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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 77*4 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


TuespAy, OCTOBER 21, 1941 


(Legislative day of 5 October 16, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 

O Saviour of the world, by whose in- 
finite compassion, by whose love passing 
human telling we have been wooed and 
won: Take Thou our lives, poor, weak 
and insufficient though they be, and let 
Thy life flow through them till we realize 
Thy holy purpose. 

Look Thou with tenderness on all 
those whom we love; unto all who sorrow 
bring release from pain, and may we share 
with all who need. the vast treasure of 
contentment Thou hast bestowed on us 
today. In our manifold temptations 
Thou alone art ever nigh, a shadow from 
the heat of life; in our prosperity and 
ease tis but Thy spirit that can wean us 
from our pride and keep us low; and so 
we ask that Thou wilt take us to Thy 
fold, dear, tender Shepherd, Thine own 
for aye, to be. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Monday, October 20, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Connally McKellar 
Aiken Danaher McNary 
Andrews Davis A Maloney 
Balley Doxey Mead 

Bail Ellender Murdock 
Bankhead Gillette Murray 
Barbour Glass Norris 
Barkley Green Nye 
Bilbo Guffey O'Daniel 
Brewster Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hatch Peace 
Brooks Herri Pepper 
Brown Hin Radcliffe 
Bunker Holman Rosier 
Burton H es Russell 
Butler Johnson, Calif, Schwartz 
Capper Kilgore Shipstead 
Carąway La Follette Smathers 
Chavez er Spencer 
Clark, Idaho Lee Taft 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Thomas, Idaho 
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Thomas, Okla. Vandenberg Wheeler 


Thomas, Utah Van Nuys White 
Truman Wallgren Wiley 
Tunnell Walsh 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr Bone] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Butow], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Arizona {Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Overton), the Senator trom North Car- 
olina [Mr. REYNOLDS], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sirwart], and the 
Senator from Maryland {Mr. Typines] 
are necessarily absent from the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from. Vermont [Mr. Austr], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


WILLARD R. CENTERWALL 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Willard R. Cen- 
terwall, formerly superintendent and special 
disbursing agent at the Tongue River Indian 
Agency (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


EASEMENT IN LANDS OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION Facıurry, Tocus, MAINE 

A letter from the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation authorizing the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement in 
certain lands of the Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Togus, Maine, to the State of Maine, 
for road-widening purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By Mr. WILEY: 
A resolution adopted py Local 
morial Park Workers, U. O. A. P. A. W. A., of 


Milwaukee, Wis., favoring amendment of the 
Social Security Act so as to include there- 
under workers in church cemeteries and other 
institutions who are not now included; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Galena, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


Mr. ‘THOMAS of Oklahoma from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 5726. A bill to amend Public Law Na. 
74 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, relating 
to wheat-marketing quotas under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 718). 

By Mr. HATCH: 

From the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R 2596. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the district of Massa- 
chusetts; without amendment (Rept. No. 
719). 

From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

S. 1762. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release the claim of the United 
States to certain land within Coconino 
County, Ariz; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 720). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 2000. A bill to amend the act confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Ken- 
tucky to render judgment upon the claim of 
the late Theodore R. Troendle; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2001. A bill for the relief of Arthur ©. 

Norcutt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALLGREN: 

S. 2002. A bill for the relief of Donald Wil- 

liam Burt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2003. A bill for the relief of Luther Her- 
bert Tench and Mrs. Mildred Farmer Tench; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2004. A bill granting a pension to Sally 
Turner; to the Committee on Pensions, 


WHEAT-MARKETING QUOTAS— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 

intended to be proposed by him to the 


bill (H. R. 5726) to amend Public Law 
No. 74 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
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relating to wheat-marketing quotas un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HILL ON THE 
DEFENSE OF OUR COUNTRY 
[Mr. ELLENDER asked ard obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a radio address 
on the subject The Defense of Our Country, 
delivered by Senator HILL on October 20, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BREWSTER TO 
YOUNG REPUBLICANS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
[Mr BREW 3TER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by him before the annual ccnvention 
of the Young Republicans of Pennsylvania, at 

Harrisburg, Pa., on October 17, 1941, which 

appears in the Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY MRS. CLAUDE PEPPER AT 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recor an address delivered by 
Mrs. Claude Pepper, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
on December 27, 1941, at the luncheon cele- 
brating National Democratic Women’s Day, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM GREEN AT AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVEN- 
TION 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained Icave to 

have printed in the Recorp the address de- 

livered by William Green, president of the 

American Federation of Labor, at the conven- 

tion of the federation in Seattle, Wash., which 

appears in the Appendix 


WHERE WILL IT STOP?—-EDITORIAL FROM 
FORT WORTH PRESS 
Mr. ODANIEL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from 
the Fort Worth Press of October 16, 1941, en- 
titled “Where Will It Stop?” which appears in 
the Appendix | 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CONGRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2665) to provide for ap- 
portioning Representatives in Congress 
among the several States by the equal- 
proportions method. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, to re- 
turn to the issue before the Senate—the 
reapportionment bill—I am aware of the 
fact, through membership on the sub- 
committee and the committee which re- 
ported out this bill, that there is con- 
siderable sentiment in the Senate in 
favor of the bill because it has passed the 
House of Representatives, not in the 
form in which it is presented here but 
essentially with the same objective in 
view. 

I wish to say that almost every reform 
on apportionment in the history of legis- 
lation has been made in the Senate of 
the United States and has not been made 
in the House. The reason is obvious. In 
the House there is an intense personal 
interest in the subject, because it affects 
the Members of the House. It cannot 
directly affect- any of the Senators. 
Therefore, I think the argument thet we 
should do this thing because the House 
wants it to be done is an evasion of our 
responsibilities, Under the Constitution 
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the job is ours, as well as the job of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; and by reading the history of ap- 
portionment legislation in the United 
States it will be found that our respon- 
sibility is heavy and our predecessors 
have instituted the major improvements. 

I desire first to point out that the ap- 
portionment which changes the number 
of Representatives in the various States 
from their present status is now the law 
c* the land. The State of Arkansas has 
been officially advised by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, under 
constitutional and statutory direction 
that it is to elect 6 Representatives in 
the next election. The State of Califor- 
uia has also been so advised that it may 
elect 23 instead of 20. 

The State of Florida has been officially 
advised that it may elect 6 Representa- 
tives instead of 5; the State of Illinois 
26 instead of 27; the State of Indiana 11 
instead of 12; the State of Iowa 8 in- 
stead of 9; the State of Kansas 6 instead 
of 7; the State of Massachusetts 14 in- 
stead of 15; the State of Michigan 18 
instead of 17; the State of Nebraska 4 
instead of 5; the State of Ohio 23 instead 
of 24; the State of Oregon 4 instead of 
3; the State of Pennsylvania 33 instead 
of 34; the State of Tennessee 10 instead 
of 9. Each one of those States has been 
advised by the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as to the number it shall 
elect during the decennium from 1942 on. 
That is the law of the land today. 

We have now before us two issues one 
of which no Senator has undertaken to 
explain. The issues are: First, shall 
we adopt a new method known as equal 
proportions in the place of a method 
known as major fractions? ‘Second, if 
we do adopt that change, shall it be 
effective for the decennium from now 
until the next census, in 1950, or shall it 
apply only in and after 1950? Those are 
the two issues before us. 

It is my intention to move an amend- 
ment by which section 2 shall be stricken 
from the bill. The effect of that will be 
to make the so-called equal-proportions 
method, if it is preferred by the Congress, 
effective in 1950, but not in 1940, for the 
reason that it is not good legislation 
to determine representation after the 
mathematical facts upon which that rep- 
resentation is based are known. It is 
better to avoid controversy between the 
States, avoid controversy between Rep- 
resentatives in the House of Representa- 
tives, by laying down the rule before the 
facts are known. All students of the 
subject agree that as a matter of policy 
that is the proper way to legislate, and 
that is the way, in effect, in which we did 
legislate in 1929. 

Mr. President, I shall try to explain 
briefly the difference between these two 
methods. I first say that the effect is 
as follows: If “equal proportions,” the 
Caraway bill, is adopted by the Senate 
and the House—and it will have to go 
back to the House—the result will be that 
the existing apportionment of 18 to Mich- 
igan and 6 to Arkansas will be over- 
turned, and Michigan will lose a Rep- 
resentative it now has under the law, and 
Arkansas will gain a Representative it 
does not have under existing law. To be 
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perfectly fair, I will state that is the 
situation which existed before the de- 
cennium from 1932 up to the present 
time. Arkansas now has representing it 
in the House of Representatives 7 Mem- 
bers, and Michigan has 17, but under the 
1929 law, which is now effective, Michi- 
gan will elect 18 at the next election and 
Arkansas 6. 

The method of apportionment can only 
be explained if we lay aside the many 
complications which enter into the math- 
ematical calculation by reason of the 
constitutional provision which eliminates 
a common divisor by providing that each 
State in the Union, regardless of popula- 
tion, be given 1 Representative. Nevada, 
with a population of less than a hundred 
thousand, when roughly 300,000 is about 
the average throughout the United 
States, must, under the Constitution, 
have 1 Representative, and likewise with 
half a dozen or so other States which 
have populations below the population 
of the average congressional district 
throughout the United States, excluding 
the District of Columbia. 

Because of that complication we can- 
not take a certain division based upon 
the number of Representatives in the 
House—435—diviued into the total popu- 
lation of the United States, exclusive of 
the District of Columbia, some 131,- 
000,000 people, which roughly gives 
slightly over 300,000. It cannot be done 
that way, because many States which 
have less than the 300,000 must, under 
the Constitution, have one Representa- 
tive. But we can clarify the situation by 
using an approximate divisor, say 300,000. 

Each State larger than 300,000 after 
the application of this divisor to its 
population quotient, has a remainder. 
That remainder, under the early prac- 
tice, was disposed of in this manner: 
Each State which had a major fraction— 
that is, more than one-half of the di- 
visor—had an extra Representative. For 
example, in a State with a population 
of a million one hundred thousand, let 
us assume a divisor, 300,000. That State 
would have 3 Representatives—300,000 
divided into 1,100,000—and there would 
theoretically be 200,000 unrepresented; 
200,000 being greater than one-half of 
300,000, that State had an extra Repre- 
sentative. That method, in simple lan- 
guage, is the method of major fractious. 
Under major fractions, whichever State 
has the largest population numerically, 
after dividing the population of the State 
by the divisor, 300,000 in the present 
instance, gets an additional Represent- 
ative. 

That, in simple language, stripped of 
many complications due to these 48 Rep- 
resentatives whom we have to assign to 
the States; for example, 1 to che State 
of Vermont and 1 to the big little State of 
New York—leaving that complication 
out of the situation, which is the way 
the mathematicians must figure it—we 
come to approximately 300,000 for each 
congressional district in the United 
States based upon the 1940 census. 

Under equal proportions that State 
which has the largest number left over 
after the application of the divisor 300,- 
000 gets the next Representative. But, 
unfortunately, it cannot work that way. 
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It could if we increased or decreased the 
size of the House of Representatives each 
time, to make it come out so that every 
State having 51 percent should have an- 
other Representative. But that would 
not be good policy. I think the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] stated yester- 
day that under the Constitution the lim- 
itation on the size of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was from 48 to something 
like 4,400. Of course, that limitation is 
altogether too broad, and we limit it by 
statute. The House and the Senate have 
come to the conclusion that the size of 
the House membership should not be in- 
creased, and I do not wish to attempt to 
disturb that situation, although this en- 
tire controversy could be settled by in- 
creasing the number of Representatives 
by 1, from 435 to 436; but I think it is 
sound policy, and the Congress has laid 
it down as sound policy, that we should 
not increase the number of Representa- 
tives beyond 435. Therefore every State 
which has a major fraction—that is, one 
more than half of the size of a congres- 
sional district—cannot get a new Repre- 
sentative unless we increase the number; 
and we will not do that. 

Therefore, Mr. President, there must 
be what the mathematicians call a pri- 
ority list. The States are numbered. 
State No. 1 must get the first extra Rep- 
resentatives, State No. 2 must get the 
second, No. 3 the third, No. 4 the fourth. 
Of course, when we get beyond that it 
may be right and just that one State 
shall haye two additional Representatives 
before another which is smaller gets 
one additional Congressman. So, this 
priority list is worked out. Both equal 
proportions and major fractions are 
identical in their calculation, in effect, 
down to this point. 

Now, we come to the difference between 
the two. It has been stated on the floor 
of the Senate that the explanation of 
this difference is very difficult and that 
it is almost impossible to understand. I 
may be treading on dangerous ground, 
but I do not think those statements are 
accurate. I think it is easy to under- 
stand the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two methods. If one applies 
his mind just tu the phrase “equal pro- 
portions” and to the phrase “major frac- 
tions,” and has some understanding of 
the background, which necessarily is ob- 
tained by listening, as I did for some 
months, to testimony upon this subject, 
I think the explanation is not only fairly 
easy to make, but also to understand. I 
hope that in the space of a very few 
minutes I can make the distinction clear 
to the Senators who do me the honor 
to listen to me today. 

I use the same illustration I did be- 
fore—a State of 1,100,000 population, 
each congressional district being of the 
average size of 300,000 people, we have 
3 Representatives in that State and 
200,000 people left over. Under the equal- 
proportions method that State would get 
the Representative. But you place along- 
side of that State another State with a 
population of 750,000. It has 2 Repre- 
sentatives, 1 for each 300,000 people, or 
a total of 600,000 people, and it has 150,- 
000 people left over or theoretically un- 
represented. State A, the first State, 
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with a population of 1,109,000 people, 
has 3 Representatives, and has 200,000 
people left over. State B, with a popula- 
tion of 750,000, has 2 Representatives, 
representing 300,000 people each, and has 
150,000 people left over. Major frac- 
tions says in that case State A, because 
it has 200,000 people left over remain- 
ing unrepresented, gets the Representa- 
tive, and State B, having 150,000 people 
left over unrepresented, does not get the 
Representative. That is sometimes called 


the arithmetical method. It is the simple 


fact that 150,000 is less than 200,000. 

But the Representatives of State B 
come along and say, “How about the 
proportion of this thing? How about 
the comparative size of these districts?” 
State B has 750,000 population. Divide 
that by 2 Representatives, and each Rep- 
resentative is representing 375,000 people. 
The districts are larger districts. Each 
Representative in that State is repre- 
senting 375,000 people, while State A, 
with 1,100,000 people, and 3 Representa- 
tives, has an average congressional dis- 
trict of 366,666 people and each is rep- 
resenting that many. In other words, 
the average size of the district in State 
A is smaller than the average size of the 
district in State B. 

I think I should repeat that State A 
has 1,100,000 people and 3 Represent- 
atives. That is the situation as it looks 
when the census comes in. Each one of 
those Representatives on the average 
represents 366,666 people. Three times 
366,666 is 1,100,000. While State B, 
having 750,000 population, and having 
a smaller remainder left over, on the 
basis of the divisor, 300,000, having 150,- 
000 left over, the other State having 
200,000 left over, nevertheless has a 
larger population on the average in its 
districts. It has 375,000 people in each 
of 2 districts, while the other State has 
366,000 people in each of its 3 districts. 

Mr. President; in simple plain lan- 
guage, in what I think is a simple mathe- 
matical illustration, is seen the issue. 
The issue is simple. Is the Senate going 
to give this Representative to the State 
having the larger remainder, the largest 
major fraction of the divisor? Or is the 
Senate going to give the Representative 
to that State, or is it going to give it to 
the State which has the larger average 
district? That is, the equal-proportions 
method. 

Mr. President, I am not going to stand 
here on the floor and urge any Senator to 
take his choice between those two meth- 
ods. Experts on one side, as the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] said yesterday, 
favor equal proportions. They say that 
it is the newer method. It was not devised 
until, I think, 1921, by Professor Hunt- 
ington, of Harvard University. The other 
method, major fractions, has been the 
rule in effect, with exceptions, from 1830, 
when the problem first became acute, 
down to 1940. That method has been im- 
proved upon from time to time. Various 
paradoxes occurred, injustices were done, 
but so far as possible they were elim- 
inated. It has been the considered judg- 
ment of every Congress from 1830 down 
to 1930, that major fractions, the method 
which gives the extra Representative to 
the State having the largest unrepre- 
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sented remainder after the application of 
the divisor, is the best method, 

Now the Senator from.Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway] proposes that we change that 
method and adopt a new one, which has 
never been the law of the United States. 

I wish to say to my colleagues that if 
there is anyone who has done me the 
courtesy of listening who does not un- 
derstand this distinction between the 
two methods, I would be glad to have 
him question me, because I think the 
matter can be made clear. The only 
thing that is necessary to understand it 
is the application of the mind to the facts 
as they appear. 

I wish to quote now from the leading 
authorities upon this subject very briefly. 
Professor Huntington, who is the advo- 
cate of equal proportions, which I will 
call the Caraway method, says: 

Under the method of equal proportions a 
proposed transfer of a seat from one State to 
another State should be made only if the 
percentage difference between the congres- 
sional districts would be reduced by the 
transfer. 


Professor Huntington says: 
Under the method of major fractions a pro- 


posed transfer should be made only if the 
absolute difference— 


That is the arithmetical difference, the 
difference by subtraction—. 
between the individual shares in the two 
States would be reduced by the transfer, 


Professor Willcox says: 


One is the arithmetical difference, the other 
is the geometric difference. 


Now that is a little bit more difficult to 
understand, but I say that I think that 
definition of the difference, or statement 
of the difference, as well as those made by 
Professor Huntington, are entirely 
accurate. 

Professor Huntington goes on to say: 

If Congress decides that the absolute dif- 
ference between the individual shares is the 
proper measure of inequality— 


Because that is what we do determine; 
when we meet this problem we determine 
this question: Is State A un 
treated with relation to the next State in 
the priority list, State B?— 
then the method of major fractions is the 
method to be adopted; 


but 

if Congress decides that the absolute differ- 
ence between the congressional districts is 
the proper measure of inequality, then the 
methods of harmonic mean is the method to 
be adopted. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for an inquiry? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; Iyield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. As I read section 2 of 
the committee amendment, the method 
of equal proportions is not set out. But 
in that section there is a reference to a 
statement transmitted to the Congress, 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
that section 1 very definitely adopts equal 
proportions as the method to be used, 
and section 2, of course, applies section 
1—I say retroactively—to the census of 
on That is the main issue between 

em. 
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Mr. ADAMS. In the statement re- 
ferred to in section 2 is the detail of the 
equal-proportions method set out, or is 
merely the result ascertained by the ap- 
Plication of that method set out? 

Mr. BROWN. The statute, I will say 
to the Senator from Colorado, lays down 
a rule of calculation which in scientific 
minds in the Department of Commerce, 
the Bureau of the Census, is well worked 
out and is definite and certain. We state 
in the law whether we adopt equal pro- 
portions or major fractions as the method 
of reaching the conclusion upon which 
the apportionment is made between the 
several States. We do not attempt to set 
forth the mathematical calculation, be- 
cause there is no dispute between the 
scholars as to the application of any of 
the five methods. 

I may say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado there are three other methods. I 
do not know whether I can recall them 
all. The methods are equal proportions 
and major fractions, which are the sub- 
ject of debate here, and which, it is gen- 
erally stated, are the superior methods; 
harmonic mean, the smallest divisor, and 
the greatest divisor. Those are the five 
methods. I will say that there is much 
expert opinion both ways. There is no 
question but that the precedents in the 
United States are entirely with the major- 
fractions method for which I am con- 
tending today. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My attention was 
diverted while the Senator from Michi- 
gan was explaining the application of the 
method which is described in section 1 
of the bill as the method of equal propor- 
tions. Will the Senator be kind enough 
to repeat his explanation of that appli- 
cation? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. In lines 13 and 14 
the statutory language appears in the 
Caraway amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
We are asked now to legislate upon a 
term the definition of which is not set 
forth in the bill itself. 

Mr. BROWN. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore I am 
asking the Senator to make that matter 
clear. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, I have tried 
to explain the difference, and I am sure 
the highly intelligent Senator from Wyo- 
ming now understands the difference be- 
tween equal proportions and major frac- 
tions. I will say that there is no dispute 
between the experts in the Census Bureau 
in the Department of Commerce as to 
what will be done in the application of 
any method we adopt. If we say that 
the method shall be equal proportions, 
there will be no difficulty in the applica- 
tion of that principle to the census fig- 
ures of 1940. Professor Willcox, Profes- 
sor Huntington, and Dr. Dedrick, of the 
Census Bureau, all will agree as to the 
effect of such legislation. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. My understanding 
is that that phrase now is scientifically 
recognized as describing a particular 
method. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 
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Mr. OMAHONEY. But my reason for 
rising and interrupting the Senator was 
because my attention was diverted while 
he was explaining the application of the 
method; and I wish he would repeat it, if 
he will be kind enough to do so. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that, in order to show 
just how the method of equal proportions 
or the method of major fractions would 
apply, I should have to go over all I have 
said, to which I know the Senator has 


been listening. I will not go over all of 


it, but I think I can recall it to the Sen- 
ator’s mind. 

Briefly, under any method we allot 48 
Representatives to each of the 48 States, 
1 to each State, under a constitutional 
mandate so to do. The next step is to 
adopt a priority list by which States are 
numbered from 1 up to 48, showing when 
each State under any 1 of the 4 or 5 
methods I have seen listed is entitled 
to the next Representative. Certainly I 
think I can make the situation very clear 
to the Senator if we take the most obvious 
illustration. If we had 49 Representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives, no 
one would dispute the fact that New York 
would be entitled to the first extra Repre- 
sentative. Certainly Pennsylyania would 
be conceded the second, and Illinois the 
third. When we come down to the ques- 
tion of whether Ohio, the fourth State of 
the Union, would be entitled to the next 
Representative before New York would 
get 3 Representatives, we run into the 
first complication, and it is necessary in 
a priority list to say that New York at 
some time will have 3 Representatives 
before Michigan will have more than 1. 
Does the Senator follow me in that re- 
spect? That priority list is established. 
It is definitely known. It is worked out 
mathematically and accurately. 

Then comes the question in this issue, 
whether hereafter we shall use—and I 
will use the term—the ` arithmetical 
method or the geometric method in de- 
termining which State shall be given the 
next Representative in the priority list 
when there comes a dispute. Of course, 
many of these questions are settled with- 
out dispute. I may state here that equal 
proportions and major fractions are so 
close to being identical in their practical 
application and effect in this census that 
in 434 cases they are identical in their 
effect. It is only when we come to the 
four hundred and thirty-fifth case, the 
dispute between my good friend from 
Arkansas and myself, that we find any 
difference in effect between equal propor- 
tions and major fractions. 

So we follow the priority list down, 
and we apply these two methods, and we 
find no difference between them until we 
come to Representative No. 435. I, of 
course, was opposed to any increase in 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was seriously proposed 
over there that the membership be in- 
creased up to about 485; but, with what 
I regard as commendable forbearance on 
the part of Representatives there, they 
decided to stick to the 435 and not yield 
to the temptation to open up the way 
for any individual State to gain a large 
number of Representatives. The propo- 
sal was, in effect, that no State should 
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lose any Representatives, and that the 
Legislature should merely add to the list 
all the increases that have occurred 
by the application of the method 
adopted. They stuck to 435. If we did, 
however — speaking theoretically — have 
436 Representatives, there would not be 
any difference between equal proportions 
and major fractions in their effect in this 
apportionment. Which are we going to 
do? Which is the better thing for the 
country? 

Mr. President, I say to my colleagues 
in the Senate that it is my frank and, I 
believe, unbiased judgment that a sound 
argument can be made either way on this 
narrow issue; that it does not make much 
difference which of these two methods we 
adopt. 

The one thing that major fractions 
has and equal proportions does not have 
is a history of 110 years or 120 years be- 
hind it as the method which the Con- 
gress of the United States has adopted. 
There was never much dispute about 
method before. In 1920, when my State 
of Michigan was entitled to 16 or 17 Rep- 
resentatives, and went all through the 
years from 1920 to 1932 with 4 less 
than we were entitled to, there was no 
dispute over method of application, be- 
cause practically all methods brought 
about the same result. But we suffered a 
loss of 4 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during that decennium. Cali- 
fornia suffered likewise; I think Ohio 
suffered likewise, and so did several other 
States. It was through the determined 
opposition of those States which were los- 
ing Representatives that no apportion- 
ment was made between 1920 and 1929 
or 1930. So I say that the one conclu- 
sion we can reach is that while experts 
disagree as to the fine-spun distinction 
between these two methods, the effect is 
to take from Michigan the Representa- 
tive which under the law it now has and 
which the Secretary of the Senate has 
advised the Governor of Michigan it is 
entitled to. The effect is to add to Ar- 
kansas a Representative which by the 
action of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, under the Constitution, he 
has already advised Arkansas, some 8 or 
10 months ago, she does not have—in 
other words, that she must elect 6 Rep- 
resentatives in 1942, and Michigan must 
elect 18. This is an attempt to change 
existing law, and it is an attempt to 
change 120 years of history in the make- 
up of the apportionment of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives 
between the different States. 

Mr. President, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning now a subject which I know 
was a potent force in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is a potent force in the 
Senate of the United States. That is the 
politics of this situation. In the House 
of Representatives one Republican voted 
for the apportionment bill. In the House, 
outside of the State of Michigan, which 
is directly affected, only three Democrats 
voted against the bill. 

It was a strict party vote. What was 
the reason for that? The reason was 
that Arkansas is considered to be a sure 
Democratic State, because Arkansas is 
reasonably certain to send a Democratic 
Representative, a Democratic delegation, 
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and because Michigan is considered to be 
a doubtful State. I wish to inquire into 
that situation and analyze it briefly from 
a party standpoint, and I want to appeal 
to the reasoning of my Democratic col- 
leagues in the Senate upon that subject. 

I do not place Michigan above Arkan- 
sas in any sense of the word. Michigan 
is larger, but in every respect the peo- 
ple of Arkansas are entitled to every con- 
sideration to which the people of Mich- 
igan are entitled. I say to the senior 
Senator from Arkansas and the junior 
Senator from Arkansas and the several 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from Arkansas, who are very much inter- 
ested in this question, that it was only a 
month ago that a most beautiful cere- 
mony took place in the State of Mich- 
igan, when the battle flags carried by the 
soldiers of Arkansas and captured dur- 
ing the War between che States, from 
1861 to 1865, were returned by my good 
friend the Governor of Michigan to the 
Governor of Arkansas. It showed a fine 
attitude on the part of my State and a 
fine spirit on the part of the Governor of 
Arkansas. 

I do not like to dispute with my good 
friend the senior Senator from Arkansas 
over this question. I may say that the 
difficulty could resolve itself very well 
because of the peculiarities of the situa- 
tion in Arkansas. The junior Senator 
from Arkansas does not intend to run 
for the Senate; he has no desire to come 
back next year. There are seven Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Arkansas 
at the present time. Six of them can 
come back to the House of Representa- 
tives, and Arkansas can send the other 
one to the Senate of the United States. 
Why would not that be a good solution 
of the problem? Without attempting. of 
course, to influence the people of Arkan- 
sas, my good friend Mr. TERRY, the senior 
Representative from that State, who 
came into the House of Representa- 
tives in 1933. about the same time I did, 
ought to be sent to the United States 
Senate, in which event Arkansas would 
not lose any of her Representatives who 
now sit in the House, but one would be- 
come our colleague here. 

So I say, Mr. President, that on this 
issue my good Democratic friends will 
make a serious mistake if they permit 
politics to be the determining factor. 
Michigan went Democratic in 1932 by 
130,000 votes; Michigan went Democratic 
in 1936 by over 200,000 votes; Michigan 
Democrats elected their Governor and 
several of their State officers in 1940; 
and in a vote of 2,000,000 the Democratic 
Presidential candidate lost by only 6,900 
votes, and there were far more yotes, 
twice as many votes as that in the minor- 
ity parties. So the Presidential candi- 
date on the Republican ticket did not 
have 50 percent of the vote of my State 
of Michigan. 

Michigan is, I concede, a less certain 
Democratic State than Arkansas, but are 
the Democrats of Michigan who have car- 
ried the flag there am TI, sired by a 
Democratic father and an ardent Demo- 
crat since the days of my early youth, to 
be told that my colleagues in the Senate 
will decide this question on the ground 
of politics. It is a harder struggle to 
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keep the Democratic Party on top in 
Michigan than it is in Arkansas, I can 
remember, my Democratic colleagues, 
when I was the only Democratic prose- 
cuting attorney in the 84 counties of 
Michigan. I can remember when Herbert 
Hoover carried the State by 800.000 ma- 
jority in 1928. Should we be slapped be- 
cause we in Michigan are not as strong 
proportionately in our democracy as the 
people of Arkansas? Should we change 
the rule governing the apportionment 
of Representatives which has prevailed 
for 120 years in order to prevent the loss 
ot a Democratic Representative in the 
State of Arkansas? I say that if my 
colleagues base their votes upon that 
proposition, in my judgment, they are 
doing my State a serious injury. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator a mo- 
ment ago stated that there was very little 
difference between the 2 systems, and 
that it made no difference in any preced- 
ing year whether we had one or the other. 
I am sure the Senator wishes to have the 
matter shown accurately in the RECORD, 
and, without attempting to review the 
situation here, I should like to ask per- 
mission to place in the Recorp, following 
the remarks of the Senator wher he has 


finished, the table which appears at page 


64 of the book entitled “Congressional 
Apportionment” by Schmeckebier. This 
table illustrates the results of each of the 
5 so-called modern methods if applied 
to the census of 1920. It shows that 
the equal-proportions method and the 
major-fractions method would have dif- 
fered in at least 4 cases; for example, 
by the equal-proportions method Ver- 
mont would have had 2 instead of 1 
Representative and New Mexico would 
have had 2 instead of 1; whereas by the 
major-fractions method Virginia had 10 
instead of 9; and North Carolina had 11 
instead of 10. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator con- 
cede that the method of equal propor- 
tions. did not come into existence until 
1921, which was after the census to which 
the Senator has referred? 

Mr. BURTON. I am merely putting 
this in the Recorp to show that the 2 
methods are not substantially identical. 
As applied to the census of 1920, the dif- 
ference would affect at least 4 States; in 
1930 the final result did happen to be the 
same for all States; and in 1940 there isa 
difference, as you know, for 2 States. 
Therefore, it is not an extraordinary or 
unusual result that at this time the 2 
methods produce differing results. It is 
natural that there be a difference in re- 
sults, because there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between the principles on which 
the computations are based. The ex- 
traordinary thing was that under the 1930 
census both methods produced completely 
identical apportionments on the basis of 
435 Representatives. 

Also, may I ask that I be permitted to 
place in the Record at the same time the 
corresponding figures for 1930 and for 
1940? Finally, in answer to the state- 
ment by the Senator that on the 1940 
priority list it makes no difference until 
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we come to the States of Arkansas and 
Michigan and that, therefore. the meth- 
ods are identical until we reach 435 Repre- 
sentatives. I contend that the priority list 
shows that not to be the fact. The 1940 
priority lists, which 1 wish to put into the 
Record from pages 217 to 225 of the same 
book, show that under these 2 methods, 
if we stopped, for example, at 433 Repre- 
sentatives, Missouri would then have the 
last Representative under the equal- 
proportions method; but if we stopped at 
the same point of 433 Representatives 
under the major-fractions method, then 
New York instead of Missouri would have 
the last Representative. So there is a 
difference between the results of the 2 
methods that runs back down through 
their respective priority lists. 

Mr.BROWN. Ido not understand that 
in the same way the Senator does. I 
gathered from the testimony of Di Ded- 
rick before the subcommittee of which 
the Senator and I were both members 
thac up to the Michigan-Arkansas dis- 
pute there was no difference in the appli- 
cation of the two methods under the 1940 
census figures. Am I accurate in that 
statement? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not recall that 
statement, but it is true that it would not 
make any difference to any others than 
those 2 States if you stop your com- 
putation at 435 Members. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, my argument 
is based on the proposition that I stated 
in the beginning, that we did not either 
increase on decrease the tota: number of 
Representatives in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 435. 

Mr. BURTON. It is true that under a 
435 membership, according to the 1940 
census, it would make a difference in just 
these 2 States, but it is not true that the 
2 msthods would produre the same result 
all the way up to 435. There are differ- 
ences within the methods, because the 
major-fractions method favors the larger 
Siates, the harmonic-mean method 
favors the smaller States. and the equal- 
proportions method favors neither the 
smaller nor the larger. That is where the 
difference comes in. 

Mr. BROWN. I disagree with the 
Senator entirely upon the proposition he 
just stated as one method or the other 
favoring the smaller or larger States. 
That has been stated, but it has been 
denied by experts whom the Senator 
knows and who probably know more 
about the question than does the Senator 
from Ohio or the Senator from Michigan. 
My contention—and I think that it has 
been set forth clearly—is that, based 
upon a membership of 435 Representa- 
tives, which is the number we must deal 
with if we are to stick to the precedent 
which the House established and which 
has been established for many years, the 
two methods differ in no instance what- 
soever until we come to the four hundred 
and thirty-fifth Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. BURTON. That is wrong, be- 
cause they do differ, for example, at 433 
and 434 Members. If we start with the 
premise that we are going to have 435 
Members, then, it will make a differ- 
ence in only 2 States, 
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Mr. BROWN. Yes; in Michigan and 
Arkansas. The Senator is saying exactly 
what I have contended all the way 
through, that with 435 Representatives 
there is no difference in the application 
of the major fractions or the equal pro- 
portions methods to the first 434 Mem- 
bers, but on the four hundred and thirty- 
fifth there is a difference. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one moment further? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to what is pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Recorp, the state- 
men given to our subcommittee by Mr. 
Dedrick, the statistician of the Census 
Bureau, in which he points out that if 
a State’s population is used as the de- 
nominator. and its representatives as 
the numerator, as is done in arguing for 
the major-fractions plan, we come out 
with a result which favors Michigan, as 
has just been stated by the Senator, but 
if, on the other hand, we reverse the 
same process, and use the number of a 
State's Representatives as the numerator 
and its population as the denominator, 
we come out with a result that favors 
Arkansas. This would be using the 
method known as the harmonic mean. 
It is to avoid this meaningless difference 
between which figure is to be the numer- 
ator and which the denominator that 
a neutral system has been developed 
that is termed the “equal-proportions 
method.” Mr Dedrick then shows in 
his tables as published in the RECORD 
that under this method it makes no dif- 
ference whether we divide the Repre- 
sentatives into the people or the people 
into the Representatives; we have the 
same result, because we deal in the rela- 
tive difference or percentage of difference 
rather than the absolute difference be- 
tween the representation allowed to the 
respective States. 

It seems to me that is a rather im- 
portant factor. We should not make our 
argument turn on which way the divi- 
sion is made to get the result. 

Mr. BROWN. We are now getting up 
into the realm of expert testimony, 
which I do not think will be of great 
interest to the Members of the Senate. 
The Senator will concede that Dr. 
Dedrick—the expert for the Bureau of 
Census in the Department of Com- 
merce—comes to the conclusion that if 
we calculate the matter on the basis of 
Representatives per million people, Mich- 
igan is underrepresented in comparison 
with Arkansas. If we calculate it on 
the other basis that he used, the com- 
parison of average congressional dis- 
tricts, then Arkansas is underrepre- 
sented under the new apportionment in 
comparison with Michigan. 

But I hope I have made that suffi- 
ciently clear to the Members of the Sen- 
ate. Wecome back to the original propo- 
sition, that the difference between the 
two methods is as follows: Giving my 
illustration again, the State with 1,100,- 
000 population, and 300,000 as the di- 
visor—the congressional districts—has a 
remainder of 200,000 unrepresented citi- 
zens. The State with a population of 
750,000 and the same divisor, 300,000, 
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will be given 2 Representatives, with a 
remainder of 150,000 persons. Under 
major fractions, 200,000 being greater 
than 150,000, the extra Representative 
goes to the former State. The justifica- 
tion for the Caraway method is based on 
the proposition that each of the 2 Rep- 
resentatives in the 750,000 population 
represents 375,000 persons, and each of 
the 3 Representatives in the State of 
1,100,000 population represents 366,000 
persons. That is an illustration of the 
fundamental] difference between the two 
propositions. 

On the question of abstract justice, I 
say there is nothing to choose between 
the two methods. The method of major 
fractions has the sanctity, the authority 
of 120 years of history in the United 
States; and the attempt now to change 
it is based upon the fear that under it 
we shall lose a Democratic Representa- 
tive in the State of Michigan, and that 
under the other method we shall not lose 
a Democratic Representative in the State 
of Arkansas. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The effort is 
constantly made to prejudice this con- 
templation on the theory that the method 
of major fractions is prejudicial to the 
smaller States. For whatever it is worth, 
I desire to call attention to the caicula- 
tion made by Dr. Willcox, who certainly 
is one of the top-ranking high experts on 
this subject in the United States 

Mr. BROWN. Let me interpose to say 
that he is the expert whose opinions 
have been accepted by the Congress for 
the past three decennia] periods. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
entirely correct. I may further add that 
the Automatic Reapportionment Act of 
1929 never would have been passed ex- 
cept for the technical leadership which 
Dr. Willcox contributed. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that Dr. Willcox said 
that he thought we ought to have the 
smallest-divisor plan now, rather than 
any of the plans that have been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me interpose 
there—I beg my colleague’s pardon—to 
say that al] experts agree that the last 
word upon mathematical theory upon 
this question has not yet been said. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I realize that. 

Mr. BROWN. And it is very likely 
that some other and further method 
will be devised in the future to compli- 
cate the minds of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If we are to con- 
sult Dr. Willcox on the character and 
value of the pending bill—and I detour 
for that purpose just for a moment—I 
quote him as follows: 

The force behind this bill is not the tardy 
conversion of Congress to the method of equal 
proportions, but a discovery by the leaders 
of the majority that under the population 
figures and the political conditions of 1940 
a switch from the method of major fractions 
to that of equal proportions will transfer a 
seat in the House of Representatives for the 
current decade from Michigan to Arkansas. 
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So, if we are to undertake to consult 
Dr. Willcox on what he thinks about the 
present bill, that is what he thinks. 

But now, Mr. President, I desire, with 
my colleague’s permission, to call atten- 
tion to this calculation made by Dr. Will- 
cox on this question of whether the small- 
ei States are prejudiced. He applies the 
methods of major fractions and equal 
proportions to the 18 largest States and 
the 27 smallest States, and reaches this 
conclusion: 

Under the method of equal propor- 
tions. the average district in the larger 
States would contain 303,144 persons. 
The average district in the smaller States 
would contain an average of 298,439 per- 
sons, or a differential of 4,705. That is 
under equal proportions. Under major 
fractions the same calculation produces 
an average district of 302,166 in the large 
States and 300.885 in the small States. a 
differential of 1,281 under major frac- 
tions, which clearly proves that in the 
final analysis there is no prejudice to the 
smaller States under the method of 
major fractions. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. On that precise point, 
I think the simplest way for us to de- 
termine whether these methods favor 
the smaller or the larger States would be 
to apply them specifically to the 1940 re- 
sult. There we see that the major-frac- 
tions method would favor the larger 
State of Michigan against the smalier 
State of Arkansas. 

In 1930 it made no difference which 
method was used. 

I find that 6 differences would result 
from the application of the respective 
methods to the 1920 census. To name 
these 6 States is the simplest way to 
see whether the major-fractions method 
then also favored the larger over the 
smaller States. If we had had equal pro- 
portions instead of major fractions in the 
1920 census, it would have meant that 
Virginia, a comparatively large State, 
would have had 9 instead of 10 Repre- 
sentatives; it would have meant that 
North Carolina, another comparatively 
large State, would have had 10 instead of 
11, and New York, our largest State, 
would have had 42 instead of 43. Of the 
smaller States, Vermont would have had 
2 Representatives insteac of 1, New Mex- 
ico would have had 2 instead of 1, and 
Rhode Island would have had 3 instead 
of 2. 

That seems to be rather a simple illus- 
tration of the actus! operation of the 
rule as applied to the three last censuses, 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio that certainly the experts dif- 
fer upon the results of the two methods 
to the question of whether one favors the 
larger States or the smaller States. 

I feel, out of courtesy to the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Spencer] 
that I should conclude my remarks; but 
I desire to advert very briefly again, for 
not more than 3 minutes, to the political 
implications of this matter, which, of 
course, are of great importance. 
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The four additional Representatives 
who were given to Michigan in 1932 re- 
sulted in four new Democratic districts 
in the populous city of Detroit. If an 
extra Representative comes to us, or if we 
retain the statute as it now stands, the 
next Representative from the State of 
Michigan will be elected at large, and all 
six of the Representatives from the State 
of Arkansas will be elected at large. I 
am correct in that, am I not. Senator 
SPENCER? 

Mr. SPENCER. Unless we redistrict 
the State. 

Mr. BROWN. And you do not expect 
to do that. 3 

In the State of M.chigan—and I am 
speaking now particularly to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues—the heavy increase in 
population is in the populous southeast 
corner of the State—Flint, Genesee 
County; Detroit. Wayne County; Monroe 
County, and Oakland County Any 
measure of justice which is given by the 
legislature to the question of apportion- 
ment when it comes up—remember that 
at the present time we have a Republican 
legislature and a Democratic Governor— 
would give the extra Representative to 
the populous southeastern area of the 
State of Michigan. While I would not 
stand on the floor of the Senate and say 
to my Democratic colleagues that we are 
as certain of the election of a Democratic 
Representative in scutheastern Michigan 
as they are in the State of Arkansas, 
nevertheless the chances are very much 
that way. The 6 Democratic districts 
of the State of Michigan proportionately 
are measurably larger than the 11 Re- 
publican districts of the State of Michi- 
gan, and justice would dictate granting 
this extra Representative to a Demo- 
cratic area But that is not what con- 
cerns me so much today What concerns 
me is the effect upon my party of what 
I would consider to be a blow at the 
democracy. the fighting democracy. of 
the State of Michigan. 

I think we have justified our claim to 
this Representative on the basis of prece- 
dent I think ıt is fair to say that one 
method has no superior claim to justice 
over the other method, and I think it is 
fair to say that the politics of the situa- 
tion should not affect my democratic col- 
leagues adversely to the interests of the 
democracy of Michigan in this contro- 
versy. 

Mr SPENCER. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Michigan |Mr. Brown] has 
said that politics might enter into this 
matter I hope it wil) not. I am of the 
opinion that it shouid not; but if it 
should, it not only would affect the Rep- 
resentatives, it might affect the Electoral 
College, and I am sure thai none of the 
Democrats have been taking that into 
consideration. We appreciate the flag 
which the Governor of Michigan gave 
our Governor, but we do not want to 
trade a Representative for a flag. 
{Laughter.] 

We have been speaking oi experts. 
The oniy expert I have tound who did | 
not agree that the equal-proportions 
method was the best method was Dr. 
Willcox, and it is my understanding that 
he does not favor either of these methods 
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but has a method of his own. I shall 
now quote the testimony of some of the 
experts, in fact of all the expert- of whom 
I have been able to get any record. 

Mr. President, in the Apportionment 
Act of 1929, and under the bill of 1940, 
and under every act wherein eny method 
has been designated by the Congress, 
both the equal-proportions method and 
the major-fractions method has been 
des.gnated, with the provisc, however, 
that in the Congress did not designate 
either of these methods then the method 
last used would be chosen. The reason 
for this is obvious—so that the reappor- 
tionment would occur whethei or not the 
Congress acted. So, after the census of 
1940 the President, following the law, 
presented to Congress a table showing 
the number of Representativer to which 
each State would be entitled under both 
the major-fractions method and the 
equal-proportions method 

The House Committee on the Census 
then held extensive hearings. and recom- 
mendeg that the pending bill. providing 
for the equai-proportions method, be 
passed The matter was then debated on 
the floor of the House for 2 days and 
passed by a vote of 210 tc 142 The Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce then held 
hearings and reported the bill favorably 
by ə vote of almost 2 to 1 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to quote 
from the statements of some of the lead- 
ing authorities on the question of appor- 
tionment. 

Prof. Edward V. Huntington of Har- 
vard University, made the following 
statement, which is printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at page A1923: 

In regara to method of apportionment in 
Congress, Government officials have three 
times appealed to scientific bodies for tech- 
nical information Since one of these bodies 
is the Harvard Department of Mathematics, 


of which happen to be now the senior mem-. 


ber. I beg the privilege of explaining briefly 
the role which mathematics has to play in 
this situation 

This role has been much misunderstood. 
The picture of a “long line of mathema- 
ticians” filing by, each trying to “sell his own 
pet schem to the committee, is a fantastic 
travesty. A mathematical theorem is not a 
matter for “proponents” ana “opponents” to 
wangle over as if it were a rivers-and-har- 
bors bill. A new mathematica! theorem has 
just one essential property. It is either true 
or false If it is true, it is simply accepted as 
one more step in advance in the natural 
growth of this rapidly growing science If it 
is false. that fact will be speedily discovered 
by competent critics No personal or politi- 


cal motives, inside or outside of Congress, . 


have anything to do with the truth or falsity 
of the theorem 

What mathematics has done ın the present 
instance is to establish, in 1921 a new 
theorem: called the theorem of equal propor- 
tions, through which the whole problem has 
been enormously simplified 

For over a century Congress had been try- 
ing to find a mathematical method of appor- 
tionment that would put each State as nearly 
as possible on a par with every other State 
in accordance with the Constitution; but the 
11 tools then available were not 
far enough advancea to supply a solution 

All kinds of complicated theories about things 

le “sliding divisors’ and “fractiona! remain- 
ders” were argued pro and con without lead- 
ing to any satisfactory conclusion. The new 
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theorem came like an answer to prayer, sup- 
. lying precisely the kind of simple and self- 
explanatory test that Congress had long been 
seeking . 

The simplified theory is thoroughly realistic. 
It takes up the situation at precisely the 
point where Congress itself takes it up in 
each decennial debate—at th: point, namely, 
where an actual apportionment bill is pre- 
sented for discussion Every Congressman 
who examines such a bill begins by figuring 
out the average numerical size of the con- 
gressiona! districts in his State (by dividing 
the population of the State by the number 
of Representatives assigned thereto). If the 
average district in his State comes out larger 
than that in some other State. he very natu- 
rally and properly raises the question 
whether a seat should not be transferred 
from that other State to his. The size of the 
House being fixed, the debate always comes 
down. in the last analysis to this question: 
“Should or should not such a transfer be 
made?” As the most natural common-sense 
answer to this question, the modern theory 
offers the following simple test: 


TEST OF EQUAL PROPORTIONS 


A proposed transfer of a seat from one 
State to another State should be made 
when—and only when—the percentage in- 
equality between the congressional districts 
in the two States would be reduced by the 
transfer 

For example, suppose State A demands the 
transfer of a seat from State B. If before 
the transfer the A district is 11.02 percent 
larger than the B district. while after the 
transfer the B district is 11.26 percent larger 
than the A district, then under the test of 
equal proportions the transfer should not be 
made 


By this simple test any dispute between 
two States in the matter of apportionment 
can be settled immediately by the most ele- 
mentary arithmetic. The only data required 
are the populations of the two States directly 
concerned and the number of Representatives 
assigned to each It is no longer necessary 
to compute any exact quotas or any frac- 
tional remainders. All the controversial 
items in the earlier debates simply drop out 
of the picture 

It should be observed that this test of 
equal proportions merely gives precise ex- 
pression to an aim which has always been 
upheld by Congress, namely. the desire to 
equalize as far as possible the congressional 
districts among the several States The only 
point at which any real mathematics is in- 
volved is in the proof that the test can be 
successfully applied to every pair of States. 
(It is not immediately obvious that an im- 
provement in the relation between two States 
A and B might not upset the relation be- 
tween one of these States and some third 
State C.) This point is covered by the fol- 
lowing theorem: 


THEOREM 1 


There is a process of computation well 
known to the Bureau of the Census, the re- 
sult of which will always satisfy the test of 
equal proportions for every pair of States 
simultaneously 

The truth of this theorem is vouched for 
by the unanimous report of the Census Ad- 
visory Committee, requested by the chairman 
of the House Committee on the Census in 
1921 and by the unanimous report of a com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences, 
requested by Speaker Nicholas Longworth in 
1928; and the technical process referred to 
in the theorem is clearly set forth in many 
places. But the details of the process of com- 
putation shed no new light on the fairness 
of the method and need not be repeated 
here. The fairness of any method can be 
tested only by examining the resulting actual 
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apportionment. In this game the test’s the 
thing 

The current debate in Congress turns on a 
choice between two methods The role of 
mathematics in this debate may be summed 
up as follows: 


THEOREM 2 


If Congress desires to equalize the congres- 
sional districts as far as possible among the 
several States. the method of equal propor- 
tions will always give a better result than 
the older method of major fractions The 
method of major fractions cannot be counted 
on to equalize the congressional districts on 
any basis whatever 

George Washington, whose first veto con- 
cerned an apportionment bill, and Daniel 
Webster, whose eloquent appeal for a just 
apportionment represented the best thought 
of his day, would have welcomed eagerly the 
mathematical tools which are now available 
for achieving their goal The goal remains 
the same: to make the congressional districts 
as nearly equa! as possible among the several 
States Senator Caraway. of Arkansas, is en- 
deavoring to revive the equal-proportions bill 
with a perfecting amendment According to 
theorem 2 above a vote to reject this 
amendment and to retain the method of 
major fractions would be tantamount to a 
complete abandonment of the goal of equali- 
zation of districts Do the present-day lead- 
ers in Congress really believe that a deliberate 
abandonment of that goal would be a sound 
political policy? 

Next I quote from a book by Mr. Law- 
renee F Schmeckebier, published by the 
Brookings Institution: 


The method of equal proportions tends to 
give the most equitable distributioi among 


the States regardless oi size Of all o: the 


five methods that have been presented 01 
talked about, some favor small States, some 
favor large States, but the yardstick known 
as the method of equal proportions is right 
in the middle It favors neither large States 
nor small States The method of equal pro- 
portions most nearly equalizes the average 
population per district and the individual's 
share in a Representative if the inequality is 
measured by the relative difference: 


He then proceeds, and on page 72 of 
the book says: 


As explained on preceding pages, varying 
differences are used in the several methods to 
measure the degree or amount of inequality, 
but both the weight of authority and the 
equity of the apportionment indicate that 
the method of equal proportions is more de- 
sirable than any other method that has been 
devised 


And Mr. Meyer Jacobstein, of the staff 
of the Brookings Institution, testifying 
before the committee, said: 


What it does is to eliminate as far as pcs- 
sible the ineguities of a situation. Under 
both methods, you understand; at least nine 
States are going to lose seats, and other 
States will absorb those losses Only in one 
instance, and that is as between Michigan 
and Arkansas, is there a question as to which 
method you should use. 

If you use the yardstick which was used 
first in 1910, constructed by Dr Willcox, but 
not mentioned in the law of 1910, then Michi- 
gan wov-d gain a seat. Michigan would go 
from 17 to 18 Members and Arkansas would 
drop from 7 to 6 Members 

On the other hand, if you use the equal- 
proportions yardstick, fair from my stand- 
point and from the standpoint of experts 
who are mathematicians in this field, then 
Arkansas will retain her present membership, 
and you do not disturb the number of seats 
in Michigan. You take nothing away from 
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Michigan by adopting this bill, which has 
been recommended to you by the House. 
Arkansas keeps what it has, 7 seats, and 
Michigan keeps what it has, 17 seats, and no 
law will have to be passed within either State 
calling for a redistricting. They just stand 
pat 

That is the only thing involved here. I am 
not interested in Arkansas I have nothing 
against Michigan I am interested in getting 
the Congress to enact into the law the method 
which would seem to be fairest and best— 
that of equal proportions. 


Now, Mr. President, I read what Dr. 
Caivert L. Dedrick, chief statistician of 
the Division of Statistical Research, Bu- 
reau of the Census, said before the com- 
mittee: 

The method which equalizes as far as pos- 
sible the congressional districts of any two 
States (and therefore of all States) and at 
the same time equalizes as far as possible the 
representation per million people, the dis- 
parity in each case being measured as a rela- 
tive or percentage of difference, is the method 
of equal proportions 

The method of equal proportions may be 
defined as the only method which will appor- 
tion a given number of Representatives 
among the several States so that the ratios of 
population to Representatives. and also the 
ratios of Representatives to population, shall 
be as equal as may be among the several 
States 


In 1928, at the request of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives Mr. 
Longworth. the Nationa) Academy of 
Sciences appointed a committee of dis- 
tinguished mathematicians to study the 
mathematical aspects of the apportion- 
ment problem. The committee con- 
cluded its report with the following 
statement: 

The method of equal proportions is pre- 
ferred by the committee because it satisfies 
the test proposed above (the test of propor- 
tionality) when applied either to sizes of 
congressione] districts or to numbers of Rep- 
resentatives per person, and because it occu- 
pies mathematically a neutral position with 
respect to emphasis on larger and smaller 
States 


That is all the authority I have been 
able to find on the subject, and it is 
unanimous except for Dr Willcox, who 
says neither method is right, and that 
his method should be used. 

Mr. President, to sum up, I wish to say, 
first, that this is a method which affects 
the House of Representatives. The House 
of Representatives had the right and has 
the right under the present law to elect 
which method it would use. The House 
elected to use the method of equal pro- 
portions. They passed a bill providmg 
for that method and sent it to the Sen- 
ate. It has not been acted upon by the 
Senate. The bill merely permits. the 
House to do what it has a right to do. 

Second, the Committee on Commerce 
ot the Senate, by a vote of almost 2 to 
1, has reported the bill favorably 

Third. the leading scientific societies, 
mathematicians, and others, all of whom 
are entirely disinterested, and who have 
devoted years of study to the question, 
are practically unanimous ir the opinion 
that the equal-proportions method is the 
most oquitable yet discovered. 

Fourth, the passage of the pending bill 
would not take anything away from 
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Michigan. It would not give anything to 
Arkansas. It would simply leave every- 
thing as it is. Certain Senators have said 
they think the method provided by the 
bill is a good one, and they are willing 
that it should go into effect. but they do 
not wish to have it go into effect for 10 
years. That would mean that Arkansas 
would lose a Representative for 10 years, 
and in 10 years would get back that Rep- 
resentative. That reminds me of the 
story of the man who swallowed a cow 
and was choked on the tail. 


Mr. President, I think the Senate 
should pass the bill today By doing so 
we will do what the House of Representa- 
tives wants to have done I think if we do 
so everyone will be happy, including the 
distinguished Senators from Michigan, 
for whom I have the greatest admiration 
and respect. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunkek in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute reported by the 
committee 

The amendment reported by the com- 
mittee was. to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


Be it enacted ete. That section 22 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the fif- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses and 
to provide for apportionment. of Representa- 
tives in Congress’ approved June 18, 1929, as 
amended. is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec 22 (a) On the first day, or within 1 
week thereafter, of the first regular ession of 
the Eighty-second Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter. the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a statement showing the 
whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained 
under the seventeenth and each subsequent 
decennial census of the population, and the 
number of Representatives to which each 
State would be enti.led under an apportion- 
ment of the then existing number of Repre- 
sentatives by the method known as the 
method of equal proportionr. no State to re- 
ceive less than one Member 

“(b) Each State shall be entitled, in the 
Eighty-third Congress and in each Congress 
thereafter until the taking effect of a reap- 
portionment under this section or subsequent 
statute, to the number of Representatives 
shown in the statement required by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, no State to eceive 
less than one Member It shall be the duty 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
within 15 calendar days after the receipt of 
such statement. to send to the executive of 
each State a certificate of the number of 
Representatives to which such State is en- 
titled under this section In case of a va- 
cancy in the office of Clerk, or of his absence 
or inability to discharge this duty, ther such 
duty shall devolve upon the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House of Representatives; and in case 
of vacancies in the offices of both the Clerk 
and the Sergeant at Arms; or the absence or 
inability of both to act, such duty shall de- 
volve upon the Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives 

“(c) Until a State is redistricted in the 
manner provided by he law thereof after any 
apportionment; the Representatives to which 
such State is entitled under such apportion- 
ment shall be elected in the following man- 
ner: (1) If there is no change in the number 
of Representatives, they shall be elected from: 
the districts then prescribed by the law of 
such State, and if any of them are elected 
from the State at large they shall continue to 
be so elected; 2) if there is an increase in the 
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number of Representatives, such additional 
Representative or Representatives shall be 
elected from the State at large and the other 
Representatives from the districts then pre- 
scribed by the law of such State; (3) if there 
is a decrease in the number of Representatives 
but the number of districts in such State is 
equal to such decreased number of Repre- 
sentatives, they shall be elected from the dis- 
tricts then prescribed by the law of such 
State; (4) if there is a decrease in the num- 
ber of Representatives but the number of 
districts in such State is less than such num- 
ber of Representatives, the number of Repre- 
sentatives by which such number of districts 
is exceeded shall be elected from the State at 
large and the other Representatives from the 
districts then prescribed by the law of such 
State; or (5) if there is a decrease in ie 
number of Representatives and the number 
of districts in such State exceeds such de- 
creased number of Representatives, they shall 
be elected from the State at large.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Each State shall be entitled, in 
the Seventy-eighth and in each Congress 
thereafter until the taking effect of a reap- 
portionment under a subsequent statute or 
such section 22, as amended by this act, to 
the number of Representatives shown in the 
statement transmitted to the Congress on 
January 8, 1941, based upon the method 
known as the method of equal proportions, no 
State to receive less than one Member. 

(b) If before the enactmeut of this act a 
certificate has been sent to the executive of 
any State under the provisions of such sec- 
tion 22, as in force before the enactment of 
this act, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall, within 15 calendar days after 
the date of enactment of this act, send a new 
certificate to such executive stating the num- 
ber of Representatives to which such State is 
entitled under this section. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I move to 
amend the committee amendment by 
striking out section 2, on page 4, begin- 
ning with line 7 to and including line 22, 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Each State shall be entitled, in 
the Seventy-eighth and in each Congress 
thereafter until the taking effect of a reap- 
portionment under a subsequent statute or 
such section 22, as amended by this act. to 
the number of Representatives shown in the 
statement transmitted to the Congress on 
January 8, 1941, based upon the method 
known as the method of equal proportions, no 
State to receive less than one Member. 

(b) If before the enactment of this act a 
certificate has been sent to the executive of 
any State under the provisions of such sec- 
tion 22, as in force before the enactment of 
this act, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, within 15 calendar days after the 
date of enactment of this act, send a new cer- 
tificate to such executive stating the number 
of Representatives to which such State is 
entitled under this section. 


Mr. President, the effect of the amend- 
ment to the amendment, if adopted, 
would be to leave in the measure the pro- 
visions of section 1, which provide for the 
equal proportions method, which, of 
course, I shall vote against; but to apply 
that principle following the next census, 
in the next apportionment in 1949, 1950, 
or 1951, whenever it may be made. 

It is my contention that, regardless of 
the method adopted, there should be au- 
tomatic reapportionment fixed and defi- 
nitely established by law, before the fig- 
ures for each decennial census are known. 
This principle has long been agreed to by 
students of the problem. It is obvious 
that it is better to lay down the general 
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principle which is to be followed when 
there is no dispute between States or 
Congressmen; in other words, when the 
personal and political elements are not 
factors. The principal vice of the present 
bill is that after the facts are known and 
the results calculated, we then seek to 
establish a principle, to bring about a re- 
sult which certain Members of the House 
of Representatives want. This is the 
wrong way to do it. Under existing law, 
which was passed before it was known 
what the census figures would show and 
what the apportionment under the 
adopted rule would be, the rule works to 
retain Michigan’s 18 Representatives, as 
provided by the present law, and to leave 
Arkansas with a epresentation of 6, as 
provided under the present law. 

Pages could be written by the advo- 
cates of either method showing sound 
reasons why the rule should be one way. 
or the other. No one from Micuigan and 
no one from Arkansas knew what the 
result would be when the automatic re- 
apportionment law was adopted. This 
is as it should be. Section 2 of the com- 
mittee amendment, to which we object, 
seeks to overturn this sound plan and 
nullify the automatic reapportionment 
feature of the law. 

Under existing law the number of Rep- 
resentatives for the 1942 and subsequent 
elections until the 1950 census is now 
fixed. Acting under the requirements of 
the law, the Clerk of the House has ad- 


vised all the States of the Union of the 


number of Representatives in the House 
to which they are entitled. Arkansas 
has been advised that it will have 6 Rep- 
resentatives to elect in 1942. Michigan 
has been advised that it will have 18 
Representatives to elect in 1942. To now 
change a statute which was in effect 
when it was not known what the results 
would be, when it was much easier to 
agree upon a basis for apportionment, is 
contrary to good policy and sound legis- 
lation. 

Briefly, the situation is this. If my 
amendment should be adcpted, the Cara- 
way method of equal proportions wouid 
become the law; but it would not be 
applicable to change retroactively the 
present apportionment of Representa- 
tives between the States of Michigan and 
Arkansas. It would be effective in 1950. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I 
certainly hope the Senate will not strike 
section 2 from the bill. The House of 
Representatives passed this bili in time 
to get in under the deadline. In the Sen- 
ate it got behind the lease-lend bill and 
was delayed. The Senate has recently 
been in recess a considerable part of the 
time. Therefore, we were not able to 
have the bill brought up for action. 

I hope the committee amendment will 
be agreed to. The fact that the measure 
has not been considered up to this time 
is not the fault of the Arkansas delega- 
tion, I trust they will get a square deal 
in this matter. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum for a moment? 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Yes. 
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Mr. BROWN. I think no one else 
wishes to say anything more on this 
subject. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I do not think so. 

Mr. BROWN. I shall ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote on the Brown amendment 


tc the committee amendment. Is that 
satisfactory? 
Mrs. CARAWAY. Yes. I make the 


point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the oll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Doxey O'Daniel 
Aiken Ellender O’Mahoney 
Andrews Glass Peace 

Ball Green Pep 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Rosier 
Barkley Hatch Russell 

Bilbo Herring Schwartz 
Brewster Hill Shipstead 
Bridges Holman Smathers 
Brooks Hughes Spencer 
Brown Kilgore Taft 

Bunker La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Lee Thomas, Okla, 
Butler McFariand Thomas, Utah 
Capper McKellar Truman 
Caraway McNary Tunnell 
Chavez Maloney Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo. Murdock Van Nuys 
Connally Murray Wallgren 
Danaher Norris Walsh 

Davis Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr, President, in order 
to complete the record, I wish to state 
that the duties placed on the President 
and the executive departments by this 
bill are ministerial duties to be performed 
for the Congress, and the instructions as 
to their performance are directory in 
their nature. 

I should also like to ask unanimous 
consent to have placed in the Rxconp the 
matter found on pages 64 and 65 of the 
book entitled “Congressional Apportion- 
ment,” by Laurence F. Schmeckbier, pub- 
lished in 1941, which contains the tables 
illustrating the application of all five 
modern methods of apportionment to the 
censuses of 1920 and 1930, and also from 
page 233 the figures showing the appor- 
tionment for 1940, under the major-frac- 
tions and equal-proportions methods. I 
also present appendix B from the same 
book, covering pages 216 to 225, which 
contains the “priority list” of States as 
prepared under the major-fractions and 
equal-proportions plans, based on the 1940 
census. 

There being no objection, the several 
matters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Apporttonment under census of 1920 by 5 
methods 
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VERY SMALL STATES 
Nevada 75. 820 1] 1 1 
Wyoming 193, 487 1 1 1 
Delaware. 11 1 1 
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Apportionment under census of 1920 by 5 
Methods—Continued 
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541, 511 21 21 2) 3 2 
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631,239 33 3] 3 2 
643,953 | 3| 3| 3| 3 2 
768,014 | 3| 3| 3| 3 3 
783,289) 3| 3| 3] 4 3 
939, 161 * 4 4 4 4 
968,470 | 4 4| 4 4 4 
8,217,398 | 36 | 33 | 36 | 39| 28 
1. 206, 372 5| 5| 5| 6 5 
1,354, 598 6| 6 6 6 5 
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2,559,123 | 10 | 11 | 10 | 11 11 
2,031,305 | 11 | 11 | 11 | 11 11 
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658.412 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 15 

852.366 10 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 

Total. 60, 492, 513 248 250 |248 250 | 249 
1 4,663,228 | 19 | 19 | 19 10 20 
Olo. 5, 750,304 | 24 | 24 | 24 25 
Miinois 6,485, 280 | 27 27 2 | 28 
Pennsylvania.. 8,720,017 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 34 | 37 
New York. 10, 380, 580 | 42 | 43 | 42 | 41| 45 
Total--------| 36, 008, 508 |148 |149 |148 |143 | 155 
Grand total. 105, 210, 729 55 5 5 435 | 435 


Apportionment under census of 1930 by 5 
Methods- 
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Apportionment under census of 1930 by 5 


Methods—Continued 
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Colorado... ...-...- 4| 4| 4| 4] 8 
Nebraska.. 51 5 5 5] 5 
Florida 5| 5| 5 5| 5 
Washington.. 6| 6| 60| 6 5 
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9| 9| 9| 9 9 
9| 9| 9 9 9 
9 9| 9 9 9 
9| 9 9| 9 9 
9] 9| 9| 9 9 
10 | 10 | 10 | 10| 10 
10 | 10 | 10 |10| 11 
Hiiuliuinu ll 
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Apportionment under census of 1930 by 5 
Methods—Continued 


Greatest 
divisors 


MEDIUM-SIZED 
sTaTes—continued 
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APPENDIX B 
PRIORITY LISTS BASED ON 1940 CENSUS 


The tables on the following pages give 
priority lists based on the census of 1940 for 
the methods of major fractions and equal 


ongress takes no action, 


proportions. They are reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Bureau of the Census, 
which prepared them. 

Figures are given for any size of House up 
to 500 members; the list may be extended by 
multiplying the population of each State by 
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the appropriate multipliers given in chap- 
ter III 


In order to determine the apportionment 
for any size of House a line is drawn below 
the number in the first column (total num- 
ber of representatives from each State), 
which shows the size of House determined 
upon. Then for each State the last entry 
above the line in the fourth column (cumu- 
lative total of representatives for each State) 
shows the number of representatives to which 
the State is entitled. 

As the membership of the House was nxed 
at 435 in 1929 a line is drawn in the lists at 
this point. The last entry for each State 
above the line is shown in italic, and the 
ro ak in the last column is the apportion- 
ment. 


Priority list, method of major fractions, 
census of 1940 
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95.. 
96.. 
97.... 
ee 501, 
99. 4 
100... 435, 
101... 428, 649 
102 425, 516 
108... 418, 857 
104 371, 118 
105. 320.024 
106. 299, 591 
107. 283, 728 
108. 267, 983 
109. 266, 536 
110. 204. 943 
111 255, 929 
112. 255, 889 
113. 255, 035 
114. 249, 489 
115. 233, 349 
116. 214, 960 
117. 214, 163 
118. 200, 685 
n9. 188, 619 
120. 172, 099 
121. 168, 024 
122. 166, 336 
123. 166, 332 
124. 164, 727 
125. 157, 401 
8 139. 495 
2 "a 138,251 | Kentucky 
1980555582! 183, 184 | Alabama 
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Priority list, method of major fractions, 
census of 1940—Continued 


Total Cumulative 
number of total of 

Representa Representa- 
tives from tives from 
all States each State 
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Pennsylvania... 10 
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Priority list, method of major fractions, 
census of 1940—Continued 


ome 
Priority a 
Representa: 
nonten tives from 
each State 
817 2 
557, 991 3 
8 12 
556, 968 4 
554, 689 8 
553, 274 10 
552, 609 13 
552, 591 13 
550, 169 25 
549, 480 7 
544, | 15 
543, 4 4 
542, 801 4 
542, 118 4 
535,145 19 
530, 153 6 
528, 594 26 
527, 353 7 
526, 3 
525, 307 5 
520, 355 4 
619, 208 5 
517, 387 6 
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514, 579 4 
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511, 675 14 
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. 16 
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507. 850 9 
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507, 691 6 
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490, 151 28 
489, New Jersey. 9 
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486, 868 6 
485, 288 5 
482, 936 21 
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480, 573 7 
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476, 387 15 
476, 372 15 
476, 216 8 
475, 664 2 
475, 172 14 
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Priority list, method of major fractions, 
census of 1940—Continued 
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Priority list, method of major fractions, 
census of 1940—Continued 


Total num- Cumulative 
ber of Rep- total of 
resentatives Representa- 
tives from 
States each State 
299, 540 10 
298, 818 11 
298, 620 9 
20 207 10 
298, 069 12 
298, 009 27 
297, 705 15 
297,497 Georgia 11 
205, 245 46 
295, 527 34 
293, 941 24 
293, 931 24 
293, 926 10 
292, 611 7 
292, 408 5 
292, 278 7 
291,910 7 
291,173 8 
289. 874 47 
287,172 | Mli. a 28 
286,962 | Pennsylvania... 35 
286,903 | New Jersey 15 
285,730 | North Carolina. 13 
285,338 | Rhode Island 3 
285,103 | T 2B 
284,114 19 
283, 771 48 
281, 943 25 
281, 934 25 
281,871 10 
280, 340 14 
280, 191 7 
278, 878 36 
278, 104 0 
277,920 49 
277,699 il 
277, 098 2 
277, 081 7 
274, 875 9 
274, 224 13 
2, 83 1 
1 
272, 306 50 
271,628 12 
271, 238 37 
271,012 11 
270,887 26 
270, 878 26 
269, 806, iL 
269, 544 20 
208, 598 16 
267, 703 30 
267, 186 10 
267, 108 7 
205,935 ii 
1 
North Carolina- 14 
Pennsylvania 38 
Connecticut____- 7 
= 25 
§2 
Massachusetts. 17 


With a House of 435 Members the following 
States do not appear in the priority list for 
the method of major fractions and receive 
one Member each: Delaware, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, Wyoming. 


Priority list, method of equal proportions, 


census of 1940 
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Priority list, method of equal proportions, 
census of 1940—Continued 
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Representa- 
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each State 
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Pennsylvania... 
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Priority list, method of equal proportions, 
census of 1940—Continued 


W 
Priority se 
Representa 
mummers tives from 
each State 
788, 1 Massachusetts. 6 
776, 478 3 
778, 3 
774, 616 3 
773, 4 
770, 551 18 
770, 523 2 
766, 478 5 
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Washington 
Michigan 
Connecticut.. 
New Jersey. 
New York 
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Priority list, method of equal proportions, 
census of 1940—Continued 


Tete) i Maren ay 
number o ‘otal oi 
Priority 
Representa- Representa 
tives from | numbers tives from 
all States each State 
482,001 | Georgia 7 
478, 841 | lings 17 
477, North Carolina. 8 
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388, 317 26 
388, 224 5 
385, 246 2¹ 
$82, 198 | Connecticut. 5 
280, 263 Kentucky. 8 
579, 849 | Nebraska 4 
379, 73 36 
378, 570 8 
376. 482 10 
576, 052 2 
375, 722 12 
373, 658 27 
373, 521 19 
373, 600 19 
873, 137 8 
371. 141 2 
369, 768 9 
369, 326 87 
368, 134 9 
367, 413 23 
366,7 18 
364, 755 7 
362, 706 15 
12 

361, 321 10 
360, 854 11 
360, 520 7 
200, 28 
859, 476 38 
357, 832 8 
355, COS 6 
854,363 | Ohio 20 
354, 341 20 
Ost 2 
351,075 23 
350, 137 | New Y 39 
847,600 New Hampshire. 2 
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Priority list, method of equal proportions, 
census of 1940—Continued 
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285, 174 23 
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283, 787 48 
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282, 002 25 
281, 993 25 
281, 024 | Maryland 7 
280, 538 Missouri. . 14 
278, 906 | Pennsylvania... 86 
278, 643 | Massachusetts. 16 
278, 686 | Louisiana 9 
278,015 | Tennesse i 
277.935 | New Yor! 49 
277. 905 Kansas... 7 
277. 139 | Minois.. 29 
276, 251 | Oklahoma. 9 
274. 443 Indiana. 13 
273, 092 | Wisconsin 12 
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Priority list, method of equal proportions, 
census of 1940—Continued 


Total 
number of 
Representa- 
tives from 
al) States 


Cumulative 
total of 
Representa 
tives from 
each State 


Priority 


numbers Skates 


Kentucky 
Pennsylvania... 
270, 989 Ohio. 
70, 980 | California. 
Alabama. 


New Jersey. 
Washington. 
Minois = 
Iowa 
New Lor 
Minnesota 
North Carolina. 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
South Dakota... 
North Dakota.. 
Texas 


24 
50 
12 
11 
37 
26 
26 
11 
20 
16 

7 
30 
10 
51 
1l 
14 
38 

7 

3 

3 
25 


With a House of 435 Members, the follow- 
ing States do not appear in the priority list 
for the method of equal proportions, and 
recelve one Member each: Delaware, Nevada, 
Vermont, Wyoming. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, 1 shall 
take but a moment to express the hope 
that the amendment offered by the able 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] 
will be rejected. The explanation of the 
bill presented yesterday by the able Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] leaves 
nothing more to be said, in my judgment, 
insofar as the bill is concerned. I de- 
sire to declare myself in accord with his 
statement and to associate myself with 
his remarks, and at the same time to 
express my appreciation to him—I do it 
as a member and as chairman of the sub- 
committee—for the intensive study he 
has given to this particular proposal. 
If, as he explained in his statement of 
yesterday, it is fair to use the method of 
equal proportions in 1950, it would seem 
to me quite unfair to deny the method 
of equal proportions to the pending 
situation. 

Senators will remember that in his ex- 
planation he pointed out that the pro- 
posal was not given consideration in the 
Senate within the 60-day period because 
of the fact that at that time we were ex- 
tremely busy here. I also desire to com- 
pliment the two very able Senators from 
Michigan, who have labored so hard 
on this matter, and to point out some- 
thing which I fear they missed, in the 
excitement of the moment, that is, that 
by the passage of this bill we bring to a 
successful conclusion, it seems to me, the 
very great and successful effort of the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] When in 1929 he, more than 
anyone else, helped to make clear to the 
country and to the Congress the serious- 
ness of the question of apportionment. 
His effort at that time—very successful— 
only fell short, it seems to me, by failing 
to definitely decide upon only one 
method of apportionment of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. I 
think that by the passage of this bill we 
will do away for all time hereafter with 
the danger of controversy on this tre- 
mendously important matter. But it 
seems to me that we would not do it 
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wisely and fairly if we should adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Brown], and I am hope- 
ful that the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I am moved by the statement of the able 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
Loney] simply to remark that 1 am 
greatly indebted to him for his compli- 
ments and for his efforts to assure me 
that automatic reapportionment is being 
magnificently saved by this act of de- 
capitation. I want to thank him for 
sending flowers to the funeral, and that 
is my only reason for speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Brown] to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
ses legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his 
name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart]. It is my understanding 
that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS], and 
will cast my vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. Bam and Mr. Reyno.ps], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bu- 
tow], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senators from Icwa IMr. 
GILLETTE and Mr. HERRING], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the 
Senator from Arizona Mr. Haypren]. the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], 
the Senator from Nevada Mr. McCrr- 
RAN], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton]. the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmITH], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typmyces], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are 
necessarily absent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, Butow], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
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from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS], the Senator from South Car- 
olina Mr. SmitH], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] with the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] with the Senator from 
Maryland Mr. Typrnas]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] has been called out on official 
business. He has a pair with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton]. If pres- 
ent, the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Loui- 
siana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WIL- 
Lis! is necessarily absent. If present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Ball Capper Murray 
Barbour Danaher Nye 
Brewster Davis Shipstead 
Bridges Gurney Taft 
Brooks Holman Vandenberg 
Brown La Follette 
Butler McNary 

NAYS—44 
Adams Green Pepper 
Aiken Guffey Radcliffe 
Andrews Hatch Rosier 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Barkley Hughes Schwartz 
Bilbo Kilgore Smathers 
Bunker Lee Spencer 
Burton McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Chavez oney 
Clark, Mo. Murdock Tunnell 
Connally Norris Van Nuys 
Doxey O'Daniel Wallgren 
Ellender O'Mahoney Walsh 
Glass Peace 

NOT VOTING—33 

Austin Hayden Reynolds 
Bailey Herring th 
Bone Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Langer bey 
Chandler Lodge Tydings 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Wagner 
Downey McCarran Wheeler 
George Mead White 
Gerry Overton Wiley 
Gillette Reed Willis 


So Mr. Brown’s amendment to the 
amendment reported by the committee 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute reported by the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
ee amendment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 2665) was read the third 
time and passed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

Several officers for appointment to tem- 
porary rank in the Air Corps, Regular Army, 
under the provisions of law; and 

Sundry officers for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army under the provisions of law 


The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr BUN- 
KER in the chair). If there be no further 
reports of committees, the clerk will state 
the nominations on the calendar. 


THE ARMY—NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Brig. Gen. Dawson .Olmstead 
to be Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
with the rank of major general. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, inas- 
much as this nomination is still in abey- 
ance, I ask that it be passed over again 
today. 

The PRESIVING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Herschel V. Johnson, of North 
Carolina. to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lester L. Schnare, of Georgia, 
to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Austin C. Brady, of New Mexico, 
to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair sears none, and 
the nominations of postmasters are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations of post- 
masters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of the 
action of the Senate on all nominations 
confirmed today. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 

APPROPRIATIONS TO REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations be authorized to sub- 
mit a report on any proposed legislation 
it may be ready to report during the 
recess or adjournment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, does 
that mean that the Senate will not have 
a session tomorrow but will meet on 
Thursday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. The Committee 
on Appropriations is meeting now to con- 
sider the lend-lease appropriation bill. 
They may conclude their deliberations on 
it this afternoon. I want the bill re- 
ported, if possible, so that the Senate 
may take it up on Thursday. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to 
that, but I did not want the report made 
and the bill to be taken up on the same 
day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we do not con- 
template that. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say also that 
I had thought we might call the calendar 
at the conclusion of the business just 
disposed of, but in view of the fact that 
the Appropriations Committee is in ses- 
sion and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is in session I deem it inadvisable 
to attempt to call the calendar at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky is granted. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. If there is no further 
business, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, October 23, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, October 21 (legislative day 
of October 16), 1941: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Herschel V. Johnson to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, United 
States of America to Sweden. 

Lester L. Schnare, of Georgia, to be con- 
sul general of the United States of America. 

Austin C. Brady, of New Mexico, to be con- 
sul general of the United States of America. 

POSTMASTERS 
MINNESOTA 

Hans A. Nelson, Canby. 

Floyd H. Scheid, Easton. 

James D. Brennan, Hinckley. 

I. Selmer Roiland, Kensington. 

Earl M. Wilson, Willow River. 

NEW MEXICO 
A. Clyn Inman, Conchas Dam. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Ocroser 21, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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Heavenly Father, we bear witness of 
the strength given us when it seemed 
that we were to falter under our burdens. 
We thank Thee that crosses have been 
borne and that the yoke that threatened 
to crush was made easy. Open in all 
hearts the sealed avenues of gratitude 
and let us be filled with gladness at the 
unvarying goodness of our God. Rebuke 
our pride and that murmuring selfish- 
ness and with self-forgetful devotion set 
our face steadfastly to go forward. We 
Pray that we may catch the undertone of 
prophecy which assures of a brighter day. 
Allow nothing to disturb nor startle our 
faith in Him, who in times past was most 
glorious and will remain resplendent in 
the years to come. No storm can rage so 
furiously as to drown the voice of the One 
who rules the winds and the waves. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” In His 
holy name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res, 183): 


In the Senate of the United States, October 20 
(legislative day of October 16), 1941 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Lawrence J. Connery, late a 
Representative from the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Resolved. That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Vice President to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
now take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian 
tomorrow. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above reso- 
lution the Vice President named Mr. 
Wars and Mr. Lope as members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1731 An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to provide salvage facilities and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4270) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Margaret M. Cutts.” 


RECESS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent tha it may be in 
order at any time this afternoon for the 
Speaker to order the House to stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 
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RECEIVING OF DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF ARGENTINA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the Speaker to appoint a com- 
mittee of four Members to escort into the 
Chamber our distinguished guests of the 
Legislature of the Republic of Argentina, 
as follows: 

Senor Don Jose Luis Cantilo, President 


of the Delegation and Speaker of the, 


Chamber of Deputies; Senor Don Ar- 
mando Antille; Senor Don Juan I. Cooke; 
Senor Don Nicanor Costa Mendez; Senor 
Don Raul Damonte Taborda; Senor Don 
Alejandro Gancedo; Senor Americo 
Ghioldi; Senior Don Adolfo Lanus; Senor 
Don Fernando de Prat Gay; Senor Don 
Juan Simon Padros; Senor Don Americo 
Perretti, secretary Jf the delegation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO THE INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order at 
any time to consider the bill S. 210, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, to provide for the regulation of 
freight forwarders, that all points of order 
against chat bill shall be considered as 
waived; that after general debate which 
shal] be confined to the bill and to con- 
tinue not exceeding 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule and that it shall be in 
order to consider without intervention 
of any point of order the substitute com- 
mittee amendment now in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LEA]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman appreciates that ordi- 
narily this procedure could not be used 
with points of order included in the 
request? 

Mr. LEA. Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. For 
that reason, I would like an explanation 
before I agree to it. 

Mr. LEA. In this case, the freight 
forwarders’ legislation is proposed as 
Part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
We have included in the report of the 
committee all the sections of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act that are specifically 
amended. A suggestion has been made 
that the Ramseyer rule would require the 
publication of the whole Interstate Com- 
merce Act. If that contention be justi- 
fied, it would require an utterly useless 
expense, The request to waive points of 
order is to avoid any question as to the 
necessity of printing in the report a copy 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
would probably cost two or three hundred 
dollars, possibly more. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
is nothing else in the legislation that we 
are waiving points of order on? 

Mr. LEA. There is nothing else that 
is waived by this provision. I know of no 
other suggested point of order as to this 
measure. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that all the members of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee are in favor of the legislation as it now 
stands and are willing to have it come up. 

Mr. LEA. Yes; it was reported with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
man has submitted a rule and asks Con- 
gress to adopt it unanimously, without 
consideration. Iam not going to object, 
but I do want it understood that no 
precedent is being established. As the 
Speaker and the Parliamentarian well 
know, it is a most unusual thing for the 
Congress to unanimously waive all points 
of order against any bill. In fact, I do 
not think that anyone during my term 
in the Congress has had the temerity to 
make such a suggestion to the Congress, 
and I have been here some time. Pos- 
sibly the gentleman does not know ex- 
actly what he is asking. Of course, the 
Congress has great confidence in the 
gentleman, and might even let him run 
away with the Capitol if he asked to do 
it by unanimous consent; but certainly 
we do not want to establish a policy here 
of adopting one of the most vital gag 
rules possible by unanimous consent 
without knowing about it. 

I shall not object, provided the under- 
standing is that this waiving of points 
of order has reference to the Ramseyer 
rule. I have looked over the report of 
the committee. You have attempted to 
comply with the Ramseyer rule. When 
the Ramseyer rule was adopted by the 
Congress a few years ago it was generally 
understood that at times occasions would 
arise when technically it would be very 
difficult to comply with the terms of the 
rule without great expense in the way of 
printing. If that is the situation here I 
think it is common sense and in the in- 
terest of good legislation to waive it. If 
there are other things in the bill which 
are subject to a point of order they 
should not be waived. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I support the request that 
has been made by the gentleman from 
California, chairman of that committee. 
I would not do so if I had the slightest 
idea that it was an effort to gag anyone 
or if there was in the request any hidden 
possibilities. The chairman, myself, and 
other members of the committee have 
considered the question carefully. It was 
thought that some technical question 
might arise because of the so-called 
Ramseyer rule. This request is made to 
avoid any such point of order. I have 
no knowledge, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, that any point of 
order could be raised other than that 
which has been suggested by the chair- 
man as a possibility. It is only a possi- 
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bility. As a matter of fact, we are of the 
opinion that the committee report com- 
plies with the requirements of the rule. 
I believe a reading of the report will 
clearly indicate the desire and the in- 
tention of the committee to comply with 
the spirit, the purpose, and the letter of 
the rule. The report sets forth fully and 
accurately what this bill seeks to do and 
its effect upon other laws now in force. 

I am in accord with the request that 
has been made, although I fully appre- 
ciate the impovtance of the suggestion 
that has been made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. I com- 
mend his alertness in directing our at- 
tention to the importance of giving care- 
ful consideration to any departure from 
the rules of the House. Notwithstand- 
ing that which has been so well said by 
him, I still feel that the request made 
by the gentleman from California is per- 
fectly proper in this case, and I hope it 
will be granted. The point made by the 
gentleman from Michigan is well taken 
as a general principle. But there may 
be proper exceptions to its application. 
In fact, similar requests as that now 
made have been previously made and 
granted in this House. Each request, 
however, must stand upon its own merit. 
If merit does not exist, then it is refused: 
In this case the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr LEA] is based upon 
real merit. I am certain that if his re- 
quest is granted by the House it not 
be considered a precedent in all other 
cases when such a request is made. 
Therefore I do not see any reason why 
it should not be granted in this par- 
ticular case. : 

Mr. LEA. In that connection, may I 
say that I recognize the propriety of the 
attitude of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. When we came to print this re- 
port we found that possibly the Ram- 
seyer rule would require spending several 
hundred dollars to reproduce the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in full. This would 
be fairly useless to the House. It is just 
a question of uvoiding that unnecessary 
expense. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, the discus- 
sion so far has gotten away from the real 
subject; in other words, the two gentle- 
men on the Repubiican side who have 
discussed this matter have indicated the 
danger which may lie in this procedure, 
but the gentleman himself has not made 
much of a statement. I believe this is of 
sufficient importance that the gentleman 
should revise his remarks extensively and 
exhaustively and lay down exactly what 
he proposes to do, so that it will not in 
the future be used as a precedent, be- 
cause it does invade the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Rules and is a striking 
departure from anything I have ever 
heard since I have been here. 

Mr. LEA. We propose only to avoid 
useless expense by removing any doubt as 
to whether or not the rules require the 
committee report on this bill to include a 
copy of the Interstate Commerce Act. I 
do not believe the rules do require that, 
but we want to eliminate any doubt. 

Ordinarily, but not necessarily, points 
of order are waived by the adoption of 
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a rule. Usually that is the desirable 
course. That practice, however, does 
not preclude the propriety of the House 
itself waiving points of order where cir- 
cumstances warrant, where there is full 
understanding of what is being done and 
such action is by unanimous consent. 
There is no restraint of House freedom 
when it so voluntarily waives a point of 
order, instead of doing so by the adoption 
of a rule. I concede every proper care 
should be used against improvidently 
waiving rules. In this case the House 
will do itself a good service by avoiding 
useless expense and that by following its 
simplest procedure. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Reserving the 
right to object. Mr. Speaker, I realize the 
importance of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan and also the gentle- 
man from Ohio. I know the gentleman 
from California also realizes the impor- 
tance of their remarks. However. I must 
agree with my colleague from New Jersey 
and also with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that this move is being made in 
order to save money in printing, and I 
believe it to be a very wise move. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CERTIFICATION OF NATIONAL-DEFENSE 
FACILITIES AND CONTRACTS FOR 
AMORTIZATION PURPOSES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 235) to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for applications, and 
changing the procedure, for certification 
of national-defense facilities and con- 
tracts for amortization purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H J Res. 235) to amend section 124 
of the Internal Revenue Cod~ by extending 
the time for applications, and changing the 
procedure, for certification of national-de- 
fense facilities and contracts for amortiza- 
tion purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; and agree to the same. 


R. L. DOUGHTON, 

JoHN W BOEHNE, Jr., 

ALLEN T TREADWAY, 

FRANE CROWTHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

WALTER F. GEORGE, 

Tom CONNALLY, 

ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
235) to amend section 124 of the Internal 
Revenue Code by extending the time for 
application., and changing the procedure, 
for certification of national-defense facilities 
and contracts for amortization purposes, sub- 
mit the following tatement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: Under existing law a 
taxpayer must secure a certificate that its 
facility is necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense in order to secure the amor- 
tization allowances provided therein. The 
House joint resolution provided that such 
certificates, to be issued either by the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
shouid be under such regulations as were to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy ani subject to such 
policies and procedures as were to be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the President, 
or by such agency or officer s he might desig- 
nate. The Senate amendment provided that 
such regulations were to be prescribed by the 
said Secretaries with the approval of the 
President The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: Existing law provides 
that applications for certificates thereunder 
must be filed before February 6, 1941, or 
within a prescribed 60-day period, whichever 
is later. The House joint resolution in- 
creased the 60-day period to 6 months but 
failed to change the alternate date of Febru- 
ary 6, 1941. The Senate amendment extends 
such e’ternate date to December 1, 1941. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: This is a clarifying 
amendment which carries out the present 
interpretation of existing law by ‘naking it 
certain that contracts made before January 
1. 1940. need not be examined. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment is 
similar to amendment No. 2 and merely ex- 
tends the time for filing applications for 
certificates of Government protection and 
nonreimbursement from February 6, 1941, to 
December 1, 1941. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment is 
similar to amendment No. 1 and provides 
that reports of negotiating and contracting 
Officers ard certificates of adequate Govern- 
ment protection and certificates of nonreim- 
bursement shail be issued under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed from time to 
time by the Secretary of War ard the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with the approval of the 
President. The House recedes 

R. L. DOUGHTON, 

JOHN W. BOERNE, Jr., 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

FRANK CROWTHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 235 passed the House 
by a unanimous vote on September 22. 
It went to the other body and passed that 
body unanimously, with a few amend- 
ments which I consider rather minor. 
The conferees have agreed to the Senate 
amendments. 

Under the present law a taxpayer must 
secure a certificate that its facility is 
necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense in order to secure the amortization 
allowances provided by law. The House 
bill provided that the certification, made 
by either the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, shall be under 
such regulations as may be prescribed 
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from time to time by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy “and 
subject to such policies and procedures as 
may be prescribed from time to time by 
the President, or by such agency or offi- 
cer as he may designate.” 

The Senate bill eliminated these quoted 
words and substituted therefor the pro- 
vision “with the approval of the Presi- 
dent.” I believe that the Senate change 
is an improvement over the House bill. 
It follows the usual form under which 
the executive department is given power 
to make regulations. Under the Senate 
change, the certifications will be made 
“ander such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy with the approval of the President.” 
Consistent with this change, the Senate 
bill provides that reports of negotiating 
and contracting officers and certificates 
of adequate Government protection and 
certificates of nonreimbursement pro- 
vided for in the act shall be issued under 
such regulations as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the Secretary of 
War and Secretary of the Navy with the 
approval of the President. This change - 


not only follows the usual procedure for 


granting authority to the executive de- 
partment to make regulations, but it 
also will result in greatly expediting the 
national-defense effort. The President, 
being required to approve the regulations, 
might call upon any agency or office of 
the Government for recommendations 
before such regulations are approved by 


The second Senate amendment changes 
the alternate date for filing certificates 
from February 6, 1941, to December 1, 
1941. The act providing for amortiza- 
tion was not passed until October 9, 1940, 
and was amended in January 1941 to 
provide that the applications must be 
filed before February 6, 1941, or within 
a prescribed 60-day period, whichever 
was later. The House bill increased the 
60-day period to 6 months, but failed to 
change the alternate date of February 6, 
1941. Some taxpayers were unable to file 
their applications within the time speci- 
fied, and the Senate amendment extends 
this alternate date to December 1, 1941, 
so as to give an opportunity for all proper 
taxpayers to file timely applications and 
secure the amortization right. This 
change would have beer made by our 
committee if it had been called to our 
attention while the bill was pending in 
our committee. 

The last amendment made by the Sen- 
ate was of a clarifying nature. The 
committee exempted from examination 
contracts made prior to January 1, 1940. 
This merely carried out the present in- 
terpretation of the law by making it cer- 
tain that contracts made before January 
1, 1940, need not be examined. 

There was some opposition to the first 
change, the only important Senate 
amendment, by some members of the 
committee of conference, and there was 
some disagreement in the executive 
branch, but an agreement seems to have 
been reached there as to the manner in 
which the provisions of this bill are to 
be administered. 
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The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Keroucy], who had raised some objection, 
along with the distinguished gentieman 
from Tennessee and others, to the Sen- 
ate amendments, has said that the un- 
derstanding reached in the executive 
branch is entirely satisfactory to him, 
and has asked me so to state. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Coon! such time 
as he may care to consume. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that every effort must be made to spread 
defense work and that we must adhere to 
our declared policy of using all available 
industrial capacity either through sub- 
contracting or conversion of existing fa- 
cilities, I objected to the conference re- 
port recommending acceptance of the 
Senate amendment to section 124 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which eliminated 
review of tax certificates by a civilian 
agency. I find that agreement has been 
reached between the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense as to administrative procedure 
whereby regulations will recognize the re- 
sponsibility of the Office of Production 
Management, which agency will assist in 
the direction of the policies of the service 
departments in order that they may be 
in conformity with the administration’s 
policy relating to the granting of the tax 
amortization privilege. For example, it 
will be possible under this agreement 
for the Contracts Distribution Service of 
the Office of Production Management to 
insist on utilization of unused productive 
capacity of the small industrialists. 

I have been advised by our chairman 
that the carrying out of this agreement 
as to administration of the law is possible 
under the joint resolution as amended 
by the Senate. In view of these assur- 
ances, I withdraw my objection to the 
conference report and I am prepared to 
vote for its adoption. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As I under- 
stand it, the conference has done its best, 
apparently, to obviate that feature which 
the gentleman and myself and others in 
the committee objected to, and in order 
that I may know that his recession and 
his reasons therefore meet with my ap- 
proval I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question. As I understand it, the 
gentleman and myself in committee took 
the position that this question of amorti- 
zation was strictly a matter of financing, 
Strictly in the province of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and was not a matter, 
naturally, at least within the purview of 
the Navy and the War Departments, but 
they came before our committee asking 
us to relieve that situation so they could 
go ahead and perform their duties with 
more alacrity, As I understand what the 
gentleman has said, does he think that 
this bill retains in some executive branch 
of the Government the power to veto such 
action of the Army and the Navy if they 
care to do so? 

Mr. COOPER, I may say to the gen- 
tleman, frankly, the conference report 
does not go as far as I would like to see 
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it go, but I think it is the best agreement 
that could be reached under existing cir- 
cumstances. I think under this agree- 
ment as it has been entered into and 
signed by representatives of the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department and 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, there will be civilian 
supervision exercised which I think will 
go as far as we could hope to get it to 
go under existing circumstances. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Just one fur- 
ther question, if the gentleman please. 
Of course, we understand this amortiza- 
tion program is more or less a temporary 
one, and I do not now recall the exact 
language in the law, but am I right in 
saying that this amortization program 
will all expire with the war emergency? 

Mr. COOPER. My recollection of the 
amortization provisions of the second 
revenue act of 1940 is that where cer- 
tificate is issued by the War Department 
or the Navy Department, as the case may 
be, and the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, that the new 
plant or the plant expansion or plant 
facilities are necessary for national de- 
fense, then this certificate can be pre- 
sented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and the taxpayer is entitled to 
amortize the cost of that facility over a 
period of 5 years rather than take ordi- 
nary depreciation as provided prior to 
the enactment of that statute. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man please, what I am afraid of is this: 
We are going to give to the Army and the 
Navy a power that they may want in the 
future, and that is the power to control 
taxes or to control exemption from taxes, 
and this is absolutely foreign to their 
function. But, of course, in the emer- 
gency the Army and the Navy have 
got to have some extra power, and if I 
felt sure this would all expire with the 
emergency I would not have any more 
worry about it. 

Mr. COOPER. The act provides it is 


only for the period of the emergency and 


that the President may declare the ter- 
mination of the emergency by issuing a 
proclamation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I may also state to 
the gentleman from Ohio that a certifi- 
cate could not be issued consistently that 
the facility was necessary in the national 
defense after the President had pro- 
claimed the expiration of the emergency. 
The facility must be necessary to the na- 
tional defense, and, of course, after the 
emergency is over it could not be shown 
that the facility was necessarr to na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man’s view, I think, coincides with my 
own, or at least that is what I was hop- 
ing. As I said in committee, I do not 
believe the Army and the Navy are en- 
titled to any jurisdiction over the finan- 
cial structure of the Government, espe- 
cially in peacetimes, but, naturally, in 
an emergency there has got to be some- 
one with power to act, and I am willing 
for them to have the authority provided 
herein if it is sufficiently guarded. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, I may say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio that 
in order to have action in an emergency 
we must have authority lodged some- 
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where, else you do not have anyone to 
hold responsible. The fewer you can 
have in the administration of an act like 
this the easier it is to locate responsi- 
bility. Where there is no authority there 
can be no responsibility. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then the gen- 
tleman thinks this report does that? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I think the law 
under which authority is given to make 
regulations subject to the approval of 
the President provides ample safeguards. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGH TON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] such 
time as he may desire to use. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
dition to what the Chairman has said, I 
would like to make this statement: The 
gentleman from Ohio is worried for fear 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy may have undue influence 
over the finances of the country How- 
ever, there is a provision in the amend- 
ment, as recommended in this report, 
which states that the certification shall 
be under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by them “with the approval of 
the President.” In other words, the 
President has ultimate control; which 
seems to cover the point that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] makes. 
I think the gentleman will concede that 
that is a very evident result of the au- 
thortiy provided in the resolution, 
whereby the President of the United 
States, in addition to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, has a 
hand in formulating the rules and regu- 
lations which must be followed in the 
issuance of the amortization certificates. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I agree with 
the gentleman, if that is the case. 

Mr, TREADWAY. That is the case. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will permit, I think this, too. While 
recognizing the fact that this Congress 
makes rules by which taxes are collected, 
it is the function of the Executive to col- 
lect them, and if the Executive retains his 
power as against the Army and the Navy, 
that power will still repose in the 
Congress. 8 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to add 
one further word in appreciation of the 
action of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooper] in withdrawing his oppo- 
sition to this report. He is a very con- 
scientious member of our committee, and 
is on practically all of our conferences. 
He always studies the questions in mi- 
nutest detail and with great care. He has 
shown a deep interest in this provision. 
His views did not agree with the other 
members of the conference, but I do think 
he is doing the proper thing in withdraw- 
ing his opposition at this time, because 
one of the objects of the amendment in 
question is to expedite the issuance of 
these amortization certificates so that the 
construction of facilities for defense pro- 
duction can be speeded. Whatever the 
reasons may be, approval of these certifi- 
cates has been withheld. They have not 
made much progress. There are endless 
reports from both the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy awaiting 
action, and they do not get action on 
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them, and they do not get an explanation 
from the other Board, whatever that may 
be called—I have forgotten the name at 
the moment. One other factor about the 
inclusion of this third principal in this 
bill: The Board that was originally ap- 
pointed to supervise the issuance of these 
amortization certificates in a sense has 
been dissolved, and there seems to be one 
official that is controlling the action of 
this Board through substitutes that are 
put on the Board to take the place of the 
original men. I.think I am correct in 
making that statement. am I not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense is not now functioning. The work 
is being done by the secretary of that 
Commission and alternates representing 
the original members. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In other words, the 
gentleman to whom we refer stated defi- 
nitely in the informal conference we 
had with him that he was acting chair- 
man, although he was actually the sec- 
retary, that there was no chairman at 
the present time of that board. That is 
a condition that ought to be corrected, 
and therefore, if we remove that author- 
ity from this particular agency, we are 
accomplishing the purpose of proper con- 
tro] over the issuance of the certificates, 
in view of the fact that the President 
of the United States has final control 
after the two department heads have 
passed upon the question. Therefore, 
there is to my mind no loophole that 
would be necessary to cover in view of 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio that these two secretaries of these 
departments do not have control of the 
finances of the Government. The Presi- 
dent of the United States certainly has 
financial control, and he is retaining it by 
rules and regulations approved by him 
under which these amortization certifi- 
cates can be issued. Therefore, I am 
in hearty accord with the purpose of the 
chairman of the committee that this 
third principle should be eliminated, and 
the Piesident of the United States should 
be entrusted with the authority to ap- 
prove such rules and regulations as he 
may think desirable. I hope the confer- 
ence report will be adopted. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is ample au- 
thority in the law to insure its proper 
administration and to protect the tax- 
payers. If the law is not administered 
in the spirit intended, the responsibility 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of the 
President. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. There is one 
situation that attracts my attention. Of 
course, we are for this amortization; but 
I have been in contact with the War De- 
partment, and I find that while we have 
this provision, in the building of these 
Plants the Government is putting up at 
least $4 to $1 all the way through. The 
businessmen are not availing themselves 
of this amortization provision, and the 
Government is actually building the 
plants at the ratio of 4 to 1. I do not 
know how others may feel about it, but 
in that I can see the danger of a certain 
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socialization program where, once the 
Government builds the plants with its 
own money, when this emergency is over, 
they will insist that those plants ought to 
be operated and not left idle. Had the 
gentleman given any thought to that? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I had thought of 
something like that, but I will say in con- 
nection with the observation of the gen- 
tleman from New York that the dual 
responsibility provided for under exist- 
ing law has severely handicapped the 
Government in encouraging the fiow of 
private capital for the performance of 
these ccntracts. That is one of the rea- 
sons why the Government has had to 
advance such large sums for new con- 
struction. The purpose of the resolution 
is to obviate these delays. 

I am pleased that all Members who 
have been dissatisfied with this matter 
have locked into it and they are now 
satisfied with the understanding that has 
been reached among those who are to 
administer the law. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. The only rea- 
son I am bringing up this point is that 
the chairman says there is a large 
amount of contracts yet to be let. I 
think it is well for Members of the House 
to take notice of the fact that up to this 
time, instead of private industry taking 
advantage of this clause, the Govern- 
ment is putting up the money at the rate 
of 4 to 1 to build these plants. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. And it is significant 
that there has been something wrong in 
that respect. 

Mr RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Will there be rules and 
regulations for this amortization that 
will apply to all industries equally, so 
that there may be no discrimination be- 
tween the Army and the Navy relative 
to what they may think was necessary 
to be taken off as depreciation from 
those industries? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They will make 
joint regulations, which will be subject 
to the President’s approval. 

Mr. RICH. They will make the reg- 
ulations that will apply to all industries 
that are engaged in war work equally? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That will be their 
responsibility and their duty. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not so much concerned about the undue 
influence over taxes and finances which 
might be exercised by the Army or the 
Navy for I feel that any abuse of author- 
ity might easily be curbed and unauthor- 
ized practices nullified. This conference 
report and the action of the conferees 
indicated to me that the problem which 
affected the small businessman went di- 
rectly to the root of all that is vital to 
the surival of the small businessman, the 
small industrialist, and that the problem 
was not properly taken into account. I 
am assured now by both the chairman 
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and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Coorer!, with whom I discussed the mat- 
ter, and with others of the conferees, 
that this problem has been definitely 
solved; and that there are proper, ampie, 
and sufficient safegua: ds to protect small 
industries. I hold to the theory, and !. 
know from experience which I have had 
with the Army, particula.ly, and prob- 
ably it is true of the Navy also, that they 
have not taken into account as a general 
rule the needs of the small industrialist. 
I have had a bill in the hopper to pro- 
vide relief and I have been insisting for 
months that we should take care of the 
small industries. There are thousands 
of small industries today that are threat- 
ened with or are already standing idle. 
There are others that will be closed un- 
less something is done to divert more and 
more of the defense orders to their plants. 
They should be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent If we are to continue the practice 
of amortization of new construction and 
leave the decision in control of the Army 
and Navy, where contracts are given 
without any restraint or safeguard, what 
I fear is that the Army and Navy will go 
along the lines of least resistance and 
would play the game with their favorites, 
particularly the big fellows, to the ex- 
clusion of the small manufacturer. We 
have ample illustrations to bear that out; 
look at the record of contract letting to 
date. Small industry will be doomed un- 
less we act to prevent such practices. I 
understand that the checkmates have 
been applied; that fundamentally safe 
rules and regulations have been agreed 
upon and that small industry will have 
an equal chance with big industry, the 
favorite of the Army and Navy. I am 
satisfied to accept the assurance of the 
chairman of the committee and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
and other members of the conference 
committee, and therefore I interpose no 
objection. 

Mr. DOUGITTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the observation of the 
gentleman from Michigan | Mr. DINGELL], 
I would like to say that this matter o the 
protection of the smal) businessman and 
seeing that these contracts, as far as pos- 
sible, shall be distributed equitably and 
with due regard to the small businessman 
has be2n discussed with the authorities 
administering this law. 

I understand it will be their purpose 
and their policy to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the small businessman as far as 
can be done without militating against 
the interests of the Government. The 
small businessman, f course, must be 
able to show he can fulfill the contract. 
He must be able to show that he can se- 
cure the material with which to comply 
with bis contract. All of these, as well 
as other factors, must be taken into con- 
side-ation. 

I am satisfied that those in charge of 
the administration of this law have in 
mind and realize the importance and 
necessity of safeguarding the interests of 
the small manufacturer as far 1s possible. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I just came 
to the floor from my committee, having 
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heard this report was scheduled to come 
up later. I may be asking the chairman 
to repeat what he has already said, but, 
as I understood it, the House provision 
was going to maintain something of a 
check on the Army against its allotment 
of these expansions and new factories, but 
that the Senate provision, which replaced 
it in conference, eliminated any check, 
so that the Army simply issues the cer- 
tificates of necessity without being re- 
quired to consult with Odlum, Nelson, or 
anybody else outside the War Depart- 
ment. Is this the situation? 

Mr. DOUGHTON The authority is 
given to the President, and the President 
has the responsibility. He can call in 
for consultation whom he wishes; he can 
keep watch over it at every ster of the 
proceedings. 

The effect of the Senate amendment 
and I think the amendment is a proper 
one—is to expedite the letting of con- 
tracts and the furtherance of the na- 
tional-defense rogram. We have done 
the very best we could. We have placed 
the authority where it belongs. At least 
we have cured the criticism that has been 
so often heard and loudly voiced that the 
reason the program was not going for- 
ward as it should was because there was 
dual responsibility and dual administra- 
tion. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. As I under- 
stand it, the conferees have simply left 
the Senate provisions in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 
Those who objected to the Senate pro- 
visions on the ground that it might pos- 
sibly be poorly administered have con- 
curred in the Senate amendment with 
the understanding that the law will be 
administered to properly safeguard the 
public interest. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In other 
words, will Odlum and Nelson have some- 
thing to say on that? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Possibly their ad- 
vice will be sought, as well as the advice 
of others. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The reason 
many contracts have been held up is be- 
cause the Army did not understand the 
situation and would not be familiar with 
the capacity of industries, except a few 
big ones, which is a civilian problem, and 
were making expansions and authorizing 
new building when it was not merited 
and was unnecessary and extravagant. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER |. : 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think there should be no very great dif- 
ficulty in understanding the proposition 
as it is now before us. It brings to mind 
the fact that, after all, rules and regula- 
tions have the force and effect of law 
and in fact many times are even of more 
effect than the law and have a greater 
spread. Ihave seen some of my constitu- 
ents win a tax case down in a tax con- 
ference, before we had the Board of Tax 
Appeals, win it on the law but then lose 
it on the regulations. 

The idea we tried to work out was that 
there should be a grouping of effort to 
prepare the rules and regulations that 
would in a sense establish a basic policy. 
We hoped that could be agreed to by 
everybody, and I think that is what has 
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been done. I think that is what has 
brought about the final union of thought 
in this matter. 

The abuse of this delegated power to 
write regulations was a considerable fac- 
tor during discussion of the Walter-Logan 
bill which the House passed. When we 
write in a bill a provision reading in ef- 
fect: “Under such rules and regulations 
as may be promulgated by the Secretary 
of War,” or Secretary of the Treasury, 
or some other Secretary we leave the door 
wide open. We have followed time-hon- 
ored procedure but the trouble is that as 
soon as the bill becomes law then the 
regulations become a matter of the in- 
terpretation of the law by the attorneys 
in the various bureaus. and they do just 
about as they please; they do not give 
very much attention to the intent of 
Congress. As a matter of fact, they do 
not give as much attention to studying 
the intent of Congress as does the Su- 
preme Court. The Supreme Court fre- 
quently quotes from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, statements made by chairmen of 
committees on the floor, and things of 
like character; but these experts in the 
various departments in Washington write 
their own ticket in the regulations, and 
very frequently I have noticed in the 
past few years they come to us when we 
are revising a tax bill, for instance, with 
some amendment that we find was a 
regulation that they want enacted into 
law to take care of something they have 
already done. In a sense it is nothing 
but a validating act. It is a great pity 
that something cannot be done about it. 
It is not a new subject. It is one that has 
been before the Congress for years. The 
liberty that is taken by the legal divisions 
of all the departments in paying little or 
no attention to the intent of Congress 
and writing rules and regulations to suit 
themselves should be given careful con- 
sideration. The victims of such a policy 
should certainly have their day in court 
as was provided in the Walter-Logan bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
pursue somewhat the question asked by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
the gentleman from Michigan and to 
propound a question based on a supposi- 
tious case. Does this amortization fea- 
ture take care of a manufacturer who is 
under subcontract? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Of course, there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wanted to get that 
clear, even though such subcontractor 
is not devoting his entire plant to the 
defense effort? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is only the part 
he expands or enlarges to meet the na- 
tional-defense requirements that he can 
amortize. That applies to the subcon- 
tractor and contractor alike. 

Mr. LEWIS. My question was largely 
caused by a remark—perhaps I mis- 
understood it—by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] that the small 
manufacturer was not properly pro- 
tected. Did I correctly understand the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman from 
North Carolina will yield, I do not know 
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whether the gentleman got fully what I 
said or not. 

Mr. LEWIS. There was considerable 
confusion in the Chamber at that time. 

Mr. COOPER. Isimply stated that my 
interest all along was very keen for the 
small contractors and subcontractors 
throughout the country and I thought 
there should be some civilian agency to 
work along with the service departments 
and be in a position to help watch the 
interests of the small contractors so that 
they may receive a fairer. share of the 
contracts. 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman, then, 
against that background of feeling, is 
entirely satiefled with thi. arrangement? 

Mr. COOPER. I stated repeatedly 
that it does not go as far as I would like 
to see it go, but I think it is the best that 
can be done under existing circum- 
stances, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

HEARINGS ON TRADE-MARK BILL 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LANHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this minute as a means of ziv- 
ing notice to interested parties that 
hearings on H. R. 102, the so-called 
trade-mark bill, wil] be held in the 
caucus room of the old House Office 
Building, beginning at 10 o’clock, Tues- 
day, November 4. It is hoped that the 
hearings can be completed in 2 days. 

A subcommittee has been appointed 
for the purpose of conducting these 
hearings, and I think it appropriate that 
notice thus be given weli in advance to 
those who may wish to appear and 
testify. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question that Members are 
interested in, although it affects a dif- 
ferent matter. The original Lanham bill 
providing for public-works money in de- 
fense areas called for $150,000,000. In 
view of the urgency of other projects 
that cannot be included in the $150,- 
000,000, does the chairman of the com- 
mittee contemplate asking for more 
money or holding further hearings in the 
matter? 

Mr. LANHAM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that an investigation of that 
very situation is now being made. The 
applications are far in excess of $150,- 
000,000, and I think that in the reason- 
ably near future there will be a bill pre- 
sented for an additional authorization. 

Here the gavel feu. 

WITHDRAWAL OF BRANDY FOR FORTIFI- 

CATION OF WINES, PRODUCTION OF 

WINES, BRANDY, AND FRUIT SPIRITS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 5802, to amend cer- 
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tain provisions of law relative to the 
withdrawal of brandy for fortfication of 
wines and production of wines, brandy, 
and fruit spirits so as to remove there- 
from certain unnecessary restrictions. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Buck]? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain what those restric- 
tions are that will be removed if this bill 
‘is passed? 

Mr. BUCK. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that the re- 
strictions were all stricken out by com- 
mittee amendment. The bill provides 
only that wine and brandy may be made 
from pawpaws, papayas, pineapples, and 
cantaloups. The bill is a combination of 
a bill offered by one of the gentleman’s 
colleagues, the Delegate from Hawaii 
[Mr. Kine], and the gentleman from 
California {Mr. Izac]. Speaking as a 
grape Representative, I do not see any 
objection to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the 
gentleman from California if it is proba- 
ble, after the wine is made from those 
articles, if there is a likelihood of any 
of us having an opportunity to sample 
the cantaluup wine? : 

Mr BUCK. I suggest that the gentle- 
man consult the authors of the bill, the 
gentleman from California {Mr. Izac] 
and the Delegate from Hawaii IMr. 
Kine]. 

Mr. TREADWAY They are such 
liberal gentlemen that they will comply 
with any hint that may come in connec- 
tion with the proposal. 

Mr. BUCK. I will convey the gentle- 
man’s request to them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman recommend this 
brand of wine that is going to be per- 
mitted to be manufactured? 

Mr. BUCK. I shall sample it when it 
is manufactured—if ìt is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the. request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 3045 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended as fol- 
lows: Insert after the words “pear wines” a 
comma and the following: “pawpaw wines, 
papaya wines, pineapple wines,”; and by 
striking out “(9)” and inserting “(9) paw- 
paws, (10) papayas, (11) pineapples, (12) 
cantaloups, (13).” 

(b) That section 3031 (a) of the Internal 
Reyenue Code is amended by inserting after 
the words “pear wines”, wherever they appear, 
a comma and the following: “pawpaw wines, 
papaya wines, pineapple wines, cantaloup 
wines”; and by inserting after the words 
“pear brandy”, wherever they appear, a cam- 
ma and the following words: “pawpaw brandy, 
papaya brandy, pineapple brandy, cantaloup 
brandy.” 

(c) That section 3030 (a) (2) is amended 
by inserting after the words “pear wines”, 
wherever they appear, a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “pawpaw wines, papaya wines, pine- 
apple wines, cantaloup wines”, and by insert- 
ing after the words “pear brandy", wherever 
they appear, a comma and the following: 
“pawpaw brandy, papaya brandy, pineappie 
brandy, cantaloup brandy.” 
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(d) That section 3032 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by inserting after 
the words “pear brandy”, where they first 
appear in such section, a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “pawpaw brandy, papaya brandy, 
pineapple brandy, cantaloup brandy”, and by 
inserting after the words “pear wines” where 
they first appear in such section, a comma 
and the following: “pawpaw wines, papaya 
wines, pineapple wines, cantaloup wines”, 
and by striking out “and (8)” and by insert- 
ing “(8) no brandy other than pawpaw 
brandy may be used in the fortification of 
pawpaw wines and pawpaw brandy may not 
be used for the fortification of any wine other 
than pawpaw wine; (9) no brandy other 
than papaya brandy may be used in the for- 
tification of papaya wine and papaya brandy 
may not be used for the fortification of any 
wine other than papaya wine; (10) no 
brandy other than pineapple brandy may be 
used in the fortification of pineapple wine 
and pineapple brandy may not be used for 
the fortification of any wine other than pine- 
apple wine; (11) no brandy other than canta- 
loup brandy may be used in the fortifica- 
tion of cantaloup wine and cantaloup brandy 
may not be used for the fortification of any 
wine other than cantaloup wine; and (12).” 

(e) That section 3036 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by inserting after 
the words “pear brandy”, where they first 
appear in such section, a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “pawpaw brandy, papaya brandy, 
pineapple brandy, cantaloup brandy,” and by 
inserting after the words “pear wines”, where 
they first appear in such section, a comma 
and the following: “pawpaw wines, papaya 
wines, pineapple wines, cantaloup wines”; and 
by striking out “and (8)” and inserting (8) 
no brandy other than pawpaw brandy may be 
used in the fortification of pawpaw wine, 
and.pawpaw brandy may not be used for the 
fortification of any wine other than pawpaw 
wine; (9) no brandy other than papaya 
brandy may be used in the fortification of 
papaya wine and papaya brandy may not be 
used for the fortification of any wine other 
than papaya wine; (10) no brandy other than 
pineapple brandy may be used in the fortifl- 
cation of pineapple wine, and pineapple 
brandy may not be used for the fortification 
of any wine other than pineapple wine; (11) 
no brandy other than cantaloup brandy may 
be used in the fortification of cantaloup wine, 
and cantaloup brandy may not be used for 
the fortification of any wine other than 
cantaloup wine; and (12).” 

(f) That section 2825 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code is amended by inserting after the 
word “pawpaws”, and before the word per- 
simmons”, where they first appear in such 
section, a comma and the word “papayas”; 
and by inserting after the words “pear wine“ 
wherever they appear a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “pawpaw wine, papaya wine, pine- 
apple wine, cantaloup wine”; and by inserting 
after the words “pear brandy” a comma and 
the following: “pawpaw brandy, papaya 
brandy, pineapple brandy, cantaloup brandy.” 

(g) That section 3038 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by inserting after 
the words “pear wines” a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “pawpaw wines, papaya wines, pine- 
apple wines, cantaloup wines.” 

Sectfon 3031 (a), Internal Revenue Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) Withdrawal of spirits for fortification: 
Under such regulations and official supervi- 
sion and upon the giving of such notices and 
entries as the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, may prescribe, any 
producer of wines defined under the provisions 
of this subchapter may withdraw from any 
fruit distillery or internal revenue bonded 
warehouse grape brandy (hereafter in this sec- 
tion included in the term ‘brandy’), or wine 


spirits, for the fortification of such wines on 


the premises where actually made, and any 
producer of citrus fruit wines, peach wines, 
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cherry wines, berry wines, apricot wines, 
prune wines, plum wines, pear wines, paw- 
paw wines, papaya wines, pineapple wines, 
cantaloup wines, or apple wines (hereafter in 
this section included in the term ‘wines') may 
similarly withdraw citrus fruit brandy, peach 
brandy, cherry brandy, berry brandy, apricot 
brandy, prune brandy, plum brandy, pear 
brandy, pawpaw brandy, papaya brandy, pine- 
apple brandy, cantaloup brandy, or apple 
brandy (hereafter in this section included in 
the term ‘brandy’) for the fortification of 
wines as set forth in section 3032, Internal 
Revenue Code, on the premises where actually 
made. The amounts of tax at the rate im- 
posed by law on such brandy or wine spirits 
shall be charged immediately upon withdrawal 
against the producer withdrawing ‘the same: 
Provided, That whenever such brandy or wine 
spirits shall be lawfully used in the fortifica- 
tion of wines and accounted for in the man- 
ner provided by law and regulations, the pro- 
ducer shall be credited in the amount of the 
internal-revenue tax on so much of the 
brandy or wine spirits so withdrawn as was 
so used. Every producer of wines who with- 
draws such brandy or wine spirits shall give 
bond for the payment of the internal-revenue 
tax at the rate imposed by law due on such 
brandy or wine spirits, which bond shall be 
in such form as the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, shall, by regulations 
prescribe. The internal-revenue tax on such 
brandy or wine spirits shall be assessed 
against the producer of such wines who has 
withdrawn brandy or wine spirits for use in 
the fortification of such wines when such 
brandy or wine spirits are not lawfully used 
in the fortification of wines, or when such 
brandy or wine spirits are not so accounted 
for in the manner provided by law and regu- 
lations as to warrant remission of the tax. 
The maximum penal sum of any bond re- 
quired by this subchapter for any bonded 
winery or bonded storeroom shall be $50,000. 

“Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as exempting any wines, cordials, 
liqueurs, or similar compounds.from the pay- 
ment of any tax provided for in this sub- 
chapter 

“Any such wines may, under such regula- 
tions as the Commissioner may prescribe, with 
the approval of the Secretary, be sold or re- 
moved tax free for the manufacture of vine- 
gar, or for the production of dealcoholized 
wines containing less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of alcohol by volume. 

“The taxes imposed by this subchapter shall 
not apply to dealcoholized wines containing 
less than one-half of 1 percent of alcohol by 
volume.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after wines“, insert “canta- 
loup wines.“ 

On page 4, line 12, strike out word pa- 
payas’” and insert “words ‘papayas, canta- 
loups““ 

Page 4. after line 22, strike out the re- 
mainder of the page, and strike out all of 
pages 5, 6, and 7 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, waswead the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under the unani- 
mous- consent request submitted awhile 
ago by the gentleman from Massachu- 


‘setts Mr. McCormack], that the Chair 


be authorized to declare a recess at any 
time during the afternoon, the Chair 
announces now that the recess will be 
declared at 2 o'clock, in order that the 
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President of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Argentina and 10 of his colleacues 
may come on the floor, at which time 
Members will have the privilege of greet- 
ing and being greeted by them. The 
Chair indulges the hope that there will 
be as large an attendanc. on the floor 
at that time as possible. 


SECURITIES HELD BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3330) to 
authorize the sale, exchange, or other 
disposition of certain securities held by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, and I rise 
to a question of explanation rather than 
to object, may I say that this bill has a 
unanimous report from the Committee 
on Ways and Means and the gentleman 
from Michigan is authorized to report 
it for that committee. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is of sufficient importance 
that the gentleman from Michigan could 
well offer an explanation to the House 
as to the merits of the measure before we 
actually pass on it. I ask that he give 
that information for the benefit of the 
House. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
be glad to give such limited explanation 
as I am able. 

This bill merely gives authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
bonds to cover certain indebtedness owed 
to the Treasury of the United States and 
contracted for originally with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. It is a 
revival of authority which had previously 
been granted and which had lapsed. 

There are a number of cities involved 
that are anxious to make a fair and 
equitable settlement with the Treasury 
Department. 

The report in itself is ample, clear, and 
concise. It gives all the facts and the 
details, and for that reason I am not 
disposed to go into a lengthy discus- 
sion of the measure here, but I should 
be very glad to give such information as 
may be desired. 

This bill is intended, Mr. Speaker, to 
permit municipalities which are indebted 
to the Government of the United States 
at this time to come to the Treasury and 
then, where the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deems it to be in the public interest 
to accept their bonds or other valid cer- 
tificates in order to liquidate these obli- 
gations in a manner other than by cash, 
the Treasury may do so. I believe that 
is the meat and the substance of the 
measure. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, if this authority is 
given to the Treasury it will enable the 
Government to obtain the bonds and the 
securities of cities, which can in turn be 
sold by the Government, whereas now 
the Govern :ent has only evidences of 
indebtedness. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is right, and the 
Tray, is unable to liquidate the obli- 
gation. 
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Mr. DUNCAN. It is to the benefit of 
the Government to get these securities 
disposed of and liquidate the debt? 

Mr. DINGELL. It is. The Treasury 
and the various municipalities are eager 
to dispose of these obligations, but there 
is no authority for it now, the law having 
lapsed. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
to be a very important matter because it 
is a departure. I do not know that what 
is sought to be done here has ever been 
done before. 

I believe that the title is somewhat cf 
a misnomer. It reads 

A bill to authorize the sale, exchange, or 
other disposition of certain securities held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


That is not the real purpose of this 
bill, as I understand. The purpose is to 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept these securities. 

Mr. DINGELL. It is not a new depar- 
ture. The purpose is to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to accept, sell, ex- 
change, or otherwise dispose of these 
sec’ rities, in order to get the cash and 
take this indebtedness out of the Treas- 
ury portfolio. Right now the Treasury 
is holding the bag. The city of Detroit 
has the bonds printed, signed, and ready 
to deliver to the Treasury, but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has no authority 
to accept them. All the Treasury has 
now is a certificate which it originally 
accepted from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and for which it ad- 
vanced money to reimburse the coffers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, This authority will permit the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to accept the 
bonds issued by the city of Detroit. In 
that instance, the Treasury can sell the 
bonds of the city of Detroit, which today 
are selling at a premium, and can make 
a pretty penny on the deal. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I believe the 
title of the bill ought to be changed, then, 
to state that this is a bill to give the 
Treasury the power to accept such securi- 
ties, because the Treasury does not have 
that powcr now. 

Mr. DINGELL. It does not. It did 
have the power at one time. 

I believe this title to be in accordance 
with the original authority. If we are 
going to make any changes here on the 
floor, when the Treasury experts and the 
Budget have all gone over the title and 
set forth what it purports to cover and 
what the bill is intended to provide, then 
I believe we are making a serious mistake. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. This bill is not 
mandatory in the least on the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Secretary of the Treasury 
under this measure is authorized to en- 
ter into and obtain the very best deal he 
can in the interest of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Detroit or 
Cleveland or other large cities which are 
in debt to some fund of the Government 
want the Secretary of the Treasury to 
have the power to accept their obliga- 
tions. Of course, that will throw an obli- 
gation on the Secretary of the Treasury 
to see to it that these proffered obliga- 
tions are satisfactory, 
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Mr. DINGELL. That is right, but I 
may say to my friend that the bill is 
specific and covers only these particular 
obligations and does not go beyond them. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. What particu- 
lar obligations? 

Mr. DINGELL. The advancement of 
the $1,800,000 to the city of Detroit, and 
a total of $2,800,000, which includes vari- 
ous other cities. Any further authority 
with respect to any other negotiations 
would have to be covered by special act. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Are the other 
cities mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. Not in the bill, but 
they are mentioned in the report, and 
the cities are enumerated. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. How will the 
privileges and rights under this bill be 
held to these particular cities? 

Mr. DINGELL. Because the bill is 
8 in covering this particular prob- 
em. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. In other words, 
the bill is specific in providing that he 
may only accept money to liquidate cer- 
tain obligations covered in a certain way. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is right; money 
or bonds. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my friend 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Is there any provision in 
the legislation which sets up a method 
of determining the sufficiency of the se- 
curities offered in lieu of the certificates 
that the Treasury now holds or is it left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine whether they are 
well secured or not? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would say to my 
friend that in matters of this kind we 
must, of necessity, lodge discretion in 
the Secretary of the Treasury with the 
safeguard that he must deal in the public 
interest. That has been done in this bill. 
Obviously, if he accepted the bonds from 
a municipality where the bonds were sell- 
ing at 50 percent of par im order to liqui- 
date a certain obligation it would not be 
so very good. But, on the other hand, 
if in his discretion these bonds were going 
to go still lower, and eventually the 
Treasury might lose everything, it might 
be a very wise discretionary move on his 
part to take them at 50 cents on the dol- 
lar and sell them and get at least 50 cents 
on the dollar for the Treasury. 

Mr. MAY. In the instance of the city 
of Detroit, where $1,800,000 of bonds is 
involved, I imagine the Secretary of the 
Treasury would require that these bonds 
be revenue bonds supported by the power 
of the city to tax. 

Mr. DINGELL. Oh, yes; and while it 
is a mere supposition on my part, how- 
ever, at the present time I understand 
the bonds of the city of Detroit are sell- 
ing at a premium, so I assume they are 
of the type to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MAY. As the gentleman knows, 
they might sell at a premium and might 
be secured, but if they are revenue bonds 
subject to future levies, they would be 
secure. 

Mr. DINGELL. 
is so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lan- 
HAM). Is there objection to the request 


I understand that 
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of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows. 

Be it enacted, etc., That with respect to any 
bonds, notes. or other securities of counties 
and municipalities acquired by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under the pro- 
visions of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, approved July 21, 1932 
(47 Stat. 709), and transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the provisions of 
section 1 of the act of February 24, 1938 (52 
Stat. 79; U S. C., Supp V, title 15, sec. 
611a), and any bonds, notes, or other securi- 
ties acquire under the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to sell, exchange, or otherwise 
dispose of, any such bonds, notes, or other 
securities, or to enter into arrangements for 
the eatension of the maturity thereof, in 
such manner, in such amounts, at such 
prices, for cash, securities, or other property, 
or any combination thereof, and upon such 
terms and conditions as he may deem ad- 
visable and in the public interest. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] may have 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by him 
on October 17 over station WOL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


COPPER PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD on 
the same subject that I shall approach at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr CK. Mr. Speaker, the 
disturbing news comes to me that the 
Office of Production Management has 
decreed that our entire supply of copper 
is now needed for defense purposes to 
such extent that its use in peacetime 
production may or must be seriously cur- 
tailed. In view of the national emer- 
gency, I am one who believes in priority 
of defense preduction, whether it be with 
copper or of any other essential material. 
However, I am seriously concerned about 
the inroads which this necessitates on 
peacetime production. Does our national 
defense really demand, or our possible 
copper production really require; such a 
proposed cut in peacetime consumption? 

As I see it, it is-a question of degree. It 
may be that we can meet all wartime re- 
quirements for copper and very largely, 
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if not entirely, at the same time meet 
all, or nearly all, peacetime requirements. 
In this case we feel the need of accurate, 
reliable statistical data, for it would be 
too bad to base a national policy on guess- 
work, or somebody’s assumption—even 
on my assumption. The price of copper 
has been pegged for some time at 12 
cents a pound. Leading mining men in 
my State tell me that if the price were 
increased 2 cents a pound, a great deal 
more copper could be produced by the 
high-cost mines, or marginal mines, than 
is now being produced. 

As I had occasion to say on the floor 
of this Chamber some time ago, we must 
realize that copper is one of the most 
basic war essentials, and we must be very 
careful how we reduce or restrict its out- 
put. It is not in the interest of national 
defense to decrease our production, such 
as an unwise price-pegging plan could 
do, and I believe is now doing, for that 
would mean more and more reliance 
upon foreign production. It is far wiser, 
in my judgment, to pay 2 or 3 cents more 
per pound than we are now paying and 
thereby get the copper right here at 
home, as I am sure we can do. What 
we must do is meet fully all defense needs 
and also prevent wrecking the great 
many peacetime industries which need 
great quantities of copper. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program of the 
day I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. I wish to make 
a report to the House on my trip to South 
America as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee on 
the Department of State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a copy of a letter addressed by 
a constituent to the President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD an 
editorial taken from this morning’s 
Times-Herald. It speaks about Roose- 
velt’s war. I think it will be interesting 
for the Members to read and I would 
like to have permission granted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include an 
editorial from the Elgin (III.) Tribune, 
and one from the Chicago Daily Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection? 

There was no objection. 

INCREASE IN VETERANS’ PENSIONS 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
to provide that the rates of compensation 
or pensions to veterans and dependents 
of deceased veterans under laws and 
regulations administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration shall be increased by 
10 percent. 

Under the provisions of this bill, every 
person who is now or may hereafter be 
placed on the rolls of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under public acts would be 
entitled to a 10-percent addition to their 
established monthly compensation or 
pension award. This will affect approxi- 
mately 925,000 persons, of whom some 
615,000 are living veterans and 310,000 
are helpless dependents of deceased vet- 
erans. All wars and the Regular Estab- 
lishment are covered in this group. 

This measure is designed to afford 
some relief to this low-income group as 
an offset against the rapidly rising spiral 
of the cost of living. 

Our Government has already recog- 
nized the mounting cost of living and is 
taking steps to increase pay to certain 
groups which derive their principal in- 
come from the Federal Government. Re- 
cently, by an Executive order, a wage 
increase of 842 percent was granted to 
project workers of the W. P. A., effective 
November 1, 1941. This order will affect 
some 1,000,000 W. P. A. workers. 

If an increase for W. P. A. workers is 
desirable and necessary to offset the ris- 
ing cost of living, is it not reasonable to 
assume that similar consideration should 
be given the 925,000 veterans and de- 
pendents of deceased veterans whose 
average monthly income from the Gov- 
ernment is approximately $37.50 per 
person? 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
House and Senate will give early atten- 
tion to this needed relief for those who 
have borne the brunt of battle for the 
defense of our country and its institu- 
tions. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a tribute 
to the late Mr. Justice Brandeis, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by the 
inclusion of resolutions adopted by the 
American Mining Conference at its re- 
cent session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio address I delivered on Sunday 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Also, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include the proceedings of a 
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radio program given in honor of Mr. 
William Tyler Page on his seventy-third 
birthday, and I ask unanimous consent 
to include those proceedings, regardless 
of the amount of space they may take. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address upon the subject 
of building national unity delivered by 
Lt. Col. Leroy Hodges, State comptroller 
of Virginia, on Sunday October 12, 1941, 
at Stratford Hall on the occasion of the 
seventy-first anniversary of the death of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a recent editorial from one 
of my papers on the recent Argentine 
trade agreement. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. DINGELL. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp editorials which I deem worthy of 
preservation, one from the Detroit News 
of October 10, one from the same news- 
paper of October 14, and one from the 
Washington Post of October 15. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from F. D. Odlum, of the Office 
of Production Management, on how 
people may get along with the O. P. M. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Also, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by the inclusion 
of a statement by Mr. Vincent E. Villa- 
min on why Japan may break loose from 
the Axis. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the REcorp upon the subject of the 
manufacture of metallic magnesium and 
include also an article from the Portland 
Oregonian. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include part of a national 
broadcast on the coming in of the first 
generator at the Grand Coulee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


Is there 


Is there 
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the Recorp on the subject of strategic 
war material deposits. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include sev- 
eral editorials on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an article on the cost of war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
an order previously entered, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] to present bills 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


ADMISSION TO ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
OF INSANE PERSONS BELONGING TO 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4498) to 
provide for the admission to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital of insane persons belong- 
ing to the Foreign Service of the United 
States, with Senate amendments, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
menis, as follows: 


Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “or em- 
ployees.” : 

Page 1, line 7, after “in”, insert “section 
2 of.” 

Page 1, line 9, after “2),”, insert “or who 
are clerks in the Foreign Service classified as 
provided in section 1 of the act of February 
23, 1931 (46 Stat. 1207; U. S. O. 23 (a)), or 
who are employees in the Foreign Service and 
stationed outside the United States,”. 

Page 2, line 2, after “establish.”, insert 
“Upon the ascertainment of the legal resi- 
dence of persons so admitted to the hospital, 
the superintendeni of the hospital shall 
thereupon transfer such persons to their 
respective places of residence, and the ex- 
penses attendant thereon shall be paid from 
the appropriation for the support of the 
hospital.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will this be applicable 
to both noncareer and career men in our 
Foreign Service or merely to career em- 
ployees? Would the gentleman object to 
an amendment including noncareer em- 
ployees? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think, of course, 
the legislation is all-inclusive. I do not 
believe the suggested amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska is needed. We 
have this bill before us to provide for 
admission to St. Elizabeths Hospital of 
insane persons belonging to the Foreign 
Service of this country. 

Mr. STEFAN. But in many cases non- 
career employees in the Foreign Service 
are sOmetimes not considered Foreign 
Service officers, and sometimes they are 
discriminated against. I wonder if this 
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covers that particular class of employees. 
I think my colleague from Mississippi 
(Mr. McGexee] knows what I am talking 
about. In our travels over the country 
we found noncareer men discriminated 
against in some cases. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In further answer 
to the gentleman’s inquiry, there exists a 
letter from the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Cordell Hull, in which he mentions spe- 
cifically “officers and employees.” -I think 
certainly there would be no argument on 
this matter. 

Mr. STEFAN, I believe, in view of that 
explanation, it would cover noncareer 
men also, but I would like the Recorp to 
show that it is the intent of the commit- 
tee to include noncareer men. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. I am glad to 
have the Recorp show that also. I wish 
to add that the Senate amendments to 
the House bill provide that where the 
legal residence of the persons can be 
ascertained, the superintendent shall 
have authority to transfer such persons 
to that place of residence. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does the bill con- 
template the inclusion of a person living 
outside of the District, who was inducted 
into the service and later found to be 
mentally deranged? Would it permit his 
entrance to the hospital here in the 
District? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Regardless of where 
he lived? 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Les. 


Mr. CONNOR. I think it is a very 
good bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5708) to amend the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the chairman of the committee tell 
us just what this bill does and what sort 
of a precedent it establishes with respect 
to the unemployment-compensation 
funds? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In answer to the 
gentleman from South Dakota, I say to 
the membership that under existing law 
beginning with July 1, 1942, the District 
Unemployment Compensation Board is 
directed to segregate employers into 
classes and to determine for employers 
the rate of contribution. The Board now 
has to its credit with the Treasury De- 
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partment the sum of $23,000,000. The 
Board feels that a reserve of $10,000,000 
will be sufficient to protect the solvency 
of the fund under these circumstances. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? ` 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Can the 
gentleman state how long this $10,000,000 
will meet the normal expectancy of de- 
mands on this fund? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I can say that at 
least 6 years will be covered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Six years. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I cer- 
tainly am in favor of this legislation. I 
am very much opposed to the suggestion 
that the unemployment compensation 
fund, not only in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but throughout the country as a 
whole should be used as a means for 
Government deficit financing. Many of 
the States are having the same experi- 
ence, finding that the rates that have 
been charged are such that they have 
accumulated reserves out of all propor- 
tion to any need so far as solvency is con- 
cerned, and that a lesser rate would pro- 
vide ample reserves to meet unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for many 
years to come. It seems to me a foolish 
proposition to ask employers and em- 
ployees to take money from their pockets 
and put it in cold storage, so to speak, 
for years to come. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree with the 
gentleman from South Dakota. Here in 
the District of Columbia our committee is 
trying to remedy the situation. I be- 
lieve we should think of it in terms of the 
national picture also. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is aware of the national implica- 
tions involved? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is often used as a trial 
balloon on a lot of propositions. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true. I 
think also it is unfair to the employers 
that their rate should be increased. We 
feel that the provisions offered today are 
vital at this time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
approved June 28, 1935, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

In section 3 (c), line 2, after the word 
“year”, strike out the figures “1942” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the figures “1944.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “June” and insert 
“August.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “1944" and insert 
“1943.” 3 


Tke committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
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read the third time, and passed, and a 

motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 

DEPUTY CLERKS OF THE DISTRICT 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5377) to amend section 
111, title 18, of the Code of the District 
of Columbia, with respect to designation 
of deputy clerks by the clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 111, title 18, 
of the Code of the District of Columbia, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 111. Oath; bond; deputy clerks: The 
clerk of the District. Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia shall take 
the oath and give bond, with security, in the 
manner prescribed by law for the clerks of 
the district courts of the United States The 
said clerk shall have power to appoint deputy 
clerks and other necessary employees, and 
may assign any of the deputy clerks in his 
office to duty in the said general or special 
terms of the court, except in the probate 
term. Any of the duties of the clerk may be 
performed in his name by any of the deputy 
clerks, and such deputies may sign the name 
of the clerk to any process, certificate, and 
other official act required by law or by the 
practice of the court to be performed by the 
clerk, and may authenticate said signature by 
affixing the seal of the court thereto when the 
seal is necessary to its authentication. In 
such cases the signature shall be— 

“—, Clerk. 
“By Deputy clerk.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, under the present desig- 
nation in the District of Columbia Code, 
the deputies to the clerk of the United 
States court are designated as assistant 
clerks, This designation applies only to 
one United States district court, in the 
District of Columbia. The amendment 
would be of no consequence except for 
the fact that many official papers call for 
certification by the deputy clerk. and the 
District of Columbia is the only jurisdic- 
tion where there is no such designation. 
It is felt that the designation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should conform with 
that of every other statute relating to 
clerks in Federal district courts. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

DEFINITION AND PUNISHMENT OF VA- 

GRANCY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

BIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 5757) 
to define and punish vagrancy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the following 
classes of persons shall be deemed vagrants 
in the District of Columbia: 

(1) Any person known to be a pickpocket, 
thief, burglar, confidence operator, or felon, 
either by his own confession or by his having 
been convicted in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere of any one of such offenses or of 
any felony, and having no lawful employment 
and having no lawful means of support real- 
ized from a lawful occupation or source, and 
not giving a good account of himself when 
found loitering around in any park, highway, 
public building, or other public place, store, 
shop, or reservation, or at any public gather- 
ing or assembly. 

(2) Any person upon whom shall be found 
any instrument, tool, or other implement for 
picking locks or pockets or that is usually em- 
ployed or reasonably may be employed in the 
commission of any crime who shall fail satis- 
factorily to account for the possession of the 
same. 

(3) Any person leading an immoral or 
profligate life who has no lawful employment 
and who has no lawful means of support real- 
ized from a lawful occupation or source. 

(4) Any person who keeps, operates, fre- 
quents, lives in, or is employed in any house 
or other establishment of ill fame, or who 
(whether married or single) engages in or 
commits acts of fornication or perversion for 
hire. 
(5) Any person who frequents or loafs, 
loiters, or idles in or around or is the occu- 
pant of or is employed in any gambling estab- 
lishment or establishment where intoxicating 
liquor is sold without a license. 

(6) Any person wandering abroad and lodg- 
ing in any grocery or provision establishment, 
vacant house, or other vacant building, out- 
house, market place, shed, barn, garage, gaso- 
line station, parking lot, or in the open air, 
and not giving a good account of himself 

(7) Any person wandering abroad and 
begging, or who goes .bout from door to 
door or places himself in or on any high- 
way, passage, or other public place to beg 
or receive alms. 

(8) Any person who wanders about the 
streets at late or unusua. hours of the night 
without any visible or lawful business and 
not giving a good account of himself. 

(9) And all persons who by the common 
law are vagrants, whether embraced in any 
of the foregoing classifications or nov. 

Sec. 2. In all prosecutions under para- 
graphs 1, 3, and 9 of section 1 of this act the 
burden of proof shall be upon the defendant 
to show that he has lawful employment or 
has lawful means of support realized from a 
lawful occupation or source, 

Sec. 3. Any person convicted of vagrancy 
under the provisions of this act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $300 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 90 days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. The court may im- 
pose conditions upon any person found 
guilty under the aforesaid provisions and 0 
long a8 such person shall comply therewith 
to the satisfaction of the court the impo- 
sition or execution of sentence may be sus- 
pended for such period as the court may 
direct; and the court may at or before the 
expiration of such period remand such sen- 
tence or cause it to be executed. Conditions 
thus imposed by the court may include sub- 
mission to medical and mental examination, 
diagnosis, and treatment by proper public 
health and welfare authorities, and such 
other terms and conditions as the court may 
deem best for the protection of the com- 
munity and the punishment, control, and 
rehabilitation of the defendant. The health 
officer of the District of Columbia, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Police Department, the 
Board of Public Welfare, and the probation 
officers of the court are authorized and di- 
rected to perform such duties as may be 
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directed by the court in effectuating com- 
pliance with the conditions so imposed upon 
any defendant. 

Src. 4. All prosecutions under this act shall 
be in the police court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the name of the District of Colum- 
bia, by the corporation counsel or any of his 
assistants. 

Sec. 5. That section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act for the preservation of the public 
peace and protection of property within the 
District of Columbia,” approved July 29, 
1892, as amended by an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 8, 1898, and so much of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, approved 
March 3, 1909, as defines and punishes va- 
grancy and section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act for the suppression of prostitution in 
the District of Columbia,” approved August 
15, 1935, are hereby repealed. This act shall 
not be construed as repealing or amending 
any other acts of Congress, but shall be taken 
as supplementary thercto. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with or impede or 
diminish in any way the right to strike or 
the right to picket. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AVIATION EDUCATION IN SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 5476) 
to provide aviation education in the 
senior high schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill, as I under- 
stand it, authorizes a program for teach- 
ing aviation education in the schools. As 
a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
West Virginia what the effect of this bill 
is so far as the District’s finances are 
concerned? How much will this cost? 
When is it proposed to start the courses? 
And will it call for any deficiency appro- 
priation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would like to make 
a brief statement explaining the bill, and 
will give the gentleman the information 
he asks for in conclusion, 

I may say in answer to the gentleman’s 
inquiry that the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to authorize the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia to include 
in the senior high school curricula an ad- 
ditional optional course in aeronautics 
which shall include instruction in aero- 
dynamics, the theory of flight, the air- 
plane and its engine, mechanics, engi- 
neering, meteorology, practical air navi- 
gation, map reading, and such other allied 
subjects as the Board, in its discretion, 
may deem it advisable to prescribe. 
These subjects now constitute the present 
Civil Aeronautics Administration course 
in aviation, 
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Having in mind the great and growing 
importance of aviation, your Committee 
on the District of Columbia believes that 
here in this jurisdiction this proposed 
course will be of real value both from an 
educational and a national-defense view- 
point. Mr. Speaker, I have for many 
years been intensely interested in broad- 
ening the aviation training program by 
placing every facility before our youth. 
This bill aids toward that end. 

For the carrying out of the purposes 
of this bill we believe that in the current 
fiscal year not to exceed $16,000 will be 
necessary. The bill has a favorable re- 
port from the Board of Education and 
from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is con- 
templated that these courses will be in- 
stituted during the current school year? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, starting if pos- 
sible in January. It was originally hoped 
to begin this past September. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
Board of Education indicated that they 
can finance it out of their general ap- 
propriation, or will a deficiency appro- 
priation be necessary? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is believed it can 
be handled out of the present funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Edu- 
cation is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish and to include in the curricula of 
the senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia, as an additional optional course, 
a course in aeronautics, which shall include 
instruction in aerodynamics, the theory of 
flight, the airplane and its engine, mechanics, 
engineering, meteorology, practical air navi- 
gation, map reading, and such other allied 
subjects as the Board in its discretion may 
deem it advisable to prescribe. Such course 
shall be first offered during the high-school 
term beginning in September 1941. There- 
after such additional courses in aeronautics 
may be added as deemed desirable by the 
Board of Education. The same credit toward 
graduation may be given for said course as is 
given for other optional courses in said 
schools. 

Src, 2. The Board is further authorized to 
employ a sufficient number of teachers of 
aeronautics, not to exceed six, adequately to 
instruct those pupils who elect to pursue the 
said course, at the salary rates authorized for 
teachers in the senior high schools. 

Sec. 3. The Board shall provide the pupils 
of the senior high schools, free of charge, 
with the use of all aeronautical textbooks, 
maps, and other necessary educational sup- 
plies required for said course. 

Sec. 4 There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not to exceed $16,000 in 
order to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Src. 5. The Board shall hereafter include 
in its annual estimates of money required for 
the public schools of the District of Columbia 
for the ensuing year an amount sufficient 
to defray the expenses herein authorized. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “September 1941” 
and insert “1942.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE AND MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5784) to consolidate 
the police and municipal courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, as 
heretofore constituted, be, and they are 
hereby, consolidated into a single court to be 
known as the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia. The court shall consist of a 
chief judge and nine associate judges ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The judges of the police and municipal 
courts holding office on the effective date of 
this act shall serve as judges of the munici- 
pal court hereby created until the expira- 
tion of their respective commissions or until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 
The President shall designate a judge of said 
court as chief judge thereof. 

Sec. 2. Each judge appointed after the ef- 
fective date of this act shall be appointed for 
a term of 6 years and shall continue to dis- 
charge the duties of his office until his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed and qualifies Each 
judge shall be subject to removal as now 
provided by law. The salary of the chief 
judge shall be $8,500 per annum and the 
salary of each associate judge shall be $8,000 
per annum. Each judge, when appointed, 
shall take the oath prescribed for judges 
of courts of the United States. No person 
shall be appointed unless for a period of at 
least 5 years immediately preceding his ap- 
pointment he has been an actual resident of 
or has actually maintained a place of abode 
in the District of Columbia, and has for at 
least 5 years actually been engaged in the 
practice of the law in the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 3. (a) The chief judge shall, from 
time to time and for such period or periods 
as he may determine, designate the judges 
to preside and attend at the various branches 
and sessions of the court. He shal] have 
the power to determine the number and fix 
the time of the various sessions of the court, 
to control the calendar of cases and to di- 
vide it and assign it among the judges, He 
shall also be charged with the general ad- 
ministration and superintendence of the 
business of the court. It shall be the duty 
of each associate judge to attend and serve 
at any branch or session of the court to which 
he is assigned. Each associate judge shall 
promptly at the commencement of each 
month submit to the chief judge a report 
in writing of the duties performed by him 
during the preceding month, which report 
shall specify the number of days attend- 
ance in court of such judge during this 
month, and the branch courts upon which 
he has attended, and the number of hours 
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per day of such attendance, and such other 
data as may be required by the chief judge, 
and in such form as the chief judge shall 
require. The chief judge shall submit to the 
Attorney General and to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia a quarterly re- 
port of the business of the court and of the 
duties performed by the judges of the court 
during the preceding 3 months, Each judge 
shall be entitled to vacations, which shall 
not exceed 36 court days in any one calen- 
dar year, and which shall be taken at such 
times as may be determined by the chiet 
judge. The chief judge shall have author- 
ity to appoint and remove a clerk, whose 
salary shall be $5,000 per year, and chief 
probation officer of the court, whose salary 
shall be $4,000 per year The clerk so ap- 
pointed shall have and exercise the powers 
and authority heretofore had or exercised by 
the clerk of the police court and the clerk 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. The clerk of the court shall have 
authority, subject to the approval of the 
chief judge, to appoint and remove such dep- 
uty clerks and such other employees as they 
may deem necessary, except court clerks for 
the respective judges who shall be appointed 
by each judge, their compensation to be in 
such sum as shall be fixed by the chief Judge 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
chief probation officer shall have authority. 
subject to the approval of the chief judge, 
to appoint and remove such assistant pro- 
bation officers and such other employees 
of the probation office as he may deem nec- 
essary. and to fix their compensation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and shall 
have supervision and direction over them 

(b) The chief judge shal] give his atten- 
tion faithfully to the discharge of the duties 
especially pertaining to his office, and to the 
performance of such additional judicial work 
as he may be able to perform. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the chief judge 
and the associate judges to meet together 
at least once in each month in each year. 
at such time as may be designated by the 
chief judge, for the consideration of such 
matters pertaining to the administration of 
justice in said court as may be brought be- 
fore them z 

(d) In the event of the absence, disability, 
or disqualification of the chief judge. his 
duties shall devolve upon and be performed 
by the other judges in the order of seniority 
of their commissions, 

Sec, 4. (a) The municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, as established by this 
act, shall consist of a criminal and a civil 
branch The court and each judge thereof 
shall have and exercise the same powers and 
jurisdiction as were heretofore had or exer- 
cised by the police court of the District of 
Columbia or by the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, and the several judges 
thereof, on the effective date of this act, and, 
in addition, exclusive jurisdiction in civil 
cases, including actions against adminis- 
trators and executors and other fiduciaries, in 
which the claimed value of personal property 
or the debt or damages claimed, exclusive of 
interest, attorney’s fees, protest fees, and 
costs, does not exceed the sum of $2,000. The 
court shall also have jurisdiction over all 
cases properly pending in the municipel 
court or the police court immediately prior 
to the effective date of this act. 

(b) Service of process in the criminal di- 
vision of the court shall be had as provided 
under existing law for the police court; serv- 
ice of process in the civil division of the court 
shall be had as provided under existing law 
for the municipal court. The court shall 
adopt and have a seal, and shall be a court 
of record 

(c) The decision of any one judge of the 
court upon any matter shall be and consti- 
tute the decision of the court upon such 
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matter, and the same shall not be heard, 
reviewed, or decided by any other judge of 
the court. 

(d) All final judgments entered by said 
court after the effective date of this act shall 
remain in force and effect for 6 years and no 
longer, unless a transcript of the same shall 
have been docketed in the office of the clerk 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia; nor shal] any such 
judgment of the municipal court become a 
lien upon any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments until so docketed; and such judg- 
ments when so docketed shall become judg- 
ments of the said United States district court 
for all purposes: Provided, however, That any 
motion or other application to vacate, set 
aside, or modify any such judgment shall be 
filed in and addressed to the said municipal 
court. 

Sec 5. If in any suit, other than a sult for 
equitable relief, commenced in the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the court at any time not later 
than the pretrial hearing that the amount in- 
volved in the suit will not justify a judgment 
in excess of $1,000, the court may certify 
such case to the municipal court for tria) 
The pleadings in such case, together with a 
copy of the docket entries and of any orders 
theretcfore entered therein, shall be sent to 
the clerk of the municipal court, together 
with any unused balance of the deposit for 
costs, and the case shall be called for trial 
in that court promptly thereafter; and shall 
thereafter be treated as though it had been 
filed originally in the municipal court, except 
that the jurisdiction of that court shall ex- 
tend to the amount claimed in such plead- 
ings, even thourh it exceed the sum of $2,000 

Sec 6 (a) There is hereby established and 
created a municipal court of appeals for the 
hearing of appeals from final orders or judg- 
ments of the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia as established by this act, and 
of the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The municipal court of appeals shall 
consist of a chief judge and two associate 
judges appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Each 
judge shall be appointed for a term of 6 
years and shall continue to discharge the 
duties of his office until his successor shail 
be appointed and qualifies. The qualifica- 
tions for judges of said court shall be the 
same as those for judges of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia. Each 
judge shall be subject to removal in accord- 
ance with existing law applicable to police 
and municipal judges. The salary of the chief 
judge shal] be $9,500 per annum, and that of 
each associate judge shall be $9,000 per 
annum. Each judge, when appointed, shal) 
take the oath prescribed for judges of courts 
of the United States. 

(b) In the event of the absence, disability, 
or d’squalification of any judge of the muni- 
cipal court of appeals or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of any such judge, the 
chief judge of the municipal court of appeals 
may designate and assign any judge of the 
municipal court or of the juvenile court to 
act temporarily as a Judge of the municipal 
court of appeals The chief judge of the 
municipal court of appeals, whenever he 
finds it in the public interest to do so, may 
designate and assign any judge of the munic- 
pal court of appeals to act temporarily as a 
judge of the municipal court. In the event 
of the absence, disability, or disqualification 
of the chief judge of the municipal court cf 
appeals, his powers shall be exercised by that 
judge of the municipal court of appeals next 
in seniority according to the date of commis- 
sion. 

(c) The municipal court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia shall appoint a clerk 
who shall exercise the same powers and per- 
form the same duties in regard to all matters 
within the jurisdiction of the court as are 
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exercised and performed by the clerk of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, so far as the same may be 
applicable, whose salary shall be $—— per 
year. The clerk, with approval cf the chief 
judge of the court, shall have authority to 
appoint and remove such deputy clerks and 
such other employees as he may deem neces- 
sary, their compensation to be in such sums 
as shall be fixed by the chief judge in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended. 

Sec. 7. Any party aggrieved by any final 
judgment or order of the muicipal court or 
of the juvenile court may appeal as of right 
to the municipal court of appeals. The notice 
of appeal shall be filed in said municipal 
court of appeals within 5 days from the date 
of the judgment or order appealed from, and 
with such notice to the opposite party as shall 
be required by rule. Appeals in civil cases 
shall be prosecuted as nearly as practicable 
in accordance with the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. Appeals in criminal cases shall 
be prosecuted as nearly as practicable in the 
manner prescribed for appeals in criminal 
ceses from district courts of the United States 
to cirenit courts of appeals Said municipal 
court of appeals shall review the record on 
appeal, and shall affirm, reverse, or modify 
the order or judgment in accordance with 
law: Provided, however, That reviews of judg- 
ments of the small claims and conciliation 
branch of the municipal court shall be by 
application for the allowance of an appeal, 
filed in said municipal court of appeals. Said 
application shall be on a standard form, in 
simple language, prescribed by the municipal 
court, stating the amount and nature of the 
claim, the amount and nature of the judg- 
ment, the ruling or rulings complained of, 
and a statement by the trial judge of the 
substance of the testimony. When the ap- 
pealing party is not represented by counsel, 
it shall be the duty of the clerk of the small 
claims and conciliation branch to prepare 
the application in his behalf. The applica- 
tion for appeal shall be filed in the municipal 
court oi appeals within 3 days from the date 
of judgment. It shall be promptly presented 
by the clerk to the chief judge and to each 
of the associate judges for their consideration. 
If they or any one of them are of the opinion 
that the appeal should be allowed, the appeal 

hall be recorded as granted, and the case set 

down for hearing on appeal, and given a pre- 
ferred status on the calendar, and heard in 
the same manner as other appeals in said 
court. If the chief judge and both associate 
judges skall be of the opinion that an appeal 
should be denied, such denial shall stand as 
an affirmance of the judgment of the trial 
court, from which there shal] be no further 
appeal. 

Sec. 8. (a) Any party aggrieved by any 
final order or judgment of the municipal 
court of appeals may seek review thereof by 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia by petition for allowance 
of an appeal. The petition shall be in writ- 
ing and shall be filed with the clerk of said 
United States court of appeals within 10 days 
after the entry of such order or judgment, 
the contents of the petition to conform to the 
requirements which said United States court 
of appeals may by rule prescribe. Said United 
States court of appeals may prescribe rules 
governing the practice and procedure in such 
applications, the preparation of and the time 
for filing the transcript of the record in such 
cases, and fully regulate all matters relating 
to appeals in such cases. If said United States 
court of appeals shall allow an appeal, the 
court shall review the record on appeal and 
shall affirm, reverse, or modify the order or 
judgment in accordance with law. 

(b) The municipal court of the District of 
Columbia and the municipal court of appeals 
shall have the power and are hereby directed 
to prescribe, by rules, the forms of process, 
writs, pleadings and motions, and practice 
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and procedure in such courts, to provide for 
the efficient administration of justice, and the 
same shall conform as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable to the forms, practice, and procedure 
now obtaining under the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. Said rules shall neither 
abridge, enlarge, nor modify the substantive 
rights of any litigant. After their effective 
date all laws in conflict therewith shall be of 
no further force or effect: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require any change in the existing 


rules, procedure, or practice now in effect in, 


the small claims and conciliation branch of 
the presently constituted municipal court; 
nor shall this act or any section thereof in 
any way repeal or modify the provisions of 
the act of March 5, 1938 (52 Stat. 103, ch. 43), 
establishing said smal] claims and concilia- 
tion branch. 

Src. 9. Any judge of the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, as established by 
this act, any judge of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia, or any judge of the 
municipal court of appeals may hereafter 
retire after having served as a judge of such 
court for a period or periods aggregating 20 
years or more, whether continuously or not, 
and the President shall be authorized to ap- 
point a successor. Any judge who so retires 
shall receive annually in equal monthly or 
semimonthly installments, during the re- 
mainder of his life, a sum equal to such pro- 
portion of the salary received by such judge 
at the date of such retirement as the total of 
his aggregate years of service bears to the 
period of 30 years, the same to be paid in the 
same manner as the salaries of the aforesaid 
judge or justice. In no event shall the sum 
received by any such judge hereunder to be 
in excess of the salary of such judge at the 
date of such retirement. In computing the 
years of service under this section, service in 
the police court of the District of Columbia 
or the municipal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia as heretofore constituted, or in the 
municipal court of appeals hereby created 
shall be included whether or not such service 
be continuous. The terms “retire” and “re- 
tirement” as used in this section shall mean 
and include retirement, resignation, or failure 
of reappointment upon the expiration of the 
term of office of an incumbent. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Judges of the police court 
and of the municipal court holding office 
on the effective date of this act shall con- 
tinue in office as judges of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia created 
hereby until the expiration of terms for 
which they were respectively appointed and 
until their successors are appointed and 
qualify. 

(b) Any judge receiving retirement sal- 
ary under the provisions of this act, and not 
having retired because of mental or physical 
disability, may be called upon by the chief 
judge of the municipal court or the chief 
judge of the municipal court of appeals to 
perform such judicial duties as may pe re- 
quested of him in either of said courts, or in 
the juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia, but in any event no such retired judge 
shall be required to render such service for 
more than 90 days in any calendar year after 
such retirement. In case of illness or disa- 
bility precluding the rendering of such sery- 
ice such retired judge shall be fully relieved 
of any such duty during such illness or 
disability. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect 120 days 
after the date of its approval. 

Sec. 12. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sufficient sum or sums to 
carry into effect the provisions of this act for 
which no appropriations have heretofore 
been authorized. 

zc. 13. The municipal court as estab- 
lished under this act shall have in each of 
its several branches an official stenographic 
reporter, who shall attend each and every ses- 
sion of each and every branch of said court 
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and stenographically record all proceedings 
therein, and transcribe the same upon order 
of the presiding judge in each such branch. 
The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are hereby authorized and directed to 
contract for such stenographic services with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5), under available 
appropriations. : 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
certain committee amendments, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
RANDOLPH: Page 3, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
the words and figures “$5,000 per year“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “fixed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended.” 

Page 3, line 23, strike out the words and 
figures “$4,000 per year” and insert in leu 
thereof “fixed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended.” 

Page 4, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words 
“subject to the approval of the chief judge.” 

Page 4, line 4, strike out the word “they” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “he,” 

Page 4, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words 
“subject to the approval of the chief judge.” 

Page 6, line 24, strike out “$1,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof 62.000.“ 

Page 13, line 21, strike out the words “one 
hundred and twenty” and insert “forty-five.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr Sasscer: Page 
2, lines 15 to 17, strike out the words “he 
has been an actual resident of or has actu- 
ally maintained a place of abode in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and has for at least 5 years 
actually,” and insert in lieu. thereof “he or 
she has.” 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the House will agree that this amend- 
ment is perfectly fair. As the bill is pre- 
sented to the House it provides that the 
judges who shall be appointed to this 
newly created court must be residents of 
the District of Columbia. The purpose, 
I assume, is to possibly prevent lame- 
duck appointments to this court of per- 
sons who have not practiced in the Dis- 
trict or persons who may overnight come 
in from outside. 

My amendment confines appointments 
to the bar of the District of Columbia 
and confines it, as provided in the bill, 
to 5 years’ practice here in the District, 
which would prevent that situation, but 
permits appointment of members of the 
bar of the District of Columbia wh. have 
practiced here and nowhere else but in 
the District, who are actually members of 
the bar of the District of Columbia but 
who live, perchance, in the 2900 block of 
Rhode Island Avenue instead of the 2800 
block, putting them in Maryland instead 
of the District of Columbia, or perhaps 
members of the bar of the District of 
Columbia who have practiced here all 
their lives and who are actively engaged 
here but live on one side of Chevy 
Chase Circle instead of on the other side. 
The same situation exists in Virginia. 
In substance this amendment confines 
the appointments to bona fide practi- 
tioners of the District of Columbia, but 
does not bar those practitioners who live 
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a block over the lime. With the situation 
prevailing here in the District, with the 
downtown section constantly being taken 
over by the Government, with the resi- 
dential section pushing farther out, we 
feel the amendment is fair and that these 
practitioners who live over the line but 
who have practiced here should not be 
barred. 

i a RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The committee 
members have given consideration to the 
proposed amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland. We feel that because 
of the peculiar situation which the Dis- 
trict holds to nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia that the amendment is proper, and 
we agree to accept it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to make a brief explanation of the 
purposes of this bill, which is to combine 
and to consolidate the personnel of the 
present municipal court and the present 
police court of the District. We desire 
to provide a more efficient management 
of both branches of a consolidated court 
and a more flexible arrangement for the 
assignment of judges and clerks and a 
comprehensive system of records and sta- 
tistics covering the work of the various 
judges. 

The measure also requires regular 
meetings of the judges and will relieve 
the United States District Court of a sub- 
stantial part of its burdens by increasing 
the jurisdiction of the new court in cer- 
tain cases, and provides speedier trials in 
cases involving $3,000. or less. This 
measure will simplify the procedure by 
bringing it in conformity with the new 
Federal rules of civil procedure. This 
proposal is badly needed to improve the 
administration of justice in local cases 
and to correct many evils which the com- 
mittee found have been caused by either 
bad management or lack of management 
within both of these presently constituted 
trial courts. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REVENUE ACT OF 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5591) to amend the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does the bill refer to 
gasoline tax? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It does not refer 
to the gasoline tax, but I believe an ex- 
planation should be made to the House 
of the provisions of this measure. 

This bill would correct certain defi- 
ciencies and improve the administration 
of the Income Tax Act of the District of 
Columbia. The exemption section has 
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been rewritten to conform to the ex- 
emption provisions of the Federal income 
tax laws. The requirement of an afi- 
davit about matters contained in indi- 
vidual returns is eliminated. The re- 
quirement of a $25 filing fee for corpora- 
tions is eliminated, and there is substi- 
tuted a provision requiring all corpora- 
tions, except those expressly exempted 
from the tax, engaged in any business 
in the District, to obtain a license and to 
pav for it an annual fee of $10. 

There are also minor changes looking 
toward the improvement of the inheri- 
tance and the estate taxes. The com- 
mittee believes these changes all to be 
advisable and helpful in the solution of 
certain d‘fficulties which have arisen in 
connection with the existing law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Reserv- 
ing the right to object. Mr. Speaker. does 
the bill in any way affect the status of 
people working in the District of Colum- 
bia whose residence is in their home 
States? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; it does not. 

Mr. HAINES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I believe the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from 
South Dakota answers the question I had 
in mind. This does not affect the income 
taxpayers in other States? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; it does not go 
to that matter. in reply to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That (a) section 2 (d) 
of title IT of the District of Columbia Reve- 
nue Act of 1959 is amended to read as follows: 

„d) The following organizations shall be 
exempt from taxation under this title: 

“(1) Labor organizations; 

“(2) Fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, 
or associations, (A) operating under the lodge 
system or for the exclusive benefit of the 
members of a fraternity itself operating un- 
der the lodge system; and (B) providing for 
the payment of life. sick, accident, or other 
benefits to the members of such society, 
order, or. association, or their dependents; 

“(3) Cemetery companies owned and oper- 
ated exclusively for the benefit of their mem- 
bers or which are not operated for profit; and 
any corporation chartered solely for burial 
purposes as.a cemetery. corporation and not 
permitted by its charter to engage in any 
business not necessarily incident to that pur- 
pose. no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit. of any private share- 
holder or individual; 

“(4) Corporations, and any community 
chest. fund. or foundation, organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, no part of the net earnings of wh ch 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual, and no substantial part 
of the activities of which is carrying on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempting to in- 
fluence legislation; 

“(5) Business leagues, chambers of com- 
merce. real-estate boards, or boards of trade, 
not organized for profit and no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual; 

“(6) Civic leagues or organizations not or- 

for profit but operated exclusively 
for the promotion of social welfare, or local 
associations of employees, the membership 
of which is limited to the employees of a 
designated person or persons in a particular 
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municipality, and the net earnings of which 
are devoted exclusively to charitable, educa- 
tional, or recreational purposes; 

“(7) Clubs organized and operated exclu- 
sively for pleasure, recreation, and other non- 
profitable purposes, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder; 

“(8) Farmers’ associations organized and 
operated on a cooperative basis exempt from 
income tax under sections 101 (12) and (13) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; 

“(9) Banks, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, and companies, in- 
corporated or otherwise, which guarantee the 
fidelity of any individual or individuals. such 
as bonding companies, which pay taxes on 
their gross earnings, premiums, or gross re- 
ceipts under existing laws of the District of 
Columbia; 

“(10) Corporations organized for the ex- 
clusive purpose of holding title to property, 
collecting income therefrom, and turning 
over the entire amount thereof. less expenses, 
to an organization which itself is exempt 
from the tax imposed by this title; 

(11) Corporations organized under act of 
Congress, if such corporations are instrumen- 
talities of the United States and if, under 
such act, as amended and supplemented, such 
corporations are exempt from Federal income 
taxes; 

“(12) Voluntary employees! beneficiary as- 
sociations providing for the payment of life, 
sick, accident, or other benefits to the mem- 
bers of such association or their dependents, 
if (A) no part of their net earnings inures 
(other than through such payments) to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual and (B) 85 percent or more of the 
income consists of amounts collected from 
members for the sole purpose of making such 
payments and meeting expenses; 

“(13) Voluntary employees’ beneficiary as- 
sociations providing for the payment of life, 
sick, accident, or other benefits to the mem- 
bers of such association. or their dependents 
or their designated beneficiaries, if (A) ad- 
mission to membership in such association is 
limited to individuals who are officers or em- 
ployees of the United States Government, 
and (B) no part of the net earnings of such 
association inures (other than thrcugh such 
payments) to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual.” 

(b) Section 4 (a) of title II of said act is 
amended by striking out the words “of indi- 
viduals” appearing in line 1 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “definition.” 

(c) Paragraph 5 of section 5 (a) of title II 
of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) Losses in transactions for profit: 
Losses sustained during the taxable year and 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, if incurred in any transaction entered 
into for profit, which profit wouid be subject 
to taxation under this title, though no con- 
nected with the trade or business.“ 

(d) Section 15 (a) of title II of said act 
is amended by striking out the words “under 
oath" in line 2 thereof. 

(e) Section 16 of title II of said act is 
amended ta read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. Every corporation not expressly 
exempt from the tax imposed by this title 
shall make a return which shall state spe- 
cifically the items of its gross Income and 
the deductions and credits allowed by this 
title, and such other information for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
title as the Commissioners may by regula- 
tions prescribe. The return shall be sworn 
to by the president, vice president, or other 
principal officer, and by the treasurer, assist- 
ant treasurer, or chief accounting officer. In 
cases where receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, 
or assignees are operating the property or 
business of corporations, such receivers, trus- 
tees, or assignees shall.make returns for such 
corporations in the same manner and form as 
corporations are required to make returns. 
Any tax due on the basis of such returns 
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made by receivers, trustees, or assignees shall 
be collected in the same manner as if col- 
lected from the corporation of whose business 
or property they have custody and control.” 

(f) Section 18 of title II of said act is 
amended by adding thereto the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Federal deficiency assessments: Every 
person required to make a return under the 
provisions of this title shall, within 60 days 
after the date any income tax deficiency 
assessment (other than a deficiency assess- 
ment of only interest or penalties) is made 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
Treasury Department of the United States for 
any taxable period covered by this title, file 
with the assessor a copy of such Federal de- 
ficiency assessment, together with a report 
showing the basis of such deficiency deter- 
mination.” 

(g) Section 19 of title II of said Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(b) Section 23 (a) of title DO of said act 
is amended by striking out paragraph “(4)” 
and “(5)" thereof and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 

“(4) Every estate the net income of which 
for the taxable year is $1,000 or over; 

“(5) Every trust the net income of which 
for the taxable year is $100 or over; 

“(6) Every estate or trust the gross in- 
come of which for the taxable year is $5,000 
or over, regardless of the amount of the net 
income.” 

(i) Section 24 of title II of said act is 
amended by adding after subsection (h) 
thereof the following new subsection: 

(1) Credits against net income: There 
shall be allowed to an estate the same per- 
sonal exemption as is allowed to a single per- 
son under section 9 (a). ano a trust shall be 
allowed a credit of $100 against net income.” 

(j) Section 26 (b) of wtle II of said act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Extension of time for payments: At 
the request of the taxpayer the assessor may 
extend the time for payment by the tax- 
payer of the amount determined as the tax 
for a period not to exceed 6 months from 
the date prescribed for the payment of the 
tax or an installment thereof: Provided, 
however, That where the time for filing a 
return is extended for a period exceeding 6 
months under the provisions of section 19, 
the assessor may extend the time for pay- 
ment of the tax, or the first installment 
thereof, to the same date to which he has 
extended the time for filing the return In 
such case the amount in respect to which 
the extension is granted shall be paid on or 
before the date of the expiration of the 
period of the extension.” 

(k) Section 38 of title I of said act is 
amended by adding thereto the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) If extension granted for payment: of 
deficiency: If the time for payment of any 
part of a deficiency is extended there shall 
be collected, as a part of the tax. interest on 
the part of the deficiency the time for pay- 
ment of which is so extended at the rate of 1 
percent per month for the period of the ex- 
tension If a part of the deficiency the time 
for payment of which is so extended is ndt 
paid in full, together with all penalties and 
interest due thereon, prior to the expiration 
of the period of the extension, then interest at 
the rate of 1 percent per month shall be 
added and collected on such unpaid amount 
from the date of the expiration of the period 
of the extension until it is paid.” 

(1) Section 41 of title II of said act is 
amended by striking out “section 26 (c)” in 
line 3 thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 26 (b).” 

(m) Scction 42 (a) of title II of said act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 42 (a) Negligence: Any person re- 
quired under this title to pay any tax, or re- 
quired by law or regulations made under 
authority thereof to make a return, keep 
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any records, or supply information, who fails 
to pay such tax, to make such return, to keep 
such records, or supply such information, 
at the time or times required by law or reg- 
ulations, or who makes a false or fraudulent 
return, shall, upon conviction thereof (in ad- 
dition to other penalties provided by law), 
be fined not more than $300 for each and 
every such failure or violation, and each and 
every day that such failure continues shall 
constitute a separate and distinct offense. 
All prosecutions under this subsection shall 
be brought in the police court of the District 
on information by the corporation counsel 
or one of his assistants in the name of the 
District.” 

(n) Paragraph 20 of section 43 of title II 
of said act is amended to read as follows: 

(20) The word ‘assessor’ means the as- 
sessor of the District of Columbia or his 
duly authorized representative or representa- 
tives 

(o) Title I of said act is amended by add - 
ing the following new section to be num- 
bered “Sec. 44”: 

“Sec. 44. Information returns: Every person 
subject to the jurisdiction of the District in 
whatever capacity acting, including receivers 
or mortgagors of real or personal property, 
fiduciaries, partnerships, and employers 
making payment of dividends, interest, rent, 
salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, com- 
pensations, remunerations, emoluments, or 
other income, shall render such returns 
thereof to the assessor a8 may be prescribed 
by rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sioners.” 

(p) Title II of said act is amended by 
adding the following new section to be num- 
bered Sec. 45"; 

“Sec. 45. Withholding of tax at source: 
Whenever the Commissioners shall deem it 
necessary in order to Satisfy the District's 
claim for income tax payable by any for- 
eign corporation or person not a resident of 
the District, they may, by rules and regula- 
tions, require any person subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the District to withhold and pay 
to the collector of taxes an amount not in 
excess of 5 percent of all income payable by 
such person to a foreign corporation or other 
person not a resident of the District. After 
such foreign corporation or nonresident per- 
son shall have filed all returns required un- 
der this title, and the same shall have been 
audited, the collector of taxes shall refund 
any overpayment to the taxpayer.” 

(q) Title II of said act is amended by 
adding the following new section to be num- 
bered “Sec. 46”: 

“Sec. 46. Licenses: (a) Every corporation 
(except those expressly exempt from the tax 
imposed by this title) engaging in or carry- 
ing on any business, or receiving income from 
District of Columbia sources, shall obtain a 
license so to do on or before the ist day of 
January of each year: Provided, That such 
license for the calendar year 1941 may be 
obtained within 60 days after the approval of 
this act. Applications for licenses shall be 
upon forms prescribed and furnished by the 
Commissioners, and each application shall be 
accompanied by a fee of $10. 

“(b) All licenses issued under this title 
shall be in effect for the duration of the 
calendar year in which issued, unless revoked 
as herein provided, and shall expire at mid- 
night of the 31st day of December of each 
year. No license may be transferred to any 
other corporation. 

“(c) All licenses granted under this title 
to corporations having an office or place of 
business in the District must be conspicuous- 
ly posted in the office or on the premises of 
the licensee, and said license shall be accessi- 
ble at all times for inspection by the police 
or other officers duly authorized to make such 

on. 

“(d) Every corporation not having an office 
or place of business in the District but which 
receives income from District sources or en- 
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gages in or carries on any business in the 
District by or through an employee or agent 
shall procure the license provided by this 
title. Every employee or agent of any such 
corporation shall carry either the license or 
a certificate from the assessor that the license 
has been obtained, which license or certifi- 
cate shall be exhibited to the police or other 
officers duly authorized to inspect the same. 
Such certificate shall be in such form as the 
assessor shall determine, and shall be fur- 
nished, without charge, by the assessor, upon 
request. No employee or agent of a corpo- 
Tation not having an office or place of business 
within the District shall engage in or carry 
on any business in the District for or on 
behalf of such corporation unless such cor- 
poration shall have first obtained a license, 
as provided by this title. 

“(e) The Commissioners may, after hear- 
ing, revoke any license issued hereunder for 
failure of the licensee to file a return or cor- 
rected return within the time required by 
this title, or to pay any installment of tax 
when due thereunder. 

“(f) Licenses shall be renewed for the en- 
suing calendar year upon application as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section. No 
license shall be renewed if the taxpayer has 
failed or refused to pay any tax or install- 
ment thereof, or pens“ es thereon, imposed 
by this title: Provided, however, That the 
Commissioners, in their discretion, for cause 
shown, may, on such terms or conditions as 
they may determine or prescribe, waive the 
provisions of this subsection. 

“(g) Any corporation receiving income trom 
District sources or engaging in or carrying on 
any business in the District without first 
having obtained a license so to do, and any 
person engaging in or carrying on any busi- 
ness for or receiving income from District 
sources on behalf of a corporation not having 
a license so to do, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $300 for each 
and every failure, refusal, or violation, and 
each and every day that such failure, refusal, 
or violation continues shall constitute a sep- 
arate and distinct offense. Al) prosecutions 
under this subsection shall be brought in the 
police court of the District on information by 
the corporation counsel or any of his assist- 
ants in the name of the District. 

“(h) The term ‘business’ as used in this 
section shall include the carrying on or ex- 
ercising for gain or economic benefit, either 
direct or indirect, any trade, business. or 
commercial-activity in the District.” 

(r) Title II of said act is amended by add- 
ing the following new section to be num- 
bered “Sec. 47”: 

“Sec. 47. Compensation for services ren- 
dered for a period of 5 years or more: In the 
case of compensation (a) received for per- 
sonal services rendered by an individual in 
his individual capacity, or as a member of a 
partnership, and covering a period of 5 
calendar years or more from the beginning 
to the completion of such services, (b) paid 
(or not less than 95 percent of which is paid) 
only on completion of such services, and (c) 
required to be included in gross income of 
such individual for any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1939, the tax at- 
tributable to such compensation shall not be 
greater than the aggregate of the taxes at- 
tributable to such compensation had it been 
received in equal portions in each of the years 
included in such period.” 

Src. 2. The provisions of section 1 of. this 
act shall apply to the taxable year 1940, and 
succeeding taxable years, except that the pro- 
visions of subsection (q) thereof requiring 
licenses for corporations, and the provisions 
of subsection (e) thereof eliminating the re- 
quirement of payment of a fee for filing cor- 
poration returns shall apply to the taxable 
year 1941, and su taxable years. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 2, article II. of title V 
ot the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended by title V of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 2. There shall be credited against and 
applied in reduction of the tax imposed by 
section 1 of this article the amount of any 
estate, inheritance, legacy, or succession tax 
lawfully imposed by any State or Territory 
of the United States, in respect of any prop- 
erty included in the gross estate for Federal 
estate tax purposes as prescribed in title III 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended. or 
as hereafter amended or reenacted: Provided, 
however, That only such taxes as are actually 
patd and which are proper allowances against 
the Federal estate tax may be applied as a 
credit against and in reduction of the tax 
imposed by section 1.” 

(b) Section 8, article II, of title V of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended by title V of the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act of 1939, is amended by 
striking out “article IV” in line 8 thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof “article IIT." 

(c) Section 4, article II, of title V of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as amended by title V of the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act of 1939, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. If the taxes imposed by this title 
are not paid when due, 1 percent interest for 
each month or portion of a month from the 
date when the same were due until paid shall 
be added to the amount of said taxes and 
collected as a part of the same, and said taxes 
shall be collected by the collector of taxes in 
the manner provided by law for the collec- 
tion of taxes due the District on personal 
property in force at the time of such collec- 
tion: Provided, however, That where the time 
for payment of the tax imposed by this title 
is extended by the assessor or where the pay- 
ment of the tax is lawfully suspended under 
the regulations for the administration of this 
title, or where the date for payment of any 
tax imposed by article II of this title is ex- 
tended by the provisions of section 8 of 
article II of this title beyond 17 months after 
the date of death of the decedent, interest 
shall be paid at the rate of 6 percent per 
annum from the dat on which the tax 
would otherwise be payable.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MEANS OF EGRESS FOR BUILDINGS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5486) to provide for 
means of egress for buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, for protection 
against fire, are hereby authorized, after pub- 
lic hearing, to promulgate regulations to re- 
quire the owner entitled to the beneficial use, 
rental, or control of any building now existing 
or hereafter erected, other than a private 
dwelling, which is three or more stories or 
over 30 feet in height, or is used as a hospi- 
tal, school, asylum, sanitarium, convalescent 
home, or for similar use, or as a place of 
amusement, public assembly, restaurant, or 
for similar use, to provide, install, and main- 
tain sufficient and suitable means of egress, 
guide signs, guide lights, exit lights, hall and 
stairway lights, standpipes, fire extinguishers, 
alarm gongs and striking stations, and such 
other appliances as the Commissioners may 
deem ni for such buildings and in 
addition thereto to require municipal fire- 
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alarm connection and remote-control sta- 
tion or stations, to be connected to the 
municipal fire-alarm central-office headquar- 
ters, for any building 5 or more stories in 
height, or for any building 3 or more stories 
in height having a single floor area of over 
$5,000 square feet. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to occupy any building 30 days after notice in 
writing from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or their designated agents 
that the owner entitled to the beneficial use, 
rental, or control of any building has failed 
or neglected to comply with the notice pro- 
vided for by this act to provide any such 
building with means of egress or appliances 
required by the regulations promulgated by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
under this act. 

Sec. 3. The notice from the Commissioners 
requiring the erection of means of egress and 
other appliances required by the regulations 
promulgated under this act shall specify the 
character and number of means of egress or 
other appliances to be provided, the location 
of the same, and the time within which said 
means of egress or other appliances shall be 
provided, and in no case shall more than 90 
days be allowed for compliance with said 
notice unless the Commissioners shall, in 
their discretion, deem it necessary to extend 
their time. 

Sec, 4. Any owner entitled to the beneficial 
use, rental, or control of any building failing 
or neglecting to provide means of egress, guide 
signs, guide lights, exit lights, hall and stair- 
way lights, standpipes, fire ishers, 
alarm gongs and striking stations, municipal 
fire-alarm connection, and remote-control 
stations, connections to the municipal fire- 
alarm central-office headquarters, or other ap- 
pliances required by the regulations promul- 
gated under this act after notice from the 
Commissioners or their designated agents so 
to do, shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $100 per day for each and every day he 
fails to comply with such notice. Any per- 
son violating any other provision of this act 
or regulations promulgated hereunder shall be 
punished, upon conviction thereof, by a fine 
of not less than $10 nor more than $100 per 
day for each and every day such violation 
exists, 

Src. 5. Any notice required by this act shall 
be deemed to have been served if delivered to 
the person to be notified or left with any 
adult person at the usual residence or place 
of business of the person to be notified in the 
District of Columbia, or, if no such residence 
or place of business can be found in said 
District of Columbia by reasonable search, if 
left with any adult person at the office of any 
agent of the person to be notified, provided 
such agent has any authority or duty with 
reference to the building to which said notice 
relates, or, if no such office can be found in 
said District, by reasonable search, if for- 
warded by registered mail to the last-known 
address of the person to be notified and not 
returned by the post-office authorities, or, if 
no address be known or can by reasonable 
diligence e ascertained, or, if any notice for- 
warded as authorized by the preceding clause 
of this section be returned by the post-office 
authorities, if published on 10 consecutive 
days in a daily newspaper published in the 
District of Columbia, or, if by reason of an 
outstanding unrecorded transfer of title, the 
name of the owner in fact cannot be ascer- 
tained beyond a reasonable doubt, if served 
on the owner of record in the manner herein- 
before provided or delivered to the agent, 
trustee, executor, or other legal representa- 
tive of the estate of such person. Any notice 
to a corporation shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be de med to have been served on such 
corporation if served on the president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, general manager, or any 
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principal officer of such corporation in the 
manner hereinbefore provided for the services 
of notices on natural persons holding property 
in their own right, or if no such Officer can 
be found in said District by reasonable search, 
then by publication for 10 consecutive days 
in a daily newspaper published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and notice to a foreign 
corporation shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be deemed to have been served if served 
on any agent of such corporation personally 
or if left with any person of suitable age and 
discretion residing at the usual residence or 
employed at the usual place of business of 
such agent in the District of Columbia, or if 
published on 10 consecutive days in a daily 
newspaper published in the District of 
Columbia, 

Sec, 6, In case of failure or refusal of the 
owner entitled to the beneficial use, rental, 
or control of any building required by the 
regulations promulgated under this act to 
comply with the requirements of the notice 
provided for in section 3, the Commissioners 
or their designated agents are hereby em- 
powered to cause such construction and in- 
stallation of means of egress and other ap- 
pliances mentioned in the notice provided for, 
and the Commissioners are hereby authorized 
to assess the costs thereof as a tax against the 
buildings on which they are erected and the 
ground on which the same stands, said as- 
sessment to bear interest at the rate and be 
collected in the manner provided in section 5 
of the act entitled “An act relating to the 
levying and collecting of taxes and assess- 
ments, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1938. 

Sec. 7. The District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, in term 
time or in vacation, may upon a petition of 
the District of Columbia filed by its said Com- 
missioners, issue an injunction to restrain 
the use or occupation of any building in the 
District of Columbia in violation of any of 
the provisions of this act or of the regulations 
promulgated under this act by the owner, 
lessee, or occupant, 

Src. 8. All acts, parts of acts, and regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect after 90 
days from the date of its enactment. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill authorizes the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to promulgate regu- 
lations, after sufficient necessary public 
hearings, which would require the owner 
of any building other than a private 
dwelling to provide proper means of 
egress and exit and proper equipment for 
protection against fire. 

This legislation was the subject of 

public hearings lasting over several weeks 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and there were 
at least two hearings in the full District 
Committee. The bill meets with the ap- 
proval, we believe, of the residents, of 
the Real Estate Board, and of the offi- 
cials of the District of Columbia. 
. The present law is antiquated and fails 
to provide for speedy action, which it is 
felt is essential in matters dealing with 
the protection of lives and property here 
in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of our young men and women have 
come to Washington in recent months 
to work for the Government. Thou- 
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sands more are coming every week. 
Hundreds have come from my State and 
district. Most of them are young and 
their parents are worried regarding their 
living conditions here. We are receiv- 
ing letters from their parents who seem 
worried about conditions in Washington. 
These parents have been reading in the 
newspapers about the Washington crime 
wave, about the terrible traffic condi- 
tions, about the continual increase in the 
price of living, and about the condi- 
tions in some of the apartment houses 
and rooming houses in which these young 
people must live. I have been doing 
what I can to give these young people 
all of the service and information at my 
command when they come to me for 
assistance. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations having to do 
with the appropriations for the District 
of Columbia I have made some investiga- 
tions and I find the conditions deplor- 
able. About 200,000 people are here 
working for the Government. They are 
being kicked about from place to place 
and are being gouged wherever that 
gouging is possible. These young people 
do not know from day to day whether 
they can remain in the rooming houses 
or homes in which they live because of 
the tremendous crowding and the ever- 
changing rooming-house system that 
exists here. Although I shall take up 
some of these matters soon with the 
Commissioners I want Members of the 
House to know some of these things be- 
cause they are affecting your constitu- 
ents, too. Also I want the District Com- 
mittee to do something about this right 
away. I will confine myself briefly to 
the housing conditions here in order that 
you may be put on notice and also that 
the Commissioners may study the mat- 
ter and give some relief to our people 
who are asked to come here to work and 
find that it is almost impossible for them 
to find a place in which to sleep. 

One complaint comes to me from my 
constituents that they are living in a 
home in the northwest part of the city 
where the owner has been told that she 
must close her residence up as a room- 
ing house because a local ordinance for- 
bids homes in that particular neighbor- 
hood being used as a rooming or board- 
ing house. These constituents, who 
come from very fine families back home, 
are satisfied with the home. They tell 
me they pay $40 per month for room 
and board there. I know their salaries 
are very low compared to living costs. 
But they are not complaining about the 
price they pay, although these prices 
have been raised and are continually 
rising. They are glad to have a job. 
What they complain about is that they 
want to stay in this home, which they 
say is run by people of high character. 
They like this home and the neighbor- 
hood. Their parents back home are sat- 
isfied with it. They feel that these 
young people are safer in such a home 
rather than be forced to move into some 
rooming house in the business section of 
the city. They want to stay there. I 
realize that people who have built homes 
in these neighborhoods want them to 
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remain a residential section; that to allow 
rooming houses to be made of residences 
there may depreciate the value of their 
property. In answer to that I would say 
that these are not normal times. This 
is an emergency during which the Gov- 
ernment has asked these people to come 
here to work in order to carry out the 
national-defense program to a success- 
ful climax. We find all kinds of resi- 
dences and apartment houses being 
turned into offices and the roomers 
turned out into the streets. That is be- 
cause there is an emergency and the 
space is badly needed. So it is time to 
extend the benefits of such emergency 
to these people from my district who 
work in offices and must have some place 
to sleep and eat. I feel that when times 
become normal again we can revert back 
to the strict ordinances so far as resi- 
dences are concerned. But now when 
the emergency is just becoming acute 
we must have space for everything—of- 
fices, places for people to eat and sleep 
as well. Washington people should real- 
ize this and give their aid to these people 
who come here from long distances to 
work in this gigantic program. I hope 
that these ordinances which are driving 
our young people out of respectable resi- 
dences where they feel safe should be 
temporarily suspended and some as- 
surance be given to these young people 
that we have an interest in them and 
that we will do all we can to give them 
a safe and respectable place in which to 
live. That is the least we can do for 
these fine young American boys and girls 
who come to their Nation’s Capital to 
work. 5 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska and desire to say that your Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia—if 
I may say so, your hard-working Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia—has 
under consideration the very problem to 
which the gentleman refers. I talked 
only this morning at quite some length 
to one of the three Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, Hon. Guy Ma- 
son, who has himself recognized the 
problem facing us at the present time. 
We believe there can be a setting aside 
of the zoning regulations, at least for 
the period of the emergency. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We propose to 
draft legislation to bring before the com- 
mittee for consideration the very problem 
mentioned by the gentleman. 

May I make a further observation: 
There has been a widespread feeling 
among Members of the House that rents 
in some instances, and perhaps in many 
instances, in the District of Columbia are 
exorbitant, and that certain individuals 
have taken advantage of the influx of 
defense workers and hiked their rents 
unmercifully and not in accordance with 
the increased cost of operation of the 
properties they have for rental. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia, after weeks of consideration 
of this problem, are ready to report and 
are reporting to this House a bill which 
we trust will come before you in the next 
few days, and which we believe will fairly 
and sanely solve the problem of certain 
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high rents which are today prevalent in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. My people are not com- 
plaining so much about the rents they 
pay out in the residential districts as 
they are about the orders they receive 
to leave there and go somewhere else to 
live, and the folks back home are getting 
copies of the papers here talking about 
crimes and rackets here, and they are 
afraid their young people are not safe 
here. They would like for them to stay 
in the places where they have a room 
that they feel is safe for them. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one more min- 
ute in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. T. PHEIFFER. Will 
the gentleman tell me whether the bill 
seeks to distinguish between types of 
buildings—that is, with regard to so- 
called fireproof buiidings or frame build- 
ings—as well as the kind of equipment 
that will be required to be furnished and 
also proper means of egress from the 
respective kinds of buildings. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
raises a point which was discussed at 
length in the hearings. It was believed 
that is a matter that should be left to 
develop at the hearings before the regu- 
lations are promulgated in any specific 
instance, and after full and thorough 
discussion and public hearings on every 
point under consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I am 
glad the committee has that in mind be- 
cause I think it is very important. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “height”, in- 
sert “in which sleeping quarters for the ac- 
commodation of 10 or more persons are pro- 
vided above the first floor.” 

Page 2, strike all of lines 6 and 7, and the 
part of line 8 reading “fire-alarm central- 
office headquarters” and insert in lieu there- 
of: “thereto municipal fire-alarm connection, 
to be connected directly or indirectly to the 
municipal fire-alarm central-office head- 
quarters, or a fire-alarm system reporting 
through a private central station connected 
with the municipal fire-alarm central-office 
headquarters.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike the words “and re- 
mote-control stations,”. 

Page 3, line 12, insert after the word “head- 
quarters”, the words “or through a central 
station,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE-FUEL TAXES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5558) increasing motor- 
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vehicle-fuel taxes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman, the chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee, whether or not he 
will arrange for time for discussion of 
this matter which is now presented to the 
House? The gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. Rees] would like time and I should 
like to have some time to discuss this 
question of the increase of the gasoline 
tax. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am sure if the 
gentlemen ask the Chair for recognition 
in their own right they will receive it. I 
believe that would be the best way to 
proceed here. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the only 
thing I am interested in is with respect 
to the question of time. There is opposi- 
tion to increasing this gasoline tax. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not believe 
there is any opposition to increasing this 
tax. I do not know of a single Member 
who would stand on this floor and oppose 
an increase of the gas tax in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MICHENER. Certain Members 
have spoken to me about the matter and 
have stated that they are going to oppose 
this bill, and I do not believe this measure 
is going through in 5 minutes. The gen- 
tleman is starting something here and he 
might as well understand it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentlemen in 
question are not opposed to this bill, but 
I think they want to increase the gas tax 
more than the proposed legislation calls 
for. I am certain that is the position of 
those gentlemen. We know that in 47 
States the gas taxes are higher than in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to have at least 5 minutes if that is 
agreeable to the gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, the only 
thing I have in mind is that I may be 
protected and have a chance to talk on 
the measure. If that is understood by the 
chairman of the committee it is all right 
with me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the unanimous-con- 
sent request before the House at this time 
is that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, there are one or two points I want 
to be sure about before agreeing to the 
request. Will the chairman state 
whether or not the Committee on the 
District of Columbia would consider that 
the passage of this bill would commit the 
House in any sense to approval of the so- 
called Whitehurst plan, or will the funds 
that are raised from the increase in the 
gas tax be available for expenditure on 
whatever street or road improvement 
seemed proper without regard to whether 
they are or are not included in the so- 
called Whitehurst plan? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Answering the gen- 
tleman’s question, the funds could be 
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used for whatever purpose the Commis- 
sioners felt advisable to take care of our 
growing traffic problem. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. One fur- 
ther question. It is understood, is it not, 
that the present law provides that the 
fees coming from the gas tax must go for 
street or road purposes and cannot be 
diverted to other purposes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the tax of 2 cents 
per gallon on motor-vehicle fuels within the 
District of Columbia, sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of by an importer, or used by him in a 
motor vehicle operated for hire or for com- 
mercial purposes, imposed by the act of April 
23, 1924, as amended, is hereby increased 1 
cent per gallon effective January 1, 1942, and 
extending to and including June 30, 1949. 

Sec. 2. The act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, «nd for 
other purposes,” approved April 23, 1924, as 
amended, is hereby further amended by strik- 
ing out the word last“ wherever the same 
occurs in sections 4, 5, and 6 of said act 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-fifth.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this measure is to increase the 
gasoline tax in the District of Columbia 
1 cent per gallon for a period of 7 years, 
so that a much-needed highway program 
may be undertaken, and undertaken 
speedily. At the present time the gaso- 
line tax here, as I said earlier in the dis- 
cussion, is lower than prevails in 47 States 
of the country, while the so-called high- 
way fund is in a critical condition. It is 
estimated that this 1-cent increase will 
yield a revenue of approximately $1,500,- 
000 a year. $ 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iagree with the 
gentleman from West Virginia that the 
gasoline tax in the District of Columbia 
should be increased. As à matter of fact, 
I know the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] has always 
felt the tax should be increased in a man- 
ner that would make it more equitable 
as compared with other jurisdictions. 

Let me say right here that I appreciate 
the fact that to serve on the District 
Committee is more or less of a thankless 
task and that I believe the distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], is doing a splendid 
job. We, as Members of this body, should 
appreciate his services more than we do. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us provides 
for an increase of 1 cent per gallon on the 
sale of gasoline in the District. A bill 
was introduced making the increase 
2 cents, or 4 cents in all, except the 
regular Federal tax of an additional 
1½ cent, with which we are all familiar. 
It looks as if there must have been a com- 
promise of some kind in the committee. 
In any event, it should be increased 
2 cents instead of 1 cent. The tax then 
will not quite amount to the average of 
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4.4 cents, as indicated by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. All States 
around the District have a higher tax 
than in the District. In West Virginia, 
for instance, it is 5 cents in addition to 
the Federal tax. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If I have au- 
thority to yield; yes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The gentleman 
has the privilege of offering an amend- 
ment, if he so desires. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
And that is what I want to talk about. 
I understand the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SPRINGER] expects to offer 
such an amendment. If not, then I am 
ready to offer it. I want the Members 
to have a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall expect to speak 
further when the amendment is offered. 
I think it is fair; it is equitable; it is in 
line with the Whitehurst report. The 
funds are needed, and those who are 
called upon to pay the additional tax can 
afford to do so just as well as they can 
in your State or mine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my purpose to be entirely frank, always, 
with the membership of this House in 
connection with legislation that comes 
from the District of Columbia Committee. 
Iam the chairman of that committee, it 
is true, but I bring in legislation which the 
committee itself has approved. I am not 
always in agreement with all of the pro- 
visions of the bills brought here by the 
District of Columbia Committee. And I 
think other chairmen are often found in 
that position. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Answering the di- 
rect question of the gentleman from 
Kansas, I say that personally I felt that 
2 cents is a more equitable tax than 1 
cent. I appointed a subcommittee, of 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Hunter], was chairman, and 
that committee went into this matter 
thoroughly and it was felt, after all the 
testimony, that the increase asked for 
should be 1 cent instead of 2 cents. For 
that reason they brought their report to 
the full committee and the full committee 
agreed with the subcommittee. That is 
the way the legislation comes here today. 
Of course there will be an amendment 
offered to increase it 1 cent, and I think 
this House in its good judgment will pass 
upon that proposal. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. 


$ . PHEIFFER. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I gen- 
erally find myself in accord on District 
matters with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, and with my good 
friend and colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees]. However, I believe it is quite un- 
fair and not very cognate to use other 
States as a criterion in determining what 
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the gasoline tax should be for the District 
of Columbia, because we are dealing with 
a very small area in comparison to the 
48 States which have vast highway sys- 
tems to build and maintain. 

We also know that although it may be 
contrary to law, in many States there are 
diversions from the gasoline-tax fund for 
other purposes. I speak advisedly on 
that score. 

Now, dealing with the argument that 
the people of the District of Columbia 
should be taxed on the same basis as the 
people of the other States, is it not well, 
in all fairness to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to give heed to what 
I have said on this floor many times; 
that is, that we are dealing in the Federal 
District of Columbia with the business of 
all the 130,000,000 people of this country, 
all of which is transacted here for the 
benefit of those people? The highways of 
the District of Columbia are used for the 
benefit of every one of them. The great 
influx of new people on account of the 
defense program has resulted in a great 
many more automobiles being brought in, 
with resulting heavier highway traffic, 
and the necessity for building new high- 
ways, and repairing and remodeling of 
existing highway facilities. Therefore, I 
do not believe it is equitable, Mr. Speak- 
er, to cast the entire burden of the main- 
tenance of the highways of the District 
of Columbia, which are used by and for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, on the permanent resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. I be- 
lieve we should take into consideration 
all of the equities in passing on this very 
important question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I wanted to inquire 
of the gentleman as to what it is pro- 
posed to do with the fund collected by 
this increase of taxes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There is a highway 
program which is contemplated, a badly 
needed plan which has been languishing 
for years and years. With the tremen- 
dous increase in the population of Wash- 
ington, a natural increase, and also the 
influx of emergency workers, this has 
been accentuated, and we need this fund 
at this time to carry forward this im- 
proved street program. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The extra amount 
you would get out of this tax would be 
used for the purpose of improving the 
roads within the District? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is exactly 


right. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. In my own State 
there is a tax of 4 cents. Isee no reason 
why the people of the District of Colum- 
bia should not be required to pay the 
same tax that we pay throughout the 
country. I am therefore in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gertleman from 
New York [Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER] re- 
ferred to something about diversion of 
this fund. We have had this question 
of increased gasoline tax ir the District 
of Columbia before our Committee on 
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Appropriations for a number of years. 
We were told that there is no diversion 
of gasoline-tax money in the District <€ 
Columbia and that it is all used for 
streets and roads. I would like to have 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia tell me if in his 
investigation and the hearings on this 
bill there was any evidence to the effect 
that there is diversion of gasoline-tax 
money in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe there was 
no evidence of such existing. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Are these funds 
earmarked especially for highway im- 
provement? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: Page 
1, line 7, after the word “increase”, strike out 
“one cent” and insert “two cents.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, first, 
I want to mention the matter which was 
discussed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER], when he 
raised the question of whether or not 
there was diversion of the funds in vari- 
ous States from highway purposes. In 
my own State of Indiana there is no 
diversion of any character of any of that 
fund. All of the money collected from 
gasoline taxes is used for highway pur- 
poses, solely and exclusively. In every 
State with which I have had any direct 
contact and of which I have cognizance 
of the operation of their gasoline tax 
fund, that fund has been used exclusively 
for highway purposes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. In the State of Michigan 
the same rule applies through a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan for his contribution. 
I think that is practically true in every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like 
to remind the gentleman that one of the 
chief offenders among all the States of 
the Union with respect to diversion is the 
Commonwealth of New York. Probably 
more of its funds are diverted than in any 
other State of the Union. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I am inclined 
to believe he is entirely correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, who is one of the 
outstanding Members of this House, and 
a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. This question of rais- 
ing the gasoline tax 2 cents was brought 
up in our Committee on Appropriations 
when the Whitehurst plan for eliminat- 
ing all this traffic difficulty came up be- 


fore the committee, They told us at that 
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time that if we would put an additional 
2-cent tax on gasoline we would raise 
sufficient money to carry out the entire 
program. They told us, however, they 
would not need that much money be- 
cause they would not have the material 
to complete the entire program. 

Is it the gentleman’s idea to raise all 
this money and earmark it for this par- 
ticular program or for general expenses? 

Mr. SPRINGER. This fund should be 
used for this particular program; and I 
would make additional suggestions for 
further proceedings after the program is 
completed. 

Recently, as the Members will recall, I 
introduced a bill (H. R. 4549) to increase 
the gasoline tax in the District of Colum- 
bia to 4 cents a gallon. The average 
gasoline tax in the various States of the 
Union, taking all of the States into con- 
sideration, is 4.4 cents per gallon. In 
some of the States the tax runs higher, 
in others it runs lower. I have analyzed 
the gasoline tax of the various States. 
This computation may be of interest to 
the Members. Ten States have a gaso- 
line tax of 3 cents per gallon. Seventeen 
States have a gasoline tax of 4 cents per 
gallon. Eleven States have a gasoline 
tax of 5 cents. Five States have a tax 
of 6 cents. One State has a tax of 6% 
cents; and 3 States have a tax of 7 cents 
per gallon. At this particular moment in 
the District of Columbia the gasoline tax 
is 2 cents per gallon. Yet, at this very 
time they are collecting this meager 
gasoline tax, the taxing officials are 
calling upon the people of your State, 
and of my State, to make contributions 
for governmental purposes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would the gentleman 
suggest, if we tax gasoline 2 cents a gallon, 
which will raise sufficient money to carry 
out the Whitehurst plan, that after the 
Whitehurst plan is completed he would 
suggest a reduction in the Federal con- 
tribution to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would, and I think 
that should be done by all means. And 
may I say in this connection that the bill 
which was introduced by the District of 
Columbia Committee to increase the gas- 
oline tax 1 cent per gallon and raise ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 per year. Under 
this amendment, which I have presented, 
it is proposed to raise the gasoline tax 2 
cents per gallon. This will raise approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 additional funds per 
annum. 

If the Whitehurst plan is carried out, 
as it has been proposed, by the members 
of the committee and by Mr. Whitehurst 
himself, and with a gasoline tax of only 
3 cents per gallon, it will take 12 years to 
complete it. If the amendment which I 
have introduced is passed by this body, 
then the proposed Whitehurst plan can 
be completed in about 8 years. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no obection. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Under the amend- 
ment I have offered to increase the gaso- 
line tax 2 cents per gallon, if this White- 
hurst plan is carried out as it has been 
planned, it can be completed in 8 years 
or less, and the needed repairs to roads, 
bridges, and streets may be made, and the 
traffic control will be completely super- 
vised and developed so many lives will 
be saved from traffic accidents. In other 
words, these improvements which are 
necessary and desirable can be completed 
and may be entirely out of the way with- 
in a period of 8 years and this fund then, 
by proper legislation, may be made avail- 
able for application to general govern- 
mental purposes in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Thus, your constituents, and 
my constituents, may be relieved of a 
part of the burden which they have been 
assuming, in the years past, by the huge 
contribution made by the several States 
for governmental purposes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and may I say 1 hope 
my amendment will be passed and adopt- 
ed by the Members and in the interest of 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
who, I am certain, want to maintain their 
own government, and in the interest of 
your taxpayers, my taxpayers, and the 
taxpayers in all the other States of our 
Union, who may, by the passage of my 
amendment today, be relieved of 
some of the burdens which have been 
imposed upon them in the past by way of 
taxes which have been made necessary 
by the huge contributions made to the 
District of Columbia. This relief will not 
be realized until after the necessary im- 
provements have been made iu the Dis- 
trict, but we are approaching the day 
when some relief may come. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to fill that 
thankless position of chairman of the 
fiscal affairs subcommittee of the Dis- 
trict Committee. Our subcommittee re- 
ceived several bills relative to the in- 
crease in the gas tax in the District of 
Columbia. We took them under consid- 
eration, held extensive hearings on these 
bills, weighed them not only from the 
standpoint of the District but also from 
the standpoint of the citizens of other 
States and especially of the adjoining 
States of Maryland and Virginia. At the 
present time the highway fund of the 
District of Columbia receives some 
$6,000,000 a year from the gasoline tax 
and automobile-license taxes. This 
amount has been sufficient to take pretty 
good care of the District’s highway 
needs. No other Distri*t funds or no 
part of the Federal contribution have 
been used to maintain the streets of the 
District. In other words, no part of the 
$6,000,000 or $6,500,000 that has been 
contributed by the Federal Government 
to the District has been used for street 
purposes. The present gasoline and 
automobile-license taxes have sufi- 
ciently maintained th2 District’s streets 

The District has, however, reached a 
point in the District where additionai 
improvements are needed, particularly 
new bridges, subways, and underpasses. 
The subcommittee went into the prob- 


lem as to when they could be started, 
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how badly they were needed. After 
hearing considerable testimony, we 
agreed that they were needed, but there 
are several who questioned the feasibility 
of the immediate undertaking of an ex- 
tensive program. In the first place, if a 
new bridge is to be built, there is the 
question of priorities, the question of get- 
ting steel and other essential material, 
also needed in the national-defense ef- 
fort. There is going to be difficulty in 
getting these materials. Secondly, the 
question came up of securing common 
labor for these projects. There is really 
no common labor in the District of Co- 
lumb‘a available for projects of this type. 
If any large program should be under- 
taken tomorrow, next week, or next 
month, it would mean bringing several 
thousand additional people into an over- 
congested District and especially into 
those sections of the District that are 
suffering most from overcongestion. 

We considered this also from the angle 
of Maryland and Virginia. Maryland 
and Virginia gas stations adjoining the 
border match District prices. If gas goes 
up 1 cent in the District of Colum- 
bia, it raises gas prices approximately 
$1,500,000, and in addition raises the 
gasoline prices in adjoining Maryland 
and Virginia approximately another 
$1,000,000, because at the present time 
the oil companies are standing that cut. 

We are giving the oil industries $1,000,- 
000, at least, by the passage of this bill, 
and if we increase the tax to 2 cents per 
gallon we shall be giving them a second 
$1,000,000 present. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. After I complete my 
statement. 

There has been considerable opposi- 
tion. The American Automobile Associa- 
tion objected strenuously to a 2-cent in- 
crease, but finally agreed to go along 
with a 1-cent increase. The Keystone 
Automobile Association objected to any 
increase. Representatives of civic or- 
ganizations and representatives of the 
C. I. O., A. F. of L., and various Govern- 
ment groups appeared before our sub- 
committee and stated that it would be 
just another burden on the meager pay 
that these people are receiving from the 
Government. 

I feel that if we increase the gasoline 
tax in the District as the bill provides, 
1 cent at the present time, it will give 
the highway department sufficient funds 
to carry on any and all improvements 
that they may need at the present time 
and on which they are able to obtain 
priorities. If in a year or two or three 
years from now priorities can be lifted 
so that additional material will be avail- 
able and labor can be acquired in the 
District without going outside and bring- 
ing additional labor in, we will be glad to 
consider a bill to further increase the 
tax as the need arises, but to raise money 
just to accumulate in a fund seems 
unfair. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It occurs to me 
that the author of this amendment, the 
gentleman from Indiana, offers the best 
possible argument for its defeat when he 
advocates that an increase in the tax of 
1 cent will provide money to go into the 
general fund, contrary to the universal 
principle that road funds should be used 
for road purposes only. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announced 
earlier that at 2 o’clock a recess would 
be declared. Accordingly the Chair de- 
clares the House in recess, and appoints 
as a committee to escort our distinguished 
guests to the Chamber of the House the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Martin, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Broom, and the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. FISH. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess, 
to meet at the call of the Speaker. 

During recess the following occurred: 

The President of the Argentine Dele- 
gation and Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Argentina, with the Argen- 
tine Delegation, entered the Chamber 
accompanied by the Sergeant at Arms 
and by the committee designated by the 
Speaker to escort the delegation to the 
Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. Ladies and gentle- 
men, it gives me great pleasure to pre- 
sent to you Senor Don Jose Luis Cantilo, 
President of the Delegation and Speaker 
of the Chamber of Deputies of Argen- 
tina; Senor Don Armando G. Antille, 
Senor Juan I. Cooke, Senor Don Nicanor 
Costa Mendez, Senor Don Raul Damonte 
Taborda, Senor Don Alejandro Gancedo, 
Senor Don Americo Ghioldi, Senor Don 
Adolfo Lanus, Senor Don Fernando 
de Pratt Gay, Senor Don Juan Simon 
Padros, and Senor Don Americo Peretti, 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies of 
Argentina, that great neighbor of ours. 

The Members of the Argentine Delega- 
tion stood in the Well of the House, and 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were presented to them by the 
Speaker, after which the Members rose 
while the President and the Members of 
the Argentine Delegation retired from the 
Chamber. 

AFTER RECESS 


At the conclusion of the recess the 
Speaker called the House to order, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a speech made by Mr. Joe 
Montague, and a resolution passed by 
the Texas State Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
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and include therein an editorial on 
George F, Johnson from the Endicott 
Bulletin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
MOTOR-VEHICLE-FUEL TAXES IN THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is little to 
add to my remarks made prior to the in- 
troduction of this amendment to in- 
crease the District of Columbia gasoline 
tax by 2 cents instead of 1 cent. How- 
ever, I want to elaborate on the fact that 
there is a surprising tendency here today 
to compare the District of Columbia, with 
an area of only 70 square miles, with 
States in the Union which have literally 
thousands of square miles within their 
boundaries and which have the job of 
keeping up integrated and far-flung 
highway systems. We do not have that 
condition here in this Federal District. 
It seems inapt and unfair to use as a 
yardstick in dealing with District of Co- 
lumbia problems the situations prevail- 
ing in other States. 

Staying right close to home, let us con- 
sider the situation in comparison with 
Virginia and Maryland. Virginia has 
40,262 square miles, with a State gaso- 
line tax of 5 cents a gallon. Maryland 
has 12,210 square miles, with a gasoline 
tax of 4 cents a gallon for State pur- 
poses. 

It seems to me just plain, common, 
horse sense that, if we raise the gasoline 
tax in the District of Columbia to 4 cents 
a gallon, just the same as it is in Mary- 
land, the Marylanders who previously 
have come across the line to buy their 
gasoline will no longer do so, therefore 
resulting directly in a loss of revenue to 
the District of Columbia instead of a 
250 as is contemplated by the pending 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. SASSCER. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that should the tax be 
increased 2 cents the District would lose 
revenue, because the people from the sur- 
rounding territory would rot come into 
the District to buy gas. Does the gentle- 
man believe it is fair that a community 
should have a reduced tax that would 
attract people from all the surrounding 
States, to the terrific detriment in tax 
collections of those States, in the case of 
Maryland to the extent of practically 
$1,000,000 a year, with the people of the 
District using the surrounding roads all 
the while? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I may 
say to the gentleman from Maryland that 
I am mindful of the problems of the 
neighboring States, but Iam dealing with 
this question realistically as bearing on 
the District of Columbia only, by reason 
of the fact that it is local legislation we 
are considering. Our chief concern this 
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afternoon should be what is best for the 
welfare of the people of the Federal Dis- 
trict from an economic standpoint as 
well as from the standpoint of fairness 
and square dealing, which should always 
be our guiding star. 

Again, let me say that we must con- 
stantly remember that the District of 
Columbia is conducted for the benefit 
of all the people of the United States, 
These roads and highways, these bridges, 
are not used only by the half-million peo- 
ple in the District who are engaged in 
non-Government activities, they are used 
as well by approximately 200,000 people 
who are here from every State in the 
Union. 

In considering this question, Mr. Speak- 
er, let us be fair to the District of Co- 
lumbia. Let us remember that while the 
people of the District do not have the 
right to vote and do not have a spokes- 
man in this Chamber to stand up and say, 
“I am representing these people,” it is 
incumbent upon each cf us to serve us 
their representatives and to have the best 
interests of the District of Columbia at 
heart. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the amendment that 
provides for an increase of the gasoline 
tax in the District of Columbia from 2 
cents to 4 cents per gallon. This in- 
crease is just and equitable. The addi- 
tional funds are required in order to carry 
on the road, street, and other improve- 
ments that are needed in the District. 

The gasoline tax in Washington, in ad- 
dition to the regular 1½ cents Federal 
tax imposed everywhere, is 2 cents per 
gallon. Only 1 State, Missouri, has a 
tax of 2 cents pe. gallon and in the large 
cities of that State I am informed they 
have special city gasoline taxes. The 
gasoline tax in the various States ranges 
from 6 and 7 cents in some jurisdictions, 
down to 2 cents in Washington and as I 
said, in the State of Missouri. In other 
words, 47 States have higher gasoline 
taxes. The average throughout the 
country is 4.4 percent. 

A few years ago Congress appropriated 
several thousand dollars for the purpose 
of making a careful study of the traffic 
problems of the city, and to make 
recommendations with reference to im- 
provements in streets, subways, and over- 
passes which might be necessary in solv- 
ing the general traffic problem. 

An informative report known as the 
Whitehurst report was made to the Con- 
gress that recommended a long-range 
program providing for the expenditure 
of about $40,000,000 to be used for the 
purpose of building necessary highways, 
overpasses, subways, and bridges in an 
effort to lift the traffic face of the Na- 
tion’s capital. The plan was applauded 
by the Washington newspapers and by 
leading citizens in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Whitehurst, author of that report, 
also recommended the increase provided 
in this amendment. 

An investigation was also made by a 
subcommittee of the House committee, 
under the leadership of the Honorable 
W. R. Poace, of Texas. That report is on 
file and should be carefully studied. The 
report says the Federal Government has 
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contributed directly to the support of 
street and road improvements to the ex- 
tent of about $40,000,000 in the last 15 
years. This report also recommends an 
increase in the local tax to 4 cents per 
gallon. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished Member from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I understand, the 
proposition here is to raise an amount of 
money that they can spend annually for 
street and road improvement. The in- 
vestigation made by the committee shows 
that they cannot spend more than the 
amount that will be raised by increasing 
the tax 1 cent a gallon, so why raise it 
over 1 cent a gallon now, when you could 
not spend the money if you collected it? 

Mr, REES of Kansas. The chairman 
of the subcommittee may not agree with 
me, but I feel sure the chairman of the 
District Committee will agree that the 
additional funds are needed, and are 
needed badly. Furthermore, I have just 
directed your attention to the reports of 
Mr. Whitehurst and others who made a 
careful study of the problem. David Mc- 
Coach, Jr., colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, in his report to the 
Poage committee said that the amount 
being appropriated for highway activities 
does not necessarily indicate that all of 
pews for highway improvements are 
met. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, DONDERO. Will this reduce the 
amount of the Federal contribution to 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am not sure 
that it will directly, that is at the pres- 
ent time. In the long run it should re- 
duce it by the amount of the additional 
revenue raised. I believe the additional 
funds will need to be spent. If we can- 
not raise them this way then funds will 
have to come from the Federal Treasury. 

I would like to direct your attention to 
an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post. A part of that edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

Congress will find in the Whitehurst report 
numerous long-view recommendations for 
traffic relief that hold great promise, although 
they entail great capital expenditures. Ra- 
dial highways, grade separations, elevated 
roadways, off-street parking facilities, and 
other major improvements are costly, but 
they represent an intelligent and prudent 
investment that will bring inestimable divi- 
dends in terms of safety, convenience, and 
general civic betterment, in all of which the 
Federal Government has an important stake. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not want to place a 
burden upon the car users of the District 
of Columbia. All I want them to do is 
to more nearly pay the same amount of 
taxes folks pay in other jurisdictions, and 
let them contribute their share in the 
upkeep of the streets and traffic ways in 
the city of Washington. I am informed 
the increase of 2 cents per gallon will 
provide much needed additional revenue 
of approximately $3,000,000. 

I realize there is a feeling among some 
people in the District that because they 
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are not directly represented in Congress 
there may be a disposition to impose 
upon them. After all, the residents of 
the District are not burdened with ex- 
cessive taxes. As a matter of fact, the 
city of Washington has the lowest tax 
rate of any city in the country of com- 
parative size. It should also be observed 
that the people of the District are just 
as able to pay this tax as they are any- 
where else, because the District of Co- 
lumbia has the highest per capita in- 
come in the United States, 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, not all of 
the tax will be paid by the residents of 
the District, but a great deal of it will 
come from people who live outside of the 
District and who drive their cars to and 
through Washington and who spend a 
considerable time in the city. We are not 
asking the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia to do anything in the way of pay- 
ment of taxes that we are not asking 
from other people. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Treasury has already contributed 
this year the sum of $6,000,000 to help 
carry on its expenses. I do not think it 
would be fair to the residents of Wash- 
ington or to the people of other States 
to ask for contributions from the already 
overburdened taxpayers of this country 
and then permit people who are just as 
able to pay their share, to continue to pay 
half as much tax on gasoline as is paid in 
other jurisdictions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including a state- 
ment of the gasoline taxes levied upon 
the sale of gasoline in the various States 
and in the District of Columbia as of this 
date, October 21, 1941: 

There is a Federal tax on gasoline now of 
1% cents per gallon, which is in addition to 
the amounts set opposite the various States; 
that is to say, where the State tax is cataloged 
at 4 cents there is an additional Federal tax 
of 1½ cents, which makes the total in that 
particular jurisdiction 544 cents. 


C 
TTT 
New Mexico. 
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One State has a State tax of 2 cents, that 
is Missouri, which now has a bill and consti- 
tutional amendment pending to raise the tax 
to 3 or 4 cents. The District of Columbia 
has a tax of 2 cents. 

There are 10 States with a State tax of 3 
cents. 

There are 17 with a State tax of 4 cents. 

There are 11 with a State tax of 5 cents. 

There are five with a State tax of 6 cents. 

There is one State with a State tax of 614 
cents. 

There are three with a State tax of 7 cents. 

Two jurisdictions have a tax of 2 cents— 
District of Columbia and Missouri. 

The average for the States is now 4.4 cents. 

The Federal Government now has a tax of 
of 114 cents per gallon which applies to all 
jurisdictions. There are other hidden gaso- 
line taxes, such as production taxes, storage 
taxes, etc. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees] just spoke of a subcom- 
mittee of which I was at one time chair- 
man. It was my privilege at that time— 
last year—to go into this question of the 
gasoline tax in the District of Columbia. 
At that time I came to the conclusion 
that the District then needed a 2-cent 
increase in the gasoline tax for the pur- 
pose of impro ing its streets and high- 
ways, and not to be used for any other 
purpose. I think there is no question 
but what the evidence presented to that 
committee showed conclusively that the 
District of Columbia needs this money for 
highwr purposes, and not to be diverted 
to anything else. I would not stand here 
for one moment, coming from the great- 
est oil-producing State in this Nation, 
and suggest to you that we lovy a tax on 
the use of gasoline anc divert it for some- 
thing other than highway purposes. But 
we do need it for the improvement of the 
streets and the highway system in the 
District of Columbia. We need it to 
enable the public to travel the highways 
of the District. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. From what fund did 
the money come that was used in the 
construction of these underpasses on 
Massachusetts Avenue? 

Mr. POAGE. I think the Massachu- 
setts Avenue underpass was built out of 
District funds, I think the Sousa Bridge 
was built out of District funds, bu’ the 
Taft Bridge and the Calvert Street Bridge 
were paid for out of Federal funds, as well 
as the Memorial Bridge, of course. 

Within recent years there has been 
more than $42,000,000 put into bridges in 
the District of Columbia by the Federal 
Government, or at least these bridges 
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have keen paid for from funds to which 
Federal tax money has been paid. In 
other words, it is a question of whether 
you are going to levy a tax here in the 
District of Columbia approaching, al- 
though not yet equal to, that which is 
levied by the average State in the United 
States or whether you are going to con- 
tinue to subsidize the construction of 
streets and highways in the District out 
of Federal funds. Iam not talking about 
the ordinary matching of the District 
highway funds. The District comes in 
there just as any State, but I am talking 
about the case where the Federal Govern- 
ment pays the whole bill. I do not know 
why the Federal Government should pay 
the whole bill to build a bridge over Con- 
necticut Avenue or any other street in 
the District of Columbia, nor why the 
people of the District of Columbia and 
you and I who are living here should get 
by on paying less than one-half of the 
tax we would have to pay if we were at 
home. I think as long as there is need 
and there is need, and every highway 
expert who is in a position to speak with 
authority as to what the needs of the 
District are has come before us and said 
that they do need the money for highway 
purposes -as long as there is need for 
this money for highway purposes, let us 
levy a tax at least approaching, even 
though it does not equal, the average 
gasoline tax over the United States, and 
let the District of Columbia and the driv- 
ers of motor vehicles in this District pay 
for the construction of streets and high- 
ways in the District rather than asking 
the taxpayers of the Nation as a whole, 
who are paying, in some States, 6 or 7 cr 
8 cents as a gasoline tax, to contribute 
an additional fund fo build such improve- 
ments in the District, where they are 
only paying a gasoline tax of 2 cents. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RANDOLPH) there 
were—ayes 76, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
completes the legislation from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee for today. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL LANDS TO PLUMAS 
NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1595) to 
authorize the addition of certain lands to 
the Plumas National Forest, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That within the follow- 
ing-described areas any lands not in Govern- 
ment ownership which are found by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable 
for national-forest purposes may be offered in 
exchange under the provisions of the act of 
March 20, 1922 (Public, No. 173; 42 Stat. L. 
465), as amended by the act of February 28, 
1925 (Public, No, 513), upon notice as therein 
provided and upon acceptance of title, shall 
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become parts of the Plumas National Forest; 
and any of such described areas in Govern- 
ment ownership found by the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior to be chiefly 
valuable for national-forest purposes and not 
now parts of any national forest may be added 
to said national forest as herein provided by 
proclamation of the President, subject to all 
valid claims and provisions of existing with- 
drawals: Provided, That any lands received in 
exchange or purchased under the provisions 
of this act shall be open to mineral locations, 
mineral development, and patent in accord- 
ance with the mining laws of the United 
States: s 

Township 18 north, range 7 east, Mount 
Diablo base and meridian, California; Sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 22, 23, 26, 
and 27. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, Une 8, strike out the words or 
purchased.“ 


r The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill as amended was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a 3 to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2811) 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
or bridges across the Mississippi River, 
at or near the cities of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and East Dubuque, Il, under authority 
of the act approved July 18, 1939. as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge or bridges and approaches thereto 
across the Mississippi River, at or near the 
cities of Dubuque, Iowa, and East Dubuque, 
III., authorized to be constructed by the City 
of Dubuque Bridge Commission by an act 
approved July 18, 1939 (Public, No. 189, 76th 
Cong.), as amended by an act approved April 
30, 1940 (Public, No. 498, 76th Cong.), are 
hereby extended 1 and 8 years, respectively, 
from July 18, 1941. 

SEC. 2. The second sentence of section 4 
of said act approved July 18, 1939, as amended 
by an act of Congress approved April 30, 
1940, is hereby amended to read: “All such 
bonds may be registerable as to principal 
alone or both principal and interest, shall be 
in such form not inconsistent with this act, 
shall mature at such time or times not ex- 
ceeding 20 years from July 18, 1941, shall be 
in such denominations, shall be executed in 
such manner, and shall be payable in such 
medium and at such place or places as the 
commission may determine.” 

Sr. 3. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 8 of said act approved 
July 18, 1939, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“The commission shall consist of W. M. 
Clemens, Charles G. Kretschmer, Charles T. 
Landon, Thomas M. Stamfer, Fred W. Wood- 
ward, Russell J. Mulgrew, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and R. E. Werner, of East Dubuque, III.; such 
commission shall be a public body corporate 
and politic.” 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, after the figures “1939”, 
strike out “(Public, No. 189, 76th Cong.)” 
and insert “(53 Stat. 1053).” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill as amended was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1544) to 
provide for cooperation with Central 
American republics in the construction 
of the Inter-American Highway. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ROADS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4937) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize an appropriation for roads on In- 
dian reservations.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill go over 
without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4642) 
authorizing Douglas County, Nebr., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Florence Station, in the city of 
Omaha, Nebr. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote interstate commerce, improve the pos- 
tal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, Douglas County, Nebr., is 
hereby authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Florence Station, in the city of Omaha, 
Nebr., in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable wa- 
ters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon 
Douglas County, Nebr., all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, occupy, possess, and use real es- 
tate and other property needed for the loca- 
tion, construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of such bridge and its approaches (in- 
cluding the approach highways which, in the 
judgment of the said county, it is necessary 
or advisable to construct or cause to be con- 
structed to provide suitable and adequate 
connection with existing improved high- 
Ways), as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which such real estate or other property 
is situated, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the 
condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Douglas County, Nebr., 1s 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll 
so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
by the Secretary of War under the authority 
contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund suf- 
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ficient to pay for the reasonable cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches under economical man- 
agement, and to provide a sinking fund suf- 
ficient to amortize the cost of such bridge 
and its approaches, including reasonable in- 
terest and financing cost, as soon as possible, 
under reasonable charges, but within a period 
of not to exceed 20 years from the com- 
pletion thereof. After a sinking fund suf- 
cient for such amortization shall have been 
so provided, such bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls. 
An accurate record of the cost of the bridge 
and its approaches, the expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. CROIX RIVER, HUD- 
SON, WIS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4314), 
authorizing the States of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, jointly or separately, to ac- 
quire bridges now existing or to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the St. Croix River, also 
known as Lake St. Croix, at or near 
Hudson, Wis. 

The Speaker. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold his request for 
the purpose of putting a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request that the bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I object. 


BRIDGE BETWEEN DAUPHIN ISLAND AND 
THE MAINLAND, CEDAR POINT, ALA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5128), 
extending the dates for the beginning 
and completion of construction by Ala- 
bama Bridge Commission, an agency of 
the State of Alabama, of a toll bridge and 
causeway between Dauphin Island and 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the dates for the 
beginning and completion by Alabama Bridge 
Commission, an agency of the State of Ala- 
bama, or assigns, of the construction of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Island 
and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama, authorized by 
Public Law No. 727, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved July 8, 1940, be, and the same are, 
extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from the 
date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “That the dates 
for the beginning and completion by” and 
insert “That the times for commencing and 
completing the construction by the”. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “of the construc- 
tion”, 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction, by 
the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin 
Island and the mainland at or near Cedar 
Point, within the State of Alabama.” 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
AGAINST GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5185) 
to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a method for the settle- 
ment of claims arising against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in sums not 
exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (42 Stat. 
1066). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act 
entitled “An Act to provide a method for 
the settlement of claims arising against the 
Government of the United States in sums 
not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (42 Stat. 1066), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“That authority is hereby conferred upon 
the head of each department and establish- 
ment acting on behalf of the Government of 
the United States to consider, ascertain, ad- 
just, and determine any claim accruing after 
the effective date hereof on account of dam- 
ages to or loss of privately owned property 
and on account of just and reasonable medi- 
cal and hospital expenses due to the per- 
sonal injury, where the total amount of the 
claim in any one case does not exceed $1,000, 
caused by the negligence of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government acting within the 
scope of his employment. Such amount as 
may be found to be due to any claimant shall, 
except as hereinafter specified, be certified to 
Congress as a legal claim for payment out of 
appropriations that may be made by Con- 
gress therefor, together with a brief state- 
ment of the character of the claim, the 
amount claimed, and the amount allowed. 
In case the amount found to be due or ac- 
ceptable to claimant is not in excess of $500 
the head of the department or establishment 
concerned is hereby authorized, in accordance 

th such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, to settle such claim and pay the 
amount found to be due or acceptable to 
claimant out of the appropriation made 
available by Congress for the conduct of the 
work out of which the claim arose, and in 
such case the decision of the head of the 
department or establishment concerned, as 
to the validity of the claim and the amount 
found to be due shall be final and conclusive: 
Provided, That no claim shall be considered 
by a department or other independent estab- 
lishment unless presented to it in writing 
within 1 year from the date of the accrual of 
said claim. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as affecting the validity of claims 
accruing under said act of December 28, 1922 
(42 Stat. 1066), prior to the effective date 
thereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “establish- 


ment”, insert “and upon such officials as he 
may designate.” 
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Page 2, line 6, after the word “property”, 
strike out “and” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “or”, and, after the word “reasonable”, 
insert “hospital.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “and hospital” 
and insert in lieu thereof “or burial.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the figures “$1,000”, in- 
sert “for property damage or for hospital, 
medical, or burial expenses.” 

Page 2, line 17, after the figures “$500”, 
insert “for property damage or for hospital, 
medical, or burial expenses.” 

Page 2, line 25, after the word “concerned”, 


insert “and such officials as he may 
designate.” 
The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
a third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH PAYEES OF LOST OR 
STOLEN CHECKS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5079, to authorize the Treasurer of the 
United States to make settlements with 
payees of lost or stolen checks, which 
have been paid on forged endorsements, 
in advance of reclamation, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wouid like to ask the 
author of this bill a question. Does this 
bill go to special cases, or is it of general 
application? 

Mr. McGEHEE. It is of general ap- 
plication, where checks are lost. 

Mr. WHITE. We have had cases of 
that kind in Idaho where we are seeking 
relief. I want to know if this bill will 
relieve that situation? 

Mr. McGEHEE. It will relieve that 
situation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $50,000, to be available 
until expended, to be used by the Treasurer 
of the United States, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for making 
settlement with the payees and special in- 
dorsees of certain checks drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States, as hereinafter 
provided. There is hereby further authorized 
to be appropriated from time to time such 
additional sums as may be necessary for such 
purpose, There shall be on deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States in a special 
deposit account a revolving fund, to be known 
as the check-forgery insurance fund (herein- 
after referred to as “the fund"), to be com- 
posed of the sum of $50,000 and such further 
sums as may hereafter be appropriated from 
time to time, together with all recoveries 
deposited to the credit of the fund as here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Whenever it is established (a) that 
any check drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States has been lost or stolen, without 
the fault of the payee or a holder who is a 
special indorsee and whose indorsement is 
necessary to the further negotiation of such 
check, (b) that such check has thereafter 
been negotiated and paid by the Treasurer 
on a forged indorsement of the payee’s or 
special indorsee’s name, (c) that the payee 
or special indorsee has not participated either 
directly or indirectly in the of such 
negotiation or payment, and (d) that recla- 
mation from the forger or transferees or 
parties on such check subsequent to the 
forgery may be delayed or be unsuccessful, 
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the Treasurer of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to draw on the fund 
prior to reclamation to pay such payee or 
special indorsee the amount of such check, 
without interest. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to relieve the forger from civil 
or criminal liability, nor to relieve any trans- 
feree or party on such check subsequent to 
the forgery from liability on his express or 
implied guaranty of prior indorsements, or 
liability to make refund to the Treasurer of 
the United States, and all amounts received 
by the Treasurer by way of reclamation trom 
such persons, or other persons making repay- 
ment on behalf of such persons, to the extent 
that such amounts are necessary to reim- 
burse the fund for payments made to payees 
or special indorsees therefrom shall forth- 
with be deposited to the credit of the fund 
and shall be available for the purposes 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have the power to make such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary or proper 
for the administration of the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
sixtieth day following the date of its enact- 
ment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 12, after the word “check”, 
insert “heretofore or hereafter.” 

Page 2, line 22, after the word “forgery”, 
insert has been or.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1938 


The Clerk called the next ‘ill, H. R. 
5171, to amend section 392 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to provide for separate 
appropriation accounts for administra- 
tive expenses of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, so as to modify the 
1- and 2-percent limitations on admin- 
istrative expenses and to provide over-all 
limitations in lieu thereof, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, effective for the 
fiscal year 1942 and subsequent fiscal years, 
section 392 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to make such expenditures as he deems 

to carry out the provisions of this 
act and sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, including personal services 
and rents in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere; traveling expenses; supplies and 
equipment; lawbooks, books of reference, 
directories, periodicals, and newspapers; and 
the preparation and display of exhibits, in- 
cluding such displays at community, county, 
State, interstate, and international fairs 
within the United States. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed upon 
the request of the Secretary to establish 
one or more separate appropriation accounts 
into which there shall be transferred from 
the respective funds available for the pur- 
poses of the several acts, in connection with 
which personnel or other facilities of the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration are 
utilized, proportionate amounts estimated by 
the Secretary to be required by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration for admin- 
istrative expenses in carrying out or co- 
operating in carrying out any of the provi- 
sions of the respective acts.” 

(b) Subsection (b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) In the administration of this title 
and sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, the aggregate amount expended 
in any fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, for administra- 
tive expenses in the District of Columbia, 
including regional offices, and in the sev- 
eral States (not including the expenses of 
county and local committees) shall not ex- 
ceed 3 percent of the total amount available 
for such fiscal year for carrying out the 
purposes of this title and such act. In the 
administration of section 32 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as 
amended, and the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and those 
sections of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(of 1933), as amended, which were reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, the ag- 
gregate amount expended in any fiscal year, 

with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, for administrative expenses in the 
District of Columbia, including regional of- 
fices, and in the several States (not includ- 
ing the expenses of county and local com- 
mittees) shall not exceed 4 percent of the 
total amount available for such fiscal year 
for carrying out the purposes of said acts. 
In the event any administrative expenses of 
any county or local committee are deducted 
in any fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, from Soil Con- 
servation Act payments, parity payments, or 
loans, each farmer receiving benefits under 
such provisions shall be apprised of the 
amount or percentage deducted from such 
benefit payment or loan on account of such 
administrative expenses. The names and ad- 
dresses of the members and employees of 
any county or local committee, and the 
amount of such compensation received by 
each of them, shall be posted annually in a 
conspicuous place in the area within which 
they are employed.” 

(c) Section 392 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(-) In carrying into effect section 8 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, the Secretary shall 
have authority to purchase seeds, fertilizers, 
liming or other soil-conditioning materials, 
trees, or any other farming materials, or any 
soil-conserving or soil-building services, and 
to make grants thereof to agricultural pro- 
ducers to aid them in carrying out farming 
practices approved in programs formulated 
pursuant to such section; to reimburse any 
Federal, State, or local governmental agency 
for any seeds, fertilizers, liming or other soil- 
conditioning materials, trees, or any other 
farming materials, or any soil-conserving or 
soll-building services, furnished by such 
agency; and to pay all expenses necessary in 
making such grants, including all or part 
of the costs incident to the delivery thereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 4, after line 7, strike out the remainder 
of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed : 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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MAKING ELIGIBLE FOR CITIZENSHIP ANY 
ALIEN NOT RACIALLY INELIGIBLE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5428, making eligible for citizenship any 
alien not racially ineligible to naturaliza- 
tion heretofore admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence under 
special act of Congress. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any alien not 
racially ineligible to naturalization hereto- 
fore admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence pursuant to special act of 
Congress, shall, notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of such special act to the contrary, be 
eligible to apply for United States citizenship. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DIFFERENTIAL IN PAY FOR NIGHT WORK 
TO CUSTODIAL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2232, to provide a differential in pay for 
night work to custodial-service employ- 
ees in the Postal Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

VACANCIES IN FIRST- AND SECOND-CLASS 
POST OFFICES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3192, to require the filling of all vacancies 
in the position of assistant postmaster in 
the first- and second-class post offices, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his request for a 
moment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I will withhold the 
request. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was passed over without prejudice at the 
last call of the calendar. It is a simple 
bill. It is a bill that has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. It requires 
that vacancies of assistant postmasters 
must be filled within 120 days. There is 
no real objection to this bill by the Post 
Office Department. As it is now, a clerk 
occupies this place as acting assistant 
postmaster, without additional pay, with 
all the responsibilities. This does not 
increase the personnel, and we of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads think it is a meritorious bill and 
should be favorably acted upon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me it is an improper way to legislate, 
There is authority in law for the appoint- 
ment of these assistant postmasters. 
This bill appears to me to be forcing 
ourselves to do something that we do 
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not insist upon doing when the annual 
Post Office Department appropriation bill 
is considered. All we have to do to fill 
these vacancies is to appropriate a suf- 
ficient amount of money when the Post 
Office Department appropriation bill is 
before the Congress. We do not need to 
pass legislation to compel ourselves to 
do something that we have the authority 
to do when an appropriation bill is 
considered. That is all this bill does. 
There is authority in law at the present 
time for the filling of all vacancies, and 
the Post Office Department will do it if 
they want to do it, if we appropriate 
the money. All this does is to compel 
them to do something that they may not 
want to do. Either that or it compels 
us to do something with respect to an 
appropriation bill that we have not seen 
fit to do up to the present time. 

Mr. BURCH. A lot of them would be 
very glad to do it if they had the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Have they asked for 
an appropriation? 

Mr. BURCH. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then why have we 
not given them the appropriation? 

Mr. BURCH. I do not know. They 
do not have the appropriation. : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This is just a bill to 
force us to do something that we have 
not seen fit to do by the orthodox method 
up to the present time. This is no new 
authorization. The authorization is al- 
ready in the law to make these appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. BURCH. It is for the efficient 
administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wonder that some 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee does not get up here and protect that 
committee. Why should we legislate on 
the floor compelling a committee to do 
something they do not want to do? 
They have undoubtedly held hearings on 
this and they have either refused to give 
the Post Office Department this money 
or the Post Office Department has not 
asked for it. Why should we force the 
Post Office Department to do something 
that they apparently do not want to do? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I am not interested in this 
matter except to inquire whether or not 
this bill constitutes legislative authority 
to the Appropriations Committee to make 
the appropriation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The legislative au- 
thority already exists, but the Post Office 
Department has not asked for an appro- 
priation to fill these vacancies. It is a 
matter for the Appropriations Committee 
to consider and report in the Post Office 
Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAY. I think it is sound policy 
not to make appropriations until legis- 
lative authority is had for them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MAY. I thought possibly this was 
a bill granting the legislative authority. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The authority al- 
ready exists to fill these vacancies and 
if the Appropriations Committee will rec- 
ommend the appropriations to the House, 
the same purpose will be accomplished, 
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Mr. BURCH. That is correct. At the 
same time we have between 2,000 and 
2,100 vacancies, especially in second-class 
post offices where no assistant postmaster 
has been appointed, where a clerk is the 
acting assistant postmaster with the pay 
of a clerk, but the responsibility of the 
assistant postmaster, doing work but not 
paid for the additional work. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand it 
the Postmaster General does not recom- 
mend that this legislation be passed. 

Mr. BURCH. He says it is desirable. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral states: 

There is considerable merit for the appoint- 
ment of an assistant postmaster at each first- 
and second-class post office. 


Mr. BURCH. Yes. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. He states further: 


There is authority of law for the Depart- 
ment to make these appointments. 


Mr. BURCH. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Postmaster 
General further states: 

‘The Bureau of the Budget has not ap- 
proved nor has the Congress appropriated 
sufficient funds in the last several years to 
permit the appointment of an assistant post- 
master at each first- and second-class office. 


The Bureau of the Budget states that 
the legislation would not be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Mr. BURCH. That is the usual letter, 
as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iknow it. Now, there 
is authority of law at the present time 
but the Bureau of the Budget has not 
made the recommendation. The Appro- 
priations Committee probably influenced 
by the Bureau of the Budget have neg- 
lected to recommend appropriations. 
This matter has been before Congress and 
always is before Congress annually when 
the appropriation bill for the Post Office 
Department is before us. It seems to me 
all we are doing is just com our- 
selves to do something we will not do 
in an orthodox manner. 

Mr. BURCH. It is something that 
should be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the bill being passed over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 


FIRES ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S, 633, 
to amend the Criminal Code in respect 
to fires on the public domain or Indian 
lands or on certain lands owned by the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; I 
withdraw my request for the time being 
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if the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas wants to make a statement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I invite the 
gentleman’s attention to the bill and 
ask him if he has definite objection to 
the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the bill was called up the last time the 
Consent Calendar was called, as I stated 
at that time, it seemed to me that the 
plain language of the bill was open to 
two objections: First, that without some 
specific exception, under the literal inter- 
pretation of the language of the bill it 
would make employees of the Govern- 
ment subject to prosecution if they 
should start a fire on public domain even 
though it was part of their duty to do 
so; second, it seemed to me the bill failed 
to protect sufficiently the proprietary 
rights of the Indians to start fires on 
trust lands allotted to them. I suggested 
to the gentleman whose bill the name 
bears that some amendments might be 
worked out. I have submitted them to 
him, but thus far have not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss them with him; and I 
merely ask that the bill go over without 
prejudice in order that we may work 
out these amendments or determine that 
they are not needed if that be so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think that 
is a reasonable request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


GROSSE POINT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVA- 
TION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5120, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to dispose of the remaining por- 
tion of the Grosse Point Lighthouse Res- 
3 by deed to the city of Evanston, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to convey 
to the city of Evanston, Ill., for public-park 
purposes, the remaining portion of the Grosse 
Point Lighthouse Reservation which was not 
conveyed to the city of Evanston by deed of 
conveyance dated July 2, 1935. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “purposes”, 
add “under the same conditions bed 
by the act of May 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 311),”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
a te to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COAST GUARD CUTTER DESIGNED FOR 
ICE-BREAKING AND ASSISTANCE WORK 
ON THE GREAT LAKES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4226, to provide for the construction of 
a Coast Guard cutter designed for ice- 
breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Coorer). Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the interest of 
the uninterrupted flow of interstate and for- 
eign commerce through the Straits of Mack- 
inac in winter seasons, and better to provide 
assistance to marine commerce and industry 
on the Great Lakes in opening ice-locked 
channels and ports, the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to construct and equip a Coast 
Guard cutter of a design especially adapted 
for heavy ice breaking. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY DAY 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 225, to declare 
October 28, 1941, Statue of Liberty Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is not this the joint reso- 
lution to which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] objected when it 
was called up under a unanimous-consent 
request 2 or 3 days ago? 

Mr. WALTER. I understand that it is, 
but I have been informed that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
has withdrawn his objection to the joint 
resolution. I may say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that the Governor of his 
State just yesterday issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people to engage in 
a similar celebration. 

Mr. KEAN. I know that. The gentle- 
man is sure, however, that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
has no objection to this joint resolution? 

Mr. WALTER. I have been so in- 
formed. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire of the 
author of this joint resolution if it is pro- 
posed under this bill to set up another 
holiday here for the departments of gov- 
ernment at Washington? 

Mr. WALTER. No. A casual examin- 
ation of the joint resolution will show 
that is not the fact. 

Mr, WHITE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I never knew there were as 
many holidays on the calendar until I 
tried to do business with the Govern- 
ment departments in Washington. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, is this the 
meeting at which Mrs. Roosevelt is ex- 
pected to deliver a great speech? 

Mr. WALTER. I have not the faintest 
idea of what distinguished people will be 
on the program. I am quite certain it 
will be very appropriate, inasmuch as 
the Committee on the Judiciary has re- 
ceived a great many letters from patri- 
Sio rn throughout the city of New 

ork. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In view of the 
fact that the distinguished Member now 
on the floor is interested in the joint reso- 
lution and is supporting it, I do not want 
to object, but I wonder who is promoting 
the joint resolution, what group in 
particular? 

Mr. WALTER. The American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
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Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and various other patriotic associations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand from the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, this joint resolution 
merely suggests the exhibit of the flag on 
that particular day? 

Mr. WALTER. That is all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And does not call for 
a holiday in any sense of the word? 

Mr. WALTER. That is entirely 
correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized to issue procla- 
mation calling upon officials of Federal and 
State Governments to display the flag of 
the United States on all Federal and State 
Government buildings on October 28, 1941, 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe with appropriate ceremonies the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include an editorial that appeared in this 
week’s issue of the magazine Liberty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to above follows: 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO A GREAT LADY! 


Next week a famous American lady will 
have a birthday, and the whole Nation should 
praise God that she is still alive. 

Although she was an immigrant, born in 
France, yet she is more truly American than 
any other woman living or dead. She has 
come to mean everything in which we Amer- 
icans believe; she stands for freedom of hu- 
man thought and action and worship, for 
good will and for peace. On October 28 she 
will be 57 years old, this famous American 
lady who is 150 feet tall and weighs 225 tons. 

Some call her the Old Lady of Bedloe Is- 
land. Others refer to her as Bartholdi's 
Statue. Her proper name is Liberty En- 
lightening the World. 

For more than half a century she has stood 
on a star-shaped pedestal in New York har- 
bor. In her left hand she holds a tablet on 
which are carved the words “July 4, 1776.” 
Her right hand, raised to heaven, holds a 
torch that at night burns with an inner 
light. She faces the sea, welcoming the in- 
coming ships as if to tell those who flee 
oppression and tyranny that we free Amer- 
icans regard Ellis Island as a new Plymouth 
Rock. 

The French, who gave us this colossal 
bronze statute, raised the money by free gifts 
from free people. That was only 57 years 
ago. Why, Pétain was alive then? And he 
was free, too! Not the doddering puppet of 
an alien tyrant he is today. 

On October 28, 1886, President Cleveland 
received the Statue of Liberty with these 
words: 

“This token of the affection and considera- 
tion of the people of France demonstrates 
the kinship of republics and conveys to us 
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the assurance that, in our efforts to com- 
mend to mankind the excellence of a gov- 
ernment resting upon the popular will, we 
still have beyond the American continent a 
steadfast ally.” 

To those words of President Cleveland, so 
ironic today in the presence of the humilia- 
tion of France, the French Minister, M. 
Lefaivre, said: 

“More powerful than mere monuments 
and inscriptions will be this majestic statue 
* + + which not only recalls a glorious 
past but spreads its luminous light upon the 
present and over the future. This symbol 
* * * is not a chimeric allegory. Pledge 
of a fraternal union between the two great- 
est republics of the world * . 

Lefaivre is dead, with Cleveland and, in- 
deed, with the great Republic of France. 
The light from our statue finds no answer- 
ing gleam in the darkness of human liberty 
which we name Vichy. 

But our staute still stands and her light 
still shines! It stands for that liberation of 
the human spirit which made our heroes 
endure the horror of Valley Forge and fight 
on; the same spirit of liberation that brought 
France to our side in a desolate hour of the 
Revolution; the spirit that tore down the 
Bastile and, overcoming the excesses of the 
Terror, gave to Europe a new charter of hu- 
man rights. That spirit is not dead. The 
light of liberty has not gone out forever. In 
France today the deathless spirit of liberty 
flickers in every bold effort at revolt, every 
shot in the dark against tyrant and invader; 
it flames up in de Gaulle and his Free 
French; it will burn on until all Frenchmen 
are free again. Freedom is like fire; it can 
be put out but it can never be cooled. And 
with every new act of tyranny its sparks 
catch and blaze anew. 

Meanwhile, Lady of Liberty, gift of a free- 
dom-loving people now enslaved, happy 
birthday to you! We rejoice that Liberty 
makes her home here with us. We shall see 
that her altars burn brightly, tend her fires, 
and keep her eternal vigil in our hearts. 


AUTHORIZING ARMY OFFICERS TO TAKE 
FINAL ACTION ON REPORTS OF SURVEY 
AND VOUCHERS 


The Clerk called the next bill (S. 
1772) to authorize Army officers desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War to take 
final action on reports of survey and 
vouchers pertaining to the loss, damage, 
spoilage, unserviceability, unsuitability, 
or destruction of Government property. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter those 
officers of the Army designated by the Sec- 
retary of War, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may take action upon reports 
of survey and all other vouchers pertaining 
to the loss, damage, spoilage, unserviceability, 
unsuitability, or destruction of property of 
the United States under the control of the 
War Department, and the action taken by 
any such officer on said surveys or vouchers 
shall be final: Provided, That in a case where 
any person or concern is held pecuniarily lia- 
ble for the loss, damage, spoilage, or destruc- 
tion of property of the United States under 
the control of the War Department, such 
findings shall not be final until approved by 
the Secretary of War or by the Chief of 
Finance acting under the authority of the 
Secretary of War. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third, and passed, and 
a potion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING PAYMENTS FOR QUARTERS 
AND SUBSISTENCE TO ENLISTED MEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5600, to provide for payments in advance 
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to enlisted men of monetary allowance 
in lieu of quarters and subsistence under 
certain conditions, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the 
act of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 630), be 
amended by adding thereto the following 
proviso: “Provided, That payments of allow- 
ance for quarters and subsistence may be 
made in advance to enlisted men under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MATANUSKA SETTLEMENT PROJECT, 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5413, to validate settlement claims es- 
tablished on sections 16 and 36 within 
the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
settlement project in Alaska, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That where settlement 
claims with a view to making homestead entry 
have been established on lands in sections 16 
and 36, reserved for the support of schools in 
the Territory of Alaska by the.act of March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214), within the area with- 
drawn by Executive Order No. 6957, dated 
February 4, 1935, as modified by Executive 
order of May 20, 1935, which temporarily 
withdrew from disposal under the public-land 
laws certain lands within the Matanuska Val- 
ley in Alaska, and reserved them for classifi- 
cation and in aid of legislation, such claims 
be, and they are hereby, validated, subject to 
compliance with the applicable provisions of 
the homestead laws; and other lands in lieu 
thereof may be designated by the Territory 
of Alaska, to be reserved for the support of 
schools in said Territory, in the manner pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1891 (26 Stat. 796). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR EXAMINATION OF 
MONTHLY ACCOUNTS COVERING EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE DISBURSING OF- 
FICERS OF THE ARMY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5653, to extend, under certain conditions, 
the time for examination of monthly ac- 
counts covering expenditures by disburs- 
ing officers of the Army after the date of 
actual receipt by bureaus and offices of 
the War Department, and before trans- 
mitting the same to the General Account- 
ing Office. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for exam- 
ination of monthly accounts covering ex- 
penditures by disbursing officers of the Army 


- after the date of actual receipt by bureaus 


and offices of the War Department and before 
transmitting the same to the General Ac- 
counting Office, as limited by section 12 of 
the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 209), as 
amended by section 4 of the act of March 2, 
1895 (28 Stat. 807), by the act of March 2, 
1901 (31 Stat. 910), and by the act of June 
10, 1921 (42 Stat. 24), and notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of July 9, 1918 (40 
Stat. 892), is hereby extended in time of war 
or during any emergency declared by Con- 
gress or determined by the President and for 
a period of 18 months after such war or emer- 
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gency shall have ceased to exist, from 60 to 
90 days. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFERRING TO SECRETARY OF WAR 
CERTAIN LANDS OWNED BY UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5287, relating to the transfer to the Sec- 
retary of War of certain lands owned by 
the United States. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall transfer to the Secretary 
of War jurisdiction over all lands owned by 
the United States lying south and east of the 
Hickory Hill Road within the Petersburg Na- 
tional Military Park in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. Upon the date of the transfer, 
the lands shall cease to be a part of the 
Petersburg National Military Park and the 
Secretary of War shall thereafter administer 
the lands for military purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF SMALL CRAFT FOR 
COAST GUARD USE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5509, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to requisition or purchase mo- 
torboats, yachts, and similar vessels for 
Coast Guard use. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, during any period 
of national emergency proclaimed by the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to requisition or purchase, for 
the use of the Coast Guard in the per- 
formance of its maritime police functions, 
any motorboat, yachi, or other vessel owned 
by a citizen or citizens of the United States 
and suitable for patrolling harbors, bays, 
roadsteads, and other navigable waters of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall requisition any vessel pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act, the per- 
son or persons having any right, title, or in- 
terest therein shall be paid as compensation 
therefor such sum as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall determine to be fair and just, 
If any such person or persons entitled to 
receive it are unwilling to accept as full 
and complete compensation for such prop- 
erty the sum so determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, such person or persons shall 
be paid 75 per centum of the sum so de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and shall be entitled to sue the United 
States for such additional sum as when added 
to the sum already received shall be de- 
termined as fair and just compensation for 
such property in the manner provided for 
by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 
of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 
41 (20) and sec. 250), but no such recovery 
shall be allowed against the United States 
in any such action unless the action be 
brought within two years after the date on 
which notice shall have been given of the 
determination by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the amount to be paid as compen- 
sation, 

Sec. 3. The purchase of any vessel pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act may be made 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3709, ee Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, 
sec. 5). 
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Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amount as may be necessary to requisition 
or purchase vessels pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act, but applicable appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard shall be available 
for the operation, maintenance, and repair 
of any vessel acquired pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. In the event the Coast Guard 
should operate as a part of the Navy during 
any period of national emergency, the 
authority conferred by this Act upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall vest in, and 
be exercised by, the Secretary of the Navy. 


With the following committee ? mend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That, during any period of national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to pur- 
chase, or accept as a gift, for the use of the 
Coast Guard in the performance of its mari- 
time police functions, any motorboat, yacht, 
or other small craft owned by a citizen «s 
citizens of the United States and suitable for 
patrolling harbors, bays, roadsteads, and other 
navigable waters of the United States 

“Sec, 2. The purchase of any vessel pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act may be 
made without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3709. Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, 
sec. 5). 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such amount 
as may be necessary to purchase vessels pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 4. In the event the Coast Guard 
should operate as a part of the Navy during 
any period of nationai emergency, the au- 
thority conferred by this act upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall vest in, and be 
exercised by, the Secretary cf the Nav..“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase or accept as gifts 
motorboats, yachts, and similar vessels 
for Coast Guard use.” 


LOANS TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1433, to prohibit making or collecting 
loans to Government employees on Gov- 
ernment property. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3390, to amend section 117 of the Judi- 
cial Code, as amended, with respect to 
the constitution of circuit courts of ap- 
peals. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows ; 


Je it enacted, ete., That section 117 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, 
sec. 212), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 117. There shall be in each circuit a 
circuit court of appeals, which shall consist of 
three judges, of whom two shall constitute a 
quorum, which shall be a court of record, 
with appellate jurisdiction, as hereinafter 
limited and established: Provided, That, in a 
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circuit where there are more than three cir- 
cuit judges, the majority of the circuit judges 
may provide for a court of all the active and 
available circuit judges of the circuit to sit in 
banc for the hearing of particular cases, when 
in their opinion such action is advisable.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 
MEDAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5750, authorizing the procurance and 
issuance of an Army of Occupation of 
Germany Medal for each person who 
served in Germany as a member of the 
Army of Occupation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and directed to pro- 
cure and issue an Army of Occupation of Ger- 
many Medal of appropriate design, including 
suitable appurtenances, to be issued to each 
officer and enlisted man, or to the nearest of 
kin surviving of those deceased, who served 
in Germany as a member of the Army of 
Occupation at any time during the inclusive 
period from November 12, 1918, to July 11, 
1923: Provided, That such medals and ap- 
purtenances shall not be issued in cases where 
the person has, during or subsequent to serv- 
ice in the Army of Occupation of Germany, 
been dismissed or discharged other than hon- 
orably from the service or deserted. 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fannis: On page 
1, line 6, after “enlisted man”, insert “of the 
armed forces.” 

In line 8, after “Germany”, strike out “as a 
member of the Army of” and insert “or Aus- 
tria-Hungary during the period of.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES AND MILEAGE OR 
TRANSPORTATION FOR CERTAIN OF- 
FICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1701, 
to provide for pay and allowances and 
mileage or transportation for certain of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the Naval Re- 
serve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follcws: 

Be it enacted, etc., That officers and en- 
listed men of the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve and retired officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps who 
were ordered to active duty on or after Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, contingent on physical quali- 
fication therefor, and who were found 
physically qualified, and reported for duty 
under such orders, shall be entitled to 
active-duty pay and allowances and to 
transportation or mileage for the time and 
distances actually required to perform the 
necessary travel by the shortest usually 
traveled route from home to place of active 
duty, via the place of physical examination, 
and for the time actually required in under- 
going the physical examination: Provided, 
That such personnel examined and found not 
physically qualified for active duty and who 
returned to the place designated in their 
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orders shall be entitled only to transporta- 
tion or mileage from home to place of phy- 
sical examination and return. 

Sec. 2. In case of travel heretofore per- 
formed by such personnel since September 38, 
1939, the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to allow 
pay and allowances and transportation or 
mileage as provided in section 1 of this act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, beginning in line 10, strike out 
down to and including line 14, and insert the 
following: 

“Spc. 2. Officers and enlisted men of the 
Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and 
retired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps (of grades entitled to 
transportation for dependents in the Regu- 
lar Navy or Marine Corps) who were ordered 
to active duty (other than training duty) on 
or after September 8, 1939, and who reported 
for duty under such orders, shall be entitled 
to transportation for their dependents to the 
place of reporting for active duty. 

“Sec. 3. In case of travel heretofore per- 
formed, as provided in section 2 of this act, 
by such personnel and their dependents, the 
Comptroller General of the United States is 
authorized and directed to allow pay and al- 
lowances, and transportation or mileage as 
provided in this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called’ the next bill, H. R. 
5458, to amend the Organic Act of 
Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create a legislative 
assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to con- 
fer legislative power thereon, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
512), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Legislature. (a) The legisla- 
tive power and authority of the Territory 
shall be vested in a legislature, which shall 
consist of a senate and a house of representa- 
tives. The senate shall consist of 16 mem- 
bers, four from each of the four judicial divi- 
sions into which Alaska is now divided by act 
of Congress, each of whom shall have at the 
time of his election the qualifications of an 
elector in Alaska, and shall have been a resi- 
dent and an inhabitant in the division from 
which he is elected for at least 2 years prior 
to the time of his election. The term of office 
of each member of the senate shall be 4 years, 
except that at the general election in Alaska 
in 1942 one member from each division, other 
than a member elected to fill the unexpired 
term of a senator previously elected, shall be 
elected for a term of 2 years. 

“(b) The house of representatives shall 
consist of 24 members elected from the four 
judicial divisions into which Alaska is now 
divided by act of Congress. Each such divi- 
sion shall be entitled in the sixteenth to the 
twentieth legislatures, inclusive, to the fol- 
lowing number of representatives: 

‘First judicial division, eight representa- 
tives; 

“Second judicial division, four representa- 
tives; 

“Third judicial division, seven representa- 
tives; and 

“Fourth judicial division, five representa- 
tives. 

“The United States Director of the Census 
shall, within 1 week after the first meeting 
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of the twentieth legislature and of each fifth 
legislature thereafter, certify to such legis- 
lature, and to the Secretary of Alaska, the 
number of representatives to which each 
judicial division is entitled under an appor- 
tionment, according to the method of equal 
proportions, of the total number of repre- 
sentatives among the various divisions on the 
basis of the total population (exclusive of 
members of the military or naval forces of 
the United States and members of their fami- 
lies not actual and bona fide residents of 
Alaska) of each division, as determined un- 
der the latest United States Decennial Cen- 
sus. Each judicial division shall in the five 
legislatures succeeding the legislature to 
which such certification is made be entitled 
to the number of representatives so certi- 
fied. The term of office of each representa- 
tive shall be 2 years, and each representative 
shall possess the same qualifications as are 
prescribed for members of the senate. 

“(c) (1) The legislature is authorized to 
establish, and to adjust from time to time, 
legislative districts within the several judi- 
cial divisions for the election of the members 
of the senate and house of representatives 
from such divisions. Districts separate from 
those established for the election of members 
of the house of representatives may be estab- 
lished for the election of members of the 
senate. All districts in any division for the 
election of members of the same body shall 
be as nearly equal in population and shall 
be established with as great a degree of geo- 
graphical unity and cohesiveness, as is rea- 
sonable and practicable, and shall elect the 
same number of members, unless it shall be 
found desirable to provide districts around 
municipalities of a multiple size in which 
case proportionate representation shall be 
provided. 

“(2) Whenever the representation of any 
division shall increase.or decrease by reason 
of a reapportionment under subsection (b), 
the legislature shall cause such division to 
be redistricted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subdivision (1) of this subsection. 
If the legislature to which such certification 
of reapportionment is made fails to so re- 
district, the representatives of such division 
shall be elected at large from such division in 
the manner provided in subsection (d) for 
the election of representatives prior to the 
establishment of legislative districts, until 
such time as such division is so redistricted. 

“(3) Whenever the legislature shall have 
established legislative districts for the elec- 
tion of members of the senate, the terms of 
office of all members of the senate in the 
legislature immediately preceding the legis- 
lature to which the members of the senate 
are first to be elected by district shall, re- 
gardless of the term for which such members 
were elected, expire with the expiration of 
such preceding legislature. As soon as the 
members of the senate shall have assembled 
as a consequence of such first election they 
shall, by lot or drawing, be divided in each 
division into two classes. The seats of the 
members of the first class shall be vacated 
at the end of 2 years, and the seats of mem- 
bers of the second class shall be vacated at 
the end of 4 years, so that two members of 
the senate from each division shall, after such 
first election, be elected biennially at the 
regular election. 

“(d) In any election held prior to the 
establishment of legislative districts pursuant 
to subsection (c) the electors in each judicial 
division shall be entitled to vote for as many 
senators and representatives as are to be 
elected to such office from such division. 
The candidates for each such office in the 
number to be so elected receiving the highest 
mumber of votes for such office shall be 
elected. In any election for senator or rep- 
resentative held after the establishment of 
legislative districts pursuant to subsection 
(c) the candidates in the number to be 
elected from each district for such office, re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes of the 
electors of such district for such office, shall 
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be elected. In case of a tie vote in any elec- 
tion for senator or representative, the candi- 
dates affected shall settle the question by 
lot. 

“(e) In case of a vacancy in either branch 
of the legislature the Governor shall order 
an election to fill such vacancy, giving due 
and proper notice thereof. 

“(f) Each member of the legislature shall 
be paid by the United States the sum o? $15 
per day for each day’s attendance while the 
legislature is in session, at each regular bien- 
nial session thereof, and mileage, in addition, 
for each such session, at the rate of 15 cents 
per mile for each mile from his home to the 
capital and return by the nearest traveled 
route. All other legislative expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and mileage of the members at 
other than regular biennial sessions, shall be 
paid by the Territory.” 

Sec, 2. Section 7 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Organization of legislature: That 
when the legislature shall convene under the 
law, the senate and house of representatives 
shall each organize by the election of one of 
their number as presiding officer, who shall 
be designated in the case of the senate as 
‘president of the senate’ and in the case of 
the house of representatives as ‘speaker of the 
house of representatives,’ and by the election 
by each body of the subordinate officers pro- 
vided for in section ‘1861 of the United States 
Revised Statutes of 1878,’ and each of said 
subordinate officers shall receive the compen- 
sation provided in that section, which shall 
be paid by the Territory.” 

Sec. 3. Section 15 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. Payment of legislative expenses: 
There shall be annually appropriated by Con- 
gress a sum sufficient to pay the salaries and 
mileage of members of the Icgislature for 
each regular biennial session. All other legis- 
lative expenses, including the salaries and 
mileage of the members of the legislature for 
other than the regular biennial sessions, the 
salaries of the employees of the legislature, 
the printing of the laws, and all other inci- 
dental expenses of the legislature, shall be 
appropriated and paid by the Territory. All 
of the sums so appropriated by Congress shall 
be disbursed by the Governor of Alaska, under 
sole instructions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Governor shall report quar- 
terly to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the manner in which said funds have been 
expended. No expenditure to be paid out 
of money to be appropriated by Congress 
shall be made by the Governor or by the legis- 
lature for objects not authorized by the acts 
of Congress making appropriations nor be- 
yond the sum thus appropriated for such 
objects.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The amendments made by this 
act shall take effect only with respect to the 
sixteenth and succeeding legislatures of the 
Territory of Alaska. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DISBURSING AND 
CERTIFYING OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5785, to fix the responsibilities of dis- 
bursing and certifying officers, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the act of August 
23, 1912 (37 Stat. 375; 31 U. S C. 82), and 
section 4 of Executive Order No 6166, dated 
June 10, 1933, disbursing officers under the 
executive branch of the Government shall (1) 
disburse moneys only upon, and in strict ac- 
cordance with, vouchers duly certified by the 
head of the department, establishment, or 
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agency concerned, or by an officer or employee 
thereof duly authorized in writing by such 
head to certify such vouchers; (2) make such 
examination of vouchers as may be necessary 
to ascertain whether they are in proper form, 
duly certified and approved, and correctly 
computed on the basis of the facts certified; 
and (3) be held accountable accordingly. 

Src. 2. The officer or employee certifying a 
voucher shall (1) be held responsible for the 
existence and correctness of the facts recited 
in the certificate or otherwise stated on the 
voucher or its supporting papers and for the 
legality of the proposed payment under the 
appropriation or fund involved; (2) be re- 
quired to give bond to the United States, with 
good and sufficient surety approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in such amount as 
may be determined by the head of the de- 
partment, agency, or establishment con- 
cerned, pursuant to standards prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and under such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and (3) be held ac- 
countable for and required to make good to 
the United States the amount of any illegal, 
improper, or incorrect payment resulting from 
any false, inaccurate, or misleading certifi- 
cate made by him, as well as for any payment 
prohibited by law or which did not represent 
a legal obligation under the appropriation or 
fund iavolved: Provided, That the Comp- 
troller General may, in his discretion, relieve 
such certifying officer or employee of liability 
for any payment otherwise proper whenever 
hə finds (1) that the certification was based 
on official records and that such certifying 
officer or employee did not know, and by rea- 
sonable diligence and inquiry could not have 
ascertained, the actual facts, or (2) that the 
obligation was incurred in good faith, that 
the payment was not contrary to any statu- 
tory provision specifically prohibiting pay- 
ments of the character involved, and that the 
United “tates has received value for such 
payment: Provided further, That the Comp- 
troller General shall relieve such certifying 
officer or employee of liability for an over- 
payment for transportation services made to 
any common carrier covered by title IIT, part 
II. section 322, of the Transportation Act of 
1940, approved September 18, 1940, whenever 
he <.nds that the overpayment occurred solely 
because the administrative examination made 
prior to payment of the transportation bill 
did not include a verification of transporta- 
tion rates, freight classifications, or land-grant 
deductions. 

Sec. 3. The liability of certifying officers or 
employees shall be enforced in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as now provided 
by law with respect to enforcement of the 
liability of disbursing and other accountable 
officers; and they shall have the right to ap- 
ply for and obtain a dcision by the Comp- 
troller General on any question of law in- 
volved in a payment on any vouchers pre- 
sented to them for certification. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained herein shall ap- 
ply to the disbursing functions under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department, the Navy 
Department (including the Marine Corps), 
and the Panama Canal, except those pertain- 
ing to departmental salaries and expenses in 
the District of Colunibia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DELIVERY OF LETTERS ON INCOMING 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5692, amending section 204 of the act of 
March 4, 1909. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 204 of the 
act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1127; 18 U. B. 
C. 327), be amended to read as follows: 
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“No vessel arriving within a port or collec- 
tion district of the United States shall be 
allowed to make entry or break bulk until 
all mails on board destined for discharge at 
that particular port are delivered to the near- 
est post office, and the master or other person 
having charge or control thereof has signed 
and sworn to the following declaration before 
the collector or other proper customs officer: 

“I, A. B., master of the 5 
arriving from , and now lying in the 
port of , do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I have to the best of my knowledge and 
belief delivered to the post office at 
all mails destined for discharge at the said 
port of which were on board the said 
vessel during her last voyage or which were 
in my possession or under my power or con- 
trol.’ 

“Any master or other person having charge 
or control of a vessel who shall break bulk 
before he has delivered such mails shall be 
fined not more than $100.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NAVAL MINE DEPOT RESERVATION, 
YORKTOWN, VA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2799, authorizing the conveyance to the 
State of Virginia, for highway purposes 
only, a portion of the Naval Mine Depot 
Reservation at Yorktown, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to 
the State of Virginia, for highway purposes 
only, upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States of America in and to 
that portion of the Naval Mine Depot Reser- 
vation at Yorktown, York County, Va., de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the centerline of 
route 168, between intermediate route 170 
and Williamsburg, shown on plans as being 
station 1011781, adjoining the lands of S. R. 
Curtis; thence to the right on a one degree 
no minutes fifty-seven seconds curve, one 
thousand six hundred and sixty and seven- 
tenths feet to station 1027+-91.7; thence 
North forty-five degrees thirty-five minutes 
West, eight thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-one and five-tenths feet to station 
1117+ 63.2; thence to the left on a one de- 
gree, fifty-six minutes and twenty seconds 
curve one thousand and twenty-six and 
eight-tenths feet to the point of digression, 
being station 1127+ 90, 

The land concerned herewith being a strip 
or parcel of varying width, lying on the north 
(right) side of and adjacent to the herein- 
above described centerline, and being forty 
feet wide from station 1011+31 to station 
1125 + 19.5; thence diverging from said center~ 
line and narrowing with the property line of 
A. G. Harwood (York-James City County line) 
to fourteen feet at a point twenty-six feet 
opposite station 1127+ 80; thence narrowing 
with same to no feet at a point forty feet 
opposite station 1127+90. Also a strip or 
parce] of varying width, lying on the south 
(left) side of and adjacent to the herein- 
above described centerline on the north and 
adjacent to the south to the easement 
granted the Commonwealth of Virginia by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
by deed dated July 20, 1939, recorded in York 
County in Deed Book 54, page 590, said ease- 
ment extending to station 1045+ 74, more or 
less; thence adjacent on the south to the 
northern right-of-way line of the said Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company and being 
thirty feet wide from station 1011+31 to 
station 1045+64; thence widening to forty 
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feet at station 1045-4-74, and continuing forty 
feet wide to station 1069 ＋ 58: thence narrow- 
ing to twenty-five feet at station 1069+58 
and continuing twenty-five feet wide to sta- 
tion 1073+-58; thence widening to forty feet 
at station 1073+ 58 and continuing forty feet 
wide to station 1078+57; thence narrowing to 
thirty feet at station 1078+ 57 and continuing 
thirty feet wide to station 1081757; thence 
widening to forty feet at station 1081+57 
and continuing forty feet wide to station 
1087 ＋ 54; thence narrowing to thirty feet at 
station 1087+64, and continuing thirty feet 
wide to station 1089+54; thence widening 
to forty feet at station 1089+54 and con- 
tinuing forty feet wide to station 1124+-00; 
thence narrowing with the property line of 
A. G. Harwood (York-James City County 
line) to no feet at station 1125+19.5. 

The above described strips or parcels con- 
tain twenty and two one-hundredths acres, 
more or less, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after “to”, strike out the 
remainder of line 7 and all of line 8 and 
insert “two strips or parcels of land of the 
Naval Mine Depot Reservation at Yorktown, 
York County, Va., containing 20.02 acres, 
more or less,” and strike out the remainder 
of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 
PERSONS DISCHARGED FROM THE ARMY 

OF THE UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT 

OF FRAUDULENT ENLISTMENT 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1782, 
to authorize the payment of a donation 
to and to provide for the travel at Gov- 
ernment expense of persons discharged 
from the Army of the United States on 
account of fraudulent enlistment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman 
from Kentucky discuss just a little the 
first part of the bill? The second part 
of the bill, with reference to the young 
men who misstate their age, we are all, 
of course, greatly in favor of, but this 
first part of the bill, which gives travel 
pay to persons who have enlisted and 
have denied their criminal record or their 
previous desertion or dishonorable dis- 
charge, seems to be open to some ques- 
tion. I should like the gentleman to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. MAY. The bill provides that all 
persons who are hereafter discharged 
from the Army of the United States on 
account of fraudulent enlistment may 
under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe be, upon discharge, 
allowed to be paid in those cases in which 
such persons would otherwise be with- 
out funds, a sum not exceeding $10, and 
to be furnished transportation from the 
place where they are discharged to their 
home, provided the transportation does 
not exceed the sum of $10, where the dis- 
tance is short enough that the trans- 
portation is less than $10. The reason 
for this bill is that a young man goes into 
the Army, misrepresents his age 

Mr. KEAN. Iam not referring to such 
young men, because I am in favor of that 
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part of the bill. The matter I am inquir- 
ing about is where there are dishonorable 
discharges on account of criminal action. 

Mr. MAY. But there is a feature of 
this matter that applies to the young 
men that the gentleman, perhaps, has 
overlooked, and that is that in all cases 
where they discharge them on account of 
fraudulent enlistment or misrepresenta- 
tion, even though it is a misrepresenta- 
tion as to age, they give them either a 
blue discharge or a dishonorable dis- 
charge and they do not pay them any- 
thing, while they pay a man who has 
enlisted in the same way and has been 
discharged as a prisoner. He gets $10 
or less if the actual expenses are less. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. FADDIS. This $10 is for the pur- 
pose of putting such a man in a position 
where he is not dependent upon the resi- 
dents of the post nearby for charity. 
Such a man may be discharged under 
circumstances of this kind without hav- 
ing any money in his pocket, and this $10 
is simply to keep him from being depend- 
ent upon the nearby residents. 

Mr. KEAN. There is no disposition 
then to pay his transportation bacx to the 
place of his enlistment and if he has 
fraudulently enlisted and gets to the 
Philippines he gets a trip back to New 
York free? 

Mr. FADDIS. Under the provisions of 
the bill I believe he would. 

Mr. MAY. It could not exceed $10 in 
all cases where the actual transportation 
costs are less than $10. 

Mr. FADDIS. And the chance of a 
man fraudulently enlisted as to age in 
getting to the Philippines is very slight, 
and this is really to prevent them from 
becoming a charge on the nearby com- 
munity. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Fappis] has stated the 
situation correctly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That persons who are 
hereafter from the Army of the 
United States on account of fraudulent en- 
listment may under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War shall prescribe, upon dis- 
charge, be allowed and paid, in those cases in 
which such persons would otherwise be with- 
out funds to meet their immediate needs, a 
sum not exceeding $10 and be furnished 
transpo-tation in kind from the place of dis- 
charge to their homes, or elsewhere as they 
may elect, the cost in each case not to be 
greater than to the place of induction or of 
last enlistment, except that in the case of a 
person inducted into the Army under the 
Selective Training and Service Act -f 1940 
the cost shall not be greater than to the loca- 
tion of the local board where he first eported 
for delivery to an induction station, or in 
the case of a Civilian Conservation Corps 
enrollee so inducted the cost shall not be 
greater than to the place where he was se- 
lected for enroilment in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “Corps”, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That in all cases in which the frau- 
dulent enlistment consists of a representation 
that the person was within the age for enlist- 
ment when in truth and in fact he was below 
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such age, he shall receive an honorable dis- 
charge: And provided further, That all per- 
sons heretofore given dishonorable discharges 
or discharges without honor on account of 
icaudulent enlistment solely because of a 
representation that his age was greater than 
it was in fact shall be deemed to have been 
honorably discharged from the service on the 
date of his discharge, but no pay, compensa- 
tion, pension, or allowance of any kind for 
any period prior to the approval hereof shall 
be paid in such cases.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KALAMAZOO NATIONAL GUARD TARGET 
RANGE, MICHIGAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1106, to authorize the Secretary of War 
to grant a right-of-way to Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad Co. across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard Target Range, 
Michigan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to grant 
to Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co., a 
corporation, incorporated and consolidated 
under the laws of the States of Michigan and 
Indiana, its successors and assigns, under 
Buch terms and conditions as may be ap- 
Proved by the Secretary of War, a right-of- 
way over and across the Kalamazoo National 
Guard Target Range, Michigan, for railroad 
industrial spur-track purposes, with full 
power to locate, construct, and operate a 
railroad industrial spur track with neces- 
sary appurtenances, appendages, and ad- 
juncts, the location and width of such right- 
of-way to be determined by the Secretary of 
War: Provided, That the land shall not be 
used for other than railroad industrial spur 
purposes, and when the property shall cease 
to be so used it shall revert to the United 
States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Paye 1, line 6, after the word “assigns”, 
insert the words “for such compensation 
and”. 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “such”, insert 
the word “other”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5374, to authorize the transportation of 
employees of the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, and to validate payments made for 
that and other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Dele- 
gate from Alaska advise us the approxi- 
mate amount that would have to be paid 
for transportation up to the present 
time? 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
able to answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan because no figures 
have been submitted to me, but it seems 
to me, if I may say so, that this is a 
highly meritorious bill, because the prac- 
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tice to which the General Accounting 
Office has lately taken exception has 
been in operation in Alaska for the last 
20 years, and now, for the first time, it 
appears that someone in the General 
Accounting Office has said that this 
practice of paying transportation ex- 
penses of employees of the Alaske Road 
Commission is not in accordance with 
law, and objections have been made to 
the accounts of the local paymaster for 
that reason. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Such transportation 
has always been allowed until recently, 
so there would not be any large amount. 

Mr. DIMOND. No; it would not be a 
large amount, and the demand is made 
that the accounting officer refund certain 
of these sums, which they ought not to 
be required to do in fairness and justice. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That funds heretofore 
or hereafter made available to the Alaska 
Road Commission may be expended for the 
transportation within the Territory of 
Alaska of any employees to and frem points 
of hire and posts of duty and between the 
last post of duty and point of discaarge, and 
any payments heretofore made for such pur- 
poses and for the furnishing of subsistence 
and quarters to supervisory fleld employees 
shall be allowed in the accounts of the pay- 
ing officers if otherwise found correct, and 
no amounts so paid and not heretofore re- 
covered shall be charged against the payees 
on account of such pa: ments. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5356, to constitute an Army Chaplains’ 
Corps, with a major general as chief. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the chaplains of 
the Army shall be known and constituted as 
the Chaplains’ Corps, and that hereafter the 
chief of chaplains shall hold the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a major general. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That during the unlimited national 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, and for 6 months after the termina- 
tion thereof, the chief of chaplains shall be 
entitled to hold the temporary rank of brig- 
adier general, and shall receive the pay and 
allowances of a brigadier general while 
serving in such grade.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORRECTIONS IN TRIBAL ROLLS OF 
PUYALLUP TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4578) 
to authorize certain corrections in the 
tribal membership roll of the Puyallup 
Tribe of Indians in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. I call attention 
to the fact that this bill is not amended 
as the Secretary of the Interior suggests. 
The purpose of the bill is to make correc- 
tions in the tribal roll. The Secretary 
of the Interior calls attention to impor- 
tant corrections that should be made. 
One correction is made, but the other 
correction is not. I suggest that the bill 
go over without prejudice for the purpose 
of preparing an amendment on the next 
call so that the bill can be amended as 
suggested, and it will then be correct, and 
the Indians will be satisfied, whereas ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, they will not be satisfied as 
the bill is now worded. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS WABASH RIVER, 
MONTEZUMA, IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5557) 
authorizing the State of Indiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Wabash River at or 
near Montezuma, Ind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Wabash River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Montezuma, Ind., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the figures “1906”, 
insert “and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act.” 

Page 2, add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5556) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota and the city of Min- 
neapolis to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
Minnesota and the city of Minneapolis to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Washing- 
ton Avenue South and Southeast in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. 
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Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI, MEMPHIS, 
TENN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4912) 
to extend times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Memphis, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at or near 
Memphis, authorized to be built by the 
Memphis and Arkansas Bridge Commission 
by an act of Congress approved September 
27, 1940, are hereby extended 1 and 8 years, 
respectively, from August 10, 1941. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “approved,” 
insert “August 10, 1939, and heretofore ex- 
tended by an act of Congress approved.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
se a motion to reconsider laid on the 
able. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LOWER HEIGHTS ON 
MINNESOTA RIVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4381), 
to amend an act of March 15, 1904, so as 
to permit the construction between cer- 
tain points on the Minnesota River of 
bridges of lower heights than those au- 
thorized by such act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso con- 
tained in the first paragraph of the first sec- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of bridges across a por- 
tion of the Minnesota River in the State of 
Minnesota,” approved March 15, 1904 (33 
Stat. 83, ch, 648), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That such bridges shall each 
have a span not less than 40 feet wide over 
the main current of the stream, which span 
shall be (1) not less than 20 feet high in 
the clear above ordinary low-water stage if 
constructed at or below the city of Mankato, 
and (2) not less than 10 feet high in the 
clear above ordinary low-water stage if con- 
structed above said city of Mankato and be- 
low the city of Granite Falls, and (3) not 
less than 9 feet high in the clear above or- 
dinary low-water stage if constructed at or 
above the city of Granite Falls.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of bridges across a por- 
tion of the Minnesota River in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved March 15, 1904 (33 
Stat. 83, ch. 548), is hereby repealed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to repeal the act entitled An act 
to authorize the construction of bridges 
across a portion of the Minnesota River 
in the State of Minnesota,’ approved 
March 15, 1504.” 


PAY OF AVIATION PILOTS, NAVAL AND 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1508) to 
provide for the pay of aviation pilots in 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That each enlisted man 
of the Naval Reserve or the Marine Corps 
Reserve who is designated, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, as a 
student aviation pilot, and who commences 
flight training leading to designation as avia- 
tion pilot, shall sign an agreement, with the 
consent of his parent or guardian if he be a 
minor, to serve for a continuous period of 
two years on active duty in the Naval Reserve 
or the Marine Corps Reserve, following suc- 
cessful completion of flight training, unless 
sooner released: Provided, That in time of 
peace such aviation pilot may, with his own 
consent, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy, serve on active duty for an addi- 
tional period of not more than two years. 

Sec. 2. Enlisted men of the Naval Reserve 
and the Marine Corps Reserve who are desig- 
nated, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, as aviation pilots 
shall, while on active duty, receive the pay 
of the third grade or that of their rating, 
whichever is greater. 

Szc. 3. Aviation pilots of the Naval Reserve 
or the Marine Corps Reserve may, if qualified 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, be commissioned as en- 
signs in the Naval Reserve or second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Sec. 4. Any student aviation pilot or avia- 
tion pilot designated as such in accordance 
with sections 1 and 2 of this Act may at any 
time, in the discretion of such administrative 
authority as the Secretary of the Navy may 
designate, be discharged or released from 
active duty. 

Sec. 5. Student aviation pilots shall, while 
undergoing training, be issued necessary 
uniforms and equipment at Government 
expense, 

Sec. 6. Enlisted personnel of the Naval Re- 
serve and Marine Corps Reserve, while on 
active duty undergoing training leading to 
designation as aviation pilot, and thereafter 
while on continuous active duty with desig- 
nation as aviation pilot, shall be issued Gov- 
ernment life insurance in the amount of 
$5,000, the premiums for which shall be paid 
from the current appropriations “Pay, sub- 
sistence and transportation, Navy,” “Naval 
Reserve,” or “Pay, Marine Corps,” as may be 
appropriate. Upon release from active duty 
or discharge such enlisted personnel shall 
have the option of continuing such insur- 
ance at their own expense: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
restrict the total amount of Government life 
insurance to which such pilots would other- 
wise be entitled. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 3, line 1 after the word “duty” insert 
the words “in an enlisted status”. 

Page 3, line 3 delete the numerals “$5,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following words 
and numerals, “810,000, under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 (Public— 
No. 801—76th Congress, title VI, part I)”. 

Page, 3, line 10 insert a comma after the 
word “personnel”, and the words “or, upon 
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commissioning pursuant to section 3 of this 
act, such commissioned officers.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 


the following amendment which I send to 


the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Drewry: Page 
3, line 12, after the word “expense” change 
the colon to a period and strike out all of 
lines 13, 14, and 15. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: Page 
3, at the conclusion of the amendment pre- 
viously adopted, insert a new section 7 as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. The provisions of this act, except 
as may be necessary to adapt the same there- 
to, shall apply to regular enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard Reserve, in relationship to, 
the Coast Guard in the same manner and 
to the same extent and with the same rela- 
tive conditions in all respects, including 
availability of applicable appropriations, as 
are provided for enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve in relationship to the Navy, and the 
authority conferred on the Secretary of the 
Navy in respect to the Navy is similarly 
conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this amend- 
ment simply makes the bill applicable to 
the Coast Guard Reserve as in the case 
of the Naval Reserve and the Navy. It 
is requested by the Coast Guard. It has 
been approved by the Navy, approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The commit- 
tee has been polled and it is unanimously 
approved by such Members as were seen. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further business on 
the Consent Calendar be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


DEFENSE HIGHWAY ACT OF 1941 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 1840) to supplement the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, for the immediate construction 
of roads urgently needed for the national 
defense, and for other purposes, as 
amended, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act 
the term “strategic network of highways” 
means all existing or proposed highways 
which conform to routes designated on the 
diagrammatic map of principal highway traf- 
fic routes of military importance dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1940, revised to May 15, 1941, and 
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approved by the Secretary of War. The Fed- 
eral Works Administrator is authorized to 
designate existing or proposed highways con- 
forming to such approved routes and inter- 
connections as lines of the strategic network 
of highways. The location of any strategic 
highway route between control points shown 
on the revised diagrammatic map of May 15, 
1941, may, without regard to State lines, be 
changed by the Federal Works Aceninistrator, 
but no such change shall increase the length 
of such route between the termini of such 
changed by more than 10 percent. 

Sec, 2. Extension of Federal-aid system: 
Notwithstanding the limitations in section 6 
of the Federal Highway Act, as amended and 
supplemented, respecting the mileage of the 
system of Federal-aid highways, such sys- 
tem of highways in any State may be ex- 
tended to include, and there may be approved 
as a part of such system of highways in such 
State, any of the lines of the strategic net- 
work of highways. 

Src. 3. Extension of secondary road system: 
Funds heretofore or hereafter made available 
for expenditure under the provision of the 
Federal Highway Act, as amended and sup- 
plemented, for secondary or feeder roads are 
hereby also made available for expenditure on 
any roads (including bridges thereon) which 
are lines of the strategic network of highways 
aad are not on the system of Federal-aid 
highways. 

Sec, 4. Strategic highway network: During 
the continuance of the emergency declared 
by the President on May 27, 1941, when funds 
heretofore or hereafter made available for ex- 
penditure in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Highway Act, as amended and 
supplemented, on the system of Federal-aid 
highways, or on secondary or feeder roads, are 
expended for any project on the strategic net- 
work of highways, including all such projects 
under construction during the period of said 
emergency, the Federal share payable on ac- 
count of any. such project shall be increased 
to three-fourths of the total cost thereof, 
plus a percentage of the remaining one-fourth 
of such cost in any State containing unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands and non- 
taxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, 
exceeding 5 percent of the total area of all 
lands therein, equal to the percentage that 
the area of such lands in such State is of its 
total area. 

Sec. 5. Reapportionment of Federal high- 
way funds: Federal funds apportioned to the 
States prior to December 31, 1941, for ex- 
penditure on the system of Federal-aid high- 
‘ways, on secondary or feeder roads, and for the 
elimination of hazards to life at railroad 

de crossings in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented, which have not 
on that date been obligated by the States 
shall if not so obligated on or before June 
30, 1943, be immediately reapportioned 
among the States in accordance with the 
provisions of said act, as amended and sup- 
plemented: Provided, That any State or 
States which have not so obligated such ap- 
portioned funds on June 30, 1943, shall not 
be entitled to share in the reapportionment 
provided for by this section. 

Sec. 6. Access roads: The Commissioner of 
Public Roads is authorized to provide for the 
construction and improvement of access roads 
(including bridges, tubes, and tunnels there- 
on) to military and naval reservations, to 
defense industries and defense-industry sites, 
and to the sources of raw materials when such 
roads are certified to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator as important to the national de- 
fense by the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, and for replacing existing high- 
ways and highway connections that are shut 
off from general public use by necessary clo- 
sures or restrictions at military and naval 
reservations and defense-industry sites. The 
acquisition of new or additional rights-of- 
way necessary for such projects may, to the 
extent determined by the Federal Works Ad- 
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ministrator, be included as part of the con- 
struction of such projects and Federal funds 
shall be available to pay the cost of such 
acquisition. For carrying out the purpose of 
this section there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during the continuance of the 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, the sum of $150,000,000, which shall 
be available, without regard to apportionment 
among the several States, for paying all or 
any part of the cost thereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That in determining the expenditure of 
the funds under this section due considera- 
tion shall be given to projects for such roads 
in States which have heretofore expended 
their own funds for the immediate construc- 
tion of roads and highways deemed essential 
to the national defense, which roads and 
highways but for the action of such States 
would be properly considered for construction 
with Federal funds under the provisions of 
this section. 

Src. 7. Advance of funds: If the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads shall determine that 
it is necessary for the expeditious completion 
of projects undertaken pursuant to this act, 
he may advance to any State from funds 
heretofore or hereafter made available the 
Federal share of the cost thereof to enable 
the State highway department to make 
prompt payments for work as it progresses. 
The funds so advanced shall be deposited in 
a special trust account by the State treas- 
urer, or other State official authorized under 
the laws of the State to receive Federal-aid 
highway funds, to be disbursed solely upon 
vouchers approved by the State highway 
department for work actually performed in 
accordance with plans, specifications, and es- 
timates approved by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration under the provisions of this act. 
Any unexpended balances of funds so ad- 
vanced shall be returned to the credit of the 
appropriation from which the funds have 
been advanced. 

Sec. 8. Flight strips: In order to insure 
greater safety for traffic on the public high- 
ways by providing additional facilities in con- 
nection therewith to be available for the 
landing and take-off of aircraft, the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads is authorized to 
provide, in cooperation with the Army Air 
Corps, for studies and for the construction 
of flight strips adjacent to public highways or 
roadside development areas along such high- 
ways. The acquisition of new or additional 
lands necessary for such projects may, to 
the extent determined by the Federal Works 
Administrator, be included as part of the con- 
struction thereof and Federal funds shall be 
available to pay the cost of such acquisition. 
For carrying out the purposes of this section, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
during the continuance of the emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, in 
addition to any funds that may be available 
under any other appropriation, the sum of 
$10,000,000, which shall be available, without 
regard to apportionment among the several 
States, for paying all or any part of the cost 
of such projects. 

Sec. 9. Surveys and plans: The Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads is authorized to make 
such surveys and plans as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act, including 
advance engineering surveys and plans for 
future development of the strategic network 
of highways and bypasses around and exten- 
sions into and through municipalities and 
metropolitan areas. Any funds available for 
carrying out any of the purposes of sections 
4, 6, and 8 of this act may be used for paying 
the Federal share of the cost of the surveys 
and plans required for such purposes, respec- 
tively, and the necessary administrative ex- 
penses for carrying out the provisions of this 
act shall be made available in accordance with 
the provisions of section 21 of the Federal 
Highway Act. By agreement with the State 
highway department of any State, any proj- 
ect carried out in such State under the provi- 
sions of this section may be carried out 
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through or in cooperation with the highway 
department of such State. For carrying out 
advance engineering surveys there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated during the con- 
tinuance of the emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, for apportionment 
among the States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 21 of the Federal Highway 
Act, as amended and supplemented, the sum 
of $10,000,000. Such sum shall be matched 
with State funds on the pro rata basis hereto- 
fore provided by law. 

Sec. 10. Emergency repairs: The Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads is authorized to reim- 
burse the several States for the necessary re- 
habilitation or repair of roads and highways 
of States or their subdivisions substantially 
damaged by the Army or the Navy, or both. 
The Commissioner is authorized on behalf of 
the United States to consider, ascertain, ad- 
just, and determine any claim accruing sub- 
sequent to May 27, 1941, submitted by the 
State highway department of any State, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner, for reimbursement of the 
cost of such rehabilitation or repair. 

Such amount as may be found to be due to 
any claimant shall be certified to Congress for 
payment out of appropriations that may be 
made by Congress therefor, together with a 
brief statement of the character of each claim, 
the amount claimed, and the amount 
allowed: Provided, That no claim shall be con- 
sidered by the Commissioner unless notice 
of intention to file such claim has been pre- 
sented to him within 30 days after the occur- 
rence of the damage upon which the claim is 
based, except that in case of damage caused 
by maneuvers such notice shall be filed within 
80 days after completion of such maneuvers: 
And provided further, That in either case such 
notice of damage accruing before the passage 
of this act shall be filed within 30 days after 
the passage thereof. 

Sec. 11. Off-street parking: In order to 
facilitate the flow of traffic on sections of the 
strategic network of highways forming by- 
passes around and connections into and 
through municipalities and metropolitan 
areas, the Commissioner of Public Roads is 
authorized to cooperate with the States in 
the location, development, and construction 
of off-street facilities for the parking of vehi- 
cles, and projects for providing such facilities 
shall be considered to be highway projects. 
Where provision is made by any State for the 
permanent prohibition of parking of vehicles 
within the roadway or street portion of any 
through highway over which the State has 
been legally vested with traffic control and 
which forms a section of the strategic net- 
work of highways, funds heretofore or here- 
after made available for expenditure in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act, as amended and supplemented, 
for construction and reconstruction on the 
system of Federal-aid highways, are hereby 
also made available, on the pro rata basis 
heretofore provided by law, for the location, 
development, and construction of off-street 
vehicle-parking facilities to serve the area 
where parking on such highway is so pro- 
hibited, including the cost of acquiring the 
lands necessary for such facilities: Provided, 
That the Federal Works Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to withhold from any 
allotment of Federal highway funds to any 
State a sum equal to the Federal share of the 
cost of any off-street parking facilities upon 
the failure of such State adequately to enforce 
such permanent prohibition of parking of 
vehicles within the roadway or street portion 
in connection with which Federal funds have 
been expended for the construction of such 
off-street parking facilities: And provided jur- 
ther, That the authority contained in this sec- 
tion shall not be exercised unless the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads finds that the 
Federal share of the cost of providing such 
off-street parking facilities will be materially 
less than the Federal share of the cost of wid- 
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ening or relocating the section of the strategic 
network of highways which such off-street 
king facilities are designed to serve, and 
that the benefits to be derived from the con- 
struction of off-street parking facilities will be 
substantially as great as the benefits to be 
derived from such widenirg or relocation. 

Sec. 12. Cost of right-of-way on strategic 
highway network: When funds heretofore or 
hereafter made available for expenditure in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act, as amended and supplemented, 
are expended for any project on the strategic 
network of highways the acquisition of new 
or additional rights-of-way necessary for such 
project may, to the extent determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator, be included as 
part of the construction of such project, and 
Federal funds shall be available, to the extent 
determined by the Federal Works Administra- 
tor, to pay a share of the costs of such 
acquisition. 

Sec. 13. Cost of right-of-way in grade- 
crossing elimination: When funds heretofore 
or hereafter made available for expenditure 
in accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended and supple- 
mented for the elimination of hazards to life 
at railroad grade crossings are expended for 
any project on the strategic network of high- 
ways, the acquisition of new or additional 
rights-of-way necessary for such project may, 
to the extent determined by the Federal 
Works Administrator, be included as part of 
the construction of such project and such 
funds shall be available, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Administrator, to pay a share 
of the costs of such acquisition. 

Sec. 14. Acquisition of rights-of-way: By 
agreement with the State highway depart- 
ment of any State, such new or additional 
rights-of-way, lands, or interests in lands in 
such State as may be required for any project 
authorize by this act, may be acquired by 
such highway department or by any political 
subdivision of such State, and the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads may advance or reim- 
burse the share of the cost of such acquisition 
payable by the Federal Government: Pro- 
vided, however, That if the Federal Works 
Administrator shall determine that the high- 
way department of any State is unable to 
obtain possession and the right to enter upon 
and use the required rights-of-way, lands, or 
interests in lands, improved or unimproved, 
with sufficient promptness, the Federal Works 
Administrator is authorized to acquire, prior 
to approval of title by the Attorney General, 
in the name of the United States, such rights- 
of-way, lands, or interests in lands as may be 
required in such State for such projects, by 
purchase, donation, condemnation, or other- 
wise, in accordance with the laws of the 
United States (including the act of February 
26, 1931, 46 Stat. 1421) and, during the con- 
tinuance of the emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, may enter upon 
and take possession thereof, and expend pub- 
lic funds for projects thereon, prior to ap- 
proval of title by the Attorney General (with- 
out regard to the provisions of sections 355, 
1136, and 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and without regard to State, mu- 
nicipal, or local laws, ordinances, or regula- 
tions). The costs incurred by the Federal 
Works Administrator in acquiring any such 
rights-of-way, lands, or interests in lands 
may include the cost of examination and 
abstract of title, certificate of title, advertis- 
ing, and any fees incidental to such acquisi- 
tion; and shall be payable out of the funds 
available for paying the cost, or the Federal 
share of the cost, of the project for which 
such rights-of-way, lands, or interests in 
lands are acquired. The Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator is further authorized and di- 
rected, by proper deed executed in the name 
of the United States, to convey any lands or 
interest in lands acquired in any State under 
the provisions of this section to the highway 
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department of such State, or to such political 
subdivision thereof as its laws may provide, 
upon condition that such highway depart- 
ment or political subdivisions will accept the 
same and will maintain the project con- 
structed thereon. 

Sec. 15. Road work for Federal agencies: 
The Commissioner of Public Roads is author- 
ized, upon the request of any branch of the 
Federal Government, to perform any service 
in connection with the construction of roads 
or bridges, including the preparation of plans, 
designs, specifications. and estimates, the 
execution of contracts, and supervision of the 
work, payment of all costs involved in such 
work to be made by transfer of funds in 
accordance with the provisions of section 7 
of the act approved May 21, 1920 (41 Stat. 
613), as amended, 

Sec. 16. Detail of employees as students: 
During any fiscal year the Commissioner of 
Public Roads is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to detail not to exceed ten of the 
regularly employed personnel of the Public 
Roads Administration as students for limited 
periods at such technical institutions as will 
raable such personnel to acquire special 
knowledge which will better fit them for the 
lines of work to which they are assigned: 
Provided, That no expense other than the 
salaries of personnel so detailed and the cost 
of tuition and other regular fees required at 
such institutions shall be incurred by the 
United States under this section. 

Sec. 17. Detail of Army and Navy officers: 
The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, upon request of the Federal Works 
Administrator, are authorized to make tem- 
porary details to the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration of officers of the Army and officers of 
the Navy, without additional compensation, 
for technical advice and for consultation re- 
garding highway needs for the national de- 
fense: Provided, That the travel and sub- 
sistencé expenses of officers so detailed shall 
be paid, from appropriations available to the 
Public Roads Administration, on the same 
basis as authorized by law and by regulations 
of the War Department for officers of the 
Army and by law and by regulations of the 
Navy Department for officers of the Navy. 

Sec. 18. This act may be cited as the De- 
fense Highway Act of 1941". 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that.a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 20 minutes. 


8. 1840 AND H. R. 5010—DEFENSE HIGHWAY 
ACT OF 1941 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am allowed only 20 minutes. I yield my- 
self 7 minutes, and I should like to sum- 
marize the reasons for promptly passing 
the bill, make a brief analysis and ex- 
planation of the pending measure and 
then I will be glad to yield for any ques- 
tions. 

Following the veto of the President on 
August 2, 1941, the Senate on August 15, 
1941, passed S. 1840. The Committee on 
Roads after careful consideration on 
October 14, 1941, reported H. R. 5810. I 
suggest that the Members read the re- 
port of the Committee on Roads, 

The pending motion is to suspend the 
rules and pass S. 1840 with an amend- 
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ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
House bill H. R. 5010. I shall therefore 
confine my remarks to a discussion of 
H. R. 5010. 

The bill has the same general purpose 
as S. 1580 vetoed by the President, as 
stated, on August 2, 1941. The veto was 
overridden in the Senate by a large vote 
and was sustained in the House by the 
very narrow margin of 251 to 128, 54 
Members not voting. 

The biil vetoed by the President, au- 
thorized $125,000,000 for strategic high- 
way projects to be apportioned among 
the States. The President had recom- 
mended $25,000,000 without apportion- 
ment. The amount provided in the bill 
vetoed and the amount recommended by 
the President, however, were to be 
matched. No authorizations for strategic 
ee are contained in the pending 

III. 

It is believed that the President's ob- 
jections to offstreet parking facilities 
have been met by the provisions of the 
pending bill, and it is also believed that 
the other objections suggested by the 
President, including the provision for the 
detail of employees as students have been 
Overcome in the pending bill. 

There is no point in discussing blame 
for the bogging down of the defense 
highway bill. The pending bill should 
be passed promptly. It provides for 
speedy relief for overburdened roads 
serving military establishments and de- 
fense industry. It provides for surveys 
and for plans. It provides for impera- 
tively needed improvements to access 
roads. The country has put responsibil- 
ity on the Federal Government in pro- 
viding for access roads. Enough time 
has been wasted. There should be no 
further delay. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $150,000,000 for the construction and 
improvement of access roads to military 
and naval reservations, defense indus- 
tries, and sources of raw materials. It 
also authorizes appropriations not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 for flight strips along 
public highways to be developed in co- 
operations with the Army corps. Ten 
million dollars is authorized to provide 
for highway engineering surveys and 
plans during the continuance of the na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like to 
complete my statement and then I will 
yield. í 

While the bill does not make any au- 
thorization for strategic highways, it 
does provide that during the period of 
the emergency the Federal share of the 
cost of projects on the strategic net- 
work of highways paid from Federal aid 
funds heretofore or hereafter made 
available shall be increased to 75 percent, 

The defense program has upset high- 
way plans. New expenses have been in- 
curred by State highway officials not for 
the benefit of the particular State or 
locality but for the sake of the national 
security. Highway departments are 
therefore looking to Washington for 
assistance, 
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ANALYSIS 
Strategic highway network 

Section 1 defines the strategie network 
of highways, and this network consists 
of about 78,000 miles selected by the 
War Department General Staff. It com- 
prises one-third of the mileage of the 
Federal-aid highway system. The map 
may be found in the hearings on the bill 
that was vetoed by the President. Sec- 
tion 1 is substantially the section 1 of 
the bill as vetoed. 


Extension of Federal-aid system 


Section 2 provides that notwithstand- 
ing existing limitations, the Federal-aid 
highways in any State may be extended 
to include any of the lines of the stra- 
tegic network of highways. 

Extension of secondary Toad system 


Section 3 provides for the use of Fed- 
eral secondary or feeder road funds for 
improvement of the lines of the strategic 
network not on the Federal-aid highway 
system. 

Federal share of strategic network improve- 
ments increased 

While the bill does not contain an 
authorization for strategic network high- 
ways, nevertheless, in order to make pos- 
sible a more rapid rate of progress, sec- 
tion 4 increases to 75 percent during the 
period of the emergency the Federal 
share of such improvements made with 
the aid of Federal highway funds here- 
tofore or hereafter made available to the 
States. 

On October 1, 1941, as disclosed by 
pages 3 and 4 of the report of the com- 
mittee, there were Federal-aid highway 
funds authorized for the fiscal year 1943 
and balances available for program proj- 
ects aggregating $266,919,000. With se- 
rious shortage of critical materials, some 
of which are required in highway work, 
the present balances of previous author- 
izations will be sufficient to finance all 
the work that can be undertaken in the 
near future on the strategic network. 
The bill does not require that all of the 
unobligated balances be expended on the 
strategic network, but wherever they are 
to be expended the Federal contribution 
will be increased from 50 to 75 percent. 
The Public Roads Administration reports 
that a minimum of $458,000,000 will be 
required to eliminate the most serious 
deficiencies in the strategic network, 
which now has more than 2,000 sub- 
standard bridges and about 20,000 
miles of road that must be widened or 
strengthened. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad 
to yield when I have completed my 
analysis. 

Mr. RICH. Which bill are we to con- 
sider? > 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I stated in 
the beginning, we are considering H. R. 
5010. We are striking out all after the 
enacting clause in the Senate bil and 
substituting the House bill. 
Reapportionment of Federal highway funds 


Section 5 of the bill provides that Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds apportioned to 
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the States prior to December 31, 1941, 
and not obligated by the States prior to 
June 30, 1943, shall be reapportioned in 
accordance with the Federal Highway 
Act, as amended, and that any State or 
States which shall not have so obligated 
such funds by June 30, 1943, will not be 
entitled to share in the reapportionment 
provided for by this section. Work will 
therefore be speeded up. 


Access roads 


Section 6 authorizes appropriations of 
$150,000,000 for access roads. These 
roads must be certified by the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy as 
important to national defense. No ap- 
portionment is provided. No matching 
is required. The need for these funds is 
imperative. The President stressed the 
need in his message of June 2, 1941, to 
Congress. Section 6 is the very heart of 
the pending bill. Access highways are 
imperatively needed. 

Advance of Federal junds 


Section 7 authorizes a procedure for 
advance of Federal funds that was fol- 
lowed a few years ago in the expenditure 
of emergency Federal highway funds, and 
the arrangement has the approval of the 
General Accounting Office and the 
Treasury Department. 

Flight strips 


Ten million dollars is authorized by 
section 8 for the construction of experi- 
mental flight strips to provide for greater 
safety for traffic on the public highways 
and to promote national defense. 

Surveys and plans 


Ten million dollars is authorized by 
section 9 to be apportioned among the 
States and matched by the States in 
making advance engineering surveys and 
plans during the continuance of the na- 
tional emergency. 


Repair of damaged highways 


In his veto of the bill S. 1580, the Presi- 
ident objected to the arbitrary authori- 
zation of $25,000,000 for reimbursing 
States for damages to highways by the 
Army and the Navy. Section 10 follows 
the precedent established by the act of 
December 28, 1922, authorizing the set- 
tlement of claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for damage 
to privately owned property caused by 
the negligence of any official or employee 
of the Government acting within the 
scope of his employment. 


Off-street parking 


Section 11 is designed to make the ex- 
isting highways and streets most useful. 
It does not authorize any new appro- 
priation, but it does provide for Federal 
highway funds to be used in constructing 
off-street parking, especially in national- 
defense areas. The authorization would 
not apply unless the local laws prohibit 
parking on strategic roadways and 
streets. If such parking does occur, the 
funds will be withheld. The President’s 
objection to off-street parking is over- 
come by the provision of the bill to the 
effect that the Federal share of the cost 
of widening or relocating the highway 
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would be substantially more than the 
cost of providing off-street parking. 
{Here the gavel fell.] 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 
Cost of right-of-way on strategic highway 
network 
Sections 12 and 13 provide that the 
cost of acquiring necessary new or addi- 
tional rights-of-way for Federal-aid or 
grade-crossing projects on the strategic 
network may be included as a part of the 
cost of construction. 
Acquisition of rights-of-way 


Section 14 provides a procedure that 
will eliminate long and costly delays 
which really defeat the purpose of the 
improvement. Provisions for condemna- 
tion during the emergency are impera- 
tive. Section 14 authorizes such con- 
demnation as is provided in similar laws 
for = construction of other public 
works. 


Performance of road work for Federal agencies 


Section 15 provides a procedure which 
was previously obtained without legis- 
lative sanction. Both efficiency and 
economy in construction will be pro- 
moted. It authorizes the planning and 
construction of highway work that may 
be required by other agencies. 

Detail of employees as students 


Section 16 authorizes the detail of stu- 
dents for limited periods to technical 
institutions, but limits the number to 10. 


Detail of Army and Navy offigers 


Authority is given by section 17 for 
temporary detail of Army and Navy off- 
cers without added compensation to the 
Public Works Administration for tech- 
nical advice regarding highways for na- 
tional defense. 


Highways vital to national defense 


The requirements of national defense 
have greatly increased the load on all 
highways. From the experience of the 
first World War we know that it is neces- 
sary to expand transportation facilities 
if bottlenecks are to be avoided. High- 
way transport is imperative not only to 
the military service but to civilian pro- 
duction upon which military operations 
depend. Many defense plants and Army 
cantonments are located beyond the 
reach of other public transportation, and 
access roads are imperative. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers at defense plants 
drive their automobiles millions of miles 
to and from their jobs to arm America. 
Thirty-two million civilian motor vehicles 
operate daily over the highways. High- 
way transportation has assumed a vastly 
increased national importance since the 
first World War. The United States 
must not fail to provide essential high- 
ways for civilian and military transpor- 
tation. 

About February 1, 1941, the Public 
Roads Administration reported a definite 
need for the improvement of 2,830 miles 
of access roads to serve 192 reservations, 
at an estimated cost of $220,000,000. A 
number of certified defense areas re- 
quiring access-road improvements have 
been made necessary since February 1, so 
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that new access roads aggregating ap- 
proximately 400 and the necessary im- 
Provements are presently estimated at 
$256,000,000. 

The unfortunate delays in acting upon 
the recommendations of the Federal 
Works Administrator and the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads made last Febru- 
ary have resulted in confusion and un- 
certainty. Access roads to military es- 
tablishments and defense plants have 
not been built. The opportunity to 
utilize additional funds in removing 
critical deficiencies in the strategic net- 
work during the normal highway con- 
struction season has been lost. However, 
in view of the serious shortages of critical 
materials, some of which are required 
in highway work, the present balances 
of previous authorizations aggregating 
$266,000,000 as hereinbefore stated will 
be sufficient to finance all the work that 
can be undertaken in the near future on 
the strategic highways. 

The report of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration shows that as of October 1, 1941, 
there were unobligated balances of reg- 
ular Federal-aid highway funds already 
apportioned to the States amounting to 
$83,400,000. An additional $97,560 will be 
apportioned on or before December 31, 
1941, in accordance with the Federal 
Highway Act of 1940, making a total of 
$180,950,000 already authorized and un- 
obligated by the States. 
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On October 1 there was an unobligated 
balance of Federal highway funds for 
secondary or feeder road projects of 
$15,668,000. An additional amount of 
$17,063,000 will be apportioned on 
December 1, making a total of $32,731,- 
000. There will thus be regular highway 
and secondary funds aggregating 
$213,681,000. 

Including $50,143,000 authorized for 
elimination of hazards at railroad grade 
crossings, the total Federal funds already 
authorized and unobligated by the States 
as of October 1, 1941, as reported by the 
Public Roads Administration is $266,- 
919,000. The Public Roads Administra- 
tion furnished to the Committee on 
Roads the figures, and the summary ap- 
pears in the report of the committee. 
Table showing approximate amounts 
available as stated to each State were 
furnished. There were four of these 
tables. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include the four tables submitted to the 
Committee on Roads by the Public Roads 
Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

There was no objection. 


The tables referred to are as follows: 


Federal aid funds authorized for the fiscal year 1943 and balances available for pro- 
gramed projects as of Oct. 1, 1941 
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Federal-aid highway funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1943 and balance available for 
programed projects as of Oct. 1, 1941 


Approxi- 
mate 
apportion- 3 86 
States ment balance Total 
8 as of Oct. 1 
zation 
Alabama $2, 084, 000 | $938, 000 | $3, 022, 000 
i 1, 435,000 | $93,000 | 2, 428, 000 
1, 709, 000 380,000 | 2, 089, 000 
3, 990, 000 | 2,294,000 | 6, 284, 000 
1, 793, 000 | 1, 792,000 | 3, 585, 000 
620, 000 543,000 | 1, 163, 000 
488,000 | 964,000 | 1, 452, 000 
1, 431, 000 | 2,575,000 | 4,006, 000 
2, 517, 000 | 4, 675, 000 | 7, 492, 000 
1, 238, 000 | 1,145,000 | 2, 383, 000 
3, 948, 000 | 3, 276, 000 | 7, 224, 000 
2, 410, 000 | 1, 188,000 | 3, 598, 000 
2, 494, 000 18,000 | 2, 512, 000 
2, 524, 000 | 3,035,000 | 5, 559, 000 
1, 853, 000 63,000 | 1,916, 000 
1, 480, 000 | 3,048,900 | 4. 628, 000 
866, 000 377,000 | 1, 243, 000 
832, 000 948,000 | 1, 780, 000 
1, 310. 000 | 2, 588, C00 | 3, 898, 000 
3,029, 000 | 808,000 | 3,837, 000 
2, 703, 000 975, 000 | 3,678, 000 
1,780,000 | 693. 000 | 2, 473, 000 
2, 964, 000 | 3, 322, 000 | 6, 286, 000 
2,021, 000 | 3,048,000 | 5,069, 000 
1,991, 000 | 2,195,000 | 4, 186, 000 
1, 275,000 | 231,000 | 1, 506,000 
488, 000 772,000 | 1. 260, 000 
1, 274, 000 | 1,755,000 | 3,029,000 
1, 623, 000 | 1, 536, 000 | 3, 159, 000 
-| 4,821,000 | 2,720,000 | 7, 541,000 
2, 387,000 | 1,725,000 | 4, 112, 000 
1, 499, 000 | 2,979,000 | 4, 478, 000 
3, 520, 000 | 2, 263,000 | 5, 783, 000 
2, 273, 000 | 4,160,000 | 6, 433, 000 
1, 649, 000 379,000 | 2,028, 000 
Pennsylvania. 4.088, 000 | 1,961,000 | 6,049, 000 
Rhode Island. 488,000 | 755,000 | 1, 243, 000 
South Carolina 1. 346, 000 | 1, 868,000 | 3, 214. 000 
South Dakota 1, 578, 000 | 1, 526,000 | 3, 104, 000 
2,112, 000 | 2,780,000 | 4, 892, 000 
6, 314, 000 | 4, 644, 000 | 10, 958, 000 
1,124,000 | 209,000 | 1, 423, 000 
488, 000 81, 000 569, 000 
1, 844, 000 | 1,067,000 | 2,911, 000 
1, 586,000 | 757, 000] 2,343, 000 
1,097,000 | 1,419,000 | 2, 516, 000 
2, 401, 000 „000 4. 981, 000 
1, 246, 000 614,000 | 1,860, 000 
488,000 | 1, 693,000 | 2, 181, 000 
488, 000 303, 000 791, 000 
493,000 | 402, 000 895, 000 
Total..........|97, 500, 000 88, 450, 000 | 180, 950, 000 


Federal-aid secondary funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1943 and balance available for 
programed projects as of Oct. 1, 1941 


Approx 2 
mai 
apportion- ae 
States ment g Tota! 
of 1943 balance 
k authori- as of Oct. 1 
zation 
Alabama $365,000 | $298, 000 $663, 000 
Arizona.. RA |e Ht 354, 000 605, 000 
209, 000 74, 000 373, 000 
698, 000. 400,000 | 1,098, 000 
314, 000 262, 000 576, 000 
109, 000 74, 000 183, 000 
85, 000 158, 000 243, 000 
250, 600 239, 000 489, 000 
441, 000 706,000 | 1. 147, 000 
217, 000 200, 000 417, 000 
691, 000 291, 000 982, 000 
422, 000 508, 000 | 1,020,000 
436, 000 338, 000 774, 000 
442, 000 671,000 | 1,113,000 
324, 000 135, 000 , 000 
259, 000 446, 000 705, 000 
ee 152, 000 15,000 167, 000 
AEI 146, 000 202, 000 348, 000 
220, 000 209, 000 598, 000 
oe 630, 000 384, 000 914, 000 
473, 000 211, 000 684, 000 
312, 600 224, 000 536, 009 
519, 000 639, 000 1. 158, 000 
354,000 | 573, 000 927, 009 
348, 000 375, 000 723, 009 
223, 000 2, 000 225, 000 
85, 000 89, 000 174,000 
223, 000 334, 000 657, 009 
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Federal-aid secondary funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1943 and balance available for 
programed projects as of Oct. 1, 1941— 
Continued 


BERR 
888888888888 


398, 000 34 
289, 000 142, 

718, 000 28, 743, 000 
85, 000 56, 141, 000 
236, 000 165, 401, 000 
276, 000 786, 000 
370, 000 408, 778, 000 
1, 105, 000 2, 421, 000 
197, 000 394, 000 
85, 000 85, 000 
323, 000 673, 000 
277, 000 473, 000 
192, 000 507, 000 
420, 000 552, 000 
238, 000 218, 000 
85, 000 334, 000 
162, 000 
ee 221, 000 


for fiscal year 1943 and balance avatlable for 
programed projects as of Oct. 1, 1941 


Alabama 


£ 
ee 
PN 


000 

130, 000 000 
336,000 | 320,000 | 880, 000 

799, 000 | 1,477,000 | 2, 276, 000 
253,000 | * 556,000 | 809, 000 
164,000 | 352,000 | 516,000 
98,000 | 73.000 171,000 
299,000 | 706,000 | 1, 005, 000 

488, 000 | 1, 133, 000 | 1, 621, 000 
167,000 | ‘261,000 | 428,000 

1,012, 000 | 1, 560,000 | 2. 572, 000 
502,000 | 649,000 | 1, 151, 000 
539,000 | 129,000 | 688, 000 
488,000 | 871,000 | 1. 359, 000 
358,000 | 60,000 | 418. 000 
318,000 | 611.000 | 929, 000 
134,000 | 118,000 | 252, 000 

000 | 205,000 | 410, 000 

000 | 885,000 | 1, 273, 000 

1,000 | 599,000 | 1, 250, 000 

525,000 | 693,000 |} 1,218, 000 
314,000 | 433,000 | 747, 000 

580, 000 | 1,195,000 | 1, 775, 000 
262,000 | 471,000 733. 000 
336,000 | 107,000 | 443, 000 
98,000 | 104,000] 202, 000 

98,000 | 202,000 | 300, 000 
377,000 | 553,000 | 930, 000 
171,000 | 344,000 | 515,000 

1, 330, 000 | 2, 564, 000 | 3, 894, 000 

515, 000 | ’ 890,000 | 1, 405, 000 
300,000 | 332,000} (632 000 

818, 000 | 1,047,000 | 1. 885, 000 

439, 000 | 1, 113, 000 1, 552, 000 
220,000 301,000 620. 000 
— 1, 091, 000 | 1,325,000 | 9, 416, 000 
08,000 | 170, 000] 274,000 

— 298,000 | 89, 000 5587, 000 
£60,000 587,000] 847, 000 
. 381,000} 852, 000 1, 233, 000 
1, 097, 000 | 1,352,000 | 2. 449, 000 

129, 000 | * 233,000 | ° 362, 000 

98, 000 5,000 | 103, 000 

EEN 375,000 | 567,000 | 942, 000 
304,000 | 452,000] 758,000 
264,000 | 505,000 | 7869, 000 

484, 000 | 1, 156,000 | 1, 640, 000 
132,000 | ` 286,000. | 418, 000 
— — 98.000 180,000] 275, 000 
98, 000 6,000 | 104,000 
106,000 338,000] 5004, 000 


Total. 19, 500, 000 30, 643, 0CO | 50, 143, 000 
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Comparison with the vetoed dill 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the important difference is that the bill 
vetoed contained authorizations of $125,- 
000,000 to aid the States in correcting 
critical weaknesses in the strategic high- 
way network. The pending bill does not 
make any new or additional authoriza- 
tion for that purpose. 

The States have been slow to obligate 
the regular Federal-aid funds appor- 
tioned to them. This is normal. The 
highway commissions had every reason 
to believe that new or additional funds 
would be made available. They there- 
fore delayed their programs awaiting ad- 
ditional legislation. 

Congress passes regular Federal-aid 
authorizations every 2 years. An au- 
thorization bill will be reported in 1943. 
It is therefore believed that the confusion 
and inactivity at present can be avoided 
by the passage of the pending bill. More- 
over, the controversy between the Execu- 
tive and Congress will be eliminated. The 
bill preserves the principle of Federal aid, 
and at the same time provides for im- 
peratively needed access highways for 
correction of deficiencies in the strategic 
networks and for the repairs of damages 
in Army maneuvers and military opera- 


tions to highways. 
Mr. Speaker, will 


Mr. McGREGOR. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I now yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I respectfully call 
the gentleman’s attention to this lan- 
guage on page 5: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated during the continuance of the emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 27, 
1941, the sum of 8150, 000.000 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man please, what is the gentleman’s 


question? 
Mr. McGREGOR. “Without regard to 
apportionment among the several 


States.” I wonder if the gentleman will 
explain what is meant in the bill by the 
language “without apportionment among 
the several States”? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have already 
explained that but I will repeat it. Under 
the general Federal-aid highway statutes 
and under the bills previously passed, all 
Federal highway funds are apportioned 
among the States in accordance with 
Population, mileage, and postal routes. 
Under the present bill funds are not to be 
allocated at all except where access roads 
to reach defense industries and defense 
plants are needed, and the funds are to 
be allocated in the States and localities 
where these needs arise. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Does not the gen- 
tleman feel that this entire $150,000,000 
is under the jurisdiction of the President 
to do with as he sees fit? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not have 
any feeling at all about it; that is the 
fact. We have got to leave the alloca- 
tion to someone. We have already left 
to the President largely the allocation of 
billions of dollars appropriated for na- 
tional defense. I assume we can safely 
entrust to him the allocation of $150,- 
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000,000 more. Moreover, this identical 
provision was in the bill which the gen- 
tleman voted to pass over the President's 
veto. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes, to an- 
swer questions. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentle- 
man interpret the proviso on page 5 re- 
lating to the construction of access roads 
prior to the passage of this act? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I anticipate the 
gentleman. That contemplates that 
those States that have gone along patri- 
otically to cooperate shall have credit and 
shall have consideration in the future 
allocation of access highways, In other 
words, we go just as far as we can to 
aid those States which have anticipated 
needs and gone along with the needed 
highway development. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will considera- 
tion be given those States because of that 
expenditure of their highway funds? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Unquestionably 
that is the purpose of the proviso. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Page 8, section 10, 
emergency repairs: Will the gentleman 
explain exactly what procedure is con- 
ee for emergency repairs? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The proviso 
speaks for itself. It is the same proce- 
dure that obtains now in case a Federal 
agent injures private property in the 
scope of hisemployment. The claim has 
to be approved by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will a bill have to 
come before the Congress? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; the State 
highway commissions will make a claim, 
submit it to the Bureau of Roads and it 
will be approved, transmitted to the Con- 
gress, and allowed. 

3 O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will States like 
mine, that are sparsely settled and which 
have a large amount of highways, re- 
ceive just as much benefit from this bill 
as they would have received from the 
bill vetoed by the President? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They will with 
respect to construction of access roads. 
I repeat what I have already stated: 
$266,000,000 have already been appropri- 
ated and allocated and the contribution 
of the States under the terms of this bill 
is reduced 25 percent. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am for the gentle- 
man’s bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Suppose that 
a defense plant is built on a highway 
that is in the strategic network and 
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there is an additional strain put on there 
so that it will need improvement. Will 
the President have the authority under 
this bill to use some of that $150,000,000 
to 8 85 that improvement? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The States will 
cooperate and that strategic highway can 
be improved. The Federal Government 
because of that burden will assume 75 
percent of that highway cost. 

Mr. ENGEL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. What is the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
all purposes under this bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This bill au- 
thorizes total appropriations of $170,- 
000,000, whereas the bill vetoed by 
the President authorized substantially 
$290,000,000. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does that include the in- 
crease in the Federal appropriation from 
50 to 75 percent? Is that in the $150,- 
000,000? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I did not catch 

` the question. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does the $170,000,000 in- 
clude the amount authorized to be paid 
to the States? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; it does not. 
Those amounts have already been appro- 
priated or authorized. 

Mr. ENGEL. That 25 percent, or the 
increase from 50 to 75 percent, would be 
an authorization in addition to the 
$175,000,000? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; the Fed- 
eral authorization is not increased, the 
local contribution is decreased. 

Mr. ENGEL. Has the gentleman any 
idea what that would amount to? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I have 
stated, the appropriations and alloca- 
tions of Federal funds have already been 
made or will be made on December 31, 
1941. They will not be increased. The 
local contribution will be decreased 25 
percent and hence fewer miles of high- 
way will be constructed or improved. 

Mr. ENGEL. Has the gentleman any 
estimate on that? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; 
mate is necesSary. As I have stated, 
there is no increase in the Federal au- 
thorizations for Federal-aid highways or 
for secondary roads. The matching is 

reduced on those roads that are on the 

strategic network system from 50 to 25 
percent. Fewer miles will thus be con- 
structed. It will be kept in mind that 
notwithstanding the reduction of the 
local contribution from 50 percent to 25 
percent all of the funds previously ap- 
propriated or allocated will not be used 
on strategic highways, in fact, it may be 
that only a small part of the funds will 
be so used, but whenever and wherever 
the funds are used, instead of being 
matched dollar for dollar, the local in- 
terests will only be required to put up 25 
percent. 

While the bill is not what all Members 
desired, it was unanimously reported by 
the committee, and I trust it will be 
passed unanimously, 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, 


no esti- | 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill is not as satis- 
factory as when it previously passed the 
House and went to the President. It is a 
compromise. The committee has done 
the very best it could to compromise the 
differences between the Executive and 
the Congress. 

The bill as we have reported it to the 
House will make available somewhat 
more than $180,950,000 for defense high- 
way construction. That you will find re- 
corded on pages 3 and 4 of the hearings. 
Instead of matching the money, the 
States will only have to put up 25 per- 
cent of the money, while the Federal 
Government will put up 75 percent of the 
money if the highway is a part of the 
strategic network. Of course, in many 
instances, the Federal highway system 
and the strategic network are one and 
the same; so much of this money will un- 
doubtedly be spent on the Federal high- 
way system because much of the Fed- 
eral highway system is on the diagram- 
matic map referred to in the report 
known as the strategic network. 

In respect to the access roads, I do not 
know as we can give any hard and cold 
definition of an access road. The clear 
intent of the Congress is to authorize an 
appropriation of $150,000,000 to con- 
struct, repair, and maintain roads leading 
into Naval Establishments, Army camps, 
and defense areas. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is clear 
where an access road ends. Can the gen- 
tleman, for the purpose of definition, 
state where the access road will start? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; but it is expected 
that the access road will be a leader road 
from a main highway into the camp. In 
some instances I anticipate it might run 
for a few miles; in other cases, just a few 
rods, perhaps. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Could it 
include any part of a main highway or 
Federal highway? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it could in- 
clude a part of the secondary road sys- 
tem, but I do not think it could be inter- 
preted to mean that the access-road 
money may be used on the strategic net- 
work or on the State highway network, 
because it just cannot be done. There is 
a clear distinction made between stra- 
tegic network in the bill and access high- 
ways in the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I should like 
to discuss that very proposition, I tried 

-to bring it out from the other speaker. 
Let us assume that here is a strategic 
highway upon which an extraordinary 
burden is going to be placed by reason of 
the location of a defense plant. Does the 
gentleman think that under those cir- 
cumstances the President could, under 
the interpretation of this bill, apply the 
money to widen the road or build bridges, 
and so forth, on that road where the 
traffic will be increased many times by 
ramon of the construction of the defense 
plant? - 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I would not want to 
think that we had restricted the Federal 
Works. Agency to the point where they 
could not use it for that purpose. I do 
not believe we have. I believe if that 
highway, even though it is a part of the 
Federal highway system or a State high- 
way system or a secondary road system, 
runs in proximity to that camp, and per- 
haps the State has already built a road 
in there which will not carry the traffic, 
then the language of the bill is broad 
enough to allow them to use any part of 
the $150,000,000 to strengthen that road 
and maintain it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? . 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 

woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the same yardstick be used that was used 
in the other bill for the access roads? I 
have a number of them in my district 
near Fort Devens that were recom- 
mended in the last bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; and I may say 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
that if the State of Massachusetts has 
already constructed the leader roads or 
access roads into Camp Devens, the State 
may be reimbursed for them if they are 
classified as access roads. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. This bill authorizes 
the appropriation of $159,000,000 for con- 
struction of these roads, as shown by 
the report. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is that in addition 
to the $266,919,000 that was unobligated 
by the States as of October 1, 1941? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Then we have the 
total of the two sums, the $150,000,000 
and the $266,000,000, for the purpose of 
constructing these roads? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right, be- 
cause the larger sum that the gentle- 
man mentions, the $266,000,000, will be 
available for matching on the strategic 
network on the basis of 75 percent and 25 
percent. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. And likewise the 
$150,000,000? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The $150,000,000 is 
for access highways and does not have to 
be matched by the States and no part of 
it is to be paid by the States. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is clearly a 
donation by the Federal Government to 
the extent of $150,000,000? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; and it should 
be because the States should not be com- 
pelled to stand the cost of roads into de- 
fense areas or into Army or Navy camps. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I would say it is a 
very good bill. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. In the distinguished 
gentleman’s definition limiting it to navy 
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yards and Army camps, does the gentle- 
man mean to exclude forts and defense 
projects? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I should have 
used the words of the report, that access 
roads are— 
roads to military and naval reservations, de- 
fense industries, and defense-industry sites, 
and to sources of raw materials under the 
supervision of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency. 


Mr. McLANGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. T yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr.. McLAUGHLIN. This question 
may already have been answered by the 
gentleman, but for the purpose of cer- 
teinty let me ask the gentleman, in the 

event a State has used its own funds to 
construct an access road prior to the 
enactment of this law, if it becomes a law, 
will the proviso on page 5 permit reim- 
bursement of the State out of Federal 
funds? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It was very defi- 
nitely intended that the proviso starting 
in line 6 on page 5 was to cover that sit- 
uation. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. Does this include the 
strengthening or widening of bridges? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is there anything in 
this bill that would prevent a State or 
highway commission from putting in a 
claim for damages sustained a year or 
two years ago and caused by national- 
defense maneuvers? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would refer the 
gentleman to the language of the bill, 
and I believe there is a time limit on the 
filing of claims. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. In my 
district we have a very vital spot in the 
national-defense picture, namely, the Soo 
Locks and the Soo River. Is there any- 
thing in this bill that would permit the 
construction of a defense highway along 
the Soo River, seeking to protect the vital 
Soo Locks, which controls 85 percent of 
the Nation’s ore supply? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand the 
situation at Sault Ste. Marie and the 
locks, it could be very readily made a 
military or naval reservation or charac- 
terized as a defense area. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It is now 
a military area. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is my under- 
standing. The $150,000,000 or any part 
of it upon which they can agree can be 
used to construct an access highway to 
that area and within that area. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Is there anything in 
this bill that would prohibit the use of 
these funds for city streets where they 
are part of the regular Federal highway 
and used as access roads? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; nothing with re- 
spect to access highways, and I believe 
we included city streets as a part of the 
Federal highway system in a former act 
which we passed. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
defense highway measure before us at 
this time provides mainly, as I under- 
stand it, for construction to start as 
quickly as possible on roadways leading 
into the defense plants of our country, 
and also provides for working out the 
deficiencies which now exist in the strate- 
gic highways of America. In my own 
State of West Virginia we need wider and 
more substantial roads to carry our de- 
fense load. 

We know the history of this proposal 
and what happened to the original bill 
in both Houses; also the veto vote. We 
know that the Congress of the United 
States has long been in favor of building 
to the nth degree the highway system 
of the United States of America. 

In this connection I should like to point 
out that many of us in this body have 
been intensely interested for years in 
the construction of superhighways for the 
Nation. We believe that there is real 
reason for increased attention to this 
subject. Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced through the years for a greater 
system of highways in the country, and 
they have begun to receive a favorable 
response. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SNYDER] and many others 
have been students of this subject. 

I want to call your attention before I 
leave the floor to the fact that there was 
opposition to the so-called Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. This was a dream, they 
said, but the dream has become dynamic. 
They said it was a vision, but we have 
vitalized that vision and, today 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman from West Virginia 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And today on that 
164-mile stretch of superhighway be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, the 
capital of Pennsylvania, we find in its 
first year of operation there were taken 
over its 4 lames of express highway 
2,550,000 vehicles. The road earned more 
than $3,000,000, twice as much as antici- 
pated in the period, and had a safety 
record in the 12 months of only 29 
deaths. Over 300,000,000 miles were 
traveled on that express road. 

This Congress takes a further step, 
although not directly yet indirectly; to- 
ward the construction of roads which are 
the outgrowth of an idea giving America 
a great program of modern roads. To- 
day we think in terms of emergency, but 
after this has passed Congress will recall 
that the ground work has been here laid 
for a vast system of highways in America 
which will redound to the solemn judg- 
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ment of the membership who support 
this measure. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SNYDER] such time as he may 
desire to use. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] just pointed out 
some pertinent facts concerning high- 
ways for the Nation. He is one of the 
best informed men in the country on 
highways and the program he has been 
urging Congress to adopt for some years 
has been sound in every respect. 

In fact, Mr. RANDOLPH and I, each 
presented to Congress 6 years ago a bill 
calling for superhighways throughout 
the Nation. At that time there was not 
much enthusiasm back of our proposi- 
tion. Five years ago and each year since, 
we have contended for a system of super- 
highways. I have revamped my bill each 
year to keep it abreast of the require- 
ments and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank my colleagues for their 


splendid cooperation and help they have 


given me in promoting the road program. 
As many of you will recall, I stood right 
here on the floor in 1937 and in present- 
ing my bill, H. R. 3461, advocated that we 
make the survey, do the engineering 
work, and make all preparations at once 
to build a superhighway system of three 
highways, each 100 feet wide, running 
east and west across the Nation, and six 
running north and south. The RECORD 
shows that I said at that time it wouid 
cost $8,000,000,000 to build these 16,000 
miles of superhighways. The RECORD 
also shows that I pointed out that we had 
some six or seven million men at that 
time that needed work and that it would 
be a Nation-building program as well as 
a national-defense building program. 
Yes, my firiends; f we had started to 
build in 1937 the roads that my bill, 
H. R. 3461, calls for, we would have built 
at this time 10,000 of the 16,000 miles 
and our national-defense road problem 
would have been five-eighths solved. 
The national emergency makes the bill 
under discussion a necessity. In a meas- 


. ure, it is piecemeal but, as the gentle- 


man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] has well said, it is necessary in order 
to speed production and distribution of 
national-defense equipment. 

Most of the House Members are in 
favor of a superhighway program similar 
to what my bill, H. R. 3461, calls for. 

There is no use to cry over spilled milk. 
There is no use for us to spend time say- 
ing if we had done so and so, so and so 
would be true today. We know the story 
of “If.” If the powers had let General 
Pershing march the American troops into 
Berlin in 1918 and set up a protectorate 
for 40 years we would have no war today, 
and neither would we have a war for the 
next 200 years because we would have 
educated two generations of German boys 
and girls to think, act, and perform in a 
democratic way. 

Now, what I propose, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is that we get ready to build these 
roads, that is, select the sites, buy the 
rights-of-way, do all the surveying and 
engineering work, and have the blue- ` 
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prints ready to put two, three, or four 
million men to work on these highways 
when national-defense industries turn 
them out. 

In closing, let me say that there are 
different agencies advocating measures 
to put men to work when the defense pro- 
gram closes down, but I believe I am cor- 
rect when I say that most of the Members 
of the lower House of Congress believe 
with me that the road-building program 
called for in my bill, H. R. 3461, would be 
the most worth while and most far reach- 
ing of all those that have been mentioned. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. JARMAN] such time as he may desire 
to use. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
to sustain the President’s veto of the 
emergency defense highway bill, into 
which the Congress had thrust a general 
road-building program, because, en- 
thusiastic though Iam and always have 
been over road building, I was convinced 
that such a program in this defense bill 
was “pork barrel” pure and simple, which 
would tend to delay rather than accele- 
rate our defense. I did not cast that vote 
lightly but after mature thought and 
after listening to every word of the de- 
bate in both Houses. I quote the con- 
clusion of my remarks on the subject: 

I can find no fault in the reasoning in- 
dulged in by the President who, bear in 
mind, is also Commander in Chief of our 
defense. Consequently, though the line of 
least resistance dictates contrary action, I 
shall yote to sustain it. 


I have, in common with all of us, made 
mistakes since I entered Congress. I 
shall undoubtedly make many more, I 
am very sure, however, that this was not 
one of them. In fact, I have never cast a 
vote of the correctness of which I was 
more confident. The well-nigh unani- 
mous favorable reaction of the press and 
of those constituents who have favored 
me with their opinion has bountifully 
confirmed this conviction. If further 
confirmation were necessary, it is found 
in the present bill, which entirely elimi- 
nates all of the objections of the Presi- 
dent, in which I concurred, while retain- 
ing the proper and legitimate authori- 
zations of this defense measure. The 
report emphasizes this confirmation. It 
will be recalled that the President re- 
quested $25,000,000 with which to correct 
the most critical deficiencies in the stra- 
tegie network, and that the Congress 
gave him instead one hundred and 
twenty-five million to be divided among 
the States by the population and road 
mileage formula which has been in ex- 
istence since 1916. He took the position, 
with which I heartily agreed, that: 

The critical deficiencies in highways and 
bridges that may require prompt correction 
in the interest of our national defense can- 
not be reasonably related to the population 
of States or to other factors which enter 
into ordinary apportionment. The result, 
therefore, is the necessity for the appropria- 
tion of a far larger sum of money to meet 
immediate requirements than would be nec- 
essary if these funds were applied to critical 
deficiencies without the apportionment 
method. 


Not only does the present bill refrain 
from thrusting this additional hundred 
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million dollars on him, but it does not 
even include the twenty-five million he 
requested. I quote from the reasons in 
the report therefor: 

This is not because the committee is any 
less impressed with the importance of the 
Strategic network to both military and civil 
traffic, or with the urgent need for eliminat- 
ing the most serious weaknesses in this vital 
road system as quickly as possible. But the 
action of the committee is based on a recog- 
nition of changed conditions since consider- 
ation of this legislation was begun last spring 
and on the expressed objection of the Presi- 
dent to such an authorization. * * * 
With the serious shortages of critical ma- 
terials, some of which are required in high- 
way work, the present balances of previous 
authorizations of $266,000000 will be suffi- 
cient to finance all the work that can be 
undertaken in the near future on the strate- 
gic network. * * © Including $50,143,000 
authorized for elimination of hazards at rall- 
road grade crossings, the total of Federal 
road funds already authorized and unobli- 
gated by the States, as of October 1, is $266,- 
919,000. 


Of this total, the approximate amount 
available to Alabama is $4,925,000. 

With reference to the lack of need of 
additional funds now, I quote from my 
remarks on the original bill: ; 


I do not know whether adequate labor, 
and particularly skilled and technical labor, 
such as engineers, which I understand is 
scarce indeed, is now available for such a 
road-building program or not; but I do know, 
or at least I greatly fear, that much more 
will be available after the emergency, and 
that unless such peacetime endeavors are 
postponed until then we may reflect in com- 
parison on 1929 to 1933 as the good old, pros- 
perous days of yesteryears. 


In other words, the Committee on 
Roads now, not only confirms the opin- 
ion on which I acted in August that this 
hundred million dollars was entirely un- 
necessary to the defense of this country, 
but states that not even the twenty-five 
million originally considered necessary 
by the President will be required, either 
for legitimate defense or “pork barrel” 
road building, because of the fact that 
the serious shortage of critical materials 
and other delays have caused more funds 
to accumulate than can reasonably be 
used on the strategic network at any 
early date. I, therefore, contend, with 
full assurance that it cannot be reason- 
ably controverted, that as the matter now 
stands those of us who voted to sustain 
the President’s veto have saved the tax- 
payers of this country a hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars which was 
unnecessarily attempted to be thrust into 
this defense measure without any rela- 
tion whatever to the defense of this coun- 
try. Yes; 127 of us saved $125,000,000, or 
$984,252 each; enough to pay our salaries 
for 98 years. Certainly our position is 
justified beyond cavil. 

Now, I notice that the report on the 
bill passed by the other body continues 
to refer to this unnecessary $125,000,000, 
while the bill itself authorizes seventy- 
five million of it. I hope and believe the 
House conferees will insist on its elimina- 
tion. If they do not and another Presi- 
dential veto results, I wish to go on record 
now as saying that I shall vote to sus- 
tain it. 

I desire to call particular attention to 
the fact that there is no change in the 
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authorization for access roads, of which 
it is estimated Alabama will require 
$8,000,000 worth; that is, roads which will 
be necessary to defense projects and 
camps. In fact, no worth while, neces- 
sary phase of the former bill has been 
eliminated. I wish to heartily congratu- 
late the Committee on Roads on their 
handiwork. 

It was common knowledge for some 
time before I cast this vote, that the pub- 
lisher of the only daily paper in my con- 
gressional district, who has long been 
anti-Roosevelt but who has heretofore 
consistently urged economy, was in 
search of an issue on which to run his 
close personal friend against me. The 
fact that all other members of the Ala- 
bama delegation viewed the matter dif- 
ferently, and I entertain no criticism 
whatever of their votes which I am sure 
were as conscientiously cast as mine was 
from their viewpoints, caused him to find 
this issue, strange though it be as com- 
pared with his previous attitude, in “pork 
barrel versus national defense.” His 
Congressman had manifested the cour- 
age to vote his convictions in favor of the 
latter against the former, to sustain the 
veto of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, who, whether we agree 
with his every action or not is the only 
Commander in Chief we have or prob- 
ably will have during this critical emer- 
gency. He will be found, I think, not to 
be as unpopular in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Alabama as these gen- 
tlemen apparently believe. This fact 
prompted the following large headline in 
the next issue of his paper: “JARMAN’S 
Vote Imperils Foster’s Bridge Here,” 
under which this secondary headline oc- 
curred: “Deciding Vote Against Over- 
riding Veto Costs State Highway Program 
87,000,000.“ I quote from the article 
under these headlines: 


Alabama’s highway program apparently lost 
$7,000,000 and important road projects in 
Tuscaloosa County are imperiled by the ac- 
tion taken by the House of Representatives 
in Washington on Thursday, which upheld 
President Roosevelt's veto of the $320,000,000 
highway bill by a bare margin of one and 
two-thirds votes, it was learned today. 

Information from Washington indicates 
that Representative Pere JARMAN, of Living- 
ston, House Member from the sixth district, 
cast the deciding vote. * * * 

Indications are that the completion of the 
new Fosters Bridge on the Tuscaloosa-Eutaw 
Highway will be seriously delayed by this ac- 
tion of the House. It had been understood 
that the State highway department intended 
to complete this vital bridge with part of the 
$7,000,000 expected to be allotted to Alabama 
under this bill. Contract for the superstruc- 
ture of the bridge has not yet been let, al- 
though all other necessary work on the span 
has been practically completed. 


While I was not aware of the fact, I 
assume this publisher knew, that bids had 
been advertised for the superstructure 
of this Fosters Ferry Bridge in February 
before the occurrence of this vote in 
August, but that no one had submitted 
an unqualified bid because of the penalty 
section of the advertisement, coupled 
with the fear of contractors that steel 
would not be available. The only bids 
deferred commencement of work until 
May 15, 1942, before which he also knew 
the next congressional primary would 
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occur. The question of priorities for 
steel for such purposes having been 
settled, I quote a headline from the front 
page of the September 26 issue of this 
same paper: “Bids Sought for Work on 
Fosters Bridge.” I also quote a head- 
line from the October 19 issue of this 
paper: “Fosters Ferry Bridge contract 
is awarded.” While information from 
the highway department indicates that 
this contract was not awarded, for the 
same reason which prevented such an 
award before, and that bids will be 
opened again on November 14, the award 
will doubtless finally occur, and my vote, 
of course, had nothing whatever to do 
with the delay. 

The reference to my vote having cost 
the State $7,000,000 is just as true, just 
as accurate, as the one to it having im- 
periled continuation of the Fosters Ferry 
Bridge. 

While quoting from newspapers, it oc- 
curs to me to quote an editorial from 
the August 29 issue of the Tucson Daily 
Citizen, of Tucson, Ariz., which was 
mailed to me by an Alabama friend while 
passing through Tucson, and was only 
called to my attention yesterday: 


THE HERO OF ECONOMY’S REVOLT 


The contest between official France and 
the French people has a limited parallel in 
the United States, in the contest between 
the forces of economy and the forces of 
prodigal spending. The contest has been 
an unequal one in the main and the out- 
come remains uncertain at this writing but 
there was an episode recently which gave 
hope of a turn for the better and the sen- 
sible. This was Congress’ sustention of the 
President’s veto of the so-called defense 
highway bill, by which approximately three- 
quarters of a billion dollars would have been 
divided among the States, on a population 
basis and regardless of comparative defense 
needs. In other words, it was an omni- 
bus bill, expanded from an original presi- 
dential request for $150,000,000. 

A safe majority of the Senators and 
Congressmen voted both in favor of the 
partition and overriding President Roose- 
velt’s veto, but in the latter division a three- 
fourths affirmative vote was necessary and 
the partitioners fell one vote short of this. 
In the lower house the vote was 252 to 127. 

The one hundred and twenty-seventh House 
Member to vote “no” was therefore the hero, 
but how shouid one determine the bearer of 
that number? By alphabetical order? That 
would not be a conclusive method. It could 
be argued that the first voter in the alpha- 
betical list predetermined the necessary mar- 
gin of victory for economy. The honor seemed 
to fall on Representative JARMAN, of Alabama, 
because, when the smoke of voting cleared 
away, it was seen that he stood apart not only 
from the rest of the Alabama delegation but 
from his Southern colleagues, who nearly al- 
ways vote for bigger and better Treasury 
bounties. 

So there he stood, like Sergeant Jasper on 
the ramparts of Fort Moultrie, holding up 
the tattered flag of economy—not only alone 
among his comrades but derided and reviled 
by them and probably by most of his ex- 
pectant constituents. He may therefore re- 
ceive a martyr's crown instead of a hero’s 
reward, but he will have deserved the grati- 
tude of the scattered forces of economy, who 
are unable to requite him otherwise. He is 
the hero of the budding revolt against 
prodigal spending. He is the man who, when 
the golden feast was spread temptingly be- 
fore his eyes and the issue hung in the bal- 
ance, voted No.“ 
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Congressman PETE JARMAN may have voted 
himself out of Congress but when the Amer- 
ican taxpayer's pencil has been worn down 
to a l-inch stub in support of grandiose 
governmental extravagance on nonessential 
projects he may be among those who write 
the peace imposing sound financial practice 
on the Government. 


The reference to the possibility that by 
evidencing the courage of my convictions 
I voted myself out of Congress presuma- 
bly resulted from the reading by this 
editor of Alabama papers referring to the 
development of opposition to me immedi- 
ately following this vote, and as a result 
thereof. Not only did the gentleman to 
whom I have referred begin to casually 
campaign, but a rural carrier made the 
statement 2 days after this $125,000,000 
was saved that another young man would 
“beat Congressman JARMAN because of 
this vote.” Only a short while later an- 
other young attorney unofficially an- 
nounced with the statement to more 
than orfe friend that even if he had no 
chance to win, a campaign would adver- 
tise his law practice. Despite these de- 
velopments, my opinion of the fine people 
of the great Sixth District of Alabama is 
diametrically opposite to that of this ed- 
itor, who is doubtless entirely unac- 
quainted with their philosophy, and those 
who flirt with the idea of opposing me on 
this issue, who should by now be familiar 
with it, even though neither of them has 
lived among them nearly as long as I 
have. No, the people of my district are 
not the type to condemn and defeat their 
Congressman, who enjoys 6 years’ senior- 
ity over anyone who might succeed him, 
either at this most critical period of our 
history or at any other time, because he 
evidenced the courage to vote his convic- 
tions for the defense of this country 
against “pork barrel” and to sustain the 
veto of Commander in Chief of our Army 
and Navy Roosevelt. Consequently, if I 
must be disturbed in the performance of 
our important duties here by opposition, 
I shall be happy indeed to meet it, and I 
confidently believe smother it, on that is- 
sue. Instead of entertaining such an 
opinion of my constituents, I say to them 
here and now that, despite the opposi- 
tion which has resulted from the other 
vote, I am confident that in casting it I 
was properly representing the great ma- 
jority of them, by voting just as they. 
would have voted had they been here; 
that I would cast exactly the same vote 
were the matter before us today; and, as 
heretofore stated, that I shall do so 
should this bill by any chance return to 
us with a Presidential veto because of the 
insertion in it of this $125,000,000 of 
“pork” by the conferees. Instead of fear- 
ing opposition so born, my belief that my 
intelligent, fair-minded, patriotic, liberty- 
loving constituents, who share my views 
that the defense of this country is para- 
mount, that no other endeavor, regard- 
less of its merit in its proper sphere, 
should interfere with it, that public funds 
should not be squandered, and that public 
office is a sacred public trust, will abso- 
lutely repudiate it, prompts me to wel- 
come a campaign on this issue if their 
attitude toward the matter does not 
cause them to exterminate such opposi- 
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tion before it matures into formal 
announcement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to use 
to the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Traynor]. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Roads Committee, I 
would like to go on record as favoring 
the passage of H. R. 5810, the revised 
defense highway bill. 

While Delaware, the State which I have 
the honor of representing, is one of the 
smaller States in the Union, it is noted for 
its good roads. 

The Du Pont Boulevard, which is a dual 
highway, extends from the northern to 
the southern boundaries of Delaware. 
This excellent highway is the result of the 
generosity of the late United States Sen- 
ator T. Coleman du Pont. However, I 
feel that there is always room for im- 
provement and my State will be very 
grateful for its allotment to build addi- 
tional roads which is contained in this 
new bill. 

This measure has been given serious 
study by the Commissioner of Public 
Roads and the War Department. 

All of the Members of the House who 
witnessed the recent maneuvers at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., must have realized the im- 
portance of good roads to fit in with the 
suggested strategic highway system, in 
order to take care of the necessary move- 
ments of the implements of war. 

Road building requires good weather 
and in the majority of sections of the 
country, this work is restricted to ap- 
proximately 9 months in the year. Be- 
sides repairing old roads and building 
new ones, many bridges must also be re- 
placed to carry the heavy army tanks 
and trucks and other mobile equipment 
of the armed forces. 

The provisions of H. R. 5810 are very 
worthwhile and it is my fervent hope that 
this bill will receive favorable considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MEYER] such time as he may desire 
to use. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bill now under consideration, 
known as H. R. 5810, has the same gen- 
eral purposes as H. R. 4935, on which 
elaborate hearings were held by this com- 
mittee, and also as the further bill sub- 
stituted by the committee, known as H. R. 
5110, which was unanimously passed by 
the House and vetoed by the President a 
short time ago. 

An appropriation is hereby authorized 
for the sum of $150,000,000 for the con- 
struction and improvement of access 
roads to military and naval locations, de- 
fense industries, and sources of raw ma- 
terials. 

It also authorizes the sum of $10,000,- 
000 for flight strips along public highways 
in the development of which the Army 
Air Corps is to cooperate, and an addi- 
tional sum of $10,000,000 to be spent in 
cooperation with the various States in 
creating advanced highway engineering 
surveys during the emergency period. 

While it also provides that during the 
emergency period the Federal share of 
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the cost of projects on the strategic net- 
work of highways paid out of Federal-aid 
funds heretofore or hereafter made avail- 
able shall be increased to 75 percent, it 
does not, however, make any new or spe- 
cial authorization for improvements on 
the strategic highway network. 

The Committee on Roads and its dis- 
tinguished chairman [Mr. CARTWRIGHT], 
I am sure, have made a most careful and 
complete study of this bill, and deserve 
to be highly commended for their cfforts. 
As a Member of this House from the State 
of Maryland, which State is in urgent 
need of many access roads due to the 
rapid plant expansion requiring addi- 
tional thousands of defense workers to 
use its roads, I am strongly in favor of 
this bill and am going to vote for it, just 
as I vigorously supported and voted for 
the previous measure, known as H. R. 
5110, which was subsequently vetoed by 
the President. 

When I took the floor to speak on that 
earlier Defense Highway Act of 1941 I 
stated then that I had always advocated 
and stressed the need of access roads 
over and above the strategic network of 
highways, not because I was in opposition 
to the latter but because I felt that the 
need of access roads was so urgent that 
a bill providing for that phase of road 
construction and improvement could not 
be brought in soon enough, whereas the 
strategic network highway phase of road 
construction and improvement, which 
calls for more long range planning could 
certainly be undertaken a little later, if 
necessary. However, as you know, both 
phases of road construction and improve- 
ment unfortunately were included in one 
bill and considered and voted for at that 
time, but I am convinced that had the 
former bill provided an authorization of 
funds for access roads only, the President 
would have signed the bill, and, instead 
of voting again for access roads today, we 
would have them constructed by now and 
they would be a reality instead of a mere 
legislative proposal. 

The State of Maryland, and particu- 
larly Baltimore City and its environs, have 
attracted many thousands of working 
men and women because of the require- 
ments for labor imposed by the large 
number of plants already established that 
are expanding and the many new ones 
coming into the State that are so essen- 
tial to our defense program. These work- 
ers demand new homes, all of which calls 
for many new improvements and the pro- 
viding of many accommodations so as to 
make their living in Maryland as pleas- 
ant and comfortable as possible. The 
local authorities are dealing with this 
problem as efficiently as possible, but 
surely we in Maryland cannot be expected 
to pay the full amount required for ex- 
pensive road development so drastically 
needed at this time in locations where 
many of our largest and most important 
defense activities and War Department 
areas are situated. 

The recent Army maneuvers have dem- 
onstrated in realistic fashion how helpful 
and necessary good roads can be to the 
vital matter of defense, and we all know 
the decided benefits to be derived by the 
workingman, who will arrive at the plant 
in a fresh condition and in a better state 
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of mind if he has safe roads to travel to 
and from his work; then, too, the plant 
owners will accomplish something in an 
economic way, because there will be less 
loss of working hours as the result of our 
providing adequate roads. 

In conclusion, I am happy to vote for 
this bill as a defense measure, inasmuch 
as it provides for the spending of money 
for something that will serve us not only 
as a means of defense in a time of peril, 
but also as a constructive and permanent 
improvement in times of peace. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr, ALLEN] such time as he may desire 
to use. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the passage of this bill will mean a 
great deal to Louisiana. You are famil- 
iar with the fact that we recently had 
the largest maneuvers ever held in 
America. We had some 500,000 men in 
those maneuvers. While they took place 
over most of northwest Louisiana and 
a part of southwest Louisiana, the most 
part was in the Eighth Congressional 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. As a result of those maneuvers 
our roads were damaged. That is to be 
expected but, as I have previously point- 
ed out on the floor of the House, our 
people gave the maneuver rights on some 
15,000,000 acres of land and it is only 
just and fair that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take care of the damage oc- 
casioned by the maneuvers. 

In addition to that, it is necessary 
that we have numerous access roads in 
the defense area where we have four 
Army camps in addition to these maneu- 
vers. This bill will go a long way toward 
meeting these needs. The bill does not 
call for as much money as probably will 
be needed, but in view of the President’s 
veto of our former bill on the same sub- 
ject some weeks ago, it is clear that this 
is the best bill that we can get passed 
at this time. I, therefore, earnestly hope 
that this bill will receive an overwhelm- 
ing vote in the House and that it will 
speedily pass the Senate. 

In the very area in Louisiana which I 
have been discussing, we have suffered 
one of the most disastrous crop failures 
that I can recall. We had a very short 
crop last year because of rain and this 
year continuous rains during the grow- 
ing season caused almost a complete crop 
failure. The funds which we will re- 
ceive from this bill to construct access 
roads and for other purposes will materi- 
ally assist our people under these cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Speaker, this is a vital 
defense measure and should be passed at 
the earliest date possible and the roads 
contemplated therein should be under 
construction within a few weeks. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RanDoLPH] with reference to 
a supermilitary highway is not only timely 
in connection with the bill before us but 
it is extremely important in view of the 
present emergency. Really the sugges- 
tion is not a new one. It is not without 
precedent, for mere than a century ago 
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Robert Y. Hayne, after he had demon- 
strated his powerful oratorical abilities in 
the famous debate with Daniel Webster, 
suggested the construction of a military 
transportation system from the port at 
Charleston, S. C., through the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and on to the Great 
Lakes. He was also a great engineer and 
the military necessity for such a road was 
suggested following the experience of our 
Navy in the War of 1812. Many of our 
military experts at that time and Army 
engineers felt that since our Navy had 
played such an important part in the re- 
cent war that if there should ever be an- 
other war with any country in Europe 
our battleground or military maneuvers 
would be along the South Atlantic sea- 
board and there should be such a system 
of transportation to connect the coast 
with the granaries and the manufactur- 
ing plants of the Middle West and the 
Northwest. 

About 1832 President Andrew Jackson 
was so impressed with the necessity of 
such a system that an Army engineer 
was appointed to make a survey of the 
territory and the records will disclose 
that Colonel Long recommended a system 
of transportation along the route I have 
just indicated, and the proposal was con- 
sidered to be of such importance and 
magnitude that it justified the construc- 
tion by the Federal Government and the 
records will indicate that the construction 
Tere or prevented by the panic of 

I understand this bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 to be used in 
making surveys of routes between sections 
of our country which would prove to be 
of strategic military value in case of 
war. Therefore, I am prepared to en- 
dorse the idea expressed by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, and it is my 
purpose to support the bill. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
most important national-defense bill, 
It is tremendously important because it 
provides for access roads to connect up 
integral parts of the defense program, 
It is equally important because it pro- 
vides means whereby a State or a high- 
way commission may provide for the re- 
pairs of roads which have been dam- 
aged through usage in our national 
defense. 

In the course of inspection trips which 
members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee have made from time to time, I 
have had occasion to observe the need 
of access roads to defense establish- 
ments. I have recently observed, for in- 
stance, in the State of Louisiana, the 
need of access roads. They are needed 
to connect. up the main highways with 
camps which have been built and are 
now being used in the training program. 
They are sometimes desperately needed 
for the purpose of hauling supplies and 
equipment into these camps and canton- 
ments. 

It has not always been possible for the 
Army to place its camps and its arsenals 
in populated areas with good roads. In 
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fact, in the very nature of the program, 
it is often very desirable to have these 
camps and factories located in sparsely 
settled places where they can be used 
without inconvenience and without dan- 
ger to the local people. It is often nec- 
essary to acquire huge blocks of land for 
this purpose and in the construction of 
these arsenals to close roads completely 
or to cause their locations to be consider- 
ably changed. There is, for instance, in 
a part of the Fourth District of Louisiana 
& small town which has been completely 
cut off from its normal means of ingress 
and egress to the rest of the world. 
Roads must be built to this town at once 
and these people must be given a safe 
and convenient way to travel to and from 
their homes. Their children now suffer 
because of lack of road facilities in get- 
ting to their schools and the entire local- 
ity is at a distinct disadvantage due to 
the closing of the road. In many other 
instances, as a result of munition factory 
construction and operation, the roads 
have been worn out or because too small 
to handle the heavy volume of traffic 
which is forced to use them. The local 
people suffer through lack of roads and 
the Nation suffers through delays and 
congestion which retards the movements 
of national-defense materials and work- 
ers. It is decidedly in the interest of the 
welfare of the Nation that these access 
roads be built at once. 

Then, too, Mr. Speaker, as the Army 
expansion program goes ahead, the Army 
acquires more mechanized equipment 
and heavier equipment for the troops. 
We certainly want to see our men in pos- 
session of heavy tanks, artillery, trucks, 
and other motorized equipment. We 
want to see the troops in giant maneuvers 
as we know it is only by such training 
that we can hope to develop a coordi- 
nated mobile force. Louisiana recently 
had the good fortune of witnessing the 
largest maneuvers of all time by the 
Army. I inspected these maneuvers, and 
it was a great sight to see these armed 
cars, the jeeps, the lorries, the light and 
heavy artillery, and the great tanks in 
endless procession moving along the 
highways. It shows coordination on the 
part of each. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
punishment on the roads and roadbeds 
was terrific. The impact of such equip- 
ment has injured the roads of Louisiana 
just as it has injured the roads of other 
States. In my opinion, the United States 
should bear the expense of the damages 
to the roads, and this bill will accom- 
plish this very thing. It is comforting 
to know we have done our part and that 
no road shall remain in bad shape as a 
result of abuse received in Army maneu- 
vers, 

Again I state that this bill is most im- 
portant from the viewpoint of national 
defense. I hope it will pass, and when 
passed and signed by the President, I 
hope it will be the means of soon pro- 
viding the roads and bridges which are 
sorely needed in many parts of the de- 
fense areas throughout the country. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of this bill is vital to my State 
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and to the Nation. I am for it and am 
going to vote for it. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill authorizes an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for construction and improve- 
ment of access roads to military and 
naval reservations, defense industries, 
and sources of raw material. It also 
authorizes an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 for flight strips along public high- 
ways and $10,000,000 to cooperate with 
the States in making various highway 
engineering surveys. None of the $150,- 
000,000 has to be matched by the States. 

Including $50,143,000 authorized for 
elimination of hazards at railroad grade 
crossings the total of Federal road funds 
already authorized and unobligated by 
the States as of October 1 is $266,919,- 
000. Of this amount $5,069,000 is avail- 
able for programed projects as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, for Montana, also available 
for Montana for Federal-aid secondary 
roads is $927,000; also available for Mon- 
tana Federal-aid grade crossings is 
$733,000, making a total available to 
Montana of $6,729,000. This does not 
include any part of the $150,000,000 
authorized in this bill. 

Montana may expect its share of the 
additional $150,000,000 for construction 
and improvement of access roads here- 
tofore mentioned. 

Due to the length of the State and the 
numerous roads therein, the passage of 
this bill and its approval by the Presi- 
dent will mean considerable road and 
bridge construction and improvement. 
It is also reasonable to expect that some 
of the $20,000,000 will be expended in 
Montana for flight strips along public 
highways and in highway engineering 
surveys. 

Therefore, the passage of this bill will 
be mighty helpful to Montana and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona 
Mr. Munpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this session we passed a road bill, of 
which I approved most heartily. That 
bill was vetoed by the President, and I 
voted to override the veto at a later date. 
The bill before us today seems to me to 
remove most of the objection which the 
veto implied, and while the bill now be- 
fore us contains a smaller total appro- 
priation than did the earlier measure, 
1 I approve it and shall vote 
or it. 

As I read this bill, a larger proportion 
of the funds involved in it is placed in 
the hands, or rather at discretion, of the 
President to be used for the most needed 
items of national defense. That is as it 
should be. However, there is a smaller 
total amount in this bill than in the 
other. I noticed that the principle of 
distribution to the States is retained for 
a part of this sum, and of that I most 
heartily approve. I especially approve 
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of that provision which causes the Na- 
tional Government to match local funds, 
not on a 50-50 basis, but on a 75-25 
basis. This bill should pass. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
not only vital to the State of Idaho, but 
it is vital to the defense of the whole Na- 
tion. Iask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAK:R. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREAD WAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Massachusetts is greatly inter- 
ested in the passage of good- roads legis- 
lation. I recently received a telegram 
from the chairman of the Board of Public 
Works of the State of Massachusetts fav- 
oring this measure, thus showing that 
Officially the State of Massachusetts de- 
sires its passage. 

I favored the original bill. I was sorry 
when it was vetoed, because no State 
needs improved highways more than does 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
We have within our State the armory at 
Springfield, the arsenal at Watertown, 
Fort Devens, Camp Edwards, and West- 


- over Field, all military points with no 


good connecting highways between them. 
Also many Massachusetts factories are 
engaged in defense production. The 
committee report emphasizes the need for 
the construction of access roads to mili- 
tary establishments and defense plants, 
and for so-called strategic highways. 
The bill provides $150,000,000 for this 
purpose, which will be available to pay 
all or any part of the cost of such roads. 

I hope that the part of the bill having 
to do with the elimination of grade cross- 
ings will be properly administered, be- 
cause there are still many such crossings 
throughout the country which should be 
done away with. 

Generally, I think it is fair to say that 
we in Massachusetts approve this bill, in 
spite of the amount of money involved, 
and I hope for its passage here today. I 
regard it as a vital and essential part of 
our national-defense program. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, the chief question in connec- 
tion with this legislation is not whether 
it is vital to the interest of any par- 
ticular State out of the 48 States, but 
whether it is vital to the entire national 
welfare; whether we can really justify 
the adding of another $170,000,000 to the 
staggering debt of the country to provide 
this highway system at this time in its 
entirety. Can we not eliminate some 
such items as flight strips and off-street 
parking facilities? No doubt such im- 
provements are meritorious in normal 
times, but I believe a careful survey of 

measure would indicate that we 
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might wring several million dollars out 
of it without detracting from its contri- 
bution to the national-defense program. 
I feel that the membership should care- 
fully scrutinize each item of the bill and 
eliminate those items which are not 
clearly related to national defense. It 
is legislation of this character which 
threatens to break the backs of the tax- 
payers. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important things to 
bear in mind in regard to this bill is that 
it provides approximately $117,000,000 
less than the bill vetoed by the President 
and yet accomplishes the purposes that 
are necessary to be accomplished for 
national defense of the country at the 
present time. One of the most important 
parts of the bill provides for flight strips, 
referred to by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER]. These 
flight strips may be more necessary for 
national defense than any other provi- 
sion of the bill. Next, we have $150,000,- 
000 for access roads. In my town of Des 
Moines this year there was authorized to 
be erected an ordnance plant that cost 
$85,000,000. A survey was made of an 
access road connecting strategic net- 
works with this ordnance plant. Nothing 
more has been done on account of the 
veto of the other bill. Unless this ac- 
cess road is built before cold weather 
sets in, a large amount of money will be 
lost to the Federal] Government on ac- 
count of the inability of the workers at 
the plant to get to their work. I am ad- 
vised by neighbors and people who live 
adjacent to the plant that 1 hour is lost 
each day by seven or eight thousand 
workmen getting to their places of work 
in the plant because of congestion on the 
highway under the ordinary means of 
travel which we have now, which will be 
alleviated by the building of the access 
road. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr, 
Speaker, as a former member of the 
Roads Committee and having all kinds 
of faith in the good judgment and knowl- 
edge of the Roads Committee, I rise at 
this time to express my willingness to 
support the bill which is now under con- 
sideration. 

Everybody knows that before the war 
the German Government started upon 
the construction of military highways 
such as the world had never seen before. 
I submit that is one reason, Mr. Speaker, 
why the German Army is able to move 
about Europe and even in some of the 
conquered territory, where road building 
is even now under way, with such speed 
and such dexterity. I therefore call 
upon the Congress to direct its attention 
to the construction of strategic military 
highways which will enable proper na- 
tional defense. This action will assure 
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the people of any part of this country 
to be protected by our great army now 
in the making, through a system of mili- 
tary highways which is being constructed 
~ which will be constructed under this 
bill. 

This great military machine, this great 
army which has already been authorized 
by the Congress, will be well nigh help- 
less without proper highway facilities to 
transport it from one part of the country 
to the other. 

I feel I would be hypocritical indeed if 
I did not vote for a measure which calls 
for our own immediate national defense 
within the country, when I take into con- 
sideration the fact that I have voted to 
send so many billions of dollars abroad. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Roads, I 
am happy to have had a part in formu- 
lating this proposed legislation. This 
bill has the approval of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Navy Department, as 
well as all of the chief engineers of the 
various highway commissions, and has 
been reported with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Roads. 
While it provides for the expenditure of 
considerable money, we have the satis- 
fraction of knowing that when that 
money shall have been spent this Nation 
will have something to show for the 
expenditure. 

I am happy to support this bill and 
hope that it may receive the unanimous 
approval of the House. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart An- 
DERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, our committee did not wish in 
any way to hold back the $150,000,000 
necessary for access roads, so vital to our 
national defense. Consequently, even 
though the authorization for new funds 
for the beginning of the great strategic 
network system is left out of this bill due 
to the previous Presidential veto, never- 
theless, I am supporting this bill. It is 
needed for our own national defense and 
it does protect the principle embodied 
in the Federal Aid Act that has meant 
so much to good roads throughout 
America. Our big road job of the future 
has its beginning in this strategic net- 
work system, designed to protect our Na- 
tion through giving adequate roads for 
all necessary movements of troops and 
machines. 

After this war is over and unemploy- 
ment will again be a scourge, we can well 
use in developing this new system of 
highways the labor today employed in 
manufacturing defense materials, The 
construction of good roads in America is 
the one best and soundest method of 
keeping men working, after the holocaust 
across the seas ceases and order again 
comes to this earth, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I expect to support this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the generos- 
ity of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort] in extending to me this time. 

In addition to her natural resources 
and the indomitable spirit of her people, 
one of the great factors that has con- 
duced to the greatness of Ohio is the fact 
that all the principal transcontinental 
highways cross that State. And itis also 
true that practically all of the transcon- 
tinental railways pass through the State 
of Ohio. For these reasons, every prob- 
lem of transportation is a problem in our 
great State. 

I think that Ohio has as good a sys- 
tem of highways as any State in the 
Union. Ohio is fortunate at this time in 
having a very splendid highway organiza- 
tion under the direction of a very capa- 
ble highway engineer. Mr. Hal Sours, our 
State engineer, ranks with the best in the 
country. 

For the reasons above given and other 
reasons, practically everybody in Ohio is 
strong for good roads. I am no excep- 
tion. On the contrary, I have been very 
active in that direction. Iam sorry to see 
that this bill does not give as good treat- 
ment to the secondary roads, consisting 
of rural mail routes and school-bus 
routes as I would wish. In this connec- 
tion, some of the older Members of the 
House who were here when we wrote the 
road legislation 10 years ago will remem- 
ber that it was by reason of a movement 
which began in my congressional district 
that we were able to write into the Fed- 
eral law an amendment providing that 
at least 25 percent of all moneys appro- 
priated by the Federal Government for 
highway improvements should be ex- 
pended on these rural roads. 

These are days of emergency, and there 
is no question but that highways will be 
put to a much heavier traffic than ever 
before. This is true in cities and villages 
and the countryside. The roads in Ohio 
have been punished severely by the heavy 
trucks flying hither and yon, hauling 
heavy defense commodities. We must 
pass this bill in order to keep our roads in 
shape to carry these additional burdens. 
In my own county we have just recently 
been successful in securing the location of 
a large defense industry. The highway 
which passes by this industry has already 
been designated as one of the strategic 
highways referred to in this bill and will 
no doubt be considered as such and im- 
proved accordingly. At the present time 
this highway is carrying a maximum 
load. The additional load that will be 
thrown upon it by reason of the construc- 
tion and the operation of this big indus- 
try will be tremendtus. I am glad that 
in my colloquy a few minutes ago with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wotcort] I was able to elicit 
an opinion from him which I think will 
be received with a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction by my constituents. I 
hope his opinion, which coincides with 
mine, will be sustained by the road au- 
thorities when the bill is passed. His 
opinion was to the effect that the road 
authorities, acting under the authority 
given to the President in this bill will 
have the authority to improve highways 
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leading to defense industries and to 
strengthen a weak link such as a narrow 
bridge, by constructing a new one ade- 
quate to meet the demands. I sincerely 
hope that under the provisions of this 
bill the President and other authorities 
will have the power to strengthen the 
weak links in highways that lead to and 
from great defense projects which carry 
the additional burden made necessary 
by reason of that project. The weakest 
link in the highway leading to our new 
project at the present time is a narrow 
bridge at the corporation line of the city 
in which I live. For years this bridge has 
been dangerous and has been the object 
of much consideration by the various 
State, county, and municipal authorities. 
I sincerely hope that by reason of the 
passage of this bill provision will be made 
whereby that menace can be removed 
and a wide, safe, commodious bridge can 
be constructed. It shall be my purpose 
to do my best to convince all interested 
parties of the necessity of this improve- 
ment. I know that the State, county, and 
municipal authorities will be willing to 
cooperate in every reasonable way, and 
it is my hope that the Federal authori- 
ties will look with favor on this improve- 
ment, and that it will not be long until 
that menace shall have been removed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote for this bill, H. R. 5810, which has 
for its purpose supplementing the Federal 
Road Act approved June 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented. It author- 
izes appropriations during the national 
emergency declared by the President May 
27, 1941, for the immediate construction 
of roads urgently needed for the national 
defense. This bill seeks fo meet the gen- 
eral objections of H. R. 4935 and H. R. 
5110, which were passed unanimously by 
the House and were subsequently vetoed 
by the President on August 2, the com- 
panion bill in the Senate being S. 1580. 
It is believed that this bill will meet the 
objections of the President in his veto 
message. It is not as desirable in many 
particulars as the original bill, but will 
give very necessary relief in providing 
strategic highways in the defense pro- 
gram. It authorizes an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for construction and im- 
provement of access roads to military and 
naval reservations, defense industries, 
and sources of raw materials. It also 
authorizes an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 for flight strips along public high- 
ways, to be developed in cooperation with 
the Army Air Corps, and $10,000,000 to 
cooperate with the States in making ad- 
vance highway engineering surveys dur- 
ing the continuance of the national 
emergency. One important feature of 
this bill is that during the period of the 
emergency the Federal share of the cost 
of projects on the strategic network of 
highways paid from Federal-aid funds 
heretofore or hereafter made available 
shall be increased to 75 percent. The 
bill, however, does nct make any new or 
special authorization for improvement 
on the strategic network. There are cer- 
tain amendments to existing highway 
legislation made by the bill which have 
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been explained by the chairman and 
which need not be elaborated on here. 

In passing, I would like to say that 
section I of the bill defines the strategic 
network of highways as outlined on a 
diagrammatic inap revised May 15, 1941. 
This network consists of approximately 
78,000 miles of public highway traffic 
roads of military importance, selected by 
the War Department General Staff. It 
comprises about one-third of the mileage 
of the Federal-aid highway system. 

The bill does not require or contem- 
plate that all of the unobligated balances 
of Federal-aid funds will be programed 
for expenditure on the strategic network. 
In my own State of Oregon, as shown 
by the tabulation, set forth in the com- 
mittee report, the total of these funds is 
$3,079,000. 

In carrying forward the defense pro- 
gram in all sections of our country we 
have been struck with the necessity of 
providing more adequate access high- 
ways to military and naval reservations 
and defenses industry projects, as well 
as providing access to sources of raw 
materials. This is particularly true in 
the Northwest, where we have many de- 
fense projects as well as sources of raw 
materials. The existing highway system 
is wholly inadequate to meet this situa- 
tion and local revenues are entirely in- 
adequate to meet the expense, even if the 
burden were to rest upon local interests. 
The States of the West have large road 
programs which are bottomed on existing 
revenues, largely from gasoline tax. In 
most instances, as in my own State, bond 
issues are outstanding, which require 
a large portion of highway revenues to 
meet maturing installments and interest 
obligations. In addition, upkeep and 
maintenance puts our highway authori- 
ties to their wits’ ends to find adequate 
revenues to finance existing programs. 
Furthermore, the added expense occa- 
sioned by location of defense projects in 
the area is a burden which should be 
met by the Federal Government. For 
these reasons I am glad to support this 
bill, although I would prefer the original 
bill, which offered greater relief and 
would, in my judgment, have materially 
advanced the national-defense program. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Cass]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speaker, the committee has worked hard 
to meet a practical situation and has 
brought out a good bill in most respects. 
I hope, however, that in the conference 
with the other body the committee will 
consider the problem of the States where 
only a small amount of their highway 
system is on the strategic network as 
designated last May. Most of that net- 
work may have been constructed or they 
may have new defense installations or 
military establishments which should be 
on the strategic network. 

This bill, it seems to me, should be 
amended so that the Secretary of War 
could extend the strategic network to 
cover such changes. That cannot be 
done here, as amendments are limited to 
committee amendments when we con- 
sider a bill under suspension of the rules, 
but the conferees can take care of it in 
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conference, as they can rewrite the en- 
tire bill when the House bill is offered as 
a complete substitute for the Senate bill. 

There is one other matter which I think 
should be considered; that is the plight 
of the roads which cannot go in the 
strategic network, yet are important to 
national defense, and which normally 
would get the money that you encourage 
going to the strategic network. You see, 
this bill does two things that, taken 
together, may be unfair: It shortens the 
time to match the regular Federal-aid 
allotment and, on the other hand, it re- 
wards the use of those funds upon the 
strategic’ network by requiring a match- 
ing of only 25 percent if thatis done. In 
order to match in the shortened time, the 
roads that are not on the network will 
not only be delayed but the money that 
would have gone to them normally will be 
lost to them. 

There will be short-changing, so to 
speak, on the balance of the highway sys- 
tem in the States, not only by taking the 
Federal funds heretofore allotted for 
them but also by taking the State’s money 
from its regular matching fund and 
switching it to complete the 75-25 strate- 
gic network system. 

It seems to me that this could be over- 
come by placing fifty million of the pro- 
posed access-roads money to an allot- 
ment category for use on roads with 
national-defense value, even though they 
are not on the strategic network. This 
would not increase the total expenditure 
by the Federal Government; it would re- 
sult in even more road building to the 
extent of whatever matching was re- 
quired, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be no objection to this bill which 
authorizes an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for construction and improve- 
ment of access roads to military and 
naval reservations, defense industries 
and sources of raw materials. Ade- 
quate strategic highways and bridges, an 
all-important part of our national de- 
fense, I fear has been too long neglected. 

At the present time, a joint board of 
Army and Navy officers and engineers is 
on the ground making a study of facts 
and figures with reference to the con- 
struction of a low-level national-defense 
bridge and highway from Hunters Point, 
San Francisco, to Alameda County, pur- 
8 to House Resolution 158 introduced 

y me. 

San Francisco is the spearhead of 
Pacific coast national defense, and it is 
imperative that it be protected by such 
a bridge, connecting San Francisco 
Peninsula with the continental side of 
the bay. 

The strategic importance of the city 
of San Francisco, its bay, and he ad- 
jacent territory to any adequate defense 
of the entire Pacific coast is very obvious. 
San Francisco is the outlet for that vast 
empire embracing the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys, each of which is 
traversed its length by different large 
navigable rivers emptying into San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and the Livermore, Napa, 
Sonoma, and Santa Clara Valleys, all 
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rich and profitable land. The im- 
measurable importance of this empire to 
national defense is only limited by the 
adequacy of transportation facilities 
available, 

San Francisco Bay is not only the 
geographical center of the Pacific coast, 
but it is the most important and finest 
harbor for naval and military purposes 
on the entire western seaboard. This 
important fact has been referred to on 
many occasions by the highest-ranking 
Officials of both the Army and the Navy. 
Admiral Charles F. Hughes, while Chief 
of Naval Operations, testified before a 
committee of Congress that: 

San Francisco Bay is, as you know, the 
principal harbor of the Pacific coast. To my 
mind it belongs to the Nation; it is not the 
property of California nor of the cities that 


are on its shores. From its natural advan- 
tages and its location, San Franc Bay is 
certain to be the major continental fleet base 


for any extensive campaign in the Pacific. 


Within this vast area—the spearhead 
of Pacific coast national defense—are 
many of the principal military establish- 
ments on the Pacific coast. Within the 
city of San Francisco are the Presidio 
Military Reservation, Fort Winfield Scott, 
Fort Mason, the Army transport docks, 
United States Risdon naval plant, and 
the United States naval drydocks at 
Hunters Point. Outside of San Fran- 
cisco proper, but within the bay area, are 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, the Oakland 
naval air base, one of the largest in the 
world, the Oakland naval supply base, 
the United States Army Moffett Air 
Field, Fort Barry, Fort Baker, and the 
United States bombardment base. Every 
single one of these military and naval 
establishments is essential to national de- 
fense, but from the lessons of modern 
warfare we now know their weakest link 
is inadequate highways. 

The Federal Government, of necessity, 
is spending billions for proper national 
defense. In this program careful con- 
sideration must be given to strategic 
national-defense highways and to bridges 
which are an integral part of those high- 
ways whether they cross a creek, a river 
or an arm of the Pacific Ocean, such as 
San Francisco Bay. 

San Francisco, one of our great seaport 
cities, has a population of approximately 
three-fourths of a million people. Thou- 
sands of men are now engaged in build- 
ing naval and merchant ships in private 
shipyards for the United States Govern- 
ment. The city itself-is built on the tip of 
a peninsula, with an area of approxi- 
mately 40 square miles, one of the small- 
est areas of any large city in the country. 
This geographic location enhances its 
strategic importance, but there is but one 
approach from the easterly or continental 
side of San Francisco Bay—by way of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
which is 9 miles long and 200 feet high. 
San Francisco Bay is 70 miles long, with 
an average width of some 8 miles, The 
only other approaches are by two roads 
entering the city from the south on the 
San Francisco peninsula and the Golden 
Gate Bridge at the extreme north. Thus 
the transportation of all materials and 
supplies over highways is restricted, and 
for purely military purposes in this de- 
fense program the Government must pro- 
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vide another approach. This matter has 
been favorably considered by military 
authorities ah eady. 

Several years ago the War Department 
approved a low-level bridge at Hunters 
Point, connecting San Francisco with 
Alameda County on the east side of San 
Francisco Bay. Hunters Point extends 
well out into the bay, is 5% miles south 
of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge and 1144 miles north of the next 
bridge to the south, the San Mateo 
Bridge. It is directly opposite Bay Farm 
Island, Alameda County, which is slightly 
south of the large naval air base and 
the Oakland Municipal Airport. This 
provides an ideal location for another 
approach to San Francisco, for the dis- 
tance is only 534 miles from Hunters 
Point to the opposit: shore and two- 
thirds of this distance is shallow water. 
A low-level bridge at this location would 
be almost directly west of Niles Canyon, 
which, with the Altamont Pass, con- 
nects the great San Joaquin Valley with 
San Francisco Bay. This pass and can- 
yon is traversed by a highway and one 
of the main lines of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. It can readily be seen that the 
proposed bridge would eliminate from 
the Oakland bottleneck and the already 
congested San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, governmental and other traffic 
from the San Francisco Peninsula to the 
San Joaquin and Livermore Valleys. 

The San Francisco-Oaklard Bridge 
could, by a single shell or sabotage, be 
put out of commission for an indefinite 
period. The average daily number of 
cars crossing this bridge is around 
60,000 and increasing daily. On Sundays 
and holidays and during peak hours it 
is really a traffic problem, and it has only 
been 5 years since its completion. 

A further defense requisite for ade- 
quate highways would be to provide such 
a bridge for the evacuation of San Fran- 
cisco, should that ever be necessary. In 
such an emergency the Golden Gate 
Bridge might, by reason of its exposed 
location, be of limited value. Thus, 
without an additional approach, there 
are but two roads available—the ferry 
systems having long since been aban- 
doned—and these roads are heavily con- 
gested even under ordinary conditions. 

I was harbor master of the port of 
San Francisco at the time of the great 
catastrophe in 1906, when 5 square miles 
in the heart of the city were reduced to 
ashes. The scene of its evacuation, even 
at that early date, beggars description. 
Picture another evacuation caused by 
shell fire from the air into a city prin- 
cipally of wooden construction. 

The need of such a low-level bridge as 
an integral part of the defense program 
for the Pacific coast has long since been 
established. It would make possible the 
extension of all transcontinental freight 
lines directly into San Francisco and the 
important military establishments to 
which I have referred. National de- 
fense is predicated on the preservation 
of the Government and the lives and 
property of its citizens. The War De- 
partment approved the project years 
ago, and such a bridge should be imme- 
diately constructed, extending from 
Hunters Point to the continental side of 
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the bay. In my opinion the building of 
this bridge is imperative, not only for the 
military and naval value but also for the 
great value it would be should evacua- 
tion become necessary. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr, STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there is no opposition to this bill. I am 
very happy to learn that some of these 
funds are going to be retroactive to the 
States which have gone along in the con- 
struction of strategic and access roads, 
which is true in my State. “Food will win 
the war” was the battle cry in 1917. It 
is no less true today that food for the 
armed forces, the defense workers, and 
the civilian population is the backbone 
of national preparedness, The secondary 
roads, so aptly called farm-to-market 
roads, must, therefore, occupy a pre- 
ferred position along with the strategic 
highways and access roads as vital to 
national defense. General Pershing is 
authority for the statement that— 

The country road will be of tremendous 
value in time of war. The roads must be 
relied upon to obtain needed food supplies. 


To a greater extent than ever before 
this national emergency calls for trans- 
portation. Modern warfare demands 
vast numbers of men and unbelievable 
quantities of ammunition, supplies, arms, 
and equipment. These men and muni- 
tions must be quickly transported over 
long distances. Every improved road 
thus becomes an aid to national defense 
in that it increases the total sum of the 
Nation’s transportation facilities. There 
are now 4,000,000 civilian motortrucks in 
this country, They bring to the big-city 
markets more than 50 percent of the 
fresh fruit and vegetable supply. They 
carry 60 percent of the Nation’s livestock 
tonnage and 90 percent of the metropoli- 
tan milk supply. To keep this vital 
stream flowing constantly, swiftly, effi- 
ciently, so that America’s workers and 
fighters may be fed, is the responsibility 
of our secondary roads. 

We who have studied this road legisla- 
tion know the $150,000,000 carried by this 
bill is not going to be enough to take care 
of the work that will be required under 
strategic highways. It will take about 
$400,000,000 before we get through. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The testimony 
taken in the hearings disclose that $150,- 
000,000 is about half enough to take care 
of the projects already authorized. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is just what I was 
telling my friend from Mississippi, that 
before we get through it will take $350,- 
000,000 or perhaps a little more. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the work that the committee has 
done on this bill. I do, however, object 
to the fact that no authorization has 
been made for strategic network, because 
I believe this program is necessary to both 
military and civil traffic and wculd elimi- 
nate serious weaknesses in our vital road 
program, 
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I also disagree with the part of the bill 
as contained on page 5, which appropri- 
ates $150,000,000 “without regard to ap- 
portionment among the several States.” 
I feel that this $150,000,000 is coming 
under the direct control of one individual 
and might possibly be used to “purge” 
those Members of this body who disagree 
with parts of his program. 

This legislation is badly needed, and 
although I cannot agree with all its pro- 
visions, I am willing to go along and 
recommend that it be passed so that we 
can give relief to those communities 
which are in dire need. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] es she may 
desire. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a fort in my district, and 
an arsenal which will benefit greatly 
from this bill. I want to take this op- 
portunity to praise Chairman CARTWRIGHT 
and the ranking Member, Mr. WOLCOTT, 
and the members of the Committee on 
Roads for their ceaseless work upon this 
bill. They have done an excellent job. 
I am delighted that the bill is going 
through, for I have been interested in it 
from the very first. As the House may 
know, Fort Devens, the largest Army fort 
in New England, is in my congressional 
district, and many of the towns adjacent 
to the fort are complaining about the 
damage done to their roads by the heavy 
military traffic occasioned by the na- 
tional-defense program. I hope and be- 
lieve this measure will help them restore 
the roads to their former condition. It 
is beneficial and much-needed legislation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto on the last highway bill be- 
fore us. I intend to support the present 
bill in which I understand the Committee 
on Roads, in which I have a great deal of 
confidence, has endeavored to overcome 
oa President’s objection to the former 

1. 

I was very much surprised to hear the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PFEIFER] 
question the advisability of including 
provisions in this bill for the construction 
of roadside airplane landing strips and 
off-the-highway parking areas, because 
in my opinion if we are to perfect a sys- 
tem of strategic highways of military 
importance to this Nation, these two 
features are absolutely essential. 

Our warplane production so far has 
been but a drop in the bucket to the 
tremendous figures we hope to achieve 
within the next few months. Planes are 
useless without pilots and consequently 
our pilot training program must be 
rapidly expanded, even more so than 
has been its rapid expansion over the 
past few years. Already our skyways are 
becoming congested and these training 
programs must get off the regularly 
established air lanes and consequently 
these roadside landing strips are of im- 
measurable safety value in case of forced 
landings by these fledgling pilots, 

Furthermore these landing strips may 
be tremendously important in the saving 
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of lives of our military pilots on numer- 
ous occasions. 

Last Saturday evening within 20 miles 
of the Capital, up here at Laurel, I saw 
a string of several miles of Army trans- 
port trucks held up for almost an hour 
getting through that little town of Laurel, 
along one of the Nation’s main high- 
ways—U 81. 

This movement was held up simply be- 
cause of the short-sightedness of the au- 
thorities in Laurel in permitting cars to 
park in several blocks in the center of 
town along this strategic and much over- 
crowded highway. Perhaps it is due to 
their inability, from lack of space, to 
force their citizens to park off this high- 
way. This scene is reenacted in thou- 
sands of small communities in this Na- 
tion day after day. Thousands upon 
thousands of our defense workers are 
losing precious hours going to and from 
their work because of congested highways 
and bottlenecks caused in many instances 
by circumstances similar to those exist- 
ing in Laurel. 

Defense highways in my State of Mich- 
igan are vitally important. In Michigan 
today hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being spent on defense production and in 
preparation for expenditures for defense 
production through the construction of 
vital defense plants. Access roads to 
these plants are, of course, of paramount 
importance. Our Michigan State High- 
way Department and our local govern- 
ments are awake to the situation, and 
they have been doing their utmost to 
keep abreast of the defense program, but 
they need help, and they need the help 
provided in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I was glad to hear my 
esteemed colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort], a most valuable member on 
the Roads Committee, assure me that 
under this bill funds could be provided to 
construct an adequate defense highway 
from the Sault locks down the full 
length of the St. Marys River. I need 
not dwell on the tremendously vital im- 
portance of the Sault locks in the defense 
picture. Their importance was brought 
dramatically before us just a few weeks 
ago when all traffic between the ore mines 
along Lake Superior and our great steel 
milis was temporarily suspended due to 
an accident causing the collapse of a 
bridge across the upper entrance to the 
lock canals. Eighty-five percent of the 
Nation’s ore supply goes down through 
these locks which annually, during the 
7% months’ navigation season, lock 
through more tonnage than passes 
through the Panama, Kiel, and Suez 
Canals combined in a 12-month period. 

An Army aviation officer was recently 
heard to say that if he were in charge 
of an aerial invasion of this Nation, the 
Sault locks would be his No. 1 target. 
This vital bottleneck in our life line 
of defense does not end merely with 
the Sault locks, There are numerous 
places in the steamship channels, in the 
St. Marys River, between the locks and 
the entrance of the river into Lake 
Huron, where a scuttled ship or a few 
aerial bombs could almost as effectively 
strangle this bottleneck as would be 
caused by the destruction of the Sault 
locks. Military authorities, charged 
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with the defense of the military area 
around the Sault, have told me that a 
defense highway along the St. Marys 
River is of vital importance, and I sin- 
cerely urge and hope that construction 
of such a highway with funds secured 
under this bill will be started in the very 
near future and completed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand this bill is 
before us under a suspension of rules 
which requires a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. I sincerely hope this House will 
record its approval of this bill unani- 
mously. I hope the Senate will take 
speedy action, and I hope the President 
will not veto it. If he does veto it, I 
intend again to vote to override his veto 
on this most important legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentle from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! 
has € s 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] has one-half minute re- 
maining, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hook! 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I am sup- 
porting this bill. The State of Michigan, 
through its State highway department, 
has pioneered in the building of good 
roads. It has cooperated with the Fed- 
eral Government from the very beginning 
through the Federal Aid Road Act. 

I am for the best highway construction 
bill that can be given to the Nation. I 
know of no more important part of the 
national-defense program than a stra- 
tegic network of highways. 

I was one of those who voted for the 
Cartwright highway bill that was later 
vetoed by the President and I was one of 
those, even though I have the highest re- 
gard and respect for the executive branch 
of the Government, who voted to over- 
ride the President’s veto of that bill. 

I understand, however, that this pres- 
ent bill, H. R. 5810, has been given a 
very thorough and complete study by the 
Committee on Roads and it has met every 
objection in the President’s veto message, 

The State of Michigan is ready and 
willing at all times to cooperate with the 
Federal Government, and I know that 
they will cooperate with the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the administering of this bill 
after it has become a law. I have had 
word from the State highway department 
of the State of Michigan that they favor 
the passage of this bill, and knowing the 
efficiency of that department as I do, 
feel that they have given thorough study 
to the provisions of H. R. 5810. 

I am in hopes that through the ad- 
ministering of this bill that the officials 
in charge will recognize the fact that in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan are lo- 
cated two of the most strategic metals 
necessary to national defense. They are 
iron and copper. Also the timber re- 
sources of the Upper Peninsula are neces- 
sary to the national defense, and there- 
fore feel that they should in the interest 
of national defense consider the highways 
leading to and from these mines and 
through that vast timbered area neces- 
sary to the national defense and declare 
them to be highway traffic routes of mili- 
tary importance and include them in the 
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strategic network of highways. In other 
words, Mr. Speaker, I trust that from the 
funds here now available for expenditure 
that the operations of the mines in north- 
ern Michigan be considered as projects 
necessary to the national defense and 
that the Federal share of roads to that 
area be considered in that portion of the 
Federal share that shall be increased to 
three-fourths of the total cost plus & 
percentage of the remaining one-fourth 
of such cost as will be applied to those 
highways so designated as necessary to 
national defense. 

I trust that the commissioner of roads 
will, when he is determining what are ac- 
cess roads, consider the mining opera- 
tions of northern Michigan as defense in- 
dustries, and it is my ardent hope that the 
Federal Works Administrator will certify 
these roads which lead to the sources of 
raw materials as necessary to the defense 
industry and that they will be included in 
the $150,000,000 made available without 
regard to apportionment among the sev- 
eral States for paying all or any part of 
the cost of these defense roads, 

I notice in section 6 of the bill on page 5 
the proviso: 

Provided however, That in determining the 
expenditure of the funds under this section 
due consideration shall be given to projects 
for such roads in States which have hereto- 
fore expended their own funds for the im- 
mediate construction of roads and highways 
deemed essential to the national defense, 
which roads and highways but for the action 
of such States would be properly considered 
for construction with Federal funds under 
the provisions of this section. 


Mr. Speaker, the State of Michigan has 
spent many thousands of dollars of their 
own funds for the construction of roads 
and highways that they deemed essential 
to national defense, and I trust that they 
will be given full and complete credit for 
their foresight and their timely action in 
the interest of the national defense of 
this Nation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
for us as individuals in this legislative 
body to make known to one another and 
have recorded in the Record, so that the 
people may read, that there is recogni- 
tion by this body of the necessity for the 
utmost in modern transportation. The 
automobile, with its home in Michigan, 
has indelibly impressed itself upon the 
civilized world. Modern highways are a 
complement to its proper function. 

No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Necessary facilities for rapid 
transportation are urgent in a defense 
program. Defense plants have been 
hurriedly constructed in outlying loca- 
tions. Access roads form an important 
link in the delivery of strategic matériel 
and equipment. This bill will answer 
this cryin need for road construction 
and will have support of a unanimous 
House. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr, Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the passage of the bill before the House, 
not at all because I fee] that the State 
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of Michigan will receive a share of the 
expenditure for I would support a bill 
which has for for its purpose the im- 
provement of strategic highways and the 
building of essential defense highways 
and which at the same time provides 
for flight strips so essential to military 
aviation and which can be used in emer- 
gencies for civil aviation, even should 
Michigan not share in the appropriation 
to the extent of a single dollar. 

I support the bill on a broader, more 
important premise, for I am interested 
in the defense of the Nation, not in pork- 
barrel legislation, in the welfare of the 
country and not in the making of a 
political showing as to how much I am 
able to bring back to my State or my 
constituency, or in measuring my service 
by the number of dollars which I am able 
to have expended among my people. 

I.want to serve notice on the com- 
mittee, however, that the provisions of 
this bill I consider ample and sufficient 
for all practical purposes and I will not 
tolerate any unjustified additions which 
may be slapped on by way of floor 
amendments in the Senate or by the un- 
authorized procedure of collusive under- 
standing, such as was disclosed when the 
last road bill was killed. If the same 
practice is employed I shall again vote to 
sustain the Presidential veto. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the committee gave careful consideration 
to every phase of the highway problem. 
This is the very best bill we could pro- 
pose. It was unanimously reported. I 
trust it will be passed without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired; all 
time has expired. 

The question is, Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill? 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that in the opinion 
of the Chair, two-thirds having voted in 
the affirmative, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

By unanimous consent, a motion to re- 
consider and a similar House bill (H. R. 
5810) were laid on the table. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS ON THE ROAD BILL 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
of the House may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their own remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR RELATIONS ACT— 
YEARLY HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1713) to 
amend Public Law No. 718, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, approved June 25, 1938, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) of section 7 of Public Law No. 
718, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved June 25, 
1938, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(2) on an annual basis in pursuance of 
an agreement with his employer, made as a 
result of collective bargaining by representa- 
tives of employees certified as bona fide by 
the National Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that the employee shall not be em- 
ployed more than 2,080 hours during any 
period of 52 consecutive weeks, or.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
by Hon. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no Objection. 

(Mr. SASSCER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein editorials appearing in the 
Evening Star of Saturday, October 18, 
and in the Washington Sunday Post of 
October 12. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
two brief articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hosss]? 

There was no objection, 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. RasaurT] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
occurred to me that the Members of the 
House may be interested in a brief and 
informal résumé of the trip to South and 
Central America from which the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the State, Commerce, and Jus- 
tice Departments and the Federal Judi- 
ciary have just returned. 

This committee, of which I have the 
honor to hold the chairmanship, left the 
United States on August 11 from Miami, 
Fla., and returned to Washington on 
October 10. The group was composed of 
myself, Congressmen JoHN M. HOUSTON, 
of Kansas; Harry P. Beam, of Illinois; 
Vincent F. HARRINGTON, of Iowa; and AL- 
BERT E. Carter, of California. Mr. Jack 
K. McFall, the secretary of the commit- 
tee, and Mr. Guy W. Ray, a Foreign 
Service officer of the State Department, 
accompanied our group on the trip. The 
purpose of the trip was clearly set forth 
in a press release that was issued some 
3 months ago, prior to our leaving, in 
which it was indicated that we intended 
to make a careful inspection of our 
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diplomatic establishments in South and 
Central America; to check up on our 
foreign building program—that is the 
need for new construction to house our 
missions abroad—and collaterally, to ac- 
quire whatever information we could 
gain, within the limited time at our dis- 
posal, that would assist us in our labors 
as Members of Congress in solving the 
many questions involving appropriations 
that are continually arising apd that 
bear upon our relations to the sister re- 
publics to the south of us. 

As far as I have been able to deter- 
mine this is the first time in the history 
of our country that a legislative commit- 
tee of our Congress has ever visited our 
Latin American neighbors is an official 
capacity. 

I wish I could describe to you the na- 
ture of the reception that was accorded 
to us in all of the 17 countries that we 
visited. We made 30 separate stops for 
the purpose of inspecting either an em- 
bassy, a legation, or a consulate, and I 
want you to bear in mind that these 30 
stops were made in the course of 60 days, 
an average of only 2 days for each visit. 
We inspected 10 embassies, 7 legations, 
and 13 consular posts. In the places 
Where we have embassies and legations 
the consular office is either combined or 
exists as a separate unit in the same city. 
In each place we took occasion to dis- 
cuss the problems at hand with our 
Ambassador or Minister and with the 
Foreign Service officers in charge of the 
post. In addition to these discussions 
we directed our attention to the subor- 
dinate employees, such as the clerks and 
messengers, and I can say that in nearly 
every instance we talked for some few 
minutes with each and every employee. 
In all we talked with several hundred 
State Department employees. 

As chairman of the committee it was, 
of course, my responsibility to address, on 
behalf of the committee, numerous 
groups of individuals in the political, 
social, and business life in each country 
and I endeavored in each instance in 
presenting the views of our group to 
the various organizations that were our 
hosts to indicate that we, as a Nation, 
were approaching the problem of hem- 
ispheric solidarity in a sincere, deter- 
mined manner and in each case I solic- 
ited the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
group which I addressed, to assist in 
every way possible in the furtherance of 
this ideal. I want all of the Members 
of the House to know that the response 
to my words on this subject was in- 
stantaneous approbation and I think I 
can frankly and fairly say that there is 
today little lingering doubt in the minds 
of our neighbors to the south of us, that 
we mean what we say when we indicate 
that we are a sincere good neighbor; 
that we have no imperialistic designs on 
any other country and that we are de- 
termined and are preparing at all costs 
to defend the Western Hemisphere and 
our ideals of freedom and democracy. In 
this connection I think I should make it 
known that these sentiments as ex- 
pressed by me in all of the countries that 
I visited were not only endorsed by the 
Democratic members of the subcommit- 
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tee, but on more than one occasion my 
colleague on the Republican side [Mr. 
Carter], made verbal his own thoughts 
that coincided completely with those I 
have just expressed. 

In Argentina, Chile, Peru, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, and Mexico, I had 
the unusual honor of addressing the con- 
gress of those respective countries. In 
some countries I addressed the senate; 
in some cases the house of deputies; in 
some places both legislative bodies. In 
Costa Rica, the legislature is unicameral 
in nature, and I spoke before that single 
body. I wish I could picture to you the 
cordial hospitality that was extended to 
us by the legislative bodies of all of the 
various countries visited. Just as an ex- 
ample I might cite the reception ac- 
corded to us by the Peruvian Chamber of 
Deputies. Imagine if you can our own 
House here denuded of all of the chairs, 
with specially constructed banquet 
tables arranged in semicircular fashion 
on the different levels of seating, with a 
sumptucus banquet arranged and the 
ambassadors and ministers of the various 
countries in attendance, as well as nu- 
merous senators, deputies, and other 
high officials of the Government. Be- 
hind the speaker’s chair were huge flags 
of the United States and Peru composed 
entirely of flowers. The balcony’ front 
of the semicircle was bedecked with the 
flags of the 21 American republics. In 
addition to the customary speeches of 
welcome and cordiality, a beautiful en- 
tertainment was extended to us con- 
sisting of a musical program given by 
Peruvian artists, comprising classic and 
semiclassic songs and music, and finally 
an Indian dance with music typical of 
the country. I cite this one instance of 
the cordial treatment we received only 
to indicate that it was typical of the 
character of the reception that was ac- 
corded to us every place we went. 

We talked with literally hundreds of 
American businessmen located in the 
South and Central American republics. 
We went thoroughly into the matter of 
the operation of our blacklist down there 
and discussed the subject of the personnel 
that is required to keep the list accurate 
and effective. We listened to plaints and 
wails concerning the matter of priorities 
and the failure of American business- 
men located in the Latin countries to re- 
ceive what they considered a fair share 
of priority treatment, in receiving goods 
they have ordered. When the members 
of our committee explained to them, 
however, the sacrifices that are being 
made by American business at home to 
meet the unprecedented needs of the na- 
tional defense, generally speaking, we 
found them to be understanding and 
sympathetically desiring to assist in such 
way as they can to share the burden 
provoked by the necessities of the time. 

We personally met and talked at con- 
siderable length with each of the 17 
Presidents of the countries visited. We 
personally met and discussed our com- 
mon problems with the 17 foreign min- 
isters of these countries. Conversations 
were likewise had with other cabinet of- 
ficers and high dignitaries of each gov- 
ernment, 
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When we consider the speed at which 
we traveled and the territory we cov- 
ered, I think it can be safely said that 
we have not only secured a considerable 
volume of information with regard to 
the operation of our Foreign Service in 
the field, but likewise we have enhanced 
our general knowledge on the subject of 
Latin America, the people who compose 
it, its history, its geography, its culture, 
and its traditions. 

At a later date the committee intends 
to file a complete report which will be 
made public in due time and which will 
contain our recommendations respecting 
the operations of our Foreign Service 
establishments and any other matters 
that we deem to be of urgency respecting 
our relations with the neighbors to the 
south of us. This is the third trip to 
foreign shores that our committee has 
taken and on the previous two occa- 
sions reports were filed and recommen- 
dations made which today have all been 
carried out, or are in process of being 
accomplished. I am confident that cur 
recommendations in the present instance 
will be such as to deserve the worthy 
consideration of the State Department 
and of the Congress, as well as any other 
individuals or groups that are interested 
in the operation of our American Foreign 
Service and in the improvement gener- 
ally of our relations with Latin America. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BrapLey of Pennsylvania, for 
balance of week, on official business. 

To Mr. ROCKEFELLER, for 1 week, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Traynor, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of important business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1781. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to provide salvage facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Monday, October 20, 1941, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R.2985. An act to prescribe the time 
basis for computing pay for overtime work 
performed by laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 22, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will continue public 
hearings on Thursday, October 23, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., on H. R. 3254, to safeguard 
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and protect further the lives of fishermen 
at sea and to place fishing boats under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 28, 1941, to 
begin hearings on proposed amendments 
to Securities Act, 1933, and Stock Ex- 
change Act, 1934. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1007. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of August 1941 (H. Doc. No. 407); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed. 

1008. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility, Togus, Maine, to the State of 
Maine, for road-widening purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

1009. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill to 
regulate the placing of children in family 
homes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1010. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a Board of Public Welfare in and 
for the District of Columbia, to determine 
its functions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 16, 1926; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TOLAN: Select Committee Investigat- 
ing National Defense Migration. Report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 113. Resolution 
for the continuation of the select committee 
conducting the investigation and study of the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1286). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. 
S. 1713. An act to amend Public Law No. 718, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, approved June 25, 
1938; without amendment (Rept. No. 1287). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 1035. A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1288). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, House Joint Resolution 42. Joint reso- 
lution to amend the act of July 3, 1926, en- 
titled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
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the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
cate, and render judgment in claims which 
the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes” 
(44 Stat. L. 807); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1289). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H R. 5249 A bill to amend 
section 7 of the Natural Gas Act; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1290). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of Washington: 

H.R. 5875. A bill to provide that the rates 
of compensation or pension to veterans and 
dependents of deceased veterans under laws 
and veterans’ regulations administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be increased 
by 10 percent, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 5876. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code so as to provide for control of photo- 
graphing, possession of cameras, etc., in areas 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 5877. A bill to establish the status of 
funds and employees of the midshipmen’s 
cobbler and barber shops at the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 5878. A bill to adjust the pay, allow- 
ances, and rank of officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 5879. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, approved October 14, 1940, for the 
clarification of the dual citizenship status of 
certain persons, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 5880. A bill to abolish certain fees 
charged by clerks of the district courts; and 
to exempt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees in 
certain instances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. R. 5881. A bill to provide full and fair 
disclosure of charitable, benevolent, patriotic, 
or other solicitations in the District of Colum- 
bia; to provide for regulation and control 
within the District of Columbia of such solic- 
itations; to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to administer and 
enforce the provisions of this act; to author- 
ize appropriations therefor; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia 

By Mr, CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 5882, A bill to simplify accounting 
procedures with respect to unexpended and 
obligated balances of certain emergency re- 
lief appropriations; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. Res. 324. Resolution to amend clause 40, 
rule XI of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy-seventh Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ARNOLD: 

H. R.5883. A bill granting a pension to 
Clarence Leslie Skipper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 5884. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maude C. Massey, Ocala, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 5885. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mattie Perkins and Walter O. Perkins, Jr., 
Ocala, Fla.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R.5886. A bill for the relief of Willard R. 
Centerwall, formerly superintendent and spe- 
cial disbursing agent at the Tongue River 
Indian Agency; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 5887. A bill for the relief of Howard L, 

Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1926. By Mr. IZAC: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia State Firemen’s Association, as incor- 
porated in resolution adopted at the conven- 
tion of September 22 to 25, inclusive, 1941, in 
the city of Pasadena, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to fire 
fighters in Army camps and defense indus- 
tries, as brought to the attention of Congress 
by Harry E. Strasser, secretary-treasurer of 
San Diego, Calif.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1927. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Western States Housing Authorities Associa- 
tion, petitioning various Federal officials and 
agencies entrusted with the responsibilities 
of granting priorities, to grant such priorites 
to all United States Housing Authority aided 
projects in conformity with the community 
needs; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1928. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Local, No. 2, Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers International Association, 
requesting various Federal officials and agen- 
cies entrusted with the responsibility of 
granting priorities to grant such priorities to 
all United States Housing Authority aided 
projects in conformity with community 
needs; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1929. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Cabinet Makers and Millmen, Local 
No. 172, petitioning various Federal officials 
and agencies entrusted with the responsibili- 
ties of granting priorities, to grant such 
priorities to all United States Housing Au- 
thority aided projects in conformity with the 
community needs; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1930. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Cabinet Makers and Millmen, Local 
No, 721, urging that defense housing projects 
should be handled by local housing authori- 
ties instead of creating additional organiza- 
tions that are not acquainted with building 
conditions; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1931. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
County District Council of Carpenters, pe- 
titioning various Federal officials and agencies 
entrusted with the responsibility of granting 
priorities, to grant such priorities to all 
United States Housing Authority aided 
projects in conformity with community 
needs; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1932. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
County District Council of Carpenters, urging 
that defense-housing projects should be 
handled by local housing authorities instead 
of creating additional organizations that are 
not acquainted with local building condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1933. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Local No. 2, Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers International Associa- 
tion urging that defense-housing projects 
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should be handled by local housing authori- 
ties instead of creating additional organiza- 
tions that are not acquainted with local 
building conditions; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1934, Also, petition of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers of Southern 
California and Nevada, urging that defense 
housing projects should be handled by local 
housing authorities instead of creating addi- 
tional organizations that are not acquainted 
with building conditions; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1935. By Mr. REES of Kansas: Petition of 
approximately 639 citizens of Morris County, 
Kas., members of the Wheat Growers’ Pro- 
test Association, protesting against the 49- 
cent penalty on excess wheat under the 
Wheat Quota Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1936. Also, petition of approximately 150 
citizens of Woodson County, Kans., in sup- 
port of House bill 1036; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

1937. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of sun- 
dry residents of Massachusetts, protesting 
against any change in the Neutrality Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1938. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Democratic County Committee of Queens, 
Woodside, N. Y., requesting consideration of 
their resolution with respect to House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1939, Also, petition of Local Union No. 7327, 
United Mine Workers of America, Jewell Val- 
ley, Va., requesting consideration of their 
resolution with respect to House bill 3; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, as children put their 
hands in their fathers’, so we would put 
our hands in Thine, uniting weakness 
with the might of power, loving the 
highest as we lift our hearts to Thee, in 
hushed silence may our best impulses go 
coursing back to Thee. With the Evan- 
gelist, enable us to vision the Lord walk- 
ing midst the candlesticks: “I am He that 
liveth and am alive forevermore.” If 
courage should fail and the fountain of 
the deep seem to be broken up, we pray 
that our walk and conversation may bear 
witness to Thy saving power. 

Heavenly Father, the major note in 
the music of Christian life is love; grant 
that its imperial grasp may draw men 
together, creating an order loaded with 
goodness and brotherhood injected into 
the sphere of humankind. Almighty 
God, welcome the parliament of man, the 
new day when justice and kindness shall 
be the coals of fire which are destined 
to burn out all malicious discord, and 
never again shall the red beacons of hate 
blaze on the headlands of the wide earth. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 


that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
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the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 2665. An act to provide for appor- 
tioning Representatives in Congress among 
the several States by the equal-proportions 
method, 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet cn Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaber, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


REDUCTION OF GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House will recall that in 
the recent tax bill there was included, in 
title VI, a provision for the creation of a 
Joint Committee on Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. My purpose in rising at 
this time is to say that I feel very much 
honored by being appointed a member 
of that committee, having for a long 
time urged the creation of just such a 
group. I hope it will accomplish the in- 
tended purpose of greatly reducing non- 
defense expenditures. In view of the tre- 
mendous obligations the Government 
has before it for national defense, the 
need for economy in civil expenditures 
becomes absolutely imperative. This 
committee can accomplish a great deal of 
good and will be accorded the thanks of 
the taxpayers of the country if it effec- 
tually carries out the purpose for which 
it was created. 

The joint committee is composed of 
14 members, 6 from the House, 6 from 
the Senate, and 2 from the executive 
branch, namely, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Budget. 
Following are the House Members as 
designated by the Speaker: Mr. DOUCH- 
TON, Mr. CULLEN, Mr. Treapway, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. Wooprum, and Mr. TABOR. 

As yet the joint committee has not 
met to formally organize, although some 
of the House group conferred in an in- 
formal way yesterday. If Members of 
the House have any definite ideas on the 
subject of economy, I am sure the com- 
mittee will be glad to have the benefit 
of them. For the present, suggestions 
may be communicated to the committee 
through the individual members. 

The Director of the Budget, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, has prepared a report 
showing how reductions of one billion, 
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one and one-half billion, and two billion 
could be made, and doubtless this report 
will be the basis of the joint committee’s 
deliberations. I am sure the committee 
will proceed in an orderly way and with 
as much haste as possible. 
[Here the gavel fell.J 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Izac] be permitted to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from a newspaper in 
my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
further ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial appearing in 
the American Hebrew. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Chio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago tomorrow at Philadelphia the Presi- 
dent of the United States made a speech 
which I would like to call to your atten- 
tion. For the benefit of the House, I 
quote a part of that speech: 

We are arming ourselves not for nny for- 
cign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose or conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat that I stand on 
the platform of our party: “We will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars and we will not send 
our Army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside the Americas except in 
case of attack.” 


I trust the President will remember 
that speech and will keep his promise. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article from the Mon- 
tana Highway News. The article speaks 
for itself, and shows the attitude of the 
voters in that State with regard to their 
senior Senator. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article entitled “Out on the 
Range,” describing a trip in my own 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I further 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address I wrote for the State 
College of Pennsylvania, and read there 
for me by Mr. Granger, of the Forest 
Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short speech on H. O. L. C. 
legislation by Councilman James A. 
Burke, of New York, and another short 
speech by Mr. James A, Phillips, of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp with reference 
to pending legislation and include therein 
excerpts from magazine articles and 
quotations from telegrams and letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter published in the Sioux 
Falls Daily Argus-Leader 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and include therein a short 
excerpt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a resolution from the 
Michigan Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LEAVY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the general leave pre- 
viously granted Members to extend their 
remarks in connection with repeal of 
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section 6 of the Neutrality Act, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my ex- 
tension of remarks an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us are aware that we have all 
been asked to go all out for defense. 
That is as it should be, and I believe we 
should do it. We have been put under 
priorities, O. P. M., and so forth, and the 
use of copper has been limited. I notice 
one of the Members of this House, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuomas], states that we now have only 
2 percent of the ammunition we need. 
Business has been asked to divert its 
usual activities to defense. That is 
proper and it should be done if we need 
it, and I believe we do. At the same 
time, I have never heard anybody ask the 
C. I. O. to divert themselves from their 
usual activity, which is racketeering, and 
finally go to work for the defense pro- 
gram. I believe that if this were done, 
if we paid not so much attention to 
priorities and if there were not so much 
harassment of business, and if we asked 
men to go to work and really produce 
in the face of the loss of 17,000,000 days, 
we would really get somewhere. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution passed by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a message from the Governor of 
Alabama to the President of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a speech by Senator AIKEN, of 
Vermont, and insert it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Mississippi wanted to furnish 
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electricity to the country, he could do so 
if he would get the Budget Bureau to 
carry out the recommendations it made 
to cut down the normal expenses of the 
Government by about $2,000,000,000. In- 
stead of that the Budget Bureau shows 
the Senate how they could cut off this 
amount, but at the same time they advise 
against it. Unless you are going to “elec- 
trify” the people of this country by cut- 
ting down the expenses which are rolling 
up so fast and which are going to “sink” 
this country, I do not know what we are 
coming to. The only electrification we 
ought to have now is to show the people 
of the country that we mean business by 
cutting down the regular expenses of 
government by $2,000,000,000. Let us 
hope, even though it may be a vain one, 
that the administration will take some 
step in this direction. 
Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a statement from 
Abraham Lincoln and an editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


MORALE IN THE TRAINING CAMPS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, a few mornings ago I read in the 
Christian Science Monitor that a number 
of women belonging to a patriotic organ- 
ization were going to do what they could 
to strengthen the morale of the boys in 
the training camps. This effort was to 
be made in conjunction with the United 
Service Organization and other agencies. 
I would like to submit to their considera- 
tion as well as to the consideration of 
Congress that probably the best factor in 
increasing and uplifting the morale of 
the men in training would be to pay the 
transportation home of every selectee 
during his furlough.. Recently the Con- 
gress passed a two and a half year draft 
bill with no provision whatsoever to see 
that these boys could get home. I feel 
that it is absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain the morale of the Army to see 
to it that these boys have their trans- 
portation furnished so they can visit 
their loved ones and families at least 
once a year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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TRIAL OF ISSUE OF GOOD BEHAVIOR IN 
THE CASE OF CERTAIN FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 282 for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 146) 
to provide for trials of and judgments upon 
the issue of good behavior in the case of cer- 
tain Federal judges. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minuterule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes back to 
us for the second time, That is true, 
because the notion pretty generally pre- 
vails that it was defeated when first con- 
sidered, due to a misunderstanding of 
its purpose. The purpose of the rule is 
to make provision for the consideration 
of the Sumners bill, which provides for 
trial of and judgment upon the issue of 
good behavior in the case of certain Fed- 
eral judges. I am not going to attempt 
to make any close reasoned argument in 
respect to the bill. That is a function 
that will be performed by the members 
of the Judiciary Committee, and particu- 
larly by the chairman of that committee. 
I think some have had the idea that 
maybe this bill might be used as an 
attack upon the independence of the 
judiciary. I have examined the bill. As 
a matter of fact, that was the fear which 
was in my mind when it first came be- 
fore us; but there is nothing like that 
in it at all. Then, too, some seemed to 
have the idea that the measure in some- 
wise impinged upon the Constitution. 
That thought is discussed in the minority 
report of the committee handling the 
bill. I have no disposition to criticize 
the report. It is very temperate and con- 
servative, but, frankly, I am not im- 
pressed with the thought that this is an 
effort to in somewise shirk the Consti- 
tution. This simply provides for the re- 
moval of bad judges, short of the long 
and tedious formality of impeachment 
before the Senate. The point is devel- 
oped in the majority report that under 
some circumstances it is more or less 
ridiculous to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate in the determination of the question 
as to whether a Federal judge has been 
guilty of bad behavior justifying his 
removal from office. 

As to the attack upon the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, this bill provides 
that the inquiry must be initiated first 
by the action of this House, and that is 
the way that impeachment starts, and 
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then the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court gives notice and sets up a court for 
a trial of the member against whom the 
complaint is directed. That is not a 
radical sort of procedure. It violates no 
constitutional right of the judge against 
whom proceedings are directed. It im- 
presses me that it is a sensible method of 
getting to the question of fitness of a 
judge to continue in office. I take it 
there is no disposition on the part of 
Members to not go into the consideration 
of this measure, and that there will be 
no effort to defeat the rule. I am not 
disposed to take more of your time than 
I have already taken. I am simply en- 
deavoring in a few words to state to you 
what the issue is in the case, and I hope 
that the House will approve the rule and 
will give this great committee that spon- 
sors this bill the opportunity to set forth 


reasons why it should, in their judgment, 


be adopted by the House, 

There is another reason why I want 
you to go into it, one that is personal to 
me. I, however, would not be so con- 
trolled if I had fundamental objections 
to the measure. It is that this bill rep- 
resents 20 years of effort on the part of 
a great Member of this House, who is also 
a great American, I refer to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I hope the House may find its high and 
appreciative regard for this individual 
operating as a persuasive influence at 
least as to why it should put aside any 
foretaken notion against the wisdom of 
adopting this measure. If I had no in- 
terest in it one way or the other, I cer- 
tainly would, as a means of paying trib- 
ute to the fine judgment and to the na- 
tional loyalty of this, my long-time and 
devoted friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, HATTON SuMNERS, give close con- 
sideration to the bill. I hope the House 
will pass the rule and it may find it pos- 
sible in its judgment in respect to the 
public interest to pass the bill when it 
comes to consideration, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WotcortrT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that I recognize this bill as being 
one similar to one that I took great pride 
in defeating some time ago. My personal 
opinion is that it is one of the most 
atrocious bills that has ever been pre- 
sented to the floor of this House, and if it 
does not violate the clear intent of the 
Constitution, then it at least sets up the 
machinery whereby the clear intent of 
the Constitution in respect to impeach- 
ment of members of the judiciary is cir- 
cumvented. The procedure set up for 
the impeachment of the Federal judiciary 
is clearly established by the Constitution 
and by practice and procedure which 
has been in effect for 154 years. I do 
not like this constant fooling around with 
the Constitution, and I do not like these 
constant attempts to evade the Constitu- 
tion under the mistaken belief that we 
are relieving the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate of the United States 
or the Supreme Court of a little work. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I 
accept the responsibility any time it is 
offered me to consider a resolution of im- 
peachment against any member of the 
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judiciary in the manner in which it has 
always been brought in and prosecuted 
by this House and by the Senate. By no 
act of mine am I going to hold a sword of 
Damocles over the head of every district 
judge in the United States. Neither am 
I going to encourage complaints by liti- 
gants in the district courts which might 
result in a great deal of embarrassment 
to you and to me and to every Member 
of Congress if we do not, because of pres- 
sure, introduce resolutions in the Con- 
gress of the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of the first section of 
this bill. 

Others may do as they please, but as 
far as I am concerned, it is my constitu- 
tional duty to protect the independence 
of the courts of this Nation. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Cox] has expressed his conviction that 
the purpose of the bill which this rule 
makes in order is not to circumvent the 
Constitution. Regardless of how we may 
interpret the intent of the bill, the truth 
is that if the bill becomes a law, the effect 
will be to put into operation a new, 
unique, and, until the last 4 or 5 years, 
an undreamed-of method of removing 
from office undesirable Federal judges, 
Be it remembered, however, that this bill 
does not affect all of the Federal judi- 
ciary. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is saved from the operation of the 
streamlining of the Constitution contem- 
plated in this bill. 

I am sure that my distinguished col- 
league from Georgia will agree with me 
that the purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion is to create a method, other than 
impeachment, for the trial and removal 
from office of judges who, under existing 
conditions, can only be tried and removed 
pursuant to the plain and accepted man- 
date of the Constitution—a method rec- 
ognized and approved for more than 150 
years, and, I might say, a method that 
has worked tolerably well. It seemed to 
me that the gentleman from Georgia 
labored a little in his argument. Pos- 
sibly I am mistaken, but I was impressed 
that his logic was not as crystal clear as 
usual, that he did not speak with the 
same finality. He made it clear, however, 
that his love and affection for the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the 
sponsor of the bill, was such that he nec- 
essarily resolved any reasonable doubt in 
favor of the gentleman from Texas. 

I have served on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners] since 1920. Together, we 
have investigated many charges filed 
against Federal judges. The gentleman 
from Texas has been chairman of a 
board of managers to present to the Sen- 
ate impeachment charges found by the 
House. I have acted in like capacity. We 
both realize the difficulties encountered 
in presenting the charges against one of 
these judges to the trial court in the Sen- 
ate. We both would like to find a shorter, 
a less cumbersome, and a better method 
of trial. I am sure that both of us want 
to act within the four corners of the Con- 
stitution. A number of years ago the 
gentleman from Texas undertcok an in- 
tensive study to find, if possible, some 
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method for the trial of these judges other 
than the only method theretofore recog- 
nized as legal. I was happy to cooper- 
ate with our colleague in this research 
and pioneering. I would that some 
shorter, more effective, yet legal, method 
might obtain. For a considerable time 
there was no disagreement between us 
as to what power the Congress had in the 
premises. However, constant study and 
cogitation on the part of the chairman 
led him to the conclusion that there was 
tucked away in the Constitution a hidden 
power which the mind of man during the 
last 150 years had not discovered. The 
bill which this rule makes in order is 
the culmination and the fruition of the 
chairman’s study and hopes. Apparent- 
ly it seems clear as crystal to him that 
this latent power can be vitalized by con- 
gressional action, and, presto, the solu- 
tion is at hand. 

It has not been so easy for me to reach 
this conclusion. I am still at the mourn- 
ers’ bench seeking light, but the spirit 
has not appeared. Now, I believe in con- 
version and want to assure the House 
that my present attitude is not due to 
lack of desire to go along with my friend 
in supporting this legislation. To serve 
with the gentleman from Texas, HATTON 
Sumners, on the same committee for 20 
years makes it impossible for one not to 
be prejudiced in his favor, even to yield- 
ing to his judgment except in cases where 
fundamental principles are involved. 

A Member of Congress takes the fol- 
lowing oath: 

I do solemnly swear—or affirm—that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same * * +, 


I do not believe the framers of the 
Constitution intended, or that the Con- 
stitution itself warrants, the enactment 
of this bill. In other words, I would be 
doing violence to my conception of my 
duties as a representative in Congress 
were I to support this bill when I con- 
scientiously believe that the effect. if not 
the purpose of the bill, is to circumvent 
and avoid the plain mandate of the Con- 
stitution so far as the removal from office 
of the Federal judiciary is concerned. 

Surely I am not alone in this belief be- 
cause this view has been accepted by the 
Congress, by the courts, and by the peo- 
ple generally since the writing of the 
Constitution. I am sure that the author 
of this bill would not advocate it if he 
felt as I feel about the matter. He 
would not knowingly be guilty of any 
fraud, deception, or illegal circumvention 
of the Constitution even to obtain a 
righteous and a desirable objective. 
Men’s judgments differ, however, and I 
find solace in the hope that my chair- 
man’s ever-present spirit of tolerance will 
make it possible for him to forgive me 
just this one time; that is, Mr. Speaker, 
regardless of who the author of this bill 
is, regardless of our love and affection for 
him, these factors should have no place 
in interpreting the fundamental law of 
the land. 

The gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Cox! has suggested that this is the sec- 
ond time this bill has been before the 
Congress. This is the third time this bill 
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has been before the Congress; in 1937, in 
1940, and again today. On April 9, 1940, 
this same measure was thoroughly de- 
bated in the House and was defeated on 
a roll call by a vote of 104 in favor and 
236 against the bill. 

It is important to remember that this 
bill comes from the Judiciary Committee 
of the House and is in no sense a political 
bill. If this were a political measure, 
there would be little possibility of its de- 
feat because the majority party has 268 
votes in the House and the minority 
party only has 167 votes. This bill was 
not reported to the House by a party 
vote. There are Democrats on the com- 
mittee who do not favor the bill, and 
there are Republicans on the committee 
who do favor the bill. Therefore, any 
effort, as recently evidenced by a presum- 
ably nonpartisan legal publication, to 
inject politics into this matter is un- 
worthy of the distinguished journal and 
shows a lack of information, as well as 
good judgment. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. For a question. 

Mr. GREEN. I just wanted to know if 
that vote was the last time it was con- 
sidered? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. That was the 
vote the last time the bill was considered, 
a little more than a year ago, on April 
9, 1940. You will find the roll call in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. 

Before that vote a certain group of the 
American Bar Association had approved 
this bill. This approval came after the 
chairman had addressed the association 
and delivered one of his magnetic and ap- 
pealing speeches. I am sure he will make 
one here today. He carried the associa- 
tion off its feet and in a moment of emo- 
tion, it passed a resolution which some 
of its members, upon mature considera- 
tion, regretted. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MICHENER. Certainly, to the 
distinguished Member from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. There is no difference in 
initiating an inquiry under this bill than 
is done in the case of impeachment. In 
other words, the beginning of a resolu- 
tion of impeachment and the initiation 
of a trial start with a resolution adopted 
by this House. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. MICHENER. That is right. 

Mr. COX. If this bill should pass, of 
course it would not set aside that pro- 
vision of the Constitution but would be 
only cumulative of the method for re- 
moving bad judges from office. That is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. MICHENER. Les; up to a certain 
point. 

Mr. COX. Then wherein and in what 
respect is it contended that this bill is 
an effort to skirt the Constitution? 
Would the gentleman have the same con- 
fidence in the fine, fair judgment of this 
House on the consideration of an im- 
peachment resolution and on the con- 
sideration of a resolution to initiate a 
trial provided by this bill? In other 
words, the character of the House is not 
changed at all but remains stable, sound, 
and fair in both instances? 
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Mr. MICHENER. No; the character of 
the House has not changed; that is, I 
hope it has not changed, and I hope that 
it will not attempt to change the Consti- 
tution except in a constitutional way. 
The gentleman from Georgia has based 
his whole argument on the procedure 
called for in this bill up to the point 
where the House passes a resolution, in 
effect finding there is reasonable cause 
to believe that a suspected judge has not 
conducted himself well as a judge and 
should be removed from office. The 
House makes this finding under consti- 
tutional impeachment procedure. It 
makes a like finding under this circum- 
vention procedure. My friend from 
Georgia has not gone far enough in his 
thinking. The constitutional difficulty 
arises when this court, created by Con- 
gress, is substituted for the Senate sit- 
ting as a trial court in impeachment 
cases. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would like to com- 
plete my statement, but I want to be 
courteous; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. Is it not probable, how- 
ever, that this proposed disciplining of 
the judge by the judiciary would in a way 
in the long run supersede and more or 
less set aside the prerogative of the House 
in impeachment? 

Mr. MICHENER. The real purpose, 
of course, is to eliminate Senate partici- 
pation in removal cases as provided by 
the Constitution. 

Article I, section 2, of the Constitution 
provides: 

The House of Representatives shall have 
the sole power of impeachment. 


As a practical matter, the Sumners bill 
does not take away from the House the’ 
right to determine whether or not a sus- 
picioned judge should be brought to trial. 
Under this new procedure the House 
would pass upon that question but would 
not report the result of its findings to the 
Senate. On the contrary, it would cer- 
tify its finding to the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who in turn would create 
a special court in the circuit where the 
suspected judge resides. 

At this juncture in this streamlined 
procedure, the Attormey General, an 
executive officer, comes into the picture 
as the chief prosecutor whose purpose it 
is to convince the new court, composed of 
circuit judges, that a member of the ju- 
diciary should be removed from office. 
Bear in mind, there might be a number 
of special courts sitting at the same time 
endeavoring to ascertain whether or not 
the several judges had conducted them- 
selves well in private and public life. 
Bear in mind, further, that no standards, 
yardsticks, limitations, or rules of pro- 
cedure are provided as guides for these 
several courts. For instance, if a judge 
were standing trial in New York City and 
another judge were standing trial in Des 
Moines, Iowa, the standard of conduct to 
which the judge in Iowa might be re- 
quired to measure up possibly would be 
entirely different than the standard of 
conduct established by the tribunal in 
New York City. During the wet and dry 
days the standards would have been 
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entirely different. In Des Moines, Iowa, 
the chances are that a judge would have 
been removed from office if he were at all 
lax in the enforcement of the prohibition 
law, while in New York City a judge 
standing trial on a similar charge would 
have been judged by entirely different 
standards. Also bear in mind that an 
impeachment trial might also be proceed- 
ing in the Senate at the same time. 

Under constitutional impeachment 
proceedings, as contemplated by the fore- 
fathers and accepted by all of our people, 
there is but one court for the trial of 
these judges. That court has established 
precedents, rules, standards, and regula- 
tions, and when a judge from Des Moines, 
Iowa, and a judge from New York City, 
come before that court in the Senate of 
the United States, like treatment is ac- 
corded to each. Surely, if this bill is to 
become a law, there must be supple- 
mental legislation to guarantee some 
semblance of equality and uniformity. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? i 

Mr. MICHENER. I should like to go 
along with my statement, but I yield. 

Mr. COX. The constitution of the 
gentleman’s State, as well as the con- 
stitution of the State of Florida, contain 
an impeachment provision; yet the legis- 
lature of these two States have provided 
another means by civil suit for the re- 
moval of judges; and the attorneys gen- 
eral of the respective States are made 
the prosecutors in every instance. 

Mr. MICHENER. Admitting that the 
gentleman from Georgia has stated a 
fact, the conditions are so entirely dif- 
ferent that I doubt the germaneness of 
his observation to the matter under con- 
sideration. Of course, each State has 
regulations providing for the State judi- 
ciary. Each State also has a constitu- 
tion, and I know of no State where the 
statutes do not conform strictly to the 
State constitution in matters affecting 
the judiciary. If the gentleman from 
Georgia has other information, I think 
the House will be glad to have it. 

Now, let us keep clearly in mind that 
under the Sumners proposal the Judiciary 
Committee would formulate charges 
against a judge. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved the charges, the 
whole matter would be transferred to the 
Chief Justice and from there on the 
legislative branch of the Government 
would lose jurisdiction. Oh, yes; there 
is a provision in the bill suggesting that 
the Attorney General in his discretion 
may request Members of the House to 
assist him in prosecuting the charges 
against the judge; that is, Members of 
the House might, if it so pleased the 
Attorney General, act in the capacity of 
assistant attorneys general in the trying 
of a particular judge before the new 
court herein created. 

It is difficult to understand the reason- 
ing of the proponent of this bill when 
he joins the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government in the prose- 
cution of a life-tenure official before a 
court created by one man in the judicial 
branch of the Government. 

At least this new-fangled arrangement 
is unique. Certainly it can be justified 
on no grounds except expediency. Is it 
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wise to pass such questionable legislation 
even in the name of expediency? Do not 
forget that our Government consists of 
three separate and distinct branches— 
the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial. They should be separate and 
independent in functioning. Now, the 
Executive appoints the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He appoints the judges who are to 
be tried and, indirectly, appoints the trial 
court. The Constitution never intended 
any such thing. The Senate and the 
House are elected by the people and are 
not answerable to the Executive. 

Mr, Speaker, the fact that only 12 
judges have been brought to the bar of 
the Senate in more than 150 years is 
pretty good evidence that there is no cry- 
ing need for meddling with the judicial 
process, with the Constitution, and with 
the people’s acceptance of the law of the 
land at this time. The American people 
have a wholesome respect for and much 
faith in their courts. Minor portions of 
these bulwarks of justice may be tainted 
at times, but on the whole our courts 
have done a pretty good job and the peo- 
ple have had very little about which to 
complain, 

Fresh in our memory is the recent effort 
to pack the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the sole purpose of changing 
the law of the land by circumvention, and 
a method not contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. This was attempted in the 
name of expediency. No question in a 
generation ever stirred the people in all 
walks of life as this attempt to change a 
well-established constitutional principle. 
When our people understand that the 
legislation before us is admittedly justi- 
fied on one ground, and one ground 
alone—expediency—then they will pro- 
test as vigorously as they did against 
packing the Supreme Court and for 
similar reasons, 

No, Mr. Speaker; this bill should not 
pass. There is no crying need or demand 
for it. The Constitution clearly provides 
for the trial court in the Senate, and this 
short-circuit removing of a judge from 
office without any reference whatever to 
the Senate, or any consideration what- 
ever by the Senate, is unwise as well as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
inform the House how many impeach- 
ment proceedings have been had against 
the judiciary in the history of the United 
States? 

Mr, MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM]. I believe he has the information. 

Mr. GRAHAM. In the entire history 
of the country there have been 12 im- 
peachment trials against judges in the 
Senate. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for the information. Of course, 
during the last few years it has been a 
popular pastime to file charges and 
threats with the Judiciary Committee 
against Federal judges, Much of the time 
of that committee has been devoted to 
impeachment charges. I have been on 
the committee since 1920 or 1921 and 
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have sat on a large number of such in- 
vestigations. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Would it be 
necessary for the court set up by the 
Chief Justice to be unanimous on the 
impeachment? 

Mr. MICHENER. That would be a 
question of procedure about which this 
bill is silent. 

This is just an effort to evade the ordi- 
nary constitutional method of impeach- 
ment. 

I realize that there are two schools of 
thought in the country today. One 
school clings to the old philosophy that 
Congress should not attempt to place on 
the statute books any law which the Con- 
gress feels is in violation of the Con- 
stitution. The other school is of the be- 
lief that the Congress has the right to 
pass any kind of a law regardless of its 
constitutionality and then let the 
Supreme Court say whether or not the 
law is constitutional. I wonder if the 
people so believing have given thought to 
the fact that it is very easy for the Con- 
gress to place an unjust law on the 
statute books, but that it is very difficult, 
as well as expensive, to take the questions 
of constitutionality before the Supreme 
Court. It not only takes money, but it 
takes time. 

The Judicial Conference, in a recent 
report making reference to this particular 
bill, said: 

Assuming it is constitutional, as to which 
we express no opinion, we are in accord with 
the general purposes and approve in principle 
the provisions of the bill. 


Mr. COX. What report is the gentle- 
man reading from? 

Mr. MICHENER. The report of the 
Judicial Conference. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman the 
slightest suspicion that those people 
yous want to circumvent the Constitu- 

on? 

Mr. MICHENER. What is that? 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman have 
the slightest suspicion that that group 
would wish to get around the provisions 
of the Constitution or to anywise engage 
in any effort to do that? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
Georgia asks a most interesting ques- 
tion. He may not agree with my reply. 
However, let me remind him that in re- 
cent years the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, in many instances, 
gone a long way to circumyent the Con- 
stitution as it has heretofore been ac- 
cepted. It seems to be the policy of 
many in high places to attempt to cir- 
cumvent, by devious ways and means, the 
Constitution as interpreted. Maybe the 
gentleman may guess that one instance 
was the proposal to pack the Supreme 
Court. 

The judicial conference has done a lot 
of good work. However, it is by no means 
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above criticism. Its members are human, 
and the taking of the judicial veil does 
not always extinguish the element of 
selfishness and make sublime the person 
so frocked. In this statement, however, 
the judicial conference made it clear 
that Judge Sumner’s bill would expedite 
matters, provided “it is constitutional.” 

The Judicial Conference should never 
become a propaganda agency. It was cre- 
ated by the Congress for a specific pur- 
pose, and it is going far afield when it 
ventures beyond the administrative ad- 
vice it is supposed to give. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Away back 
in the early history of this country there 
was a very significant statement made by 
a patriot who said that: 

Whenever any set of men shall entertain 
designs against the Constitution, either to 
overwhelm it in the anarchy of simple de- 
mocracy or to rear in its ruins a usurpation 
of monarchical authority, they will begin 
their operations by an open or insidious at- 
tack to weaken or destroy the judiciary. 


I believe it will be well for us to keep 
this warning in mind, as we have oper- 
ated under the present provisions of the 
Constitution for a century and a half. 
I quite agree with the gentleman that we 
should approach this question with a 
great deal of care. 

Mr. MICHENER. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the minority views as found in the 
committee report. To me these views are 
persuasive. They are as follows: 


We believe the legislation proposed in H. R. 
146 to be unconstitutional and that it should 
not be passed. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide an 
additional method of removing from office 
certain Federal judges. The proponents of 
the bill base its constitutionality on article 
III. section 1, of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that judges shall hold their office “dur- 
ing good behavior.” 

These words occur in that part of the Con- 
stitution which establishes the framework of 
the Federal judiciary. They define the 
tenure of office of the judges, and were in- 
tended for no other purpose. In no other 
place in the Constitution is the tenure of 
Judges fixed. 

Of course, if the term of a judge is to be 
coextensive with his good behavior, the Con- 
stitution must have contemplated some pro- 
cedure to determine that issue of good be- 
havior. If it had set up no such machinery, 
then it would have naturally been implied 
that Congress had authority to establish it. 
The Constitution, however, did create the 
method for trial of this issue of good behavior 
in the impeachment provisions contained in 
article I. sections 2 and 3, and article II, sec- 
tion 4. We believe the correct interpretation 
of the Constitution is that the issue of good 
behavior is to be determined in all cases 
through the impeachment proceedings above 
referred to, which is the exclusive remedy 
provided for that purpose. 

In support of this view we wish to urge 
without extensive argument the following 
reasons: 

1. It is a well-established rule of legal 
construction that when a constitution or a 
statute creates a duty or obligation and in 
the same instrument sets up the machinery 
for enforcing this obligation that. 

s * > * * 

By constitutional direction, the Senate, 

when sitting for the purpose of impeachment, 
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acts as a court and not as a legislative body. 
In the matter of the removal of persons from 
Office in either the executive or the judicial 
branches, the only legislative power of Con- 
gress is that given in article II, section 2, of 
the Constitution: 

+ +» * “but the Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” 

The courts have held that Congress, in 
vesting this power of appointment, may also 
vest in the appointor certain powers of re- 
moval, The power of the Executive to remove 
certain officers which he has the constitu- 
tional right to appoint is, of course, well 
settled in the case of Meyers against United 
States. So far as we are able to understand, 
the provision quoted above is the only strictly 
legislative power given to Congress in the 
matter of the removal of any person, except 
the members and employees of the legislative 
branch itself. 

It should also be noted that in conferring 
this judicial power of impeachment, the Con- 
stitution was careful to place upon it certain 
restriction. It divides the power and re- 
sponsibility between the two Houses. It 
separates, so far as possible, the power of in- 
dictment and prosecution from the power and 
duty of judging, and it specifically requires a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate for conviction. 
The framers of the Constitution were prac- 
tical men, with considerable knowledge of 
government. They were interested in secur- 
ing the independence of the judiciary, so far 
as democratic processes of government would 
allow it. Would it not seem strange for them 
to carefully safeguard the judicial remedy of 
impeachment given to the Congress and then 
give to that same Congress almost unlimited 
power to set up other machinery for the re- 
moval of judges? The admission that Con- 
gress has any legislative power in this matter 
could easily be used in such a way as to 
destroy the independence of the judiciary. 

6. The power of Congress in the matter of 
the removal of judges cannot be extended 
simply because the impeachment procedure 
set up in the Constitution is sometimes cum- 
bersome and unsatisfactory. If any change is 
desired, it can be accomplished by constitu- 
tional amendment. It is not claimed that 
that part of the impeachment proceedings 
now performed by the House does not func- 
tion effectively. In fact, this bill provides 
for no change in that regard. There are, it 
is true, some practical objections to taking 
the time of the entire membership of the 
Senate in hearing the trial. However, this 
difficulty might easily be eliminated. The 
Senate sits as a court and may call into oper- 
ation the practices and procedure universally 
used by courts. For example, the Senate 
might delegate the actual taking of evidence 
to a committee, or they might designate cer- 
tain persons to take the evidence, in whole 
or in part, as a referee or special master— 
provided the Senate remains the sole judge 
of the y sight and sufficiency of the evidence 
and of the guilt or innocence of the accused. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hosss}. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, we on the 
Judiciary Committee of the House are 
one large family ordinarily. It is, there- 
fore, with extreme regret and with pro- 
found apology that I take notice today of 
the attacks which in forgetfulness of the 
proprieties, and at variance from his true 
nature, the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. MICHENER], one of the 
ranking minority members of our com- 
mittee, has made. He is a grand man, be- 
loved in our committee and in this House. 
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I am sure that when he corrects his state- 
ments on the floor today he will delete the 
word fraud, because no one could make 
me believe that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan, EARL MICHENER, 
would want to accuse the fellow members 
of his committee of fraud or fraudulent 
intent, much less the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman, as I always am. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree absolutely 
with the statement the gentleman has 
just made. If I accused anybody by di- 
rection or indirection of fraud, I humbly 
apologize, because I certainly did not 
mean to. 

Mr. COX. Nobody suspects the gen- 
tleman of having intended any reflection. 

Mr. HOBBS. We realize that he is a 
meticulous and sound lawyer, a gentle- 
man accustomed to the public forum and 
its usages. But when he used the word 
“fraud” I felt sure that he had not 
meant it. I acquitted him of that in- 
tention and called his attention to the 
word he had used in order that he might, 
in the gracious way in which he has just 
done it, confess that he overshot the 
mark inadvertently. 

Passing from the question of fraud, the 
gentleman accuses the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this House of a deliberate de- 
sire to circumvent and evade the main 
provision of the Constitution that he 
stresses, or, in other words, as he said, to 
evade and circumvent the mandate of 
the Constitution. To my mind, that is 
almost as far beneath the character and 
normal sweetness of the gentleman as 
was the charge of fraud, because it is an- 
other way of saying substantially the 
same thing. 

So much for that. I know that the 
gentleman from Michigan, EARL MICHE- 
NER, did not mean to cast any such re- 
flection. Therefore, I am going to pass 
over his remarks on that subject as made 
in the heat of debate and not worthy of 
more attention than has been given to 
them. We love him, and we know that, 
no matter what he says in this debate, he 
loves us. We go ahead, like the family 
we ere, happily to do our duty. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Discussing the various 
phases of this bill with my colleague on 
the left, the question was asked whether 
the House in any degree gives up its right 
of impeachment. 

Mr. HOBBS. The answer is “No.” 
Not one jot or one tittle of its authority, 
its prerogatives, nor its power would it 
give up by passing this bill; on the con- 
trary, it asserts a right that has been 
dormant ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution and claims it as an addi- 
tional prerogative which may be exer- 
cised in its sound discretion. 

Mr. DINGELL. Is there any intent, 
either direct or indirect, to abridge, in any 
sense, the power of the Senate, and, more 
than that, does the Senate at any time, 
granting that this bill becomes a law, still 
have the right to follow the senatorial 
procedure, sitting as a court? 
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Mr. HOBBS. Not unless we give them 
that right. The House alone can initiate 
the impeachment, and the Senate is the 
only authority in our Government that 
can try impeachments, This bill does 
not propose any change in the law of im- 
peachment. We would not if we could, 
and we could not if we would, change one 
line, one implication or one deduction to 
be drawn from the Constitution. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is sure 
that I am right that there is no abridg- 
ment of the Constitution, and no such 
intention? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, the gentleman 
is absolutely right. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman un- 
derstands that I am interested in the au- 
thority, the right, and the prerogatives of 
the Congress, 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The gentleman 
says this would not take away from the 
Congress of the United States any of its 
rights. Is not the Senate part of the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Does this not 
take away from the Senate the right of 
impeachment? 

Mr. HOBBS. No; not at all. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. It is saved to 
them? 
Mr. HOBBS. Absolutely. The sole 


power to try all impeachments is granted 
the Senate in the Constitution of the 
United States, and cannot be changed by 
any bill Congress might pass. This bill 
proposes no change whatever in that 
power. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Assuming that 
this panel of three judges is set up, then 
what happens? 

Mr. HOBBS. They would try the is- 
sue of judicial misbehavior and ouster. 
This is an alternate mode of removal 
from office instead of an impeachment 
trial, but it is not an impeachment 
trial. The sole power of impeachment 
is in the House of Representatives, and 
the sole power to try impeachments is in 
the Senate. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. We indict them 
here; we do not try them. If this 
bill is passed and we indict a judge, will 
he be tried in the Senate? 

Mr. HOBBS. Nowhere else in God’s 
world could he be tried, unless the House, 
in the exercise of its sound discretion af- 
ter this bill is the law, should order the 
alternate mode of procedure authorized 
by the passage and approval of this bill. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Then why set up 
this body to try him? What is the ob- 
ject? I should like to get an explanation 
of that. 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be delighted to 
try to answer the gentleman’s question. 

To proceed in an orderly fashion, why 
were the impeachment provisions written 
in the Constitution of the United States? 
They are in articles I and II of the Con- 
stitution, and not in article III, which we 
ate seeking to implement. They were 
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adopted in order to give Congress—the 
legislative branch of our Government— 
that check upon the executive and judi- 
cial branches. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s response in 
which he said that the Senate’s right to 
= all impeachments is preserved in this 


Mr. HOBBS. I did not say that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood the 
gentleman to say that. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I asked the ques- 
tion, and the gentleman said they had 
that right. 

Mr. HOBBS. I said they have the 
right, I still say they have the right, 
and I shall continue to say it, but not 
growing out of this bill. This bill does 
not attempt to change the Constitution, 
which is the source of the Senate’s 
power. We could not change it if we 
would. We would not if we could. But I 
never said that this bill gave or pre- 
served that right to or for the Senate, 
because that is not true. They derive 
their power from a higher source, to wit, 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WOLCOTT and Mr. MICHENER 
rose. 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WotcorrT], 
who first was on his feet, and then I 
shall be pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In article I of sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution it is provided 
that the Senate shall have the sole 
power to try all impeachments. How 
does the gentleman reconcile this bill 
with the exclusive power in the Consti- 
tution vested in the Senate to try im- 
peachments. That is the point, I believe, 
we should discuss here. 

Mr. HOBBS. The impeachment 
Power is entirely separate from the 
power that this bill sets up to implement 
title III. The impeachment power is set 
forth in titles I and II. Under the well 
understood, clearly defined, and constant- 
ly maintained doctrine of the separation 
of powers, there would have been no right 
for Congress to check malfeasance in 
either the executive or judiciai branch of 
our Government, in any way, shape, form, 
or fashion without that specific authori- 
zation. It was put in there in order that 
there could be no doubt that the repre- 
sentatives of the people in this body had 
the right to impeach the President of the 
United States or a judge on the bench no 
matter how high or how low. That is 
why the impeachment power had to be 
expressly written, but it does not follow 
at all that it is an exclusive mode, because 
over in title III of the Constitution it 
Says that a judge shall hold office during 
good behavior. Thereby the justiciable 
issue of good behavior was clearly set 
forth, inviting an enabling act to provide 
an alternate mode of removal of judges 
from office whenever the burdens of ex- 
pansion should so require. In the early 
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-days of our Government there were only 


20 Federal judges in the United States. 

Therefore it was a very simple matter 
for the 26 Members of the Senate to get 
together and conduct an impeachment 
trial. They were all here on the eastern 
seaboard, there were no such distances as 
separate us now, and therefore it was a 
comparatively easy matter, but the Con- 
stitution makers, in their wisdom, put this 
provision in article III, that no judge 
should have the right to hold office 1 
minute after his behavior as a judicial 
Officer became bad. Therefore it set up 
a justiciable issue to be tried by some- 
body and, mark you, they did not stop 
there. They gave the Congress of the 
United States the right to set up such 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court 
as they might see fit at any time. That 
is what we propose here. This bill pro- 
poses to create a special court inferior 
to the Supreme Court, and to fix its 
jurisdiction, as the Constitution empow- 
ers us to do. 

So all we have done here is to go by the 
Constitution exactly. We respect our 
oaths to support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States just as much 
and just as highly as any of these gentle- 
men on the other side who are attacking 
us in the claim we are seeking to evade 
or circumvent it. We know that now, 
when instead of having 15 district judges, 
we have 196, and in addition to them 14 
territorial and 57 circuit judges. 

We know that there is a need to do 
what the Judiciary Committee does con- 
tinuously, and that is one of our main 
prerogatives and pleasures, to defend 
judges from the complaints of disgrun- 
tled litigants. In the whole history of 
this country, as has been said here, there 
have been only 12 impeachment cases. 
But we found that the cumbersome and 
complicated method of impeachment was 
not sufficient under the development of 
our system. With 96 Senators we could 
not get the jurors together; we could not 
get the witnesses together; and we had 
to pay from $500 to $1,000 for the travel 
expenses of witnesses, to bring them here 
in the Louderback case. If we had the 
power and the right to proceed in an- 
other way, there is no logical objection to 
giving that additional power to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I declined to yield before 
I started to make this explanation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of 'Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for one brief 
suggestion in that connection 

Mr. HOBBS. To the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners], who was already 
on his feet, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In addition 
to the observation just made by the 
gentleman from Alabama, in that early 
day the Senators had time to try these 
impeachments and everybody knows they 
have not the time to try such impeach- 
ments now. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman 
for that observation. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOBBS, Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, 
a SAUTHOFF. Why not a trial by 


jury 

Mr. HOBBS. For the simple reason 
that there never has been known in Eng- 
land or in the United States a trial by 
jury in either a quo warranto or scire 
facias case. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Is there any reason 
why we should not set a precedent? This 
is a precedent and why not a trial by 
jury as a precedent? 

Mr. HOBBS. If the gentleman wants 
to insist upon that, I suggest he offer that 
as an amendment to the bill. So far as 
that is concerned, however, it is just so 
utterly out of line with all judicial think- 
ing through the ages as to be ill-advised. 
There is no guaranty of a jury trial in 
civil cases except in common-law cases. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. We understand 
that, but nevertheless all our fellow citi- 
zens are tried by jury and if you are go- 
ing to change the system with respect to 
the judges, let them be tried by a jury. 

Mr. HOBBS. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s zeal for a jury trial, but he voted 
against my amendment to the wage-and- 
hour bill providing for that. I do not 
think it is right and I think neither does 
the gentleman, and it is a question of 
hard-headed judgment. The whole 
weight of judicial thought and experience 
shows that that is not the way to try 
this kind of a question. Neither the Con- 
stitution nor any law has eyer given the 
right to a trial by jury in any ouster pro- 
ceeding. The precedent is not, of course, 
binding, but the reasons that impelled 
the rule are. And they are so well un- 
derstood as to require no extended dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I understand 
it, if a judge violates his oath of office, 
the charge is made to the House of Rep- 
resentatives either by the method we 
have now or by the method set up under 
this bill, and, according to this bill, we 
are just providing one more way of try- 
ing a judge in place of going over to the 
Senate. You are going to go before some 
other judges to try his case. Is not that 
it? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Pretty nearly? 

Mr. HOBBS. Not at all, and I am 
sure that the gentleman desires to be 
corrected. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like 
to be. 

Mr. HOBBS. We come to the House 
with a report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and we give to the House our 
judgment as to which of these two alter- 
native methods of removal should be fol- 
lowed, and then it is up to the House to 
say whether they will send the case to the 
Senate under an impeachment procedure 
or whether they will send it to the court 
specially set up. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 minutes more, 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, in other 
words, this bill, if enacted, would not 
send it to the special court. The House 
does that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, You have the 
same procedure in the House in either 
case. 

Mr. HOBBS. No; we have the same 
procedure in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary until it reaches the floor of the 
House, and then the House decides which 
of the two roads the case will follow. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam glad to yield, 

Mr. LEAVY. As a matter of fact, this 
proposal, under the present provisions of 
the Constitution, in no way affects the 
right of a man, because he happens to be 
a judge, to be tried by a jury if he com- 
mits any public offense? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly not. The 
Constitution provides that he may be 
prosecuted criminally. 

Mr. LEAVY. There is some confusion 
as to the question of whether he should 
be tried by a jury. He has all of thc3e 
rights. This in no way interferes with it. 

Mr. HOBBS. Not at all. A judge can 
be tried by a jury, the same as any other 
litigant in civil cases or any other defend- 
ant in a criminal case. 

Mr. LEAVY. This only deals with his 
professional conduct. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is all. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly, sir. I am al- 
ways happy to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. As I understand it, 
about the only argument for this bill is 
to get away from the cumbersome pro- 
cedure in the Senate. Is not that right? 

Mr. HOBBS. I would not say that that 
is the only argument. That is one of the 
39 arguments that occur to me. 

Mr. GWYNNE. And I suggest, in an- 
swer to that argument, is it not entirely 
proper in the Senate when they come to 
these trials, to refer the matter to a com- 
mittee to report and take testimony? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course it is. 

Mr. GWYNNE. And would not that 
obviate one of the great objections now 
being made to the impeachment pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not know that there 
is any objection ever made to the im- 
peachment procedure. The faults are in 
the practice under the procedure. That 
is another method of conduct that might 
be followed if the Senate so desired. I 
think it would be of enormous benefit, 
but I do not think that even that would 
accomplish the purpose as well as the 
alternate mode of procedure here pro- 
posed. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Let me ask an addi- 
tional question. If the cumbersome pro- 
cedure of the Senate is not the sole argu- 
ment for the bill, what are the other 
arguments? 

Mr. HOBBS. They will be stated in 
the general debate. There are many 
arguments. Briefly, these are some of 
them. In the Meyers case, and in the 
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Humphreys case, and in eight other Su- 
preme Court decisions, they have pointed 
out that in the executive branch of the 
Government they have the right of re- 
moval without resorting to the impeach- 
ment power at all, and in the judicial 
division of the Government they have no 
right of removal without reference to the 
impeachment power, and so it is that we 
are seeking this discretionary power for 
the House. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ELSTON. I notice that the bill 
provides that the judge shall be tried by 
the circuit court in which he resides. 

Mr. HOBBS. Les, sir. 

Mr. ELSTON, Under our Federal pro- 
cedure, district and circuit judges more 
or less work together. A district judge 
can serve as a circuit judge, and vice 
versa. Under the circumstances, does 
not the gentleman feel it would be rather 
embarrassing for circuit judges to try a 
judge who is practically one of their own 
bench? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be so happy to 
answer the gentleman’s question. If you 
will read a little further you will see that 
that very contingency was taken care of 
by the provision that no circuit judge 
could be tried by any sitting member of a 
court of which he wasa member. Buton 
the point that a district judge might be 
sitting there, you notice he has a right 
to challenge any of them, and, of course, 
any judge who is called to this special 
service would have the right to recuse 
himself, 

Now, let us get down to brass tacks. 
The Committee on the Judiciary has pro- 
tected the bench ever since it began 
doing business. It never has conceived 
of a higher or holier duty than to pro- 
tect the bench and its occupants from 
the attacks of disgruntled litigants. 
That is why we have only had 12 im- 
peachment trials in the history of the 
Government. We do not come here with 
trivialities, but we do feel there are many 
cases of the dozens we examine every 
year that are not in that category of 
trivialities, but they are meritorious 
complaints that do not amount to high 
crimes and misdemeanors. Therefore, 
we feel there is no use to load and shoot 
a big bertha in order to shoot a twig out 
from under a sparrow. We believe that 
a lighter gun with a more sure aim can 
do the work better. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Alabama, who has 
gone into this matter very thoroughly, 
if there has ever been an impeachment 
for misconduct in office? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. There has been? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes; but, of course, the 
distinguished gentleman knows we give a 
bill of particulars, specifying the crime 
or misconduct with which the judge is 
accused. But in the Ritter case the con- 
viction was exactly on that ground. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired, All 
time has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I think everybody agrees this is an im- 
portant bill, and I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. MICHENER. I was just about to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


[Roll No. 115] 
Anderson, Gavagan Merritt 
N. Mex, Gehrmann Mills, La 
Andresen, Gilchrist Mitchell 
August H Gossett Mott 
Andrews Granger Murray 
Arends Gregory Myers, Pa 
Arnold Hall, Nichols 
Leonard W. Norton 
Bates, Ky. leck 'Day 
Bates, Mass, Hare O 
Ba Harness Oliver 
Beam Hart Osmers 
Beiter Hartley Peterson, Ga, 
Bell Healey Pfeifer, 
Bender Heffernan Joseph L. 
Bishop Hess Ploeser 
Bolton Hill, Colo. Plumiey 
kin inshaw Ramspeck 
Bradley, Pa Hoffman Randolph 
Buckler, Minn, Holbrock Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley, N. Y. Holmes Rich 
Burch Howell Richards 
Burdick Imhoff Rivers 
Izac Rockefelier 
Jacobsen Romjue 
Cannon, Mo Jarrett Sabath 
Capozzoli Jenks, N. H. Sacks 
Carlson Jennings Sanders 
Carter Jensen S 
Cartwright Johns Satterfield 
Casey, Mass. Johnson, Scanlon 
Celler Lyndon B Schaefer, M, 
Chapman Johnson, Okla. Serug 
Clason Keefe Shannon 
Claypool Kelly, Il. Smith, Ohio 
Clevenger Kennedy, Smith, Pa. 
Cluett Martin J. Smith, Va. 
Kennedy, Snyder 
Cole, N. Y Michael J Steagall 
Collins Kerr Stearns, N H. 
Copeland Kilburn Stevenson 
Costello Kilday Sutphin 
Culkin Kirwan Sweeney 
Culien Eleberg Taber 
Davis, Ohio Klein Tarver 
Delaney Knutson Thomas, N J. 
Dirksen Kopplemann Treadway 
Disney Kramer Vincent, Ky 
Ditter Larrabee Vinson, Ga 
Domengeaux Lea Vorys. Ohio 
Douglas Lynch Wadsworth 
wns McArdle Ward 
Eberharter McGranery Weiss 
Edmiston McKeough Wene 
Eliot, Mass Wheat 
Mactejewski Wigglesworth 
Flaherty Mahon Willams 
Flannery Manasco Wilson 
Ford, Leland M. Marcantonio Woodrum, Va 
Ford, Thomas F. Martin, Iowa Wright 


Gamble Mason 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 253 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ini a under the call, were dispensed 
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TRIAL OF GOOD BEHAVIOR OF CERTAIN 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 146), to provide for 
trials of and judgments upon the issue of 
good behavior in the case of certain Fed- 
eral judges. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 146, with Mr. 
Boeune in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with, 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill provides that when the 
House of Representatives passes a resolu- 
tion stating that in its opinion there is 
reasonable ground for believing that the 
behavior of any judge of any court of 
the United States who holds office during 
good behavior, except the Supreme Court 
Justices, has been other than good be- 
havior within the meaning of article III, 
section 1, of the Constitution, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court shall con- 
vene the circuit court of appeals of the 
circuit in which the judge resides, in 
special term for the trial of the issue of 
good behavior and the right of the judge 
to remain in office. 

Any one or more of the judges desig- 
nated may be circuit judges of circuits 
other than the one convened in special 
term, but if the judge whose good be- 
havior is in question is a circuit judge, no 
judge from the same circuit shall serve. 
The accused judge is given notice by the 
Chief Justice and an opportunity to ob- 
ject to any intended designation of a 
circuit judge to sit on the court. 

The Attorney General thereupon in- 
stitutes a civil action in the court to de- 
termine the right of the judge to remain 
in office. He is authorized to avail him- 
self of the services of such Members of the 
House of Representatives as may be 
designated by resolution of the House to 
aid in the prosecution. Matters of pro- 
cedure are to be governed by rules pre- 
scribed by the Supreme Court and the 
trial is to be without a jury. 

If the court determines that the be- 
havior of the judge has been other than 
good behavior ithin the meaning of the 
Constitution, its judgment shall be that 
the judge is thereupon removed from 
office. No other penalty is imposed by the 
court. An appeal to the Supreme Court 
on the law and the facts may be taken 
by either the United States or the de- 
fendant, within 30 days after rendition of 
the judgment. 

The bill rests upon the power of Con- 
gress to provide that a judge whose be- 
havior is bad may be tried in a court— 
tried by judges and ousted from office—as 
it has universally been held by our courts 
all ee civil officers may be tried and 
ousted. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ABSURDITY OF HAVING SENATORS 
NEGLECTING THEIR LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


The first time I participated in an im- 
peachment trial in the Senate I was im- 
pressed with the utter absurdity of a gov- 
ernmental policy and procedure which 
would undertake to call the entire Senate 
from its multitudinous legislative and 
other duties and assign to it the duty of 
sitting for days and days as a court to try 
the issue of a judge's conduct. 

The necessity for this proposed legisla- 
tion grows out of the fact that there is 
available in our Government no tribunal 
which can examine the facts and adjudge 
the conduct of a Federal judge according 
to the procedure which our experience 
has found necessary to the ends of jus- 
tice. The only procedure which we have 
is the extraordinary remedy of impeach- 
ment—a sort of over-all power which 
came into our system of government dur- 
ing the fourteenth century, when there 
were great offenders, powerful person- 
ages, whose political standing and mili- 
tary strength put them beyond the reach 
of the power of the ordinary courts. It 
developed before the development of our 
modern judicial system and has disap- 
peared as an ordinary process of govern- 
ment as that system has developed. It is 
on its way out in this country, but some 
people do not seem to realize it. 
IMPEACHMENT ORIGINALLY A TRIAL IN A COURT— 


HISTORICAL TREATMENT OF THE IMPEACH- 
MENT PROCESS 


In the earlier times as a matter of pub- 
lic necessity, the House of Commons in 
behalf of all the people of the realm filed 
against powerful offenders a criminal in- 
dictment called an impeachment, in the 
House of Lords, which was the highest 
court in England and the only court 
deemed to be powerful enough to bring 
these great offenders to trial and, if 
guilty, to punishment. It is also ex- 
plained by commentators on the develop- 
ment of the British Constitution that it 
was deemed beneath the dignity of the 
House of Commons, representing all the 
people, to prosecute in any lesser judicial 
tribunal than the highest court, the 
House of Lords. Impeachment origi- 
nated as a real criminal prosecution in a 
real court exercising its ordinary juris- 
diction. In the course of time as demo- 
cratic institutions and their orderly proc- 
esses developed, there began a separation 
of the confused powers of government 
and the assemblying of these several pow- 
ers into their natural groupings. The 
House of Lords began losing its judicial 
powers. As that happened, the impeach- 
ment power began to fall into disuse. At 
the time we wrote our Constitution it had 
almost disappeared. 

During the 150 years preceding the 
writing of our Constitution the impeach- 
ment power had been effectively used in 
Great Britain only a few times. It must 
be borne in mind that we were a part of 
Great Britain during all of that time. 
Their constitution was our constitution 
as much as it was theirs. They retained 
the impeachment power and have it yet 
as a reserve power, just as we should re- 
tain it and do retain it. When we wrote 
our Constitution we brought into the 
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written document this provision of our 
Constitution which existed before our 
separation from Great Britain, but we 
cut away from the power of the Senate 
the power which the House of Lords had, 
to punish as for crime. 

This arrangement of ours found place 
first in the Constitution of New York. 
From that constitution, and after much 
running around looking for something 
original on which they could agree, 
which was not an unusual procedure in 
the Philadelphia Convention, this New 
York provision was transferred to the 
Federal Constitution. As it was not one 
of the ordinary powers of government 
under our old constitution it did not be- 
come an ordinary power of government 
through the process of its being written 
into our written constitutional struc- 
ture. Under the British constitution the 
impeachment power had already ceased 
to be applicable to private persons 
or to the members of Parliament. We 
brought forward exactly that arrange- 
ment into our written constitution, mak- 
ing “all civil officers,” which includes 
judges, subject to impeachment. At the 
time we wrote this provision impeach- 
ment was recognized in Great Britain 
not as an exclusive method of removing 
a judge, but as one of four methods, The 
other three were by parliamentary ad- 
dress, criminal information, and by a 
scire facias proceeding—in effect an 
ouster proceeding in a civil action, each 
of which applied equally to all civil offi- 
cers including judges except the one pro- 
viding for the removal of judges by joint 
address of the Houses of Parliament. 

IMPEACHMENT NEVER AN EXCLUSIVE METHOD 

OF REMOVAL 


There is no purpose or necessity, how- 
ever, of relying for the establishment of 
nonexclusiveness of impeachment as a 
method of removing a judge upon the 
well-known rule of construction, though 
it is of weight here that a law trans- 
ferred from one jurisdiction to another 
comes into the new one modified by the 
construction which obtained at the time 
in the jurisdiction from which it was 
transferred. These observations are of- 
fered at this time principally because 
they are a part of the historical develop- 
ment of the applicable provision in our 
constitutional system which neither in 
the jurisdiction of its origin nor in that 
to which it was transferred did it pro- 
vide any part of the ordinary machinery 
of Government. It is out of harmony 
with the general plan of our Constitution 
and the ordinary practices of trial and 
adjudication of matters in controversy. 
Impeachment provides for the trial of 
justiciable issues before persons who are 
legislators, not judges. Such a pro- 
cedure can be tolerated only by neces- 
sity which grows out of the incapacity 
of our institutions functioning normally. 
When they are adequate, such a pro- 
cedure as impeachment is not to be tol- 
erated. This bill calls into operation 
a normal constitutional power to assign 
to the judiciary justiciable questions 
there to be tried and adjudged by per- 
sons whose business it is to do that sort 
of thing. When we had but few judges 
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with very limited jurisdiction and Sen- 
ators had plenty of time, there was not 
the same necessity to call into exercise 
this clear constitutional power. The in- 
adequacy, the abuses, the failures, the 
intolerable burden upon Senators, this 
disastrous confusion of governmental 
powers forces the abandonment of im- 
peachment except in those circumstances 
and conditions out of which the power 
originated. It is left by this bill as the 
only remedy against the President, Vice 
President, and Members of the Supreme 
Court. 

IMPEACHMENT FOR ORDINARY REMOVALS CON- 

TRARY TO THE GENIUS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 


It is of the genius of our Constitution 
that justiciable issues arise out of public 
law and shall be tried by judges who pro- 
ceed undisturbed and unconfused with 
their work guided by rules of evidence and 
of judicial propriety and ethics, which 
experience has found necessary to the 
ends of justice. Courts have the capacity, 
the machinery, the training, and the 
time to try the issue of the behavior of 
judges as it ought to be tried. No reason 
which does not challenge the philosophy 
and plan of our system of government 
can be offered why they should not do it. 
I want to emphasize that we should of 
course retain the impeachment power for 
such purposes and occasions as were re- 
sponsible for its origin, where it is the 
best that can be done about a situation; 
but, to insist that it is the only instru- 
mentality which we should have or which 
is possible under our constitution is not 
only in the face of the Constitution but 
is a governmental absurdity and in our 
present circumstances a grave peril to the 
independence of our judiciary. 


PICTURE OF IMPEACHMENT TRIAL BY THE SENATE 


Let us look at the picture of the pro- 
ceedings in impeachments. The prelim- 
inary steps have been taken. The House 
votes that the judge should be tried. He 
is charged with corruption in office. Now 
where should the suit be tried. That is 
the sort of thing which courts are trying 
all the time. That is exactly what they 
are for. They are trained to try such 
issues. But we send it to the Senate. Do 
they sit day after day? That is what they 
are supposed to do. They have responsi- 
bility. Do they listen to the witnesses? 
Do they observe their demeanor while tes- 
tifying? While the trial is going cu do 
they have but one business and that to 
sit there and see that the trial is con- 
ducted so as to result in the development 
of the pertinent facts, and so forth? 
That is what they are supposed to do. 
But that is what they do not do. That is 
not the way the matter is tried. To be 
fair about it, Senators cannot do it. 
They have not the time. That is not their 
job as Senators. Before Senators can 
proceed with an impeachment they have 
to adjourn as a Senate and organize 
themselves into a court. This bill pro- 
poses an additional method which would 
make it possible for the Senators to stay 
on their own job and the issue of the be- 
havior of a judge be sent to a court com- 
posed of real judges whose sole business it 
is under our Constitution to act as judges, 
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to do the judging. This confusion of gov- 
ernmental powers having legislators try- 
ing to act as judges to the neglect of their 
own legislative business—well if the peo- 
ple could just look at it once. To pulla 
lot of busy Senators off of their job which 
no one else can attend to and assign them 
to a judging job—all of them trying one 
judge—think of that—when we have 
trained judges to do that sort of business, 
needs a new adjective properly to char- 
acterize. Think about going over to the 
Senate with an impeachment case now, 
which would take anywhere from 10 days 
to 3 weeks properly to try. There is no 
other place to go now. The opponents 
of this bill do not seem to want another 
place to go. 

The Senators have to do one of two 
things—they either have to turn aside 
from their tremendously important, mul- 
titudinous, national duties which need 
every minute of their time and which no 
one else can attend to and sit as judges 
which they are not and give the defend- 
ant and the Government a fair trial as it 
is their duty to do and as they are sworn 
to do, or they have to do otherwise and 
attend to more important business, and 
they would do otherwise, but not so well, 
and everyone knows it. I say this not in 
criticism of Senators, but I state it as a 
fact for our consideration and theirs and 
for the consideration of the people. 
Everyone knows it is a fact. I have in- 
troduced evidence in an impeachment 
case with only three Senators in the 
Chamber, and one of them was writing 
letters. Think of that as a trial with the 
reputation and the right of a judge to 
hold his office involved, and the right of 
the people to have a clean man on the 
bench involved—and yet, Members cling 
to that sort of procedure The common 
sense of the country is not going to toler- 
ate that sort of procedure much longer. 
We are going somewhere from this pro- 
cedure. I am trying by this bill to see to 
it we move in the right direction. A few 
weeks after the conclusion of the case re- 
ferred to I was in conversation with one 
of the Senators. I asked him if he ever 
asked a juror after the trial was over, who 
had decided against him, how he had 
reached his verdict. He replied that he 
had done it lots of times. Then I said: “I 
would like to know how you reached the 
conclusion you should vote to acquit this 
judge.” He answered: “I did not hear 
the testimony in the case, and I would not 
vote to convict anybody when I had not 
heard the testimony.” 

The last impeachment case tried re- 
sulted in conviction. There were 56 votes 
of “guilty,” and of those 56 only 5 were 
of the same party as that of the judge 
being tried. Now, you think of that. It 
is worse than absurd. It is a gross neg- 
lect of legislative duty not to try to de- 
velop a better method than that. Look 
at the whole picture—here is the busy 
Senate of a great nation asked to turn 
aside from national responsibilities as 
legislators and devote the entire time of 
the entire Senate trying to act as judges, 
trying the justiciable issues which deter- 
mine whether a certain judge should con- 
tinue to hold his office. Then look in on 
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the proceedings, see those supposed-to-be 
judges wandering in and out—mostly out. 
Then watch them vote. You do not have 
to ask anybody what party the judge be- 
longs to—just watch them vote. . Of 
course it is a farce, unfair alike to the 
respondent and to the people and to the 
Senators. It is the result of an absurd 
attempt to use for ordinary purposes an 
over-all power, that of impeachment, 
which never was and never can be one 
of the ordinary processes of democratic 
government. 


DANGERS OF PRESENT-DAY SITUATION 


This bill being considered has been 
referred to as my “brain child.” It is not. 
It is the child of necessity and of common 


sense. It is true I have examined the 
matter. I have reached definite conclu- 
sions. I have submitted those conclu- 


sions to every test to which experience 
has taught me to submit conclusions be- 
fore yielding to their guidance. We are 
moving away from this absurd procedure. 
I am trying to provide a fair, just, effi- 
cient, constitutional procedure to get rid 
of crooked judges and at the same time 
protect the independence of the judges 
by keeping a buffer—the House of Repre- 
sentatives—between them and the neces- 
sity to go to their defense. It seems to 
me that anyone with any practical intel- 
ligence who will look at the facts as they 
are must know that public opinion and 
public necessity cannot much longer tol- 
erate this sort of ponderous, unfair, in- 
adequate, farcical procedure—unfair to 
the judge on trial, to the Senate, to the 
people, and dangerous to the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. We are moving 
away from impeachment in these ordi- 
nary removal cases. We will move either 
toward greater control over the judiciary 
by the Department of Justice, which will 
be bad for that Department, for the 
judges, and for the public interest, or 
greater control over judges by the judi- 
ciary as is proposed in the bill being con- 
sidered. I mean it is a step in that 
direction. 

This indicates the present drift. In 
the first impeachment trial with which 
I was connected we had the need of two 
investigators to examine as to the con- 
duct of the Federal judge. The then 
Attorney General refused for some time 
to permit two of his investigators even 
to be temporarily dismissed in order that 
we might employ them because of his 
notion as to the proper independence of 
the judiciary from executive control. 
The next time we wanted two investi- 
gators the attitude had sufficiently 
changed that there was no question 
raised. Now the Department of Justice, 
of its own motion and in no small degree 
under the pressure of public necessity 
and public opinion, is investigating Fed- 
eral judges. These transactions point to 
the time not far distant when someone 
connected with the Department of Jus- 
tice will file a civil suit to oust a Federal 
judge cn the ground that he has violated 
the good-behavior provision in the tenure 
clause of his contract with the people. 
That is in the picture. Only people who 
close their eyes can fail to see it. I am 
trying with this bill to get in ahead of 
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that occurrence with a workable, prac- 
tical, constitutional method of trying 
that issue in a court where it ought to 
be tried, and the only place where it can 
be tried decently and with due regard 
to the legitimate rights of the judge and 
of the public interest in an independent 
judiciary and a clean judiciary. This bill 
leaves the House of Representatives as a 
buffer between the judge and the neces- 
sity to go to his defense. At the same 
time it provides a method of getting rid 
of crooked judges—a method in harmony 
with the genius of our Constitution and 
approved by the experience of the cen- 
turies in the administration of justice to 
individuals and at the same time protect- 
ing the public interest. 


THE NOTION THAT IMPEACHMENT IS THE ONLY 
METHOD OF REMOVAL DIFFICULT TO REMOVE 
BECAUSE INHERITED 


The average lawyer thinks there is 
something in the Constitution about im- 
peaching a judge. They have inherited 
the idea that they can be removed only 
by impeachment. There is not a word in 
the Constitution which mentions a Fed- 
eral judge in connection with the im- 
peachment power. The applicable pro- 
vision is: 


All civil officers of the United States shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors (art. 2, sec. 4 
of the Constitution). 


The reason why a Federal judge may 
be removed by impeachment is not be- 
cause he is a Federal judge but because 
he is a civil officer. He is removable by 
impeachment because he is a civil officer 
and sustains exactly the same relation- 
ship to impeachment as does every other 
civil officer. Examine the Ccnstitution 
and you will see that if the fact that a 
judge may be removed by impeachment 
makes it unconstitutional to remove him 
by any other method then it is unconsti- 
tutional to remove any of the other civil 
officers by any method other than im- 
peachment. It is held everywhere under 
the American constitutional system that 
notwithstanding the fact that civil offi- 
cers may be removed by impeachment 
they may also be removed by judicial 
proceedings, quo warranto or some simi- 
lar action. This has been the holding of 
the courts and our governmental prac- 
tices for over 500 years. These decisions 
I assume are based on one of two 
grounds—possibly both—the inherent 
power of government by the ordinary 
processes of government to rid itself of 
unfaithful servants, and where the office 
is regarded as property or as being held 
under charter, that there has been a vio- 
lation of an implied condition. If the 
proceeding should be based on the ground 
of the violation of a condition under 
which the office is held there would be 
no need to resort to the implication inso- 
far as judges are concerned. The condi- 
tion is expressed in the judiciary tenure 
clause of the Constitution which is as 
follows: 

The judges both of the Supreme and m- 
ferior Courts shall hold their office during 
80 behavior (art. 3, sec. 1 of the Constitu- 
tion). 
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It is expressly and specifically written 
into the contract that the instant the 
judge’s conduct becomes other than good 
his right to hold office ceases. 

THE SENATE HAS NO JURISDICTION DERIVED FROM 
GOOD-BEHAVIOR CLAUSE 

I want to emphasize this fact. The 
Senate has no jurisdiction to adjudicate 
in an impeachment proceeding the ques- 
tion as it is contained in the tenure 
clause of the Constitution. The Senate’s 
entire power and jurisdiction is con- 
tained in an entirely different part of 
the Constitution—that part which relates 
to impeachment. This provision has 
nothing to do with impeachment and im- 
peachment has nothing to do with it. 
The trial of the issue as to whether this 
condition in the contract of the judge 
with the people has been breached is pe- 
culiarly and exclusively the business of 
the courts. It cannot be tried anywhere 
else. It is not only a justiciable matter, 
but it is exclusively so. The fact that 
these words do not at all enlarge the 
powers or jurisdiction of the Senate sit- 
ting as a court of impeachment can be 
physieally demonstrated. Let anyone 
who doubts it strike these words “during 
good behavior” from the Constitution and 
it will be seen that the Senate has the 
same impeachment power it had before 
the words were stricken. That ought to 
be conclusive that impeachment is not 
the only constitutional method of re- 
moving a Federal judge because it is 
clear that the Senate cannot make these 
words vital. It is equally clear that the 
Executive cannot vitalize them. They 
were incorporated in the British funda- 
mental law in 1701 and later written into 
our own Constitution as a barrier against 
Executive power. 

These facts force us, whether we like it 
or not, to the inescapable conclusion that 
unless this good-behavior provision in the 
tenure clause is triable and enforceable in 
a court they are dead words in our Consti- 
tution. That conclusion cannot be es- 
caped. I know of no rule of constitu- 
tional construction which admits there 
are dead words in our Constitution. This 
bill recognizes the perfectly obvious fact 
that the question of good behavior con- 
tained in the tenure clause is a justifiable 
issue, and that the courts alone can try 
the issues which arise under that clause 
and thereby make those words in our 
Constitution other than dead words. The 
opposition makes the point that the pow- 
er does not exist because it has not been 
exercised since the formation of our Con- 
stitution. It is true that it has not been 
exercised, but Congress is constantly 
drawing upon its reservoir of unused 
powers as their use become necessary. 
Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution 
provides that— 

Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 


This law is necessary to carry into exe- 
cution the powers which arise under the 
good-behavior provision. 

I feel like apologizing to those who have 
examined this matter free from the influ- 
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ence of the inherited notion that im- 
peachment is the only constitutional 
method of getting rid of a Federal judge 
whose conduct is bad, and that its reten- 
tion in some way helps to preserve the 
independence of the judiciary. It is like 
inherited religion or inherited politics. 
Sometimes I think it is worse. These in- 
herited opinions are queer things. Re- 
gardless of how erroneous, they are far 
more difficult to get rid of than if they 
had got into one’s head by the faulty 
operation of his own mental processes. 
Even if driven out they seem to have a 
way of getting in again. It is like an old 
hen sitting on a white door knob. She 
will just sit there until she almost starves 
to death. 

MOVING TOWARD DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACTION 

ON ITS OWN MOTION 

Iam trying to get this bill enacted now 
before the Supreme Court has to sit in 
judgment in a case where the Depart- 
ment of Justice on its own motion in a 
civil action seeks to oust a Federal judge 
on the ground that he has violated the 
good-behavior condition in his right to 
hold office. I do not know how far that 
is away, but I know we are moving in that 
direction. When that suit reaches the 
Supreme Court, if it does, assuming there 
be no question as to the facts of bad con- 
duct, the court would be confronted with 
these facts: First, that the judge holds 
his office subject to the condition that he 
must behave himself well; second, that 
whether the judge has behaved himself 
well is a justiciable issue and can only be 
tried in a court; and third, that the Gov- 
ernment is a proper party complainant in 
such a situation. 

With reference to the contention that 
impeachment of the judge is the only 
procedure permissible in such a situation, 
the court would be confronted with these 
facts: There is no provision in the Con- 
stitution with reference to the impeach- 
ment of a Federal judge as such; that 
Federal judges are impeachable only be- 
cause they are civil officers and not be- 
cause they are Federal judges, and they 
have exactly the same relationship to the 
impeachment power as do all other civil 
officers, of which classification judges are 
only a part. There is no getting away 
from those facts. The decisions of the 
courts of America are in agreement that 
under our American constitutional sys- 
tem the fact that civil officers may be re- 
moved by impeachment does not in the 
slightest degree affect, or is related to, the 
question of removing them by other pro- 
cedure including ouster proceedings in 
the civil courts. There is no getting away 
from that either. The fact is, it is not 
only historically true and in our general 
practice recognized as true, but from the 
very nature of the power and the ma- 
chinery through which it is exercised it 
is perfectly obvious that impeachment 
not only is not an exclusive remedy but 
is not even one of the ordinary powers 
or processes of government upon which 
government has ever depended or can 
ever depend—this having Senators trying 
to act as judges, neglecting their own 
business and doing a mighty poor job of 
judging. 
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The plan and fundamental philosophy 
of our system of government, I submit, 
cannot tolerate the exercise of this ex- 
traordinary power except in the extraor- 
dinary circumstances and extremities of 
government in which the ordinary proc- 
esses and powers of government are im- 
potent, which circumstances gave birth 
to impeachment, with impeachment dis- 
appearing as government improves its 
processes and extends its powers through 
the operation of its ordinary governmen- 
tal machinery over all classes of offenders. 

I should apologize for continuing but 
you would be surprised how many people 
are still sitting on the same old door- 
knob. If they had a real egg, it would 
either hatch or rot but the old doorknob 
is just as firm now as it was when they 
first sat down on it, and there they sit. 
Convince them the thing is not a real 
egg, get them scared off, and look back 
again directly and there they are sitting 
on the same old doorknob—no way to 
get rid of a Federal judge except by 
impeachment. 

This bill does not disturb impeachment 
power. It is only an additional method, 
just as we have additional methods of 
getting rid of all other civil officers who 
are subject to impeachment. Impeach- 
ment is a good power to reserve. The 
enactment of this bill could not of course 
in the slightest degree affect it. But 
this cumbersome, ridiculous, farcical pro- 
cedure applied in an ordinary ouster case 
as the only method of determining a 
justiciable issue is so at variance with 
orderly, efficient, usual, constitutional 
procedure that it has to go, insofar as 
the ordinary case of judicial misconduct 
is concerned. The common sense of the 
country will not much longer tolerate it. 

This attempt to use for the ordinary 
purposes of government this impeach- 
ment procedure, where the natural busi- 
ness of one department, the judiciary, is 
attempted to be exercised by the person- 
nel of another department, the legisla- 
ture, must go. It is on its way out now. 
There are too many of these Federal 
judges and their powers extend now too 
deeply into the intimate interests of all 
the people, the Senate is too busy and 
the proceeding is too everything that is 
foolish and dangerous for this situation 
to continue, and it becomes necessary 
for Congress now to draw upon its reser- 
voir of powers and provide for the carry- 
ing into execution of the powers which 
arise under the good-behavior provision. 
The only question is whether we will act 
now when we can act deliberately or wait 
until the abuses which will grow out of 
the absence of an adequate provision for 
the protection of the independence of 
the judiciary and the public interest 
against crooked judges will involve us 
in another destructive row over the 
judiciary. 

The Department of Justice is moving 
in at the moment, under the pressure of 
public necessity. The time may come 
when that pressure will not be necessary. 
If it does come, who will be to blame? 
We will be to blame. The court would 
have great difficulty, in a case initiated 
by the Attorney General, in writing an 
opinion that judges cannot be removed 
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by a judicial proceeding. We cannot re- 
move that fact by sticking our heads in 
the sand. The courts have held uni- 
formly that every other group of their 
fellow civil officers who are related to the 
impeachment power exactly as judges are, 
can also be removed by other proceedings 
than impeachment, including judicial 
proceedings in a civil court. We ought to 
do what we can and do it now to avoid 
that question reaching the Supreme 
Court, This bill enacted would provide 
a workable method of dealing with the 
situation, and the pressure of public ne- 
cessity would be taken off the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

I want to emphasize the fact that the 
Department of Justice is being forced by 
the pressure of public necessity in that 
direction. This bill, if enacted, unques- 
tionably would remove that pressure. It 
would preserve the House of Representa- 
tives as a buffer between the Department 
of Justice and the necessity of a judge to 
defend himself in an ouster suit. It 
would tend to preserve judicial independ- 
ence. There has to be judicial independ- 
ence. The determination of that fact 
does not require an examination of the 
philosophy and structure of government 
or the operation of its machinery. It 
can be observed and studied at any sand- 
lot baseball game, There is a fellow there 
called an umpire. There are two things 
indispensable. The umpire must know 
the rules—the law of the game. He must 
be independent. He must be in a posi- 
tion “to call them as he sees them” with- 
out regard to whom the decision is 
against. That same requirement runs all 
the way up to the Supreme Court. Nei- 
ther the umpire nor the judge should be 
subject to greater pressure from one team 
than the other can exert. 

The Department of Justice is for this 
bill. I can therefore discuss these things 
without any embarrassment or danger of 
being misunderstood. The Department 
of Justice represents the chief litigant in 
the Federal courts. It has much to do 
with the selection of the judges who de- 
cide these cases. It has much influence 
with the grand juries where Federal 
judges may be investigated and indicted. 
Now then, if in addition to that it should 
be held that the Department of Justice 
upon its own initiative may pursue a Fed- 
eral judge in a civil action, force him to 
defend himself against an ouster suit— 
well, just look at the sand-lot baseball 
game. Lock at the umpire—use your im- 
agination—shift this situation to the um- 
pire and you will see two things to be 
considered in connection with this bill: 
The necessity to protect judges from the 
danger of this increase of executive 
power and then the sound public policy of 
moving toward a greater control of judges 
by the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. This bill has both of those vir- 
tues. If enacted, it would interpose and 
keep the House of Representatives as a 
buffer between the judges and the power 
of the Department of Justice to bring an 
ouster proceeding on its own motion 
against a Federal judge, would require a 
preliminary examination by the House of 
Representatives and an authorization by 
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it before such a suit could be brought. It 
is to the compliment of the Department 
of Justice that it recognizes that should 
be done. At the same time the bill would 
lay an obligation upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives in behalf of the whole coun- 
try which in the aggregate it represents 
to direct these ouster suits against indi- 
viduals unworthy to be judges. I am at 
liberty to say that not only the present 
Attorney General but his predecessor 
recognized the necessity for the sort of 
legislation proposed by this bill. It is a 
step in the right direction. There ought 
to be greater control over judges by the 
judiciary. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, like my colleague from 
Michigan, I regret very much to disagree 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. He is such a sweet old 
thing that we all love him and we like to 
do everything he wants us to, but we 
cannot always do that. 

I cannct see how we can pass this bill 
without violating the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. “The Senate of the United 
States shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment.” The framers of the Consti- 
tution intended to make it hard to get rid 
of a judge because they wanted to pre- 
serve the absolute independence of the 
judiciary. They must be above the 
threat of easy removal. 

I do not think it is a hard thing to con- 
vict a judge before the Senate of the 
United States if you have any evidence. 
I want to say that the last judge that was 
imperched in my opinion should not have 
been impeached at all. It is no wonder 
that the Senate of the United States did 
not want to listen to the trivialities that 
came up in the case of Judge Ritter. He 
was a good judge. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DINGELL. The Senate did con- 
vict him and pitched him out on his 
head? 

Mr. GUYER. It did. 

Mr. DINGELL. And we in the House 
hesitated twice to impeach him, did we 
not? 

Mr..GUYER. Let me tell you about 
that impeachment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Was the Senate right 
or was it wrong? 

Mr. GUYER. I said that in my opin- 
ion it was wrong that he was convicted. 
I do not believe he deserved it, 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is that not another rea- 
son, then, why this ought to be tried be- 
fore some other forum? The gentleman 
just said that the Senate, the last time 
it was called upon to act, acted in the 
wrong way. 

Mr. GUYER. I believe that probably 
the Senate is capable of doing the wrong 
thing, but I do not discard that way of 
trying it just because the Senators do 
not attend the meetings. 

Let me give you just an instance. At 
the time of the impeachment of Judge 
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Louderback I was a member of the House 
Board of Managers. Senator Borah— 
and I am not talking about a Senator 
now, because he is not a Member of the 
Senate—came to me and said, “I can talk 
to you, Mr. Guyer, because I voted against 
the confirmation of Judge Louderback, 
so because of that prejudice I am not 
going to vote.” He said, “Do you think 
you have sufficient evidence to convict?” 
I said, “I am a member of the Board of 
Managers and we are prosecuting it.” 

He said, “I do not believe you have.” 
I said, “How do you know? You have 
not been on the floor.” He said, “I have 
read every word of the testimony.” And 
that is what every other Senator did. 
If there was anything in the testimony 
of any great importance, they read it. 
You get the evidence against a judge and 
show that he is corrupt or unfit for the 
place, and the Senate of the United 
States will not hesitate a moment to con- 
vict him. There are men over there who 
vote to convict whether they hear the 
evidence or not. 

For that reason and these reasons, be- 
cause I believe that it is a violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
because I believe the provision for im- 
peachment is sufficient and adequate for 
the purpose for which it was intended, 
and because I believe that if we submit 
the question to a tribunal of judges there 
will be all kinds of impeachments against 
judges for trivial matters, arising from 
the fact that some litigant is angry about 
a decision, I regret that I cannot go 
along with the chairman and am opposed 
to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have the same feeling of reluctance that 
everybody on the Committee on the 
Judiciary has to take issue with our be- 
loved chairman. We know that he has 
given more thought to this subject than 
anybody in this House and perhars in 
this country. He has been tiinking 
about it and speaking about it for many 
years and he has thoroughly convinced 
himself that he is right. I am afraid his 
mind is utterly closed to any arguments 
in opposition. This is his brain child, and 
since we know his deep affection for the 
brain child and have such deep affection 
for him we attack the child witk regret 
and only from a sense of duty. Perhaps 
“child” is the wrong name to apply to this 
bill, for it is a lusty youth now, several 
years old and possessed of great powers 
of recuperation. Last year we knocked 
it down hard by a vote of 236 to 104, but 
here it is today huskier than ever, though 
otherwise unchanged. 

The debate a year ago was on a high 
plane. No partisanship crept into it and 
no one indulged in personalities. I hope 
that performance will be repeated today. 

I believe that where we start divergent 
paths in our thinking is on the meaning 
of the words “good behavior.” The pro- 
ponents of the bill have lifted that phrase 
bodily out of the Constitution and have 
gazed upon it and contemplated it to the 
exclusion of all the other related pro- 
visions of the Constitution. If you ignore 
the rest of the Constitution and let your- 
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selves dwell only on the provision that 
states that judges shall hold office during 
good behavior, then you will necessarily 
come to the conclusion that Congress 
under its duty to provide laws to put the 
Constitution into effect should pass some 
kind of legislation to implement that pro- 
vision. Yet the very next provision, 
article II, section 4, contains the legisla- 
tive provision for removing civil officials 
from office. Article II states what the 
tenure of office of judges shall be. Article 
II provides how that tenure may be ended. 
To paraphrase these two sections, the 
Constitution speaks to the judiciary 
thus: “You may be removed from office 
through impeachment because of treason, 
bribery, or high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, but you may hold office for life if you 
behave yourself.” 

The two clauses are on a related subject 
and. must be considered together. You 
cannot consider one without the other. 

As I understand my law-school instruc- 
tion many years ago, that is the rule of 
construction. You must take the provi- 
sions of any document, whether it be a 
law, a deed, a will, or anything else, and 
consider together the sections on the 
same subject, and try to fit them together. 

Section 4 of article IT provides: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office— 


Mind you, “removed from office”; that 
is what we are talking about here— 
on impeachment for (by the House), and con- 
viction of (by the Senate), treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


To my way of thinking, that is the only 
means provided for removal from ofice 
by the Congress. Therefore it is an ex- 
clusive one, and no other can be created 
by statute. That is my understanding of 
the constitutional provisions with refer- 
ence to removal from civil office by con- 
gressional action. 

But it will be argued that the courts 
have sustained other means for the re- 
moval of civil officers. They have, but 
not for the removal of members of the 
judiciary. 

It has long been held that civil officers 
in the executive departments, whose 
terms are not fixed by the Constitution, 
may be removed by the appointing au- 
thorities, because the power to remove 
an employee is incident to the power to 
appoint him; and as far as the President 
is concerned the power of removal is 
implied in his constitutional duty to 
faithfully execute the laws and in the 
5 power the Constitution gives 


The President's power of removal was 
limited by the decision in the Humphries 
case. There it was held that a quasi 
judicial officer—not purely an executive 
officer—whose office and term of office 
were created by a law which specified the 
grounds for removal, could only be re- 
moved on such grounds. 

Nowhere in the decisions of the courts 
and in the opinion of men learned in the 
law have I seen it even hinted that 
United States judges, whose terms of 
office are fixed by the Constitution itself 
and who are members of an equal, inde- 
pendent, coordinate branch of Govern- 
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ment, can be removed otherwise than 
by the method set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, namely, impeachment. I believe 
this bill marks the first time in 150 years 
that the exclusiveness of impeachment 
proceedings for the removal of members 
of the judiciary has been brought into 
question. 

In the view of the proponents here, 
there is a hiatus between that type of 
misbehavior which is described as lack 
of good behavior and those crimes that 
are embraced in the term “high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” All the com- 
mentators and all the authorities on that 
particular subject disagree with our 
learned chairman that there is any 
hiatus. You must not consider those 
words literally in the dictionary sense 
on the one hand or the penal code on the 
other, but must use them as they have 
been construed and interpreted by the 
authors of the Constitution itself and by 
the Senate in impeachment trials. 

Lack of good behavior, I assume, is 
misbehavior, and in the sense used in 
impeachment trials it simply means mis- 
conduct of such a serious nature as to 
make a holder of judicial office unfit for 
that office. “High misdemeanors” means 
exactly the same. It does not mean an 
indictable offense under the penal code. 
Of all the men who have been impeached 
by the House and tried by the Senate, 
I doubt if there is one who has ever been 
made answerable in court for trial on an 
indictment. If you can follow me on 
that, I think you will agree that there 
is no hiatus, no twilight zone of offenses, 
and the whole argument of the pro- 
ponents falls to the ground. 

As used in the Constitution, misbe- 
havior and high misdemeanors are syn- 
onymous. Men have been impeached for 
misconduct which interfered with the 
proper administration of justice or made 
them unfit to do their jobs. One man 
was even removed from office because he 
was insane, and that has never been 
known as a high crime or misdemeanor 
or misdeed. It is generally agreed that 
if a man is lazy and incompetent, refuses 
to decide cases, or is arbitrary or tyranni- 
cal, he is subject to impeachment under 
the fourth section of article II. So I say 
this is an attempt to create a new method 
of removal of Federal judges which is not 
authorized by the Constitution. 

Now, on this question of the meaning 
of the words “high crimes and misde- 
meanors” and of lack of good behavior, 
the Federalist, in discussing this question, 
says: 

The precautions for their responsibility 


Meaning the responsibility of judges— 
are comprised in the article respecting im- 
peachments. They are liable to be impeached 
for malconduct by the House of Representa- 
tives and tried by the Senate; and if con- 
victed, may be dismissed from office and dis- 
qualified from holding any other. This is the 
only provision on the point which is con- 
siste.t with the necessary independence of 
the judicial character. 


Only those who have studied this ques- 
tion very casually and superficially are 
taking those words, “high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” in the literal sense as 
used in criminal codes. I think we all 
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have respect for the opinion of the late 
Chief Justice Taft. In discussing this 
very question before the American Bar 
Association in 1913, he stated as follows: 

Under authoritative construction by the 
highest court of impeachment, the Senate of 
the United States, a high misdemeanor for 
which a judge may be removed is miscon- 
duct involving bad faith or wantoness or 
recklessness in his judicial actions, or in the 
use of his official influence for ulterior pur- 
poses. By the liberal interpretation of the 
term “high misdemeanor” which the Senate 
has given there is now no difficulty in secur- 
ing the removal of a judge for any reason 
that shows him unfit. 


I could quote other authorities on this 
point who are eminent students of law 
and legal commentators, Of course, we 
will not find any judicial decisions on this 
question of grounds for impeachment, be- 
cause the courts have no right to review 
or revise or modify in any way the action 
of the Senate in impeachment trials. It 
is the court of highest jurisdiction and 
the court of last resort, but the com- 
mentators and the writers, from the Fed- 
eralist right down to date, hold that high 
crimes and misdemeanors and the mis- 
behavior contemplated in the first section 
of article ITI are one and the same thing, 
and therefore impeachment is the sole 
and only possible remedy to remove a 
corrupt or incompetent judge from the 
Federal bench. Suppose it were other- 
wise. Suppose there were a class of cases 
that do not come within the grounds 
specified in the second article, then it 
would mean that the man convicted 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. In that situation we 
would be in this anomalous situation: A 
judge who had committed a very minor 
offense, such as a breach of one of the 
judicial canons, would be subject to this 
quick and easy and expeditious manner 
of removal. In other words, it would be 
easy to get rid of him, whereas a judge 
who was actually accused of bribery or 
treason would have all the safeguards of 
this so-called cumbersome impeachment 


trial in the Senate. Soa serious offender’ 


would have more protection than a 
minor offender if such a procedure as is 
advocated here could be put into law. 
That is a ridiculous situation. 

One of the things that the wise old 
framers of the Constitution had upper- 
most in their consciousness when they 
framed that immortal document was the 
preservation of an absolutely independ- 
ent judiciary in every way they could 
devise. They provided that his salary 
should not be decreased during the time 
he was holding office. This was to make 
him financially independent. They pro- 
vided that he should hold office for life. 
This was because they did not want him 
to be subject to the passing whims and 
passions of the hour. They provided it 
should be slow and difficult and that 
there should he a very “cumbersome” 
method to remove him from office. This 
was to free him from political persecu- 
tion. 

Many schemes were suggested to the 
Continental Convention for removing 
judges from office. One proposal was 
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that the President of the United States 
should have that power; and the wise old 
men said, “No, that would make him too 
much of a tyrant and too all-powerful.” 
Another suggestion was that the Su- 
preme Court itself should have the right 
of removal of judges; and they said, 
“No, that would create a judicial oli- 
garchy without any responsibility to the 
people.” One proposal was advanced by 
a delegate from Delaware that on joint 
resolution of the House and Senate 
recommending removal the President 
should have the power to do so. Every 
man in the Convention voted against it 
except the man who introduced it. In 
opposing it, Gouverneur Morris, of Penn- 
Sylvania, said: “It is fundamentally 
wrong to subject judges to so arbitrary 
an authority.” Governor Randolph, of 
Virginia, opposed it on the ground that 
it would weaken the independence of the 
judges too much. James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, also opposed the proposi- 
tion, saying, “The judges would be in a 
bad situation if made to depend cn any 
gust of faction which might prevail in 
the two branches of our Government.” 

Is it not clear that an independent 
judiciary was of supreme importance in 
the minds of the framers of our form of 
government? Who here will take issue 
with them? 

I know this bill is not intended by our 
great friend the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners] as an attack upon the 
judiciary, and that it is not an attempt 
to weaken the judiciary or its independ- 
ence, but that, I believe, will be the effect 
of it. If you can do this, if you can take 
away from the Senate the right to try 
impeachments, you can take away from 
the House the right to impeach. If you 
can delegate to some group of judges or 
some bureau the right to try allegations 
against judges, you can then give to some 
special prosecuting attorney the power 
to investigate judges, prefer charges 
against them, and to prosecute these 
cases; and if you can do that to a district 
judge, you can do it to the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. It is a direct blow at 
the independence of the judiciary. This 
Congress could not go that far, or any- 
where near it, but it is a step in the 
wrong direction, and I believe the people 
of the United States are unwilling to 
take that step. 

The principal argument for this bill, as 
has been repeatedly stated, although our 
friend the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss] said that there are 39 other un- 
stated reasons, is that the Senate is not 
able properiy to try these cases; that the 
proceeding is too cumbersome. As has 
been pointed out here and was pointed out 
a year ago by many able lawyers in this 
House, the Senate has a remedy for that 
situation in its own hands. All they 
have to do is to amend their rules and 
appoint a committee of their own, or a 
special master, to take and hear the evi- 
dence, make findings, and make them 
available to the Senate. Then let the 
Senate pass on the question of the guilt 
or the innocence of the judge impeached. 
If that is done, it will satisfy the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. You preserve 
the safeguards that have been thrown 
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around the independence of the judiciary 
and you have done the expedient thing. 

I think this bill ought to be defeated 
on three distinct grounds. First, that it 
is unconstitutional; second, that it is 
dangerous and unwise; and, third, that 
it is entirely unnecessary to accomplish 
the purpose that the gentleman from 
Texas seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. VREELAND]. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say at the outset that last year 
at the time this bill came before the 
House I voted against it because I felt 
at that time that there was some ques- 
tion as to its constitutionality. Since 
that time, however, I have had an op- 
portunity to go into the matter a little 
further. Unfortunately we in the House 
do not determine the constitutionality 
of measures. The gentlemen will agree 
with me that there have been many bills 
passed by this House which have later 
been declared to be unconstitutional, and 
yet were claimed by Members of the 
House to be constitutional. And, contra, 
many bills have been claimed to be un- 
constitutional by Members of the House, 
that later the Court has determined to 
be constitutional. 

It seems that the main opposition by 
my friends on the minority side is based 
practically solely upon the question of 
the constitutionality of this bill. If we 
can read the Constitution a little care- 
fully, the section which applies to this 
particular phase of judicial procedure, 
article II, section 4, reads: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


There is nothing in that section which 
says that that shall be the only method 
of removing that type of officer. It 
merely says that impeachment shall hang 
over his head if he commits any one of 
those crimes. It does not say that he 
shall exclusively be tried by impeach- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, in going over the au- 
thorities on this subject, it has been so 
elementary, I presume among the mem- 
bers of the judiciary and the members 
of the bar, that they have not taken into 
consideration there might be some other 
method, and therefore there are no cases 
decided on the trial of judges on the Fed- 
eral bench. I was always taught in law 
school when you cannot find something 
in the State wherein you are practicing 
you should seek authority in another 
State. I did not have much time, unfor- 
tunately, to go too far; but I did have 
the opportunity of obtaining a few au- 
thorities from sister States, States of this 
great Union. Let us consider, if we may, 
the structure of our Government, to 
begin with. The Federal Government 
has a Constitution and the States, each 
in turn, enacted a constitution which 
could not be repugnant to the Federal 
Constitution, The State of Oklahoma, 
article VIII, section 1, reads as follows: 

The Governor and other elective State offi- 
cers, including the Justices of the Supreme 
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Court, shall be liable and subject to impeach- 
ment for willful neglect of duty, corruption 
in office, habitual drunkenness, incompetency, 
or any offense involving moral turpitude 
while in office. 


Section 3 provides that when sitting 
as a court of impeachment the senate 
shall be presided over by the chief jus- 
tice, and the house of representatives 
shall present all impeachments. 

I refer you to the case of State v. 
Brownlee (96 Okla. 250), which was a 
case brought for the removal of a county 
judge of Kingfisher County, Okla. It 
was based on section 2414 of the Compiled 
Oklahoma Statutes, which provides as 
follows: 

It shall be the duty of the attorney gen- 
eral of this State, when directed by the Gov- 
ernor, or upon notice being received by him 
in writing and verified by five or more reputa- 
ble citizens of the county before some officer 
authorized to administer oaths, that any offi- 
cer herein mentioned has been guilty of any 
of the acts, omissions, or offenses as set out 
in section 3 of this act, to forthwith investi- 
gate such complaint; and if on such investi- 
gation he shall find that there is reasonable 
cause for such complaint, he shall forthwith 
institute proceedings in the supreme court 
of the State, or any district court of the 
county of the residence of the accused, to 
oust such officer from office. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from New 
Jersey 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. VREELAND. By that case you will 
see that even though the Constitution of 
the State of Oklahoma is similar to the 
Constitution of the United States, an 
additional method of removal of civil offi- 
cers has been provided, and this officer 
in this particular case was a county judge. 

Mr.GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I would think, on a 
casual reading of the constitutional pro- 
vision, that the provision was different 
from the one in our own Constitution. 

Mr. VREELAND. I refer you to the 
Constitution. However, the excerpt I 


have here, I believe, is very clear, in that 


it gives the entire right to the Senate to 
try the impeachment and to the House 
to bring in the impeachment. 

I would like to refer to the Idaho Con- 
stitution, section 2, article 5, “Judicial 
power—where vested”: 

The judicial power of the State shall be 


vested in a court for the trial of impeach- 
ments— 


And so forth. Section 3: 


Impeachments, where and how tried: The 
court for the trial of impeachments shall be 
the senate. 


Then it goes on and is similar to the 
Federal Constitution. 

I refer to the case of Sharpe v. Brown 
(38 Idaho 136), wherein the Idaho Com- 
piled Statutes are quoted; section 8684 
provides for the removal of an officer who 
has refused or neglected to perform offi- 
cial duties pertaining to his office, by 
action brought in the supreme court of 
that State. 

It is constitutional in those States, why 
not in the Federal Government? 
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I believe the time is ripe now that we 
should stop and consider our judiciary. 
I would not cast reflections at the integ- 
rity of our courts for the world, but we 
have had several instances of complaints 
against Federal judges in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the identity of which is 
well known to the members of the com- 
mittee. I think, with the many influ- 
ences in this country striving to upset 
the fundamentals and foundations of our 
Government, unless the integrity of the 
courts is maintained it will soon break 
down our traditions, as justice is the basis 
of democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time cf the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think there is anyone within the 
hearing of my voice who would hesitate 
more than I to do anything that in my 
judgment I would consider as being vio- 
lative of the provisions of our Consti- 
tution. I sometimes think that perhaps 
I am a little too narrow, through train- 
ing and practice, to approach present- 
day problems with an open mind. How- 
ever, I am thoroughly convinced that 
bill will meet every constitutional 

st. 

It is quite unfortunate that during 
the time of the debates on articles II and 
III of the Constitution nothing was said 
concerning this problem. I very Care- 
fully analyzed the debates and just con- 
cluded an analysis of the letters that 
were written by Members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, with the hope that 
some light would be thrown on this sub- 
ject. But bear this in mind, and it is 
absolutely necessary in considering this 
problem, that everyone agrees there is 
no dead language in the Constitution. 

Now, just look back and picture the 
framers of this immortal document, hay- 
ing before them all of the experience of 
the English law, having within their 
hands the power to select any form of 
government that they chose, and then 
perhaps you can understand why nothing 


.was said about separation of judges from 


their positions. Why? Well, under the 
English law there were four methods of 
removing judges. The one that was em- 
ployed most was the trial of the issue of 
good behavior. The thought occurred 
to me when there came to my mind an 
appreciation of what occurred at that 
meeting at the time this section was 
adopted, it was a case of res ipso loquitur. 
It seemed as if that was the natural 
thing to do, to put this provision in the 
Constitution without a word of explana- 
tion, because all of the experience of the 
Anglo-Saxon system was that the best 
method to maintain the integrity of the 
courts was by removing judges on that 
issue. 

I do not agree with my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hancock] when he reaches the 
conclusion that because section 4 of 
article II and section 1 of article III 
follow each other, they should be read 
together, Bear this in mind, that if it 
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was intended that they should be 
read together, then I respectfully sub- 
mit there was no need for section 1 of 
article III; but the question of tenure of 
judges would have been included in sec- 
tion 4 of article II. 

The fact that there is a separate section 
written into the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of dealing with this type of officer 
indicates to me very clearly that it was 
intended that they should be dealt with 
differently from other classes of civil 
officers, What does this bill do? It is 
not a departure from things the Congress 
has done since time immemorial. We 
have implemented the Constitution on 
many occasions. That is all this pro- 
posed legislation does. It provides a 
method of giving force to a section of the 
Constitution about which, unfortunately, 
the debates throw no lighton. I respect- 
fully urge that at this time when we have 
had presented to us, we American people, 
examples of the grossest sort of judicial 
abuse, there ought to be a method of 
showing to this class of civil officials that 
they are not going to be protected, if 
you please, through the present cumber- 
some method of removing them from 
office. 

I distinctly remember the last impeach- 
ment case. The indictment in that case, 
if that is what it is properly denominated, 
contained eight charges, and then there 
was a catch-all charge. Every one of 
those eight specific charges made out a 
crime. I know some of the Members do 
not entirely agree with this, but the only 
count against that judge that was not a 
crime was the one charging him with 
practicing law while he was a Federal 
judge and receiving pay therefor. Every 
other count made out a crime, at least a 
misdemeanor, Mr. Chairman, what hap- 
pened when the vote was taken? On 
each one of the specific counts the Sen- 
ate found the accused judge not guilty 
and then wound up by convicting him 
on a catch-all count, which was nothing 
more nor less than a compilation of all 
of the specific offenses. They found him 
not guilty of the specific offenses, but 
they convicted him on some sort of abor- 
tive high crime and misdemeanor, and in 
that way we got rid of him. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am wondering if 
the gentleman means just what he said 
about these specific offenses? This blan- 
ket charge was first used in the Penn- 
sylvania case. In the Archbold case, 
John W. Davis, a very distinguished law- 
yer, was a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at the time and was the leading 
prosecutor before the Senate. Mr. Davis 
included in the articles of impeachment 
the blanket charge on the theory and on 
the ground that a judge might be guilty 
of an offense, but standing alone that 
might not be sufficient to justify his re- 
moval. 

Mr. WALTER. Even though it was a 
high crime. 

Mr. MICHENER. But that similar 
continuous conduct on the part of the 
judge would make bad behavior—be- 
havior that was not good; and the Sen- 
ate in that case accepted the last count. 
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That practice was followed in the Eng- 
lish case by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners], and the other managers, 
and in other cases; not that I agreed 
with him. But the question in that last 
count was not whether the judge had 
committed a crime; the question was 
whether or not his general course of con- 
duct was such that he brought into ill 
repute the administration of justice in 
his court. 

Mr. WALTER. I do not think the 
practice of making a blanket charge is a 
good one. Unfortunately, however, it 
seems necessary to lay one in order to rid 
the judiciary of that type of public ser- 
vant who presents a real menace to our 
institutions. We are not concerned in 
impeachment proceedings with estab- 
lishing a course of conduct but in prov- 
ing whether or not a high crime or mis- 
demeanor was committed, 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill in my judgment merits favorable 
consideration by this House. Notwith- 
standing the dissenting opinion sub- 
scribed to by six of my distinguished and 
learned colleagues on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I am convinced that this 
legislation is sound, constitutional, and a 
step in the right direction. 

One of the functions of the Committee 
on the Judiciary is to consider and re- 
port favorably to the House legislation 
which will make more certain a fair and 
impartial administration of justice. 

This bill seeks to do that very thing. 
Everyone knows that impeachment is 
archaic, cumbersome, and unfair. E he 
does not, the random reading of some of 
these trials in our own country will soon 
convince him. The trial of Andrew John- 
son is perhaps best known. There fair- 
ness and impartiality were ruthlessly rel- 
egated into the background and hatred, 
partisanship and jealousy ran rampant. 
The affair had more of the appearance 
of a Roman holiday than an American 
judicial proceeding. 

When the framers of our Constitution 
met in Philadelphia 150 years ago, they 
realized that public officers thereafter en- 
trusted with the control of our Govern- 
ment would, after all, be human beings 
with all the faults, weaknesses, and frail- 
ties to which mankind is subject. Ac- 
cordingly they wrote into the fundamen- 
tal law a provision that— 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
Officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors (art. II, sec. 4). 


They provided that— 


The House of Representatives 
shall have the sole pewer of impeachment 
(art. I, sec. 2). 


And that— 


The trial of all crimes except in cases of 
impeachment shall be by jury * * * 
(art. III, sec. 2). 


They further provided hat 


The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
Purpose, they shall be on oath or afirma- 
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tion. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: 
and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Members 
present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any Office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States: but the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to in- 
dictment, trial, Judgment, and punishment, 
according to law (art. I, sec. 3). 


And finally they provided that— 

The President shall haye power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment (art. II, sec. 2). 


These clauses of the Constitution which 
I have read are the sole and only pro- 
visions of that document that relate to 
impeachments, and constitute a means 
by which the President, Vice President, 
and all civil officers can be removed from 
office upon conviction of certain specified 
offenses, to wit, “treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors”—article 
II, section 4—by the Senate sitting as a 
court of impeachment. 

In the 150 years that the American 
people have enjoyed constitutional gov- 
ernment 12 public officials have been 
brought to the bar of the Senate on 
charges preferred against them by the 
House of Representatives. Of these 12 
persons, 1 was a President of the United 
States, 1 an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 1 a 
Secretary of War, 1 a United States Sena- 
tor, 1 a judge of the United States Com- 
merce Court, and 7 were United States 
district judges, Experience in these 
cases has taught us that trials by im- 
peachment are long, cumbersome, and 
unsatisfactory. At the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution the Senate was 
composed of 26 Members—1 more than 
the present membership of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of this House. Sev- 
eral of the standing committees of this 
body today exceed in number the total 
membership of the United States Senate 
of that period. The addition of new 
States has swelled its membership to 96, 
an unwieldy body to sit and act, as it 
must in impeachment trials, as both a 
court and a jury. It is composed of busy 
men, who cannot and will not divest 
themselves of the time they must neces- 
sarily devote to their law-making activi- 
ties aud concentrate, analyze, and digest 
the intricate testimony offered and evi- 
dence adduced in an impeachment trial. 

I believe the Senate of the United 
States, as now constituted, is composed 
of as fine a group of men and women 
as can be found in any legislative body, 
But after all, they are legislators—not 
jurists. They are all necessarily leaders 
of current partisan political thought— 
not legal experts, removed from the 
realm of partisanship and trained in the 
administration of justice. 

Except in cases involving high public 
Officials they should not be required to 
set aside their legislative duties, paralyz- 
ing for weeks the lawmaking function of 
our Government, and don the robes of 
a judicial tribunal. It is an imposition 
to require them to sit in judgment on 
proceedings to oust a Federal district 
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judge when matters of vastly greater im- 
portance should occupy their time and 
energies. As a court and jury acting 
under these handicaps they render fair 
and impartial justice to neither the ac- 
cused nor the accuser. 

The gentleman from Kansas a few 
minutes ago mentioned the Ritter case. 
I felt the same about that case as did he. 
Like him, I was one of those in the House 
of Representatives who voted against the 
resolution calling for the impeachment 
of Judge Ritter, yet the gentleman from 
Kansas says that he believes that the 
Senate is a tribunal fully adequate and 
capable of fairly trying these kinds of 
cases, even though the judgment of the 
Senate in that case was a sad miscar- 
riage of justice. Let the gentleman from 
Kansas remember that Judge Ritter was 
convicted by the concurring vote of at 
least two-thirds of the Senators present, 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Was the gentleman 
ever dissatisfied with the judgment of a 
court? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Many times, 
many times; but it is nevertheless our 
duty to try to improve our judicial sys- 
85 so as to minimize miscarriage of jus- 

ce. 

In impeachment cases the Senators 
are in fact jurors, because the Constitu- 
tion so makes them. They may dislike 
the accused personally or politically, and 
may have so expressed themselves pub- 
licly. He cannot challenge their right 
to sit in judgment. They are not only 
jurors but they are also judges. Al- 
though most, or even all of them, may 
not be of the legal profession, they are 
charged with the duty of interpreting 
and deciding intricate questions of law 
and ruling on the admissibility of evi- 
dence, and from their decision there is 
no appeal, Their multitudinous duties 
as legislators derogate their obligations 
as judges and jurors. The minority of 
our committee frankly recognize this evil 
in their report and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hancock] discussed it 
at length and suggested that it might be 
obviated by the Senate delegating the 
taking of evidence to a committee, or to 
certain persons acting in the capacity of 
referees or special masters. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the accused is entitled to more than 
that—likewise the prosecution. They are 
entitled to the unbiased joint judgment 
of all of the jury on the weight and suffi- 
ciency of all of the evidence and this can- 
not be attained unless all the jury meet 
all the witnesses face to face and hear 
their testimony from the stand. Yet a 
quorum only is required in impeachment 
trials the same as in ordinary meetings 
of the Senate. 

The bill under consideration does not 
modify, abridge, or change in any way 
the institution of impeachment proceed- 
ings. It retains in the House of Repre- 
sentatives all the rights and prerogatives 
that it now possesses. It merely provides 
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a simpler, more equitable alternative 
method which relieves an overburdened 
Senate of a duty that can be more ex- 
peditiously performed by another tri- 
bunal and it assures the accused and the 
Government of a fair and impartial con- 
sideration of the issues involved in an 
orderly manner, under competent evi- 
dence, and according to rules of legal 
procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill passes. 

[Here the gavel feil.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never understood how there could 
be any question about the constitution- 
ality of the measure that we are consid- 
ering today. We must all know that 
there cannot be any dead words in the 
Constitution, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] has pointed 
out. If there are no dead words in the 
Constitution, then the words “good be- 
havior” must mean something. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Those words define 
the tenure of office. The judge holds 
office during good behavior. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the writers of our 
Constitution had in mind that judges 
may be impeached because of bad be- 
havior, they would have said so in the 
impeachment provision. So they cer- 
tainly had in mind that some time or 
other a situation would arise in this 
country where the Senate would not have 
the time or the inclination to devote to 
the impeachment trials of judges. An 
impeachment trial takes a long time. 
The Senate is very busy and could hardly 
be expected to give impeachment trials 
close and detailed personal attention. 

I think it is very important to con- 
sider the matter mentioned earlier by 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Hosss]. Remember that when our Con- 
stitution was first written it was not a 
difficult matter to have time to try all 
the civil officers that you might want to 
remove from office. We only had a few 
States on the Atlantic seaboard. We 
only had the Supreme Court to start 
with. We had only a few Senators who 
did not have as much to do as they do 
now, and they could give personal con- 
sideration to all cases. Certainly the 
framers of our Constitution realized that 
impeachment could not be the only way 
to get rid of a civil officer who should 
be removed, because soon after our Gov- 
ernment was organized they began to re- 
move civil officers in other ways, and 
even some of those writers of our Con- 
stitution, after they became connected 
with our early Government, witnessed 
civil officers being removed by the Pres- 
ident or being removed summarily 
through some other method. Impeach- 
ment cannot be the exclusive remedy in 
a day like this, when we have thousands 
of civil officers with just one Senate to 
remove them in case they are guilty of 
misdemeanors or high crimes. 

Whether or not this may have been a 
moot question or not years ago, it cer- 
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tainly has been definitely decided now. 
The gentleman from New York said he 
had not been able to find any case on 
the subject. I do not know where the 
gentleman may have looked for cases, 
because the matter has been discussed 
by our Supreme Court on numerous oc- 
casions. We do not have to take the 
speech that somebody made at a bar as- 
sociation meeting to find direct authority 
on this important matter. 

Of course, in the Meyer case it was 
contended that a postmaster, being a civil 
officer, could only be removed by the 
3 section of our Constitu- 

on. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Does not the gentle- 
man know there is a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the removal of civil officers 
who are within the administrative or 
executive branch of the service and 
others? In other words, the appointing 
officer incident to the power to appoint 
has the power to remove. Judicial offi- 
cers are appointed for life. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The impeachment 
sectior of the Constitution makes no dif- 
ference or distinction between the exec- 
utive branch and the judicial branch of 
our Government. A postmaster is named 
by the President and is nominated by the 
Senate, like a district or circuit court 
judge. 

Mr. HANCOCK. But a postmaster 
does not have life tenure of office. He is 
not a member of a separate coordinate 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Constitution 
places no prohibition upon his tenure of 
office. It states the judge shall hold 
office “during good behavior” which 
makes my argument all the stronger 
against the gentleman’s position. But 
whatever may have been the situation 
years ago, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Shurtleff Case (189 
U. S. 317) a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, decided the question. 

The Supreme Court had before it the 
action of President McKinley in an effort 
to remove from office the general ap- 
praiser of merchandise by virtue of a 
statute that had been set up authorizing 
removal in certain cases. The Supreme 
Court in a unanimous opinion discussed 
this very same question through Mr. 
Justice Peckham, and I wish that the 
gentleman from New York would pay at- 
tention to it. 

[Here the guvel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Court said: 

By the fourth section of article II of the 
Constitution it is provided that all civil of- 
cers shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. No 
one has ever supposed that the effect of this 
section was to prevent their removal for 
other causes deemed sufficient by the Presi- 
dent. No such inference could be reasonably 
drawn from such language. 
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That was the unanimous opinion, and 
apparently there was no one at that time 
of the same opinion as the gentlemen 
who are now opposing this bill. 

I believe if there is one man in the 
House of Representatives or in the Na- 
tion who is interested in the preservation 
of the independence of the judiciary and 
in seeing that our American system of 
government carries on in a democratic 
way, it is the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
Judge Sumners. After his years of study 
and consideration of the matter, if he 
says that to preserve the independence 
of the judiciary and to preserve our demo- 
erati system of government this law is 
needed, I am willing to give great weight 
and consideraticn to his ideas. 

Iam very happy to say that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, which has a high 
record for the preservation of the judi- 
ciary of this country, has felt the same 
way about it. Everybody that has con- 
sidered this legislation, including the bar 
associations of many States and the judi- 
cial conference, waiving the matter of 
the constitutionality, has decided with 
Judge Sumners. believe we Members 
of the House would be perfectly safe in 
going along with his ideas. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee repeatedly indicat- 
ed that it was a terrible strain on him to 
be compelled to listen to Members dis- 
cussing this bill who, as he claimed, knew 
nothing about it. I think that the fine 
speeches made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hancock] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] and 
others, both for and against the proposed 
measure have shown conclusively that 
there must be a number of Members of 
the House who are very well enlightened 
with reference to this bill. On several 
occasions in the past, some of us who 
were not members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee were sufficiently enlightened on 
this measure to accomplish its defeat. I 
feel sure that if the Members of the 
House will recall the discussions on this 
bill in years gone by, they will again rise 
up and defeat this measure. If this 
measure passes today it will be because 
so many of the Members are away. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee also stated that this was such an 
important measure as to be the most im- 
portant measure on which many of the 
Congressmen had ever been called upon 
to act. There is nothing about this bill 
that would justify such an extravagant 
statement. This bill is just another in- 
stance of the New Deal tendencies to 
want to remake the Constitution. I am 
surprised that the chairman would feel 
it incumbent upon him to lend his assist- 
ance to such a program. They are 
anxious to break down precedents and 
practices that have been with us during 
all these years when we have come from 
a very small Nation to the stature of be- 
ing the most powerful Nation in the 
world. This bill, as the chairman says, 
seeks to render it unnecessary to carry 
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out a positive provic‘on of the Constitu- 
tion because, as he says, the Senate of the 
United States is not a proper body to 
assume and discharge the duties laid 
upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States. Personally I feel that the Sen- 
ate of the United States has never failed 
to assume and discharge faithfully and 
honestly and patriotically any duty im- 
posed upon it. The chairman complains 
that the House and Senate have been 
slow to bring and to try impeachment 
cases. In the same breath he says that 
he yields to no one in his loyalty to the 
courts. If he complains because the 
House and the Senate have been slow 
then he must want a more speedy action 
by which the judges of the country can 
be attacked and harrassed. In other 
words, he wants a plan that will permit 
any Congressman, who might be person- 
ally aggrieved with a Federal judge to 
introduce a resolution into Congress ask- 
ing for an investigation of that judge and 
thereby embarrass him. Or a Congress- 
man might, under the lash of some po- 
litical boss to whom he might owe his 
position in Congress, introduce a resolu- 
tion that would be embarrassing to a 
judge who failed and refused to bend his 
neck into the yoke of that political boss. 
To my way of thinking this bill is and 
will do exactly opposite to what the chair- 
man of the committee indicated it would 
do. It takes a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
to vote for this bill on the theory that it 
protects the judiciary. 

There is no use to spin any fine theo- 
ries as to what is dead language in the 
Constitution. When our forefathers 
were in session in those memorable days 
debating and discussing what language 
the Constitution should contain, they 
early decided that there should be three 
branches of government. They felt that 
the people and the States should be rep- 
resented by elected officials and that they 
should be the legislative branch of the 
Government. They recognized that un- 
der their theory of Government that the 
people ruled and that representatives of 
the people should have the right to enact 
legislation. They realized that the en- 
forcement of the laws would call for a 
different power and authority because 
the enforcement of the law must be con- 
tinuous and regular and impartial. They 
decided that we should have a President 
to be Chief Executive and that he should 
have certain powers, which they pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. 

They also decided that there should be 
a final tribunal that should hold the legis- 
lative and the executive authorities with- 
in certain prescribed bounds. In order 
that this department of government 
might be free from any jealousies and 
bickerings of political bosses or powerful 
groups or individual obstructionists, they 
provided that the judges should be 
chosen for life, but conditioned upon 
proper performance of the office. The 
Constitutional Convention recognized 
that the judiciary would be the weakest 
and the most helpless branch of the 
Government, and they threw around it 
as many protecting influences as they 
possible could. One of them was that 
the decisions and conduct of the judiciary 
should not be challenged to the point of 
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removal from office except by impeach- 
ment and trial following the impeach- 
ment. I have always been proud of the 
House of Representatives, because it is 
the one special branch of the Govern- 
ment that is expected to be responsive to 
the people. The makers of the Consti- 
tution provided that the courts were pri- 
marily for the benefit of the people and 
that the Congress was the department of 
government that should discipline the 
judiciary in case it should be done. 

The Constitution provides in emphatic 
language: 

The House of Representatives * * »% 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


This means that the makers of the 
Constitution wished to give to the House 
of Representatives the sole power of filing 
charges against any of the Federal judges. 
This does not mean that it was the sense 
of the makers of the Constitution that an 
individual Congressman or a group of 
individuals or political bosses as provided 
in this bill should have the right to em- 
barrass and threaten any Federal judge. 

Having imposed on the House of Rep- 
resentatives “the sole power of impeach- 
ment,” the framers of the Constitution 
then proceeded to determine how an 
impeached official should be tried. The 
Constitution speaks, not in dead lan- 
guage, but in live, unambiguous language. 
This is what the Constitution says: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. 


This means what it says. It means 
that the Senate shall have the sole power 
to try all impeachments. Clearly, it did 
not wish that the right to try impeach- 
ment cases should be reposed in the 
courts, else they would have saic so. In 
fact, it is quite unseemly, when we think 
about it, to provide that the judges shall 
try each other. By what stretch of im- 
agination would one conclude that the 
judges would be more competent to try 
each other than the Senate of the United 
States would be to try the judges? 

I am opposed to this proposed legisla- 
tion because it invades the rights of the 
people. It surrenders the constitutional 
power of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate. It is clearly beyond 
and outside of the Constitution. 

This bill has been before this body on 
several occasions, and I have been em- 
phatically opposed to it, and I am more 
emphatically opposed to it today than 
ever. I cannot agree with any person or 
any policy that seeks to undermine the 
very foundations of the Republic. 

Mr, GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this bill is unconstitutional and ex- 
tremely dangerous. The proponents of 
the bill base its constitutionality on three 
words, “during good behavior,” found in 
article III of the Constitution. Under no 
circumstances can these words be said to 
be dead words. If these words were not 
there you would have a dead Constitu- 
tion, because at no place would you have 
fixed that very important question of 
the tenure of judges. That is the reason 
these words were put in there, and for 
no other reason. 
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When the framers of the Constitution 
said that a judge should hold his office 
as long as his behavior was good, of 
course they contemplated some machin- 
ery for the testing of that question, did 
they not? Had they gone no further, 
then, of course, it would have been im- 
plied that the Congress had the author- 
ity to set up the machinery. However, 
they did go further. They themselves set 
up the machinery, and it is my claim 
that that machinery is exclusive, to test 
the question of good behavior. Let me 
suggest the reasons that lead me to that 
conclusion. 

The first is the rule of legal construc- 
tion, a rule that is familiar to every 
lawyer here and which you will find ex- 
pressed in a thousand cases all over this 
country. It is this: If a constitution or 
a statute puts on a certain person an 
obligation or a duty, and then in that 
same document sets up the machinery 
for testing or enforcing the obligation, 
that machinery is deemed exclusive. 

Right away you have to consider this 
further question: Is the machinery as 
broad as the obligation? The impeach- 
ment clause states that the officer may 
be impeached for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. However, the framers of the 
Constitution understood that they were 
not using the words “high crimes and 
misdemeanors” in a criminal sense at all. 
They were using them in the social sense, 
as Mr. Hamilton put it. In other words, 
it has been determined by every expert 
from Hamilton down to Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft that a judge may be impeached for 
everything which does not constitute 
good behavior. This means that the ma- 
chinery is as broad as the obligation, and 
that legal rule heretofore stated applies. 

The second argument, and I think the 
most important of all, is a purely his- 
torical one. Let nobody tell you that 
this matter was not considered in the 
Convention. The members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention certainly gave this 
matter very careful consideration. At 
the time they wrote our Constitution, the 
impeachment procedure had been well 
developed in England. However, that 
country had adopted by that time a par- 
liamentary type of government. A judge 
could be removed in those days, and he 
can now, by the Crown on an appeal from 
Parliament. Somebody suggested that 
we should adopt that system. The mem- 
bers of the Convention considered it and 
turned it down. 

When the question of ratifying the 
Constitution was before the New York 
Assembly, they were not satisfied 
with this impeachment provision. They 
wanted to have judges of the high courts 
included with the Senate as the final tri- 
bunal. They suggested that such an 
amendment should be offered to the Con- 
stitution as a condition for their ratifica- 
tion. They never suggested and nobody 
ever suggested that there was any other 
remedy than impeachment. I defy any- 
body now to go back to the old masters 
and to what they said about the Consti- 
tution when they were writing it, when 
they were explaining it, and when they 
were ratifying it, and find anything which 
lends the slightest credence to the belief 
that any such measure as this was ever 
contemplated, 
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Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what is 
the danger of this bill. The Constitution 
was written by practical people. They 
were setting forth a philosophy of gov- 
ernment. They knew something about 
the frailties of mankind and they set up 
a government which would be some pro- 
tection against those frailties. They cre- 
ated a government with three separate 
and coordinate branches, They gave us 
in the Congress the right to legislate on 
certain subjects, and on those subjects 
nothing protects the people but our good 
judgment. There were other subjects on 
which they said there should be no legis- 
lation. Let me give you just One example, 

The Bill of Rights states that we shall 
pass no law respecting religious worship. 
The situation might come about when 
you and I and a lot of people might think 
that a law should be passed for the good 
of religion, for the good of the country, 
and for the good of everybody. 

We might pass a good law, toc, but 
when that came before the ceurts, what 
would the courts say? They would say, 
“We are not influenced by the need for 
this legislation. We are not influenced 
by the fact that Congress wrote a good 
law. What we remember is that the Con- 
stitution said, ‘We do not intend to trust 
this type of legislation to the Congress.“ 

If ycu can pass a good bill on religion, 
you can pass a bad one; and make no 
mistake about it, Mr. Chairman, if we 
can pass this bill we can pass legislation 
that will destroy the independence of the 
judiciary just as completely as if you put 
a bomb under it. 

If you can pass this, what about this 
bill that I suggest? Suppose we just 
create a committee of three, not lawyers, 
not judges, but three members who could 
go up and down the country to determine 
whether, in their judgment, the conduct 
of a particular judge has been good. 
What constitutional objection is there to 
passing that kind of bill that is not just 
as vital against this bill? A lot of things 
have been said in the arguments which 
I wish I had the time to answer. They 
point out that in some States and in 
some of our own Federal cases there are 
precedents for this bill. There is no 
precedent. The whole matter of removal 
from Federal office is well settled. There 
is first the impeachment provision with 
respect to the judiciary. The judiciary 
has the right to remove its own appoint- 
ive officials. We in this House have the 
right to remove our own Members, and 
under the Meyers case it was held that 
the President, who is in charge of the 
executive branch of the Government, may 
remove those people whom he appoints. 
This is all the courts have held on this 
subject. 

Do not be inclined to accept as any 
precedent what may have been decided in 
some other State without checking up 
on the constitution of that State. For 
example, here is the provision in my 
State: 

The house of representatives shall have 
the sole power of impeachment and all im- 
peachments shall be tried by the senate— 


And so on. Then it goes on to say: 


who is subject to impeachment, the Gover- 
nor, judges of the supreme and district courts, 
and other State officers shall be liable to 
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impeachment for any misdemeanor or mal- 
feasance in office, but Judgment in such cases 
shall extend only to removal from office— 


And so on. 

All other civil officers shall be tried for 
misdemeanors and malfeasance in office in 
such manner as the general assembly may 
provide, 


Now, I suppose you will find this provi- 
sion in the constitution of many States, 
and this will explain the decisions in 
many States. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I notice in section 4 
there is a possibility that there can be 
an appeal both on questions of law and 
questions of fact under that section. 
Would it not, therefore, be possible for 
an appeal to be taken by either side, 
eventually, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Supreme Court 
find a judge guilty of improper conduct, 
even though the court that acted as a 
trial court in the first instance absolved 
him? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I presume so. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. The 
gentleman stated that the three sepa- 
rate and coordinate branches of govern- 
ment each has the power of disciplining 
its own members. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. In what 
respect does the Federal judiciary have 
the power of disciplining their own 
members? 

Mr. GWYNNE. No; I mean they have 
the power to discipline their own ap- 
pointees just like the President has. 

Mr, COFFEE of Washington. The 
gentleman means the appointees under 
the judges? 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is right, and the 
President can also discipline those peo- 
ple whom he appoints by removing them 
from office, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I would like 
to hear the comment of the gentleman 
respecting the relative deterrent effect of 
impeachment by the Senate on the one 
hand and trial by judges on the other. 
It seems to me that one reason we have 
had so few cases of impeachment is that 
every judge has felt, “I have to be very 
careful not to do anything that would be 
construed as misbehavior, because I 
might have to go before the Congress of 
the United States.” On the other hand, 
if we had a method of trial such as sug- 
gested in this bill, all judges would think, 
“I know this politician or that politician, 
and I might very easily obtain the kind 
of decision that would be favorable to 
me.” 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute, 
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Mr. GWYNNE. The complete answer 
is found in the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention where the same argu- 
ment was made that the gentlewoman 
now makes. The very purpose of put- 
ting the power in the Congress was so 
it would be in a branch which was coor- 
dinate and would not be subject to cer- 
tain influences. They talked about 
giving this power to the courts them- 
selves and turned it down for the same 
reasons that have been suggested by the 
distinguished gentlewoman. 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. OHARA. The gentleman has 
quoted the provision of the Iowa statute 
with reference to the removal of judges 
and other civil officers. In addition to 
those removals as provided in your Con- 
stitution, would the gentleman agree 
with me that any officer, whether judi- 
cial or otherwise, is subject to ouster or 
removal proceedings by civil procedure? 

Mr. GWYNNE. No; certainly not. 
The whole matter is regulated by the 
Constitution. For example, in my State 
you could not remove a judge by any 
ouster proceedings. You would have to 
impeach him. We do have a law for the 
removal of certain designated officials, 
and that law has been passed under our 
constitutional provision. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
somewhat embarrassed today in the pres- 
entation of this question, because I am 
compelled to take issue with the distin- 
guished chairman of my committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], 
who has introduced this bill, and who 
now seeks to secure its passage. I can- 
not see this proposed legislation eye to 
eye with my lovable and distinguished 
chairman, because I am constrained to 
oppose it on the ground that a new 
course is proposed by it—a new and a 
novel procedure is outlined by this bill— 
by which we detour around our Constitu- 
tion again, and by which we take away 
from the representatives of the people 
the right to hear, institute, try, and de- 
termine the question of the impeachment 
of our Federal judges. 


The pending bill, Mr. Chairman, is 
peculiar in that it fixes one remedy for 
one class of our judges, and it leaves 
another group of our judges to the time- 
honored remedy prescribed by our Con- 
stitution. Under section 5 of H. R. 146, 
express provision is made whereby the 
act shall apply to all judges of courts of 
the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories and posses- 
sions who hold their offices during “good 
behavior,” except the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Therefore, if this proposed legislation 
should pass, the district judges and the 
circuit judges would be subject to im- 
peachment by a three-judge court in 
the manner provided in this bill. But 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States would not be subject to 
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this proposed modern form of impeach- 
ment, but they would be subject to im- 
peachment in the regular constitutional 
method, by which the House of Rep- 
resentatives lodges the impeachment 
charges under article I, section 2, of our 
Constitution, which reads: 

The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 


And, Mr. Chairman, under this pro- 
posed plan, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court would then be subject to trial be- 
fore the United States Senate, as is pro- 
vided in our Constitution at article I, 
section 3, which provides: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 


Yet, may I say, under section 5 of this 
proposed bill, all other judges would be 
subject to be tried before a three-judge 
court on the subject of behavior. If 
the constitutional method of impeach- 
ment has been good for more than 150 
years, it is still good. If we have been 
unable to properly interpret the Con- 
stitution respecting impeachments of 
judges since its adoption, then it has 
established, by constant application, a 
rule or policy of action, because we have 
respected our constitutional procedure in 
impeachment of judges. We have fol- 
lowed this time-honored custom down to 
this very hour. Now it is contended that 
we need some new and different legisla- 
tion on the subject of impeachment— 
something a little more modern and 
something in the nature of taking away 
some more power from the rcpresenta- 
tives of the people. With that policy I 
cannot concur. 

Mr. Chairman, there cannot be such 
a vast difference between our Federal 
judges and the Justices of our Supreme 
Court which would place them in a dif- 
ferent position respecting impeachment. 
They are all Federal judges. They are 
all appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and they are all 
appointed for the period “during good 
behavior.” Therefore the same rule re- 
specting their removal, or attempted re- 
moval, should apply to all of them alike. 
There should be no favorites; and all 
should be entitled to a hearing and trial, 
under the Constitution, regardless of 
whether that particular Federal judge is 
a district judge, a circuit judge, or a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

We must bear in mind, as we study this 
question, that the matter of impeach- 
ment is not legislative in its character. 
The question of impeachment is judicial. 
When this right and power of impeach- 
ment was extended to the Congress it 
was not so given without limitation. 
Every plan and every step of the pro- 
cedure was set forth under which we 
were to operate. It was extended with 
every restriction imposed. 

May I present, Mr. Chairman, another 
very potent suggestion as we study this 
highly important question by which we 
seek to chart a new course with respect 
to impeachment of judges. Under arti- 
cle I, section 2, of our Constitution the 
House of Representatives is given the 
right and power to choose their Speaker 
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and other officers. Would any Member 
contend that we could by legislative en- 
actment delegate that right and that 
power to any other group or to any com- 
mittee? That is one of the inherent 
rights vested in the Members of the 
House of Representatives, and that power 
cannot be removed; it cannot be dele- 
gated to another. 

Mr. Chairman, the very language of 
the constitutional provision is all inclu- 
sive, because it expressly provides— 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. 


I wonder what the word “sole” means 
in that connection if it does not mean 
that the power is fixed permanently and 
exclusively in the United States Senate. 
The language is not ambiguous, but it is 
positive; it is not uncertain, but it is 
definite. This language leaves no doubt 
in the minds of this membership, I am 
certain. 

We realize that impeachment is diffi- 
cult; but the framers.of our Constitution 
knew of the very high importance of im- 
peachment proceedings. They made 
such proceedings difficult because of the 
danger involved in them. The clamor of 
today, as in the past, is to get rid of a 
judge who decides against the contention 
presented by some group or parties to 
litigation. In order to impeach any Fed- 
eral judge, under our Constitution, the 
House of Representatives acts as a grand 
jury—they hear the evidence and they, 
representing the people, decide whether 
impeachment proceedings should be in- 
stituted against the alleged offending 
judge. If the House determines, after 
careful consideration, that such im- 
peachment should be instituted, then 
the same is presented to the Senate and 
the matter is heard and tried in that 
body. There are two full hearings pro- 
vided under our Constitution, and these 
are before the House and Senate—all 
Members of which bodies are represent- 
ing the people of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, are we ready to sur- 
render this constitutional right and 
power to some other group or to some 
other body? Are we ready to transfer 
that inherent right, which is ours, to a 
court composed of three judges, and 
thereby take that right and power away 
from the representatives of the people? 
This would give to the courts the right 
and power to try our courts. It would 
cause to be involved in those trials of 
judges the personal prejudice, the un- 
told ambitions, the unfettered bias, and 
the betrayal of a kindred feeling of one 
judge to another. This would never ob- 
tain when the representatives of the peo- 
ple hear and try those offending judges. 

What is the question of behavior? It 
is the ground of the impeachment, that 
is all. If a judge is accused of miscon- 
duct then, if this bill becomes the law, 
he will be subject to trial on that issue 
before a three-judge court, convened by 
the Chief Justice. That judge would be 
deprived of his rights under our Con- 
stitution to be tried before the United 
States Senate. Thus, this right is, by 
the proposed bill, H. R. 146, taken away 
from the Representatives of the people— 
because the Senate has the sole right and 
the sole power to hear, try, and deter- 
mine impeachments. May I, therefore, 
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say, as a succeeding step in this connec- 
tion, that if this power is taken away 
from the United States Senate, where it 
is vested under the express terms and 
provisions of our Constitution, this bill, 
which seeks to do that, would be in direct 
violation and contravention of our con- 
stitutional provisions. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I am constrained to say that 
if this bill should pass, it will be entirely 
unconstitutional. 

We are cognizant that the framers of 
our Constitution adopted that immortal 
document and throughout the interven- 
ing years up to this very hour we have 
marched, step by step, following those 
positive and certain constitutional pro- 
visions, because every Federal judge who 
has been tried on the question of misbe- 
havior, has been tried under the provi- 
sions of our Constitution and by the 
method thereby prescribed. The House 
has instituted the proceedings of im- 
peachment, and the United States Senate 
has heard, tried, and determined the 
case. Let us continue to follow our Con- 
stitution, and let us abandon the modern 
methods which are here presented. 

May I conclude by saying I cannot lend 
my voice and vote to aid in the passage 
of this bill, which is, in my opinion, en- 
tirely unconstitutional. 

Mr, WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In a moment. I 
may ask just this question of this mem- 
bership at this moment. Do you think 
it is right, since all our judges and jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, of the district 
courts, and the judges of the circuit 
courts of appeals, are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
under tenure of office all the same during 
good behavior—do you think it is right 
that in fairness to the judges that only 
one group of judges shall be subject to 
one law and other judges appointed in 
the same manner and holding the same 
tenure of office shall be subject to the 
provisions of another law? I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman will also look at the fact that 
the only court that we have that is a 
constitutional court is the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that all of the 
other courts are legislative courts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They are appointed 
by act of Congress, but the point that I 
make is that there should be no differ- 
ence in the method of impeaching judges 
holding a tenure of office during good 
behavior. If there is any reason why 
there should be a distinction, I would like 
to hear it now. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, 


Mr, O'HARA. The gentleman has 
taken the position that the right of im- 
peachment is vested solely in the Senate. 
Does the gentleman concede that in the 
case of these same justices and circuit 
judges, for misbehavior, a civil procedure 
might be brought for their removal with- 
out the passage of this law? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it is in direct 
conflict with the fundamental law of this 
country. I am convinced that this pro- 
Posed legislation is unconstitutional, that 
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it contravenes the direct and positive 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, and therefore, I cannot 
support legislation which to my mind 
contravenes our fundamental law. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I should like to address myself 
briefly to the question of the effect of the 
passage of this measure upon the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. I think the 
best comment I can make on that ques- 
tion, in view of the suggestions that were 
made during the debate on the rule, is to 
say that the author of this bill, the man 
who has worked so diligently for so many 
years on this bill, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas, Judge SuMNERs, 
stands perhaps at the front rank of those 
in this Nation who insist upon the pro- 
tection of the independence of the judi- 
ciary. With the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas stands the entire member- 
ship of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House on that proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate has fallen 
into two fields, the constitutionality of 
the act, on the one hand, and the neces- 
sity, propriety, and desirability of the 
act, on the other hand. To review 
the provisions of the Constitution which 
are applicable to this, let us hurriedly 
glance over them. 

Article I, section 2, provides that the 
House of Representatives shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Article I, section 3, provides that the 
Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. 

Article II, section 4, provides: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


Article III, section 1, provides: 

The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges both of the supreme and inferior 
courts shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 


It will be noted that there is no provi- 
sion in the Constitution for the impeach- 
ment of judges as a class. The impeach- 
ment of judges is sustained under article 
II, section 4, which provides that the 
President, Vice President, and all civil 
Officers of the United States shall be 
removed, and so forth. Judges, mem- 
bers of the judiciary, are classified as and 
included in the term “all civil officers.” 

The strongest constitutional objection 
which has been voiced to this bill is that 
the Constitution provides an exclusive 
remedy for impeachment and that this 
bill is an attempt to set up a tribunal, to 
establish a method which is not within 
the contemplation of the Constitution. 
But such argument runs in the face of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Myers case, the Wallace case, and the 
Shurtleff case, as well as other cases. 
The Court has held that civil officers 
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may be removed by other means than by 
the impeachment provision of the Con- 
stitution or the impeachment method 
provided by the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In the Shurtleff 
case the Court stated in its opinion: 

By the fourth section of article II of the 
Constitution it is provided that all civil of- 
cers shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. No 
one— 


The Court states— 
has ever supposed that the effect of this sec- 
tion was to prevent their removal for other 
causes deemed sufficient by the President. 
No such inference can be reasonably drawn 
from such language. 


So the Supreme Court has definitely 
announced that the impeachment provi- 
sion set up in the Constitution is not 
exclusive. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that in the case of employees 
in an administrative department there 
are two ways of removal, one by the ap- 
pointing authority and the other by im- 
peachment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HANCOCK. As far as the judici- 
ary is concerned there is only one means 
of removal, that of impeachment, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think we are all 
familiar with the argument presented by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, for whom we have a high regard; 
but I am making the point that once the 
decision has been announced by the Su- 
preme Court that the impeachment pro- 
vision is not exclusive as to civil officers, 
and in view of the fact that members of 
the judiciary come within the classifica- 
tion of civil officers, the rronouncement 
of the Supreme Court is tantamount to 
a pronouncement that the impeachment 
provision of the Constitution is not ex- 
clusive as to judicial officers. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas has 28% minutes remain- 
ing; the gentleman from Texas has 46 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, it was 
with some temerity that I requested a 
little time to speak upon this important 
bill. I did not have the privilege of being 
a Member of the Congress last year when 
the debate upon this bill took place, so I 
very carefully read the arguments in the 
Recorp which were made by both sides 
last year upon this question as well as 
listened carefully to the debates today. 
I am of the firm conviction that I shall 
support this bill. The reason I do so is a 
simple and practical one. As a citizen, 
as a lawyer, I belieye the machinery which 
has been heretofore used for the removal 
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of judges has been exceedingly cumber- 
some, and I firmly believe that the pro- 
visions of this bill presented by the gen- 
tleman from Texas are entirely constitu- 
tional and practical. I recognize the 
perfectly logical and legal proposition 
that in addition to removal of judicial 
officers by impeachment they can be re- 
moved by proceedings before a court. I 
believe this supplemental method pro- 
vided in this bill is entirely practical and 
constitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all concerned 
with the maintenance of respect for and 
independence of our judiciary. I believe 
every member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is keenly alert and sensitive to the 
necessity of preserving the independence 
of the judiciary, and I believe it can be 
fairly done by this proposed act. I am 
anxious to see it done. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. As I understand the 
gentleman, it is his opinion that this bill 
is constitutional, 

Mr, O'HARA. That is my opinion. 

Mr. RIZLEY. If the procedure out- 
lined in this bill is constitutional, and if 
this bill is passed by the Congress, does 
the gentleman feel that another bill 
could be passed that would permit the 
Judiciary Committee to be set up by the 
House as a court of impeachment or 
removal? 

Mr. O'HARA. I presume it is possible, 
but I do not think it is very probable. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That could be done, 
though, could it? 

Mr. O'HARA, I believe that could be 
done. 

Mr. BARNES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA. I yield. 

Mr. BARNES. Is there not a differen- 
tiation between removal and impeach- 
ment? 

Mr. CHARA. I differentiate between 
impeachment and removal, yes. They 
are separate and distinct. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say with great respect to the Members 
who signed the minority report in which 
they made a very splendid argument on 
the constitutional question involved, but 
I disagree with them. I feel this is a 
serious question, but I believe the pro- 
posed bill is constitutional just as they 
believe it is not. I am exercising my in- 
dividual judgment, as they are exercis- 
ing theirs, and I am taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the judicial coun- 
cil made up of the judges themselves ap- 
proved the bill as have the members of 
the American Bar Association. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
states with finality that the American 
Bar Association has approved this bill, 
and he states with equal finality that the 
judicial conference has approved it. 

Mr. CHARA. I dislike the gentleman’s 
use of the word “finality.” I reserve for 
myself my own conclusions and judg- 
ment, 
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Mr. MICHENER. As the gentleman 
knows, I have numerous communica- 
tions, some of which I showed him, from 
members of the bar association who said 
they went along with the bill because 
they were swayed by the eloquence of 
the bill’s distinguished author at the time 
he addressed them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Rogsron]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, to my mind we have had a 
most edifying discussion of this impor- 
tant bill. I am somewhat at a loss, how- 
ever, to find such very able and distin- 
guished lawyers as the gentleman from 
New York, the gentleman from Indiana, 
and a few others expressing opposition 
to this bill. This issue, after some years 
of investigation, hearings, and hearing it 
discussed, is very clear to my way of 
thinking. When they insist that there is 
just one way to get rid of a Federal judge, 
and that by impeachment, it seems to me 
they fly right into the face of article II, 
section 4, of the Constitution, which 
provides: 

The President, the Vice President, and all 
civil officers of the United States shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for and 
conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors, 


If there is anything in the argument 
of the opposition to this bill, then the 
only way you could get rid of a civil officer 
in the Federal Government would be by 
impeachment; yet we know that thou- 
sands of Federal executive officeholders 
have been removed in other ways than 
by impeachment. Yes; you have a right 
to impeach them; but that is not the 
only way you can get a Federal executive 
officeholder out of office, You have a 
right to impeach a Federal judge, but 
that is not the only way you can get him 
out of office. You can get him out of 
office in a constitutional way by proceed- 
ing under the identical bill that is now 
before the House. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment can discipline its own group. The 
President can remove them from office. 
Other executives can remove those under 
them from office. They can clean out 
and discipline their own groups. This 
House can discipline its own membership. 
We can remove any Member from this 
House if we have the votes. The only 
branch of this Government that remains 
that is not disciplined except through 
and by this cumbersome method of im- 
peachment is the judiciary; and if there 
is any branch of the Government that 
should be subject to scrutiny, it is the 
judicial branch. 

Our forefathers, in writing the Con- 
stitution, laid down a wonderful set of 
rules to govern in matters of government 
in the conflict that has been going on 
through the years between the execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch. 
They gave us the Constitution to protect 
each branch, to protect the Nation, to 
protect the States, and each and every 
citizen. They saw in this tremendous 
game of politics that would be played 
through the years that we must have an 
umpire. So they set up an umpire who 
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would not be influenced by business, po- 
litical considerations, tenure of office, or 
salary. We provided for an unbossed 
and unbiased umpire. He must be free 
from all outside influences in umpiring 
the game between the executive and the 
legislative branches, between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States, and be- 
tween the Government and the citizens 
of this Nation. They made him free. 
They required one thing from him. He 
must be of good behavior, honest, and 
true all the time. Our judges ought to 
be of good behavior. How important is 
that at this time when we have this far- 
flung judiciary reaching down to Pan- 
ama and Puerto Rico, across the country 
then to the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, with nearly 300 members. 
Under our present activities of govern- 
ment the Federal Government is con- 
cerning itself with almost every activity 
of the American people. It used to be 
that the Federal Government only 
touched a few people, but now it touches 
through our Federal courts almost every 
household and every hearthstone under 
the American flag. So if there ever was 
a time when we should have a judiciary 
made up of men and women of good be- 
havior, high character, and honest mo- 
tives, this is the time we need it. 

The American Bar Association in urg- 
ing this bill says the present method of 
impeachment is cumbersome and is un- 
fair, even though the Senate is made up 
of splendid and honorable men. They 
do take an oath when a man goes on trial 
before them on an impeachment charge. 
But it has not been long ago when a cer- 
tain man was being tried when there 
were less than a dozen of the 96 on the 
floor of the Senate when witnesses were 
giving important testimony either for or 
against the accused, evidence that would 
either exonerate him or blacken his 
character for the balance of his life. 
Have you lawyers here, or those who are 
not lawyers, ever thought of being on 
trial? Before 12 jurors? No. Only 1 or 2 
in the jury box and the other 10 wander- 
ing around some place or attending to 
something else, not listening to the testi- 
ney What do you think of a trial like 

at? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, such a trial is a farce. Ref- 
erence was made here to bringing people 
from far-flung sections of this country 
every time a Federal judge is investi- 
gated. It means a denial of justice to a 
lot of American people who are entitled 
to be relieved of a judge who is not of 
good behavior. 

No one goes before me in my loyalty 
and devotion to the Constitution or in 
my admiration of the Federal judiciary 
as a body, but I know and you know that 
they are just men, and some prove false 
to their trust. Since I have been on the 
Judiciary Committee I have found out 
that there are some Federal judges who, 
in my cpinion, have not been of good 
behavior. Why, a Federal judge can be 
tyrannical, dishonest, and immoral, and 
yet escape impeachment. His behavior 
is not good, 
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Some judges are surrounded by favor- 
ites that dishonor the judicial robes. We 
had one such case sometime ago. The 
average member of the committee 
thought that the judge was not corrupt, 
but he had a lot of men around him trad- 
ing and trafficking on the influence they 
were supposed to have with him. That 
was brought to the attention of the judge 
time and again, but he said he had so 
much faith in those men that he did not 
believe the charges. Yet there was a 
shadow over him in two States of this 
Union. No; his behavior was not good, 
or he would not have had that kind of a 
crowd around him peddling their sup- 
posed influence with him. 

When Federal judges are appointed 
they take that office with the distinct 
understanding that they will be of good 
behavior. They make a contract with 
the Government and the American peo- 
ple to be of good behavior. When they 
cease to be of good behavior they have 
violated their contract and their tenure 
of office expires. Our distinguished 
chairman the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners] in his bill here has 
brought to us a convenient, sensible, and 
constitutional way to rid the country of 
that kind of a judge. 

By whom will they be tried? They 
will be tried by three Federal circuit 
court judges, thereby placing the judici- 
ary on an equal footing with the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches, giving 
the judges an opportunity to discipline 
the unfaithful and clean their own house. 
I am satisfied that they will clean house. 

The House of Representatives does not 
yield anything. Charges would go to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House. 
They would investigate the charges, and 
if sustained vote favorably and bring it 
before the House, and then the House 
would have to vote the authority to bring 
the judge to trial. Who would create the 
three-judge court? ‘The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The judicial conference of the United 
States has approved this bill in principle. 
Who presided over that conference? 
Chief Justice Hughes. Who else was 
there? The present Chief Justice of the 
Wnited States. 

The greatest bulwark of a democracy is 
an able, honest, fearless judiciary. All of 
our Bill of Rights would have been swept 
away long before this but for our judici- 
ary. 

When the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court has been advised that the House of 
Representatives has passed a bill or reso- 
lution reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, authorizing and 
directing the Chief Justice to assemble a 
court of three high Federal judges to try 
the judge accused of not being of good 
behavior, the Chief Justice proceeds to 
name three high Federal judges. The 
accused judge can submit objections to 
one or more of these judges and give his 
reasons for his objections. If the Chief 
Justice is of the opinion that the objec- 
tions are well founded, he names other 
Federal judges to take the place of those 
to whom objections have been made. 
The accused then appears before this 
court of judges. The United States is 
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represented by the Attorney General 
and, of course, the accused would be 
permitted to have such counsel as he 
might select. These judges will then 
hear all of the evidence, the sworn tes- 
timony for and against the accused. 
They will observe the demeanor of the 
witnesses. They will not be absent when 
witnesses are testifying as Members of 
the Senate are when impeachment trials 
are being conducted in the Senate. This 
will not be a political trial. The court is 
made up of men who hold their office 
during good behavior. They can and 
usually are free of any ulterior or im- 
proper influences. They will be trying 
one of their own fellow judges. How can 
anyone contend that the accused judge 
will not have a fair trial? If they find 
the accused judge guilty, they will enter 
a judgment removing him from office, 
The accused judge may then appeal from 
their judgment and have his case re- 
viewed on the law and the facts by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
The record shows some of these impeach- 
ment trials before the Senate have lasted 
for as long as 5 months. It should be 
said in defense of the honorable Senators 
that their official duties are so numerous 
and so pressing that it is impossible for 
them to give all of their time and atten- 
tion to an impeachment trial, even 
though it should last less than 5 weeks. 

Federal judges are the only officers 
who can continue for life, provided they 
are of good behavior. Their salary can- 
not be reduced. They are not beholden 
to any man or set of men. They are 
free., Our founding fathers in writing 
the Constitution and selecting umpires 
to administer the Constitution in a way 
that the rights of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government 
would be protected and to protect the 
rights of the States and even the hum- 
blest citizen in the land; or even the poor 
alien within our borders. No other group 
of men are placed on such a high pedes- 
tal as the members of the Federal judi- 
ciary. The only thing that we require of 
them when they are once appointed is 
to be of good behavior. 

Let it be said for the judiciary that 
they are very jealous cf the goo? name 
of this important branch of our Gov- 
ernment. An overwhelming majority of 
them fully realize the very great honor 
conferred upon them and the extraor- 
dinary power they possess, and they want 
an honest, fearless, patciotic, clean ju- 
diciary, and hey are anxious to see the 
unfaithful, if any, be weeded out. 

This law will strengthen the judiciary 
itself and strengthen the faith of the 
American people in our courts. 

Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment can remove Federal officials. 
The House also has the right to impeach 
them under article II, section 4, of the 
Constitution. If this bill is passed, the 
House will still have the right to im- 
peach any Federal judge under article JI, 
section 4, of the Federal Constitution. 
There are two ways to remove executive 
Federal officials, and we think there is 
clearly two ways to remove Federal 
judges, by impeachment and by proceed- 
ings as provided in this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
measure is constitutional. I believe it will 
strengthen the judiciary. I believe it 
will protect the innocent and mete out 
justice to the guilty. It ought to be 
passed. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to add to the tribute that has been 
paid to the distinguished chairman of the 
great Judiciary Committee who is the 
author of this bill. I do not think there 
is anyone on the floor of the House who 
has greater affection and respect for the 
gentleman from Texas {[Mr. SUMNERS]. 
His integrity and his sincerity of purpose 
are unquestioned. I do not believe, ‘10w- 
ever, that our distinguished chairman 
would want any Member of the House to 
support this bill if it is not in accordance 
with his better judgment. This bill pro- 
vides for a new and additional method for 
the trial of our judges of the district and 
circuit courts who are charged with mis- 
behavior in office. The House may sub- 
mit a resolution containing charges 
against the judge in the same manner as 
is provided in impeachment cases. If 
the House finds there are reasonable 
grounds for believing the judge com- 
mitted the acts of misbehavior, then his 
case, instead of being tried by the United 
States Senate, shall be tried by three 
judges of the United States circuit court 
who are appointed by the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. The Attorney Gen- 
eral prosecutes the case. If the judge is 
found guilty of misbehavior he is re- 
moved from office except that he has a 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. 

In other words, instead of trying the 
impeachment charges before the United 
States Senate, trial is had before a three- 
judge court. Let it be understood too, 
that these trials have nothing to do with 
the violation of the criminal law. The 
bill says that: 

If in the opinion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there is reasonable ground for 
believing that the behavior of a judge, within 
the meaning of section 1, article II, of the 
Constitution, has been other than good— 


Certainly our district and circuit judges 
should be men of good behavior; they 
should be above reproach. We do not 
have a criterion as to the meaning of 
“misbehavior” interpreted under this bill. 
This bill seems to be submitted for two 
general reasons, first, that the trial be- 
fore the Senate is cumbersome, and sec- 
ond, that the results of the trials in cases 
had before the Senate have been unsatis- 
factory. It is also claimed that the 
Members of that body do not give the 
cases the consideration to which they 
are entitled. 

I do not believe this measure is con- 
stitutional. The Constitution definitely 
provides that “The Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments.” 
This bill provides another and an addi- 
tional method for trying impeachments. 

I am not going to argue that point; I 
think that matter has been pretty well 
discussed. I do not think, however, that 
there is need for this legislation. I be- 
lieve it is opening the way for further 
legislation that may be more harmful. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
proponents of this measure have made 
a very good case as to the need for this 
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bill. There have been only about a 
dozen impeachment cases of judges in 
this Congress during the last 100 years, 
That seems to me a pretty fair record. 
I doubt very much whether there are 
more than a half dozen or a dozen cases 
before our Judiciary Committee right 
now or have been during the last year, 
to which that great committee is giving 
serious consideration, and I doubt very 
much whether that committee is ready 
to submit as many as a half dozen reso- 
lutions to this House, or have even given 
serious consideration to as many as a 
half dozen cases or complaints during the 
last year. I have been here for almost 
5 years. I do not know of a resolution 
for impeachment of a Federal judge that 
has heen reported to this House during 
that period. 

Mr. WALTER. Does the gentleman 
want that question answered? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Suppose there 
were a dozen or 15 complaints filed with 
your committee. That would not be 
many in a year or two. Even at that, 
your committee has not seen fit to even 
file charges against any of those against 
whom complaint may have been made 
with your committee. Furthermore, I 
just do not believe you have had many 
complaints, considering the fact we have 
approximately 200 judges in our Federal 
and circuit courts. 

I am going to discuss for a moment 
the constitutional side of this question, 
and I do not believe the bill is consti- 
tutional. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman want that information, or 
was his question a rhetorical question? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly. I 
would like to have the gentleman pro- 
vide the information on it, if the gentle- 
man will yield me more time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute, in order 
that I may make this statement. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be 
pleased to have the gentleman, who is so 
familiar with this problem, provide this 
particular information. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. As I said a 
moment ago, we now have on our door- 
steps a charge against a Federal judge 
whose trial in the civil courts took 20 
days. I hardly believe it answers the 
question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
have the gentleman’s contribution. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, 
the gentleman knows that aside from 
every other question the Senate is not in 
a condition to try that case, if we should 
report it favorably. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

I yield to the 


Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER., If that case tock 20 
days, what was the verdict? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There was 
a hung jury. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is the point. 
You would like to come in here and try 
that man after a jury of his peers has 
tried him and disagreed, as a short cut 
to get rid of him. 
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Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man has no right to make that state- 
ment. What I say is that if the House 
should report favorably on an article of 
impeachment, it would probably take 10 
to 15 days to try that in the Senate. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So it appears 
to resolve down to one case that is actu- 
ally pending before the committee that 
seems to be receiving even serious con- 
sideration, and not a dozen or fifteen. 
It happens that we have one case that 
has taken extra long time for trial by 
the courts. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is wrong about that. I do not make 
that statement. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Then I am glad 
to stand corrected; I apologize if I mis- 
understand. You have mentioned only 
one case that appears to be receiving 
serious consideration at this time. In 
any event, as I have said before, it has 
not been shown in this debate that there 
are many complaints to which you ap- 
pear to be giving sufficient consideration, 
that you are ready to file formal charges, 
If you have as many as a half dczen 
cases pending before your committee 
where you believe charges should be filed 
and submitted to the House, I do not 
believe you have said so. 

I am sure your committee receives 
plenty of correspondence from lawyers 
and litigants complaining about the man- 
ner in which they have bene treated by 
certain of our judges. I assume, too, that 
some of these complaints are justified. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I still maintain that 
it is the duty to bring proceedings where, 
after investigation, such action is war- 
ranted. Sofar as your committee is con- 
cerned, and so far as this House is con- 
cerned, the proceeding would be prac- 
tically the same as it would be if this 
bill were enacted into law. Because, in 
either case, it is the province of your 
committee only to bring charges where 
you believe the circumstances warrant, 

The proponents of this measure say 
that it does not circumvent the consti- 
tutional manner of trying cases. They 
say it is just another method by which 
they could be handled. If the trial of 
these cases before the Senate is cum- 
bersome and requires too much time, 
then why not shorten it one more step 
and not even bring the impeachment be- 
fore the House of Representatives? In 
other words, if you are going to dispose 
of one branch of the Congress in cases 
of this kind because it is incompetent or 
does not have the time to try the cases, 
why not dispose of the other branch of 
Congress, the House of Representatives, 
and let some other tribunal prefer the 
charges after hearing the evidence? Why 
not let the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, for example, prefer the charges 
and submit the proposition direct to the 
court prescribed in this bill? 

We have taken a lot of pride through 
the years in attempting to preserve the 
independence of our departments of goy- 
ernment, especially so far as possible to 
preserve the independence of the judi- 
ciary. Under this bill judges who have 
been appointed by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government would be prose- 
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cuted for alleged misbehavior in office by 
the Attorney General, another arm of 
the executive department. 

Now Mr. Chairman, a good deal is being 
said about protecting the judiciary; about 
helping it to maintain its integrity and 
its quality. I think the best way to at- 
tack that problem is to make sure that 
in the first instance, so far as possible, 
men be selected for these important posi- 
tions because of their qualifications for 
the jcb; because of their honesty and 
integrity, and their experience in judicial 
matters, and to pay less attention to the 
question as to whether or not they may 
have held other and different positions 
in the Government and whether they 
may have been active or inactive in polit- 
ical affairs. In other words, let the first 
and most important test be the question 
of qualification for the job and all other 
things become secondary. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is an innovation 
but I do not think it is an improvement. 
I think that it is likely to lead to other 
legislaticn that may be more harmful. 
It may be that our present method of try- 
ing cases of this kind is a little slow, but 
in view of the fact that we have tried 
only about a dozen judges in the last 100 
years, I think we should be pretty careful 
in considering legislation of this kind. 

Democratic processes are compara- 
tively slow, but that does not mean that 
they are not right. I believe this legis- 
lation is not in the interest of our demo- 
cratic form of government. I think it is 
unwise; it might be subject to abuses of 
various kinds and is not necessary. It 
should not, in my judgment, be adopted. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hozss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this ex- 
hibition here this afternoon is but an- 
other illustration of the impossibility of 
obtaining a hearing in either branch of 
this Congress. I am not quarreling, of 
course, with those who are here. They 
are like the ones who attend prayer meet- 
ing at home—they are the ones who do 
not need the cussing, but it really is 
amusing to try to present a case intelli- 
gently and fully and have, as we had in 
the Louderback case in the Senate, three 
times, only 6 Senators present out of 96, 
and here we have the beauty and brains 
of the lower House, but not the mem- 
bership. 

You know I was very much amused at 
my charming and good friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GWYNNE], 
when he rang in that old address to the 
crown argument and went back to the 
constitutional convention and picked up 
the argument about the address to the 
crown, and there were great men in that 
body, but even Homer nods occasionally, 
and at that time there was one man who 
slipped for the moment and proposed 
an address to the crown or a petition 
to the king to free a man and they said, 
“My dear friend, you are simply still 
drunk—there is not any crown in Amer- 
ica, and there is no way to address the 
crown.” He said, “I beg your pardon,” 
and sat down. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
Gwynne], in his extremity, brings that 
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up as a condition precedent for our con- 
sideration of this bill, and he says it was 
considered back yonder and that it was 
thrown out and discarded. Of course, it 
was. 'There was no crown to address, 
and then they ask here why we do not 
submit the impeachment of the Supreme 
Court. This, of course, is recognized as 
possible under the general impeachment 
part of the Constitution, and they ask 
why this bill does not include them. It 
would be right hard for an inferior court 
set up under our constitutional power to 
try the superior court, the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. If we have the consti- 
tutional power to pass this bill, what in 
the Constitution prevents us from writ- 
ing a bill which provides for appeal to 
the Executive just exactly as was sug- 
gested in the Convention? 

Mr. HOBBS. Because this body is one 
of three coordinate, separate, and inde- 
pendent branches of this Government, 
and we have no right to address the Ex- 
ecutive with respect to any member of 
his official family, and it was so held by 
analogy in Humphrey’s case. 

But I want to get down to the real is- 
sues. I submit this, that the Constitu- 
tion says that all civil officers may be im- 
peached. and that means all or none. If 
any civil officer, judge or what not, can 
be put out of office in any other way 
than by impeachment, there is no reason 
why all may not be put out in the same 
way. Civil officers, with the approval of 
the Supreme Court, have been removed 
from office otherwise than by impeach- 
ment, as is evidenced in the case of Mey- 
ers, in the cases of Wallace, Shurtleff, 
Parsons, Blake, Perkins, Keim, Hennen, 
and Regan—nine cases. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has upheld 
the removal from office of civil officers— 
and judges are in that same category— 
otherwise than by impeachment, and 
then gentlemen come here and say that 
impeachment is the only remedy. I ask 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hancock] who would have 
run Judge Manton’s court while he was 
in the penitentiary if he had not re- 
signed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 3 minutes 
more, 

Mr. dOBBS. We remove them by the 
removal statute of the States, and we re- 
move them by sending them to the peni- 
tentiary, and we are going to remove 
them by the passage of this bill, which 
will restore the confidence of the people 
of the United States in and their respect 
for the judiciary. I tell you that this bill 
and its alternative method of judicial 
custer is essential to the preservation of 
our democracy. You do not wish courts 
with armies to back their decrees. The 
only force that backs the decree of a 
court is public sentiment, and in a de- 
mocracy such as ours we must have 
confidence in our bench, or we perish as 
£ democracy. This is the only way to 
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restore it. We cannot have things going 
on the way they are. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Regs] gets up here and 
pooh poohs the idea of the number of 
impeachment resolutions or complaints 
that we canvass in thc Committee on the 
Judiciary, when he knows just as well as 
I do, if he was listening to the debate 
here today, that we have hundreds, and 
we solve the problems in many instances 
by ferreting out the facts that the com- 
plaint comes from a disgruntled litigant, 
and, therefore, we stand as a buffer be- 
tween the bench and disgruntled liti- 
gants, and turn down 97 out of every 100 
eases. Only 12 cases of impeachment 
have been brought in the history of the 
United States, but we have been able to 
convict only one district court judge in a 
contested case. It does not mean that 
we have not the right to proceed under 
article III merely because we have chosen 
to proceed under articles I and II. I ap- 
peal to the hearts and consciences of this 
House, and to your sense of high and 
holy duty, to restore the confidence of the 
people of the United States in the judi- 
ciary. For the sake of the ninety-and- 
nine good judges, under a cloud because 
of one, let us restore confidence in the 
administration of justice in the courts, 
and weed out those who are unworthy 
and bring the administration of justice 
into disrepute. 

No part of the power of this House will 
be taken away or diminished when this 
bill becomes law. The same deliberation 
must be a condition precedent to this 
mode of procedure that is necessary in 
impeachment. But, by this new mode of 
accomplishing the same result, after a 
complaint has been made by a responsi- 
ble person, and after the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has weighed it on the scales of 
its judgment with the utmost of its scru- 
pulous care, it will then report to the 
House which of the two roads is, in its 
opinion, indicated as the better. 

Then the House has the choice be- 
tween the two roads of trial, before the 
Senate or before a special court. Or, of 
course, the House may decide to take 
neither road. 

Impeachment is a ponderous proce- 
dure. It is a mechanism so unwieldy 
that it has probably not been used as 
often as it should have been, and because 
of its inherent defects it has repeatedly 
failed. Impeachment is a 16-inch gun. 
A gun of that size is not needed to shoot 
the twig from under a sparrow. We 
laboriously load this Big Bertha. Occa- 
sionally it is fired. After many shots 
have failed, once in a while a twig falls. 
But such a big gun is unnecessary and a 
waste of time, effort, and ammunition. 
This bill provides a better way—a smaller 
gun with a surer aim. 

Is the removal of a judge who has dis- 
graced his bench of such moment to the 
Nation that the usual functions of the 
Senate and Senators should be paralyzed 
for weeks? Is it necessary that we spend 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars 
per witness to bring them across the con- 
tinent, as we did in the Louderback case? 
Or shall three judges be designated to go 
where the judge sits and there try the 
case and dispose of it in an orderly and 
expeditious manner? 
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The first great reason for the enact- 
ment of this bill is for the sake of the 
bench; for the sake of the men who are 
now adorning the woolsack and who 
lend glory to the administration of jus- 
tice. Not one in a hundred judges have 
ever disgraced themseives, or their office 
or brought administration of justice into 
disrepute. For those honored judges, the 
ninety and nine, we plead for the enact- 
ment of this bill. We need a more ex- 
peditious, a more certain remedy than 
that which is provided by the impeach- 
ment power. In all the history of the 
American Nation there has been only 
one conviction of a United States disirict 
judge in a contested impeachment trial. 
One hundred and fifty years are gone, and 
with all the hundreds of complaints that 
have been registered in that time only 12 
impeachment trials have been orderec by 
this House. There have been two con- 
victions of judges in contested cases, one 
a judge of the commerce court, and the 
other a district judge. Another resigned 
under fire. 

Does this bill imply criticism of the 
Senate? No; certainly not. That august 
body has measured up splendidly under 
the handicaps with which it has con- 
tended. It has done as much of its duty 
as those men who have always been 
worthy to sit in the seats of the mighty 
have been able to perform, as beset as 
they are with public business and their 
multifarious official duties. This bill 
might well be entitled “For the relief of 
the Senate.” The Senators need the 
relief which this bill gives them. When 
the Constitution was written, that body 
had only 26 Members. There were only 
15 district judges in the United States, 
Now we have 96 Senators and 196 United 
States district judges. When the im- 
peachment power was written into our 
Constitution, each district judge loomed 
large on the national horizon because 
they were few. Now they are lost in the 
crowd, so to speak. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The most serious argument advanced 
against the constitutionality of this bill 
is expressio unius, exclusio est alterius. 
From this Latin maxim opponents argue 
that because the impeachment power 
provides a mode of removing a judge and 
no other mode is expressly set forth in 
the Constitution no other mode may be 
provided by law. In other words, the 
expression of the one excludes all others, 
The Constitution has this and nothing 
more to say on the subject of impeach- 
ment: 

The House of Representatives * * œ 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
Officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


That is all. There is no hint that ju- 
dicial ouster is interdicted. In fact, the 
impeachment power and all provisions 
relating thereto are found in articles I 
and II of the Constitution, which are 
separate and distinct from article III, 
which deals with judicial power and pre- 
scribes that “the judges of both the Su- 
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preme Court and inferior courts shall 

hold their offices during good behavior.” 

There are five reasons why the maxim 

expressio unius, exclusio est alterius can 

have no application whatever to this bill: 
1. Stare decisis, contra 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly decided that the 
expression in the Constitution of the im- 
peachment power over all civil officers 
did not exclude the removal from office 
of civil officers by other means. These 
decisions fall into three classes, None of 
them relate to the removal of judges, for 
the removal of no judge has ever been at- 
tempted by any other way than impeach- 
ment, because there has never been any 
law for such a procedure. We are trying 
to pass such an enabling act now. Mark 
you, “all civil officers” means “all.” It 
means all civil officers, including judges. 
There is no special reference to judges 
in either article I or article II. Article I, 
section 4, says “all civil officers” shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Therefore, if any civil officer is excepted 
from its operation, all must be excepted. 
Civil officers appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, are removable by the President 
alone—Myers v. U. S. (272 U. S. 52, 57); 
Wallace v. U. S. (257 U. S. 541) ; Shurtleff 
v. U. S. (189 U. S. 311, at 317) ; Parsons v. 
U. S. (167 U. S. 324); Blake v. U. S. (103 
U. S. 227). 

The following quotation from the 
Shurtleff case is quite in point: 

By the fourth section of article II of the 
Constitution it is provided that all civil 
officers shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. No one has ever supposed that the 
effect of this section was to prevent their 
removal for other causes deemed sufficient by 
the President. No such inference could be 
reasonably drawn from such language. 


Quoting again from the same case, 
page 316: 

The maxim, expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius, is used as an illustration of the 
principle upon which the contention 18 
founded. We are of opinion that thus used 
the maxim does not justify the contention 
of the appellant. We regard it as inappli- 
cable to the facts herein, The right of re- 
moval would exist if the statute had not 
contained a word upon the subject. 


The second class of cases involving 
civil officers are unanimous in their hold- 
ing that the heads of departments have 
the implied power of removal of their 
own appointees. Typical of this class of 
cases are U. S. v. Perkins (116 U. S. 483), 
and Keim v. U. S. (177 U. S. 290). 

The third class of cases involving civil 
officers and their removal are unanimous 
in holding that courts of law have im- 
plied power of removal of all of their 
appointees. Typical of this class of cases 
are Ex parte Hennen (30 U. S. (13 Pet.) 
230); Regan v. U. S. (182 U. S. 419). 
Therefore, inasmuch as these nine cases, 
in three different categories or classes, 
have held that certain civil officers are 
subject to removal otherwise than by im- 
peachment, it cannot be held that arti- 
cle II, section 4, of the Constitution 
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means that impeachment is the only 

mode of removal of civil officers. And 

that is the only section that applies to 

judges with respect to the claimed ex- 

pression of the one excluding the other. 

2. Had the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to grant exclusive power to remove 
civil officers via impeachment, they would 
have said so 


Why did they not use the word “re- 
move” or “removal” instead of the word 
“impeach” or “impeachment”? Cer- 
tainly they knew words and how to use 
them. They were the greatest minds of 
the age and they were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with British precedents and Brit- 
ish law. The impeachment proceeding 
was well known. The Hastings case was 
in its final throes at the time of the 
adoption of our Constitution. There 
had been no change in impeachment law 
in the world in the last century preced- 
ing the adoption of our Constitution, It 
was well known and definitely fixed in 
all of its aspects. So, if the framers had 
meant to establish an exclusive mode of 
removal of civil officers from office, they 
would have said so. 

3. The maxim has no application to an ex- 
press provision selecting one of several 
common-law remedies 
The common-law ouster proceedings 

in England, which were known to every 

member of our Constitutional Conven- 
tion, were: First, three types of legis- 
lative removal—the bill of attainder, 
which is specifically outlawed in our Con- 
stituticn; second, impeachment, which 
we adopted almost literally minus their 
punishment provisions; and, third, an 
address to the Crown, joined in by both 
the House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons. That fails here, of course, be- 
cause we have no crown and, therefore, 
no possibility of an address to the Crown, 
for the Crown is not in this sense even 
remotely akin to the office of President, 

The second type of removal was execu- 

tive. Removal by the Crown of those 

who held their positions under his pat- 
ent, which read, “for the pleasure of the 

King.” Hence, of course, the King had 

that power over his own patentees. Our 

President has and exercises much the 

same power over his appointees. 

The third class of removals in Great 
Britain were the judicial removals—scire 
facias, in the King’s bench, limited to the 
judges of higher courts, and quo war- 
ranto, for the removal of the lower strata 
of judges, 

So all that the framers did in writing 
the impeachment provisions of our Con- 
stitution was to select one out of the five 
existent and used methods of removal 
employed in England. Their common 
law became the law of America, and only 
by limitation of use and by failure to use 
have these other methods of removal— 
which are still available in England— 
fallen into disuse in this country, and pos- 
sibly into extinction because of nonuse. 
4. Without an express provision, impeach- 

ment would have been impliedly prohibited 

by the doctrine of separation of powers 


The reason the impeachment power 
was written into our Constitution was 
that without an express provision grant- 
ing that power to the legislative branch 
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of our Government that branch would 
have had no right to control or to at- 
tempt to control the judicial or executive 
branch, even in this single respect. 

The case of Humphrey's Executor v. 
U. S. (295 U. S. 602) supports that propo- 
sition. Humphrey was a man who occu- 
pied a quasi judicial as well as a quasi 
legislative position, a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This body is 
not within the executive department, 
and must be free from executive control. 
To show that the doctrine of separation 
of powers is still a living force, the follow- 
ing quotation from pages 629 and 630 of 
the Humphrey decision is made: 

The fundamental necessity of maintaining 
each of the three general departments of gov- 
erniaent entirely free from the control or 
coercive influence, direct or indirect, of either 
of the others, has often been stressed, and is 
hardly open to serious question. So much is 
implied in the very fact of the separation of 
the powers of the departments by the Con- 
stitution; and in the rule which recognize 
their essential coequality. The sound appli- 
cation of a principle that makes one master 
in his own house precludes him from impos- 
ing his control in the house of another who 
is master there. James Wilson, one of the 
framers of the Constitution and a former 
Justice of this Court, said that the inde- 
pendence of each department required that 
its proceedings “should be free from the re- 
motest influence, direct or indirect, of either 
of the other two powers.” 


The main purpose of writing impeach- 
ment power into the Constitution was to 
supply a check in the legislative branch 
of our Government against the execu- 
tive, and also over the judiciary, to the 
extent of that impeachment power, If 
that was the purpose, the power must 
have been granted in express terms, else 
it would have been impliedly prohibited 
by reason of the clear enunciation and 
understanding of our theory, doctrine, 
and practice of separation of powers 
among three equal and coordinate 
branches of our Government. 

5. The framers did not wish to make executive 
and judictal officers completely dependent 
upon Congress 
They wanted to give the legislative 

branch a check against the other two 

departments, but they did not wish to 
make the legislative branch supreme and 
completely dominant. They wished to 
confer a power of removal by impeach- 
ment, but the desired limitations on the 
right to punish had to be explicitly 
stated. If they had conferred the full 
power of impeachment, it would have 
carried with it the right to inflict the 
punishments imposed in impeachment 
trials in England. So, desiring to limit 
the legislative branch of our Government 
in the exercise of the power of impeach- 
ment, they said: “But you cannot go be- 
yond the punishment of ouster and future 
disqualification to hold office.” In other 
words, they wished to give one independ- 
ent branch of the Government a limited, 
supervisory control over the others, but 
not the right to hang, draw, and quarter. 


Trial by fury 
Another question as to the constitu- 
tionality of this bill is that it denies to 
the accused the right of trial by jury. 
What are the constitutional guaranties 
ot trial by jury? 
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The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury (art. III, 
sec. 2). 

In 1 criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. * * (sixth amendment.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right to trial by jury shall be preserved. 
(Seventh amendment.) 


Impeachment in England was a crimi- 
nal prosecution, for, in addition to re- 
moval from office, punishments, including 
fines, forfeitures of estates, and even 
hanging, drawing, and quartering could 
be inflicted. But when the impeach- 
ment power was written into our Consti- 
tution it was specifically provided that: 

Judgmen: in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment ac- 
cording to law (art. I, sec. 3). 


So it is apparent that from the be- 
ginning of the power in this country all 
criminal elements were removed from the 
impeachment proceeding. In fact, it was 
specifically provided that for any crimes 
of which the accused might have been 
guilty, he could be prosecuted under the 
criminal law in addition to and wholly 
separate from any impeachment pro- 
ceeding that might be brought against 
him (Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2). 

Aside from criminal prosecutions the 
constitutional guaranty of trial by jury 
extends only to suits at common law. 
Therefore, as proceedings to remove an 
incumbent from his office in the absence 
of other punishment than ouster and 
future disqualification cannot be said to 
be criminal prosecutions, the only ques- 
tion remaining is, Is a civil ouster suit a 
suit at common law? 

Suits at common law was a phrase, the 
meaning of which was clearly known to 
the framers of our Constitution, and each 
of the common-law suits was also well 
known. Assumpsit, detinue, replevin, 
action on the case, and the others were 
as familiar as the A B C's. All of them, 
including scire facias and quo warranto, 
were triable by jury in England because 
there an office was held by the courts to 
confer contractual and property rights. 
But in the United States, except in one 
State, this doctrine has never found any 
fayor whatsoever. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Cren- 
shaw v. U. S. (134 U. S. 99), has given 
as clear an expression to the American 
view as could be wished: 

Public office is a public trust, which confers 
as against the Government no contract or 
property rights. 

For many years trial by jury has been 
unknown in the United States in scire 
facias and in quo warranto actions. 
Neither of these actions has ever been 
used here for the removal of any judge. 
Neither can now be so used. 

The trial of the justiciable issue of 
good behavior, vel non, provided for in 
the pending bill, was utterly unknown to 
the common law. By no stretch of the 
imagination, therefore, can it be said to 
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be included within our constitutional 
guaranty of trial by jury. It is entirely 
new, and the Congress in creating it has 
unquestionable right to make it triable 
by the court, without a jury. 


The power granted by implication in 


article III of the Constitution is none- 


theless potent because it has lain dor- 


mant, awaiting this enabling act to im- 


plement it. The right of removal of 


Federal judges under it is to be vitalized 
by the passage of the pending bill. Such 


a procedure has never been possible be- 
fore, hence, there are no court decisions 
with reference to the exercise of it by 


Federal authority. But substantially the 


same thing has been done by States, and 
not only the State courts but the Su- 
preme Court of United States have up- 
held the procedure and ruled that it 
squares with the requirements of due 
process of law and all other provisions 
of the fourteenth amendment, and 
that— 

nothing in that amendment was intended to 
secure a jury trial in a case of this nature 


(Wilson v. North Carolina, 1069 U. S. 586, at 
594). 


In the proceedings for trying the right 
to office in the case of Kennard v. Louisi- 
ana (92 U. S. 480), the statute provided 
for a hearing without a jury, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
it was not objectionable for that reason. 

In Foster v. Kansas (112 U. S. 201), the 
Kennard case was approved. 

So, by clear analogy, the procedure 
provided in this bill, including the stipu- 
lation that the trial shall be by the court, 
rather than by jury, has been approved 
by the Supreme Court. 

Having disposed of the only two bases 
for questioning of the constitutionality 
of this bill, let us consider the dormant 
power implicit in article III of the Con- 
stitution. If every word relating to im- 
peachment was stricken from the Consti- 
tution, we would still have section 1 of 
article III. This stands by itself, com- 
pletely separated from articles I and 


The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges of both the Supreme and inferior 
courts shall hold their offices during good 
behavior. 


It cannot be held by any stretch of the 
words or by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion that this means that judges are to 
hold office for life. They are to hold 
Office only during good behavior. Who 
is to say whether or not a judge has 
failed to maintain such demeanor and 
thereby forfeited his right to continue in 
office? This bill is founded upon the bed- 
rock principle that good behavior, vel 
non, is a justiciable issue which a court 
would be fully qualified to determine if 
so authorized by appropriate enabling 
legislation. The passage of this bill would 
provide just that. 

This legislation will give assurance of 
an even better judiciary. It will increase 
the respect of the Nation for its courts. 
It will tend to preserve and improve our 
democracy. Justice must be kept pure. 
The spring from which the stream of 
justice flows must not be even slightly 
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contaminated. All men should be able 
confidently to drink therefrom, tasting 
the sweetness of its purity, while slaking 
the thirst of their souls for the essence 
of truth, for righteousness saturated with 
mercy. 

Statesmen will give this measure their 
most serious consideration. It challenges 
to the long view, the high view. Oppor- 
tunity knocks at our door today. We 
have a chance to strike a blow for the 
salvation of the soul of our institutions 
and the administration of justice. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. JONKMAN]. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
only with the greatest hesitancy and 
trepidation that I venture to comment 
upon the remarks made by the esteemed 
gentleman who just preceded me, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HOBBS]. 
It is true that many administration offi- 
cials have been removed by methods 
other than impeachment. However, it 
does seem to me that you will not find 
the answer to this question at the end 
of a syllogism, because the whole ques- 
tion lies in whether or not you are going 
to emphasize the absolute independence 
of the judiciary or are going to emphasize 
the expediency of removing those who 
should be removed. That brings me to 
a remark that was made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
that this is a cumbersome method. How- 
ever cumbersome it may be, that cum- 
bersomeness is not inconvenient to the 
House to such an extent that I have been 
able to learn anything about impeach- 
ment proceedings, There has been none 
during the time I have been here. So it 
does not seem to me that that is a con- 
sideration. 

If I understand it correctly, it is 
claimed that section 4, article 2, of the 
Constitution is the only one that refers 
to impeachment proceedings, where it 
says that the President, Vice President, 
or civil officers can be removed for 
treason, bribery, other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Under that provision on 
those important offenses we say that the 
removal can be made only upon the ver- 
dict of 96 men representing a composite 
judgment from all parts of the country 
in equal proportions. : 

It seems to me that the work of the 
House will remain about the same, in 
other words, to find a prima facie case. 
The only difference will be in the certifi- 
cation to either the Supreme Court or to 
the Senate, as has been done formerly. 
If that is true, that that is the only sec- 
tion that refers to impeachment, is it not 
that the greater contains the lesser, and 
that therefore if those four classifications 
of offenses should be handled by impeach- 
ment, can we say that we can substitute 
another method for that in lesser mat- 
ters, because, after all, good behavior is a 
term of wide latitude? It means conduct, 
deportment, manners, carriage, either 
absolutely or in relation to others, and 
it does not mean crimes. There may be 
a great many things which in one part of 
the country might be considered not good 
behavior and in another part of the coun- 
try it might be perfectly all right. If 
a person unfortunately had three judges 
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sitting from the South, for instance, and 
it was a question of the attitude of that 
particular judge on the racial question, 
you would not have the same jury that 
you would have in a composite jury con- 
sisting of 96 Senators from all parts of the 
United States. 

So there may be other questions upon 
which there would be great difference of 
opinion, but it does seem to me that the 
Constitution in this situation has fixed 
the caliber of jury that will sit in those 
cases. You cannot change the caliber of 
that jury. Certainly noman who is inno- 
cent of an offense and entitled to a trial 
by a jury of 12 men would want that trial 
conducted by 1 juror or 2 jurors, 

Therefore, I say when you look at the 
underlying principle of the thing, namely, 
keeping intact the independence of the 
judiciary, you can in no way substitute a 
jury of 3 men for a jury of $6 men and 
arrive at the same results. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I inauire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has 27 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SUMNERE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall use a little of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 27 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rosson] made a’ fine 
statement in support of this legislation. 
I want to call attention particularly to his 
statement that— 


The executive branch of the Government 
can discipline its own group. The President 
can remove them from office. Other execu- 
tives can remove those under them from office. 
They can clean out and discipline their own 
groups. This House can discipline its own 
membership. We can remove an} Member 
from this House if we have the votes. The 
only branch of this Government that remains 
that is not disciplined except through and by 
this cumbersome method of impeachment is 
the judiciary; and if there is any branch of 
the Government that should be subject to 
scrutiny, it is the judicial branch 


BILL A STEP TOWARD GREATER CONTROL BY 
JUDICIARY OF THE JUDGES 

If this bill is enacted and the judiciary 
demonstrates its efficiency in the prem- 
ises, the time may come when some 
agency of the judiciary itself will aid in 
the preliminary investigation and action 
provided in this bill for the House to do. 
I can see the probable development of a 
practice under which, except in the most 
extraordinary cases, the Department of 
Justice will not institute criminal prose- 
cutions against a judge until he shall 
have been proceeded against and ousted 
as is provided for by this bill. That is as 
it should be. I believe everyone will 
agree to that. A criminal trial of a Fed- 
eral judge already retired has recently 
ben concluded. To the credit of Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, then Attorney Gen- 
eral, the case was brought to my attention 
as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary before it was commenced by the 
Department of Justice, 

If we had had available a reasonable, 
sensible, workable method of trying 
judges, the Department of Justice would 
not have instituted that prosecution 
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until after we had first successfully pro- 
ceeded in an ouster proceeding. I fa- 
miliarized myself somewhat with that 
case. It had many complications. I 
realized it was so beyond reason to ask 
the Senate to turn aside from its general 
duties in times like these to sit for 2 or 3 
weeks trying to determine whether this 
retired judge should be impeached on 
issues which belong in court that I told 
the Attorney General I was sure the 
Committee on the Judiciary would not 
undertake it. Suppose the Committee 
on the Judiciary had undertaken it, made 
the investigation, and recommended im- 
peachment, and the House had voted 
articles of impeachment. Is there any- 
one with any intelligence in this country 
who will pretend to believe that the Sen- 
ate would or should have turned aside 
from its legislative duties and resolved 
itself into a court and sat there for 
3 weeks almost doing nothing but ex- 
amining witnesses, weighing circum- 
stantial evidence, and retaining all this 
in their minds so that they could prop- 
erly discharge a sworn duty to the judge 
and to the people? Everyone must know 
that any attempt to try the case would 
have been at the neglect of their great 
duties as legislators which no other 
agency of Government can attend to, and 
they would have made a farce of an 
attempt to attend to a business as judges 
which they are not and which belongs 
to the courts. 


ENDORSEMENTS OF THE LEGISLATION 


From some of the speeches made today 
one might assume that I am trying to 
break down the independence of the 
judiciary. I am willing to match my 
record against anyone in this House on 
that score. Certainly Chief Justice 
Hughes and the senior judges of the 
circuit courts of appeals comprising the 
Judicial Conference have an interest in 
protecting the independence of the judi- 
ciary. Last year they endorsed this bill 
in principle. Very recently the Judicial 
Conference, presided over by Chief Jus- 
tice Stone, endorsed it in principle. The 
American Bar Association has endorsed 
it. Also the bar associations of a number 
of States and the Chicago Bar Assccia- 
tion have endorsed the measure. I have 
done about all I can do to procure its 
enactment. I am fully convinced of the 
urgent necessity for its enactment if we 
are to preserve an independent and a 
clean judiciary and of the clear consti- 
tutional power and legislative duty to 
enact the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all those who 
have spoken here today be permitted to 
revise and extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives is di- 
rected to the Chief Justice of the United 
States, stating that in the opinion of the 
House of Representatives there is reasonable 
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ground for believing that the behavior of a 
judge to whom this act applies, as provided 
in section 5, has been other than good be- 
havior within the meaning of that term as 
used in section 1 of article III of the Consti- 
tution, the Chief Justice shall convene, or 
cause to be convened, the circuit court of ap- 
peals of the circuit in which the judge resides 
in special term for the trial of the issue of 
good behavior and the right of such judge to 
remain in office. The Chief Justice shall 
designate three circuit judges (one of whom 
he shall designate as presiding judge) to 
serve on such court. Any one or more of 
such judges may be circuit judges of circuit 
courts of appeals of circuits other than the 
one convened in special term, but, if the 
judge whose good behavior is in question is a 
circuit judge, no judge from the same circuit 
shall serve. Such designation shall be made 
only after the Chief Justice has notified the 
judge whose good behavior is in question of 
the names of the judges whom he intends 
to designate to serve on the ccurt and has 
given the judge notified an opportunity to 
present to the Chief Justice a statement of 
reasons why any such judge should not serve. 
If such reasons appear adequate to the Chief 
Justice, he shall notify the judge of another 
intended designee, and the foregoing pro- 
cedure shall be repeated until three judges 
shall have been designated to serve on the 
court, 

Sec. 2. Thereupon, it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to cause to be insti- 
tuted, on behalf of the United States, a civil 
action in such court to determine the right 
of such judge to remain in office. In any 
such action, the United States shall be a party 
to such controversy, and shall have all the 
rights and duties of a plaintiff in a civil action 
in the Federal courts, and the judge shall 
have all the rights and duties of a defendant 
in such an action. In any such action, the 
Attorney General is authorized to avail him- 
self of the services of such Members of the 
House of Representatives as may be desig- 
nated by resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to aid in the prosecution of the 
action. All matters of procedure in any 
such action shall be governed by rules pre- 
scribed by the Supreme Court, but the trial 
shall be without a jury. 

Sec. 3. If the court determines that the 
behavior of the judge has been other than 
good behavior within the meaning of that 
term as used in section 1 of article III of the 
Constitution, the judgment of the court shall 
be that of removal from office. Upon rendi- 
tion of such judgment and until such judg- 
ment is reversed on appeal as provided in 
section 4, the defendant shall cease to have 
any power, authority, or right to act as judge, 
but his salary shall be paid him until the 
expiration of the 30-day period allowed for 
an appeal under section 4 if no appeal is 
taken, or until the determination of such 
appeal, if appeal is taken. 

Sec. 4. From the judgment of any such 
court, either the United States or the defend- 
ant may, within 30 days after its rendition, 
but not later, appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the law and the facts. 
Notice in writing of the taking of such appeal 
must be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
trial court and also of the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and a copy 
thereof must be served on opposing counsel, 
Such appeals shall be subject to and governed 
by the rules of practice and procedure now 
regulating appeals to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or such rules as may here- 
after be adopted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) This act shall apply to all judges 
of courts of ‘he United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories and posses- 
sions, who hold their offices during good be- 
havior, except the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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(b) For the purposes of this act, the term 
“circuit court of appeals” shall Mmeiude the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District of Colum- 
bia shall be deemed a judicial circuit. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bornne, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 146, and, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 282, he reported the same back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hancock) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 40. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote upon the ground that there is 
no quorum present and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. This is an automatic call 
and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 124, nays, 122, not voting 183, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 116] 


YEAS—124 

Barden Granger Pace 
Barnes Grant, Ala. Patman 
Beckworth Green Patrick 
Bell Haines Patton 
Bland Harrington Pierce 
Boehne Harris, Ark. Poage 
Boggs Harris, Va. Priest 
Bonner Harter Rabaut 
Boren Hill, Wash Reed, III. 
Brooks Hobbs Robertson, Va 
Brown, Ga Houston Robinson, Utah 
Bryson Jackson Robsion, Ky. 
Buck Jarman Russell 
Burdick Johnson, Calif. Shanley 
Byron Johnson, W. Va. Sheppard 
Camp Kean Smith. Va 
Cannon, Fla, Kee Smith, Wis. 
Capozzoli Kefauver Somers. N. Y 
Chapman Kelley, Pa South 
Coffee, Nebr. Keogh Sparkman 
Coffee, Wash Kocialkowski Sullivan 
Colmer Lambertson Sumners, Tex. 
Cooley Lanham Terry 
Cooper Leavy Thom 
Courtney Lewis Thomas, Tex. 
Cox Lynch Thomason 
Creal McCormack Traynor 
D'Alesandro tyre Voorhis, Calif. 
Davis, Tenn McLaughlin Vreeland 
Dingell McMillan Walter 
Doughton Mills, Ark Wasielewski 

Monroney Weaver 

Moser West 
Elliott, Calif Murdock Wheichel 
Faddis Nelson White 
Fitzgerald Norrell Wickersham 
Fogarty orton Williams 
Ford, Miss O'Brien, Mich. Worley 
Fulmer Connor Wright 
Gathings O'Hara Zimmerman 
Gibson ONeal 

O'Toole 

NAYS—122 
Allen, La. Bradley, Mich. Chiperfield 
Andersen, Brown, Ohio k 
H. Carl Bul e Collins 

Anderson, Calif, Butler Cravens 
Angell Cannon, Mo. Crawford 
Baldwin 
Bennett Case, S. Dak, Crowther 
Blackney Cunningham 
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Curtis Jones Rolph 
Day Jonkman Sauthoff 
Domengeaux Kennedy, Schuetz 
Dondero Martin J. Schulte 
Durham Kinzer Scott 
Dworshak Kirwan Secrest 
Eaton Kunkel Shafer, Mich. 
Elston Landis Short 
gel pte Simpson 
Englebright Lesinski Smith, Maine 
Fellows Ludlow Spence 
Fenton McGehee ringer 
Fish McGregor Starnes, Ala. 
Flannagan McLean Stearns, N H 
Folger Maciora Stefan 
Forand Magnuson Stratton 
Gale Martin, Mass. Sumner, Dl 
Gearhart Meyer, Md, le 
Gifford Michener Tenerowicz 
Gillie Mundt ill 
Graham O'Brien, N. Y. Tibbott 
Grant, Ind. Paddock Tinkham 
Guyer Pearson Van Zandt 
Gwynne Pheiffer, Vorys, Ohio 
II. William T. Welch 
Edwin Arthur Pittenger Whittington 
Hancock Rankin, Miss, Winter 
Heidinger Rankin, Mont. Wolcott 
Hook Reed, N. Y. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Hope Rees, Kans. Wolverton, N. J. 
Hull Rizley Woodruff, Mich, 
Hunter Robertson, Young 
Jenkins, Ohio N Dak. Youngdahl 
Johnson, III. Rodgers, Pa. 
Johnson,Ind. Rogers, 
NOT VOTING—183 
Allen, Til. Gerlach Mott 
Anderson, Gilchrist M 
N. Mex, Gossett Myers, Pa 
Andresen, Gregory Nichols 
August H. Hall, O'Day 
Andrews Leonard W. O'Leary 
Arends Haileck Oliver 
Arnold Hare Osmers 
Barry Harness Peterson, Fla 
Bates, Ky. Hart Peterson, Ga. 
Bates, Mass, Hartley Pfeifer, 
Baumhart Healey Joseph L. 
Beam Hébert Plauché 
Beiter Heffernan Ploeser 
Bender Hendricks Plumley 
Bishop Hess wers 
Bloom Hill, Colo. Ramsay 
Boland Hinshaw Ramspeck 
Bolton Hoffman Randolph 
Boykin Holbrock Reece, Tenn. 
Bradley, Pa. Holmes Rich 
Buckler, Minn. Howell Richards 
Buckley, N, Y. Imhoff Rivers 
Burch Izac Rockefeller 
Burgin Jacobsen Rogers, Okla 
yrne Jarrett Romjue 
Canfield Jenks N.H Sabath 
Jennings Sacks 
Cartwright Jensen Sanders 
Casey, Mass Johns 
Celler Johnson, Satterfield 
Clason Luther A. on 
Claypool Johnson, Schaefer, Ill. 
Clevenger Lyndon B. Scrugham 
Cluett Johnson, Okla. Shannon 
Cochran Keefe Sheridan 
Cole, Md. Kelly, II. Sikes 
Cole, N. Y. Kennedy, Smith, Conn 
Copeland Michael J, Smith, Ohio 
Costello Kerr Smith, Pa. 
Culkin Kilburn Smith, Wash 
Cullen Kilday Smith. W. Va 
Davis, Ohio Kleberg Snyder 
Delaney Klein teagall 
wey Knutson Stevenson 
Dickstein Kopplemann Sutphin 
Dies Kramer Sweeney 
Dirksen Larrabee Taber 
Disney Lea Tarver 
Ditter McArdle Thomas, N. J 
Douglas McGranery Tolan 
Downs McKeough Treadway 
Eberharter Maas Vincent, Ky. 
Edmiston Maciejewski Vinson, Ga 
Eliot, Mass, Mahon adsworth 
Ellis Ward 
Fitzpatrick Mansfield Weiss 
erty Marcantonio Wene 
Flannery Martin, Iowa Wheat 
Ford, Leland M. Mason Wigglesworth 
Ford, Thomas F. May Wilson 
Gans 3 Woodrum, Va. 
vagan Mills, 
Mitchell 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
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On this vote: 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Cochran against. 

Mr. May for, with Mr. Reece of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr. Randolph for, 
against. 

Mr, Lyndon B. Johnson for, with Mr. Hébert 
against. 

Mr. Tolan for, with Mr. Dickstein against, 

Mr. Hendricks for, with Mr. Ploeser against, 

Mr. Burch for, with Mr. Hill of Colorado 
against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Mr. Plauché with Mr. Ditter. 

Mr. Vincent of Kentucky with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Wene with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Plumley. 
Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Clevenger, 

. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Rockefeller. 
Gregory with Mr. Copeland. 

Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Taber, 
Barnes with Mrs. Bolton. 

. Fare with Mr. Keefe. 

Beam with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Rivers with Mr. Canfield. 

Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Gamble. 
Ramspeck with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Rich. 
Kerr with Mr. Oliver. 

Costello with Mr. August H. Andresen, 
Boland with Mr. Douglas. 

Gossett with Mr. Knutson. 

Beiter with Mr. Powers. 

Manasco with Mr. Gerlach, 

Gavagan with Mr. Howell, 

Larrabee with Mr. Wilson. 

Mahon with Mr. Harness. 

Cullen with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Downs with Mr. Hoffman. 

Ellis with Mr. Jensen. 

Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Dewey, 
Fitzpatrick with Mr. Murray. 

Mills of Louisiana with Mr. Arends. 
Mansfield with Mr. Kilburn. 

Tarver with Mr. Clason. 

Sikes with Mr. Hartley. 

Satterfield with Mr. Wheat. 

Kilday with Mr. Halleck, 

Byrne with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Peterson of Florida with Mr. Dirksen, 
Sanders with Mr. Osmers. 

McKeough with Mr. Cluett. 

Steagall with Mr. Maas. 

Flannery with Mr. Cole of New York, 
Holbrock with Mr. Mott. 

Boykin with Mr. Gilchrist. 

Anderson of New Mexico with Mr. 
Andrews 


with Mr. Treadway 
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Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Gehr- 
mann. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Arnold with Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Cartwright with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Jarrett. 

Mr. Kramer with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Imhoff with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
shire 

Mr 


. Burgin with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Disney with Mr. Culkin. 

Mr. Romjue with Mr. Johns, 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts with Mr, Marc- 
antonio. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Scanlon. 

Mr. Davis of Ohio with Mr. Sutphin, 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr, uson, 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Smith cf 


Mr. Edmiston with Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Flaherty. 

Mr. McArdle with Mr. Eliot of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Mr, Heffernan with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Jacobsen with Mr. Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Smith of Connecticut. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mrs. ODay. 

Mr. Shannon with Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Sacks with Mr. Klein. 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. FOGARTY changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
motion to reconsider is laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The doors were opened. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. BEVERLY M. 
VINCENT, may be excused for 1 day on 
account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table tomorrow and any other special 
orders I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
what the gentleman proposes to discuss? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I was going to 
speak if I might, on the most recent ac- 
tivities of Wendell Willkie. 

Mr. SHORT. That will be very en- 
lightening, and I trust the gentleman will 
ask for sufficient time to permit interro- 
gation and interpolation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 


Mr, FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the pro- 
ceedings by which the bill (H. R. 5750) 
authorizing the procurance and issuance 
of an army of occupation of Germany 
medal for each person who served in 
Germany as a member of the army of 
occupation be vacated and amend the 
proviso in the bill to conform with the 
amendment placed in the body of the 
bill on yesterday, and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings by which the bill 
H. R. 5750 was engrossed, read the third 
time, and passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the change? 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, this was 
a bill to confer a medal upon members 
of the army of occupation in Germany. 
After the bill was introduced I learned 
that the bill as it was at that time writ- 
ten did not include some men who had 
served in Austria-Hungary and also in 
Berlin. So the body of the bill was 
amended to include those Lames. Now, 
I want to amend the proviso in order to 
include the same men. 

LXXXVII ——516 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservaticn of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Fappis: On 
page 1, line 6, after the word “man”, insert 
“of the armed forces.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “Germany”, 
strike out “as a member of the Army of” and 
5 “or Austria-Hungary during the period 
of.” 


The amendments were ugreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read e third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the procurement and 
issuance of an army of occupation of 
Germany medal for each person who 
served in Germany or Austria-Hungary 
during the period of occupe tion.“ 


CONSTITUTION OF ARMY CHAPLAINS 
CORPS 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend the title ci the bill (H. R. 
5356) to constitute an Army Chaplains 
Corps with a major general as chief, to 
conform to the amendment placed in the 
body of the Dill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I offe. an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title of the bill to read: “A bill 
to constitute an Army Chaplains Corps with 
a brigadier general as chief.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
radio address I delivered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a statement I made 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
on two subjects; in one to include an 
article by Mrs. Roosevelt and in the other 
to include a speech by the Honorable 
Adolph Berle. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ON THE BILL 
H. R. 146: TRIALS AND JUDGMENTS 
UPON ISSUE OF GOOD BEHAVIOR IN 
THE CASE OF CERTAIN FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
spoke on the bill (H. R. 146) to provide 
for trials of and judgments upon the 
issue of good behavior in the case of cer- 
tain Federal judges may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CORRECTED VOTE 
ON THE BILL H. R. 146: TO PROVIDE 
FOR TRIALS OF AND JUDGMENTS UPON 
THE ISSUE OF GOOD BEHAVIOR IN THE 
CASE OF CERTAIN FEDERAL JUDGES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces 
the corrected vote on the bill (H. R. 146) 
to provide for trials of and judgments 
upon the issue of good behavior in the 
case of certain Federal judges. After the 
tally clerks have rechecked the responses, 
the vote stands: Yeas, 124; nays, 122. 

The bill is passed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjournec until tomorrow, 
Thursday, October 23, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will continue public 
hearings on Thursday, October 23, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., on H. R. 3254, to safeguard 
and protect further the lives of fishermen 
at sea and to place fishing boats under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation, and for other purposes 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, October 28, 1941, to 
begin hearings on proposed amendments 
to Securities Act, 1933, and Stock Ex- 
change Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Patents under the che irmanship of Hon. 
Fritz G. Lannam will hold hearings on 
trade-marks (H. R. 102) beginning Tues- 
day, November 4, 1941, at 10 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


1011. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
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Federal Security Agency for the fiscal 
year 1942, amounting to $15,900 (H. Doc. 
No. 408), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BLAND: Commitee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4871. A bill to 
amend section 96, title 2, of the Canal Zone 
Code, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1291). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H.R. 5888. A bill providing certain relief 
to cotton producers whose 1941 crop was 
substantially reduced by reason of excessive 
rainfall, boll-weevil infestation, or other nat- 
ural causes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. R. 5889. A bill to amend the Revenue 
Act of 1941 (Public 250, 77th Cong.); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 5890 A bill to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: 

H. R. 5891. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prevent pernicious political activ- 
ities,” approved August 2, 1939, as amended, 
with respect to its application to officers and 
employees of the Federal Government and of 
State and local agencies; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R.5892. A bill to regulate the placing of 
children in family homes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 5893. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a Board of 
Public Welfare in and for the District of 
Columbia, to determine its functions, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 16, 1926; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 5894. A bill to promote and protect 
the public welfare by regulating shipment 
and sale in interstate and foreig. commerce 
of butter containing any artificial color or 
flavor or which is chemically neutralized, 
unless such butter is so labeled; to regulate 
the advertising of such butter; to provide for 
the enforcement of this act; to provide pen- 
alties; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R.5895. A bill to authorize the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board to allocate 
one-half of the income from certain property 
to the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 5896. A bill for the relief of M. L. 
Leopold Rosenberg and his wife, Lisa; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 
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H. R.5897. A hill for the relief of Fisil 
Rosenberg and his wife, Sofie; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 5898. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Leonard Almas; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

By Mr. £LLIS: 

H. R. 5899. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Howell Hodges; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 5900. A bill to restore John Gilbert 
DeMuth, formerly a captain of Motor Supply 
Train No. 428, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, who rendered active military 
service as a commissioned officer during the 
World War, to the emergency officers’ retired 
list with pay; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.5901. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Milina; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: 

H.R. 5902. A bill for the relief of Ed Win- 

free; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1940. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Lathers Local, No. 42, 
petitioning the various Federal officials and 
agencies entrusted with the responsibilities 
of granting priorities, to grant such priorities 
to all United States Housing Authority aided 
projects in conformity with community needs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1941. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Lathers Local, No. 42, requesting that 
defense housing projects be placed in the 
hands of local housing authorities rather than 
setting up additional organizations that are 
not acquainted with local conditions; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1942. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
J. D. Watson and 600 other residents of 
Leavonworth. Kans., urging the signing of 
petition No. 7 to bring House bill 1036, known 
as the Townsend plan, to the floor of the 
House of Representatives for open debate; 
also to support said bill when it comes up for 
vote; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1943. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of Isa- 
belle Shaw, secretary, and members of group 
No. 2, of the Woman's Society of Christian 
Service, Methodist Church, Shelby. Ohio, urg- 
ing tne enactment of Senate bill 860, to pro- 
vide for the common defense in relation to 
the sale of alcoholic Hquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States, and for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1944. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the 
Carpenters Local Union 67, favoring amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

1945. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Wade Hampton Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, No. 763, Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging the passage of House bill 5743; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1946. Also, petition of the General Welfare 
Center, No, 137, South Gate, Calif., requesting 
consideration and enactment of House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1941 


Rey. Dr. William J. Lallou, professor, 
Department of Theology, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 
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O God, in whose all-pervading and 
all-sustaining presence we ever live, radi- 
ate the light of Thy Holy Spirit upon 
those who are assembled in this Cham- 
ber for the honor of Thy name and in 
the interests of that glorious country 
which in Thy Providence we are priv- 
ileged to call our own. Bless the objects 
of this meeting. Enlighten those who 
are striving to insure the successful con- 
tinuance of our American experiment in 
self-government. Inspire and guide our 
legislators in these troublous times in 
their quest for a means which will guar- 
antee permanent concord among nations. 
Grant, we beseech Thee, that under their 
direction, as the American eagle a gen- 
eration ago brought to a war-weary 
world the olive branch of peace, so now 
may he be the herald of a lasting peace 
on earth, a participation of that blessed 
peace to come, the peace which passeth 
all understanding. We ask it, O Heay- 
enly Father, through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day of 
Tuesday, October 21, 1941, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr, HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Adams Ellender Nye 

Aiken George O'Daniel 
Andrews Gerry O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gillette Pepper 

Ball Glass Radcliffe 
Bankhead Green Rosier 
Barbour Guffey Russell 
Barkley Gurney Schwartz 
Bilbo ‘atch Shipstead 
Brewster Hill Smathers 
Bridges Holman Spencer 
Brooks Hughes tewart 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lee Truman 
Capper Lucas Tunnell 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McNary Wallgren 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Walsh 
Connally Mead White 
Danaher Murdock Wiley 

Davis Murray 

Doxey Norris 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey! and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are detained on impor- 
tant public business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Butow], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HERRING], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Peace], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
ops], the Senator from South Carolina 
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Mr. Surrnl, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Tres], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. McNARY. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. Aus- 
TIN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Reep], the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosrey], and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr, WILLIS]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT—DELETIONS 
FROM THE RECORD 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on 
October 20 I made an address which ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
Pages 8066, 8067, and 8068. At certain 
points in my remarks it may appear that 
I was adversely reflecting upon the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Many Members of this body who, when 
they are necessarily absent on official 
business, rely upon the Recorp to keep in 
touch with the proceedings, and certainly 
all the Members of the other House of 
Congress would, upon reading the REC- 
orD, wonder why some of the observa- 
tions I made had been included in my 
remarks. The way the RECORD appears, 
one would think upon reading it that my 
verbal assault, in places, upon the Sena- 
tor from Texas had been purely gratui- 
tous, that it had been actuated, if you 
please, by some malevolent motive, or 
some attitude disparaging the status and 
the personality and conduct of the Sena- 
tor from Texas, without rhyme or rea- 
son or excuse. 

I think I may properly say in my own 
behalf—and the Record will bear me 
out—that I have never reflected ad- 
versely upon any Member of this body, 
either in speech or otherwise, and have 
never resorted to personalities in the con- 
duct of the business before us. It seems 
appropriate, then, Mr. President, that we 
examine the Recorp to perceive that pre- 
viously to my taking the floor the Senator 
from Texas had spoken; and his remarks 
appear at pages 8062 and 8063. However, 
the Record report of what the Senator 
from Texas had said on the floor wholly 
eliminates the disparaging and detrac- 
tory remarks with reference to myself 
which had impelled me to speak when I 
found opportunity to reply. 

There is some question as to how far a 
Senator may go, under the prevailing 
custom, with reference to the revision of 
remarks, The Senate rules are silent 
upon the point, so far as I know. There 
is quite a common custom, I think, 
among Senators, to examine the tran- 
scripts of their remarks, to correct errors 
of grammar, if any there be, and I dare 
say that from time to time, in the rapid- 
ity of cross-fire and colloquy, the report- 
ers have difficulty, despite their expert- 
ness, in following everything that is said. 
Consequently, in the interest of accuracy, 
some minor changes are to be permitted, 
under the general rules of revision, I 
know of nothing which authorizes the 
deletion of whole sentences, many of 
* or whole paragraphs, several of 

em. 
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In conjunction with certain other Sen- 
ators, upon whose advice and counsel I 
rely in very great part, I have been at 
pains to examine the Official Rerorter’s 
minutes of what the Senator from Texas 
actually said in the debate to which I 
have referred. The Official Reporter's 
minutes are at hand, and are available 
for examination if anyone chooses to 
examine them. I have made an exact 
record of the points at which deletions 
occur, and exactly what phraseology and 
what deletions have resulted. 

Mr. President, I assume it is possible, 
if two Senators have a colloquy, and both 
agree that certain changes be made, that 
the Recorp could be revised, based on 
such consent. I assume, moreover, on 
the other hand, that when one Senator’s 
remarks are almost entirely by way of 
reply to certain remarks which have orig- 
inated with another Senator, who later 
deletes entirely what he has said, it does 
leave the remarks of the responding Sen- 
ator suspended, so to speak, without 
predicate, without basis, and it would ap- 
pear—I used the word “malevolent” ear- 
lier—depending, of course, on the extent 
to which the Senator who has deleted the 
remarks has gone in the first place. 

Because this whole situation which 
arose on Monday was undoubtedly a 
source of great embarrassment to the 
Senator from Texas, he, upon sober re- 
flection, and upon considering what he 
himself could see in black and white was 
something that would not look too well 
in perpetuity, and certainly something 
which would not perpetuate his status 
individually, if you please, as I think 
other Senators on the floor practically 
unanimousiy agreed anyway, it is not to 
be wondered that, as a gentleman, he 
did delete those remarks from the REC- 
orp. It is because it has left my own 
reply to him in such curious extra posi- 
tion that I comment at all, in order that 
the Recorp may show what has hap- 
pened. 

Under the circumstances, I think I am 
right in saying that, while we have never 
adopted rules dealing with this situation, 
at some time we might well consider 
adopting the House rules applicable to 
such situations, or of falling back at least 
upon the House rules, which I under- 
stand require that no such deletion take 
place without the consent of the pre- 
siding officer. Perhaps it aiso might go 
the full length of requiring the consent 
of another Senator who may or may not 
be involved in the colloquy or verbal con- 
8 which ensues in the debate on the 

oor. 

Whether or not such a study of our 
situation should be made by the com- 
mittees of the Senate dealing with such 
matters, I leave for the consideration of 
such committees. I do want the Recorp 
to speak, however; I do want the RECORD 
to show what happened; and I believe 
that with this explanation the reason for 
the state of suspense in which the dele- 
tions have left my remarks will become 
8 apparent to all future examina- 

on. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed each without amend- 
ment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1713. An act to amend Public Law Num- 
bered 718, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved 
June 25, 1938; and 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Army officers 
designated by the Secretary of War to take 
final action on reports of survey and vouch- 
ers pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, 
unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruc- 
tion of Government property. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1508) to 
provide for the pay of aviation pilots in 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 1701. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and mileage or transportation for 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and retired 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps; 

S. 1782. An act to authorize the payment 
of a donation to and to provide for the travel 
at Government expense of persons discharged 
from the Army of the United States on ac- 
count of fraudulent enlistment; and 

S. 1840. An act to supplement tLe Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 27, 
1941, for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4498) to pro- 
vide for the admission to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital of insane persons belonging to 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 235) to amend sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue Code 
by extending the time for applications, 
and changing the procedure, for certifi- 
cation of national-defense facilities and 
contracts for amortization purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R.146. An act to provide for trials of 
and judgments upon tne issue of good be- 
havior in the case of certain Federal judges; 

H.R.1106. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. across the 
aa National Guard Target Range, 
Mich.; 

H. R. 1595. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Plumas National 
Forest, Calif.; 

H. R. 2799. An act authorizing the con- 
veyance to the State of Virginia, for high- 
way purposes only, a portion of the Naval 
Mine Depot Reservation at Yorktown, Va; 

H.R. 2811. An act to extend the time for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the cities of Du- 
buque, Iowa, and East Dubuque, Ill., under 
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authority of the act approved July 18, 1939, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3330, An act to authorize the sale, 
exchange, or other disposition of certain 
securities held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; 

H. R.3390. An act to amend section 117 
of the Judicial Code, as amended, with re- 
spect to the constitution of circuit courts 
of appeals; 

H. R. 4226. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice-breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; 

H. R. 4381. An act to repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction 
of bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H. R. 4642. An act authorizing Douglas 
County, Nebr., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Florence Station, in the 
city of Omaha, Nebr.; 

H. R. 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settle- 
ments with payees of lost or stolen checks, 
which have been paid on forged endorse- 
ments, in advance of reclamation, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5120. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the remain- 
ing portion of the Grosse Point Lighthouse 
Reservation by deed to the city of Evanston, 


III.: 

H. R. 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion, by the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Island 
and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5171. An act to amend section 392 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to provide for separate appro- 
priation accounts for administrative expenses 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, so as to modify the 1- and 2-percent 
limitations on administrative expenses and 
to provide over-all limitations in lieu thereof, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5185. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide a method 
for the settlement of claims arising against 
the Government of the United States in sums 
not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (42 Stat. 1066); 

H.R, 5287. An act relating to the transfer 
to the Secretary of War of certain lands owned 
by the United States; 

H. R. 5356. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general as 
Chief; 

H. R. 5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission and to validate payments made 
for that and other purposes; 

H. R. 5377. An act to amend section 111, 
title 18, of the Code of the District of Colum- 
bia, with respect to designation of deputy 
clerks by the clerk of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 5413. An act to validate settlement 

claims established on sections 16 and 36 
within the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
Settlement project in Alaska, and for other 
purposes; 
H. R. 5428. An act making eligible for citi- 
zenship any alien not racially ineligible to 
naturalization heretofore admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence under 
special act of Congress; 

H. R. 6458. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Alaska; 

H. R. 5476. An act to provide aviation edu- 
cation in the senior high schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
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H. R, 5486. An act to provide for means of 
egress for buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5509. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase or accept 
as gifts motorboats, yachts, and similar ves- 
sels for Coast Guard use; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate à free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

H. R. 5557. An act authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Montezuma, Ind.; 

H. R. 5558. An act increasing motor-vehi- 
cle-fuel taxes in the District of Columbia for 
the period January 1, 1942, to June 30, 1949; 

H. R. 5591. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; 

H. R. 5653. An act to extend, under cer- 
tain conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of the 
War Department, and before transmitting 
the same to the General Accounting Office; 

H.R, 5692. An act amending section 204 of 
the act of March 4, 1909; 

H. R. 5708. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act; 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation of 
Germany Medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; 

H. R. 5757. An act to define and punish 
vagrancy in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5784. An act to consolidate the police 
and municipal courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5785. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of disbursing and certifying officers, and for 
other purposes; 

H R 5802. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of law relative to the withdrawal of 
brandy for fortification of wines and pro- 
duction of wines, brandy, and fruic spirits so 
as to remove therefrom certain unnecessary 
restrictions; and 

H. J. Res. 225. soint resolution to declare 
October 28, 1941, Statue of Liberty Day. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


S. 1731, An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to provide salvage facilities, and 
for other purposes; 

H. . 4498. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission to St. Elizabeths Hospital of insane 
persons belonging to the Foreign Service of 
the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 235. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for applications, and 
changing the procedure, for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


OCTOBER 23 


REFORT ON NUMBER or MEN IN ACTIVE TRAIN- 
ING AND SERVICE IN THE LAND FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of War, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, relative to the number 
of men in active training and service in the 
land forces on the last day of September 1941 
under section 3 (b) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE Navy 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, relative to 
divisions of awards of certain quantity con- 
tracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, and ac- 
cessories therefor entered into with more 
than one bidder under authority of law; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Aucust 1941 Rerort or R. F. C. 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, reporting, 
pursuant to law, relative to the activities and 
expenditures of the Corporation for the 
month of August 1941, including statement 
of loan and other authorizations made dur- 
ing that month, etc. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. W. H. Bennett, of Fishkill, N. Y., pray- 
ing that the United States keep out of war 
and that no changes be made in the Neu- 
trality Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of the State of Kansas praying for 
the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide 
for the common defense in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members of 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments; to the table. 


RESOLUTION OF BROTHERHOOD OF WIS- 
CONSIN DISTRICT OF THE AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Mr. WILEY presented a letter embody- 
ing a resolution adopted at the conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood of the Wisconsin 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church, at Appleton, Wis., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


WISCONSIN DISTRICT BROTHERHOOD 
OF THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


Madison, Wis., October 17, 1941. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The following reso- 
lution was passed by our organization on 
October 12, and as secretary I have been in- 
structed to send you a copy. 


“We the members of the Brotherhood of 
the Wisconsin District of the American Lu- 
theran Church assembled in regular conven- 
tion at Appleton, Wis., on October 12, 1941. 
representing approximately 2,200 Lutheran 
men of this State and whose objectives are 
the protection of church, home, and state, 
and the preservation of the bill of rights. 
voicé our protest to our Chief Executive's 
statements concerning paragraph 124 of the 
Soviet Constitution. 

“Whereas thousands of clergymen have 
been killed or exiled and millions of Chris- 
tians have been either starved, persecuted, 
exiled, or executed; and 
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“Whereas no religious training is permit- 
ted and no religious literature is either per- 
mitted to be published or disseminated; and 

“Whereas in view of the foregoing which 
conclusively proves the utter falsehood of 
the allegations propounded to the American 
people by our Chief Executive that Russia 
has religious freedom: Be it 

“Resolved, That we are earnestly opposed to 
the attitude of our Chief Executive and his 
interpretation of article 124 of the Soviet 
Constitution; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the press, to the Senators, to our 
Congressmen, and to Dr. Ralph Long of the 
National Lutheran Council,” 

An acknowledgment covering receipt of 
this communication will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wisconsin DISTRICT BROTHERHOOD 

OF THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Ray F. KORFMACHER, Secretary. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND REPEAL OF NEU- 
TRALITY ACT—RESOLUTION OF AMER- 
ICAN LEGION 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is now considering the 
revision or repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recor at this point a resolution 
passed by the American Legion at its last 
national convention held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From Summary of Proceedings, Milwaukee 
National Convention, September 15 to 18, 
1941, p. 76] 

Whereas, we believe in our constitutional 
form of government and are determined that 
it shall be maintained as a beacon light of 
freedom for all nations and peoples—especial- 
ly those attacked by the forces of nazi-ism 
which we condemn as opposed to the rights 
of freemen everywhere; 

Whereas, the freedom of the seas has been 
the traditional policy of the United States 
since its foundation and has been so enunci- 
ated by our President; and we are opposed to 
any surrender of this policy or any appease- 
ment toward the aggressor nations, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan—toward whom we demand 
a policy of stern and exact justice: Now, 
theref e, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled, That 

(a) We approve and endorse the foreign 
policy of the President and the Congress and 

(b) We urge the immediate repeal of the 
so-called neutrality act; 

(c) We urge all Americans to join us in 
a united, wholehearted, and unswerving sup- 
port of our Government’s foreign policy, to 
the end that the American way of life may 
survive in a world of freemen. 


LETTER RELATIVE TO ARMING OF MER- 
CHANTMEN AND EDITORIAL FROM 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Thomas H. 
Rowen, of Philadelphia, concerning effec- 
tive arming of merchantmen, also an 
editorial from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 
of October 19, 1941, entitled “Common 
Sense,” and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
October 18, 1941. 
Senator James J. Davis, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Davis: In regards to the 
so-called arming of our merchant marine, 
merchant ships: First, I would like to tell 
you I have been following the sea all my life. 
I have been an officer of said American mer- 
chant ships on the 18th of January 1942 for 
the space of 53 years. During this time I 
have visited every port in the world but a 
few, such as China and Japan, I have never 
been, During the first World War I ran to 
Marseilles, France, and to ports in South 
America, and I am still following sea at this 
date. I would like to set forth my opinion 
of arming our ships to you, having the ex- 
perience and length of time constantly at 
sea. I am quite sure I know of what I can 
say. For instance, if we are going to arm 
our ships let it be done right. Please re- 
member none of these merchant ships have 
any armor plate—they are just a shell 34- 
inch thick. Now if we only put one gun 
forward and one gun aft you might as well 
put none, unless one intends to shoot cod- 
fish balls or dough balls, and besides a 4-inch 
gun or even anything less than a 6-inch gun 
might just as well stay in the shipyard. 
Please remember the British merchant marine 
had one gun aft, and one gun forward. All 
of their ships had this—I saw many myself— 
but you well know what it amounted to? 
Most of the British merchant ships have al- 
ready been sunk, as I say you just as well 
send our ships to sea without any guns at 
all, unless you arm them right, and well, for 
the instant you send them in the war zone, 
there no doubt the enemy will get most of 
the ships—our ships. Some will say they 
can do much damage, that is right if they 
run into some crippled ship, or a ship that 
is sick and out of order, so therefore if you 
don’t arm our ships right, don’t arm at all. 
I am in favor of sending our ships anywhere 
in the world where there is water enough to 
float the rhips, but send them there properly 
fitted out for the job you expect them to do, 
otherwise from my experience you will have 
less ships coming back than you sent 
over. Understand I am a 100-percent Amer- 
ican and I know what I am saying here, no 
matter what anyone else will say. I know 
my ship but to get me right I am in favor 
and want to see our ships go anywhere in 
the world—where the master sees fit to take 
her—without anyone telling me where and 
how I should go. But, above all, arm the ships 
properly, even then the chance of getting 
there inside of a bad war zone is some chance 
to take. We have a Navy for such a purpose, 
even if you arm a merchant ship. She leaves 
port with the big odds against her. Even if 
ship and cargo, and even if the crew is in- 
sured, look at the families and their children. 
Don’t send your crew on a suicide trip but 
see your ships get to the port you intend 
them to get once they leave their sailing port. 

Yours truly, 
THomas H. ROWEN. 
[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of October 
19, 1941] 


COMMON SENSE 


Are we being pulled into two wars at the 
same time? 

An American destroyer is torpedoed in 
the Atlantic. Our Navy orders American 
merchantmen in the Pacific to flee to friendly 
ports. The Mikado picks a pro-Axis general 
to form a war government in place of one that 
has been negotiating with the United States. 
In Washington the House pulls one of the 
two remaining teeth of the Neutrality Law, 
and authorizes arming of merchant ships. 
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Advancing Nazi forces batter at the gates of 
Moscow, hoping to knock out the Red Army 
so they can turn all-out against Britain. 

That is just part of one day’s war news. 
And it is rather a large order for the Ameri- 
can public to digest. 

What does it all mean? Not even the 
Washington wise men can be certain. The 
initiative is in Berlin and Tokyo, and their 
strategy is to keep the United States guessing 
in this fatal game. 

But even the humblest American—the guy 
who does the fighting and pays the bill for 
any war—knows a few things. They are 
simple rules, distilled from the blood and 
tears of past crises and wars, handed down 
from father to son, the teaching of experience 
which Americans call “horse sense.” 

No American should be ashamed to apply 
horse sense to this national crisis, just be- 
cause it is cluttered up with unfamiliar for- 
eign place-names, streamlined propaganda, 
and experting by assorted specialists, tech- 
nicians and officials in diplomacy, defense, 
and war. The fact is that the experts haven't 
been doing so well of late in any country, 
including our own, 

So the old common sense of the people is 
very much in order now. It says: 

Keep your shirt on. 

Speak softly and carry a big stick. 

Don't start a fight you can’t finish. 

Don’t get caught in the middle. 

We offer these homely adages to the Presi- 
dent and Congress in their patriotic efforts to 
keep this unprepared Nation out of war, and 
certainly out of two wars at the same time. 


SALE OF LIQUOR AND SUPPRESSION OF 
VICE IN VICINITY OF MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter and a resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held at Wichita, on October 
14, deploring the failure on the part of 
the Federal Government to keep its 
promise to protect States having laws 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors; also declaring their support for 
Senate bill 860 for the protection of mili- 
tary camps against the sale of beer and 
intoxicating liquors. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 


Wichita, Kans., October 18, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, representing several thousand mem- 
bers in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, 
and Colorado, in annual meeting assembled 
at Wichita, Kans., October 14-19, 1941, deeply 
deplore the failure on the part of our Federal 
Government to keep its promise to protect 
States whose laws deny the distribution of 
hard liquors. 


We vehemently protest the 712 Federal 
liquor stamps issued to Kansas in violation 
of our State laws. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank C. Brown, 
Clerk of Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 
Wichita, Kans., October 18, 1941. 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In view of the malicious en- 
croachment of liquor and prostitution upon 
our Army training centers and the boast of 
the brewery interest as stated in the May 
issue of Brewers Digest that they seek to 
“cultivate a taste for beer in millions of 
young men who will eventually constitute 
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the largest beer consuming section of our 
population“ 

Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends, repre- 
senting several thousand members in the 
States of Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Missouri, does hereby respectfully but 
emphatically urge you as a member of our 
Senate to steadfastly support Senate bill 
No. 860 on your Senate Calendar. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK C. Brown, 


Clerk of Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


COMMITTEE REPORT FILED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
21st instant, 

The following report of the Committee 
-on Appropriations was submitted on Oc- 
tober 21, 1941: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R 5788. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 721). 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of the Commit- 
tee on Claims were submitted: 


By Mr, CAPPER: 

H. R. 413. A bill for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; without amendment (Rept. No. 722); 

H. R. 733. A bill for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; without amendment (Rept. No. 
723); 

H. R.2378. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
G. Moyer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
724); 

H. R. 2463. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Donald Crump and Mrs. John N. Crump 
and for the relief of Emma Jane Crump and 
Mildred Lounedah Crump; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 725); and 

H. R. 2546. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Max Adams Shepard; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 726). 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

H.R.3872. A bill for the relief of Towne 
school district No. 6, Fractional Monroe 
Township, Newaygo County, Mich,; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 727); 

H.R. 4117. A bill for the relief of W. L. B. 
Van Dyke; without amendment (Rept. No. 
728); and 

H. R. 4622. A bill for the relief of Catharine 
Schultze; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
729). 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1563. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Albert M. Howard; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 730); and 

H R.3194. A »ill for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; without amendment (Rept. No. 731). 

By Mr. ROSIER: 

H. R. 2459. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
H. Sommer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
732); 

H. R. 3003. A bill for the relief of Lueberta 
Wiison; without amendment (Rept. No. 
733); 

H. R. 3086. A bill for the relief of Harold E. 

Marquis; without amendment (Rept. No. 


784); 

H. R. 3270. A bill for the relief of John K. 

3 with amendments (Rept. No. 
* 

H. R 3499. A bill for the relief of Frank 
E. Day; without amendment (Rept. No. 
736); and 

H. R.3500. A bill for the relief of J. R. 
Giles; without amendment (Rept. No. 737). 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

H. R. 4411. A bill for the relief of the Can- 
ton Exchange Bank and the First National 
Bank of Canton, Miss.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 738); and 
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H. R. 50-1. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Alex Papana; without amendment (Rept. No. 
739). 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

H. R. 734. A bill for the relief of Kula 
Sanatorium; without amendment (Rept. No. 
740); and 

H. R.4803. A bill for the relief of certain 
personnel of the Army on account of loss of 
personal property as a result of a fire on 
April 11, 1940, at Fort Benning, Ga.; with- 
cut amendment (Rept. No. 741). 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1654. A bill for the relief of the Mer- 
chants Distilling Corporation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 751); 

S. 1778. A bill for the relief of Leslie 
Truax; with amendments (Rept. No. 763); 

S. 1848. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hugh G. 
Nicholson; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
752); 

5.1906. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 753); 

H. R. 268. A bill for the relief of James 
Wood; with an amendment (Rept. No. 760); 

H. R. 466. A bill for the relief of J. T. 
Colter; with an amendment (Rept. No. 761); 

H.R.1511. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
O'Hara and Stephen F. Maroney; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 762); 

H. R 2208. A bill for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; without amendment (Rept. No. 742); 

H. R. 2462. A bill for the relief of William 
Schoeb; without amendment 
743); 

H R. 2962. A bill for the reliei of John C. 
Martin; without amendment (Rept. No. 744); 

H. R.3174. A bill for the relief of H. L. Rep- 
part and others; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 745); 

H. R. 3643. A bill for the relief of Kehl 
Markley, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
746); 

H. R. 4061. A bill for the relief of Louise L. 
Kapfer; without amendment (Rept. No. 747); 

H. R. 4062. A bill for the relief of Alta 
Ledgerwood; without amendment (Rept. No. 
748); 

H. R. 4245. A bill for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 749); 

H. R. 4503. A bill for the relief of Hattie 
Dillon; without amendment (Rept. No. 750); 

H. R. 4570. A bill for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 754); 

H. R.4777. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Kehaya; without amendment (Rept. No. 755); 

H R 4778. A bill for the relief of Delbert 
E. Libbey; without amendment (Rept. No. 
756): 

H. R. 4879. A bill for the relief of J. A. 
Sandel] and Frances Sandell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 757); 

H. R. 4964. A bill for the relief of Elsie 
Hugaboom; without amendment (Rept. No. 
758); and 

H. R. 5594. A bill for the relief of the Kulp 
Lumber Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
759). 


(Rept. No. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on Octo- 
ber 20, 1941, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 260) to permit mining 
within the Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument in Arizona. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

S. 2005. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire lands or interests in 
lands for the Geological Survey; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2006 (by request). A bill to adjust the 
pay, allowances, and rank of officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 2007. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, Lieutenant Commander (SC) United 
States Navy, and R. D. Lewis; 

S. 2008. A bill authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to settle and 
adjust the claim of Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
and 

S. 2009. A bill to relieve certain employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration from finen- 
cial liability for certain overpayments and 
allow such credit therefor as is necessary in 
the accounts of certain disbursing officers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

(Mr. BANKHEAD introduced Senate bill 
2010, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2011 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Willard R. Centerwall, formerly Superin- 
tendent and Special Disbursing Agent at the 
Tongue River Indian Agency; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


PARITY PRICES FOR CERTAIN AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill, and wish to make a very 
brief statement about it. The bill is de- 
signed to continue the parity price loans. 
The present law provides for the crop of 
1941 only. The bill now introduced pro- 
poses to make the plan permanent, and 
in view of the discussion proceeding all 
over the country about a ceiling on agri- 
cultural prices, the bill proposes to put 
a floor under prices at 100 percent of 
parity. 

I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (S. 2010) to provide loans upon 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco was 
read twice. by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. McNARY. I was about to pro- 
pound a question to the able Senator 
from Alabama; but probably the bill will 
speak for itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McNARY. There was so much 
noise that I could not hear what the able 
Senator from Alabama said. If it is his 
purpose to make permanent the law 
which permits loans on certain agricul- 
tural commodities up to 85 percent of 
parity, I was about to ask whether it ap- 
plied to all commodities, and was limited 
to 85 percent of the parity price. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. No; the bill is ex- 
actly like the other measure, it applies 
to those commodities which are under 
control programs, the five basic com- 
modities, and the figure is increased from 
85 percent to 100 percent. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator will recall 
that the limitation to the five so-called 
major commodities was expanded last 
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spring so as to include other commodities 
which are equally important to the agri- 
cultural producers of the country. I shall 
not argue that question; it will come be- 
fore the committee. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I was in favor of 
the expansion, and I recognize that there 
is merit in it. 

Mr. McNARY. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Les. 

Mr. McNARY. We will consider the 
matter there. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED OR PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or ordered to be placed 
on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R.1106. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Rallroad Co, across the 
Kalamazoo National Guard target range, 
Michigan. 

H. R. 5356. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general as 
chief; and 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation of 
Germany Medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1595. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Plumas National 
Forest, Calif.; 

H. R. 5287. An act relating to the trans- 
ter to the Secretary of War of certain lands 
owned by the United States; and 

H. R. 5413. An act to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 with- 
in the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
Settlement project in Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

H. R. 2799. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance to the State of Virginia, for highway 
purposes only, a portion of the Naval Mine 
Depot Reservation at Yorktown, Va.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2811. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the cities of Dubuque, 
Towa, and East Dubuque, III., under author- 
ity of the act approved July 18, 1939, as 
amended, and for other p 

H. R. 4226. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice-breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; 

H. R. 4381. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H. R. 4642. An act authorizing Douglas 
County, Nebr., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Florence Station, in the city of 
Omaha, Nebr.; 

H. R. 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 5120. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the remain- 
ing portion of the Grosse Point Lighthouse 
reservation by deed to the city of Evanston, 
III.; 

H. R. 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion, by the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Island 
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and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5509. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase or accept as 
gifts motorboats, yachts, and similar vessels 
for Coast Guard use; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and 

H. R. 6557. An act authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near Montezuma, Ind.; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, 


H. R.3330. An act to authorize the sale, 


exchange, or other disposition of certain se- 
curities held by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and 

H. R. 5802. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of law relative to the withdrawal of 
brandy for fortification of wines and produc- 
tion of wines, brandy, and fruit spirits so as 
to remoye therefrom certain unnecessary 
restrictions; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settlements 
with payees of lost or stolen checks, which 
have been paid on forged endorsements, in 
advance of reclamation, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 5185, An act to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide a method 
for the settlement of claims arising against 
the Government of the United States in sums 
not exceeding $1,000 in any one case.“ ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (42 Stat. 1066); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5171. An act to amend section 392 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to provide for separate ap- 
propriation accounts for administrative ex- 
penses of the Agricultural Adjust Adminis- 
tration, so as to modify the 1- and 2-percent 
limitations on administrative expenses and 
to provide over-all limitations in lieu there- 
of, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other purposes; and 

H. R. 5458. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Alaska; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 5377. An act to amend section 111, 
title 18, of the Code of the District of Colum- 
bia, with respect to designation of deputy 
clerks by the clerk of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

H. R. 5476. An act to provide aviation edu- 
cation in the senior high schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5486. An act to provide for means of 
egress for buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5558: An act increasing motor-vehi- 
cle-fuel taxes in the District of Columbia tor 
the period January 1, 1942, to June 30, 1949; 

H. R. 5591. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Revenue A.t of 1939, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5708. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act; 

H. R. 5757. An act to define and punish 
vagrancy in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5784. An act to consolidate the police 
and municipal courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 5428. An act making eligibie for citi- 
zenship any alien not racially ineligible to 
naturalization heretofore admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence under 
special act of Congress; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 
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H. R. 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; and 

H. R. 6653. An act to extend, under cer- 
tain conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of 
the War Department, and before transmit- 
ting the same to the General Accounting 
Office; to the calendar. 

H. R. 5692. An act amending section 204 
of the act of March 4, 1909; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 5785, An act to fix the responsibilities 
of disbursing and certifying officers, and for 
other purposes; to the Coramittee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 146. An act to provide for trials of 
and judgments upon the issue of good be- 
havior in the case of certain Federai judges; 

H.R.3390. An act to amend section 117 
of the Judicial Code, as amended, with re- 
spect to the constitution of circuit courts of 
appeals; and 

H. J, Res. 225. Joint resolution to declare 
October 28, 1941, Statute of Liberty Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Barkiey, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Mississippi, 
Mr. Doxey, be assigned to service on the 
following committees: Education and Labor, 
Judiciary, Manufactures, and Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 
EXPENSES OF CERTAIN PERSONS DIS- 

CHARGED FROM THE ARMY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1782) to authorize the payment of a 
donation to and to provide for the travel 
at Government expense of persons dis- 
charged from the Army of the United 
States on account of fraudulent enlist- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendment of the House, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
THOMAS of Utah, Mr, LxE, and Mr. AUSTIN 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL-DEFENSE 
HIGHWAYS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1840) to supplement the Federal Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on 
May 27, 1941, for the immediate construc- 
tion of roads urgently needed for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the amendment of the 
House, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. 
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Davis, and Mr. Tuomas of Idaho confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the last 
decade was the first in our national his- 
tory that did not record economic ad- 
vancement for the American people as a 
whole. In more than a half century of 
observation of American business, this is 
the longest and hardest pull I can recall 
for the people as a whole. No satisfac- 
tory explanation of this trouble can be 
found in laying the blame at any one 
point. Our ills were a long time in the 
making. Finally they gathered up in one 
mass, and everyone suffered. 

The spirit of defeat prevailed too long. 
Too many leaders have taken the atti- 
tude that any movement up the economic 
ladder must be followed forthwith by a 
step backward. Already the prophets of 
doom are saying that the productivity of 
the last 18 months will not continue long. 
They point to the present backswing and 
declare it holds bad portents of the future. 
This lack of confidence hurts the Nation. 
We need courage to believe in America 
and to go forward. With prudent na- 
tional leadership and a working spirit of 
cooperation we can move steadily ahead. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, that 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a part of my remarks a splendid state- 
ment from the Pittsburgh Press of Octo- 
ber 3, 1941. 

This is the spirit which America needs 
in the present hour as we prepare for the 
defense of our liberties now and in the 
days which inevitably will follow the 
present emergency. In the post-war 
period we shall have even greater need 
for the courage, inspiration, and common 
acceptance of the responsibilities which 
come with the free way of life we have 
pledged ourselves to maintain. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of October 
8, 1941 
NEITHER A SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NOR A PRIVATE 
ASSET 


The essence of the American political de- 
mocracy is economic freedom. The right and 
the opportunity to produce—and to buy and 
sell nd exchange the fruits of production 
is implicit in the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution. But no mere words on paper can 
guaranty the human freedoms set forth in the 
Bill of Rights. Personal liberty cannot be 
divorced from economic independence. The 
opportunity to achieve economic independ- 
sere exists only in a system cı free enter- 
prise. 

The American way of life is a business way 
of life. No trade or profession, no sociai or 
political institution, no art or science or char- 
ity exists in this country but is influenced by 
that fact. Every form of human endeavor in 
America is shaped by that fact. It is the 
common denominator. 

The American newspaper is an integral part 
of the American way of life. It draws its 
vitality from, and contributes vitality to the 
American system of free enterprise. Without 
the newspaper, the system of mass production, 
which has resulted in the highest standard 
pba aad any people has ever known, could not 
exist. 

The cost of a single manufactured product 
to the consumer—whether it is tooth paste or 
automobile—is determined in large part by 
the number of such units a manufacturer 
can sell. The more he can produce and sell, 
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the cheaper he can sell them. That’s the key 
to the mass production system. 

In order to create this market the manu- 
facturer must explore and create human 
needs and desires. He must advertise. 

Like every other American institution, the 
newspaper draws its revenue from the marts 
of trade. Through its editorial content— 
1. e., its news, features, editorial policies, etc.— 
a newspaper attracts an audience. The ad- 
vertiser buys space in the newspaper in order 
to reach that audience. 

The merchandiser is little concerned with 
the newspaper’s editorial content. His con- 
cern is in how many people, and what kind 
of people the newspaper's editorial product 
attracts. The quantity and quality of that 
audience is the gage which determines the 
amount of space the merchandiser buys in 
the newspaper. 

The newspaper which is most alert to the 
interests of the public it serves is the news- 
paper which as a rule will attract the largest 
number of readers. Therefore, while adver- 
tising is the chief source of his revenue, the 
publisher's concern is to create an editorial 
product that will serve the interests of the 

test number of people. 

This is both a private and a public re- 
sponsibility; and whether the publisher dis- 
charges this responsibility adequately and 
faithfully is in the hands of the public he 
undertakes to serve, because the public ex- 
tends or withdraws its patronage of a news- 
paper on the basis of its estimate of the 
publisher’s editorial product. 

Tle fact that in America, advertising is the 
chief source of newspaper revenue is of tre- 
mendous significance, because in no nation 
of the world which is not democratic in form 
or in spirit, does it exist. In nations other 
that those, the only newspapers of any con- 
sequence are newspapers which exist not on 
their revenues, but on subsidies. In America, 
no newspaper of any consequence exists 
through subsidy. 

The essence of a free press lies in the finan- 
cial independence which is derived from 
revenues earned in a system of free enter- 
prise. 

The method by which human freedoms 
have been destroyed in the dictator countries 
is familiar to everyone. A free press—being 
the most powerful of freedoms, and to a dic- 
tator the most dangerous—is the first to be 
destroyed. But a free press does not neces- 
sarily have to be destroyed at the point of 
a bayonet. There are other and more sub- 
tle ways. In a business way of life, the tech- 
nique lies in business methods. 

A free press can be destroyed through the 
power of government to dry up sources of 
revenue by restrictions and regulations. 

A free press cat. be destroyed through the 
power of minority pressure grcups, exercising 
the technique of boycott. 

There are certain forces in this country 
hostile to a free press for sinister reasons. 
There are other forces, sincerely interested 
in the public welfare, equally dangerous to 
a free press. 

These are those people—some in high Gov- 
ernment places—who contend that advertis- 
ing is unsocial or that it is an economic waste. 

It is not necessary to debate the motiva- 
tion of either of those groups of people The 
effect of their theories and economic fallacies 
would be the same, if put into effect. The 
effect would be to destroy American freedoms. 

We have no pious attitude in this matter. 
AS newspaper owners and publishers, the 
destruction of a free press in America would 
mean the destruction of our assets, of our 
life work, of long-held journalistic ideals and 
objectives. We do not pretend that our in- 
terest in the preservation of a free press is 
other than enlightened self-interest. 

Self-interest in this matter, however, can- 
not be disassociated from the public intereet. 
This is a problem of primary and funda- 
mental concern to those millions of Ameri- 
cans who believe in, and wish to perpetuate 
the American way of life, 
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What we mean by freedom of the press 
is really freedom of expression. The news- 
paper happens to be one medium, and one 
forum for free expression. Freedom of the 
press is neither a special privilege nor a 
private asset. Freedom of the press is & 
privilege extended to all of the people, and 
the possession of that privilege carries with it 
a responsibility to safeguard and preserve it. 

There is no such thing as perfection, in an 
imperfect world. Newspapers reflect the per- 
sonalities and the political and economic 
faiths of their owners. American newspapers 
make no claim of infallibility. But Ameri- 
can newspapers can make one claim proudly— 
that they are free. They are free, because 
the American people are free, because the 
American system is a system of free enter- 
prise. The American press will always be free 
so long as the system of free enterprise en- 
dures in this country. 

Tue PITTSBURGH PRESS. 


STATEMENT BY DR. RAMON CASTILLO, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA, ON 
THE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ARGENTINA 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor the statement by 
Dr. Ramon Castillo, Vice President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, regarding the trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Ar- 
gentina, signed on October 14, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS ON THE TRADE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND ARGEN- 
TINA 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Washington Daily News of 
October 16, 1941, on the occasion of the sign- 
ing of the reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Argentina, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LUCAS ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Senator Lucas at LaGrange, Ill., Oc- 
tober 20, 1941, dealing with the United States 
and the international situation, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
BEFORE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record the statement 
made by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on October 21, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


WHA SAE BASE AS BE A SLAVE?—ADDRESS 
BY SECRETARY ICKES 

Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, at 
Chicago, Ill., October 20, 1941, entitled “Wha 
Sae Base as Be a Slave?” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY PAUL V. McNUTT ON PRESER- 
VATION OF HEARING 


[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
delivered on October 22, 1941, by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, in con- 
nection with National Hearing Week, which 
appears in the Appendix] 

ADDRESS BY HON. THURMAN ARNOLD 

BEFORE CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE AS- 

SOCIATION 


[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a radio address 
delivered on October 16, 1941, by Hon. Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, before the thirteenth an- 
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nual meeting of the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Association at North Kansas City, Mo,, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE TENNESSEE RIVER GOES TO TOWN— 

ADDRESS BY DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 

Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recosp an address de- 
livered by David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of 
the Board, Tennessee Valley Authority, At- 
Janta, Ga., October. 6, 1941, on the subject 
The Tennessee River Goes to Town.] 


ADDRESS BY GOV. J. HOWARD McGRATH 
AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO SENATOR 
GREEN 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rercord the address de- 

livered by Gov. J. Howard McGrath, of 

Rhode Island, at a testimonial dinner ten- 

dered to Senator Green by the Town Criers 

of Rhode Island on the occasion of his sev- 
enty-fourth birthday, which appears in the 

Appendix] 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., COMMUNITY 
CHEST—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. 
FARLEY 
Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 

t have printed in the Recorp an address by 

Hon. James A. Farley at the opening of the 

Oommunity Chest drive in New Brunswick, 

N. J., on October 16; 1941, which appears In 

the Appendix] 


SENATOR McKELLAR AND THE T. V. A.— 
ARTICLE BY GEORGE MORRIS 

IMr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article by 

George Morris entitled “T. V. A. and MCKEL- 
LAR,” which appears in the Appendix. 


MESSAGE BY MAYOR “DWARD J, KELLY, 
OF CHICAGO, ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
haye printed in the Recorp a message from 
Mayor Edward J Kelly ſo the people of Chi- 
cago on the subject of national defense, 
which appears in the Appendix] 


THE REPUBLICAN OBSTRUCTION—AR- 
TICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 
IM.. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorn an article from 
the Washington Post of October 23, 1941, by 
Walter Lippmann, entitled “The Republican 
Obstruction,” which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
REPEAL OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT—MES- 
SAGE TO REPUBLICAN SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a message to 
Republican Senators and Representatives 
relative to the proposed repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, together with the signers, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


GREEN COUNTY AND YELLOW CHEESE 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obteined leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Eva Molm and Arthur W. Baum, entitled 
“Green County and Yellow Cheese,” pub- 
lished in the Country Gentleman for October 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL CEMETERY IN VICINITY OF 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
793) to provide for a national cemetery in 
the vicinity of Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate 
disagree to the amendment of the House, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 


Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Hin, and Mr Hol- 


MAN conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PAY OF AVIATION PILOTS IN THE NAVAL 
AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1508) to provide for the pay of aviation 
pilots in the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and for other purposes, which were, 
on page 3, line 1, after “duty”, to insert 
“in an enlisted status”; on page 3, line 3, 
to strike ou “$5,000” and insert “$10,- 
000, under the Nationa: Service Lite In- 
surance Act of 1940 (Public, No. 801, 76th 
Cong. title VI, pt. DD”; on page 3, line 7, 
after personnel“, to insert a comma and 
“or, upon commissioning pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of this act, such commissioned 
officers”; on page 3, line 8, to strike out 
all after “expense” down to and including 
“entitled” in line 11; and on page 3, after 
Ine 11, to insert: 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this act, except as 
may be necessary to adapt the same thereto, 
shall apply to regular enlisted members of the 
Coast Guard Reserve in relationship to the 
Coast Guard n the same manner and to the 
same extent and with the same relative con- 
ditions in all respects, including availability 
of applicable appropriations, as are provided 
for enlisted men «f the Naval Reserve in re- 
lationship to the Navy, and the authority 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Navy in 
respect to the Navy is similarly conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury in respect 
to the Coast Guard. 


Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ETC., OF CERTAIN 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OF 
NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1701) 
to provide for pay and allowances and 
mileage or transportation for certain offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Naval Re- 
serve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, which was, on 
page 2, to strike out all of section 2, and 
insert: 


Sec, 2. Officers and enlisted men of the 
Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and 
retired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps (of grades entitled to 
transportation for dependents in the regular 
Navy or Marine Corps) who were ordered to 
active duty (other than training duty) on or 
after September 8, 1939, and who reported 
for duty under such orders, shall be entitled 
to transportation for their dependents to the 
place of reporting for active duty. 

Sec. 3, In case of travel heretofore per- 
formed, as provided in section 2 of this act, 
by such personnel and their dependents, the 
Comptroller General of the United States is 
authorized and directed to allow pay and 
allowances and transportation or mileage as 
provided in this act. 


Mr, WALSH. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
SUPPLEMENTAL LEND-LEASE APPROPRIA- 

TIONS 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 5788, making supplemental ap- 
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propriations for the national defense, 
being commonly known as the lend-and- 
lease bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5788) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I think 
there may well be some explanation 
made of the measure, even though Sen- 
ators generally are advised of the situa- 
tion. The bill as it comes from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations contains three 
titles. The first title is the lease-and-lend 
chapter of the bill; title II deals with 
certain deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriations; and title III contains gen- 
eral provisions. I wish first to make 
some comment on the lease-and-lend 
portion of the bill. 

The appropriation in title I is based 
upon the original Lease-Lend Act of 
March 11, 1941, which authorizes in its 
essential part the procurement of defense 
articles for the governments o° any coun- 
tries whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States. 
That is the fundamental purpose of the 
bill—to provide defense articles for coun- 
tries whose defense is vital to the defense 
of the United States. 

On March 27, 1941, a bill providing an 
appropriation of $7,000,000.000 was 
passed by Congress, and became a law, 
under the authority of the Lease-Lend 
Act. Of the $7,000,000.000 thus appro- 
priated, there has been expender as of 
October 1, $590,000.000. There has been 
obligated $4,300,000,000. There remains 
unobligated $2,700,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
state at that point how long it will take 
to produce the obligated 84, 300,000,000 in 
terms of goods? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Knudsen, who ap- 
peared before the committee, was asked 
substantially that question, and he gave 
us information as to the general defense 
program of production. He does not 
segregate the items in his program. He 
tells us that the entire defense program 
of production will be completed, with 
very few exceptions, by the 31st of De- 
cember 1943. He thinks that the addi- 
tional appropriation contained in the 
pending bill could be superimposed upon 
the present scheme of production, and 
would not take a considerably longer 
time, but would run parallel with the 
other. 

There will be found in the Senate 
hearings a graph which was furnished 
by Mr. Knudsen indicating the progress. 
On page 62 is a graph setting forth the 
ageregate defense appropriations, stag- 
gered as they were by independent, indi- 
vidual acts, running up to an aggregate 
of some $53,000,000,000 or $54,000,000,000. 
The graph contains a middle line of con- 


tracts awarded, amounting to some $36,- 


000,000,000 or $37,000,000,000. Then it 
contains a line showing the expected pro- 
duction, which would result in complete 
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production under the fifty-billion-odd 
dollars about the latter part of 1943. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr, McNARY. The able Senator 
states that $50,000,000,000 has been 
either appropriated, authorized, or con- 
tracted. What period of time does that 
cover? 

Mr. ADAMS. That covers all appro- 
priation acts for the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942. I think perhaps there is a certain 
amount which antedates that time, rep- 
resenting simply contract authorizations 
or appropriations of prior years which 
have not been completed, but it repre- 
sents the so-called defense program so 
far as it has gone through. 

Mr. President, the act now in effect 
provides for the fitting in of the $6,000,- 
000,000 appropriation contained in this 
bill as a supplement to the $7,000,000,000 
measure; that is, the funds are to be fit- 
ted in as if it were a continuous appro- 
priation of the $13,000,000,000, with the 
same bookkeeping, the same contracting 
devices, the same procurement devices. 

The present bill appropriates $5,985,- 
000,000. That is the amount which was 
recommended by the President and by 
the Bureau of the Budget. That is the 
amount recommended by the House com- 
mittee and was in the bill as it passed the 
House. The Senate committee has rec- 
ommended the passage of this portion of 
the bill without amendment. 

It is perhaps proper to say that that is 
the general, but not the unanimous, opin- 
ion of the committee. The result is that 
if we may refer to this bill in terms of 
$6,000,000,000 rather than $5,985,000,000, 
we have in this bill and in the one pre- 
viously passed roughly $13,000,000,000 to 
be expended in the procurement of de- 
fense articles for other nations. 

Referring again to Mr. Knudsen, it 
should be said that when he was asked 
what part he had in laying out the pro- 
gram, he replied, “I have no part in that. 
I am at the head of the production 
agency. Iam told that so many tanks, so 
many airplanes of a certain type, so much 
powder, so many shells, are wanted. Our 
job is not to pass upon the necessity or 
propriety of these specifications, but to 
produce them. We are solely a produc- 
ing agency.” 

He was then asked what he did when 
he had produced a required number of 
implements of war, as to dividing them 
between lend-and-lease designations and 
United States Army and Navy designa- 
tions. He said, “When I produce the 
tanks or airplanes, their distribution is 
out of my jurisdiction. Again I am 
simply the producing agency, not the dis- 
tribution agency. I do not pretend to 
know, and it is not my business to know, 
whether a tank which is produced by 
contracts we let is going to England or is 
going to be turned over to the American 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand 
the Senator’s statement, the total car- 
ried in both lend-lease appropriation 
measures,. which is approximately $13,- 
000,000,c00-—— 
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Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Will be inte- 
grated into one contractual program, 
which is expected to terminate about 
January 1, 1944. Is that correct? 

Mr. ADAMS. There are two periods. 
The bill itself, together with the original 
lease-and-lend bill, contemplates the 
conclusion of the making of contracts 
as of June 30, 1943. ‘The title of the bill 
specifically points that out, and the bill 
itself so provides. However, contracts 
may be made priod to June 30, 1943, for 
materials which may not be delivered 
until after that date. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is there no sub- 
sequent limitation upon the time when 
they may be delivered, although con- 
tracted: for prior to the limitation? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; it is a period in 
1946. That is, it is possible for the carry- 
ing out of this program to run into 1946. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is what I 
was trying to get at, if the Senator will 
bear with me: 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The second ap- 
propriation of $6,000,000,000, the Sena- 
tor says, is now to be integrated into the 
same time program as was the first ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is that the result 
of increased necessities abroad since the 
first appropriation was made, or is it 
merely a confession that the first appro- 
priation was not adequate to the necessi- 
ties as originally presented? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am not prepared to 
answer as to what may be in the minds 
of those who are making the recommen- 
dation to us, nor was the Senator’s ques- 
tion answered very clearly in our hear- 
ings. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The obvious in- 
quiry to which -ny question leads is 
whether this is the final lend-lease ap- 
propriation which will be necessary to 
implement the program up to January 
1, 1944, or whether we are to get still 
further supplemental requests within the 
same time limit. 

Mr. ADAMS. I may say to the Sena- 
tor, giving my own view, which I think 
is a minority view, that I thought the 
original $7,000,000,000 was to be the con- 
clusion of the lease-lend program. I sat 
in a conference at which a discussion was 
held as to whether the $7,000,000,000 
should be divided up into two or three 
installments, or whether, as the phrase 
was used, “the entire jolt” should be 
taken at one time. I thought that was 
the conclusion, I mean, it was merely a 
deduction. 

Beyond that, I think we may antici- 
pate, in view of what was said to us, that 
there will be further lease-and-lend bills. 
I think we have started on that course; 
and I will point out one reason which 
leads to it. 

There is nothing in the bill before us 
which contemplates any aid to Russia, 
It was specifically stated to us that noth- 
ing for Russia is contemplated in the 
funds appropriated by this bill. It is not 
unreasonable or unnatural to feel that if 
we are going to pursue a program, as we 
have done, of aiding countries in their 
defense, there is a step to be taken in 
aid of Russia. ‘Ve are now told that 
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much material is going to Russia, but up 
to this time Russia has paid for every- 
thing which has been sent her; and we 
are advised that it is expected to con- 
tinue to exact payment so long as Russia 
is able to continue to pay. No one seems 
to know just where that point is. No one 
seems to know just what Russia’s finan- 
cial ability may be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, what the 
Senator finally says is that there is no 
assurance that even in the period up to 
January 1, 1944, it may not be necessary 
to have still further lend-lease appro- 
priations? 

Mr. ADAMS. So far as the word 
“necessary” goes, that is one thing; but 
I am anticipating, in view of what is in 
our records, that there is more than a 
possibility; there is a probability of ad- 
ditional requests upon the Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me ask the 
Senator whether he thinks there is any 
economic or physical limit beyond which 
we cannot go in these aspects. 

Mr.ADAMS. The Senator knows that 
I think there is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the rea- 
son why I asked the Senator the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ADAMS. And the Senator knows 
that I am among those who are very 
apprehensive on that score. I am very, 
very fearful that the point beyond which 
we cannot go in our expenditures with- 
out disturbance may not be so far re- 
moved as some persons think. Only one 
thing is certain, and that is the uncer- 
tainty of where that point is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May we not 
reach a point where we not only cannot 
avoid disturbance but where we cannot 
even hope physically to produce sufficient 
materials to meet expectations which we 
may without warrant arouse abroad in 
respect to the reliance that can be put 
upon us; and will there not ultimately 
be the most tragic sort of disillusionment 
over there? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; if we arouse such 
expectations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Have we not 
aroused them? 

Mr. ADAMS. I read in the press that 
certain representatives of the executive 
department have given assurances or 
made promises; but I have never per- 
sonally conceded that a representative 
of the executive department can bind the 
Congress, which is the appropriating 
body, as to these matters, although such 
representatives can incite the expecta- 
tions as to which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam joining the 
Senator in his attitude upon this bill; 
but I do not want to be any part of a 
notification to the world that we have 
an unlimited Treasury, and that we can 
be an unlimited arsenal, and that there is 
no end to the reliance that other nations 
can put upon usin their wars. [Manifes- 
tations of applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator feel, 
after listening to all the testimony before 
his committee, that this second lend- 
lease appropriation bill is essential to our 
own defense? 
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Mr. ADAMS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor, so that he may understand my posi- 
tion, that I voted against the original 
lease-lend bill. I did not approve of the 
underlying theory that it was our duty to 
underwrite certain European nations in 
any way. Since that time, the Congress 
to which the Senator and I belong having 
adopted the lease-lend program, I have 
felt it my obligation, as I think it is that 
of every other Senator, to carry out in 
good faith the lease-lend program within 
its appropriate limitations; that is, I 
have not agreed with those who have felt 
that the war abroad is our war. We have 
in this country those who think it is. I 
have not agreed with those who felt that 
it was essential to American safety that 
we maintain certain European nations. 
I have felt that we were playing the part 
internationally of a good citizen. I chose 
to regard the lease-lend bill as an act of 
international good citizenship. That is, 
I felt that, as certain other countries were 
beset by ruffians, we were going to help, 
just as if while traveling along the streets 
of Washington, we saw someone beset by 
robbers and ruffians we would not go 
along on the other side of the street but 
would, as good citizens, step in and try to 
help. I felt that it wasa voluntary action 
on our part, and even though we were not 
successful our country was not in fatal 
jeopardy. I differed with a good many in 
that viewpoint, but as I have approached 
the matter, I have reached the same 
result. 

In further answer to the Senator, let 
me say that having taken the step which 
we took in the lease-lend bill, and now 
being told by the administrative officers 
of the Army and Navy that it is esential 
to carry out the program which has been 
embarked upon, I think the additional 
amount should be appropriated. I do not 
agree with all the items. In my judg- 
ment, the bill includes some items which 
should be eliminated, but I think that the 
United States will get more for each dol- 
lar of defense appropriations sent abroad 
than it will from the dollars appropri- 
ated and spent in this country for war 
material, which will probably be parked 
on the vacant lots of the Nation, which, 
I believe, will never be used, and which I 
hope will not be, while the money which 
we spend under this bill will go to war 
material which will be used. We are 
spending for our defense program a far 
greater amount in the country; indeed, I 
think that we are getting to the point 
where the problem is to see how much we 
can produce and not how much we need. 
I am inclined to think we are somewhat 
beyond our necessities when our necessi- 
ties are considered in the light of our 
financial safety. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. The Senator stated a 
moment ago that definite assurance had 
been given before the committee that 
none of the money now being appropri- 
ated would be used for arms and imple- 
ments of war or any other munitions to 
be sent for the purpose of aiding Russia. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I, in order to be a 
little more accurate, state that none of 
the money was contemplated to be used 
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for Russia, but under the bill itself it 
would be legally possible to use it for that 
purpose. 

Mr, LUCAS. That is the point I was 
going to make. There is no question 
that under the original bill or under the 
pending bill, if there was a change of 
mind, the administrative branch would 
have a right to use this money for the 
defense of Russia, provided they thought 
xpending it for the benefit of Russia 
would be in the interest of the defense 
of the "Inited States of America. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
that in the program is contemplated the 
expenditure of $150,000,000 in South 
America. I think there is far greater 
need that we should send money to Rus- 
sia and far greater good to be accom- 
plished by sending it there than by send- 
ing it to South America. 

Mr. LUCAS. I can understand how 
the Senator feels about South America, 
We have discussed that question a good 
many times. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have the Chicago 
viewpoint abort that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I doubt that; but let me 
ask one other question, if the Senator 
will permit me to ask it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. In this bill I notice that 
to the Department of Agriculture is be- 
ing appropriated $1,000,000,000. I have 
not had an opportunity to read the testi- 
mony. Will the Senator be good enough 
to give me briefly the break-down of that 
item? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know that I 
can comply with the word “briefly,” be- 
cause in such a matter I should not want 
to limit myself too narrowly; but I can 
tell the Senator 

Mr. LUCAS. In a few words, will the 
Senator state what is to be done with 
the billion dollars? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not want the “few 
words” suggestion put in. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
was rather in a hurry and I did not want 
to detain him. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; I will say to the 
Senator from Ilinois that a bill which 
appropriates $6,000,000,000 I think ought 
not to be hurried. I think we frequently 
have made the mistake in this body of 
having a controversy over small items 
and passing the large items without ade- 
quate consideration. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
as to that. 

Mr. ADAMS. A tabulation appeared 
in the House hearings, It was presented 
by Secretary Wickard. I do not have 
the number of the page. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is to be found 
at page 68. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator is correct. 
It is on page 68. It includes dairy prod- 
ucts, $191,000,000; meat and fish, $330,- 
000,000—I am eliminating the thousands 
of dollars—eggs, $170,000,000; fruits and 
vegetables, $43,000,000; cereals, $25,000,- 
000; vitamins and fruit juices, $13,000,- 
000; tobacco, $51,000,000; cotton, $47;- 
000,000; supplies for the Near East, $32,- 
000,000; miscellaneous items, $93,000,000. 
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With the odd hundreds of thousands 
which I have not read, that the total is 
exactly $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
one further question. 

Mr. ADAMS, Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is the money which is 
now being appropriated to be placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and expended as he sees fit in line with 
the break-down the Senator has just 
read? 

Mr. ADAMS. Of course, the bill puts 
the money in the hands of the President, 
and he has the authority to authorize 
the heads of his agencies to expend it, 
I take it that it is the reasonable expecta- 
tion—I know it is the expectation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture—that the money 
will be put in his hands, as the money was 
placed in his hands under the $7,000,000,- 
000 appropriation; that is, he has had in 
his hands $500,000,000 from the $7,000,- 
000,000, and that is to run, he anticipates, 
until the end of December of this year. 

The process is this: He will buy not 
from the farmers but from the dealers— 
the purchases made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be made exclusively 
from dealers—and the commodities 
which he buys will be turned over to 
Great Britain. There may be some lit- 
tle sent to China or elsewhere, but the 
major part will be sent to Great Britain. 
Great Britain, in turn, according to its 
past practice, will sell such agricultural 
products to retail merchants in England 
and the retail merchants will sell them 
to customers in England. The British 
Government is in a measure subsidizing 
retail merchants by selling the products 
to them at a sum less than their original 
cost, so that the cost to the English 
consumer will be reduced by the extent 
to which the English Government con- 
tributes to their cost. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will we get the 
money which the English consumer pays? 

Mr. ADAMS. I was afraid someone 
would ask that question. I have traced 
the situation so far as information is 
available. It is provided in the original 
Lease-Lend Act that for the materials 
which are sent abroad there shall be a 
consideration. As the Senator is aware, 
that is a very vague provision. The con- 
sideration may be payment or repayment, 
or any other consideration, direct or in- 
direct, as the President deems proper. In 
other words, it is left to the President to 
decide what consideration there shall be, 
7 there is the expectation of considera- 
tion. 

The arrangements for compensation 
are still a matter of negotiation. Ar- 
rangements have not been concluded with 
Great Britain as to what is to be paid 
or what compensation is to be received 
by this country. I think the last word 
we have is that a form of contract has 
been worked out here and has been sent 
abroad. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is now 
talking, is he not, about negotiations 
which have been previously made under 
the original lend-lease bill? 
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Mr. ADAMS. Yes; and they are to go 
along naturally under this bill, as this bill 
becomes practically a part of the original 
appropriation, and is under the original 
authorization act. 

Mr. LUCAS. So, if I understand the 
Senator correctly, whatever negotiation 
the President has made through the Ag- 
ricultural Department dealing with the 
basic commodities which have been taken 
over by England heretofore, there has 
been up to this time no definite contract 
or consideration which has been agreed 
upon between the two governments. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. I think 
it is stated that Dean Acheson, acting 
for the State Department, has been in 
charge of the negotiations. In order to 
make my remarks clear, here is the pro- 
vision of the original Lease-Lend Act as 
to compensation: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfac- 
tory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect bene- 
fit which the President deems satisfactory. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator a question. The Senator 
said there was some difference in the 
committee. Is it not true that when the 
vote was taken in the full committee 
there was on!y one vote cast against the 
bill as the Senator has reported it to the 
Senate? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator speaks the 
gospel. I may say that that vote was not 
that of the Senator from Tennessee. I 
wish to make that clear. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator 
will permit me to speak a little later, and 
I will assure him and all others who are 
concerned that it was not the vote of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Was the Senator 
from Colorado satisfied with the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in explaining what seemed to be the 
inconsistency between his request for a 
billion dollars to help feed Britain and the 
original statement published in American 
newspapers that Lord Woolton, the Brit- 
ish Food Controller, had asserted that 
the British had ample food supplies? Is 
the Senator satisfied that the Secretary 
completely cleared that situation? 

I am not asking critically. I am asking 
for information. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture put into our record the full 
statement of Mr. Woolton, and he took 
the position that there was no inconsist- 
ency between his position and that of Mr. 
Woolton. The testimony and the docu- 
ment are now before the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the 
Secretary took the position that there 
was no inconsistency. I am asking 
whether he impressed the Senator from 
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Colorado with the fact that there was no 
inconsistency. 

Mr. ADAMS. I cannot recall accu- 
rately; but my recollection is that his 
view was that Mr. Woolton was speaking 
in terms of food reserves of wheat and of 
sugar and of other things which they had 
in England, and that he was speaking of 
certain other of the concentrated nutri- 
ments, like eggs and meats and 
which he felt were not included wit 
the Woolton statement. 

I may say to the Senator that a still 
more recent article has appeared in the 
newspapers in reference to the English 
food situation. The article is by the Ad- 
ministrator of British Agriculture, Mr. 
R. S. Hudson. A few days ago he gave 
out a statement in which, after stating 
that the British were eager to get Ameri- 
can help, and needed it, he also stated 
that many foodstuffs in England are at a 
higher level than at the beginning of the 
war. He said that cattle in England are 
at the pre-war level, and that dairy cattle 
are above the pre-war level. He said 
that the feeding stocks to maintain live- 
stock are ample, that the cereal crops are 
above the total of recent years, and that 
there are excellent prospects for root 
crops. 

Those were the favorable things that 
Mr. Hudson had to say; but along with 
that statement was his expression of the 
necessity for certain of the types of arti- 
cles which are being sent to England. 
That is, while the situation in England is 
not so distressing as it has been made to 
appear, there is still a necessity for help. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not know that 
item was coming up at this time. I de- 
sire to make a very brief observation in 
view of the statement made by the able 
Senator from Colorado, particularly with 
respect to the letter of Lord Woolton, 
found on page 72 of ‘he Senate commit- 
tee hearings, 

There can be no question that the Brit- 
ish have ample wheat and corn and beef 
and livestock. All that he claims they 
need are such things as milk, condensed 
milk and cream, canned goods, vegeta- 
bles, dried eggs, desiccated eggs, and so 
forth, which are small items of expense 
in the budget of the average home and 
family. Of the large, substantial things 
which they need, they have a sufficient 
quantity. That is the testimony clear 
down the line in the hearings, which I 
have read this morning. 

I desire at this time to make a sugges- 
tion to the Senator. I have here an ar- 
ticle from Facts for Farmers, a monthly 
publication issued in New York, which 
gives what it described as “One week’s 
grocery list.” May I read it? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I will read it without 
giving the pounds, but it gives the items: 

Pork—I presume that is the whole of 
the hog, though they speak only of 
bacon—skim milk, evaporated milk, 
canned vegetables, canned fruits, fresh 
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eggs, cheese, lard, shelled eggs, dried eggs, 
dried beans, soy beans, corn sugar, 
raisins, and dried corn. 

If those are the only items in this cate- 
gory of necessities, I doubt if it will take 
all this money to supply the items whicn 
the British need. If there is an ample 
and abundant supply in England of the 
larger materials, as 7 may call them, or 
major materials, why do we need to ap- 
propriate $1,875,000,000 for these prod- 
ucts? I am making this statement not 
in the nature of a criticism, but in fhe 
nature of an inquiry which appeals to me. 
It seems to me that a billion and a half 
dollars is too large an amount for the 
kind of foods which are to be exported 
to England. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that the item of $1,875,- 
000,000 should be reduced to $1,000,000,- 
000, because the $875,000,000 covers 
industrial items, such as metals and 
things of that kind; but the agricultural 
items come to $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ADAMS. If I may say a word, then 
I will yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to be 
contentious. I was not before the com- 
mittee. I do not know what Mr. Wick- 
ard said, off the record or on the record. 
I find that much was said off the record. 

Mr. ADAMS. There was nothing off 
the record on this agricultural item, so 
far as I know. 

As a matter of fact, there has been ex- 
pended or allocated under the $7,000,- 
000,000 bill $502,000,000, which will carry 
from the time of the passage of the 
original appropriation in March of this 
year until the end of December. In 
other words 94% months were covered 
by $502,000,000. I share somewhat the 
Senator’s view as to the amount. I think 
we ought to make liberal provision. Iam 
inclined to think that a billion dollars 
is overliberal. At this point I desire to 
call attention to what I think is an er- 
roneous understanding which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has as to the purpose 
of this appropriation. 

Judging from his testimony, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the idea that 
he has the right to use this money, ap- 
propriated to be sent to foreign coun- 
tries to aid in their defense, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining agricultural prices 
in the United States; and, if production 
increases to a certain point, he is read- 
ing into this lease-and-lend appropria- 
tion bill the 85-percent parity bill, and 
thinks he has a right to take lease-and- 
lend money and use it to maintain par- 
ity prices by making payments to farm- 
ers from whom he buys none of this 
material. 

I desire to say, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding of the position 
of at least one member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, that he is wrong, Some 
members of the committee differ very 
directly with me on that matter; and I 
make this statement with a great degree 
of humility, because the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] said 
there was no question that I was wrong 
about it. I read this proposed statute, 
however, as saying that this appropria- 
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tion is solely and exclusively to go to 
countries whose defense is necessary or 
vital to the defense of the United States; 
and I do not think we can read into it 
the provisions of other acts tending to 
maintain parity. No matter how de- 
sirable that may be, this money was not 
intended for that purpose. I am saying 
that to correct on our Recorp here the 
erroneous idea which the Secretary of 
Agriculture has about it. That is one 
reason why he thinks part of the money 
should be used for that purpose, in addi- 
tion to what goes to England. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me to 
supplement what he has said in refer- 
ence to this matter? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be necessary 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to secure 
from farmers greater production. He is 
now engaged, or recently has been en- 
gaged, in going around the country mak- 
ing speeches and asking farmers for 
greater production, and has said that to 
the best of his ability he would see that 
prices were maintained if the Congress 
agreed to appropriate the money with 
which to do it. 

He did that on the basis that we take 
that matter into consideration when we 
buy manufactured goods such as tanks 
and guns and aircraft and all others. 
We pay their manufacturers such prices 
as will make them whole and give them 
a profit. Why should not the same rule 
we apply to manufactured articles be ap- 
plied to the farmer? That is all the bill 
does, and I wish to say to the Senator 
from Oregon that there is an exact 
break-down of what is needed in the 
countries with whom we are associated. 

Dairy products amount to $191,000,000. 
Meat and fish amount to $330,000,000, 
and eggs alone to $170,000,000. Fruits 
and vegetables amount to only $143,000,- 
000; cereals, $25,000,000; vitamins and 
fruit juices, $13,000,000; tobacco, $51,- 
000,000; cotton, $47,000,000; supplies for 
the Near East, $32,000,000; and miscella- 
neous items will constitute the balance, 
about $93,000,000. 

A portion of the billion dollars is also 
to be spent, if the bill shall be enacted, to 
maintain prices. We will have to do 
that. It would not be honest for the 
Government to ask farmers to increase 
their production of corn, vegetables, and 
dairy products, and then leave them in 
the lurch after the matter is concluded. 
I do not believe the Congress ever has 
done that in our history. We pursued a 
plan similar to this during the war of 
1917-19, and I am sure that the Congress 
will pursue the same course at this time. 

The committee is composed of 24 
members of this body, and I think 23 of 
them were in favor of the item we are 
considering, as well as the other items in 
the bill. 

Knowing how the Senator from Oregon 
has always stood by the farmers ever 
since he has been a Member of this body, 
I hope very much that he will join us in 
thus treating the farmers at this time, 
when we ask them in all good faith to 
come to the aid of their Government and 
to produce more farm commodities. 
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Mr. McNARY. I have never treated 
the pending bill as a farm-aid measure. 
I assumed we were sending products to 
England and to other countries in order 
to sustain the people in their great effort 
to repel invasion and aggression. The 
able Senator from Tennessee would have 
me believe that this is a farm-aid bill. 


I am interested also in the comments 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is preaching an en- 
largement of farm areas in order to in- 
crease production. That may be the 
remedy needed, but how is that consist- 
ent with an appropriation of $500,000,000 
a year which we are asked to make in 
order to curtail production? If Mr, 
Wickard is to increase production by rea- 
son of purchasing vast quantities of agri- 
cultural products, then the best way to 
do that is to repeal the act to which I 
have referred, and to abandon the policy 
of curtailing the production of wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco. Those 
items are mentioned as major commodi- 
ties in the so-called A. A. A. law. 


In the last 2 or 3 years we have, in 
order to justify the appropriation of 
$500,000,000, decreased production on 
about 20,000,000 acres heretofore normal- 
ly planted to cotton, and about 15,000,000 
acres heretofore normally planted to 
wheat. That is a justification for the 
payment of benefits amounting to $500,- 
000,000, and I have supported that pro- 
gram, and I intend to support the pro- 
gram if curtailment is needed in order 
that farmers may get something like a 
parity price. But, according to the com- 
ment and observation of the very able 
Senator from Tennessee, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is now asking farmers, and 
pleading with them, to increase their 
production of agricultural commodities 
so that we may maintain parity under 
the lease-lend law. 

One or the other of these policies 
should be abandoned. If we are to have 
the lend-lease bill as a farm-aid bill, 
and increase production, then naturally 
we should decrease production under the 
appropriation under the A. A. A. law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
yield, I merely wish to make one further 
observation. He complains that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should not pursue 
this policy. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam not complaining 
about anything; I am merely comment- 
ing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is com- 
menting. Let us consider the case of the 
Secretary of War. If guns are needed, it 
is necessary for the Congress to appropri- 
ate money in order to enable the War 
Department to subsidize the manufac- 
turer of guns, perhaps, actually to build 
the plants and turn them over to those 
who manufacture the guns, in order to 
get the implements of war. Surely, if 
we are to authorize the Secretary of War 
to subdize industrialists in order to get 
the materials of war, we certainly have a 
right to subsidize the farmers, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, when 
greater production of agricultural com- 
modities is needed for the same purpose. 
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Mr. McNARY and Mr. RUSSELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield further? 

Mr, McNARY. If I may continue for 
a moment, the citation the Senator makes 
is not analogous at all when he compares 
guns and farm products. Iam not com- 
plaining about the amount of money 
carried in the bill, if its appropriation is 
necessary, but inasmuch as Canada has 
large reserves of wheat, amounting to 
about 400,000,000 bushels, and America 
has about 350,000,000 bushels, and there 
is a great quantity in Australia and New 
Zealand and elsewhere, we do not need to 
send them any wheat. We are not send- 
ing them any cotton, because England 
and her favorite countries are self-suffi- 
cient. 

It is the philosophy of having two con- 
tradicting programs which I am discuss- 
ing. If we are to expand farm acreage 
under the lend-lease bill, then we should 
curtail the appropriation under the 
A. A. A. law. Let me state that more 
specifically. I want it boiled down. If 
we are to appropriate $500,000,000 a year 
to pay benefits in order to curtail pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and rice, on the one hand, what justifica- 
tion have we for increasing production, 
expanding acreage, under the lend-lease 
law for these products? If that can be 
answered, I shall be happy indeed to 
listen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Georgia can an- 
swer that, and I will yield to him now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion posed by the Senator from Oregon. 
The Senator from Oregon is absolutely 
correct in stating that the Congress does 
make appropriations of around $500,000.- 
000 each year to pay for the diversion of 
acreage devoted to the five basic com- 
modities. Embraced within those com- 
modities are wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and rice. None of the funds which are 
under discussion in the pending bill can 
be paid to the producer of any of those 
basic cominodities to encourage him to 
increase production of a basic com- 
modity. 

The Senate will recall that during the 
present session we enacted a law to ex- 
tend the powers of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Those powers relate to 
loans to be made upon the five basic 
commodities. The chief bone of conten- 
tion when the proposed act was pending 
before the Senate was what was known 
as section 4, which relates only to non- 
basic commodities. I shall read a part 
of that section: 

Whenever during the existing emergency 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds it neces- 
sary to encourage the expansion of produc- 
tion of any nonbasic agricultural commodity, 
he shall make public announcement there- 
of and he shall so use the funds made avail- 
able under section 3 of this act or otherwise 
made available to him. 


I interpolate to point out that he may 
use funds which are made available from 
any source. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, will not 
the Senator read the rest of the sen- 
tence? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I shall before I con- 
clude, Any funds made available can be 
used to encourage production of nonbasic 
commodities which may be necessary 
during the present emergency, either for 
domestic consumption or to be sent over- 
seas. 

I resume reading the text of the act: 

He shall make public announcement 
thereof and he shall so use the funds made 
available under section 3 of this act or other- 
wise made available to him for the disposal 
of agricultural commodities, through a com- 
modity loan, purchase, or other operation, 
taking into account the total funds available 
for such purpose for all commodities, so as 
to support a price for the producers of any 
such commodity with respect to which such 
announcement was made of not less than 85 
percent of the parity or comparable price 
therefor. 


Mr. President, there is no question on 
earth as to the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under that section to encour- 
age production of any nonbasic com- 
modities which he deems necessary to 
fulfill all of the requirements of the pro- 
gram upon which the country is em- 
barked. He cannot pay one dime of this 
appropriation to the producer of any 
basic commodity who benefits from the 
funds which are made available under 
the Soil Conservation Act to encourage 
production. These funds are made avail- 
able under an entirely different law and 
for a different purpose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, may 
I make an inquiry at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The House hear- 
ings contain, on page 72, a table showing 
the expenditure of the $502,000,000 which 
was used for the purchase of agricultural 
commodities out of the original $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator 
did not understand me to say that the 
Secretary could not purchase any of the 
basic commodities. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is exactly 
what I want the Senator to make clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, he can pur- 
chase any commodity; he can purchase 
wheat, he can purchase cotton, he can 
purchase tobacco, and he has purchased 
small quantities of some of those com- 
modities under the lend-lease fund. My 
contention was that he could not spend 
any money to encourage the production 
of any of the basic commodities, because 
the act under which he is proceeding 
limits those payments to producers of 
nonbasic commodities. The producers of 
basic commodities are protected under a 
different act, which makes available to 
them a loan equal to 85 percent of the 
parity price of such commodity. This 
act is to operate during the current year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I rose merely for 
the purpose of attempting to make the 
issue a little bit clearer. The testimony 
of Secretary Wickard before the Senate 
committee, as I read it, was specifically 
that no wheat has been purchased under 
the lend-lease appropriation. In refer- 
ring to the published statement by Lord 
Woolton he said: 
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He makes the statement there is plenty of 
sugar and wheat available, And, of course, 
my comment on that is that we have never 
sent them any wheat or any sugar. They can 
get wheat from Canada, with a shorter haul, 
and get sugar from the Caribbean countries, 
and probably obtain it Just as readily as we 
can obtain it, 


So that apparently eliminates the ques- 
tion of wheat. But on the other hand the 
table to which I was referring does cite 
the expenditure of $47,400,000 for tobacco 
and $50,150,000 for cotton. It is my un- 
derstanding of the Senator’s position that 
no part of either of those sums went to 
the prcducer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Except through the 
usual channels of commerce. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is to say, no 
part of those sums went to encourage 
production? 


Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. It cannot be spent for 
that purpose. The Secretary would be 
violating the law if he were to expend any 
of these funds to encourage the produc- 
tion of either wheat, cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, or rice, but with those exceptions 
he can pay the producers of any other 
agricultural commodities to stimulate 
and encourage production. 


The Secretary has made an announce- 
ment under section 4 of this act which 
was, as I stated, to extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. He has 
made this statement in a number of 
speeches which he has made: 

Under this new legislation I have already 
given public notice covering, until December 
31, 1942, hogs, eggs, evaporated milk, dry skim 
milk, cheese, and chickens. 


None of which are basic commodities. 
Of course, the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the instructions of the President 
has the right to go into the open market 
and buy any commodity to be delivered 
under the terms of the Lend-Lease Act, 
but he cannot expend any of the funds 
which, as I understand, were involved in 
the discussion between the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apams] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to encour- 
age the production of those basic com- 
modities. He may, however, expend 
those funds to encourage the production 
of eggs, evaporated milk, hogs, and other 
nonbasic commodities that he declares, 
after investigation, to be essential and 
necessary in the defense and in the lend- 
lease effort. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask the 
Senator whether he believes that the 
interpretation which he places upon the 
Steagall amendment is that which is 
placed upon it by those who are admin- 
istering the lease-lend expenditure? I 
ask that question for this reason, that as 
the result of the colloquy which tcok 
place in the committee when members 
of the committee were questioning Secre- 
tary Wickard and Mr. Cox about this 
matter, Mr. Cox, who is the general coun- 
sel for the lease-lend administration, was 
requested to prepare a memorandum. 
This memorandum was prepared, and it 
appears in the hearings, beginning at 
page 153. On page 154 this specific ques- 
tion is asked. The problem as set forth 
in Mr. Cox’s memorandum is as follows: 
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Question: If and when the second lend- 
lease appropriation is enacted, can the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture start long-range procure- 
ment by encouraging expanded production? 

Answer: Yes. 

Discussion: As in the case of guns, some 
expansion of production of agricultural pro- 
duction will probably be necessary in order 
effectively to carry out the purposes of the 
Lend-Lease Act. In the case of guns, long- 
range lend-lease procurement can—and often 
has to—be carried on by the expansion of 
facilities long before the time the finished 
articles are finally purchased. The first 
lend-lease appropriation and the present bill 
contain provisions for just such a purpose 
Similarly, in the case of agricultural produc- 
tion long-range procurement can be started, 
after the funds are available, pursuant to 
both the Lend-Lease Act and the Steagall 
amendment. The conjunction of a stabilized 
farm-price level plus the available funds with 
which to procure were intended and are likely 
to stimulate the production of agricultural 
products. 


Does the Senator believe that this 
statement by Mr. Cox is based upon the 
same distinction that he makes between 
basic agricultural commodities and 
others? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not agree with 
the Senator from Wyoming. I think it 
does point out the distinction, because it 
refers specifically to the Steagall amend- 
ment, and the Steagall amendment is 
specifically confined to nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities by the express terms 
of the act itself. 

Mr. President, I think we have a right 
to assume that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is properly carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. He is a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence. I cannot con- 
ceive of the Secretary of Agriculture pay- 
ing one dime to a cotton farmer to in- 
crease the production of cotton when we 
have the most staggering surplus of cot- 
ton in this country today that we have 
had in all our history. No person with 
any sense of responsibility whatever 
would pay a dime to a wheat farmer to 
encourage the production of wheat when 
we have an enormous surplus of wheat in 
this country. It developed in the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
that Canada alone had enough wheat to 
supply the British Isles and Canada for 2 
years if they did not plant a single grain 
of wheat this fall. 

To procure some of these commodities 
the Secretary, undoubtedly, will be re- 
quired to pay prices above the market to 
farmers to encourage production. Why 
should that be subject to criticism, Mr. 
President? Weare investing hundreds of 
millions of dollars in factories to turn out 
planes, tanks, and guns, and all the 
other matériel of war. We are building 
those factories 100 percent out of Federal 
funds, turning the factories over to men 
to operate under a lock and key job, and 
then assure them a profit on what they 
produce in the plant or mill, solely and 
wholly at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We may pay a man producing 
airplanes $1,000 profit on an airplane, or 
a man producing tanks $500 profit on a 
tank. Now we propose to tell the man 
who raises chickens, which might be an 
important food element in winning this 
war, “We guarantee you around 17 cents 
@ pound,” or whatever is 85 percent of 
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parity. We are not going nearly so far in 
providing for the farmer as we have gone 
with respect to nearly everyone else who 
is contributing in any way to the success 
of this defense program. We are merely 
telling the farmer, “We will see that you 
get as much as 85 percent of parity,” 
whereas everyone else that has touched 
this program in any place at all has made 
a substantial profit out of it, so far as I 
am able to ascertain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to quote 
from what I think is the very highest 
authority, under the circumstances that 
surround this bill, for the proposition the 
Senator has just made. I wish to read 
from page 83 of the record. When Mr, 
Wickard appeared he was asked this 
question: 

Senator Apams. You don’t mean to say the 
lend-lease bill would authorize you to buy 
products which were not intended for other 
countries? 

Secretary WickarD. Well, if you contracted 
to build an airplane factory, and you got it 
built and the war stopped just before you 
paid for it, what would you do? Would you 
tell them you didn’t want it? 

4 N Apams. Certainly you would pay 
or it. 


The Senator said: 

Certainly you would be paid for it. 

Secretary Wick AND. That is what this other 
half billion dollars is for. 


Of course, we all realize, as the Sen- 
ator has so well said, that the Govern- 
ment is subsidizing industry all over this 
country in order to get these materials to 
be distributed under the lease-lend bill. 
Then, why, when it comes to farm prod- 
ucts, are you not willing to apply the 
same rule to the farmers of the country 
that you do to the industrialists of the 
country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. You are not applying 
the same rule. You tell the farmer, “We 
are only guaranteeing you 85 percent of 
parity,” whereas industry is guaranteed 
100 percent of parity and a profit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not see that any 
clear explanation has been made of the 
inconsistency between paying some 
farmers in effect for cutting down their 
acreage and paying others to increase it 
and produce more. Farmers cannot be 
separated the way it is attempted to do. 
An Ohio farmer raises wheat, and he 
raises pigs, and he feeds his wheat to the 
pigs, if Congress will let him, which it 
will not. He raises corn, and he feeds 
his corn to the hogs. You cannot pay 
that farmer more money for raising hogs 
and then at the same time offer him in- 
ducements not to raise enough corn with 
which to feed the hogs. I still think the 
Senator has not made a very clear 
explanation of the inconsistency. 

I wish to refer to another inconsist- 
ency. We are asking the farmers to raise 
particularly dairy products, and hogs, 
and meats, and eggs. All of those are 
produced by feeding animals. At the 
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same time the Department of Agricul- 
ture is saying to the farmers through- 
out the Middle West, “You cannot feed 
to your own stock wheat raised on your 
own farm except by paying a penalty of 
49 cents a bushel.” There are today 
millions of bushels of wheat tied up, ab- 
solutely locked up, that cannot be fed 
to stock throughout the Middle West 
until some time next year. Now, there 
again it seems to me you have a complete 
inconsistency between the program of 
scarcity and the program of plenty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if 
there could be anything more inconsist- 
ent than the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, it is beyond the pale of 
my imagination. Here he says that we 
have so much wheat that it is locked up 
in barns, and you will not need it for 
years, and yet he criticizes the Govern- 
ment for paying the wheat farmer to 
take acreage from production. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator will yield 
for a moment, I did not say there was 
too much. I said it was locked up. The 
farmers need that wheat today to pro- 
duce the very products they are being 
asked to produce, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator con- 
tend there is not a great surplus of wheat 
in this country, the greatest in all our 
history? 

Mr. TAFT. The Government has a 
large amount of wheat of its own locked 
up, and locked up On loans; but the 
farmers of Ohio do not have that wheat, 
and they cannot afford to pay $1.20, or 
whatever is necessary to be paid for it, 
in order to feed their cattle and their 
hogs and whatever the Secretary of 
Agriculture wishes them to produce for 
the British people. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Oh, I see the Sena- 
tor’s point. He inveighs against the Con- 
gress for not approving his proposal to 
permit the farmers to feed excess wheat 
to livestock, 

Mr, TAFT. Oh, I did not say that. 
Congress did pass such a bill, but that is 
not the law; and today we do have a 
policy of scarcity, the locking-up of wheat 
that could be used to produce the goods 
the Secretary of Agriculture now wants 
to pay the farmers additional sums to 
produce. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio refers to a doctrine of 
scarcity. I do not have the figures be- 
fore me, but it is undisputed by anyone 
who has the slightest idea of the farm 
program in this country that there is in 
this Nation the greatest surplus of wheat 
and cotton that ever has existed since 
the founding of the Republic—a surplus 
so great that it was necessary for Con- 
gress to pass a bill to increase the loans 
which may be made to farmers to keep 
them from perishing during this period 
when every other group in our Nation is 
reaping the greatest profits it ever has 
enjoyed because of the low prices obtain- 
ing on farm products, 

Mr. President, there is nothing incon- 
sistent in this program, There is a great 
surplus of corn, there is a great surplus of 
wheat, there is a great surplus of cotton, 
there is a great surplus of tobacco. 

I am not acquainted with the situation 
as to the rice reserves. But those great 
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surpluses do not exist in all agricultural 
commodities which are necessary to win 
this war. 

The Senator from Ohio says the pro- 
gram is contradictory. If the Senator 
from Ohio were engaged in farming and 
if he received a call from his Government 
to go into the production of eggs and 
chickens he certainly would want some 
assurance that the money he invested in 
all the machinery and equipment that are 
necessary to produce eggs and chickens 
would not be lost. The Senator from 
Ohio has raised no question on this floor, 
as I recall, against guaranteeing to the 
producers of industrial machinery and to 
the producers of guns and tanks and 
automobiles and all the thousand and one 
items of industry some protection in case 
this period of war should come to a close. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I am not objecting to giv- 
ing guaranties to the farmer regarding 
these products. 

Mr, RUSSELL. That is all the pro- 
gram under discussion proposes to do. 

Mr. TAFT. I am only saying it is in- 
consistent to be paying out a billion dol- 
lars a year to make the farmer produce 
less, and another billion dollars a year 
to make him produce more. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor’s figures are incorrect. There never 
has been over $500,000,000 appropriated 
which could be used for so-called curtail- 
ment of production, and not all of that 
is for curtailing production. It is paid 
out pursuant to the act of Congress that 
was primarily predicated upon the prop- 
osition that the fertility of the soil of the 
farms of this country is a matter of na- 
tional concern. The payments are going 
only to farmers who carry on soil con- 
servation practices and who plant crops 
in accordance with the policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, so that in gen- 
erations to come this country will have 
the food with which to feed, and the ma- 
terial with which to clothe, the people of 
the Nation. 

It is not altogether an acreage proposi- 
tion; because a large part of the money 
is intended primarily for the purpose of 
improving the fertility of the soil of the 
farms of the Nation. There is nothing 
at all unusual about this program, except 
the fact that it provides a little some- 
thing for the benefit of the farmer. It is 
a very ordinary proposition. During the 
years I have spent in the Senate I have 
observed that when we provide for any 
other group we provide for it 100 per- 
cent; when we provide for the farmer we 
provide for him crudgingly, and in this 
case only to the extent of 85 percent of 
parity to which he is entitled. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is just another illustration of 
how we can appropriate funds running 
into the billions, reaching astronomical 
figures, for the benefit of any other group 
in the Nation, and we hear not a question 
raised, but when we come to make an 
appropriation in order to make sure that 
the farmers do not lose all the money 
they invest in the new equipment and 
material that will be necessary to supply 
the food which is essential to the winning 
of this war, we have Senators who quibble 
about guaranteeing to the farmers 85 
percent of parity, when we should “a 
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guaranteeing to the farmers 100 percent 
of parity. This bill provides only partial 
justice to the farmerz. 

We can talk about things that are 
necessary to win wars, we can talk about 
tanks and airplanes and all the other 
horrible instrumentalities of death and 
destruction that have made their ap- 
pearance across the seas; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is anything that is the bed- 
rock and the most essential matter to 
the winning of a war it is food to eat 
and clothing to wear. We might equip 
an army with the most overpowering 
numbers of tanks, we might darken the 
skies with planes, we might give the sol- 
diers rapid-fire guns, antitank guns, and 
antiaircraft guns world without number, 
but if that army were not well fed and 
well clothed it would be absolutely help- 
less and would not last 2 days. 


We are dealing here with the most 


essential part of our defense program 
when we are dealing with the farmers of 
the country and when we are telling 
them what is required of them; and I 
think the Senate should not disturb this 
provision. It is one of the most impor- 
tant propositions in the entire bill. A 
war cannot be won without food and 
clothing. Men have at times, by the ut- 
most heroism, won battles without the 
machines and implements of war pos- 
sessed by their opponents, but no force of 
soldiers can last more than 2 days with- 
out the food and clothing necessary to 
take care of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am interested in 
what the Senator from Georgia has had 
to say about the great surplus of wheat 
and cotton and the desirability of having 
that surplus go back to the farmers. 
There is another surplus balance being 
built up, Mr. President, a surplus that the 
Senator from Georgia has not mentioned. 
I should like to know what provision is 
being made for the dairy interests of the 
country, who have today built up the 
greatest supply of butter that the coun- 
try has ever known; and butter is not 
being taken care of, and is not being 
shipped under the lend-lease funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not know. Of course, the Senator from 
Nebraska does not attempt to charge me 
with the duty of possessing information 
as to every detail of the lend-lease ap- 
propriation expenditures; because I have 
no means of knowledge of them than 
does any other Member of the Senate. 
But I will point out to the Senator from 
Nebraska that in speaking of dairy prod- 
ucts the Secretary of Agriculture already 
has declared that evaporated milk and 
dry skim milk and cheese are subject to 
the provisions of this appropriation, and 
that the farmers will be guaranteed at 
least 85 percent of parity on their pro- 
duction of those commodities. 

If the Senator is interested in butter 
I would suggest that he take up the sub- 
ject with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I took it 
up with the Department of Agriculture. 
I took it up with Mr. McNutt, in order to 
find out, if I could, the reason for the 
great encouragement that is being given 
to the development of oleomargarine, in 
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building it up and putting condiments 
into it so as to make it taste like butter 
and look like butter, and so as to in- 
crease the use of oleomargarine, and let 
the real butter—which is much better 
for humankind than the substitute for 
butter—continue to pile up until really 
one of the greatest problems with which 
the Department of Agriculture has to do 
today is the problem of determining what 
to do with the butter that is piling up. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly shall not 
permit the Senator from Nebraska to 
draw me into a controversy as to the 
relative merits of oleomargarine and but - 
ter. I am not going to be drawn into 
such a controversy, because it would be 
just as far afield from a consideration of 
the present situation as a discussion of 
the question of the present price of 
cheese in Borneo. My views are not in 
accord with those expressed but this is 
not the time to debate it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that if the 
bill shall be passed with the farm-com- 
modities provision in it there will be 
purchased $191,700,000 worth of dairy 
products, which will include butter. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not sure as to 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure 
that the Senator from Nebraska is too 
intelligent a man and too able a man 
not to know that a Government invest- 
ment cf that much money in dairy prod- 
ucts will mean a very large increase in 
the demand for butter and a very large 
increase in the price of butter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Butter has even been 
taken off the list of commodities which 
can be obtainec with the blue chips. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know any- 
thing about blue chips, I do not play 
poker. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have 
been extremely interested in this discus- 
sion of the farmers and their contribu- 
tion to the national welfare, with all of 
which I agree; but we have before us 
simply a rather narrow question. The 
bill which we are now considering pro- 
vides that the money appropriated shall 
be used— 

To enable the President, through such de- 
partments or agencies of the Government as 
he may designate, further to carry out the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, and for each and every purpose inci- 
dent to or necessary therefor, the following 
sums— 


Then it specifies certain things: 

(a) For the procurement, by manufacture 
or otherwise, of defense articles, information 
and services, for the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States, 
and the disposition thereof, including all 
necessary expenses in connection therewith, 
as follows: 


In this bill a billion dollars is intended 
for the purpose of procuring agricultural 
products to be sent abroad. This bill 
is not intended as a farm-relief bill. 
Of course, if we buy a billion dollars’ 
worth of farm products and send them 
abroad the farmer will derive benefit, 
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but the contention is that the Steagall 
amendment is to be read into this de- 
fense measure. It makes no difference 
how deserving the farmer may be; we 
are dealing with what this appropriation 
bill provides, and what tt intends to pro- 
vide, and I cannot, with all due respect 
to the eminent Senators who take a 
different view, see how the Steagall 
amendment can be read into a defense 
bill. The bill has to do directly with 
firnishing agricultural products to peo- 
ple in Europe. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. RUSSELL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield, and, if 
so, to whom 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the law 
as it now exists, whatever law may have 
been passed, have to be read into all 
new laws? Another law can change it 
or repeal it or work along in harmony 
with it, as in this case, but why does 
the Senator say that we are not to look 
at or regard the law to which he refers, 
which was solemnly passed by Congress 
and approved by the President? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I think the law should be 
interpreted in accordance with the 
wording of the law. I do not think the 
Senator from Tennessee or myself or 
anyone else should seek to write into the 
plain wording of the law some other pur- 
pose simply because we think the other 
purpose might be desirable. The Stea- 
gall amendment contains the provision 
referred to, but the Steagall amendment 
was passed sometime back, entirely in- 
dependently of defense purposes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not obsolete, 
though, yet. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not expect to get 
it across to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
tried for about 2 weeks, and he has not 
done so yet. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. The 
Steagall amendment had a specific pur- 
pose, and that was to aid the farmer in 
getting for his products in the American 
market 85 percent of parity. It intended 
that certain public funds should be used 
for that purpose. The lease-lend bill 
has nothing whatever to do in its pur- 
poses with parity; it has nothing to do 
with farm aid, but has to do solely with 
rendering aid to foreign governments to 
assist them in their defense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator from 
Colorado concede that under this bill 
the Secretary of War would be authorized 
to enter into a contract with the producer 
of trucks, which would enable the Secre- 
tary to advance funds for the building of 
a plant for the production of trucks and 
to fix a price on trucks which in effect 
would guarantee the producer of the 
trucks against any loss on the trucks? 

Mr. ADAMS. The answer to the first 
question is “Yes”; and, to the second, 
“No.” There are $385,000,000, in this bill 
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specifically for the purpose of providing 
facilities as contemplated by the bill, and 
that is justified; but there is nothing in 
the bill, and there can be nothing done 
by the Secretary of War, to guarantee a 
profit to any producer of munitions of 
war. 

Mr. RUSSELL, There is certainly am- 
ple authority in this bill and under ex- 
isting law to enable the Secretary of War 
to make any payments that may be re- 
quired to a manufacturer in this country 
to divert his plant into the production of 
matériel of war. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is undoubtedly 
the law, and it is being done in any num- 
ber of cases. 

Mr. ADAMS. Not under this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Most assuredly it is 
being done, because the War Department 
and the Navy Department are the agen- 
cies of procurement under the authority 
in the original Lend-Lease Act itself; it 
is all done under the existing procure- 
ment law just as procurement is done for 
the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Undoubtedly the Secretary of War has 
the right to enter into a contract with a 
man to produce trucks at $800 a truck; 
and, likewise, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may procure poultry to send to 
England, and he has the right to enter 
into a contract that will assure the pro- 
ducer of the poultry that he will get so 
many cents a pound for his poultry. 

Mr. ADAMS. But there is not any 
contract to be made with the producers 
of the poultry by the Secretary. All the 
Senator has in mind is that every pro- 
ducer of poultry in the United States, 
every producer of agricultural products, 
is entitled to draw upon the defend fund 
in order to realize 85 percent of parity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; the Senator is 
putting words in my mouth; I made no 
such suggestion. 

Mr. ADAMS, The Senator was limit- 
ing himself to contracts, and I am saying 
that what he wants to do is not based 
upon contract. 

Mr: RUSSELL. It absolutely is, be- 
cause, these payments are made, to in- 
crease production. The Senator from 
Colorado, who is more familiar with some 
phases of the farm program than is the 
Senator from Ohio, knows that one can- 
not merely walk out, wave his arms, re- 
cite some mystic formula and increase 
the production of eggs, milk, and cheese, 
or any other farm product. It is neces- 
sary to invest money in material and in 
stock and in all the other things neces- 
sary to produce such products, and cer- 
tainly the Secretary of Agriculture has as 
much right to guarantee their producers 
against loss as the Secretary of War 
would have the right to guarantee a man 
against loss in the production of trucks. 

Mr. ADAMS, I will say to the Senator 
that this bill has no right to guarantee 
anybody against loss. If someone makes 
a contract with the United States Gov- 
ernment to make so many cannon for the 
United States, there is no possibility of 
this act being used to guarantee him 
against loss. I am concerned with the 
farmers’ problems, but that is not a ques- 
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tion which is involved here. There is in- 
volved the question of the interpretation 
of an act having a very clear and definite 
purpose and an effort to read into it an- 
other purpose. This is what the Steagall 
amendment says: 

Sec. 4. (a) Whenever during the existing 
emergency the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
it necessary to encourage the expansion of 
production of any non-basic-agricultural 
commodity, he shall make public announce- 
ment thereof and he shall so use the funds 
made available under section 3 of this act 


This is the language which the Senator 
from Georgia and others seek to read 
into the bill— 


or otherwise made available to him for the 


disposal of agricultural commodities— 


How?— 

through a commodity loan, purchase, or other 
operation, taking into account the total funds 
available for such purpose for all commodi- 
ties, so as to support a price for the produccrs 
of any such commodity with respect to which 
such announcement was made of not less 
than 85 percent of the parity or comparable 
price therefor. 


The specific source of the funds is 
pointed out in the Steagall amendment. 
To seek to read it into this bill is to give 
to the heads of the departments of the 
Government the power absolutely to de- 
feat the purpose of the measure. If the 
Senator from Georgia is correct, the 
head of every agency could make use of 
all the funds supposedly appropriated for 
the aid of Britain for the purpose of 
guaranteeing producers of munitions, 
powder, and other things against loss. 
That is not the purpose of the bill. If 
Senators want that in the bill, let them 
write it in the bill. If they want to 
write it in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use this money to guar- 
antee parity, let them put it in the bill. 
They will not dare put it in the bill; they 
will not offer an amendment to put it 
into the bill; and it is not in the bill now. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. There is no restriction 
in the bill, is there, which would prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture obtaining 
products from other countries and using 
them to send to other nations instead of 
sending the products of the United 
States? 

Mr. ADAMS. Iregret there is not, and 
I hope some Senator will offer an amend- 
ment on the floor putting such a limita- 
tion in the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
aware that I have discussed that matter 
with him since the measure has been 
before the Appropriations Committee, I 
find on page 69 of the hearings a state- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture 
which I shall read: 

In the bill which this committee is con- 
sidering, $1,000,000,000 has been proposed for 
the use of the Department of Agriculture in 
supplying United States farm products to the 
British Food Mission, 


Does the Senator regard that as a com- 
mitment upon the part of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture that only United 
States products shall be purchased? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think that is the object 
and intent; but the question is asked by 
the Senator from Oregon whether there 
was such a limitation in the bill. Any 
statement the Secretary of Agriculture 
may make is not in the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is the under- 
standing, is it not, from the testimony 
that it is not the purpose to purchase 
agricultural commodities outside the 
United States? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think generally that is 
true, unless, of course, in the case of 
sugar, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There would be no 
objection, would there, to the insertion 
of an pmendment which would make it 
clear that the purpose of the bill was to 
use the money as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said in his testimony he intended 
to use it, for the purchase of United 
States products? 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me read to the 
Senator the statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the House hearings on 
page 69. The chairman asked: 

Suppose the billion dollars is provided at 
this time, when will the food products which 
it purchases be actually delivered abroad? 

Secretary WicKarp, For the most part they 
will be delivered abroad before December 31, 
1942. In other words, we hope that it will 
be sufficient to carry us through up until 
December 31, 1942, on the products of which 
we are asking the farmers to increase pro- 
duction, but only to February 28, 1942, on 
those commodities which we now have on 
hand or are purchasing currently. I hope 
there is no misunderstanding about that. 

To me it is just as much an obligation 
upon the part of the Government to take 
off of the farmer's hands his extra produc- 
tion which wii: come to market next year 
because of our request as it is to take off of 
the shipbuilders’ or gun manufacturers’ 
hands the amount of products for which we 
enter into a contract to produce in any such 
period. 


I read that because the Secretary of 
Agriculture on that point agrees with the 
Senator from Georgia and disagrees with 
the statement the Senator from Wyoming 
read that he is going to use the whole 
billion dollars in supplying United States 
products to the British Food Mission. 
He cannot use the billion dollars in sup- 
plying products to the British Food Mis- 
sion and then use half of the billion dol- 
lars, or a third of it, or a quarter of it, in 
making parity payments or other bene- 
ficial payments. 

Mr, RUSSELL, I have never said a 
word which would indicate by the most 
strained construction that the Secretary 
of Agriculture was paying out this money 
in parity payments. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am only relying on 
what the Secretary says he is going to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Secre- 
tary is going to buy food with all this 
money; but some of it will be used in 
paying prices of not less than 85 percent 
of parity for the commodities that have 
been placed in the preferred list that the 
farmers are being encouraged to produce. 

Mr. ADAMS. Now, the Senator is get- 
ting around. We are not so very far 
apart, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I always feel uncom- 
fortable when I am not with the Senator 
from Colorado, 

Mr. ADAMS. But this is what the Sec- 
retary said: 

To me it is just as much an obligation upon 
the part of the Government to take off of the 
farmer’s hands his extra production which 
will come to market next year because of our 
request as it is to take off of the shipbuild- 
ers’ or gun manufacturers’ hands the amount 
of products for which we enter into a con- 
tract to produce in any such period. 


In other places he contemplated mak- 
ing cash payments, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. That is the obvious inference from 
his testimony. Of course, the Senator 
from Georgia does not mean that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It might be an obvious 
purpose of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but I have heard of no such program. If 
I understand aright, the Secretary of 
Agriculture guarantees a minimum price 
on the production of commodities which 
are essential to national defense, such 
as Outlined in his testimony there—skim 
milk, eggs, poultry, hogs, and other com- 
modities that are necessary. I hope the 
Secretary of Agriculture will not find it 
necessary to resort to cash payments to 
farmers by way of a bounty. 


Mr. ADAMS. I will say, by way of a 
little corner conversation with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, that this is what 
bothers me about the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: 

I live in a State which is mainly an 
agricultural State. One of our great 
products is sugar. In January and Feb- 
ruary the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] and I went to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and protested because he 
had said to our States, “You may plant 
only so many acres of sugar beets.” He 
reduced the acreage in my State down to 
50 percent of our normal crop. This is 
the man who is asking to be allowed to 
distribute this defense money to farmers 
whose production he sought to increase. 
Then, after our farmers are restricted in 
their production, we are invited to bring 
in sugar from all over the world. 

I merely point that out in a private 
conversation with the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not agree with the 
present Secretary of Agriculture in some 
of his views on various phases of the farm 
problem, I am not wholly in accord with 
his ideas on price fixing, I have also 
gone to him with requests that affected 
the producers of commodities in my own 
State, and have had those requests de- 
nied; but I desire to say that from my 
dealings with the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, I have implicit confidence in 
his integrity and in his desire to serve 
all the farmers of the Nation. Of course, 
he is human, and therefore can make 
mistakes but he is conscientious and has 
thus far made a great Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator and I are in 
entire accord in our admiration for the 
Secretary’s good intentions and integrity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. A good deal is 
being said about protecting the farmer 
from loss and protecting the munitions 
maker from loss. I desire to submit an 
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inquiry, if it is not wholly out of order, 
in respect to protecting the United States 
Treasury from loss. 

The Senator has described the process 
by which this food is to reach its ultimate 
destination abroad. As I understand, it 
is to be sent in the first instance to the 
British Government, which sells it for 
cash to the British retailer, who sells it 
for cash to the British consumer; where- 
upon, the net result of the transaction, if 
I understand the Senator, is that Brit- 
ain has the food and the cash, and we 
have the 10 U. (Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam not so sure about 
the IOU. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
that we have the 10 U. Iam being char- 
itable in my prospectus. 

If that is the situation in respect to 
this particular section of the bill, I do 
not know why the billion-dollar appro- 
priation should be on the lend-lease ba- 
sis. I do not know why it should not be 
on the old cash-and-carry basis. What 
has the Senator to say about that? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am assured that these 
methods are essential for uational de- 
fense. That is what the Senate and the 
Congress voted. They voted for this pro- 
gram, and we are told that thes- prob- 
lems are to be worked out. I am one of 
those who think they should have been 
worked out, but they have not been, I 
think that when we spend a billion dol- 
lars we ought to know what those who 
expend it arc going to do. If we are 
merely to have the defense which they 
furnish, all right. If there is a cash con- 
sideration, if there is to be a return, I 
think in this particular agricultural mat- 
ter there is much basis for saying that 
if the British collect cash from the sale 
of our products the cash ought to come 
over here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems so to 
me. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is not true of muni- 
tions and things of that kind that we 
send abroad that are being destroyed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree to that, 
and that is the thing I em trying to pre- 
sent to the Senator. It seems to me the 
net result of this transaction is to put 
virtually a billion dollars into the British 
Treasury. I donot understand that ther- 
is anything in the lend-lease bill—al- 
though it covers everything else on the 
face of the earth—which includes siphon- 
ing money out of our Treasury into theirs. 
Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. ADAMS. We shall have to wait 
until we see this belated agreement. Of 
course, obviously, it is wrong for any 
government to which we send stu for 
its relief to sell it and keep the money. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
this section of the bill differs from all 
other sections in its atmosphere and 
characteristics. 

Mr. ADAMS. It does. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I say aguin that 
I am supporting this bill, as the Senator 
is, because it implements a policy which 
has been constitutionally settled by the 
President and a majority of Congress, 
whether I like it or not; but, in imple- 
menting it, it seems to me we still are 
entitled to reserve the right to protect 
cash payments back and forth across the 
Atlantic Ocean; and if, under this bill, 
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we are furnishing materials which are 
sold for cash by the British Government, 
the cash belongs to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ..DAMS. Just a second. I will 
give an illustration. 

In the list of allocations of this fund is 
a fund of many millions—many mil- 
lions—which this Government is paying 
for the cost of repairing British vessels. 
I shall not use the figures as to how many 
vessels or how many millions are in- 
volved; but many millions of the $7,000,- 
000,000 and of the $6,000,000,000 are being 
used and will be used to repair injured 
and damaged British vessels. We ask 
why we should finance these items, and 
we are told because England did not have 
the dollar exchange to make the pay- 
ments itself. I think here, perhaps, is 
the creation of dollar exchange, or receiv- 
able exchange. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield now, I refer to the 
question of the Senator from Michigan. 
The Senator asks why we dii not re- 
ceive the money for these agricultural 
products. I looked at the RECORD a mo- 
ment ago, and I find that the Senator 
from Michigan voted for the original 
lease-lend bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no; the Sen- 
ator is entirely wrong. I voted against 
the lend-lease bill; and then, after it 
passed and there was a commitment of 
the United States, I voted for the ap- 
propriation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am yielding to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I find the Senator’s 
name in the Recorp as voting for the 
appropriation; so that ratifies the vote 
on the lease-lend bill. At all events, un- 
der the lease-lend bill we authorized the 
President to fix the compensation for all 
these matters. We did not fix the time 
at which that was to be done. It has not 
yet been done. I understand it is in 
process of being done. The Congress 
authorized the President to deal with the 
matter in that way. The Congress au- 
thorized the President to fix the com- 
pensation, if any, in whatever manner 
he pleased. It gave him the widest au- 
thority in fixing the compensation. It 
gave him any time that he thought fit 
and proper in which to make a report of 
this matter. 

I do not think those of us who stood 
for the lease-lend bill then, who appro- 
priated the money for the lease-lend bill, 
ought to be so critical of the way it is 
being managed when we authorized this 
very way of dealing with it, and directed 
the President to do what he is doing. We 
directed the President in all these mat- 
ters, and for that reason I think we 
ought to stand by what we then did. If 
any Senator is opposed to the lend-lease 
bill or is opposed to this appropriation, 
he should vote against it; but I think 
those of us who believe the appropria- 
tion is necessary for our defense, and 
have authorized our President to expend 
it, and have directed him as to the way 
in which he should expend it, should 
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stand by him and stand by the country 
and stand by the lease-lend bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. It occurs to me 
that it is only proper to remark at this 
point, in connection with this discussion, 
that the testimony of Mr. Acheson before 
the House committee was, as I recall it, 
first that several preliminary agreements 
have already been reached between the 
United States and Great Britain with 
respect to these transactions. 

Secondly, that a so-called master 
agreement has been drawn up, and has 
been sent to London by this Government 
for consideration there. So that appar- 
ently under the authority which was 
granted to the President in the original 
lease-lend act the terms and conditions 
upon which these exchanges or advances, 
these leases or loans, may be made are 
now being worked out, and apparently 
rather expeditiously. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator would not 
say prematurely? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not prematurely. 
My purpose in interrupting the Senator 
was not to deal with this subject, but to 
ask whether he would yield to me in order 
that I may propose an amendment, to be 
taken up at the proper time. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I offer an amend- 
ment on page 3, line 6, to strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon and the 
following: 


Provided, That no part of any appropria- 
tion in this act for the purchase of agricul- 
tural commodities, or in any other defense 
aid act, shall be expended for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities which have not 
been grown or produced in the United States, 
its territories or possessions. 


At the proper time I shall ask that the 
amendment be considered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
heard the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O Mano- 
ney! in relation to the international 
agreements. I wonder whether I may di- 
rect a question to him in the time of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming whether he has 
the information that in the agreements 
or arrangements, which have been re- 
duced to writing, apparentiy, and sent to 
London, the Government of the United 
States is protected by collateral for the 
advances. For instance, the Senator will 
remember that it developed a couple of 
months ago that Britain had put up a 
half billion dollars worth of collateral to 
collateralize, I believe, about half a billion 
dollars worth of merchandise sent abroad 
under the lease-lend law. Now, I wish 
to know what is happening to the 
$6,500,000,000, whether that is being col- 
lateralized now under the agreements. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
Was not a member of the committee 
which heard the evidence upon the pend- 
ing bill. The testimony of Mr. Acheson 
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to which I referred was given to the House 
committee, and I have had opportunity to 
read only a portion of it. 

Mr, ADAMS. I think there has been 
some collateral put up for R. F, C. ad- 
vances, but not for lease-lend provisions, 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator under- 
stand that Britain has in her portfolio 
between four and five billion dollars of 
South American securities? 

Mr. ADAMS. How much does the 
Senator think they are worth? 

Mr. WILEY. I do not know, but if 
the war should result in a stalemate, and 
Hitler should get possession of countries 
in South America without firing a shot, 
why should we not have that collateral? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator does not 
feel that South American securities give 
us any control, does he? We have a large 
quantity of South American securities 
scattered in the strong boxes of Wiscon- 
sin, and Colorado, and other places. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wanted to ask 
also whether there is anything in Mr. 
Acheson’s statement that the British 
Government is agreeing to pay for any 
of these goods at all, in any way? Far 
from their putting up collateral, I have 
not understood that there was any as- 
surance of their agreeing ever to pay for 
what is now being delivered to them. 
They may be gifts or they may be lend- 
lease propositions, or something else. 
Can the Senator point to any place where 
we are given any assurance that the 
British are going to pay cash at any time 
in the future for any of the money ad- 
vanced under the pending bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think that is in the 
American “hope chest.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Colorado will permit 
me, it may be appropriate to say at this 
point, not that it answers the question 
of the Senator from Wisconsin at all, 
but it does illuminate the subject to some 
extent, at least, that Mr. Acheson testi- 
fied in response to a question of Repre- 
sentative Luprow, whose question was: 


The matter of specific consideration has 
not been taker. up yet? 

Mr. ACHESON. No; because you cannot do 
it, for two reasons. In the first place, you 
do not know the amount of the aid that is 
going to be. If the war should stop at this 
minute, and if aid should stop, the British 
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ently less than half a billion dollars in 
actual aid has been extended, the nego- 
tiations governing the exchange have 
proceeded to a point where a master 
agreement has been transmitted to Lon- 
don, and I think we have some right to 
feel that the Government officials who 
are carrying on the negotiations will at 
least endeavor to protect the rights of 
this Government and of the Treasury. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, a word or 
two more as to the hearings. The com- 
mittee called before it the heads of the 
various departments which were to 
handle the expenditures under the pro- 
posed law. I am saying that so that 
the Senate will know from whom our in- 
formation came. 

We had before us Secretary Stimson 
and Under Secretary Patterson of the 
War Department, we had the Chief of 
Staff, General Marshall, we had Admiral 
Stark, we had Secretary Wickard, as 
Senators know, and we had Mr. Stet- 
tinius and his staff, he being the admin- 
istrator of the lease-lend law. Practi- 
cally all these witnesses submitted to us 
formal statements, and they were then 
examined by members of the committee, 

All the witnesses advocated the pas- 
sage of the pending bill. The committee 
called no one before it with a view of 
criticizing or dissecting the bill. There 
was but one witness who came before the 
committee, and who came voluntarily, 
who objected to the bill. 

The effect of the bill is translated into 
other terms, if I may put it that way. 
The bill itself contains appropriations of 
various items covering some 10 cate- 
gories, and I think in order that we may 
have it before us in somewhat concise 
form, I will ask that the report of the 
committee be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 721) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Appropriations, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5788) making 
supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1942, and June 30, 1943, and for other pur- 
poses, report the same to the Senate with 
various amendments and present herewith 
information relative to the changes made. 
Amount of bill as passed 

S ( EEEE UE E] $6, 159, 552, 799. 39 


would have received about $400,000,000 | Amount added by Senate 
worth of aid. That would be a comparatively (net) 2, 053, 170. 00 
simple matter to dispose of. 
Amount of bill as 
Mr. President, my feeling about the reported to Sen- 
matter is that at this time, when appar- 8 6, 161, 605, 969. 39 
Comparison of estimates and appropriations 
Increase (+) or 
apron | dasa 
Title Estimates bill as reported appropriations 
to the Senate bea with 
Title I—Defense ald end. lease)— $5, 985, 000, 000. 00 85, 985, 000, 000. 00 -22-42-44 
Title II— General appropriat ions 280, 470, 774. 39 176, 605, 969. —$103, 864, 805 
Total 6, 265, 470, 774. 30 6, 161, 005, 969. 39 103, 864, 805 
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TITLE I—Lenp-Leasz Am 


The amount recommended for lend-lease 
aid is $5,985,000,000, which is the amount 
proposed by the House and the same as the 
amount submitted by the President in House 
Document No, 374. The appropriations fol- 
low the 10 categories set up in the First De- 
fense Aid Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1941, and are as follows: 

(1) Ordnance and ordnance stores, supplies, 
spare parts, and materials, including armor 
and ammunition and components thereof, 
$1,190,000,000, 

(2) Aircraft and aeronautical material, in- 
cluding engines, spare parts, and accessories, 
$685,000,000. 

(3) Tanks, armored cars, automobiles, 
trucks, and other automotive vehicles, spare 
parts, and accessories, $385,000,000. 

(4) Vessels, ships, boats, and other water- 
craft, including the hire or other temporary 
use thereof, and equipage, supplies, materials, 
spare parts, and accessories, $850,000,000. 

(5) Miscellaneous military and naval equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials, $155,000,000. 

(6) Facilities and equipment for the manu- 
facture, production, or operation of defense 
articles and for otherwise carrying out the 
purposes of the act of March 11, 1941, in- 
cluding the acquisition of land, and the 
maintenance and operation of such facilities 
and equipment, $375,000,000. 

(7) Agricultural, industrial, and other com- 
modities and articles, $1,875,000,000. 

(8) Testing, inspecting, proving, repairing, 
outfitting, reconditioning, or otherwise plac- 
ing in good working order any defense articles 
for the government of any country whose de- 
fense the President deems vital to the defense 
of the United States, including services and 
expenses in connection therewith, $175,000,- 
000. 


(9) Necessary services and expenses for 
carrying out the purposes of the act of March 
11, 1941, not specified or included in the fore- 
going, $285,000,000. 

(10) Administrative expenses 
States agencies), $10,000,000. 

The estimated distribution of the funds 
among the agencies designated by the Presi- 
dent to carry out the program under the 
$5,985,000,000 is as follows: 


Department of Agriculture... $1, 000, 000, 000 


(United 


Navy Department 1, 498, 129, 333 
War Department =- 2,255, 575, 667 
Maritime Commission 374, 225, 000 
Treasury Department 562, 070, 000 

Necessary services and ex- 
A RE 285, 000, 000 

Administrative expenses (all 
United States agencies) .-. 10, 000, 000 
5, 985, 000, 000 


The committee had the benefit of the testi- 
mony of representatives of each of the five 
agencies designated by the President to carry 
out the program. Of necessity, much of the 
testimony taken was of such a confidential 
nature that it does not appear in the printed 
record, but each item was discussed in con- 
siderable detail. The list of items to be fur- 
nished includes defense articles of every 
description such as food, tanks, airplanes, 
boats, guns, ammunition, motor vehicles, 
raw material for manufacture of defense 
articles, gasoline and oil, other supplies and 
equipment, including agricultural machinery, 
road-building machinery, and railway equip- 
ment. In addition to these defense articles, 
provision is made for other aid, as follows: 
(1) Maintenance, repair, and operation of 
merchant vessels, including payment of 
charter hire, for transportation of lend-lease 
cargoes; (2) overhaul and repair of combatant 
vessels of aided nations; (3) new facilities 
for manufacture of ammunition and its 
components and facilities in Government 
navy yards and private shipyards for the 
building of escort vessels and mine sweepers; 
(4) the construction of docks, piers, ware- 
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houses, switching facilities, etc., and the pro- 
curement of handling machinery incident to 
the storage, loading, and transportation of 
lend-lease material; (5) transportation 
charges within the United States and other 
incidental expenses; (6) provision for naval 
bases for aided nations; (7) pilot training for 
the air forces of aided nations; and (8) neces- 
sary administrative expenses for all United 
States agencies engaged in the program. 


'TITLE II—GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
INCREASES AND LIMITATIONS 


House of Representatives: 

Payments to widows of 

deceased Members of 
$20, 000. 00 


Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


Forest Products Labora- 
Dee — 


Interlor Department: 
Bureau of Mines: (It is 
recommended by the 
committee that the 
appropriation for in- 
vestigation of baux- 
itic ores be made avail- 
able also for investi- 
gation of alumite ores 
and aluminum clays.) 
Department of Justice: 
Administration Division: 
Division of Person- 


67, 500. 00 


Criminal Division 75, 000. 00 


Total, Department of 
Justice ote 125, 640. 00 


Labor Department: 
Women's Bureau: Sala- 
ries and expenses 


Navy Department: 
Public Works: 
Overhead structure 
near Moore Dry 


Improvement of Sea- 
side Avenue, Termi- 
nal Island, Los An- 
geles, Calif., $140,- 
000. 


The committee rec- 
ommends that appro- 
priations heretofore 
made be made avail- 
able for the construc- 
tion of the above- 
named improvements. 

Treasury Department: 
Coast Guard training 
station * 1, 936, 000. 00 


2, 189, 740. 00 


Total increase zi 


DECREASES AND LIMITATIONS 
District of Columbia: Ad- 


ditional policemen-..... $136, 570. 00 
Net increase 2, 053, 170. 00 
Amount of bill as report- 

ed to Senate 6, 161, 605, 969. 39 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, we have, 
first, for ordnance, an appropriation of 
$1,190,000,000. 

The next is for aircraft, $685,000,000, 
and so on through the list. 

In the report we haye set out the divi- 
sion of these items between the various 
departments. For instance, the item of 
ordnance and the item of aircraft are 
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divided, some going to the War Depart- 
ment, and some to the Navy Department, 
and in the tabulation which follows these 
items is shown the distribution. That is 
illustrated in the case of agriculture, 
which we have been discussing. The bill 
contains for agricultural, industrial, and 
other commodities an item of $1,875,000,- 
000. In the break-down it is shown that 
a billion of that is for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the remainder goes into metals 
and other materials. 

The divisions between the departments 
as set forth in the report in turn were 
broken down before the committee in a 
confidential document which was sub- 
mitted to the committee. A considerable 
part of the substance of that document 
really appears in the hearings, because, 
like all secret and confidential docu- 
ments, there is not much of it which 
really bears out that characterization. It 
is entirely proper that the number of 
guns and the amount of ammunition and 
the type of shells should not be placed 
upon the public record. On the other 
hand, there is no objection from a mili- 
tary standpoint to the inclusion of the 
amount of agricultural products, there is 
no objection to the publication of num- 
bers of other items which are scattered 
through the list. Of course, the Senate 
is entitled to all the information which 
can be fairly given. The items cover a 
multitude of individual matters, some of 
which attracted our attention and some 
of which did not. 

Some of the items about which we had 
some question were those called “spot 
purchases.” The purposes were not speci- 
fied, and we were told that the item of 
“spot purchases” was necessary because, 
as the war proceeded and as our mate- 
rials were sent abroad, there would come 
the necessity for this, that, or the other 
which could be bought from merchandis- 
ing or manufacturing people, not some- 
thing we make but something procured 
simply by “spot purchase,” something 
bought at the time from those having 
the material. So $432,000,000 covers the 
item of spot purchases, principally con- 
fined to the Army and the Navy. 

There is another item, which disturbed 
at least one member of the committee, 
under the heading “Unspecified future 
requirements.” That phrase appeared 
several times, with an aggregate amount 
to be appropriated of $522,000,000. That 
seemed to some of us a rather large item 
to be unspecified, and to be pointed out 
as applying to future requirements, The 
spot purchases represented certain con- 
tingent expenses. We were told there 
were some contingencies which could not 
be foreseen. We had much argument, 
pro and con, in the committee, quite 
similar to the arguments now taking 
place on the floor. In any event, the 
committee decided to accept the judg- 
ment of the War Department and the 
Navy Department, and have recommend- 
ed the passage of the bill with the total 
appropriation. That, Mr. President, con- 
cludes the somewhat lengthy presentation 
as to title I. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 
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Mr. DAVIS. How much of this appro- 
priation is allotted to South America? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is indicated in the re- 
port that $150,000,000 would go to 18 or 
19 South American countries. 

Mr. DAVIS. Are the amounts by 
countries itemized? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; they are itemized, 
but we were asked not to put that on 
the record. I shall be glad to show them 
to the Senator, but we were asked not 
to make them a matter of public record, 
and we have tried to acquiesce in that 
request. But I may say the distribu- 
tion is generally according to the rela- 
tive importance of the several countries, 
based perhaps upon population, com- 
merce, and defense requirements. 
Among the reasons for it that particu- 
larly apply to the part that would go 
to Brazil is that as the result thereof 
certain bases may be obtained in the 
bulge of Brazil. 

Mr. DAVIS. I presume a portion of 
this amount is for the building of a steel 
mill and for the purchase of minerals, 
and so forth? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; it is all defense ma- 
terial, as it is listed, such as ordnance, 
airplanes, and articles of that kind. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. There are mentioned 
certain specified amounts for tanks, ar- 
mored cars, automobiles, trucks, and 
such material. Is there included any 
appropriation for the ordinary, common, 
garden variety of farm tractors? 

Mr, ADAMS. I cannot answer defi- 
nitely, but my judgment is that there is 
not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood that 
about 10,000 tractors were included. 

Mr. ADAMS. In the agricultural list, 
which covers the whole $1,000,000,000, 
only foodstuffs are listed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The tractors come 
under the heading of machinery. 

Mr. ADAMS. I assume they would 
be under the agricultural provisions. 
The other lists deal with material for the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, and I should not think ordinary 
tractors would come in that category. 
I will say to the Senator that I find there 
is an item under the Treasury Depart- 
ment allocation of agricultural imple- 
ments. That is included under the 
$875,000,000 item of industrial material. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that something 
which should not be mentioned? 

Mr. ADAMS. The only information 
I have is obtained from this confidential 
document, and from what is set forth 
in it, I judge that if I were to disclose 
its contents I probably would go to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it be fair to ask 
whether the 10,000 farm tractors are to 
help build up further competition from 
South American countries? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not believe the 
Senator really wants to ask that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that it 
be read for amendment, and that the 
committee amendments be first consid- 
ered. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendments 
reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Title Il—General appropriations, 
legislative,” on page 5, after line 6, to 
insert: 

SENATE 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate to ex- 
pend from the appropriation for salaries of 
Officers and employees of the Senate, fiscal 
year 1942, the necessary amount to increase 
to $3,300 per annum, beginning September 1, 
1941, and so long as the position is held by 
the present incumbent, one of the clerkships 
in his office at $2,640 per annum provided for 
in the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act 
for the fisca) year ending June 30, 1942. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “House of Representatives”, on 
page 5, after line 16, to insert: 


For payment to the widow of Lawrence J. 
Connery, late a Representative from the State 
of Massachusetts, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 18, to insert: 

For payment to the widow of Lee E. Geyer, 
late a Representative from the State of Cali- 
fornia, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 22, after the figures “$10,000”, to 
strike out the comma and “to be dis- 
bursed by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

. The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 23, to insert: 

The three foregoing appropriations to be 
disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, 
after line 14, to strike out: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
METROPOLITAN POLICE 


For an additional amount for pay and al- 
lowances of officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, in accordance with the 
act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia” (43 Stat. 174, 175), 
as amended by the act of July 1, 1930 (46 Stat. 
839, 841), including uniforms and equipment, 
fiscal year 1942, $117,570, to be paid from the 
general revenues of the District of Columbia; 
and for an additional amount for the ex- 
penses necessarily involved in the police con- 
trol, regulation, and administration of traffic 
upon the highways, payable from the special 
fund created by the act entitled “An act to 
provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold 
within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 23, 1924, and 
the act entitled “An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, 
fiscal year 1942, $19,000, which amount shall 
be transferred to the appropriation contained 
in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1924, for pay and allowances of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force; in all, $136,570, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 


heading “Department of Agriculture— 
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Forest Service,” on page 11, line 12, after 
the numerals “1942”, to strike out 


“$150,000” and insert “$217,500.” 

The amendment was egreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Mines,” on page 17, line 9, after 
the words “Investigation of”, to strike out 
“bauxite” and insert “bauxite and alunite 
ores and aluminum clay”; in line 13, after 
the word “bauxite”, to insert “and alu- 
nite”; in the same line, after the 
word “ores”, to insert “and aluminum 
clays”, and in line 17, after the word 
“ores”, to insert “and clays”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Justice”, on page 
19, line 5, after the numerals “1942”, to 
strike out “$50,000” and insert “$100,640.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
after line 5, to insert: 

For an additional amount for salaries, 
Criminal Division, fiscal year 1942, $75,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WOMEN’S BUREAU 

Salaries and expenses (national defense): 
For all expenses necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of Labor to carry out the provisions of 
the Act “An Act to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a bureau to be known as the 
Women’s Bureau”, approved June 5, 1920, as 
it relates to employment of women in in- 
dustries under the national-defense program, 
including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, and other items 
otherwise properly chargeable to the appro- 
priations under the Department of Labor for 
contingent expenses, traveling expenses, and 
printing and binding, fiscal year 1942, $40,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore we pass from the item which has just 
been agreed to, merely for the purpose of 
the Recorp I desire to call attention to 
the fact that this amendment is intended 
to assist the Women’s Bureau, a long- 
established agency of the Department of 
Labor, in aiding the defense effort by the 
transfer of women workers from civilian 
industries to defense industries. The fig- 
ures which I haye obtained indicate that 
fully 11,000 women workers have been 
dropped in the Philadelphia silk throw- 
ing mills as of September of this year; 
that more than 16,000 women have lost 
their places of employment in hosiery 
mills; that it is expected 30,000 women at 
least wili be affected by curtailment in the 
radio industry; that about 41,000 are af- 
fected by curtailment in the motorcar 
industry. And so it goes. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
enable the Women’s Bureau to cooperate 
with the O. P. M. and other defense 
agencies in transferring such employees 
from civilian industry to defense industry. 

I make this statement because the 
matter was presented in the first in- 
stance to the House committee. I think 
because of a misunderstanding, the House 
did not adopt the amendment. The Sen- 
ate committee did adopt the amendment. 
I hope the House conferees will agree to 
the proposal. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to have that amendment 
passed over. I understand the Senator 
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from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] desires 
to be heard on it. He is now in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
may say that I notified the Senator from 
Minnesota with respect to it. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is in favor of the 
amendment, and conferred with me 
about it yesterday. The amendment has 
already been agreed to, and I think we 
should not reopen the matter. I see 
that the Senator from Minnesota has 
just come into the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
will say that I favor the amendment. 

Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my request, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Minnesota says he is in 
favor of the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I knew 
that the Senator from Minnesota was 
in favor of it, because he is the first Sen- 
ator who spoke to me about that matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department’’, on page 20, 
after line 3, to insert: 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Public works, Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
The appropriations heretofore made under 
this heading are hereby made available for 
the following public works and public utili- 
ties at a cost not to exceed the amount stated 
for each project, respectively: 

Overhead structure near Moore Dry Dock 
Co., Oakland, Calif., $260,000. 

Improvement of Seaside Avenue, Terminal 
Island, Los Angeles, Calif., $140,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, 
after line 13, to insert: 


The provisions of section 4 of the Act ap- 
proved April 25, 1939 (53 Stat. 590-592), shall 
be applicable to all public works and public- 
utilities projects provided for the Navy De- 
partment in this act regardless of location: 
Provided, That the fixed fee to be paid the 
contractor as a result of any contract here- 
after entered into under the authority of this 
provision shall not exceed 6 percent of the 
estimated cost of the contract, exclusive of 
the fee, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Treasury Department—Coast 
Guard”, on page 25, line 9, after the 
numerals “1942”, to strike out “$18,621,- 
745” and insert “$20,557,745”; in line 15, 
after the name “Coast Guard”, to insert 
a comma and “$1,936,000 shall be avail- 
able for the construction of a training 
station on a site to be donated to the 
United States Government by the State 
of Connecticut”, and in line 23, after the 
word “said”, to strike out “$18,621,745” 
and insert “$20,557,745.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the committee I submit an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after 
line 23, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 
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OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1222 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. O., title 
10, section 576), a commissioned Officer on 
the active list of the United States Army 
may be appointed to the office of Federal 
Works Administrator without loss of or 
prejudice to his status as such commissioned 
officer, and when so appointed he shall re- 
ceive, in addition to his pay and allowances 
as such commissioned officer, an amount 
equal to the difference between such pay and 
allowances and the salary prescribed by law 
for the office of Federal Works Administrator. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I can ex- 
plain the amendment very briefly. 
Under the law an Army officer may not 
take a civil position without the express 
consent of the Congress, and the purpose 
of the amendment is to authorize the 
President to appoint a Regular Army offi- 
cer to be Federal Works Administrator 
without losing his position as a Regular 
Army officer, and to permit him to draw, 
including his Army pay, the same pay 
which the holder of that civilian office 
would receive. We have done the same 
thing heretofore with respect to Colonel 
Harrington, and we have done it with 
respect to Colonel Fleming. I think it 
is entirely appropriate. The request for 
2 — amendment came from the Executive 

ce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I offer another amendment, 
which is simply the customary Overton 
amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 25, line 
19, after the word “violence”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided further, That any per- 
son who advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence and accepts employment 
the salary or wages for which are paid from 
any appropriation in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony, and, upon conviction, chall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both: Provided fur- 
ther, That the above penalty clause shall be 
in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
any other provisions of existing law. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that the Overton amendment 
does not include Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does 
not what? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Overton amend- 
ment, requiring an affidavit before one 
can draw his pay, does not include the 
Members or officers of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Well, 
it did include Senators, for the bureau- 
crats sent me a notice that the oath I had 
already taken and had been observing 
for over 20 years was not any good, and 
I had to take another oath. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 1840) 
to supplement the Federal Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions during the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, 
for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. 
Rosginson of Utah, Mr. Wotcorr, and 
Mr, Morr were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1713. An act to amend Public Law Num- 
bered 718 Seventy-fifth Congress approved 
June 25, 1938; and 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Army officers 
designated by the Secretary of War to take 
final action on reports of survey and vouch- 
ers pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, 
unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruc- 
tion of Government property. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LEASE-LEND APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5788) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I propose on behalf of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and myself, on 
page 6 of the bill, and I ask that the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 25, 
it is proposed to strike cut “$500,000” 
and insert “$900,000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
head of the United States Housing Au- 
thority, Mr. Straus, came before the 
committee and testified that the esti- 
mate which had been prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, endorsed by the 
President, and sent to the Congress, was 
for $900,000. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to restore to the bill the $900,000. 
The House allowed only $500,000. Mr. 
Straus testified that with the smaller 
amount he would be obliged to discharge 
many employees; that he would be un- 
able to build houses for defense purposes, 
and that the sum of $900,000 was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

When the matter came up before the 
committee, both in the subcommittee 
and, as I recall, in the full committee, I 
thought this amendment was adopted by 
the committee. It seems that in some 
way it was not adopted. I told several 
persons that it had been adopted. I 
think it was adopted, but the bill does 
not contain it, and I now offer the 
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amendment, and I very much hope it will 
be adopted. 

The United States Housing Authority 
has done a wonderful work. It has tre- 
mendously benefited the American peo- 
ple. It ought to have the necessary 
funds. When we think of the enormous 
amount of money we are providing in 
this bill, to cut down the funds for the 
Housing Authority from $900,000 to 
$500,000 does not seem to me to be justi- 
fied 


I very much hope that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment, and will let it 
go to conference to be threshed out. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the bill 
as it stands on this item is as it came 
from the House. The matter covered by 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCcKELLAR] was 
presented to the subcommittee by Mr. 
Straus, was taken up in the subcommit- 
tee, and was not included; there was no 
motion made in the subcommittee to 
include it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is just a mat- 
ter of difference of recollection, of 
course, on the part of the Senator from 
Colorado and myself. But if the Senator 
will permit me to speak further on this 
matter 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure 
I offered the amendment, and I am as 
sure as I ever was sure of anything in 
my life that the amendment was agreed 
to. I certainly thought it was agreed to. 

Only today the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] came to me and asked 
me whether I would agree to such an 
amendment. I said, “Why, it is already 
in the bill. We do not have to agree to 
the amendment, because it is already in 
the bill, The committee, both the sub- 
committee and the full committee, agreed 
to this amendment.” 

The Senator from Louisiana is here, 
and will bear me out in what I have 
stated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have told several 
persons that the amendment was in- 
cluded in the bill, and I certainly had the 
impression—of course, I must have been 
mistaken about it—that the amendment 
was adopted. If I had had the slightest 
idea that it had not been adopted in 
the committee I think we would be 
scrapping about it right now. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have 
checked my own records and I have 
checked the records of the clerk of the 
committee, and the provision was defi- 
nitely marked “not agreed to,” and it 
was not mentioned in the committee. 
But any inaccurate recollection which 
the Senator from Tennessee or I may 
have does not in any way relate to the 
merits of the matter. The House has 
given to the Housing Administration 
$500,000 more than it had in the regular 
appropriation. The present authoriza- 
tion for this purpose in the general ap- 
propriation bill for 1942 was $3,470,000. 
The House was asked to increase it by 
$900,000, and did increase it by $500,000. 
It is not a decrease in the amount for the 
Housing Authority; it is simply giving to 
the Housing Authority $500,000 addi- 
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tional, whereas the Housing Authority 
asked for an additional $900,000. In 
other words, there is no reason that I 
can see for the contention which the 
Housing Authority makes that the allow- 
ance of an additional $500,000 instead of 
an additional $900,000 will require it to 
reduce its staff. If its staff is above the 
number permitted by the amount the 
House appropriated and provided for it, 
that is its fault, and not the fault of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In like manner, if 
the Senator’s reasoning is correct, that 
because an appropriation for this item 
already has been made in the regular 
bill, there should not be one in this bill, 
then the whole bill should fail because 
we appropriated $7,000,000,000 for lease- 
lend purposes last spring. If his reason- 
se is correct, we ought not pass any 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee does not make that argument se- 
riously, I am sure. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Yes, very seriously, 
because I think the argument of the 
Senator from Colorado on this subject is 
entirely fallacious, and I do not believe 
the Senate will agree with the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. Very well. I do not need 
to go into that matter. 

But the situation is that the Senator 
from Tennessee is seeking to compare a 
lease-lend bill, which is an emergency 
item, with an annual appropriation bill, 
as if the lease-lend bill were an annual 
appropriation bill. This lease-lend ap- 
propriation bill is an appropriation bill 
of an entirely different status. If in an 
annual appropriation bill sufficient 
money were not provided, of course, suf- 
ficient money should be provided. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Of course, that is so. 
The fact that it was not originally pro- 
vided is no argument that it should not 
be provided now if necessary, 

Mr. ADAMS. Absolutely. The Sen- 
ator’s argument was not logical in ref- 
erence to what I presented. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. With very great defer- 
ence to my friend and, when I am in my 
own seat, my close neighbor, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. Apams], 
it seems to me a very important principle 
is involved in the amendment, that is to 
say, whether the requests of agencies 
having peculiar knowledge of the facts, 
as made by them and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, ought to be recog- 
nized in the Senate or whether they 
should not be recognized because they 
are in excess of some previous recom- 
mendations we have made. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator from Florida is quite correct; there 
is a question of fundamental principle 
involved, and that is whether Congress 
shall exercise the power of the purse, 
which the Constitution gave it, or 
whether we shall abdicate and shall al- 
low the Director of the Bureau of the 
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Budget to be the sole appropriating 
agency of the Government. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado if there is not an- 
other aspect to the question, namely, 
whether Congress, without peculiar 
knowledge of the facts, is going to use its 
own judgment as to what the facts are, 
or on the question of what the facts are 
shall we rely upon the immediate agencies 
which deal with them, which do have 
peculiar knowledge of them, and which 
tell us that such facts exist? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that if we were to leave to 
the various departments the determina- 
tion of the amount of appropriations, the 
Government would be broke in 6 months, 
because governmental agencies simply 
have unlimited aspirations for increased 
appropriations. I have been serving on 
the Appropriations Committee for 9 
years, and I know of no instance of a de- 
partment not coming forward and want- 
ing more money, usually with good rea- 
son, but practically regardless of the fact 
that there may be some limitation on the 
financial capacity of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this is 
the last question I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator, if he will yield to me further. 

Mr. ADAMS. Oh, I do not ask the 
Senator to limit his questions. 

Mr. PEPPER. Has the committee ex- 
amined the requests, taken into account 
the various items represented by the 
money requested, and taken into consid- 
eration the evidence that certain of those 
items should not be approved, or has the 
committee simply said, “They ask for 
$900,000, and we will give them only 
$500,000"? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
that the committee heard Mr. Straus, 
who presented his case and left with us 
the information he thought we should 
have. The House went into the matter 
with some care; and we simply did not 
change the verdict which the House had 
rendered. The House put in more time 
on it than we did. The House gives more 
detailed consideration to appropriations 
than we have time to give. As the Sen- 
ator knows, Representatives who are 
members of the House Appropriations 
Committee serve on no other committees. 
Representatives who serve on a subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee devote their entire time to such 
subcommittee, and we rely on them very 
largely. They will bring to us a 400- 
page record of a hearing, whereas on the 
same subject we will have a 100-page 
record. That is, we have to accept in 
many ways what they find, but we have 
never hesitated to make changes when 
we thought changes were desirable. 

Mr. PEPPER. So the Senator from 
Colorado is giving the Senate the choice 
of following the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the head of the Housing 
Authority or the House committee, and 
the Senator gives the benefit of the doubt 
to the House committee? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator is misstat- 
ing the situation. As a matter of fact, 
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Mr. President, the situation is, as I have 
stated, that the general appropriation 
bill gave to this agency the right to ex- 
pend $3,470,000 for these purposes. The 
House has increased that amount by 
$500,000. The administrative department 
itself would like to have an additional 
$400,000. The explanation it offers is 
that it is enabled by certain savings in 
interest rates to carry a larger load. 

As a matter of fact, this agency under 
the existing appropriation will handle 
$700,000,000 of construction, which is no 
trifling thing, and they ask permission 
to extend it beyond that. 

In view of the urgency for the passage 
of the lease-lend measure, we tried in the 
committee to agree with the House in 
every respect we could in order to avoid 
differences. This was one of the items 
which we felt could be taken up another 
day, and we could accept the judgment 
of the House rather than get into a con- 
trovers 7 with the House and have to go 
back to conference and have further de- 
lay. ‘Therefore, the committee as a whole 
did not accept the amendment, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
think ir might be well to acquaint the 
Senate with some of the reasons for this 
increase. 

To begin with I may state that under 
date of July 14, 1941, the President sent 
a special message to the Congress asking 
for this additional authorization. He 


based his message on a report he had | 


received from the Bureau o“ the Budget. 
I shall ask the privilege of reading a few 
paragraphs from that report wherein s 
shown some of the reasons why this ad- 
ditional amount is necessary. I read 


from page 2 of House Document No. 313: | 
| gress, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1941. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration draft of a proposed 


authorization for the expenditure of $900,000 | 


of funds of the United States Housing Au- 
thority: 


“Salaries and expenses: Not to exceed 


$900,000 additional of the fund of the United 


States Housing Authority established by the 


United States Housing Act, 1937, as amended © 


(42 U. S. C. 1401), shall be available for the 
fiscal year 1942 for all necessary administra- 
tive expenses o; the Authority in carrying out 
the provisions of said act, including the ob- 
jects specified under this head in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1942, and 
expenses 1 connection with the transfer of 
household goods and effects as provided by 
the act of October 10. 1940 (Public, 839, 76th 
Cong.), and regulations promulgated there- 
under. $900,000.” 

The housing program which the United 
States Housing Authority has been carrying 
on until early this year contempiated the 
development of 518 separate projects at a 
cost of $770,000,000. This program, for which 
the Congress has authorized the expenditure 
of not to exceed $3,470,000 for administra- 
tion during the fiscal year 1942, has passed 
‘through substantially the first two of the four 
main stages of development. 

A reduction in the going Federal rate of 
interest has made it possible within the $28,- 
000,000 limitation for annual contributions 
to amplify this program by $120,000,000 and 
since early this year the Authority has been 
engaged in the development ff projects esti- 
mated to cost $890,000,000. 
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The administrative work lc u is greatly in- 
creased beyond the 15.5-percent enlargement 
of program. The work load is related more 
closely to the number of projects which it is 
estimated will be Increased by 224 or 43.2 per- 
cent above the original program. 


I may say that this increased program 
was made possible because of economical 
management, the savings in interest and 
the ability to finance projects on the 
basis of lower annual contributions by the 
U. S. H. A. The first authorization for 
administrative purposes asked by the 
U. S: H. A. for the fiscal year ending in 
1942 was $3,470,000. That was based on 
a contemplated number of projects then 
being constructed that would cost about 
$770,000,000. There was a saving, so to 
speak, which became known after the 
Budget was prepared, of $120,000,000. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the Senator explain 
a saving of $120,000,000 out of a budget 
of $3,470,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The saving was de- 
rived from the whole program, which 
contemplated an. expenditure of $800,- 
000,000, I may say to the Senator; to put 
it another way, by reducing the Federal 
rate of annual contributions and through 
other economies, it was possible to ampli- 
fy the program by $120,000,000, with the 
$28,000,000 appropriation authorized by 
Congress. 

Mr. ADAMS, There was not any ap- 
propriation of $800,000,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but the Author- 
ity was authorized to issue bonds through 
the Treasury up to that amount. 

Mr. ADAMS, The appropriation was 
$28,000,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. That sum rep- 
resents the contribution made by Con- 
but under the original act 
the United States Housing Authority, 
through the Treasury Department, has 
a ss to issue $800,000,000 of 


The U. S. H. A. had a certain program 
planned and mapped out when it first 
started to allocate the $800,000,000 bond 
authorization. The savings in annual 
contributions amounted to a great deal, 
and by refinancing the projects on the 
basis of lower contributions there was 
created this excess of $120,000,000 which 
is being used to further expand the hous- 
ing projects. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator does not 
mean to say there was $120,000,000 of 
savings, does he? 

Mr. ELLENDER. When I say “say- 
ings,” I mean the Housing Authority has 
that much more money which it can use 
for expanding the program, without hav- 
ing to come to Congress to obtain addi- 
tional contributions. 

Mr, ADAMS. The Senator means they 
would have an increased borrowing ca- 
pacity. As to the sum of $28,000,000, 
what happens is that the Congress has 
appropriated $28,000,000 a year. 


Mr. ELLENDER. It is correct that the 


U. S. H. A. may enter into contracts for 
annual contributions totaling $28,000,000 
a year. Its borrowing power, however, is 
not increased. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Federal Government 
contributed that amount in order to 
bring about slum clearance; that was its 
share; and the Authority could make 
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loans to various housing agencies on a 
slum-clearance basis, 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the Authority 
can now build $120;000,000 more of proj- 
ects without having to come to Congress 
for more contributions. When U. S. H. A. 
first came to Congress it was felt that 
the $28,000,000 provided by us would take 
care of about $770,000,000 worth of proj- 
ects, but by savings, and by reduced con- 
tributions, that amount has been raised 
by $120,000,000; so that the Housing Au- 
thority with the $28,000,000, will be able 
to build $890,000,000 of housing. instead 
of the $770,000,000 first contemplated. 

Mr. ADAMS. And the Government 
will be obligated for the full amount of the 
bonds? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. The 
bonds are not and should not be involved 
in this discussion. 

Mr ADAMS. It increases the Govern- 
ment obligation $128,000,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it is not in excess 
of the original authorization. 

Mr. ADAMS. There was a specific 
money limit. Was there a limit on bor- 
rowing? 

Mr. ELLENDER, There was a limit 
of $800,000,000. 

Mr. ADAMS. That was the limit? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. And now it is desired 
to authorize the Authority to borrow 
how much? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not in excess of 
the original $800,000,000. It remains at 
$800,000,000. When I stated that the 
entire program would aggregate $890,- 
060,000. I included the amount contrib- 
uted by local authorities. The Senator 
will understand, I am sure, that when 
this slum-clearance proposition was 
first submitted to the Congress the orig- 
inal Federal contribution was fixed at 
$28,000,000. It was stated at the time 
it was thought that with such an 
amount $800,000,000 of projects could 
be built, but, as time went on, it was 
found that there could not be built 
more than $770,000,000 worth. It was 
only a few months ago that the savings 
heretofore referred to were summed 
up. As I pointed out on two or three 
occasions in this debate, by being able 
to borrow money at a cheaper rate of 
interest and by being able to reduce its 
local contributions the $28,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress is being used by 
United States Housing Authority to serv- 
ice in excess of $800,000,000 of projects. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will yield in a 
moment. That is why the Budget Bu- 
reau, after going into this matter thor- 
oughly, found that with $120,000,000, 224 
additional units of housing could be pro- 
vided. ‘Therefore the necessity for this 
additional authorization. 

Mr. ADAMS. Am I correct in saying 
the necessity is to consume the entire 
appropriation, and not let any of it 
come back into the Treasury? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say that the 
amount the Congress is now being asked 
to authorize does not come out of the 
Treasury; it comes out of the earnings 
of the Housing Authority. , 
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Mr. ADAMS. But it means an in- 
creased indebtedness on the part of the 
Government? a 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not see how 
the Senator reaches that conclusion. It 
may be argued, of course, that the sav- 
ings should not be used to build addi- 
tional projects. But the U. S. H. A. 
wisely in my opinion, is utilizing the sav- 
ings to provide additional projects in 
view of the urgent need for housing in 
defense areas. In using these savings, 
U. S. H. A. is proceeding within the 
authorizations made by Congress. The 
Record shows that, as a result of the 
spread between the interest it pays for 
money and the interest it charges on its 
loans, the Housing Authority this year 
will make a profit of $6,000,000 The total 
administrative expense authorization for 
1942 is $3,470,000, the additional $900,- 
000 would increase it to $4,370,000; and 
I may say, in passing, that this amount, 
is less than the administrative expenses 
expended last year by $140,000. I now 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to endorse all the Senator so well 
said. It is in entire accord with the only 
testimony that was before the commit- 
tee. There was not any opposing testi- 
mony about it, and I think the matter is 
well summed up by what Mr. Straus, in 
almost his first statement, said. I merely 
wish to read it to the Senate for a 
moment. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of our work to the defense program 
so that you can see the disastrous effect of 
the $400,000 House cut, which would require 
us to furlough about 25 percent of our staff. 
The U. S. H. A. is providing housing that is 
urgently needed for defense workers in areas 
where acute housing shortages have arisen 
because of expanding defense activities. It 
is essential that housing for defense workers 
be provided in these areas. Otherwise, de- 
fense industries will be unable to get work- 
ers or to avoid a large labor turn-over, and 
there will be serious delays in defense pro- 
duction. 


The Senator is exactly right in saying 
that the expenses are paid out of the 
funds raised from the difference in the 
rates the Housing Authority provides the 
money for the building of houses and the 
rate which the Authority pays for it. By 
all means the amendment ought to be 
adopted, and I believe the Senate will 
adopt it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me further read 
from the report of the Budget in their 
explanation, because, after all, that 
ought to be good evidence. 

While the average cost of the projects in 
the added program will be about one-third 
of the average project cost in the original 
program, these smaller projects are more 
widely distributed and involve the same class 
of administrative difficulties in each new lo- 
cation. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the introduction of this new program 
into the first of the four main stages of de- 
velopment involves the reestablishment of 
certain administrative divisions that were 
estimated to operate on a skeleton basis dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1942, with probable dis- 
continuance thereafter. 


May I point out to the Senate that 
most of this $120,000,000 is being used 
for smaller projects, and to work up the 
smaller projects requires almost as great 
a force as to work up the larger projects, 
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Most of the projects that are now being 
built—I think 75 percent of them—are 
in defense areas. 

There is another thing which the Sen- 
ate should not overlook, and that is that 
the U. S. H. A. administrative forces are 
being utilized by the Federal Works 
Agency to give advice on other defense 
projects that are being built under the 
Lanham housing bill, which the Con- 
gress enacted sometime ago. It will also 
be recalled that 2 or 3 months ago the 
Senate passed a bill amending the pres- 
ent Housing Act, whereby the U. S. H. A, 
was authorized to permit the use of slum- 
clearance housing by persons who were 
working on defense projects and to loan 
its own funds for housing for defense 
workers. All of that, summed together, 
has given to the administrative forces of 
U.S. H. A a great deal more work. They 
are very busy now, and I am told that the 
work they have to do at present for their 
own organization, together with the addi- 
tional work which is being imposed on 
them by virtue of the Lanham Act, would 
virtually stop if this money were not au- 
thorized, because the Authority would 
be compelled to discharge at least 25 
percent of its employees. 

I respectfully ask the Senate to adopt 
the amendment. 

Mr: ADAMS. Mr. President, just one 
word. 

Under the two Lanham Acts, I think 
Congress has appropriated $300,000,000 
for defense housing. We have broad- 
ened the authority of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration; and, in view of those 
things, the item now under discussion is 
solely administrative. It has to do solely 
with administrative expenses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. The House has increased 
its administrative expenses a half-mil- 
lion dollars which is a very sizable sum 
even in Washington. So the request is 
to increase the appropriation for admin- 
istrative expenses $900,000 instead of 
$500,000; and those on the committee, so 
far as I was aware, felt that the amount 
by which the House increased the appro- 
priation for administrative expenses was 
adequate. 

The United States Housing Authority 
was created for the purpose of slum 
clearance. That is, in voting for it 
myself, I did so because I felt that in the 
great cities there were slum areas which 
not only were a source of disease and 
crime in the great cities but would spread 
out from the great cities into the smaller 
cities and into the country; and I felt 
that we should go into the big cities and 
liberally endeavor to provide decent 
housing and wholesome conditions. Now 
the United States Housing Authority is 
going beyond its original functions and 
is going out into rural areas where slums 
do not exist. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has not the Con- 
gress authorized that additional func- 
tion—that is, rural housing? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am telling the Senator 
what they are doing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Congress 
has authorized it, 
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Mr. ADAMS. I do not doubt that we 
have, because these agencies continually 
come here and ask for increased author- 
ity. They will be building houses in Si- 
beria next. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? Since the Authority 
will have as much work in the future as 
it now has, and since a reduction in the 
authorization would lead to a reduction 
in its personnel, would that not destroy 
the efficiency of the organization and as 
a matter of fact almost cripple its work? 

Mr. ADAMS. I cannot understand 
how any individual will be cut off because 
we are increasing the appropriation only 
$500,000. I cannot see how we will cut 
off anybody from the rolls by increasing 
the appropriation $500,000. If the 
United States Housing Administration 
have persons on the rolls who take the 
entire $900,000, they have persons on the 
rolls who were put on without authority 
and without the money to pay them. 

I am interested in housing. I think, 
however, we ought to be a bit businesslike 
about it, and ought not, every time some 
agency comes in and asks for more money 
and authority, to grant it without ade- 
quate consideration of the facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr, ELLENDER. As I pointed out a 
while ago, the administrative authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal year 1941 was $4,510,- 
000. The authorization for administra- 
tive purposes for 1942 was fixed at $3,- 
470,000 at a time when it was not con- 
templated to construct these additional 
units by virtue of the savings in annual 
contributions. The Senator will grant, I 
am sure, that if the U. S. H. A. has as 
much as 8120 000,000 more to spend than 
it did when this administrative authori- 
zation was fixed at $3,470,000, that 
amount would not be sufficient. 

Mr. ADAMS. But, Mr. President, the 
$120,000,000 which the Senator talks of 
as saving is merely extra money which 
the United States Government ultimate- 
ly will have to pay. It is not a saving; 
it is an additional expense. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Government will 
not have to pay that $120,000,000. The 
loans which will be made for that addi- 
tional volume of projects will be repaid. 
The U. S. H. A. will obtain the funds for 
such loans by issuing its Government- 
guaranteed obligations and the amount 
of obligations it issues will not exceed 
what we have already authorized it te 
issue. 

Mr. ADAMS. And the Housing Ad- 
ministration are simply asking to have 
this thing worked out so that they can 
spend $120,000,000 more of Government 
money in a year than they were spending. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The facts are that 
the $120,000,000 are now being spent, and 
447 units have already been authorized; 
and, as I said, in order to keep up this 
work it will certainly be necessary to keep 
up the same force that the U. S. H. A. now 
has. Besides, as I pointed out a while 
ago, more work was thrown in the lap of 
U. S. H. A. by other governmental agen- 
cies engaged in various housing programs 
in defense areas. 
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Mr. ADAMS. I admit that the con- 
tention that the fact that they are spend- 
ing more money than they get justifies 
the increased appropriation, is beyond 
me. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to state briefly the reasons why I 
shall vote against the present appropria- 
tion bill, which, of course, is principally 
the lease-lend appropriation. 

I believe, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Apams] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] have said, 
that when Congress in a crisis has 
adopted a policy relating to foreign af- 
fairs, I should support that policy 
whether I believe in it or not; so I had 
expected to vote for this appropriation, 
as I voted for the first appropriation. 
But upon reading the hearings in the 
House and reading the hearings in the 
Senate, I came to the conclusion that 
there are so many unsound things about 
the appropriation as an appropriation 
that I cannot vote for the $6,000,000,- 
000 which is now asked as supplemental 
to the other $7,000,000,000. 

At that time there was a hurry. Ap- 
parently, it was important that some- 
thing be done at once to implement the 
policy, and I voted for the appropriation 
bill. Today, if this bill should be de- 
feated, it could be easily redrafted to in- 
clude the items which seem to me proper 
items for lease-lend appropriations. 

In the first place, this means a total 
appropriation of $13,000,000,000 for 
lease-lend purposes. That is twice as 
much as the annual nondefense expenses 
of the United States Government. It is 
equivalent to the Government’s expendi- 
tures for 2 years for all the purposes of 
this Government in peacetime. 

There has been some discussion about 
whether an agreement has been made by 
the British to repay it. I think we may 
dismiss that possibility. I think we may 
regard this $13,000,000,000 as a gift and 
not as a loan to Great Britain. Of 
course, Mr. Acheson’s testimony did not 
say that there was any return. He 
merely says that an agreement is being 
negotiated. He says: 

These assurances are to be supplemented 
by a lend-lease agreement. 


He does not say anything about pay- 
ing anything. 

Discussions concerning that agreement 
are going forward both here and in London. 
These discussions raise, of course, large and 
complicated problems and cover a wide 
range of subjects. But we can report sub- 
stantial progress. Guiding principles basic 
to an agreement have already been formu- 
lated and have been communicated to 
London, where they are now being con- 
sidered by the British Government. 


But he does not say what those guid- 
ing principles are; and there is, of 
course, not the slightest assurance that 
the British Government will ever pay 
back any of the money which is now be- 
ing advanced. In fact, I personally 
think that if they did so agree, that debt 
would no more be paid than the debt 
from the World War; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I would rather consider 
it as a gift than as a loan. If we can get 
back anything in the way of ships or 
current things, all right; but, as far as 
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future promises to pay are concerned, I 
think we might as well make it a gift. 
For the purposes of this appropriation 
I think we should consider it a gift to 
the British Government, and a contri- 
bution to the general defense against the 
German Government. 

The lease-lend policy, however, is a 
policy of defense, and it seems to me we 
have included in the bill a number of 
things which are not in accordance with 
the lease-lend policy as it was explained 
to us when the lease-lend bill was passed, 
and not in accordance with its terms. 
That was a policy which expressly for- 
bade the sending of men abroad, expressly 
forbade the convoying of ships, expressly 
forbade the delivery of goods. Yet in this 
apropriation we find that there are in- 
cluded $350,000,000 solely to meet the ex- 
pense of delivering lease-lend goods to 
the British. In other words, we pay the 
entire expense of delivery, and we under- 
take to do most of the delivery. 

The appropriation in the first place 
covers $64,000,000 to provide for running 
continuously 135 boats, American flag 
and otherwise, to the Red Sea. We pay 
the entire expense of operating those ves- 
sels in our ports; we pay the expense of 
unloading all the material in Egypt; we 
pay all the sailors on the boats. In addi- 
tion to that, we are to spend, under the 
bill, approximately $160,000,000 for run- 
ning continuously 185 neutral boats and 
British boats, and a large number of 
tankers, which also fly neutral flags, from 
here to England We are paying the ex- 
pense of those boats in our harbors; we 
are paying the wages of the men; we are 
paying the entire expense. We are actu- 
ally operating many of those boats under 
the Panamanian flag, which seems to me 
a disgraceful evasion of the Neutrality 
Act, which is in force, and which the 
Congress put on the statute books of the 
United States. 

We are now asked to appropriate 
$150,000,000 for transporting these goods 
to England at our expense. We pay the 
men. None of the men are American 
citizens. They come from all over the 
world. Many of them are British sailors, 
and I understand we pay British sailors 
double time for going through the war 
zone, and pay them with American dollars 
out of our pockets, 

The British are a great maritime na- 
tion. They have something like four or 
five times the number of ships the United 
States has. They have always been able, 
through the use of sterling, to pay the ex- 
penses of shipping all over the world. 

They can operate ships much more 
cheaply than we can operate them. They 
put our merchant marine out of business 
wherever there was any competition be- 
tween our merchant marine and the 
British merchant marine. I see no rea- 
son whatever why the British Govern- 
ment should not provide the funds in 
sterling, if you please, with which to 
operate these boats between England and 
this country. The boats spend actually 
more time in England than they spend 
in this country, and there is no reason I 
can see why payment should not be made 
by the British Government. 

We pay all of the expenses of all 
British ships which come to the ports of 
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this country under this appropriation 
We pay about twenty or thirty million 
dollars for all of the expenses they have 
in our ports. I see some reason for that. 
I see that possibly they have no dollars 
to provide, possibly they have no ex- 
change with which to make the payment, 
so there may be some reason for that 
particular $20,000,000, but I can see no 
justification for operating neutral ships 
between here and England. They are 
not American ships; not 1 of the 185 
ships is an American ship, but the United 
States Government is going to pay the 
entire expense of delivery. I say that 
is contrary to the whole theory of the 
Lease-Lend Act, and I should like to read 
for a moment the remarks of two of the 
proponents of that act at the time it was 
passed. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and he knew what the act was 
intended to provide. He made this 
statement on the floor of the Senate on 
March 5 last: 

The chief criticism of this paragraph seems 
to arise from an alleged doubt as to the 
meaning of the word “transfer.” Some see 
in this word an authorization to “transport” 
defense articles in American vessels in disre- 
gard of the present Neutrality Act. I see 
no merit in this criticism. It is not the in- 
tent of the legislation. Every other word 
used in enumerating the powers conferred 
by the paragraph has reference to title and 
the passing of title. To give to this word 
“transfer” the meaning of “transport” re- 
quires that it be disassociated from its com- 
panion words and given a distorted meaning 
neither required nor intended by the whole 
text of which it is a part. 


Yet because of that doubt, we inserted 
the word “title” so as to make it read 
“transfer tifle,” in order that there could 
be no doubt that the United States, under 
this policy, is not to deliver the goods 
abroad, that the lease-lend policy is a 
policy of our standing in this country de- 
fending our borders, defending the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans, and saying 
to other nations, “We will supply you 
free of charge with all materials which 
may be necessary in order to enable you 
to defend yourselves against aggressors.” 

Then the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at 
that time, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Georce], also discussed the question, and 
he said: 

I do not think the word “transfer” means 
anything else in the family and group of 
words here used except the transfer of title, 
or the right of possession, or the right of use. 
I cannot conceive of it meaning anything 
else. Now, if there is anything else in the 
bill that gives rise to the worry that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming has that 
deliveries might be made in danger areas, war 
zones, in places where we have forbidden our 
own ships to go, where the President has 
proclaimed they should not go, I should like 
to have the benefit of the Senator's state- 
ment about it. But if it arises out of the 
word “transfer,” I frankly must say that we 
can give it no construction except the one 
that I think everyone should give it as a 
realist. As found in the family of words it 
partakes of kinship to all of them. When 
you say “sell or lease,” you are talking about 
titles, and the right of possession, and the 
right of use, and nothing else, so far as I can 
see. 
But if there is some other provision in the 
bill that seems to give rise to a fear that the 
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President of the United States will under- 
take to deliver defense articles in a zone of 
great danger, where eyen our own merchant 
ships cannot go, then, as a realist, I do not 
understand it. 


Every Member of the Senate knows 
that the Lease-Lend Act did not contem- 
plate or provide for delivery of goods 
abroad, but in the appropriation bill 
before us we are asked to appropriate 
$35,000,000 to enable us to go out and 
deliver these goods all over the world, 
wherever the English ask us to deliver 
them. The British are perfectly able to 
carry them. From their very nature the 
British are better able to do it than we 
are able to. 

In the second place, the bill contains 
the very essence of a blank-check appro- 
priation. The Senate had experience 
with blank-check appropriations during 
the periods of emergency 5 or 6 years ago. 
I think they were unanimously disap- 
proved by the public, and by all the news- 
papers of the country, because they gave 
such tremendous power to the adminis- 
tration, to all the agents of the adminis- 
tration, to distribute money in accord- 
ance with their particular whims, and 
for all kinds of purposes. 

There is in the bill an appropriation 
of $1,875,000,000 for agricultural, indus- 
trial, and other commodities and articles. 
Under that the President can, through 
any agent, buy anything that is made or 
which exists in the United States. There 
is no limit; he can buy agricultural prod- 
ucts, he can buy any other article he 
chooses to buy. The power to spend 
$1,875,000,000 without restriction is cer- 
tainly a tremendous power. 

We have this afternoon seen how some 
Senators are interested in this appropria- 
tion because it can be used for the pur- 
poses of the A. A. A. in stimulating the 
farmer’s production. But it is just as true 
that every other group may find in this 
tremendous sum an excuse to come to the 
Government for some kind of favor. It 
is also true that any group that is dis- 
satisfied may be practically bought off 
by the purchase of the products they 
have. The President cannot administer 
the law himself, he will have to admin- 
ister it through hundreds of agents, and 
every agent may favor his particular 
friend by buying his particular product. 
Every agent may choose to pay out to 
particular groups which are adverse at 
the moment, in order to bring them into 
accord with the political views of the 
people spending the money. 

A general appropriation is certainly a 
dangerous kind of power to put into any- 
one’s hands, and I see no reason why the 
$1,875,000,000 should not be divided up 
into reasonable and definite purposes, and 
if there is desire to change those pro- 
posals, there would be no difficulty in 
giving some possible leeway between these 
appropriations. 

In addition to the $1,875,000,000, there 
is contained here an item of $432,000,000 
for something called spot purchases. 
No one knows what those are, or when 
the things are to be bought. 

Five hundred and twenty-two million 
dollars is appropriated for unspecified 
future purposes. I see no earthly reason 
why we should not, in appropriating for 
lend-lease purposes, impose the same re- 
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strictions on our appropriations that we 
impose upon the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. If we proceed with this kind 
of appropriations, we are going to turn 
the Lease-Lend Act into an international 
W. P. A. 

There is also included in the bill $50,- 
000,000 for bases in British territory. 
We are to build five bases in British ter- 
ritory, for the British. I can see some 
reason why we should ship some material 
to the British to go into those bases, but 
the construction of the bases should be 
paid for by the appropriations of the 
particular colony where the base is lo- 
cated, or England, if it is to be in Eng- 
land. Isee no reason why we should put 
up money with which to build all the 
bases in British colonies that they desire 
built there. I say that if they want some 
steel or other material to help them, I 
see no reason why we should not send 
it, but why we should build bases I do not 
understand. 

We are to spend $10,000,000 for build- 
ing a base in Iceland for the British. 
I see some reason for building a base in 
Iceland, as long as we are there, but why 
should we build it for the British? Is 
not that an implied approval by the Con- 
gress of a joint American-British defense 
of Iceland? Yet we were assured, when 
we went to Iceland, that the British were 
about to leave, and only a few weeks ago 
Secretary Stimson sent a letter announc- 
ing that the British were going to leave 
just as soon as we get the 80,000 men 
there whom we need. Yet today we are 
asked to approve the theory of building a 
British base in Iceland at an expense to 
this country of $10,000,000, 

We are starting a program by putting 
up four or five hundred million dollars 
for the defense of South America. In 
this bill we are going to dish out about, 
I think, $150,000,000, and later more, for 
the defense of some 18 South American 
republics. Frankly, I do not think South 
America is going to be able to defend it- 
self, except with the American Navy, and 
to the extent that we supply military 
materials to South America, I think it 
will be very doubtful, if South America is 
ever imperiled, whether those materials 
are used for us or against us. In short, 
apparently the wide-open nature of this 
appropriation is such that it can be used 
for any purpose in the world, in any 
country in the world, for any purpose 
that the administration desires to use it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that as 
an appropriation bill this measure goes 
far beyond the lease-lend policy, that it 
is wholly unjustified as a proper means 
and proper method of appropriating 
money, even assuming that the objects 
of it were within the lease-lend policy. 
I feel confident that in future years, if I 
voted for this amendment, I would never 
cease to apologize for my action in 
doing so. 

The VICE PRES.DENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] for himself and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the amendment which I have 
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offered and which is at the desk, be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
at the end of line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out the period, and to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys ap- 
proprlated in this act shall be expended for 
the purchase of agricultural commodities 
which have not been grown or produced in 
the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not think it is necessary to add to 
what has already been said on the floor 
of the Senate today. I simply call at- 
tention to the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture in testifying before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee said in so 
many words that the purpose of the ap- 
propriation was to purchase the products 
of the United States. I think it is desir- 
able that that may be made known spe- 
cifically by language in the bill. 

The commodities which are to be pur- 
chased have been set forth in the testi- 
mony. They include dairy products, 
meats, fish, eggs, fruit, vegetables, cere- 
als, vitamins and fruit juices, tobacco, 
cotton, supplies for the Near East, and 
a small amount for miscellaneous items. 
These are all agricultural products of 
which the United States has a supply 
which farmers are unable to dispose of 
properly. To preserve the markets of 
the farmer of the United States, I be- 
lieve that the sum appropriated for this 
purpose should be clearly designated to 
be for the purchase of United States 
products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming is absolute, regardless of 
whether the agricultura’ products are 
produced in the United States. The 
language would prevent the purchase of 
any agricultural product produced any- 
where else, although we ourselves do not 
produce it. The usual form of the 
amendment is to restrict it to the pur- 
chase of American products when they 
can be obtained or produced here. Has 
the Senator given any thought to that? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I originally 
drew the amendment on the floor during 
the colloquy today, I drew it in such form 
as to apply to other appropriations. I 
have withdrawn that provision so that 
it provides solely to this appropriation. 
As this appropriation is intended for the 
purpose of supplying agricultural prod- 
ucts not to our armed forces but for ex- 
portation to those countries which we 
want to supply, I think it is clear that 
the limitation cought to apply to United 
States products. These are products 
which we are giving away. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator thinks 
that the appropriation under this bill 
occupies at least a slightly different sit- 
uation from similar provisions in other 
bills? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, very different; 
yes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to- 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
after line 11, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

To enable the Committee to Investigate 
Federal Expenditures to carry out the duties 
imposed upon it by section 601 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1941, to remain available during 
the existence of the committee, $10,000, one- 
half to be disbursed by tne Secretary of the 
Senate and the other half by the Clerk of 
the House upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
will say a few words in justification of 
this bill and its various items. Many 
witnesses appeared before the commit- 
tee. Some of the ablest men in this 
country appeared before the committee. 
Among them were the Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, who 
used to be a Federal judge before he 
resigned that office, generals in the 
Army, Admiral Stark, and other admi- 
rals in the Navy, the chief of the lease- 
lend department, Mr. Stettinius, Mr. 
Knudsen—scores of the very ablest men 
in the country, who have exact informa- 
tion concerning matters they were dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. President, I have been in the two 
House of Congress for nearly 30 years, 
and, as I recall, for 28 of those years I 
have served on committees handling 
military and other appropriations. I 
served on the Appropriations Committee 
of the House when there was in effect 
a rule different from the rule which now 
prevails, and I have served on the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the Senate 
for many years. In my humble judg- 
ment there never was a bill reported to 
this body, or to the other body, which 
was so well fortified and buttressed by 
indisputable facts, as is the pending bill, 
if we are going to carry out the lease- 
lend program. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee thought so, and 
it approved the bill with, I think, only 
one dissenting vote, and when it came 
before the full committee the bill was 
reported favorably to this body, with all 
Senators present voting for it except 
one. That is as I recall the fact. 

Mr. President, when a committee has 
gone into a matter so carefully, when it 
has gone into every item of this appro- 
priation in detail, it seems to me there 
should be no question about the measure 
in the mind of anyone who believes in 
the lease-lend program. Of course, if 
one is opposed to that program, I can 
understand how he can vote against the 
measure, But I cannot imagine how 
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anyone who favors that program, who 
favors our continuing that program, can 
vote against the bill. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
said that we ought not to lend the 
money we propose to lend to South 
America. The Senator certainly has 
overlooked the plain facts of the present 
emergency. It is most important for 
the defense of our country that money 
be lent to South American governments 
in order to help protect them and to 
protect ourselves, I think there can be 
no question about that. 

Then the Senator from Ohio voiced his 
objection to the building of certain bases. 
We have already adopted the plan of 
bases in foreign countries as a part of 
our defense. If ever there was a base 
which ought to be built, it is at the el- 
bow of South America, only 1,600 miles 
from Dakar in Africa. Of course, if 
that base can possibly be obtained it 
ought to be obtained, and we ought to 
furnish the money for the purpose of 
building it. All the bill does in that re- 
spect is to furnish the money for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I heard the Senator 
from Ohio make the statement that, 
under this bill, there ought not to be any 
money made available to the peoples of 
South America, or, as I understood him, 
to the peoples south of the border. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I had in mind 
South and Central America, and I 
think the Senator from Ohio did also. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. Of course, there 
are some people south of the border who 
do not belong to Central America or to 
South America, but who belong to North 
America. I refer now to the people of 
Mexico. Understanding those peoples as 
I do—and there is a reason why I should 
understand the people south of the 
border—it is my contention that the only 
peoples we can actually depend on in a 
time of emergency are those south of the 
United States border. I for one feel that 
with the limited amount provided in this 
measure for the countries south of the 
border we will do more than we could 
do with the expenditure of a similar 
amount in Europe or Asia or Africa. 
The people to the south of us are our real 
friends in the emergency. They may 
not have materials, they may not have 
soldiers, they may not have this or that; 
but they do have a favorable geographi- 
cal position, as the Senator has stated, 
particularly in the bulge in South Amer- 
ica, in Brazil. 

So, if we are sending millions and mil- 
lions of dollars to Russia and if we are 
sending billions of dollars to England, 
why should not those in South America 
who are actually our friends, be able to 
get something that might make them 
able to help us out in an emergency? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I en- 
tirely agree with the Senator from New 
Mexico. Of all the money provided by 
this bill, I think none will be spent more 
profitably for our country than that pro- 
vided for South America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point as part 
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of my remarks, excerpts from the testi- 
mony of the various witnesses on this 
subject, on the subject of air and naval 
bases generally, on the unspecified items 
about which so much has been said, and 
the justification for the farm appropria- 
tions. That matter was argued today, 
and, I think, to the entire satisfaction 
of the Senate. I do not believe anyone 
in the Senate will take the position that 
we should not treat the farmers exactly 
as we treat the industrialists; and I de- 
sire to have inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record those excerpts from the 
record showing exactly what is being 
done. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION OF $150,000,000 FOR THE COUN- 
TRIES OF SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


The $150,000,000 for defense aid for the 
South and Central American republics is 
divided as follows: $100,000,000 for military 
items and $50,000,000 for naval items. 

A reduction in funds for Latin America 
would be the worst possible slap at the good- 
neighbor policy. 

It would block the cooperative program for 
hemisphere defense being worked out by our 
State, War, and Navy Department with the 
governments of the American republics. The 
various American republics have granted to 
the United States naval privileges and avia- 
tion rights; they have established export- 
control systems to correlate with our own; 
they have adopted plans for placing in serv- 
ice Axis ships immobilized in their ports; they 
have undertaken to supply the United States 
with such strategic and agricultural materials 
as antimony, copper, lead, mercury, tungsten, 
and zinc. 

The defense of each American republic is 
vital to the defense of all. To refuse to build 
up the strength of any country of the West- 
ern Hemisphere is to stick our head into the 
sand. We cannot wait until the Nazis get to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Admiral Stark testified that the $50,000,- 
000 naval assistance to South and Central 
America was essential to our own defense, 
He stated (pp. 107 and 108): 

“The South American republics need very 
greatly increased facilities; and I would like 
to see increased facilities in the countries 
bordering the Caribbean—generally in many 
places. We would like very much to have 
these funds, and if they haven't got the 
money to pay for them, this is the way to get 
them. 


hd a * . . 


“I wish they had it there now. I think 
we would be in a much stronger position. 
South America is vital in the general picture 
of hemisphere defense and if it goes in the 
other direction there is ultimate danger to 
us. It will cost us many times this in the 
long run” 

A War Department representative (Colonel 
Ridgway) testified that the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere was a major factor in 
our military strategy. He said (p. 152): 

“There have been conversations carried on 
with the American republics for some time, 
sir, and they have been predicated on the 
idea that the defense of this hemisphere is a 
major factor in our strategy. A principal 
element, or I should say an objective, in that 
policy with respect to hemisphere defense, 
is to secure, as far as these American repub- 
lics choose to give it, the most effective mu- 
tually defensive cooperation practicable.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Acheson testi- 
fied at length on lend-lease aid to the Latin 
American republics during the House hear- 
ings on the proposed bill. Mr. Acheson stated 
that “the mandate of the Lend-Lease Act to 
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aid countries whose defense is vital to that of 
the United States is not fully implemented 
merely by extending aid to those countries 
which have already been victims of an in- 
satiable tyranny” and that it requires “that 
aid be extended to the other American repub- 
lics, in view of the fact that the defense of 
any one of those republics is vital to us” 
(p. 362), 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS FOR BASES AND BASE 
MATERIALS 


The amount requested for bases and base 
materials is $62,750,000. 

This item emphasizes the vital relationship 
between the lend-lease program and our own 
national defense. The bases equipped with 
materials provided under lend-lease will be 
available to our own fleet and give it the 
cruising range necessary to make it a real 
two-ocean Navy. 

These bases are immediately needed by the 
British Fleet. That fleet is bearing the tre- 
mendous burden of safeguarding communica- 
tion lines and transportation routes which 
extend around the world. Every available 
British ship is in constant operation and sub- 
ject to ever-increasing wear and tear. There 
are not enough ships to take them long dis- 
tances for repairs. 

Ten million dollars of the present appro- 
priation is destined for a naval base in Iceland 
where our own troops are situated and 
around which our own fleet is operating. 
Such a base could have been used to good ad- 
vantage last week to repair the United States 
steamship Kearny. 

Fifty million dollars is for bases in other 
parts of the world. Although the location of 
some of these has not yet been determined, 
it is essential that work on the materials to 
go into them begin at once. 

Admiral Moreell, Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, testified at page 215 of the 
House hearings that it was “imperative” to 
have these funds on hand. 

Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
testified at page 106 of the Senate hearings 
that the need for base material is “continu- 
ally expanding.” 


UNSPECIFIED ITEMS—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
M’KELLAR 


The next objection was raised to several 
sums of money aggregating about $780,000,- 
000 for unspecified expenditures. The argu- 
ment was made that because these expendi- 
tures were unspecified they were unnecessary, 
that the Congress should not appropriate the 
money unless it was known exactly for what 
purpose the money is to be used. Speaking 
generally, in ordinary appropriations this 
might be true—and I have supported such 
a contention regarding regular appropria- 
tions—but I want here to quote the testi- 
mony of the Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall: 

“You cannot make necessary detailed ar- 
rangements, you cannot initiate the placing 
of contracts, I mean you cannot determine 
who should receive the contract to build a 
plant, and to produce the articles unless you 
have the money available to back you in 
your procedure. 

“One condition relating to delays that has 
slowed up the actual commitment of the 
money has been due to the fact that the 
proper governmental agencies are endeavor- 
ing to meet the situation where numbers of 
firms are, through their inability to obtain 
raw material, being put out of the business 
of producing ordinary commercial items, es- 
pecially household gadgets such as washing 
machines, frigidaires, and so forth. 

“Now, wherever that is the case, they nat- 
urally try to integrate defense orders into 
that field, in order to keep those people em- 
ployed, to utilize the plant and to obviate 
a. out-of-work situation” (p. 55, hear- 

8). 
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The Under Secretary of War, Judge Robert 
P. Patterson, testified about this matter as 
follows (p. 27, hearings) : 

“Senator McKetrar. Is it not true that, as 
Secretary Stimson said a while ago, that most 
of the items in your Department consist of 
guns and airplanes and other items, that 
have to be manufactured a long time ahead, 
and you have to plan for them, and in order 
to carry out those plans so that they may be 
effective you have to ask for these appropria- 
tions ahead of time; is that not right? 

“Mr. PATTERSON, Yes, sir; there is a very 
serious production problem, which requires 
long-time planning, and most all of the stuff 
that is called for on lend-lease must be pro- 
duced before it can be transferred; almost 
all of the stuff is future goods. 

“Senator McKetiar. Furthermore, if you 
just continued with your present appropria- 
tions your factories would stop at the end of 
that time, and it would cost immensely more 
to start them up again at some future time, 
and would involve tremendous delays; is that 
not true? 

“Mr. Parrerson. Loss of time and money. 

“Senator Apams. Now, referring back to my 
generous friend from Tennessee 

“Mr, McKetiar. I am not generous; I am 
trying to do what I think is best for the 
country,” 

AID FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


It was also argued that this Nation, in 
passing this bill, was just giving these for- 
eign countries whatever they wanted. Inso- 
far as the War Department items are con- 
cerned, General Marshall gave the figures on 
this subject, as shown in the following testi- 
mony: 

“Senator McKELLAR. Will you put right 
there the aggregate of what the requests were 
and then right under it the aggregate of what 
you allowed? 

“General MARSHALL. The total requested 
amounts to approximately $5,200,000,000. We 
have submitted to Congress $2,255,575,667 of 
the total requested; and here is the method 
by which these items were allowed“ 


FARM EXPENDITURES 


It was also claimed by some Senators in 
the committee that we were spending too 
much for farm items. Secretary Wickard was 
put under a rigid examinaticn, and he testi- 
ned how necessary it is to have these items 
if we are going to develop our agricultural 
program to the best advantage in this time 
of stress. It is of the greatest importance 
that these items be retained in the bill. It 
was suggested that we are doing too much 
for our farmers. (We are asking them to in- 
crease their production, and we are guaran- 
teeing them 85 percent of parity for those 
products.) I do not believe I shall have to 
argue that question to this Senate. If we 
are going to demand that farmers produce 
more, we ought to take the proper steps to 
see that their products are paid for in com- 
parison with what manufactured products 
receive. That is what our committee has 
done, and I submit that the committee was 
right in supporting the bill on this subject. 

We do not require the War or Navy De- 
partments to ask manufacturers to expand 
their plants and lay out their money on new 
tools and materials without funds in hand to 
buy the manufacturers’ products. The 
farmer should not be expected to take a risk 
which is not asked of the manufacturer. 

Wickard testified at page 69 of 
the Senate hearings: 

“The food for which it (this appro- 
priation) will pay is urgently needed by the 
United Kingdom if that country is to main- 
tain physical efficiency and morale at a level 
high enough to permit it to continue the 
struggle to preserve democratic institutions. 

. 5 . * . 

“In my opinion this sum ($1,000,000,000) 
is the very minimum amount required for the 
present program of supply.” 
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At page 78, he said with respect to the 
$500,000,000 requested to cover advance com- 
mitments: 

“We can’t make contracts in advance. We 
have to have the funds available for use at 
about the time when the finished product is 
ready, If our money should run out, farm 
producers would be completely unprotected 
against loss on their greatly expanded produc- 
tion, even though the expansion has been 
undertaken in accord with national-defense 
policy and at the instance of the Department 
acting pursuant to the directions of Congress. 

* * » * . 

“As I see it, therefore, there is a third rea- 
son why the passage of this bill is urgent. It 
is urgently necessary that the Congress give 
to agricultural producers the assurance that 
the fine patriotic cooperation with the pro- 
gram that they have exhibited thus far will 
not expose them to a risk of loss from which 
nonfarm producers are protected.” 

A powerful statement by the Secretary as 
to Britain's great need for food appears at 
page 68 of the House hearings: 

“It is imperative not only from the stand- 
point of the amount but from the standpoint 
of time. We need this additional fund soon, 

“I think, personally, that a billion dollars 
is not enough, but that is only my personal 
opinion. I say that, based upon the facts 
that the British requirements as set forth in 
my statement and the facts they have pre- 
sented to us, seem to bear out my statement 
that these amounts are somewhat less than 
what would seem to be the very minimum in 
some cases. 

“So I am sure I could positively state that 
it is imperative that we have this amount of 
funds if England is to carry on her resistance. 
If we do not furnish this, I think it would be 
the first thing that would lead to collapse, not 
only of the productive effort, but the morale 
of these people.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] had something to say 
about giving a blank check for this 
money. Nothing is further from the 
facts. We had an itemized statement of 
everything except certain items that 
were enumerated by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apams] earlier in the day, 
and those items were known as unspeci- 
fied items. Of course, we cannot appro- 
priate for specified items when we do 
not know as yet what those items are. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a 
moment. For instance, suppose certain 
ships should be sunk on the ocean, and 
it should be necessary to replace them. 
Such items would be unspecified items 
under this bill, and the ships could be 
replaced; but they could not be replaced 
unless we should authorize this appro- 
priation for them, and unless there were 
a report as to each and every one of those 
unspecified items. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les; I yield, 

Mr. TAFT. I want to make it clear, 
however, that the appropriation is 
$1,875,000,000. It is not specified. There 
is @ specification in the hearings—so 
much money for eggs; $170,000,000 for 
eggs. I say that if the British should 
come to the President and say, “We do 
not need any more eggs, but we cannot 
get wheat any more from Australia, and 
we must have your wheat,” there is noth- 
ing in this appropriation bill to prevent 
the President from using this money for 
wheat or anything else. In other words, 
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the testimony in the hearings is in no 
wise binding on the President as to what 
he shall spend this money. for. 

So far as this appropriation. is con- 
cerned, it is a wide-open, blank-check 
appropriation with which the President 
may legally buy anything in the United 
States he chooses, of any character. I 
ask the Senator from Tennessee whether 
the statement I have made is not sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it is entirely 
incorrect, as I said before the Senator 
from Ohio came in and after he came 
in; and the Senator from Ohio still is 
incorrect about it. 

Now I desire to ask the Senator if he 
attended any of the hearings? Has he 
read any of the testimony? , 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I read it. 

Mr, McKELLAR. All of it? 

Mr. TAFT. I read all the House hear- 
ings and all the Senate hearings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Ohio must have looked at the hearings 
with a great many offhand glances, be» 
cause he has not the facts about those 
items. Does the Senator believe that 
General Marshall is an honest man? 
He seems to think no one else connected 
with the administration is honest. 

Mr. TAFT. Iam not saying that Gen- 
eral Marshall is not stating the truth, or 
that Secretary Wickard is not doing so; 
but I say that under this bill, if the cir- 
cumstances change, if the President is 
told that wheat is necessary, he will not 
hesitate to divert the egg appropriation 
to wheat; and, frankly, I would not hesi- 
tate to do so under the appropriation 
made here, no matter what the testi- 
mony may. be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, what is the 
Senator complaining about? 

Mr. TAFT. I am complaining about 
appropriating a blank check of $1,875,- 
000,000 that may be spent legally to buy 
any article, agricultural or industrial, or 
any other kind of article, finished or 
raw, in the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Awhile ago I said 
I doubted if the Senator from Ohio had 
read carefully, at any rate, the hear- 
ings. If he had, he would not have made 
that statement; because this is the 
process by which all these items are 
handled. I read from the testimony of 
General Marshall, on page 53 of the 
Senate committee hearings: 

Then I discussed quantities with the offices 


of the War Plans Division of the General 
Stat. 


That is his own staff— 


im order to obtain their views as to the 
necessity for the requisitions submitted. 


In the first place, Great Britain has 
to make requisitions on our country. 
Those requisitions go to the General 
Staff, and General Marshall takes them 
up personally with his staff in order to 
obtain the views of the members of his 
staff as to the requisitions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr.McKELLAR. Iwill, but first, I de- 
sire to read further from the testimony of 
General Marshall: 
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We have reports from our own observers in 
the countries requesting aid. 


Not only do. we get requests, but we 
have our agencies established in foreign 
countries to see what is the nature of the 
requests, whether the articles are needed, 
and whether they are needed in such 
sums. 

They are organized as staff groups, and they 
inquire into everything to see that we are 
not being requested to supply material and 
equipment which cannot be made use of 
by the country submitting the requests, mean- 
ing by that that they do not get an over- 
accumulation of something, merely to be on 
the safe side. That they do not accumu- 
late planes, for instance, for which they have 
no trained pilots and that they do not accu- 
mulate equipment in storage beyond urgent 
necessities. ` 

That is why we have carefully established 
those agencies abroad, in England and in 
Egypt and in other places, to cheek for us 
against the lists proposed by the countries 
soliciting defense aid. 

After that superficial examination by me, 
General Moore, who is the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Supply, then takes it up, and assisted 
by the committee to which Judge Patterson 
and I referred— 


I wish to say here and now that Ire- 
gard Judge Patterson as one of the ablest 
men in any of the departments. He was 
formerly a Federal judge, and I am told 
that he was an excellent one. 

After that superficial examination by me, 
General Moore, who is the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Supply, then takes it up, and as- 
sisted by the committee to which Judge Pat- 
terson and I referred, carefully goes over 
the request with the War Department 
agencies concerned: With the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4 for Supply, and with the 
various supply services, including the Ord- 
nance Department under General Wesson, 
and in the case of airplanes and various 
net with the Air Force under General 

nold. 


Heaven knows, General Wesson is an 
honest man and a great man. I do not 
believe he would help the President or 
anyone else to swindle this country out 
of the appropriations we make, and I do 
not believe the President would do it 
under any circumstances on earth. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The gist of the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, if it has 
a gist, is that if we appropriate this 
money it will be squandered by the Presi- 
dent, or that he may use it for any pur- 
pose he desires—suggesting, of course, to 
a reasonable mind, that he might do that 
very thing. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Suppose Secretary Wick- 
ard dropped in to see the President and 
said, “I need to buy another $50,000,000 
worth of eggs in order to keep the guar- 
anty I have given”; and suppose the 
President said, “Have the British re- 
quested it?” and Secretary Wickard re- 
plied, “I do not believe they have,” and 
the President said, Well, tell the British 
to put in a request, and then we will put 
it through, and you will get the $50,000,- 
000 with which to buy eggs.“ Does not 
the Senator from Tennessee think that 
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is exactly what is possible under the bill, 
and what may well happen? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; Mr. President, 
I do not think so. Not only that, but I 
do not think the Senator from Ohio 
would believe that any President of the 
United States—Mr. Roosevelt. or any 
other President—ever would stoop to such 
a low position, such a dishonest and cor- 
rupt position, as to deal in that way with 
the funds Congress had appropriated. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee this afternoon was 
arguing that this money was actually ap- 
propriated in order that we might make 
good our promises on the price of eggs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from 
Ohio is incapacitated to understand what 
words mean, I cannot help it. I made 
no such statement. 

I desire to read further from the tes- 
timony of General Marshall: 


After that superficial examination by me, 
General Moore, who is the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Supply, then takes it up and, as+ 
sisted by the committee to which Judge Pat- 
terson and I referred, carefully goes over the 
request with the War Department agencies 
concerned, with the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4, for Supply, and with the various sup- 
ply services, including the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, under General Wesson and, in the case 
of airplanes and various equipment with the 
Air Force, under General Arnold. It then 
comes back to me for final O. K., so far as 
the Army alone is concerned. It then is in 
the hands of General Brown here, who is the 
head of the budget and legislative planning 
branch, and. by him is presented to Mr. 
Smith, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The various War Department agen- 
cies appear under General Brown's coordi- 
nating arrangement, and testify before the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

In other words, it comes to you after havy- 
ing been processed in exactly the same man- 
ner as our ordinary fiscal-year estimates are 
processed, 


At that point I interrupted to ask— 
Will you put right there the aggregate— 


Let us see about the honesty and sin- 
cerity and about the effectiveness of this 
plan of procedure, not the harum-scarum 
procedure which the Senator from Ohio 
now suggests but the real plan of pro- 
cedure. Here it is: 

Will you put right there the aggregate of 
what the requests were— 


That is, requests for help from foreign 
nations— 


and right under it the aggregate of what 
you allowed? 


This applied to the War Department 
only. The total requested by foreign na- 
tions amounted approximately to 85,200, 
000,000. 

After the requests had gone through 
the processes which have been indicated, 
what did they allow? 

We have submitted to Congress $2,255,575,- 
667— 


Which is less than half what was re- 
quested. Why was that? Because, they 
have a plan; they are working under the 
plan; they are honest men, and are trying 
to help this country. in a time of grave 
difficulty. It seems to me that statements 
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made on the floor which disregard the 
facts ought not tobe made. Ihave stated 
the facts, as to every item that has been 
suggested. There is not one item that 
is not definitely and fairly stated and ac- 
counted for. 

I desire, Mr. President, as a part of 
my remarks, to include in the RECORD 
excerpts from the testimony showing the 
justification for certain items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION OF $33,875,000 RESERVE FOR USE 
as REQUIRED BY AGENCIES 


This $33,000,000 item is for services and 
expenses incidental to the entire program, 
It is one for which no detailed break- 
down was submitted and concerning which 
ho such detailed break-down could reason- 
ably be asked. Experience in the handling of 
the thousands of requisitions already proc- 
essed under the first lend-lease appropriation 
has proved that it is humanly impossible to 
anticipate every service and expense in con- 
nection with lend-lease aid. To my mind 
it would be a sign of dangerous inflexibility 
in administration if there were not reserved 
for unforeseen emergencies an item such as 
this $33,000,000. 

In the first lend-lease appropriation there 
was a $40,000,000 item of the same type and 
under the same category as this one. 


JUSTIFICATION oF SPOT PURCHASE ITEMS 


The spot purchase items total $995,000,000, 
only about one-sixth of the total appropria- 
tion. 

The various items for spot purchases are 
essential to the lend-lease program. It is 
impossible to list ahead of time every single 
thing that is going to be needed. The 
changes in the war situation and in the needs 
of the warring countries are unpredictable. 
A factory bombed or a ship lost will change 
a multitude of requirements over night. 
Very often the most urgently needed item 
will be something not previously foreseen and 
the immediate purchase of which is essential. 

Often these are small items of an infinite 
variety of types. A detailed itemization of 
these items would serve no purpose other 
than to burden the Congress with papers 
that no Senator would have time to examine. 

This is no blank check, for these spot items 
are carefully scrutinized by the Lend-Lease 
Administration and by the various procuring 
agencies before any money ıs allocated for 
them. Not a dime goes for items not abso- 
lutely essential to the war effort. 

The testimony before the Senate and House 
committees showed that the spot purchase 
items were the minimum necessary on the 
basis of the experience so far. Each item was 
justified as essential by representatives of 
the departments charged with the duty of 
carrying out the lend-lease program. 

The items in question, together with the 
testimony supporting them are roughly as 
follows: 

I. AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture requests 
$93,000,000 for miscellaneous spot purchases. 
This is less than 10 percent of the $1,000,- 
000,000 requested for the Agriculture De- 
partment and is the minimum necessary to 
carry out the agricultural program. No 
reference is made to it in the Senate hear- 
ings, but at page 72 of the House hearings 
Secretary Wickard testified that this amount 
was to cover— 

“Any new items not listed together with 
any addition in the items that are listed for 
supplies that Great Britain may need for 
next year. If the past year is any criterion 
of the future, all of these commodities will 
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be asked for in greater quantity than is 
indicated here. So the ninety-three millions 
is rather a reserve.” 


II. WAR 


The major category in spot purchases is 
to be found in the War Department request 
for “unspecified future requirements” total- 
ing $528,000,000. There is also a further 
item of $12,000,000 included as miscellaneous 
spot purchases under the aircraft and aero- 
nautical material categories, making the 
total $540,000,000. 

General Marshall testified both before the 
House (pp. 332-833 and 339) and the Senate 
(p. 51) that these items were to cover the 
cost of all kinds of miscellaneous items 
which came in unexpectedly and urgently, 
depending on fluctuations in the fortunes of 
war, bombing damage, shipping losses, etc. 
He stated before the Senate (p. 51)— 

“The Defense Aid Supply Committee of the 
War Department has been clearing requests 
for miscellaneous items of equipment at the 
rate of about $90,000,000 per month. Con- 
trary to expectations, there has been no 
slowing up of this rate. Because of the ex- 
haustion of the funds provided the War 
Department from the Defense Aid Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1941, it has in 
some instances been necessary to forego or 
cancel the purchase of complete items of 
military equipment in order to provide suffi- 
cient funds for miscellaneous purchases. 
Others can give you specific examples. 

“The items contained in the estimates 
under the heading ‘Unspecified future re- 
quirements’ make provision for this pur- 
pose. The sums requested under these Items 
are based upon a $90,000,000-per-month rate 
being maintained through the period of 
February 28, 1942.” 

The following colloquy between Secretary 
Stimson and Senator ApamMs might be very 
effective to quote, in debate on the floor 
(p 36, Senate record) — 

“Secretary Srmimson. He (Mr. Purvis) 
pointed that out when he was alive, that 
things come up which no man can compute 
beforehand in a war. 

“Senator Apams, That is not peculiar to 
war. It comes up in my own household 
every nonth.“ 

mi. NAVY 


The Navy Department's provision for spot 
purchases is $175,000,000. Fifty-five million 
is for ordnance items and 120 million for 
ship equipment. 

Admiral Stark testified at pages 108-109 of 
the Senate hearings: 

“Admiral STARK. Those so-called spot 
items are for more or less maintenance items, 
that is spare parts if something goes wrong, 
a generator, or what not, a pump, some run- 
ning gear for hoisting boats. 

“Senator Apams. I recognize the propriety, 
I just wondered as to the amounts, that is, 
as to whether or not it had not been pretty 
liberal in amounts? 

“Admiral Stark. These allocation requests 
go over my desk, back there. The bulk of our 
business so far as the volume of papers is 
concerned are small requisitions, you might 
call it a grocery-store business, small items 
of naval equipment. Now, we do get some 
big allocations, as you saw here, and have 
some big contracts but the bulk of the Brit- 
ish business in terms of paper work is for 
requests for supplies and equipment, such as 
lines, chains, and vacuum tubes for radio, 
and all of the naval items you need to run 
a ship. This spot requisition total looks big 
but it covers the bulk of their small requests. 
We are filling them every day.” 

Admiral Blandy testified, with respect to 
the ordnance spot purchase item of $55,000,- 
000 at the House hearings, He said at page 
149: 

“I might say this spot purchase item is 
requested by the United Kingdom to have 
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an emergency fund available to cover possible. 
placing of additional orders in the United 
States to compensate for injuries received in 
action to essential ordnance manufacturing 
plants in England. No detailed requirements 
have been submitted. 

. „ . * * 

“This item ‘spot purchases,’ $55,000,000, 
was requested by the United Kingdom to 
have an emergency fund available to cover 
possible placing of additional orders in the 
United States to compensate for injuries re- 
ceived in action to essential ordnance manu- 
facturing plants in England. That means 
bomb damage. In other words, they want 
to be able to place an order very quickly 
for odd items that might arise, due to the 
fact that their manufacturing facilities for 
those items may be destroyed." 

Admiral Robinson, in testifying on the 
$120,000,000 spot purchase item for ship 
equipment said at page 201 ot the House 
hearings: 

“Admiral Rosinson. No, sir; it is not a filler 
item at all, Mr. Taser, but it is not an ac- 
curate estimate of cost like the rest of these 
items are. For example, during the 6 months 
ending August 30, 1941, the requisitions for 
miscellaneous equipment totaled $47,685,000. 
This estimate that Mr. Cannon just spoke 
of was based on estimates of what the British 
are going to ask us for in the way of mis- 
cellaneous equipment, including all sorts of 
things such as spare parts, chain cable of 
small sizes, replacements for engines—well, 
anything, almost, that you can think of. And 
these figures are the best estimate that can 
be made of what those requirements will be 
during the next period of time. Now, this 
estimate was expected to carry us through 
i—— 


“Mr. Taser. February 28? 

“Admiral ROBINSON. About 6 months; that 
is right, February 1942. 

“Mr. Taser. Now you have in there a table 
of the money that you have requests for 
during this 5-month period? 

“Admiral Rostmnson. Yes, sir; that is true; 
but, at the rate those requisitions are in- 
creasing, this figure would be too small.” 


Iv. TREASURY 


The Treasury spot-purchase fund is $187,- 
000,000. Before the Senate, Mr. Mack stated 
that it was to cover those items which could 
not be specified in any detailed list, such as 
miscellaneous chemicals, raw materials, etc. 
Mr. Mack testified at page 112; 

“Mr. Mack. These lists of requirements 
identify, to the extent possible, those Items 
which could be specifically named; and gen- 
erally identify all other needs. Necessarily 
with such a large range of purchases it was 
difficult to get specific information as to par- 
ticular items in all cases. However, the in- 
formation was made as specific as possible 
and, of course, those items that are referred 
to as ‘spot,’ or items that are not specifically 
detailed, would be covered by requisitions 
calling for specific items and, of course, would 
clear through the Division of Defense Aid 
Reports, for approval.” 

On page 113 of the Senate hearings, he 
made the very important point that before 
any portion of the spot purchase fund is 
used, a formal requisition must be submitted 
by the foreign government, and be approved 
both by the D. A. R. and the O. P. M., so that 
although the amount is not broken down by 
items in the appropriation, it nevertheless 
receives very careful and detailed scrutiny 
before any part of it is spent. This, of 
course, would apply to all items of this kind. 

Mr. Mack also testified with respect to this 
item, at page 241 of the House hearing, as 
follows: 

“Mr. WiIGGLESworTH. This is a contingent 
fund to cover what may come along? 

“Mr. Mack. All kinds of purchases that 
they cannot now identify; that is right. For 
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example, military developments, losses from 
the bombing of factories in England, and 
loss of ships at sea that necessitate replace- 
ments.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to have detained the Senate so 
long. The bill, as it seems to me, should 
not have taken so long as it has. If we 
are going to stand by the lease-lend pro- 
gram, we should not destroy it and ham- 
string the officials of the Government by 
failing to appropriate the money neces- 
sary to enable them to go ahead and 
carry out the plan. It ought to be car- 
ried out. I believe two or three Senators 
have said they would vote against the bill. 
I hope they will change their minds and 
vote for it in the interest of their country, 
and, if any shall vote against it, I hope 
they will be precious few. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the pending bill. I believe in the 
philosophy of the lend-lease legislation, 
possibly for reasons which are entirely 
different from those entertained by 
others. There is no Member of this body, 
I am sure, who more fervently dislikes 
the philosophy of the Hitler government 
than I do; there is not a Member of this 
body or of any other body—and I say 
this with due deference to certain per- 
sons who are extremely vocal—who be- 
lieves more earnestly in democracy than 
I do; there is not anyone in the country 
who has greater faith in the system of 
government of the United States than I 
have. I am one of those who do not be- 
lieve that it is treason to be for the United 
States first. I still think, so far as phil- 
osophies of government are concerned, 
that true democracy is the best form and 
that those who believe in the United 
States first are wise. 

I shall vote for this proposed legisla- 
tion because I feel that possibly the re- 
sults which can be obtained from it may 
keep this country out of war. 

Mr. President, I shall not vote for this 
bill for the reason that I believe that 
Russia is a godly nation, for I do not so 
believe. I shall vote for the bill not be- 
cause I believe that any one can go to 
Moscow, mount a soap box and express 
any opinion whatsoever, but because I 
at least am convinced that any one who 
may be fighting Hitler and the things 
for which he stands is doing that which 
is in keeping with the desires and wishes 
of the people of our country. 

I have gone along, and shall continue 
to go along, with the domestic policies 
of the administration so far as they 
have been enunciated and have been 
carried out domestically since before 
Chicago. I believe in the sincerity of 
purpose, the honesty of purpose, and the 
integrity of the efforts of the adminis- 
tration in carrying out its international 
program so far as Latin America is con- 
cerned. I do not believe in its philoso- 
phy so far as European polities is con- 
cerned. But, nevertheless, I shall vote 
for this proposed legislation. 

While I am on my feet, while it may 
not be pertinent to the topic of discus- 
sion, nevertheless, I think it pertinent 
to what many Americans are thinking 
to say that the United States and the 
People of the United States have had 
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dealings with Russia heretofore. There 
are citizens in 46 States of the Union, in- 
cluding the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent in this body, 
who have dug down in their own pockets 
in order to make loans to the people of 
Russia and the Russian Government. 

I know the pending bill has nothing 
whatsoever to do with such loans; but I 
believe at this moment, while the Con- 
gress is appropriating billions of dollars 
which will go for the benefit of maintain- 
ing the existing government of Russia, 
that those citizens in my State and in 45 
other States of the Union may know what 
is contemplated with reference to that 
debt so far as this Government is con- 
cerned. 

I had not given much attention to the 
particular matter until some 3 or 4 days 
ago when a citizen of this country, who I 
believe is interested in the United States 
first and the other countries of the world 
next, though having due regard for in- 
ternational good will and a desire to get 
along with our neighbors, called it to my 
attention. He wrote me a letter which, 
notwithstanding the fact, as I understand, 
that the pending bill has nothing to do 
with the debts owed by Russia to citizens 
of this country, I think might well be 
placed in the Recorp so that the Ameri- 
can people may know that there are some 
who recall that years ago when the gov- 
ernment of Russia was in trouble, at the 
instance of the advice of officials of this 
Government some of our citizens invested 
their money in Russian bonds. Therefore 
I ask, with all due indulgence, that the 
clerk of the Senate may read the letter 
which has been addressed to me with 
reference to this particular matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the letter, as 
follows: 


Dartas, Txx., October 14, 1941. 
H. R. 5788 


Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Member, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator CHavEz: This statement is 
made in behalf of the holders of a substan- 
tial amount of the bonds which were issued 
and sold in the United States by the Imperial 
Russian Government in the year 1916. 
These bonds are payable in American gold 
dollars and were sold in the country with 
the assistance of our Government, which was 
then aiding Russia in its war against Ger- 
many. Most of these bonds are still held by 
the original purchasers in 46 of the 48 
States, including New Mexico, 

Please be assured that my clients are not 

opposing the passage of H. R. 5788 which 
permits aid to the Soviet Government in 
its defensive war against Hitler, nor are we 
asking that the pending bill be amended so 
as to afford relief to the bondholders, who 
according to accepted principles of interna- 
tional law are creditors of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, irrespective of the fact that the 
Soviet Government has not recognized its 
obligation as debtor, 

In order to explain the suggestion which 
will be made in this statement it is neces- 
sary to describe briefly the indebtedness of 
the Imperial Russian Government to the 
United States and its nationals, as follows: 


OCTOBER 23 


(a) Debt to the U. S. Govern- 
(approximately) $375, 000, 000 


(b) (1) Gold Dollar Bonds 
(1916) sold in the 
United States with 
cooperation of the 
U. S. Government, to 
assist Russia as one 
of the Allies in the 
war against Germany 
and other Central 
75, 000. 000 


(2) Supplemental loan 
(1916-17) by Ameri- 
can banks for same 
purpose, and like- 
wise at the instance 
of our Government, 
evidenced by Treas- 


ury certificates 15, 000, 000 


(Approximately). 90, 000, 000 
(c) Miscellaneous claims aris- 
ing from Soviet confis- 
cation or appropriation of 
American property, un- 
liquidated and in many 
instances not yet legally 
established, and Russian 
bonds originally floated 
in other countries and 
thereafter acquired by 
American nationals (@) 


Amount undetermined. 


When the Soviet Government was recog- 
nized by the United States in 1983, the 
Litvinoff Assignment and contemporansous 
correspondence between President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Litvinoff shows that the settlement 
of these items of indebtedness was post- 
poned and the pending negotiations were 
interrupted, and that the action then taken 
was preparatory to final settlement. For 8 
years the American creditors have been wait- 
ing for the Soviet Government to recognize 
(or for our Government to require its recog- 
nition of), the indebtedness, which recogni- 
tion should be followed by negotiations with 
the Soviet Government for the settlement of 
the indebtedness. American creditors are 
powerless to negotiate any settlement with 
the Soviet Government until our Government 
has resumed the negotiations. This situation 
is distinguished from that of some of the 
South American bonds which have been in 
default. Those countries recognize the in- 
debtedness, which makes possible negotia- 
tion by the American citizens who are bond- 
holders. From time to time they have made 
interest concessions and adjustments; but we 
cannot negotiate with the Soviet Govern- 
ment until it recognizes the debt. I shall 
not stress further the fact that the indebted- 
ness of Imperial Russia is the debt of the 
Soviet Government, according to all prece- 
dents of international law, and I am certain 
the State Department will advise you that 
it has long since reached this conclusion. 

Doubtless, the ble officials of the 
United States in 1933 decided that cordial 
relationship between the peoples of the two 
countries would be assured or improved if a 
discussion of the indebtedness were post- 
poned temporarily. At that time, due to 
stressful economic conditions, doubtless it 
was advisable for the administration to try 
the experiment. While I feel our State De- 
partment has always been eager to have this 
troublesome matter adjusted, no effective 
steps have been taken in the past 8 years 
to improve the condition of the creditors 
of the Soviet Government. Even though the 
Soviet Government has not been pressed by 
American creditors, the record shows our trade 
with the U. S. S. R. has not been highly 
satisfactory. While this is no time to con- 
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sider effects on commerce, I have an idea that 
the composite American businessman will 
never have the confidence essential to whole- 
some trade with the Soviets until the Gov- 
ernment recedes from its position that when 
a government changes hands through revo- 
lution its indebtedness is extinguished. Nor 
will that composite businessman be overen- 
thusiastic m extending aid to such govern- 
ment. When the American businessman ac- 
quires a piece of property he takes it subject 
to the preexisting mortgage and he feels that 
when a revolutionary party takes over the 
assets of a government the successor govern- 
ment is bound to recognize and pay previ- 
ously incurred indebtedness, 

Inferentially, the Congress would consider 
recognition and settlement of this indebted- 
ness as important. A reading of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD on the passage of the 
Johnson Act preventing loans to defaulting 
nations (House, Apr. 4, 1934; Vol. 78, pt. 6, 
p. 6049, et seq.) shows rather conclusively 
that the excepted authorization for our Gov- 
ernment and its corporations to make loans 
to foreign governments would not have been 
granted if assurances had not been given 
at that time by the State Department and 
the only agency which could then make such 
loans (Export-Import Bank) that no loans 
could be made to the Soviet Government, 
“unless and until the Government shall sub- 
mit to the President of the United States 
an acceptable agreement respecting the pay- 
ment of the Russian indebtedness to the 
Government of the United States and its 
nationals.” 

In every subsequent act of Congress affect- 
ing authority of the Export-Import Bank it 
has inserted a provision which would have 
prevented a loan to the Soviets or to any 
other government in default to the United 
States Government, so there is no indication 
of a change in the attitude of . 

It is unnecessary for me to rationalize the 
attitude of the Congress in making aid avail- 
able to the Soviet Government at this time, 
It can be justified either as a direct means of 
defending the people of this country against 
prospective attack by Hitler, or on the more 
generous ground that we are assisting the 
democratic state of Great Britain in its de- 
fense by aiding the Soviet Government, its 
ally. I realize that American aid is not being 
rendered to assist the Soviet Government in 
the propagation of its doctrine. Neverthe- 
less, the aid contemplated will be of substan- 
tial assistance to the Soviet Government, 
While we are hel ourselves we are ren- 
dering aid to the U. S. S. R. which may be 
essential to its continued existence. 

Is it out of place at the moment to reflect 
on the fact that many of the holders of the 
1916 issues of Russian bonds and Treasury 
certificates bought them under patriotic 
pressure generated in Washington when we 
were trying to defeat Kaiserism without ex- 
posing ourselves to bullets? Many of the 
original holders of these bonds are still pay- 
ing taxes to support our Government. They 
are willing to be taxed again if we can help 
Russia defeat Hitlerism, but wonder why our 
Government cannot assure them that the 
interrupted negotiations of 1933 have been 
resumed. ‘They wonder whether our Govern- 
ment is now in position to obtain assurances 
from the Soviet Government that this in- 
debtedness will be respected and settlements 
negotiated. They wonder why the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would not be glad to give the Presi- 
dent assurances justifying his telling the 

and the American creditors that the 
indebtedness has been recognized, and that 
negotiations will be concluded with dispatch, 
having due consideration for the present se- 
rious involvement of that country. 

Probably the United States would not care 
to press the Soviets for other than recogni- 
tion of the debt to the United States Gov- 
ernment, having in mind similar forebear- 
ance in reference to the indebtedness of 
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Great Britain, but a payment or settlement 
of the $90,000,000 obligation to our nationals 
should be arranged, and some agreement 
made in respect to the group of unliquidated 
claims when they are properly established. 
The last Congress granted authority for the 
State Department to set up a commission to 
determine the claims against the U.S. S. R., 
but there has been no necessity for imple- 
menting the authority yet. 

For 8 years I have been representing some 
of the holders of the 1916 issues of bonds, 
and in the event negotiations are instituted 
with bondholders, I will represent a substan- 
tial part of such indebtedness and will con- 
tinue to cooperate fully with the Foreign 
Bondholders’ Protective Council. 

Appreciating the necessity of speed if the 
proposed aid to the Soviet Government is to 
be effective, I have refrained from request- 
ing, or even suggesting, that relief to the 
American creditors be made a condition pre- 
cedent. Nor have I that a reference 
to the indebtedness to our nationals be made 
in the pending bill; but I am hopeful that 
the Appropriations Committee will decide 
that it is to the best interests of the United 
States and of the Soviet Government for the 
interrupted negotiations of 1933 to be re- 
sumed immediately. Having so concluded. I 
am hopeful that the committee will make 
some reference to the fact in its report to 
the Senate. Perhaps the committee will feel 
that in all fairness negotiations leading to a 
settlement of the indebtedness of our na- 
tionals will be resumed as promptly as pos- 
sible and will either commend such course to 
the proper officials of our Government, or 
will express the inference that such steps will 
be taken by such officials as a corollary to 
the extending of the aid and credits author- 
ized by this and other pending legislation. 
If no such steps should be taken by the com- 
mittee, due to the fact that the subject 
matter is possibly extraneous, I think the 
attention of the Senate should be invited to 
the situation. 

Congress is making available to the Presi- 
dent a vast sum of money which, in his discre- 
tion, may be used for the defense of Russia. 
It is reasonable to suppose that such aid is 
needed and will be given. Possibly you and 
others in the Senate will feel that while our 
President and his administrators are dis- 
pensing this aid the opportunity will be pre- 
sented for the Soviet Government to assert 
its willingness to resume, as soon as present 
emergent conditions will permit, the inter- 
rupted negotiations of 1933. 

In behalf of American creditors holding a 
substantial amount of the indebtedness af- 
fected, I wish to thank you for the considera- 


Jonn D. McCatt. 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it is not 
the purpose of the Senator from New 
Mexico or of anyone else, so far as I 
know, to have the fact that Russia at 
the present time owes millions of dollars 
to American citizens in any way inter- 
fere with the pending legislation. It is 
not the purpose to interfere in any way 
whatever with the taking effect of the 
lend-lease bill. I believe, however, that 
now, when Russia is in need, and when 
the people of the United States are so 
willing to go into their own pockets in 
order that the Government of the United 
States may help Russia, it is only proper 
that the debt which Russia owes to the 
people of the United States should be 
brought to the attention of the country. 

That is the only reason why this ques- 
tion has been raised by me, I hope that 
after the duration, after the things 
which are desired and expected are 
brought about, our Government will not 
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forget that even years ago the people 
of my State and other States were tax- 
ing themselves in order to maintain the 
present Russian Government, and that it 
is only proper that our own Govern- 
ment in dealing with international af- 
fairs, and particularly with Russia, 
should say, “There are some people in 
New Mexico and Pennsylvania to whom 
you owe some money. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Mr, NYE. Mr. President, I find my- 
self embarrassed no end to discover that 
friends of mine, on the general issue of 
staying out of war, do not view some 
of the features of the pending bill as I do. 
For example, I find in those provisions 
of the bill extending aid to South Ameri- 
can republics a great deal to be praised, 
and for what I understand to be the goals 
aimed at, I think the price being paid is 
small enough. 

Respecting the aid for agriculture 
which the bill carries, I cannot for the 
life of me see why, with industry pro- 
tected as it is protected in its wartime 
contracts, there cannot be a degree of 
protection afforded the American farmer, 
who is asked to respond to what are con- 
sidered defense needs, and needs in keep- 
ing with the accepted program of aiding 
the Allies. 

When the arms embargo was repealed 
by Congress, there could no longer be ob- 
jection to a policy of making our produc- 
tion available to Britain and certain 
other countries at war. It will be remem- 
bered that at that time the assurance 
Was complete that the repeal would find 
Britain both able and willing to carry her 
own supplies away from our shores with- 
out jeopardizing our own security against 
war, and that she was well able to pay 
for what she bought from her own re- 
sources of securities in America. There 
would never need be further altering of 
our laws of neutrality, which forbid loans 
and credits to nations at war. Large were 
the assurances then that we would not go 
further, that we would never convoy, we 
would never arm our merchantmen, we 
would never let our ships get into the war 
zones, we would never move off the cash- 
and-carry basis. 

But it was not long after repeal of the 
embargo that we got the story of how 
Britain’s resources were exhausted, how 
we must give Britain the aid she needed, 
just in supplies, on the lend-lease basis. 
It would not get us into war, it would not 
cost much. And this was as far as we 
would go. So, in part, we went off the 
cash-and-carry basis and adopted the 
lend-lease policy. 

After Congress had adopted this policy 
there could no longer be valid objection 
brought against aiding Britain, so long as 
that aid was kept within the laws provid- 
ing for it, and so long as the aid was at 
a cost within reason. I have not ob- 
jected to aid to Britain under the lend- 
lease. I have objected to the manner in 
which it has been administered, particu- 
Jarly as respects the manner in which we 
have been caused to feel under obliga- 
tion to see that the aid in the way of 
supplies reached Britain. Convoys and 
escorts were contrary to the understand- 
ing of Congress when it enacted the 
lend-lease law. And I have objected to 
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the easy way in which we have been 
caused to let flow the billions of dollars 
which this program is costing us. It is a 
flow, not of dollars, which we do not 
have, but a flow of borrowings which 
must some day be met by ourselves, our 
children, and their children. 

The pending lend-lease appropriation 
of $6,000,000,000 is the second within 
7 months. It will make a total of $13,- 
000,000,000 in our support of the lend- 
lease policy. We have been put very 
definitely on notice that a third lend- 
lease appropriation will be expected in 
February. Sooner or later it will be evi- 
dent that the United States is under- 
writing the wars of the world with the 
credit of unborn Americans, 

Thirteen billion dollars may no longer 
stagger some imaginations. Not so many 
months ago a half billion dollar appro- 
priation to meet the needs of hungry and 
cold Americans was deemed by some 
among us to constitute a dire threat to our 
solvency and our future. Today 25 times 
that amount to aid a foreign country does 
not invite even the blink of an eyelash. 

But thirteen billion remains a lot of 
dollars. It happens to be nearly 13 times 
as many dollars as there have been min- 
utes of time since the day of Jesus Christ. 
To maintain our Government from 1789 
to 1933 cost $71,000,000,000, from 1933 to 
date that cost in appropriations and au- 
thorizations has been $75,000,000,000, 
more in 9 years than in the preceding 
144 years. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is authority that the combined 
Federal, State, and local taxes next year 
will constitute a per capita tax of $180 
upon all Americans, and that the per 
capita tax upon the people of Great 
Britain is approximate] $176. The 
figures would seem to support those who 
have been crying that this war in Europe 
is really our war after all. According to 
these Chamber of Commerce figures, our 
American tax is now 25 percent of the 
national income, while Britain’s tax is 
22 percent of the national income. 

Food which we send to Britain under 
the lend-lease program selis in Britain for 
less than the price at which the same 
commodity sells in America. 

Canada, at war, conscripts her sons for 
4 months of military training, and each 
Canadian conscriptee is guaranteed 
against service abroad, except as he volun- 
teers for it. Here, in our own country, 
not at war, the period of conscription is 
30 months. 

We provide for great volunteer drives to 
collect aluminum essential to our defense, 
e Britain advertises aluminum for 


We close factories and put unemployed 
on the streets for want of supplies of raw 
material considered essential to our de- 
fense, and then send the material to Brit- 
ain to be sold back to us in the form of 
nonessential souvenirs. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
photographic reproduction of a letter 
sent by B. Herr’s Stores, of Greenwich, 
London, under date of July 28, 1941, ad- 
dressed to the president of a specialties 
company doing business in New York 
City. With the letter came advertise- 
ments of a new device which this British 
company had produced to afford pro- 
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tection to those who were called upon to 
fight fires. The advertisement is most 
interesting, revealing how a sort of guard 
which fits over the arm above and below 
the elbow enables the fighter to go forth 
and escape the heat from the flames. It 
reveals how glad this British company 
would be to sell some of this fire-fighting 
apparatus in the United States. It re- 
veals what splendid steel has been used 
in making the shields, and then goes on 
to offer the shields in miniature, yet in 
steel, for sale as souvenirs in the United 
States—this, mind you, while we deny 
to American industry the supply of steel 
which would enable them to continue 
their normal peacetime operations as 
manufacturers. 

Mr. President, there is an old hymn 
that runs “Sometime, somewhere, we'll 
understand.” 

For my own part, I think I understand 
now what it is we are riding to. 

So long as these frightful inconsist- 
encies remain I cannot join in draining 
Americans of today and of tomorrow of 
these billions of dollars in resources, 
money, and credits. I shall vote “no” 
on this $6,000,000,000 appropriation of 
aid to Britain, even while I continue to 
wish that she may endure and Hitler- 
ism may fall. I feel that when the fu- 
ture of America and 131,000,000 Ameri- 
cans is in conflict with the possible fu- 
ture of Britain, there is only one choice 
I can make, and that choice will be 
found in my vote on the pending issue. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
no disposition to detain, and under no 
circumstances will I detain, the Senate 
from voting on this important measure 
for more than a very few minutes. There 
is so much of bad that we hear, and so 
many of our failures are brought to our 
attention, that I thought it might be ap- 
propriate to refer to at least a few of the 
good things, a few of the fruits which 
are beginning to appear in view of the 
policy which this Government, with 
growing unity of the people, has followed 
in the last few months. 

I think I do not violate any confidences 
in saying that in recent hours I have 
heard one of the most outstanding op- 
ponents of the administration’s policy 
in this country, a former ambassador of 
the United States abroad, a man who 
has had peculiar opportunity to observe 
world conditions, say that unquestion- 
ably, in his opinion, had it not been for 
the aid which the United States has 
given to Great Britain and to the ene- 
mies of Hitler in the last few months, 
Great Britain would have succumbed to 
Hitler’s assault, and would today be a 
conquered country under Hitler’s heel. 

In a newspaper which I have on my 
desk, the Washington Evening Star, 
there is published the record of a debate 
in the House of Commons, in which the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden, 
makes the statement that a few months 
ago Britain had hardly two divisions 
completely armed and equipped. We 
know that a very large part of the equip- 
ment which is going to strengthen the 
forces of Britain, which have by their 
very existence retarded Hitler’s at- 
tempted conquest, have come from the 
United States of America. We therefore 
are entitled to look back upon those 
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months intervening since March of this 
year with satisfaction and pride that we 
had the courage and the vision to take 
the course we took at that time to make 
the United States the arsenal of de- 
mocracy in the earth, and to throw the 
flood of American production across 
Hitler’s path believing that it would 
mean his eventual destruction. 

In the Washington Evening Star, on 
page A-21, I read the following, which 
took place in the debate in the House of 
Commons, which also gives us some com- 
fort for the future, dark and dreary as 
it is: 

In his lengthy report on Russia’s position 
and her needs, Beaverbrook said Stalin's 
chief cry was for tanks; that the Russian 
Premier regarded the war as one of tanks; 
and that the nation capable of building the 
most motors would win. 


I quote further: 
“Needless to say,” Lord Beaverbrook com- 
mented, “Mr. Harriman was pleased because 


his country is outstanding in motor produc- 
tion.” 


A little further along on the same 
page, and referring to the same discus- 
sion, the following appears: 

“But Stalin also thought that the war 
would be decided eventually by the tank and 
airplane in coordination, and that when com- 
plete coordination of the tank and aircraft 
had been developed on a common front the 
war might be settled.” 


How well, therefore, does that corrobo- 
rate the judgment and the hope of this 
country that we could accomplish a 
double purpose—defeat Hitler and keep 
America out of war. That is the reason 
we adopted the policy of lend-lease. 
That is our contribution to Hitler’s de- 
struction. 

It is all the more imperative, therefore, 
that we shall not stint in what we do in 
pursuance of this policy. Every time we 
withhold a tank, every time employers or 
workmen retard the production of an air- 
plane, every time a single obstacle, from 
whatever source it may come, retards or 
diminishes the flood of America’s mate- 
rial or machines, the man, the woman, 
the citizen, the official, the organization 
that is responsible strikes a blow at the 
heart of America and threatens Amer- 
ica’s peace. 

Therefore I merely wanted to express 
my humble opinion, which I believe is the 
opinion of the Senate and of the country, 
that in formulating these defense appro- 
priations which come in the category of 
lend-lease, let us err, if we err at all, on 
the side of too much rather than too 
little. What would a few billion dollars, 
if that be necessary, mean toward keep- 
ing this country at peace and crushing 
the threat of Hitlerism against our coun- 
try and our world? 

I have been a little afraid, therefore, 
that we thought too much about keep- 
ing the expense down, and that in not 
taking a chance on having factories idle 
at the conclusion of the contracts which 
they now have, we were overcautious. 
The issue is America’s peace or war. 
And how much is America’s peace 
worth? How many billion dollars is one 
American’s life worth, Mr. President? 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
@ splendid committee. Its members 
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have worked well and very diligently in 
bringing the pending measure before the 
Senate. I compliment them and the 
Senate upon the fact that had I not 
presented these remarks at this time, 
no doubt even by now the Senate would 
have passed the bill. That gives me the 
encouragement about which I wished to 
speak. I have no doubt that no Sena- 
tor on this floor questions what the ac- 
tion of the Senate will be with respect 
to the pending appropriation. 

When in March the Senate passed the 
first appropriation measure under the 
Lend-Lease Act, providing $7,000,000,000, 
the vote was 67 to 9. I hope there will 
be no more opposition at this time. 

Mr. President, I believe I see, there- 
fore, a growing unity in America, a grow- 
ing singleness of purpose. I think all 
around us we see the evidence of that 
stimulating sentiment. 

The President of the United States has 
broken all precedents and put the Army 
and the Navy in the hands of gentlemen 
of opposite political faith from his own. 
I believe no one will deny that at least 
75 percent of the men operating the de- 
fense agencies in Washington today are 
not of the political faith of the President 
and the dominant political party in this 
country. I think that is well. The ap- 
peal has been to America, and not to a 
party or to a group. 

I think the thanks of the country go 
out to Mr. Wendell Willkie and to the 
fine attitude and leadership which he 
has exhibited in this great crisis. I know 
Ihave been impressed by the great array 
of leaders in the opposition party who 
in the last day or so have declared them- 
selves with Mr. Willkie, not only in sup- 
port of the President’s policy, but even 
in advance of the President’s position in 
resisting Hitler. 

I hope that within the next day or 
_two a great mayor of an opposite party 
from mine will be reelected the mayor of 
the great and first American city, New 
York, so that he may continue his mag- 
nificent service to America. 

Iam glad, therefore, to see these grow- 
ing evidences of American unity, to note 
that we are putting our shoulders to- 
gether behind the wheel, stinting no 
money and no efforts. I hope employer 
and employee, official and citizen, men 
and women of all parties, of all races 
and religions, will the more uniformly 
get behind this program, because I be- 
lieve the evidence now speaking to us 
convinces us that through it, effectively 
carried out, we can accomplish our dual 
purpose of defeating Hitler and saving 
the peace of America. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, if the 
pending bill were to present to us simply 
and solely the issue that was presented to 
us when the original lend-lease bill was 
before us, and the appropriation imple- 
menting it, we would have a situation 
which many of us could sustain and sup- 
port. There are a good many of us who 
voted for the appropriation which was 
passed consequent upon the adoption of 
the lend-lease bill, even though we had 
opposed the policy represented by the 
lend-lease bill itself. 

This particular measure, however, is 
going to call upon Congress to place its 
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seal of approval upon an undeclared war. 
From March 1941 down to the present 
time, over the period when we have in- 
vested Iceland, over the period when we 
are now called upon to maintain our 
troops there, we necessarily must supply 
them; we necessarily must send ships 
into that area; we must necessarily, the 
moment we pass the pending appropria- 
tion bill, endorse and ratify all the steps 
thus taken upon which the Congress had 
never previously been called upon for its 
approval. 

Mr. President, it is not simply a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, even though 
$590,000,000 of the original vast appro- 
priation has been spent. It is not simply 
a question of dollars and cents, even 
though simply $3,000,000,000 remain un- 
committed at the present time. It is not 
a question of dollars and cents on the 
basis that not a 5-cent piece of this 
appropriation money can be spent before 
1943. The point, Mr. President, is that 
by appropriating at this time, under this 
bill, we shall be ratifying a course of 
conduct never submitted to Congress or 
adopted with its approval. 

On that basis, and with the thought 
that there exist yet other points than 
those mentioned so ably by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and which have 
commended themselves to me, I feel that 
in principle I shall be bound to vote 
against this appropriation, and I so state 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Davis Murray 
Alken Doxey Norris 
Andrews Ellender Nye 
Bailey George O'Daniel 
Ball Gerry 
Bankhead Gillette Pepper 
Barbour Glass Radcliffe 
Barkley Green Rosier 
Bilbo Guffey Russell 
Brewster Gurney Schwartz 
Bridges Hatch Shipstead 
Brooks HI Stewart 
Brown Holman Taft 
Bunker Hughes Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Thomas, O; 
Butler La Follette ‘Thomas, Utah 
Byrå Langer Trumen 
Capper Lodge Tunnell 
Caraway Lucas Vanden! 
Chavez McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Wallgren 
Clark, Mo. McNary Walsh 
Connally Maloney White 
Wiley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
2 ossed, and the bill to be read a third 

e 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the years and nays. 

The years and nays were ordered, and 
2 legislative elerk proceeded to call the 
ro 
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Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CHANDLER}. I understand that if present 
he would vote as I am about to vote. 
Therefore, I am at liberty to vote, and I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mi. Haypen]. I understand that if 
present he would vote as I am about to 
vote. Therefore I am at liberty to vote, 
and I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. On this vote the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] and the 
Senator from Montana {[Mr. WHEELER] 
are paired. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs] would vote “yea”, and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My col- 
league, the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Lee], is necessarily absent. I 
understand that if present and voting, he 
would vote “yea”. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. My colleague, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Spencer], is unavoidably absent. I 
understand that if present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GILLETTE. My colleague, the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], 
has been ealled from the city. I am 
informed that if present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROSIER. My colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
KILGORE}, is detained on public business. 
I understand that if present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
Norps J. If present, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea,” and I am ad- 
vised the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr, Toser] are necessarily absent. If 
present both Senators would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana IMr. 


ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER} are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. I am advised that if present 
and voting the Senator from New York 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] are detained on impor- 
tant public business. I am advised that, 
if present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea.” ¥ 

The Senator from South Dakota iMr. 
Burowl, the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jonnsow], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Mean], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Sen- 
ators from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH 
and Mr. Peace], the Senator from North 
Carolina {Mr. Rreynotps], the Senator 
from New Jersey IMr. Smatnuers], the 
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Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrvcs], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] are necessarily absent. 

Iam advised that, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Prace], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs] would vote “yea.” 

I am further advised that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Reynotps] and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—59 
Adams Doxey Murray 
Andrews Ellender Norris 
Bailey George O'Daniel 
Ball Gerry O'Mahoney $ 
Bankhead Gillette Pepper | 
Barbour Glass Radcliffe 
Barkley Green Rosier ? 
Bilbo Guffey Russell 
Brewster Gurney Schwartz 
Bridges Hatch Stewart 
Brooks Hill Thomas, Idaho 
Brown ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Bunker Hughes Thomas, Utah 
Burton Lodge 
Byrd Lucas ell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Caraway McKellar Van Nuys 
Chavez McNary Wallgren 
Connally Maloney White 
Davis Murdock 
NAYS—13 
Aiken Johnson, Calif, Taft 
Butler La Follette Walsh 
Clark, Idaho Langer Wiley 
Clark, Mo. Nye 
er Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—24 
Austin Kilgore Smathers 
Bone Smith 
Bulow MeCarran Spencer 
Chandler Mead Tobey 
Downey Overton 
Hayden Peace Wagner 
Herring Reed Wheeler 
Johnson, Colo. Reynolds Willis 


So the bill (H. R. 5788) was passed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
request a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Apams, Mr. 
Guass, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. Nye, and Mr. Lopce con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
had intended to speak on the lend-lease 
appropriation bill which has just been 
passed. I have been engaged all day in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
I came to the floor, but not in time to 
speak before the roll call started. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may insert in the Recorp at this point 
two editorials which I wrote for the 
Progressive magazine on the subject of 
this second lend-lease appropriation. 
While they do not by any means cover 
the ground which I intended to cover in 
the preparation which I had made to 
speak upon this measure, they do in some 
part indicate my reasons for yoting in 
the negative. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the editorials will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Progressive of September 27, 1941] 


ANOTHER BLOW AT DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA— 
ADMINISTRATION'S NEW LEND-LEASE BILL Is 
ANOTHER Move To Strip CONGRESS OF 
Power To CoNTROL NATION’s PURSE 
STRINGS, WILL PILE Ur Backioc or UN- 
FILLED ORDERS 

(By Senator Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr.) 
Six months of lend-lease operations have 

been completed. The President has submit- 

ted the second report to Congress and fol- 
lowed it by a formal request for an addi- 
tional appropriation of almost $6,000,000,000. 

Although it is glossed over with optimis- 
tic hopes for the future, the report by the 
chiet advocate of the policy is an admis- 
sion of a cold, brutal fact: The lend-lease 
program to date is a dismal failure. It is a 
fact that the much-publicized and much- 
promised “aid to the democracies” under the 
lend-lease program has made good on its 
promises only to the extent of $190,000,000 
worth of exports, while shouting and prom- 
ising in terms of billions. 

“I told you so” is no comfort to anyone; 
but anyone who rereads the lend-lease de- 
bate will discover that the present facts 
are precisely in accord with the predictions 
made by those who opposed the bill. It 
was contended then and borne out now that 
aid and defense are matters of production 
(not appropriation), and that optimistic 
promises and appropriations are a mirage 
until appropriations can be translated into 
guns and ships and planes and tanks. 

It was contended then and borne out now 
that American promises of aid implied by 
the Lend-Lease Act were rash and could not 
be kept without delaying our own defense 
production or stripping our own defenses. 


LESSON HAS NOT SOAKED IN 


Apparently the lesson has not soaked in, 
Another six billions is now requested in ap- 
propriations—meaning merely more alloca- 
tions and more orders to be superimposed on 
the present backlog of industrial orders which 
is already so gigantic that only about 40 per- 
cent of the present appropriations for de- 
fense will be expended by July 1942. 

On the basis of the Treasury’s own esti- 
mates, about $31,000,000,000 of defense 
moneys already appropriated by Congress will 
remain unspent at the end of the fiscal year, 
July 1942. 

If Congress passes the proposed lend-lease 
appropriation, $37,000,000,000 will remain un- 
spent, for the Treasury Department estimates 
that only about one-half of the present lend- 
lease appropriation will go out of the Treasury 
by the end of the present fiscal year. 


NEW ORDERS OUTRUNNING SHIPMENTS 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the index of new orders in manufac- 
turing has been outrunning shipments every 
month since June 1940, and in recent months 
by as much as 20 -percent. 

In June 1940, a Department study showed 
$135 of unfilled orders for every $100 of 
shipments. The most recent monthly bul- 
letin of the Department reports that back- 
logs in the durable-goods industries are al- 
most three times those of a year ago. 

The report observes further that future 
expansion of industrial production will be 
at a slower pace, that most of the slack in 
capacity has already been taken up, and 
that raw-material problems and other fric- 
tions within the economy will be heavy 
brakes in the future. 


FOR YEARS INTO THE FUTURE 


It is senseless, therefore, to smother big 
business, which has received most of the 
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contracts to date, with orders that cannot 
be started or completed for months or years 
ahead. 

How can these facts be reconciled with the 
pending request for additional billions in 
appropriations? The administration’s an- 
swer is given in terms of “allocations” that 
have been made. This is no answer at all. 
It is an attempt to project a program for 
years into the future with no further con- 
gressional control over expenditures. 

The lend-lease reports use a complicated 
terminology that is easily misunderstood. 
The consecutive stages of expenditure are 
allocation, obligation, expenditure, transfer, 
and export. 

The allocation is merely the approval of 
a requisition; the obligation is the letting of 
a contract; the expenditure is the comple- 
tion of a contract, but not necessarily the 
completion of the defense article; the transfer 
is the transfer of title—it is a United States 
defense article up to this stage; and the 
export is actual shipment. 


REAL BOTTLENECK IS PRODUCTION 


Out of every dollar that has been appropri- 
ated for lend-lease (disregarding the $1,300,- 
000,000 available from prior appropriations), 
approximately 90 cents has been “allocated,” 
51 cents “obligated,” 6 cents “expended,” 4 
cents “transferred,” and 3 cents “exported.” 
The impression has been given by some, who 
point to the 90 cents out of every dollar that 
has been allocated, that production will be 
interrupted unless a supplementary appro- 
priation is immediately forthcoming. 

The ent is spurious. In the first 
place, the real bottleneck is production. The 
backlog of orders now on hand is insurance 
against any break in defense production for 
many, many months ahead; and only about 
one-half of present lend-lease appropriations 
have reached the “obligated” or order“ stage. 

As far as allocations are concerned, that is 
an arbitrary intermediate step that is mean- 
ingless. It can be done in a comparatively 
short time and is subject to constant change 
depending upon production progress. 


NEW BILL SILENT ON REPAYMENT 


The first report, for example, boasted that 
more than four and one-fourth billion dollars 
were allocated in 74 days. A comparison of 
the first report with the second report shows 
clearly that the allocations for individual 
items have been subject to considerable re- 
vision, downward as well as upward. 

Report No. 2 is completely silent with ref- 
erence to section 3 (b) of the Lend-Lease Act, 
which provides that the President shall ne- 
gotiate terms and conditions for security and 
repayment of lend-lease aid. Report No. 1 
said simply, “Work has been started on agree- 
ments to fix terms and conditions.” 

Report No. 2 found it very convenient to 
classify labor costs of “military and naval 
bases” (location: unknown) under the ap- 
propriations for “agricultural and industrial 
commodities.” Similarly, the costs of “out- 
fitting vessels” and “training of personnel” 
were charged to the same appropriation item. 
Why? The report fails to explain, but it is 
obvious that the item which was put into the 
bill to appease agricultural interests has be- 
come a convenient drawing account for pur- 
poses other than originally intended. 


ANOTHER MOVE TO STRIP CONGRESS 


The lend-lease program to date has afforded 
the democracies little more than promises on 
which it has not performed. The adminis- 
tration and reporting of lend-lease activities 
is characterized by the same type of subter- 
fuge that has characterized all of the admin- 
istration'’s foreign policy. 

It is obvious that our own defense efforts 
are directly in competition with production 
efforts for lend-lease. More emphasis on 
lend-lease production can be achieved only at 
the expense of our own defense production. 
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It will only pile up the backlog of unfilled 
orders. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
present request for another six billions for 
lend-lease is another move to strip Congress 
of its power to control the purse strings. It 
strikes another blow at democratic govern- 
ment here at home. 


From the Progressive of October 25, 1941] 


Shocked by the bloody carnage of the war 
in the Old World, we are prone to forget the 
financial costs of the holocaust. 

In 2 years of the present war Great Britain 
has paid out about $22,800,900,000 in direct 
expenditures for war. In addition, the rest of 
the Empire has contributed about $4,000,000,- 
000 to the war effort. At the end of the 
present fiscal year the direct expenditures of 
all the British Empire, excluding American 
lend-lease supplies, will have reached perhaps 
more than $35,000,000,000. Of that amount, 
Canada will have supplied, roughly, about 
$2,500,000,000 (in addition to the repatria- 
tion of Canadian securities to accumulate 
sterling balances); Australia and New Zea- 
land another $2,000,000,000, and South Africa 
and India somewhat over a billion dollars. 

The United States became a financial par- 
ticipant in the European war with the passage 
of the Lend-Lease Act. The $7.000,000,000 
appropriation last March was the first down 
payment. Our expendi.ure will be almost 
doubled by the per ding 86,000,000, 000 ap- 
propriation, and on top of all of this we are 
told another huge bill is to be submitted 
in a few months. 

Appropriations cannot be compared directly 

with expenditures, but it is clear that the 
United States is rapidly becoming one of 
the major financial underwriters of Europe’s 
war. 
Actually, within a few months, the United 
States—at peace—will be spending more 
money, for its own defense equipment and 
lend-lease materials, than Great Britain—at 
war—will be spending. It is true, of course, 
that our population is much larger and our 
capacity much greater, but the actual mag- 
nitude of our spending is not commonly ap- 
preciated. In September, Great Britain 
spent about $1,600,000,000 in her war effort. 
The United States in the same month spent 
about $1.400,000,000 for defense and lend- 
lease, and the outlay is expected to reach 
$2,000,000,000 per month by the end of the 
present fiscal year. 

To anyone who argues “this is our war,” 
these sums of United States expenditures 
may not be alarming; but to that substantial 
body of opinion who utterly reject that prem- 
ise, these sums pose the question, “What is 
the future obligation we are entailing, what 
is the total burden we are accepting under 
this pulicy?” 

There is evidence, for example, that our 
generosity will result in a per capita tax load 
for our citizens heavier than that imposed 
on those we are befriending. Domestic prob- 
lems are relegated to the background. Our 
own defenses receive secondary consideration. 
More concern is shown for the needy in 
Britain than the needy in our own country. 

In the second lend-lease appropriation bill 
is an item of $1,000,000,000 for food for Brit- 
ain. The Secretary of Agriculture testified to 
the House committee that this amount was 
intended to take care of the food require- 
ments of 10,000.000 people until next March. 
with a certain part of the expenditure run- 
ning until the end of 1942. 

There is some doubt whether or not such a 
stupendous quantity of food can be procured 
from American agricultural production with- 
in that time. Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States, has publicly 
stated that the United States may be “forced 
to ration vital food supplies” under this pro- 
gram. But, assuming that the billion dol- 
lars lasts until next October—a full year— 
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the United States will have supplied an an- 
nual average of $100 per person for food. 

A comparison of this figure with food ex- 
penditures in the low-income families in the 
United States shows that tens of millions 
here are unable to spend that amount for 
food. A few months ago Congress refused to 
vote adequate funds for the surplus com- 
modities stamp plan under which the food 
expenditures for a large group of Americans 
are in effect increased from an average of 
about $55 per person per year to $80 per per- 
son per year. Now the administration and 
Congress apparently will provide $100 per 
person per year for food for 10,000,000 in the 
British Isles. 

Some interventionists have argued that we 
should contribute a large share to the war 
effort abroad to the end that, assuming vic- 
tory, we may play a major role in the peace 
and then police the world thereafter. The 
argument must be rejected. The costs of 
maintaining an adequate defense are small 
compared with the costs of full partnership 
in war and full partnership in policing the 
world. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
October 21, 1941, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 377. An act to repeal sections 512, 513, 
514, 515, as amended, of the Revised Statutes; 
sections 1 and 3 of the act approved February 
4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1147); and section 3744, as 
amended; sections 3745, 3746, and 3747 of the 
Revised Statutes; and 

S. 1698. An act to amend the act reorgan- 
izing the administration of Federal prisons. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS TO REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess or adjournment of the Senate the 
Committee on Foreign Relations may be 
authorized to report proposed legislation 
which it is considering. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY PETROLEUM COORDI- 
NATOR HAROLD L. ICKES ON RETURN 
OF AMERICAN TANKERS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, there 
has just been handed to me a release 
from the office of the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator which I have not had a chance to 
read in its entirety, but which I should 
like to announce in part to the Senate, 
and ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in connection with my re- 
marks. I am sure it will be of special 
interest to the Members of the Senate. 
It reads in part as follows: 


Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense Harold L. Ickes today announced that 
he had reached an agreement with repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, as 
the result of which 25 additional oil tankers 
are to be returned to normal American sery- 
ice by November 30. 

The return of the tankers will make pos- 
sible the removal of restrictions on the use 
of gasoline now in force in the 17 East 
Coast States, Coordinator Ickes said. Ac- 
cordingly, he said, he has recommended to 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Priorities of 
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the Office of Production Management, that 
the restrictions be lifted at once. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and the statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
tense Harold L. Ickes today announced that 
he had reached an agreement with repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, as the 
result of which 25 additional oil tankers are 
to be returned to normal American service 
by November 30. 

The return of the tankers will make pos- 
sible the removal of restrictions on the use 
of gasoline now in force in the 17 East Coast 
States, Coordinator Ickes said. Accordingly, 
he said, he has recommended to Donald M. 
Nelson, Director of Priorities of the Office 
of Production Management, that the restric- 
tions be lifted at once. 

The tankers to be restored to normal serv- 
ice will be assigned to the east coast. They 
will be released from the “shuttle service.” 
They will be in addition to the 15 tankers 
covered in the Coordinator's announcement 
of October 7, which the British Government 
is now in the process of releasing from the 
shuttle service. The total number of ships 
to be released from this service and restored 
to normal operations, therefore, will be 40. 

In addition to recommending to Mr. Nelson 
that the limitation order on the use of gaso- 
line be lifted, Coordinator Ickes withdrew 
his recommendation to the oil industry that 
filling stations on the east coast remain 
closed from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. This limita- 
tion, he said, is no longer necessary because 
of the removal of restrictions on dealer vol- 
ume. In effect, this removes all restrictions 
on gasoline in the east-coast area. Action 
by the individual dealers as to closing hours 
will be a matter for their own decision. 

Coordinator Ickes said: 

“The restoration of the 40 tankers has en- 
abled us to reach the goal toward which the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator has been 
striving since this summer—the removal of 
gasoline restrictions which were necessarily 
invoked on the east coast. 

“The many steps taken by the Office of the 
Coordinator, together with the outstanding 
cooperation and help given by the oil indus- 
try on all fronts, brought a rapid improve- 
ment in the general east coast oil situation. 
On top of this improvement, the effective aid 
given the British has enabled the release of 
tankers. The restoration of these vessels will 
mean that we will be able to maintain a bet- 
ter supply of petroleum on the east coast as 
long as the ships can be kept in normal 
Service, 

“I have, therefore, requested the Director of 
Priorities to remove the limitations now in 
effect, 

“It is my hope that our people will exercise 
good judgment in the use of gasoline and oil. 
We have made real gains since early summer, 
and with the exercise of common sense re- 
garding the use of petroleum and its products, 
we ought to be able to maintain our gains and 
prevent any losses.” 

Release of the ships will be provisional, 
Coordinator Ickes said. If the British pe- 
troleum situation changes materially so as 
to require renewed tanker aid, the returned 
ships may have to be reassigned to the shut- 
tle service. (The shuttle service involves the 
hauling of oil from Caribbean and Gulf coast 
ports to points north of Cape Hatteras by 
American-flag tankers. From these points it 
is reshipped to England and the British Em- 
pire in British or foreign-flag vessels.) 

Coordinator Ickes said that the return was 
made possible because of major improvement 
in the general British oil situation which was 
brought about by the rapid application of 
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the American tanker and petroleum program. 
Because of the efficiency of the American aid, 
and because of improyements brought about 
by American arrangements, he said, the ob- 
jectives of the British oll program were real- 
ized a substantial time ahead of the antici- 
pated date, 

Negotiations concerning the return of the 
tankers were conducted by Coordinator Ickes 
with Mr. R. I. Metcalfe, chairman of the 
Tanker Advisory Committee of the Ministry 
of War Transport of the British Government, 
who came to Washington from London for the 
purpose, and with Sir Arthur Salter, head of 
the British Merchant Shipping Mission in the 
United States. The Coordinator made public 
the following statement given him by Sir 
Arthur Salter, and the Coordinator’s re- 
sponse: 

Statement of Sir Arthur Salter: 

“In the spring, the British Government ap- 
pealed to the United States Government to 
give tanker assistance in order to rebuild 
the oil stocks in the United Kingdom to a 
satisfactory level. In response to this appeal 
a large number of tankers were quickly sup- 
plied. It was, of course, clearly understood 
by both sides that when this vital, but tem- 
porary, object of rebuilding had been 
achieved, the tankers allotted for the pur- 
pose would be returned. 

“It had been expected that this would be 
possible toward the end of this year. A re- 
duction in the losses during the late summer, 
and certain other favorable factors, however, 
accelerated the rebuilding of the stocks. As 
the Oil Coordinator announced on October 7, 
the British Government informed him that 
they felt able to begin a return of the vessels 
at once. Fifteen have already been so nom- 
inated for release this month. In continua- 
tion of the same policy, a further 25 vessels 
are being selected for release, subject to any 
new developments in the war situation, in 
the course of November. 

“The hazards of war are, of course, uncer- 
tain, and while the present improvement 
now makes the return of tankers possible, the 
British Government is confident that if the 
need again arises it will be met by similarly 
prompt and generous assistance. 

“The British Government desires to take 
this opportunity of expressing its deep ap- 
preciation to the United States Government, 
the oil industry, and the American public, 
whose interests and amenities have been af- 
fected, for the assistance which has in a few 
months raised the oil supplies of Great Brit- 
ain to their present level.” 

The Coordinator’s letter: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE PETROLEUM COORDI= 
NATOR FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 23, 1941. 
Sir ARTHUR SALTER, 
British Merchant Shipping Mission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm ARTHUR: I acknowledge your 
letter of October 23, with regard to the return 
to us of 25 tank ships provided heretofore to 
meet your urgent requirements for petro- 
leum stocks. 

Your expressions of thanks to the Ameri- 
can people for the assistance so rendered are 
appreciated, but I know it is and has been 
the earnest desire of our citizens that Great 
Britain should be extended every possible aid 
in its valiant efforts. 

That it is impossible to predict the future 
in terms of your need for tank ships or other 
facilities, I can well understand, and I assure 
you that should new and unforeseen develop- 
ments later require the return to you of the 
tank ships you are now delivering to us, or of 
additional ones, we shall be prepared 
Promptly and without hesitation to supply 
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them to you in keeping with our aid-to- 
Britain policies already well known to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
HaROTD L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Coordinator for 
National Defense. 

The 25 tankers will be assigned to the east 
coast run as quickly as they are released. 
The assignment and the use of the vessels 
will be worked out by the Tanker Control 
Board. The Tanker Control Board was or- 
ganized in August to deal with allocation and 
use of tank ships. It is under the chairman- 
ship of the Deputy Petroleum Coordinator, 
and is made up of representatives of the Co- 
ordinator’s office, the industry* the Navy, 
and the Maritime Commission. It is antici- 
pated that the ships will be able to move & 
large volume of oil, as the average tanker has 
a capacity of about 90,000 barrels. 

The diversion of American-flag tankers to 
the shuttle service, as part of the aid-to- 
Britain program, began last spring. Later, 
still more ships were transferred to the shut- 
tle movement, but the exact number was 
never officially announced. The substantial 
reduction of shipping facilities that resulted 
brought about a deficiency of petroleum sup- 
ply on the east coast. To meet this defici- 
ency, the curtailment program of the Petro- 
leum Coordinator was inaugurated, with re- 
strictions placed on the use of gasoline. 

The return of the tankers has now made 
possible the lifting of the restrictions. 


SUSANNAH SANCHEZ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1708) for the relief of Susannah Sanchez, 
which was, on page 1, line 6, to strike 
out “$1,000” and insert “$1,500.” 

Mr. BROWN. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL CO., 
INC.—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following 
report; 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3121) for the relief of the Automatic Tem- 
perature Control Company, Incorporated, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment: In 
lieu of the figures “$3,312.16” insert “$3,700”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


The report was agreed to. 
FRED SPENCER—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8774) for the relief of Fred Spencer, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment: In 
lieu of the figures “$3,258” insert 83,700; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Prentiss M. Brown, 
JosEPH ROSIER, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Dan R. McGrxHeer, 
W. A. Prrrencer, 
Louis J. CAPOZZOLI, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS— 
VETO MESSAGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore thè Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 1251, “To amend Private Act 
Numbered 446, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved July 2, 1940, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The effect of this bill would be to val- 
idate payments made during 1933 and 
1934 to or on behalf of Hugh S. Johnson 
while Administrator of the National Re- 
covery Administration, in the amount of 
$1,868.61, and on behalf of his secretary, 
Miss F. M. Robinson, in the amount of 
$57.19, for transportation and travel ex- 
penses in excess of amounts authorized 
by statute or regulation, and payments to 
Second Lieutenant Kilbourne Johnston 
in the amount of $3,355, representing a 
$5 per diem in lieu of actual expenses 
while he was assigned to duty with the 
National Recovery Administration at 
Washington from July 18, 1933, to June 
30, 1935. The disbursing officers making 
such payments were relieved from liabil- 
ity therefor by Private Act No. 446, ap- 
proved July 2, 1940, but that act did not 
relieve the payees from their indebted- 
ness to the United States. 

It seems to me that the proposal for 
the relief of Lieutenant Johnston stands 
upon a different ground from that of the 
other two proposals, and is distinctly ob- 
jectionable, because the records clearly 
indicate that he was not in a travel 
status, either as an officer of the Army or 
as an employee of the National Recovery 
Administration, since he remained at his 
Washington post of duty during the en- 
tire period for which he was paid the 
travel and subsistence per diem, and dur- 
ing which he also ree~ived, of course, his 
Army allowances for quarters and sub- 
Sistence. 

I regret that, for the reasons indicated, 
I do not feel justified in approving the 
bill, I would be glad to give my approval 
to a bill which would provide the relief 
proposed for Hugh S. Johnson and his 
secretary, Miss F. M. Robinson. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooskvrr. 
THe WETTER House, October 23, 1941. 


SOUTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.—VETO MESSAGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States; 
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To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, Senate Joint Resolution 29, “For 
the relief of South Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers Association, Inc.” 

In the fall of 1929 there was a drastic 
decline in the price of wheat, which re- 
sulted in widespread demand in the 
farming areas for governmental action. 
Following a meeting of the Federal Farm 
Board on October 26, 1929, with repre- 
sentatives of certain farm cooperatives, 
including the claimant, to consider 
means of arresting the decline in prices, 
the Federal Farm Board made loans to 
the cooperatives which enabled them to 
make advances to their members on the 
basis of then-existing market values. 
This was done as an inducement to hold 
wheat off the market. It was hoped and 
believed that by joint action of the co- 
operatives and the Board in carrying 
out this program the price of wheat 
would be stabilized and eventually im- 
proved. 

Although prices were temporarily sta- 
bilized, there soon followed a further de- 
cline, and in January 1930, the claimant 
discussed with the Chairman of the 
Farm Board the matter of turning its 
holdings over to the Board at the loan 
prices, It is alleged by the claimant that 
it was urged by the Chairman not to 
surrender the wheat, and was assured 
by him that the Board would take care 
of the claimant’s storage and carrying 
charges. The wheat was finally turned 
over to the Board on June 12, 1930, at 
the loan prices, and it is the purpose of 
this resolution to reimburse the claim- 
ant to the extent of its storage and car- 
rying charges, in the amount of $85,- 
390.71. The death of the Chairman hav- 
ing intervened, the Board declined to 
pay the storage and carrying charges ac- 
cording to its settled practice, presum- 
ably disregarding the alleged verbal as- 
surance in accordance with a recognized 
principle of the law of evidence appli- 
cable to such situations. 

By Public Resolution 134 of the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, approved June 26, 
1936, the Court of Claims was directed 
to investigate losses sustained during the 
stabilization operations of the Federal 
Farm Board in 1929 and 1930, by all co- 
operative associations through withhold- 
ing grain from the market. The resolu- 
tion directed the court to determine the 
amount of loss, if any, in the case of each 
association; the facts and circumstances 
relating to such loss; and whether, by 
reason of the circumstances involved, 
there was any legal, equitable, or moral 
obligation on the part of the United 
States to reimburse such associations or 
any of them for the whole or any part of 
any such loss; and to report such findings 
to the Congress together with such rec- 
ommendations as it deemed appropriate. 

The Court of Claims reported to the 
Congress in the case of this claimant 
that there was no legal or equitable ob- 
ligation on the part of the United States 
to reimburse the claimant for storage 
and carrying charges, but expressed no 
opinion as to whether any moral ob- 
ligation was created. 

This stabilization program was carried 
on at great expense tq the Government, 
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was conducted primarily in the interests 
of wheat growers, including the claimant 
and its members, in the hope of enabling 
them to market their products at higher 
prices; and they held the wheat off the 
market at the request of the Board as 
copartner in a program voluntarily under- 
taken in their own behalf. As partici- 
pants in this program, it was necessary 
for the cooperatives to incur obligations 
for storage and carrying charges; and 
there appears to be no satisfactory justi- 
fication for the Government’s assuming 
these charges in addition to the sub- 
stantial losses and expenses which it in- 
curred in taking over the wheat at a 
time when the market price had declined 
below the loan price. 

I am, therefore, returning the resolu- 
tion without my approval. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tre WHITE House, October 23, 1941. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest to the able leader that the considera- 
tion of these messages go over until 
Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, these 
are veto messages On Claims. They will 
have to go to the Committee on Claims 
anyway. Therefore, I see no objection to 
letting them go over until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the consideration of the mes- 
sages will be postponed until Monday, 


USE OF FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a great deal 
has been said and printed of late con- 
concerning possible misuse of the frank- 
ing privilege. I should be the last to con- 
tend that there had not been, perchance, 
some misuse. For my own part, as I look 
back now, I should have to plead guilty to 
having been rather careless upon minor 
occasions with the frank myself. But I 
think it high time that we demand of 
public officials that when they criticise 
those who have misused the frank they 
refrain from abuses on their own part. 

I have before me an address of a few 
evenings ago delivered by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, who during the 
course of his address gave vent to this: 

By all means, let's have an investigation. 
Perhaps we might be able to find out how the 
America First Committee, and some of its 
subsidiaries, get hold of so many franked 
envelopes in which to mail their propaganda. 


I had not previously heard it con- 
tended that those without right to the 
frank had obtained franked envelopes 
and stuffed them with their own propa- 
ganda. I do not believe any such charge 
has been made aside from this laid down 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

I am not rising to make that point, 
however; I am rising rather to reveal that 
this public address by Secretary Ickes 
was distributed at least to the publishers 
of the country under the frank “The 
United States Department of Interior, 
Office of Secretary, Washington, D. C., 
official business.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY, I move that the Sen- 


ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion, and citizens 
for appointment as second lieutenants, in the 
Marine Corps. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 

By Mr. VAN NUxXs, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John Thomas Meicalf, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky; 

John M. Comeford, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin; 

Whitfield Y. Mauzy, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma; and 

John P. Logan, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Oklahoma. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

THE ARMY—MAJ. GEN. DAWSON 
OLMSTEAD 


The legislative cleak read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Dawson Olmstead to be 
chief signal officer of the Army with the 
rank of major general. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on two 
occasions 1 have asked that the nomina- 
tion of General Olmstead be passed over. 
There was a request from certain mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs and others that certain charges 
be investigated. They have been investi- 
gated, and it is the consensus of the per- 
sons who looked into them that they were 
unwarranted and uncalied for, and there- 
fore that there should be no further delay. 
I ask that the nomination be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
step in the Army be confirmed en 

loc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed. That-completes the calendar. 
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Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
because of the delay, I ask that the con- 
firmation of General Olmstead be re- 
ported to the President at once. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I was just about to 
request that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of all confirmations of to- 


y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection? The Chair hears none, and 
the President will be forthwith notified 
of all confirmations. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 


o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 27, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 23, 1941: 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Hon. Charles H. Leavy, of Washington, to 
be United States district judge for the west- 
ern district of Washington, vice Hon, Ed- 
ward E. Cushman, retired. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Frank J. Hennessy, of California, to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of California. Mr. Hennessy is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired August 14, 1941. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Chester M. Foresman, of North Dakota, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota, vice Stephen J. Doyle, de- 
ceased. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Angus I. Ward, of Michigan, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 4, and a secretary in 


the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


Saul Haas, of Seattle, Wash., to be collec- 
tor of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 30, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. Reappointment. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Capt. Sumner Wilson Elton, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department Reserve, to be cap- 
tain, Judge Advocate General's Department, 
with rank from date of appointment. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 


Lt. Col. Myron Joseph Conway, Infantry, 
with rank from October 25, 1940. 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 
First Lt. Frank Willoughby Moorman, In- 


fantry (temporary captain, Army of the | 


United States), with rank from June 12, 1937. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


The following-named lieutenants to be 
Heutenant commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Walter H. Albach, July 1, 1941. 

Samuel H. Crittenden, Jr., July 1, 1941. 

James W. Blanchard, August 1, 1941. 

Liles W. Creighton, September 14, 1941. 

David C. White, October 2, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior 
grade) to be lieutenants in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names; 

Robert H. Isely, April 1, 1941. 

Albert H. Clark, May 1, 1941. 

Reginald Rutherford, July 1, 1941. 
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Arthur E. Krapf, July 1, 1941. 

William S. Maddox, July 1, 1941. 

Wilson M. Coleman, July 1, 1941, 

James H. Newell, July 1, 1941. 

Edward J. Mulquin, July 1, 1941. 

Robert M. Milner, August 1, 1941. 

Edwin K. Jones, August 1, 1941. 

Charles R. Ware, August 1, 1941, 

Evan T. Shepard, September 1, 1941. 

Walter A. Moore, Jr., October 1, 1941. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Navy from the 
2d day of June 1941: 
Philip A. Beshany 
Robert K. Irvine 
Robert M. Allison 
Alan R. Josephson Oswald A. Zink 
Eric Allen, Jr. Francis W. Silk 
John C. Kelley 


The following-named medical inspectors to 
be medical directors in the Navy, with the 
rank of captain, from the ist day of July 
1941: 

Harry S. Harding 

George A. Eckert 

The following-named surgeons to be med- 
ical inspectors in the Navy, with the rank 
of commander, to rank from the date stated 
opposite their names: 

Henry L. Fougerousse, July 1, 1940. 

Herbert L. Pugh, July 1, 1941. 

Oliver A. Smith, July 1, 1941. 

Edward P. Kunkel, July 1, 1941. 

Winfred P. Dana, July 1, 1941. 

The followizng-named passed assistant sur- 
geons to be surgeons in the Navy, with the 
rank of lieutenant commander from the Ist 
day of July 1941: 
Otto L. Burton 
Robert J. Vaughn 
Carr E. Bentel 
James D. Boone 
Albert R. Behnke, Jr. 
Milton R. Wirthlin 
Cameron L. Hogan 

The following-named assistant surgeons to 
be passed assistant surgeons in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant from the 1st day 
of April 1941: 
John F. Foertner 
Charles F. LeComte 
Walter Welham 


William S. Finn 
Henry H. de Laureal 
Harry E. Woodworth 


Gerard B. Creagh 
Anselm C. Hohn 
Jack R. George 
Benjamin N. Ahl 
James R. Sayers 
William C. Baty, Jr. 


Murray W. Ballenger 
Clark P. Jeffers 
Thomas P. Connelly 
Thomas Ferwerda Marion T. Yates 
Emanuel Rollins Harold R. Berk 

The following-named assistant surgeons to 
be passed assistant surgeons in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant, from the ist 
day of August 1941: 
Edward E. Hogan 
Merrill H. Goodwin 
LeRoy J. Barnes 
Thomas J. Canty 
Ellwood V. Boger Jefferson Davis 
Samuel J. Wisler Joseph M. Hanner 

The following to be assistant surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 20th day of October 1941; 


Joseph A. Syslo 
Nicholas E. Dobos 
Alfred L. Smith 
Edward P. McLarney 


Maxwell J. Mackby 
Herbert T. Leighton 
Richard Lawrence, Jr. 
William J. Dougherty 
John P. Bell 

Bernard F. Mann, Jr. 
Francis J. Gundry 
Conrad C. Clement 
Richard W. Garnett,Jr. 
Earl M. Spaulding 
Harold A. Lyons 
Edward W. Lowman 
John M. Murphy 
Charles W. Burt 
Lawrence C. Day 
William O. Umiker 
Charles Shaflroff 
Robert B. Orr 

Charles L. Rickerd 
Norman L. Yood 
William A. White, Jr. 
James A. Niforopulos 


Jack M. Jacoby 
Jack D. Moore 
Theodore W. Dasler 
John E, Carey 
Edward Kulezycki 
William H. Gulledge 
Paul L. Stuck 
John C. Dunn 
Winthrop S. Frantz 
Victor S. Falk 
William S. Baker, Jr. 
Ralph D. Whitley 
Donald F. Anderson 
William L. Hunter 
Harry B. Eisberg 
Frederick J. Jardon 
Thirl E. Jarrett 
Dawson A. Mills 
Paul R. Engle 
Frank G. Johnson 
George O. de 
Tarno 
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The following named passed assistant den- 
tal surgeons to be dental surgeons in the 
Navy. with the rank of lieutenant comman- 


der, from the 1st day 


of July 1941: 
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Clifford E. Allen Thomas E. Crowley 
Clifford C. De Ford Edwin A. Thomas 
Charles F. Woodard Charles F. Hoyt 

The following named assistant dental sur-, 
geons to be passed assistant dental surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant,’ 
from the Ist day of April 1941: 

William Seidel Stanley F. Webster 
Morris C. Craig James L. Wanger 
Charles T. Pridgeon Miller H. Cosby 

Assistant Dental Surgeon Lloyd W. Thomas 
to be a passed assistant dental surgeon in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the Ist day of August 1941. 

The following named assistant paymasters 
to be passed assistant paymasters in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Charles A. Blick, April 1, 1941. 

Harold E. Cole, July 1, 1941 

Civil Engineer Frederick R. Hewes to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank of 
commander, from the Ist day of July 1939. 

Boatswain James H. Norwood to be a chief 
boatswain in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 10th day of June 1941. 

Gunner Samuel J. Whitehead to be a chief 
gunner in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the Ist day of June 1941. 

Commander Ralph E. Hanson to be a com- 
mander in the Navy from the Ist day of 
September 1941, to correct the date of rank 
as previously nominated and confirmed, 

The following-mamed lieutenant com- 
manders to be lieutenant commanders in 
the Navy from the date stated opposite their 
names, to correct the date of rank as pre- 
viously nominated and confirmed: 

George W. Campbell, April 1, 1941. 

Orlin L. Livdahl, April 1, 1941. 

James N. Shofner, April 1, 1941. 

Guy B. Helmick, April 1, 1941. 

Robert R. DeWolfe, April 1, 1941. 

Duncan C. MacMillan, May 1, 1941. 

Henry R. Dozier, July 1, 1941. 

Charles L. Melson, August 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenants in the Navy from the date stated 
Opposite their names, to correct the date of 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed: 

Henry D, Sturr, December 16, 1940. 

Edward E. Shelby, January 5, 1941. 

Garrett S. Coleman, April 1, 1941. 

John D. Bulkeley, April 1, 1941. 

Jesse B. Burks, April 1, 1941. 

George D. Gregor, May 1, 1941. 

James A. Smith, May 1, 1941. 

Reuben E. Stanley, May 1, 1941. 

Charles W. Fielder, May 1, 1941. 

Poyntell C. Staley, Jr., May 1, 1941. 

Frank S. Fernald, May 1, 1941. 

Lawrence L. Edge, August 1, 1941. 

William F. Petrovic, August 1, 1941. 

Ben W. Sarver, Jr., August 1, 1941. 

Jesse B. Gay, Jr., August 1, 1941. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Edward F. 
Metzger to be a passed assistant paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the Ist day of April 1941. 

Ensign Henry T. Haselton to be a lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) in the Navy, from the 
2d day of June 1941. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Kenneth L. Veth, to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy to rank from the 22d 
day of October 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate October 23, 1941: 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Dawson Olmstead to be Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, with the rank of 
major general. 
APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 

REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS, AIR CORPS 

Frank Denis Hackett 

Aaron Edward Jones 

Robin Alexander Day 
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TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL, AIR CORPS 
Orval Ray Cook 
TO BE MAJOR, AIR CORPS 
James Van Gorder Wilson 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANT, FIELD ARTILLERY 
Charles Adam Ott, Jr. 
TO BE CHAPLAINS WITH THE RANK OF FIRST 
LIEUTENANT 
Randolph Lynn Gregory 
Edwin Lankford Kirtley 
Loren Thomas Jenks 
Kenneth Malcolm Sowers 
Walton Garrett Sugg, Jr. 
John Bartholomew Day 
Max Walker Foresman 
George Frederick Daum 
Gervase George Sherwood 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Herbert Maury Jones 


POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Valette Ullin Barr, Beecher City. 
NEVADA 
Oliver E. Rhoades, Boulder City, 


NEW JERSEY 
Harold J. Fuccile, Lakehurst, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
somery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer; 


Most merciful Father, for all the en- 
couragements which make men hopeful 
we bless Thee; for all loving messages 
and glad surprises we thank Thee; for 
sincere friendships we praise Thee; and 
for all the joys that come to us through 
the hours of each day we trust that we 
are truly grateful. So bless us with Thy 
spirit, that hate will lose its sting and 
malice its guile. We pray that we may 
be awake to the life which is life in- 
deed—alive unto the undying words of 
our Master, ever aware of the immortal 
raptures of the abiding realities of life. 

Almighty God, we pray for those heroic 
souls whose ventures are unwritten; men 
on the seas, in the camps, in the shops, 
and on the farms, whose achievements 
are the glory of an obscure life. Uncalen- 
dared and unsung, they toil on to defend 
the soil where men may plan ihe joys of 
life and work and worship God. Bless- 
ings upon all who labor to keep men free. 
In the name of the humble Carpenter of 
Galilee. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT FROM MONDAY TO 

THURSDAY AND THURSDAY TO MON- 

DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on next Monday it adjourn to 
meet on the following Thursday, and 
that when it adjourns on next Thursday 
it adjourn to meet on the Monday fol- 
lowing. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, are we going to have any 
business at all next week? 

Mr. McCORMACE. No. 

Mr. RICH. How about this legislation 
in reference to radical labor unions and 
the radicals who are trying to run the 
country? Is not the gentleman going to 
bring in any legislation of that kind to 
stop strikes against national-defense in- 
dustries? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. There is no legis- 
lation reported out of any committee re- 
lating to labor. There is nothing that 
can can be done in the House until a 
bill is pending in the House. There is no 
business for next week. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, may I call 
the attention of the majority leader to 
the fact he has overlooked the Vinson 
bill on the calendar of the House at this 
time, which would stop some of this 
racketeering, and also to the fact that a 
rule has been granted by the Rules Com- 
mittee and is subject to being called at 
any time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman made that correction. The 
gentleman from Virginia is aware of the 
fact that the bill could be called up by 
any member of the Rules Committee. 
The gentleman also knows of certain cir- 
cumstances why that has not been done. 

Mr. RICH. Then the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was a litile bit right, the 
gentleman will admit? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
to admit that my friend is right when- 
ever he is right. 

Mr. RICH. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS IN ORDER ON MON- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that District 
business in order on next Monday be dis- 
pensed with and that it may be in order 
for District business to be taken up on 
Monday, November 3. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—I would like to 
have the gentleman realize that the 
Tuesday following Monday, November 
3—namely, November 4—is election day 
in a great many States, and I hope the 
gentleman, in arranging his program, 
will take that fact into consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will; and may I 
make the statement now so that the 
membership of the House will under- 
stand and may govern itself accordingly, 
that there will be nothing controversial 
on Tuesday, November 4? As a matter 
of fact, I will be home myself voting. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the news- 
papers carried the story that we would 
have the rent-control bill up for consid- 
eration on that day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a week 
from next Monday. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. If that bill comes 
in the day before election, there would 
be many absentees from the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, my un- 
derstanding is that the rent-control bill 
will come up on the next District day, 
and, if this unanimous-consent request 
goes through, that will be November 3. 
Iam sure that Members can be here and 
make arrangements to vote on November 
4 in those States that are close to the 
Capital. I hope my friend will not object 
because this arrangement has been 
worked out. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. November 4 is 
election day in my State. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand it has been 
agreed that the gentleman’s candidate 
shall be abandoned by members of his 
own party and, taking that into con- 
sideration, the gentleman might not be 
concerned about being in New York on 
the date of election. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say that we have a 
real Democrat running on the ticket of 
whom we are proud and we shall sup- 
port him. 

Mr. COX. That is unquestionably 
true, but it has been agreed that the 
Democrats will not support him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, today in 
the city of Lynn, Mass., the mortal re- 
mains of our good friend and colleague 
Larry Connery is being laid to rest. 

We mourn with his beloved family, 
neighbors, and friends who have 
gathered to pay their last tribute of af- 
fection to the man who served them so 
well during the past 4 years in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

His untimely death came as a great 
shock to all of us who were privileged to 
know him and work with him. We know 
that his fine service with the Yankee 
Division in the World War was indirectly 
the cause of his premature death. 

Larry CONNERY Was a grand person. 
Honest, able, extremely kind and con- 
siderate. He accepted his responsibility 
in Congress in the same spirit and with 
the kind of enthusiasm he manifested 
when called to the service of his country. 
His life should be an inspiration to the 
youth of this day at a time when pa- 
triotic, loyal service to our country is so 
very necessary and important. May I 
say that to me his passing has a pe- 
culiarly personal significance. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor, I knew 
he could always be depended on to ad- 
vance the cause of labor. He accepted 
his assignment on the committee as a 
sacred trust handed down from his be- 
loved brother, Billy Connery, who had 
presided over the Labor Committee for 
many years with great distinction and 
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honor. He kept faith with Billy and al- 
ways did the thing he believed his 
brother would have done had he been 
there. 

The Labor Committee regrets his 
passing and extends sympathy to his 
beloved family. We shall miss his 
genial personality, his friendship, and 
his loyal devotion to the workingmen 
and women of America. May his soul 
rest in peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and include therein a tele- 
gram from Governor Dixon, of Alabama, 
to the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the most dis- 
graceful condition that has ever existed 
in this country and its entire industry 
is the strike situation. The shameful 
part of it is that neither the executive 
nor the legislative branches of this Gov- 
ernment seem willing to do anything 
about it. The people of the country are 
beginning to wonder who it is in this 
time of war that is Commander in Chief, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or John L. Lewis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article by John O Don- 
nell and Doris Fleeson, and I further ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a statement submitted to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate by 
Mr. George N. Peek. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it is easy to 
be seen that the leaders of this adminis- 
tration are not going to do anything 
about the radical labor situation in this 
country. They are going to permit 
strikes against national defense. But as 
bad as that may be, there is one thing to 
which I wish to call your dttention, that 
Mr. Hillman permitted a contract to be 
awarded to a bidder for the housing con- 
tract in Michigan whose bid was $431,000 
higher than the low bid, because, he said, 
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it would interfere with national defense 
to give the contract to the low bidder. He 
was working the labor racket against the 
American taxpayer and against free 
American labor policies. 

If Mr. Hillman is thinking about na- 
tional defense, he is also thinking about 
his own labor union, in which he is more 
interested than in the welfare of America, 
and he is not thinking about the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, who will have to pay this 
additional $431,000. I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, where are you going to get this 
additional money? If any other repre- 
sentative of the Government gave out 
contracts in that manner, you would put 
him in prison, yet you sanction such an 
action by Mr. Hillman. That seems to 
be the policy of the New Deal. Will 
America ever survive such activities on 
the part of those in high places in the 
New Deal? Certainly no one in private 
business would pass out $431,000 with 
such a flimsy excuse as Mr. Hillman gave 
for awarding a contractor a greater profit 
by $431,000 than to another contractor. 
Mr. Hillman does not pay the bills, but he 
helps destroy the American taxpayer. 
He is helping to wreck our financial status 
in such business as this. America is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and such actions 
will carry us over the precipice. We need 
more business in government if we are 
to survive. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a radio address delivered 
in St. Louis on October 18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Virginia, Hon. Dave E. SAT- 
TERFIELD, Jr., has long been a member of 
the Naval Reserve, and has been ordered 
to temporary duty. I ask unanimous 
consent that he be granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address delivered by the Secretary 
of Labor at the American Federation of 
Labor convention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a statement in regard to Navy Day by 
Hon. Roy Miller, of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
vice president of the Navy League of the 
United States and Texas State chairman 
for Navy Day. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly agree with and commend the 
gentleman from Georgia for the remarks 
he has just made. I believe the attitude 
of the administration in handling these 
strikes to be one of the most cowardly 
surrenders to the National Socialist rack- 
eteer labor leaders that could be imag- 
ined. I wish Congress would concern it- 
self more with the loss of the 17,000,000 
working days. I ask the Committee on 
Labor if they will not bring out the Smith 
amendment. I believe if that bill were 
passed by this House it would do more 
to stop the loss of these 17,000,000 days 
than anything else. I hope the Commit- 
tee on Labor will not let that drag in 
such a manner that we again have to 
bring it before the House by petition, over 
their heads and over their dead bodies. 
I believe this House is ready and willing 
and able to do that, if necessary, and I 
believe the Committee on Labor should 
be told that here and now. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article from the Reader’s Digest of 
October. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a telegram from the Governor of 
Iowa, George A. Wilson, relating to the 
national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address delivered by myself last 
Tuesday on the subject of price control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIA- 
TION OFFICIALS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Rxconv. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein certain resolutions adopted by 
the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials; also a letter from the Di- 
rector of the Michigan State Department 
of Aeronautics in explanation of these 
resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orD an address delivered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] at a convention of the postmasters 
in Boston. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tc ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding therein an editorial from the 
Winchester Star on the subject of free- 
. dom of the press, by Harry F. Byrd, Jr., 
a worthy son of a distinguished father. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, and to include therein an 
editorial appearing in the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein an editorial appearing in the 
Shreveport Journal of October 16. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I realize that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is not the place to discuss a 
local election, but the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] introduced the sub- 
ject a few moments ago in connection 
with the program of business that is 
planned to be transacted the day before 
the coming New York City election. He 
advised a Member from my city that it 
was not necessary for the New York City 
Members to go home because the Presi- 
dent has indicated his intention to en- 
dorse the candidate of the Republican 
Party, American Labor Party, and the 
Communist Party, and not the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Judge O’Dwyer. I do 
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not believe the gentleman from Georgia 
has any right to make such a statement, 
I cannot conceive how the President of 
the United States, who does not vote in 
the city of New York, would endorse a 
candidate running in New York City, in 
view of the fact that our Governor, our 
Lieutenant Governor, the senior Senator 
from our State, and all the members of 
the Democratic congressional delegation 
from New York City and other promi- 
nent officials have endorsed the Demo- 
cratic candidate. I cannot conceive of 
the President throwing his strength with 
the Communist candidate LaGuardia 
against Judge O'Dwyer. I know the Pres- 
ident is a genuine, loyal, sincere Demo- 
crat, and if he voted in New York City 
I am sure he would vote for Judge 
O'Dwyer. As the President does not vote 
in the city of New York, I think the gen- 
tleman from Georgia was speaking out 
of turn when he made that statement as 
to the intention of the President. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman really 
serious when he says that he thinks the 
President of the United States, if he were 
a resident of the city of New York and 
participated in the election on the 3d of 
November, he would vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Certainly 
Iam, I know that the President would 
not repudiate his party’s candidate. 

Mr. COX. When the press credits him 
with the intention of advising the new 
dealers and the public generally of the 
city of New York to vote against the gen- 
tleman’s candidate? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. If the 
President does such a thing he will not 
only offend our Governor, Senator Wac- 
ner, the New York City Democrats in the 
House, but he will also be breaking faith 
with the party that made him what he 
is today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and to 
include therein a statement by Dr. James 
M. Wood, president of Stevens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein, at his request, a short statement 
by former Congressman Henry C. Luckey, 
of Lincoln, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in a part of a very short table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and to include there- 
in a brief newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on the 
subject of potential traffic on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and to include therein 
a short letter of transmittal to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce by Mr. Danielian in 
connection with the preparation of part 
3 of the St. Lawrence Survey Reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] may extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address before the Ohio Federation of 
Republican Women’s Organizations by 
Clarence Budington Kelland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
resolutions adopted by the First State- 
wide R. E. A. meeting at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
two particulars, first, to include an ad- 
dress by Mr. David Lilienthal, to the 
Southwest Valley Association, and, sec- 
ondly, to include an address made by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a res- 
olution adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of the World War Veterans of the 
American Merchant Marine, held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, 
Mass., October 13, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the unanimous consent agreement here- 
tofore entered into, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of S. 210, 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
as amended, to provide for the regulation 
of freight forwarders. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 210, with Mr. 
CLaxk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lea] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. This is a bill proposing 
to give a legal status to freight forwarders 
of the country. Last year two bills passed 
this House which provided for regulation 
of freight forwarders, but which did not 
become law. Subsequently the Senate re- 
ported a bill which is now before us to- 
day, with amendments proposed by the 
House committee. The bill we have be- 
fore us represents a very long, patient 
effort on the part of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
represents the united approval of the 
members of that committee. 

The business of the freight forwarder 
has become, for practical purposes, an 
accepted part of the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States. The necessity 
for action on this bill at this time arises 
out of a court decision holding in effect 
that the freight forwarders have neither 
the rights nor the burdens of a regulated 
transportation agency. They are held to 
be not entitled to the protective benefits 
of regulation, not entitled to joint rates, 
not bound by the rule that rates should 
be reasonable and nondiscriminatory, 
and not subject to the law against re- 
bates. 

There are thousands of shippers in the 
United States dependent upon this serv- 
ice, which cannot be disbanded or dis- 
carded without great injury to the busi- 
ness of the country. 

There are some distinctive features of 
the freight forwarders’ business that 
might well be called to the attention of 
the House. As probably all know, the 
most noticeable feature of the freight for- 
warder’s business is that it consists in 
assembling parcel freight and combin- 
ing it into volume freight, so that as the 
freight forwarder ships that freight, it is 
a carload, or a truckload, at a volume 
rate, instead of at the parcel rate. It is 
out of the difference in that lower rate 
that is afforded by bulk shipments that 
the forwarder receives his pay and is 
able to stay in business and be of service 
to the country. It is principally that 
difference in rate that enables a freight 
forwarder to give the shipper better 
service and possibly lower rates than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The freight forwarder as defined in 
this bill is a carrier who assembles and 
consolidates shipments and distributes 
the freight to the consignees at the other 
end. He holds himself out to perform 
this service for the general public. His 
business is a development of over 30 years 
in this country, and its importance has 
been greatly accentuated in recent years. 
It is now estimated that about $200,- 
000,000 worth of freight revenue each 
year is collected by freight forwarders for 
their transportation service. A unique 
feature of the freight forwarder is that 
he does not own the underly:ng carriers 
that convey the freight, except possibly 
in terminal areas, or where collection 
and distribution of freight is involved. 

The freight forwarder uses the com- 
mon carriers regulated under the Trans- 
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portation Act, including rail, highway, 
and water, for the transportation of his 
freight. Another distinctive feature of 
his work is that he assumes responsibility 
for the freight from the time he takes 
it from the shipper until it is delivered 
to the purchaser at the other end. He 
assumes the liability of the initial car- 
rier to the shipper, such as the case of 
the initial railroad carrier in transport- 
ing freight for a shipper. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. A great many 
Members have asked me about it, and I 
think it might be well for the gentleman 
to bring it out at this time. This bill 
especially exempts those men or concerns 
engaged, we will say, in the transporta- 
tion of paper or of furniture, those truck- 
ing concerns or a group representing fur- 
niture concerns, that do not hold them- 
selves out as in the general transporta- 
tion business. 

Mr. LEA. I thank the gentleman for 
his suggestion. 

If anyone interested in this suggestion 
will refer to section 402 (a), subdivision 
(5), he will find the enumeration of vari- 
ous elements necessary to constitute a 
freight forwarder within the meaning of 
this bill. I have already roughly de- 
scribed what these elements are. They 
must concur in order to bring any given 
transportation activity within the term 
of freight forwarder. Then, by turning 
to (8) (b) of the same section will be 
found exemptions covering cooperative 
associations, livestock, agricultural com- 
modities, and other specific classes of 
property. Then in subdivision (c) of the 
same section, it is specifically stated that 
the bill does not apply to operations of 
shippers in consolidating or distributing 
freight for themselves on a nonprofit 
basis for the purpose of securing the bene- 
fits of carload, truckload, or other volume 
rates. It is further provided that the 
operations of warehousemen or other 
shippers’ agents in consolidating or dis- 
tributing pool cars, whose services and 
responsibilities to shippers in connection 
with such operations are confined to the 
terminal area in which such operations 
are performed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It also exempts 
the farmers or those engaged in the 
livestock business, for instance, where 
different farmers want to get together 
and ship a carload of cattle or sheep or 
hogs, not owned by any one person, but 
a number of farmers, and thereby re- 
ceive a reduced freight rate. Are they 
provided for in this bill? 

Mr. LEA. They are. In fact, there 
are two provisions that would take care 
of the farmer’s exemption. In this bill 
we have a section similar to the exemp- 
tion in the Motor Carrier Act which ap- 
plies to the farmer and his cooperative 
associations and also in the very defini- 
tion of “freight forwarder” itself, the 
farmer is exempted. A group of farmers 
would also be exempted under subdivi- 
sion (c) to which I have just referred. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I feel sure that the 
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chairman and the committee have 
brought in a good bill, but I have re- 
ceived a number of wires and letters in 
opposition to it, especially from motor- 
carriers’ associations. Has the gentle- 
man made every provision to protect 
their interests in this bill? 

Mr. LEA. The motor carriers and 
various interests were concerned about 
the question of exemptions. There was 
once great apprehension about the ex- 
emption provisions originally contained 
in the bill. We believe we have ironed 
that matter out completely by adopt- 
ing language that clearly expresses the 
original purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to have 
that report. I would like to support the 
bill, and I have no doubt your commit- 
tee has gone into it thoroughly, but I 
am getting some wires and letters in 
opposition to it. 

Mr. LEA. Part of the truckers find 
fault with some provisions in this bill. 
We recently had a conference with rep- 
resentatives of the trucking industry. 
We were not in position to agree as to 
what would be done. Speaking person- 
ally, there are some things that I think 
could properly be changed as a conces- 
sion to their suggestions, but I think their 
demands originally asserted contain pro- 
posals that are not practical for a 
freight-forwarder bill. One demand was 
that a freight forwarder be relieved from 
responsibility as the initial carrier to the 
shipper of the freight from the time he 
receives it until it reaches the other end. 
The shippers of the country would never 
be willing to have that change in the 
general policy of the present law, put 
there for their benefit. However, I think 
it is fair to say that many of the trucking 
associations are very much for this bill, 
particularly the smaller truckers. In ad- 
dition to that, there is another class of 
truckers who want some amendments, 
but are satisfied to let this bill go to con- 
ference and let the conferees try to iron 
out with the Senate the differences in 
which they are interested. We appreci- 
ate their attitude and intend to give the 
suggestions of these truckers every prop- 
er consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It does permit the 
maintaining of joint rates between the 
forwarding company and the motor car- 
riers? 

Mr. LEA. It does for a period of 18 
months, but not permanently, It pro- 
vides a system of rates which is intended 
to act as a substitute for the joint rates 
that have heretofore prevailed and which 
the courts have held illegal. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill has already 
passed the Senate, has it not? 

Mr. LEA. It has. 

Mr. CURTIS. Do I understand that 
contained a 1-year provision and you 
have changed it? 

Mr. LEA. No. It did not allow any 
time, but this bill before us allows 18 
months for adjustment. 

Mr. CURTIS. It allows 18 months 
during which they can proceed on & 
status quo basis as far as rates are 
concerned? 
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Mr. LEA. Practically so. There is a 
provision that new joint rates can be 
established, but there is a limit of time 
for which they will apply. After 18 
months there would be no joint rates, 
but these substitute rates, called as- 
sembly and distribution rates, are pro- 
vided in this bill, which we hope will 
in substance afford the shippers of the 
country substantially the same service 
they have had under joint rates. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, 
which above all is the shippers’ organiza- 
tion in this country, is very much in favor 
of the passage of this bill as it is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. CURTIS. How about the for- 
warding companies themselves? Do they 
approve the bill as written by your com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LEA. There are some things that 
they differ with, but they are willing to 
leave that to conference. Almost unani- 
mously they prefer to have the bill 
passed. They have opinions and differ- 
ences as to what they would prefer to 
have in the bill. Looking at the situa- 
tion as a whole they generally desire this 
bill to be passed. 

In this situation, we must necessarily 
recognize the fact that this bill has many 
ramifications. It affects a good many 
interests and some of them of a conflict- 
ing nature. It is impossible to draw a 
bill that would suit everybody. We have 
tried to make a bill that we thought was 
right in its provisions. No one member 
of our committee would probably agree 
to every phase involved in this legisla- 
tion. Asa whole, we agree that it would 
be best for the country to pass this bill 
through the House as it is here today. 

Mr.CURTIS. And the same is true of 
the truckers; is that right? 

Mr. LEA. Perhaps not to an equal ex- 
tent with the truckers, but there is very 
positive support for the bill, and there are 
others who are anxious to get some 
changes. 

Mr.. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Further 
supplementing the remarks of my col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
provision for joint rates is not retained 
in its entirety? 

Mr, LEA. No. There is provision for 
termination of these joint rates in 18 
months. The Supreme Court held that 
the forwarders were not entitled to joint 
rates, and that caused a large part of 
this trouble. The Senate bill eliminated 
the joint rates, and then the House bill 
provides an 18 months’ adjustment pe- 
riod, to change over to this other system 
of rates. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. The for- 
warders, I suppose, have a few criticisms 
to make of this bill, but the majority of 
them are pretty well satisfied? 

Mr. LEA. That is true. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. And the 
truckmen, too, made protest, but are will- 
ing to accept whatever comes out of the 
conference committee? 

Mr. LEA. I would not say they are 
willing to accept what may come from 
the conference, but many of them do be- 
lieve that they can look there for fair 
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consideration. Some of these questions 
are technical, and some are of only inci- 
dental importance. As to the main pur- 
pose for the need of forwarding legisla- 
tion and the usefulness of that service to 
the country, there is substantially no 
disagreement. 

Those, if any, who really want to de- 
stroy the forwarder service do not disclose 
their intentions to the country. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. So, conse- 
quently, they would be willing to go along 
and accept the conference report, inas- 
much as their difference now is minimum 
rather than maximum? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. None of them is op- 
posed to the main purpose of legalizing 
the forwarder service. Some are anxious 
for changes in the bill. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. And I 
dare say you will be able to meet their 
needs in part in the conference. 

Mr. LEA. My own judgment would be 
that we can partially, but not completely, 
meet their desires. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. At least 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA, I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman 
pretty definitely of the opinion that this 
bill will go to conference and that there 
will be another opportunity and effort 
to reconcile these opinions? 

Mr. LEA. There is no doubt of it. 
There are some very decided differences 
between the Senate bill and the House 
bill. It will unquestionably go to con- 
ference; it should go to conference. 
There are differences between the two 
Houses that should be considered care- 
fully before it finally becomes law, mat- 
ters that must be considered. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman 
make a statement a moment ago to the 
effect that the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation was in accord on the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. LEA. No. The American Truck- 
ing Association took the position and 
stated certain objections they had to the 
bill. Subsequent to that time we had a 
conference without reaching any agree- 
ment after which they submitted a 
further statement about the matter. 

While no doubt some of the trucking 
associations would rather not have any 
legislation, they did not place their po- 
sition on the basis that they wanted no 
legislation, but they wanted certain im- 
provements in the bill. At least two of 
their objectives I think are impossible if 
we are to have practical freight-for- 
warder legislation. They wanted some 
things that would be violative of good 
transportation policy and justly objec- 
tionable to the shippers of the country. 
One of the things they contended for 
which I think is utterly impossible is to 
fix a minimum rate forbidding the freight 
forwarders to grant any rate below that. 
In many instances that would have the 
effect of raising forwarder rates to the 
shippers of the country by law and de- 
prive the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
oe of its discretionary power in fixing 
rates. 
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Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman’s com- 
mittee has given careful consideration to 
the voice of the truckers as outlined in 
the statement presented to the gentle- 
man’s committee. 

Mr. LEA. We have; and, in addition 
to that, I have assured them as other 
Members have that when we go to con- 
ference we are going to go carefully into 
their proposals in the light of all that 
has been suggested. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have a telegram be- 
fore me from a truck-owners’ associa- 
tion in which they state that the bill in 
its present form would be dynamite to 
their industry. 

Mr. LEA, They have some objections. 
There is quite a little disagreement in the 
trucking industry over this bill. The 
substance of this bill is that it puts 
freight forwarders on a legalized basis of 
regulation under general principles of 
regulation applicable to other forwarders. 
There is nothing revolutionary about it. 
The trucking industry, as a whole, has all 
to gain and nothing to lose by this legis- 
lation. Here and there there may be 
some individual trucking concern that 
will think it might have fared better if 
the forwarders are unregulated but that 
the great responsible trucking industry 
of the country is going to be regulated 
by this legislation. Truckers who oppose 
the passage of this bill, because it may 
not suit them in every particular, are tak- 
ing a short-sighted course. They are 
really unduly concerning themselves 
about incidentals instead of the funda- 
mentals involved. We are not arbitrary 
about this matter. We shall be glad to 
consider all angles carefully when we go 
to conference, and unquestionably these 
subjects are going to be in conference. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Would this bill 
have the effect of raising costs to small 
shippers? I understand $200,000,000 was 
saved to them last year. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Did the gentle- 
man’s committee take up the question of 
whether or not the transportation com- 
panies could establish their own forward- 
ing organizations, could take care of 
this so as to lower the cost to the small 
shippers? 

Mr. LEA. I think, as a whole, that is 
impossible. I do not believe the freight- 
forwarder job can be done as well by 
the transportation agencies as by freight 
forwarders. 

In this connection I would like to read 
a statement of the Chicago Motor Car- 
riers’ Association, a truckers’ organiza- 
tion, and they are very much in favor 
of this bill as it is. They say: 

There are no other transportation agencies 
in existence that can coordinate truck and 
rail, utilizing the best that exists out of both 
services to give the public a comprehensive 
and complete transportation service at reas- 
onable charges other than the freight for- 
warders who are now performing this type 
of service. 


Bear in mind it is a trucking organ- 
ization that makes that statement. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. I appreciate that, 
but would it not be possible for the trans- 
portation corporations to set up such an 
agency and save the small shippers more 
money? 

Mr. LEA. I have no doubt some rail 
carriers or motor carriers could set up a 
forwarding service that would do a good 
job and that would in part meet the sit- 
uation. Generally I believe that cannot 
be done. The reason is that the average 
railroad has planned for its own inter- 
ests in serving its own line, while the 
forwarder can use any line available that 
is to the best advantage of the shipper 
or that the shipper may need. The aver- 
age railroad is too limited in its field of 
service to conduct a forwarder business 
successfully. It is in conflict with other 
carriers. Ordinarily, the expense of its 
fowarder operations would be out of pro- 
portion to business income. Ordinarily, 
the forwarder can do a better job than 
the railroad can do for itself so far as 
forwarder operations are concerned. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is what I 
want to bring out, because I am in sym- 
pathy with the idea, 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. T yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman, of course, 
is very familiar with the intense interest 
of the entire country and particularly 
the West in this matter of the long-and- 
short-haul clause and the preferential 
rates that were given before that was 
enacted to the water points as against 
the interior. I am wondering if this leg- 
islation in any way modifies or limits the 
inhibitions that now exist in the law in 
the long-and-short-haul clause so as to 
make possible the hauling of freight by a 
forwarder, to be concrete, to Seattle for 
less than they would to Spokane, or to 
Missoula, or to Butte? 

Mr. LEA. The Senate bill has a long- 
and-short-haul provision. ‘We omitted 
it from this bill, partly on the recommen- 
dation of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, although not en- 
tirely. The Commission did not wholly 
agree on that. There are at least two 
reasons for the elimination. In the first 
Place, the long-and-short-haul law does 
not apply to motor carriers and the for- 
warders do utilize the motor carriers. If 
the inhibition could apply to the for- 
warder and did not apply to the motor 
carrier, as it does not, it might in some 
cases prevent shipment by the forwarder. 
The other and more important reason is 
that the forwarder’s rate must be as high 
or higher than the underlying carriers. 
He cannot give a rate that is less in the 
aggregate than what he must pay to the 
underlying carriers; so his relation to the 
long and short haul is a very minor mat- 
ter. It cannot have a practical bearing 
on the routing of the freight or the gen- 
eral policy involved in the long-and- 
short-haul clause. 

Mr. LEAVY. It is the opinion of the 
gentleman that the enactment of this 
legislation would in no way do violence 
to the existing provision concerning the 
long and short haul of freight? 

Mr. LEA. That is our opinion. We 
had no objection to including it if it 
served a practical purpose, but we do not 
believe it would, 
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Mr. LEAVY. If it had no effect what- 
ever, it would do no injury to have it in 
there as the Senate had it in there? 

Mr. LEA. One objection made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was on 
account of the formal procedure involved 
under the fourth section. 

Mr, LEAVY. There have been some 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission who have been trying to 
override the long-and-short-haul clause 
for some time. 

Mr. LEA. The Commission was not 
in agreement on that. We used what we 
thought was our best judgment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Insofar as the 
trucking association or associations have 
spoken to the committee, do they object 
to 217 operation of freight forwarders as 
such? 

Mr. LEA. I would not say that they 
have. The general statement repeatedly 
urged has been that they are not trying 
to kill the freight forwarding industry. 
They believe it is a good industry. The 
objection to the committee has not been 
on the fundamental factor of freight 
forwarder operation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In their protest did 
they in any way indicate or make a show- 
ing that the freight forwarders operat- 
ing in their capacity tended to sweep the 
truck operators out of the common-car- 
rier service, or that the freight-forward- 
ing rates as published are too depressed 
for truck operation? 

{Here the gavel fellJ 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

That cannot happen because the for- 
warders must use the trucks and rails or 
water. There is no escape from that and 
the bill requires it. What business the 
forwarders secure must go to the rails, 
trucks, or water. Rates must be reason- 
able and subject to Commission control. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. There is no tend- 
ency on the part of the freight forward- 
ers to bring the truck operator in between 
the shipper and the freight forwarder and 
give him a real pinch, is there? 

Mr. LEA. Well, there has been a con- 
tention to that effect about signing the 
bill of lading. The bill authorized a for- 
warder to permit a trucker to sign a bill 
of lading for the forwarder. The object 
of that is mechanical convenience. When 
the trucker goes out any place around in 
the terminal area to get freight for the 
forwarder, it is a convenience for him to 
issue the shipper a bill of lading in the 
name of the forwarder. The forwarder 
must eventually sign a bill of lading and 
there is no reason why he should be com- 
pelled to go some place to sign it for the 
two bills of lading should be signed. It 
is just a common-sense handling of the 
matter for the trucker, who is holding 
the freight for the forwarder, to give a 
bill of lading and thereby facilitate the 
8 and eliminate needless book 
work. 

This bill simply authorizes the trucker 
to sign for the forwarder with the for- 
warder’s consent. Some objected to that 
on the ground it did not give the trucker 
a proper importance in relation to the 
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shipper; that the trucker could hold the 
shipper’s business better if by signing the 
bill of lading he could appear as of more 
importance to the situation. But we 
must remember the trucker is only tak- 
ing the freight down to an assembly 
point. 

It may be only 5 miles, while the ship- 
ment may be for Chicago, 1,000 miles 
away. The substance of the transaction 
is such that the forwarder is the respon- 
sible man under the bill of lading and 
he must sign it. His obligation to the 
trucker is paid by employing him to 
transport the freight. The trucker, un- 
der those circumstances, has no right to 
edge out the forwarder who is responsible 
for the freight even if it would be prac- 
tical for him to do so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I received a very in- 
teresting wire this morning from the 
assistant to the president of the Con- 
solidated Freight Ways, Inc., Billings, 
Mont., in which it is stated: 

We strenuously oppose S. 210, now before 
House, for the following reasons— 


And I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he can clear these reasons up— 

First, the provision regarding the signing of 
bills of lading. 

BILLINGS, MONT., September 19, 1941. 
Hon, James F. O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We strenuously oppose substitute bill, Sen- 
ate 210, now before House, designed to regu- 
late forwarders on the following grounds: 
1, Provision regarding the signing of bills of 
lading. 2. Provision permitting carriers to 
freely acquire forwarder operations. 3. Bill 
contains no satisfactory rate-making rule. 
4. No clause to prevent large shippers starting 
forwarder operations, 5. Affords little regu- 
lation as it exempts those handling a single 
commodity. 


J. R. Smarr, 
Assistant to the President, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc. 


Mr. LEA. That is just what we have 
been discussing. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Can the gentleman 
elaborate upon the statement he made 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. LEA. Well, suppose I am a for- 
warder; a merchant downtown tele- 
phones to my office that he has a ship- 
ment for Montana. I get a trucker to 
go down there to take that to my cen- 
tral assembly point, which may be either 
here or in Baltimore. The trucker goes 
down there and he signs a bill of lading 
for me as the forwarder. He must give 
a receipt or a bill of lading. I author- 
ize him to sign a bill of lading. Provi- 
sion could be made that the trucker sign 
the bill of lading, but he would be a very 
foolish man to want to do it, because 
under the law he will have to assume 
the responsibility for that shipment from 
the time it is taken until delivered in 
Montana. It is absurd to urge that the 
trucker should sign that bill of lading. 
The Cummins amendment requires that 
the initial carrier shall assume that re- 
sponsibility and that liability is in here 
against the forwarder. 

[Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Second, the provi- 
sion permitting carriers to freely acquire 
forwarders’ operations.” Is that objec- 
tion sound? 

Mr. LEA. The committee did not 
think it was. We considered that at 
length. There is provision in here that a 
common carrier under the Transporta- 
tion Act may acquire a forwarder, but he 
is subject to all the regulations that any 
other forwarder is subject to. 

The railroad, or the trucker, is a trans- 
portation agent. He may insist that 
transportation is his business, and if 
there is any forwarder business originat- 
ing on his line, he is an established trans- 
portation agent and should be permitted 
to engage in such business. Perhaps the 
only argument raised against that con- 
tention is that operating in a dual capac- 
ity as forwarder and also an underlying 
transportation agency he may have an 
opportunity which he would abuse to dis- 
criminate by shippers to serve his own 
convenience and use that method of ship- 
ment which would best serve his own 
purposes. On the other hand, this bill 
provides that the underlying carrier can 
operate as a forwarder only through a 
corporate subsidiary, which, in every re- 
spect, is subject to the same regulatory 
control as other forwarders and against 
whose operation the rule of reasonable 
rates equality of treatment and against 
discrimination and rebates applies, 

Mr. O'CONNOR, The third objection 
is that the bill contains no satisfactory 
rate-making rule. What about that? 

Mr. LEA. I cannot see the point to 
that. Every rate provided for in this 
bill is subject to the rule that rates must 
be reasonable and just, and subject to 
administration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the same as rates of 
other common carriers. Motor carriers 
now operate under rules like those pro- 
posed to be applied to forwarders. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. A further objection 
is that it affords little regulation, as it 
exempts those handling a single com- 
modity. What is there to that objection? 

Mr, LEA. Personally, I thought that 
objection of the truckers was good, but 
the committee placed in here a provision 
exempting a single general commodity 
where the forwarder is engaged in no 
other business. There is a question of 
how important that is. It is a highly 
debatable question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. How would the 
gentleman feel about an amendment on 
that subject? 

Mr. LEA. I did not approve that 
provision in the bill, personally, but the 
committee decided to put it in. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman does 
not know how the other members of the 
committee would feel about amending 
the bill in that respect? 

Mr. LEA. When it was voted on in 
the committee, the committee voted in 
favor of that provision. However, that 
is only a relatively small matter as com- 
pared to the general picture. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. POAGE. As I understand the 
bill, and as I understood the gentleman 
to say, it would not give the carriers an 
advantage because they could buy the 
transportation companies. The railroad 
companies can own the transportation 
companies. The railroad companies also 
own truck companies; at least they do 
down in my country, through their sub- 
sidiaries. For instance, the Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Co. is owned by 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. What 
is to keep the railroad company that 
owns its own truck company and its own 
transportation company from com- 
pletely monopolizing the business and 
absolutely starving out these independ- 
ent small truckers that the gentleman 
said were so strongly in favor of the 
bill? 

Mr. LEA. Of course, the railroad com- 
pany may, under this bill, acquire a for- 
warder. If it owns motor carriers they 
must qualify as common carriers, subject 
to regulation. The possible abuse of that 
dual ownership would be no greater as to 
forwarder freight than it already is as 
to general freight. Both the rail and 
motor carrier are subject to all regu- 
lations of other carriers. Its permit is 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and defines the territory in 
which it may operate. The ordinary rail- 
road is not going to get very far in the 
forwarder business if it confines itself to 
its own territory. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ob- 
jection that has been made to me with 
regard to the bill as reported comes un- 
der two heads: First, that there should 
be some protection in respect to bills of 
lading, as the bill allows only the for- 
warder himself or the carrier on behalf of 
the forwarder to sign them, and it is felt 
that the carriers should be able to sign 
their own bills of lading. The second ob- 
jection is that the bill contains no rate- 
making rule for the guidance of the 
Commission. 

Mr. LEA. I have discussed those two 
questions here already, and in the time 
I have left not much could be added. 
However, I believe the objections in those 
respects are not well founded at all. They 
ignore the practical business practice 
when they make objections such as those. 
Iam advised that in most cases the gen- 
eral practice in handling this matter at 
the present time is for the trucker to 
sign for the forwarder when he goes out 
to bring in the forwarder’s freight. 

Indicating the practical value and ne- 
cessity of preserving forwarder service, I 
present a copy of the letter from the War 
Department, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 15, 1941. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear Mr. Lea: The War Department favors 


the enactment of Senate bill No. 210, as 
amended, and reported to the House by the 


House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce. This bill amends the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the regulation 
of freight forwarders. 

Because of the absence of regulatory legis- 
lation, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued orders canceling the existing joint 
rates between freight forwarders and common 
carriers as of January 15, 1942. It is the un- 
derstanding of the War Department that such 
cancelation will result in the disruption of 
freight-forwarder service. 

Efficient transportation of aircraft and 
other defense materials is highly dependent 
on freight forwarders. Most shipments to 
the aircraft-manufacturing plants are less 
than carload. Some of the most important 
aircraft plants and the majority of their 
suppliers are located at “off-line” or “non- 
key” points. Because “pool” or “club” cars 
cannot be made to serve except between 
large “key” points and because less-than- 
carload rail shipments have been found un- 
satisfactory with respect to length of time 
in transit, variation in time of transit, 
ability to trace shipments and to divert and 
redirect materials or to transfer them to 
express or air-express carriage, many aircraft 
manufacturers in recent years have pre- 
ferred and successfully used freight for- 
warders. 

Extended subcontracting of national-de- 
fense orders aggravates the above situation 
by requiring shipments to and from out 
of the way areas. The disruption of freight- 
forwarder service which would result from a 
cancelation of joint rates would accord- 
ingly be a severe handicap to the national- 
defense effort. 

Once the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is given power to regulate freight forwarders, 
cancelation of joint rates between such for- 
warders and common carriers would become 
unnecessary. This bill accomplishes the 
desired result and in view of the foregoing, 
the War Department favors its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


I also present extracts from letter of 
the Navy Department under date of Au- 
gust 1, as follows: 


My Dear Mr. CxarnMan: Reference is made 
to the Navy Department’s letter of April 24, 
1941, in connection with the bills S. 210 and 
H: R. 3684 relative to the regulation of freight 
forwarders, wherein is set forth the Navy 
Department’s interest in this subject. 


The national-defense program has been 
greatly expanded recently and, as a conse- 
quence, the working inventories of manu- 
facturers engaged in that program have pro- 
gressively shrunk. More and more raw mate- 
rials are being produced and supplied under 
priority or rationing control. 

National-defense industrial effort is becom- 
ing more complex and is reaching into areas 
remote from great centers and great indus- 
tries. Rail and truck transportation facili- 
ties are becoming more fully employed and 
the necessity for adequately and promptly 
expanding these facilities to meet prospective 
increased demands upon them presents a 
difficult problem. These conditions serve 
greatly to accentuate the Navy Department’s 
interest in having available through the na- 
tional emergency the services of the freight 
forwarders at full and undisturbed capacity 
and efficiency. 

This report is consistent with the one sub- 
mitted to the committee on April 24, 1941, 
after the Navy Department had been advised 
by the Bureau of the Budget that there would 
be no objection to such submission, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH A. Bann, Acting. 
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I also have a letter under date of Sep- 
tember 26, 1941, addressed to me by Mr. 
Maurice Tucker, president of the Tucker 
Freight Lines, of South Bend, Ind., and 
whose affiliation represents 300 truckers, 
in which he states: 

I am sure that I am voicing the opinion 
of all the operators who are handling this 
forwarder business, and who are anxious to 
continue to do so, without any interruption, 
that I say to you and your committee, please, 
to get this passed as soon as you can. 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to bring freight forwarders under reg- 
ulation by the addition of a new part to 
the Interstate Commerce Act to be known 
as part IV. 

As the Members will recall, various 
proposals have been made in the past for 
the regulation of freight forwarders by 
making applicable to them the same 
identical type of regulation as is applied 
to certain other transportation agencies. 
The Members will also remember that in 
enacting the Transportation Act of 1940 
the Congress concluded not to embrace in 
it the provisions for the regulation of 
freight forwarders but to reserve that 
subject for separate and independent 
consideration and legislation. In my 
opinion the wisdom of this action in re- 
serving the subject of freight-forwarder 
regulation for such separate and special 
treatment is eminently justified by the 
comprehensive and peculiarly appropri- 
ate form of the bill which the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
reported as an amendment to S. 210. 

The plan of regulation which the com- 
mittee adopted is, in general outline, sim- 
ilar to the regulation which now exists in 
the case of carriers by railroad, motor 
vehicle, and water. Close study of the 
character of freight-forwarding opera- 
tions developed, however, that there were 
certain differences, as well as numerous 
similarities, between forwarders and the 
carriers already regulated. For this rea- 
son it was necessary to make some differ- 
entiation in the regulatory control, but in 
the main the regulation is not only siml- 
lar to, but almost identical with, that 
which is in effect with respect to rail- 
roads, motor vehicles, and water carriers. 

In some respects the report which ac- 
companies this bill is not as complete as 
it might be. Due to limitations of time 
the report was not submitted to the mem- 
bers of the committee or subcommittee, 
and therefore it may not be out of place 
to include in these remarks some further 
explanations which may be helpful to the 
Members in their consideration of the 
measure. In a few instances, which will 
be mentioned later, the report may not be 
so phrased as to convey fully the sense cf 
what was intended. 

In addition there has come to the at- 
tention of the committee certain criti- 
cisms of the bill by some of the trucking 
interests as to which the members would 
doubtless be interested in knowing the 
conclusions of the committee. For these 
reasons I shall endeavor to clarify the 
views of the committee in respect of these 
several matters. In order, however, that 
what is said with respect to individual 
points shall appear in its proper relation 
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to the subject as a whole, I think it will 

be of interest to the Members of the 

House if I first briefly sketch the devel- 

opment of forwarding operations in re- 

cent years, 

DEVELOPMENT OF FREIGHT-FORWARDING OPERA- 
TIONS IN RECENT YEARS 


For many years shippers have pooled 
their shipments of less-carload freight 
and consolidated them into carloads to 
obtain the benefit of the carload rates, 
which are lower than the less-carload 
rates. Some of these operations are co- 
operative in character; and others though 
limited to handling a single general com- 
modity such as paper or furniture, and in 
fact serving the same essential purpose 
as a cooperative, are conducted for profit 
among the members of a particular trade 
or industry. Various operations of the 
latter type have been conducted for 
many years with benefit to the industry 
served and without detriment to the 
maintenance of an adequate transporta- 
tion system by regulated common car- 
riers, Other assembling, carloading, 
and distributing operations have been 
conducted by forwarders who have borne 
an agency relation to the owner of the 
goods in arranging for their transporta- 
tion by railroads or other carriers. All 
these have been recognized by Commis- 
sion and courts as standing in the role 
of shipper, or agent of the shipper, with 
respect to the carrier performing the 
actual transportation. 

The last decade has seen the growth 
of those forwarders which, in the pur- 
suance of a public business for profit, 
issue bills of lading, take possession of 
shipments, assume responsibility for col- 
lection and delivery of the shipments as 
well as for loss and damage, issue freight 
bills, make a single charge for a complete 
service from origin to destination, and 
collect charges in their own behalf. 
Whether under their bills of lading or 
shipping receipts they undertake to 
transport or only to cause to be trans- 
ported by others, such forwarders appear 
to incur the liability of a common carrier 
to the owner of the goods, although bear- 
ing the relation of shipper to the carrier 
performing the actual carriage of the 
goods. 

An investigation conducted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1936 
and 1937 disclosed that there were then 
some 20 forwarders or carloading com- 
panies engaged in the forwarding busi- 
ness, but that most of the forwarder 
traffic is handled by three principal for- 
warding companies, whoSe gross revenue 
in 1936 was about $102,000,000, which was 
equal to about 45 percent of the total 
revenue received by the railroads of the 
country in that year from less-carload 
shipments. An estimate of the forward- 
ers indicates that their total revenues 
for 1940 may have approximated 
$200,000,000. 

NATURE OF THE SERVICE AND OPERATION OF 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


The principal characteristic of the 
service of forwarders of the modern type 
is the expedited movement of freight 
which they obtain by limiting their car- 
load movements to selected routes and by 
using trucks to gather and distribute the 
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individual shipments into and from the 
concentration and distribution points. 
Except on shipments between the larger 
points, the forwarders do not assert that 
their rutes are lower than those of regu- 
lated carriers; and even between the 
larger cities the Commission has per- 
mitted rail and motor carriers to meet 
the rates of the forwarders, and this they 
have done notably in the territory be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis and the At- 
lantic seaboard. So far as the shipper is 
concerned, the ability of the great public 
forwarders to compete with carriers 
already regulated will doubtless depend 
on their ability to furnish, through a 
single agency, an expedited service which 
involves a practical coordination of the 
underlying services of numerous common 
carriers, including carriers of a diverse 
sort. 

The ability of such forwarders to con- 
duct a profitable operation depends upon 
the difference between the rates they 
charge the owners of the goods and what 
they must pay the carriers who perform 
the actual carriage. Thus, freight for- 
warders from the beginning have cus- 
tomarily operated upon the difference be- 
tween the less-carload and carload rates. 
This difference is termed the “spread” or 
“margin.” By consolidating shipments so 
as te obtain the benefit of the carload 
rate, the conventional type of forwarder 
could charge his own shipper the less- 
carload rate or something less if neces- 
sary to obtain the business. For example, 
if a railroad maintained a less-carload 
rate of $1 between two points and a car- 
load rate of 60 cents, a forwarder could 
consolidate small shipments for its cus- 
tomers and ship them as a carload at the 
60-cent rate, while possibly giving its 
customers a lesser rate on their indi- 
vidual less-carload shipments than the 
railroad rate of $1. In this instance the 
forwarder would have a spread or margin 
of 40 cents on which to operate. 

While the margin between the ordinary 
less-carload and carload rates would or- 
dinarily permit profitable operation be- 
tween points where carload service was 
used, including the immediately sur- 
rounding territory, it would not enable a 
forwarder to assemble or distribute small 
shipments by truck for any considerable 
distance from the concentration or dis- 
tribution point if it were necessary to 
pay the trucker his full regular rate on 
such small shipments. In order to over- 
come this situation, the larger for- 
warders, prior to regulation cf motor 
carriers, entered into special arrange- 
ments with motor carriers whereby the 
forwarders obtained the transportation of 
their shipments at less than the regular 
rates. 

The enactment of the Motor Car- 
rier Act in 1935 having raised ques- 
tions as to the propriety of such special 
contracts, some forwarders interpreted 
that act as applicable to themselves and 
perpetuated their special arrangements 
with motor carriers by filing joint rates. 
This enabled the forwarders to compen- 
sate the truckers performing the gather- 
ing and distributing service by means of 
unpublished divisions which were less 
than the truckers’ regular rates. 
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THE NEED FOR REGULATION 


Prior to regulation of motor carriers 
the railroads suffered severely from the 
unregulated competition of the trucks, 
Particularly with respect to the higher- 
grade portion of their less-carload traffic. 
This appears to have been accentuated 
by the characteristics of the rail-rate 
structure which provided high rates on 
high-grade articles without much regard 
to the costs of handling and under which 
the rate per mile for short hauls was 
much greater than for long hauls. In 
view of this situation it may not be with- 
out significance that some railroads, in 
an effort to protect their traffic against 
this unregulated competition, appear to 
have assisted in the formation or develop- 
ment of certain of the larger forwarding 
companies. But entirely apart from any 
question of financial interest in forward- 
ers, numerous railroads regarded such 
operations as advantageous to themselves 
in competing with truckers, and there- 
fore encouraged the development of such 
forwarder service. 

As the business of these freight for- 
warders grew they used the large volume 
of tonnage which they control as a means 
of inducing the rail lines to establish 
rates specially designed to accommodate 
this particular traffic. By playing one 
railroad against another and by playing 
railreads against motor carriers, the for- 
warders have been able to obtain conces- 
sions from the railroads which have 
greatly aided them in extending their 
operations. As stated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its Freight 
Forwarding Investigation (229 I. C. C. 
201), at page 302: 

The significant fact is that each railroad is 
constantly in jeopardy of losing its forwarder 
traffic to a competing railroad unless it allows 
or condones certain practices which are eco- 
nomically unsound, legally questionable, or 
clearly unlawful. 


Among the preferential arrangements 
so secured by the forwarders, which came 
within the scrutiny of the Commission in 
that investigation were practices of va- 
rious railroads (a) to permit occupancy 
of railroad-owned facilities at inadequate 
rentals, (b) to load and unload freight 
for forwarders at charges below the cost 
of doing such work, (c) to provide special 
train and switching service not provided 
for shippers generally, and (d) in general, 
to observe and apply such methods and 
rules as in effect enabled forwarders to 
have their traffic transported at much 
more favorable rates of compensation 
than other shippers could secure. 

Forwarders do not provide a universal 
service on virtually all traffic between all 
points, as do the railroads, for example. 
Being free from regulation, the forward- 
ers have in general confined their opera- 
tions to such traffic as could be handled 
most profitably. Other less profitable 
traffic is largely left to the regulated 
carriers, 

This ability to select their traffic has 
resulted in forwarders’ discriminating in 
their serving of different shippers. But 
their freedom from regulation has also 
permitted them to discriminate in the 
rates quoted their various shippers. Such 
occasions of discrimination appear to be 
common. 
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That the forwarder method o: handling 
traffic has made for itself an important 
place in the transportation field cannot 
be doubted. Because a forwarder stands 
in the position of a shipper—although a 
particular type of shipper—in relation to 
the carriers which perform the physical 
carriage, it can make its own rates be- 
tween any points regardless of the num- 
ber, type, or consent of the carriers 
whose services it utilizes in accomplish- 
ing the transportation. It thus fur- 
nishes a ready means for the coordina- 
tion of the services of carriers of diverse 
types and as a consequence affords a 
service which many shippers have found 
distinctly advantageous. It, of course, 
goes without saying that such advan- 
tages as may inhere in this method of 
handling traffic should be preserved to 
the public. It is equally plain, however, 
that there should be an end to abuses 
which impair the revenues of the car- 
riers whose services are utilized and their 
ability to serve the public in an efficient 
manner, and, that there shall also be an 
end to discriminations among shippers. 

The plain fact is that it has not as yet 
been demonstrated to what extent the 
ascendency of forwarders of the modern 
type has been due to the expedited, co- 
ordinated service which they provide, 
and to what extent to their freedom 
from regulation and to their ability, 
through community of interest or con- 
trol of immense traffic, to secure unjusti- 
fied concessions and favored treatment 
from the carriers whose services they 
utilize. Necessarily this question cannot 
be resolved until freight forwarders are 
subject to as nearly equal regulation as 
their peculiar nature will reasonably 
permit. 

The Commission has held that freight 
forwarders are not subject to the Motor 
Carrier Act, or as express companies to 
part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and that their joint rates with motor 
carriers are unlawful. This holding in 
the Acme Case (2 M. C. C. 415; 8 M. C. C. 
211; 17 M. C. C. 549) was sustained by 
the Federal courts (30 Fed. Supp. 968; 
309 U, S. 638). In the meantime, in an- 
ticipation of such a finding, certain 
motor. common carriers undertook to 
publish, in lieu of joint rates with 
the forwarders, so-called “proportional” 
rates on less-truckload quantities of traf- 
fic which were lower than their local 
rates and were applicable to traffic going 
to or received from points beyond the 
stations where the forwarders concen- 
trated or distributed their carload or 
truckload freight. These “proportional” 
rates of such motor carriers were sus- 
pended by the Commission and found 
unlawful by it in the Chicago Heights 
Case (10 M. C. C. 556; 17 M. C. C. 571). 
This decision was sustained by the Su- 
peme Court in United States v. Trucking 
Co. (310 U. S. 344). 

As a result of these decisions the Com- 
mission ordered stricken from its files 
the joint rates previously filed by the 
forwarders, and subsequently rejected 
such additional filings as were attempted, 
The effective date of these orders has 
nevertheless been extended by the Com- 
mission from time to time so that they 
are now scheduled to take effect Janu- 
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ary 15, 1942. This has been done in an- 
ticipation of regulatory legislation. 

As indicated by the report of the com- 
mittee, the desirability of regulation for 
the freight forwarder is not seriously 
questioned in any quarter. 

The advantage to the public of the 
regulation of forwarders was tersely ex- 
pressed by one of their representatives 
when testifying before our committee— 
hearings, page 28. Thus, in answer to a 
question by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Pearson] as to what particu- 
lar advantage would accrue to the public 
by virtue of regulation, Mr, Quirk, speak- 
ing for the Freight Consolidators and 
Forwarders Institute, replied: 

Well, Mr. Pearson, the same advantage 
that accrues to the public by the regulation 
of any industry that serves the public gen- 
erally, like the forwarders do. It would make 
it unlawful for forwarders to grant special 
rates to some shippers who are large, lower 
than rates they charge others who do not 
ship so much, It would stabilize the rates, 
It would establish more reasonable and per- 
haps fairer competition as between the rail- 
reads, the forwarders, the motor carriers, and 
all of the rest of the transportatio:: agencies. 


DISCUSSION OF INDIVIDUAL PROVISIONS AND 
PROPOSALS 


Perhaps what I shall say with respect 
to specific provisions will be more clearly 
understood if reference is made to some 
of the more important provisions in this 
bill and to the provisions which certain 
of the motor interests wish to have in- 


‘cluded, taking them in the order of the 


section numbers. 
1. Definition of freight forwarder—section 402 

Taking first the explanation of section 
402, it should be made clea: that in de- 
fining the term “freight forwarder” so 
as to include not only those who them- 
selves undertake “to transport” proper- 
ty, but also those who undertake to “pro- 
vide transportation” by such means as 
they select, it was intended to subject to 
regulation not only those who voluntar- 
ily assume the common-carrier status, 
but also those who, by modifying the form 
of their receipt o1 other shipping docu- 
ment, might otherwise endeavor to es- 
cape regulation by disavowing the as- 
sumption of a common-carrier obliga- 
tion. One who for profit engages in the 
business of serving the public as a for- 
warder of property in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, if otherwise embraced 
within the definition of “freight forward- 
er,” would not be excluded therefrom by 
disavowal of either an undertaking “to 
transport” or an undertaking to assuma 
a common-carrier status. This conclu- 
sion is in harmony with the well-known 
principle that, depending upon the facts 
of a situation, the law may impute a 
common-carrier status though the car- 
F to escape the assumption 
of it. 

2. Section 402 (b) -Eremptions 


In explaining the exemptions provided 
in section 402 (b) the report is incom- 
plete. As explained therein with re- 
spect to paragraph (c) of the same sec- 
tion, the regulation will not apply to the 
operations of a group or association of 
shippers in consolidating or distributing 
freight for the members thereof on a 
nonprofit basis. It developed that fox 
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many years substantially equivalent op- 
erations have been conducted for pro- 
ducers or receivers in the same business 
which are essentially cooperative in char- 
acter, but which are not strictly so in 
form. Of this sort are operations lim- 
ited to a single general commodity, such 
as furniture, paper, and so forth. Over 
a long period forwarding operations con- 
fined to the handling of used household 
goods, the movement of which originally 
was by rail and to a great extent today 
is by truck, has represented a specialized 
field. Since the purpose and object of 
the regulation is not particularly con- 
cerned with the practices of such oper- 
ators, paragraph (b) (2) of section 402 
proposes to exempt them by making the 
bill inapplicable where the property con- 
sists of “a single general commodity or 
used household goods.” Whether or not 
a particular operation is in fact limited 
to handling “a single commodity” so as 
to come within the scope of this exemp- 
tion would be for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine when 
application for exemption under this pro- 
vision is filed. 

3. Section 404—Rates, charges, and practices 

Certain of the trucking interests ap- 
pear to seek an amendment to the bill 
which would include the so-called mini- 
mum_-rate provisions originally advocated 
by them. I think it is a complete answer 
to say that the House committee, after 
careful deliberation and after hearing the 
opposition to such a provision from vir- 
tually all concerned save the motor car- 
riers, discarded it as impracticable and 
as constituting legislative rate making, 
which ought to be left to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

As a contingent proposal the same 
trucking interests asked that section 404 
(b) be amended so as to prohibit undue 
prejudice to any carrier subject to part 
I, II, or III of the act. This, however, 
would be a direct departure from the 
policy enunciated in the Transportation 
Act of 1940. It was the purpose of Con- 
gress to permit each type of carrier to 
develop in accordance with its inherent 
abilities and not to prevent the shipping 
public from gaining the benefits of any 
efficiencies which it could produce merely 
because other types of carriers might be 
incidentally affected. As new contained 
in this bill, section 404 (b) is strictly in 
line with the action and policy of Con- 
gress. It is peculiarly inappropriate for 
motor carriers to seek a change of this 
sort since they were advocates of a pre- 
cisely similar provision as now embodied 
in section 216 (d) of part II, the Motor 
Carrier Act. 

4. Section 406 (d)—Commission’s authority 
over rates and practices 


Some of the trucking interests have 
sought a change in section 406 (d) 
whereby the Commission in prescribing 
forwarder rates would be required to give 
consideration not to the effect of such 
rates upon the movement of traffic by 
forwarders but to the effect of such for- 
warder rates upon the movement of 
traffic by carriers subject to part I, II, 
or III. This however would be a direct 
departure from the policy of Congress as 
indicated in the corresponding provision 
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in part II (sec. 216 ()) and in part 
III (sec. 307 (c)). 


5. Joint rates 


Before proceeding to a discussion of 
section 408, which authorizes common 
carriers by rail, motor vehicle, or by 
water to make special assembling and 
distributing rates, and section 409, which 
provides for a period of adjustment dur- 
ing which the maintenance of existing 
joint rates with motor carriers will not 
be unlawful, some reference to the sub- 
ject of joint rates is necessary, although 
neither this bill nor S. 210 as received 
from the Senate contains any permanent 
authorization of joint rates. The for- 
warders have favored the authorization 
of joint rates as a permanent matter. 
Upon most careful consideration, how- 
ever, your committee has concluded that 
the likelihood of abuse is so great, and 
injury to the underlying carriers so prob- 
able, as to make it imperative, in the 
interest of the public and for the good 
of the transportation system of the coun- 
try as a whole, that Congress should 
adopt the definite policy of forbidding 
such rates. This is in accord with the 
unanimous recommendations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It is 
also in line with the views of the rail- 
roads, including those that are said to 
have an interest in forwarding com- 
panies. Unless rigid minimum-rate pro- 
visions are incorporated, which your 
committee has concluded are impracti- 
cable, the motor carriers of the country 
are generally opposed to such joint rates. 
Some forwarding companies and various 
shippers organizations also expressed 
opposition to such joint rates, and this 
was also the position of the railway 
brotherhoods, 

Common carriers which perform a 
physical transportation service common- 
ly join in rates which in single amounts 
cover a complete service over two or more 
lines. They receive their compensation 
out of such rates in the form of unpub- 
lished divisions. Without the consent or 
concurrence of each of the participating 
carriers it would be improper, according 
to the Commission’s interpretation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, for a carrier to 
publish a rate beyond its own line. A 
forwarder, however, not having any 
line in the sense of physical road or 
facilities for the actual carriage of 
freight, is not so restricted in thy publi- 
cation of its rates, because as a shipper it 
cannot be confined to the utilization of 
the services of any particular line or lines 
of common carriers by rail, motor, or 
water. It is this very freedom to select 
whatever means of transportation it finds 
to be cheapest and most efficient that is 
the basis for the forwarders’ ability to ob- 
tain effective coordination of the services 
of numerous and diverse kinds of carriers, 
The essential reason or necessity for joint 
rates as between carriers providing phys- 
ical services of carriage is therefore 
wholly lacking in the case of the for- 
warder. Since the latter is free to con- 
tract with the owner of the goods for an 
entire service regardless of the number or 
character of common carriers whose 
services are employed for the purpose, 
and since the forwarder is entitled to 
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command the services of any of such car- 
riers at their published rates, it would be 
illogical and anomalous to permit the 
making of so-called joint rates in such a 
situation. The maintenance of a joint 
rate by a carrier and a shipper would he 
an absurdity. If nevertheless permitted, 
it would enable such shipper to receive 
rebates through the medium of divisions 
of the joint rate. 

The principle underlying reason why 
the forwarders desire to obtain authority 
to make joint rates with the actual car- 
riers whose services they utilize, is in 
order to enable them to secure trans- 
portation at a less price than the regular 
rate of the carrier, and at a price which 
will not be open and available to other 
shippers. Even were such authority sur- 
rounded with all possible safeguards, the 
tremendous bargaining power which the 
larger forwarders would have by reason 
of the great amount of traffic which they 
control, would inevitably enable them to 
divert from the carriers performing the 
actual transportation important amounts 
of revenue greatly exceeding the value of 
the service contributed by the forwarders 
themselves. 

A simple illustration of the results that 
would ensue from permitting joint rates 
between forwarders and carriers is to be 
found in a recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (All Freight 
From Eastern Ports to the South, 245 
I. C. C. 207, 210-211). In that case it 
appeared that a motor carrier operating 
between New York and Atlanta and 
maintaining its own rate open to the 
public for the service between those cities, 
also was shown as concurring or joining 
in a lower rate published by a forwarder 
from New York to Atlanta, although the 
motor carrier performed all the carriage 
for the forwarder between those points. 
Out of the so-called joint rate, the motor 
carrier received as its compensation a di- 
vision less than the joint rate and sub- 
stantially less than its own rate charged 
the public. 

According to the statements made to 
us upon the hearings by representatives 
of the forwarders, their ability to serve 
the smaller points more remote from 
large centers was dependent in substan- 
tial degree upon their ability to obtain 
transportation of their less-truckload 
shipments by motor carriers at something 
less than the regular rates of such car- 
riers. As indicated in its report, this was 
first accomplished under special contrac- 
tual arrangements and, after passage of 
the Motor Carrier Act in 1935, by so- 
called joint rate arrangements. Subse- 
quent to the decision in the Acme case, 
some of these joint rates were superseded 
by so-called proportional rates, such as 
were the subject of the Commission’s de- 
cision in the Chicago Heights case. 


6. Assembling and distributing rates—section 
408 


Having concluded that joint rates be- 
tween forwarders and carriers should be 
prohibited, but being desirous of preserv- 
ing to the public existing forwarder serv- 
ice to the smaller points, insofar as this 
could be done in consonance with the na- 
tional transportation policy enunciated in 
the Transportation Act of 1940, your 
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committee gave consideration to the 
question of permitting carriers perform- 
ing assembling or distribution service to 
make special rates therefor less than 
their regular rates which could be used 
by forwarders and other shippers under 
similar circumstances. Section 408 is the 
result of that study. In brief, this sec- 
tion provides that nothing in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act shall be construed 
to make it unlawful for common carriers 
to make assembling or distribution rates 
lower than their regular rates if the con- 
ditions are sufficiently different to justify 
so doing. This, of course, involves a 
question of fact for the Commission to 
determine if the propriety of such a rate 
should be called in question. 

It is true that special rates of this 
type—for convenience termed “propor- 
tional” rates—are somewhat less subject 
to abuse than joint rates. This is mainly 
because the requirement of publication, 
which applies to rates but does not cus- 
tomarily apply to divisions of joint rates, 
would tend to restrain the improper di- 
version of revenues from the actual car- 
riers through the publication of unduly 
low proportional rates. The interests of 
other shippers who could avail themselves 
of such rates, or who might be affected 
by them, would also exercise a restrain- 
ing influence. Nevertheless any general 
authorization of such special rates might 
well produce many of the same undesir- 
able results as would ensue from joint 
rates by reason of the forwarders’ great 
traffic and consequent bargaining power. 
While the Commission could be empow- 
ered to correct such abuses, in practice it 
would be most difficult for the Commis- 
sion to police them. 

For these reasons your committee 
deemed it wise to restrict such special 
rates to the assembling and distribution 
service, and particularly to the transpor- 
tation of less-than-carload or less-than- 
truckload shipments. It was this service 
as performed by motor carriers that rep- 
resented their portion of the total serv- 
ice covered by the joint rates of the for- 
warders as described to us by the latter 
upon the hearings on the bill. While rail 
and water carriers have not Neretofore 
established special rates or arrangements 
for the assembling or distribution service 
performed for forwarders, reference to 
such carriers to section 408 has been in- 
cluded for reasons of equalizing their 
situation with that of motor carriers, 
rather than from any purpose of extend- 
sxe the scope of the proportional type of 
rate. 

For the reasons indicated the language 
of section 408 has been drawn so as to 
limit its provisions to less-than-carload 
or less-than-truckload rates. The sec- 
tion contains no authority for the mak- 
ing of assembling or distribution rates or 
charges applicable on shipments ten- 
dered in carload or truckload lots, 
Among the reasons for this is that cus- 
tomarily carload and truckload rates are 
lower than corresponding less-than-car- 
load and less-than-truckload rates, and 
therefore where property is tendered for 
shipment in carload or truckload lots, 
there would ordinarily be a margin or 
spread on which the forwarder may op- 
erate. In this connection the illustra- 
tion contained at page 11 of the report 
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would more accurately reflect the views 
of the committee if the parenthetical ex- 
pression were changed to read “provided 
the shipment from Baltimore to New 
York is a less-than-carload or less-than- 
truckload shipment.” 

One further point should be made clear 
before leaving the subject of assembling 
and distribution rates. The language at 
page 12 of the report accompanying the 
bill might seem to imply an intention to 
control the action of the Commission by 
requiring it to approve assembling or dis- 
tribution rates when before it for investi- 
gation if circumstances of the sort indi- 
cated were made to appear. From an 
intimate knowledge of the deliberations 
of the committee and its subcommittee, I 
can assure the Members of this House 
that there was no intention on our part 
to undertake to do more than to lay down 
the general principal and rule, as is done 
in section 408, that such special rates 
may be made lower than the regular rates 
“if such difference is justified by a differ- 
ence in the respective conditions under 
which such instrumentalities or services 
are employed or utilized.” While the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the report are 
doubtless matters among others to which 
the Commission would give due consid- 
eration, it would be a departure from the 
established policy of Congress to under- 
take to decide individual cases or make 
any certain set of facts controlling of the 
Commission's determination. 


7. Section 409—Period of adjustment 


In supplementation of what is said in 
the report in explanation of section 409, 
it should be made plain that there is no 
intention to compel or coerce the making 
of special assembling or distribution rates 
by the carriers whose services are utilized 
by freight forwarders and others, nor is 
there any intention to dictate or specify 
the measure of such special rates as may 
be published, nor to control the conclu- 
sions of the Commission, in case of their 
review by it, as to the extent to which it 
may find them justified. 

8. Section 410—Permits versus certificates of 
convenience and necessity 


While the report which accompanies 
the bill, at pages 14 and 22, explains the 
provisions of section 410 concerning per- 
mits and the differences between those 
provisions and those with respect to cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity as contained in the bill as received 
from the Senate, the report gives none of 
the reasons which impelled your com- 
mittee to recommend the differences that 
appear. The need for a statement of 
these reasons is accentuated by the crit- 
icism which certain trucking interests 
have made of this section. 

As received from the Senate the bill 
contained provisions for the issuance of 
certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity and for special recognition of 
“grandfather rights” with espect to for- 
warding operations in existence on July 
20, 1937, the date of the Commission’s 
first decision in the Acme Case (2 M. C.C. 
415). Your committee, however, has con- 
cluded that the reasons which justify 
such provisions in the case of carriers 
subject to part I, IT, or III of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act are not paralleled in 
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the case of forwarders. The substitute 
proposed therefor makes provision for the 
issuance of permits without reference to 
any “grandfather rights.” 

Some of the differences in the two situ- 
ations may be noted. One of the basic 
reasons for requiring certificates in the 
case of carriers which perform a physical 
transportation service is predicated upon 
the fact that such carriers invest large 
sums in plant, facilities, and equipment, 
and look to the public to pay rates which 
shall yield a fair return thereon over and 
above the costs of operation. It is there- 
fore important that such investments be 
not made if not needed, and if the result 
would be to burden the public with un- 
necessary transportation costs, or by 
affording an excess of transportation fa- 
cilities make it unprofitable for existing 
carriers to operate. Certificates are ap- 
propriate in such cases, and their issuance 
properly restricted to a showing of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 

The case of the forwarder discloses no 
comparable situation. He makes no sub- 
stantial investment in plant, facilities, or 
equipment, and devotes no material 
property to the public service. He is pri- 
marily a solicitor, consolidator, and 
shipper of the traffic of others over the 
transportation lines and facilities of 
others. The public, therefore, needs no 
protection against improvident invest- 
ments by the forwarder in transportation 
property, facilities, and equipment. 

Because forwarders, whether large or 
small, are essentially shippers in their 
relation to the carriers whose services 
they utilize, they properly should acquire 
no rights by reason of prior operation 
which would place them in any more fa- 
vorable a position than any new shipper 
also desiring to utilize the same carrier 
services. For this reason your commit- 
tee has concluded that it would be con- 
trary to sound policy to give special 
“grandfather” rights to the compara- 
tively few forwarders, to the disadvan- 
tage of other shippers seeking to perform 
similar services. 

Some of the truckers have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the provisions in this 
section which enables a common carrier 
under part I, II, or III to own or control 
a forwarder. They seem to think that a 
monopoly of forwarding operations would 
result and that discriminations would be 
created. Neither of these suppositions is 
sound. The freedom on the part of any- 
one to engage in forwarding operations 
on an equal basis with other forwarders 
will effectively prevent monopoly, and 
no discriminations can result under the 
regulation provided by this bill. It was 
the absence of such regulaticn that was 
respon-ible for the discriminations found 
by the Commission in its freight-for- 
warding investigation (229 I. C. C. 201). 

The committee has recognized that a 
carrier regulated under part I, II, or III 
should not itself be permitted to engage 
directly in forwarding operations, as this 
would create difficulties of administration 
and possible discriminatory practices, 
For this reason section 410 (c) specifi- 
cally prohibits the issuance of a permit 
to such a carrier. But where such opera- 
tions are conducted by a separate cor- 
poration regulated fully and solely as are 
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other forwarders no discrimination would 
result. The situation is the same as 
where a railroad and an express com- 
pany maintain different rates on the 
same article between the same points. 
The fact of railroad control of the express 
aaa does not create a discrimina- 
on. 

Section 410 (c) therefore provides that 
such a permit may be issued to a corpora- 
tion controlled by such a carrier, which 
corporation would, of course, be subject 
only to part IV of the act. 

Among the reasons for permitting com- 
mon carriers under part I, II, or III to 
establish forwarder service through a 
controlled corporation, the following may 
be mentioned: 

(a) It is fundamentally unfair to deny 
to a common carrier that has invested its 
money in transportation facilities the 
right to use those facilities to serve the 
public upon as favorable a basis as any 
forwarder can use them. A forwarder in 
effect employs the facilities, investments, 
and services of common carriers to do 
business with the public in competition 
with those carriers. At present the for- 
warder enjoys many competitive advan- 
tages over the carriers whose services he 
utilizes. Even under the proposed bill 
he will have certain advantages. For 
these reasons the common carriers should 
not be foreclosed from employing their 
properties and facilities in the public 
service upon as favorable terms as their 
forwarder competitors, provided it is done 
through a separate corporation subject to 
the same regulation as other forwarders. 

(b) Forwarders, by reason of their lack 
of substantial investment, are free to 
withdraw their operations from one 
common carrier and transfer them to an- 
other. This may result in depriving some 
carriers and shippers of having forwarder 
service conducted over their lines. This 
may have the collateral result of diverting 
carload traffic formerly received from 
shippers who used the forwarder service 
for their less-carload traffic. This bill 
would allow a railroad, motor, or water 
carrier, for example, if other forwarder 
service were withdrawn, to establish for- 
warder service over its own line. 

(c) Some carriers have had or now 
have an interest in or control of certain 
forwarders. Even where legal control 
may have ceased, close commercial rela- 
tions induced by prior financial interest 
may still persist. In either case a com- 
petitive situation may obtain which an- 
other carrier should not be prevented 
from meeting if it can do so through 
control of a forwarder. 

Some truckers have objected to the bill 
in that it does not prohibit shippers from 
engaging in forwarding operations. But 
this objection fails to take account of 
the fact that forwarders stand in much 
the same relation to the carriers as do 
other shippers. Since joint rates as be- 
tween forwarders and carriers are pro- 
hibited, there is no real need for re- 
fusing to allow shippers to engage in 
such operations under the appropriate 
regulation. 

The provision in paragraph (d) of sec- 
tion 410, to the effect that no applica- 
tion for a permit shall be denied be- 
cause of the existence of other for- 
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warder service which would be competi- 
tive, is predicated upon the essential na- 
ture of forwarder service as a shipper 
Service, so far as the actual carriers are 
concerned. Without such a provision, 
there might be a tendency to deny legiti- 
mate operations on the ground that the 
existing forwarder service was adequate. 
The committee was of the opinion that 
if the advantages of freight forwarder 
service are as great as are claimed for it, 
then the greatest opportunity should be 
given to persons to go into the business 
and to make it available to the public 
to the greatest extent possible. 

Since permits are transferable under 
paragraph (g) of section 410, there has 
been included in the proviso thereto a 
direction to the commission to protect 
the interests of employees of a freight 
forwarder whenever a proposed transfer 
would affect their interests. 

The reasons for providing, as is done 
in paragraph (e), of section 411 that a 
common carrier by railroad, motor ve- 
hicle, or by water may own or acquire 
a freight forwarder, are the same as have 
been indicated in respect of the forma- 
tion of a new freight forwarder under 
section 410 (e). 


9. Section 413—Bills of lading and delivery of 
property 


Some of the motor carriers have ex- 
pressed concern over the inclusion in sec- 
tion 413 of language permitting a motor 
carrier to execute the bill of lading for 
a forwarder utilizing its services, or to 
take receipt for the forwarder upon de- 
livery of the shipment. They profess to 
see in it some limitation on their right 
to issue their own bills of lading. But 
their point is not well taken. 

The language at most is merely per- 
missive and not mandatory. It was in- 
cluded only for clarification and was 
probably unnecessary. Thus, without any 
such provision there would be nothing to 
prevent such a practice, and, of course, 
the reference to motor carriers should 
not be understood as impliedly forbid- 
ding other common carriers whose serv- 
ices are utilized from similarly executing 
such papers for forwarders. 

Under section 3 of the bill, which 
would amend section 219 of part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the motor car- 
riers will be under a duty to issue their 
own bills of lading to their own shippers. 
If their services are being utilized by a 
forwarder, then their bill of lading will 
be issued to such forwarder. If the for- 
warder’s rate covers an entire trans- 
portation, and the forwarder is in privity 
of contract with the owner of the goods, 
it would be inappropriate for the motor 
carrier to issue its bill of lading to such 
owner. That would only be possible un- 
der a system of joint rates, which is not 
provided for in the bill. 

In its explanation of section 413, the 
report which accompanied the bill is not 
strictly accurate in interpreting the in- 
tended legal effect of making section 20 
(11) and (12) of part I applicable to 
freight forwarders. It should be under- 
stood that, insofar as a given service to 
its shipper is covered by the published 
rate of a freight forwarder, the latter is 
the only person to which such shipper is 
entitled to look for recovery of damages, 
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and it is in this sense that the forwarder 
is to “be deemed both the receiving and 
delivering transportation company.” If 
damage to a shipment occurs on the line 
of a common carrier whose services are 
being utilized by the forwarder, the for- 
warder has no right of subrogation under 
section 20 (12), since its own shipper 
never had any right of action against 
such carrier. The forwarder’s recovery 
against the carrier would be upon the bill 
of lading issued to it by such carrier and 
under the provisions of law applicable 
thereto. The reference to paragraph 
(12) of section 20 was included in section 
413 to cover a combination of services 
performed directly for the owner of the 
goods, such as would occur where the 
Services of two or more forwarders were 
involved. 


10. Section 415, allowances to shippers 


The explanation in the report of sec- 
tion 415, relating to allowances to ship- 
pers, requires supplementation in one 
respect. Under the similar provisions of 
sections 15 (13), 225, and 314, which ap- 
ply in the case of railroads, motor car- 
riers, and water carriers, respectively, the 
only allowances which have heretofore 
been recognized relate to service within 
terminal areas. Obviously, if forwarders 
were permitted to utilize the services of 
shippers for assembling or distribution 
service beyond terminal areas, the way 
would be open for serious discriminations 
as between shippers, as well as for the 
disruption of the rate structures of com- 
mon carriers with which such assembling 
or distributing service would compete. 
While adhering in section 415 to the form 
of the similar provisions in parts I, II, 
and III, which in terms—as distinguished 
from practice—are not restricted to sery- 
ice performed within terminal areas, 
such untoward results are avoided by the 
provisions of section 419, which makes 
it unlawful for forwarders to utilize the 
services of other than common carriers, 
except within terminal areas, for the 
performance of transfer, collection, or 
delivery services. 


THE SHIPPERS FAVOR THIS BILL 


One of the most impressive arguments 
in favor of this bill is that the shippers 
of the country advocate its adoption. 
After all, the prime objective of regula- 
tion is to provide a system of transporta- 
tion which will minister to the needs of 
shippers and of commerce. This, of 
course, includes protection of the inter- 
ests of those who are to provide the 
services, but the main reason is to pro- 
mote efficient and satisfactory service to 
the shipping public. 

As furnishing conclusive proof of the 
satisfaction of shippers generally with the 
provisions of this bill, I wish to include in 
my remarks at this point the following 
letters from the New Jersey Industrial 
Traffic League and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. The latter, as the 
Members know, is a country-wide organi- 
zation of shippers. The letters follow: 

New JERSEY INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Newark, N. J., October 16, 1941. 
To all Members of Congress from New Jersey: 

GENTLEMEN: The New Jersey Industrial 
Traffic League, consisting of representatives of 
industrial and commercial organizations 
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throughout the State of New Jersey, at its 
last monthly meeting considered legislation 
affecting the so-called freight forwarders, par- 
ticularly S. 210, which we understand has been 
reported out of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

In the interest of maintaining the services 
of the freight forwarders which are so neces- 
sary to the continuance of the business of our 
members I was instructed to inform you of 
the favorable attitude of our organization to 
this bill. And further to solicit your active 
support in obtaining its passage with as little 
delay as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. E. MARTIN, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., September 15, 1941. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The freight 
forwarder bill, S. 210, has been reported to the 
House by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and we understand it is to 
come up for consideration shortly after the 
termination of the House recesses on Septem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

The measure now pending before the House, 
is generally satisfactory to shippers. While 
some minor objections might possibly be 
taised, they are not of sufficient merit to 
warrant any further delay in the enactment 
of this important bill. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, the 
only national shippers’ organization, and rep- 
resenting a very substantial tonnage in the 
United States, has followed this subject very 
closely and has presented its views both to the 
Senate and House committees. 

During the hearings before the House com- 
mittee the league objected particularly to the 
inclusion of a so-called commodities clause, 
The bill, S. 210, as reported to the House, does 
not contain such a clause. 

The league also advocated the broadening 
of the exemption provision so as to include 
shippers, groups of shippers, or shippers’ 
agents who consolidate for themselyes and 
those whom they represent, not as a business 
for profit nor to serve the public. The bill 
as reported out squares with the league’s rec- 
ommendations by providing that the defini- 
tion of “freight forwarder” includes only those 
persons who hold themselves out to the gen- 
eral public to transport or to provide trans- 
portation of property for compensation. 

During hearings before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee some interests 
advocated inclusion of a provision in the 
freight forwarder bill to require forwarders to 
charge no less to the shipping public than 
the minimum rates provided by the underly- 
ing carriers for the transportation of like 
commodities and quantities. The league 
strenuously objected to the inclusion of such 
a provision in the bill, and is gratified that 
the House committee did not include it. 

Since the bill, as reported out by the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
is in substantial agreement with the posi- 
tion of the majority of shippers, who after 
all pay the transportation charges, may we 
respectfully urge that you give S. 210 your 
unqualified support when it is brought up 
for consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. Lacey, 
Executive Secretary. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Member, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding my remarks I should like 
to remind the members that this com- 
mittee, as is well known, has had the 
confidence of the House to a marked de- 
gree. In the past its recommendations 
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have had the approval of the House as 
carriers by. rail, water, motor, and air 
were brought under regulation. Be- 
cause of this, the committee has from 
the outset of its study of this legislation 
undertaken to bring forth a bill in strict 
harmony with the high standards pre- 
viously obseryed and with the policies of 
Congress that have guided it in the de- 
velopment of the carrier regulation that 
now stands in the law. 

The task was not a light one. The 
subject matter abounded with technical 
problems the solution of which was not 
made more easy by the sharply conflict- 
ing claims of numerous divergent in- 
terests. Care had to be taken that in 
fitting the new legislation to the exist- 
ing portions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act we did not overlook differences in 
the character of forwarding and carrier 
operations which properly should call for 
a difference, rather than a similarity, in 
treatment. Because of the complexity 
of the subject, it would have been easy 
to do harm while having an intention to 
do good. 

Throughout the many hours, weeks, 
and months which have been given to 
the matter the committee entertained 
the firm conviction that the service 
rendered by freight forwarders has 
proved highly beneficial to shippers and, 
under proper regulation, should be 
equally helpful to the carriers that per- 
form the actual transportation for the 
forwarders. On the other hand, it was 
evident that abuses had grown up in the 
industry for lack of regulation that were 
harmful to the public and shippers gen- 
erally as well as to the carriers whose 
services the forwarders employed. In 
this situation it was our constant effort 
to preserve the good and eliminate the 
abuses. 

The committee gave serious and de- 
tailed consideration to the views and con- 
tentions of the various groups and inter- 
ests concerned, but with the constant 
thought that the rights of the shipping 
public must be recognized and protected, 
as well as those of the forwarders and 
the carriers. Only so could there be pro- 
vided a system which would comport 
with the congressional policy with re- 
spect to transportation as contained in 
the Transportation Act of last year. 

I know that the committee feels a just 
pride, as I myself do, in this bill as now 
presented to the House for its approval. 
I am satisfled that our recommendations 
as to the regulation of freight forwarders 
will prove as generally beneficial to the 
public and all affected interests as has 
been the case with respect to the regu- 
lation previously recommended and 
adopted for application to carriers by 
rail, motor, water, and air. 

I unreservedly commend this bill to 
the favorable consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does the gentleman 
believe that the passage of this bill will 
result in a lowering of the rates to people 
who use the forwarders? 
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Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
would not like to say to the gentleman in 
answer to his question that this bill would 
result at all times and under all circum- 
stances in a reduction of rates. The 
gentleman must realize the importance 
of having a stabilized, coordinated trans- 
portation system in our country. To do 
such, it is necessary to have reasonable 
and just rates that will enable the car- 
rier to perform an efficient and depend- 
able service to the public. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill 
is to eliminate those freight-forwarder 
practices, more or less prevalent, which 
result in unfair treatment as between 
one shipper and another, and the so- 
called chiseling process that so frequently 
happens with respect to the transporta- 
tion agencies utilized by freight for- 
warders. These abuses arise or are pos- 
sible because no regulation now exists. 
I am certain that from the standpoint of 
the shipper the carriers who perform the 
service of transportation and the freight 
forwarders regulated by the provisions of 
this bill that it will be found that the in- 
terests of each have been recognized by 
the provisions of this bill and that the 
enactment of the bill will be beneficial to 
the public interest. That is what the 
committee has sought to do. I believe it 
has succeeded in a most admirable man- 
ner, and this bill should have the support 
of the membership of the House. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I was 
on the subcommittee and we labored a 
long time. I do not remember exactly 
how long the subcommittee did work 
on this, but we tried to bring the best 
kind of bill we could before you. It is 
surprising, by the way, how much of our 
freight in this country consists originally 
of package freight, that is, freight in less 
than carload lots. This fact has made 
the growth of the freight forwarders a 
very important item in this country, 
very important indeed. You know what 
the freight forwarders do. They are the 
expediters of service, that is, they speed 
up the handling of freight, collect less 
than carload lots of freight and by com- 
piling them into carload or truckload 
lots and coordinating it they speed up 
the service, and get the carload or truck- 
load shipping rate. They consolidate it 
into carload shipments or truckload ship- 
ments and then they have their coordi- 
nating points from which they put it into 
transportation, using the best available 
of the several means of transportation. 
They use rail, truck, bus, water trans- 
portation, and sometimes even airplanes, 
and then they ship it to a point, a break- 
bulk point, they call it, where they break 
it up and send it out to the different 
places to which it is to be delivered. 
This is one place where the workmen for 
such a company or outfit sign for the 
freight when it comes in, because the 
shipping point may be from here, in 
Baltimore, or some place in Nevada to a 
town in California—far from the for- 
warder’s office. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes. 
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Mr. HAINES. I want to clear up 
something that is in my own mind, As 
I understand it; there has been in the 
past no law regulating these forwarders, 

Mr. PATRICK. The Motor Trans- 
portation Act of 1935 was thought to 
have taken care of it and the country 
proceeded on that basis and they filed 
their listings or their tariffs and that 
was proceeded upon as a fact. But in 
1937 the Acme case was heard in which 
the court decided that they did not come 
under the Motor Transportation Act of 
1935 at all, and this is the thing that 
some Congressmen do not seem to have 
in mind, and is the most. important 
thing in this legislation. As a result of 
that situation, freight forwarders have 
just been living since 1937—well, their 
lease to do business has been just a 
leasehold of sufferance or an estate of 
sufferance, proceeding out of order until 
oe can pass appropriate legisla- 

on. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks of 
the most important thing in this legisla- 
tion; boiied down to a simple fact, it is 
just a pian to restrict competition by 
motor carriers by the use of a joint ar- 
rangement for shipping carloads and 
then distributing them by motor carriers 
to their real destination. 

Mr. PATRICK. No; I see the gentle- 
man has not studied the matter a great 
deal. If the gentleman will only be pa- 
tient until the facts are developed by the 
Committee, he will have a different idea. 

Mr. WHITE. As a matter of fact, for 
the convenience of the railroads that de- 
sire to have straight carload shipments, 
the forwarders consolidate various ship- 
ments into straight carload lots and con- 
sign it to a particular destination, and 
there it is picked up by motor transpor- 
ii and delivered to the final destina- 

on. 

Mr. PATRICK. Roughly, the gentle- 
man is hitting at it. 

Mr. WHITE. I will explain to the gen- 
tleman that I have had about 14 years of 
experience in the railroad transportation 
business. 

Mr. PATRICK. Then he knows how 
Toughly that does touch the subject. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Ialso asked the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Lea] some- 
thing about this matter. The bill is 
criticized in a telegram I have along the 
line that it affords little regulation as it 
exempts those handling a specific com- 
modity. Could the gentleman give me 
an answer to that criticism? 

Mr. PATRICK. Suppose you are a 
furniture manufacturer and you make 
furniture and ship it out—— 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is that exemption 
allowed in the bill for the purpose of 
benefiting the shipper or for the purpose 
of benefiting the forwarder? 
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Mr. PATRICK. It is certainly not 
done for the special benefit of the for- 
warder. It could only be done for the 
benefit of the general public. The gen- 
eral public is on the receiving end of 
shipments as well as the shipping end. 
My opinion is there is no attempt to 
allow transportation to interfere with the 
natural flow of goods in the country or 
to interfere with the advantages that the 
general public has in the natural set-up 
of transportation. The purpose of this 
legislation is to put under necessary regu- 
lation the freight forwarders. They are 
living now by sufferance. Their lease of 
life has given them a broad expanse and 
they hav. invaded a certain field, not- 
withstanding the fact they are living just 
because their status has not been de- 
cided. This advantage has been an ad- 
vantage because in many respects they 
can do what they please. They can form 
joint agreements, contract joint rates, 
and they do not come under general car- 
rier regulations, and now theirs has 
gotten to be a big business. It is a $200,- 
000,000 a year business—the freight for- 
warders are doing a business of $200,000,- 
000 a year right now in the United States 
and while they usually operate within a 
radius of 250 miles, some of them are 
actualy country-wide, and so something 
has tobe done. We have got to get some 
legislation which will allow us to regu- 
late the handling of this peculiar sort of 
common carrier. 

Without being classified as a common 
carrier, without owning property, with- 
out being anything except an agency us- 
ing the facilities of other investors or 
companies, the freight forwarder can do 
things with the transportation lines of 
those companies that the companies 
themselves may not hope to do. Their 
advantage arises out of the fact that 
they can coordinate less-than-truckload 
lots and carload lots into a consolidation 
point, ship them to a point, break them 
up, and send them out and get the car- 
load or truckload rate. Yet they are not 
subject under the law to interstate com- 
merce regulation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The matter that 
troubles me is this. If the bill is passed 
in the interest of the shipper it does not 
occur to me that it is fair to the shipper 
that those engaged in the shipping of one 
commodity should be exempt. 

Mr. PATRICK. There was some de- 
bate about that on the committee. The 
committee was not entirely in sympathy 
with that legislative attempt at first, but 
on a full analysis of something that the 
committee could report out, they saw the 
virtue in exempting them. We do not 
want to start legislation that will handi- 
cap the public in enjoying the benefits of a 
natural growth over the years, which does 
allow a less rate than otherwise would 
have to be paid. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman knows 
that I have been interested in the matter 
of why we should allow railroad com- 
panies to own the freight forwarders that 
operate over their lines, and in that way 
be able to control the truck lines to which 
the freight would be given at final dis- 
tribution. The gentleman understood my 
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interest, and he told me that he was 
going to discuss that. I have been sitting 
here waiting for him to do that, and I 
hope he will not overlook it. 

Mr. PATRICK. There were other 
things that I intended to go into, however, 
but if necessary, I will spend the rest of 
my time on that point. The point the 
gentleman has in mind, however, does not 
allow us to forget the fact that as it is 
aw, the freight forwarders are unregu- 

ted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PATRICK. May I have 2 more 
additional minutes? 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute more. 

Mr. PATRICK. I am sorry that I have 
only 1 minute more. The question of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] is 
why a railroad should be allowed to own 
a freight forwarder operating over its 
own line. A railroad really is interested 
in carrying on its own business, in carry- 
ing the various kinds of freight, that for 
years it has been carrying. It does not 
want to go into that which is competitive 
with itself, it does want to expand within 
the natural scope of its business. Take 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, for example. 
It has developed a business along this line 
for many years. You would not want to 
cut it down from doing what it has been 
doing during those years to the benefit 
of shippers and receivers, unless there 
were something wrong about it. If I un- 
derstand the question, is there any rea- 
son why, for example, a farmer should 
not raise chickens, just because he is rec- 
ognized as a farmer? Chicken raising is 
& natural part of a farmer’s business. 
So it is with railroads, 

Mr. POAGE. But why should the rail- 
road be allowed to own the freight-for- 
oes company that operates over its 


Mr. PATRICK. It is often a natural 
part of its service, and arises as a good 
way to serve its part of the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has again expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
en from Minnesota [Mr. YOUNG- 
DAHL]. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Chairman, 
in considering the legislation before us, 
I trust that each one may have clearly 
in mind two essential considerations. 

One of these relates to the difficulties 
of the problem presented, to regulate 
freight forwarders. This problem is far 
from being a simple one. On the con- 
trary it is complex, and there are many 
sharply divergent interests whose claims 
require examination and consideration. 
I believe the Members of the House are 
well aware of the pressure of this group 
and that group for changes in the pro- 
posed legislation believing the changes 
favorable to themselves. If your com- 
mittee had accepted the views of any 
one of these divergent interests as 
a solution, extremes of legislative results 
would follow, depending upon which of 
these interests was suggesting the rem- 
edy to be prescribed. Thus, if your com- 
mittee had considered only the views of 
the principal freight forwarding com- 
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panies, legislation would now be proposed 
which would in effect constitute such 
companies an overlord in the whole 
system of transportation, and would 
have enabled them to make the actual 
carriers their virtual subsidiaries. Thus, 
through the device of joint rates and 
divisions, as was suggested, they would 
be enabled to strip from the actual car- 
riers large revenues, which would im- 
poverish the latter, and would far exceed 
anything which the forwarders’ con- 
tribution to the total transportation 
could by any means justify. 

Again, for example, there are numer- 
ous railroads whose concept of proper 
regulation for the forwarders would, if 
enacted into legislation, measurably re- 
strict forwarder service as against the 
best interests of the public. 

As another example, it developed in 
the hearings that the trucking industry 
actually favored a hard and fast mini- 
mum rate rule for the forwarders. 
This provision would have produced such 
a rigidity in the structure of their rates 
as would have made forwarder service 
unresponsive to the needs of the ship- 
ping public. It would also have involved 
many difficulties of procedure on the part 
of the forwarders and many administra- 
tive burdens on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

It seems unnecessary to cite further 
illustrations. The fact is that sharply 
divergent views were expressed with re- 
spect to many features not only by for- 
warders and those carriers whose serv- 
ices they utilize, but also by shippers and 
members of regulatory bodies. 

As a guide in working out a fair and 
workable bill, having in mind the differ- 
ent interests and views, your committee 
had before it that important principle as 
announced by the Congress in 1940 and 
embodied in the statement of the na- 
tional transportation policy as contained 
in the Interstate Commerce Act. It is 
of first importance that the Members of 
this House, in judging the merits of this 
proposed legislation, should do so in the 
light of the principle as embodied in that 
statement of policy. May I therefore 
refresh the recollection of the Members 
concerning the terms of that statement. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I wish to finish my 
statement first, and then I shall yield. 
From section 1 of the Transportation Act 
of 1940 I quote the declaration of our 
national transportation policy: 


“It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as to rec- 
ognize and preserve the inherent advantages 
of each; to promote safe, adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient service and foster sound 
economic conditions in transportation and 
among the several carriers; to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance of reason- 
able charges for transportation services, with- 
out unjust discriminations, undue prefer- 
ences or advantages, or unfair or destructive 
competitive practices; to cooperate with the 
several States and the duly authorized offi- 
cials thereof; and to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working conditions; all to the 
end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well as other 
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means, adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense. All of 
the provisions of this act shall be adminis- 
tered and enforced with a view to carrying 
out the above declaration of policy. 


There were those that urged upon your 
committee a form of regulation for 
freight forwarders which followed closely 
along the lines of part I, II, and III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act which re- 
spectively regulate railroads, motor vehi- 
cles, and water carriers. But regulation 
of such a sort could not be blindly adopt- 
ed without a consideration of the extent 
to which the forwarder, and the essential 
character of its service, was similar to or 
different from the carriers and services 


already regulated. Close analysis devel- ` 


oped that in many respects freight for- 
warders, as regards their relations with 
the actual carriers, are properly to be 
considered not as carriers but as ship- 
pers, and because of this essential differ- 
ence in character it became necessary to 
recommend a form of legislation in keep- 
ing with that character. Only so, could 
gross discriminations against other ship- 
pers be avoided. 

This picture has its other side, also. 
There were those who would have urged 
us to deny forwarders certain rights and 
opportunities to which, as shippers, they 
should logically be entitled. 

But this is not all. Many forwarders 
and others were quite ready to have us 
deny to shippers the opportunity which 
such shippers had long enjoyed—that is, 
to consolidate their less-carload ship- 
ments into pooled cars. In this connec- 
tion I might mention the provision of the 
bill which exempts from regulation for- 
warding operations confined to the han- 
dling of a single general commodity. The 
fact is that for many years there have ex- 
isted forwarding operations confined to 
the handling of a single general com- 
modity which were in essence and effect 
a cooperative operation, although some- 
times conducted through an independent 
organization on a profit basis. The bill 
undertakes to exempt operations which 
are cooperative in form, and your com- 
mittee also concluded that equivalent op- 
erations, even though not strictly cooper- 
ative in form, should likewise be 
exempted. Such organizations have been 
of long standing and have not in gen- 
eral created the present situation which 
requires remedial legislation. In view of 
the fact that applications for exemption 
under this provision will be subject to the 
Commission’s determination as to 
whether the operation is in fact confined 
to the handling of a single general com- 
modity, it is confidently submitted that 
this exemption will not impede effective 
reguiation of the freight-forwarding 
industry. 

Included in the mail which I receive, as 
doubtless in the case of other Members, 
have been a few criticisms of the bill as 
reported by your committee. Some of 
these criticisms, of course, come from one 
interest or the other which has here- 
tofore urged extreme views upon your 
committee, and which cannot be ac- 
cepted except in opposition to the na- 
tional transportation policy laid down for 
us to follow. Such criticisms can readily 
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from one faction largely counterbalance 
those received from the other. With 
these exceptions, the criticisms of the 
legislation which have come te my atten- 
tion appear to be based very largely upon 
a misunderstanding of what the bill ac- 
tually proposes. 

For example, there have been criti- 
cisms of the fact that the bill would 
permit the establishment of new freight- 
forwarding companies without regard to 
present operation. It requires but a mo- 
ment’s consideration to realize that any 
other arrangement would provide a vir- 
tual monopoly for the present large 
freight forwarders, and would tend to 
deprive the public of the full develop- 
ment of a type of service which has been 
described to us as one of great public 
value. 

Allied to this same subject is the point 
sometimes made that existing common 
carriers will be enabled to establish or 
acquire freight-forwarding companies, 
Such a criticism recently came to me 
from a representative of some motor car- 
riers. But this criticism wholly failed to 
take into account the fact that the pro- 
vision as written furnishes an invaluable 
protection to the motor carrier whose 
merchandise traffic might otherwise be 
drained from him without remedy on his 
part. Certainly the carriers which have 
actually invested large sums of money 
in transportation equipment and facili- 
ties, whether they be motor carriers, rail- 
roads, or water lines, should have the 
right, through separately organized com- 
panies, to utilize their properties upon 
as favorable a basis as any other trans- 
portation agency which utilizes the same 
services in serving the public. Of course, 
the bill does not permit such common 
carriers subject to part I, II, or III of the 
act to engage themselves in freight-for- 
warding operations, but requires any 
such operations to be conducted by a 
separate corporation fully subject to the 
same regulations as any other freight 
forwarder. In this connection it must 
be borne in mind that under the regula- 
tion proposed it will not be possible for 
those abuses to prevail which existed in 
the past by reason of a total absence of 
regulation, 

Considering the intricacy and com- 
plexity of the subject matter of this legis- 
lation, to say nothing of the widely diver- 
gent interests which have urged their dif- 
ferent views upon us, your committee, 
in my best judgment, has formulated a 
system of regulation for the freight for- 
warders which measures up fully to the 
standard of the national transportation 
policy as enunciated by the Congress last 
year. Thus, in connection with existing 
portions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
it provides a fair and impartial regula- 
tion of all modes of transportation so 
as to preserve the inherent advantages 
of each; it promotes efficient service and 
sound economic conditions; it encour- 
ages the maintenance of reasonable 
charges without unjust discriminations 
or undue preferences or unfair competi- 
tive practices; and it encourages fair 
wages and equitable working conditions— 
all to the end of developing, coordinating, 
and preserving a national transportation 
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system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as by other means, adequate to meet 
the needs of the commerce of the coun- 
try, of the Postal Service, and of the 
national defense. 

I, for one, desire to congratulate the 
chairman of our committee, as well as 
other members of the subcommittee for 
their untiring efforts in behalf of this 
legislation and their success in perfecting 
this fair and workable plan of regulating 
freight forwarders. 

To the Members of this House I un- 
hesitatingly commend this bill. 

I yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, if a 
freight train contains two carloads of 
furniture, one consigned to a shipper at 
the other end and one made up of a con- 
solidated shipment, and the rate charges 
are identical, what harm is there in that 
consolidated shipment having a carload 
rate as against the local rate for less than 
a carload? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Will the gentle- 
man restate his question? 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand it, you 
want to force the man who ships less- 
than-carload to pay the less-than-car- 
load rates when he can consolidate a ship- 
ment with another shipment and make it 
a carload shipment. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. That is not cor- 
rect. One of the purposes of this bill is 
to preserve for the shippers the same 
rights as they previously have had in 
being able to ship and receive the carload 
rate, even though they ship less-than- 
carload shipments. 

Mr. WHITE. What does the forwarder 
do then, within the illustration I have 
given? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I did not quite 
understand the gentleman’s illustration. 

Mr. WHITE. Consolidate a carload 
under the carload rates 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me to answer the 
gentleman? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. There is a specific 
provision in this bill to the effect that if 
a shipper or a combination of shippers 
can utilize the services of carriers in like 
manner as those services are utilized by 
the forwarders, they shall have the right 
to the making of the special rates that are 
provided for forwarders. 

Mr. WHITE. What is wrong with the 
forwarder doing that? 

Mr. HALLECK. There is nothing 
wrong with it. 

Mr. WHITE. Well, what is to be 
AE by this legislation, then? 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, I think the 
gentlemen who have spoken have entirely 
Pointed that out. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. The reason for this 
bill is that the freight forwarder now is 
absolutely out at sea, unregulated, living 
by mere sufferance, and has been since 
1937. Something has to be done about 
about it. That is all. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, YOUNGDAHL, I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As Ihave 
understood, one of the chief purposes of 
this bill is to bring the freight forwarders, 
who do not own the railroads or other 
transportation facilities, but who use 
them, under the interstate transportation 
laws. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. That is correct. 
The purpose of this bill is to permit the 
continuance of freight-forwarder opera- 
tions, and to regulate their operations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. Not only 
that, but to bring them under the pro- 
visions of the law giving the shippers 
protection against the forwarder? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. That is correct. 

Mr. PATRICK. Legal and at the same 
time regulate? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. That is correct, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand this bill, it is simply a plan to 
impose restrictions on people that are in 
the business of shipping freight by con- 
solidated carload shipments in order to 
take advantage of carload rates. As a 
former member of the Railroad Advisory 
Board, which met with the railroad ship- 
pers and railroad officials three times a 
year, it is my opinion that if there is any- 
thing in the whole railroad rate structure 
that has operated to take business away 
from the railroads, create a loss of busi- 
ness, it is the old, archaic, out-of-date 
western classification system of classify- 
ing freight. In the railroad rate struc- 
ture we have three or four different clas- 
sifications of rates. In the first place, the 
commodities and freight to be shipped is 
classified. There are carload rates and 
less-than-carload rates, There are dif- 
ferent classifications for most every kind 
of freight, and then you have the dis- 
tance tariffs and special commodity rates. 

Just as an illustration, if you are ship- 
ping explosives of dynamite less-than- 
carload it is double first class, and thereby 
the freight rate is double the highest 
regular rate. If you are shipping a coop 
of live chickens it is double first class. 
Now, when the trucks come along looking 
for business, they are not asking about 
class. They want business and a load of 
freight, and by a simple rate structure 
they pick up the commodities and move 
them and take them away from the rail- 
roads, 

I have tried in these meetings to talk 
about this old, out-of-date western classi- 
fication system of making rates. But the 
railroad officials in charge of the meeting 
objected with the assertion they did not 
want controversial subjects raised. They 
have a regulation in that western classi- 
fication about shipping vehicles, for in- 
stance. If a buggy has one seat the 
weight is fixed at a minimum arbitrarily. 
If it has two seats it must weigh so much 
more, no matter what it really weighs. 
The shipper has to pay the freight on that 


I happened to be a member of a jury in 
the Federal court in a case where a 
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farmer came to ship his movables, and 
when the agent gave him a quotation it 
cost $145 to ship two buggies a short 
distance. The farmer kicked. The 
agent said, “They are old, perhaps you 
can ship them as junk.” So he billed 
them out as junk. The enterprising 
agent at the other end revised the freight 
bill and he charged the man $145. He 
said, “I will not pay it. The junk rate 
is $40.” However, the classification rate 
was $145. So they were later sold as 
unclaimed freight at an “on hand” sale 
by the railroad company and brought 
$42. The railroad came into the Federal 
court and sued the shipper for the dif- 
ference between the freight charge and 
sale price and I happened to be on the 
jury. The jury decided that the best 
evidence of the value of those vehicles 
was the price they brought, and they 
let the railroad pay the cost of the case. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
nen from Idaho 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. I just wanted to state 
that the gentleman is getting the cart 
before the horse. If we let the natural 
operation of the law as it stands today 
and has stood since 1937 go into opera- 
tion, it would knock the whole freight 
forwarding business into a cocked hat. 

Mr. WHITE. If the railroads object 
to the plan, why do they not go into the 
consolidated carload business? Why do 
they let outsiders come in and do their 
work for them? 

Mr. PATRICK. If Iam a farmer can 
I not raise chickens also? 

Mr. WHITE. That is perfectly cor- 
rect, but that is no answer to this ques- 
tion. If somebody has the enterprise to 
gather in these shipments and put them 
into consolidated carloads and ship them 
to the other end and do it on the pub- 
lished carload rates, what is the objec- 
tion to it? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
refer to subsection (c) of section 402 of 
the bill he will see there are specific ex- 
emptions for many of the people to whom 
he is directly referring. 

Mr. WHITE. The only exemption I 
noticed there was for the full car ship- 
ment. This bill seeks to force the ship- 
per with less than carload shipments 
that is handled by the forwarder who 
gathers up shipments and consolidates 
them to pay a higher rate. It is a blow 
aimed at truck transportation in dis- 
tributing these shipments and nothing 
else can be made out of it. 

Mr. HALLECK. The subsection to 
which I just referred specifically refers 
to pool car shippers and to those who 
consolidate their own shipments; and 
another section, section 408 of the bill, 
specifically provides that those who fur- 
nish like instrumentalities or services 
under like conditions shall be entitled 
to the same rate consideration, 
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Mr. WHITE. The gentleman refers to 
pool car shipments, and that is what these 
freight forwarders do, they pool their 
shipments. Is it not the same thing? 

Mr. PATRICK. That is it, exactly. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 


Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, the points to which I desired 
to direct attention have been somewhat 
covered in the remarks already made, es- 
pecially in the statements made by the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

I will ask permission when we go back 
in the House to extend my remarks and 
to inciude therein a letter I received on 
some points I want to have considered by 
the conferees when the bill goes to con- 
ference. 

The matter referred to follows: 

R-B FREIGHT LINES, INC., 
Aberdeen, S. Da., September 22, 1941. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
House o; Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I believe I wrote you some time 
ago indicating my support of Senate bill No, 
210. This bill has now been reported out of 
the committee and I understand is before 
your House for action. This bill is the 
freight-forwarder bill. Due to the manner in 
which it has been cut up and amended from 
its original form, I now wish to express oppo- 
sition to it and to urge you to cast your 
vote egainst it. I believe we would be better 
off without the bill at all rather than to have 
it with its present weaknesses. 

First. In its present form large shippers 
would be permitted to organize subsidiary 
companies, call them freight forwarders, and 
thus break down the freight-rate structure 
and otherwise gain an advantage over the 
smaller shippers. For example, any one of 
the numerous chain stores of national char- 
acte, could assemble their small shipments 
and forward them in carloads or truckloads 
at the carload or truckload rate from New 
York, for example, to Minneapolis, and then 
ship them in less-carload or less-truckload 
movements to the numerous points in the 
region of Minneapolis. A smaller shipper in 
New York, for example, must pay the less- 
truckload or the less-carload rate all the way 
through, and, of course, it is much higher 
than the combination of carload rate to Min- 
neapolis and the less-carload rate beyond. 
The shipper may argue that they have such 
a privilege today and they do. However, in 
order to take advantage of it they have to 
employ the services of a warehouse company 
at Minneapolis or any other similar point who 
will have charge of sorting out the carload 
or truckload and reshipping. They have to 
pay extra for that service and its advantage 
is somewhat eliminated. 

Second. The bill exempts the forwarders of 
single general commodities. For example, a 
forwarder in Kentucky, where there are nu- 
merous distilleries, could assemble and for- 
ward without any regulation at ail truck- 
loads and carloads of liquor. From the South- 
east, where cotton piece goods are made and 
have always been very important, and in the 
Fresent shortage of silk will be more impor- 
tant, a forwarder there handling only cotton 
piece goods would be entirely free of regu- 
lation. 

Third. The present bill does not contain a 
proper rate-making rule. It will permit the 
forwarding companies’ rate to be made with- 
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out rel tion or consideration to the rates of 
either rail or truck or other forms of trans- 
portation. It would have a most disastrous 
effect upon our freight rates. 

Fourth. The bill does not contain any re- 
striction against the organization or owner- 
ship of a freight-forwarder company by 
common carriers. A common carrier-con- 
trolled-forwarding company has been used 
in the past and under the law could con- 
tinue to be used in the future as a basis 
for discrimination and abuse. While the 
forwarding company could not compel a 
common carrier to give them any special 
consideration or rate adjustment, on the 
other hand, the common carrier which con- 
trols the forwarding company could exact 
unreasonable divisions and concessions from 
a connecting carrier on ordinary regular 
business under the threat, implied or other- 
wise, that if they did not accede to their 
demands on the ordinary traffic they would 
not give them any of the forwarder company 
business. 

Fifth. There are numerous other smaller 
Objectionable items in it. For example, the 
bill requirés motor carriers interchanging 
freight with freight forwarders to sign the 
bills of lading as agents of the forwarder 
and not as the originating motor carriers. 
We seriously object to signing a bill of lading 
as agent for anybody. We are no more the 
agent of the freight forwarder than of any 
other shipper. 

Amendments are made from the floor in 
line with these points I have discussed. I 
would be very happy to have you support 
those amendments but in its present form 
we urge you to vote against this measure. 
I am writing a similar letter to Mr. MUNDT, 

Yours truly, 
R-B FREIGHT LINES, INC., 
S. W. W. Carr, Trafic Manager. 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I never appreciated my member- 
ship on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce so much as I have 
appreciated it since this particular bill 
has been under consideration. It is no 
secret that there were tremendous dif- 
ferences within the committee as to just 
what should be done about this bill, and 
I think those of you who have been here 
in attendance on this debate can begin 
to see that a lot of difficult, complex, 
technical problems have had to be dealt 
with. I think it might also be fair to 
say now that this proposal in certain 
parts does not exactly suit every indi- 
vidual member of the committee, but the 
bill as a whole does represent the com- 
posite judgment, the best judgment of 
that whole committee. Every member 
— 51 committee is here supporting the 

There is another thing I want to say 
about that committee and its considera- 
tion of this bill. We have heard a lot 
of talk in many places about partisan- 
ship and about legislative judgment be- 
ing influenced by partisanship as against 
other considerations, Personally I have 
felt those contentions much overdrawn. 
Ihave served on this committee for quite 
some time now and I thinl you will be 
interested in knowing that not once dur- 
ing my service on the committee have 
I seen it divide on partisan lines, and I 
hope it continues that way. That is not 
to say that we do not have our differences 
and that there are not some pretty hot 
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arguments. There are, but they are not 

on partisan lines. Rather do they have 

to do with the effort of the committee to 

harmonize and adjust differences and to 

— 55 work out the best legislation pos- 
e, 

Freight forwarders have never been 
controlled by legislation, they have never 
been regulated; so to this extent this is 
pioneering legislation. It breaks new 
ground, and there is no one who can say 
that this bill is letter perfect. In all 
probability it is not letter perfect, but it 
does represent careful consideration and 
painstaking work on the part of our 
committee. As the bill comes to you to- 
day it is of course subject to amendment, 
Frequently, legislative committees con- 
tend that their bills and proposals are of 
such a technical and difficult nature that 
the House should not undertake to write 
them on the floor and therefore they 
must have a gag rule. This bill is not 
here under any gag rule. The Committee 
of the Whole sitting here today could 
adopt any amendment it wanted to, but 
I would like to suggest that I do not think 
it would be very helpful if amendments 
were adopted to this bill and I suggest 
this solely because I know something of 
the work the committee has done on the 
bill, And further the bill will go to con- 
ference. All after the enacting clause 
of the bill as it came from the Senate 
has been stricken out. It will therefore 
all be in conference and there will be a 
further opportunity to make such ad- 
justment as is needed. 

Many Members have asked me what a 
freight forwarder is and what this bill 
tries todo. Iam going to try to tell you, 
not that it has not been done before, 
for it has, and splendidly by other Mem- 
bers, but maybe I can help a little. The 
forwarders came into operation back 
some years ago because of a definite need 
in the transportation picture of the 
country. 

What does a freight forwarder do? A 
freight forwarder does not have any 
trucks, does not own any railroad trains. 
He has warehouses, he has an office force. 
He finds out where there are shipments 
of freight, say around the city of Chicago, 
going to destinations around another 
city. He arranges with the motor-vehicle 
operator to pick up those different ship- 
ments of freight and bring them to what 
is called a key point, the city of Chicago. 
Then he puts those shipments into freight 
or truck carload lots, delivers them to the 
railroad or the through truck operator 
consigns them to a common destination, 
and when they reach that destination, 
say New York City, he arranges with 
truckers in New York City or motor car- 
riers in New York City to distribute that 
freight to the people to whom it is con- 
signed at locations around or in New York 
City. 

The forwarder system developed be- 
cause it provided almost overnight sery- 
ice between sections of the country. It 
speeded up delivery of individual ship- 
ments of freight from this place to an- 
other place. It speeded it up over so- 
called less-than-carload-lot freight ship- 
ments—that is, freight shipments that 
go in less-than-carload lots, where you 
deliver it to one railroad, and three or 
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four other railroads handle it, and 
finally it gets to its destination. Because 
of this great speed the forwarder per- 
formed a valuable service and came into 
great use in the country. 

Now, the forwarder some place had to 
make some money. Where did he make 
it? He said to the motor-vehicle oper- 
ator: “We do a great volume. You do 
not have to hunt up where this freight 
is. We arrange all that for you and we 
do a lot of the paper work. It goes with 
regularity. So you give us a little cheaper 
rate than you would give the individual 
who seeks to ship over your line the same 
sort of freight.” The motor-vehicle car- 
rier said, “All right, we will do that.” 

Now, then, the forwarder got the ad- 
vantage of the carload rate for the line 
haul. When it came to distributing the 
freight, fanning it out to the different 
people who received it, he again received 
this rate concession from the motor-ve- 
hicle carrier who distributed the freight. 
That worked along all right. 

Then in 1935 we adoptec the Motor Ve- 
hicle Act which for the first time regu- 
lated motor-vehicle carriers. Subse- 
quently, in the Acme Fast Freight Co. 
case, the I. C. C. determined that the 
motor-vehicle carrier could not give this 
rate concession. It had come to be a 
joint rate to the forwarder for this con- 
solidating and distributing service at each 
end of the line haul. What did that 
mean? It meant that that margin of 
profit that the forwarder was operating 
on was to be taken away from him un- 
less some legislation was adopted. 

What does it come down to? It comes 
down to a question of policy to be deter- 
mined by the Congress. Do we think 
that the forwarder should be kept in 
operation? Do they perform a valuable 
service to the country and to our econ- 
omy generally, and is it fair, more spe- 
cifically, to have a cheaper rate for the 
forwarder from the motor-truck carrier 
that is hauling the freight into the key 
point than it is to the individual who 
has just one shipment that he has the 
motor-vehicle carrier pick up and take to 
the key point? 

That really was the most difficult 
question we had to contend with: There 
were those who said there should be no 
cheaper rate, that the motor-vehicle 
carrier should charge his full established 
tariff against the forwarder, even as he 
would against me as an individual. But 
I think the best informed judgment, the 
fairest judgment, is that the forwarder 
in that operation performed a service 
that is valuable to the motor-vehicle car- 
rier. He knows where the freight is. He 
saves the motor-vehicle carrier the ne- 
cessity of soliciting the freight, of doing a 
lot of the paper work, and he affords a 
degree of regularity; also he deals in 
greater volume. 

At one time it was contended that there 
should be some reduction in rate below 
the carload rate or truckload rate for the 
line haul. The committee decided against 
that because, as I understood it, the com- 
mittee could not find justification for a 
differential in those circumstances; but 
the differential in respect to the consoli- 
dating and distribution of the freight has 
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been recognized by the committee and 
is presently written into this bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALLECK: I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I just wonder if this bill 
includes by its definition of what a freight 
forwarder is certain groups of shippers 
or shipper agents who might consolidate 
themselves to serve themselves or the 
persons that they represent and who are 
not doing business for profit or as a pub- 
lic service? Is the bill clear in that 
respect, in the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. HALLECK. That was one of the 
most difficult problems with which we had 
to deal. The answer to that question is 
emphatically “Yes.” 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, we 
listened to those pleas. We understood 
and knew that for instance the furni- 
ture manufacturers have for years been 
pooling their shipments and taking ad- 
vantage of the special rate. There is also 
an exemption for farm commodities; 
there is an exemption that has been 
talked about for one commodity for- 
warder; then, in addition, there is a spe- 
cific provision that any shipper or group 
of shippers who utilize the services of 
the so-called underlying carriers under 
similar conditions to those of the for- 
warders may have the same advantage 
of these special rates. So I am convinced 
in my own mind that we have covered 
all of the cases in which there is real 
merit and that hardship will be kept at 
an absolute minimum. 

1 PATRICK. Will the gentleman 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE] asked a question and 
I did not get it in time to properly an- 
swer the question, and I would like to 
have the gentleman give me an answer, 
because I think he is one member of the 
committee who can answer it. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman un- 
duly flatters me. 

Mr. PATRICK. The question asked by 
the gentleman from Texas was this, Why 
should a railroad be permitted under 
this bill to operate its own forwarding 
company? 

Mr. HALLECK. I heard that ques- 
tion. I may say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poacs] that that was another 
difficult question we had to deal with. 
On one side it was urged that if railroad 
companies can own and operate forward- 
ing companies, they have some sort of 
an added power to destroy the forwarding 
business. On the other side, and that 
is what I think should be suggested here 
because the committee has written the 
bill as it is, may I say that if a railroad 
company wants to go into the forwarder 
business it must do so through a sub- 
sidiary. They cannot directly go into 
the business. You may say, “Well, that 
after all is not much protection.” But 
let us look at the thing a little bit. There 
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are forwarding companies today the 
stock interest in which is owned by rail- 
roads. Many railroads do not have any 
such interests. Ihave not heard it urged 
that they had created any undue hard- 
ship. There was another thing that a 
number of the railroads talked to us 
about. They said, “You put this tremen- 
dous volume of traffic into the hands of 
a forwarder and you thereby give him the 
right to prefer one carrier against an- 
other. It is in such tremendous volume 
that it could be completely destructive.” 

I can see some little merit, quite a little 
bit of merit, in fact, in the suggestion 
that if a railroad caught in that sort of 
a circumstance felt that its subsidiary 
should engage in the forwarding business 
it should be permitted to go ahead and 
operate on that basis. I recognize that 
it is a tremendously difficult problem. 

I do not want to get off into something 
that is as technical as it can be, but this is 
kind of “reverse English” of the so-called 
commodities clause; that is, that rail- 
roads cannot go into a manufacturing 
business. There are people who urge 
that no tire manufacturing concern 
should have a retail tire outlet. You 
have heard all of those arguments. I 
believe those are tremendous problems 
that the Congress must constantly be re- 
garding and considering, but I am con- 
vinced that there is no such provision in 
this bill as will bring about any unfair 
or unjust discrimination against the for- 
warders who are operating as such. 

It was contended that no big retail- 
store company, say, should be permitted 
to have a forwarding company transport 
its own goods and at the same time hold 
itself out as a forwarder and common 
carrier for hire to do a similar service for 
persons other than itself. That was an- 
other problem with which we had to 
contend. 

All I can say to the gentleman is that 
I am convinced the members of the com- 
mittee have tried to do the best job with 
it we possibly could do. We hope that 
there are no inequities. If they develop, 
then I would be the first to say that the 
Congress should reassert its leadership 
and cure them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Another problem was 
involved in the consideration of this pro- 
posed legislation, coming on as it has at 
this particular time. There is not a 
Member of the House who is not hoping 
and praying that in this crisis and emer- 
gency our transportation system will be 
able to do the job. I for one am sure it 
will do the job, efficientiy and well. 
Transportation is an absolutely essential 
part of our national defense. The 
transportation of materials from given 
places to other places where they may be 
manufactured into munitions of war, 
into the guns and the airplanes we need, 
is absolutely essential to our national 
defense. As one who has given some 
thought to the problem, I know that the 
transportation system will be benefited 
tremendously by consolidation of ship- 
ments, by expeditious movement of ship- 
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ments, and by the complete use of the 
facilities that are available. The for- 
warders have performed that kind of a 
service. 

We recognize that to disturb the status 
quo at the moment might not be a very 
good thing for the country, so we have 
provided in this bill that the status 
quo—the joint rates that are now in 
effect under which the forwarders are 
operating—shall continue for 18 months. 
New rates can be fixed for a period of 6 
months, then for an additional period of 
12 months the status quo shall be main- 
tained while the forwarders are comply- 
ing with the new rules and provisions 
to be set up in this legislation. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK., I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LEA. May I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that I have a 
letter from the War Department, also 
one from the Navy Department, dwelling 
upon the importance of this forwarder 
service in the present situation, with ref- 
erence to subcontracting all over the 
country and also the delivery of war ma- 
terials as well as parts of airplanes. 
They state that they have found the for- 
warder service gives a reliable service and 
more prompt delivery, and affords an op- 
portunity of tracing shipments more 
easily than any other service they have 
had. They also state it is important to 
have this legislation become law. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. I did not 
have that specific information, but I 
knew, in a general way, that that was 
the truth. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks 


of revision of rates after 18 months. Is 


it expected that the rate will be decreased 
or increased after 18 months? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right along 
the line of what I was coming to, because 
I think that is perhaps one of the final 
phases in the problem. Forwarders’ 
rates will be published with the I. C. C. 
They are subject to review by the I. C. C. 
upon complaint within 30 days, I believe. 
This simply means that the I. C. C. has 
complete control over these rates. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 

Chairman, I yield to the gentleman such 
additional time as he may desire, within 
the limit of the time that is at my dis- 
posal. 
Mr. HALLECK. I hesitate to impose 
upon the Committee, and I appreciate 
the gentleman’s kindness, but I would 
just like to cover this point. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentieman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a valuable statement. 

Mr. HALLECK. As far as rates are 
concerned, we have had in the past year 
some differences of opinion about the 
extent to which the Congress should go 
in fixing rates. I belong to that school of 
thought which holds that the general 
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rules of rate making should be fixed by 
the Congress. Then we have set up the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an in- 
dependent agency of the Government, 
charged with the duty of making rates. 
It is their duty to make the rates. As 
far as I am concerned, I shall continue 
to subscribe to that principle. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve the principle of competition enters 
into the question of rate-making in any 
way? 

Mr. HALLECK. Take the matter of 
certificates of convenience and necessity, 
for instance, This bill specifically pro- 
vides that no person shall be prevented 
from going into the forwarder business 
simply because somebody else is in the 
business. That is the first time this 
principle has been written in legislation. 

Mr. WHITE. There is no competition 
if the rates are fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. HALLECK. There is competition. 
I do not want to get into an argument 
with the gentleman about competition. 
If the gentleman is seeking to engage 
me in a discussion as to the relative mer- 
its of absolute open competition and 
Federal regulation, let me suggest to the 
gentleman that, normally, carriers oper- 
ate under a franchise and, in exchange 
for that franchise, they submit to the 
Government the right to fix their rates 
on a fair and equitable basis. If rates 
are too high it is because the regulatory 
body has not properly fixed them. You 
cannot have your cake and eat it too. If 
you want to do away with the I. C. C. 
and throw this whole thing open, then 
you should advocate that, but if on the 
contrary you think that regulation has 
been in the interest of the shipping pub- 
lic to avoid discrimination and to bring 
about regulation of rates downward, then 
te 3 to say that you stand for the 

Mr. WHITE. Do you think that the 
I. C. C. is revising the rates to meet the 
effect of competition? 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know what 
the gentleman is complaining about. 

Mr. WHITE. I am not complaining. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is 
complaining because they recognize com- 
petition. The only question that is really 
involved here is that the I. C. C. is in 
control of these rates. I know that cer- 
tain interests feel that the Congress 
should set a definite rule and fix a def- 
inite rate below which forwarders’ rates 
could not go. It seems to me, and I rec- 
ognize some of the grcunds for their 
fears, ‘hat they fly in the face of what 
I conceive to be the fundamental rela- 
tionship between the I. C. C. and the 
Congress in respect to making rates. 

I realize there are certain truck inter- 
ests and motor-vehicle carriers who are 
disturbed by one thing or another in this 
bill. Well, we could not satisfy every- 
body. You just cannot do that. There 
are too many divergent interests and T 
do not blame any interest for trying to 
get the most it can. I think it is fair to 
say that maybe some of the railroads are 
not altogether satisfied with this bill and 
I know that all the forwarders are not 
satisfied, and I have had a difficult time 
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satisfying myself about it, but I finally 
have reached the point where I think 
the bill represents a sane approach to a 
highly complex and difficult problem. I 
just hope the House will recognize that 
fact and adopt this bill. If any real de- 
fects are established, there will be oppor- 
tunity to take them out in conference. 

You know, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is one committee 
that keeps a propcsal like this in suspen- 
sion right up to the day it brings it to 
the House, and if someone comes in with 
an objection or a complaint that he can 
justify there is no disposition on the 
part of our committee to say we are not 
going to change it. We will change it to 
meet what we think is a valid objection. 

This measure has been through that 
process carefully and painstakingly. For 
that I want to commend my chairman, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LEA], 
who is one of the finest, fairest, and 
ablest men in this whole House, and our 
ranking Republican Member, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], 
who is of a kind with our chairman and 
who has worked side by side with our 
chairman and with all of the rest of us 
in bringing this bill out for consideration 
by the House. 

Mr, LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to use to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill is likely to go to conference and 
I feel the conferees will do the right thing 
about it. However, for your considera- 
tion, I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that I have received a telegram 
from the Associated Motor Carriers of 
Oklahoma, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., a 
letter from the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Washington, and a letter 
from Mr. Doane Farr, of Clinton, Okla., 
in opposition to this bill, which I hand 
you for your careful consideration. 
Please note the desired changes which 
they have requested. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I want to say in response to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK], aside from the interest of 
the chairman in this matter, I feel the 
House owes a debt of appreciation to the 
members of the committee, and particu- 
larly to the members of the subcommittee 
that had this legislation under consider- 
ation. It has many ramifications and 
technical features that required long and 
patient industry. The members of the 
subcommittee devoted themselves to the 
problems throughout many weeks. 

The gentleman from Indiana, as evi- 
denced by the able speech he has just 
made, gave the committee the benefit of 
his never-failing constructive ability. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, 
Wotverton], as the ranking minority 
member, gave unstinted work to these 
problems and with an ability of which 
every member of the committee is well 
aware. I appreciate his good support of 
this measure today as well as the fine 
contributions he has made to other im- 
portant measures we have brought to the 
House in recent years. 
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Nor could I let this moment pass with- 
out a word of appreciation of the assist- 
ance of our old beloved colleague from 
Ohio, Bos Crosser. Experienced, able, 
rich in common sense, he is a great asset 
to our committee in this as in all matters 
before our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
the time to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, as has 
already been said, there has been much 
controversy in regard to this measure. 
That has been due to the fact that it is 
very technical and not understood at a 
moment’s glance. I think I may say 
with all propriety, as the chairman and 
other members of the committee have 
said, that no measure has been given 
more painstaking attention than has 
been given this measure by the subcom- 
mittee, and also by the entire Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
the House. I think the measure now sub- 
mitted as a result of the committee’s de- 
liberations is entitled to the unanimous 
vote of the House. 

I know that anyone who understands 
the true function of the freight for- 
warder must admit that it serves a public 
purpose. It enables the shippers of the 
country in many, many cases to secure 
transportation services at a much lower 
cost than would be possible if the freight 
forwarder did not exist. The freight for- 
warder collects enough freight to make 
up a full carload or a full truckload and 
gets the carload or truckload rates when 
he ships it to its destination. On the 
other hand, he generally also charges a 
lower rate to his customers, those who 
furnish him the shipments that make up 
the carload lots, than the less-than-car- 
load rates that they would be required to 
pay if the freight forwarder was not in 
existence. The result is that the ship- 
pers throughout the country receive a 
real benefit in the way of reduced rates, 
but generally also what is far more im- 
portant than that, namely, an improved 
type of service. Since the freight for- 
warder began to do business, he has kept 
in touch with shipments of commodities 
from the time of taking charge of same 
until delivered, seeing to it that there 
has been no unnecessary delay. 

The freight forwarder has a competent 
force to keep in touch with shipments at 
various points on the route over which 
goods entrusted to it are sent. The for- 
warder renders not only prompt service 
but knows where the shipment is at any 
time. So it will be noted that there is 
generally not only a lower rate made pos- 
sible to the public as a result of the 
freight forwarder, but frequently an im- 
proved quality of service is assured. The 
question is whether we want to continue 
that kind of service or not; and if so, 
shall we regulate the freight forwarders 
or not? The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held that the law now on 
the statute books does not provide for 
the regulation of freight forwarders, 
That being so, it seems to me that since 
carriers are regulated we should also 
make certain that forwarders are prop- 
erly regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is little that could 
be added to what has been said as to the 
technical features by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, by the rank- 
ing minority member of our committee, 
and by other members of the committee. 
The measure is a meritorious one and 
should receive the unanimous vote of the 
House. It is undoubtedly in the interest 
of the American people as a whole. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, that con- 
cludes the general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther debate, the Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is further 
amended by adding after part III thereof the 
following part IV: 


“Part IV 
“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 401. This part, divided into sections 
according to the following table of contents, 
may be cited as part IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act: 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 


“Sec. 401. Short title. 

“Sec. 402. Definitions and exemptions. 

“Sec. 403. General powers and duties of 
Commission. 

“Sec. 404. Rates, charges, and practices. 

“Sec. 405. Tariffs of freight forwarders. 

“Sec. 406. Commission's authority over 
rates and practices. 

“Sec. 407. Motor-carrier rates applicable to 
small-parcel orwarding. 

“Sec. 408. Authority for assembling and 
distribution rates. 

“Sec. 409. Adjustment period pending es- 
tablishment of assembling and distribution 
rates. 

“Sec. 410. Permits. 

“Sec.411. Relationship between freight 
forwarders and other persons. 

“Src. 412. Accounts, records, and reports. 

“Sec. 413. Bills of lading and delivery of 
property. 

“Src. 414. Collection of rates and charges. 

“Sec. 415. Allowances to shippers for trans- 
portation service. 

“Sec. 416. Notices, orders, and service of 
processes. 

“Sec. 417. Enforcement and procedure. 

“Sec. 418, Carriers the services of which 
freight forwarders may utilize. 

“Sec. 419. Liability for past acts and omis- 
sions. 

“Sec. 420. Unlawful acts and penalties, 

“Sec. 421. Separability of provisions. 


“DEFINITIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 
“Sec. 402. (a) For the purposes of this 
rt— 


pa 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes an individ- 
ual, firm, partnership, corporation, com- 
pany, association, or joint-stock association, 
and includes a trustee, receiver, assignee, or 
personal representative thereof. 

“(2) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(3) The term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States or the District of Columbia. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ means the 
States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(5) The term ‘freight forwarder’ means 
any person which (otherwise than as a car- 
rier subject to pt. I, II, or III of this act) 
holds itself out to the general public to 
transport or provide transportation of prop- 
erty, or any class or classes of property, for 
compensation, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and which, in the ordinary and usual 
course of its undertaking, (A) assembles and 
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consolidates or provides for assembling and 
consolidating shipments of such property, 
and performs or provides for the perform- 
ance of break-bulk and distributing opera- 
tions with respect to such consolidated ship- 
ments, and (B) assumes responsibility for 
the transportatior of such property from 
point of receipt to point of destination, and 
(C) utilizes, for the whole or any part of the 
transportation of such shipments, the serv- 
ices of a carrier or carriers subject to part 
I, II, or II of this act. 

“(6) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ means transportation (A) between a 
point in a State and a point in another State, 
whether or not such transportation takes 
place wholly within the United States; 
(B) between points within the same State 
but through any place outside thereof; or 
(C) between any point in the United States 
and any point outside thereof, but only 
(i) imsofar as such tion takes place 
from any point in the United States to any 
other point therein, prior to transshipment at 
a place within the United States for move- 
ment to a place outside thereof, and (ii) in- 
sofar as such transportation takes place from 
any point in the United States to any other 
point therein, after transshipment at a point 
within the United States in a movement from 
a place outside thereof. 

(7) The term ‘service subject to this part’ 
means any or all of the service in connection 
with the transportation in interstate or for- 
eign commerce which any person undertakes 
to perform as a freight forwarder, or which 
such person is authorized or required by or 
under the authority of this part to perform; 
but such term shall not include that part of 
the undertaking of any such person for the 
performance of which the services of an air 
carrier subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, are utilized, or for the 
performance of which transportation by 
motor vehicle exempted under the provisions 
of section 203 (b) (7a) of this act is utilized. 

“(8) Wherever reference is made to control 
(in referring to a relationship between any 
person or persons and another person or per- 
sons), such reference shali be construed to 
include actual as well as legal control, 
whether maintained or exercised through or 
by reason of the method of or circumstances 
surrounding organization oor operation, 
through or by common directors, officers, or 
stockholders, a voting trust or trusts, a hold- 
ing or investment company or companies, or 
through or by any other direct or indirect 
means; and to include the power to exercise 
control. 

“(b) The provisions of this part shall not 
apply (1) to service performed by or under 
the direction of a cooperative association, as 
defined in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
approved June 15, 1929, as amended, or by a 
federation of such cooperative associations, 
if such federation possesses no greater powers 
or purposes than cooperative associations so 
defined, or (2) where the property with re- 
spect to which service is performed consists 
of ordinary livestock, fish (including shell- 
fish), agricultural commodities (not includ- 
ing manufactured products thereof), a single 
general commodity, or used household goods, 
if the person performing such service engages 
in service subject to this part with respect 
to not more than one of the classifications of 
property above specified. 

“(c) The provisions of this part shall not 
be construed to apply (1) to the operations 
of a shipper, or a group or association of 
shippers, in consolidating or distributing 
freight for themselves or for the members 
thereof, on a nonprofit basis, for the purpose 
of securing the benefits of carload, truckload, 
or other volume rates, or (2) to the opera- 
tions of a warehouseman or other shippers’ 
agent, in consolidating or distributing pool 
cars, whose services and responsibilities to 
shippers in connection with such operations 
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are confined to the terminal area in which 
such operations are performed. 


“GENERAL POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


“Sec. 403. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to administer the provisions of 
this part, and to that end it shall have the 
authority to make and amend such rules and 
regulations anr. to Issue such orders as may 
be necessary to carry out its provisions. 

“(b) The Commission shall have authority 
to establish reasonable requirements with 
respect to continuous and adequate service. 

“(c) The Commission shall have authority 
to prescribe reasonable rules and regulations 
governing the filing of surety bonds, policies 
of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer, 
or other securities or agreements, in such 
reasonable amount as the Commission may 
require, to be conditioned to pay, within the 
amount of such surety bonds, policies of 
insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer, or 
other securities or agreements, for loss of or 
damage to property with respect to which a 
freight forwarder performs service subject to 
this part, 

“(d) The Commission shall have authority 
to prescribe reasonable rules and regulations 
governing the filing of surety bonds, policies 
of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer, 
or other securities or agreements, in such 
reasonable amount as the Commission may 
require, conditioned to pay, within the 
amount of such surety bonds, policies of in- 
surance, qualifications as a self-inrurer, or 
other securities or agreements, any final 
judgment recovered against a freight for- 
warder on account of bodily injuries to or 
death of any person, or loss of or damage to 
property (except property referred to in sub- 
section (c) of this section), resulting from 
the negligent operation, maintenance, or use 
of motor vehicles operated by or under the 
direction and control of such freight for- 
warder, in service subject to this part, in 
the performance of transfer, collection, or 
delivery services. 

“(e) The Commission shall have authority, 
for purposes of the administration of the 
provisions of this part, to inquire into and 
report on the management of the business of 
freight forwarders, and to inquire into and 
report on the management of the business 
of persons controlling, controlled by, or 
under a common control with freight for- 
warders, to the extent that the business of 
such persons is related to the management 
of the business of one or more such freight 
forwarders, and the Commission shall keep 
itself informed as to the manner and method 
in which the same are conducted. The Com- 
mission may obtain from such freight for- 
warders and persons such information as 
the Commission deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this part; and may 
transmit to Congress from time to time, such 
recommendations (including recommenda- 
tions as to additional legislation) as the Com- 
mission may deem necessary. 

„H) The Commission may investigate, 
either upon complaint or upon its own initia- 
tive, whether any freight forwarder has failed 
to comply with any provision of this part 
or with any order, rule, regulation, or require- 
ment issued or established pursuant thereto, 
and, after notice and hearing, take appro- 
priate action to compel compliance there- 
with. Whenever the Commission is of 
opinion that any complaint does not state 
reasonable grounds for action on its part, it 
may dismiss such complaint. 


“RATES, CHARGES, AND PRACTICES 


“Sec, 404. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
freight forwarder to provide and furnish, 
upon reasonable request therefor, the service 
subject to this part covered by its permit 
issued under this part, and to establish, ob- 
serve, and enforce just and reasonable rates 
and charges therefor and just and reason- 
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able classifications, regulations, and prac- 
tices relating thereto and to the issuance, 
form, and substance of receipts and bills of 
lading, the manner and method of present- 
ing, marking, packing, and delivering prop- 
erty for transportation in service subject to 
this part, the facilities for such transporta- 
tion, and all other matters relating to or 
connected with such transportation, and 
every unjust or unreasonable rate, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice is pro- 
hibited and declared unlawful. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any freight 
forwarder, in service subject to this part, to 
make, give, or cause any undue or unreason- 
able preference or advantage to any particu- 
lar person, port, port district, gateway, transit 
point, locality, region, district, territory, or 
description of traffic in any respect what- 
soever; or to subject any particular person, 
port, port district, gateway, transit point, 
locality, region, district, territory, or descrip- 
tion of traffic to any unjust discrimination 
or any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not be 
construed to apply to discriminations, preju- 
dice, or disadvantage to the traffic of any 
carrier of whatever description, 


“TARIFFS OF FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


“Seo. 405. (a) Every freight forwarder shall 
file with the Commission and print, and 
keep open to public inspection, tariffs show- 
ing its rates and charges for service subject 
to this part, and all classifications, rules, 
regulations, and practices with respect 
thereto. Such tariffs shall become effective 
only after 30 days’ notice, and shall plainly 
state the points between which property will 
be transported, the classification of property, 
and, separately, all terminal charges, or other 
charges which the Commission shall require 
to be so stated, all privileges or facilities 
granted or allowed, and any rules or regula- 
tions which in anywise change, affect, or 
determine any part or the aggregate of such 
rates or charges, or the value of the service 
rendered to the shipper or consignee. 

“(b) All rates and charges of freight for- 
warders for service subject to this part shall 
be stated in lawful money of the United 
States. The Commission shall by regula- 
tions prescribe the form and manner in 
which the tariffs to which this section ap- 
plies shall be published, filed, and posted; 
and the Commission is authorized to reject 
any tariff filed with it which is not in ac- 
cordance with this section and with such 
regulations, Any tariff so rejected by the 
Commission shall be void and its use shall 
be unlawful. 

“(c) No freight forwarder shall charge or 
demand or collect or receive a greater or 
less or different compensation for or in con- 
nection with service subject to this part than 
the rates or charges specified therefor in its 
tariffs lawfully in effect; and no freight for- 
warder shall refund or remit in any manner 
or by any device any portion of the rates or 
charges so specified, or extend to any person 
any privileges or facilities in connection with 
such service and affecting the value thereof 
except such as are specified in its tariffs: 
Provided, That the provisions of section 22 
of part I of this act, as amended (relating 
to transportation free or at reduced rates), 
insofar as such provisions relate to trans- 
portation or service in the case of property, 
shall apply with respect to freight forwarders 
with like force and effect as in the case of 
those persons to which such provisions are 
specifically applicable. 

“(d) No change shall be made in any rate, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice 
specified in any effective tariff of a freight 
forwarder for or in connection with service 
subject to this part, except after 30 days’ 
notice of the proposed change, filed and 
posted in accordance with this section. Such 
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notice shall plainly state the change proposed 
to be made and the time when such change 
will take effect. The Commission may, in its 
discretion and for good cause shown, alloy 
changes upon notice less than that nerein 
a ae modify the requirements of this 

on respect to posting and of 
tariffs, either in particular eee by 
general order applicable to special circum- 
stances or conditions. 

“(e) No freight forwarder shall engage in 
service subject to this part unless the rates 
and charges for such service have been filed 
and published in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section. 


“COMMISSION’S AUTHORITY OVER RATES AND 
PRACTICES 


“Sec. 406, (a) Any person may make com- 
plaint in writing to the Commission that 
anything done or omitted to be done by any 
freight forwarder is or will be in violation of 
this part, Every complaint shall state fully 
the facts complained of and the reasons for 
such complaint. If such freight forwarder 
shall not satisfy the complaint within a time 
specified by the Commission, or there shall 
be any reasonable ground for investigating 
said complaint, it shall be the duty of the 
Commission to investigate the matters com- 
plained of in such manner and by such 
means as it shall deem proper. 

“(b) Whenever, after hearing, upon com- 
plaint or in an investigation on its own ini- 
tiative, the Commission shall be of opinion 
that any rate or charge demanded, charged, or 
collected for service subject to this part, or any 
classification, regulation, or practice relating 
thereto, is or will be unjust or unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial, or otherwise in viola- 
tion of any provision of this part, it shall 
determine and prescribe the lawful rate or 
charge or the maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum, rate or charge 
thereafter to be observed, or the lawful classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice thereafter to 
be made effective. 

“(c) In any proceeding to determine the 
justness or reasonableness of any rate or 
charge of any freight forwarder, for service 
subject to this part, there shall not be taken 
in consideration or allowed as evidence or 
elements of value of the property of such 
forwarder either good will, earning power, or 
the permit under which such forwarder is 
operating; and in applying for and receiving 
& permit under this part any such forwarder 
shall be deemed to have agreed to the provi- 
sions of this paragraph on its own behalf and 
on behalf of all transferees of such permit. 

“(d) In the exercise of its power to pre- 
scribe Just and reasonable rates and charges 
of freight forwarders, and classifications, 
regulations, and practices relating thereto, 
the Commission shall give due consideration, 
among other factors, to the effect of rates 
upon the movement of traffic by the freight 
forwarders for which the rates and charges are 
prescribed; to the need, in the public inter- 
est, of adequate and efficient freight-forwarder 
service at the lowest cost consistent with the 
furnishing of such service; and to the need 
of revenues sufficient to enable freight for- 
warders, under honest, economical, and ef- 
ficient management, to provide such service. 

“(e) Whenever there shall be filed with the 
Commission, under this part, any tariff stat- 
ing a new rate, charge, classification, regula- 
tion, or practice, the Commission may upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative at once, 
and, if it so orders, without answer or other 
formal pleading, but upon reasonable notice, 
enter upon an investigation concerning the 
lawfuless of such rate, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice, and, pending such 
hearing and the decision thereon, the Com- 
mission, by filing with such tariff and de- 
livering to the freight forwarder affected 
thereby, a statement in writing of its reasons 
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for such suspension, may from time to time 
suspend the operation of such tariff and defer 
the use of such rate, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice, but not for a longer 
period than 7 months beyond the time when. 
it would otherwise go into effect; and after 
hearing, whether completed before or after 
the rate, charge, classification, regulation, or 
goes into effect, the Commission may 
make such order with reference thereto as 
would be proper im a proceeding instituted 
after such rate, charge, classification, regula- 
tion, or practice had become effective. If the 
shall not have been concluded and 
an order made within the period of suspen- 
sion, the proposed rate, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice shall go into effect at 
the end of such period. At any hearing in- 
volving a change in a rate, charge, or classi- 
fication, or in a rule, regulation, or practice, 
the burden of proof shall be upon the freight 
forwarder to show that the proposed changed 
rate, charge, classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice is just and reasonable. 


“MOTOR CARRIER RATES APPLICABLE TO SMALL 
PARCEL FORWARDING 


“Sec. 407. In the establishment of rates or 
charges, classifications, rules, or regulations 
by common carriers by motor vehicle sub- 
ject to part II of this act, consideration may 
be given to the type of property tendered 
for transportation by any freight forwarder 
engaged exclusively in service with respect 
to parcels which do not exceed 70 pounds in 
weight or 100 inches in length and girth 
combined, with a view to affording, in the 
case of such transportation, rates or charges 
as low as may be consistent with the receiv- 
ing of reasonably adequate compensation by 
the carriers transportating such property. 
“AUTHORITY FOR ASSEMBLING AND DISTRIBUTION 

RATES 


“Sec, 408. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to make it unlawful for common car- 
riers subject to part I, IT, or IIT of this act ta 
establish and maintain assembling rates or 
charges and/or distribution rates or charges, 
and classifications, rules, and regulations with 
respect thereto, applicable to freight forward- 
ers and others who employ or utilize the in- 
strumentalities or services of such common 
carriers under like conditions, which differ 
from other rates or charges, classifications, 
rules, or regulations which contemporane- 
ously apply with respect to the employment 
or utilization of the same instrumentalities 
or services, if such difference is justified by a 
difference in the respective conditions under 
which such instrumentalities or services are 
employed or utilized. Vor the purposes of 
this section (1) the term ‘assembling rates or 
charges’ means rates or charges for the trans- 
portation of less-than-carload or less-than- 
truckload shipments into a point for further 
movement beyond as part of a carload or 
truckload shipment, and (2) the term ‘distri- 
bution rates or charges’ means rates or charges 
for the transportation of less-than-carload or 
less-than-truckload shipments moving from 
a point into which such shipments have 
moved as a part of a carload or truckload 
shipment. The provisions of this section 
shall not be construed to authorize the estab- 
lishment of assembling rates or charges or 
distribution rates or charges covering the line 
haul transportation between the principal 
concentration point and the principal break- 
bulk point. 


“ADJUSTMENT PERIOD PENDING ESTABLISHMENT 
OF ASSEMBLING AND DISTRIBUTION RATES 


“Sec. 409. (a) In order to provide a reason- 
able period of adjustment within which rates 
and charges may be established pursuant to 
the provisions of section 408, nothing in this 
act shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
freight forwarders and common carriers by 
motor vehicle subject to part I of this act to 
operate under joint rates or charges during a 
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of 18 months from the date of enact- 
ment of this part, but not thereafter. The 
provisions of part II of this act shall apply 
with respect to such joint rates or charges 
and the divisions thereof, and with respect to 
the parties thereto, as though such joint rates 
or charges had been established under the 
provisions of such part II, and the provisions 
of this part shall not apply with respect 
thereto: Provided, however, That— 

(1) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences contained in tariffs heretofore filed 
with the Commission shall become effective, 
without notice, as of the date of enactment of 
this part, unless the parties thereto file notice 
with the Commission, within 15 days after 
the date of enactment of this part, canceling 
such joint rates or charges and concurrences; 

“(2) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences, contained in tariffs heretofore offered 
for filing with the Commission, but rejected 
by the Commission, shall become effective, 
without notice, as of the date of enactment 
of this part, if filed with the Commission 
within 15 days after the date of enactment of 
this part; 

“(3) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences, under which freight forwarders and 
common carriers by motor vehicle subject to 
part I of this act were actually operating on 
July 1, 1941, may become effective, without 
notice, as of the date of enactment of this 
part, if tariffs covering such joint rates or 
charges and concurrences are filed with the 
Commission within 15 days after the date of 
enactment of this part; 

“(4) After the expiration of 6 months from 
the date of enactment of this part, (i) no 
new or additional joint rates or charges or 
divisions may be established under authority 
of this section, and (ii) no change shall be 
made in any joint rate or charge or division 
established, or which becomes effective, pur- 
suant to fhis subsection, except as may be re- 
quired by order of the Commission in the 
exercise of its powers under part II of this act; 

“(5) Any joint rate or charge or concur- 
rence established, or which becomes effective, 
pursuant to this subsection may at any time 
be canceled or withdrawn in accordance with 
the provisions of part II of this act; 

“(6) The filing of tariffs under paragraph 


20, 1937; 

“(7) For the purpose of computing the 
period of 15 days prescribed in paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of this subsection, the date of 


ferred to in this section shall no longer be 
lawfully in effect. 


“PERMITS 


“Sec. 410. (a) No person shall engage in 
service subject to this part unless such per- 
son holds a permit, issued by the Commission, 
authorizing such service; except that (1) any 
person engaged in service subject to this part 
when this section takes effect may continue 
to engage in such service for a period of 180 
days thereafter without a permit, and (2) if 
application for a permit is made to the Com- 
mission by such person within such period, 
such person may, under such regulations as 
the Commission shall prescribe, continue to 
engage in such service subject to this part 
until otherwise ordered by the Commission. 

“(b) Application for a permit shall be made 
in writing to the Commission, be verified 
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under oath, and shall be in such form and 
contain such information and be accompanied 
by proof of service upon such interested par- 
ties as the Commission shall, by regulations, 


“(c) The Commission shall issue a permit 
to any qualified applicant therefor, author- 
izing the whole or any part of the service 
covered by the application, if the Commis- 
sion finds that the applicant is ready, able, 
and willing properly to perform the service 
proposed, and that the proposed service, to 
the extent authorized by the permit, is or 
will be consistent with the public interest 
and the national transportation policy de- 
clared in this act; otherwise such application 
shall be denied. No such permit shall be 
issued to any common carrier subject to part 
I, II, or III of this act; but no application 
made under this section by a corporation 
controlled by, or under common control with, 
a common carrier subject to part I, I, or III 
of this act, shall be denied because of the 
relationship between such corporation and 
such common carrier. 

„d) The Commission shall not deny au- 
thority to engage in the whole or any part of 
the proposed service covered by any applica- 
tion made under this section solely on the 
ground that such service will be in competi- 
tion with the service subject to this part 
performed by any other freight forwarder or 
freight forwarders. 

“(e) Any permit issued under this section 
shall specify the nature or general descrip- 
tion of the property with respect to which 
service subject to this part may be per- 
formed, and the territory within which, and 
the territories from which and to which, 
service subject to this part may be performed, 
under authority of such permit. At the time 
of issuance, and from time to time thereafter, 
there shall be attached to the exercise of the 
privileges granted by any such permit such 
reasonable terms, conditions, and limitations 
as are necessary to carry out the requirements 
of this part or those lawfully established by 
the pursuant thereto; but no 
such terms, conditions, or limitations shall 
restrict the right of the freight forwarder to 
add to its equipment, facilities, or services 
within the scope of such permit, as the de- 
velopment of the business and the demands 
of the public shall require. 

“(1) Permits shall be effective from the 
date specified therein, and shall remain in 
effect until suspended or terminated as here- 
in provided. Any such permit may, upon 
application of the holder thereof, in the 
discretion of the Commission, be amended 
or revoked, in whole or in part, or may upon 
complaint, or on the Commission's own initi- 
ative, after notice and hearing, be suspended, 
modified, or revoked, in whole or in part, for 
willful failure to comply with any provision 
of this part, or with any lawful order, rule, 
or regulation of the Commission promulgated 
thereunder, or with any term, condition, or 
limitation of such permit: Provided, however, 
That no such permit shall be revoked (except 
upon application of the holder) unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a rea- 
sonable time, not less than 30 days, to be 
fixed by the Commission, with a lawful order 
of the Commission, commanding obedience 
to the provision of this part, or to the rule 
or of the Commission thereunder, 
or to the term, condition, or limitation of 
such permit, found by the Commission to 
have been violated by such holder: Provided 
jurther, That the right to engage in service 
subject to this part under authority of any 
permit or any application filed pursuant to 
the provisions of this section may be sus- 
pended by the Commission, upon reasonable 
notice of not less than 15 days to the for- 
warder, but without hearing or other pro- 
ceedings, for failure to comply, and until 
compliance, with the provisions of section 405 
(a) or with any lawful order, rule, or regu- 
lation of the Commission promulgated there- 
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under or under the provisions of section 403 
(c) or (d). 

“(g) Any such permit, or any right to en- 
gage in service subject to this part pending 
disposition of any application made to the 
Commission for a permit, and any right to a 
permit when issued, may be transferred, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as the Commission shall prescribe to insure 
compliance with the provisions of this part, 
if the Commission finds that, with respect to 
the service covered by such right or permit, 
the transferee thereof satisfies the conditions 
prescribed in subsection (c) with respect to 
the original issuance of permits: Provided, 
however, That if the proposed transfer would 
affect the interests of employees of a freight 
forwarder, the Commission shall require, as a 
prerequisite thereto, a fair and equitable ar- 
rangement to protect the interests of the 
employees affected. 

“(h) Permits issued under this part shall 
not authorize the holder thereof to conduct 
any direct railroad, water, or motor-carrier 
operations, except motor-vehicle operations 
in the performance within terminal areas of 
transfer, collection, or delivery services. 


“RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
AND OTHER PERSONS 


“Sec. 411. (a) (1) It shall be unlawful for 
a freight forwarder, or any person controlling, 
controlled by, or under common control with 
a freight forwarder, to acquire control of a 
carrier subject to part I, II, or III of this act; 
except that this subsection shall not limit the 
right of any carrier subject to part I, II, or III 
of this act to acquire control of any other 
carrier subject to part I, II, or III of this 
act in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 of this act. 

“(2) It shall be unlawful to continue to 
maintain control accomplished or effectuated 
after this subsection takes effect and in vio- 
lation of its provisions. 

“(b) The Commission is hereby authorized, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, but after notice and 
hearing, to investigate and determine whether 
any person is violating the provisions of 
subsection (a). If the Commission finds 
after such investigation that such person is 
violating the provisions of such subsection, 
it shall by order require such person to take 
such action as may be necessary, in the 
opinion of the Commission, to prevent con- 
tinuance of such violation. The provisions 
of this subsection shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other en- 
forcement provisions contained in, or appli- 
cable for purposes of enforcement of, this 
part, 

“(c) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction upon the com- 
plaint of the Commission, alleging a viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this section 
or disobedience of any order issued by the 
Commission thereunder by any person, to 
issue such writs of injunction or other proper 
process, mandatory or otherwise, as may be 
necessary to restrain such person from vio- 
lation of such provision or to compel obedi- 
ence to such order. 

“(d) The Commission may from time to 
time, for good cause shown, make such orders 
supplemental to any order made under the 
foregoing provisions of this section as it may 
deem necessary or appropriate. 

“(e) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to make it unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier subject to part I, II, or III of 
this act, or any person controlling such a 
common carrier, to have or to acquire con- 
trol of a freight forwarder or freight for- 
warders; and, in any case where such con- 
trol exists, no rate, charge, classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice of the common car- 
rier or of any freight forwarder controlled 
by such common carrier, or under common 
control with such common carrier, shall be 
held to be unlawful under any provision of 
this act because of the relationship between 
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such common carrier and such freight for- 
warder. 


“ACCOUNTS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS 


"Sec. 412. (a) The Commission is hereby 
authorized to require annual, periodical, or 
special reports from freight forwarders, and to 
prescribe the manner and form in which such 
reports shall be made, and to require from 
such forwarders specific, full, true, and cor- 
rect answers to all questions upon which the 
Commission may deem information to be 
necessary. Such annual reports shall give an 
account of the affairs of the freight forwarder 
in such form and detail as may be prescribed 
by the Commission. The Commission may, 
in its discretion, prescribe a uniform system 
of accounts applicable to freight forwarders, 
and the period of time within which they 
shall have such uniform system of accounts, 
and the manner in which such accounts shall 
be kept. The Commission may also require 
any such forwarder to file with it a true copy 
of any contract or agreement between such 
forwarder and any person in relation to trans- 
portation facilities, service, or traffic affected 
by the provisions of this part. 

“(b) Such annual reports shall contain all 
the required information for the period of 12 
months ending on the 31st day of December 
in each year, unless the Commission shall 
specify a different date, and shall be made out 
under oath and filed with the Commission at 
its office in Washington within 3 months 
after the close of the year for which the 
report is made, unless additional time be 
granted in any case by the Commission. Such 
periodical or special reports as may be re- 
quired by the Commission under subsection 
(a) hereof shall also be under oath when- 
ever the Commission so requires. 

“(c) The Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, prescribe the forms of any and all ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda to be kept 
by freight forwarders, and the length of time 
such accounts, records, and memoranda shall 
be preserved, including the accounts, rec- 
ords, and memoranda of the movement of 
traffic, as well as of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of money; and it shall be unlawful for 
freight forwarders to keep any accounts, 
books, records, and memoranda contrary to 
any rule, regulation, or order of the Commis- 
sion with respect thereto. 

„d) The Commission or its duy author- 
ized special agents, accountants, or examiners 
shall at all times have access to and author- 
ity, under its order, to inspect and examine 
any and all lands, buildings, or equipment of 
freight forwarders; and shall have authority 
to inspect and copy any and all accounts, 
books, records, memoranda, correspondence, 
and other documents of freight forwarders, 
and such accounts, books, records, memo- 
randa, correspondence, and other documents 
of any person controlling, controlled by, or 
under common control with any freight for- 
warder, as the Commission deems relevant to 
such person’s relation to or transactions with 
such freight forwarder. Freight forwarders 
and persons shall submit their accounts, 
books, records, memoranda, correspondence, 
and other documents for the inspection and 
sopying authorized by this subsection, and 
freight forwarders shall submit their lands, 
buildings, and equipment for examination 
and inspection, to any duly authorized spe- 
cial agent, accountant, or examiner of the 
Commission upon demand and the display of 
proper credentials. 

“(e) The Commission may issue orders 
Specifying such operating, accounting, or 
financial papers, records, books, correspond- 
ence, or documents of freight forwarders as 
may after a reasonable time be destroyed, and 
prescribing the length of time the same shall 
be preserved. 

“(f) As used in this section the words 
‘keep’ and ‘kept’ shall be construed to mean 
made, prepared, or compiled, as well as re- 
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“BILLS OF LADING AND DELIVERY OF PROPERTY 


“Sec. 413. The provisions of section 20 (11) 
and (12) of part I of this act, together with 
such other provisions of such part (includ- 
ing penalties) as may be necessary for the 
enforcement of such provisions, shall apply 
with respect to freight forwarders, in the case 
of service subject to this part, with like 
force and effect as in the case of those per- 
sons to which such provisions are specifically 
applicable, and the freight forwarder shall be 
deemed both the receiving and delivering 
transportation company for the purposes of 
such section 20 (11) and (12). When the 
services of a common carrier by motor vehicle 
subject to part II of this act are utilized by 
a freight forwarder for the receiving of prop- 
erty from a consignor in service subject to 
this part, such carrier may, with the consent 
of the freight forwarder, execute the bill of 
lading or shipping receipt for the freight for- 
warder. When the services of a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle subject to part II of 
this act are utilized by a freight forwarder 
for the delivery of property to the consignee 
named in the freight forwarder’s bill of lad- 
ing, shipping receipt, or freight bill, the prop- 
erty may, with the consent of the freight for- 
warder, be delivered on the freight bill, and 
receipted for on the delivery receipt, of the 
freight forwarder. 


“COLLECTION OF RATES AND CHARGES 


“Sec. 414. It shall be unlawful for a freight 
forwarder, or a common carrier by motor 
vehicle subject to part II of this act whose 
services are utilized by a freight forwarder, 
to deliver or relinquish possession of prop- 
erty to the consignee named in the bill of 
lading, shipping receipt, or freight bill of the 
freight forwarder until all tariff rates and 
charges thereon have been paid, except under 
such rules and regulations as the Commission 
may from time to time prescribe to govern the 
settlement of all such rates and charges and 
to prevent unjust discrimination or undue 
preference or prejudice: Provided, That the 
provisions of this section shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit any such forwarder or 
carrier from extending credit in connection 
with rates and charges on freight transported 
for the United States, for any department, 
bureau, or agency thereof, or for any State, 
Territory, or political subdivision thereof, or 
for the District of Columbia. 


“ALLOWANCES TO SHIPPERS FOR TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 


“Sec. 415. If the owner of rty trans- 
ported in service subject to this part di- 
rectly or indirectly renders any service con- 
nected therewith, or furnishes any instru- 
mentality used therein, the charge and the 
allowance therefor, to such owner, shall be 
published in tariffs filed in the manner pro- 
vided in, this part and shall be no more than 
is Just and reasonable and the Commission 
may, after hearing on a complaint or on its 
own initiative, determine what is a reason- 
able charge as the maximum to be paid by 
the freight forwarder or forwarders for the 
services so rendered or for the use of the 
instrumentality so furnished, and fix the 
same by appropriate order. 


“NOTICES, ORDERS, AND SERVICE OF PROCESSES 


“Sec. 416. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
freight forwarder to file with the Commission 
a designation in writing of the name and 
post-office address of an agent upon whom or 
which service of notices or orders may be 
made under this part. Such designation may 
from time to time be changed by like writing 
similarly filed. Service of notices or orders 
in proceedings under this part may be made 
upon such forwarder by personal service upon 
it or upon an agent so designated by it, or by 
registered mail addressed to it or to such 
agent at the address filed. In default of such 
designation, service of any notice or order 
may be made by posting in the office of the 
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secretary of the Commission. Whenever no- 
tice or order is served by mail, as provided 
herein, the date of mailing shall be consid- 
ered as the time of service. In proceedings 
before the Commission involving the lawful- 
ness of rates, charges, classifications, or prac- 
tices, service of notice upon an attorney in 
fact of a freight forwarder who has filed a 
tariff in behalf of such freight forwarder 
shall be deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the freight forwarder. 

“(b) The Commission may suspend, mod- 
ify, or set aside its orders upon such notice 
and in such manner as it shall deem proper. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
part, all orders of the Commission shall take 
effect within such reasonable time, not less 
than 30 days, as the Commission may pre- 
scribe and shall continue in force until its 
further order, or for a specified period of 
time, according as shall be prescribed in the 
order, unless the same shall be suspended, 
modified, or set aside by the Commission, or 
be suspended or set aside by a court of com- 

t jurisdiction. 

“(d) It shall be the duty of every freight 
forwarder, its agents, and employees to ob- 
serve and comply with such orders so- long 
as the same shall remain in effect. 


“ENFORCEMENT AND PROCEDURE 


“Sec. 417. (a) The provisions of sections 
12 and 17 of part I of this act, together with 
such other provisions of such part (including 
penalties) as may be necessary for the en- 
forcement of such provisions, and of the 
Compulsory Testimony Act (27 Stat. 443), 
and of the Immunity of Witnesses Act (34 
Stat. 798; 32 Stat. 904, ch. 755, sec. 1), shall 
apply with full force and effect in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of this part. 

“(b) If any freight forwarder fails to com- 
ply with or operates in violation of any pro- 
vision of this part, or any rule, regulation, 

t, or order thereunder, or of any 
term or condition of any permit, the Com- 
mission or the Attorney General of the United 
States (or, in case of such an order, any 
party injured by the failure to comply there- 
with or by the violation thereof) may ap- 
ply to any district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction of the parties for the en- 
forcement of such provision of this part or 
of such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, or condition; and such court shall have 
jurisdiction to enforce obedience thereto by 
a writ or writs of injunction or other proc- 
ess, mandatory or otherwise, restraining such 
carrier and any officer, agent, employee, or 
representative thereof from further violation 
of such provision of this part or of such rule, 
regulation, requirement, order, term, or con- 
dition, and enjoining obedience thereto. 

“(c) The Commission shall enter of record 
& written report of hearings conducted upon 
complaint, or upon its own initiative without 

t, stating its conclusions, decision, 
and order; and shall furnish a copy of such 
report to all parties of record. The Commis 
sion may provide for the publication of such 
reports in the form best adapted for public 
information and use, and such authorized 
publications shall, without further proof or 
authentication, be received as competent 


agreements, arrangements, or reports, made 
public records as aforesaid, certified by the 
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secretary, under the Commission's seal, shall 
be received in evidence with like effect as the 
originals. 


“CARRIERS THE SERVICES OF WHICH FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS MAY UTILIZE 


“Sec. 418. It shall be unlawful, except in 
the performance within terminal areas of 
transfer, collection, or delivery services, for 
freight forwarders to employ or utilize the 
instrumentalities or services of any carriers 
other than common carriers by railroad, 
motor vehicle, or water, subject to this act; 
express companies subject to this act; air 
carriers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended; common carriers by 
motor vehicle engaged in transportation ex- 
empted under the provisions of section 203 
(b) (7a) of this act; common carriers by 
motor vehicle exempted under the provisions 
of section 204 (a) (4a) of this act; or com- 
mon carriers by water engaged in transporta- 
tion exempted under the provisions of section 
303 (b) of this act. 


“LIABILITY FOR PAST ACTS AND OMISSIONS 


“Sec. 419 No person shall be subject to any 
punishment or liability under the provisions 
of any Federal statute on account of any act 
done or omitted to be done, prior to the effec- 
tive date of this part, in connection with the 
establishment, charging, collection, receipt, or 
payment of rates of freight forwarders, or 
joint rates or divisions between freight for- 
warders and common carriers by motor vehicle 
subject to this act. 


“UNLAWFUL ACTS AND PENALTIES 


“Sec. 420. (a) Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provision of this 
part, or any rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order thereunder, or any term or condition of 
any permit, for which no penalty is otherwise 
provided, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $100 for the 
first offense and not more than $500 for any 
subsequent offense. Each day of such viola- 
tion shall constitute a separate offense. 

“(b) Any freight forwarder or any officer, 
agent, employee, or representative thereof 
who, by any device or means, shall knowingly 
and willfully assist, or shal] willingly suffer or 
permit, any person to obtain service subject 
to this part at less than the rates or charges 
lawfully in effect, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$500 for the first offense and not more than 
$2,000 for any subsequent offense. 

“(c) Any person who shall by any device or 
means, whether with or without the consent 
or connivance of any freight forwarder or its 
Officer, agent, employee, or representative, 
knowingly and willfully obtain service sub- 
ject to this part at less than the rates or 
charges lawfully in effect, or shall knowingly 
and willfully, directly or indirectly, by false 
claim, false billing, false representation, or 
other device or means, obtain or attempt to 
obtain any allowance, refund, or repayment 
in connection with or growing out of such 
service, whether with or without the consent 
or connivance of such forwarder or its officer, 
agent, employee, or representative, whereby 
the compensation of such forwarder for such 
service, either before or after payment, shall 
be less than the rates or charges lawfully in 
effect, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500 for the 
first offense and not more than $2,000 for any 
subsequent offense. 

d) Any freight forwarder, or any officer, 
agent, employee, or representative thereof, 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to make a 
Teport to the Commission as required under 
this part, or to make specific and full, true, 
and correct answer to any question within 30 
days from the time it is lawfully required by 
the Commission so to do, or to keep accounts, 
records, and memoranda in the form and 
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manner prescribed by the Commission, or 
shall knowingly and willfully falsify, destroy, 
mutilate, or alter any such report, account, 
record, or memorandum, or shall knowingly 
and willfully file with the Commission any 
false report, account, record, or memorandum, 
or shall knowingly and willfully neglect or 
fail to make full, true, and correct entries in 
such accounts, records, or memoranda of all 
facts and transactions appertaining to the 
business of the freight forwarder, or shail 
knowingly and willfully keep any accounts, 
records, or memoranda contrary to the rules, 
regulations, or orders of the Commission with 
respect thereto, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject for each offense to a fine of not more 
than $5,000. As used in this subsection, the 
word ‘keep’ shall be construed to mean make, 
prepare, or compile, as well as retain. 

“(e) Any special agent, accountant, or ex- 
aminer of the Commission who knowingly 
and willfully divulges any fact or information 
which may come to his knowledge during the 
course of any examination or inspection made 
under authority of this part, except as he may 
be directed by the Commission or by a court 
or judge thereof, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment for not exceeding 6 months, or 
both. 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any freight 
forwarder or any officer, agent, employee, or 
representative of such forwarder, or for any 
other person authorized by such forwarder or 
any such person to receive information, 
knowingly and willfully to disclose to, or per- 
mit to be acquired by, any person other than 
the shipper or consignee, without the con- 
sent of such shipper or consignee, any infor- 
mation concerning the nature, kind, quan- 
tity, destination, consignee, or routing of 
any property tendered or delivered to such 
forwarder in service subject to this part, 
which information may be or is used to the 
detriment or prejudice of such shipper or 
consignee, or which may or does improperly 
disclose his business transactions to a com- 
petitor; and it shall also be unlrwful for any 
person to solicit or knowingly and willfully 
receive any such information which may be 
or is so used, Any person violating any pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$100 for the first offense and not more than 
$500 for any subsequent offense. Each day 
of such violation shall constitute a separate 
offense. Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued to prevent the giving of such informa- 
tion in response to any legal process issued 
under the authority of any court, or to any 
officer or agent of the Government of the 
United States or of any State, Territory, or 
District thereof, in the exercise of his powers, 


prosecution of persons charged with or sus- 
pected of crimes, or to another freight for- 
warder, or its duly authorized agent, for the 
purpose of adjusting mutual traffic accounts 
in the ordinary course of business of such 
forwarders. 

“(g) The provisions of the Elkins Act of 
February 19, 1903, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 49, secs. 41, 42, and 43), shall apply 
with respect to freight forwarders and shall 
apply with full force and effect in the en- 
forcement of this part, except (1) to the 
extent that such are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this part; or (2) to the 
extent that such provisions impose any duty 
or Hability which is also imposed under the 
provisions of this part. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Src. 421. If any provision of this part, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the other pro- 
visions of this part, and the application of 
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such provision to any other person or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected thereby.” 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 202 (C) 


Sec. 2. Section 202 (c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section or of section 203, the provisions of 
this part, except the provisions of section 
204 relative to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees and safety of 
operation and equipment, shall not apply— 

“(1) to transportation by motor vehicle by 
a carrier by railroad subject to part I, or by 
a water carrier subject to part III, or by a 
freight forwarder subject to part IV, inci- 
dental to transportation subject to such parts, 
in the performance within terminal areas of 
transfer, collection, or delivery services; but 


carrier by railroad, as transportation subject 
to part III when performed by such water 
carrier, and as transportation subject to part 
IV when performed by such freight forwarder; 

“(2) to transportation by motor vehicle by 
any person (whether as agent or under a 
contractual arrangement) for a common car- 
rier by railroad subject to part I, an express 
company subject to part I, a motor carrier 
subject to this part, a water carrier subject to 
part III, or a freight forwarder subject to 
part IV, in the performance within terminal 
areas of transfer, collection, or delivery serv- 
ices; but such transportation shall be con- 
sidered to be performed by such carrier, ex- 
press company, or freight forwarder as part 
of, and shall be regulated in the same manner 
as, the transportation by railroad, express, 
motor vehicle, water, or freight forwarder to 
which such services are incidental.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 219 


Sec. 3. Section 219 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows; 

“Sec. 219. The provisions of section 20 (11) 
and (12) of this act, together with such other 
provisions of such part (including penalties) 
as may be necessary for the enforcement of 
such provisions, shall apply with respect to 
common carriers by motor vehicle with like 
force and effect as in the case of those per- 
sons to which such provisions are specifically 
applicable.” 

AMENDMENTS TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938 

Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 1003 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Air carriers may establish reasonable 
through service and joint rates, fares, and 
charges with other common carriers; except 
that with respect to transportation of prop- 
erty, air carriers not directly engaged in the 
operation of aircraft in air transportation 
(other than companies engaged in the air 
express business) may not establish joint 
rates or charges, under the provisions of 
this subsection, with common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 412 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Approval by authority 


“(b) The Authority shall by order disap- 
prove any such contract or agreement, 
whether or not previously approved by it, 
that it finds to be adverse to the public in- 
terest, or in violation of this act, and shall 
by order approve any such contract or agree- 
ment, or any modification or cancelation 
thereof, that it does not find to be adverse 
to the public interest, or in violation of this 
act; except that the Authority may not ap- 
prove any contract or agreement between an 
air carrier not directly engaged in the op- 
eration of aircraft in air transportation 
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and a common carrier subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, governing 
the compensation to be received by such com- 
mon carrier for transportation services per- 
formed by it.” 
EFFECTIVE DATES 
Sec, 5. Part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, except that sections 404 to 
406, inclusive, and 413, 414, and 417, shall 
take effect 90 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act: Provided, however, That the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall, if 
found by it to be necessary or advisable 
in the public interest, by general or special 
order, postpone the taking effect of any of 
the ms of this part to such time, but 
not beyond the ist day of July 1942, as the 
m shall prescribe. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee substitute for the 
Senate bill. 

The committee substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise and report 
the bill with the amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CLARK, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
had under consideration the bill S. 210, 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, to provide for the regula- 
tion of freight forwarders, and had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the 
House with a committee amendment as a 
substitute for the Senate bill, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a committee substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill as 
amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider the vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1782) 
entitled “An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of a donation to and to provide 
for the travel at Government expense of 
persons discharged from the Army of the 
United States on account of fraudulent 
enlistment,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Txomas of Utah, Mr. LEE, and Mr. AUSTIN 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
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the House to the bill (S. 1840) entitled 
“An act to supplement the Federal Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, for the immediate construction 
of roads urgently needed for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. McKetrar, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Barney, Mr. Davis, and Mr. THOMAS 
of Idaho to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 793) entitled “An 
act to provide for a national cemetery 
in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. THOMAS of 
Utah, Mr. HILL, and Mr. Hotman to be 
the conferees or. the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks made 
this afternoon in the matter of the 
freight forwarders legislation just 
adopted, and include therein two letters, 
one from the New Jersey Traffic League 
and the other from the National Traffic 
League, to which I made reference in my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all who spoke on the 
bill have the privilege of extending their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at the point where I asked questions 
of the gentleman from California, a tele- 
gram that I received in reference to the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert certain tele- 
grams in the Recorp at the point where 
I spoke on the bill this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr.. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE HIGHWAY ACT OF 1941 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1840) to 
supplement the Federal Aid Roads Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions during the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 37, 1941, 
for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes, as 
amended, with House amendments 
thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following 
conferees: Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON, Mr. Rosrnson of Utah, Mr. 
Wotcort, and Mr. Morr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor at this point, and 
to include therein a brief telegram from 
the Public Utilities Commission of Idaho. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
aware that the House Committee on 
Foreign and Interstate Commerce has 
given careful thought and consideration 
to the substitute for S. 210, which has 
just received the approval of this body. 
Many divergent interests sought ade- 
quate safeguards, and it is apparent that 
efforts have been made to reconcile these 
viewpoints. 

Shippers and motor carriers in Idaho 
have interposed objections to this bill for 
several reasons, but primarily because it 
contains no principle for rate making. 

As passed by the Senate, section 404 
(d) provided for the long- and short-haul 
principle to protect the interior points 
against discrimination in rates. I ur- 
* gently request the conferees to consider 
this provision when this measure goes 
to conference. I desire to submit the 
following telegram which I have just re- 
ceived from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Idaho: 

This commission opposed to Senate bill 210 
as agreed upon by House committee. It does 
not give freight-forwarder company inde- 
pendent carrier status. Has no rate-making 
rule. Long- and short-haul provisions were 
deleted. Thus Pacific coast cities would have 
lower freight-forwarder rates than Idaho. 
There are many objectionable features to the 
measure, and we respectfully give you our 
opinion for your information. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LaMBERTSON] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 18, 1940, a prominent citizen of 
the United States, addressing the Brook- 
lyn Republican Club, said, and I quote: 

I want to repeat what I have said on sev- 
eral previous occasions, that despite our 
whole-hearted sympathy for the Allied cause 
We must stay out of war In the stress of 
these times, when our hearts are confused 
with emotion, we must keep our heads clear. 
We do not intend to send men from the shores 
of this continent to fight in any war. That 
is not mere selfishness on our part; we shall 
not serve the cause of democracy and human 
freedom by becoming invoived in the present 
War; we shall serve that cause only by keep- 
ing out of the war. I believe in national 
defense, not as a step toward war, but as a 
protection against it. It is the duty of the 
President of the United States to recognize 
the determination of the people to stay out 
of war and to do nothing by word or deed 
that will undermine that determination. No 
man has the right to use the great powers 
of the Presidency to lead the people, indi- 
rectly, into war; only the people through their 
elected representatives can make that awful 
decision, and there is no question as to that 
decision. 
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Who made that great speech before a 
representative Republican group in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.? Was it made by some 
short-visioned isolationist, who burying 
his head in the sands ostrichlike was 
trying to ignore the perils surrounding 
his country? No; that speech was not 
made by some short-visioned isolationist 
or small politician. That speech was 
made by Wendell L. Willkie, now clearly 
recognizable as the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde of American politics—the Republi- 
crat or Demorep—of the contemporane- 
ous scene. Brave and good words were 
those spoken that day in Brooklyn and 
said in substance over and over by Mr. 
Willkie. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Briefly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Those 
words were spoken before the last con- 
vention, as I understand it? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes; in June 
1940. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Just 
before the convention? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Just before the 
convention. Millions of voters listened 
to them, believed them, and voted in ac- 
cordance with the fine sentiments they 
expressed. 

I was one of those who read those good 
words. I shared Wendell Willkie’s be- 
liefs. In fact, I continue to subscribe to 
that Brooklyn speech of June 18, 1940, 
even though Mr. Willkie has forgotten it, 
ignores it, and does not like to be re- 
minded of it. 

When Mr. Willkie made that speech he 
was a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. He sounded and 
seemed sincere. In fact, that seeming 
sincerity lasted throughout the campaign 
which culminated in his defeat, after 
which he became, as some newspapers 
have labeled him, “the leader of the loyal 
opposition.” 

What has happened to Wendell L. Will- 
kie, the great Republican liberal, who 
joined the Republican Party after serving 
as a Democratic captain in New York 
City? Where has Mr. Willkie been? 
Who has been feeding him the red, raw 
meat of war? Itis proper to inquire why 
this Johnny-come-lately in a political 
party of which I have been proud to be 
a member all of my life espoused a sane 
and noble viewpoint and then abruptly 
turned his back on what we thought were 
his convictions. Was he indulging in 
campaign oratory just to snare the inno- 
cent and unwary voter? Did a few 
handshakes with the dukes and earls he 
met in England change his mind? 

We now recall that the election returns 
were hardly in when Mr. Willkie turned 
right about face and gave his whole- 
hearted support to the policies of the man 
he leveled his shafts of criticism at dur- 
ing the long months of the bitterly fought 
campaign. In light of Mr. Willkie’s pub- 
licly expressed principles before and 
after election; it appears that he was 
engaging in a sham battle. And in doing 
so he was perpetrating a fraud on the 
American voting public. His warlike at- 
titude in the past few months has as- 
tounded the millions who voted for him 
on the premise that he wanted no sacri- 
fice of American lives on the altar of 
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European hatreds. And now—today—we 
see Wendell Willkie in his new suif—the 
suit of war armor. 

Only yesterday, Mr. Willkie, who is 
never one to leave the press out of his 
confidence, completed the final act of his 
right about face. We read in the papers, 
by way of a press release presumably is- 
sued from Mr, Willkie’s law office at 15 
Broad Street, New York City, in the heart 
of the financial district, that more than 
100 prominent Republicans agree with 
him that the Neutrality Act should be re- 
pealed outright. The warmongers of the 
Nation hail this statement issued by Mr. 
Willkie and his little band of Republicans 
as proof sufficient that we have now 
achieved national unity. Unity for what? 
If this is unity it appears to me it is 
unity for an immediate shooting war, 
which is what will happen if the Neu- 
trality Act is repealed in its entirety. 

I have been a life-long Republican, as 
are scores of other Members of this body. 
I am sure the majority of the Repub- 
licans here will agree with me in the 
clear statement I am now going to make. 
I do not accept Wendell Willkie’s lead- 
ership in his bold attempt to hurry us 
down the ruinous road to war. 

Further, I do not hesitate to criticize 
Mr. Willkie for his effrontery in trying 
to make a partisan issue out of some- 
thing: that every American, in and out 
of Congress, is settling for himself re- 
gardless of political and party ties. In- 
tervention or nonintervention is not a 
party matter. There are Republicans— 
and I believe they are in the majority— 
who do not want direct involvement in 
the European war. There are some Re- 
publicans, and I credit them with com- 
plete and patriotic sincerity, who feel we 
must join Russia and Great Britain as 
comrades in arms and that we must not 
delay about it. If we are finally forced 
into war it will be the war of all of the 
people. It will not be a Democratic 
Roosevelt war or a Republican Willkie 
war. The issue is one that transcends 
party lines, and properly so. 

But, while we in the Congress have 
been voting in accordance with our con- 
victions, it remained for one who has 
sought and been defeated for the highest 
office in the land, to inject politics, as 
such, into the crisis. There have been 
pro-war statements and there have been 
pro-peace statements, and they have 
been numerous. But up to the present 
they have been made by individuals or 
by mixed groups. But, until Mr. Willkie 
fine tooth combed the land and found 
himself a hundred Republicans scattered 
over 40 States, and went to press with 
them, no strictly partisan note had been 
injected into this perilous situation. One 
wonders how many hundreds of letters 
and telegrams Mr. Willkie had to send 
out from his office in the Wall Street 
district to get his list of “scrap the Neu- 
trality Act” Republicans. It would be 
interesting if Mr. Willkie, always frank 
with the American public, would give out 
the list of those who refused to answer 
his clarion call. 

Let me offer a contrast before I an- 
alyze Mr. Willkie’s 100 Republicans and 
show what a tiny fragment of Repub- 
lican sentiment they represent. 
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During the summer a statement was 
issued, signed by certain Republican 
leaders. It was not released to the pub- 
lic as a statement of Republican policy. 
It was not a partisan statement. It con- 
tained the names of two or three Demo- 
crats and a number of other outstanding 
citizens not associated with political ac- 
tivities. The leading Republicans who 
signed that statement did so as indi- 
viduals and made no pretense of trying 
to bind the Republican Party to a course 
of action. And on that statement, be it 
remembered, were a former President of 
the United States and another Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency, a 
distinguished citizen of my own State of 
Kansas, 

Let us examine the contrast. Mr. 
Willkie, from his office in New York’s 
financial district, tries to sew up the 
Republican Party on a neutrality repeal 
program. I assume, inasmuch as he 
could produce only 100 names, that he 
was rebuffed by many more refusals or 
silences. Please understand me. I offer 
no criticism of those who signed Mr. 
Willkie’s manifesto. Some of them are 
my personal friends. We differ, but we 
remain friends. I do not deny their Re- 
publicanism even though they were 
sponsors of Mr. Willkie’s attempt to de- 
liver the Republican Party to Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Ickes, Mr. Hop- 
kins, and Messrs. Stimson and Knox, of 
late lamented Republican memory. 
With all my heart I believe they are 
wrong. 

I cannot and do not believe that any 
group of 100 Republicans led by Wendell 
Willkie, now America’s No. 1 warmonger, 
are going to lead the Nation down into 
the valley of the shadow of national sui- 
cide, and do it with the approval of the 
party as a whole. 

Let us take a look at Mr. Willkie’s list, 
without being in the least personal. 
There are 20 Republican Governors. It 
is assumed Mr. Willkie got in touch with 
all of them. Only 5 of them subscribed 
to his impassioned statement. 

There are 104 members of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. Twenty, 
seven members of that committee joined” 
with Mr. Willkie. 

Every State has a Republican State 
chairman, charged with guiding the des- 
tinies of his party in his State. How 
many of them went along with Mr. Will- 
kie on the mad rush to a shooting war? 
Ten of them—just 10. 

This gives you a general idea of how 
representative Mr. Willkie’s Republican 
list really is. This little group of 100 
cannot speak for a party having more 
than 20,000,000 voters. They cannot im- 
pose their species of unity on the mass of 
Republicans who do not want a shooting 
war. 

How many Republican Congressmen 
did Mr. Willkie talk to about his repeal 
of the Neutrality Act statement before he 
made it? How many Republican Sena- 
tors did he see? I do not find the na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party 
listed among the statement’s sponsors; 
nor the vice chairman. 

Yes, Mr. Willkie’s list of Republicans is 
a very inadequate one. It is not con- 
vincing. It does not convince me. I be- 
lieve more firmly than ever that the 
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majority of all Republicans—of all 
Americans, in fact—view with increasing 
consternation the inch-by-inch progress 
the administration is making toward the 
staining of foreign battlefields with the 
blood of American boys, Our people do 
not want war. They want defense, and 
the administration is charged with the 
responsibility of providing it; not with 
getting us into war. 

Frankly, as an elected Republican, I 
disavow Wendell Willkie as the leader of 
Republican thought. A real leader could 
summon more than 100 or so men and 
women to his standard on a matter as 
gravely momentous as this. When I ac- 
cept leadership I want some of the sea- 
soned variety. If I want advice, I will 
take it from a Republican who has given 
some years of service to his party—not 
from a raw recruit from the opponent’s 
ranks. 

I repeat that Wendell Willkie is Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 warmonger. He is in advance 
of the President in his determination to 
plunge the country into war. Up to this 
point I find that the administration 
wants only one section of the Neutrality 
Act repealed. This body acceded to the 
Chief Executive’s desires in this connec- 
tion last week. But that doesn’t satisfy 
Mr. Willkie. The President is going too 
slow to suit him. Throw the whole act 
out of the window. Let us be about the 
grim business of getting into a shooting 
war. That is what Mr. Willkie is adyo- 
cating. He wants us to go farther and 
faster than the President—and that is far 
enough and fast enough, heaven knows. 

When we look at the record we find 
support for the belief that the adminis- 
tration is inching us toward war. That 
does not content Mr. Willkie. He wants 
us to gallop right into the middle of it 
with no waits and no delays. We do not 
intend to follow Mr. Willkie in this and 
he will have to give better evidence of 
national desire for war than the publica- 
tion of Republican names, gathered 
hither and yon, and not representing 
even all of the States. 

Mr, Willkie has reached eminence as a 
Biivate citizen. The voters of the Nation 
saw fit to continue him in that capacity. 
He cannot commit the Republican Party, 
Nor can he frighten me, an elected repre- 
sentative of the voters of a great State, 
whose citizens do not want war, into a 
course of action in which I do not believe. 
We in this body are not going to be hood- 
winked by pressure statements. We will 
continue to function for this Republic 
under the democratic processes provided 
for in the Constitution, and we do not 
intend to have war by proclamation, 
even though Mr. Willkie, private citizen, 
be the proclaimer. Mr. Willkie is wrong, 
and those of us who want to keep this 
country out of a shooting war, and that is 
a majority of our citizens of both parties, 
are right. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to take the 
smile off the Democrats in the room. 
The gentleman has given a splendid por- 
trayal of what he feels about our own 
party. How about the betrayal of the 
other candidate for President, who was 
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elected? Were not his words far more 
to the point? Was there not a worse 
betrayal? But is there a man on the 
Democratic side who would stand up here 
and repudiate their leader? Let us take 
that smile off their countenances. Theirs 
is a worse betrayal. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. As I recall his 
words on the Saturday night before elec- 
tion, they were much stronger for peace 
and for staying out of war than were 
Willkie’s words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mac- 
nuson). The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in 
my remarks made during the discussion 
of the bill under consideration this after- 
noon I may insert a letter which I have 
received from some of the freight for- 
warders in my State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill and joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4498. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission to St, Elizabeths Hospital of insane 
persons belonging to the Foreign Service of 
the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 235, Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Re~enue Code by 
extending the time for applications, and 

the procedure, for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1713. An act to amend Public Law No. 
718, Seventy-fifth Congress, aproved June 25, 
1938; and 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Army officers 
designated by the Secretary of War to take 
final action on reports of survey and vouch- 
ers pertaining to the loss, , spoilage, 
unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruc- 
tion of Government property. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill and 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 4498. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission to St. Elizabeths Hospital of insane 
persons belonging to the Foreign Service of 
the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 235. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
extending the time for applications, and 
changing the procedure, for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEA, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.), the 
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House, pursuant to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Monday, Octo- 
ber 27, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


CoMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will continue public 
hearings on Friday, October 24, 1941, 
at 10:30 a. m., on H, R. 3254, to safe- 
guard and protect further the lives of 
fishermen at sea and to place fishing 
boats under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection and Navigation, and for 
other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 28, 1941, to 
begin hearings on proposed amendments 
to Securities Act, 1933, and Stock Ex- 
change Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Patents under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Fritz G. LANHAM will hold hearings on 
trade-marks (H. R. 102) beginning Tues- 
day, November 4, 1941, at 10 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1012. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 6, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on re- 
examination of Jones Inlet, N. Y., requested 
by resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted November 3, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 408); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 

1013. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of contracts as awarded 
under the act of March 5, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1014. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $40,000 (H. Doc. No, 410); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DIMOND: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3539 A bill to provide for the 
deposit and expenditure of various revenues 
collected at schools and hospitals operated 
by the Indian Service in Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1307). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DIMOND: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3542. A bill to authorize the 
purchase from appropriations made for the 
Indian Service of supplies and materials for 
resale to natives, native cooperative asso- 
ciations, and Indian Service employees sta- 
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tioned in Alaska; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1308). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. H. R. 5825. A bill to amend section 
19 (a) of the Philippine Independence Act of 
March 24, 1934, as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1939, and to amend the act ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, so as to authorize 
certain sugar excise tax funds and other 
funds to be used for military and naval de- 
fense purposes in the Philippine Islands; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1309). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr, FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5168. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant and convey to Spring- 
field Township, Montgomery County, Pa. 
certain lands of the United States in Spring- 
field Township, Montgomery Ccunty, Pa., for 
highway purposes and for ornamental park 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1310). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, PIERCE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5833. A bill to extend the time during 
which orders and marketing agreements 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, may be applicable to hops; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1311). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 5903. A bill to amend the 
United States Housing Act, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1312), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5392. A bill to 
convey certain property to the Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1313). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SECREST: Committee on the Library. 
H. R. 5895. A bill to authorize the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board to allocate 
one-half of the income from certain property 
to the Smithsonian Institution; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1314). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the C 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S. 201. An act for the relief of Henry Kotila; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1292.) Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. S. 904. 
An act for the relief of C. D. Henderson; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1293). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1244. An act for the relief of the Ken- 
nelly Furniture Co.: without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1294). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Cliims. S. 1428. 
An act for the relief of Walter M. Anderson; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1295). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. S. 1430. 
An act for the relief of Ivan Richard Witcher 
and Nellie Witcher; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1296). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2120. A bili for the relief of John H. 
Durnill; without amendment (Rept, No. 
1297). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2192. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reimburse Car- 
rol D. Ward for the losses sustained by him 
by reason of the negligence of an employee of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1298). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3398. A bill for the relief of Gerhard R. 
Fisher; without amendment (Rept, No. 1299). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3966. A bill for the relief of Estella King; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1300). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4099. A bill for the relief of 
Onie Martin and Betty Martin; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1301). Referrer to the Com- 
mittee of tha Whole House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6085. A bill for the relief of Esco Wood; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1302). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5282. A bill for the relief of J. W. Daughtry; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1303). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5541. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Keeney; with amendment (Rept. No. 1304). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. y 

Mr, KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5605. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. J. B. 
Conmy; witħout amendment (Rept. No. 
1305). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 0 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6646, A bill for the relief of Joseph Simon, 
lieutenant commander (SC), United States 
Navy, and R. D, Lewis; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1806). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 5903. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

< By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 5904. A bill to assist disabled Amer- 

ican veterans of the World War; to the Com- 

mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 5905. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of tobacco marketing quotas in certain 
cases where farm land is acquired by the 
United States for defense purposes; to. the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5906. A bill to amend the act entitled, 
“An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment”; to the Committee on 
Education, 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution establishing 
the Robert Fechner memorial fund; to the 
Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS: 
H. R. 5907. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Crocket Cleveland; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 5908. A bill for the relief of Conrad H. 

Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R.5909. A bill granting a pension to 
Albert S. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. R. 5910. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 

and Emma Treiber; to the Committee on 


By Mr. GREGORY: 

H.R.5911. A bill to amend the act con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
Kentucky to render judgment upon the claim 
of the late Theodore R. Troendle; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1947. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Iowa, petitioning Con- 
gress to take action to retain J. Edgar Hoover 
as Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1948. Also, petition of sundry employees in 
the building and grounds department of the 
independent school district, Des Moines, 
Iowa, petitioning that social-security legisla- 
tion be enacted including these workers in 
some form of legislation so that they may 
face the age of retirement with tbe same 
sense of security that workers in other lines 
are afforded; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1949. By Mr. KRAMER. Petition of the 
Structural Engineers Association of Cali- 
fornia, requesting and recommending that 
adequate funds and personnel be provided 
for the continuation of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1950. Also, petition of the Association of 
California Public School Superintendents, 
urging that the youth in the schools and 
colleges of the State training for occupations 
or professions essential to national defense 
be allowed and encouraged to remain in 
school or college until they have completed 
their training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1951. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Rutland Center, No. 364, Rutland, Vt., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 1410; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
Monpay, OCTOBER 27, 1941 


The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, D. D., 
pastor of the Gunton Temple Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, 
whose presence hallows all our days, we 
pray that Thou wilt so expand our minds 
and hearts that they may be large 
enough to comprehend the revelations 
of Thy truth, Thy will, and Thy love. 

We humbly confess that we are con- 
tinually invalidating these revelations 
by taking counsel with our fears and 
forebodings and allowing our spiritual 
visions to become eclipsed by doubt and 
despair. 

We pray that when the problems and 
struggles of life are difficult we may be 
emancipated from all rebellious and 
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cynical tempers of mind, lest we become 
too willful to learn Thy ways and too 
faithless to hope in Thy promises. 

Grant that we may live by faith and 
labor in faithfulness for the coming of 
that glorious day of prediction, when 
men and nations shall be united in the 
sacrament of a blessed fellowship of 
peace and brotherhood. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ, our 
Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
October 23, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On October 23, 1941: 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Otis 
Thompson; and 

S. 1695. An act for the relief of Reginald 
H. Carter, Jr. 

On October 24, 1941: 

S. 1781. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to provide salvage facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF SENATOR 
DAVIS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of our 
Members, one of the best beloved men in 
the Nation, is celebrating the anniversary 
of his birth today; he is 68 years of age- 
I refer to Senator Jum—James J. Davis, 
of Pennsylvania. I hold in my hand a 
letter written to him by an old friend, 
and I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, 
The Honorable James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jm: Not the least of the occa- 
sions which October 27 brings to my mind 
is the sixty-eighth birthday of a very old 
and dear friend. This date, which the Na- 
tion has set aside to commemorate the debt 
we owe to our Navy, also marks the birth 
date of one of the Navy's most eloquent 
champions, Theodore Roosevelt. 

But there are others who have served well 
and faithfully the best interests of the Navy 
and thereby those of this Nation. Such a 
one is the Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
for 11 years, as a member of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate, has ardently 
supported the Navy's welfare. 

The career of no public figure expresses 
more richly the American way of life than 
does your own. Born in South Wales, Eng- 
land, brought up in Pennsylvania, your early 
years drawn against the titanic background 
of America’s steel industry, your life has 
matched the critical growth of the Nation 
itself. You have served it with your hands 
and heart and mind. Secretary of Labor un- 
der three Presidents, thrice elected Senator 
from your home State, you can look back with 
pride on a long and useful career. Your 
countless friends and admirers, among whom 
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I am most happy to be numbered, can look 
forward to many years more of your inspiring 
friendship and example. 
With best wishes, 
Frank Knox. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINATION 
OF HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has received 
the nomination of the Honorable CHARLES 
H. Leavy, of Washington, to be United 
States district judge, western district of 
Washington. 

As required by rule 1 of the commit- 
tee’s procedure and as chairman of the 
subcommittee on the nomination, I an- 
nounce that Tuesday, November 4, at 10 
a. m. has been set as the date of a hear- 
ing in the Judiciary Committee room at 
which all interested parties may appear. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS— 
VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 120) AND 
SOUTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, INC.—VETO MESSAGE (S. 
DOC. NO. 121) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection, the veto messages from the 
President of the United States returning 
without approval the bill (S, 1251) to 
amend Private Act No. 446, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, approved July 2, 1940, 
and for other purposes, and the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 29) for the relief 
of South Dakota Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., laid before the Senate on 
Thursday last, will, with the accompany- 
ing bill and joint resolution, be referred 
to the Committee on Claims and printed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, report- 
ing pursuant to law, relative to divisions of 
awards of certain quantity contracts for air- 
craft, aircraft parts, and accessories therefor 
entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE NAVY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
Teporting, pursuant to law, relative to divi- 
sions of awards of certain quantity contracts 
for aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories 
therefor entered into with more than one 
bidder under authority of law; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


Los ANGELES RIVER WATERSHED 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a sur- 
vey report for the Los Angeles River water- 
shed outlining a plan of action for the water- 
shed in order to cope with problems of “run- 
off and water-fiow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention” in aid of flood control (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO CHARTER OF METALS RESERVE 
CoMPANY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
stating that, pursuant to law, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has filed with 
him, as Secretary of the Senate, two certified 
copies of the amendment to the charter of 
the Metals Reserve Company (with accom- 


panying papers); ordered to be filed. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


“Whereas in the present state of national 
emergency, the Territory of Hawaii is faced 
with the possibility of armed conflict, as an 
outpost of the United States; and 

“Whereas the shortage of shipping facili- 
ties will undoubtedly be aggravated rather 
than eased; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii is over 
2,000 miles from the continental part of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawail is, in some 
cases entirely, and in others very largely, de- 
pendent upon imports for the necessities of 
life: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
first Legislature of the Territory of Hawati in 
special session (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, respectfully 
requested to appropriate and make available 
the sum of $2,000,000 for the acquisition of 
essential materials and supplies tq be stored 
in the Territory as a protective measure so 
that acute shortages of necessities of life and 
for defense due to war or insufficiency of 
shipping may be anticipated and, when the 
occasion arises, relieve; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in making such appropria- 
tion, the Congress of the United States be 
and it is respectfully requested to make such 
moneys available for expenditure and the ma- 
terials available for release upon the authori- 
zation of the Governor of Hawail, to be 
allocated and expended for the several is- 
lands of the Territory as follows: Oahu, 
$1,000,000; Hawali, $400,000; Kauai, $300,000; 
Maui, Molckai, and Lanal, $300,000; and be 
it further : 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded by the clerk of this 
senate to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawali, to the commandant 
of the Fourteenth Naval District, and to the 
commanding general of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by members of Local 
Union No, 114, United Soap and Glycerine 
Workers, of Kansas City, Kans,, protesting 
against the enactment of pending price- 
control legislation proposing to impose wage- 
freezing regulations upon labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution of the Cosmopolitan Club, of 
Washington, D. C., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to divide the city of Washington 
into districts, each of such districts to be 
under the supervision of a magistrate so as to 
bring about immediate adjudication of vio- 
lations of minor traffic rules; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Kansas, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the table. 


RESOLUTION OF THIRTY-FIFTH DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
body of the Recor at this point a reso- 
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lution adopted by the Thirty-fifth Divi- 
sion, Veterans’ Association, an organiza- 
tion composed exclusively of men who 
served in the Thirty-fifth Division during 
the last war, at its twenty-second annual 
reunion, held on October 17-19 at Salina, 
Kans., protesting against the present 
purge policy of the War Department in 
regard to National Guard officers, to- 
gether with the letter of transmittal. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter of transmittal were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the members of the Thirty-fifth 
Division Association are veterans of World 
War No. 1 who served both in the United 
States and in France with the Thirty-fifth 
Division of the Army of the United States, 
composed in 1917-18 of citizen soldiers from 
the National Guard of the States of Kansas 
and Missouri; and therefore these veterans 
have the keenest interest in the officers and 
men of the present Thirty-fifth Division, cit- 
izen soldiers of the National Guard of the 
States of Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, now 
on active duty for peacetime training with 
the Army of the United States; and 

Whereas under the Constitution and the 
National Defense Act each State has the right 
and power to organize and maintain a mili- 
tary force known as the National Guard, 
which can be called to active duty either in 
peace or war by the President; and 

Whereas in the opinion of many citizens it 
is becoming increasingly evident that steps 
have been taken in peacetime that infringe 
the rights of the States and the action of the 
Governors of those States in appointing offi- 
cers of their States within the National 
Guard; and 

Whereas the veterans of the Thirty-fifth 
Division Association, because of their former 
service in the training camps of World War 
No. 1 and on the battlefields of France, are en- 
tirely familiar with what injustices frequently 
befall civilian soldiers once they are taken 
from the control of their own States and from 
under command of officers from their States 
familiar with their background, their history, 
and their military traditions; and 

Whereas the Thirty-fifth Division of World 
War No. 1 lost all of its brigadier generals, all 
but two of its colonels, and many lieutenant 
colonels and majors by their being arbitrarily 
relieved from duty and replaced in manr cases 
by officers from other sections of the United 
States of no greater ability and with no 
interest in or connection with National Guard 
men of Missouri and Kansas, all tending to 
damage or destroy the morale built up 
through the military traditions and the 
splendid service of the volunteer soldiers of 
the aforementioned States; and 

Whereas through the action of incompe- 
tent and hastily organized medical boards 
scores of experienced and highly trained 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska officers of 
the present Thirty-fifth Division were sum- 
marily relieved from duty at Camp Robinson, 
Ark., this year, denied waivers for minor 
physical disabilities, and their recognition as 
National Guard officers summarily withdrawn, 
thus forever abolishing their status as officers 
without right of retirement or any other 
benefits that accrue to officers of the Regular 
Army; and 

Whereas many other experienced officers of 
the present Thirty-fifth Division have since 
been relieved from duty, either transferred 
without recourse to noncombatant units, sent 
before efficiency boards, or again required to 
take further exhaustive physical examina- 
tions in an apparent effort to force them out 
of the military service; and 

Whereas again it is evident by the relief of 
one major general, two of the three brigadier 
generals, five of the eight colonels of combat 
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regiments of the present Thirty-fifth Divi- 
sion, and many experienced veteran lieuten- 
antant colonels, majors, and captains of the 
present Thirty-fifth Division that an effort 
is being made to destroy the entity of this 
Midwest National Guard unit during its ac- 
tive-duty training in peacetime; and 

Whereas the above-mentioned veteran 
officers who have been relieved on trivial 
causes served with the Thirty-fifth Division 
honorably during the World War, have had 
battle training, are graduates of Army schools, 
have given many years of their time and en- 
ergy to the recruiting, organization, and 
training of the National Guard units they 
commanded, and have produced complete 
battalions, regiments, and brigades for the 
defense of this Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Thirty-fifth Division As- 
sociation, assembled in convention at its 
twenty-second annual reunion at Salina, 
Kans., on October 17-19, 1941, herewith con- 
demns the so-called purge of the officers of 
the present Thirty-fifth Division as a repeti- 
tion of the similar purge of World War No. 1 
and a violation of the provisions and the 
spirit of the National Defense Act, which pro- 
vides by law for troops consisting of officers 
and men from each State, organized into 
regiments, brigades, and divisions; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Thirty-fifth Division 
Association call upon the Governors and 
Members of Congress from Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska to demand a full and impartial 
investigation of the actions of medical 
boards which disqualified competent officers 
through hasty physical examinations, and 
the further actions of higher officers which 
resulted in the relief of trained National 
Guard officers who could be of much service 
to their Nation in this period of emergency; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we also condemn as un- 
democratic and not within the meaning of 
the National Defense Act the so-called age- 
in-grade regulations which will drive from 
the Army of the United States many com- 
petent officers of the present Thirty-fifth 
Division who served honorably as officers or 
enlisted men in the World War Thirty-fifth 
Division and have since given long and 
efficient service in the present division, thus 
relieving them for no other reason than that 
promotion in grade was denied them by the 
organization and location of National Guard 
units within their respective States, and was 
not automatic after a certain number of 
years of service, as it is in the Regular 
Army and the Organized Reserves, thus 
blocking promotion and “freezing” many 
able officers in lower grades through no fault 
of their own; and be it further 

Resolved, That we further request that the 
Governors and Members of Congress from the 
afore-mentioned States work for the passage 
of such laws as will organize and maintain 
the 18 divisions of the National Guard of 
the United States into divisions, corps, and 
field armies in their own right, with officers 
from their own States and their own ranks, 
believing az such these National Guard forces 
will then reach the highest state of morale 
and esp it and thus be of the utmost bene- 
fit to the armed forces of the United States 
in ary emergency that may confront this 
Nation; and 

Whereas a copy be sent to the Governors 
and Members of Congress from the States 
of Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska and the 
Secretary of War. 

THIRTY-FIFTH DIVISION ASSOCIATION, 

Salina, Kans., October 22, 1941, 
Hon. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, 
United States Senator, Missouri, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator CLARK: As directed by a 
unanimous yote of the members of the 
Thirty-fifth Division Association, in conven- 
tion assembled at Salina, Kans., on October 
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18, 1941, you are herewith being sent the 
text of the resolutions adopted by that re- 
union. A similar copy goes to every Member 
of Congress from Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska 


In the belief that these resolutions reflect 
sincerely the views of ex-Service men gen- 
erally on the methods used in handling the 
large civilian army now in training, it is 
hoped you will be able to read them carefully 
and give them your fullest consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE E. ADAMS, 
Third Vice President, 
Acting Chairman of Convention. 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WISCONSIN 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the appropriate committee a letter ad- 
dressed to me by G. H. Stordock, depart- 
ment adjutant, the American Legion, 
Department of Wisconsin, setting forth 
a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the Department of Wisconsin 
at its convention at Antigo on August 4, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
embodying a resolution, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, October 22, 1941, 
Hon, ALEXANDER E. WILEY, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: For your information, I 
am quoting you herewith a resolution that 
was unanimously adopted by our department 
convention in Antigo, on August 4, 1941: 

“Whereas the tenth district conference on 
June 1, 1941, at Rice Lake, Wis., has resolved 
that we reaffirm our previous stand of 1940 
that the widows and orphans bill, now H. R. 4, 
before the present Congress be enacted into 
law; and 

“Whereas this bill, H. R. 4, has passed the 
House of Representatives and is now before 
the Senate of the United States: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Wisconsin, recommend the pas- 
sage of this bill; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators from Wis- 
consin.” 

Your personal efforts in endeavoring to 
haye this bill finally enacted into law will be 
greatly appreciated, and with kindest per- 
sonal regards and best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. H. STORDOCK, 
Department Adjutant. 


COMMITTEE REPORT FILED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 23d 
instant, 

The following report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was submitted on 
October 25, 1941: 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to repeal sec- 
tion 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
764) . 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1523. A bill for the relief of the Port- 
land Sportwear Manufacturing Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 765). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 
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H. R. 5553. A bill providing an appropria- 
tion for additional members of the Metro- 
politan Policc force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 766). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on Octo- 
ber 23, 1941, that committee presented 
to the President of the United Stetes the 
enrolled bill (S. 1731) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to provide salvage 
facilities, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 2012. A bill authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility, Togus, Maine, to the State of 
Maine, for road-widening purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 2013. A bill for the relief of Johan Ar- 
nulf Olsen; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 2014. A bill to amend section 96, title 2, 
of the Canal Zone Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 2015. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide for the 
regulation of the sizes and weights of motor 
vehicles engaged in transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


(Mr. LEE introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 112, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


YAQUINA BAY AND HARBOR, OREG. 
(S. DOC. NO. 119) 


Mr. BAILEY presented a letter from 
the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port, dated June 19, 1941, from the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, on reexamina- 
tion of Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg., 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed with an 
illustration. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 210) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
provide for the regulation of freight for- 
warders, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5788) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the national defense for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, Mr. 
LupLow, Mr. Snyper, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. 
Jounson of West Virginia, Mr. RABAUT, 
Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma, Mr. Taser, 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr, LAMBERTSON, and 
Mr. Ditrer were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


PROGRESS OF NAVAL AND AERONAUTI- 
CAL BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of those in the Senate and else- 
where who have taken occasion to call 
attention to the failure of our defense 
program, today being Navy Day, I ask 
that there be printed in the Recorp some 
data which are most encouraging as to 
the size of the Navy and the building 
program of the Navy. In speaking of 
Navy Day, Sheldon Clark, president of 
the Navy League, said: 

Today lovers of liberty throughout the 
Americas are grateful for the presence, on 
the sea and in the air, of the powerful fleets 
of the United States Navy. Dedicated to the 
defense of democracy, they are now standing 
strong and ready against the evil forces in 
the world. We honor those who brought 
this great organization into existence and 
salute the officers and men who are now 
carrying on its magnificent traditions. 


As to our defense program in aid of our 
Allies overseas, I offer some figures as to 
the shipment of aeronautical equipment, 
and so forth. 


There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ENCOURAGING STORY 


The story is an encouraging one. In sery- 
ice, the Nation has 344 combatant ships and 
many hundreds of auxiliaries and patrol craft. 
Divided into three fleets—Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Asiatic—are 17 battleships, 6 aircraft 
carriers, 37 cruisers, 171 destroyers, and 113 
submarines. 

An even larger force is building. They in- 
clude 15 battleships—some of them reputed 
to be 60,000-ton monsters, nearly twice the 
size of existing craft—12 aircraft carriers, 54 
cruisers—6 of them big battle cruisers—193 
destroyers, and 73 submarines. These 347 
ships, when completed by about 1945, will 
give the Nation an all-powerful 2-ocean fleet 
of 691 fighting ships. 

A vital part of this armada is the naval air 
arm, conceded to be the strongest in the 
world. Now operating from carriers, tenders, 
and air bases along the coasts of the United 
States and islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
are 4,124 airplanes. On order are 5,832 more, 
and with the completion of the 2-ocean 
fleet it is expected that the total will be 15,000 
or more. 

Manning these ships and planes and the 
necessary shore bases are 32,634 naval officers 
and 271,684 Navy enlisted men, augmented by 
3,793 officers and 58.518 men of the Marine 
Corps. By 1945 it is expected that raval 
manpower will total more than three-quar- 
ters of a million. 


Figures on the progress of the building pro- 
gram are encouraging. The program is 
huge—some 2,831 ships of all classes expected 
to cost about $7,500,000,000 have been ordered 
since January 1, 1940—but the shipyards are 
on top of the job. 

Eleven navy yards and 110 private yards on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts and the 
Great Lakes have 968 ships of various tyres 
building for the Navy, in addition to mer- 
chant vessels underway for the United States 
Maritime Commission and the British. Some 
375,000 men are at work cn them—a force 
that will mount next year to a half million. 

Here's how the program has been speeded 
up in the past year through intensive efforts 
of naval and shipyard officials: 
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In 1940 the keels of 156 ships of all types 
were laid down, 60 vessels were launched, and 
47 were completed and put into active service. 

In 1941, 436 keels have teen laid, 249 vessels 
have been launched, and 213 ships have been 
finished and put in service. 

Two powerful new battleships, the North 
Carolina and Washington, have been added to 
the battle line this year, and two more, the 
South Dakota and Massachusetts, are afloat. 
They will be ready for service next year. 

In fact, the Navy has added more com- 
batant vessels to the fleet since the war began 
than were built in the 14-year period between 
1922 and 1937. A total of 135 fighting ships 
have been completed in the past 2 years, or 
just 55 less than all combatant vessels laid 
down between the Wi m arms limita- 
tion conference in 1922 and the beginning of 
the present war. 


The U. S. Navy 


Pattleships..........-.. 


Aircraft carriers 
Cruisers. ....... 91 
Destroyers... 364 
Submarines 186 
Alreratſt. 9, 056 
8 800 215 

S pel MOONS IAA PEN 

Markie . 62, 311 
1 Includes 250 planes assigned to Marine Corps—does 


not include obsolete and experimental planes. 


AIRCRAFT EXPORTS REACH NEW HIGH 


The increase in the export of planes and 
aeronautical equipment reported by the De- 
ent of Commerce made August the 
third highest month in the history of the 
American aircraft industry. The total value 
of aeronautical products of all kinds ex- 
ported was $52,331,213, about 35 percent of 
the total estimated production and an in- 
crease of $9,380,000 over July. 

Planes of all types, valued at $35,123,134, 
were sent abroad during the month, an in- 
crease in value of 4.7 percent over July, and 
41.2 percent over August of the preceding 
year. Engine exports increased to a new all- 
time monthly high with 1,071 units valued at 
$7,667,725, as compared with 298 units valued 
at $3,837,514 shipped in July. 

Engine parts and accessories increased 
from 21.371.958 in July to $2,273,235. Ex- 
ports of parachutes and parts totaled $14,131, 
as compared with $1,329 during the previous 
month, the lowest figure since the defense 
program was undertaken. 

Instruments and parts totaled $1,126,428, 
an increase of approximately $277,000 over 
July. Propellers and parts exported totaled 
$1,417,120, an increase of $652,000 over the 
preceding month. 

Aircraft parts and accessories amounted 
to $4,709,440, as compared with $2,589,885 in 
July, and represented the largest month's 
exports of these items this year. 

Total shipments of all aeronautical prod- 
ucts during the first 8 months of 1941 were 
valued at $379,071,608, an increase of 91 per- 
cent over the same period of 1940, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 


EFFECT OF PRIORITY ALLOCATIONS ON 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp an 
article appearing in yesterday’s St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, entitled “More Power for 
Missouri Farms Must Wait, but R. E. A. 
Work So Far Is Impressive. Agricultural 
Units in State Only 20 Per Cent Electri- 
fied as Against 35 Per Cent Average for 
Nation as Whole; How Government 
Agency Has Helped Cooperative Systems.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the article will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(The article appears as exhibit A at 
the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. 
CLARK of Missouri.) 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not de- 
sire to trespass upon the time of the 
Senate when the very important matter 
which is to come before the Senate is 
about to be taken up, and I particularly 
do not wish to trespass on the time of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
chairman of Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; but I do desire to say that it seems to 
me that the treatment of the R, E. A. with 
regard to priorities, particularly as to 
copper, is a matter of very great im- 
portance and one upon which I intend to 
address the Senate at a very early date. 
At this time I desire to say only that the 
R. E. A., the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, has been put in priorities clas- 
sification 10-A, which is the first nonde- 
fense classification as to copper. Of 
course, no one can complain and no one 
does complain about the defense classi- 
fications being given priority over so- 
called nondefense classifications. The 
fact is, however, Mr. President, that un- 
der the administration of priorities the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
been put in the same classification as the 
privately owned utilities, and the pri- 
vately owned utilities have received all 
the copper which has not been taken up 
by the defense classifications, with the 
result that in my State and, I am in- 
formed, in many other States the Rural 
Electrification cooperatives which have 
erected their poles and made other in- 
stallations and entered into contracts to 
deliver power now find themselves unable 
to secure any copper with which to make 
their wire. 

Let it be further remembered that the 
installation of poles and many other in- 
stallations which they have made are of 
a character which will rapidly deteriorate, 
with the result that this great and most 
useful enterprise of the Government may 
be completely destroyed under that 
policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will yield 
in a moment. I am further advised that 
the committee which is making these al- 
locations in the Priorities Division is 
largely composed of former or present 
officials of privately owned utilities, and 
that in many cases under the allccation 
system the privately owned utilities have 
been taking up to three times as much as 
their normal requirements for mainte- 
nance and repair. It seems to me that is 
a subject which may require further 
congressional action. 

It is further to be remembered, Mr. 
President, that it seems that the officials 
having in charge the matter of priority 
and priority classification have com- 
pletely failed to take into consideration 
to any extent whatever the very great 
value of the R. E. A. activity as a na- 
tional-defense matter. I think it is not 
subject to contradiction or to any doubt 
that a very great element of defense, 
both in Germany and in Japan, has been 
the fact that the farms of Germany and 
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Japan are electrified to the extent of 
about 90 percent, and that the installa- 
tions of electrical power and electrical 
energy on the farms of those two nations 
have not only been a great defense con- 
tribution in enabling the farmers to make 
at home small parts of munitions and 
defense articles, but have also, by the 
fact that electrical power was available 
on the farms, enabled those countries lo 
use a great deal more manpower for 
military purposes without substantially 
diminishing the agricultural efforts of 
the countries. 

As I say, I do not desire to take the 
time of the Senate when another impor- 
tant matter is coming before it; but it 
seems to me that is a matter which will 
call for early congressional action. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] first asked 
me to yield. I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I understood the Senator to say 
that the R. E. A. had been given a classi- 
fication of A-10. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A former 
Member of Congress, and the mayor of 
one of our very great cities, who is now 
connected with the O. P. M., told me 
the other day that A-10 was simply 
A-nothing. He said it does not amount 
to anything. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say to 
the Senator that I understand that the 
first nine classifications are all defense 
classifications, and that section A-10 is 
the first nondefense classification. That 
includes both privately owned utilities 
and the R. E. A.; and up to date the pri- 
vately owned utilities have gotten what 
core was left out of the apple. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is in 
complete harmony with the statement 
made to me by this man. He said that if 
he could not give an industry anything 
better than A-10, he did not give them 
anything. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say to 
the Senator that it is my information— 
and I talked to the Director of the 
R. E. A. this morning—that up to date 
the R. E. A. enterprises have not received 
a pound of copper under the priority and 
allocation system. 

Exurerr A 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
October 26, 1941] 

More Power FOR Missourt Farms Must Warr, 
BUT R. E. A. Work So Far Is Impressive— 
AGRICULTURAL UNITS In STATE ONLY 20 PER- 
CENT ELECTRIFIED, AS AGAINST 35-PERCENT 
AVERAGE FoR NATION aS A WHOLE—How 
GOVERNMENT AGENCY Has HELPED COOPERA- 
TIVE SYSTEMS 

(By Samuel J. Shelton) 

Virtual suspension of new construction 
in the Federal Government’s rural electrifl- 
cation program finds Mtssouri farms far short 
of the degree of electrification attained as an 
average for the United States. 

In Missouri 20 percent of the farms now 
are served by an electric distribution system; 
for the United States as a whole 35 percent 
are so equipped. 

Some construction financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration still is under 
way in Missouri, but this is on lines pre- 
viously authorized and for which most of the 
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materials were ordered before the stringent 
priority control over copper and other metals 
was made effective. The extension of service 
to farms not on lines already under way 
seemingly will have to wait until the war 
emergency has passed. 

Expansion of rural electrification in Mis- 
souri, however, has gone forward rapidly 
since establishment of the R. E. A. in 1935, 
when only 6.4 percent of the farms were elec- 
trified. As of last June 30, the R. E. A. re- 

that 48,000 Missouri farms were re- 
ceiving electricity from transmission lines— 
20,594 from R. E. A. systems, and 27,406 from 
utility corporations. The total was 18.8 per- 
cent of R. E. A.’s estimate of 256,100 as the 
number of farms in the State. Additions 
since then have raised the proportion to 
approximately 20 percent, 

Before 1935 only 16,384 Missouri farms were 
electrified and virtually all were served by the 
utility corporations which had run lines out 
into areas adjacent to cities and towns. 

In the 6 years since establishment of the 
R. E. A., now hailed as one of the New Deal's 
most worthy enterprises, the serving of elec- 
tricity to farmers in Missouri through cooper- 
ative systems has grown into big business. 

NOW 35 COOPERATIVES 


There are now 36 systems, and 35 of these 
are cooperatives owned by the farmers them- 
selves. There is one R. E, A.-financed system 
operated by a private utility company. These 
36 systems have approximately 13,000 miles of 
transmission line in operation and about 3,000 
miles more under construction. They have 
26,528 customers connected for service, in- 
cluding users not classified as farmers, and 
when the lines under construction are com- 
pleted it is estimated tha 49,485 customers 
will be attached. 

Electricity sold for lighting and power by 
these systems in the last fiscal year was 
13,926,149 kilowatt-hours. The average price 
was slightly over 5 cents a kilowatt-hour and 
total revenue was approximately $750,000. 
Some of the systems were in operation only 
part of the year and ~ll others are far from 
being fully developed. 

Rates charged by the Missouri cooperatives 
vary according to the circumstances of the 
individual systems. Construction capital is 
borrowed from R. E. A. and the law requires 
that rates shall be high enough to pay all 
operating expenses, including interest at 2.43 
percent annually, and retire the debt in 25 
years, 

WHAT THE FARMERS PAY 

Most of the Missouri cooperatives require 
the farm customer to pay a monthly mini- 
mum charge of $2.50 to $3 which covers the 
first block of metered energy, varying from 
25 to 40 kilowatt-hours. For energy in ex- 
cess of that covered by the minimum charge 
the rates drop to 1.5 or 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour for that part of the consumption over 
200 kilowatt-hours a month. 

Nineteen of the cooperatives buy electricity 
at wholesale from a municipal power plant. 
Three have not yet provided for a source of 
energy; others buy from private utility com- 
panies. Cost of energy and adequacy of sup- 
ply are problems for most Missouri coopera- 
tives. In many cases the municipal plants 
relied on as sources of energy do not have 
capacity to take care of expansion of rural 
systems. Wholesale rates charged by private 
companies, from 114 to 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour, are regarded as too high by managers 
of the rural systems. 

Present conditions, however, are not en- 
couraging for reduction of the wholesale 
rates charged by private companies. De- 
mands of defense industries for more power 
and the general growth of business in Mis- 
sourl towns have taken up so much generat- 
ing capacity that the private companies do 
not need the R. E. A. markets and in some 
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cases probably would welcome an excuse to 
cut off that service, 

The problem of a source of power was em- 
phasized recently by the experience of the 
new Crawford Electric Cooperative, with 
headquarters at Bourbon. Since the best 
wholesale rate this cooperative could obtain 
was 14 cents a kilowatt-hour (quoted by 
Union Electric Co.), the R. E. A. advanced to 
it $30,000 for the purchase of two portable 
Diesel generating units. These units, as was 
told in the Post-Dispatch recently, have been 
attached to R. E. A. lines near Sullivan. They 
will be placed in operation in the next 2 or 3 
weeks. 

INCREASING DEMAND 

At the same time some of the Missouri 
cooperatives are experiencing a noticeable in- 
crease in the demand of farmers for power. 
It has been the experience of R. E. A. that 
most farmers getting electricity for the first 
time start off with lights for the house and 
barn and a few small appliances. 

Having enced the labor-saving bene- 
fits and conveniences of electricity, they in- 
stall additional appliances as they are able 
to afford them. Surveys by R. E. A. show 
that the electric iron comes first after lights; 
then, in order, come radio, washing machine, 
refrigerator, toaster, vacuum cleaner, hot 
plate, water pump, motors for sawing and 
grinding, cream separator, 

Under present conditions when farmers 
are again being urged to produce more food 
and when competent help is harder to get it 
is natural for farmers to use more electric 
power. Milking machines, water pumps, 
feed grinders, all in some degree replace man- 
ual labor. Electricity used for lighting 
chicken houses and heating brooders in- 
creases production of eggs and poultry. 

The fact that the increasing demand for 
electricity on the farms coincides with the 
growing industrial demand emphasizes the 
problem of future sources of supply. 

R. E. A. s POLICY VIEW 


The R. E. A. management at Washington 
has taken the view that farm production is so 
essential to the country’s defense program 
and to the national policy of aid to nations 
at war with Germany that farm electrifica- 
tion should enjoy whatever priority is neces- 
sary for its uninterrupted expansion. 

R. E. A. has had a certain degree of priority. 
There have been national defense demands 
on R. E. A. power, however, in view of which 
the R. E. A. management at Washington 
stated to this reporter: “Although the Rural 
Electrification Administration is primarily 
concerned with getting electricity to as many 
of the country's not yet electrified farms as 
it is economically feasible to serve, the de- 
mands of the national-defense program have 
brought this type of new R. E. A. construction 
virtually to a standstill. The greater part 
of the materials available to the R. E. A. under 
the priorities system has for several months 
past been required for new construction on 
R. E. A. systems serving, or requested to serve, 
consumers engaged in defense activities.” 

POWER FOR FORT LEONARD WOOD 


In Missouri an R. E. A, system is supplying 
power to Fort Leonard Wood, one of the lar- 
gest of the new Army training camps. This 
service is by the Laclede Electric Cooperative 
with headquarters at Lebanon. This cooper- 
ative was buying energy from the Lebanon 
municipal power plant. The requirements of 
Fort Leonard Wood, however, far exceeded the 
capacity of the Lebanon plant. Arrange- 
ments were made for the cooperative to buy 
additional power from the Union Electric 
system, whose power lines connecting with 
Bagnall Dam were not far distant, and trans- 
mit that power to the Army camp. To carry 
out that plan R. E. A. had to build a 6,000- 
kilowatt substation and 25 miles of 33,000- 
volt transmission line, 
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The Army training camp under construc- 
tion near Neosho probably will be served by 
an R. E, A. system already in operation in 
that section. 

Despite the progress in electrification of 
farms, Missouri’s 20-percent electrification, 
and even the Nation’s 35 percent, are far be- 
low the degree of farm electrification in 
European nations and in Japan. 

Harry Slattery, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, said to the 
writer in a recent interview in Washington 
that rural electrification had been carried 
forward so intensively in Germany and Japan 
in recent years, obviously with war objectives 
in mind, that now 90 percent or more of all 
farms in those countries are electrified. 

The greater density of farm population was 
& factor in facilitating electrification in those 
countries. 

SLATTERY’S TESTIMONY 

Appearing recently before a congressional 
committee, Slattery said: “The importance of 
wide availability of electric service in rural 
areas as an essential factor in total defense 
or total war was well recognized by the mili- 
tary authorities of major European countries, 
and, as a consequence, was incorporated in 
their plans for decentralized industry, food 
supply, local self-sufficiency, and the release 
of manpower to the armed services and for 
other military purposes.” 

Slattery then quoted the following from a 
report by Morris L. Cooke, formerly Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and now a consultant in the Office 
of Production Management: 

“We found out that ‘farming out’ had been 
developed most extensively in Germany, where 
preparations for total war had been going on 
with great thoroughness for at least 5 years 
before the war actually broke out. One ex- 
ample of what they did will give you a vivid 
picture of the extent to which Hitler carried 
this program. 

“In 1937 sealed crates were delivered to elec- 
trified farms all over the Nation. Instruc- 
tions were given not to open these crates 
until further notice. They were said to con- 
tain special machinery with which the farm- 
ers of Germany would, in their spare time, 
capture the toy market of the world. The 
day Nazi legions crossed the border of Po- 
land word was sent out to open the crates. 
They contined, not toy machinery, but equip- 
ment with which to make the thousands of 
little parts which go into the production of 
modern weapons of war. The parts made by 
these machines went into the tanks, guns, 
and planes which the following spring rolled 
back the armies of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and France.” 

FACTOR AIDING GERMANY 

Slattery said there was no doubt the great 
extent of farm electrification was an Impor- 
tant reason why Germany could take so 
much of the manpower from agricultural 
pursuits for military service and still main- 
tain a high rate of food production. 

Expanding on the participation of R. E. A. 
in the defense program, Slattery said in his 
testimony before the congressional commit- 
tee that R. E. A. cooperative systems are now 
providing electric service to 9 large military 
camps, 16 landing fields, 150 air beacons, and 
80 radio beams for guiding airplanes. 

The limited priority for material recently 
given to R. E. A. by O. P. A. C. S. is said to 
provide for electrification of only 11,000 new 
farms throughout the country this year, only 
half the number called for in the normal 
R. E. A. schedule and far under the requests 
pouring in from rural sections not yet elec- 
trified. Obviously many farmers in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere will have an indefinite 
waiting period before they will be able to 
turn switches for light and power. 
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SCOPE OF COOPERATIVE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN STATE 


The following table, based on data supplied by the Rural Electrification Administration at Washington, covers the operations of 35 
electric cooperatives in Missouri and 1 rural system operated by a private utility but financed by R. E. A.: 


Name of electric cooperative and location of office 


Pemiscott-Dunklin, Hayti, Mo. 
Intercounty, icking, ROOTES: 
Boone County Columbia, Mo... 
Missouri R Rural, Palmyra, Mo.. 
Howard County, Fayette, Mo.. 
Lewis County, Monticello, Mo. 
Callaway County, Fulton, Mo.. 
Ralls County, New London, Mo... 
Northwest Missouri, Savannah, Mo 
Barton County, Lamar, Mo 
Ozark Electric, Mount eto 
Scott-New Madrid-Mississi pi, Beete Mo. 
Atchison-Holt, Rockport, Mo--- 
2 Border, Po gees Dine Bluff, Mo 
Macon Electric, 


‘Tri-County, ign 
Consolidated, Mexico no Mo. 
Osage Valley, „Butler, Mo.- 
Black River, Ironton, Mo.. 
Central Missouri, Sedalia, Mo. 
Platte-Clay, Platte Oi „Mo. 
Farmers’ Electric, Chi icothe, 
Laclede Electric, A E, Mo. 
Grundz Electric, Treten, Mo- 
Three Rivers, Linn, 
White River Valley, 
Co-Mo Electric, T. 
New-Mac Electric, Neosh 
Howell-Oregon, 
West-Central, h 
Nodaway Worth, 
Southwest, Bolivar, Mo — 
Ne Weck 
wg) PT Te eh NRPS ROIS Rea ES 
orth Cent ral M Missouri, pe ky TPES ES a ee 


BE 


8 
88888888888 


BERERE 


Customers 


Kilowatt- 
Power from public or | hours sold 
private plant last fiscal 


year 


$95, 932 

682, 828 

181, 624 

15 2 

1, 156 421, 268 
1, 537 583, 308 
1, 229 883, 310 
TAS 484, 888 
2, O44 414, 030 
2, 026 523, 413 
456 319, 569 
37. 64 


— pet ————— 


At the close of the fiscal year last June 30 the amount advanced to the Missouri R. E. A. systems was $12,563,883 out of authorized 
loans totaling $16,345,200. Lines then energized (in operation) were 12,971 miles. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I am glad to 
yield now to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s observations give me an oppor- 
tunity to remark that two steps are now 
being taken dealing with the subject 
matter of which he speaks. 

In the first place, there is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Naval Affairs a 
bill (S. 1847) the object of which is to 
establish by law in the O. P. M. an 
agency—a forum, as it were—to which 
all enterprises and persons suffering from 
the operation of the priorities rule may 
go with their grievances. That bill was 
submitted to the O. P. M. more than 2 
weeks ago for a report. No report as yet 
has been received. It is understood that 
the O. P. M., through Mr. Donald Nelson, 
is at work on some sort of an O. P. M. 
ruling, the purpose of which is to set up 
a board of appeal to consider these 
subjects. 

I haye pointed out that action of that 
kind is not satisfactory, because of the 
great instability of the organization of 
the O. P. M. The committees and divi- 
sions which exist today may not exist to- 
morrow or 2 weeks hence, and the indi- 
viduals who are passing on allocation to- 
day may have a different assignment to- 
morrow. What is needed is legislative 
action which will definitely name an 
agency to which all persons who are suf- 
fering may go with their cases. I am 


hoping that the O. P. M. may see fit to 
submit to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
a report upon that bill. 


The second activity to which I refer is 
that tomorrow morning at 10:30 o’clock 
former Senator Henderson, the Chair- 
man of the R. F. C., will appear before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys to discuss 
the activities of the R. F. C. with respect 
to the stimulation of the development of 
our own resources in the United States. 
Congress upon frequent occasions has 
conferred upon the R. F. C. authority to 
stimulate the production of minerals; 
but, despite that authority, that stimula- 
tion has not taken place. For example, 
last year we passed an amendment of the 
R. F. C. Act which authorizes the R. F. C. 
to purchase the stock of corporations en- 
gaged in the production of strategic min- 
erals. To date the R. F. C. has purchased 
no stock of any corporation except its own 
subsidiaries. Every day that passes 
brings a new ruling from the O. P. M. to 
deprive this business or that business of 
the right to use materials; and yet 
throughout the West we have vast de- 
posits of untouched minerals, and while 
we are doing nothing to stimulate devel- 
opment here in our own country, the 
R. F. C., through the Export-Import 
Bank, is loaning millions of dollars for the 
industrial development of other countries. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened with considerable interest to the 
remarks of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O'MaHongy]. I desire to say that 
it is asking a good deal of the farmers 
who are waiting for the R. E. A. lines to 
expect them to wait until new sources 
of copper are discovered and developed 
before they can get electricity to their 
farms. 

I can endorse everything that was said 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. I know where there are hun- 
dreds of miles of poles and lines all built, 
waiting for the copper wire to bring elec- 
tricity to the farms. I know that the 
farmers have been asked, and asked 
definitely and vigorously, to increase 
their production. They have given up 
their sons and their farm labor to the 
Army, and they have installed electric 
milking machines; and the electric milk- 
ing machines and other labor-saving de- 
vices are still waiting right there for the 
current to come. An allocation of 4,500 
tons a month has been made to the 
R. E. A., but they cannot get the copper. 
Somebody else is getting it. 

I desire to endorse the suggestion of 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. CLARK] 
that the situation warrants an investiga- 
tion to ascertain who is getting that cop- 
per, and why none of it is being given 
to the R. E. A. lines that have been wait- 
ing for it, some of them now for a long 
time. We have a number of folks in this 
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country who wave the flag quite vigor- 
ously and cry for intervention in war, and 
yet when anything comes up that may 
affect their pocketbooks a little bit they 
do not hesitate at all to sabotage our 
defense program, and I think we have an 
instance of that kind right here. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] has said about 
the development of minerals in the west- 
ern part of the United States. I also 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
when copper was selling for 5 cents a 
pound, and when manganese mines were 
being closed down, during the depression, 
I took the matter up with the various de- 
partments of the Government, and tried 
to get them to build in the West a stock 
pile of copper, and also to build a stock 
pile of manganese. I pointed out to them 
that instead of importing the manganese 
from some other country, they could put 
some three or four hundred men to work 
digging up manganese, and making a 
stock pile of it for defense purposes. 

At that time the Secretary of War was 
in favor of doing that, and I think the 
Navy Department was in favor of it; but 
it was impossible to get the plan adopted. 
I pointed out that instead of putting peo- 
ple on W. P. A., they should put them to 
work doing something of a useful and 
constructive nature, that the Govern- 
ment would actually make money by buy- 
ing the copper at 5 cents a pound and 
putting it away in a stock pile, and that 
it would likewise save money if it took 
the same course with reference to man- 
ganese. 

If that suggestion had been followed at 
that particular time, there would not 
have been a shortage of copper in the 
United States today, and no industries 
would have had to close down because of 
lack of copper. We would also have had 
sufficient manganese so that we would 
not have had to depend entirely upon 
Russia or some other country for that 
mineral. 

It was lack of planning that caused 
the shortage of copper in this country; it 
was lack of planning on the part of the 
Government that caused the shortage of 
these basic minerals about which we now 
hear so much. It was not, as some have 
said, the fault of the producers of copper 
in the United States that we are short of 
copper at the present time; it was be- 
cause they were unable to find a market 
for the copper which they had. 

I repeat, copper was selling at 5 cents 
a pound, and thousands of copper miners 
were out of work. There were also min- 
ers in the manganese field who were out 
of work at that time. But now we are 
hearing a great deal said about the short- 
age of these materials. 

Mr. President, I am sorry I have not 
brought with me today a letter which I 
received a few days ago, after I made a 
statement on the floor of the Senate 
about the Zenith Radio Corporation. I 
called attention to the fact that the pres- 
ident of that corporation had told me, in 
the presence of others, that he was un- 
able to get a certain material necessary 
in the manufacture of radios, that he 
had finally written to England and took 
the matter up with the English, asking 
them if they could furnish the material. 
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A Senator on the floor, I do not remem- 
ber who it was, called my attention to 
the fact that there was in one of the 
Washington papers an editorial or article 
denying that story, and saying it was 
untrue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The editorial to 
which the Senator refers appeared in 
the Washington Post on Wednesday, 
October 15. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator let 
me have it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I am glad to 
hand it to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
The editorial reads: 

REPEATING A LIE 


There is some comfort in the statement by 
Senator WHEELER that there is to be no or- 
ganized fight in the Senate on the second 
lend-lease appropriation. Senator WHEELER 
merely says he will vote against it. Unfortu- 
nately in his statement on Monday he sought 
to bring other Senators to his side in a thor- 
oughly unworthy manner. He repeated one 
of those canards against the good faith of the 
fighting British, which the President recently 
felt called upon to expose. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not deal with the particular fantasy 
that Senator WHEELER trotted out on Monday. 
But, since the Montanan’s story has been 
going the rounds from coast to coast since 
June, the facts need to be explained. Such 
a need is the greater because of the Senate 
consideration of the second lend-lease ap- 
propriation and the fresh currency on Capitol 
Hill which Senator WHEELER has given to the 
story. 


I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the fact that the editorial refers to “re- 
peating a lie.” They are the ones who 
are repeating a lie. I have a letter from 
the president of the Zenith Co. him- 
self in which he says that I quoted 
him correctly; that what I said was ab- 
solutely true, that he could not get the 
material in this country, that he did 
write to England, and that they offered 
to furnish it to him, but he never or- 
dered the material. 

The only mistake I made, if one was 
made, was that he got the material from 
England—and I do not recall having said 
that. They offered it to him from Eng- 
land, but he did not order it from Eng- 
land. So the distinguished editor of the 
Washington Post is the one who is re- 
peating a lie, if a lie is being repeated, 
when he says that the story which was 
given currency in the Capitol and 
throughout the country was not true. 

I ask that the letter to which I have 
referred, which I do not happen to have 
with me at the present time but which I 
will supply, be inserted in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
and is as follows: 

ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 
Chicago, October 14, 1941. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR WHEELER: The British 
Publicity Department and the Chicago Trib- 
une both called me today asking whether I 
had made a statement to you that we could 
buy alnico steel from England, 
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I stated to both of them that I made the 
public announcement to our stockholders at 
our annual meeting this past June that there 
was a great shortage of alnico steel; that we 
were having difficulty obtaining it, and that 
during the period of this shortage we had had 
an offer from England to supply part of our 
needs in alnico steel to be used in magnets 
for radio loudspeakers. 

I told the Tribune man that the Tribune 
had already published my statement to this 
effect and that it had been carried by one of 
the press services. I also told him that it 
had been published pretty generally over the 
United States and that it was a statement of 
fact, as we had been offered this alnico steel. 
However, I stated that we never accepted their 
offer. 

I want you to have this before you, so that 
there will be no twisting by the papers or 
others of the fact that I did make the above 
statement. And, what is more, the corre- 
spondence is in my files if anyone questions 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENE. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will read the whole editorial— 
I do not know whether he intended to 
finish reading it—he will find it makes 
some reference to the fact, as it is 
claimed, that the president of the Zenith 
Co. had been contacted and that he had 
denied the statement which had been 
ee I think the whole editorial should 
go 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall have it in- 
serted. I have on my desk in my office 
a letter from the president of the Zenith 
Co., Captain McDonald, and I had in- 
tended to bring it to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not stating 
what the facts are; I do not know what 
they are—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I am stating what 
the facts are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the whole edi- 
torial should be inserted. 

Mr. WHEELER. Ishallinsert it. The 
editorial continues: 

Senator WHEELER charged that an official 
of the Zenith Radio Co., of Chicago, recently 
denied aluminum by our priority officials, had 
written to England for it “just for fun” and 
was promised delivery in 3 weeks. There is 
not a word of truth in the allegation. 


I did not charge that an official of the 
Zenith Radio Co., of Chicago, was denied 
aluminum by our priority Officials. I 
said—and the Recorp will bear me out— 
that the Zenith Co. could not get certain 
materials here for radio parts, but did 
write to England and was promised de- 
livery in 3 weeks. I may have been in 
error about the 3 weeks, but that was 
my recollection of the conversation. 

I was in error if I said “aluminum,” be- 
cause it may have been some other ma- 
terial. My statement in the Senate on 
October 16 was that it was “certain 
material.” 

The editorial proceeds: 

The story, evidently, came out of the an- 
nual meeting of the Zenith Radio Co. as far 
back as last June, or within 2 months o? the 
signing of the Lend-Lease Act, The com- 
pany was short of alnico steel, an alloy of 
aluminum, nickel, and copper. And the 
president, Capt. Eugene McDonald, whom 
Senator WHEELER quoted, said that the com- 
pany might be able to get some of this steel 
from Britain. His reason was that he had 
had offers of alnico steel before. This was 
not at all odd. The British had had to keep 
up exports in order to pay for war imports, 
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and even after the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed still had to make deliveries on orders 
obtained in the cash-and-carry era. But 
in this case the Zenith Co. received a 
negative response. The fact is that such 
goods are subject to export licenses, and, as 
the British replied, “no licenses will be 
granted.” 

This is only one of many fairy tales that 
are being bandied about by the isolationists. 


The fairy tales which are being bandied 
about are not being spread by the isola- 
tionists. Not only that, but the intoler- 
ance that is being bandied around is not 
on the part of isolationists. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a state- 
ment with reference to intolerance. 
Senators will find who is spreading intol- 
erance if they read the article printec in 
this morning’s newspaper setting forth 
that three individuals petitioned Mayor 
LaGuardia not to permit Lindbergh and 
me to speak in the city of New York. 
Such persons are those who are spread- 
ing intolerance. In one breath they are 
calling for tolerance and for the preser- 
vation of the Bill of Rights, and for the 
preservation of democracy, and in the 
next breath they are seeking to stop pub- 
lic meetings, free assemblage, and free 
speech. I challenge anyone to read the 
record of the newspapers in the country 
and then say who it is that is doing the 
name calling and who it is that today is 
Spreading intolerance, class hatred, re- 
ligious hatred, and sectional hatred in 
the United States. 

The editorial continues: 

They are all aimed at attacking Britain's 
good faith under the lend-lease law. It is a 
campaign which could not be better calcu- 
lated to suit the Nazi’s aim to promote ill 
will among the remaining democracies of the 
8 so that Hitler can undermine them one 

y one. 


Talk about intolerance. The charge is 
made that everyone who wishes to keep 
the United States out of the war is trying 
to spread hatred and is doing something 
in order to help Hitler. Talk about 
spreading hatred and bitterness and 
racial hatred. It is newspaper articles 
of this kind and editorials of this kind 
that are spreading hatred, bitterness, and 
class hatred. 

The editorial concludes: 


The American people should know that in 
connection with the operation of the lend- 
lease law we don’t even depend upon Britain’s 
good faith. Here and elsewhere a sharp check 
is kept on all requests for lend-lease aid, and 
nothing that violates elther the spirit or the 
letter of that law could escape the vigilance of 
our own officials. It is a pity that Senator 
WHEELER has stooped to repeat one of the 
stories whic] could not possibly happen even 
if the British were so foolish as to seek to 
destroy American good will for a few dollars. 


NAVY DAY LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TO SECRETARY KNOX 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a Navy Day letter 
addressed by the President to Secretary Knox, 
. which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

TO FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 

[| Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address on 
the subject Congress’ Place In Our Foreign 
Policy and National Defense, delivered by 
Senator Tuomas of Utah before the Foreign 
Policy Association at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, October 25, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS ON FOREIGN POLICY BY SENA- 
- ATOR RADCLIFFE 


[Mr. GEORGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address on 
foreign policy delivered by Senator RADCLIFFE 
on October 26, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT BEFORE 
OHIO STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an address on the 
subject A New Order After the War, deiivered 
by Senator Tarr before the Ohio State Bar 
Association at Toledo, Ohio, October 24, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SCHWARTZ AT 
NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY MEETING, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


| Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Reconp the address delivered 
by Senator Scuwartz at a meeting of the 
National Woman’s Party at Wilmington, Del., 
October 25, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY AT NA- 
TIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY MEETING, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD the address deliv- 
ered by him at the National Woman's Party 
dinner at Wilmington, Del., October 25, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MEAD ON NA- 
TIONAL UNITY 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an address on 
the subject National Unity, delivered by him 
at Freeport, Long Island, N. Y., on October 
18, 1941, which appears in the Appendix,] 


TRIBUTE TO THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp addresses by 
Hon. Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, and Senator THomas of Utah, 
in a program broadcast on October 14, 1941, 
by the Utah State Society in tribute to the 
State of Utah, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


ADDRESS BY HON, JAMES A, FARLEY AT 
ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE, DAVENPORT, 
IOWA 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD: the address 
delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at the ded- 
ication of the new library building at St, 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, October 
24, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY MAYOR CHANDLER, OF 
MEMPHIS, ON MUNICIPAL POWER PRO- 
GRAM OF T. V. A. 


Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Walter Chandler, mayor of 
Memphis, Tenn., on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s Municipal Power Program in Op- 
eration, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY EUGENE E. WILSON BEFORE 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


(Mr. MALONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Eugene E. Wilson, president of 
United Aircraft Corporation, before meeting 
of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
at Boston on October 23, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY DR, J. O. DOWNEY ON FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the address deliv- 


ered by Dr. J. O. Downey, of the General 
Motors Corporation, before the annual con- 


slaves of this great, free people.” 
? * * 
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ference of the Robert Morris Asseciates in 
Detroit, Mich., September 23, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON POSITION OF 
JOHN L. LEWIS ON COAL STRIKE 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp several editorials 
commenting on the position taken by John L. 
Lewis in connection with the coal strike, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY DWAIN CLODFELTER, OF 
FORSYTH, MONT. 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a radio address 
by Dwain Clodfelter, of Forsyth, Mont., on 
the occasion of his induction into tae military 
service under the draft, which appears in the 
Appendix,] 


COLUMBUS DAY ADDRESS BY FRANCIS 
P. MATTHEWS 
[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Columbus Day 
address by Francis P. Matthews, of Omaha, 
Nebr., which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL ON WAR FROM BOISE CAPITAL 
NEWS 
[Mr. CLARK of Idaho asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Boise Capital News of October 
23, 1941, entitled “A Few Sober Thoughts,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADOLF HITLER AND THE NAZI PHI- 
LOSOPHY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Octo- 
per 21 last the Baptists of the State of 
Illinois held their annual convention in 
the city of Ottawa, Ill. The Reverend 
James M. Lively, of Mattoon, is the presi- 
dent of that group, and he delivered a 
very notable address before the delegates 
and other distinguished church workers 
at the convention. I desire to take a few 
moments of the time of the Senate to 
read into the Recorp some of the state- 
ments this very eminent churchman 
made at that meeting. In his speech he 
discussed Adolf Hitler and the Nazi phi- 
losophy. Among other things, he said 
that— 


Americans will not live on their Knees be- 
fore any dictator. To the preservation of the 
liberty and freedom given us through the 
blood, the sufferings, hardships, and toil of 
our fathers we pledge our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 


He further said: 


I would rather present arms like a man and 
a preacher than to get down on my knees and 
crawl through the dirt to some concentration 
camp at the orders of a powerful degenerate 
who thinks himself to be God. 

No one has a greater stake in or stands to 
lose more in this world revolution than the 
church. No church can live in Hitler's new 
‘world order. 


The article from which I read con- 
tinues: 


The Mattoon minister said “disunity and a 
false sense of security were the Nation’s 
greatest dangers. 

“Nazi Germany is bent on world domina- 
tion,” he declared. “To negotiate a peace 
with Hitler would be like booking a passage 
on a pirate vessel. 

“We are not yoing to stand idly by and 
wait for Hitler to come and pillage and 
plunder this rich iand and make subjects and 


* * * 
We Americans hate, we detest, we abomi- 
nate war. We do not want war—nelther did 
Poland, nor Holland, nor Belgium, nor France, 
nor England, nor Greece, nor Russia, But war 
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was thrust upon them by the bloody hands 

of Hitler and his grisly crew. We should do 

every honorable thing within our power to 

oo war—even to the suffering of injury and 
ta,” 


Mr. President, I wish briefly to imple- 
ment the statement from a man who is at 
the head of one of the great religious 
organizations in the State of Illinois, 
This man of the cloth, so the article says, 
has three sons, and all three sons at this 
very moment are wearing the American 
uniform. No man under these circum- 
stances, I believe, could charge this man 
of God with being an interventionist. 
Certainly no individual would want to pin 
the label upon his breast as a warmonger. 
And who is there to say under these cir- 
cumstances that this man of the cloth is 
anxious to send American boys to the 
slaughter pens of Europe? Who would 
have the audacity to say that this man 
wants to spill American blood upon for- 
eign fields in the Old World—a charge 
which we constantly hear made against 
others in this country at the present 
time? 

Mr. President, no Senator wants to 
spill American blood on foreign fields. 
Regardless of what anyone says to the 
contrary, no one in this group wants to 
send American boys to the slaughter pens 
of Europe. Certainly this man of God 
does not want to shed American blood 
over there. He is not seeking to raise 
racial issues. He does not seek to raise 
the ugly issue of prejudice and hate. He 
does not seek to array class against class. 
The only thing that this minister of 
God despises and detests is Adolf Hitler 
and his Nazi philosophy, which he hon- 
estly believes Hitler hopes at some time 
to spread throughout the universe. 

I do not believe that anyone can read 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf or Rauschning’s 
Voice of Destruction, if he has any belief 
at all in the utterances contained there- 
in, without reaching the ultimate con- 
clusion that Hitler does have world domi- 
nation in mind. 

No, Mr. President. This gentleman be- 
lieves like Mr. Knudsen, of the O. P. M., 
who some time ago delivered a great 
address in the central West in which 
he said that our Government, our homes, 
our institutions, and the American way 
of life, which is the free way of life, are 
in the utmost danger as a result of what 
Hitler and his fanatical followers are 
attempting to do throughout the world. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is concluded. The calendar 
under rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the calling of 
the calendar be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, informed the Senate that Hon. 
JERE COOPER, a Representative from the 
State of Tennessee, had been elected 
Speaker pro tempore of the House, 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
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ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5788) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes, 
and that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 8, 19, and 23, to 
the bill, and concurred therein. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

5.1508. An act to provide for the pay of 
aviation pilots in the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other purposes; 

S. 1701. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and mileage or transportation for 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; and 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of Susannah 
Sanchez. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 237. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert: 

That section 2 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
(relating to commerce with states engaged 
in armed conflict), and section 3 of such act 
(relating to cambat areas), are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939 (relating to the arming of American 
vessels) is hereby repealed; and, during the 
unlimited national emergency proclaimed by 
the President on May 27, 1941, the President 
is authorized, through such agency as he may 
designate, to arm, or to permit or cause to 
be armed, any American vessel as defined in 
such act, The provisions of section 16 of the 
Criminal Code (relating to bonds from armed 
vessels on clearing) shall not apply to any 
such vessel. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, which is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, if the discussion of this very 
important problem is about to com- 
mence, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Chavez Holman 
Aiken Clark, Idaho Johnson, Calif. 
Andrews Clark, Mo Johnson, Colo, 
Austin Connally La Follette 
Bailey ` er 

Barkley Davis 

Bilbo Doxey Lucas 

Bridges Ellender McFarland 
Brooks George McKellar 
Brown Gerry McNary 
Bunker Gillette Maloney 
Burton Glass Mead 

Butler Green Murdock 

Byrd Guffey Murray 
Capper Gurney Norris 
Caraway Hatch Nye 

Chandler Hill O'Daniel 


O'Mahoney Smathers Vandenberg 
Stewart Van Nuys 
Pepper Taft allgren 
Radcliffe Thomas, Idaho Wheeler 
Rosier Thomas, Okla. White 
Russell Thomas, Utah Wiley 
Schwartz Truman 
Shipstead Tunneln 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] are detained on im- 
portant public business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Butow], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypven], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Herrine], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
OLps], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Sur, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. SPENCER], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. REED], the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Wirus], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loben l, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Barsour], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as 
Senators are aware, the House passed 
House Joint Resolution 237, repealing 
section 6 of the so-called Neutrality Act 
of 1939, which related alone to the pro- 
hibition against the arming of merchant 
ships. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. After 
very extensive hearings, in which all 
phases of the problem were treated, the 
committee concluded that since section 2 
of the Neutrality Act of 1939, prohibiting 
American ships from carrying cargoes to 
the ports of nations at war, and section 3 
of the act, which in addition authorized 
the President whenever he should deem 
proper to establish so-called combat zones 
in other areas and prohibiting American 
ships from going into those areas, and 
section 6, which related to the arming of 
American ships for defense against un- 
lawful attack under the law of nations, 
all were so intimately related and so vi- 
tally affected the single problem of the 
freedom of American ships and the free- 
dom of the seas, they should be treated 
in one measure, and should be considered 
by the Senate at one time. In view of all 
these considerations, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations adopted and recom- 
mended for adoption by the Senate a 
committee amendment broadening the 
scope of House Joint Resolution 237 to 
include the repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6 
of the so-called Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Mr. President, of course, all Senators 
are familiar with the history of the so- 
called neutrality legislation. It was first 
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enacted in 1935, under the sponsorship 
and under the urgent pressure of the 
Committee on Munitions. I shall not 
undertake to quote all the details of the 
act of 1935; but, in essence, it prohibited 
the shipment of American arms or mu- 
nitions to any nation which might be at 
war. In 1936 the act was amended in 
some minor particulars. In 1937 it was 
amended again in some respects. Then 
in 1939, after the outbreak of war and 
after the invasion, as I recall now—I do 
not recall whether Poland had actually 
been invaded at the time the bill was 
passed by the Senate, but at any rate at 
the beginning of hostilities—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CONNALLY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the point is 
pertinent. I believe it was in November 
of 1939 that the act was passed. 


Mr, CONNALLY. Of course, we had 
the matter under consideration for a con- 
siderable period of time. At any rate, 
final action was taken after the invasion 
of Poland. 

Most Senators are familiar with the 
fact that the act of 1939 was primarily 
designed—and I think I use the word 
“primarily” advisedly—and had for its 
primary object the repeal of the embargo 
against arms going to the nations which 
were resisting aggression. 

The original acts were passed in the 
fervent hope that they might contribute 
to something more than simply our own 
domestic peace; that they might have 
an infiuence upon other nations and 
might deter them from going to war. 
But as soon as the war in all its fury 
broke out in Poland, it was seen that the 
Axis nations, which were then already 
armed and which had meditated per- 
haps for years a campaign of conquest 
and subjugation—nations which had al- 
ready built up great military establish- 
ments with tremendous and numerous 
airplanes, heavy tanks, motorized equip- 
ment, and the machinery and parapher- 
nalia for making aggressive warfare—it 
was seen that these nations were in no 
need of arms or equipment from neutral 
nations like the United States, and that, 
on the other hand, the nations of Europe 
which were under threat of attack or 
which had already been attacked—na- 
tions such as Poland, and subsequently 
Norway, Denmark, Hclland, and Bel- 
gium, and later the nations in the south 
of Europe—were unarmed; they were un- 
prepared to resist aggression; they were 
unprepared to defend their own territory 
or their own lives or their own homes. I 
think the country soon saw, and the 
world soon saw, and the Congress soon 
saw, that longer to retain the so-called 
arms embargo, which deprived Great 
Britain and Holland and Belgium and all 
the other nations that were under at- 
tack or that were under the threat of at- 
tack, of the privilege of securing from the 
United States arms which they did not 
have—and since to give them that priv- 
ilege would be no violation of interna- 
tional law—was in effect to give an ad- 
vantage to the aggressors and to those 
who meditated conquest, and was to 
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handicap and thwart and in a sense de- 
feat the democratic and the free nations 
which were resisting aggression, and 
which were standing upon their own soil, 
unoffending, neutral, violating no law, 
international or human, violating no 
right of the nations which were then 
meditating and practicing aggression 
against them. So, for that reason, the 
main and primary purpose of the act of 
1939, at least in the minds of some of us 
who urged it and who proposed it on this 
floor, was to repeal the arms embargo. 

But we still hoped that the United 
States could avoid any contact with this 
war. We still hoped that the waves of 
conquest would not spread over the far- 
flung distances over which the ambition 
and the military might of Nazi philos- 
ophy in the months that followed flung 
their influence and their power. So, in 
the act of 1939 we provided that arms 
and munitions which should go to na- 
tions at war fom the United States must 
be acquired in the United States and 
that the title to them must pass before 
they should leave our shores. We also 
provided that no American vessel should 
transport any arms or munitions of war 
to the belligerent nations. We went fur- 
ther, and we authorized the President, 
after a declaration of war, by proclama- 
tion of the existence of that state of war, 
then to establish what we called combat 
areas or combat zones, and in section 3 
of the act we prohibited American ships 
from going into these combat zones. In 
section 6 of the act we prohibited Ameri- 
can armed ships from going into any of 
these territories. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator feel 
that the reestablishment of the cash- 
and-carry provisions, which had expired 
at the time of the passage of that act, 
was the real thing that induced Congress 
to pass the act and repeal the arms em- 
bargo, the very cash-and-carry provi- 
sions which we are now asked to repeal? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall say to the 
Senator from Ohio that perhaps that 
had some influence, but my own convic- 
tion is that which I have already stated. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps I may read the 
Senator’s own statement on that matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from 
Ohio reads the statement of the Senator 
from Texas he probably will read a great 
deal, because the Senator from Texas has 
said a great deal about this subject. I 
do not desire to take up an undue amount 
of time; but I am certainly agreeable to 
having the Senator from Ohio read what- 
ever he chooses to read. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not want to take the 
time of the Senator from Texas. I can 
read it in my own time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Ohio paid no attention to what the Sen- 
ator from Texas then said, and the Sen- 
ator from Texas has little hope that the 
Senator from Ohio will pay very much 
attention to what he now says. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Texas is 
very wrong. I voted for the repeal of the 
arms embargo largely because of the 
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arguments made by the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. With relation to this act, 
the Senator from Texas said at that time, 
on October 14, 1939: 

Why are we enacting this legislation? It 
is not with the purpose of getting us into 
war; it is to keep us out of war. By this 
measure we are saying to American citizens, 
“You cannot travel to nations at war.” We 
are telling American shipping interests, “You 
cannot go to nations at war. You cannot 
take any article or commerce whatever to 
nations at war.“ We go further than that; 
we give the President the power to superim- 
pose on top of that a declaration of combat 
areas, and when they are once established, no 
citizen and no ship can go into those combat 
areas, 

Were those portions of the joint resolution 
devised as a first step into war? Is it the pur- 
pose of those provisions to make a choice be- 
tween the belligerents? No, Mr. President; 
this is an American bill, for Americans, writ- 
ten by Americans, and it is going to be passed 
by Americans. Its purpose is to maintain our 
rights, and yet to keep this country out of the 
present World War. 


The Senator seems to have laid far 
more emphasis on the establishment of 
the cash-and-carry provisions as a rea- 
son for passing the bill than upon the re- 
peal of the arms embargo. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. The Senator from Texas 
has no quarrel with what the Senator 
from Ohio puts in the Recorp, but if 
the Senator from Ohio will read all the 
remarks of the Senatcr from Texas, 
which is, indeed, a large order, I admit, 
he will find that the Senator from Texas 
then made the same argument he is now 
making. I had a map, as the Senator 
will probably recall, which I displayed on 
the walls of the Senate, by which I showed 
that Hitler and the Axis Powers had re- 
course to the resources of all the nations 
of Europe, though they were not then 
conquered, they were not then subju- 
gated. I pointed out that Hitler and the 
Axis had access to the markets of all 
Europe for arms, for food, for supplies, 
and for clothing, while the democracies 
had access only to their own inconse- 
quential resources and to the resources of 
the United States and, therefore, it was 
important that we deny longer to the 
Axis Powers, Hitler and Mussolini, the 
advantage which they were reaping from 
access to all the resources and markets of 
Europe and the closing of the American 
door to other nations that were resisting 
aggression, thus denying them the oppor- 
tunity to secure supplies in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Ohio that events have radically 
changed since 1939. We did not at that 
time have upon the statute books the 
Lease-Lend Act; we did not then have as 
a part of the national policy, solemnly 
declared by the Congress and sanctioned 
by the American people, the provision 
that the United States of America, not 
from its private citizens but from the 
public coffers would furnish resources, 
sinews of war, munitions of war to aid the 
democracies and the free governments of 
Europe which were resisting aggression. 
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Does that make no impression upon the 
mind of the Senator from Ohio? He may 
have opposed that measure as he had a 
right to oppose it ‘vith his voice and with 
his vote; but, Mr. President, the Congress 
of the United States, under its constitu- 
tional authority, has passed legislation 
laying down a national policy, it has been 
approved by the President of the United 
States, and, as I believe, sanctioned by 
the people of the United States. When 
Isay “sanctioned” I mean that, by all the 
evidence which it is practicable for us to 
obtain, it has received their approval. 

It is true there has been no legal refer- 
endum of the people, but I believe that, 
in the forum of public opinion, the peo- 
ple have already settled that question 
and that the Congress received the ap- 
probation of the people in the adoption 
of the lend-lease program, which is now 
the national policy. It is no longer 
merely the policy of the majority of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and no 
longer simply the policy of the President 
of the United States or of the Congress 
of the United States, but it is the sol- 
emnly proclaimed and solemnly adopted 
policy of the Government of the United 
States, and it should now receive united 
support to carry it out in good faith, to 
carry it out effectively, not merely by 
gesture, not merely by sending out a 
“painted ship upon a painted sea,” to 
carry our products, but it should receive 
the united support of the people and the 
Congress of the United States in making 
its provisions effective, in keeping faith 
with the battling democracies that are 
sreping for their lives and their native 
ands. 

That varies the problem altogether; 
that introduces elements that were not 
before the Congress when we considered 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Now, Mr. President, purely for the REC- 
ORD, I request brief insertions of the pro- 
visions of the Neutrality Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall read them; 
they are véry brief. Section 2 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 provides, in part, 
as follows—I shall not quote it all: 

(a) Whenever the President shall have 
issued a proclamation under the authority 
of section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful for any American vessel to carry any 
passengers or any articles or materials to any 
state named in such proclamation. 


We say in one moment by the Lease- 
Lend Act that we propose to send arms 
and equipment and munitions and sup- 
plies to the free governments that are 
fighting for their lives, yet by section 2 of 
the Neutrality Act we say we shall not 
send them in any American vessels. The 
effect of this provision, of course, is to 
prohibit commerce or shipping by any 
American vessel to the ports of any bel- 
ligerent state. 

Section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, 
in part, reads as follows: 

(a) Whenever the President shall have is- 
sued a proclamation under the authority of 
section 1 (a), and he shall thereafter find 
that the protection of citizens of the United 
States so requires, he shall, by proclamation, 
define combat areas, and thereafter it shall 
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be unlawful, except under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed, for any 
citizen of the United States or any American 
vessel to proceed into or through any such 
combat area, The combat areas so defined 
may be made to apply to surface vessels or 
aircraft, or both. 


The effect of this section, of course, is 
to prohibit any American ships carrying 
commerce into a combat zone or through 
a combat zone; and it will be revealed, 
as it was revealed in the hearings, that, 
in some instances, where the United 
States needs essential raw materials for 
the manufacture of munitions for its 
necessary self-defense, the ships bearing 
them must go through combat zones in 
order to be effective in their mission. 

Section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
reads as follows: 

Whenever the President shall have issued 
a proclamation under the authority of section 
1 (a), it shall thereafter be unlawful, until 
such proclamation is revoked, for any Amer- 
ican vessel, engaged in commerce with any 
foreign state to be armed, except with small 
arms and ammunition therefor, which the 
President may deem necessary and shall 
publicly designate for the preservation of 
discipline aboard any such vessel. 


In other words, section 6 provides that 
American ships may carry only small 
arms for the enforcement of discipline 
on board, but they are prohibited from 
carrying arms to defend the lives of the 
men upon the deck and the ship under 
their feet and the flag above their heads. 

Mr. President, we enacted those provi- 
sions in perfectly good faith. I know 
that I shall be subjected to gibes and to 
taunts and to all sorts of rhetorical and 
parliamentary heckling because of things 
I said in that debate. Mr. President, I 
accord to all Members of the Senate sin- 
cerity of purpose and honesty of pur- 
pose; and I had hoped—I cannot say that 
I believed, but I had hoped—that as a 
result of the Government of the United 
States voluntarily restricting the activi- 
ties of our citizens by this domestic legis- 
Tation in the way of curtailing our com- 
merce, of saying to our ships, “You must 
not go into these territories,” the Nazi 
and the Fascist powers that were waging 
this aggressive warfare would respect 
those provisions, and not attack or sink 
American or neutral ships when they 
were not within war zones and when they 
were not carrying on commerce with bel- 
ligerent nations. That was a hope that 
all of us entertained. We were willing to 
sacrifice our commerce, we were willing 
to restrict the liberties of our citizens to 
a certain extent, if by so doing we could 
reduce the danger of war abroad, and 
could increase our own security and 
safety. 

Mr. President, when we enacted the 
act of 1939 we hoped, and some believed, 
that the war in Europe was to be a local- 
ized war; that it was not to fling its ter- 
ror and its misery over the whole conti- 
nent. We hope, and some believed, that 
it was a war over Danzig; that it was a 
war for rectification of the Polish Cor- 
ridor and for redrawing the map of Eu- 
rope in that locality. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, events—tragic events, events drip- 
ping with blood—have revealed that the 
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ambitions and the purposes of Hitler and 
Mussolini and the Axis Powers are not to 
redraw the geographical lines of the Cor- 
ridor. They are not to be restricted to 
that narrow area of ingress and egress to 
Poland through the Polish Corridor. 
They are not for the purpose of redraw- 
ing the map and including Danzig in the 
Reich; but they are for the purpose of 
mastering the whole of Europe. 

What crime had Denmark committed 
except to draw about herself the mantle 
and the robes of neutrality? What crime 
had she committed except to tread, as 
she thought, the pathway of peace and 
security? And yet she was overrun and 
mastered and subjugated. What crime 
had the Netherlands committed? She 
was peacefully sailing upon her canals, 
far distant, as she thought, from the 
dangers of war. And yet with fire and 
with sword that fair land was swept, her 
government ousted, her people subju- 
gated, and Hitler made the master and 
the sovereign of her fate. 

That is true of Norway, away yonder 
to the north, distant from the field of 
battle, living amidst her mountains and 
her fjords, hoping and believing that in 
her neutrality, in her unoffending atti- 
tude, in her position of violating no act 
of international law, she was secure from 
the flames of battle and from the sword 
of aggressors. But it was not true. She 
was invaded and subjugated. 

From these things, Mr. President, we 
soon came to see that this was not a 
localized war. We soon vere convinced 
that the flaming ambition of Hitler and 
the Axis Powers was to master the whole 
of Europe and put it under the “new 
order”’—the “new order” in which the 
sword was to be enthroned as the ruler of 
the world. 

Within recent months that conviction 
has been still further strengthened. 
Take the case of Russia, lately supposedly 
in sympathy, at least, with the Axis 
Powers—great old Russia, sprawling 
awkwardly across the map of Europe, 
with her limbs extended yonder through 
Siberia to the distant Pacific, at home on 
her own soil, busy with her own affairs, 
committing no act of aggression against 
Hitler or Mussolini, violating as to them 
no international law, no edict, no canon 
of international law or usage under the 
law of nations. What happened? Sud- 
denly, without even a pretext, without a 
warning, the Nazi machine, the great 
Nazi military organization swept over the 
plains of Russia, and today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is hammering with an iron fist at 
the gates of Moscow. 

Mr. President, of course, we do not 
agree with the social or economic views 
of Russia; but God bless her men who 
dare to stand up on their own soil and 
fight for their own homes, and fight for 
their own firesides, and fight for their 
own lives. They have my respect and 
admiration, from wherever they come. I 
trust that Russia's gallantry may be so 
fortified by military strength and by the 
vast resources of that land that she shall 
be able to overwhelm and expel the ruth- 
3 invader of her soil and of her terri- 

ry. i 
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But, Mr. President, if Russia falls, 
Europe will be under the complete mas- 
tery of Hitler. It is useless to mention 
Mussolini. He is simply a little piece of 
painting or scenery on the stage. Europe 
will be under the complete mastery of 
Hitler. But will Hitler’s ambition be 
satisfied with the mastery of the land? 
Already it is beginning clearly to appear 
that Hitler’s ambitions and the Nazi phi- 
losophy go far beyond the land. They are 
reaching out with long arms and with 
warships and with submarines into the 
sea; and it is the confident belief of many 
of us that Hitler intends to establish, 
when he can, absolute dominion over the 


sea. 

I said a little while ago that when we 
passed the act of 1939 we had hoped 
that if we kept our ships away from bel- 
ligerent ports, if we kept our ships out 
of combat zones, they would not be sunk, 
and that other neutral ships not in these 
danger zones would not be sunk. We 
were credulous enough to hope, if not to 
believe, that Hitler had some respect, at 
least, for the good opinion of the world, 
if not for international law. But what 
has happened in these months? I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that Hitler, by sending out his fleets of 
submarines not alone into his own de- 
fensive waters but into the waters of the 
North Atlantic and the South Atlantic, 
into our own waters, near the shores of 
the United States, into Icelandic waters, 
into what we call our own defensive 
waters, has already made war upon 
American citizens on American ships in 
areas where they had a right to be under 
international law, and where they had a 
right to be under our own domestic law. 
He has sent them to the bottom with our 
cargoes. 

I should like to place in the RECORD, 
Mr. President, a brief recitation as to 
some of these vessels. 

The Robin Moor was sunk on May 21, 
1941, carrying the flag of the United 
States, and was sunk in the South At- 
lantic, not in a combat zone, and not 
carrying goods to a belligerent port. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sure the Senator 
will also emphasize the fact that it was 
not in Hitler’s restricted zone. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am going to get 
to that. I have sent for a map show- 
ing the restricted zone, and I shall com- 
ment on it in a moment. 

The Robin Moor was unarmed. There 
Was a vessel with no armament upon its 
decks, out in an area where it had a right 
to be under our law and under the law of 
civilized nations, not within the area that 
Mr. Hitler had marked upon the map 
as a prohibited zone, unarmed, and it 
was ruthlessly sunk by Nazi terrorism. 

The Sessa, unarmed, under the Pana- 
manian flag, but owned by American in- 
terests, was sunk August 17, 1941, in the 
North Atlantic. One was sunk in the 
South Atlantic, one in the North Atlantic. 

The Steel Seafarer, unarmed, flying the 
American flag, was sunk September 7, 
1941, in the Red Sea. That was in an 
area formerly included within a combat 
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area, but the President by proclamation 
had lifted the combat character of the 
area. 

The Montana, unarmed, and under the 
flag of Panama, was sunk on September 
11, 1941, off Greenland—pretty close to 
our vital waters. 

The Pink Star, flying the Panamanian 
flag, and armed, was sunk on September 
19, 1941, off Greenland. 

So, Mr. President, it will be observed 
that whether they are armed or whether 
they are unarmed makes no difference to 
the Nazi submarines, or to the Nazi raid- 
ers, or to the Nazi aircraft. Unarmed, 
they were sunk, or armed, they were 


The J. C. White, under Panamanian 
registry, and unarmed, was sunk in the 
South Atlantic. 

Tho Bold Venture, armed, under the 
Panamanian flag, was sunk by a sub- 
marine on October 16, 1941, in the North 
Atlantic. 

The Lehigh, flying the flag of the Unit- 
ed States, was sunk off the African coast 
on October 19, 1941. It was unarmed. 
The Lehigh carried no cargo. It could 
not be carrying a cargo to a belligerent 
nation, it could not be carrying a cargo 
into a prohibited zone, because it had no 
cargo aboard, except the cargo of human 
life upon its decks, American citizens. 
It was unarmed. It made no difference 
with those who sank it whether it was 
armed or unarmed. Unarmed and 
empty, it was sunk and sent to the bottom 
of the sea. 

Mr. President, why should we longer 
deny the right to armed vessels to go 
where they may go on lawful missions, 
when restricting their activities does not 
bring about added security or added 
safety? 

The act of 1939 was not an abandon- 
ment of the American adherence, over 
all its history, to the ancient doctrine of 
freedom of the seas. It was merely a 
domestic regulation, imposing obliga- 
tions and restrictions upon our own 
people, which we were free to lift; and 
we were free to return, whenever we 
might desire, to our status under inter- 
national law. 

I shall refer briefly to the doctrine of 
freedom of the seas. All Senators, of 
course, are familiar with that ancient 
doctrine. The great writer on interna- 
tional law, Grotius, as early as 1608 
laid down the doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas, which embraced the theory that 
every nation had a right to visit every 
other nation to carry on trade and com- 
merce. So far as the United States is 
concerned, its public record is unvarying 
and unchanged from the very founda- 
tion of this Government. So far as I can 
ascertain, the United States has never 
in any instance retreated a single inch 
from its adherence to the doctrine of 
freedom of the seas. 

It will be recalled that in the adminis- 
tration of John Adams, French vessels 
were making depredations upon the ships 
of the United States. The Congress be- 
came so concerned about it that it saw 
fit to submit an address to the President 
of the United States calling his atten- 
tion to the situation, and requesting that 
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measures be taken to protect our ship- 
ping. The Congress did enact measures 
providing for the construction of ships 
for the purpose of resisting the aggres- 
sion of French privateers. It was 
thought that war with France would 
result, and General Washington, then in 
retirement at his beloved Mount Vernon, 
was about to return to Washington to 
become a lieutenant general, to take 
charge of the armed forces of the Na- 
tion. But, happily, war did not result. 

James Madison, when Secretary of 
State—I believe it was about 1806—took 
official action reaffirming our adherence 
to the doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 
As all Senators know, the War of 1812 
was waged to maintain our demand for 
the freedom of the seas, resulting in a 
measure from the depredations of the 
British upon our commerce, from the 
impressment of our sailors, and other acts 
of aggression in connection with those 
aspects cf the matter. 

Martin Van Buren, about 1830, in his 
official capacity as Secretary of State, 
again gave expression to the adherence 
of the United States to the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas. So, through- 
out our history, before, during, and since 
the World War, we have adhered to that 
ancient doctrine. Wher. we passed the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, we did not aban- 
don the doctrine. We merely suspended 
from our citizens the right to the free- 
dom of the seas in certain areas, not be- 
cause it was legal, but because we were 
willing to make that sort of a sacrifice in 
the hope that it would be respected by 
the Axis Powers and that it would not be 
invaded. 

Our ships, under the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas, have a right to go 
upon lawful business anywhere, subject 
alone to the right of blockade, a block- 
ade which must be effective, a blockade 
which must have a definite area arounda 
prohibited port. My warrant for saying 
that we did not abandon in anywise the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas is that 
the preamble to the Neutrality Act of 
1939 specifically provided that that act 
was domestic legislation; that we gave 
up and surrendered none of our rights 
under international law; that we still 
insisted upon and adhered to them, and 
reserved the right to modify, change, or 
amend the act of 1939. At this point I 
ask that there be copied into the Recorp 
verbatim the preamble to the act of 1939. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whereas the United States, desiring to pre- 
serve its neutrality in wars between foreign 
states and desiring also to avoid involvement 
therein, voluntarily imposes upon its nation- 
als by domestic legislation the restrictions set 
out in this joint resolution; and 

Whereas by so doing the United States 
waives none of its own rights or privileges or 
those of any of its nationals, under interna- 
tional law, and expressly reserves all the rights 
and privileges to which it and its nationals 
are entitled under the law of nations; and 

Whereas the United States hereby expressly 
reserves the right to repeal, change, or mod- 
ify this joint resolution or any other domes- 
tic legislation in the interests of the peace, 
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security, or welfare of the United States and 
its people: 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to our rights under international 
law, the London Naval Treaty of 1930 sets 
forth “established rules of international 
law * for submarines in their re- 
lations with merchant vessels.” In these 
rules, which have been formally accepted 
by all the principal maritime powers, in- 
cluding Germany, as late as 1930, there is 
no express distinction between armed 
and unarmed merchant vessels. 

The rules are: 

(1) In their action with regard to mer- 
chant ships, submarines must conform to the 
rules of international law to which surface 
vessels are subject. : 

(2) In particular, except in the case of per- 
sistent refusal to stop on being duly sum- 
moned, or of active resistance to visit or 
search, a warship, whether surface vessel or 
submarine, may not sink or render incapable 
of navigation a merchant vessel without hav- 
ing first placed passengers, crew, and ship’s 
papers in a place of safety. For this purpose 
the ship's boats are not regarded as a place of 
safety unless the safety of the passengers and 
crew is assured, in the existing sea and weather 
conditions, by the proximity of land, or the 
presence of another vessel which is in a posi- 
tion to take them on board. 


Mr. President, in defiance of and in 
contempt for that solemn treaty to which 
Germany adhered in 1930, Hitler’s sub- 
marines have assailed and sunk American 
and other neutral vessels—not in combat 
areas, not carrying commerce to nations 
at war. By these evidences Hitler has 
clearly revealed that he scorns interna- 
tional law and that he proposes to sink 
ships wherever his submarines can find 
them, wherever his airplanes may locate 
them, wherever his surface raiders can 
reach them. He proposes to become mas- 
ter of all the seas as he hopes to master 
all the lands of continental Europe. 

Mr. President, in addition to that Hit- 
ler’s government has marked out an 
area in the North Atlantic, and extend- 
ing a great distance in the South Atlan- 
tic, an area 1,600 miles long and 1,500 
miles wide, as a prohibited zone, and he 
says that any vessel which goes into 
these areas—and they are not his com- 
bat zones, they are not the combat zones 
of any other nation—any vessel which 
goes into these areas which he alone has 
marked upon the map, is subject to de- 
struction. In other words, international 
law is of no weight with him. He pro- 
poses simply by armed might to dictate 
where ships may go and where they 
may not go. 

Mr. President, are we prepared to ac- 
cept the decree of any dictator on earth, 
that we must give up the undeniable and 
inalienable rights of our citizens and our 
ships on lawful missions to traverse the 
high seas? The high seas do not belong 
to Hitler. They belong to all the na- 
tions of the earth. If we agree to his 
assumption of sovereignty over them, of 
mastery over them, when he takes his 
sword and marks out upon the globe 
areas that are prohibited except to his 
own schemes of murder and conquest, we 
acknowledge that he is the ruler of the 
world. 

Mr. President, the enactment of the 
law of 1939, of course, was in deroga- 
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tion of our rights under international 
law, and by the repeal of sections 2, 3, 
and 6 we are simply reverting to our 
status under international law. To re- 
peal these three sections is not to com- 
mit any act of unneutrality. We shall 
be just as neutral under international 
law after these sections are repealed as 
before they are repealed because they 
are purely domestic regulations. In no- 
wise do they affect our status under in- 
ternational law, or our legal relations 
with the nations that may be at war. 

But, Mr. President, if we are to carry 
out in good faith and effectively the 
Lend-Lease Act we must get to the na- 
tions that need them and to which we 
have pledged our faith, the arms and 
the munitions and the supplies necessary 
for their survival, necessary for their 
resistance against the acts of aggressive 
and militant forces. How can they be 
gotten there except on ships? We can- 
not transport these goods even now to 
Iceland, a territory which our troops are 
occupying, without great danger and the 
hazard of their being sunk, with the loss 
of precious American lives. We must get 
supplies to the nations which need them. 

But, Mr. President and Senators, I 
want to call your attention to this further 
fact. We need the freedom of our ship- 
ping, not simply for the aid or succor 
of nations abroad, but for our own neces- 
sary self-defense. There are many ar- 
ticles necessary for the fabrication of 
instruments of national defense which 
are not produced in the United States. 
There is rubber and there is tin; there is 
manganese; there is chrome, all of 
which are produced in distant and in 
inaccessible parts of the globe. Those 
products must be transported to the 
United States, and in order to transport 
them we must avoid these combat areas, 
Oh, but someone says, “You may now 
send the ships into the Pacific.” But, 
Mr. President, if Hitler should conquer 
Great Britain, then perhaps in conjunc- 
tion with some other power he would 
close the Pacific and all the territories of 
India and the Dutch East Indies, and 
perhaps even shut us off from contact 
with the Philippine Islands themsélves, 

Mr. President, the human mind can 
hardly envisage the dangers and the con- 
sequences which will flow to the human 
race and will affect our own security if 
Hitler should overrun the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, for he may conquer 
North Africa, and then he may con- 
template and meditate campaigns of con- 
quest and aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There will be no quarrel, I am sure, 
about our reassertion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which was done, as I recall, by 
this body unanimously, and our pledge 
that if necessary by armed force the 
United States will protect the entire 
Western Hemisphere against the estab- 
lishment of any portion of the European 
system and against either armed attack 
or the political infiltration which would 
seek to undermine the republics of this 
hemisphere. 

Mr, President, we need the repeal of 
these sections to make effective and to 
make practicable and to make vital and 
vigorous our program under the Lend- 
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Lease Act. We need the repeal in order 
to get necessary materials for the manu- 
facture and fabrication of our own war 
materials. 

Mr. President, all these matters are in 
the interest of our own self-defense. Let 
me ask Senators who are opposing our 
proposal this question: If Hitler has the 
right to tell the United States and other 
neutral nations, “You cannot send your 
peaceful merchant vessels into certain 
areas,” why can he not tell us, “You shall 
not send your naval vessels in areas that 
I mark out upon the map”? Is there any 
Senator present who would acquiesce in 
an edict of that kind? If Hitler tells 
the United States it must not send its 
warships out upon the high seas, is there 
any Senator on this floor who would say 
that we will abandon the seas and recall 
our naval vessels and intern them in the 
navy yards and in our own ports? 

No, Mr. President. No Senator would 
be so bold as to acquiesce in a doctrine of 
that kind. Our merchant ships are no 
less our ships, they are no less American 
in the fundamental sense, than are our 
warships. Of course, our warships are 
armed. They are supposed to be prepared 
for warfare. But any American ship, on 
a lawful mission, where it has a right to 
be, is entitled to the protection of its 
government. : 

Mr. President, there is much talk 
about arming merchant ships. Under 
section 6 of the Neutrality Act the arm- 
ing of merchant ships was prohibited. 
In the-committee hearings some point 
was made of the contention that under 
international law unarmed ships have a 
different status and are treated different- 
ly than are armed ships. A little while 
ago I read to the Senate an excerpt from 
a writer on international law, in which 
it was set forth that the Naval Treaty of 
1930 makes no distinction whatever as 
to the treatment of merchant ships by 
submarines, whether the merchant ships 
be armed or unarmed, This is from 
Fenwick’s International Law: 

Distinct from the vessel of war, whether 
such by original construction or by conver- 
sion from a merchant ship, is the merchant 
ship which is armed for self-defense without 
losing its character as a private commercial 
vessel and noncombatant. By customary 
law, originating in the days of privateers and 
pirates, merchant ships were permitted to 
arm themselves against attack, and might, 
if they considered it expedient, resist cap- 
ture on the high seas (2d ed., p. 501). 


This doctrine originated in the days 
of pirates. A pirate would attack a ship, 
seize the cargo, and probably make some 
of the crew walk the plank. An attack 
on an American ship, such as the attack 
on the Lehigh, which was unarmed, had 
no cargo, and had a right to be where 
it was, is as much an act of piracy as were 
the acts of some of the pirates of long 
ago, when the doctrine was enunciated 
that a merchant ship had a right to arm 
itself in its natural and necessary self- 
defense. 

Human experience is that self-defense, 
the defense of one’s property or one’s 
life, is inherent in our nature. It flows 
in the very constitution of our blood, and 
is written in the statutes of our nature, 
Why has not a seaman, standing on the 
deck of an American ship, under the 
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American flag, as much right to defend 
his life and property as has the citizen 
on land, with his feet on the ground? 

So the proposal that we permit Amer- 
ican merchant ships to arm for their 
necessary self-defense is in conformity 
with all our sacred rights and principles 
as to the sanctity of human life and the 
Tight of any human being to stand upon 
his own feet and resist aggression 
against his person or his property. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I re- 
ferred to the Nazi prohibited zone. I 
have before me a map which is not large 
enough to exhibit upon the wall. It is 
more or less of a confidential nature, al- 
though I shall be glad to exhibit it to 
any Senator. A great area on the globe 
1,500 miles wide and 1,600 miles long 
is indicated by this map, which, by the 
fiat and edict of Hitler, is marked as an 
area of death and destruction. It will be 
remembered that in ancient times cer- 
tain cities were called cities of refuge. 
When a culprit, fleeing from an outraged 
law or from the anger of his sovereign, 
could seek and reach one of those cities 
of refuge he was not subject to apprehen- 
sion or punishment. In these modern 
times the area which Hitler has estab- 
lished is not an area of refuge. It is an 
area of murder and assassination, into 
which no ship, armed or unarmed, flying 
our flag or the flag of any other peaceful 
and neutral nation, may go without the 
condemnation of death being written be- 
fore the ship ever crosses the boundary 
of the area. 

It is said that we must not arm mer- 
chant ships because to do so would in- 
crease the danger of their being sunk, 
and therefore they ought not to be 
armed. The facts do not warrant that 
assumption. As a matter of fact, if mer- 
chant ships are unarmed, a submarine 
may come to the surface and the com- 
mander may leisurely determine how and 
when he will sink the merchant vessel. 
He may use a torpedo. He may fire from 
the deck of the submarine. However, if 
the merchant vessel is armed, the sub- 
marine will probably not come to the sur- 
face. It must attack under water by 
means of a torpedo, and the hazard of 
missing the mark is very greatly in- 
creased, There is not nearly as much 
danger of the torpedo being effective 
when it is propelled under water, when 
those on the submarine have no view of 
the vessel being attacked, and when the 
merchant vessel is moving at a more 
rapid rate than is the submarine. 

Another reason why arming merchant 
ships does not increase the danger is that 
if a merchant ship is armed and has a 
fairly good rate of speed the submarine 
must submerge in order to avoid being 
sunk. Its speed is then so materially 
slowed down that in most cases the mer- 
chant ship can outdistance it and escape. 

I have before me a statement with 
respect to a recent London dispatch pub- 
lished in the New York Times. I cannot 
vouch for the statement. All I can 
vouch for is the source from which it 
comes. In the dispatch it is stated that 
armed British merchantmen have suc- 
cessfully beaten off 70 U-boat attacks. 
In the same period 81 enemy planes were 
destroyed by armed merchantmen and 
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fishing craft. However, the success of an 
armed merchant ship is not directly Te- 
lated to the number of armed encounters 
in which it engages. Armed merchant 
ships force submarines to keep under 
water, and force bombers to fly at 
greater heights, thus increasing the dif- 
ficulty of firing successfully on merchant 
ships. 

Mr. President, that does not mean that 
in 70 instances merchant ships sank sub- 
marines, It means that in 70 instances 
submarines were about to attack mer- 
chant ships, but the merchant ships be- 
ing armed, they either so maneuvered or 
so displayed their arms that the sub- 
marines abandoned the attack and the 
ships were not sunk. I haye no doubt 
that there are many other similar in- 
stances. Perhaps there are similar in- 
stances with relation to our own vessels, 

Mr. President, arming our merchant 
ships would enable them to keep air- 
planes at much greater heights. The 
operator of an airplane would not dare 
to come close to a merchant yessel prop- 
erly armed for defense. At the higher 
levels the marksmanship of the bombers 
is greatly impaired, and the danger of 
the ship being struck by a bomb is greatly 
decreased. So in those respects the ob- 
jections to the arming of ships are not 
tenable. 

Mr. President, we have a right, under 
international law, to arm these ships. 
The naval treaty of London makes no 
distinction between unarmed and armed 
merchantmen, and Mr. Hitler makes no 
distinction between them. He sinks any 
or all of them he can reach with the arms 
at his command. 

Mr. President, I will say, in conclusion, 
that some of us, when we enacted the act 
of 1939, did not relish what appeared to 
some to be an abandonment of the free- 
dom of our citizens to carry on commerce 
on the high seas. It was to preserve 
those rights that the Senator from Texas, 
now speaking, presented and secured the 
adoption of the preamble to the act of 
1939, preserving our rights under inter- 
national law and expressly providing that 
the act was purely a domestic regulation 
and that we reserved the right to amend 
it or modify it or repeal it at any time. 

The right to sail the high seas is a 
precious right. We are a great commer- 
cial nation. We are flanked by two 
oceans. We are supposed, in normal 
times, to trade with the nations of the 
earth. We cannot build an economic 
wall around the United States and sur- 
vive. Even in this hour of the Nation's 
peril we must purchase from other na- 
tions many vital raw materials in order 
to provide for our own security and the 
security of our people. 

So, for the United States voluntarily to 
surrender its right of freedom of the seas 
simply at the command of a military 
master, and to allow him, without the 
warrant of law, without the warrant of 
usage, and without the warrant of cus- 
tom, but solely by the warrant of his 
sword, to tell the United States that we 
cannot traverse the high seas would be an 
ignoble surrender of our rights to the 
common highways of the sea, 

So, Mr. President, I have concluded 
that it is our solemn duty to the Amer- 
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ican people to repeal sections 2, 3, and 6, 
and to revert to our rights under inter- 
national law. We would simply reas- 
sume the status of other nations under 
international law. 

Why are we doing these things? Why 
are we providing a two-ocean navy which, 
I hope, will be capable of controlling 
both the Pacific and the Atlantic? It is 
not for aggression. It is not because we 
covet an inch of the territory of any of 
our neighbors. It is because we pro- 
pose to see that the interests of the 
United States, our territory, the lives of 
our people, and our institutions shall 
have security behind this wall of steel 
which the Navy will provide. 

Mr. President, we want no war. I 
know there are those who charge those 
of us who want to repeal these provisions 
as wanting war. We have no desire to 
engage in the World War. We propose, 
however, to adopt every device and every 
measure which we can adopt to keep 
that war from coming to our own shores. 
We want no nation’s territory. After 
the World War, when other nations were 
coming out with broadened boundaries 
and new frontiers, the United States 
came out with not a single inch of added 
territory. When other nations emerged 
with tribute and with indemnities, the 
United States came out with its hands 
innocent and clean of any tribute or any 
indemnity from any nation on earth. 
We simply came out with the lofty hope 
and with the lofty ambition to aid the 
earth toward the ways of peace, for the 
settlement of disputes in forums of law 
and of logic, rather than out on the red 
battlefields of war. 

But, Mr. President, I am an American, 
and you are an American, This is our 
native land. Its institutions, its terri- 
tory, its people, and their lives and their 
possessions, in a sense, are in the keep- 
ing of the Congress of the United States. 
Their rights are more precious than their 
material goods, Why should we protect 
their property and their material things, 
if we surrender the vital things for which 
their fathers and your fathers and mine 
have shed their blood upon a hundred 
fields? 

My attitude is that we are doing these 
things for the protection of America. 
Hitler and Mussolini, having enslaved 
and subjugated Europe, having diverted 
to their military purposes the resources, 
the shipbuilding facilities, the food, and 
the armaments of all the nations of Eu- 
rope, we do not propose that after a 
little resting period their ambitions shall 
lead them across the Atlantic and that 
they shall begin their campaigns of in- 
filtration into Central America and 
South America. They are already there. 
There are those who say Hitler can have 
no ambitions in Central America or 
South America. Read the press, wherein 
the republics of Latin America already 
have revealed that in many instances 
Nazi nests, foci of infection, have been 
uncovered there, spreading the Nazi 
poison and the Nazi philosophy among 
their peoples, 

He has no ambitions against the United 
States! Oh, no! Read the accounts of 
the spy trials in New York, in which it 
was shown that more than 25 of his 
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minions and his agents have been scat- 
tering their work of sabotage and espio- 
nage in our land, in the pay of Hitler 
and his minions. 

Mr. President, as a necessary element 
and factor in our national defense, as an 
aid and a supplement to the building of 
this great Navy, which—praise God—I 
hope when built will be big enough and 
strong enough and powerful enough, 
superior to any other in the world, to 
insure our safety on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific, in addition to establishing 
the Army and recruiting our young men 
and calling them to the colors, in addi- 
tion to building new ships, in addition to 
speeding up our production of munitions 
and war materials for the aid of the 
democracies battling for their lives, in 
order effectively to carry out our pledges 
embodied in the lend-lease program, 
but—above all these considerations—in 
the interest of the United States itself, 
for our own defense and our own pro- 
tection, I believe the time has come when 
America must stand upon its own fect, 
and must assume and maintain our rights 
under international law. Those rights 
are in part embodied in the pending joint 
resolution; and the Senate, I trust, will, 
with dignity and determination, refuse 
to accept the brutal and bloody com- 
mands of Hitler that we submit to his 
will and that we surrender our ancient 
and traditional rights to the seas. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. Ç 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams George O'Daniel 
Aiken Gerry O'Mahoney 
Andrews Gillette 

Austin Glass Pepper 

Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Barkley Guffey er 

Bilbo Gurney Russell 
Bridges Hatch Schwartz 
Brooks Hill Shipstead 
Brown Holman Smathers 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Butler La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Okla 
Capper Lee Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lucas Truman 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, No Maloney Wallgren 
Connaliy Mead Wheeler 
Danaher Murdock White 

Davis Murray Wiley 

Doxey Norris 

Elender Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in 
view of the nature of this debate and 
what I conceive to be the momentous 
effect of every word that may be said 
upon this floor, I think, perhaps, it would 
be advisable, for the purpose of clarity, if 
this initial statement in behalf of those 
who oppose the resolution could proceed 
without interruption until I shall have 
concluded. If I may have that ir dulgence 
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from my colleagues, I shall appreciate it, 
although I leave it to their judgment if 
they think it is impossible to desist from 
interruption. 

Mr. President, I consider the pending 
Senate decision as substantially settling 
the question whether America deliber- 
ately and consciously shall go all the way 
into a shooting war, probably upon two 
oceans. The ultimate acknowledgment 
by Congress of a state of war, I fear, will 
be a mere formality, ratifying a precipi- 
tated fact if we approve the needless 
provocation anc trend inherent in this 
proposed action. Therefore I consider 
that I am now facing the controlling 
issue so far as our own acts are con- 
cerned in respect to our entry into World 
War No. 2. It is 'n tie presence of that 
grim and sinister specter, including a 
second A. E. F., withort which the highest 
British command frankly says there can- 
not be an anti-Axis military victory on 
the continent of Europe, that I take my 
stand against the pending resolution, 


Mr, President, I can understand the 
viewpoint which is ready to accept this 
prospectus and which even feels, with 
deep conviction, that, for the sake of our 
own defense, we are not hastening fast 
enough to the all-out battle line. I can 
understand how such a viewpoint will 
support the pending resolution in the 
most belligerent form in which it can be 
put; and the Senate committee itself has 
all but sounded the battle charge. Logic 
and consistency and war thus fall into 
lock step. -But I cannot understand the 
viewpoint which supports the pending 
action on the old, shallow, transparent, 
exploded theory that we are once more 
striving to keep out of active war when 
we thus drive straight ahead into the 
bloody heart of war itself. 

I fail to understand how any man with 
even a modicum of imagination and real- 
ism at his command can contemplate an 
American merchant ship under the Amer- 
ican flag, loaded with American muni- 
tions, manned by an American crew, sent 
through a German blockade to a bellig- 
erent port in England, and fail to see 
that ship shortly followed by the first 
American transport that takes the sec- 
ond A. E. F. to Europe. 

No matter what textual form the 
pending resolution may take when the 
Senate has finished with it, it now seems 
undiguisedly clear that the action of the 
House in voting to arm merchantmen 
was only the first link in a chain of ex- 
pectations and events which would follow 
in easy but inexorable sequence. Within 
one intervening week—they waited just 
1 week—we have seen actual rivalry 
among the earnest proponents of this se- 
quence to hasten its precipitation; and 
this significant fact will be written into 
history right here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this week before ever the Senate 
reaches a final roll call upon the pending 
resolution. Indeed, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has written that 
prospectus. Ido not decry this unantici- 
pated candor in the development of the 
legislative sequence to which I have re- 
ferred. On the contrary, I welcome it. I 
think it makes for truth and reality. But 
I also think it leaves no further room for 
the comforting consolation—anesthetic 
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would be a better word—that we are still 
on that road to peace which has been the 
constant Presidential promise up to date. 

Mr. President, what I am saying and 
what I am about to say is without rancor 
and without any thought of challenge to 
the good faith or the patriotism of those 
who take a different view. Certainly it is 
with a feeling of full respect for the con- 
scientious patriotism of every one of my 
colleagues upon this floor. There is hon- 
est. difference of opinion in this country 
as to the course we should pursue. I do 
not belong to either group of zealous 
extremists who belabor us with their ad- 
vice—the extremists who would avoid war 
at any cost on the one hand, or the ex- 
tremists who would get us into war re- 
gardless of the cost. I recognize the good 
conscience of both; and I want to assert 
at the outset that I shall have no part in 
the intemperate personalities which at- 
tack motives, which confuse straight 
thinking, and which jeopardize wisdom 
in this most desperately vital decision we 
have yet been called upon to make, I 
want to deal, if I may, in unemotional 
facts. 

Mr. President, I recognize that Hitler 
may force us into this war, or that he may 
get the Mikado’s militarists to do it for 
him. I recognize the fact that we may 
have to fight; and, if we do, I want to 
fight with every triumphant resource at 
our command. I recognize the need for 
national unity under such circumstances, 
and that is why I have laid down this 
rule for myself: namely, that when a 
foreign-policy commitment has been ir- 
revocably made by the President and a 
majority of Congress, acting within the 
boundaries of the Constitution, I will ac- 
cept and support it, whether I like it or 
not. Thus, I have voted for lend-lease 
appropriations, though I voted against 
the lend-lease law in the first instance. 

But, Mr. President, I recognize no plea 
for unity which requires me to surrender 
my convictions in respect to congressional 
commitments as yet unmade. That ap- 
plies to the present circumstance. It is 
my conviction that America should stay 
out of this shooting war and out of any 
policies that would needlessly drag us in, 
if such a course be possible. It is my 
conviction that our all-out entry into war 
would cost America more than she can 
ever gain from it, even in the victory, at 
long last, which would be ours. It is my 
conviction that the pressures of war upon 
our institutions and our freedoms and our 
economy would herald here as a matter 
of necessity some paraphrase of the 
fascist state, as we have already found 
that even our preparations for war sub- 
stantially require us to live under gov- 
ernment by executive decree instead of 
under continuing representative institu- 
tions. It is my conviction that a British 
victory is immensely important to the 
vital advantage of America, and that the 
defeat of Hitlerism in the world is of pow- 
erful importance to the United States, 
but it is equally my conviction that these 
things are not indispensable to our own 
successful survival, no matter who wins 
any war anywhere on earth, if we faith- 
fully attend to our own hemispherical de- 
fense. It is my conviction that we can 
give even more aid to the Allies as a non- 
belligerent than as a belligerent. It is my 
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conviction that we can contribute more 
to an ultimate rational peace to save an 
otherwise exhausted world if we are non- 
belligerent than if we are belligerent. 


It is further my conviction that we have 
passed the point where we can longer 
create new provocations, in violation of 
every “short of war” assurance which has 
disguised our previous steps toward war, 
without deliberately inviting war; that 
we therefore should stop with our pres- 
ent commitments, all of which I would 
faithfully execute, unless and until we 
are deliberately and consciously ready to 
go all the way into all-out war against an 
enemy who leaves us no other alternative. 
And, Mr. President, since it is also my 
conviction that the pending proposal al- 
most inevitably invites this final conse- 
quence without sufficient cumulative jus- 
tification, indeed, that it virtually guar- 
antees the consequence without daring to 
say so, Iam opposed to the pending action 
for reasons which I shall now attempt to 
sustain in greater detail. 


Iam opposed to the pending resolution, 
either in the form in which it came from 
the House, or in the broadened belliger- 
ency which the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has added, first, because I be- 
lieve it creates a new war hazard without 
compensatory advantage; second, because 
I believe it will do more harm than good 
in respect even to realistic aid to those 
countries which are openly at war with 
the curse of tyranny upon the march; 
third, because I believe it violates the de- 
sires and expectations of a substantial 
majority of the American people, despite 
spectacular and often flamboyant claims 
to the contrary; and fourth, because I be- 
lieve it is the disingenuous preface to the 
sequence of belligerent events which are 
calculated to take us into an all-out 
shooting war on two oceans upon our own 
initiative. I may be wrong; I hope I am; 
but I must proceed according to my 
lights. 

Under presently existing circum- 
stances, I am opposed to arming Ameri- 
can merchant ships. Most emphactically 
I am opposed to arming them as a pro- 
vocative prelude to sending them into 
combat zones and into belligerent ports, 
where they inevitably invite the shooting 
that means war, to borrow a fairly recent 
Presidential phrase. Surely it is now 
undeniably obvious that the arming of 
merchant ships is, and was intended to 
be, only a prelude, because the final gut- 
ting of our entire short-of-war policy 
seems only to be awaiting its expedient 
turn upon our preordained Executive pro- 
gram. An impatient Senate committee 
has reduced this waiting to its very zero 
hour. 

I shall undertake to prove that an 
armed American merchant ship is less 
safe than an unarmed one because its 
armament is wholly inadequate to pro- 
tect it against the attacks which it in- 
vites when it assumes this armed char- 
acter; and that the pending action pro- 
portionately would move us, by our own 
impulse, closer to the shooting battle 
line which our people have been promised 
we would faithfully seek to avoid. 
Therefore I shall contend that the arm- 
ing of our merchant ships does not con- 
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tribute either to the safety of the ships 
or the safety of their cargoes or the 
safety of the country. Indeed, it is en- 
tirely probable that it does not con- 
tribute even to lend-lease aid to others, 
because we may find as a result that we 
deliver less goods rather than more; and 
to send these ships into battle zones is 
to ask for the war which follows as night 
follows day. 

It seems to me that when we presume 
to arm these merchant ships—and it is 
only a pretension so far as effective 
shooting realities are concerned—we our- 
selves, intentionally or otherwise, have 
invited the precise attacks which we as- 
sume to discourage. This is doubly true 
when we then send these ships to bel- 
ligerent ports. We have provoked the 
attacks, not only upon our armed mer- 
chantmen but also upon a thousand 
other American merchant ships which 
will still be unarmed at the end of 4 
months, because we have not adequate 
equipment to arm them all, short of 2 
or 3 years. If and when the attacks 
come, the arms upon the merchant ships 
will not suffice, nor will the lack of them 
upon the ships that are still unarmed; 
but the attacks, perhaps the sinkings, 
will suffice to challenge our sovereignty 
in a degree which no American will con- 
done. We shall and we must then do in- 
finitely more than merely arm our ships. 
We must then give them all-out protec- 
tion. Again I say, I hope I am wholly 
wrong, but I owe it to candor to say that 
I do not doubt that this may put us all- 
out into this shooting war, particularly 
when we take the next contemplated step 
and sail with contraband into combat 
zones and belligerent ports where we be- 
come the perfectly legitimate target of the 
enemy. Much as I disagree with many 
of the attitudes of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy—to whom 
I shall allude more specifically a little 
later—I at least commend them for the 
frankness with which they disclose their 
own belief in this deadly sequence, their 
willingness to face these facts and to ac- 
cept them. They have been the advance 
agents of this shooting war; and the 
Senate must now determine whether it 
commends itself to the representatives 
upon whom 130,000,000 people must de- 
pend almost for the last time for their 
destiny. 

Therefore, Mr. President, regardless of 
what the Senate does with the text of the 
pending resolution, it seems to me that 
the one preliminary but sinister proposal 
to arm our merchant ships cannot be 
isolated from its own probabilities and 
consequences, if not its actual purposes. 
It seems to me that we must vote upon 
this resolution in the purview of its im- 
plications and its evolutions, particularly 
since the Senate committee has been so 
candid about them. If we cannot send 
our merchant ships upon their legitimate 
errands without a general attack upon 
them by the Axis Powers, then we cannot 
save them by merely arming them inade- 
quately. The pending measure only ag- 
gravates the hazard, as does the next 
proposal to send these ships into combat 
zones and into belligerent ports. It is the 
direction rather than the length of this 
step which is so portentous. In my view, 
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and with great respect for those who con- 
scientiously think otherwise, we are deal- 
ing here with the essence of naked war 
itself. Only one further step then re- 
mains—a declared war in place of an un- 
declared war. This is our last chance to 
act as free agents. Hereafter we shall be 
wholly at the mercy of events. 

I want to make another thing plain at 
the outset: I do not believe that this new 
program contributes to the defeat of 
Hitler and his despotic Axis. I do not 
believe it contributes to the advantage 
of those who fight the battles of the cause 
to which we are officially attached and 
with whom my own heart beats com- 
pletely in sympathy. If we are drawn all 
the way into a shooting war, particularly 
if it involves us on two oceans, the 
American people are calculated insist- 
ently then to demand that we conserve 
more of our own defense resources for 
our own defense production, and there 
will be less, rather than more, lend-lease 
aid for others, 

At this point I add a quotation from 
the minority views of the committee of 
the House of Representatives upon this 
joint resolution, in which the minority 
pointedly made this suggestion: 

To avoid a futile, slow, and dangerous de- 
vice for aid to Britain when that objective 
can be accomplished by forthright and legal 
action of the President in making available 
our merchant vessels to Britain, 


For that reason, among others, the 
minority opposed precisely the sort of 
thing which the Senate is now asked to 
do; and that exhibit which I submit is 
in line with my thought that in all 
human probability we are not even serv- 
ing what may be called the pro-allied 
cause by the thing we are now undertak- 
ing to do. 

Furthermore, if we are pulled all the 
way into a shooting war, we shall have 
lost whatever advantage—be it great or 
small—which attaches to Hitler’s appar- 
ent reluctance to draw us in, perhaps in 
poignant memory of what happened to 
his country the last time we went in. 

Meanwhile, if we are drawn all the 
way into a shooting war, we cannot re- 
sist the total consequences. We are in 
to the finish, and we cannot possibly 
foresee who will be our foes and who will 
be our friends, if any, in this unfolding 
tragedy, because this war has the habit 
of completely confounding all our ex- 
pectations. If we are drawn all the way 
in, I do not see how we can close our 
eyes to the probability that a second 
A. E. F. will be essential to a total mili- 
tary victory upon the continent, even 
though the President’s final commitment 
to the American people on the eve of his 
reelection at Boston, October 30, 1940, 
was this: 


And, while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again: Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

And so, Senators, let us not ignore the 
all-out, realistic consequences which can 
flow from this pending expedient, which, 
in its original form, was frankly tem- 
pered to the persistent reluctance of the 
American people, or what I believe is a 
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vast majority of them, to be led into this 
valley of the shadow, if it can be avoided. 
By the thin majority of one—which, by 
the way, is a ghastly travesty upon the 
unity we seek—by the thin majority of 
one it has ordered not only the arming 
of merchant ships but also their dispatch 
into combat zones and belligerent ports. 

Mr. President, I do not see how intel- 
lectual honesty can resist the conclusion 
that when we arm an American mer- 
chantman, as I have said before, load her 
with munitions of war, and send her 
through an enemy blockade into a bel- 
ligerent port, she is certain to precipitate 
the shooting which will precipitate the 
war, which will cause her one day to be 
followed by another ship, this time a 
transport with the second A. E. F. I 
shall not neglect to remember the trans- 
port, as well as the merchant ship, as I 
proceed. 

But, Mr. President, there is one amend- 
menf to the so-called Neutrality Act 
which might be useful. From my point 
of view, this discussion could be greatly 
simplified, and much inconclusive shadow 
boxing could be avoided, and we would 
all come infinitely closer to the realities 
of this solemn occasion, if we were to 
agree to amend the title of the so-called 
Neutrality Act and its declaration of 
purpose. When it was born some 6 years 
ago, born of the well-nigh unanimous 
zeal of the President, the Congress, and 
the country for a new philosophy of in- 
ternational action which should seek to 
insulate us from the everlasting wars of 
other worlds, it was then correctly called 
neutrality. It was neutrality, an im- 
partial aspiration to treat all subsequent 
belligerents on earth alike, without fear 
of one or favor for another, and to avoid 
such intercourse and collisions with all 
belligerents as had theretofore brought us 
to involvement and disaster, It was 
neutrality, in keeping with the Presi- 
dent’s tremendous statement at Chau- 
tauqua on August 14, 1936: 

We can keep out of war— 


The President speaking 


We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide— 


That includes us— 
have a sufficiently detailed understanding of 
international affairs to make certain that the 
small decisions of each day do not lead toward 
war and if, at the same time, they possess 
the courage to say “No” to those who selfishly 
or unwisely would let us go to war. 


It was neutrality at that time, and we 
were writing the “new rules of the game” 
ahead of the game itself, and beyond the 
purview of any subsequent conflict to 
which they might apply; so that all sub- 
sequent belligerents might take due and 
timely notice of the greatest single ex- 
periment in behalf of its own peace ever 
taken by any major power in the history 
of civilization. The title of the act was 
then correct. It was neutrality. 

But when the first major change was 
made in 1939 and the arms embargo was 
repealed, after war had again cursed the 
world and it became the policy of the 
Executive and a congressional majority, 
acting entirely within the Constitution, to 
remove unprémeditated handicaps to 
Britain, the act substantially shed its 
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original character. It was no longer 
neutrality, as such, which was the pri- 
mary objective. The impulse consciously 
shifted. The new objective was non- 
belligerence. But the dominating pur- 
pose, according to every proponent of 
this change, was still to keep America at 
peace. It was still to stop short of war. 
To that noble and notable extent we still 
kept in step with ourselves. But we con- 
fused ourselves, and we still do, by still 
calling it neutrality. 

Time marched on. We became less 
and less neutral in thought, prayer, as- 
piration, and action. In the presence 
of Hitler’s bloody contempt for the ele- 
mentals of a decent world, it was im- 
possible for our hearts to be neutral, cer- 
tainly my own included, and a law which 
still wore this title was easily derided in 
popular discussion and became highly 
vulnerable—chiefly because of this anom- 
alous title—to further congressional as- 
sault. Cash and carry blurred the title. 
Lease and lend completely destroyed any 
semblance of its reality. I do not now 
speak critically; I speak historically. We 
long since ceased to be neutral. We do 
not want to be neutral. Our official pol- 
icy, fixed by constitutional process, is not 
neutral. Yet the law itself still preserves 
this anomaly in its nomenclature even 
though it long since ceased to preserve 
it in fact, and so we find ourselves im- 
paled upon a phrase. 

Now the tragedy of it is that the phrase 
has confused our thinking, and still does 
today; but the phrase itself has had 
nothing to do with our actual American 
objectives, as officially asserted by the 
President and a majority of Congress, 
through all these 2 bitter years of 
world war No. 2. Neutrality has not been 
the law’s objective since the fall of 1939. 
It is not the law's objective now. 

But when neutrality was taken out of 
the law in 1939, and when events sub- 
sequently took it out of our hearts, there 
remained, and there still remains today, 
another tremendous aspiration to which 
80 percent of our people still tenaciously 
cling, despite the nervous trigger fingers 
of some of our more battle-conscious 
statesmen. That objective, simply stated, 
is to stay out of a shooting war unless a 
shooting war comes to us, and to avoid 
needless provocations that would need- 
lessly drag us in. When neutrality went 
out nonbelligerence came in. It was 
scarcely less notable and even more tan- 
gible and realistic. It won a third-term 
Presidency for Mr, Roosevelt and no one 
has expressed it more clearly than he did 
75 a campaign speech on October 28, 
1940: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps * we made it clear to every 
American and to every foreign nation that 
we would avoid becoming entangled (in war) 
through some episode beyond our own bor- 
ders. These were measures to keep us at 
peace. And through the years of war since 
1935 there has been no entanglement and 
there will be no entanglement * . We 
shall continue to go forward in firm faith. 
We shall continue to go forward in peace. 


That was an open covenant, openly 
arranged, and accepted by America. So 
far as I am concerned, it stands today 
and it can be amended only by a foreign 
enemy, or by the American people them- 
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selves. But my point, at the moment, is 
that the President was praising the suc- 
cess of what? The Neutrality Act? 
Why? Because we were “neutral”? 
Not at all. Because we were still at 
peace on account of the Neutrality Act! 
The President is my authority. Nothing 
conclusive has happened to change that 
verdict from that day to this—in spite of 
certain incidents to which I shall sub- 
sequently advert. I know of no present 
reason why we should now voluntarily 
assault this source of grace and volun- 
tarily invite the calamity we have sought 
to avert. 

It is very easy to ridicule the idea that 
we should still nourish a so-called Neu- 
trality Act when there is no neutrality. 
That is where the phrase gets in its 
deadly work. But it is not so easy to 
ridicule the nonbelligerence which we 
still relatively enjoy, the peace which is 
still relatively ours, and the right of deci- 
sion which we still possess, thanks chiefly 
to the provisions of that act. That is 
why I have said that I wish we might 
unanimously amend its title and its 
Statement of objective. It is an act to 
keep us out of war. It no longer has 
anything to do with neutrality. But it 
still has infinitely much to do with our 
status and our purpose to “go forward 
in peace,” requoting the President of the 
United States. It still has infinitely 
much to do with the welfare, the free- 
doms, and the destiny of the Republic. 

If we voluntarily abandon its insula- 
tions, do we not also abandon its pur- 
pose and results—namely, “to go forward 
in peace”? If we do, Mr. President, then 
let us have done with dissembling plati- 
tudes. Let us quit equivocations. Let 
us be frank. For example, I have noth- 
ing but pity for the transparent pretense 
which would try to argue that modern 
Moscow—whatever its other magnificent 
valors—is now a comfortable sanctuary 
for free religion where the humble Christ 
is safe. That sort of opportunism and 
expediencey will not do when our deci- 
sions involve the mortal destiny of an 
entire generation of our own precious 
flesh and blood. 

Another example—this time in the 
exact language of the Secretary of the 
Navy himself: 

It is a tremendously humiliating thing that 
the greatest * country in the world 
has resorted to the device of sending its ships 
to sea under the flag of little Panama. 


Then the Secretary pleads that we be 
realistic. Yes; let us be realistic. Let 
us be frank. 

Let us not plead guilty to the indict- 
ment which Mr. Constantine Brown, a 
notable Washington commentator, filed 
in a recent issue of the Washington Star, 
when he said, paraphrasing Churchill: 

Never in the history of the world has so 
much been kept from so many by so few. 


If our policy no longer intends to stop 
short of war, let the naked issue be pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States under the requirements of the 
Constitution. 

I detour for a philosophical moment 
to suggest—perhaps whimsically- -that 
there are two speculative questions with 
which historians will toy for many years 
after we shall have died, The first is 
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whether a virile, practical League of 
Nations in 1919-20 might not have saved 
the second world debacle. The second 
question is whether a truly neutral Amer- 
ica, controlled by the full spirit of the 
original Neutrality Act of 1935, might 
not have had moral power enough to 
have stopped the second debacle before 
it became a holocaust. But I pass the 
futility of such speculation. Human 
frality proceeds by trial and error. We 
now confront a condition; not a theory. 
Here we are—on the brink of a war 


which 80 percent of the American people 


still wish to avoid. Here we are—on the 
brink of a war which some of our citizens 
would welcome, but from which most of 
them, on bended knee at the hearthstones 
of the Republic, are asking God every 
night to save us. 

Here we are, the Senate of the United 
States, asked to strike down the last pre- 
cautions which in our calmer moments 
we thought would protect us against 
needless war. The precautions have sub- 
stantially succeeded up to date, despite a 
few insufferable instances, as I shall 
prove. That is, they have succeeded if 
our official objective has not reversed it- 
self since October 28, 1940, on the eve of 
the most important election in American 
history, and unless we are no longer con- 
cerned about going forward in peace, 
which is of necessity to say, relative 
peace. 


A few days ago the Secretary of War 
said to the House committee dealing with 
this resolution: 

These theories, in the so-called Neutrality 
Act, have resulted in legislation intended to 
make America safe by making it impotent. 


I deny any such theory, either in the 
original act or in what is left of it, and 
I think we once more confuse ourselves 
if we listen to such libel. I repeat that I 
deny any such theory. I deny any such 
objective. I deny any such result. I 
deny any such impulse on the part of 
those of us who still resist the trends im- 
bedded in the pending resolution. 

Is a nation impotent because it 
chooses a supreme ideal of peace? If so, 
it is passing strange that the founder of 
the Christian religion should have been 
able to extend his sovereign influence 
across 2,000 years of time. 

Is a nation impotent because it con- 
sciously elects, if possible, to keep out of 
other peoples’ wars and out of the power 
politics which shackle other continents? 
If so, Washington and Jefferson were 
wrong, and most of our pre-Stimson days 
were blemished in a fashion which belies 
the grandeur we assign to these great 
characters. 


Is a nation impotent because it volun- 
tarily chooses to withhold itself from 
acts which, in its own experience, are 
calculated to drag it into alien quarrels? 
If so, strong men cannot be prudent 
without being cowards. 

Where, Mr. President, is the American 
impotence that flows from these self- 
restraints? Did any of us ever suggest 
that we should have no powder simply 
because we have wanted to keep our 
powder dry? Did we not at all unitedly 
notify the world, and all its restless, 
reckless tyrants that the Monroe Doc- 
trine now covers all of North America 
and South America and that we will 
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preserve pan-American independence 
against them all forever and at all haz- 
ards? Is that a display of impotence? 
Who among those who have sustained 
these theories to which the Secretary of 
War so disparagingly refers, ever asked 
that we disarm alone or that we seek 
safety in impotence or that we put white 
feathers in the eagle’s tail? 

And who thinks we are impotent? 
Does Mr. Hitler? Does Mr. Mussolini? 
Does the Mikado? If they do, they will 
be sadly disillusioned. Who, besides 
Secretary Stimson, thinks we have been 
trying to make America safe by making 
it impotent? Where is the love of im- 
potence to be found in the attitudes of 
those of us who, while sustaining the the- 
ories which Secretary Stimson con- 
demns, have voted billions for a military 
impregnability which is much too slow 
in arriving to suit any of us, and which 
ought to be at least partially achieved 
before we turn both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific into seas of American blood? 

No, Mr. President; I resist the Secre- 
tary’s thesis. I add, by way of direct ref- 
erence to the pending problem, that we 
shall not prove our recoyery from any 
such impotence as the Secretary de- 
scribes by the relatively timid expedient 
of arming our merchant ships with 
wholly inadequate defense and then 
sending them to sea, even into belligerent 
ports, to demonstrate that they suffer 
from the precise frailty against which 
the distinguished Secretary so earnestly 
contends. 

Mr. President, I have felt it necessary 
to make these general statements be- 
cause of the general nature of the prob- 
lem we confront and because of my belief 
that this pending decision is one of the 
last which Congress can make to control 
the war destiny of the Republic, so far as 
that control has not already passed to 
Hitler and his disposition toward the 
Policies we have already embraced. I 
think the joint resolution transcends the 
importance which would attach to its 
own limited text, even if that text be 
amended to repeal all that is left of the 
so-called Neutrality Act. But I now nar- 
row the discussion to the joint resolution 
as it passed the House and to the pro- 
posal to arm our merchant ships—that 
being the point of departure for this en- 
tire new enterprise, 

Let us measure the precise extent, the 
realistic extent, of the American mer- 
chant marine’s past and present hazard 
which is supposed to be dispelled by the 
present action. Then, with our experi- 
ence in World War No. 1 as a background, 
let us see what practical statesmanship 
should do about it, assuming that we wish 
to pursue the objective which the Presi- 
dent once defined in these precious but 
forgotten words: 


I can at least make certain— 


The President of the United States is 
speaking 

I can at least make certain that no act of 
the United States helps to promote war. 


The proponents of the joint resolution 


ban 
has not worked to the advantage of their 
relative safety. What are the facts? 
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Preceding our entry into World War 
No. 1, 20 American merchant ships were 
sunk or damaged, and numerous Ameri- 
can lives were lost. Remember that, as 
a matter of fact we did not enter World 
War No, 1—April 6, 1917—until more than 
2 years after the first American ship had 
been sunk by direct belligerent action— 
January 27, 1915. According to a com- 
pilation prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress, and presented to the Senate in the 
debate on the arms embargo repeal, by 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], who now seryes as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 26 American vessels were at- 
tacked or sunk by Germany and her 
partner powers before we entered World 
War No. 1, and many American lives were 
sacrificed as a result. Indeed, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas was very 
explicit in his statements in this con- 
nection. Said he: 


Ships were sunk so often with the loss of 
American lives that American patience was 
finally exhausted and in retaliation for that 
sort of murderous warfare, involving as it 
did the loss of American lives and American 
shipping, America finally declared the exist- 
ence of a state of war—a war already made 
upon it by Germany, 


Again he said: 

I voted for war because of the murder of 
American seamen and other American citi- 
zens while they were in pursuit of their law- 
ful business upon the peaceful highways of 
the sea 1 do not desire to face a 
similar vote in Congress at this time 
we are trying to prevent that. 


Mr. President, I agree that the record 
for 1915-17, as presented by the able Sen- 
ator from Texas, called for war. I agree 
that it would call for war again. I agree 
that it will produce open, all- out, shoot- 
ing war again in 1941 if the Axis makes 
the horrible mistake of even approximat- 
ing that record again. But the arming 
of merchant ships did not prevent it. 
On the contrary, in the opinion of most 
international authorities, it hastened the 
final tragedy. Indeed, just 23 days 
elapsed between President Wilson’s arm- 
ing of our merchant ships and our subse- 
quent declaration of war. 

We went to war—after arming our 
merchantmen—because so many of our 
ships were sunk and so many Americans 
lost their lives. Twenty years later we 
wrote the so-called Neutrality Act, in- 
cluding a ban on arming merchantmen 
and a ban on allowing them in combat 
zones or belligerent ports, for the pur- 
pose of preventing, so far as possible, a 
repetition of that tragedy which 80 per- 
cent of the American people still wish to 
avoid, despite an equal proportion—in- 
cluding myself—which prays nightly for 
the defeat of the Axis. 

Has the effort failed? That is the crux 
of the situation. That is the key ques- 
tion to be answered. 

Remember, there were 26 attacks on 
American merchant ships before we went 
to war in 1917. 

How many American merchant ships, 
under the American flag, have been sunk 
by Axis Powers in the present war? Just 
three, the Robin Moor, whose cargo was 
probably 70 percent contraband, accord- 
ing to our own World War definitions, 
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and the Steel Seafarer and the Lehigh. 
Just three. 

How many Americans have lost their 
lives as a result? None, not even one. 

How many American merchant ships 
have been attacked by the Axis Powers, 
though not sunk? One, the Arkansan. 
Possibly there is one more which I am 
unable to identify. 

But how many American citizens lost 
their lives as a result? None, not one. 

Where, Mr. President, is the proof that 
our policy has been a failure? Where is 
the proof upon which responsible legis- 
lators shall base their judgment that our 
policy in this particular connection 
should change, and that we should now 
revert to the precise formula which the 
authentic American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law declares was largely respon- 
sible for our involvement in 1917? 

When the President of the United 
States addressed a joint session of the 
Congress on September 21, 1939, in behalf 
of the embargo repeal, which he called 
the road to peace, he said: 

Our acts must be guided by one single 
hard-headed thought—keeping America out 
of this war. 


Where is the hard-headed thought— 
where is the hard-headed realism in be- 
half of “keeping America out of this 
war”—the President's phrase—if we fail 
to distinguish between 4 ships and 26; 
if we fail to distinguish between that 
“murder of American seamen and other 
American citizens” to which the able 
Senator from Texas referred and the loss 
of not one single American life on an 
American merchant ship in the present 
crisis? 

I do not for an instant condone Ger- 
man inhumanity which neglected, in the 
case of the Robin Moor, to protect the 
passengers and the crew who were forced 
into open boats hundreds of miles from 
land, contrary to the rule of interna- 
tional law as clearly established. I do 
not for an instant condone the wholly 
unjustified attack upon the Lehigh. It 
was the act of a wanton pirate. An 
attack upon even one American ship 
in violation of its legitimate immuni- 
ties is a matter of grave challenge 
and tremendous concern. I would hold 
the German Government to strict ac- 
countability for all of these acts precisely 
as President Wilson did in his pre-war 
communications to Berlin—a thing, by 
the way, which apparently we are not 
now doing. But so far as Iam concerned, 
there must be a deliberate repetition of 
these incidents—there must be at least 
as much patience as President Wilson ex- 
ercised in 1915-17—before we are war- 
ranted in saying that we confront a pat- 
tern of hostility and hazard which en- 
titles us deliberately and consciously to 
move in the direction of a shooting war 
by way of answer, particularly when it is 
no answer at all unless it reaches its own 
logical climax. 

The attacks on the Greer and the 
Kearny were attacks on armed war ves- 
sels, and, while they have their sinister 
bearing on Germany’s general attitude, 
they do not bear upon what has hap- 
pened or will happen to our merchant 
ships, unless it be that these attacks in- 
dicate greater jeopardy for these mer- 
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chant ships when they take on the char- 
acter of battle craft, plus some signifi- 
cant proof of how inadequate the casual 
arming of merchantmen would be in 
dealing with a hazard which the full 
battle equipment of a destroyer cannot 
forefend. 

Let no intolerant critic say that this 
argument contains within it so much as 
one syllable of palliation for contempo- 
rary German policy at sea; but we are 
in the midst of dreadful, wholesale, world- 
wide cataclysm in which we cannot ex- 
pect a letter-perfect record, no matter 
what we do. Everything in life is now 
relative. Relatively there is as yet no 
justification for considering that our 
policy has failed. Secretary of State Hull 
has very frankly said that under the 
Policy which he recommends, as em- 
braced in the pending resolution, some- 
body will get hurt now and then.“ Well, 
Mr. President, we cannot escape that 
same hazard in a world at war no matter 
what policy we pursue. Somebody will 
get hurt now and then.“ The fact that 
“somebody will get hurt now and then,” 
however, does not condemn the policy. 
The distinguished Secretary of State 
specifically says so, and he is eternally 
right in so saying. The controlling ques- 
tion is to keep these hurts to a minimum 
and that is precisely what Congress 
thought these sections of the Neutrality 
Act would do, and Congress was eternally 
right in so thinking. 

Arming our merchant ships in 1915-17 
did not save them. In the course of that 
total experience, 35 of our armed ships 
ultimately were sunk; and there is no 
record that any armed merchantmen 
ever sank a submarine. On the contrary, 
there is ample evidence—and I shall pres- 
ently advert to it again—that the arming 
of our ships was a major factor in multi- 
plying our jeopardy and in precipitating 
an A. E. F. 

Oh, but it is said we must not overlook 
the fact that Axis submarines have sunk 
six American-owned vessels chartered to 
British trade and operating under the 
flag of Panama, and that six American 
lives are reported to have been lost as a 
result. By no means let us overlook this 
exhibit. Some of these ships were armed, 
to say nothing of the fact that they were 
travelling in direct belligerent trade. The 
only American lives that have been lost 
haye been under the precise conditions 
which the pending resolution asks us to 
embrace, and under conditions where 
the requirements of the so-called Neu- 
trality Act have been evaded by subter- 
fuge instead of being honestly observed. 

Our policy has worked. It is working. 
It has kept us out of a shooting war. If 
it is now changed, if we substitute provo- 
cations for precautions, if we arm our 
merchant ships and turn them loose upon 
the sea, we rob ourselves of a priceless 
advantage. We do not make the ships 
safer, for their unarmed immunities are 
still worth infinitely more than their fee- 
ble armed resistance; we simply send 
them into trouble; and the peace of 
America goes with them. 

Mr. President, do I overlook the general 
international menace of German sub- 
marines? Do I overlook the general haz- 
ard to America implicit in German pol- 
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icy? No, indeed; but I say that, so far 
as our merchant ships are concerned— 
and that is all we have before us—we 
should continue to leave the war initia- 
tive with Germany where it now rests, 
We should leave our merchant ships with 
the greater protection of the immunities 
which they possess when they are un- 
armed. If, then, Germany demonstrates 
a sustained purpose and policy to violate 
these immunities which are legitimately 
ours under international law, let us not 
stop with the poor recourse of putting a 
few guns on merchant ships, guns which 
provoke rather than forefend attack and 
disaster. No; under such circumstances, 
if Germany nominates herself for such 
a battle, let us protect the American mer- 
chant marine with every recourse avail- 
able to our rising might. 

Let it not be forgotter. for a single mo- 
ment that international law and practice 
grant our merchant ships certain well- 
established immunities at sea so long as 
they are simply unarmed merchant ships; 
and on the face of the record in spite 
of rampant piracy in the world, there 
still seems to be validity to this thesis 
so far as we are concerned. If a belliger- 
ent gives clear evidence of a deliberate 
and sustained purpose to ignore this law 
and practice and to violate these immu- 
nities, then I promptly join those who 
urge that self-defense requires an ade- 
quate answer in kind. But the practical 
question will always confront practical 
statesmanship whether it is not wiser 
and safer to deserve these immunities 
and to rely upon them as long as possi- 
ble than voluntarily to abandon them in 
favor of wholly inadequate merchant 
guns which destroy all semblance of im- 
munity and invite unequal attack. The 
practical question is whether it is not 
wiser and safer and more helpful to the 
only aims which Congress has ever ap- 
proved in the present crisis still to pursue 
this course, in spite of a few disconnected 
hostile episodes for which we can hold 
the German Government to strict ac- 
countability by other means than war, 
until the all-out hostile purpose of an 
enemy is unanswerably clear in respect 
to these merchant ships. 

Our own record in World War No. 1 un- 
fortunately lacked that consecutive fix- 
ity of purpose which might be desired 
when we seek light from the precedents; 
but, despite its detours, it points us 
clearly to its own admonition. 

This question first arose in August 
1914, when Secretary Lansing ruled that 
the motive of a merchant ship in carry- 
ing guns should determine whether it 
had lost its immunity; in other words, if 
the guns were defensive only, the immu- 
nity still prevailed. I observe in passing 
at this point that the American Journal 
of International Law, January 1940, 
commented upon this first Lansing dic- 
tum as follows: 

The fact that armament necessarily invited 
attack was overlooked. 


Please note this sentence: 

Armament necessarily invites attack. 

In other words, the pending resolution 
“invites attack.” 


By January 1916, Secretary Lansing 
had changed his mind. He pointed out to 
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President Wilson the necessity of revers- 
ing the 1914 rule because of “the impos- 
sibility of a submarine communicating 
with an armed mechant ship without ex- 
posing itself to the gravest danger of be- 
ing sunk by gunfire * * * and the 
unreasonableness of requiring the sub- 
marine to run the danger of being de- 
stroyed by giving warning to a vessel car- 
rying armament.” Therefore, he sug- 
gested that merchant vessels disarm. 
That is the exact opposite of the instruc- 
tions in the pending resolution. 

Secretary Lansing pointed out, more- 
over, that if some merchant ships were 
armed, all would expose themselves to 
the danger of unwarned attack and 
sinking. Please note that sentence, our 
own Secretary of State being its author: 

Armed merchant vessels expose themselves 
to the danger of unwarned attack and 
sinking. 

That is the result, if not the inten- 
tional objective, of the pending resolu- 
tion. 

The point made by Secretary Lansing 
that if some merchant ships were armed 
and others were not armed, all of them 
would “expose themselves to the danger 
of unwarned attack and sinking,” is par- 
ticularly pertinent. today in assessing the 
relative liabilities and assets of the course 
which we are now asked to pursue. 

Now, follow me, Mr. President: 

We have 1,200 American-flag merchant 
ships upon the seas and the number is 
constantly increasing, and at least 500 of 
them are in the overseas trade. It is a 
matter of record that it will take 4 
months to arm only 200 of them. Eyen 
though this covers the segment of the 
fleet sailing the Atlantic, the cold, hard 
fact remains that after the first mer- 
chantman is armed the whole fleet—all 
1,200 of them—will lose their unarmed 
immunity, for whatever it is worth, be- 
cause no enemy craft can be reasonably 
expected to run the risk of its own de- 
struction by first getting peacefully near 
enough to discover and identify the char- 
acter of the American merchantman. At 
the end of 4 of what will be the most 
critical months in the history of the 
world, only 200 of these American ships 
will be armed. A thousand American 
merchant ships will be sent to sea with- 
out either the arms which are presumed 
to protect them or the immunities which 
might protect them if they were unarmed. 

I confess it sounds to me like a pro- 
gram of sheer suicide. It is not enough 
to reply that we shall have armed the 
Atlantic segment. It would be childish to 
ignore the equal potentialities of a Pa- 
cific hazard. Indeed, 1 of our 3 ship cas- 
ualties even thus far was away off yonder 
in the Red Sea. The hazard is every- 
where. It confronts every American mer- 
chant ship wherever it may be; yet under 
the terms of the pending proposal a thou- 
sand American merchantmen—under any 
theory we want to apply to this legisla- 
tion—will be less rather than more pro- 
tected for many dangerous months, if not 
years, after the pending resolution be- 
comes the law of the land. I do not see 
how any other conclusion can possibly 
sustain itself, 
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Secretary Lansing was very explicit on 
this point. I quote him further, our own 
State Department speaking: 

The placing of guns on merchantmen 
„can be explained only on the ground 
of a purpose to render merchantmen superior 
in force to submarines and to prevent warn- 
ing and visit and search by them. Any ar- 
mament, therefore, on a merchant vessel 
would seem to have the character of an 
offensive armament. 


Here, again, the contemporary analogy 
is unescapable. These guns upon such 
American merchant ships as get them 
will be operated by gun crews from the 
United States Navy. These gun crews 
will be operated under the Navy's shoot- 
on-sight order. The result is to confirm 
Secretary Lansing’s definition of offen- 
sive armament without the remotest 
possibility of refutation. 

Now I return to the chronology in 
World War No. 1. Following a German 
announcement in February 1916 that, in 
view of existing circumstances, armed 
enemy merchantmen “no longer possessed 
the right to be considered as peaceable 
vessels of commerce and that German 
naval forces would receive orders to treat 
such vessels as belligerents,” American 
policy substantially reverted to its 1914 
contention that motive should be the 
controlling factor. On this point the 
American Journal of International Law 
says: 

Conclusive evidence of a purpose to use the 
armament for aggression was to be deemed 
essential. The distinction between offensive 
and defensive armament, which Lansing had 
exposed as an illusion, was now revived in the 
fantastic contrast between merchantmen 
armed for aggressive purposes and peaceful 
armed merchantmen. 

If this distinction was an illusion 
then, it is worse than an illusion under 
the shoot-on-sight program which we 
confront. 

Referring to this change in American 
policy in 1916, Prof. Charles Chaney 
Hyde, in his highly authoritative book on 
international law, says on this point: 

The author, with greatest deference for the 
opinion of those responsible for the memo- 
randum, confesses his inability to accept it as 
a statement of international law. 


Referring to Lansing’s reversal of his 
first, sound opinion. 

Still more important is the editorial 
assertion of the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law in January 1940 that this 
ruling was “directly responsible for Amer- 
ican entrance into the war in 1917.” This 
is undoubtedly a dangerous generaliza- 
tion. Certainly many other factors pre- 
cipitated our 1917 belligerency. But it is 
highly significant to note the importance 
which is attributed by experts in inter- 
national law to our effort to arm mer- 
chantmen and still expect them to avoid 
attack without warning, or to seek to 
rely upon a presumption of defensive 
innocence when a merchant ship is sent 
to sea with guns upon her decks. The 
presumption becomes more tenuous to- 
day when Navy Department gun crews 
operate these merchant guns under Navy 
orders to shoot on sight, 
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I have quoted Professor Hyde, and I 
shall do so again. He is no hand-picked 
authority—chosen because of the nature 
of his views—so far as I am concerned. 
I asked the Library of Congress for the 
best available authority upon this sub- 
ject, and that is how I got Professor 
Hyde. He says: 

The equipment of a belligerent merchant 
marine for hostile service, even though de- 
signed to be defensive rather than offensive, 
serves on principle to deprive the armed ves- 
sels of the right to claim immunity from 
attack without warning. It may be doubted 
whether the wise and humane effort to ob- 
tain hereafter general recognition by mari- 
time states of the solid equities of unoffend- 
ing mt vessels and thus also to safe- 
guard the lives and property of neutral occu- 
pants, will be strengthened by declarations 
assertive of immunities for armed ships, 
The proposal of Secretary Lansing of Janu- 
ary 18, 1916, is believed to indicate the correct 
theory and therefore the true basis of the rule 
to which states generally would be invited to 
adhere, 


What was Secretary Lansing’s proposal 
on January 18, 1916? It was “that mer- 
chant vessels of belligerent nationality 
should be prohibited and prevented from 
carrying any armament whatever.” It 
goes without saying that such a rule, ap- 
plied to merchant vessels of belligerent 
nationality, would apply with infinitely 
greater force and effect to neutral mer- 
chantmen—and you can take your choice 
in defining the status which our own 
ships now occupy. 

As a layman, I would not presume to 
cross even the threshhold of a discussion 
of international law; but I can draw but 
one conclusion from my reading on the 
subject and from this record. It is un- 
wise to arm our merchant ships. It is 
unwise to renew the policy embraced 
within the pending joint resolution. It 
is a source of jeopardy not only to our 
ships but to our own status in a war-torn 
world. It is calculated to rob the ships 
themselves of a relative immunity which, 
except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, is a far safer reliance than a few 
inadequate guns. It is calculated to rob 
the country of an advantage which still 
attaches, relatively speaking, to our ab- 
stention from acts of aggression and acts 
of provocation upon the high seas. Mer- 
chant arms did not protect our ships in 
World War No. 1. They cannot do so in 
World War No. 2. If we are brought to 
face the necessity of abandoning reliance 
upon these unarmed immunities, Mr, 
President, then it is not enough to pass 
the pending joint resolution. It is neces- 
sary to do vastly more. We must go to 


war. 

Admittedly, international law is a weak 
reed upon which to lean in these days of 
rampant international piracy; although 
it scarcely lies in the mouths of the pro- 
ponents of the pending legislation to 
make this rejoinder when their entire 
ease today is predicated upon a return to 
freedom of the seas under international 
law. International law is not dead sim- 
ply because a reckless, ruthless madman 
breaks it, any more than a murderer re- 
peals our law against murder. It is still 
a useful thing to have international law 
on our side. It will weigh heavily in his- 
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tory, and it still has some highly prac- 
tical present advantages. 

But it is not an abstract theory of this 
nature which challenges my primary in- 
terest. It is the cold, hard, realistic fact 
that on the face of the record, our mer- 
chant ships are physically safer and our 
country is less likely to sail headlong into 
the final hazards of war if these mer- 
chant ships continue to be unarmed, 
and certainly if they continue to be kept 
out of combat zones and out of belliger- 
ent ports. But, of course, this attitude 
carries its own inevitable alternative, 
which is entirely in Mr. Hitler’s hands. 
The action of a belligerent may force us 
to the effective defense of our American 
merchant marine; but, if so, it must be 
by methods far more drastic than the 
arming of the ships themselves. I make 
it clear, therefore, that there is nothing 
in my analysis which can lend the slight- 
est aid or comfort to Mr. Hitler in any 
sustained hostilities which he may con- 
template against our merchant fleet. If 
he turns his submarines loose upon us 
in any such unrestricted warfare as his 
hapless predecessor undertook 24 years 
ago, he will get exactly what hit his 
predecessor 24 years ago—and it will not 
be merely incidental guns upon a. poop 
deck. He has already made the grave 
mistake of permitting certain relatively 
isolated episodes which have invited the 
assumption, in some quarters, that this 
is his purpose. But it seems to be 
obvious from the record—only four 
American-flag merchant ships attacked 
and no American lives lost—that there 
is, as yet, no cOncerted over-all purpose 
to duplicate the crime of unrestricted 
submarine warfare against us. If and 
when this occurs, we shall respond in 
kind. Until it occurs, I prefer to leave 
with him the responsibility for the 
initiative. 

Now, let us consider whether the arms 
proposed for our merchant ships are an 
adequate defense against attack. Ad- 
mittedly there is difference of opinion 
upon the subject. It is said—and I do 
not question the statistics as presented 
today by the able Senator from Texas— 
thet armed British merchantmen have 
succeeded in this war in using their arms 
to their own advantage. But it seems 
clear to me that the weight of opinion, 
as well as the weight of common sense, 
clearly demonstrate the gross inadequacy 
of this protection. I know of no better 
authority upon such a subject than the 
late Rear Admiral William S. Sims, who 
in his lifetime was one of the great fig- 
ures in American naval history and tra- 
dition, and who himself was a World War 
naval commander with high responsibil- 
ity. In his book, entitled “Victory at 
Sea,” Rear Admiral Sims says: 

The merchantman’s inherent weakness is 
lack of speed and protection (armor). Guns 
are no defense against torpedo attack with- 
out warning, which is necessarily the enemy 
method of attack against armed ships, In 
this area alone during the last 6 weeks 30 
armed ships were sunk by torpedoes without 
submarine being seen, although 3 of these 
were escorted each by a single destroyer. 

Cases are on record of submarines making 
successful gun attacks from advantageous 
sun position against armed ships without 
ship being able to see submarine. 
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All of the experience in this submarine 
campaign to date demonstrates that it would 
be a seriously dangerous misapprehension to 
base our action on the assumption that any 
armament on merchantmen is any protection 
against submarines which are willing to use 
their torpedoes. 


I cannot escape the conclusion that 
Admiral Sims’ statement would apply 
with even greater force today when the 
fatal attack upon our merchantmen may 
come from the skies as well as from be- 
neath the waves. It may be said that 
Admiral Stark, who now heads our naval 
operations, disagrees with Admiral Sims. 
It may be said that this is a question 
which should be left to our naval experts 
with complete civilian acquiescence in 
their recommendations. But with great 
respect, I am bound to observe that our 
Commander in Chief is himself a civilian 
and that, therefore, it is finally a civilian 
opinion which controls. 

Furthermore, even so far as the ex- 
perts are concerned, I think the follow- 
ing colloquy in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is highly significant: 

Senator GILLETTE. Has the Navy asked for 
the enactment of this particular measure? 

Admiral STARK. On the arming of ships? 

Senator GILLETTE. Yes. 

1 Admiral Starx. No, sir; we did not initiate 
Seuator GILLETTE. It was not a request on 
the part of the Navy? 

Admiral Starx. No, sir. 


In other words, Mr. President, our own 
experts, the experts upon whom we are 
asked to rely, and whose fundamental 
and primary responsibility it is to lay 
down the demands which they want to 
make of us in assessing the necessities 
of our defense and in assessing the neces- 
sities for the protection of our merchant 
marine did not ask for this proposed 
legislation, and it was not a part of their 
theory and purpose. 

Whatever the metaphysics may be, the 
fact is, as stated by Admiral Stark in 
writing under date of October 9, 1941, 
referring to our own experience: 

No armed guard vessel was officially credited 
with fatally damaging an enemy vessel. 


The fact is that only 3 of our 1,200 un- 
armed American merchantmen have 
been sunk in 2 years of the present war. 
The fact is that when our ships have 
been transferred to Panamanian registry 
and then armed, they have been sunk. 
The fact is that the New York Times only 
last week reported the experience of an 
American skipper whose ship was closely 
inspected from the air by a heavy Ger- 
man bomber which flew away without 
attack upon the American ship, and the 
American skipper said in effect, “If they 
had found us armed we should have been 
attacked.” The fact is the successful 
use of guns upon the restless deck of a 
moving ship against swift flying aircraft 
or submarines is exceedingly difficult at 
best, as two of our own American naval 
destroyers have recently demonstrated, 
and the chances for successful use are 
vastly minimized on a merchant ship 
which is only casually equipped and 
which is not even navigated by naval 
experts in coordination with their gun 
crews. The further fact is that in put- 
ting antiaircraft guns upon these mer- 
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chant ships, they must be diverted from 
our battle craft because our total supply 
is so inadequate. 

Under all these circumstances I am 
trying to say that I do not understand 
the extreme language used by Secretary 
of the Navy Knox in the House hearings 
upon this resolution when the distin- 
guished Secretary said: 

It seems to me un-American and discred- 
itable for us to ask American sailors to sail 
out upon the ocean infested with merciless 
pirates, bereft of any weapons whatever to 
resist attack. 


Mr. President, it scarcely adds to 
clarity or straight thinking to start call- 
ing our own policy un-American and dis- 
creditable. The distinguished Secretary 
may always have wanted to repeal the 
so-called Neutrality Act as being un- 
American and discreditable, but he ac- 
cepted his commission from a President 
who signed the act, and he himself very 
prudently withheld any such anathema 
when Congress was examining him to 
determine his acceptability for the place 
he holds. If I were to yield to the im- 
pulse to borrow his incendiary adjec- 
tives, I should say it is more un-Ameri- 
can and more discreditable to ask Ameri- 
can sailors to accept new hazards in 
place of old protections without complete 
and adequate all-out defense of their 
ships; and that it is more un-American 
and more discreditable to ask the Ameri- 
can sailors on a thousand of these Amer- 
ican ships, which cannot be armed for 
many months, to sail out upon the ocean, 
infested with merciless pirates, bereft 
not only of any weapons whatever to re- 
sist attack, but also bereft of whatever 
immunities they might have had if their 
ship had not traded its character as an 
unarmed ship for the character of a bat- 
tle craft without possessing any of the 
armament responsible for the transition, 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
there is any tenable middle ground that 
we can hope to occupy in connection with 
the development of this phase of our 
foreign policy, I do not believe we can 
have our cake and eat it too. It is my 
unavoidable opinion that the pending 
joint resolution virtually asks for War, 
and I say again I fervently hope I am 
wrong. I do not mean that this is the 
motive of its congressional supporters. 
Quite the contrary; I mean it is the 
immutable law of cause and effect, I 
think it is highly significant that in less 
than a week after the House voted only 
to arm our merchantmen the Senate 
has been asked to send these armed 
ships into combat zones and into bellig- 
erent ports. Before this debate is con- 
cluded the Senate will be asked even to 
tear up the last vestige of the so-called 
Neutrality Act, which, whatever its 
shortcomings, has thus far discouraged 
most of the incidents which otherwise 
would probably have long since unavoid- 
ably disrupted our peace. I think this 
sequence is horribly logical. If you are 
willing to take the first step and arm 
the merchant ship, I do not see how you 
have furthered the general program to 
which you subscribe unless you then 
send that ship into combat zones and 
into belligerent ports. But if you do, I 
think you will shortly find yourself in 
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all-out war. If you are willing now to 
accept this consequence, you are justified 
in initiating it; but not otherwise. 
Since I will not accept the consequence, 
until an enemy leaves me no alterna- 
tive, I shall not voluntarily take the 
steps which I believe to invite this 
calamity. 

In the constantly reiterated language 
of Secretary of War Stimson—and I 
mean Secretary of War—we needed the 
lend-lease policy in order to buy time 
to prepare ourselves for the ultimate 
challenge we should confront. “Buy 
time!” That was the slogan. That was 
asserted to be our need. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even on that strategic theory of 
things, discarding all other considera- 
tions, I submit that any realist knows 
that we have not yet bought enough 
time. Even on that theory of things, I 
submit that if, as a matter of strategy, 
intrepid Britain can still wait before it 
returns to the Continent, even though its 
German enemy is engrossed on the Rus- 
sian front and diverted in a fashion of- 
fering maximum opportunity for attack 
in the west—if Britain can still wait 
before it returns to the Continent, we, 
too, can still wait before we return to 
Britain. From the standpoint of the 
lend-lease policy, I would not quit buying 
time and, instead, deliberately start 
borrowing trouble. 

No Washington news writer has been 
friendlier to the President’s foreign pol- 
icy and to the proposed legislation than 
has the very able Mr. Gould Lincoln, of 
the Washington Star. But he does not 
attempt to soften its impact with sopo- 
rific bedtime tales. He speaks out 
plainly: 

President Roosevelt * * * has called 
for legislation that will restore American ad- 
herence to the old principle of freedom of 
the seas, If that right is challenged—in 
the event Congress repeals those sections of 
the Neutrality Act curtailing this freedom 
of the seas—it will mean war. The Ameri- 
can people should clearly understand that. 


There you are. It is the truth. Con- 
gress should face the truth. The country 
should know the truth. It will mean 
war. That is what we are about to 
vote upon. g 

In passing, I must add that I am not 
quite sure what we mean when we once 
more passionately devote ourselves to 
what Mr. Lincoln describes as “the old 
principle of freedom of the seas.” If it 
is the “old principle” that almost got us 
into a war with Britain in 1915-16, be- 
fore it did get us into a war with Ger- 
many in 1917-18, I must confess that I 
thought this “old principle” went into 
more or less permanent retirement when 
Britain knocked it out of President Wil- 
son’s famous 14 points at Versailles and 
we aquiesced. I must confess that it 
seems about 20 years late for us to at- 
tempt to resurrect it now, with Britain 
as a co-underwriter and partner in the 
defense of this grand old principle, 
which she has never recognized and prob- 
ably never will. I confess that I find 
very little freedom of the seas, for ex- 
ample, in Britain’s present refusal to 
allow America to send minimum rations 
of food to the conquered low countries 
in Europe to save from starvation mil- 
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lions of the victims of aggression. I won- 
der if Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
must not really be talking about free- 
dom of the seas for just Britain and 
America (and not too much of the lat- 
ter), particularly when Secretary Knox 
adds that the two of us are to “run the 
world” for the next 100 years. It would 
be selfishly sound for us thus to look 
out strictly for ourselves. But I respect- 
fully submit that this is scarcely an ideal 
which might hope to wean the Axis peo- 
ple from their rulers—an objective which 
should top our entire agenda. 

I am not disparaging the grand “old 
principle of freedom of the seas,” Mr. 
President. It has its glorious, traditional 
American connotations. I am simply 
suggesting that we need new, down-to- 
date definitions of this “old principle” 
before we go to war for it again. It can 
still exist as a general principle in this 
present-day foreshortened world; but I 
am frank to say that I doubt whether it 
can ever successfully survive in its 
original American sense. I think the 
President and Congress were immensely 
wise to take this realistic view of things 
when, for the past 6 years, they have 
Officially refrained from reasserting the 
“old principle” which not even Britain 
has ever recognized. It is my own view 
that if we realistically insist upon a real- 
istic conception of realistic freedom of 
the seas for America, we can realistically 
succeed in our attitudes, short of shoot- 
ing war. 

Mr. President, if war must come I shall 
join in sustaining it with every trium- 
phant resource at America’s command. 
Let there be no mistake about that. But 
I am utterly and irrevocably opposed to 
war so long as it may be honorably 
avoided. Certainly, therefore, I am op- 
posed to measures which virtually ask for 
war. In my view, that is the pending 
issue. Heretofore every congressional 
action has been taken in the name of 
aid to the democracies short of war. The 
proposed action would leave all such 
consolation in the lurch. It is vastly 
more than a question of arming merchant 
ships and sending them into the battle 
area. It is a complete change of con- 
gressional policy. It is a desertion of 
every assurance upon which the Ameri- 
can people have passed at the polls. It 
is the ugly prospectus of war itself. 

There are those among us who believe 
that this is the right way. I honor them 
for their frankness. But I am not among 
them. Neither, in my humble judgment, 
are a vast majority of those for whom 
I speak. It is in the purview of that 
responsibility that I am forced to say that 
the pending action can be the supreme 
tragedy of this century. I will have no 
part of it. If, finally, we must go to war, 
let us go in the way the Constitution of 
the United States provides. Let us go 
with all our might and with the convic- 
tion of a united country that there is no 
alternative. But let us not invite the 
tragedy. Let us not hasten it—particu- 
larly when we can better serve not only 
our own preparedness but also our aid 
to others by avoiding it, or, at least, by 
postponing it as long as possible. 

Mr. President, as I conclude these 
observations let me say that if I have 
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neglected to condemn Hitlerism with 
adequate anathema it is only because I 
have here been engrossed in other phases 
of our problem and not because of any 
tenderness for this curse of the modern 
world. In this connection, suffice it to 
say that I am fully ready to join myself 
to any condemnation of Hitlerism, 
though it exhaust the vocabulary of re- 
proach. If I, Mr. Prseident, have 
neglected to display my total sympathy 
for brave Britain and her allies, you can 
write it down in your own language that 
they have my complete and un- 
adulterated sympathy. But I am dealing 
this afternoon with what I conceive to be 
the American position. I mean the status 
of our own country. Our official Ameri- 
can policy, determined by the President 
and Congress through the constitutional 
process, is to give all possible material 
aid to the countries which are at open 
war with Hitlerism, short of open war 
ourselves. I would faithfully execute this 
commitment, although I would be at 
pains to make it clear that, no matter 
how great our willingness, it is physically 
and economically impossible for us to be 
the unlimited treasury and the unlimited 
arsenal for all the wars of all the world: 
I would make this plain lest we invite 
reliances upon us which might lead to 
bitter disillusionments among our friends 
abroad. 

Our official American policy, deter- 
mined by the President and Congress 
through the constitutional process, is to 
defend all of North, Central, and South 
America against invasion. I would 
faithfully execute this commitment tco; 
and again I would be at pains to be as 
sure as possible that we do not dissipate 
the essential nucleus of the preparedness 
which is necessary right here at home 
if it becomes necessary for us to execute 
this trust. 

Our official American policy—deter- 
mined by the President and Congress 
through constitutional process—is to 
make ourselves impregnable against at- 
tack. I would faithfully execute this 
commitment. Let me add parentheti- 
cally, that I would not hesitate to stop 
all needless interruptions to the process, 
whether evidenced by recalcitrant em- 
ployers upon the one hand, or by need- 
less strikes upon the other. If we must 
hazard an all-out war in order to deliver 
the sinews of war to others, we certainly 
cannot much longer tolerate needless 
interruptions in producing the sinews of 
war. Production must precede delivery. 
I should like to see attached to the effort 
to make the stuff at least a proportion of 
the zeal there seems to be to deliver it. 

But, Mr. President, speaking for my- 
self, beyond these official American poli- 
cies as determined by the President and 
Congress through constitutional process 
I would move with extreme precaution, 
and I would never move voluntarily in 
the direction of a shooting war. We 
cannot establish the famous “four free- 
doms” everywhere in the world in our 
time and generation, and I think every 
realist knows it. Indeed, there would be 
something repugnant to the philosophy 
of freedom itself if we were to attempt 
any such magnificent dictation. Cer- 
tainly we cannot police the earth. We 
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shall do extremely well if we save these 
freedcms for ourselves and for our hemi- 
sphere. We cannot proceed on the 
theory that if Britain falls, we fall too; 
because that formula could lead us and 
should lead us and our armies to the very 
gates of Berlin. Now, besides, such a 
theory is not true. 

I repeat: In going beyond our present 
official commitments, we should move 
with extreme precaution. We should 
never neglect to balance the effects of 
what we may do in the Atlantic upon 
what may happen, as a result, in the 
far Pacific. Obviously, the situation 
everywhere is a treacherous one. Ob- 
viously, we are already in the anomalous 
position of being a nonbelligerent in at 
least one undeclared war, and we cannot 
expect to pass unscathed through such 
an enterprise. But, Mr. President, be- 
fore we take the final step, I have the 
profound conviction that we should be 
sure there is no other recourse, and 
equally sure that it is the most effective 
contribution we can make to the best 
possible outcome of this gigantic catas- 
trophe. If we are to take the final step 
into war itself, I should prefer, rather 
than to edge our way into it, as the pend- 
ing resolution would invite, that we pre- 
sent to all the Axis the choice of reason- 
able negotiations now as the alternative 
to our frank, all-out entry into war, if 
reasonable negotiations fail. 

But for myself, Mr. President, I cannot 
escape the conviction that we shall make 
by far our greater contribution to civili- 
zation, to say nothing of our own precious 
American destiny, if we can stay even 
relatively at peace. If all the lamps of 
peace shall be snuffed out, all round this 
distraught and mangled world, only God, 
in His infinite pity, can foretell its final 
fate. 

I think the pending resolution need- 
lessly and unwisely asks for war, in its 
implications and probable results. It 
will be for alien militarists to say. Al- 
ready we are at the mercy of events. 
But here we may hasten the events. If 
they come, in spite of me, I shall have no 
thought except to win; and win we shall, 
even though it be a Pyrrhic victory. But 
just so long as America can stop short 
of all-out war, though scrupulously faith- 
ful to every commitment we have con- 
stitutionally made, I shall serve that ob- 
jective with my heart, my mind, my 
hopes, my prayers, and with my vote. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LEND-LEASE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I submit 
a conference report on the supplemental 
lend-lease appropriation bill, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5788) making supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 16, and 18. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 
21, and 22; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed, insert “$175,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed, insert “$60,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 8, 19, and 
23. 


Alva B. ADAMS, 
CARTER GLASS, 


CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Wooprum, 

Louis LypLow, 

Emmet O'NEAL, 

GrorceE W. JOHNSON, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Colorado on 
what amendments the Senate receded. 

Mr, ADAMS. The Senate receded on 
amendments numbered 1, 16, and 18. 
Amendment numbered 1 was the so- 
called Buy American amendment. No. 
16 was a provision for the establishment 
of a personnel department in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. No. 18 was for an in- 
creased appropriation for the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Did the Senate 
conferees succeed in retaining any 
amendment that was inserted by the 
Senate? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not have the infor- 
mation as to the exact number which 
were retained, but at least 20 amend- 
ments inserted by the Senate were re- 
tained as against 3 as to which the Sen- 
ate conferees receded. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the report was 
anything said with respect to the reason 
for abandoning what we have called the 
Buy American amendment? 

Mr. ADAMS. Nothing was stated in 
the conference report itself. The under- 
standing of the conferees was that in the 
report of the House conferees there would 
be such a statement. As the Senator 
knows, the conferees on the part of the 
House make a separate statement, which 
is not done by the Senate conferees; that 
is, the House conferees submit a written 
statement to the House while the state- 
ments by Senate conferees are made 
orally on the floor of the Senate. 

As a minority of the conference, I very 
earnestly endeavored to retain the 
amendment. The conferees on the part 
of the House were very insistent, They 
presented letters from administrative 
sources, from the Lease-Lend Adminis- 
trator, and the general counsel, all of 
whom were very insistent upon the elimi- 
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nation of the provision. A majority of 
the Senate conferees felt that the ground 
which they took was sound; but under 
pressure from the House and administra- 
tive officials, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate voted to recede as to that 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether it is a legitimate conclusion 
from the action of the conferees that the 
appropriation which has been made for 
the purchase of agricultural products 
may be expended outside the boundaries 
of the United States for the purchase of 
agricultural products of any kind for ex- 
portation to the nations which are to be 
the beneficiaries of our policy? 

Mr. ADAMS. There is no limitation 
in the law itself; but the letters which 
came to the conference committee gave 
assurance that in no case would com- 
modities produced outside the United 
States be purchased if similar products 
should be procurable in the United States. 
I was unable to see why a provision to 
that effect should not be put in the bill, 
but my view was a minority view—some- 
thing unusual for me, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take it we are to be satisfied by 
the promise of the executive agencies 
which are to execute the law, a promise 
as to which there is no legal obligation 
for them to adhere. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; but I think the 
promise is good, even though I should 
like to have had it written in the bond. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
have the Senator from Colorado say that. 
My purpose is to have it written into the 
Recorp here, at least. Does the Senator 
from Colorado believe that the promise 
will be carried out? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think unquestionably 
so. From time to time the Senator and 
I have been interested—sometimes suc- 
cessfully and sometimes unsuccessfully— 
in efforts to prohibit and prevent the 
purchase of non-American products, but 
I think in this instance it would be a vio- 
lation of the whole underlying purpose 
to go outside the United States to buy 
things which could be procured in the 
United States. 

Let me suggest, Mr. President, that 
perhaps the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], who was on the conference 
committee, can give a more satisfactory 
explanation than can I. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think the explanation of the Senator 
from Colorado is satisfactory. Under the 
first Lease-Lend Act there has been no 
deviation from the rule with respect to 
the place of origin of the articles pur- 
chased. It was not intended that under 
lease-lend appropriations any commodity 
should be bought outside the United 
States. But there is the possibility that 
a ship at sea may be destroyed and there 
may be urgent necessity for the imme- 
diate procurement of some inconsequen- 
tial articles of food or something of that 
sort. That is all there is to the matter. 

Mr. PEPPER rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Florida desires 
to interrupt, 
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Mr. PEPPER. Apropos of my friend’s 
remarks about not having anything but 
the promises of the administration to rely 
upon with respect to this matter, I wish 
to give him the assurance that we good 
Baptist and Methodist brethren down 
South get a great deal of comfort from 
the old hymn Standing on the Promises. 

Mr. ỌMAHONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the other amendments which the Sen- 
ate conferees have been obliged, perhaps 
I should say, to abandon, is an amend- 
ment whereby something over $40,000 was 
appropriated to enable the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor to aid 
in the defense effort by helping to assign 
women workers to defense industries. 
It was testified that by reason of the 
abandonment of certain industries—as, 
for example, the silk industry, due to the 
lack of importations of silk—literally 
thousands of women are being turned out 
of their jobs. It was the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Labor that a 
small appropriation of $40,000 should be 
made to enable the Women’s Bureau in 
that Department to work with the 
O. P. M. and with other defense agencies 
to help in the assignment of such dis- 
placed women. To me, it seems to be 
very extraordinary that in this lease-lend 
bill, appropriating approximately $6,000,- 
000,000, two amendments which were 
added by the Senate, the sole and only 
purpose of which was to protect the in- 
terests of American citizens, have been 
abandoned. 

There is a great deal of danger, Mr. 
President, that our hopes of increased 
tax revenue next March for the payment 
of the huge bill which is being incurred 
under the lease-lend policy will be greatly 
disappointed, because many businesses, 
many farmers, many workers who when 
the tax bill was passed were profitably 
employed or engaged in profitable enter- 
prise will be reporting in March a loss 
instead of a profit. 

I greatly regret, Mr. President, that 
the Senate conferees were not successful 
in persuading the House conferees to 
accept the two simple amendments for 
the protection of our own citizens. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have 
simply to say that the Senate conferees 
were not able to persuade the House con- 
ferees to recede on everything. Only in 
three instances did the Senate conferees 
recede. 

The Senate has now in its power the 
correction of the situation; the confer- 
ence report can be rejected. However, 
as I have said, there were only 3 
amendments from which the Senate con- 
ferees receded, while some 20 Senate 
amendments were accepted by the House 
conferees. Those who are familiar with 
the procedure of conference committees 
know that it is impossible to walk into a 
conference and have representatives of 
the other body step aside and recede on 
everything and accept everything. In 
the case of the amendments adopted by 
the Senate, the Senate conferees en- 
deavored to support them. 

I merely say to Senators that they have 
a recourse by rejecting the conference 
report; and if the three amendments are 
of sufficient importance to do so, it is 
entirely acceptable, I am sure, to the con- 
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ferees on the part of the Senate to re- 
ject the conference report and go back 
and see if either the present conferees 
or others may not save the amendments 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President; 
I should not be willing to do that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
5 Senator permit me tr ask him a ques- 

on? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to ask the 
Senator from Colorado if he feels that 
the Buy American amendment is of 
sufficient importance to justify an effort 
to prevent the approval of the conference 
report? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am suggesting to the 
Senator from Wyoming that if he thinks 
so, he can propose that such action be 
taken. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I am seeking the 
advice of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as 
one member of the conference committee, 
I wish to say that I do not think the con- 
ference report should be rejected. I 
think the outcome of the conference was 
very satisfactory, for, as the chairman 
of the committee has already stated, 
nearly all the amendments inserted by 
the Senate were accepted and only three 
were rejected. It was the most remark- 
able conference of the kind I have known 
for a long time, and I have served on 
many conference committees. I hope the 
report will not be rejected. I do not 
think we ought to go any further with 
it, but I think the conference report 
should be agreed to as the best solution 
all the way around. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish iv ask the 
Senator about one of the relatively minor 
amendments, Senate amendment No. 11, 
which provided $217,500 for the Forest 
Service. What was the outcome with ref- 
erence to that amendment? 

Mr. ADAMS. The situation with re- 
spect to that amendment was that the 
House had appropriated $150,000 for 
forest products laboratories—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. And, largely at the in- 
stance of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
the Senate added $67,000. The Senate 
conferees were forced to recede in part, 
but $25,000 was provided by the con- 
ferees in place of the larger sum of 
$67,000. 

I may say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that there was very earnest conten- 
tion on the part of the House conferees 
against allowing any part of the addi- 
tional sum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to take 
this occasion to thank the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and also the 
conferees on the part of the Senate for 
the consideration which I know they 
gave to this matter. I appreciate it very 
much, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to join the 
Senator from Colorado in thanking the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his kindness 
in relation to the matter. The item was 
very strenuously objected to by a number 
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of members of the conference com- 
mittee on the part of the House. It was 
suggested that perhaps the amount pro- 
vided for the Senate should be divided; 
the conferees on the part of the House 
were not willing to do that; but they very 
magnanimously agreed to an increase of 
the item by $25,000, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, I regarded that as a distinct 
victory for the Senate conferees. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. It was in that 
light that I expressed my appreciation. 
I am not at all conceding that the full 
amount was not justified; but, knowing 
the situation that confronted the con- 
ferees in conference, I wanted them to 
know that I appreciated their attitude, 
both in the Appropriations Committee 
and in the conference committee. 

Mr. ADAMS. The conferees appreci- 
ate having a Senator approve of what 
they do and express himself accordingly, 
because that is not the usual reception 
conferees receive. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Colorado as to the 
status of the amendment affecting the 
United States Housing Authority? 

Mr. ADAMS. After the Senate con- 
ferees had transmitted to the House con- 
ferees the argument of the Senator from 
Louisiana on that amendment, the 
House conferees receded, and the amend- 
ment was retained in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad the con- 
ferees on the part of the House saw the 
light. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 

rt 


The report was agreed to. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE MEN LOST 
BY TORPEDOING OF THE DESTROYER 
“KEARNY” 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a joint resolution which I ask to 
have read, and then I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) to 
provide for the erection of a memorial 
tablet in the National Statuary Hall of 
the Capitol to commemorate the memory 
of the men who were lost in the tor- 
pedoed United States destroyer Kearny 
was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Whereas Floyd Andrew Camp, of National 
City, Calif; Lloyd Dalton Lafleur, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., Luther Asle Curtis, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Herman August C. Gajeway, of 
Troy, N. X.; Louis Dobnikar, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Iral William Stoltz, of Spangler, Pa.; 
Sidney Gerald Larriviere, of Lafayette, La.; 
George Alexander Calvert, of Gillespie, III.; 
Russell Burdick Wade, of Houston, Ala.; 
Harry Tull Young, of Reader, Ark; and 
Dwight Floyd Pyle, of Bainbridge, Ga., mem- 
bers of the crew of the United States de- 
stroyer Kearny, lost their lives as a result of 
the torpedoing of the Kearny on October 17, 
1941, while it was defending the safety of 
oe Republic and the freedom of mankind; 
ani 

Whereas the Republic should cherish the 
memory of its sons who sacrifice their lives 
in defense of its safety and to preserve the 
freedom of mankind; and 

Whereas commemoration of the bravery of 
the heroic dead of the Kearny will serve as 
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an inspiration to the American people to | EXEGUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


rededicate themselves to that cause for which 
they died: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and directed to pro- 
vide for the placing, with appropriate cere- 
monies, in the National Statuary Hall of the 
Capitol of a memorial tablet bearing the 
names of the American seamen who died as 
a result of the torpedoing of the U. S. S. 
Kearny on October 17, 1941. 

Sec.2. The Architect of the Capitol is au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of the Navy in such manner as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to carry 
out the provisions of the first section of this 
joint resolution. 

Sec. 3. The appropriation of such sums, not 
in excess of $500, as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry out 
the provisions of the first section of this joint 
resolution is nereby authorized. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I shall 
object to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. It should go to the 
Naval Affairs Committee, 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, this is Navy 
Day. Itseems to me most appropriate at 
this time to pass a joint resolution of this 
kind. I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will not hold it up. The joint resolution 
calls for placing in Statuary Hall a 
bronze tablet with the names of the men 
who were killed by the torpedoing of the 
Kearny. I hope the Senator will not 
object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, any 
memorial of this kind which is to be 
placed in Statuary Hall must be placed 
there upon the report of a committee. I 
shall object to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution because such con- 
sideration is contrary to the rule, con- 
trary to the practice, and if it is started 
here in this fashion other requests of the 
kind will be made from time to time. 
Therefore, I very positively object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to get into a jurisdictional ques- 
tion; but the Committee on the Library 
has jurisdiction over Statuary Hall and 
what goes into it. If the joint resolution 
is to be referred to a committee, it ought 
to go to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, being a 
member of that committee, I was too 
modest to mention the committee to 
which the joint resolution should go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is proper. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Saul Haas, of Seattle, Wash., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs-collection dis- 
trict No. 30, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. (reappointment). 

By Mr. ZONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Angus I. Ward, of Michigan, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 4 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general. 

By Mr. DANAHER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

J. Joseph Smith, of Connecticut, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Connecticut, vice Edwin S. Thomas, re- 
signed. 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Charles J. Vogel, of North Dakota, to be 
judge of the United States District Court for 
the District of North Dakota, vice Andrew 
Miller, retired. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Capt. Sumner Wilson Elton, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department Reserve, to be 
captain, Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment, Regular Army, under the provisions of 
law; and 

Several officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further. reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 


calendar. 
THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Thomas Metcalf to be 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Whitfield Y. Mauzy to be United 
States attorney for the northern district 
of Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John P. Logan to be United States 
marshal for the northern district of 
Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John M. Comeford to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Marine Corps nominations 
be confirmed en bloo, 
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Thė VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
2 the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


CHARLES J. VOGEL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] 
has reported today from the Committee 
on the Judiciary the nomination of 
Charles J. Vogel to be judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
North Dakota. In view of the fact that 
this vacancy has existed a long time, I 
wonder whether the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Van Nuys], chairman of the 
committee, desires to seek confirmation 
today, or does he wish to have the nomi- 
nation go over until the next call of the 
Executive Calendar? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I see 
no reason why the nomination should not 
be confirmed today, in view of the urgent 
necessity for additional judicial help in 
the district of North Dakota, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Indiana? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified at once 
of all confirmations of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
President will be forthwith notified. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING BILLS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Lask unanimous con- 
sent that the Vice President be author- 
ized to sign bills ready for signature dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, October 28, 1941, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 27, 1941: 
Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
John M. Naughton, of Iowa, to be Work 
Projects administrator for Iowa, effective as 
of October 10, 1941. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 


Capt. James L. Kauffman to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy, for temporary service, to 
rank from the 1st day of November 1941. 
APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 

Am Corps, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Maj. James Wrathall Spry, Air Corps. 

Maj. Robert Wilkins Douglass, Jr., Air 
Corps. 
Maj. Oscar Louis Beal, Air Corps. 

Nore.—The dates of rank are omitted as the 
death or other unforeseen change in status 
of a senior officer might require a change in 
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the dates of rank and necessitate the renomi- 
nation of these officers, 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Second Lt. Earl Vincent Brown, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941, 


TO INFANTRY 


Second Lt. Edwin Forrest Harding, Jr., 
Quartermaster Corps, with rank from June 
11, 1941. 

TO AIR CORPS 


First Lt. James Robert Wergin, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain, Army of the 
United States), with rank from July 1, 1941, 
effective October 31, 1941. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) are subject to examination 
required by law. All others have been ex- 
amined and found qualified for promotion. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 2, 1941 


Maj. Frank Martyn Paul, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel). 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 4, 1941 


(All officers listed below hold rank as tem- 
porary lieutenant colonels.) 

Maj. Samuel Martin Connell. Air Corps. 
Maj. Charles Burton DeShields, Air Corps. 
Maj. John Edwin Upston, Air Corps. 

Maj. Reuben Curtis Moffat, Air Corps. 

Maj. William Henry Schnackenberg, Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Maj. Paul Langdon Williams, Air Corps. 

Maj. Thomas Aloysius Hoy, Infantry. 

Maj. Eugene Gordon Mathews, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Clarence Peyton Kane, Air Corps. 

Maj. Harry Weddington, Air Corps. 

Maj. William Alexander Marsh, Infantry. 

Maj. Benjamin Franklin Vandervoort, 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James Pearce Wharton, Infantry. 

Maj. George Thomas Barnes, Quartermaster 

Corps. 

Maj. Samuel Custer Eaton, Jr., Air Corps, 

Maj. Hiram Wendell Tarkington, Field Ar- 
tillery 

May, Marcellus Lowry Stockton, Jr., Cavalry. 

Maj. Edwin Stewart Brewster, Jr., Field 

Artillery. 

Maj. Wilbur Henry Vinson, Infantry. 
Maj. Winfield Chapple Scott, Cavalry. 
Maj. Leo Thomas McMahon, Field Artillery. 

. John Prosper Eckert, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Phillip Bassett Shotwell, Cavalry. 

. Kie Doty, Infantry. 

Maj. Ralph Eugene Ireland, Quartermaster 


Maj. Bryan Llewellyn Davis, Field Artillery. 
Maj. Mark Milton Potter, Field Artillery. 
Maj. James Hodges Drake, Infantry. 

Maj. Joseph Hemsley Stevenson, Corps of 


Engineers. 
Maj. Leslie Shaw Williams, Quartermaster 
Maj. Stephen Carson Whipple, Corps of 


Engineers. 
Maj. William Taliaferro Fletcher, Cavalry. 
Maj. Charles Albert Welcker, Infantry. 
Maj. Millard Stowe Curtis, Quartermaster 


Maj. Arthur Clay Blain, Infantry. 
Maj. Robert Lee Allen, Jr., Field Artillery. 
Maj. Joseph Edwin McGill, Infantry. 
Maj. George Hely Molony, Infantry. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 7, 1941 


Maj. Harry Luther Coates, Infantry. 
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TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 15, 1941 
Maj. George Roland McElroy, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel). 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 17, 1941 


Maj. John Redmond Thornton, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 20, 1941 


Maj. Douglas Horace Rubinstein, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL WITH RANK FROM 
NOVEMBER 24, 1941 


Maj. Leonidas Lee Koontz, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel). 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be captains 

First Lt. Harvey Llyons Lloyd, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
November 8, 1941. 

First Lt. James Hadley Wells, Medical Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Novem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

First Lt. Oscar Elliott Ursin, Medical Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Novem- 
ber 17, 1941. 

First Lt. Dan Beville Searcy, Medical Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from Novem- 
ber 17, 1941. 

DENTAL CORPS 


To be colonels 


Lt, Col. Thomas Chester Daniels, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
November 24, 1941. 


Lt. Col. Frederick Randolph Wunderlich, 
Dental Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from November 26, 1941. 


To be captains 


First Lt. William Joseph McAllister, Dental 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
November 8, 1941, subject to examination 
required by law. 

First Lt. Theodore Emmett Fischer, Dental 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
November 17, 1941. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be captain 

Chaplain (First Lt.) Lexington Odett Shef- 
field, United States Army (temporary cap- 
tain), with rank from November 17, 1941, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 27, 1941: 
Untrep STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Charles J. Vogel to be judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
North Dakota. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


John Thomas Metcalf to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Kentucky. 
Whitfield Y. Mauzy to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Okla- 
homa. 
Untrep STATES MARSHALS 


John P. Logan to be United States marshal 
for the northern district of Oklahoma. 

John M. Comeford to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Wiscon- 
sin. 

PosTMASTERS 
OHIO 

Eleanor F. Needles, Croton. 

Meredith D. Morris, Flushing. 

Charles H. Humphrey, Geneva. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 
MARINE CORPS 


To be the quartermaster of the Marine Corps 
with the rank of brigadier general, for a 
period of 4 years from the 1st day of De- 
cember 1941 
Brig. Gen. Seth Williams 

To be captains 


Donald J. Decker Robert E. Galer 
Herbert H. Williamson Milo G, Haines 
Leo R. Smith Robert W. Thomas 
Benjamin L. McMakin Allen B. Geiger 
Eiby D. Martin, Jr. William E, Gise 
William D. Roberson Richard A. Evans 
John W. Graham William H. Barba 
Bryghte D. Godbold Noel O. Castle 
Glenn C. Funk Edward H. Drake 
Albert H. Bohne Arthur P. McArthur 
John D.Harshberger Thomas G. Roe 
Lewis H. Pickup 


To be second lieutenants 


Alfred M. Mahoney Stephen C, Munson, 
Finley T. Clarke, Jr. Jr. 
Robert D. Kennedy Robert P. Neuffer 
Myles C. Fox Horace O. Parks 
Grant S. Baze Ralph L, Powell 
William T. Bray Henry H. Reichner, 
Chester L. Christen- Jr. 

son Charles R. Rogers, Jr. 
Howard M. Conner Eugene T. Schoen- 
Joe H. Daniel felder 
Melvin J. Dilbeck Vincent J. Scully, Jr. 
George H. Dole Roy L. Sherrill, Jr. 
John L. Frothingham Thomas H. Shobbrook 
Louis E. Haenel Karl N. Smith 
Robert H. Haggerty Robert W. Sullivan 
John S. Hartz John B. Sweeney 
Olin W. Jones, Jr. John J. Wade, Jr. 
James T. Kisgen Joe B. Wallen 
Horace E. Knapp, Jr. Fraser E. West 
Stewart L. Leonard Edwin B. Wheeler 
maes P. McAuliffe, Robert D. Wilt 

Earl K. Yost, Jr. 

8 W. McLean Charles . Young III 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, OCTOBER 27, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Clerk reac the following communi- 
cation: 
THE SPEAKER’s Rooms, 
HOUSE OF [\EPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1941. 
I hereby designate the Honorable E. E. Cox 
to ar as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN. 


Mr. COX assumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

Dr. John R. Edwards, district superin- 
tendent, Washington west district, the 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Eternal Father, we 
acknowledge in this presence Thy author- 
ity over us—over our spirits, our daily 
lives, and our destiny. 


We sense today our dependence on Thy 
fatherly care and on Thy forbearance. 
As individuals and as citizens w are be- 
holden to Thy moral Jaw by the necessity 
of righteousness in every persOnal life 
and in civilization. Increasingly we see 
the need of application of the holy teach- 
ings and example of the Christ of Gali- 
lee. In this sacred task of living we ask 
divine help today. 
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Guide, we pray, this assembly in its 
important trust of service in this hour. 
Protect the lives of the Members of this 
body and all in public office and give Thy 
care to their families. 

Guide our Nation that right relations 
may obtain within our borders and to- 
ward all other nations of earth. Bless 
especially all agencies working for right 
understanding and for permanent peace 
in the world. 

Our Father, on this Navy Day we re- 
member the men who ere in our ships 
afloat and in harbor. We pray for them 
and their families and the nation they 
represent. 

In Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, October 23, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R 5788. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Apams, Mr. Glass, Mr, MCKELLAR, 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. Typrncs, Mr. Nye, and 
Mr. Lopex to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1508. An act to provide for the pay of 
aviation pilots in the Naval ~~ Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other p 

S. 1701. An act to provide . pay and al- 
lowances and mileage or transportation for 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; and 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of Susannah 
Sanchez, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 3121. An act for the relief of the Au- 
tomatic Temperature Control Co., Inc.; and 

H. F.3774. An act for the relief of Fred 
Spencer. 

SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL-DEFENSE 

APPROPRIATIONS—LEND-LEASE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table H. R. 5788, an act 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the national defense for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Wooprum of Virginia, LUDLOW, 
Snyper, O'NEAL, JOHNSON of West Vir- 
ginia, RABAUT, JOHNSON of Oklahoma, 
Taser, WIGGLESWORTH, LAMBERTSON, and 
DITTER. 


There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two requests: First, that 
I may have permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief article by Russell Fraser. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

NEW ALUMINUM PLANTS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent contract entered 
into between the Government and the 
Aluminum Corporation of America pro- 
vides for the constructior by Alcoa, with 
Government funds, of three aluminum 
plants and several alumina plants. 
Facts regarding this contract brought 
out before the Truman committee make 
it impossible to see how its effect can be 
other than to leave Alcoa in an even 
stronger monopolistic position than it 
was in before in spite of the fact that 
every cent of money expended will be 
public money. The reason given for 
proceeding in this way is, of course, that, 
due to greater experience, Alcoa is sup- 
posed to be able to get these plants built 
quicker than anybody else could do. But 
there is not one word in this contract 
requiring Alcoa to complete construction 
within any given period of time whatso- 
ever. The very thing, therefore, which 
is given as the reason for this astonish- 
ing arrangement is not in any way as- 
sured by the terms of the contract. I 
simply take this occasion to ask why. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after the completion of the legisla- 
tive program for the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered I 
may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

MINE LABOR AND THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
John L, Lewis defies the right of the 
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United States Government to have na- 
tional defense unless his Constitution- 
breaking, un-American program of force 
and coercion is accepted. He says he will 
not permit men to work on our defense 
program if his demands are not granted. 

This challenge cannot go unaccepted, 
and it amounts to this: 

Is constitutional governmental author- 
ity going to prevail, or is the “fifth 
column” and saboteur program going to 
prevail in this country? 

We all know the statements of our 
President about the appeasers in Europe, 
and we know how he feels about them. 
Knowing this, is the President of the 
United States going to continue to let 
his officials, whoever they are and all of 
them, continue this program of appease- 
ment of socialistic, communistic, rack- 
eteering C. I. O. labor leader saboteurs, 
who would destroy the defense program 
of the United States? This defiant pro- 
gram is placed squarely before us. 

If the President of the United States 
will adopt the policy, here and now, that 
under the Constitution of the United 
States free men have the right to work 
without the permission of Mr. Lewis or 
anybody else, I think I bespeak the senti- 
ment of 95 percent of the people of the 
United States, and of this Congress, that 
we will back him up in this policy if it 
takes the whole United States Army to 
enforce it. 

This policy of appeasement should be 
stopped now and a strong policy adopted. 
We might just as well handle this now, 
because eventually we are going to have 
to handle it. My opinion is that if this 
test is made, it will be found that the 
great rank and file of patriotic men and 
women, in both labor and industry, will 
be on his side and the side of America, 
and not on the side of the saboteurs, who, 
by their sabotage, are helping the dic- 
tators. 

These officials, all appointed by the 
President, should cease their weak-kneed 
mealymouthed appeasement appeals and 
tell this subversive group that we are 
going to have a defense program, even if 
it does interfere with their support of the 
Axis, and to either get to work or get 
out and make way for patriotic, con- 
structive American labor to complete a 
real defense program for this country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial entitled “Honor Your 
Bill of Rights,” which recently appeared 
in the San Francisco Examiner, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief editorial and also a tele- 
gram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address I delivered on 
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last Saturday on the subject of our na- 
tional defense, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have three requests to sub- 
mit: First, to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
analysis of the Argentine-trade agree- 
ment treaty by Dr. John L. Coulter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHarer] may have per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, in the pulling and hauling, in 
the contradictions and confusions, in the 
alibis and the evasions, in the cross pur- 
poses of self-seekers and the cross pur- 
poses of administrators, it would seem 
advisable that the attention of the Amer- 
ican people again be directed to some 
fundamental facts. 

One fundamental fact is that the first 
requisite to going into war is an ade- 
quately trained and adequately equipped 
army, and an adequately trained and 
adequately equipped navy, the former of 
which we do not have and cannot have 
until the million and a half men at pres- 
ent in our Army camps are given at least 
enough modern equipment with which 
properly to train. It is madness, of 
course, to plunge headlong into a war 
without an adequately trained and 
equipped army and without an adequate- 
ly trained and equipped navy, and yet 
we are being taken step by step into the 
most horrible war this world has ever 
seen. How anyone can justify the neg- 
lect to properly arm our own forces is 
more than any informed person can 
understand. 

The effort of the war propagandists 
has been not only to smear those who 
would counsel caution and preparedness, 
but the obvious plan of the proponents 
of war is to reduce the question in the 
minds of the American people down to a 
choice between not going to war and 
thus becoming slaves of a foreign dicta- 
tor, or going to war and carrying the 
four freedoms to the ends of the world, 
neither of which is possible. 

It is an amazing fact, and an amazing 
Phenomenon of modern propaganda 
methods that the United States of Amer- 
ica today is ringing from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Mexican line 
with the unfounded assertions of the war 
protagonists that Hitler will soon be on 
his way over here, so to speak, to reduce 
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our coastal cities to dust, to kill, to subju- 
gate, and enslave our people, if we do not 
plunge in and stop him somewhere in 
Russia. It might be well at this time to 
remind the American people that Mr. 
Hitler and his brutal hordes have not yet 
crossed over the 23 miles of English 
Channel. 

Despite the utmost efforts of both ad- 
ministration spokesmen and special-in- 
terest advocates who want immediate 
war, 3,000 miles of stormy Atlantic Ocean 
is still a fraction wider, for the purposes 
of military invasion and expeditionary 
forces, than 23 miles of choppy English 
Channel. 

It still remains a fact which the Amer- 
ican people should keep clearly in mind, 
and that.is that according to every mili- 
tary and naval authority worthy of the 
title it requires a minimum of 7 tons of 
equipment, supplies, and so forth, per 
man to send an expeditionary force any- 
where across any sea. It still remains 
a fact, which the American people must 
not lose sight of, that, despite the fancy 
figuring and the foxy arguments of the 
war advocates, it is not possible, as Gen. 
Smedley Butler once bitingly said, to 
dump army tanks off ships 50 miles at 
sea and say to them, “Swim ashore and 
meet me on Broadway.” 

It is still a wholesome fact which may 
bring some measure of peace to the hearts 
of our bewildered people to recall that no 
longer ago than last January an out- 
standing—the most outstanding—gen- 
eral in the American Army told a con- 
gressional committee that if he had a 
trained and equipped army of 450,000 
men, with an adequate complement of 
airplanes of the proper kind and all other 
modern equipment, that no combination 
of hostile nations—even though they con- 
trolled the seas—could successfully land 
an army corps on our shores. 

The policy decided by the Congress, 
under the White House lash, has been 
for lend-lease aid to Britain. That aid 
has now been extended to Russia and 
such other nations as the administra- 
tion may have decided to help without 
disclosing the facts to the American 
people. Since that is the policy, all good 
Americans will abide by it. That is the 
American way. But it must be under- 
stood that that is a far different ques- 
tion from sending our navy boats as con- 
voys into the war waters. That is a far 
different question from sending armed 
merchantmen, loaded with contraband of 
war, into belligerent zones. That is a 
far different question than the proposal 
the protagonists of war are preparing to 
slip up on the American people when 
they think the time is ripe—another 
American Expeditionary Force. 

No humane person condones the utter 
and unspeakable brutalities of Hitler. 
By the same token, no humane person 
can condone the brutality of the Stalin 
dictatorship toward its own intellectuals 
and clergy, or toward brave little Finland 
or helpless Poland, either. 

Of course, the thing in the back of 
everybody’s mind is that we should use 
Russia to crush Hitler. If we can, well 
and good; That would be one creditable 
act which could be written down to the 
credit of Joe Stalin in the midst of his 
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long and bloody record of atrocities al- 
though it is done solely for the protection 
of Soviet Russia and not for the purpose 
of helping the embattled democracies. 
And the American people must be on 
guard that Mr. Stalin is not built up into 
a propaganda hero in this country, as a 
great Christian crusader for the cause of 
democracy. Joe Stalin and the Russians 
are fighting today because Hitler and his 
gang piled into them, and gave them no 
other choice. It is well for us to remem- 
ber that Mr. Stalin made common cause 
with Hitler and double-crossed England 
not so long ago. ew people would trust 
him not to do it again. 

All of this is to say that aid to England, 
help to Russia, all of the lend-lease ma- 
terials that have been sent abroad or can 
be sent abroad will not offer a shadow of 
an excuse for the failure thus fai, and any 
failure in the future, adequately to train 
and properly equip our own armed forces. 
All of this is to sound a word of caution 
about plunging headlong into a two- 
ocean war with a one-ocean navy and an 
army untrained and unequipped. 

The first and most essential place in 
which unity must be established is in the 
management and direction of the defense 
and lend-lease activities, and in the ranks 
of the workers in the defense and lend- 
lease activities. 

A prerequisite to unity in this Nation 
on this question involves something be- 
side mere words and gestures. There 
must be straightforward forthrightness 
on the part of the administration as to 
its policies and its purposes. There must 
be confidence on the part of the people 
of America in the individuals who are 
named by the President to administer the 
vast power and colossal sums of public 
money in the defense effort. There must 
be confidence that these powers and these 
incomprehensible sums of money will be 
used for the defense of this country; 
of constitutional representative govern- 
ment; of free press; of free speech; of 
free enterprise; of—most importantly— 
freedom of religion. In short, that these 
powers and these billions will be used to 
maintain the Bill of Rights exactly as it 
is in the Constitution of the United States 
today. When the American people are 
assured of this fact, sectional lines, class 
lines, party lines, religious lines, social 
lines will all melt away and disappear. 
We will then be a united American peo- 
ple. As a united American people, we 
are unconquerable. 

That confidence can be established only 
by the administration. It should proceed 
forthwith to take such actions and to 
adopt such policies as will leave no doubt 
in the minds of the American people that 
their faith and their confidence in their 
Government will be neither betrayed nor 
misplaced. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include a brief editorial from the 
New York Times of yesterday entitled 
“No Peace With Hitler.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND ISOLA- 
TIONISM 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. McIntyre]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from a constituent 
in Wyoming which I think is of interest 
to Members on both sides of the aisle. 
It reads as follows: 

Deaver, Wyo., October 23, 1941. 
Hon, JOHN J. MCINTYRE. 

Dear Sir: I postponed mailing your inquiry 
card because I wanted to write a letter and 
am mailing it today. 

I am a lifelong Republican, still believe in 
the principles of the Republican Party and 
would like to have you inform the Congress 
that the so-called Republicans in Congress 
who oppose defense measures because they 
think they must obstruct everything the 
opposite party does, do not represent the rank 
and file nor the organization. They are 
poor politicians. Every time they open their 
mouths they hurt themselves and the party. 

I am a precinct committeeman, and have 
made it a point to see every precinct and 
county committeeman I can. They are 100 
percent in favor more participation and feel 
that the isolationists in the party are de- 
stroying its effectiveness as an opposition 
party. 

Yours very truly, 
STARBIRD, 
Deaver, Wyo. 
STRIKE OF COAL MINERS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
country is alarmed and amazed at the 
prospect of an extended strike of several 
hundred thousand coal miners, which is 
now being engineered by John L. Lewis 
and his corps of labor henchmen. Amer- 
ica has embarked upon a most gigantic 
program of aid to the democracies who 
are fighting Hitlerism. The President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, as well 
as the leaders of the country generally, 
are daily emphasizing the fact that this 
country faces the greatest crisis in its 
history. The very future and stability 
of this country is involved. The future of 
labor and of other American citizens is 
at stake. This crisis in which the Na- 
tion finds itself will determine whether 
American labor will continue to enjoy 
the freedom and progress and high stand- 
ard of living or become virtual slaves 


under Hitlerism in this country as in the 


other countries which Mr. Hitler has 
overcome. Our American youth are 
being called upon to leave the comforts of 
their homes and the peaceful pursuit of 
life and happiness in order to combat Hit- 
lerism. And yet in this appalling situa- 
tion Mr. Lewis, apparently indifferent to 
the future of labor and the freedom of 
this country, has openly defied the Pres- 
ident of the United States and imperiled 
this country’s future. 
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Mr. Speaker, the mining of coal is the 
basis of our whole defense program. It 
takes so many tons of coal to manufac- 
ture so many tons of coke. It takes a 
given quantity of coke to manufacture a 
given quantity of steel. Steel is required 
to manufacture guns, ammunition, ships, 
tanks, and planes. Therefore, the whole 
defense program threatens to be stopped 
dead in its tracks because Mr. Lewis and 
his henchmen have arbitrarily declared 
that arbitration and reason shall be ruth- 
lessly laid aside in order that their point 
might be carried. It appears that the 
Rubicon has been reached; that a show- 
down is imminent. It is to be hoped that 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States will meet the issue 
squarely. 

In the name of God, in the name of 
freedom, in the name of the men of our 
Army and Navy who today are preparing 
to offer themselves as living sacrifices up- 
on the altar of the country, how long— 
oh, how long—will this condition con- 
tinue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a short editorial on the hy- 
pocrisy of war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 


EFFICIENCY NECESSARY IN THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF BUILDINGS FOR WAR 
PURPOSES 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REES]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
administration officials have recently 
called attention to the necessity of dras- 
tic curtailment in nondefense projects. 
They have promulgated orders and regu- 
lations in line with that policy. I am in 
favor of cutting to the minimum all 
Government expenditures outside of that 
required for our national-defense pro- 
gram. We should have been giving it 
more attention a long time ago. National 
defense must have priority over all other 
expenditures. 

The problem to which I want to direct 
your attention, and which is vitally im- 
portant, is that of unnecessary, and fre- 
quently, extravagant expenditures in 
Government allocations, on the ground 
or excuse that they relate to national 
defense; the abuse of including unnec- 
essary proposals in allocations in order 
to have them approved. There are a 
number of such projects and proposals. 
They differ in size and differ in relation 
to the defense program. I want to men- 
tion one project that I think comes 
within this classification. 
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Additional office space is needed for 
the increased number of employees re- 
quired by the War Department. So, in- 
stead of erecting temporary buildings, 
as was done during the World War, at 
minimum cost, or instead of providing 
a couple of good, plain substantial office 
buildings within the District, we are 
going over in Virginia, across the river, 
and put up a fine palatial structure at 
an estimated cost of $31,000,000. I be- 
lieve, when completed, the project will 
cost this Government more than $40,- 
000,000. The building will be miles from 
the Capital and across the river. It is 
estimated that for overpasses, roads, and 
so forth, there will be an expenditure of 
about $8,000,000 on the Virginia side and 
about $6,000,000 on the District side of 
the river. The additional expense will 
be required just to make the building 
accessible. 

We are informed that instead of hous- 
ing 40,000 as was contemplated, the new 
building will house 20,000. Now let me 
read from one of our daily papers a part 
of a brief account of this edifice: 

In a 320-acre landscaped setting between 
Columbia Pike and old Washington Airport, 
the air-conditioned structure will be in two 
concentric, pentagonal units around a 6-acre 
court, with 40-foot space between the build- 
ings. They will front on terraces and plazas 
sloping down to a lagoon, which will be fash- 
ioned out of the present boundary channel, 
and the whole will be in the midst of a 320- 
acre landscaped park. There will be parking 
space for 8,000 autos, and bus terminal and 
taxi stand in the basement. The lobby will 
resemble a railroad-station concourse, with a 
vast cafeteria, drug store, and barber shop 
and a newsstand. 

It goes on to say that new roads will be 
required and that the cost for roads and 
overpasses will amount to several million 
dollars. I also find this statement, that 
Mr. Delano, president of the Park and 
Planning Commission, said the Commis- 
sicn was not satisfied, but “treated it as 
a war emergency and so accepted it.” 

It so happens that the Government 
owns almost all land to be occupied by the 
building, but here is an item I have just 
read in one of the local papers: 

The United States Treasury yesterday de- 
posited a check for $432,910 in payment for 
15.61 acres of land of which it has taken pos- 
session in Arlington County for use as site 
for the War Department Building. 


To acquire the additional 1544 acres, 
the Government paid $27,000 per acre. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we could have 
well followed the plan adopted during the 
World War by providing temporary build- 
ings to take care of the additional em- 
ployees. After all, we believe this ex- 
pansion is a temporary one. We cer- 
tainly hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that, even if the 
administration insists on having perma- 
nent buildings, it is not necessary to re- 
quire such huge expenditures. For ex- 
ample, the new Census Building, recently 
completed and within a stone’s throw of 
the Capitol, cost a little less than three 
and a half million dollars, grounds and 
all complete. Of this amount, the 
grounds cost $220,000, a little less, by the 
way, than half the cost of the 15% acres 
in Virginia. The Census Building, I am 
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informed, houses about 6,500 employees. 
Using this building as a basis, you could 
add our additional costs and still pro- 
vide space for the 20,000 workers for ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. The building 
might not have escalators, terraces, or 
fountains or plazas, or a lot of extra 
trimmings, but you would still have a 
fine office building, convenient to the 
Capitol and to the other Government 
buildings, as well as for the public. 

Mr. Speaker, let me direct your atten- 
tion to some other comparisons. This 
new edifice, when completed, without ad- 
ditional expenses, will cost your Govern- 
ment and mine three times as much as 
the new Supreme Court Building. It 
will exceed twice the cost of any other 
Government building in Washington. 
You are going to spend more money for 
it than was expended on the great Em- 
pire building in New York. Of course, it 
will be a magnificent structure, but we 
just cannot afford it now. 

Let me read from the Record what the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee [Mr. SABATH] said about it, 
and who favored the proposal. He said: 
We are giving Virginia a great deal. When 
this structure is built, we shall have given 
them the greatest building ever constructed 
anywhere in the Nation. 


Mr, Speaker, I realize that to criticize 
the activities of this administration is not 
a popular thing to do. I make this criti- 
cism in a spirit of wanting to be helpful. 
It just seems to me that the time has 
come for the Government itself to take 
account of some of these things and set 
the example in the economy of expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ funds, Let the prac- 
tice of economy, like charity, begin at 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe as much as 
$30,000,000 could have been saved in this 
one transaction. We need the labor, the 
materials, and the money right now in 
pushing the defense program. We need 
them for guns, airplanes, tanks, and 
bombers. Thirty million dollars would 
pay for 300 bombers at $100,000 each, or 
would build 3,000 planes at $10,000. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
places where the Government can and 
should tighten its belt in the interest of 
adequate defense production. On one 
major goal the American people are 
pretty well agreed. They are determined 
to build our defenses so as to make our 
Nation impregnable. They want it done 
as promptly and as efficiently as it can 
possibly be done. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a res- 
olution passed by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. GUYER]? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests: First, that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program in order 
for the day and after any other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
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mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT AND WAGE CONTROL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute at this time and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
A. P. of October 26 carried this state- 
ment: 

Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt said tonight 
that wage control seemed unfair and might 
be regarded as involuntary bondage. 


The lady has forgotten that the ad- 
ministration held under bondage all 
these carpenters, mechanics, electricians, 
and common laborers who wanted to 
work down here at Fort Belvoir, Fort 
Meade, and at these other defense proj- 
ects all over the country, charging them 
$57.50 in the case of carpenters and $25 
in the case of common laborers in order 
that they might work. She does not re- 
member that charity begins at home. 
She does not remember hundreds of em- 
ployees are no longer free men but under 
the control of Green, Lewis, and other 
union officials. 

What she ought to do is to get her 
husband out from under the control of 
John L. Lewis and Bill Green and go 
ahead with this defense program. The 
lady better free her husband from bond- 
age, from that bad, bad influence which 
lets the strikes go on and on, the strikes 
which challenge our National Govern- 
ment. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is fiddling while this great country 
of our hangs on the brink of the abyss of 
destruction. Shall we save it or shall we 
let it perish as Rome did while Nero 
fiddled? 


That racketeering labor leader who has 


imposed himself on this administration 
and the elected representatives of the 
people for the past 6 or 8 years, in this 
crucial hour has ordered a strike, the 
ultimate results of which we can only vis- 
ualize in this critical period in our prepa- 
ration for our salvation. 

As long as this Congress sits docile and 
idly by the side of the pathway that leads 
to our preservation and permits John L. 
Lewis, Murray, Sidney Hillman, and 
many other racketeers, who call them- 
selves leaders of labor, to thwart the will 
and desires of 98 percent of our laboring 
people, then we can expect no more than 
the orders given by Lewis to the C. I. O. 
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mine workers. We can expect no more 
than the morning paper headlines reveal- 
ing other defense strikes ordered in the 
shipyards and many other industries. 

It is time for the Members of this Con- 
gress to awaken to the fact that the peo- 
ple of this country, and also 95 percent 
of those who belong to the C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L., are expecting us to act and to 
do something not only for their protec- 
tion that they may be able to continue 
with their jobs and support their fami- 
lies, but to save our great country and 
preserve its liberty and freedom as was 
contemplated by our forefathers. 

The Congress cannot expect any aid, 
whatever, from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board or the Mediation Board. 
Their past acts have emblazingly re- 
vealed to us that a majority are in sym- 
pathy with this racketeering leadership. 

Phil Murray in his statement to the 
C. I. O. last December, outlining the pro- 
gram for 1941, said that their activities 
would be confined to the defense indus- 
tries, not even mentioning a nondefense 
industry. This recently called strike 
seems to be a fight within the circle of 
the C. I, O. We, the representatives of 
the people, it appears, are ringside spec- 
tators, when we should be the referees 
and promulgate the rules of the scrap 
and are apparently without any emotion, 
sitting quietly while the foundation of 
the stadium is burning. 

We can safely follow the great leader 
and comparable to Samuel Gompers, 
William Green, who has and is today, do- 
ing everything in his power to prevent 
strikes during this the most critical pe- 
riod in world history. 

Already in the past few months since 
our defense program started, it is esti- 
mated over 10,000,000 man-days of labor 
have been lost; a sufficient time, almost, 
to construct and complete a 2-ocean 
navy. 

May I say that unless some drastic ac- 
tion is taken, by those whom the people 
expect to protect their interest, in a short 
time we will be sitting on the hillside 
gazing at the embers and ruins of the 
greatest Nation on earth. It is time for 
action by the administration, Senate, 
and House to stop this racketeering and 
prepare our country for that inevitable 
day. 

x EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor in three particulars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 


in the Recor» and include therein a clip- 


ping from a local newspaper regarding 
Leon Henderson, a resident of my dis- 
trict. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address delivered over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
include therein an address I delivered on 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial which appeared in the Em- 
poria Gazette on October 20, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WI Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a radio address delivered by me 
last night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain excerpts from a book en- 
titled “The Case of Austria.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

are was no objection. 

ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
Pr unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement by the National 
Cotton Council of America entitled “Here 
Are the Facts.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a special article written by Bulk- 
ley Griffin in relation to price control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a brief editorial from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I further 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address by David Amato. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a letter from the President of the 
United States, and I further ask that my 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an arti- 
cle appearing in this morning’s press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, an 
item in this morning’s press is an aston- 
ishing statement of spendthrift admin- 
istration. The heading is “Defense 
publicity grows into complex $10,000,- 
000-a-year enterprise. Ten million dol- 
lars a year of the taxpayers’ money 
is being spent to publicize the New 
Deal methods of procedure in govern- 
ment. It extends to every department 
of government. This article is very illu- 
minating and ought to be read by those 
interested in economy in Government 
appropriations. The contrast between 
desired economy and actual extrava- 
gance of the New Deal methods is too 
striking to need comment. It reads as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post of Monday, 
October 27, 1941] 


DEFENSE PUBLICITY GROWS INTO COMPLEX 
$10,000,000-A-YEAR ENTERPRISE 


(By James B. Reston) 


The United States Government has devel- 
oped in the last 15 months a vast uncoordi- 
nated defense information service which will 
cost more than $10,000,000 in the current 


nographers, psychologists, and 
song writers, whose object is to inform the 
le of this country of the requirements, 
objectives, and progress of their defense 
effort and to remind the enemies of this 
country that it is concerned in the war. 

It is a unique experiment. It sprawls all 
over this country, extends into the English 
countryside, and carries its message all over 
the world. It is run by nobody in particular 
and by several hundred Government officials 
in general, and its actions are bound to affect 
the whole course of the national effort. 

Eight Government agencies are chiefly 
concerned with defense information, as dis- 
tinguished from the nondefense information 
which is handled by 26 other press agency 
departments. 

The eight are the War, Navy, Treasury, and 
State Departments, the Office of Emergency 
Management, and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the offices of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation, and of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Superimposed on these press departments 
is the new Office of Facts and Figures, headed 
by Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, who was appointed last Saturday to the 
task of correlating defense information. 
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A survey of the activities of the defense in- 
formation sections shows that the Navy De- 
partment has the largest personnel. 

Lt. Comdr. R. W. Berry, who runs this serv- 
ice, has under his indirect control 211 employ- 
ees. The indirect unit is working on a 1941- 
42 budget of $75,000, which does not pay for 
any of its salaries or any of its main press, 
radio, or motion-picture projects, The gen- 
eral opinion is that it is an efficient, careful 
organization with an annual expense nearer 
$1,000,000, 

The War Department’s organization under 
Brig. Gen. A. D. Surles, has 259 employees. 
It also is working on a $75,000 budget, with all 
salaries coming out of other funds available 
to Secretary Stimson. 

The State Department and Selective Serv- 
ice System press units have personnels of 
eight and nine, respectively. 

The Chief of the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Current Information is Michael J. 
McDermott, who is generally recognized as one 
of the most able press officers in Washington. 
He has recently assumed the additional task 
of laying down the broad policy to be followed 
in broadcasts to foreign countries. 

His budget for the last fiscal year was 
$110,113, and the selective-service estimate 
for this year is $30,000. 

The two most active information depart- 
ments are at the Treasury and the O. E. M. 
Charged with presenting the defense-bond 
program to the Nation, the Tr has in- 
creased its ‘normal staff of about 10 to 59 
and has also added 43 persons in Washington 
and 132 throughout the 48 States. 

The Treasury Division’s allotment for 1941- 
42 is $3,343,085, the largest amount for any 
information group. But this appropriation 
has had the effect of bringing money back 
into the 

The services of top-flight song writers like 
Irving Berlin have been acquired gratis; free 
time has been given as required by radio 
companies; four regular programs have been 
produced over Nation-wide chains, and both 
newspaper and motion-picture company own- 
ers have cooperated. 

Actually, the Treasury Department has 
branched out from the narrow aim of selling 
bonds to the broader field of creating public 
morale. 

The O. E. M. press division, under Robert W. 
Horton, deals with such technical questions 
as the supply of machine tools and the short- 
age of strategic materials. Horton put 
trained newspaper reporters in each of his 
key agencies with instructions to obtain in- 
formation that would be not only intelligible 
to experts but also understandable to the 


In one month his 220 helpers issued 197 
hand-outs and distributed 3,960,000 mimeo- 
graphed pages. It has spent $40,000 produc- 
ing transcriptions for about 375 radio sta- 
tions which were induced to run off records 
explaining to the public the problems in 
“tooling up” for national defense. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and include therein a reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have here- 
tofore received permission to insert in 
the Recorp an address by David Lilien- 
thal. Iam advised by the Public Printer 
that it exceeds the two pages allowed 
under the rule. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that notwithstanding that it may be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a very beautiful poem written in 
memory of our late friend and coHeague, 
Lawrence J. Connery, of Massachusetts, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
325), as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. JERE COOPER, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Tennessee, be, 
and he is hereby, elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election of 
the Honorable JERE Cooper as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. McCORMACK administered the 
oath of office to the Speaker pro tempore. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, as regards the 
labor situation, official Washington is 
betraying America and writing the death 
warrant of constitutional government 
and the capitalistic system. 

In the do-nothing policy which has 
been adopted, the Government has be- 
come a coconspirator with the racketeers 
in the setting up of a labor despotism in 
this country. John Lewis holds every 
branch of the Federal Government in 
Washington in his vest pocket. He has 
again become the strong man of the 
Nation, though not so usable, so sinister 
and so dangerous as Sidney Hillman, who 
seems to have been annointed as the fair- 
haired boy of the administration. 

It all admittedly makes a sham and a 
pretense out of all our preparation for 
war. The minds of the informed public 
are filled with distrust and their hearts 
are as cold as the sweat of death. 

Mr. Speaker, there is but one thing that 
can save America—save it against itself— 
and that is an aroused public sentiment; 
and I want to appeal to the people to 
wake up, to witness what is being done to 
them and take a hand in repelling this 
attack being made upon them by putting 
guts in the bellies and iron in the blood of 
those that represent them in Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
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marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the Dairy Rec- 
ord, published in St. Paul, Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a New Year greeting by Col. Hop- 
son Owen Murfee, secretary of the Ed- 
mund Burke American Memorial Com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5903) to 
amend the United States Housing Act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall not object, 
because I think the bill is meritorious and 
very much needed immediately. When 
the bill was first introduced it was 
thought by some that it created a revolv- 
ing fund and thereby increased the 
amount of money which the U. S. H. A, 
would have available for lending pur- 
poses. This bill does not increase the 
amount of money which the U. S. H. A. 
may loan. This is merely to authorize a 
refunding of these bonds and other obli- 
gations without having the refunded 
bonds debited against the total amount 
which the U. S. H. A. may issue, as I un- 
derstand it. I have been convinced by 
Mr. Bell and other members of the com- 
mittee that that is the purpose and that 
the refunding is within the ceiling of 
$800,000,000, and therefore I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
that this was not primarily asked for by 
the United States Housing Authority, but 
by the Treasury, They say that the faith 
and credit of the Treasury of the United 
States is involved, because if they do not 
secure this authority some of these re- 
funding obligations will be in default and 
it is necessary to have the legislation 
passed by the Ist of November. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 (a) of 
Public, No, 412, approved September 1, 1937 
(50 Stat. 888, 898), as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) The Authority is authorized to 
issue obligations in the form of notes, bonds, 
or otherwise, which it may sell to obtain 
funds for the purposes of this act. The Au- 
thority may issue such obligations in an 
amount not to exceed $800,000,000, exclusive 
of any obligations which may be issued for 
refunding purposes. Such obligations shall 
be in such forms and denominations, mature 
within such periods not exceeding 60 years 
from date of issue, bear such rates of interest 
not exceeding 4 percent per annum, be sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions, and be is- 
sued in such manner and sold at such prices 
as may be prescribed by the Authority with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted 
the following conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 5788) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
national defense for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- ` 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5788) making supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 16, and 18. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 
21, and 22; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$175,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$60.000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 8, 19, and 
23. 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
C. A..Wooprum, 
Louis LUDLOW, 
EMMET O'NEAL, 
Gero. W. JOHNSON, 
JED JOHNSON, 
JOHN TABER, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Managers on the part oj the House, 
ALVA B. ADAMS, 

CARTER Gt Ass, 

KENNETH McKELLar, 

GERALD P. Nye, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H, R. 5788) entitled 
“A bill making supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, and 
for other p „ submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

No. 1: The Senate inserted a limitation 
on lend-lease appropriations prohibiting the 
use of any of the funds for the purchase of 
agricultural commodities which have not 
been grown or produced in the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions. This limita- 
tion has been eliminated as the result of 
conference agreement. Since the enactment 
of the Lend-Lease Act no agricultural com- 
modities have been purchased outside the 
United States from lend-lease funds. The 
Senate proposal was all restrictive and would 
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not have permitted any exception whatsoever 
no matter what the critical circumstances 
might be. There should be latitude in the 
use of the funds to meet emergencies. A 
shortage in the domestic supply of some 
particular commodity, a lack of vitally 
needed merchant-ship cargo space, or some 
other unforeseen contingencies might re- 
quire limited purchases of particular com- 
modities near the country we are aiding. 
Considering the highly emergency nature of 
the entire lend-lease operation, the conferees 
deemed it advisable to continue the present 
status of a settled administrative policy to 
purchase domestically produced agricultural 
commodities with the necessary latitude in 
the appropriations for the President to meet 
extraordinary conditions if and when they 
arise. 

No. 2: Makes provision for an employee of 
the Senate in the manner proposed by the 
Senate amendment. 

Nos, 3, 4, 5, and 6, relating to the House of 
Representatives: Makes provision for the 
beneficiaries of two deceased Members of the 
House. 

No. 7: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for expenses of the Joint Com- 
mittee to Investigate Federal Expenditures. 

No. 9: Authorizes the use of $900,000 of 
the funds of the United States Housing Au- 
thority for administrative expenses, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $500,000 of 
such funds as proposed by the House. 

No. 10: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$136,570, inserted. by the House, for 100 addi- 
tional members of the Metropolitan police 
force of the District of Columbia. 

No. 11: Appropriates $175,000, instead of 
$217,500 as proposed by the Senate and 
$150,000 as proposed by the House, for the 
forest products laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15: Makes the appro- 
priation of $415,000 to the Bureau of Mines 
for the investigation of bauxite also avail- 
able. for investigation of alunite ores and 
alumina clay. 

No. 16: Appropriates $50,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $100,640 as proposed 
by the Senate, for the Administrative Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. 

No. 17: Appropriates $60,000 instead of 
$75,000 as proposed by the Senate, for sal- 
aries in the Criminal Division, Department 
of Justice. 

No. 18: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$40,600, inserted by the Senate, for salaries 
and expenses of the Women’s Bureau. 

Nos. 20, 21, and 22: Appropriates $1,936,000 
to the Coast Guard for the construction of 
facilities of a temporary type for a training 
station for petty officers. The station will 
be located on land donated by the State of 
Connecticut at Avery Point and the com- 
mittee is advised by the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard that, barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, the facilities to be provided by the 
appropriation will meet the needs during the 
present emergency. 

The conference committee reports in dis- 
agreement the following amendments of the 
Senate, and as to each of these the managers 
on the part of the House will move that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment and agree to it: 

No. 8: Authorizing an officer on the active 
list of the Army to be appointed to the office 
of Federal Works Administrator. 

No. 19: Providing for naval public works 
as follows: $260,000 for an overhead struc- 
ture near the Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland, 
Calif., and $140,000 for the improvement of 
Seaside Avenue, Terminal Island, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

No. 23: The House bill, section 301, pro- 
vides that no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in the act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
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or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence. 
The Senate amendment provides for giving 
effect to this prohibition by use of affidavits 
and the imposition, following conviction for 
violation, of fine and imprisonment, or both. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Wooprum, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

EmMET O'NEAL, 

GEO W. JOHNSON, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this conference report is submitted to 
the House on the part of the conferees 
without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, the ranking minority member of 
the committee, 

Mr. TABER. The items involved are 
all deficiency items. None of them re- 
lates to the main body of the Lease-Lend 
Act. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true. None relate to the lend-lease sec- 
tion of the bill. The few minor items 
presented for the consideration of the 
House pertain exclusively to deficiency 
items and do not affect the title of the 
bill devoted to lend-lease appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. The largest one is an 
increase for the Coast Guard of about 
$2,000,000? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for a Coast Guard 
training station. The few other items 
are largely technical and administrative. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill comprises two 
titles—title I and title II. 

Title I relates to the lease-lend items. 
The lend-lease provision is reported with- 
out amendment, and in that respect fol- 
lows the precedent established in the 
consideration and disposition of the au- 
thorization bill, H. R. 1776, and the first 
supplemental bill, H. R. 4505, appropriat- 
ing $7,000,000,000 under that authoriza- 
tion. Both bills were concurred in by 
the Senate without amendment, thereby 
obviating the necessity of a conference 
between the two Houses, and this bill 
would likewise have been sent to the Pres- 
ident without conference had it been lim- 
ited to the lend-lease appropriations. 
The celerity and unanimity with which 
the authorization bill and the two sup- 
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plemental appropriation bills submitted 
under its provisions—and especially the 
agreement of the managers on the part 
of the two Houses on the pending bill— 
bespeak the unanimity of purpose of the 
House and Senate and the steadfastness 
of purpose of the American people in the 
prompt and effective prosecution of the 
national-defense program which this bill 
so adequately implements. 

There is no need for a conference or for 
this conference report so far as title I, 
embodying the lend-lease items, is con- 
cerned. But, as has been indicated by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taber], there were a few minor Senate 
amendments to title II, carrying the de- 
ficiency items, which made it necessary 
to send the bill to conference. 

The amendments added by the Senate 
increased the bill by $2,063,170. In con- 
ference the Senate receded from amounts 
totaling $148,740 in title II and the House 
agreed to a net addition in that title of 
$1,914,430. This latter sum is occa- 
sioned primarily by provision for a train- 
ing station for petty officers of the Coast 
Guard at Avery Point, Conn. An esti- 
mate of $3,000,000 was considered earlier 
in the session for a permanent station of 
this character on land to be donated by 
the State of Connecticut and for which 
the State would pay $85,000. The com- 
mittee rejected the request for the perma- 
nent station but upon presentation of a 
reduced estimate of $1,936,000 for tempo- 
rary construction on the same donated 
site has reconsidered the matter and 
agreed to the Senate amendment. The 
committee is advised that the proposal 
as now adopted will meet the needs dur- ° 
ing the emergency, 

No other changes of prime considera- 
tion are involved in the conference re- 
port. Three amendments are reported 
in technical disagreement and will be 
explained as they are taken up. 

While the Senate made no change in 
title I appropriations referring to lend- 
lease, an amendment added by the Senate 
prohibited the use of any of the money 
for the purchase of agricultural commod- 
ities not the growth or production of the 
United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions. Since enactment of the Lend- 
Lease Act no agricultural commodities 
have been bought outside the United 
States from lend-lease funds. The Sen- 
ate amendment was so restrictive that it 
would not have permitted any emergency 
action whatsoever to be taken. It was 
conclusive and absolute. Lend-lease ap- 
propriations are emergency appropria- 
tions dealing with a highly mobile situ- 
ation. A shortage in the domestic supply 
of some particular commodity, a lack of 
vitally needed merchant-ship cargo space, 
or some other unforeseen contingency 
might require limited purchases of some 
particular commodities near the country 
we are aiding. This action might have 
to be taken upon very short notice. Con- 
sidering the emergency nature of the en- 
tire lend-lease operation, the conferees 
deemed it advisable to continue the pres- 
ent status of a settled administrative pol- 
icy to purchase domestically produced 
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agricultural commodities with the neces- 
sary latitude in the appropriations for 
the President to meet extraordinary con- 
ditions if and when they arise. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. A number of Mem- 
bers have asked me why I did not insist 
upon the provision with reference to 100 
additional police for the city of Wash- 
ington. I may say that I appeared be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations on Friday morning 
and made a statement. The Superin- 
tendent of Police was there. The sub- 
committee has agreed to report the reso- 
lution which was passed unanimously by 
this body, which will contain an item for 
100 additional policemen for the city of 
Washington. For that reason I think it 
would be a mistake to insist upon the 
House calling upon the Senate to agree 
to the House provision. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my good friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. There 
has also been some provision for some 
military police in Washington, has there 
not? 

1 CANNON of Missouri. Not in this 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If this 
condition of lawlessness and these out- 
rages against white women by Negro 
criminals in this District continues, I 
think we ought to have military police 
here to protect the white women from 
such brutality. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Supple- 
menting what the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cochran] has said the item 
to which he refers, and which was origi- 
nally incorporated in the bill on his rec- 
ommendation, was eliminated in confer- 
ence for the reason that a bill with iden- 
tical provisions, and of which he is the 
author, has already been passed by the 
House and is now under consideration by 
the Senate, with every prospect of 
prompt disposition. 

I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LupLow)] such time as he may re- 


quire. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include therein a letter I have received 
from Rear Admiral Russell R. Waesche, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


I yield to 


Cooper). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
There was no objection. 


COAST GUARD TRAINING STATION 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
on which we are now taking final action 
will establish a new training station for 
the United States Coast Guard. 

It will be located at Avery Point, Conn., 
in the district represented by our able 
colleague, WILLIAM J. „ whose 
zeal in looking after the interests of his 
district is well known to all of us. The 
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gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] has been very active in urging 
the establishment of this training station 
and very helpful to our committee in col- 
lecting and presenting information on 
which favorable action was predicated. 
In this, as in all other matters, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Frrzcer- 
ALD] has proven himself a faithful and 
efficient Representative of the Second 
Connecticut District. 

The establishment of this training 
station has for years been a dream of 
Admiral R. R. Waesche, Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, who with characteristic 
vigor and earnestness has urged the 
project on the ground of the economy 
and efficiency of concentrating into one 
modern, well-located training plant the 
training activities of the Coast Guard, 
now widely scattered in makeshift and 
ill-adapted stations. 

This new station will be beautifully 
and advantageously located a few miles 
from the Coast Guard Academy, which is 
a fortunate circumstance in view of the 
close cooperation of the two institutions. 
The site is the home of a former promi- 
nent citizen, improved in a manner be- 
fitting a wealthy estate. The State of 
Connecticut has agreed to purchase the 
property ai a cost of $85,000 and present 
it to the United States Government free 
of cost as a site for the training station. 

The original estimate for the construc- 
tion of this training station, which was 
presented a year ago to the subcommittee 
that has charge of Treasury Department 
appropriations, for inclusion in the regu- 
lar 1942 appropriation bill, called for an 
expenditure of $3,000,000. It was pro- 
posed to erect expensive buildings in 
harmony with the fine residential sur- 
roundings. Our subcommittee took the 
position that buildings and improve- 
ments of such an expensive and ornate 
character were not necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of a training station and 
we disallowed the item. Subsequently 
it was presented to the subcommittee 
on deficiencies with the same reaction. 
When it was suggested that ornateness of 
construction was not essential to train- 
ing members of the Coast Guard, the 
proponents of the project expressed the 
fear that the State of Connecticut would 
withdraw its offer of the site if a cheaper 
type of construction were substituted. 


After two rejections of the more elabo- 
rate style of brick architecture, Admiral 
Waesche again took up the matter with 
the Governor of Connecticut, and under 
date of October 7 last the Governor ad- 
vised him that the State will donate the 
Avery Point site to the Coast Guard, even 
though the cheapest and quickest emer- 
gency types of buildings were erected 
thereon. 

With this assurance, the Coast Guard 
submitted a revised estimate, substituting 
reinforced concrete for brick construc- 
tion and eliminating some of the units 
not considered highly essential, thus re- 
ducing the total cost of the project from 
$3,000,000 to $1,936,302.25. The break- 
700 
ows: 
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New buildings: 
Barracks buildings (2 of 
393,700 cubic feet at 47 


8 $370, 078. 00 
Barracks building (1 of 
358,725 cubic feet at 47 
Cin) eee RCM RS See 168, 600. 75 
Mess building and galley 
(495,150 cubic feet at 49 
6 242, 623. 50 
Academic building (1 of 
1,000,000 cubic feet at 47 
Conti) cock Scene 470, 000. 00 
Shop and laboratory build- 
ing (1 of 400,000 cubic 
feet at 47 cents) 188, 000. 00 
Powerhouse (1 of 200,000 
cubic feet at 75 cents, in- 
cluding equipment) 150,000.00 
1, 589, 302. 25 
Alterations and appurtenances: 
Administration building 
(alterations to existing 
buildings) ..........--.. 12, 000. 00 
Septic tanks, eto 85,000 00 
Service lines (water, power, 
. 35, 000. 00 
82, 000. 00 
Equipment and performance 
Equipment 225, 000. 00 
Contingencies 40, 000, 00 
265, 000. 00 
Tol ssia 1, 936, 302. 25 


Your conferees have approved this re- 
vised estimate, and on this basis the new 
training station will be constructed. 

By substituting reinforced-concrete 
temporary construction and utilizing 
present buildings on the site, with such 
repairs as may be necessary to make them 
habitable and suitable for the purpose in- 
tended, it is estimated that the construc- 
tion of the training station can be com- 
pleted in approximately 11 months. 

The enlisted personnel of the Coast 
Guard has increased from approximately 
10,000 to 25,000, which has greatly com- 
plicated the problem of providing train- 
ing for petty officers to carry on the work 
of the Guard. In time of war the Coast 
Guard is automatically fused into the 
Navy, and in this period of emergency 
it is already about 35 percent in the 
Navy. Your conferees received an ur- 
gent appeal from Secretary of the Navy 
Knox for the establishment of this train- 
ing station, in which he said: 

The duties assigned the Coast Guard in the 
Navy plans for national defense require the 
immediate employment on naval duty of 
large units of fully trained enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard. As the national-defense 
plans develop and expand over the next sev- 
eral years, it will be necessary that the pro- 
duction of trained men in the Coast Guard 
keep step with the growing requirements. 

* . . . * 


In order that there be no failure or delay 
in meeting the requirements, it is requested 
that the Coast Guard undertake the neces- 
sary measures of organization and training to 
provide the enlisted men required for Navy 
duty. Since the supply of trained men in 
specialist ratings is far short of the needs of 
the armed services and civilian requirements, 
the Coast Guard should be prepared to give to 
its own enlisted men extensive perlods of 
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specialized training in order to produce the 
necessary qualified men for an indefinite 
period. 


Admiral Waesche has given his assur- 
ance that the appropriation carried in 
this bill will be the total amount re- 
quired for the establishment of this 
training station; and in order that there 
may be a record of his assurance on that 
point, I submit for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIOWAL Recorp the following letter: 


OCTOBER 23, 1941, 
Hon, Louis LUDLOW, 
House of Representattves, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: In reply to your letter 
of October 22, 1941, in which you request in- 
formation concerning the item of $1,936,000 
carried in the Second Supplemental National 
Defense Act, 1942, for a Coast Guard train- 
ing station to be constructed on a site to be 
donated to the United States Government by 
the State of Connecticut, I am pleased to ad- 
vise you that the appropriation of this sum 
will enable the Coast Guard to establish a 
training station at Avery Point, Conn., build- 
ings to be of reinforced concrete, temporary 
type, in accordance with the specifications 
which I forwarded to you yesterday, which 
will fill the needs oi the Coast Guard for the 
training of petty officers, and, as far as pos- 
sibly can be foreseen at the present time, no 
further appropriation will be required on 
account of this project during the present 
emergency. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. R. W/ ESCHE, 
Rear Admiral, Urited States 
Coast Guard, 
Commandant. 


Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 8: Page 6, line 9, insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1222 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 
10, sec. 576), a commissioned officer on the 
active list of the United States Army may be 
appointed to the office of Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator without loss of or prejudice to his 
status as such commissioned officer, and when 
£o appointed he shall receive, in addition to 
his pay and allowances as such commissioned 
officer, an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween such pay and allowances and the salary 
prescribed by law for the office of Federal 
Works Administrator.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

This is merely a provision designed to 
extend the statutory latitude under which 
the President may make an appointment 
to the ofice of Federal Works Adminis- 
trator. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 19: On page 18, after line 
26, Insert: 


“BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


“Public works, Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
The appropriations heretofore made under 
this heading are hereby made available for 
the following public works and public utili- 
ties at a cost not to exceed the amount stated 
for each project, respectively: 

“Overhead structure near Moore Dry Dock 
Co., Oakland, Calif., $260,000. 

“Improvement of Seaside Avenue, Terminal 
Island, Los Angeles, Calif., $140,000. 

“The provisions of section 4 of the act ap- 
proved April 25, 1839 (53 Stat. 590-592) shall 
e applicable to all public works and public- 
utilities projects provided. for the Navy De- 
partment in this act regardless of location: 
Provided, That the fixed fee to be paid the 
contractor as a result óf any contract here- 
after entered into under the authority of this 
provision shall not exceed 6 percent of the 
estimated cost of the contract, exclusive of 
the fee, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement with the Senate 
amendment and concur therein. 

This amendment makes available 
$260,000 for an overhead structure near 
the Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland, Calif., 
and $140,000 for the improvement of 
Seaside Avenue, Terminal Island, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Both projects are emer- 
gency items to facilitate the operation 
of private shipbuilding plants and Gov- 
ernment shore establishments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 23: Page 24, line 14, after 
“violence” insert: Provided, That for the 
purposes hereof an affidavit shall be consid- 
ered prima facie evidence that the person 
making the affidavit does not advocate, and 
is not a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided further, That any person who ad- 
vocates, or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence and accepts employment the sal- 
ary or wages for which are paid from any 
appropriation in this act shall be gullty of 
a felony and, upon conviction, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year or both: Provided further, 
That the above penalty clause shall be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, any 
other provisions of existing law.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri moves to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment specifies pro- 
cedure and penalties necessary to carry 
into effect the accompanying paragraph 
prohibiting, upon conviction for viola- 
tion of provisions in the House bill, use 
of funds for payment of any person who 
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advocates—or is a member of an organi- 
zation which advocates—the overthrow 
of the United States Government by 
force or violence. It conforms to similar 
provisions in all other appropriation bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make a brief statement before 
this bill is entirely completed and be- 
comes law. 

I signed the conference report, and I 
did it conscientiously, agreeing to the 
differences between the House and the 
Senate. I cannot let go unchallenged 
the implication contained in the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri who stated in the Well of the House 
that the conference report was passed 
unanimously, and also making some ref- 
erence to the foreign policy. I want to 
refute that because I am not in sympathy 
with it nor with the bill; but I did agree 
on the differences between the two 
Houses, and that was all I was asked to 
consider. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the reservations and exceptions of the 
gentleman from Kansas are duly noted 
in the Recorp. However, it will be noted 
that the conference report, as submitted, 
carries in full the lend-lease bill as it 
passed the House and Senate, and was 
signed by all members of the conference 
committee without dissent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting an editorial 
from the Missouri Farmer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO SIGN BILL DURING 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House the 
Clerk be authorized to receive a message 
from the Senate and the Speaker be 
authorized to sign the enrolled bill of the 
House (H. R. 5788) making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, 
and June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
noticed an announcement by John G. 
Winant, who has been sent as Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain in the custody of 
Bennie Cohen. Mr. Winant said that 
some of us were going to welcome world 
citizenship after this war was over. 
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I can see a reason for contributing 
funds to get rid of this Hitler menace, 
but why we should put ourselves in the 
position where the United States of 
America has got to support the rest of 
the world I cannot see, and that is what 
world citizenship means. It means that 
somebody else will tell us what we have 
got to do right along. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR EALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon the conclusion of the legislative 
business on Thursday and any special 
orders previously agreed to I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the opportunity of visiting the port 
of embarkation and Army supply depot 
at New Orleans. The Army has done a 
magnificent job there. I have taken the 
liberty of preparing a brief summary of 
the activities there, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks and insert in the Recorp, 
if not already inserted, an article re- 
cently written by James Morgan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
address made by me in Passaic, N. J., on 
the subject Passaic and Navy Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

PREVIOUS ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
special order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests. The 
first is that when the House meets on 
Thursday, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative business and any other special 
orders, I ask unanimous consent that I 
a be permitted to speak for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the same request with reference to next 
Monday, November 3. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cal- 
endar this morning discloses a most re- 
markable situation. It was in my mind a 
few minutes ago, when the majority 


Without 
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leader asked unanimous consent that the 
Speaker might be permitted to sign cer- 
tain bills, to object, then make a point of 
order that a quorum was not present, be- 
cause the rules of the House provide that 
the House shall not adjourn for more 
than 3 days without the consent of the 
other body. 

I notice on the calendar the request 
that when the House adjourns; that is, 
Thursday, October 23, it adjourn to 
meet on Monday, October 27, which is 
today. Then down below there is the 
statement that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] made the 
unanimous-consent request that when 
the House adjourns on Monday, today, it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday, next 
Thursday; and following that, that when 
the House adjourns on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 30, it adjourn to meet on Monday, 
November 3. 

Why they did not continue this re- 
quest indefinitely I do not understand. 
Just why the majority party with the 
situation that exists in the country today 
should adjourn from day to day and re- 


fuse to bring in any legislation to remedy 


the trouble we are in now is past under- 
standing on the part of the common 
citizens. 

It was amazing this morning to note 
the number of Members on the ma- 
jority side rise and condemn the failure 
of the administration to solve our labor 
troubles. I heard no one speak in favor 
of the program that is being carried on 
by the O. P. M., the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Mediation Board, 
Madam Perkins, Sidney Hillman, or any 
of the “reds” who are in the administra- 
tion, and which, if continued, will con- 
tinue to render production impossible. I 
heard no approval of that program which 
is being carried on and which was so 
vigorously condemned. Those on the ma- 
jority side talk a lot against it, but they 
will not do anything to change it. Nota 
thing is done. Everyone in the country 
who can read and write, even those who 
cannot write but can read; in fact, some 
of those who cannot read but can just 
listen to the radio, know that our whole 
defense program is being hindered and 
delayed; that aid to Britain, for which 
the Congress has been asked and has 
appropriated billions of dollars, is being 
delayed by labor troubles. No one be- 
lieves for one moment, so far as I know, 
that the honest, patriotic American 
workingman is at the bottom of this 
thing. 

The “reds” are at the bottom of the 
whole destructive business, the “reds” 
who were encouraged last year by the 
President’s wife when she took them over 
to the Dies committee, the “reds” who 
were encouraged by being entertained 
down here at the White House, the 
“reds” she took into her own home at 
Hyde Park. Those and their kind are 
the ones who are to blame, and in addi- 
tion, a few racketeers and a few con- 
victed, paroled criminals, and a few new 
dealers in the administration. So the 
Members of the majority side get up here 
day after day and talk about and con- 
demn the whole vicious procedure, but 
every time an amendment is offered, and 
many have been offered, both by the gen- 
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tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] and by 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SmutH], and I have offered a few myself, 
to correct the situation, the majority 
party sees to it, through party discipline 
and the cracking of the party whip, that 
these corrective amendments are voted 
down. Why is that? 

The First Lady of the land, as I stated 
this morning, made the charge that by 
fixing wage. labor would be sold into in- 
voluntary bondage. That might be true 
in a way, but it is not a whole truth. 
They would suffer no more than all of 
us if prices were fixed as provided in a 
bill I offered last November and again 
this session. It is only a half truth. As 
I stated this morning, she forgets. She 
forgets that Murphy, then Governor of 
Michigan drove workingmen not to their 
jobs but from their jobs. Murphy, with 
the President’s consent, or at least with- 
out his objection treated Michigan work- 
ingmen like slaves, only he did it in re- 
verse. He refused to let them work in- 
stead of forcing them to work. He aided 
the violators of the law. 

The First Lady does not condemn the 
practice which has prevailed during the 
last few years of selling American labor 
into bondage, or of selling labor into the 
hands of the racketeering union officials. 
We all know the Truman committee dis- 
closed that millions of dollars were 
charged to the American worker for the 
privilege of working on various defense 
projects, among which were Fort Meade 
and Fort Belvoir. Making the American 
workingman, a carpenter, for instance, 
go out and buy a license and pay $57.50 
for the privilege of working in defense of 
his own country, is bondage. 

Where does that idea of compelling a 
man to buy a license to work come from? 
It comes from the White House, it comes 
from the administration, it comes from 
Sidney Hillman, it comes from Madam 
Perkins, it comes from that whole group 
who are working and boring from within. 
They are absolutely destroying not only 
our preparedness program but our system 
of government and the country as well. 
The President said sometime ago that 
he had returned to Washington those 
powers which in improper hands could 
destroy a republic. The hands are here, 
but whose are they? They are improper 
hands sure enough. 

First, we had the N. L. R. B. which mis- 
interpreted and maladministered the law, 
and we have offered bills and the House 
voted to amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. It went over to the other body 
and was defeated over there. During 
this session of Congress the Members of 
the House have not had the courage, they 
have been too indolent to adopt amend- 
ments 0 this act. We have lacked a 
disposition to amend this law and put it 
up to the Senate during the present ses- 
sion. What is the matter with us? We 
are drawing our pay every month. We 
never miss that, but we just will not legis- 
late. The minority, of course, cannot. 
Over here on the Democratic side I see 
there are one, two, three, four, five, six, 
Seven—the gentleman over here is just 
going out. He holds up his hand, he is 
going to stay—eight, nine—there are 
nine Democrats here. John Lewis told 
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the President last night, did he not, by 
his silence, at least, he gave him to under- 
stand and be informed of what? That 
the President could ask that the strikes 
be ended but it did not make any differ- 
ence to John; they would continue. 

About a year or two years ago I talked 
on this floor and asked a question of the 
then majority leadership—I see the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is here—“Who is the big boss, John 
Lewis or the President?” I might add, 
whether Bill Green is in that partnership, 
or whether he is not. But the sad, sad, 
fact remains that the President of the 
United States does not have the nerve— 
I would not use the other shorter word— 
he does not have the courage to challenge 
these labor leaders and tell them where 
to head in, where to get off. Is it be- 
cause he gets the votes, because he wants 
to keep their political support? Certainly 
he is not sharing in the graft that they 
collect. Is he, or is he not? You shake 
your head. No, certainly he is not, not 
personally. Politically, you got $770,000, 
1 year or more it was ago, according to 
the report filed here with the Clerk, for 
campaign expenses from John’s organi- 
zations. Then the President and John 
had a little falling out, and now John is 
back again telling the President of the 
United States when his miners will work 
and when they will not. Is this John’s 
government? Or is it our government? 

Not only that, but the President’s ad- 
ministration is going right along the same 
dictator path. Here is the N. D. M. B. 
What did the N. D. M. B. do? It told 
these shipbuilders over here, the United 
States Steel Corporation shipbuilding 
plant, “You either fire these men who do 
not pay their dues or we will close down 
your yard.” And the Government took 
it over. Did the Government fire those 
men? Did it? 

Down in Gary, Ind., the squads went 
through the plant and told those boys 
who belong to the A. F. of L., “You either 
produce a C. I. O. card and the receipt 
showing that you paid your dues last 
week, or you get out.” They threw the 
women over the fence; they threw them 
outside. 

Who is doing that? Why, the union, 
they say. That is not so. The adminis- 
tration is doing it by letting it continue. 

I shall talk some more about this mat- 
ter from time to time, if the majority 
permits us to meet and exercise free 
speech in this country and in the House. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McCORMACK., Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Michigan had been 
here when the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to adjourn over was submitted, 
he could have objected. One objection 
would have prevented that request from 
being agreed to. 

In the second place, it is amusing in 
the extreme to hear the gentleman from 
Michigan say that the President of the 
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United States is lacking in courage, be- 
cause everyone knows that the President 
of the United States is possessed of un- 
limited courage, and has evidenced it on 
many, many occasions. As a matter of 
fact, most of his enemies have become 
such because the President of the United 
States is possessed of courage. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to enrolled bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1508. An act to provide for the pay of 
aviation pilots in the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other purposes; 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of Susannah 
Sanchez; and 

S. 1701. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and mileage or transportation tor 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Thursday, October 30, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTAT. AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 28, 
1941, to begin hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 

CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

There will be meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion on Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 29 and 30, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in re 
H. R. 5870, H. R. 5879, and private bills. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Patents under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Fritz G. LANHAM will hold hearings on 
trade-marks (H. R. 102) beginning Tues- 
day, November 4, 1941, at 10 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1015. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of Labor, for the fiscal year 1942 
amounting to $116,000 (H. Doc. No. 412); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1016. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal years 1942 and 1943, amounting to 
$25,000 (H. Doc. No. 413); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1017. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts 
awarded . 1940: to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1018. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts 
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awarded under the act of March 5, 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1019. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report under section 3 (b) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. H. R. 5788. A bill making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the national de- 
fense, ending July 31, 1942, and July 31, 1943 
(Rept. No. 1315). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 588. An act to give to the Secretary of 
Agriculture permanent authority to make 
payments to agricultural producers in order 
to effectuate the purposes specified in section 
7 (a) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1316). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 5890. A bill to 
regulate rents in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1317). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on 
Indian Affairs. H. R. 5359. A bill to de- 
clare that the United States holds certain 
lands in trust for Indian use; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1318). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union 

Mr. NICHOLS: Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Air Accidents, House Resolution 125. 
Resolution creating a Select Committee to 
Investigate Air Accidents; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1319). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 5912. A bill granting relief to certain 
agricultural producers whose 1941 crop was 
substantially reduced by reason of drought, 
excessive rainfall, boll-weevil infestation, or 
other uncontrollable natural causes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 5913. A bill authorizing certain profits 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to be 
made available for purposes of agricultural 
relief in cotton-producing areas affected by 
drought, excessive rainfall, boll-weevil or 
other insect infestation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Miss RANKIN of Montana: 

H. R. 5914. A bill requiring certain passen- 
ger carriers to issue receipts for all moneys 
paid for passenger transportation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 5915. A bill to amend the Revenue 
Act of 1941; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Maritime Commission to sell or 
charter vessels of the laid-up fleet, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate funds for, and 
to direct construction of, such highway and 
tunnel between Honolulu and the windward 
side of the island of Oahu, on a location 
where it would most advantageously serve 
the Army and Navy and the civil population; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Organic Act of the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memortalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
award national-defense contracts as rapidly 
as possible to Michigan concerns; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take into consideration and expansion 
plans of the Michigan Northern Power Co.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact a bill providing for the withdrawal 
of certain Hawaiian home lands required for 
additions to Hilo and Molokai Airports; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr, ANDREWS: 

H.R 5916. A bill for the relief of Allen F, 
McLean; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R.5917. A bill for the relief of August 

W. Dietz; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. R. 5918. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ethel H. Chaffee; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 5919. A bill for the relief of Wilson D. 

; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 
H. R. 5920. A bill for the relief of E. A. 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1952. By Mr. HOFFMAN: Petition of 117 
citizens of Allegan, Mich., and vicinity, re- 
spectfully urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 860; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1953. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the exec- 
utive board of Local 54, United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, for national American All Week; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1954. Also, petition of the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring an increase 
in salary for navy-yard employees; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1955. Also, petition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, New York City, 
favoring the Government’s program to fi- 
nance national defense through the sale of 
defense savings konds and stamps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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1956. Also, petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, New York City, favoring 
House bill 5730, the Sheridan bill, known as 
the Federal workers minimum wage bill; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1957. Also, petition of the Amalgamated 
Machine and Instrument Local No. 475, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. concerning the question of 
the use of labor battalions to replace civilian 
employees; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1958. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) District Council of Painters, 
No. 36, requesting that defense housing proj- 
ects should be managed by local housing 
authorities, and the practice of setting up 
additional agencies for projects should be 
abolished; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1959. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) District Council of Painters, petition- 
ing the various Federal officials and agencies 
entrusted with the responsibilities of grant- 
ing priorities, to grant such priorities to all 
United States Housing Authority-aided proj- 
ects in conformity with the needs in the local 
communities; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1960. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Lathers Local No. 42A, objecting to 
the setting up of additional housing organi- 
zations for the construction of defense hous- 
ing projects and to let the local housing 
authorities, who are acquainted with local 
conditions, handle defense housing projects 
in their immediate locality; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1961. Alsc, petition of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Lathers Local No. 42A, requesting 
various Federal officials and agencies en- 
trusted with the granting of priorities to 
grant such priorities to all United States 
Housing Authority-aided projects in con- 
formity with local community needs; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1962. Also, petition of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., Moving Picture Projectionists, Local 
No. 150, expressing their disapproval of special 
organizations being set up for the construction 
and management of defense housing, and they 
contend that local organizations, that are 
acquainted with conditions, should have con- 
trol of these projects; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1963. Also, petition of the membership of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., Smelter and Brass 
Workers Union, Local No. 468, going on record 
a3 being opposed to House bill 3; the Hobbs 
concentration camp bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1964. Also, petition of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, Local No. 100, Los An- 
geles, Calif. unanimously going on record 
supporting any modification of the Neutrality 
Act proposed by President Roosevelt or the 
administration; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1965. Also, petition of the Laborers Local 
Union, No. 300, Los Angeles, Calif., opposing 
setting up additional organizations for con- 
struction of defense housing, and recom- 
mending that local housing authorities should 
handle that work wherever local organizations 
are operating, because of the knowledge of 
the country and climate by the local group; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1966. Also, petition of the Laborer's Local 
Union, No. 300, Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning 
those Federal agencies that have the burden 
of alloting priorities, to grant such priorities 
to all United States Housing Authority aided 
projects in conformity with housing needs of 
the community in which they are located; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1967. Also, petition of the Civic Leaders 
Club, of Los Angeles, Calif., expressing their 
regret in the delay of the repealing of the 
Neutrality Act, and requesting each Mem- 
ber of the Senate, Republican or Democrat, 
to act immediately to arm our ships for 
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defense; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1968. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution No. 2131, 
board of supervisors, San Francisco, Calif., 
memorializing Congress to enact Senate bill 
1201, providing for uniform method of pay- 
ments to the several States on account of 
certain lands of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

1969. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of San Francisco, memorializing Congress to 
enact Senate bill 1201, providing for uniform 
method of payments to the several States on 
account of certain lands of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

1970. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate of the State of 
Michigan, urging safeguarding of the inter- 
ests of the American farmer in the event 
any ceiling is placed upon farm prices; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1971. By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of the 
Men’s Fellowship Class, Inc., Topeka, Kans., 
requesting the Seventy-seventh Congress to 
amend title I of the Social Security Act in 
accordance with House bill 1410; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1972. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Ohio Old-Age Pension Society, Akron, Ohio, 
urging the passage of House bill 1410; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1973. Also, petition of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, Leather 
Workers Division, Local 20, Lynn, Mass., urg- 
ing Congress to enact House bill 1410; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1974. Also, petition of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, Plymouth Local 
Union No. 51. Detroit, Mich., urging the de- 
feat of all antialien bills; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1975. Also, petition of the Atlantic Dis- 
trict Local No, 2, American Communications 
Association, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, New York, urging defeat of all anti- 
alien bills; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

1976. Also, petition of the United American 
Defense Committee, Los Angeles, Calif., re- 
futing the charges mee by Senator Guy M. 
GILLETTE in introducing Senate Resolution 
176; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1977. By Mr. MAHON: Petition of the offi- 
cers of the Floydada National Farm Loan 
Association, of Floydada, Tex., advocating im- 
provement of the farm program, especially 
as it relates to small diversified farms; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, Father of all mankind, 
who in wisdom hath created all things 
and in whom all things created live: Look 
now upon us as, at Thy gracious call, we 
stand at the entering in of the way of 
another day of service. 

Incline Thine ear and hearken unto us 
as we go about our tasks; give us true 
repentance for all our sins past; lave 
Thou our spirits with the waters pure and 
undefiled, proceeding from Thy throne, 
then pour on us Thy light of faith and 
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hope, in joy and love, and may this be our 
prayer of utter consecration— 
God be in my head, 
And in my understanding; 
God be in mine eyes, 
And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
And in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, 
And in my thinking; 
God be at mine end, 
And at my departing. 
In the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktgy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Monday, October 27, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
October 27, 1941, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 260) to 
permit mining within the Organ Pipe 
Cactus National Monument in Arizona. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 5903) to amend the 
United States Housing Act, as amended, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Overton 
Aiken Gillette Peace 
Andrews Glass Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Balley Guffey Rosier 
Barkley Gurney Russell 
Bilbo Hatch Schwartz 
Bridges Hil Shipstead 
Brooks Holman Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton La Follette Thomas, 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lee ‘Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Caraway McFarland Truman 
Chandler McKellar Tunnel) 
Chavez McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark. Mo Mead Wi 

Connally Murdock Walsh 
Danaher Murray Wheeler 
Davis Norris White 
Doxey Nye Wiley 
Ellender O'Daniel 

George O'Mahoney 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 5 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are detained on impor- 
tant public business, 
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The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Burow, the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HERRING], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
otps], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmitH], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Spencer], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Tres] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the neces- 
sary absence of the following Senators: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Barr], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barsovur], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Reen], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. WILLIS]. l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
27th instant, 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on October 27, 1941, he affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill H. R. 5788) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the national defense for the discal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
signed previously by the Speaker pro 
tempore of the House of Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


ALLOCATIONS, ETC., By Farm SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—DEFENSE SHELTERS 


A letter from the Under Secretar) of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a de- 
tailed report as of August. 31, 1941, of alloca- 
tions, obligations, and expenditures made 
from several appropriations by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, which was designated 
by the President to provide temporary defense 
shelter in certain localities (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs: 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Twenty-first Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii convened in special ses- 
sion (the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it hereby 
is, respectfully requested to enact a bill in 
the form hereto annexed, providing for the 
withdrawal of certain Hawaiian homelands 
required for additions to Hilo and Molokai 
Airports; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, further respect- 
fully requested to amend section 207 (1) of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920 
by adding thereto a new paragraph to be 
numbered (e) to read as follows: 

%%) The commission is also authorized, 
with the approval of the Governor, to grant 
licenses to the United States for terms not to 
exceed 5 years, for reservations, roads, and 
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other rights-of-way, water storage, and dis- 
tribution facilities and practice target ranges: 
Provided, That any such license may be ex- 
tended from time to time by the commission, 
with the approval of the Governor, for addi- 
tional terms of 3 years: And provided jurther, 
That any such license shall not restrict the 
areas required by the commission in carry- 
ing on its duties, nor interfere in any way 
with the commission’s operation or mainte- 
nance activities.’ 

“And be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawali, and the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States.” 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Union 
Bridge and vicinity, in the State of Maryland, 
praying for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) 
to provide for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States and to provide for the suppres- 
sion of vice in the vicinity of military camps 
and naval establishments; to the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Plainville, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
Fshments; to the table. 


SUBSTITUTION OF OLEOMARGARINE FOR 
BUTTER IN NAVY RATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture at a special 
meeting in Kansas City Monday, Octo- 
ber 20,1941. The resolution voices a pro- 
test against the passage of Senate bill 
1959, which would authorize the Navy to 
substitute oleomargarine for butter in 
the daily ration. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senate will heed this protest and re- 
fuse to pass this measure. Oleo, which 
has its uses, is not a substitute for butter. 
According to the experts, it does not con- 
tain the strength-building qualities of 
butter. It may be colored and dressed up 
to look like butter and to taste almost 
like butter, but it is not butter. Butter 
from good, rich milk is beyond compari- 
son in nutritive value, and the boys in the 
Navy are entitled to butter. They should 
not be forced to eat oleo instead. 

I send the resolution and accompany- 
ing letter to the desk for printing in the 
Record and ask that the resolution itself 
be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and, with the accompany- 
ing letter, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

Topeka, October 24, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPFER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: As directed, I am 
transmitting herewith copy of resolution 
adopted by this board Monday of this week 
in opposition to S. 1959, which would author- 
ize the Navy to substitute oleo for butter. 
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Certainly the Navy hasn’t been wrong all 
these years in insisting upon butter for its 
men. Most assuredly this is no time to lower 
dietary standards and there is no occasion for 
it with record-breaking stocks of butter to 
draw upon. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Mouter, Secretary. 


Resolution relating to S. 1959 unanimously 
adopted by the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture at its regularly called meeting at 
Kansas City, Monday, October 20, 1941; 

“That important arm of our Military Es- 
tablishment, the United States Navy, is en- 
titled to and should have the best daily ration 
it is possible to afford for health, strength, 
and stamina. Butter, which health author- 
ities universally recognize as superior in nu- 
tritive and resistance building qualities, is 
and has been a most valuable contribution 
of their ration, a product that has efficiently 
sustained our armed forces in their glorious 
victories throughout the history of this Na- 
tion. There is no substitute for butter, and 
as packed under governmental supervision 
in hermetically sealed tins, it successfully 
withstands any and all climatic and other 
conditions. 

“We, the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
convened in regular quarterly meeting, wish 
to express our strongest opposition to Senate 
bill 1959, which would authorize the Navy to 
substitute oleomargarine for butter in the 
daily ration. 

“The Secretary is hereby directed to mail 
copies of this resolution to members of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee and to all 
Kansas Senators and Representatives.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. Typrncs) , from 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs: 

H. R. 5077. A bill to approve Act No. 112 of 
the Session Laws of 1941 of the Territory of 
Hawaii entitled “An act to amend Act 101 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, relating to 
the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and 
power within the districts of North and South 
Hilo and Puna, in the county of Hawaii, so as 
to extend the franchise to the district of Kau 
and South Kohala in said county, and extend 
the term thereof as to the town of Hilo”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 767). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

H.R. 5203. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of February 24, 1933, and of the 
act of June 29, 1940, to proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 768). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 4226. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice-breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
770). 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce: 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to declare 
abandoned the title of the city of Marquette, 
Mich., to certain land in the county of Mar- 
quette, and to vest control of such land in 
the Secretary of the Treasury for Coast Guard 
so aaa without amendment (Rept. No. 


STUDY OF THE TELEGRAPH INDUSTRY 
(REPT. NO. 7€9) 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 95, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress (extended by S. Res. 268, 76th 
Cong.), submitted a report of a study of 
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the telegraph industry in the United 
States, which was ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had presented to the President of 
bed United States the following enrolled 

ills: 


On October 24, 1941: 

S. 1713. An act to amend Public Law No. 
718, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved June 25, 
1938; and 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Army officers 
designated by the Secretary of War to take 
final action on reports of survey and vouch- 
ers pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, 
unserviceability, unsuitability, or destruction 
of Government property. 

On October 27, 1941: 

S. 1508. An act to provide for the pay of 
aviation pilots in the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other purposes; 

S. 1701. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and mileage or transportation for 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; and 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of Susannah 
Sanchez. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. NYE introduce | a bill (S, 2016) re- 
lating to the appointment of Members of 
or Delegates to Congress or cf Resident 
Commissioners to any office in the judicial 
branch of the Government, which was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5903) to amend the 
United States Housing Act, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES—LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res, 184), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 298, Seventy-sixth 
Congress (providing for a study and survey 
of the problems of American small busi- 
ness enterprises), agreed to October 8, 1940, 
is hereby increased by $25,000. 


NAVY DAY ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the President on October 27, 1941, 
at the dinner at the Mayfiower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in celebration of Navy Day, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NAVY DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH 

Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at the Navy Day celebration 
on Boston Common, Mass., October 27, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NAVY DAY ADDRESS BY SECRETARY 
KNOX 


[Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Frank Knox, at the Naval and Total Defense 
Day luncheon held at the Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich., October 27, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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NAVY DAY ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL STARK 

[Mr, LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Admiral Harold R. Stark, United 
States Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, at 
the Navy Day dinner held in Chicago, Ill., 
October 27, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
THE SHOW-DOWN HAS COME—ARTICLE 

BY WALTER LIPPMANN 

[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Walter Lippmann, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of today, entitled “The Show- 
down Has Come,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
A JOB LAW THREAT—EDITORIAL FROM 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of October 25, 1941, 
entitled “A Job Law Threat,” which appears 
in the Appendix. 


DR. CHARLES E. FAIRMAN 
[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD a poem addressed 
to Dr. Charles E. Fairman by Horace C. Car- 
lisle, which appears in the Appendix.] 
CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION. OF 
J. JOSEPH SMITH 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully ask that, as in executive ses- 
sion, the Senate consider the pending 
nomination of Representative J. JOSEPH 
SMITH to be United States district judge 
for the district of Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the nomination as in executive session? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in executive session, proceeded to con- 
sider the nomination. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully ask for the confirmation of 
the nomination. The urgency of the sit- 
uation in Connecticut requires that ac- 
tion be taken at once, and that what- 
ever can be done properly to expedite the 
execution of the commission be done 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr, President, so 
that there will be no question as to as- 
surance to other members of the Judici- 
ary Committee who may not have been 
present at the time, let me say that the 
Judiciary Committee unanimously re- 
ported favorable action on the nomina- 
tion of Representative SMITH of Connec- 
ticut, who is an especially qualified and 
capable man. 

I ask that the President be .mmediately 
notified of the confirmation of this nomi- 
nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, to me no 
more disgraceful or humiliating episode 
has ever occurred in our history than the 
determination of John Lewis to close the 
coal mines, on which are dependent for 
their coal supply the steel-manufacturing 
plants having vital defense contracts. 
To me this was disgraceful, in that an 
arrogant labor leader defied the Govern- 
ment in time of great crisis; and it was 
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humiliating because the President of the 
United States wrote three humble and 
pleading letters, with the result that his 
requests were refused. 

It is, of course, true that the adminis- 
tration is merely reaping today the re- 
wards of its own policies. From the very 
beginning of strikes in defense industries 
the administration has refused to deal 
firmly with this serious threat to our pre- 
paredness program. Halfway measures 
have been adopted, which have been in- 
effective to prevent these strikes, until the 
culmination of strike after strike has re- 
sulted in a menacing delay in our entire 
program of preparedness and aid to 
Great Britain. 

Strike after strike ontinues to occur, 
and there has never been a time for more 
than a year when many major strikes 
were not in existence, sabotaging our de- 
fense production. 

The report of the Secretary of Labor, 
which I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
shows that in August 1941 there were 
twice es many man-days idle, including 
all strikes, as in November 1940. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
Virginia is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

November monthly labor review 
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Mr. BYRD. Constructive legislation 
to prevent strikes in defense industries 
is now pending in both the House and 
the Senate. This legislation is lying 
dormant because it has not received the 
approval of the administration, nor has 
any other constructive legislation been 
recommended by the President. With 
the control the President now exercises 
over Congress, it must be obvious to all 
that nothing can be accomplished with- 
out Executive approval and support. 

The present machinery to settle strikes 
has been shown to be ineffective, as the 
National Defense Mediation Board has 
no power to initiate investigations with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the 
Secretary of Labor, and then has no 
power to enforce its decisions. It can 
neither begin nor conclude. 
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Taking over strike-bound plants for 
Government operation is not a solution 
of the strike problem, and can be done 
only in extreme instances, 

On June 9 I introduced in the Senate 
a resolution providing that strikes that 
affect the national-defense effort should 
be declared “contrary to sound public 
policy and are hereby condemned.” This 
resolution passed the Senate by 46 to 25, 
but has not as yet been acted upon in 
the House of Representatives. 

Legislation to control defense strikes 
is already pending in both branches of 
Congress, and has been lying dormant 
in both Houses. It can be given life only 
by the approval of the President. 

The experience of the past few months 
in connection with the efforts of indi- 
vidual representatives in both branches 
of Congress to enact immediate legisla- 
tion is conclusive evidence that under the 
conditions now existing, nothing can be 
done until the President of the United 
States is willing to meet this issue with 
firm measures, and meet it in such a way 
as to settle definitely the policy that 
strikes in defense industries in this hour 
of emergency are contrary to sound pub- 
lic policy and must be stopped. By tak- 
ing firm measures President Wilson 
stopped the defense strikes in his ad- 
ministration. It can be done now. 

My views with respect to this arrogant 
action on the part of Mr. Lewis are ex- 
pressed in a public statement I issued 
last night, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


I know of no more disgraceful or humili- 
ating episode in American history than John 
L. Lewis’ action closing the coal mines, essen- 
tial to the operation of the steel plants, all 
with vital defense contracts, The letter 
from the President to Mr. Lewis is couched 
in such polite and diplomatic language as to 
be almost abject in presenting his plea to 
Mr. Lewis to keep the mines open. 

The mines were still closed, John Lewis 
knows the power of force and despises weak- 
ness. Perhaps Lewis would have responded 
more quickly to a demand in stronger, more 
emphatic, and direct language. 

I have repeatedly said on the floor of the 
Senate that John Lewis considers himself 
stronger and bigger than the Government 
of the United States. 

During the process of the coal strike in 
April I stated in the Senate that the April 
strike placed the country, in the future, at 
the mercy of John Lewis. Coal reserves have 
been depleted and subsequent events have 
sustained my April statements. Thirty mil- 
lion tons of coal production were lost in this 
strike, and it was not certified to the National 
Defense Mediation Board by Madam Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, until nearly 4 weeks after 
its beginning. 

So now it is in the power of Mr. Lewis 
to close up as tight as a drum every coal- 
dependent defense industry in America. 

Even upon withdrawal of this action by 
Mr. Lewis, it is still the multiplicity of strike 
after strike, delay after delay, that has sabo- 
taged our defense efforts for many months, 
From January 1, until now, more than 7,000,- 
000 man-days have been lost in defense 
strikes alone, and these man-days lost are 
equivalent to the time required to build more 
than 1,000 4-engine heavy bombers, which 
could have been sent to England to bomb 
Hitler when he was engaged in Russia. In- 
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stead, only about 40 have been sent. But the 
actual man-days lost do not tell the whole 
story, as the confusion and disorganization 
incident to strikes and threatened strikes 
reduce appreciably the production capacity 
of those plants where strikes have existed or 
have been threatened, 

We must recognize now that for the Gov- 
ernment to take charge of the plants is not 
a solution of the strike problem, as this does 
not prevent the constant recurrence of other 
strikes. Today, from information sent me 
by the Army and Navy, 48 defense strikes are 
in existence, and this number or more have 
continued for many months. The afternoon 
papers report. that the giant navy yards in 
Brooklyn are closed and that the shipyards 
in the Los Angeles area have been ordered 
to stop work. 

I introduced legislation in the Senate de- 
claring strikes in defense industries to be 
contrary to public policy and as deserving 
of the condemnation of Congress, This res- 
olution was adopted by the Senate, atter a 
long and heated debate, by a vote of 46 to 25. 
Not receiving the support of the administra- 
tion, it was allowed to die in the House. In 
this emergency, with greater and greater 
powers being vested in the Executive, it must 
be obvious to all that constructive legisla- 
tion to stop, and stop quickly, strikes in de- 
fense industries can only be achieved with 
the approval and support of the President. 

The longer forceful action is delayed, the 
greater will be our failure to prepare our- 
selves and to send implements of war to 
England, when every hour, and in fact every 
minute, counts. 

The present National Defense Mediation 
Board, established by Executive Order, by the 
very terms of its power, cannot be effective. 
It can neither begin nor conclude. It cannot 
even investigate a strike unless Madam 
Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, gives it per- 
mission, nor can it enforce its decisions after 
a verdict has been rendered. 

No agency can be effective without the 
power in the original instance and without 
the power to make operative its decisions. 
The Secretary of Labor, Madam Perkins, re- 
mains in the face of her proven incompetence 
and a Natlon-wide demand for her removal. 

If we cannot meet at home the challenges 
to our defense effort, this, in itself, demon- 
strates our incapacity to solve the problems 

£ foreign nations, We have menaces at 

home today as great or greater than those 
abroad, and these home menaces must be 
dealt with before we can hope to cope with 
the others, 

Today the United States Senate is debating 
legislation which, in my sincere judgment, 
if and when enacted by the Congress under 
existing conditions will ultimately make a 
total and unlimited offensive shooting war 
on the part of the United States as in- 
evitable as any human prediction can be 
today—a war that almost certainly will in- 
volve America on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, and ultimately will mean 
sending millions of American boys in ex- 
pedition forces to fight on foreign soiis. 

As a supporter, up to this date, of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies, I serve notice now 
that I do not intend to consider voting one 
step closer to war, except in our own de- 
fense, so long as sound and constructive 
measures are not adopted stopping at once 
all defense industry strikes and removing 
barriers of incompetency and inefficlency now 
permeating the defense program. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived, as I take it many other Members 
of this body have received, a letter from 
Mr. H. W. Hoover, from which I desire 
to read, for I think what I am about to 
read very appropriately follows the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr, BYRD]; 
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It is my strong feeling that this country 
needs a working creed at this time. Recently 
we had occasion to give expression to the 
creed which we would like to feel permeates 
our organization. It has turned out to be 
what we hope may help serve as a rededica- 
tion of the whole country to the will to work. 
Because we feel that this message may be 
helpful in strengthening the purpose and 
determination of the American people, we 
are asking that publicity be given to that 
creed. 


I ask that the creed be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AMERICA’S WILL TO WORK 
In 1776 a nation was born, 
Dedicated to the proposition that 
All men are created equal and 
All men have the birthright of work. 


We fired shots heard ‘round the world. 

We never gave up the ship. 

We held our fire till we saw the whites of 
their eyes. 

Then we went back to the job. 


“When in the course of human events”; 

“Not one cent for tribute—millions for de- 
Tense"; 

“One if by land” in that old church steeple; 

“Of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” 


Great words, soul-stirring words, 

To echo down the corridors of Time. 

But in between historic moments 

We chopped down trees; drove covered wag- 
ons; 

Laid out roads; bridged rivers; 

Staked out homesteads; built log cabins. 


If liberty is worth anything, it is worth 
fighting for. 

If a country is worth fighting for, it is worth 
working for. 


From 1776 to now is merely an eyeblink 

In the age of the world. 

Yet the country has come farther and done 
more 

In one-hundred-sixty-odd years 

Than any other nation in ten centuries. 

Courage was part of it; 


Foresight was part of it; 
Ingenuity was part of it; 
But nine-tenths of the job was 
Work— 
Work— 
The will to work, 
And then more work. 


No tree so big we couldn't chop it; 

No hill so high we couldn't top it; 

No stream so strong we couldn't shackle it; 
No job so tough we wouldn’t tackle it. 


We have worked harder than the 
Romans or Germans or French; 
We have gone farther; 

We will go farther still— 

If we don’t forget how to work. 


Our heroes worked— 

Our great men weren’t afraid to use their 
hands. 

Washington was a stock raiser and surveyor; 

Franklin was a printer; 

Jefferson was a farmer; 

Edison was a telegraph operator; 

Lincoln split rails; 

Paul Revere was a silversmith. 


They pushed through the forest primeval, 
Clear through to the western shore; 
They tackled each job as they found it; 
They whipped it, and then asked for more. 
Heavy odds could never unnerve them. 
“Faith and work,” the rallying cry. 
Though the day looked dark and the job 
looked tough, 
It was “Roll up your sleeves and try.” 
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Covered-wagon days weren't holidays, 

Teaching prairies to bloom wasn’t play. 

Building homes on the range was no picnic 
for wives and mothers. 

Bringing in a thousand head of cattle isn’t a 
lazy man’s job. 


Ribbons of steel from east to west, 
Bridges and smokestacks and bustle; 
Work started them off; work saw them 
through— 
Just work and American muscle. 


“Oh, beautiful for spacious skies * % 

Oh, beautiful for clean, light factories; 

Oh, beautiful for long, white roads; 

Oh, beautiful for girdered bridges; 

Oh, beautiful for fertile farmlands; 

Oh, beautiful for mines and oll wells; 

Oh, beautiful for men at work—with the will 
to work. 


“Heave-ho, my hearties”; 

“Put the shoulder to the wheel”; 
“Where there's a will there's a way“; 
Spit on your hands and do it.“ 


The Irish came over to work more and fight 
less; 

The Swedes brought over their skill; 

The English expanded in this country; 

The Germans and the Italians, 

The Hungarians and the Letts, 

No matter their former fatherland, 

Joined America in the will to work. 


Here men worked harder because 
There was more to work for, 

Here women worked harder because 
The American home was worth it. 


We built better cars for us to drive; 
We built better radios for us to hear; 
We raised better foods for us to eat; 
We bullt better homes for us to live in. 


Then came those easy-come, easy-go times, 

We got a little soft; we got a little flabby. 

“The music went round and round; 

“It went in there; it came out here.” 

When it came to our will to work, 

It was pretty much “Let George do it“ and 
he didn’t. 


But when the whistle blew, 
By the dawn’s early light, 
That will to work was still there, 


Today America is working; 

America is working as it never worked before, 

As it has never wanted to work before— 

Free hands building faster planes; 

Free hands bringing in the sheaves; 

Free hands building stronger tanks; 

Machines turning; production moving; men 
at work; 

Free hands keeping America free. 


Here no “Heil” to a foreman; 
No slaving in terror or dread— 
Of our own free will and volition 
We work for our daily bread. 


Work, work, work, work, 

Work with a will—for we're free, 
Work, work, work, work, 

“From sea to shining sea,” 
Work, work, work, work, 

“Our country, tis of thee.” 
Work, work, work, work, 

“Sweet land of liberty.” 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 237) 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to submit an amendment to the pending 
joint resolution, and I request that the 
amendment be read from the desk. Itis 
brief, and undertakes to define sabotage, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
a will be received, and the clerk will 
rea * 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend House Joint Resolution 237 by 
adding a new section, as follows: 

SABOTAGE AGAINST THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

Sec. 3. (1) Whoever shall direct, order, or 
encourage any employee or employer of a 
plant or factory, or corporation engaged in 
the production of materials or articles ordered 
by any Department or Bureau or Cabinet 
Official for the national defense, to do any 
act or omit to do any act or to stop work 
with intent to retard, hinder, or delay the 
production of any material or article ordered 
for the national defense, shall be guilty of 
the crime of sabotage against the defense of 
the United States of America, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or be imprisoned not more than 10 
years, or both, as the trial court shall deter- 
mine. 

(2) Whenever two or more persons en- 
gaged in or employed in the production of 
materials or articles ordered by any depart- 
ment or bureau or Cabinet official of the 
United States for the national defense shall 
agree to do or omit to do any act with intent 
to retard, hinder, or delay the production of 
such materials or articles, such persons shall 
be guilty of conspiracy to sabotage the na- 
tional defense of the United States and upon 
conviction shall be fined not exceeding $10,000 
or imprisoned not exceeding 5 years, or both, 
in the discretion of the triai court. 

(3) Whoever by threat, insult, bribe, or 
force attempts to prevent any person from 
doing any work or duty in the production of 
materials or articles ordered by the executive 
department of the Government for the na- 
tional defense shall be guilty of sabotage of 
the national defense of the United States 
and upon conviction shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
6 years, or toth, in the discretion of the trial 
court. 

(4) This section shall be in force until the 
President or the Congress shall declare the 
national emergency, heretofore declared, to 
be at an end, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by the 
Senator from, North Carolina will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the amendment 
I have just proposed. 

Of course, I am reluctant to offer an 
amendment to the pending joint. resolu- 
tion. I would not have done so had I not 
been convinced that the time has come, 
at the moment when we are framing an 
issue with foreign nations, also to frame 
an issue with people in this country who, 
under color of law and under claim of 
right, are doing more to retard, hinder, 
delay, and destroy the defense of this 
Republic than all the dictators, than all 
the foreign nations. So my amendment 
frames an issue. 

The responsibility is not upon the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The responsi- 
bility is upon the Congress of the United 
States. I intend to shoulder my share of 
the responsibility. I have undertaken to 
define sabotage against the defense of the 
United States in terms of action, of con- 
spiracy, individual or collective, intended 
to retard, hinder, or delay the preparation 
of our defense. 

I feel sure that the country, and I hope 
the Senate and the Congress as a whole 
will give a very great deal of attention to 
this subject at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution now before 
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the Senate would be direct authority from 
the Congress to the President to carry on 
an undeclared war against Germany, 
Italy, and Japan on all the oceans of the 
world and in all the ports into which 
seaguing ships may sail. If the Members 
of the Senate intend to keep their pledges 
to the people of the United States, pledges 
made by themselves, by their leaders, and 
by their parties, they can only vote “No” 
on the pending measure. 

I intend today to present only one 
proposition, that the adoption of the 
resolution is equivalent to authorizing 
war. I recognize that there are many 
who feel that war is justified. There is 
every reason why they should support the 
resolution is equivalent to authorizing 
war. I recognize that there are many 
who feel that war is justified. There is 
myself am convinced that the entry of 
the United States into the present war 
would be unwise and useless and destruc- 
tive in the end to our own people and our 
own Government. 

The time given to the opponents of the 
pending measure, particularly those not 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has been so short that I have been un- 
able to prepare my remarks On the gen- 
eral question, which is the real issue be- 
fore us today, whether we should go to 
war; but there still seern to remain some 
remnants of the argument which was 
advanced when the lease-lend bill was 
before Congress, that this is in fact a 
move for peace. There are still in the 
President’s statement, the message pro- 
posing the legislation, these words: 

The revisions which I suggest do not call 
for a declaration of war any more than the 
Lend-Lease Act called for a declaration of war. 


Technically, the President is correct. 
They do not call for a declaration of war. 
But the suggestion given to the people 
that we may remain at peace and still 
adopt this resolution is one which ap- 
parently has impressed some members of 
the public, and apparently is going to be 
a- reason given by some of those who vote 
for the pending resolution for their sup- 
port of it. 

Mr. President, I cannot understand the 
position of those Senators. Those who 
have read the President’s speeches, and 
those who heard his speech last night, 
can hardly doubt that he is proposing 
that the United States carry on an unde- 
clared naval war, and that in the passage 
of this resolution he is asking Congress 
for authority for him to carry on such 
a war. 

The repeal of sections 2 and 3 of the 
Neutrality Act would mean the dispatch 
of American ships into British ports 
through the submarine blockade of the 
Germans. It cannot be doubted that 
many of those ships would be sunk, and 
that many Americans would be drowned. 
It cannot be doubted that that would be 
the first result of our vote here to repeal 
the Neutrality Act, and authorize Amer- 
icans and American ships, not only au- 
thorize them, but perhaps order them, to 
proceed into the battlefields of Europe. 

It was just such sinkings and such 
deaths which took us into the World 
War. It is an almost inevitable cause of 
complete war. It is probably more likely 
to be so now than it was in the World 
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War, because now these ships would be 
invariably carrying contraband manu- 
factured by the United States and 
shipped by us to the British in order to 
enable them to carry on war against 
Germany. There could hardly be any 
doubt in the mind of any German com- 
mander as to any such ship that it would 
be carrying contraband. 

It is only because of the provisions of 
the Neutrality Act which we are asked 
to repeal that we are not at war today. 

As the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] pointed out, that is not 
really a neutrality act but an act to keep 
the United States out of war, and it has 
up to this time accomplished its pur- 
pose. If it had been carried out in good 
faith, there would be little danger of war 
today, instead of great danger of war. 

After all, it is common sense. Regard- 
less of international law, regardless of 
history, two great nations today are at 
war, and the actual battlefields of that 
war are the waters which surround Great 
Britain. There is no other battlefield 
between the English and the Germans 
except that battlefield into which we now 
are going to send our ships and our men. 
No neutral can venture into a battlefield 
without danger to its property and its 
citizens, and danger of becoming involved 
in war. Human nature being what it is, 
incidents involving American ships and 
American citizens are likely to lead to 
war, and because of the death of 11 men, 
or of 100 men, millions may be sent to 
slaughter. 

It seems common sense to say that in 
the interest of all of us, Americans shall 
keep away from battlefields far from our 
own land. But more than anything else, 
the actual experience of the World War, 
the inevitable result of shipping contra- 
band to a belligerent nation through such 
a zone, is conclusive proof of what will 
happen if we repeal this law, 


1, THE ARMS EMBARGO POLICY 


Mr. President, I wish to review briefly 
the various foreign policies that this 
country has adopted since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. When I came 
here in 1939 the arms embargo was in 
effect. It prohibited the shipment of 
munitions of any kind to any belligerent 
nation, It was an extreme measure. 
Personally I did not favor it, and I voted 
for its repeal, because I felt that a policy 
of arms embargo—absolute refusal to 
permit anybody to come here and buy 
arms—was for the benefit of the strong 
nation, the nation which built up a great 
war-like force, and against the weak na- 
tion, But I voted for repeal of the meas- 
ure principally because it was accom- 
panied by provisions which reinstated 
in the law the cash-and-carry provisions 
of the former act which had then ex- 
pired, and which were no longer in effect. 
If we had not enacted that law American 
ships could have gone through the war 
zone to Great Britain, unless they were 
actually carrying contraband. 

2. THE CASH-AND-CARRY¥Y POLICY UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED 2 YEARS AGO 

We adopted then the policy No. 2, the 
cash-and-carry policy. That was just 2 
years ago, and there are few Senators 
here who did not vote for that measure, 
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or at least of the Senators who are likely 
to vote for the pending measure there 
are very few who did not vote for the 
establishment of that cash-and-carry 
Policy. I myself Lelieve it was a sound 
policy. I believe it was the policy which 
has kept us out of war. I believe that 
the policy of saying that any persons 
may come here if they please and pur- 
chase goods, provided the title is trans- 
ferred to them before the goods leave 
here, provided they pay for the goods, 
and provided they carry them away in 
their own ships, is the policy which is 
sound, and is the only policy which ever 
will keep the United States out of Euro- 
pean wars. 

Mr. President, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that by the pending 
joint resolution nearly all the Senators 
are being asked to reverse the position 
which they took at that time, for those 
who voted for the repeal of the arms 
embargo and those who voted against it 
Were unanimous in the belief that the 
establishment of the cash-and-carry 
policy was the best method of keeping 
the United States out of war. The record 
is full of statements which bear out that 
conclusion, 

I should like to read what the Presi- 
dent himself said in the campaign of 1940 
about the neutrality law, in which he 
took credit for setting up this cash-and- 
carry system. He said at Madison Square 
Garden: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps: We made it possible to prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens from traveling on vessels belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American war- 
ships or soldiers to bail out their inyest- 
ments. Was that right? 


The President went on: 

We made it clear that ships fiying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to a 
belligerent. and that they must stay out of 
war zones, Was that right? 

In all these ways— 


The President said: 

we made it clear to every American. and to 
every foreign nation, that we would avoid 
becoming entangled through some episode 
beyond our borders. These were measures to 
keep us at peace, And through all the years 
of war since 1935, there has been no entangle- 
ment, and there will be no entanglement. 


That was the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States just about a 
year ago. That certainly was a pledge 
to the people of the United States that 
he intended to pursue the policy for 
which he was claiming credit. 

The President today, by asking for the 
repeal of this law, is repudiating his prom- 
ise made to the American people, and no 
future historian will question my state- 
ment. 

There are plenty of Senators here who 
took very much the same position in favor 
of the establishment of the cash-and- 
carry policy, and I think it only fair to 
remind them what they said at that time. 
The senior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Bartey] said this during the debate 
2 years ago on the arms embargo: 

I will say that the chief motive that in- 
duced me to give my allegiance to the cause 
of supporting the pending joint resolution 
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was precisely the proposition to withdraw 
from the waters of the earth our ships, where- 
by there might be incidents that would arouse 
our people and change them from their 
blessed state of desire for peace into a state 
of contention as to our rights, and finaliy, 
into a possible tion to assert them, 
go forth in our strength, and pay the price. 


This is still the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Battey] speaking: 

We are not going to get into this war. It 
is a European war. It is not our war. 
If we were to get into it I should think we 


were the greatest pack of fools history ever 
recorded, 


i Today, Senators, we are that pack of 
ools. 

The majority leader, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], said: 

The law which we are now proposing would 
have prevented these attacks upon, and losses 
of, property and lives, because both property 
and lives would have been withheld from 
the regions of danger resulting in their de- 
struction or attack on them. The law we 
are proposing will keep American ships and 
American cargoes and American sailors and 
American travelers out of present regions of 
danger, 


The majority leader said that if this 
law had been in effect during the World 
War we would not have become involved 
in the World War. 

The present junior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Brewster], then speaking in the 
House, said this: 


How to keep America out of war is the 
fundamental issue. There is general agree- 
ment that we were drawn into the last war 
by three primary causes. War passions were 
inflamed by the sinking of American ships 
carrying supplies to belligerents, and by the 
drowning of American passengers on belliger- 
ent ships. Our self-interest was aroused by 
large credits to the Allies aud the possibility 
of their loss. Each of these causes is re- 
moved by the pending legislation. 

Am rica can keep out of this war and the 
restriction on shipping and credits will be 
most helpful to this end we all alike desire. 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway] said this: 

If 1 thought that repeal of the embargo 
would lead us into war, I certainly would not 
vote for it. ButI believe, with the restriction 
the President's bill carries on American ship- 
ping to war zones and the cash-and-carry 
provisions on all shipments to belligerents, 
that it, if anything, will keep us out of war. 


There are a few others. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], who has 
now introduced an amendment to repeal 
sections 2 and 3 of the neutrality law, said 


. 


Yet we must make such sacrifices— 


That is, by giving up the right to ship 
to Great Britain— 


if we are to give to our citizens the larger 
degree of security which they demand, a se- 
curity which we attain only by preventing 
the occasions which might incite public war 
feeling. 


The result of the passage of the pend- 
ing measure would obviously be to restore 
those incidents which might incite public 
war feeling. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
said: 

What we want to do is to keep American 
ships out of the danger zones, so they will 
not be subject to seizure or any interference 
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or action by Britain or Germany or any other 
country. 


I do not want to repeat the instances, 
but I do want to bring home as forcibly 
as I can that Members of the Senate are 
absolutely reversing every argument they 
made 2 years ago, and absolutely repu- 
diating the reasons which actuated them 
at that time, unless they have come to 
the conclusion that they are voting for 
war, and that the time has come to vote 
for war. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Matoney] said: 

I do not believe our boys will participate 
in this war, or that they will ever engage 
in any war across the seas, except by direc- 


tion of the vote of the American public. 
On that I shall say “No.” 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Kear] said: 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I shall 
never again vote to send our boys into any 
European war. I so voted in 1917, but I shall 
never again vote that way. I shall never vote 
for any war except when another nation 
attacks us; and a man or a nation that will 
not fight when attacked is not much of a man 
and not much of a nation, 


Mr. President, we are asked to repudi- 
ate the reasons which we then gave. I 
think there is only one argument to be 
made in answer to the arguments I have 
quoted from Senators who spoke at that 
time. That is the argument that now the 
time has come to go to war. Any Sena- 
tor who wishes to go to war may well vote 
for the joint resolution. Otherwise I 
cannot see how Senators can explain 
their votes or in any way make them con- 
sistent with what they said 2 years ago, 
and what they necessarily pledged them- 
selves to support when they ran for re- 
election—if they did—in 1940, and what 
ee} parties pledged for them at that 

e. 
3. AID TO BRITAIN—SHORT OF WAR 


Cash-and-carry was policy No. 2. 
Then we gradually adopted a third pol- 
icy—perhaps only a modification of the 
second. For purposes of convenience I 
shall callit policy No.3. After the down- 
fall of France and the disaster at Dun- 
kerque we added to the cash-and-carry 
policy the theory of aid to Britain short 
of war. That was the policy that pre- 
vailed during the entire election cam- 
paign of 1940. I do not know exactly 
what that aid to Britain implied. It was 
necessarily vague; but at the time it 
seemed to me very clearly to imply that 
we would organize our industry so that 
we could build tanks, airplanes, and every 
other kind of war material and make it 
available to be bought by the British. 

Let me say that we could have done 
nothing at that time or since that would 
have been of more aid to the British than 
that one thing. That was the thing 
which Mr. Willkie emphasized in his 
campaign. That the thing to help the 
British was production of materials. Yet 
during that whole period we took practi- 
cally no steps toward efficient organiza- 
tion of American industry. There was a 
Council of National Defense, made up of 
seven men, each one independent, with- 
out a chairman, each one reporting to 
the President. The machinery was so 
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cumbersome that the moment the elec- 
tion was over it was changed and another 
form of organization was attempted. 
Production of materials was the meaning 
of aid to Britain; and I think it is fairly 
clear that that is what aid to Britain 
meant to the candidates and to the 
parties. 

The Democratic platform said this 
about aid to Britain: 

In self-defense and in good conscience, the 
world’s greatest democracy cannot afford 
heartlessly or in a spirit of appeasement to 
ignore the peace-loving and liberty-loving 
peoples wantonly attacked by ruthless ag- 
gressors. 

We pledge to extend to these peoples all the 
material aid at our command, consistent with 
law and not inconsistent with the interests 
of our own national self-defense, all to the 
end that peace and international good faith 
may yet emerge triumphant. 


“Consistent with law,’ I suppose, 
meant the neutrality law. There was 
not the slightest suggestion that that law 
was to be repealed, and presumably the 
pledge meant that aid must be con- 
sistent with the neutrality law. 

The Republican platform was approxi- 
mately the same. With respect to aid 
to Britain it said: 

We favor the extension to all peoples fight- 
ing for liberty, or whose liberty is threatened, 
of such aid as shall not be in violation of 
international law or inconsistent with the 
requirements of our own national defense. 


There never was a suggestion at any 
time during that campaign that the pol- 
icy of aid to Britain short of war meant 
anything but what it said—aid to Britain 
short of war. There was nothing that 
indicated or in any way implied an in- 
tention to repeal the neutrality law. In 
fact, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie went 
far to make it clear that they were going 
to keep away from Europe altogether. 
Those were the pledges they gave to the 
American people. Those pledges have 
been frequently quoted here. President 
Roosevelt said: 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party. 


Mr. Wilikie went a little further. At 
Cleveland on October 2, 1940, he said: 

The American people do not want war. 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict, whether on the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific. They are determined to keep America 
at peace. In this determination I stand 
with them. I am for keeping out of war. 
I am for peace for America. We must not 
rashly move. Any man who involves us in 
the risk of war betrays his country. 


Policy No. 3 was the policy of aid to 
Britain short of war. If either of those 
gentlemen had advocated the repealofthe 
Neutrality Act he would have signed his 
own political death warrant. The other 
man would have won in that election, be- 
cause the people wanted the pledge of 
peace. They would have repudiated any 
man who had said, “We will repeal the 
Neutrality Act and take our chance of 
war.” Iam afraid they would even have 
repudiated any man who had said, “In 
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this aid to Britain I intend to remove the 
cash provisions of the Neutrality Act and 
give Britain $13,000,000,000.” I do not 
think any candidate could have made 
such a statement and carried the suffrage 
of the American people. Such action was 
not part of that policy. 

If that policy had been administered 
with fairness and in good faith and if we 
had in fact tried to aid Britain short of 
war, the policy would have worked. We 
could have kept out of the difficulty in 
which we now find ourselves. We could 
have built up our production much faster. 
We could have gone on. We certainly 
could have been 6 months or perhaps a 
year ehead of where we are now, and 
Britain and Russia might have had the 
material which they need and which they 
do not now have. That kind of aid to 
Britain would have been more effective 
than the repeal of the Neutrality Act and 
the substitution of American ship going 
to Britain for British ships going to 
Britain. 


4. THE LEASE-LEND POLICY DID NOT AUTHORIZE 
DELIVERY 


That policy was an effective and rea- 
sonable policy and one that could have 
been successfully carried out. But the 
President was determined to go on, and 
so he came to foreign policy No.4. Each 
policy was a step closer to war. He pro- 
posed the lease-lend bill. The lease-lend 
bill, of course, repealed the cash provi- 
sions of the Neutrality Act. It had not 
been mentioned before the campaign or 
during the campaign. There was not 
even a proposal to extend credits to Brit- 
ain. I do not say that we should not have 
changed our policy and extended credits 
to Britain; but the lease-lend policy was 
still a policy that might have been ad- 
ministered without taking us into war. 
When that bill passed I said—and I now 
believe—that we gave authority to the 
President to take us into war if he should 
see fit to do so. But it was a policy that 
did not necessarily involve us in war. 
There has been much talk to the effect 
that we must pass the pending measure 
to carry out the policy of the Lease-Lend 


Act, but the policy of the Lease-Lend Act. 


never involved the idea of delivery of 
materials to England. 

It is true that the Lease-Lend Act re- 
pealed the “cash” end of the cash-and- 
carry policy, but it did not repeal the 
“carry” end of that policy; and, after all, 
it was the “carry” end of the policy that 
was primarily dangerous in respect to in- 
volving us in war. That was the point 
on which practically every one spoke. 
That was the thing which practically got 
us into the World War, and that was the 
important end of the cash-and-carry 
policy. 

The President himself, even in his mes- 
sage asking for the passage of the lease- 
lend bill, simply said: 

I also ask this Congress for authority and 
for funds sufficient to manufacture additional 
munitions and war supplies of many kinds, to 
be turned over to those nations which are 
now in actual war with aggressor nations. 

> „ > * * 

I recommend that we make it possible for 
those nations to continue to obtain war 
materials in the United States, . 
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He did not say anything about deliver- 
ing materials. 

The lease-lend policy is a perfectly un- 
derstandable policy. It is a policy of 
standing on the line of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, of defending ourselves, of 
building up a defense sufficiently strong 
so that no one will attack us, and then 
saying to the rest of the world, “We are 
not going to be concerned with your 
problems; but if any man is attacked un- 
justly, if any man is attacked by an ag- 
gressor, he may come here and get all the 
arms he needs with which to defend him- 
self against that aggression.” 

That is the essence of the lease-lend 
policy. Of course, we remember the de- 
bates on the floor of the Senate as to 
whether that policy in any way involved 
a delivery policy. The distinguished 
Senator who was then chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee IMr. 
GrorcE], who certainly spoke for th. ad- 
ministration in that regard, said this: 

I do not think the word “transfer” means 
anything else in the family and group of 
words here used except the transfer of title, 
or the right of possession, or the right of use. 
Icannot conceive of it meaning anything else. 
Now, if there is anything else in the bill that 
gives rise to the worry that the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has that deliveries 
might be made in danger areas, war zones, in 
places where we have forbidden our own 
ships to go, where the President has pro- 
claimed they should not go, I should like to 
have the benefit of the Senator's statement 
about it. But if it arises out ot the word 
“transfer,” I frankly must say that we can 
give it no construction except the one that I 
think every one should give it as a realist. 
As found in the family of words it partakes of 
kinship to all of them. When you say “sell 
or lease,’ you are talking about titles, and 
the right of possession, and the right of use, 
and nothing else, so far as I can see. 

But if there is some other provision in the 
bill that seems to give rise to a fear that the 
President of the United States will undertake 
to deliver defense articles in a zone of great 
danger— 


Just exactly what he himself has done 
since that time, I may say— 


where even our own merchant ships cannot 
go, then, as a realist,- do not understand it. 
I do not understand it any more, may I say 
to the Senator from Wyoming, than the argu- 
ment that has been heard here that some- 
body has a design upon all the social legisla- 
tion that labor and the workers of America 
now enjoy under a President who brought 
those social benefits; who has stood and con- 
stantly fought for those social benefits. 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], 
who is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, said the same thing: 

The chief criticism of this paragraph seems 
to arise from an alleged doubt as to the 
meaning of the word transfer.“ Some see 
in this word an authorization to “transport” 
defense articles in American vessels in disre- 
gard of the present Neutrality Act. I see no 
merit in this criticism. It is not the intent 
of the legistation. 


Of course, the word “transfer” was 
amended by inserting the word “title,” 
so that it became clear that it could not 
possibly mean delivery; and there was 
contained in the policy written into the 
bill in so many words the provision that 
it should not be taken to authorize con- 


voys of lease-lend material or otherwise— 
a policy which apparently is now being 
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pursued without legislative authority. 
There was written into the bill the pro- 
vision that section 3, regarding merchant 
ships in war zones, should not be in any 
way repealed—a provision which it is now 
proposed to repeal, with the Lend-Lease 
Act urged as justification. It was ex- 
pressly provided that American troops 
should not be sent out of this country; 
but they have been sent out of this coun- 
try, into Iceland—out of the Western 
Hemisphere and into the war zones of 
Europe. 

Mr, President, that was the lease-lend 
policy. That was the policy upon which 
the President has tried to justify all his 
more recent warlike acts. That was the 
policy which does not in fact justify in 
any way any of those warlike acts. The 
Lease-Lend Act stepped beyond neutral- 
ity. We did abandon real neutrality 
when we passed the lease-lend bill; but 
we still avoided any physical contact with 
Germany. The important part of the 
Lease-Lend Act was that while it extend- 
ed credit in this country, it did not in any 
way authorize sending American vessels 
or anything else into the war zones of 
Europe, and it continued in effect the 
existing prchibitions. 

If that policy had been administered in 
good faith, we would not today be in dan- 
ger of war. It could have been so admin- 
istered. It gave cause for war; but under 
the circumstances that exist in the world 
there is no reason to suppose that what 
we are doing under the Lease-Lend Act 
could finally have involved us in the 
European war unless the President chose 
to exercise to a greater.extent than he 
actually has the powers contained in 
that. act. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Presidert, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say a few moments 
ago that under the Lease-Lend Act the 
President really has power to take us into 
the European war? 

Mr. TAFT. I think under the Lease- 
Lend Act he has power to do a good 
many things. I always thought he could 
have sent the whole fleet over to Gibral- 
tar, for instance, and could haye com- 
bined it with the British Fleet. There 
are various things that I think he could 
have done that would have involved us in 
the World War for which he would have 
had autkority. The particular things he 
has done relating to the war zones of 
Europe I do not think he had any power 
to do under the Lease-Lend Act. 

Mr. LUCAS. But there is no question 
in the Senator’s mind that under the 
Lend-Lease Act the President of the 
United States would have had the right, 
had he wanted to do so, to send the 
American Fleet into Singapore or Gibral- 
tar or any other place, to join it with the 
British Fleet, and thereby have America 
involved in the present European war? 

Mr. TAFT. Iso stated at the time the 
lease-lend bill was passed and I think 
that is true. Iwas most hopeful that the 
President would not exercise those 
powers, He has chosen to exercise other 
powers that I do not think he had, 
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Mr, LUCAS. And the truth of the 
matter is that the President of the United 
States has not followed the theory that 
the Senator from Ohio has stated he 
could have followed. He has been overly 
cautious in doing just the opposite. 

Mr. TAFT. On the contrary, he has 
pursued a policy which is leading di- 
rectly and necessarily to war, and he is 
justifying that policy on the basis of the 
Lease-Lend Act. I do not happen to 
think that the particular things he has 
done, like sending troops to Iceland, 
which inevitably involves us in the prob- 
ability of war, like his convoying of ves- 
sels, like his orders to “shoot at sight,” 
are in any way justified by the Lease- 
Lend Act; but they are acts which he 
justifies on the basis of the Lease-Lend 
Act and which inevitably are leading 
rapidly to war. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield at that point? 

Mr. TAFT. I further yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. With all due deference 
to the able Senator from Ohio, it is dif- 
ficult for me to follow his argument, in 
view of the statement he made that 
under the Lease-Lend Act the President 
of the United States has all the authority 
that is necessary to involve this country 
in war, and yet, on the other hand, he 
does not pursue that policy; but the 
Senator from Ohio says, on the other 
hand, he is gradually leading us to war, 
step by step. if he has the power, and 
if he is the type of warmonger that many 
persons in this country say he is, it seems 
to me, under the Senator’s own state- 
ment and under his construction of the 
Lend-Lease Act, that he would have had 
us in this war a long, long time ago. 

Mr. TAFT. I have not said he is a 
warmonger, but I have said he is leading 
us steadily toward war and that he in- 
tends us to get into war; that that is his 
purpose; but he is in no hurry about it. 
We are not ready for war; but I say that 
every step he has taken has been a step 
toward war. 

5. THE POLICY OF UNDECLARED NAVAL WAR, BEGUN 
BY THE PRESIDENT WITHOUT AUTHORITY, 
WOULD BE RATIFIED BY THE REPEAL OF THE 
NEUTRALITY ACT 
Mr. President, the next step, policy 

No. 5, is that of undeclared naval war. 

That is a step beyond the Lease-Lend Act. 

It is a step which we have partially taken. 

I think we have taken it without au- 

thority of law, but the President has cer- 

tainly moved toward an undeclared naval 
war. The incident of the Kearny is to 
some extent war. Today, however, we 
have the opportunity of passing on the 
question whether we are going to step 
from the lease-lend policy, under which 
other nations come to this country, to a 
policy of undeclared naval war on the 
two oceans of the world and in every port 
into which a seagoing ship may go. If 
we refuse to repeal the Neutrality Act, 
there is a probability that the President 
will withdraw from that policy, but if we 
pass the pending measure, if we repeal 
the neutrality law, we confirm, ratify, and 
approve everything the President has 
done and everything he has said. We ap- 
prove the occupation of Iceland; we ap- 
Prove the orders to shoot on sight; we ap- 
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prove the patrolling and convoying Amer- 
ican vessels, not only in the somewhat re- 
stricted areas where they have been 
patrolling and convoying, but all the 
way to the ports of Great Britain; for 
the only reason that the convoy has not 
extended to the ports of Great Britain 
is the fact that the American merchant 
ships, even if convoyed, cannot go into 
the war zones of Europe. We do not 
know that that step itself has not been 
taken. 

The policy of undeclared naval war, 
it seems to me, is not a very effective 
policy of aiding Britain. There has not 
been any destruction of any great per- 
centage of lease-lend goods or any other 
goods; there is not any evidence that the 
British have not got enough ships of 
their own. They have something like, so 
far as I can figure, three times as many 
ships as the Americans have; and there 
is plenty of neutral shipping. It is a 
little difficult to see how they are going 
to be benefited by American merchant 
ships sailing to England instead of neu- 
tral or British merchant ships sailing to 
England. 

The Senator from Michigan yesterday 
pointed out that arming ships is of no 
great assistance to the ships. It is very 
doubtful, indeed, whether it will save any 
merchant ships or whether it will do any 
good to the British, 

But there is not any question that the 
adoption of policy No. 5 is a policy of war, 
a policy of war which every party in this 
country has denied that it wishes to 
adopt, and which every Senator has de- 
nied that he wishes to adopt. It cannot 
be long, in my opinion, after that policy 
is adopted before we have policy No. 6, 
the policy of complete war, including the 
sending of troops to Europe or to Africa 
or to Asia. It is almost impossible to en- 
gage in a partial war. If there is actual 
shooting; if every day there are engage- 
ments between American war vessels and 
German war vessels; if American sailors 
are killed day by day, certainly the Amer- 
ican people are going to feel that they 
are fully at war; that it is our war. 

They had thought up to now that it was 
a question of aiding Britain, but once it 
is our own war there is no stopping short 
of anything which may be necessary to 
defeat the enemy; and that necessarily 
includes an A. E. F. It happened in the 
World War. The record of President 
Wilson shows without question that when 
we went into that war he expected to 
fight a naval war; he did not intend to 
send any troops to Europe. It was about 
3 months before he was persuaded to 
change his mind; before he saw, as we 
can now see, that a nation cannot engage 
in an undeclared naval war unless it is 
prepared to do everything in the world 
to win that war. That means necessar- 
ily the sending of an A. E. F. to Europe, 
We are getting there. In the World War 
we first sent a detachment of engineers. 
They were the first units. Just as Presi- 
dent Wilson was persuaded to send a 
token unit to Europe, and they were re- 
viewed by the King, so this week we 
read that the King and Queen reviewed 
100 Americans who are in the C. T. C., 
and about 12 naval lieutenants, officers 
of the American Navy, who were stand- 
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We have seen this week a demand for 
doubling the tank program and doubling 
the airplane program. What possible use 
is that going to have except for an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force? We have the 
demand now from the British generals 
for such a force. Such a force probably 
is not contemplated for a year or more, 
but what else can be the purpose of this 
tank program? We have ordered tanks 
for 3,000,000 men already. Why double 
the tank program unless we are looking 
forward to an A. E. F.? If we pass this 
joint resolution, we should look forward 
to an A. E. F., and will have to prepare 
to win the war which we would vote if 
we adopted this resolution. 

If we go ahead now and abandon the 
policy of cash and carry, if we proceed 
to vote to authorize American vessels to 
carry on this war all the way over to 
the shores of Germany, then I say that 
the next step, which is the last step of 
complete war, is on our threshold. 

A naval war is bound to be indecisive. 
It may be that the President hopes that 
we may win the war against Hitler with- 
out sending our troops; but even he can- 
not feel confident of any such result, and 
when for 6 months or 12 months there 
has been a completely indecisive result, 
the cry will grow louder and louder that 
we must finish this war; and the way the 
war can be finished is by sending per- 
haps a million men to Africa and later 
on two or three million men to Europe, 
There is no other way by which Hitler 
can be crushed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. As the Senator points 
out, the inevitable time when Americans 
will cry for a decisive participation in the 
war, does he not have at hand at this 
very moment an illustration in Great 
Britain of a similar cry by the British 
that a bridgehead be established in Eu- 
rope in order that invasion of the Con- 
tinent may be effected? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; a demand which, in 
spite of its apparent futility at the pres- 
ent time, is putting tremendous pressure 
on the British Government to force such 
an expeditionary force into Europe before 
it is properly prepared, before it is suffi- 
ciently large to be effective in accom- 
plishing the purpose. 

6. EVERY POLICY HAS BEEN ADMINISTERED WITH 

AN EVIDENT DESIRE TO TAKE THIS COUNTSY 

INTO WAR 


Mr. President, I would feel less con- 
fident of the inevitable result if it had 
not been true that all the steps which 
have been taken seem to have tended so 
steadily toward war that any reasonable 
man must conclude that they were in- 
tended to tend toward war. I have point- 
ed out how one policy after another could 
have been administered without taking 
us into war, without taking the next step. 
There was no popular pressure for any 
such step, and yet every step was fol- 
lowed by one more step, by one more evi- 
dence that the administration itself is 
really desiring a policy of complete war 
with Germany. Otherwise, how could 
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the President permit the remarks which 
have been made by members of his Cabi- 
net? We have had Mr. Knox declaring 
war not only on Hitler but also on Japan, 
we have had Mr. Stimson declaring war, 
and Mr. Ickes declaring war. Certainly 
no responsible President could permit 
members of his Cabinet to make speeches 
advocating war unless he was, at least, 
contemplating such a policy or unless, at 
least, that policy was agreeable to him. 
To my mind, if he does not repudiate 
those statements, it is impossible for him 
to avoid the just charge that he himself 
is stimulating the policy of war. We had 
an 8-point declaration by which the 
United States and Great Britain, or at 
least, the President of the United States 
and His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain, entered into an agreement which 
was somewhat vague in its terms but 
which was interpreted by Mr. Churchill 
shortly aftervards; and the President 
has never in any way modified or repudi- 
ated the statement of Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill said this in his speech: 

You will, perhaps, have noticed that the 
President of the United States and the Irit- 
ish representative, in what is aptly called the 
Atlantic charter, have jointly pledged their 
countries to the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny. That is a solemn and grave under- 
taking. It must be made good. It will be 
made good. And, of course, many practical 
arrangements to fuifill that purpose have 
been and are being organized and set in 
motion. 


Mr. Churchill says that the President 
has pledged his country “to the final de- 
struction of the Nazi tyranny.” No rea- 
sonable man can interpret those words 
to mean anything except an intention to 
go to war. There is no other way to 
crush the Nazi tyranny. 

Mr. Churchill further said: 

The United States and Great Britain do 
not now assume that there will never be any 
more war again. On the contrary, we— 


That is, the United States and Great 
Britain— 
intend to take ample precaution to prevent 
its renewal in any period we can foresee, by 
effectively disarming the guilty nations while 
remaining suitably protected ourselves. 


“While effectively disarming the guilty 
nations“ Germany, Italy, and Japan. I 
do not see how those words can be inter- 
preted in any way except as an intention 
to go to war. 

Mr. Willkie, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and others ad- 
vocate in effect a war policy, and they are 
the persons who have forced the consid- 
eration of this amendment here. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green) in effect proposed the pending 
amendment. Every one of them is for 
war. They admit the logical conclusion 
from their acts. They admit that this 
policy must necessarily lead to war. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to “lie Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I propose to address 
myself to the subject shortly after the 
able Senator from Ohio shall have con- 
cluded his address; but I wonder if the 
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able Senator from Ohio really intended 
to say that the Senator from Florida has 
ever made the statement anywhere that 
he favored this country going to war. 

Mr. TAFT. I withdraw the statement 
that the Senator made that statement, 
but I say that is my conclusion from what 
the Senator said; and I think my con- 
clusion was a reasonable conclusion from 
the words he used, because the things he 
advocates necessarily involve war. I 
shall be glad to discuss the matter with 
the Senator at any time. The Senator 
may be right. He may never have said, 
“I desire the United States to declare war 
on Germany.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I was 
comforted to know that the statement of 
the able Senator from Ohio was based 
upon his powers of deduction and infer- 
ence, and not upon the facts. 

Mr. TAFT. I remember one speech 
which the Senator from Florida made, in 
which, as I remember—my memory may 
be faulty—he advocated sending air- 
planes to make a shambles out of Tokyo. 
I think that is war. I may be mistaken, 
but that is my recollection of the Sena- 
tor’s speech. 

Mr. PEPPER. Myr. President, I had a 
great deal of confidence in the Senator's 
memory until he made the last state- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. I may be mistaken, but I 
think that is what the Senator from 
Florida said. I still think so. 

Mr. President, the whole approach of 
the administration today seems to be one 
of war. I think it is fair to say—at least, 
the impression given from the news- 
papers is—that the administration wel- 
comes every incident which may possibly 
lead to war. Those incidents are not re- 
ported in the usual way. They are an- 
nounced by the President at a press con- 
ference. They are sent out to the world 
as something by which, on the whole, the 
Government is delighted. The story of 
the Greer was told by the President, it 
seems to me, in such: way as deliberately 
to incite more feeling than was justified 
by the actual event which occurred. He 
said, for instance: 

Our destroyer at the time was in waters 
which the Government of the United States 
had declared to be waters of self-defense, sur- 
rounding outposts of American protection in 
the \tlantic. The United States destroyer, 
when attacked, was proceeding on a legiti- 
mate mission. 


As a matter of fact, the facts which 
came out much later before a committee, 
when the public had forgotten the Greer, 
show that it was in the neighborhood of 
a submarine of which it was told by a 
British destroyer which was also there; 
that after it had located the submarine 
a British plane came and dropped four 
depth bombs; and that the Greer then 
turned off its course and chased the sub- 
marine for 3 hours and 20 minutes, zig- 
zagging in the way that a vessel would 
zigzag if it were going to attack a sub- 
marine. Whether or not the submarine 
was justified in finally shooting a tor- 
pedo, whether or not it thought this was 
a joint British-American attack, certain- 
ly the President’s report of the incident 
was made in such a way as deliberately 
to incite the American people. No man 
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who sincerely desired peace would have 

failed to state the actual circumstances. 

I do not know what happened to the 
Kearny. We still do not know for cer- 
tain; but it seems almost certain that 
the Kearny was engaged in convoying, 
not American ships, but British and neu- 
tral ships, from this country. But the 
President did not so advise the American 
people. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I was not here during 
the time the hearings were conducted be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; but I should like to ask some mem- 
ber of the committee, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] or some 
other member, whether Admiral Stark 
did not definitely testify that the Kearny 
was convoying ships. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. He did. 

Mr. TOBEY. Further, when he was 
asked, as I read the testimony in the New 
York Times, what was the nationality 
of those ships, whether American or 
British, he could not remember, or he 
declined to answer. Which was it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
story went off the record at that point; 
but we had sufficient on the record to 
establish that the Kearny was convoying 
ships then. 

Mr. TOBEY. And certainly, beyond 
peradventure, Admiral Stark knew 
whether it was convoying American ships 
or British ships, did he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
tainly; certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I may say 
that convoying was proposed last spring, 
but there was so much opposition to con- 
voys that authority to conycy never was 
specifically presented to Congress. Ap- 
parently without such presentation we 
now have the United States engaged in 
convoying. But the point I wanted to 
make is that the whole intention of the 
administration, every indication that a 
reasonable man can draw from its acts, is 
that it intends to go into war; and cer- 
tainly, if we pass this resolution, and the 
administration has such an intention, we 
are going very shortly to become involved 
in war. 

7. WE ARE NOT ALREADY SO FAR AT WAR THAT WE 
CANNOT EASILY WITHDRAW IF CONGRESS RE- 
FUSES TO REPEAL NEUTRALITY 
There is no argument made today that, 

after all, we are already at war, and 

therefore we should not hesitate to go on 
and vote authority to conduct war. The 
power to declare war rests solely in the 

United States Congress. If the President 

can declare or create an undeclared naval 

war beyond our power to act upon, the 

Constitution might just as well be abol- 

ished. The Constitution deliberately 

gave to the representatives of the people 
the power to declare war, to pass on the 
question of war and peace, because that 
was something which kings had always 
done, which they had done against the 
interests of the people themselves, and 
which the founders of the Constitution 
thought the people ought to determine, 
It is true there have been one or two acts 
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of war; but if Congress will refuse to re- 
peal the Neutrality Act, I do not believe 
those acts of war can be continued. I do 
not believe the President is prenared to 
defy the express action of the Congress. 
Up to date he has not purported to do so. 
He has only claimed a power which I do 
not think he has. I stated on the floor 
of the Senate that I did not think he had 
the power to send American troops to 
Iceland, because Iceland was not in the 
Western Hemisphere, and it was already 
in the war zone. There was already 
there a British garrison. We have under- 
taken a joint defense of Iceland together 
with the British, who are actually at war 
with Germany. We can withdraw from 
Iceland. If we are sending convoys—as 
we are sending them—we can stop the 
policy of convoying vessels to Great 
Britain. 

I do not think we are at war. I think 
the people who say we are at war now 
will find that when war actually comes it 
will be something very different. There 
will be long casualty lists, a constant se- 
ries of battles, constant incitement of the 
people to war, gradually building up a 
bigger and bigger Army, until it is big 
enough to undertake a trip to Europe. 


8, THE PRESIDENT IS ATTEMPTING TO DECLARE WAR 
WITHOUT AUTHORITY FROM CONGRESS 


Mr. President, the speech of the Pres- 
ident last night seems to me an extraor- 
dinary speech, because in effect it makes 
it plain that he has personally declared 
war on Germany. That certainly is a 
power which he does not have. 

It seems to me that he has admitted 
publicly that he has tricked the American 
people. While talking of peace, even 
while Senate leaders here talk of amend- 
ing the Neutrality Act as a measure of 
defense, President Roosevelt announces 
that he has already done what he could 
to plunge the Nation into a shooting war. 
He has given unqualified corroboration 
to those who have sought to convince the 
American people by methods which are 
leading them down the road to war. 
While constantly repeating pledges of 
peace, he now informs us, “The shooting 
has started.” He says, “Very simply and 
very bluntly we are pledged to pull our 
own oar in the destruction of Hitler.” 

By what authority does the President 
make that statement? Who gave the 
pledge? Unless the President is willing 
to admit that he has assumed final un- 
constitutional and dictatorial powers, 
then his statement that such a pledge 
has been given is not worth the paper it 
is written on, for only Congress can give 
such a pledge. 

Mr. Roosevelt says that our Navy has 
been instructed to shoot on sight. There 
is no stated limitation on those orders. 
By what authority does Mr. Roosevelt 
send American youths to war—and that 
is what he is doing with the boys in the 
Navy—to prowl the ocean in quest of 
offensive warfare? Only Congress can 
constitutionally order our ships and our 
boys into an offensive war. Does Mr. 
- Roosevelt contend, then, that he has as- 
sumed Hitlerian authority over the 
United States? 

We have the President in effect admit- 
ting every charge made against him, that 
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he was working toward war while prom- 
ising peace, that he did intend to disre- 
gard Congress and the Constitution, and 
follow the course of dictatorship to an 
undeclared war. 

There is just a shadow of substance to 
the claim that he can conduct war in 
defense of the United States. But de- 
fense has been stretched so thin that it 
cannot much longer be called anything 
like defense. We had first the defense 
of the United States. When we under- 
took a defense program, that is what 
everyone thought it meant, defense of 
continental United States, and the islands 
around it on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The next thing proposed was defense 
by seizing Iceland, and Dakar, and points 
in Europe. It used to be said in the Brit- 
ish Government of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that if they would permit the Brit- 
ish Navy to establish a base on the moon 
to defend themselves against the sun, 
they would certainly do so—a policy 
which England has pursued for many 
years, but which our Nation has never 
seen fit to consider. 

Certainly the seizure of Iceland and 
Dakar is not defense of the United 
States. It is an aggressive policy of de- 
fending the sea lanes to Great Britain. 
It is the defense of Great Britain, not of 
the United States. 

The next position of the President was 
that we would shoot at any place where 
we found a German vessel in our defense 
waters. What our defense waters are he 
did not say. Apparently our defense 
waters extend to Iceland and well be- 
yond. If we enact the pending measure, 
of course, our defense waters are going 
to be every ocean and every port in the 
entire world, in Asia, Africa, Europe, or 
Australia, 

The message on this measure finally 
contains the statement that we must 
fight in defense of American rights. Al- 
though we have seen fit to say that one 
of those rights, like the sending of our 
ships into belligerent ports, is a right we 
desire to give up, now the President says 
we should stand on that right, and pre- 
cipitate the very kind of a conflict which 
brought on the World War. 


9. CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, we have to consider here 
the question whether we will approve a 
policy of undeclared naval war, whether 
we will give approval to the President, 
who has shown his desire to forward that 
war, who has constantly worked toward 
developing the war spirit in the United 
States, who apparently, under every rea- 
sonable conclusion from his speeches, is 
in favor of outright war—whether we 
shall vote here to authorize such a war. 

If we do vote to authorize war, then I 
say that Congress will never again de- 
bate the question of war. By the time 
we come to a formal declaration of war, 
so much actual warfare will have taken 
place that while I should vote against 
such a declaration for the purpose of the 
record, I certainly would not seriously 
attempt to combat the effort to take us 
into a declared war at that time. 

Do we wish to keep our pledges to the 
people of the United States, pledges 
which practically every Senator here has 
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made? There is no difference between 
the conditions today and the conditions 
during the campaign of 1940. If any- 
thing, conditions today do not justify war 
as much as did conditions at that time. 
At that time Great Britain was being 
nightly bombarded, the general feeling 
was that it might be successfully invaded 
at any moment. France had fallen. Hit- 
ler had spread over a great part of Eu- 
rope, and it was obvious that he could 
spread over all the rest of Europe. There 
is no substantial difference between the 
conditions now and what the conditions 
were in 1940, when we gave our pledge. 
Possibly public opinion has changed, 
possibly it has not, but in the Senate we 
must decide this question on the basis of 
our own principles, and I say that no man 
who gave his pledge that we should keep 
out of war, who gave his pledge to do 
everything he could to keep the United 
States out of war, in November 1940 can 
today vote for the pending resolution 
without repudiating that pledge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. OvER- 
TON in the chair.) The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Overton 
Alken Gillette Peace 
Andrews Glass Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Rosier 
Barkley Gurney Russell 
Bilbo Hatch Schwartz 
Bridges Hill Shipstead 
Brooks Holman Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Calif Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Caraway McFarland Truman 
Chandler McKellar Tunnell 
Chavez McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo Mead Wallgren 
Connally Murdock Walsh 
Danaher Murray Wheeler 
Davis Norris ite 
Doxey Nye Wiley 
Ellender O'Daniel 

rge O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Seventy- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
that those who have spoken of the gravity 
of this debate have spoken well. The 
searchlight of history will be turned upon 
this time to see what we did and what we 
thought. 

I agree that the issue involved is no 
less solemn than peace or war for this 
Nation; but I do not agree that the op- 
ponents of this proposal are the friends 
of peace. On the contrary, time will tell 
that those who are the advocates of this 
measure are those who have closest at 
heart the peace of their country. 

Mr. President, it sounds strange to have 
anyone say that an affirmative policy is 
the policy of defense. That difficulty 
grows out of an easy misunderstanding of 
the character of strategy and tactics. I 
suppose there is no Senator who is not 
devoted, to the very limit of his capacity 
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for affection, to the American flag and 
his own land. I believe every Senator 
except the illustrious Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] is a native-born 
American citizen; and none of us would 
claim to love America better than does 
he. So the issue involved is not one of 
patriotism, I would not for a moment 
even cast suspicion upon the fidelity of 
any Senator to America, her flag, and her 
security. 

The essential difference between us— 
and the line of demarcation is unhappily 
a sharp one—is, How may the interests of 
America best be preserved? There are 
some who say, and who conscientiously 
believe, that in a policy of negation, a 
policy of standing still, America may best 
be defended. Others of us, opposing that 
view, think the contrary. We adhere to 
the belief that the best way to defend 
America is by an affirmative policy—not 
an affirmative strategy, but an affirmative 
tactic. 

If I may, in my peculiar layman’s in- 
firmity, distinguish between the two, 
strategy relates to a general purpose or 
policy—a policy to defend America, to 
keep it secure and safe against the viola- 
tion of its soil, and to preserve its stand- 
ard of living and its institutions in their 
pristine vigor and virility. But tactics 
mean the method by which that policy is 
accomplished, the means by which those 
ends are attained. 

For example, recently we have sent our 
soldiers beyond the 3-mile limit in 
the occupation of certain bases which we 
have acquired from Great Britain. The 
opponents of this measure have not con- 
tended that that was aggression for ag- 
gression’s sake, or that such action indi- 
cated our purpose to violate another na- 
tion’s soil or deprive another power of 
what it has. But we had learned the les- 
son that in modern times we could not 
stand at America’s water line and defend 
America. 

Likewise we have sent American sol- 
diers to the occupation of Iceland. Would 
anybody contend that the purpose of this 
Government in that policy was to deprive 
the ancient state of Denmark of sover- 
eignty over that territory, or that we our- 
selves were imitating Hitler and be- 
coming conquerors, hungry for loot? On 
the contrary, I believe that even the op- 
ponents of this measure do not deny that 
the purpose of that policy was to defend 
America against the growing encroach- 
ment of a foreign tyrant. 

I distinctly remember the testimony of 
Secretary of War Stimson when he ap- 
peared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee at the time the lend-lease bill 
was being considered. Secretary Stim- 
son very graphically pointed out how in 
the early days New York was defended by 
guns placed at the Battery for it was 
thought that surely the community could 
be defended by guns so far advanced 
down the harbor as the Battery. Then 
weapons increased in range, and it was 
seen that the only way adequately to 
defend the New York community was to 
push the guns out to the Narrows, and 
later on out to Sandy Hook. And recent- 
ly, he might have added, we have carried 
them to the bases with respect to the 
acquisition of which I believe all America 
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is united, favoring it asa policy. Now, at 
last, that frontier—not of aggression, but 
of defense—has been extended even to 
the remote territories of Greenland and 
Iceland, 

That is what we are talking about, Mr. 
President, when we talk about affirma- 
tive action in order to preserve and to 
execute a defensive strategy. Through- 
out the history of this violent struggle 
our country has been called upon to make 
first one and then another decision; and, 
therefore, our people have had to ac- 
quaint themselves with the concept of 
how we can do something in order that 
no one can do anything harmful against 
us, So, as I say, the essential difference 
between the two sides to this controversy 
is, Shall we do something to defend 
America, or shall we do nothing, rely- 
ing upon resisting assault when it actu- 
ally reaches America’s territory? 

We know, of course, that the methods 
of modern warfare are dissimilar to those 
which have existed in any period of his- 
tory. We know that today planes travel 
vt speeds of 300 and 400 miles an hour, 
and soon will travel at a speed of 500 
miles an hour. We know, therefore, 
that it is only a question of seconds or of 
minutes before a plane starting at a point 
hundreds of miles distant may actually 
be dropping bombs upon our own soil. 
We know that every day bombing planes 
are leaving the Western Hemisphere and 
are flying, usually in the space of 8 
hours, across the Atlantic, to the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

So, Mr. President, if we are to preserve 
inviolate our soil from the assault of a 
bomb, the place at which to do so is not 
at the point in the air at which the plane 
hovers over its objective, but the place 
from which it leaps like a vulture to seize 
its prey. 

Therefore, we who propose something 
affirmative are not seeking to change 
this country’s policy, which inevitably 
must be, in every administration, in every 
year, and in every century, to assure the 
integrity of America and of American 
interests. 

But to show how well drawn is the line, 
let me indicate a few of the votes which 
have been cast by Senators. 

Today and yesterday we heard two 
very. distinguished opponents of this 
measure, the able Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] and the able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDEBERG]. Let us see 
how that same line of demarcation be- 
tween a policy of doing something to de- 
fend America and a policy of doing 
nothing to defend America has persisted 
in these different votes. 

For example, when the bill to equip 
and maintain the Air Corps and to in- 
crease the number of airplanes to 6,000 
appeared before the United States Sen- 
ate—House bill 3791—on March 6, 1939, 
the vote was 54 yeas and 28 nays. 
Among the Senators voting “yea” were 
the majority leader [Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
most of us who are the sponsors of the 
pending joint resolution. Among the 
Senators voting “nay” were, for example, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye], the Senator from Montana 
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[Mr. WHEELER], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson], and other Senators 
who will be pronounced opponents of the 
pending measure. 

That was a bill by which we proposed 
to add 6,000 planes to America’s own air 
force; and these gentlemen did not even 
favor an affirmative policy on that sub- 
ject, on the 6th of March 1939. 

On the 11th of August 1937, there came 
before the Senate a measure designed 
to safeguard the United States against 
the export of helium for use for military 
purposes by other nations, a measure de- 
signed to restrain the shipment of 
helium from this country to Germany, 
which all of us knew was the country 
seeking to acquire it, for the purpose of 
using it in dirigibles. The Rrconp dis- 
closes that when that measure was voted 
upon, among the proponents, those Sen- 
ators favoring keeping helium here, at 
home, were most of us who are the pro- 
ponents of the pending measure; and 
among the opposition were the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE], 
the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son], and many other Senators who are 
spirited opponents of the joint resolu- 
tion presently under consideration by 
the Senate. 

Again, when the question of the ex- 
pansion of the naval program came be- 
fore this body, on May 3, 1938—a pro- 
gram designed to enlarge America’s Navy 
to defend America and America’s in- 
terests—the final vote was 56 yeas and 
28 nays. Among the Senators voting 
“yea” were—almost without exception— 
the Senators who are the proponents of 
the measure under consideration here 
today; and among the Senators voting 
“nay” were the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHnson], and 
other Senators who have vigorously op- 
posed the measure now before the Sen- 
ate, and who propose to continue their 
resistance to legislation of this kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator from 
Florida elaborate just a little more upon 
the main features of the naval bill to 
which he has just referred, if he has the 
facts before him? 

Mr. PEPPER. That bill was House bill 
9218. It proposed a very large increase 
in the tonnage of the United States Navy. 
It was the first really big naval-expan- 
sion program that the United States had 
launched; it was the beginning of the 
building of a greater Navy by the United 
States of America, a two-ocean Navy for 
our country, an enlarged Navy which, at 
that time, in May of 1938, I assume no 
one was urging to be sent anywhere else 
or to be used for any purpose other than 
to defend the waters and the shores of 
the United States of America and her 
interests. 

A bit later came the question of the 
amendment of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
The vote on that measure occurred on 
November 3, 1939. The purpose of that 
proposal was to strike down the Embargo 
Act, which prohibited by law the United 
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States of America, directly or through 
any national, sending instruments of war 
to any belligerent powers. 

Remember, Mr. President, that pro- 
posal had been recommended by the 
President in the spring of 1939, at a time 
when it was apparent to the earth that 
Hitler was bent upon a policy of world- 
wide aggression, at a time when Hitler 
knew it was within the range of his power 
to conquer Europe, perhaps to have the 
storehouses of Europe at his immediate 
disposal for the manufacture of arms and 
implements of war, and when it was also 
apparent to Hitler in his calculations, in 
the sinister but far-reaching plans of the 
Nazi general staff, that if Europe were 
occupied by his armies, Britain and the 
other nations resisting him would be cut 
off from access to the land areas of the 
Eastern Hemisphere within any proxi- 
mate range of Britain herself. 

When that measure came before the 
Congress of the United States, with the 
President’s recommendation, what did we 
do? Nothing. I shall believe, to the last 
day of my life, and I am confident history 
will record, that those who defeated that 
measure gave Hitler the degree of assur- 
ance which he wanted before launching 
his soldiers upon their aims and aspira- 
tions of conquest across the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one other question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Before the Senator pro- 
ceeds along the line of thought he is pur- 
suing, would he care to express any opin- 
ion as to what the result would have been 
had we followed the policy of doing noth- 
ing with respect to the increase in our 
Navy, with respect to the increase in 
our airplanes, and with respect to the 
increase in our Army prior to the time 
when war was declared in Europe in 
September 1939? 

Mr. PEPPER. The question of the 
Senator is, What would have been the 
result of our having done nothing? 

Mr, LUCAS. Yes; prior to that time. 
In other words, had we followed the 
policy of those in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives who voted con- 
sistently against every conceivable ap- 
propriation in order to build up the Army 
and Navy and Air Corps of this country, 
what position would America have been 
in had we followed that course when the 
war broke out in 1939? 

Mr. PEPPER. In nothing less than a 
position of weakness so tragic, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it perhaps would have affected 
the ultimate destiny of this as a free 
country. Happily, the negative votes to 
which I have been referring did not pre- 
vail, and our country did not have to de- 
pend for its leadership or its security 
upon those negative defenders. Had it 
been forced to that reliance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we know how far short we are of 
where we ought to be, and, God knows, 
what would have been our condition had 
we not prevailed against our opponents 
in those days in 1937 and 1938. I said, 
therefore, the issue was the lifting of the 
arms embargo, and that the President 
Tecommended that it be lifted in the 
spring of 1939. We held him off for 6 
months, and, in the interim, Hitler sent 
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his minions into Poland on the Ist of 
September and started the second World 
War, which will not end, Mr. President, 
until it shall be ended by a combination 
of superior forces against him. In re- 
spect to that struggle, as the President 
movingly said last night, America must 
pull its own oar. 

So let our friends of the opposition, 
Mr. President, remember that Hitler 
started this second World War in the in- 
terim between the President’s recom- 
mendation that the Embargo Act be re- 
pealed and our eventual action repealing 
it when we were called here by the Presi- 
dent into special session in the fall of 
1939, after Hitler’s war had been begun. 
How did they vote even then? 

On the 3d of November 1939 the vote 
was taken. Among the “yeas,” which 
numbered 55, there were to be found 
most of the Senators who are supporting 
the pending measure today, without 
naming them. Among the “nays” are 
to be found the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the Sen- 
ator from California {Mr. JOHNSON], 
and others who represent the other view 
about this great question. So they did 
not favor that measure, either; and, had 
their counsel prevailed, had the Ameri- 
can people permitted them to lead, had 
we relied upon their leadership for our 
security, not one single gun, not one 
ounce of power, not one single shell, not 
a single airplane, not an instrument of 
war could, in the whole interim from that 
day to this, have been sold by the Ameri- 
can Government or any American na- 
tional to any of Hitler’s enemies. 

I shall refer somewhat later, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the testimony of none other 
than Mr. Cudahy, which is carried in the 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, unequivocally stating 
that had it not been for the aid which 
America, through the initiative and dar- 
ing of President Roosevelt, and later with 
the assistance of the Congress and the 
approval of the country, has given to 
Britain, today Great Britain, like tragic 
France, would be writhing as a victim 
under Hitler's cruel heel. 

Who denies that? When mention is 
made of the accomplishments of our 
policy, the assets and liabilities; it should 
be remembered that we are not at war 
today, and Mr. Cudahy says, we saved 
Britain. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one other question? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Following the thought 
expressed by the Senator from Florida, 
and corroborated by Mr. Cudahy, who, I 
understand testified before the Foreign 
Relations Committee as an adverse wit- 
ness to the modification of the Neutrality 
Act. 

Mr. PEPPER. Strongly so. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator agree 
with me that had England fallen fol- 
lowing the Dunkerque debacle the United 
States would have been at war with 
Germany? 

Mr. PEPPER. It would have depend- 
ed on one of three things, I will say to 
the Senator from Ilinois; first, on 
whether Hitler would have preferred a 
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little more time to consolidate his con- 
quests before hurling himself at us; 
whether for some reason of his own he 
preferred to wait until he was a little 
stronger, having all the resources of the 
Eastern Hemisphere practically at his 
disposal in such a case, or whether the 
United States was willing to yield to him 
without a struggle. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, if that should 
happen, there would be no struggle. But 
does the Senator agree with me that in- 
evitably had England fallen cr if Eng- 
land should fall tomorrow, Hitler would 
claim all the Dutch and British and 
French possessions that lie in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans and in the bound- 
aries of the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. PEPPER. Unquestionably so, and 
I might as well advert to that now, since 
the Senator has raised the question. I 
am to take Hitler’s word, Mr. 
President, for one thing. Hitler in clear 
language has told the world of the nature 
of this conflict. He has said “two words 
are in conflict; one must fall asunder.” 
Hitler did not say there was a compro- 
mise possible; he did not say there was 
any halfway between dictatorship and 
democracy, between totalitarianism and 
freedom. He said the world must be one 
or the other. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but the 
whole nature and character of Hitler’s 
movement indicates that it is a dynamic, 
revolutionary movement; that the nature 
of Hitler’s mind and the nature of the 
spirit moving him can let him stop no- 
where short of an eventual abyss or a seat 
upon the apex of supreme world power. 
Hitler is not a man of halfway measures; 
he is not a man who stops halfway. Hit- 
ler will die, like Napoleon, in exile or 
crucified by the just retribution of an 
indignant world, as he should be and 
eventually may be, or he will die the 
master of the earth. 

I can think of no one who has seen 
that man, no one who has read what he 
says, no one who has watched the growth 
of his movement from the day of its in- 
ception coming to any other conclusion. 

Mr. President, I have referred to it here 
before, but I sat as close to Hitler as I 
am to the able Senator from Illinois for 
over half an hour one afterroon at the 
house of German art at Munich, which 
was the day following the conclusion of 
the Nuremberg Congress, the day follow- 
ing Hitler’s speech of the night before, in 
which he had said, “There are two men— 
Benes and I. One must fall.” History 
records which one fell. 

I looked in that man’s blue eyes—for 
they are blue, and not brown or black. I 
looked at the cruel cut of his face, as 
insensible of moral suasion as the face 
of a brute. It is an unmoral face. He 
is a fanatic like those who directed the 
inquisitions of an earlier day. In the 
name of religious fervor they committed 
crimes the enormity of which is not de- 
scribable in language; yet in their hearts 
they were not conscious of wrongdoing. 
Their ends so justified their means that 
they were insensible of having done 
wrong. 

Hitler is that kind of a man. He is a 
fanatic, but a genius, moved by impulses 
that can be found only in the restless 
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minds of a few perverted figures whom 
God or devil has created to destroy the 
race to which they belong. 

I do not know why Nature throws off 
those things, but it does. It has made 
them from time immemorial, and our 
time happens to be cursed with a Hitler. 

So, Mr. President, see how like a pebble 
being dropped in placid water and caus- 
ing the little waves to spread from the 
center to the circumference of a larger 
and larger area has been Hitler’s growth 
since he began his career, 

He is without any education, without 
any peculiar background. He lived 3 
years in a vagabond’s camp, where he 
was thrown in daily contact with the flot- 
sam and the jetsam of Europe. He served 
as a soldier and as a corporal in the Ger- 
man Army, and then was sent by the 
German Army to ferret out the various 
movements that were originating in 
Germany at one place and another, the 
character of which indicated a desire to 
seize power. One day he heard a man 
speak, and was so persuaded with that 
man’s eloquence and power and policy 
that he became the seventh member of 
the German Workers’ Party. There was 
a man without money, without back- 
ground, without prestige, without edu- 
cation. He joined that movement. I 
heard Ambass:.cor Schurman, who for- 
merly represented this country in Ger- 
many, in 1938 tell how one day Hitler, 
who had been the secretary of the group, 
was called upon to speak because the 
regular speaker did not show up; and for 
the first time, noting the marvelous effect 
of his oratory upon the audience, he be- 
came conscious of the vast power of elo- 
quence which he possesses to sway the 
German people. Then he started that 
party toward the accomplishment of the 
purposes and policies which he had har- 


bored in his heart. In 1923 and 1926 he, 


wrote Mein Kampf. There has been 
nothing like it in the history of the world. 
There never has been a man like Hitler, 
in my humble opinion, and the devil is 
deserving of the due of his genius. 

On one occasion, we are told in some 
of the books, these various parties had 
planned an uprising to put on the throne 
of Bavaria the crown prince of Bavaria. 
The time came, the zero hour. Hitler’s 
party was ready to march. The rest of 
them did not have the courage and the 
effort was not made. Then this author 
describes how for hours Hitler strode up 
and down the floor, going through the 
agony of determining that thenceforth 
he would go alone if nobody else followed 
him. 

Then the relentless, ruthless, irresist- 
ible, unshekable will of that remarkable 
man set empire as his goal, and he deter- 
mined that he would achieve it if he had 
to wade over mountains of bones and 
through oceans of blood to get there. He 
has pursued that policy, as directly as a 
martin to his gourd, ever since its in- 
ception. 

Then, Mr. President, he started break- 
ing the bounds of his party and taking 
in others. Being stronger than the rest 
of the leaders, he soon came to dominate 
them. He was willing to assassinate, to 
shoot down in cold blood, everyone in 
his own party who opposed him; and so 
Roehm and some of the other men who 
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started with him in the inception of his 
movement were shot down in cold blood 
when they resisted the principle of com- 
plete leadership and dictatorship of the 
party by Hitler himself. He started then 
to giving utterance to a philosophy which 
presents the exact antithesis of the dem- 
ocratic sentiment. That is, where we be- 
lieve in the will of the people he scorns 
the people, and believes only in the will 
and responsibility of the leader. 

I heard him say at Nuremberg, “The 
state is everything; the individual, noth- 
ing.” 

So we see how that movement, dynamic 
in character, necessarily and inevitably 
spread against its weaker neighbors, be- 
cause they had no such clear purpose, 
they had no such determined will as he 
possessed. They were but putty before 
his machinations. And so in every area 
of the earth he has affirmatively mani- 
fested that determination for world 
power, Into every country he sent his 
spies and his saboteurs. He has bought 
newspapers. He has taken advantage of 
the credulity even of public men. He has 
perverted every credulous person whose 
ear he could get. He has stirred up dis- 
sension and confusion and disunity every- 
where his genius could reach. He has 
weakened every nation and every people 
on the whole earth in order that they 
might be softened against his eventual 
encroachment. 

Here in America, in the course of the 
past 2 years, we have just become aware 
of how intimately he has infiltrated those 
agencies into our own economic and 
social order. Finally, without the protest 
of a Senator on this floor to my knowl- 
edge, it was necessary for the President 
and the State Department to drive the 
consuls of Germany and Italy out of this 
country because they were just nesting- 
places for spies who were trying to break 
down cur resistance and our own defense 
here at home. If he has done that here, 
what has he done in other areas less re- 
sistant to his encroachment than are we? 

We know how, in country after coun- 
try in South America, he has sent his 
citizens, after giving them 6 months’ 
training in the German system, to meet 
the competition of Britain and America, 
for example; made them go far into the 
interior, to marry the native people, es- 
tablish themselves, take the citizenship 
of the country, and appear to be people 
who had come to live with the local peo- 
ple in friendship and in patriotism. 

Not only that, Mr, President, but the 
education of the German youth has left 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that he ex- 
pects them to realize his purpose that for 
a thousand years the Reich shall domi- 
nate the earth. You know that in the 
public school system, for example, by the 
time a child gets up to the end of gram- 
mar schoo] he goes to one of the Hitler 
high schools. He is a member of the Hit- 
ler youth movement, so that his whole 
thinking, his feeling, becomes Nazi in 
character and sentiment, the whole pur- 
pose of which is to squeeze out of him 
those sentiments of sympathy and kindli- 
ness and fairness and justice and cul- 
tural and spiritual values which distin- 
guish civilization from the jungle and the 
barbarian, 
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Then perhaps one out of twenty, when 
he gets a little older, has the privilege of 
joining the Nazi party, which is a iittle 
monopolistic group chosen by Hitler to 
be his instrument for the domination of 
Germany and the world. Then Hitler 
has four peculiar colleges in four remote 


corners of Germany where the elect of 


the youth, after they finish high school, 
after they, beginning at 18% years of age, 
have served their 6 months in the labor 
battalion, and after they have served 2 
years as conscripts in the army, and after 
they are married, preferably, may then 
go for further training to become the 
élite of Hitler’s choice, missionaries to 
carry his doctrines and his conquest and 
his rule to the ends of the earth. 

They spend 4 years in these schools, 1 
year in each of them, in a beautiful 
atmosphere, where they are taught rid- 
ing and swimming and skiing, and to 
be airplane pilots and skilled horsemen. 
They have inculcated in them the senti- 
ments of daring, and the virtues which 
really they ape from the British aris- 
tocracy. Those are the elect, with whom 
Hitler proposes to carry on this Reich 
which he says is destined to last for a 
thousand years. So Mr. Goebbels can 
say to the youth of Germany, “The 
whole world invites you to adventurous 
conquest,” 

Mr. President, that is just suggestive 
of the dynamic revolutionary nature of 
this man and his movement. They have 
not stopped at anything. In the field 
of international trade, for instance, they 
have no regard for the ordinary com- 
mercial processes. They force their com- 
modities into the markets of foreign 
states in order that they might drive 
out competitors and subordinate the 
economies of those countries to their own 
will and purposes. So profit and loss 
have meant nothing to them. They 
would give Brazil, for example, a large 
quantity of machinery, and take some of 
Brazil’s agricultural commodities, 
Whereas an American businessman sell- 
ing machinery would have to consider 
profit and loss, they do not care what 
the difference between the selling price 
and the purchase price might be. They 
expected to get their goods going into 
that country and to take agricultural 
commodities and use them for the pur- 
pose of acquiring foreign exchange so 
that they could continue to build up 
their strategic and critical material 
stores against the inevitable day of their 
designed war. 

I have not finished, and I shall ad- 
vert a little bit more, if the Senate will 
permit me to, the recital of some of the 
acts which came before the Congress, 
and how sharp the line of demarcation 
between those who favored doing some- 
thing, and those who favored doing 
nothing, to defend America was. 


I mentioned the Neutrality Act. In- 
cidentally, we had before us the ques- 
tion of the revision of the Panama 
treaty, the question being whether or not 
we would recognize the sovereignty of 
Panama as a nation which was of some 
dignity and prestige in the family of 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
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This involved the good-neighbor policy 
in America, not with respect to Germany, 
but with respect to our own hemisphere. 
The bill then before us was advocated 
by the State Department, recommended 
by the President, as a means of building 
up and making stronger the good-neigh- 
bor policy, which was a part of our na- 
tional defense. 

The vote was had on the 25th of July 
1939. The yeas were 65, the nays were 
16, and among those voting “nay” were 
the able Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG], the able Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson], the able Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and others 
who are vigorous opponents of the meas- 
ure pending here today. 

A little later there came the question 
of sending America’s sons to the training 
camps, a policy predicated upon the tra- 
ditional defense of America, to have an 
army here in case it were needed to de- 
fend our shores and our interests. This 
came to a vote on September 14, 1940. 
The yeas were 47 and the nays were 25. 
Amongst those voting “yea” were the 
proponents of the pending measure, but 
amongst those voting “nay” were the 
able Senator from Montana IMr. 
WHEELER], the able Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the able Senator 
from California [Mr. Jonnson], and oth- 
ers who share the views of those able 
Senators upon America’s domestic and 
foreign policy as to the best way to de- 
fend America. 

Then there came the question of the 
purchase of strategic and critical ma- 
terials essential to the defense of this 
country. Surely no one would say that 
that was intended to make America an 
aggressor, that we proposed to use the 
guns we acquired in an invasion of some 
other country’s soil. The far-sighted 
and able distinguishd Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], taking the lead in 
that undertaking, doing Herculean work 
in it, proposed that we purchase, with 
American money, great stores of strategic 
materials, from the ends of the earth, 
and build them up here to defend Amer- 
ica against any assault. 

Certainly I do not see anything war- 
like in that, I do not see anything inter- 
ventionist in that, I do not see anything 
that looks like aggression in that. But 
when the vote was had, the result was 
56 yeas and 13 nays, and amongst those 
opposing it were the able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]; the leader 
of the Republican Party in the Senate, 
the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary]; and other Senators who are op- 
ponents of the pending measure. I no- 
tice that there were 27 who were not 
voting at that time, but the nays were 
Borah, Burke, Capper, Danaher, Davis, 
Frazier, Holman, Lodge, McNary, Town- 
send, Vandenberg, White, and Wiley. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
those Senators were wrong and that the 
proponents were right, but I am using 
that as an illustration to show how sharp 
the line of demarcation is, and how per- 
sistent and continuous it is between those 
who believe in an affirmative defense for 
America and those who believe in a pol- 
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icy of doing nothing. Today America 
would be vastly stronger, I need not add, 
had the appropriation which 

passed for such strategic materials not 
been cut from $100,000,000, if my memory 
serves me correctly, to $40,000,000, and 
if I am not in error, upon the efforts of 
the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 
The ship that was sunk off the coast of 
Africa, the Lehigh, which was going to 
pick up a load of strategic materials for 
America, might not have had to be there 
had we built up storehouses in this coun- 
try earlier and in greater quantity than 
we did. 

Mr. President, we all know how a lit- 
tle later there came before us the lend- 
lease bill. It is not ordinarily said in the 
discussions of this subject before the 
country by the opponents of our position 
that it was testified by Secretary Mor- 
genthau before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that Britain had used up 
all its dollar exchange that was avail- 
able, other than two or three hundred 
million dollars which had to be kept in a 
revolving fund before the lend-lease bill 
was proposed by the President. 

Not only that, Britain had committed 
herself for the purchase of manufactured 
and farm commodities in this country to 
an amount equivalent in dollar value to 
every dollar that every British national 
had invested in continental United 
States. I assert today a fact which the 
public does not ordinarily recall, that 
every dollar’s worth of real estate, every 
share in a soap company, or an insur- 
ance company, or any other property of 
any kind or character which any British 
subject, or the British Government, has 
in the United States. is to be sold eventu- 
ally at the time when the best and fairest 
price can be obtained on the market and 
the returns from those sales are to be 
devoted to paying for goods which are 
sold from factory and farm in the United 
States to the British Empire during this 
crucial time. 

Mr. President, when the lend-lease bill 
came before the country and the Congress 
the question was whether or not we were 
going to let Hitler crush his enemies while 
we stood by idly because they did not 
have money with which to pay for goods 
essential in prosecuting the war, whether 
we held America’s peace and America’s 
blood higher than America’s money. 

There are critics who say that we were 
led into the first World War for money. 
I never believed that. History of a re- 
sponsible character will refute that to 
the last day of time. But certainly we 
chose the contrary this time, to spend 
America’s money until it hurts, America’s 
materials until it hurts, until it closes 
down factories and throws men out of 
employment, until it dislocates our whole 
economy, in the hope that by American 
money and American materials we can 
crush ‘his conqueror, or stave him off 
American soil and interests and at the 
same time not shed the blood of a single 
American soldier. And so far, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have the testimony of not only 
Mr. Cudahy, who was in favor of a negoti- 
ated peace with Hitler, and a definite and 
very persuasive opponent of this measure, 
but we have the knowledge of the whole 
earth that only the flood of materials 
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from America, only America’s determina- 
tion, have kept Hitler’s enemies on their 
feet and fighting against him until the 
day when he shall eventually be throt- 
tled. 

We know it was testified before the 
Foreign Relations Committee when the 
lease-lend bill was under consideration, 
that the President, taking the bull by the 
horns, immediately after Dunkerque sent 
nearly a million rifles out of America’s 
storehouses to defend the British. A 
year ago, as was said the other day by 
Anthony Eden in the House of Commons, 
they did not have equipment enough for 
Britain to equip two divisions. 

Mr. President, what have we done but 
a wise thing to save Britain? And so 
far, had it not been for Hitler’s das- 
tardly assaults upon the sea, not a single 
American life would have been lost. I 
say I think we are entitled, Mr. President, 
to add up the assets and the liabilities of 
the policy that we have pursued, and it 
has had a glorious success. 

But I started to say that when the vote 
came upon the lease-lend bill, in connec- 
tion with which we did not advocate any- 
thing but materials and money—just put 
them ahead of America’s blood, just re- 
alistically faced the realistic menace— 
when that vote came on in the Senate 
on the 8th of March 1941, after Hitler 
had conquered all Europe, after every 
vicious purpose he entertained had been 
disclosed to every ear in the earth, the 
vote was 60 yeas to 31 nays. Amongst 
those voting “no” was the able Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] the 
able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the 
able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye], the able Senator from California 
(Mr. Jonnson], and others opposing this 
measure to make up a total of 31. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator will remem- 
ber that at that time I proposed an 
amendment, supported by some Sena- 
tors, proposing that instead of the lease- 
lend policy giving all kinds of power to 
the President, that we loan $2,000,000,000 
to Great Britain. I supported that as a 
method of aid to Britain that would not 
involve us in war—would not give the 
President powers which would take us 
further toward war. I supported it in 
good faith, and represented in my opin- 
ion the reasonable development of the 
positions of the political parties before 
the last election. 

I wish to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that if that had been done at 
that time, it would have provided all 
the aid to England that England has 
received up to this time, and I want to 
suggest further that if that purchasing 
had been left in the hands of the British 
themselves, I believe they would have 
gotten more aid than they have under 
the present program. 

The other day we had presented to us 
the method by which this lease-lend aid 
is given to England. Those who seek it 
first go to Mr. Hopkins’ department. 
They are referred upstairs to the Army, 
and the Army must go to the President. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, TAFT. There are three to whom 
they must go. 
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Mr. PEPPER. I shall gladly yield to 
the Senator for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. I only want to ask the 
Senator if the method I proposed, which 
I voted for, would not have been just as 
effective, and perhaps more effective, 
than the present bureaucratic manage- 
ment of this lease-lend program? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, if the 
able Senator from Ohio gets any consola- 
tion from being a “yes-but” Senator, he 
can derive such satisfaction as he chooses. 

Mr. TAFT. Imay say that in my opin- 
ion the only kind of Senator that is any 
good is a “yes-but” Senator, 

Mr. PEPPER. That is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr, TAFT. The “yes, yes” Senator 
seems to me to be of no value to the Na- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PEPPER. I say, Mr. President, the 
issue came up again when the question of 
extending the Selective Service Act was 
before the Senate on the 7th of August. 
I do not know what kind of a substitute 
proposal the able and meritorious “yes- 
but” Senator from Ohio proposed to that. 
I suppose he had some other kind of a 
substitute. He may have been willing to 
put the men in some other kind of an 
army, or some other kind of camps, or 
under some other kind of circumstances, 
but, to say the least of it, when the ques- 
tion came on the issue of whether or not 
the men should be retained in service for 
an additional period, the able Senator 
from Ohio was 1 of the 30 voting “no.” 
And he was in the company of his col- 
league the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and the other able and distinguished 
Senators who have chosen the do-nothing 
course of defending America. 

So what disturbs me, Mr. President, is, 
what kind of defense would America have 
today if those Senators’ counsel had pre- 
vailed before their country? What have 
they proposed except “no” to every sub- 
stantial proposal that has been offered 
since this menace has threatened us? 
Men may conscientiously and do con- 
scientiously differ about methods by 
which policies may be best attained, but 
when you find such continuity, Mr, Pres- 
ident, such persistence, such clear lines 
of demarcation, it must reflect clear lines 
of division in sentiment and thought as 
to how a policy may best be achieved. 

So here today we find ourselves having 
gone contrary to the advice of our able 
colleagues, and at every stage in the 
struggle they wave the flag of war. They 
have shouted from the housetops, from 
the Senate floor, over the radio, and 
through the columns of a friendly press 
that the danger to America lay not from 
the wiles and the sinister aggressions of 
Hitler but from Roosevelt. I have heard 
Senators on this floor engage in joint de- 
bate, speak for half and hour, and at the 


end of that time never mentioned the 


name of Adolf Hitler. A visitor from 
another land, from another planet, hear- 
ing it, would get only the impression that 
the liberties of this land were being bit- 
terly assaulted and viciously undermined 
by a man who had no purpose save to 
enslave his own people, 
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I heard a witness, whose testimony is 
recorded in the committee hearings be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, last week actually have the front 
and the face to tell the Senate committee 
and the country that the only reason 
Roosevelt was trying to drag this country 
into war was to flee from the social dis- 
turbance and the economic problems 
confronting him here at home. Even 
Senators have seriously made such a 
contention to the country and to their 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I remember very well 
that in 1936 the President did make his 
speech at Chautauqua in New York. I 
know he said then, “I hate war.” I be- 
lieve no man can honestly say that he has 
changed his mind, and that he has be- 
come a lover of the horrors of war, that 
he is anxious to see blood spilled upon 
the battlefield, and men driven to the 
watery graves of the oceans. 

Yet, Mr. President, he was charged 
with the destinies and the security of his 
country. He was a sentinel on the tower, 
from a peculiar position of advantage 
able to see the enemy as he approached. 
And so in the able Senator from Illinois’ 
great city of Chicago in 1937 the Presi- 
dent made a statement which provoked 
the same challenge, the same controversy 
and accusation which we have heard with 
respect to almost everything he has said 
on the subject. He said that these ag- 
gressor nations must be quarantined. 
That was an active defense. That was 
an affirmative defense. Why did he seek 
to quarantine them? So he could take 
their soil, enslave their population, take 
their resources? No, so that there could 
be built around them a wall of quarantine 
which would keep their infectious dis- 
eases from contaminating the world com- 
munity. 

What happened? In the press, on the 
radio, and in the Senate there came the 
clamor of accusation that Roosevelt was 
a warmonger, an interventionist meddling 
in Europe. I was immensely gratified to 
have more than one of the witnesses of 
the opposition before the committee last 
week come out unequivocally and say 
that a part of the responsibility for the 
present bloodshed and chaos rests upon 
the heads of those who made this Na- 
tion after the World War repudiate its 
obligation to every dead American soldier. 

There are Senators today sitting in the 
Senate opposing this measure as they 
opposed America’s foreign policy a gen- 
eration ago, and if their counsels were 
allowed to prevail, the same tragic result 
would follow now as then. 

So the policy of doing something on 
the one hand, and the policy of doing 
nothing on the other, are not a new line 
of distinction between Members of the 
Senate. 

When the President saw that this 
danger was creeping closer and closer, 
this menace growing more and more 
threatening, he said, “Very well; let us 
try the philosophy of the opposition.” 
They say that the reason why we got into 
the first World War was because Wall 
Street wanted to make money and muni- 
tions manufacturers wanted trade, and 
that we had loaned money to those coun- 
tries, which got us so interwoven with 
their destiny that we had to go to war. 
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The President said, “All right; let us 
try staying out of the war and see if the 
war will stay away from us. Let us try 
staying away from Europe and see if 
Europe's dictators will stay away from 
us.” 


So this Congress performed the noble 
experiment—and I am glad it did—of 
trying that principle and following that 
philosophy. We said that no American 
ship may sail, and no American citizen 
may travel, to a belligerent port or 
through a combat zone, no American citi- 
zen may lend money to a belligerent pow- 
er, no American citizen may send muni- 
tions or implements of war to any bellig- 
erent power, and laid down certain other 
restrictions in the Neutrality Act. 

Did it have a fair trial? Until a rel- 
atively short time ago, we did not send 
any ships over there that even came near 
the danger area, 

What happened? Did that policy 
work? Everybody knows the tragic con- 
trary, Mr. President. It did not work. 
We discovered the necessity of changing 
our method of defense from one of nega- 
tion to one of affirmation. Hence, I 
say today that probably the issue of this 
contest is peace or war; but peace is on 
the side of an all-out effort to save Hit- 
ler’s victims and America at the same 
time, with money and materials. Let 
those who would stop our production or 
interfere with its delivery think and 
ponder what they do, because, if this 
desperate attempt to save America’s 
peace fails, God help us. There is noth- 
ing else that I know of, other than a 
naval war, to which we may resort. 

But Senators say that if we are to do 
anything we must do everything. Be- 
cause we are willing to sell materials and 
to lend money to a belligerent power, that 
does not mean that we are willing to send 
an expeditionary force. Perhaps my 
name has been as much associated with 
an affirmative policy as the name of any 
other Senator. A momert ago I en- 
deavored to correct the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart! in his statement. 
I have never favored war, but I have 
done everything I could to keep war on 
the other side of the Atlantic, or at least 
away from American shores. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmatHers in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I have before me a state- 
ment by the Senator from Florida which 
seems to me so contrary to the state- 
ment that he has never favored war that 
I should like to read it to the Senator 
and ask for his interpretation of it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator read it. X 

Mr, TAFT, This is a statement made 
in the Senate on August 6: 

There have been some of us too little heard 
and too infrequently believed, who have 
ventured to point out that there was a 
chance that that horrible alternative could 
be avoided. We said, “Strike Hitler now, 
when he is most beset. Strike him when 


others are clutching and grasping at his evil 
hands, Help those who try to snatch his 
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bloody sword from his swinging arm. Clutch 
him from behind. Seize him on the side. 
Throw obstacles in his path.” 


Does the Senator claim that such a 
course is not a course of war? 

Mr. PEPPER. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me obvious 
that there is no possible way of clutching 
Hitler from behind, seizing him on the 
side, and throwing obstacles in his path 
except by going to war with him. How 
can we seize the German Army or Hitler 
unless we go to war with them? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing this matter the opposition has 
persistently resorted to the trickery of a 
catchword. It has always said that 
everything we did of an affirmative char- 
acter was war. When we did the first 
thing it said that that was war because it 
was in violation of international law. It 
said that the Lend-Lease Act was war. It 
said that changing the Embargo Act after 
the war had started was an unneutral act 
and an act of war. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to read to the 
Senator another statement, because ear- 
lier we had some controversy as to what 
the Senator had said about Tokyo. On 
May 6 the Senator said: 

I venture to suggest that, of course, there 
are many easier ways of solving the problem. 
If we will just modify the law which now 
prohibits the recruiting of American avia- 
tors in the United States for service with the 
Chinese Army, and let Chiang Kai-shek, one 
of the big men of his time, have the ad- 
vantage of some gallant American boys at the 
controls of some first-class American bombing 
planes, 50 of them, in my opinion, can make 
a shambles out of Tokyo. 


Can the United States send 50 Ameri- 
can boys and 50 American planes, even 
under the name of Chiang Kai-shek, to 
make a shambles out of Tokyo without 
engaging in war? 

Mr.PEPPER. The Senator is now mis- 
quoting what he has just read. I sug- 
gested that the restrictions against vol- 
untary enlistment in the Chinese air 
force be stricken down. I did not suggest 


that the Government send American boys 


over there. I suggested removing the 


legal obstacles to their volunteering if 


they wanted to volunteer. Then I said 
that if America should sell to Chiang Kai- 
shek some first-class American bombing 
planes, his aviators, be they Americans or 
those of other nationalities, could use 
those bombing planes against some of 
the fragile Japanese cities, which would 
probably prevent a Japanese assault upon 
American interests and might save us a 
war with Japan. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me read what preceded 
that statement of the Senator: 

Let us demand and receive certain safe- 
guards this assassin lurking behind 
the door to stick a stiletto in our backs as 
soon as we become more engaged in the At- 
lantic. Like another Mussolini with his dag- 
ger poised on France when a moment of crisis 
came from Germany, stands Japan ready to 
assassinate us at the first possible opportunity. 


Then followed what I have just read. 

I think the Senator is quibbling when 
he says that he is not for war. There are 
other statements which I should be glad 
to read to the Senator. As I understand 
the Senator’s statement, nothing the 
United States does is ever war. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, again I 
say that the Senator is willing to shield 
himself behind the deceptive shroud of 
the word “war.” Again I remind the Sen- 
ator that he has been one of the loudest 
of those who, from the inception of this 
controversy, have said that everything 
we have already done is war. He has said 
that the President has already carried 
us to war, and that we are already in a 
war. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the Senator is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator says that 
we are now at war, I do not agree with 
the Senator’s definition of war. 

Mr. TAFT, I said that the Kearny 
incident was war, but that it was only a 
preliminary skirmish, so to speak, and 
that we could back out. I do not think 
that everything the President has done is 
war. That is the only thing I know of 
that was actually war. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to have 
the able Senator tell me whether or not 
we are now at war, in the opinion of the 
Senator. Are we at war now, in the 
opinion of the able Senator? 

Mr. TAFT. Well, we have had 


some—— 
Mr, PEPPER. Well, are we at war— 
yes or no? [Laughter] 


Mr. TAFT. No; we are not at war, of 
course 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. So we are 
— at war; and yet the events of shoot- 
ng—— 

Mr. TAFT. But we have today en- 
gaged in a warlike act which, unless the 
policy is brought to an end by the action 
of this Congress will constitute war. It 
is war today. But I say it is, so to speak, 
a preliminary skirmish from which we 
may still withdraw—and, incidentally, 
something from which we can withdraw, 
because the President was not authorized 
in any way to undertake the convoying 
of British ships to Britain. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President; a 
war is something, too, I take it, from 
which you can withdraw; so that is not 
the criterion, of course. 

Mr. President, the people know what 
war is. The people know when we are 
in a war. The Congress knows when we 
are in a war, and the whole world will 
know when we are in a war. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will gladly yield for 
any question or any statement of reason- 
able length, but I do not want the Sen- 
ator to make his own speech in my time. 
I will gladly yield for anything that is 
a reasonable question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Apparently the Sen- 
ator is suspicious that I want to make a 
speech. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; from experience. 
[LLaughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I can assure him that 
Iam not going to make a speech. I wish 
to say to the Senator that I have seen 
articles in magazines and I have seen edi- 
torials in newspapers from one end of the 
country to the other saying that we are 
in the war and, consequently, since we 
are in the war, we should stop speaking 
against participation in the war, and 
everything of that kind. In every speech 
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I have made from one end of the country 
to the other I have said that we are not 
in the war, and I feel that we are not in 
the war. 


The speech the President made last 
night was a speech which, to me, indi- 
cated very clearly that he feels we are 
in the war and also that we should get 
further into the war. I cannot put any 
other construction upon that speech; 
and I must confess that while I felt that 
the steps we were taking were steps 
which ultimately would lead us into the 
war, I have felt that the President really 
did not want to take us into the war, but 
that he was being pushed into the war 
by the Willkies, the Dorothy Thompsons, 
the Knoxes, and many other persons. 
But after hearing the speech last night 
Iam afraid I am going to have to change 
my opinion and come to the conclusion 
that as a matter of fact the President 
himself wants to go to war. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad the able Senator suggested that 
point. I realize, as I said in the begin- 
ning, that there is a sharp difference of 
opinion among patriotic Americans as to 
the best way to defend America. I do 
not believe the able Senator from Mon- 
tana would question the patriotism of 
the American President who was elected 
by the American people. I do not believe 
the able Senator from Montana would 
honestly attribute to him any sinister de- 
sign or scheme or purpose other than to 
the best of his ability, as God gives him 
wisdom in this tragic time, to do what is 
best for his country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say— 

Mr. PEPPER, If the Senator will per- 
mit me to finish the answer, then he can 
comment a little later if he desires to 
do so. j 

Mr. President, I am not the spokesman 
for the President; but from his public 
utterances I have gained the impression 
that he feels—and speaking for myself, 
and I can speak only for myself, I favor 
an unequivocal declaration and assertion 
to that effect—that Hitler shall be 
crushed, that Hitler shall be defeated. 
I say that without any hesitation or re- 
luctance, and I said it for the first. time 
in this Senate in 1940, on the 21st of 
May, when I introduced the first reso- 
lution proposing that, at the discretion 
of the President, the United States be 
allowed to sell to the Allies airplanes be- 
longing to our own Army and Navy. 

Mr. WHEELER rose. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator from 
Montana will indulge me—at that time, 
when I introduced the resolution, I said: 


Mr. President, in contact a few moments 
ago with the Associated Press, I received 
very startling news that the German forces 
have captured the town of Abbeville, which 
is within 15 miles of the English Channel, 
and that the Ninth French Army, with Gen- 
eral Giraud of that Army, have been captured, 
and that there is considered to be something 
approaching disorder in the armies of the 


Allied Powers. 


In view of that situation, which may be 
the turning point in the history of our civili- 
zation, we know how low must be the morale 
of the powers who are fighting the battle of 
liberty and freedom in Europe today, We all 
know that they have been out-maneuvered 
and have had to face a superior air power. 
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We know that under the law of this country 
they have been permitted to purchase air- 
planes here, which have been produced rela- 
tively as rapidly as our factory facilities 
would allow, but I feel, and I think there 
are many other Senators in this body who feel 
that the next few hours, or certainly the 
next few days, may determine what kind of a 
world this is going to be. 

I think that the case which presents itself 
to the United States is one of stopping the 
danger at its source, more than that of dis- 
tributing our energies over a wide territory 
against the danger which does emanate from 
a specific source. We are interested in our 
national defense, but the best way to assure 
our national defense is to see to it that 
Hitlerism does not dominate the world by 
force. 

The war must be kept over there. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, now 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Pardon me, please. 
Then a little later, Mr. President, I made 
one statement, and it is the only refer- 
ence I shall make of that character. It 
was quoted in the column of Mr. Ray- 
mond Clapper. 

Mr. WHEELER. When was the quo- 
tation made? 

Mr. PEPPER. The quotation was 
made on the 25th of May 1940. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was that when he 
was registered with the State Depart- 
ment as a British agent, or was it before 
that time? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know about 
that. I am simply referring to Mr. Clap- 
per’s article because it is the handiest 
source from which to obtain the remarks 
of the Senator from Florida. I have a 
very high opinion of Mr. Clapper; but if 
the Senator from Montana does not, that 
is his business. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am simply saying 
that apparently Mr. Clapper did have a 
change of heart; because after he was 
registered at the State Department as a 
British agent, the tenor of his articles 
was changed completely. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. I am quot- 
ing the sentence I uttered on this floor, 
Mr. President; that is my purpose in 
quoting this article of Mr. Clapper’s: 

I am not going to let a day pass when I do 
not raise my voice against the folly of sitting 
back wishfully hoping that the enemy will 
not attack us or may not attack us, and not 
doing something while it will be effective and 
before it is too late. * * Now, we can 
turn the scales of battle by goods and by 
money and by airplanes, and perhaps even 
more, by a straightforward, manly declaration 
that we have enough of self-respect and 
enough affection for the institutions of de- 
mocracy to tell Hitler that we are his eternal 
and mortal enemy, and that it is our will that 
as a political power he shall be destroyed from 
the face of the earth, and that every item of 
our strength and every bit of our courage and 
all of our resources we dedicate to the honor- 
able cause of his destruction as the arch foe 
of decent men. 


Mr. WHEELER. Now will the Sena- 
tor permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will, gladly. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to say to the 
Senator from Florida that, as he knows, 
I have previously complimented the Sen- 
ator from Florida because of the fact 
that he has either known in advance 
what the administration was going to do 
and had expounded the administration’s 
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philosophy with reference to the situa- 
tion, on the floor of the Senate, or else 
the administration has followed him. 
Because the Senator from Florida has 
from the very beginning urged the very 
steps from time to time which the ad- 
ministration has subsequently taken; 
and the Senator from Florida has stood 
on this floor, day after day and time after 
time, urging these steps, while almost 
every other Member of the Senate, ex- 
cept possibly the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr, Lee], has disagreed with the 
Senator from Florida, and has said that 
we were not going to take such and such 
a step and that we were not going to do 
so and so; and they have had completely 
to eat their words, day after day, and 
in speech after speech, 

With reference to the President, I say 
to the Senator from Florida quite 
frankly—and I am not one of those who 
objects to American citizens or Ameri- 
can Senators disagreeing with me as to 
what is the best way to stop Mr. Hitler; 
I want to stop him just the same as the 
Senator from Florida does, and the same 
as everyone else in this body does. But 
I resent, and I think the administration 
and every Member on the floor of the 
Senate ought to resent, British and other 
royal refugees coming to the United 
States and trying to tell the people of 
the United States of America that they 
ought to go into the war to save democ- 
racy, in Europe, when they themselves 
left Europe and brought their gold with 
them to the United States or took it to 
England. Now, almost from one end of 
this country to the other, they are carry- 
ing on propaganda to get the American 
people into Europe’s war. I resent Eng- 
lishmen and royal refugees coming here 
and doing that at a time when we were 
supposed to be neutral. 

Of course, I cannot believe, and will 
not believe, that the President of the 
United States has any ulterior motive, 
that he wants to take this country into 
war. I think he is mistaken in the steps 
he is taking today, just as I think the 
Senator from Florida is mistaken in his 
views with reference to the matter, but I 
also think the Senator from Florida is 
honest in his convictions, and I hore that 
he gives me credit for being honest in 
the convictions which I myself shall ex- 
press and have expressed upon the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator for 
his comment. I advert to it not because 
it is necessary, but I certainly never 
questioned in any sense of the word the 
patriotism or the right of the able Sen- 
ator from Montana or any other Senator 
to follow the course which he thinks is 
best in order to defend America, I 
started by saying that all of us are patri- 
otic, all of us want to save America, and 
the question is, What is the best way to 
do it? 

Mr. CLARE of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will gladly yield, but I 
admonished my able friend from Mon- 
tana, whose persistence when he begins 
to speak is even beyond his own control, 
that I did not want to do more than an- 
swer a question. If the Senator wants 
to ask a question, I am glad to yield, 
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Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I merely want 
to ask the Senator if a constitutional 
declaration of war is necessary to defeat 
Hitler, would the Senator from Florida 
favor such a declaration of war? 

Mr. PEPPER. Les, sir; and I am glad 
the Senator has given me an opportu- 
nity to refer to that, although I was go- 
ing to make my position very clear. 
Mr. President, I am not in controversy 
here, or in issue; but I want to say that, 
within my recollection, the President of 
the United States has never yet told me 
or intimated to me that I should say one 
thing about foreign policy or anything 
else, but I have the privilege of repre- 
senting, in part, a sovereign State in the 
American Union, and, so long as I do, I 
am going to give utterance to such senti- 
ments about local or foreign issues as 
are a part of my convictions. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Does the Sen- 
ator think that Hitler could be defeated 
short of a declaration of war by the 
United States? 

Mr. PEPPER. I answer, “Yes.” 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Will the Sen- 
ator from Florida amplify his statement? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will be delighted to 
do so in a moment. The question raises 
the crucial issue that is presented by the 
pending legislation. I say that the pur- 
pose of the President and the purpose of 
those who have supported the same policy 
which he favors has been to accomplish 
just that—the defeat of Hitler without 
America going to war. I say that per- 
haps without intending it, the able Sen- 
ators from Montana and Idaho and some 
of the other Senators on their side, with 
the utmost sincerity, have shackled wher- 
ever they could that policy; in other 
words, that policy has not yet had a fair 
chance. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the 
Senator that I have never advocated any- 
thing except what the President himself 
advocated when he was a candidate for 
election in 1936 and 1940. I stand today 
on the same platform the President stood 
on, and I am advocating exactly what he 
advocated with reference to the Neutral- 
ity Act, as I shall point out later. He 
used some very eloquent words in 1940. 
I believed his words then when he used 
them with reference to the Neutrality 
Act; I have not changed my opinion; ap- 
parently he has. I do not cee any reason 
for changing my opinion, because, as a 
matter of fact, if the Senator will ex- 
amine the record, he will find, I think, 
that today Hitler is in a much weaker 
position than he was when the President 
made his speeches in the campaign of 
1940. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator, 
and, if he will forgive me, unless he wants 
to ask a question, I shall respectfully 
decline further to yield, because I desire 
to terminate my remarks. 

Mr, President, today the Senate is faced 
with the issue of whether methods other 
than war shall be given a fair trial. We 
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have known all along that if we saved 
our country from war and at the same 
time from Hitler it would take the ut- 
most of exertion in money and in ma- 
terials. Suppose an appropriation were 
proposed for lend-lease aid and Senators 
cut the appropriation half in two; then 
would it De fair to say that Roosevelt had 
failed in his policy? 

If today by strikes or employer's’ greed 
or public indifference or anything else 
the flood of materials from potential fac- 
tories and products from the farms of the 
country is reduced or production is pre- 
vented, the alternative to war has not 
been given a fair chance. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield there? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. If certain responsible offi- 
cers of the Government go about over the 
country assuring strikers and laborers 
that there is no emergency, regardless of 
what the President has said, does not the 
Senator from Florida think that such 
action encourages the workmen to stop 
production? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have said, from the 
beginning, that, while legislation to en- 
able the Government to deal adequately 
with the necessities of the situation is, 
I think, desirable, and I have at times 
voted for some of it and am ready to 
vote for more, there is just one thing 
that will cause America to do its best, and 
that is an aroused and indignant public 
opinion. We vote every day in this body 
according to the refiection of public opin- 
ion from the country, and in the last 
analysis, we will probably vote on the 
pending measure according to the way 
the country reacts to the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. I say that when 
America becomes of one will and one 
mind, determined to crush Hitler, and 
to throw our whole soul into an effort 
to crush Hitler, and save our peace at 
the same time, we will see the factories 
begin to operate with a new energy, and 
the wheels to whirl with a speed which 
they never had, and Americans cheer- 
fully to accept the sacrifice that is en- 
tailed by the defense effort. Then men 
will quit thinking about profit and labor 
unions of wages or hours or anything 
else for the time being, and think about 
crushing Hitler and saving the blood of 
their sons from being spilled upon the 
battlefields of South America or some- 
where else where we will eventually have 
to meet a conquering Hitler if this Nation 
is to live. 

Mr, LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr.LEE. Butif the public are drugged 
into an unnatural sleep by the doctrine 
of false security which the isolationists 
have preached, does the Senator think 
then the public will become aroused to 
such a pitch as will give us the maximum 
in production which is so necessary for 
the success of our short-of-war pro- 
gram? 

Mr. PEPPER. Obviously not. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? z 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield, 
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Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator 
was exceedingly candid in answering my 
first question, that is, whether if a con- 
stitutional declaration of war were nec- 
essary to defeat Hitler he would favor it. 
He said he would favor it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. May I follow 
that up by asking the Senator if an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force to Europe in de- 
fense of a declaration of war is necessary 
to defeat Hitler, would the Senator favor 
that? 

Mr. PEPPER. Remembering now the 
exact language of the Senator’s ques- 
tion—which I beg not to be misquoted— 
the answer to that is “yes.” 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. I stop at no sacrifice on 
the part of this country to defeat Hitler 
if all other measures fail after fair trial; 
but the Senator from Idaho is one of 
those who have not been willing to give 
the alternative a fair trial, and are not 
willing today. You would rather say, “I 
will risk war with Hitler a year or 2 years 
or 5 years from now. I will risk meeting 
him in the ultimate future. I will risk 
his dominating the Eastern Hemisphere 
rather than risk sending a few ships to a 
belligerent port, or convoying some Amer- 
ican merchant material on the way to get 
the tools into the hands of those who 
stand against his bloody assault today.” 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Plus an expe- 
ditionary force of American boys. 

Mr. PEPPER. Nobody has said any- 
thing about an expeditionary force ex- 
cept the opposition. They are always the 
ones who have referred to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. ‘The Senator 
from Florida said he would send an expe- 
ditionary force if it was necessary to de- 
feat Hitler. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. I will ask 
the Senator from Idaho a question. 
Would he prefer to be the victim of Hitler 
rather than to send an expeditionary 
force? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Well, now—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Answer the question 
“Yes” or “No” as I did. {Laughter in the 
galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). The occupants 
of the galleries will preserve order. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Now that the 
Senator has asked me a question, will he 
permit me to reply? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
want to send an expeditionary force to 
Europe. I would vote against a declara- 
tion of war. I do not want to send an 
expeditionary force to South America or 
to Canada. I do not want to send one 
anywhere, Mr. President; and just as the 
the policy of the President and the ma- 
jority, to which the able Senator from 
Idaho has not been able to subscribe, just 
as, in the language of Mr. Cudahy and 
many others, the policy we followed in 
the past has saved our peace and kept 
Hitler from the conquest of Britain to 
this day. I believe as I live that we can 
still, by giving the alternative to war a 
fair chance, eventually accomplish the 
double purpose of crushing Hitler and 
keeping out of war. 
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Now I am going to address myself to 
the method of crushing Hitler and saving 
us from ever having to send an expedi- 
tionary force. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Does the Sen- 
ator think that can be done? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do, and I shall ad- 
dress myself right now to how I think it 
can be done. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator 
from Florida is going to address himself, 
as I understand, to how we can defeat 
Hitler without sending an expeditionary 
force to Europe. 

Mr, PEPPER. I shall gladly do so. 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I shall be very 
happy to listen. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 


propose 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield before he pro- 
ceeds further? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have the 
Senator from Idaho answer the question 
of the Senator from Florida before the 
Senator from Florida starts on another 
line of thought. 

Mr, CLARK of Idaho. I may say to 
the Senator from Illinois that I was about 
to attempt to answer the question of the 
Senator from Florida when, I think, he 
ran into another subject. Will the Sen- 
ator from Florida repeat his question? I 
shall be happy to try to answer it. 

Mr. PEPPER. The question was, 
Would the Senator from Idaho prefer 
that this country become the victim of 
Hitler rather than to send an expedi- 
tionary force? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. 
the Senator’s question 

Mr. PEPPER. “Yes” or “no.” 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Oh, well, of 
course “no.” All right; “no”; but let me 
amplify. The Senator from Florida am- 
plified, did he not? Let me say that the 
Senator from Florida has assumed that 
we will become a victim of Hitler. 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, no! 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Let me ask the 
Senator a further question. What pos- 
sible ground has he for assuming that 
this country will become a victim of Hit- 
ler, which is the premise of his question? 

Mr, PEPPER. I will answer that, and 
I will say that the Senator from Idaho 
also assumes the necessity of sending an 
expeditionary force; does he not? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Yes, but I 
asked the question on that assumption. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I not be permitted 
to cherish a little assumption to my 
breast also? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator 
usually does without permission. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator asked that question, because 
it is the crux of this whole matter. 

It has been said by certain British gen- 
erals—and I know the opposition will 
quote them and has quoted them—that 
to defeat Hitler it was necessary that we 
send an expeditionary force to Europe. 
Remember, Mr. President, that we are 
yet the masters of our own course. We 
decide what we shall do to defend Amer- 
ica. Everything we have done from the 
beginning has had in the policy of this 
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country but one purpose, and that was 
to defend America. Iam sorry the phrase 
“aid to Britain” ever found utterance in 
a single mouth. I have never voted a dol- 
lar to aid Britain. I have no right to do 
So, unless there is a catastrophe in that 
country like the earthquake in Japan. I 
would vote to aid Japan, as much as I de- 
test the Japanese, as we did vote to give 
them money from the Federal Treasury 
if they were devastated by an earthquake. 

But lend-lease money, these policies 
that we have pursued, were not intended 
to aid Britain. They were as much in- 
tended to aid Russia, or China, or Yugo- 
Slavia, or Greece, or any other opponent 
of Hitler as they were to aid Britain. 

But Britain happened to be the strong- 
est of the opposition. She happened to 
have exhibited heroic courage when she 
was disarmed and assaulted, her homes 
battered down by villainous bombs, her 
children mangled, and her altars pro- 
faned. That heroic, calm courage per- 
haps stemmed the tide of an aggressor’s 
conquest of the world. So, of course, it is 
only natural that we thought primarily 
in terms of helping the most vigorous of 
the opposition. 

But the day Hitler assaulted Russia, 
I will say to my able friend, I gave to the 
Associated Press a statement in which I 
said that I thought Russia was as much 
entitled to the benefits of the Lend-Lease 
Act as Britain was; and I apply the same 
principle to any and every opponent of 
Hitler. 

So, Mr. President, we are not going to 
let British generals or anybody else tell 
us how we shall defend America. That 
is the first point. Pershing did not let 
the British or the French tell him how 
to use the American Army. Thank God! 
With the support of an American Presi- 
dent he kept it an independent force, 
without which, in my opinion, the other 
struggle would not have been decided 
against the Hitler of 1914-18. 

So, Mr. President, it is not men that 
the enemies of Hitler need. It is tanks 
and guns and airplanes. I read here last 
Thursday afternoon, from the Evening 
Star, what Lord Beaverbrook had said in 
the Hcusc of Lords when he came back 
from Russia. He said that Stalin said, 
“The one who can make the most motors 
is going to win this war,” which, he added, 
gave much satisfaction to Mr. Harriman, 
because his country was making more 
motors than any other nation in the 
world. Nobody, so far as I know, ques- 
tioned that statement. Stalin said cer- 
tain other things that Lord Beaverbrook 
reported to the British House of Lords; 
that is, that when they achieved a proper 
quantity and coordination of tanks and 
airplanes they could stop Hitler. At 
least, that course has not failed yet. We 
have not given them an adequate supply 
to see whether they could stop him with 
them or not. 

Russia has 160,000,000 people. That 
was her population. I did not see the 
Senators of the opposition jumping to 
the front here when Russia was assaulted, 
trying to preserve Russia’s manpower. 
They let them be crucified every passing 
day and night. They did not seem very 
much interested to save Russia’s men 
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with American materials that would 
stand as a bar to Hitler’s eastern assault. 

Britain has 40,000,000 people in the 
British Isles. We hear Senators every 
day tell us how populous is the British 
Empire. Although Canadian soldiers 
abroad are volunteers, and Senators 
have criticized Canada because she did 
not have conscription to send her men 
overseas, Canada has already sent 
abroad a number of volunteers which, 
compared to our population, would have 
been like sending 3,000,000 men abroad 
from the United States of America. 
Australia, New Zealand, the whole Brit- 
ish family, is splendidly loyal—even In- 
dia. a n wants to make a claim 
about have seen the stimulating 
figures on how many men from India 
have come into this contest on the side 
of Britain, although I am not going to 
digress to discuss what should be the 
future of India, because I want to see 
them have the freedom which every 
other people in the world should enjoy 
when this struggle ic eventually over. 
So it is not manpower that the enemies 
of Hitler need: it is material and ma- 
chines. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What does 
the Senator, then, understand to be the 
basis of the publicly expressed opinion 
of Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell and Gen- 
eral Auchinleck, the two leading British 
soldiers of the present day, that it will be 
absolutely necessary to have an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force, and that the 
war cannot be won without it? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I said a 
moment ago that I assume that those 
British generals were stating their hon- 
est convictions; but I also said, as the 
able Senator from Missouri—who served 
gallantly in the world War—knows, 
that some British generals said that if 
we did not infiltrate the American Army 
into the British and French Armies in 
the World War, the Allies would lose 
that war, too. Pershing did not do it, 
and we did not lose the war. So the 
British generals are no more infallible 
than are other people on earth. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that this 
member of Parliament who was an aide of 
Lord Beaverbrook, who called upon me a 
couple of weeks ago, said to me defi- 
nitely that they needed 3,000,000 men 
from the United States. He stated that 
England would match man for man with 
the 3,000,000 men, and that that was the 
only way in which they could eventually 
defeat Hitler. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
statement given to the Senator in pri- 
vate conversation, and no doubt correctly 
reported by the Senator to the Senate, 
might have represented the honest opin- 
ion of the speaker. I am not going into 
whether he thought that or not; I am 
going into the question of whether those 
are the facts. 

Germany never had more than seventy 
or eighty million population, not over 
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80,000,000 even after they took in Sude- 
tenland and some other territory. They 
have certainly lost millions of men 
through disability, if not death, during 
the course of this struggle. 

But even beyond that, this has become 
a war of economies, a struggle between 
economic systems, between nations in 
morale and material, and not only as to 
men on the firing line. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. I have not been able to 
understand why an empire with 400,000,- 
000 men could not get enough of an army 
to Africa to continue the Libyan defen- 
sive, or even to hold the line they had 
obtained, and why they had to send a 
rather limited force to Greece. If they 
are not short of men, why could not 
England, the year after the war began, 
have placed a million men in Africa, in- 
stead of three or four hundred thousand? 

Mr. PEPPER. Because they have not 
the materials for those men. That is the 
reason. There was a time when the 
Libyan defensive was almost devoid of 
tanks. They had two contingents of 
tanks which they were using to resist the 
attack. They sent one-half of them back 
to Alexandria, or thereabouts, to be re- 
paired, and they lost nearly all the others 
in some unexpected and unfavorable as- 
sault which the Germans—reinforced by 
Italians and supplies which had been sent 
across the Mediterranean—made. There 
was a time when the British Army was 
relatively without tanks in its defense of 
Libya. The Senator knows that some of 
the vessels which have gone from the 
United States around through the Red 
Sea have taken the hazards they have 
taken in an effort to get equipment into 
the hands of the British Libyan Army. 

Mr. TAFT. The army itself was never 
bigger than about 150,000, according to 
all reports, with the British having power 
to draw on the entire British Empire, 
with 400,000,000 people, outside of the 
English themselves, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, what 
good would a million men do without 
modern equipment with which to resist 
an army equipped with that kind of ma- 
chines? It is not a question, I repeat, of 
men, but of materials, and that is what 
is involved in the pending measure to- 
day, the getting of materials to those 
men who are fighting against Hitler. 

Mr. TAFT. If there had been a suffi- 
cient number of men there, with even a 
limited amount of materials, they could 
have as least held the Libyan line which 
they captured. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am giving the Sena- 
tor the benefit of my information, and 
he is entitled to the benefit of his belief. 

Mr, CLARK of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Florida is still 
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of the opinion that only by an uninter- 
rupted supply of materials can Hitler be 
defeated. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad the Senator 
draws me back to that question. I had 
not finished the discussion of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am trying to 
put a fair interpretation on what the 
Senator has said. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will not the Senator 
permit me to finish the answer to his 
earlier question? He might sit down and 
be more comfortable; it will take me a 
little time. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. May I ask the 
Senator another question first? Then 
he will be able to answer two questions at 
once. 

Mr, PEPPER, Gladly. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. If the Neutrality 
Act shall be repealed, and we undertake 
to do what the Senator thinks and hopes, 
as we all do—will be the solution—that 
is, furnish the necessary materials—does 
the Senator think that if our ships are 
sent over to English ports with these nec- 
essary materials, they will be sunk? 

Mr. PEPPER. It depends on the effec- 
tiveness of the American Navy and the 
skill of those American ships. Possibly 
some of them will be sunk. Probably the 
vast majority of them, with adequate 
protection from the Navy and with 
proper armament—I mean arms upon 
those ships which are merchantmen— 
will deliver the goods. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I think the Sen- 
ator’s answer is a very fair one. If some 
of those ships are sunk, then will the 
Senator be willing to vote, we will say, 
for a constitutional declaration of war? 

Mr. PEPPER. The answer is “No.” 
3 CLARK of Idaho. The answer is 
K o”? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am sorry to 
have intruded on the Senator, but I 
thank him for his very able address. 

Mr. PEPPER, I thank the Senator, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. I should like to suggest 
to the Senator that there are American 
ships being fired upon and American 
ships going down at the present time in 
the defensive waters of the United States, 
in the Western Hemisphere, and every 
United States Senator upon three differ- 
ent occasions since I have been in the 
Senate, in the last 3 years, has solemnly 
proclaimed that we would defend rights 
with our ingenuity, our money, and our 
manpower, if necessary. So it is not a 
question of whether or not these ships 
are going to be sunk as they sail into Brit- 
ish ports. They have already been fired 
upon, they have already been going down, 
far, far away from any zone which has 
ever been outlined by Adolf Hitler as a 
combat zone, where our ships could 
not go. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. May I intrude 
just for the purpose of asking the Senator 
from Illinois a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, I should like to conclude my re- 
marks, and answer the Senator’s other 
two questions, 
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Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I think the 
Senator is entirely within his rights, and 
without intruding on the Senator’s time, 
may I say that not a single ship flying 
the American flag has been fired upon 
with a torpedo in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, outside of the Robin Moor. 


Mr. PEPPER. I shall advert to that. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator from 
Florida will yield, I shall be glad to an- 
swer. The Senator from Idaho either 
does not know where the Western Hemi- 
sphere is, or the Senator from Illinois 
does not know. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois name er ship 
which has been sunk in Western 
Hemisphere, flying the American flag, 
even according to the interpretation by 
the Senator from Illinois of the Western 
Hemisphere? 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall 
gladly go into the question of ship sink- 
ings within a short time. 

I stated in the first place that it was 
not men, but equipment; that the enemies 
of Hitler needed. 

In the second place, I said that Hitler’s 
supply of men is not inexhaustible. I 
have read reports to the effect that on 
the Russian front men far below the ordi- 
nary standards of the German soldier 
have been pressed into service there. So 
even Hitler’s men will sometime be no 
more for him to hurl in his purposes of 
conquest. 

In the third place, this is a war of raw 
materials as much as of men, This coun- 
try itself is dependent upon strategic and 
critical materials from abroad for ability 
to defend itself with its own armament. 
I will show a little later that those mate- 
rials are coming from remote areas on 
the other side of the earth. 

Hitler had stored up food, we are in- 
formed by the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, for about a 
year. I do not know from what date 
that year was figured, but even if he 
stored it up a minute ago, that would 
mean he has stored up food for only a 
year hence. I think that had to do with 
the beginning of the war, or a period at 
least half way through the war up to 
date. 


In addition to that, we know that Hitler 
used agricultural commodities and raw 
materials, which he has gotten from 
South America and other areas of the 
earth, for the purpose of buying critical 
and strategic materials with which to 
build up his stores in Germany before the 
war started. 

We know that he was spending at least 
half the national income of Germany to 
build up a war supply before the war 
started. He started in 1933, and has kept 
that up ever since. But we know that 
Germany is a poor country, that she does 
not have vast quantities of war mate- 
rials of the kind necessary to make 
modern implements of war. We know 
that one of the reasons why Hitler as- 
sailed Russia, and why he took the 
Balkans, and why he is trying to get the 
Black Sea and northern Africa and the 
Near East, is his desire to get his hands 
on the oil and the chromium ore and the 
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other supplies without which his war ma- 
chine will stall of its own inertia. 

So if we can keep Hitler in Europe; 
if we can keep the Russians across his 
path to the Near East and to Africa and 
Asia, and out of the control of the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea; if we can 
keep the British Navy around him as he 
is confined to Europe; if we can keep the 
Royal Air Force continuing to bruise his 
evil head-and to batter down the morale 
of his people, as well as his storehouses 
and his factories; if we can keep raw 
materials away from him, from the Near 
East, the Far East, and from the eastern 
part of Russia and Asia and Africa, 
there will come an eventual day when 
Hitler will fall of his own inability to go 
ahead. Particularly, Mr. President, when 
he shall be met by the armies of Russia, 
and the armies of the British Empire, 
and the disturbed and agitating popula- 
Ne that today writhe under his evil 

eel. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Is it not true that a dictator 
is like a top which, when it stops going, 
falls down? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

So, Mr. President, I say that if we will 
get materials from this country to those 
defenders against Hitler, they can hold 
him somewhere. He may, if he breaks 
the Russian line, take the Near East, be- 
cause the British and the Russians do not 
have these strategic materials and im- 
plements of war which they ought to 
have from us. He may spill over into 
the area around the Mediterranean, 
which is going to be the purpose of his 
winter campaign. He may even drive 
the British out of the Mediterranean— 
God forbid that he shall! But, Mr. 
President, somewhere there will be a 
line. Somewhere there will be an enemy 
drawn up against him. Wherever that 
enemy is, I want to give it tanks and air- 
planes and guns and powder and cannon. 
I want to give it, Mr. President, the mate- 
rials with which it may continue to re- 
sist Hitler’s assaults, 

If Hitler’s line of supplies, therefore, 
is lengthened by yet more miles, and tens 
of miles, and hundreds of miles; if the 
front is in Africa, and in Asia, in India, 
that means he has that much farther 
to carry his men and his supplies, and 
some day the retribution of the earth 
will fall like an avenging sword upon his 
neck, 

Mr. President, I believe if we will give 
this method of saving America by money 
and materials a fair chance, that it can 
eventually—not tomorrow, not next 
week, perhaps not the next year or the 
year after—but it can eventually choke 
Hitler back into impotence in his own 
dark Teutonic forests. 

But, Mr. President, I know that df he 
had conquered England, as these wit- 
nesses said he would have done within 
the last year if we had not helped Eng- 
land, and he today had England under 
his heel, if he had the mastery of the 
British Navy the way he has the control 
of the French Navy today, if there were 
no British Empire to rally against him, 
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whose hundreds of millions of men and 
hundreds of millions of money could not 
be thrown into the battle against him—if 
that heroie British courage were not to- 
day standing in his path wherever he 
turned, I would not feel as I do today, 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK] 
would not feel as he does today, about 
the security and the integrity of the 
United States of America and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Did I under- 
stand the Senator to say that some of the 
witnesses who testified in these hearings 
said that Hitler would have conquered 
England had we not sent aid? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, sir. Ex-Ambassa- 
dor Cudahy said it in the testimony before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, a copy 
of which I have in my hand. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Did he suggest 
how that would have been done, may I 
ask the Senator? : 

Mr, PEPPER. I did not ask him. He 
just said that. [Laughter.] He was cer- 
tainly on the ground and had an oppor- 
tunity to know more about it than I do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did not the Senator 
himself make a statement a few days ago 
on the floor of the Senate in which he 
advised the Senate that some man high 
in public life in England made the same 
sort of contention? 

Mr. PEPPER. The statement has re- 
peatedly been made in England, Mr. 
President, that we have saved them by 
coming to their aid. 

Mr. LUCAS. And it was so stated by 
Mr. Cordell Hull before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, was it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is exactly correct. 
And yet everyone of those methods, Mr. 
President, by which we saved them, has 
been opposed by our friends of the oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. I may refresh the Senator’s 
memory with respect to the testimony of 
Mr. Cudahy, and I should like the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho. Did not 
Mr. Cudahy, after describing the ma- 
terials of war which the English left on 
the shores at Dunkerque, state that if it 
had not been for the rifles which the 
United States sent to Britain, that Brit- 
ain would have gone down? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; he made that 
statement, and it is contained in the 
testimony. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Of course, if 
Mr, Cudahy made that statement he 
made it. But I have never yet heard it 
made by a competent military or naval 
authority. It is inconceivable to me that 
Hitler had any way of getting his armies 
over to England in order to effect a con- 
quest, It may be that the Senator from 
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Florida (Mr. PEPPER] or the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] have some explana- 
tion of how that might be done. If so I 
should like to hear it. 


Mr. PEPPER. I will have to leave the 


Senator to form his own opinion about 
that matter. He can argue with Mr. 
Cudahy about that if he wants to. I was 
quoting Mr. Cudahy on the subject. 

Mr. President, was it the United States 
which started the shooting in respect to 
this war? We occupied Iceland, yes. 
Why? To defend America and because 
Hitler had already ruthlessly captured 
the country to which the allegiance of 
Iceland ran. It was for purposes of de- 
fense of this hemisphere, and not for 
offensive purposes. We were supplying 
that territory with food and shelter and 
mail and the other necessities for its 
comfort and subsistence when our ships 
were attacked. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but I 
have before me a map showing Hitler's 
restricted zone in which he forbade the 
ships of other nations to come upon the 
penalty of being sunk. Suppose we had 
taken Mr. Hitler at his word. There has 
not been any American ship—I mean 
ship flying the American flag—sunk in 
that area. Where have they been sunk? 
I have here a map which shows where 
they were sunk. They were sunk in the 
southern Atlantic, more than a thousand 
miles, two thousand miles, from Hitler’s 
restricted zone. Were they carrying 
contraband? No. The Lehigh was 
empty, bound to a port on the western 
coast of Africa to get materials for the 
United States of America, and not for 
Britain. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator realizes, 
I suppose, of course, that Hitler has two 
restricted zones, one on a map and 
another in his mind. 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, that is a good way 
of putting it. In his mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are forbidden every area upon 
the high seas where he thinks anything 
we do will be inimical to his purpose of 
conquering the world. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point for 
a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. 
Senator know that? 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, men manifest the 
inclination of their minds by what they 
do and what they say, I will say to the 
Senator; and a fool, though a wayfaring 
man, could not think anything else of 
Hitler from what he has said and what 
he has done. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. That is a per- 
fectly logical answer. Would not the 
Senator advocate making America an 
armed camp in order to prevent any such 
possibility as that? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall show in a mo- 
ment that in my humble opinion we 
cannot successfully defend ourselves 
against Hitler merely by building de- 
fenses inside continental United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I shall be most 
interested in that discussion. 


How does the 
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Mr. PEPPER. I shall be delighted to 
come to that point later if the Senator 
will allow me to finish this other thought. 

So, Mr. President, not in the restricted 
zone drawn off by Hitler, but far away 
in the South Atlantic; not carrying 
contraband, but empty; not bound to a 
belligerent port, but to a nonbelligerent 
port; not to get materials for Britain, 
but for America; and flying the American 
flag, the Lehigh was sunk on October 19, 
1941. The same was true of the Robin 
Moor and of the City of Rayville, which 
was sunk by a mine. Mr, President, 
anybody who relies upon the word of 
Hitler commits an absolute folly. One 
of the ships recently sunk was a ship 
called the Bold Venture. It happened 
to be flying the flag of Panama, although 
it was American-owned and operated. 
It was sunk on the 16th of October, 1941. 
I thought it might be appropriate to read 
to the Senate some lines which were 
written on that event by a great Amer- 
ican who prefers to remain anonymous: 

“BOLD VENTURE” 

They — the Bold Venture and Senators 
said: 

“She should haye been riding at anchor 
instead. 

If only. she'd stayed in a port of her own 

The nonl command would have left her 

one.“ 

“Who? The Bold Venture?” the Captain 

replied. 


They sank the Bold Venture and Senators 
said; 

“If sailors would only lie quiet in bed 

And shipping could only be tied to a rope - 

The Nazi command wouldn't hurt us—we 
hope.” 

“Who? The Bold Venture?” the Captain 
replied, 


They sank the Bold Venture and Senators 
said: 


“There’s nothing to fight for. They may not 
be dead. 

If only we'll keep all our ships off the seas 

The Nazis will leave us a place for our knees.” 

“Whose? The Bold Venture's?“ the people 
replied. 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, I am anxious to conclude my 
remarks, and I shall do so as rapidly as 
I can. 

Mr. President, it does not make any dif- 
ference where the ships are. It does not 
make any difference what they carry. It 
does not make any difference whether 
they are loaded or unloaded. It does not 
make any difference whose flag they fly. 
It does not make any difference what 
their destination is. Hitler has decreed 
the seas for his own, and, in his satanic 
opinion, everybody who goes into them is 
an interloper. 

Mr. President, can America live and 
defend herself and allow Hitler to win 
mastery over the Eastern Hemisphere 
and the Far East? A moment ago I said 
that if Hitler should succeed in his pur- 
pose of mastering the Near East, if he 
should drive the British out of the Medi- 
terranean and gain mastery over Africa 
and Asia, he would have dominion over a 
land area twice as large as all the rest of 
the land area on the earth. If he should 
achieve domination of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, he would have seven-eighths of 
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the world’s total population as his slaves. 
He would have the vastest storehouse of 
critical and strategic materials to be 
found anywhere on earth. If he should 
do nothing more than control those stores 
of materials he could dominate the earth. 


No later than this afternoon I talked 
to a prominent official of the Maritime 
Commission, who stated that without the 
critical and strategic materials which 
come to us from India, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, and the Netherlands Indies, Amer- 
ican economy and defense cannot be car- 
ried forward at satisfactory level. To- 
day America is dependent upon those 
areas for the very materials to forge the 
weapons of our own security. Whoever 
dominates those strategic areas, there- 
fore, dominates this modern, mechanized 
world. Hitler could keep us from ade- 
quately arming to defend ourselves if he 
could dominate those storehouses of ma- 
terials. The best source of chromium 
ore is in the Black Sea area, around which 
today he is trying to place his boa-con- 
strictor-like coils. 

So, from one area and another he is 
trying to exclude us, because he knows 
that if he can do so he will have the 
power eventually to bring even great 
America to her knees, 

What would Senators say if the very 
means of our existence were thus being 
cut away? Would it be self-defense for 
us to try to keep back the aggressor from 
those possessions? If rubber, tin, 
chromium, and all the other materials 
about which we have heard so much are 
cut off our great economy will be stalled, 
because we do not have those materials 
in this hemisphere in sufficient abund- 
ance to sustain our enlarged economy. 

Mr. President, I am talking about the 
America of the future. If Hitler should 
come to dominate the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere he would have mastery of the 
major part of the people, the principal 
resources, territory, and markets of the 
earth, as opposed to a population of 
230,000,000 in the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. As the able Senator from Okla- 
homa pointed out the other day, across 
the narrow south Atlantic his submarines 
and bombers would ply until it would be- 
come almost untenable for any other 
power. 

Then, with the possibility of interrupt- 
ing traffic through the Panama Canal, he 
would have the power to keep our own 
Pacific Fleet from coming to the aid of 
the Atlantic coast, or vice versa. Then 
we should be encircled. One giant arm 
would be extended from Europe and 
Africa while the other arm of his gigan- 
tic power would be extended toward 
Alaska, across the Bering Straits. Then 
he would have Japan as his ally, to be 
used against us at his will. 

Mr. President, across the Atlantic— 
not the North Atlantic so much as the 
South Atlantic—his evil sway would 
reach into the heart of every South 
American country. We had testimony 
which we had to exclude from this Rec- 
orp, and which, no doubt, motivated the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the recommendation it made 
to the Senate, as to the Hitler menace to 
the security of South America. We 
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must think not only about his external 
assault in the old-fashioned way, but 
also about the kind of attack he made 
upon Norway, where he infiltrated by 
propaganda and influence into the in- 
terior of the country and crushed it 
from within. 

If the South American countries 
should become Nazi-dominated states, 
with their armies, navies, and air forces 
in Hitler’s control, and we should say, 
“Let us send an expeditionary force to 
clean out these evil nests,” what would 
be said by the opposition? Distinguished 
colleagues of the opposition would cry, 
“Warmonger! Interventionist!” even 
though we should then, as now, be think- 
ing only of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
legitimate defense of our land. 

Mr. President, Senators differ about 
the destiny of America. There are per- 
haps some who think that we had no 
higher purpose in our creation than to 
disseminate across the face of the earth 
the marvels of modern science—the re- 
frigerator, the radio, the automobile, and 
the gadgets which have had so much to 
do with making America a paradise of 
magic. 

Mr. President, I am an old-fashioned 
believer in an old-fashioned God. I be- 
lieve that God rose in His Heaven to 
create certain great things; and I know 
that one of them was this fabled land, 
the Atlantis of ancient Greek legend. I 
think He had the high purpose of sending 
forth from these shores the impulse to 
make a better world. I know that when 
America has been America it has been a 
crusading America, and not a shriveling, 
timid, retreating people who dared not 
say their sentiments to the whole world. 
During every crisis in our history when 
we thought only of ourselves, in the nar- 
row sense we paid a terrible price. We 
profaned our temples and wrecked our 
homes, and morality fled even from the 
American family altar in the days when 
certain Senators made this Nation re- 
pudiate the possibility of a better world 
through the best instrument yet found by 
the human race—the League of Nations, 

So, Mr. President, I contemplate not 
an America that shall be an ar.ned camp, 
as my able friend says, against the ulti- 
mate “Der Tag,” when Hitler will assault 
this continent. I do not want America’s 
boys to be reared for conscript armies. I 
do not want America’s income to be 
turned to the purposes of war. I want to 
have done with priorities and conscrip- 
tion. Let the boys go home and let the 
priority restrictions be removed. Let 
America throb again with the great pur- 
poses of peace. But in the name of God, 
who can foresee peace for America so 
long as Hitler dominates the rest of the 
world? 

So I say, Mr. President—yes; at any 
cost—Hitler must and shall die. 

But that does not mean that I do not 
want the cost to be as little as possible. 
That does not mean that I want to be 
profligate with sacred blood. That does 
not mean that I will not spend oceans of 
treasure and rivers of materials to save 
one humble son’s life. 

But, Mr. President, when I look, if ever 
I do, on the other side of the river, into 
the pale face of a dead friend, I do not 
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want him to reproach me with an accu- 
sation that I sacrificed him to materials 
or to money; and I do not want him to 
say I was cowardly in the directness of 
my assault upon this enemy, or that I 
was content with measly and halfway 
measures. 

Yes; at one time I said that there 
might be a choice as to how many men 
we might have to pay for America’s lib- 
erty. Eleven heroes already have had 
their names inscribed upon America’s 
eternal tablet of honor, The President 
called their States of residence last night. 
They died for American liberty as much 
as did any Revolutionary hero, any man 
who died in the War of 1812, or any man 
who died in any other struggle in which 
America has participated. I would rather 
risk a few ships being sunk—if, God for- 
saking them, they should be sunk—than 
to dare to gamble with the terrors of a 
Hitler victory. 

Senators, there may come the solemn 
day when we shall sit in these seats, 
while the heartstrings are clutched in 
grief and agonizing anguish, and vote 
“yes” or “no” on the question of war. 
But for God’s sake let us postpone it as 
long ar there is any alternative. So long 
as there is any hope of making some 
other policy effective, let us try it. 

I start with the premise that Hitler 
must die or America cannot live. I want 
Hitler to be stemmed off and kept away. 
At the same time, I want America’s 
peace to be preserved. 

So, Mr. President, when the future 
looks back upon this sad and tragic 
present I do not want it to be said that 
we have spared any effort to save Amer- 
ica’s men or America’s glorious destiny. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, it has 
been a great pleasure for me to listen to 
the eloquent addresses which have been 
made by able Senators, especially the one 
just concluded by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. But is seems to me that we are 
largely missing the mark at which we 
should be shooting. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
case remind me of the time when I was a 
boy on the ranch. Some of the older 
folks used to tell us children that the 
wild coyotes that were howling across 
the plains were about to come in and 
devour all our chickens and cattle. They 
excited our curiosity and caused us to 
listen to the noise so much that a few 
of us boys went out across the fields to 
see what was making the loud noise. We 
sneaked up on the coyotes which were 
making so much noise. We expected to 
see a million or more of them, but we 
found only two. But while we were out 
there trying to find all the coyotes that 
we thought were going to devour all our 
chickens, turkeys, and calves, the skunks 
got our chickens back home, 

It seems to me that that is the situa- 
tion we now face. For days Senators 
have been talking of the danger far across 
the ocean, and they have centered the 
attention of 130,000,000 people on the 
serious condition existing across the 
ocean; and while our 130,000,000 people 
are looking across the ocean at the great 
danger that has been very ably pointed 
out by Senators, radical labor leaders 
right here at home are calling strikes 
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which will deprive us of the very things 
which are essential to the defeat of Mr. 
Hitler, 

I refer to the radical, wild-eyed labor 
leaders who are shutting down factories 
in the United States. We have come to 
the point where the President of the 
United States is being told by one of the 


labor union leaders just where the United ` 


States should head in. 

I think these strikes which are so seri- 
ously handicapping our national-defense 
program is the burning issue of the hour, 
I think that is the question which should 
be receiving the immediate consideration 
of this august body. It has been pointed 
out by the Senator from Florida during 
his remarks that the war will not be won 
and Hitler will not be whipped by men but 
by tanks, ammunition, airplanes, bomb- 
ers, ships, and submarines. How in the 
world are we to get tanks, ships, sub- 
marines, and bombers unless our factories 
are kept busy 24 hours a day, unless we 
stop the terrible strikes that are being 
called in the great industries of the United 
States, and unless every citizen is guar- 
anteed freedom to work, without fear of 
being molested by means of force and 
violence? 

It is not only the strike situation that 
is causing the let-down in production. 
It is the slow-down in production that is 
causing much loss. We are not produc- 
ing 100 percent of every man’s capacity, 
as we should be doing. Yet we sit idly 
by, not coming to the aid of our President 
when he is being told by one of the labor 
leaders that his men—53,000 men—will 
not go back to work. It seems to me that 
this question requires our attention. 

Mr. President, when I refer to wild- 
eyed labor leaders I do not refer to the 
rank and file of the laboring men and 
women of this Nation. In fact, we know 
that many patriotic men and women are 
engaged in the production of arms and 
equipment at the present time; and we 
are thankful that we have thousands 
and thousands who are at their benches 
and at their tools, working to produce 
these things. But in the twinkling of an 
eye, one labor leader can, against the 
will of the rank and file of laboring peo- 
ple, call them away from their tools 
and their benches, and can cause fac- 
tories to be shut down. 

In my opinion, there is one way this 
can be stopped. I would not resort to 
any radical legislation that would de- 
prive labor of any of the great gains it 
has made during the past 50 years. I 
would not deprive labor of the right to 
organize, the right of collective bargain- 
ing, the right to strike, and even the 
right to picket; but I would give to every 
American laborer the freedom to work, 
the right to pick up the tools when an- 
other man has laid them down, and pro- 
ceed with the job of building the ma- 
chines which America needs in order to 
fulfill our obligations to the democracies 
of the world and to the citizens of this 
country. I would give our people the 
right to pick up those tools without fear 
of being hit over the head with a club, 
or being shot or injured in any way be- 
cause they want to work. Thousands 
of American citizens want to get behind 
the great program of national defense. 
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They want to get behind it with all their 
power; but they are prevented from 
doing so simply because they fear that 
they may be injured if they walk up to 
the line and take hold of the tools and 
start to work. 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that, 
especially at this time when we are con- 
sidering the very important pending 
measure which will permit the arming of 
merchant ships and otherwise modify the 
Neutrality Act, we should give considera- 
tion to the question of stopping slow- 
downs and shut-downs in defense fac- 
tories. If some workers desire to strike, 
let them strike. But let other workers 
pick up the tools and keep the wheels 
turning, without fear of force or violence 
being used to prevent them from working 
at jobs of their own choice. 

I have introduced into the Senate an 
antiviolence strike bill, which is still in 
the committee. I also offered it as an 
amendment to a bill which was pending, 
but it was rejected. I propose to offer it 
as an amendment to the pending meas- 
ure, either now by consent of the Senate 
or at an appropriate time. The proposed 
amendment would in no way deprive 
labor of any of its rights. It would sim- 
ply provide that no force or violence shall 
be used in any labor dispute to prevent 
an American citizen who wants to work 
from working. 

So at this time I desire to serve notice 
on the Senate that now or at some ap- 
propriate time I will offer the bill as an 
amendment. It provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person by the 
use of force or violence, or threat of the use 
of force or violence, to prevent or to at- 
tempt to prevent any person from seeking or 
accepting employment with a company which 
is engaged in the performance of a national- 
defense contract. 


Then it goes on to make the necessary 
definitions, 

Mr. President, at this time I offer the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, if no 
Senator present desires to address the 
Senate on the joint resolution, I wish to 
make a brief statement about it. 

It is not the disposition of the Senator 
from Kentucky, I am sure, and it is not 
the disposition of the Senator from 
Texas to cut off any Senator who desires 
to address the Senate on the merits of 
the pending measure; I favor ample, 
legitimate debate; but I do wish to say 
that, in the interest of time, I shall try 
to urge Senators to be ready to go ahead, 
so that we will not be in the position of 
having to adjourn at 3 or 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. Unless Senators are 
ready to speak when the joint resolu- 
tion is before the Senate, I shall, at 
some appropriate opportunity within a 
reasonable time, ask that the Senate 
proceed to vote. It will not be necessary 
to make such a motion, for, in the ab- 
sence of further debate, the question 
would automatically come before the 
Senate. So, in all fairness, I wish to 
urge that Senators who purpose speak- 
ing prepare their addresses and be 
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ready, in order that we may proceed dili- 
gently with debate on the measure. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think 
the observation of the Senator from 
Texas is a very fair one. I presume it 
means that the Senate will not go for- 
ward further this afternoon. I desire to 
cooperate with the able Senator from 
Kentucky and the able Senator from 
Texas in the matter of expediting the 
consideration and final disposal of the 
joint resolution. I think that was made 
manifest when consent was given to file 
the report on Saturday so that the joint 
resolution might come up automatically 
on Monday; otherwise, it would not have 
come up until today. 

The hearings were placed on our desk 
only yesterday. Last week the hearings 
were in process. The debate has gone on 
now for 2 days, and four excellent 
speeches have been made. I think we 
have done very well and progressed 
rapidly, under the circumstances. I shall 
continue to cooperate with the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Texas to the end that we may reach a 
vote as soon as legitimate discussion is 
ended, but I think, in fairness, this after- 
noon, inasmuch as no Senator seems to be 
prepared to go forward, that at this time 
a recess should be taken until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER and Mr, LEE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think I know what 
the Senator has in mind, and we will 
come to that in a short time. 

Mr. LEE. Will the Senator yield to me 
on the point of the suggestion which has 
been made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish first to make 
an observation, if the Senator will permit 
me. 

I appreciate the cooperation of the 
Senator from Oregon. He is always co- 
operative in trying to expedite the busi- 
ness of the Senate. I realize, as we all 
do, that yesterday we could not have ex- 
pected much more than we had in the 
way of debate, for the hearings had just 
been printed and laid on our desks. To- 
day, at this hour, I realize how much of a 
disadvantage Senators think they suffer 
by beginning to speak at 4 o’clock, but, in 
view of the fact that we confront a tre- 
mendously important problem, and that 
time may play some part in the situation, 
I do not think we ought to determine 
when we are ready to speak on the basis 
of the notice our speeches may receive in 
the newspapers the next morning. I 
realize that we all desire to get as much 
publicity as possible from what we say; I 
share that ambition myself; but, at the 
same time, we ought to do a full day’s 
work. I appreciate what the Senator 
from Texas has said, and what the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has said, but, from now 
on I hope that we may not be in such a 
situation that we will have to close the 
session earlier than 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, 

It is not contemplated that the Senate 
shall continue any longer this afternoon, 
unless some Senator desires to make & 
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speech, and if any Senator is desirous of 
making a speech I guarantee that I will 
be one of the audience to listen. I had 
assumed that no one else desired to make 
a speech this afternoon, and we would, 
after a little “chicken feed,” adjourn until 
tomorrow. I now yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
second the statement of the Senator from 
Texas, and to suggest to both majority 
and minority leaders that it is my hope 
that the Senate may meet at 11 o’clock 
and run until at least 5:30 in the after- 
noon. We have before us a measure 
which may determine whether slavery or 
freedom shall exist for humanity, and 
time is of the essence. How can the 
Members of the Senate expect the rest 
of the country not to go on with business 
as usual when they go on with business 
as usual? I hope we can step up the 
preceedings even beyond the suggestion 
of the floor leader. I certainly will sup- 
port such a movement. 


Mr. BARKLEY. While it is true that 
the Senate has been considering the bill 
theoretically since the House passed it, 
as a matter of fact, the committee oc- 
cupied last week in hearings. We did not 
seek to drive hard in the hearings, and 
although some of our friends were not 
entirely satisfied with the length of time 
accorded them, on the whole, I think the 
arrangement was pretty fair to both sides. 
I have detected nowhere, either in public 
statements or in conversation with Sen- 
‘ators on both sides of this question, any 
disposition to delay a vote. It had been 
my hope that we might conclude con- 
sideration of the joint resolution this 
week; I am not certain we can do so. 
Even if it becomes necessary that it go 
over for a day or two next week—lI pre- 
sume we cannot expect anything else 
than that, although I still entertain the 
hope that we may conclude the consider- 
ation of the proposed legislation within 
a very few days and, from the conversa- 
tions I have had with Members of the 
-Senate on the other side of the question, 
I have no doubt that we can do that. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Could not we finish this week 
if we start meeting at 11 o’clock a. m.? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not certain of 
that, I will say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, although I am perfectly willing to 
meet at 10 o’clock, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LEE. There are no committee 
meetings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a psychology 
that enters into a situation such as this 
that one has to consider. I doubt whether 
at this juncture I would be justified in 
undertaking to ask the Senate to meet at 
11 o’clock a. m. beginning tomorrow. The 
future may determine that matter, de- 
pending upon the length of time which 
may be taken. I think we are making 
pretty good progress, though I hope that 
-we shall take more time tomorrow, and 
that Senators will be ready to speak. 


I know how hard it is for Senators to 
‘go through the drudgery of preparing 
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written speeches. It is one of the most 
grueling tasks that ever faced me. I do 
not mind making a speech after I have 
got it ready, but I despise having to 
go through the drudgery of getting it 
ready. Other Senators, I suppose, are 
actuated by the same feeling; yet I think 
we are not justified in delaying the prep- 
aration of our speeches. We all know 
what Senators will speak. Every Senator 
knows whether he intends to make a 
speech. While the hearings: have been 
placed before us for only 2 days, it is not 
necessary to read the hearings in order 
to make a speech on this question. We 
all know what our views are; and I hope 
Senators will get down to “brass tacks” 
between now and tomorrow, and have 
their speeches ready, so that if they are 
called upon, or the opportunity is appro- 
priate, they will be ready to respond. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. : 
Mr. CONNALLY. Just a word supple- 
menting what the Senator from Kentucky 
says. 

The motive which caused me to men- 
tion this subject was that in talking to a 
number of Senators today about when 
they should speak if they wanted to speak, 
a number of then said, yes, they wanted 
to speak, but they did not want to speak 
until Friday, or they did not want to 
speak until Thursday, or probably some 
other time. That would be all right if 
we knew that Friday was going to be open 
to all the Senators; but it will not be. 

I desire again to urge that Senators 
who desire to speak take the advice of the 
leader and have their speeches ready. 
They do not need to memorize them. 
They may read them if they desire. I 
hope they will have them ready, so that 
when the opportunity comes we may 
proceed with the debate, because it is un- 
seemly to have the Senate adjourning be- 
cause no Senator wants to speak when 
the country thinks we all want to speak. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
suggestion of the Senator from Texas re- 
minds me of a story which I will inflict on 
the Senate. 

A very distinguished educator was in- 
vited to deliver an address at a college 
celebration. He took great pains in pre- 
paring it. He spent about 6 weeks on it. 
When he came to deliver the speech he 
had a great audience and proceeded to 
read the speech. He went home with 
the chairman of the committee, who had 
invited him to lunch. He waited an ap- 
propriate length of time for the usual 
compliments on his address, and they 
were not forthcoming. Finally he said 
to his host, “What did you think of my 
speech today?” The host replied, “I 
have three criticisms, and I hope you will 
accept them in the spirit in which they 
are intended. In the first place, you read 
the speech. In the second place, you read 
it poorly. In the third place, it was not 
worth reading.” - [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brts0] and the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER] have two routine mat- 
ters which they desire to have considered 
at this time. 


OCTOBER 28 


CANTON EXCHANGE BANK AND FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF CANTON, MISS. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 4411, Calendar 
No. 770. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the title of the bill for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 


4411) for the relief of the Canton Ex- 


change Eank and the First National 
Bank of Canton, Miss. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not 
familiar with this bill. Where did it 
originate? 

Mr. BILBO. I will state to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that this is a House bill 
which has been favorably reported by 
the Senate committee. I would not ask 
for its consideration at this time but for 
the fact that it is an emergency matter. 
It involves only $1.100. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REFUNDING OF UNITED STATES HOUSING 
AUTHORITY BONDS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
I report back favorably, without amend- 
ment, House bill 5903, to amend the 
United States Housing Act, as amended. 
I desire to say that I have taken up the 
matter with the majority and minority 
leaders, and there seems to be no objec- 
tion to the immediate consideration of 
the bill. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the title of the bill for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5903) to amend the United States Hous- 
ing Act, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], a member of the com- 
mittee, and I am advised that there is 
no objection to the bill. I think, how- 
ever, a brief statement of its nature 
should be made for the Recorp, at least. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, under 
the present law the Housing Authority 
has the right to issue $800,000,000 of obli- 
gations in the form of notes, bonds, or 
otherwise. Since the adoption of the 
law there have been issued five-hundred- 
and-some-odd million dollars of bonds 
by the Authority. Some of these bonds 
will fall due on November 1, 1941, and 
it will become necessary for the Treas- 
ury Department to refund them. 

When the original law was enacted 
no provision was made for refunding 
such bonds, so that the amendment re- 
fers solely to the refunding of existing 
bonds of the Housing Authority. The 
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amendment is designed to make it clear 
that the $800,000,000 limitation will not 
apply to obligations that may hereafter 
be issued by the Authority for refunding 
purposes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator whether there is any 
increase in the authorization to incur 
indebtedness? 

Mr. ELLENDER. None whatever. It 
remains at $800,000,000. 

Mr. ADAMS. The provisions of the 
bill are limited to refunding operations? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. And the passage of the 
bill will not change the substantial char- 
acter of the bonds? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Absolutely not. The 
only wording that is added to section 
20 (a) of the act is found in the second 
sentence of the section. Let me read 
the entire sentence: 

The Authority may issue such obligations 
in an amount not to exceed $800,000,000— 


Then the following words are added: 


exclusive of any obligations which may be 
issued for refunding purposes. 


As will be observed, the authority to 
issue obligations remains at $800,000,000, 
and the added language gives the Treas- 
ury the right to refund such bonds as 
may have been previously issued and 

Mr. ADAMS. But, if I correctly 
understand the language, it means $800,- 
000,000 in addition to the amount that 
may be issued for refunding purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; the Senator is 
in error. There cannot be outstanding 
at any time more than $800,000,000 of 
bonds. In issuing refunding bonds the 
limitation contained in the original act 
is not to apply to such refunding bonds. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that matter ought 
to.be made clear for the Recorp, also. 
As I understand, the existing law has 
been so interpreted that when the Hous- 
ing Authority has issued $800,000,000 
of bonds, and perhaps there has been 
one refunding, both the original issue 
and the refunded issue are counted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
The Treasury has so ruled. 

Mr. TAFT. Therefore, they are lim- 
ited to less than $800,000,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is entirely cor- 
rect, and that is why the e 18 

oposing the pending amendmen 
T 17 TART. But, as I understand, if 
bonds are regularly retired through the 
sinking fund and the various methods 
that are provided in the law, they cannot 


be reissued. 
ER. That is my under- 


Mr. 
standing. 

Mr. TAFT. This bill only permits the 
refunding of bonds which have already 
been lawfully issued. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
well stated the case. 

Mr. TAFT. And the original bonds 
count in the $800,000,000; so all the bill 
provides is that the refunding bonds shall 
not also be counted in the $800,000,000. 
As I understand, that is the only pur- 
pose of the bill. I may say that I was so 
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advised by Mr. Bell, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who had to do with 
drafting the bill; and I was assured that 
that was the Treasury's interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt, this is the wording: 

The Authority is authorized to issue obli- 
gations in the form of notes, bonds, or other- 
wise, which it may sell to obtain funds for 
the purposes of this Act. The Authority may 
issue such obligations in an amount not to 
exceed $800,000,000— 


There is $800,000,000— 


exclusive of any obligations which may be 
issued for refunding purposes. 


Mr. TAFT. But they still count in the 
8800, 000,000 the bonds which were- orig- 
inally issued; so that those refunding 
bonds are counted in the form of the 
original issue. It does not say that they 
shall have only $800,000,000 outstanding 
at one time. The) law says they shall 
not issue more than $800,000,000; and 
when they count that, they count what 
they originally issued. So it is proper, if 
they do that, to exclude the refunding 
bonds. 

That, I take it, is the purpose of the 
bill. I think it ought to be made clear 
on the Recorp, however, that that is the 
purpose of the- bill. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
tended to ask to have included in the 
Recorp, as part of my remarks, the 
report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which thor- 
oughly explains the purpose of the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The report (No. 1312) is as follows: 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5903) 
to amend the United States Housing Act, as 
amended, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to clarify section 20 (a) of the United States 
Housing Act, as amended, which authorizes 
the United States Housing Authority to issue 
obligations, so as to make it clear that the 
$800,000,000 limitation contained therein 
with respect to such issue does not apply 
to obligations issued for refunding purposes. 

This clarifying amendment would not, in 
any way, expand the total lending power of 
the United States Housing Authority or the 
size of its program. It would merely elimi- 
nate problems regarding the refunding of its 
outstanding short-term obligations, and 
would make it clear that the Authority can 
continue borrowings for whatever periods the 
Treasury may deem desirable as a matter of 
fiscal policy. 

Under the provisions of section 20 (a) of 
the United States Housing Act, as amended, 
the United States Housing Authority is au- 
thorized to issue obligations in an amount 
not to exceed $800,000.000, in the form of 
notes, bonds, or otherwise, which it may 
sell to obtain funds for the purposes of that 
act, such obligations to be in such forms 
and denominations, mature within such pe- 
riods not exceeding 60 years from date of 
issue, bear such rates of interest not exceed- 
ing 4 percent per annum, be subject to such 
terms and conditions, and be issued in such 
manner and sold at such prices as may be 
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prescribed by the Authority, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the 

Pursuant to this authorization the United 
States Housing Authority has. issued obliga- 
tions aggregating approximately $511,000,000, 
of which about $226,000,000 have been sold 
to the public and $285,000,000 have been 
sold to the Treasury. The obligations sold 
to the Treasury were for the purpose gen- 
erally of meeting temporary short-term re- 
quirements and $177,000,000 of such obliga- 
tions sold to the Treasury have been repaid. 
On September 30, 1941, there were $226,000,- 
000 of the Authority’s obligations outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public, of which 
$112,000,000 mature on November 1, 1941, and 
must be redeemed or refunded on that date, 
In addition, on September 30, 1941, the 
Treasury held $108,000,000 of the Authority’s 
obligations, which obligations wil] mature on 
December 31, 1941. 

The effect of this procedure under the 
present law is as follows: The Authority has 
issued $511,000,000 in obligations but has 
received only $334,000,000 net in cash, the 
difference being refunding. It can issue only 
$289,000,000 of additional obligations to meet 
either in cash or by refunding the outstand- 
ing securities amounting to $334,000,000, and 
its unliquidated contract obligations of $420,- 
000,000. In other words, at the present time 
it has, including maturity of November 1, a 
total of $754,000,000 to meet and it only has 
289,000,000 of borrowing authority. It is 
necessary therefore that there should be au- 
thority to issue obligations under the $800,- 
000,000 limitation in such a manner that re- 
funding issues will not exhaust such au- 
thority. 

In view of the situation described above, 
the committee recommend the enactment of 
the bill. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with p: 2a of rule 
XIII of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, changes in existing law made by the 
bill are shown as follows (existing law pro- 
posed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 

“Sec. 602. Section 20 (a) of the act as 
amended is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 20. (a) The Authority is authorized 
to issue obligations in the form of notes, 
bonds, or otherwise, which it may sell to ob- 
tain funds for the purposes of this act. The 
Authority may issue such obligations in an 
amount not to exceed $800,000,000 exclusive 
of any obligations which may be issued for 
refunding purposes. Such obligations shall 
be in such forms and denominations, mature 
within such periods not exceeding 60 years 
from date of issue, bear such rates of inter- 
est not exceeding 4 percent annum, be 
subject to such terms and conditions, and be 
issued in such manner and sold at such 
prices as may be prescribed by the Authority 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury,” 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, to what 
committee was this bill referred in the 
Senate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Committee on 
Education and Labor, which considered 
the original Housing Act. 

Mr. ADAMS. But it went to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the 
House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Committee on 
Education and Labor considered the orig- 
inal United States Housing Act. 

Mr, BARKLEY. In the House the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
handled similar legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (H. R. 5903) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


NATIONAL RICE FESTIVAL, CROWLEY, LA, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
has been addressed to me by Mr. Jerry S. 
Ashley, general chairman, national rice 
festival, Crowley, La., a telegram which I 
should like to read. It is as follows: 


We extend to you and the entire United 
States Senate an invitation to attend the na- 
tional rice festival at Crowley, La., October 29, 
1941. This is the largest 1-day show in this 
country today. It is entirely dedicated to the 
development of rice. Would appreciate the 
attendance of any or all of the Senate. 


I hope that some of my colleagues will 
take advantage of this invitation. I am 
confident that all who attend will come 
in contact with real, genuine southern 
hospitality. 

With the kind indulgence of the Senate 
I will read from a statement sent to me 
by Mr. Orville E. Priestley, publicity di- 
rector of the rice festival, giving a short 
description of the affair: 


The National Rice Festival, the fifth to be 
held since the celebration was inaugurated in 
October of 1937, will be held in Crowley, La., 
the “Rice City of America,” on Wednesday, 
October 29, 1941, to celebrate the harvesting 
of the rice crop. 

The event was inaugurated not only as a 
celebration of the annual harvest, a period of 
prayer and thanks for the bountiful crop, 
but as a means of focusing the attention of 
America on the fact that the United States 
produces more rice each year than is con- 
sumed, And it is hoped that the publicizing 
of this great food crop, which means much to 
four States of the Union—Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas—but which is 
not grown extensively over the Nation, would 
increase the consumption. 

The day's program opens with thanksgiving 
services in all Crowley churches before the 
gaiety prevails. Then following, starting at 
9:30 Wednesday morning, October 29, a pro- 
gram of activities which includes the select- 
ing and crowning of two queens (children’s 
and adults’; staging of four parades (parade 
of rice farm machinery, children’s parade, 
afte.noon grand parade of beautiful floats, 
and night parade of floats); band concerts; 
free circus acts; rodeo; softball games, deter- 
mining champion rice eater and rice grader; 
holding of French hour; and then the grand 
festival ball, the concluding affair of the day. 

The National Rice Festival has become the 
Nation’s greatest one-day agricultural festi- 
val. More than 50,000 thronged the city's 
streets last year, and even a greater attend- 
ance is anticipated this year. 

State officials from Texas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana will be present for the event this 
year, and three princesses from pan-American 
countries competing for the title of queen, 
who is to be awarded a Caribbean cruise this 
Fear, will be present carrying out President 
Roosevelt's good-neighbor policy. These will 
be students from Cuba, Venezuela, and 
Mexico now enrolled at the Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge, but officially 
designated by their respective Governments 
as representatives at the Crowley celebration. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The Vice President laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations of general officers in the 
Marine Corps, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Clifford J. Durr, of Alabama, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for a term of 7 years from July 1, 1941, 
vice Frederick I. Thompson. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Several officers for appointment to tempo- 
rary rank in the Air Corps, Regular Army; 
and 

Sundry officers for appointment and ap- 
pointment by transfer in the Regular Army. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Navy. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Samuel John Hughes, to be postmaster at 
Cashmere, Wash., in place of A. F. Farris, 
deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Angus I. Ward to be consul gen- 
eral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Saul Haas to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 
30. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be at once notified of the confirma- 
tion of all nominations acted on today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr, BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
October 29, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 28 (legislative day of Oc- 
tober 27), 1941: 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 

Brig. Gen. Charles F. B. Price to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 23d day of October 1941. 

Brig. Gen. Philip H. Torrey to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 23d day of October 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 28 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 

UNITED STATES District JUDGE 


J. Joseph Smith to be United States district 
judge for the district of Connecticut. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Angus I. Ward to be a consul general of 
the United States of America. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


Saul Haas to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 30, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash. , 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Sumner Wilson Elton to be a captain, 
Judge Advocate General's Department. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY 

Lt. Col. Myron Joseph Conway, to Adjutant 

General's Department. 


First Lt. Frank Willoughby Moorman, to 
Signal Corps. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O, Thou to whom light and darkness 
are both alike, come and abide with us 
through every experience of life, that we 
may neither weary of the day nor fear 
what night may bring. 

We thank Thee, though betimes we 
labor under a sense of failure and are 
burdened with the memory of duties left 
undone or shamed by yielding to tempta- 
tion, that Thou dost lift our eyes to the 
life for which we long and wilt not suffer 
us to lose our aspirations which are the 
soul’s true wealth, the spring of all exist- 
ence. 

Arm us with that courage by which 
alone men master self and every circum- 
stance; still Thou the weak complainings 
of our tongues, and, though we cannot see 
tomorrow and darkness hangs about our 
path and mystery at every turn confronts 
us, fortify our hearts against all fear, and 
guide us with Thine unseen hand, that, 
as we joyfully accept the great responsi- 
bilities and conditions of our earthly pil- 
grimage, we may come to possess our 
souls and achieve under God the pur- 
posed destiny of our beloved country. 

We ask it all in Thy Son’s name and 
for His own dear sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Tuesday, October 28, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
CHARLES FAHY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, under a 
rule recently adopted by the Judiciary 
Committee it was decided that no action 
would be taken on the nomination of a 
judge until after at least 7 days’ notice 
had been given of the time and place of 
hearing in order that any person who 
desired to appear might do so. 

Today the nomination of Mr. Charles 
Fahy to be Solicitor General of the 
United States has been sent to the Sen- 
ate. I have been appointed chairman of 
a subcommittee to consider the nomina- 
tion. Without establishing any prece- 
dent—because Mr. Fahy is not nominat- 
ed to be a judge—but because the posi- 
tion for which Mr. Fahy is nominated is 
perhaps the most important legal posi- 
tion in the United States, I give notice 
now that on Thursday, the 6th day of 
November, at 10 o'clock a. m., in the Ju- 
diciary Committee room, the subcom- 
mittee will hear any person who wishes 
to appear, either for or against the nom- 
ination of Mr. Fahy. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry O'Mahoney 
Aiken Gillette Overton 
Andrews Glass 

Austin Green Pepper 
Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney 

Barkley Hatch Russell 

Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Bridges Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bunker Kilgore ‘aft 

Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler er Thomas, Okla 
Byrd Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Caraway McCarran Truman 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 

Cha McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Wallgren 
Connally Mead Walsh 
Danaher Murdock Wheeler 
Davis Murray White 

Doxey Norris Wiley 
Ellender Nye 

George O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. BONE] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] is detained on important pub- 
lie business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Burow, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
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Iowa [Mr. Herrine], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. HucGHes], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. REYNOLDS], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
SPENCER], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the neces- 
sary absence of the following Senators: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Barzour], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep,, and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. WILLIS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FoR THE Navy 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, relative to divi- 
sions of awards of certain quantity con- 
tracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, and acces- 
sories therefor entered into with more than 
one bidder under authority of law; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. MEAD: 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Rochester, N. Y., praying for the 
immediate repeal of the neutrality law; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Alton, Kans., praying for the en- 
ac ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 4993. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Sarasota Pass and 
across Longboat Pass, county cf Manatee, 
State of Florida; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 772). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

8.1973. A bill to provide for the pay and 
costs of transportation of civilian employees 
appointed for duty beyond the continental 
limits of the United Sta s and in Alaska; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 773); and 

H. R. 5356. A bill to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general as 
chief; without amendment (Rept. No. 774). 

By Mr. TRUMAN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H. R. 1106. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co, across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard target range, Michi- 
gan; without amendment (Rept. No. 775). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 5750. A bill authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation of 
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Germany Medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 776). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Commitee on 
Claims: 

S. 1771. A bill for the relief of R. V. Thurs- 
ton and Joseph Hardy, a partnership; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 778); 

S. 1777. A bill for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle Phil- 
lips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr.; James 
Rudolph Phillips; Katherine Phillips; Richard 
Eugene Phillips; Charles Ray Phillips; and 
David Delano Phillips; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 779); 

H. R. 666. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Kassner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
780); 

H. R. 1854. A bill for the relief of Walter 
M. Ziegler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
781); 

H. R. 2379. A bill for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 782); and 

H. R. 4415. A bill for the relief of the 
Macon County Oil Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 783). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 4381. A bill to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
bridges across a portion 2f the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 784); 

H. R.4642. A bill authorizing Douglas 
County, Nebr., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Florence station, in the city of 
Omaha, Nebr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 785); 

H. R. 4912. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tenn.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 790); 

H.R, 4994. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Bridge Street in Plymouth Borough, 
between Plymouth and Hanover Townships, 
in the county of Luzerne, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 786); 

H. R. 5128. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion, by the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauhpin Island 
and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 787); 

H. R. 5556. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 788); 
and 

H. R. 5557. A bill authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Montezuma, Ind.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 789). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 


S. 2017. A bill to amend Private Act No. 
446, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved July 
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2, 1940, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2018. A bill for the relief of Mina Bau- 
der; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2019. A bill to provide pensions for 
widows of United States mail carriers; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 2020. A bill authorizing the use of spe- 
cial canceling stamps and king dies 
in connection with Cotton Week, for the 
promotion of the consumption of cotton; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr, BARKLEY: 

S. 2021. A bill to authorize the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board to allocate one- 
half of the income from certain property to 
the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

(Mr. SCHWARTZ introduced Senate bill 
2022, which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 2023. A bill for the relief of Roy F. Lassly, 
former Acting Chief Dishursement Clerk, De- 
partment of the Interior, and G. F. Allen, 
Chief Disbursing Officer, Division of Dis- 
bursement, Treasury Department; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution establishing 
the Robert Fechner memorial fund; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


CLAIMS INCIDENT TO ERADICATION OF 
MEDITERRANFAN FRUITFLY (REPT. NO. 
777 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the joint committce author- 
ized to make a full and complete investi- 
gation with respect to the losses sustained 
as a result of the Mediterranean fruitfiy 
eradication and quarantine campaign 
conducted in the State of Florida in 1929 
and 1930 under Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 40, Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
acting in behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
Senatcr from Wisconsin [Mr. Witry], on 
the part of the Senate, I submit our re- 
port for printing. 

Pursuant to the direction of the con- 
current resolution, we have undertaken 
to determine the nature, character, and 
amount of such losses, the circumstances 
under which the losses occurred, and the 
persons who sustained the losses, and I 
am presenting herewith our conclusions 
in the form of a bill to carry the recom- 
mendations of the committee into effect. 

All cf which is submitted for such fur- 
per action as the Senate may desire to 

e. 

I recommend that the bill, which I now 
ask consent to introduce, together with 
the report, be referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill and report will be re- 
ceived and referred as requested by the 
Senator from Wyoming, and the report 
will be printed. F 

The bill (S. 2022) for the relief of cer- 
tain claimants who suffered losses and 
sustained damages as the result of the 
campaign carried out by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the eradication of the Medi- 
terranean fruitfly in the State of Florida 
was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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ADDRESS BY LT. COL, HEBER H. RICE ON 
OUR SOLDIERS IN FIELD AND CAMP 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record a radio address 

on the topic Our Soldiers in Field and Camp 
delivered by Lt. Col. Heber H. Rice, of the 
office of the Under Secretary of War, under 
the auspices of the National Defense Com- 
mittee of the Federal Bar Association, on 

October 21, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1937, as will appear from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 81, part 3, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, at 
page 2471, I criticized the so-called sit- 
down strikes. I said, in part: 

That the sit-down strike method is abhor- 
rent to me, is un-American, is nothing short 
of a hold-up, and should no longer be tol- 
erated. 


I further stated: 

I sympathize with these strikers, but I am 
against the methods employed by their lead- 
ers. I cannot believe that the strikers are re- 
sponsible for the method now in vogue. I 
blame their leaders. 


Mr. President, I quote further from 
my speech: 

I do not know who is responsible for this. 
I am told that John L. Lewis is the leader of 
the movement, If Mr. Lewis is, I brand him 
a traitor to American ideals and a menace to 
the peace and prosperity of our Nation. 


Mr. President, at the time I made the 
charge against Mr. Lewis I was in doubt, 
because I did not have positive knowl- 
edge of who the traitor was. In the im- 
pending labor trouble we know that the 
leader is Mr. Lewis. He has come to the 
surface in his usual arrogant and defiant 
manner. I now take occasion to renew 
affirmatively my charges against Mr. 
Lewis, not only branding him as a traitor 
to our American ideals and a menace to 
the peace and prosperity of our Nation 
but a traitor to the boys who are now 
preparing themselves to defend our Na- 
tion and preserve our cherished liberty. 

I further brand John L. Lewis as a 
menace to the labor movement in this 
country. The present administration 
has leaned backward in its efforts to help 
the workingman; and I, for one, am 
proud of the small part that I played in 
the movement. I now desire to warn 
labor, the workingmen, the toilers of our 
Nation, not to follow this labor agitator, 
this labor bully, who seeks advancement, 
not through the usual orderly and dem- 
ocratic methods heretofore adhered to, 
and in normal times, but who seeks to 
accomplish his purpose at a time and 
with full knowledge that noncompliance 
with his demands will threaten our very 
existence. 

I plead with the laboring man to foster 
a movement to oust such leadership be- 
fore it is too late. Do not force Congress 
into a position where it may be compelled 
to pass laws that will take away from 
labor some of its most cherished rights. 
The patience of Congress and of the 
American people is almost at an end. 
Unjustifiable strikes, such as the coal 
strike, will not be tolerated. America 
must go forward full speed ahead lest 
we deny to ourselves the implements of 
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war necessary to protect and defend our 

freedom. 

DEFENSE HOUSING CONTRACTS—BID OF 
CURRIER LUMBER CO. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief report on a 
matter which has come before the Com- 
mittee Investigating Contracts Under the 
National Defense Program. 

The Senate should be informed of the 
facts concerning the so-called Currier 
case. The Currier Lumber Co. made the 
lowest bid to the Mutual Home Own- 
ership Division of the Federal Works 
Agency to construct 300 houses for de- 
fense workers at Wayne, Mich. The bid 
was low by more than $200,000—$216,000, 
to be exactly accurate—more than $600 
a house. 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, Associate Director 
of the Office of Production Management, 
and in charge of its Labor Division, tes- 
tified before the National Defense Com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, that he 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
telephoning the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator and advising him not to award 
the contract to the lowest bidder because 
Mr. Currier employed C. I. O. labor and 
did not employ A. F. of L. labor, and be- 
cause Mr. Hillman feared labor trouble 
from irresponsible members of the 
A. F. of L. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator is a 
little mild in his statement. He says Mr. 
Hillman said he feared labor trouble. 
The statement was that he feared civil 
strife, civil war. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator is correct 
in his statement. Mr. Hillman was asked 
whether his advice was in any way based 
on doubt as to the ability of the Currier 
Lumber Co. to construct the 300 houses. 
He replied that it was not; that he was 
not interested in that question; and that 
he had no responsibility which required 
him to investigate that phase of ihe con- 
troversy. He had never met Mr. Currier, 
and he admitted that he had never seen 
the proposed contract, 

Mr. Carmody, the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, and Colonel Westbrock. his 
deputy, were satisfied that Mr. Currier 
could perform his contract, and Mr. 
Currier is willing to furnish a perform- 
ance bond of $1,500,000. Mr, Currier 
testified that he and his associates have 
built 950 houses in the Detroit area this 
year; that he has on hand his supplies 
and material for this job; and that he has 
a net worth of $3,000,000. He has a com- 
pletely integrated organization of his 
own which can do the entire job without 
outside assistance. I am convinced that 
he can do the job unless his employees 
are forcibly and illegally prevented from 
working. 

Mr. Hillman was asked whether his 
advice was based on information that 
any of Mr. Currier’s employees were 
members of the A. F. of L. who would 
not work on the houses. He replied: 


I have no such information, I haven’s 
looked for it. 
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Mr, Gray, the spokesman for the A. F. 
of L., disclaimed any contention that any 
of Mr. Currier’s employees belonged to 
the A. F. of L. He also estimated that 
about one-fourth of all small homes in 
the Detroit area are constructed by non- 
union men, and said that he did not 
question the possibility that sufficient 
mechanics could be assembled to do the 
job. He did question Mr. Currier’s ability 
to get supplies usually hauled by A. F. 
of L. teamsters, but Mr. Currier says he 
has all the necessary supplies, and the 
fact that he has built 950 houses this 
year speaks for itself on that point. Mr. 
Currier says he expects to build 5,000 
houses in the Detroit area, whether he 
gets this contract or not. 

The matter therefore boils down to 
this: A responsible company has made 
a low bid, which it is prepared to per- 
form and is capable of performing if not 
illegally interfered with, and Mr. Hillman 
advises that it be denied that contract 
and that the taxpayers pay several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars more because 
Mr. Hillman fears trouble from what he 
calls irresponsible elements of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Colonel Westbrook testified that Mr. 
Carmody had reserved the power of de- 
cision in this case to himself, but that 
he—Colonel Westbrook—would recom- 
mend rejecting all bids because he 
thought he should follow Mr. Hillman’s 
advice instead of making a recommenda- 
tion on the facts. If Mr. Currier again 
submitted the lowest bid, Colonel West- 
brook said he would again advise that 
the Currier bid be rejected. 

I cannot condemn Mr. Hillman’s posi- 
tion too strongly. First, the United 
States does not fear trouble from any 
source; and, if trouble is threatened, the 
United States is able to protect itself. 
If Mr. Hillman cannot or will not protect 
the interests of the United States, I am 
in favor of replacing him with someone 
who can and will. Second, the American 
Federation of Labor is not irresponsible. 
Its members are decent, law-abiding, 
patriotic citizens, and I am personally 
acquainted with many of its leaders and 
know them to be fine, conscientious citi- 
zens. They are not going to take illegal 
action. If some irresponsible element 
does any illegal act, the United States is 
not going to stand for it anyway. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about a so-called stabilization agreement 
and a claim that it gives the American 
Federation of Labor a closed shop on all 
defense construction jobs to the exclu- 
sion of half a million nonunion men and 
50,000 C. I. O. construction men. The 
stabilization agreement contains no such 
provision, and Mr. Hillman and Mr. Gray, 
the spokesman for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, deny that they were ever 
given any such promise. If there had 
been any such promise, it would have 
been a usurpation of the powers of the 
Congress, which has never legislated in 
favor of or against any particular union 
or in favor of or against the closed shop. 
But if the bids by responsible contractors 
are to be rejected solely because they do 
not hire A. F. of L. men, the Government 
has given the A. F. of L. a closed shop. 
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The most important part of that sta- 
bilization agreement is that the American 
Federation of Labor solemnly pledges 
that there will be no stoppage of work 
on defense projects on account of juris- 
dictional disputes or for any other cause. 
The A. F. of L. recognizes that the build- 
ing trades of the A. F. of L. are solemnly 
committed by this provision and that it 
would be illegal for them to strike any 
defense project. Mr. Gray, as acting 
president of the building-trades depart- 
ment, testified that there was no sug- 
gestion on the part of the A. F. of L. 
that this agreement was going to be vio- 
lated by striking defense projects. 

This leaves only the question as to 
whether the A. F. of L. intends to inter- 
fere with Mr. Currier’s men when they 
are delivering materials or erecting the 
houses. Mr. Gray, speaking for the 
A. F. of L. on this question, said: 

We couldn’t lawfully interfere with it. 


Later Mr. Gray said that he feared 
that illegal acts would be done by some 
of the A. F. of L. men, but Mr. Gray 
would not or could not specify which 
A. F. of L, unions he thought were going 
to do these illegal acts. The only union 
named was the teamsters. Mr. Roe, 
business representative of the Detroit 
teamsters’ local, was called before the 
committee, and testified as follows: 


We don't take any illegal actions. 


I do not think that the A. F. of L. is 
going to permit any illegal action. If it 
does, the responsible heads of the inter- 
national A. F. of L. unions will be subpe- 
naed by the committee and asked point- 
blank whether their signed agreements 
are worth the paper they are written on 
and whether they propose to discipline 
the locals guilty of what the A. F, of L. 
admits would be illegal action. 

Also, I have every confidence that the 
Governor of Michigan and the mayor of 
Detroit will do their sworn duty and see 
that those guilty of illegal action are 
called to account therefor. If they do 
not, I am going to ask them to tell the 
Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program why they cannot en- 
force the law. > 

The Department of Justice has already 
ruled that it would be illegal under these 
circumstances to disregard the low bid. 
I am going to ask the Attorney General 
to keep closely informed as to develop- 
ments in this matter, and I know that he 
will perform his duty and see to it that 
any one violating any laws of the United 
States will be apprehended and tried. 

I have been in favor of all legislation 
for th. benefit of labor, and I shall con- 
tinue to be. But labor owes a duty to 
the United States, and a duty to itself 
to see to it that the defense program 
proceeds in an orderly fashion, and is 
not used as a tool to force special bene- 
fits to labor or anyone else. The 
Currier case involves the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s attempt to get a closed 
shop in the building trades, but the same 
principle applies to John L. Lewis’ at- 
tempt to get a closed shop in the captive 
coal mines. I am very glad that the 
President has taken a strong stand on 
that point. I am sure that the country 
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will support him, In the Currier case 
John L. Lewis urged my committee to 
call the American Federation of Labor to 
account for the very same improper 
practice of which he is guilty in the cap- 
tive coal mines case. Lewis should take 
his own advice. 

The United States is going to defend 
itself, and to the best of my ability Iam 
going to see to it that neither big indus- 
try nor labor impedes that defense pro- 
gram for selfish motive. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. T yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has been 
discussing a case which came before the 
Special Committee to Investigate Con- 
tracts Under the National Defense Pro- 
gram, of which I have been a member, 
but I have not been able to follow the 
developments as closely as I would have 
desired. The impression I have gathered 
from the case under discussion, however, 
is simply that if the Currier Co. is not 
awarded the contract in question, and if 
the American Federation of Labor pre- 
vails in this matter, the United States 
Government will pay tribute out of its 
Treasury. I am thinking of a famous 
American, who lived some time ago, and 
who gave utterance to a famous state- 
ment, which I wish to amend. He said, 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” I would amend the state- 
ment, in view of our present-day appro- 
priations, “Billions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I wish to commend the 
energy and the application of the chair- 
man of our committee, and of the com- 
mittee itself, for the splendid effort being 
made in behalf of our national-defense 
program. But I believe it could be said 
in support of the position taken by Mr. 
Hillman that, while he and his large or- 
ganization are affiliated with the C. I. O., 
and it might naturally follow that he 
would be friendly toward that organiza- 
tion, in this instance his decision favored 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I believe that Mr. Hillman advanced a 
very logical reason to support and sub- 
stantiate his attitude. According to tes- 
timony from some witnesses the Currier 
Co. has been a notorious wage-cutting 
organization in the past. It did not rec- 
ognize any union; it fought all the 
unions, until it was necessary for it to 
associate with some union in order to 
participate in the defense program. Iam 
told there is pending against it now in 
the courts a case alleging violation of 
the wage and hour law, which may sub- 
stantiate in part, at least, the attitude 
taken by Mr. Hillman. 

While Mr. Currier explained to the 
committee that he has personnel suffi- 
cient to do the job, Mr. Gray, of the 
American Federation of Labor, stated 
that such personnel may be in most part 
made up of unskilled labor, rather than 
of skilled mechanics needed in the con- 
struction of a housing project of the size 
of the one in question. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 
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Mr. HATCH. The things of which the 
Senator is speaking were known; they 
were investigated, and the contract was 
awarded to Mr. Currier. 

Mr. MEAD. Of course, the Senator 
will not insist that it will in any way in- 
jure the Senate if I recite some of the 
things which were brought out in sub- 
stantiation of the attitude taken by Mr. 
Hillman. I believe Mr. Hillman is act- 
ing in good faith. Iam merely trying to 
bring out some of the stated reasons for 
his position which were advanced before 
our committee. 

I wish to commend tke chairman of 
the cor .mittee because he has brought out 
the fact, and the committee has brought 
out the fact, that the difference in the 
bids was not so large as some newspapers 
have reported it to be. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MEAD. I shall yield in a moment. 
The Currier bid does not include many 
of the facilities which were included in 
the other bids. As I understand, those 
facilities include sewerage and water and 
other vital services of that kind, and they 
amount to over $200,000, so, to begin 
with, that cuts the difference in the 
first and second bids in half. 

At any rate, I merely wanted to bring 
out for the record, in behalf of the atti- 
tude taken by Mr. Hillman, some of the 
evidence which was gathered by our com- 
mittee in the course of its investigation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Iam very glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam very glad the Sena- 
tor has said what he has said. I have no 
criticism of him whatever for that. But 
to me the difference in the bids, whether 
it be $200,000 or $400,000, is not the es- 
sential point. The point is whether the 
United States Government is going to 
surrender because somebody threatens it. 

Mr. MEAD. I doubt very much 
whether there was any threatening in 
this matter. Mr. Hillman reviewed the 
facts and made his recommendation, 
That was all. It was not necessary to 
follow his recommendation. He made 
his recommendation in good faith, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. President, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been about as well or- 
ganized in the building-trades activity as 
the C. I. O. is in the mining industry. 
The C. I. O. is the all-important labor 
organization in the mining industry, and 
if the A. F. of L. should attempt tc inject 
itself into the mining industry, in what 
might be considered interference with 
existing, established mine workers’ 
unions, they would bring about strife and 
difficulties. The A. F. of L. building 
trades probably would have a similar 
feeling in respect to the C. I. O. organ- 
izers coming into the building trades 
where they are already organized. 

I see in it all, Mr. President, an excel- 
lent reason for following the advice given 
by the President to both these great 
organizations in his eloquent appeal for 
unity; that they get together, forget their 
differences, and join ranks first of all 
with each other and then close ranks 
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behind the President. We need unity 
and need it badly. 

The rank and file of the workers of 
America are for such unity, and when 
there shall be unity there will not be 
jurisdictional disputes. So, in my judg- 
ment, the evidence adduced presents to 
both the C. I. O. and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor an eloquent appeal for 
unity. If we are going to become an 
example of democracy for the world, let 
us have democracy in industry, and in 
democracy in industry let it be the privi- 
lege of every man to join a union, but 
let us not have competition between 
unions, which is responsible for this dif- 
ficulty. 

So I plead with organized labor to 
come together to the end that jurisdic- 
tional disputes shall no longer hinder 
the progress of the Nation’s defense pro- 
gram. In a word, I think labor should 
listen to the timely advice of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I say that 
as one of labor’s friends and members. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not 
think that unity of that kind would open 
the captive coal mines, does he? That 
situation in no way involves a jurisdic- 
tional dispute. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator from New 
York was not discussing the captive coal 
mines. He merely referred to the situa- 
tion which might arise if the A. F. of L. 
should attempt to organize the mines. 

Mr. TAFT. The A.F. of L. did attempt 
to organize those mines. 

Mr. MEAD. I said that if the A. F. of 
L. should attempt to organize the captive 
coal mines difficulty and trouble might 
result. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, Mr. President, 
the A. F. of L. did attempt to organize the 
captive coal mines, and the National 
Labor Relations Board threw them out 
of the window and maintained the con- 
trol in the United Mine Workers. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator from New 
York is not in sympathy with the strike 
in the captive coal mines and would rec- 
ommend mediation to both the employer 


-and the employee in that instance. 


Mr. TAFT. I understand the National 
Mediation Board has already mediated 
the dispute. 

Mr. MEAD. I understand the Na- 
tional Mediation Board has attempted 
from the very beginning to settle the 
dispute, and I am for them. I believe in 
mediation. Iam merely bringing out the 
fact that, in addition to the reasons back 
of an Occasional strike such as this, there 
is the added reason that springs from the 
keen competition of the two competing 
unions for the same membership. I 
plead for unity, and with unity media- 
tion, as suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment further? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I should like to make a re- 
mark, and then I shall be glad to yield 
the floor to any Senator who wants it. 

Mr. TAFT. Very well. 
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Mr. TRUMAN. I simply wish to say 
that the Currier Co. has constructed 950 
houses in Detroit this year. Mr. Currier 
expects to build 5,000 houses, no matter 
what the outcome is of the dispute with 
respect to this contract. 

The interest of the chairman of the 
committee investigating national defense 
is the taxpayers’ interest. We stand to 
save $216,000 by letting this contract to 
the low bidder. He can qualify. He can 
furnish a bond. I do not think it is our 
interest whether the A. F. of L, and the 
C. I. O. engage in a dispute as to who 
shall do the worx. I think it is the busi- 
ness of the Housing Administrator to 
accept the low bid. That i the interest 
of the chairman of the committee, and 
that is the reason I have made this re- 
port to the Senate, because I wanted the 
Senate to have the facts. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I am interested in the 
question whether additional legislation 
is needed to deal not only with this sit- 
uation but with other situations in ac- 
cordance with the two amendments 
which have already been offered to the 
pending measure. The Senator stated 
that he had complete confidence that the 
mayor of Detroit and the Governor of 
Michigan would do their duty in case a 
state of civil strife should arise. Mr. 
Hillman says he fears civil strife, and, 
as he is a laboring man, when he makes 
such a statement there is some justifica- 
tion for the possibility. 

Can the Senator tell me, first, whether 
Michigan has any other organization to 
preserve peace except the police? Is 
there a National Guard remaining, or 
has the entire National Guard been 
called out by the Federal Government, 
as it has been in most of the other 
States? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senator from Ohio ques- 
tion the Senators from Michigan on that 
subject. I am not familiar with that 
situation. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator expressed 
his confidence in the ability of the local 
authorities to suppress civil strife, and I 
am wondering if he knows that they 
have any means of suppressing civil 
strife in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I suppose they have 
and I suppose they have the arms nec- 
essary to suppress civil strife. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Mis- 
souri expresses complete confidence in 
the President’s strong stand in connec- 
tion with the captive coal-mine strike. 
But what does the Senator suggest in 
ease civil strife should arise, or in the 
present case of the closed mines? What 
remedy is there for labor difficulties, and 
is legislation required? That is what I 
ask, 


Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator is a very 
able lawyer. He knows exactly what 
the powers of the President are in the 
case, and I think the President knows 
his powers, and that he will exercise 
them. I hope he will do so. 
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Mr. TAFT. There has been no evi- 
dence that the President thinks he can 
call out the Army in a certain case, and 
he has not done so. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The President used his 
authority to take over the plant in Cali- 
fornia, and I judge that he can use the 
same authority to act in this case. 

Mr. TAFT. I am in serious doubt 
whether we should enact additional leg- 
islation or whether it is required in 
order to deal with this situation, and I 
thought the Senator’s committee, which 
investigated that matter, perhaps had 
come to some conclusion, 

Mr. TRUMAN. No; we have not. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I much pre- 
fer that the Senator not ask for a quorum 
at this time. 
are at lunch. Others are busily engaged 
in preparing themselves to enter this de- 
bate. I appreciate the Senator’s proffer. 
However, I am sure we shall be better off 
and shall make better progress if the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
is not made at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Senators have indicated to me 
that they desire a quorum to be present 
when the Senator speaks. Therefore I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Try O'Mahoney 
Aiken Gillette Overton 
Andrews Glass Peace 
Austin Green Pepper 
Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney Rosier 
Barkley Hatch Russell 
Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Bridges Holman pstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bunker Kilgore t 
Burton La Follette ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Butler er Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Caraway McCarran 

McFarland Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Wallgren 
Connally Mead Walsh 
Danaher Murdock Wheeler 
Davis Murray te 
Doxey Norris Wiley 
Ellender Nye 
George Daniel 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it has been 
a source of great satisfaction to observe 
that in these hours of increasing hysteria 
there has been opportunity on the floor 
of the Senate to speak, and there has 
been the will on the part of each Senator 
to concede to every other Senator the 
nehi and the privilege to express his 

ews. 


I know that many Senators - 
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However, it now becomes necessary, it 
seems to me, to be in some respects per- 
haps rather brutally frank. Whereas in 
the past we have been following a leader- 
ship which was winning large applause by 
reason of what was commonly called 
going forward to peace, today, in the 
light of what has transpired within the 
past week or two, we must acknowledge 
that the complexion of going forward to 
war is now rather complete. Forgetting 
the niceties of the definition of the word 
“war,” our approach at this hour is very 
directly to war. 

Before I enter upon a discussion of the 
field that I wish to cover this afternoon, 
and in light of the solicitude voiced on the 
floor yesterday by one of my colleagues, 
I feel called upon to afford answer to 
the thought which has been expressed 
that on the floor of the Senate speeches of 
as much as half an hour in length have 
been made in which the name of Hitler 
has not once been mentioned. I take it 
that pleading guilty to having made such 
speeches makes one at once sympathetic 
to the cause of Hitler in the minds of 
some persons. It seems to me that in 
our own country the number of those 
who have been devoting half hours, full 
hours, and even days to expressions of 
hatred and scorn of Hitler and of Hit- 
lerism has been sufficiently great to make 
up for any lack of such expression upon 
occasion on the part of some others. 
But in opening my remarks this after- 
noon I suppose I had better comply with 
what seems to be a wished order, at least 
of the day, and say that no one in this 
Chamber more thoroughly despises Hitler 
and Hitlerism, and all that they stand 
for, than do I. It seems to me, however, 
that we owe it to ourselves and to our 
country so to control our hates that we 
shall not entirely abandon our solicitude 
for the welfare of our own country. 
However much I may despise things that 
are foreign, I have not yet brought my- 
self to the degree of despising them that 
would let me forget the interests which 
are domestic and to which we owe a first 
consideration. I need not say, for the 
benefit of myself or anyone else in the 
Senate, that in this Chamber there is not 
a membership totaling one that would 
voice a solicitous thought in relation to 
Hitler or Hitlerism. 

The point was made yesterday that if 
the course advocated by a number of so- 
called isolationists in the Senate had 
been pursued, America might have been 
in a very serious predicament. The rec- 
ord of roll calls has been read, and some 
of us stand revealed as having opposed 
from the inception what I have always 
considered to be a march by America to- 
ward war and as having opposed the in- 
dividual steps which have been taken in 
that direction. 

In answer to the question asked yes- 
terday, where would we be if, our policy, 
starting back in the days of repeal of the 
arms embargo, had been the policy of the 
Congress? I say that the United States 
would not have been nearly so perilously 
close to involvement in Europe’s war as 
in the case at this hour by reason of the 
direction that has been pursued; and one 
day Americans will be able to go back to 
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the record of the past year or two and 
mark there the many instances of Mem- 
bers of this body rising in their places 
and warning, whether we got in or 
stayed out of the European war, of the 
days to come which would have to be 
reckoned with, when the people of this 
country would suffer the severest kind 
of penalty because of the excessive cost 
and burden of debt that our madness 
of the past year or two has entailed. 
One cannot look at the hourly expendi- 
tures of our Government, which are 
only borrowings on our own credit 
and the credit of our children and of 
their children and even of generations 
yet unborn, without knowing that there 
is awaiting America a far more terrible 
day of reckoning than that which fol- 
lowed the upheaval occasioned by our 
involvement in the last war. 

There is one more thing of which I 
should like to speak. Effort has been 
made here to demonstrate that because 
of certain votes there is opposition in the 
Senate to adequate national defense. I 
do not believe there is in the Senate one 
mind which has not for a long while been 
determined that there was desperate 
need for a larger defense; and I do not 
think there will be serious effort to con- 
tradict me when I say we have never 
needed so much defense as has been our 
need since the inauguration by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of a foreign 
policy that has ignored the opportunities 
to make a few friends, that has devoted 
itself exclusively to the task of shaking 
the fist at other nations, of threatening, 
of bullying, of daring virtually every 
power upon the face of the earth, until 
today America is all but friendless 
among the nations that remain. 

Attempt has been repeatedly made to 
make the effort of so-called isolationists 
appear as placing at the door of the so- 
called munitions makers responsibility 
for the present involvement in which the 
world finds itself. Many men love to 
ascribe to some of us the narrow pur- 
pose of wanting to eliminate the muni- 
tions makers as being the influence and 
the force that were involving and threat- 
ening America with involvement in other 
peoples’ wars. No one has ever argued 
that the production of munitions was 
anything more than a small part of the 
causes that enter into th. making of 
war. But if anyone is to be blamed for 
the notion that the munitions industries 
were responsible for war, that one is the 
President of the United States himself, 
who, in a message to Congress under 
date of May 18, 1934, told Congress, 
among other things: 

The peoples of many countries are being 
taxed to the point of poverty and starvation 
in order to enable governments to engage in 
a mad race of armament which, if permitted 
to continue, may well result in war. This 
grave menace to the peace of the world is due 
in no small measure to the uncontrolled 
activities of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of engines of destruction, and it must 
be met by the concerted action of the peoples 
of all nations, 


Mr. President, I hope we may be 
done with the small talk which would 
have individual Members of the Senate 
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standing upon the lone ground of need 
for control of the munitions industry if 
war is to be ended. 

Truth, to be sure, is always the first 
casualty in war. Involvement of the na- 
tion as a party to war is not always es- 
sential in order to put truth on the 
casualty list. Simple thought or talk of 
involvement is often quite sufficient. 
Truth has already sustained wounds in 
these months of hysterical effort to get 
America into her war clothes. We have 
seen truth distorted, truth ignored, truth 
concealed of late, until one can begin to 
see the posters of 1917 and hear the 
words of 1917—words and posters of hate 
and of fear. 

Who does not feel the steady approach 
of ours that will hold not only talk and 
writing of newly found documents that 
go to show America as the blueprint 
ground for foreign aggression but of 
another proposal to import for public 
exhibition some foreign children with 
their hands cut off, as was urged by a 
Pennsylvania attorney named Buffington 
back in 1917? 


And if hysteria can only continue to 
grow we can expect tales like that 
which had the President’s secretary— 
- Tumulty—shot as a German spy; like the 
one about the five Americans, former 
German prisoners, in a hospital ship on 

-the Potomac with their tongues cut out; 
or the one about a crew from a German 
submarine which had sneaked into an 
Atlantic cove and released its men, who 
were working inland, poisoning wells and 
water supplies on their way. 

Who does not vision the screaming 
posters, like the one portraying the hate- 
ful, helmeted head of the Kaiser built 
into the bold words: 


Don’t talk. The web is spun for you with 
invisible threads. Spies are listening. 


If the pending joint resolution is en- 
acted into law, then “Don’t talk” may 
very quickly become the words Americans 
will hear more often than any others, for 

the provisions of the pending resolution 
are such as would take us into the middle 
of Europe’s war. 

The resolution provides for the arming 
of American merchant ships, and re- 
moves any and all restriction upon the 
movement of American ships. A surer 
way to get into war is not known than 
that of going out and looking and asking 
for war. That way invites incidents— 
not lone incidents, but incidents by 

- wholesale, 


Unending have been Presidential as- 
surances that we would stay out of this 
war. These assurances have been 
strengthened by the President himself 
acknowledging, as he did at Chautauqua, 
that our staying out or getting into war 
depended largely upon the wisdom and 
determination of whoever at the moment 
occupy the offices of President and Sec- 
retary of State. Such seeming assump- 
tion of responsibility by the President 
could only mean to millions that here 
Was one man who dared the world to try 
to get us into another foreign war. Here 
was a man on whom the people of Amer- 

- ica, determined to stay out of war, could 
rely and tie to for certain. 
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This sort of Presidential assurance 
kept moving millions of Americans 
through the years 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, and 1940, with rare—indeed 
rare—interruption, such as that afforded 
by the “quarantine” speech at Chicago. 
But the banner year of Presidential as- 
surances as to keeping the United States 
out of war was the year 1940. Then we 
heard the President saying on October 
30: 

And, while I am talking to you, fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I shall say it again 
and again and again: Your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


Thie, of course, was while the President 
still believed Iceland a long distance 
away, and certainly considered it to be 
foreign territory. This was before the 
President’s talking one way and acting 
another found American boys on the 
Greer and the Kearny engaging in the 
harmless and innocent game of convoy- 
ing and chasing submarines, a game or- 
dered by the President himself. 

But I was speaking primarily of the 
degree to which the President kept 
American fathers, mothers, and others 
feeding on assurances of determination 
to keep us out of war. He had great 
assistance in the battle of assurances by 
his opponent of last fall, “Sir Echo” 
Willkie. Indeed, with the 1940 election 
over, “Sir Echo” was about the only one 
in the big show ready to acknowledge 
that any promises or assurances had been 
given the people in the course of the 
Presidential campaign of last year. The 
First Lady of the land was certain that 
no promises had been given, but “Sir 
Echo” declared in a broadcast to the 
American people on November 12, 1940: 

Mr. Roosevelt and I both promised the peo- 
ple in the course of the campaign that if we 
were elected we would keep this country out 
of war, unless attacked. Mr. Roosevelt was 
reelected, and this solemn pledge for him I 
know will be fulfilled, and I know the Amer- 
ican people desire him to keep it sacred. 


Those were the words of Wendell Will- 
kie. What happened to Mr. Willkie 
after November 12 is a question, and a 
subject for discussion in which I shall be 
glad to engage a little later. At pres- 
ent I would only stress the conviction 
which “Sir Echo” entertained as recently 
as the time indicated that promises to 
keep out of war had been made. But it 
will be noted that he put a bit of stress 
on the words “unless attacked.” Well, 
we have been attacked now; at least, it 
was so announced by the President in 
his address on Navy Day, night before 
last. Report is made and contention is 
offered that we have been attacked, and 
it is now up to the churches of America 
to learn to hate, to learn to thirst for 
blood. We have been attacked. 

Behind the story of the attack, of 
course, are two incidents, the most re- 
cent one, that of the destroyer Kearny, 
which was torpedoed, so we have been 
told. We have not yet in detail the facts 
that ought, it seems to me, to have been 
available to Americans, and especially to 
the Congress, many days ago. The ques- 
tion is still rather wide open as to what 
the Kearny-was doing. 
much doubt concerning the fact that it 


There is not 
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was engaging as a convoy on the high 
seas. Sooner or later we shall know 
what are the facts, Iam sure, but for the 
present we are left in doubt, although 
paying tribute, as the President so elo- 
quently did, to the eight States that fur- 
nished the American boys who were 
killed upon the Kearny. 

I am cautioning that not too much 
haste should be indulged in drawing con- 
clusions concerning the torpedoing of the 
Kearny, because I have very well in mind 
how, for a matter of 2 weeks, Americans 
were caused to believe that the effort to 
torpedo the destroyer Greer had been a 
rather wanton thing, a defenseless ac- 
tion, an action that oucht to enrage 
America. In the announcement of the 
incident which found the Greer a target 
the President told us quite directly that 
the Greer was engaged in the very inno- 
cent game of carrying mail to Iceland. 
The President told us that the Greer had 
not invited in any way the incident. I 
wonder if it would not be well at this 
point to repeat what the President said 
to the American people in his address to 
them at that time? I quote from his 
statement, as follows. 

My dear fellow Americans, the Navy De- 
partment of the United States has reported 
to me that on the morning of September 4 
the U. S. destroyer Greer, proceeding in full 
daylight toward Iceland, had reached a point 
southeast of Greenland. She was carrying 
mail to Iceland. She was flying the American 
flag. Her identity as an American ship was 
unmistakable. Š 

She vas then and there attacked by a sub- 
marine. Germany admits that it was a Ger- 


man submarine. The submarine deliberately 


fired a torpedo at the Greer, followed later 
by another torpedo attack. In spite of what 
Hitler’s propaganda bureau has invented, and 
in spite of what any American obstructionist 
organization may prefer to believe, I tell you 
the blunt fact that the German submarine 
fired first upon this American destroyer with- 
out warning and with deliberate design to 
sink her, 


Mr. President, the President could not 
be listened to at that time by any Ameri- 
can without the conclusion being drawn 
that this incident was wholly without 
provocation; that not the slightest ex- 
cuse had been given by this naval vessel 
of ours for the incident that befell it. 
Resolutions were introduced here in the 
Senate by some, I suppose, of those to 
whom the President refers as obstruc- 
tionists, asking that our Committee on 
Naval Affairs ascertain what facts might 
be available concerning this incident; 
and 2 weeks or thereabouts after the 
President’s announcement the Senate is 
afforded, through the offices of the chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee, a 
report contributed by Admiral Stark, 
head of our Naval Establishment. I ask 
that that report by Admiral Stark, now 
made public, may be printed in the REC- 
orp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NELL in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NYE. I shall summarize this re- 
port in a way which I am sure will not 
invite contradiction. 

Admiral Stark told the story of how 
the Greer was on its way to Iceland with 
mails and supplies for American sons 
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stationed there; how, off Greenland, it 
was advised by a British bomber plane, 
flying in that neighborhood, that ahead 
of the Greer in its path lay a submerged, 
hidden German submarine. Admiral 
Stark tells us that thereupon the Greer, 
in keeping with instructions given to the 
Navy, started a zigzag course in the gen- 
eral direction of the alleged submarine’s 
location, hoping that the Greer, with its 
sound instruments, might pick up the 
noise of the motors of the submarine and 
follow it. The Greer had not zigzagged 
very long, one gathers from the story, 
before those on board picked up the 
sound of the submarine’s motors; and 
the Greer followed—followed for min- 
utes, followed for a half hour, followed 
for an hour. Remember, now, that the 
submarine, when first the Greer was ad- 
vised of it, was only 10 miles ahead; but 
for hours the Greer followed the sub- 
marine. Evidently those on the Greer 
did not see the submarine, but they con- 
stantly heard its motors. Obviously the 
submarine was trying to get away. 

After approximately 3 hours of this 
chase by our destroyer Greer, the British 
bombing plane, which had opportunity 
to see where the submarine was—which 
was not the opportunity of the de- 
stroyer—flew over it and sought to drop 
bombs upon the submerged submarine. 
I do not think it will be contradicted that 
the submarine had no means of knowing 
that there was an airplane overhead; had 
no means of knowing precisely where the 
explosions resulting from those bombs 
came from. Those on board the sub- 
marine could conclude only, as I see the 
story clearly, that the explosions were 
the result of bombs dropped by the de- 
stroyer that had been following the sub- 
marine for hours. Following that at- 
tempt, at least, to bomb the submarine, 
Admiral Stark tells us that the sub- 
marine brought itself around into a 
position where it might, even though in 
the dark, take a blind torpedo shot at 
the ship that was following it. It missed 
by a hundred yards. It fired again and 
missed by more yardage than that the 
second time. 

That, in substance, is the story which 
comes to us from Admiral Stark concern- 
ing the Greer incident. It has amazed 
me that although, when the President 
spoke of how this incident had been un- 
provoked, American newspapers blazed 
the story under banner headlines upon 
their front pages, this story which Ad- 
miral Stark tells of fact and of truth 
found its place, I believe, in the New 
York Times on either page 19 or page 21, 
and not all of the story then. Americans 
by the millions today there are who do 
not know this true story of what occa- 
sioned the incident that befell the Greer. 

Mr. President, the Greer incident as it 
stands recorded now finds us having 
issued an engraved invitation for the 
incident. What the German submarine 
did was probably less than we would have 
done under like circumstances had the 
shoe that Germany wears today been on 
our foot. We have virtually put an R. S. 
V. P, on the invitations which our con- 
duct of foreign policy have extended for 
trouble for America. So, I repeat, before 
we too quickly draw conclusions concern- 
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ing what befell the ship Kearny, let us 
wait for the facts. Let us wait for the 
larger knowledge which will be available 
to us if we will simply control our hate 
and our fear, and bring this hysteria 
under a little better control. 

We are now told that the proposal 
pending here, constituting what amounts 
to a repealer of the largest part of what 
remains of our neutrality laws, is in no 
sense a declaration of war; that it is not 
necessarily taking a chance on leading to 
a declaration of war. We are told that 
it is no more a declaration of war than 
was the repeal of the arms embargo, or 
the sale by the President of destroyers 
belonging to the United States Navy 
while there stood upon the statute books 
laws forbidding giving, selling, lending, 
or leasing any vessel belonging to the 
United States to any power upon the 
earth. We are told that this is no more 
a declaration of war than was the en- 
actment of the lend-lease bill; and I sup- 
pose, strictly speaking, one must agree 
that this is not a declaration of war; that 
it need not necessarily be followed by & 
declaration of war. But, Mr. President, 
no one will deny that if we arm our mer- 
chantmen and open up the sea lanes 
the world over to them, encourage them 
to navigate in war zones, even urge them 
to go into the ports of belligerent na- 
tions, certain it is that we shall be 
extending an invitation to trouble that 
is very, very sure Of being accepted; and 
we shall have instance upon instance, we 
shall have chance upon chance to have 
our hates and our fears played upon as 
these ships, doing what they will then do 
and what they are now under the law 
forbidden to do, invite trouble for 
America. 

I read within the last 3 or 4 days, as 
other Senators saw, the pronouncement 
of our former ambassador, Mr. Bullitt, 
that it was time the United States went 
into this war “all out,” with everything 
we have. He is the same Mr. Bullitt who, 
through the days of the repeal of the 
arms embargo, our disposition of the de- 
stroyers, and the lend-lease days, was 
arguing with all his might and main that 
the American people need have no fear 
of involvement in the war by reason of 
these steps which were being taken to the 
end that we might give larger aid to cer- 
tain causes involved in the war. 

Mr. Clark Eichelberger is another who 
has preached for months and for years 
the assurance that America would not let 
herself be involved in another war, who 
urged repeal of the arms embargo, sale 
of the destroyers, the lend-lease legisla- 
tion, and all the other steps which have 
been asked and have been taken. On 
October 14 Mr. Eichelberger, according 
to a headline dated in New York, says, 
“United States entry in war called essen- 
tial.” Let me read what he is quoted as 
having said: 

Eichelberger returned from a 3-week trip to 
England, where he was received by British 
leaders. “I am convinced,” he said, “that 
while the British Isles cannot be invaded, 
Britain cannot win the war, by which I mean 
the destruction of Hitlerism, without the 
military participation of the United States.” 


The pending legislation, Mr. President, 
asking for a setting aside of more of our 
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law of neutrality, is nothing more than 
one more step to get rid of every bit of 
fortification America afforded herself 
against involvement in another foreign 
war. 

Our experience in the last war with the 
arming of our merchantmen clearly re- 
vealed what we might well expect now 
from sending out upon the high seas 
American merchantmen with their so- 
called “sling shots” of armament to com- 
pete with the hidden submarine, which 
surely will now do to these ships what 
German submarines did to our ships 
when we were neutral after we began 
arming our ships back in 1917. I do not 
know how anyone can coldly sit by and 
insist that there is not great danger in 
the policy we are now being asked to 
pursue, in the practice we are now being 
asked to permit the President to indulge 
himself 


Getting rid of whatever is left of forti- 
fication against Americar involvement is 
the continuing purpose embodied in the 
Pending proposal. We are told that the 
laws of neutrality have proven a failure. 
Yes, Mr. President, they have proven a 
failure, a miserable failure, from the 
standpoint of such people as may have 
hoped that the United States would be- 
come involved in Europe's war in spite of 
the existence of such laws. But the laws 
of neutrality have been a huge success 
from the standpoint of the purpose which 
caused their enactment. They were in- 
tended to afford America a fortification 
against easy involvement in another for- 
eign war, and so long as we have per- 
mitted those laws to function they have 
served their purpose exactly 100 percent. 
But if we now repeal what we are asked to 
repeal by the pending proposal, we can 
put it down as pretty certain that we will 
be involved in the European war. 

One who enjoys his quip wrote me 
from the West a few days ago that the 
voting there was 10 to 1 that if we en- 
acted the proposed legislation the United 
States would be in the war before Great 
Britain got into it. That is not so funny. 
For months we have been pouring out 
the sympathy of our heart and the 
wealth of our purse for poor Britain. We 
have poured wealth which was not ours 
to give; we have poured the credit of 
generations yet unborn to the aid of 
Britain in the courageous stand she was 
making against great odds. Yet when 
and if we will stop to survey the facts we 
know that Britain has not begun to be in 
the war as some other peoples have been 
involved in it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an article entitled “War Losses 
Extremely Low Until Russian Campaign,” 
appearing at page 28 of the September 15, 
1941, issue of Newsweek. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek of September 15, 1941] 
WAR LOSSES: EXTREMELY LOW UNTIL RUSSIAN 

CAMPAIGN 


Not even an authoritative estimate of the 
casualties in the Russian campaign has yet 
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been made. The Germans give the astro- 
nomical figure of 5,000,000 Russian dead, 
wounded, and captured, while the Soviet es- 
timates Nazi losses at more than 2,000,000. 
By any standards, however, the Russo-Ger- 
man contest ranks as one of the bloodiest in 
all history. This is in striking contrast with 
the previous trend in the var. Partial figures 
for previous campaigns have now been com- 
piled and, as shown below, indicate that the 
number of dead and wounded has been in- 
credibly low, considering the scale of the 
operations, 

Poland: The Germans admitted only 
10,572 killed, 30,332 wounded, and 3,409 miss- 
ing. No Polish losses have been revealed, 
except for a German claim of 694,000 
prisoners. 

Norway: Using fewer than 100,000 troops, 
the Germans counted their dead at 1,317, 
wounded at 1,604, missing at 2,375. Some 
2,000 Norwegians are estimated to have been 
killed, while the British s^ far have admitted 
only 1,105 dead. 

Low Countries and France: About 125,000 
Frenchmen were killed and a somewhat larger 
number wounded; of 1,900,000 prisoners 
taken, 400,000 have been released. The Ger- 
mans admitted 27,074 dead, 11,034 wounded, 
and 18,884 missing. Belgium has admitted 
8,500 killed and 1,583 wounded; prisoners, 
most of them since released, were listed as 
127,487, against a German claim of 1,250,000 
at the time of the Belgian capitulation. 
Netherlands troops lost 27,000 dead and 70,000 
wounded. The British listed killed and 
wounded t. gether as 13.090, with 40.095 taken 
prisoner 

The Balkans and Crete: Italy’s losses in 
this area were 14,443 killed, 39,944 wounded, 
and 25,693 missing, compared with only 2,559 
Germans dead, 5,820 wounded, and 3,169 miss- 
ing. Total British killed and missing 
amounted to 25,902. Greece announced no 
figures, but the Nazis claimed 218,000 cap- 
tured. Berlin also announced the capture of 
313,864 Yugoslavs. 

Africa: In the Libyan campaign, Italian 
dead and wounded amounted to 10,000 whites 
and 5,000 natives. The British also captured 
120,000 whites and 15,000 natives, while ad- 
mitting losses of only 2,000 themselves. In 
East Africa, the British captured 96,000 whites 
and 654,000 natives, Fascist casualties 
amounted to 25,000 whites and 132,000 na- 
tives, mostly deserters. 

Syria: Australian forces listed 236 dead, 
976 wounded, and 3,927 missing, while the 
Free French estimated 8,000 total casualties. 
There are no statistics on Vichy French losses 
in Syria. 

Civilians: The extent of home-front cas- 
ualties is shown in these figures: The de- 
struction of Warsaw took 40,000 noncom- 
batant lives, and that of Rotterdam, 30,000; 
some 10,000 Belgian civilians died in the 
western campaign; British air-raid dead have 
risen to 42.257, with 53,125 serious injuries; 
and the Germans have admitted civilian cas- 
ualties of 3,835 dead and 9,455 injured. 

All in all, and despite Russia, the losses of 
this war still don’t compare with those of 
1914-19. Then, out of 65,028,810 men 
mobilized, the dead numbered 8,538,315 and 
total casualties 37,494,186. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 15 of this year the Washington 
Times-Herald and other newspapers car- 
ried a very interesting study of casualties 
visited upon various nations whose hands 
have touched the war thus far. Mr. 
Lowell Limpus, writing under the head- 
line “War casualties now exceed 10,- 
000,000; one-fourth killed,” reported that 
“more than 10,324,000 casualties consti- 
tute the bloody score of Mars for the first 
2 years of the second World War, accord- 
ing to the resu!ts of an international] sur- 
vey concluded yesterday.” 
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In conjunction with this article ap- 
pears a most interesting chart revealing 
the military and civilian casualties which 
have befallen the 14 or 15 nations which 
have been involved. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate some of the facts 
revealed by the chart. 

Of military casualties, we find the total 
in the case of Russia to be 2,585,000; 
France, 2,365,000; Poland, 1,675,000; Ger- 
many, 1,282,000; Italy, 252,000; Belgium, 
230,000; Yugoslavia, 225,000; Holland, 
160,000; Great Britain, 134,000. 

Now, let us consider the civilian cas- 
ualties shown at the end of 2 years of war. 
We find in the case of Poland that there 
were 450,000 civilian casualties; Russia, 
230,000; France, 65,000; Germany, 
15,000; Great Britain, 100,000. 

It should be said that the chart from 
which I have been quoting these figures 
breaks down the more than 10,000,000 
casualties, including dead, wounded, 
missing, and prisoners, for the first 2 
years of the war, and the figures are fur- 
nished by the participating countries. 
The figures, it is admitted, are estimated, 
for if there are wide discrepancies be- 
tween the figures claimed by a country’s 
enemy and figures admitted by such na- 
tion, it follows, of course, that there must 
be some estimates. But, on the whole, 
these facts would permit me to repeat 
with greater conviction that Great Brit- 
ain has not yet been in the war in any 
such degree as have been endless num- 
bers of other peoples who have given often 
their very all. So I can well understand 
what this friend meant when he sug- 
gested that the voting in his neighbor- 
hood was 10 to 1 that if we enacted the 
pending legislation we would be in the 
war before Great Britain got in, 

Mr. President, however uncertain we 
may have been concerning the sincerity 
of purpose expressed by those who have 
sought down through the months sepa- 
rate, distinct, step-by-step changes in our 
foreign policy and in our neutrality law, 
today it must be acknowledged that the 
line is definitely, clearly drawn and de- 
fined. No longer is it going to be very 
ardently argued that the repeal now be- 
ing asked for is in the interest of helping 
keep America out of the war. Now the 
acknowledgment must be that if we take 
the steps which it is now proposed we 
shall take, we will move right into the 
center of this war which we have been 
swearing a determination not to enter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I hold in my hand a 
letter called the Kiplinger Washington 
letter. I think every Senator is familiar 
with it. The letter which goes out from 
the Kiplinger Washington agency is 
probably one of the most representative 
of such letters. The letter is dated 
Washington, Saturday, October 25, 1941, 
and I read from it, as follows: 

Dear Sm: When and how are we going to 
get into full war? 

This is a basic question in all personal and 
business plans. 

We have discussed it this week with high 
responsible officials, and can report the sub- 
stance of what they say—and the spirit. 
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“We are in the war now.” This is said by 


practically everyone. 

“We shall go further in, but gradually.” 
Something like this, in varying terms, is the 
unanimous opinion. 

Formal declaration of war is not expected 
in the near future—the next few months. 
Situation may change, but this is not antici- 
pated. i 

Defense has changed to offense—in official 
talk—in the tone. Officials in private con- 
versation don’t say defense.“ They say 
“war.” “We have got to smash Hitler and 
his system. There’s no half way.” That’s 
the new mood. The new catchwords are 
“freedom” and “victory.” 

When full war? Obviously, we shall not 
be prepared before 1943. This time is em- 
phasized by all, supported by war-production 
statistics. “If mecessary, we shall enter a 
fighting war sooner, but not fully. We are 
blocking the Axis where, when, and as we 
can. It’s a cheSs game. 

Army of 4,000,000—some say 5,000,000—is 
planned for 1943. 

Purpose, to make an American expedition- 
ary force. Precisely where, when? Not an- 
swerable. 

Token American expeditionary forces next 
spring are regarded as “quite possible.” 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Montana. I feel called 
upon to remark that this particular news 
letter borrows many words, many phrases 
to which we have been listening now for 
a great many hours, phrases used by the 
President himself. I wonder if the 
American people are not today, since 
the President’s speech of Monday night, 
much more firmly convinced that per- 
haps there is intent by Government to 
take us even further than we have gone 
in the way of involvement in the Euro- 
pean war? There is an increasing feel- 
ing that the door has been opened wide 
now, and that America is marching 
straight to that door inviting complete 
involvement in the war. 

I suppose it will be said if further in- 
cidents arise, “Well, we can keep on car- 
rying these gocds over there, convoying 
them, loading them into our own ships, 
lose a ship now and then, lose a few 
hundred American sailors, and still keep 
out of the war,” meaning avoiding the 
sending of another A. E. F. to Europe. 
But I would remind the Senate—and it 
will probably be reminded again by 
others—that even at the time we declared 
war in 1917 men in authority, men who 
knew what was in prospect, were saying 
that we would not have to send any 
A. E. F., we would not have to send men, 
we would not have to send ships: that 
all we would do would be to furnish the 
supplies for our Allies and the credits 
needed for the purchase of such supplies. 

But coming back to the argument I 
was making, it now seems to me very 
clear that our Government is ready to 
move further in the direction of the pres- 
ent war; and if its actions invite involve- 
ment, then to accept involvement as a 
natural consequence. 

Mr. President, we cannot arm ships, 
we cannot arm our merchantmen, and 
leave any alternative to submarines other 
than that which was left in 1915, 1916, 
and 1917. We cannot abandon the war 
zones which have been fixed and in which 
American ships and American passengers 
in them have been forbidden to travel 
without inviting incidents. We cannot 
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permit our ships to enter belligerent 
ports without concluding that they are 
subject to the same identical kind of 
treatment accorded the ships of belliger- 
ent nations. 

Oh, I know the argument will be 
made —we will hear it more and more 
that we have got to lay claim to, we 
have got to stake down our rights to 
freedom of the seas. I share the wish 
that we might have that thing called 
freedom of the seas; but I for one shall 
not forget the day when our departed 
colleague, the Senator from Nevada, Sen- 
ator Pittman, took his place on this floor 
and showed what has happened to the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas and dem- 
onstrated that in time of war there is no 
such right acknowledged as that of free- 
dom of the seas. That was why the Con- 
gress of the United States wrote the laws 
of neutrality. 

Freedom of the seas! If we were ever 
going to enjoy freedom of the seas, we 
should have enjoyed it since 1919, when 
a great and powerful and strong Ameri- 
can President went to Versailles with 
Point No. 2 of his 14 points, a demand for 
freedom of the seas, and made his de- 
mand upon France and upon England 
with all the powers he possessed, but 
England and France held back. 

Colonel House, speaking for the Presi- 
dent, told the representatives of England 
and France that unless England and 
France would accept freedom of the seas 
as a principle to be considered and in- 
cluded in the treaty which was to be 
written following the war, the President 
of the United States would be apt to 
withdraw the United States from the 
war and leave England and France fight- 
ing it alone. The word was sent back to 
Mr. Wilson that in such event England 
and France would choose to fight on 
alone, rather than to give freedom of the 
seas the chance it ought to have had in 
the peace which followed the last war. 
They would not consider freedom of the 
seas. They would not have anything to 
do with it. Churchill’s face must have 
been exceedingly red on that day when 
he said “Me, too,” to the 8 points which 
were contrived on the excursion by 2 
men in a boat a few weeks ago, for it was 
Churchill who wrote, after it was all over 
with the last time, that David Lloyd 
George had done the right thing in de- 
clining to grant freedom of the seas. 
Britain does not want freedom of the 
sea, and never has wanted it. She wants 
what she now has, or has had, namely, 
sovereignty of the seas, domination of 
the seas by and for Great Britain. 

Let us not conceal what are the known 
facts. Britain had her chance at free- 
dom of the seas in 1919 and declined it. 
She would have absolutely nothing to do 
with it. I have yet to see evidence which 
would lead me to believe that there is any 
better chance to accomplish freedom of 
the seas after this war, however victo- 
rious Britain may be, than there was 
after the last war. 

Mr. President, the proposed legislation 
leaves nothing to the imagination. In 
this instance, listening to experience and 
profiting from history, if we should adopt 
the policy laid down in the joint resolu- 
tion, it would mean war for the United 
States. It would not be a step short of 
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war. As I see it, it would be a step to 
war. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from North 
Dakota just made the statement that if 
we should adopt the policy laid down in 
the joint resolution it would mean war. 
Does the Senator care to make a pre- 
diction as to how soon war would come 
to America if the joint resolution should 
be passed? 

Mr. NYE. Just so soon as American 
ships start arming and sailing into the 
war zones and into belligerent ports, 
where they will be subject, under inter- 
national law, to the same identical kind 
of treatment as that accorded the ships 
of any belligerent nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator care to 
make any definite prediction as to the 
number of days or months which will 
elapse before war will come to America? 

Mr. NYE. I can make no such predic- 
tion without knowing when the President 
may invoke the powers which would be 
his if we should enact the joint resolu- 
tion. I only know that he has not de- 
layed long in invoking other powers which 
were granted him after the legislation 
was enacted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only reason why I 
asked the able Senator from North Da- 
kota that question is that if I understood 
his utterances in the past, he has made 
frequent predictions that war would come 
to America within 30, 60, or 90 days after 
the enactment of certain measures which 
a number of us considered defense meas- 
ures for this country. I was wondering 
whether the Senator would care to make 
another prediction along that line. 

Mr. NYE. I can respond to the Sen- 
ator only by saying that I have no recol- 
lection of having made any precise pre- 
diction as to how many days, weeks, or 
months would elapse before we should 
become involved in war. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator says he has 
no recollection of such predictions. Iam 
now making an independent investiga- 
tion of that very question. It seems to 
me that I distinctly remember, upon at 
least three different occasions during the 
past few years, that the Senator from 
North Dakota has made the prediction 
that if a particular measure then pending 
before the United States Senate were en- 
acted we could depend upon the United 
States going into war within a certain 
number of days. That is the reason why 
I asked the Senator the question. As I 
understand his argument, he considers 
the proposal now before us as the most 
serious step that has been taken up to 
date. 

Notwithstanding all the predictions 
which have been made by the Senator 
from North Dakota and others who for 
the past 2 years have constantly declared 
before the American public that every 
step this Nation has taken as a defense 
measure meant war, we are still at peace. 
Yesterday the able Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] and the able Sena- 
tor from Ohio Mr. [Tarr] stated that 
notwithstanding the passage of the pend- 
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ing measure we should still be at peace 
and not at war. 

The Senator says he has no recollec- 
tion of having made predictions in the 
past. Such predictions have caused the 
American people considerable alarm dur- 
ing the past 2 years, and have resulted 
in a divided public opinion upon this 
question. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator say now what he thinks about the 
pending measure so far as war is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have said 
that I have no recollection of having 
made any specific predictions as to the 
time within which, following the enact- 
ment of certain legislation, the United 
States would become involved in war. It 
will not be at all embarrassing to me if 
the Senator finds something indicating 
that there was at least insinuated a pre- 
diction of that sort; but I will say to the 
Senator that in each and every one of 
the steps which have been taken there 
has been the pronouncement that it was 
in the interest of peace and keeping the 
United States out of war. Each step has 
brought us ever a little closer to the in- 
evitable day. I should not be surprised 
to find that upon occasion I had gone out 
of my way to try to convince those who 
would hear me that instead of being in 
the interest of keeping America out of 
war the proposed action was more likely 
to be a step and a course of action which 
would involve America in war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] a 


question? 
Mr. NYE. I yield. 
Mr. TAFT. I ask the Senator from 


Illinois whether he read the President's 
speech in which the President said that 
the shooting had begun, 

Mr. LUCAS. It has begun. 

Mr. TAFT. Taken in connection with 
the President’s statement, shooting 
means war. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
Ohio agree that the shooting has begun? 

Mr. TAFT. I certainly agree that the 
shooting has begun. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who fired the first shot? 

Mr. TAFT. That I do not know. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not 
know. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

Mr. TAFT. However, that has nothing 
to do with the question. The question is 
whether the Senator 

Mr. LUCAS. If it has nothing to do 
with the question, why did the Senator 
ask me the question? 

Mr. TAFT. I asked the Senator 
whether he maintains that no war has 
occurred. 

Mr, LUCAS. Yesterday the Senator 
said, in answer to a specific question of 
that kind, that there is no war at the 
present time. 

Mr. TAFT. I said that a skirmish of 
the war has already occurred, but that 
we did not necessarily have to proceed; 
that if the Senate should refuse to pass 
the pending measure, the President 
would have to withdraw from the shoot- 
ing policy which he has begun. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the RECORD 
speeks for itself. If the able Senator did 
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not say yesterday that there is no war 
at the ‘present time as a result of what 
has aappened upon the high seas, then 
my ears deceive me. I think the RECORD 
will bear me out. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator misunder- 
stood his ears. 

Mr. LUCAS. Not at all. The able 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
also said, in direct answer to that ques- 
tion, that there is no war. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to know 
whether the Senator from Illinois is 
maintaining that the proposed step 
would not lead to war? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not intend to debate 
that question with the Senator from Ohio 
in the time of the Senator from North 
Dakota. I shall debate it in my own 
time; and if the Senator will be good 
enough to be present when I am debating 
it, I shall answer that question. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall be delighted to be 
present. 

[Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On the ques- 
tion of who fired the first shot, it seems 
to me to be very material to observe that 
all the shooting that has taken place took 
place after the President of the United 
States deliberately announced to the 
whole world that he had ordered the 
American Navy to shoot on sight at the 
ships of a nation which is technically at 
Peace with us. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
North Dakota thinks that if the pending 
measure should be enacted it would mean 
war. 

Mr. NYE. I have said specifically that 
if the joint resolution should be enacted, 
and the powers therein proposed to be 
granted should be pursued, it would lead 
inevitably to war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest that 
the Senator bases that prediction upon 
the fact that our ships will be sunk, and 
that following that there will be armed 
conflict. Is that correct? 

Mr. NYE. Well, experience tells us 
that we can be confidently certain that 
that will follow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. That 
has already happened, has it not? 

Mr. NYE. That our ships have been 
sunk? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; not in war 
zones, but in noncombat areas. 

Mr. NYE. But carrying contra- 
band 

Mr. CONNALLY. . The Lehigh did not 
carry any cargo, 

Mr. NYE. Or carrying that which 
could be counted as contraband. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to men- 
tion to the Senator that I have in my 
hand an article clipped from the Wash- 
ington Post, carrying an Associated Press 
dispatch from New York, under date of 
June 12 of this year. The headline 
reads—but the headline, of course, does 
not control: 


Mr. Presi- 
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Nye thinks British may have sunk the 
Robin Moor. 

New Tonk, June 12.—Referring to the 
sinking of the American freighter Robin 
Moor, the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Alies tonight advocated policing 
of the Atlantic by the United States Navy, 
while Senator Nye (Republican), of New 
York— 


That is an error, of course; it should 
be North Dakota— 
suggested that Britain might have engineered 
the disaster. 

In a statement issued by the former the 
sinking was described as “an act of war” and 
“a violation of the freedom of the seas which 
our Government has declared essential to 
the maintenance of American security.” 

Nxx's remarks concerning the Robin Moor 
were made at a press conference at which he 
also expressed belief that Britain might have 
been responsible for the recent Dublin bomb- 
ings, adding that “it wouldn't be wholly im- 
possible for the British themselves to engi- 
neer little programs of that kind.” 


Did the Senator from North Dakota 
make a statement that, in his opinion, 
England might have caused the sinking 
of the Robin Moor? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator from Texas raises the ques- 
tion that certainly is raised by that sort 
of reporting. I do not remember pre- 
cisely the time, I do not remember pre- 
cisely the place where, interviewed by 
the press, I was asked if I thought there 
was any chance that the Robin Moor had 
been the victim of British torpedoes, and 
another voice at once chimed in and 
asked. Or how about the bombing of 
Dublin?” To which I responded that 
the history of British activity would not 
necessarily put a thing like that beyond 
them, but I certainly would not want to 
charge that any such purpose or any 
such action had been involyed. Now we 
see the way the interview was reported. 
After a half hour of interview all that 
came out was this. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator 
mind saying now that the German Gov- 
ernment has admitted the sinking of the 
Robin Moor? . 

Mr. NYE. It admitted it, if I am not 
mistaken, the very next day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator 
mind answering. another question? I 
have in my hand a clipping taken from 
the Chicago Tribune, which appears to 
be carrying a Washington dispatch un- 
der date of October 22, only a few days 
ago: 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 22.—Senator 
Geratp P. Nye (Republican, North Dakota) 
today charged the administration would 
“welcome” future attacks on American ves- 
sels aud incidents to involve this Nation in 
the European war. 

The charge was made to a group of 500 
Brooklyn members of the America First 
Committee. 


And so on. Did the Senator make any 
statement such as that? 

Mr. NYE. I am certain I mace no 
such statement as that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is so astounding 
in its implications that I could not read 
it without 

Mr. NXE. If the Senator wants to 
read some astounding things, I would 
have him sit down with me some day 
and read the files of some of the New 
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York City newspapers, and I will show 
him some of the most astounding things 
that ever have resulted from interviews 
or reports of public meetings. I have 
been astounded by them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to be 
any more astounded than I have been 
by the report I have just referred to. I 
could not conceive that any Senator 
would make such a statement and the 
reason I am asking the Senator about it 
is in order to get his interpretation and 
his answer. 

Mr. NYE. In what the Senator has 
thus far read, I believe he has read not 
more than two words in quotation marks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Only one. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; just one word in quo- 
tation marks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The word is “wel- 
come“: 

Senator Greratp P. Nye * * * today 
charged the administration would “welcome” 
future attacks on American vessels and inci- 


dents to involve this Nation in the European 
war. 


The implication from this alleged state- 
ment would be that the Senator from 
North Dakota was so hostile to the ad- 
ministration and to those of us who favor 
the pending legislation as to charge that 
the administration would welcome the 
sinking of our ships and the murder of 
our seamen in order to help get the 
United States into the World War. Iam 
very glad indeed to have the denial by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator for 
afording me the opportunity to make 
that denial. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But, Mr. President, 
I hope the Senator from North Dakota 
hereafter will not be so careless in his 
associations as to form contacts with men 
who misquote him and who make state- 
ments in the newspapers which he never 
authorized and did not believe in. I 
think it is a very bad practice. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator from Texas and the Senator from 
North Dakota have been able to devise 
any method of keeping themselves from 
being misquoted in the Washington Post 
in regard to the particular question of the 
involvement of the United States in war, 
I should be very glad indeed to hear the 
formula expounded in the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Missouri is wholly in error as to the 
newspaper from which the dispatch I 
have read was taken. This dispatch was 
taken from the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the first 
quotation the Senator from Texas made 
was from the Washington Post. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; but it was an 
Associated Press dispatch from New 
York. The Washington Post does not 
write New York dispatches under the 
headline of the Associated Press, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would not 
put it past them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was a New York 
dispatch under the name of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

But, of course, when Senators become 
so perfervid that they see bogeys behind 
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every bush and become suspicious of 
everybody and everything, I cannot help 
not paying much attention to their ex- 
pressed fears. But the second express 
quotation is from the darling Chicago 
Tribune, which the Senator from Mis- 
souri presses to his bosom each morning 
and, as he lies down to slumber each 
night, fondly kisses farewell just before 
he falls asleep. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Texas seems to know a good deal 
more about my nightly habits than I 
myself do. The Senator from Texas, 
being such an obsequious worshiper at 
certain shrines, just presumes that every- 
one else who happens to disagree with 
him must be a worshiper at some other 
shrine. Let me say for myself that I 
think the Chicago Tribune has in many 
cases, in this particular matter of great 
national moment, pursued a very splen- 
did policy editorially and in its news 


columns. 
That is what I 


Mr. CONNALLY, 
say—— 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But I am by 
no means bound by the actions of the 
Chicago Tribune or of any other news- 
paper. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly not. I 
know that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Texas seems to think he is bound 
by the course of any newspaper which 
may happen to agree with him and play 
him up and play up his policies. I want 
to assure the Senator that I have no such 
intention in regard to the course of any 
newspaper. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Missouri is mistaken about that. None 
of the newspapers play me up. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I read the 
newspapers myself 

Mr. CONNALLY. Precisely. My rea- 
son for saying what I did say about the 
Senator reading this newspaper is that a 
few days ago a very eminent journalist, 
in a social conversation, referred to the 
Senator from Missouri and said, “He is 
the most voracious reader of the news- 
papers. He buys every edition all day 
long; and at night, when he passes the 
newsstands, he buys all the late editions, 
and takes them home and reads every 
line of them. The result is that he can 
refer to incidents and quotations and 
statements to a greater extent than can 
any other Senator.” I took the remark 
as a great compliment to the Senator; 
and I know that the Senator from Mis- 
souri, in reading all the newspapers that 
he does read, and in buying the great 
collection of newspapers that he buys, 
never would have overlooked the great 
Chicago Tribune. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the question 
has been asked, Who fired the first shot? 
Does the Senator from Illinois want to 
suggest at this time who has fired the 
first shot so far as our involvement may 
be concerned? 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the Senator 
from North Dakota think about it, since 
he has the floor? 

Mr. NYE. I am going to speak my 
mind on that question right away. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am willing to take the 
word of the President of the United 
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States as to who fired the first shot in 
preference to that of the Senator from 
North Dakota. [Manifestations of ap- 
plause in the galleries.] 

Mr. NYE. In spite of what Admiral 
Stark has had to say, the Senator would 
take the conclusions reached by the 
President of the United States, before he 
had all the facts at hand, concerning who 
was primarily to blame for the first inci- 
dent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one other question? 

Mr. NYE. I will if it is on this par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is on this subject. 
The Senator from North Dakota makes 
some point about who fired the first shot. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] raised that question. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The question is 
here, no matter where it came from. 

Mr.LUCAS. Imay say that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] raised it in the 
first instance. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Dakota in the 
case of the Robin Moor, which was sunk 
without warning by a torpedo—perhaps 
it may not be called shot, but a torpedo 
is more deadly than a cannon shot—who 
fired the first shot? 

Mr. NYE. Certainly I would hold no 
brief for who was responsible for the 
sinking of the Robin Moor under the cir- 
cumstances which we know surrounded 
it; but do not forget that the Robin Moor 
Was engaged in what might be called the 
innocent task of carrying contraband to 
a nation engaging in war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then let us take the 
Lehigh, which had no cargo and was not 
in a combat zone, but in the South At- 
lantic. It was sunk by a submarine with- 
out warning. Who fired that shot; who 
fired the first shot? 

Mr. NYE. I heard a gentleman argue 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
the other day a point of law in support 
of the sinking of the Lehigh. I am not 
ready to hold any brief for that incident. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator does 
not sympathize with such a contention, 
does he? 

Mr. NYE. No; Ido not. 

Sex 7 CONNALLY. Then why refer to 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield there? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator admits that 
American ships have already been sunk, 
does he not? 

Mr. NYE. I have so admitted. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator was arguing in 
the statement he made before he was 
interrupted that the pending measure, if 
passed, will take us to war because it will 
result in the sinking of ships, a situation 
which has already occurred. 

Mr. NYE. I have not argued that war 
would result from the sinking of ships; I 
have argued that it would result from the 
loss of American lives upon the ships; 
and there have as yet been no American 
lives lost. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator say no 
lives have been lost? 
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Mr. NYE. No American lives lost as a 
result of the sinkings, so far as we know. 

Mr. LEE. Of course, if the ships did 
not sink would that change the situation 
any, even though lives were lost, as on the 
Kearny. Eleven men were killed on the 
Kearny, were they not? 

Mr. NYE. We do not know the story 
of the Kearny as yet. What was the 
Kearny doing? Does the Senator know? 

Mr. LEE. No, but I have been badly 
misinformed if the Kearny was not tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine. I do 
not believe the United States would shoot 
its own men. The Senator admitted to 
the Senator from Texas that he did not 
say that Great Britain did the shooting 
in a similar instance. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I shall do a 
thing I had not planned to do this after- 
noon, because of the time it would take, 
I thought we had finished with the Greer 
incident for this afternoon. I have tried 
to be as brief about it as I could, but if 
we have got to go back to that point, I 
shall go back to it, and while I am read- 
ing the letter which I am about to read, 
I shall decline to yield to any interrup- 
tion, because the letter to which I refer 
is deserving of appearance in the RECORD 
of today without editing, without cutting, 
without deleting. I read from a letter 
addressed by Amos R. E. Pinchot to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
White House, Washington, D. C., under 
date of October 24, 1941: 


New York, October 24, 1941. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PrEsSIDENT: In July 1870, 
just prior to the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War, at a moment when relations 
between the two countries were exceedingly 
strained, Chancelor Bismarck, who wanted 
war for his own political reasons, falsified and 
gave to the press the text of a telegram he 
had received from the King of Prussia de- 
scribing the progress of the international ne- 
gotiations at Ems. This garbled text, gen- 
erally referred to as the Ems telegram, mak- 
ing it seem that negotiations had been 
abruptly broken off, which was not the case, 
and that the French Ambassador and Prus- 
sian King had been grossly insulted, inflamed 
the press and enraged both the German and 
French peoples. 

Instantly excitement spread through 
France, already tense over the German pro- 
posal to place a Protestant Hohenzollern on 
the Catholic throne of Spain. Newspapers 
blazed with inflammatory headlines, The 
voice of the advocates of peace was drowned 
in the clamor; while politicians, hoping to 
further their interests through war, seized 
the reins of power, and cries of “On to Berlin” 
resounded through the streets of Paris. 

On July 15 war was declared and credits 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies. And on 
that day an unprepared, yet confident, France 
entered the valley of the shadow, where, in 
a short but terrible conflict, an empire fell 
and the blood of young Frenchmen flowed in 
streams. In less than three-quarters of a 
century thrice have foreign intrigues and 
cynical ambition at home deceived the people 
of France and plunged them into war. 

Mr. President, the American people are 
being deceived. They are not being told the 
truth. They are being led, by false repre- 
sentations, toward repeal of the Neutrality 
Act, which is war, much as the French were 
led 71 years ago. Partly by politicians with an 
ax to grind, partly by foreign and domestic 
interests with a stake in war, and also by 
well-meaning citizens who are victims of 
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propaganda, we are being told half truths and 
monstrous untruths in order to win our 
support for your war program. 

For instance, we are being told the cow- 
ardly untruth that this resourceful Nation, 
with its 130,000,000 people and matchless in- 
dustrial power, cannot defend itself and will 
be enslaved by Adolf Hitler, unless, as the 
British and Russians ask, we go forth to fight 
on foreign battlefields thousands of miles 
from home bases and under conditions of 
Brave, if not fatal, disadvantage. We are 
told this in spite of the fact that the high- 
est military unanimously testify that 
with the huge, modern air force we can as- 
semble long before any foreign power, or 
powers, could strike, this country will be as 
safe as though it were on the moon. “The 
bomber has made the American coast im- 
pregnable to invasion. This is the most im- 
portant military fact that can be deduced 
from the European war,” writes Lieutenant 
Colonel Phillips, of the Army General Staff. 
Almost every responsible authority writing in 
the United States on military matters takes 
this view. None has questioned it. 

We are told that if Hitler wins the war we 
will be overwhelmed by Nazi economic com- 
petition. Therefore, we must choose the cer- 
tain horrors of war in order to escape future 
competition that may or may not ever exist. 
Mr. Bernard Baruch; Prof. Sumner Slichter 
Lamont, professor of economics at Harvard 
and president of the American Economic As- 
sociation; and authorities of equal standing 
flatly assure you that, considering the effi- 
ciency of our system of private, competitive 
mass production, it will be the totalitarian 
nations; and not the United States, that will 
be on the spot. 

We are told that no negotiated peace should 
be made while Hitler is in power. In other 
words, peace must be outlawed until a mili- 
tary victory has been won, however long it 
may take, and whether or not a drawn-out 
conflict to the death will destroy the rising 
generation in Europe and civilization itself, 
including England’s, while the children in 
the conquered areas starve by millions. Yet 
men and women of common sense know that 
no peace treaties are binding because good 
men are in power. They are binding and 
lasting only when the negotiations have 
achieved a compromise which is to the inter- 
est of the contracting parties to preserve. 

Finally, in order to harrow up the people 
and ride them on a wave of indignation into 
repeal of the Neutrality Act and war, we are 
told that Germany is attacking us on the 
ocean and, as Mr. Hull puts it, is “attempting 
to create a reign of terror, frightfulness, and 
absolute lawlessness on the high seas and on 
the Atlantic.” He charges the German Navy 
with acts that are “contrary to all law and 
in harmony with all the definitions of piracy 
and assassination.” And you, Mr. President, 
have gone as far, or further, than Mr. Hull in 
drawing a picture of frightfulness on the 
seas which, in its essentials, I regret to say, 
is not in accordance with the record. 

Consequently, notwithstanding the fact 
that the administration is fast reaching a 
state of mind where it considers anyone pro- 
Nazi and a comfort to Hitler if he uses the 
common sense God gave him and speaks the 
truth about the war, I will, with your per- 
mission, discuss very briefly the description 
of the so-called Greer incident, which you 
incorporated in your broadcast of September 
11, made from the White House to a hushed 
and tense audience estimated at 50,000,000 
people. And let it be borne in mind that, 
according to the press, that description so 
generally inflamed the country, and Congress 
in particular, that the advocates of war, up 
to that hour downcast and even desperate, 
suddenly became confident. You said: 

“My fellow Americans, the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States has reported to 
me that on the morning of September 4 the 
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U, S. destroyer Greer, proceeding in full day- 
light toward Iceland, had reached a point 
southeast of Greenland. She was carrying 
mail to Iceland. She was flying the American 
flag. Her identity as an American ship was 
unmistakable. 

“She was then and there attacked by a 
submarine. Germany admits that it was a 
German submarine, The submarine deliber- 
ately fired a torpedo at the Greer, followed 
later by another torpedo attack. In spite of 
what Hitler’s propaganda bureau has in- 
vented, and in spite of what any American 
obstructionist organization may prefer to be- 
lieve, I tell you the blunt fact that the Ger- 
man submarine fired first upon this American 
destroyer without warning, and with deliber- 
ate design to sink her.” 

You also said, “The United States de- 
stroyer, when attacked, was proceeding on a 
legitimate mission.” You said the attack was 
“piracy, legally and morally,” and the act of 
a “rattlesnake of the Atlantic.” You assured 
your audience that our part in the matter 
was solely defense. And, as further justifica- 
tion for your shoot-first order, which you 
announced in that broadcast, you likewise 
described certain sinkings of cargo vessels in 
the Atlantic—the Robin Moor, the steel Sea- 
farer, etc., failing to mention that every one 
of them was contraband of war to 
the British in violation of international law, 
of the Neutrality Act which you signed, and 
of your promises to Congress during the 
lend-lease debate that this country would not 
be responsible for the delivery of lend-lease 


goods. 

Returning to the Greer case, let us now see 
what were the real facts—the facts which 
would never have seen the light of day had 
not Senator Davo Wats, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, succeeded, after 
long delay and much difficulty, in obtaining 
a report on the subject from Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Stark report revealed: (a) That at 
8:40 on the morning of September 4 the 
Greer, being about 175 miles from Iceland, 
was “informed by a British plane of the 
presence of a submerged submarine” 10 miles 
away; (b) that the Greer thereupon increased 
speed, zigzagging to pick up the submarine’s 
trail by sound detectors; (c) that at 9:20 she 
found the trail and followed the submarine 
for3 hours and 28 minutes, meanwhile broad- 
casting its position so that British planes or 
destroyers could approach and make the kill; 
(d) that at the end of that time the sub- 
marine, having failed to elude the Greer, 
launched 2 torpedoes, which missed their 
mark, the Greer replying by discharging 11 
depth bombs; (e) that, shortly after contact 
with the submarine was lost, it being uncer- 
tain whether or not she had been sunk or 
disabled; (f) that the Greer’s action was “in 
accordance with existing orders.” 

In a word, Mr. President, the story of the 
Greer, as carried to the people in your Sep- 
tember 11 broadcast, was not factual. It was 
in direct conflict with the facts. The Greer 
was not proceeding on a “legitimate mission” 
of carrying mail to Iceland when the tor- 
pedoes were launched. She was, and for 
hours had been, tracking the U-boat, with 
intent either to destroy it herself or cooper- 
ate with the British in doing so; nor in any 
honest sense can it be said that “the blunt 
fact” was that the submarine fired first, 
“without warning.” 

In a way your broadcast about the Greer 
incident was perhaps worse than the Ems 
telegram, for, while Bisme ck acted on the 
spur of the moment, altering and publishing 
it in its changed form the same day he 
received it, you made your broadcast a week 
after the Greer’s brush with the submarine, 
and had ample time to digest the facts. 

Another case where, it seems to me, unfor- 
givable deception has been practiced on the 
bewildered, long-suffering public, in order to 
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break down resistance to war, is the tragic 
torpedoing of the United States destroyer 
Kearny on October 17, in which 11 men were 
killed and 10 wounded. This incident your 
administration is interpreting to the country 
as another piece of German frightfulness. 
But, Mr, President, you cannot broadcast to 
the world that the American Navy, or perhaps 
it should be called your navy, will open fire 
on sight and blow any German naval vessels 
it encounters to kingdom come, and expect 
the commanders of such vessels not to try to 
get in the first crack. 

You cannot cast yourself as a deadly, gun- 
toting aggressor and then rage to high heaven 
if you are last on the draw. Nor, having is- 
sued your shoot-first order in September 
thereby starting, without authority of Con- 
gress and in defiance of the Constitution, 
your own naval war—can you in October 
shift from your own shoulders responsibility 
for the death of the sailors killed in an at- 
tack which you certainly invited. Asa matter 
of cold, hard fact, horrible as has been Hitler’s 
record in Europe, he has.on the whole, for his 
own reasons, refrained from aggressive or il- 
legal acts on the seas against America. And 
this is the more true when we remember the 
numerous and various acts of war committed 
by your administration against Germany. 

No American whose thinking has not been 
bent by Nazi or Communist infiuence can have 
anything but disgust for the unspeakable 
Hitler, the equally unspeakable Stalin, and 
their inhuman philosophies. I hold no brief 
for them. But I do hold a brief for the people 
of the United States, who do not want this 
war, which is utterly needless for defense, 
any more than you did before election day, 
and who are gradually being hornswoggled by 
your administration and a half puppet Con- 
gress. into the feeling that somehow or other 
war is inevitable, and that we have gone so 
far and committed ourselves so deeply that 
we cannot draw back. That, of course, is 
nonsense. War is not inevitable, nor has any- 
one committed us to it but yourself, who 
have no legal or moral right to do so, as the 
statesmen of Europe should know by now. 

Before his great post-election awakening, 
Wendell Willkie put it in a nutshell: 

“It is the duty of the President of the 
United States to recognize the determination 
of the people to stay out of war and to do 
nothing by word or deed that will undermine 
that determination. No man has the right 
to use the great powers of the Presidency to 
lead the people indirectly into war; only 
the people through their elected representa- 
tives can make that awful decision, and there 
is no question as to their decision.” 

War is a grim and terrible thing. And it 
is a grim and terrible thing for a man in 
your position to get a nation into war by 
high-pressure salesmanship, misrepresenta- 
tion, or concealment of essential facts, or by 
any means whatever except presenting the 
truth to the people and letting them decide. 
That, by the way, is democracy. It is also 
common decency. And the young men of 
our country and their fathers and mothers 
who, if war comes, must bear its pain and 
sorrow, deserve no less. 

Sincerely, 
Amos PincHor. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wish to take advan- 
tage of the kindness of the Senator from 
North Dakota to offer for about 3 min- 
utes a little collateral evidence along the 
lines of that which is contained in the 
letter he has just read. I am referring 
now to statements of two gentlemen who 
were perhaps as eminent members sf the 
columnist profession as any in the ccun- 
try, up to a few weeks ago. One was 
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named Joseph Alsop, the other was Rob- 
ert Kintner. They published their col- 
umn, which had wide circulation, and 
which created great interest among the 
reading public. - 

This man Joe Alsop is one of the in- 
telligentsia, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a cousin of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, I understand. No man, fig- 
uratively speaking, had more in his grasp 
the keys to the doors of the White House 
and the Executive chambers than Joe 
Alsop; in fact, Alsop and Kintner jointly 
were authors, I believe, of the so-called 
White Paper of the administration. I 
think I am correct in that statement. 
They no longer are writing columns for 
the press of the country, because each 
has received an appointment at the 
hands of Mr. Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, and they are now in the naval 
service. But in the column which they 
wrote, which appeared in the newspapers 

-of the country about 10 days before they 
were elevated to the Navy, Joe Alsop and 
Kintner wrote as follows: 

The President and his close advisers are 
hoping that an incident will happen in con- 
nection with the Iceland patrol that will in- 
volve this Nation in war. 


That is not CHARLES Tosey, noninter- 
ventionist, or, as some call us, isolation- 
ist, speaking, or GERALD Nye, or the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], or 
Burton WHEELER, or the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, Rosert Tart. That 
is Joe Alsop, cousin of the President, close 
friend and adviser, and author of the 
White Paper, and it should go down in 
the category of expert testimony. . 

I repeat, because it will bear repeti- 
tion, the horror of the thing: 

The President and his close advisers are 
hoping that an incident will happen in con- 
nection with the Iceland patrol that will 
involve this Nation in war. 


Not God Bless America should we sing, 
but in the face of that utterance our song 
should be God Save America. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say, in the 
time of the Senator very graciously ex- 
tended, that I am absolutely amazed at 
the statement of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that he on his own authority 
says that the President of the United 
States and his advisers are hopeful of an 
incident which will involve this country 
in war. 

Mr. TOBEY. If the Senator will yield, 
I think the Senator misunderstood my 
statement, if he will pardon me for inter- 
rupting him. If I am wrong, I stand 
corrected. What I said was that Joe 
Alsop in his column made the statement 
that the President and his advisers were 
hoping for an incident to happen in the 
Iceland patrol that would involve this 
Nation in war. I will show the Senator 
the clipping, if he would like to see it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want the 
clipping; I heard the Senator. He 

quoted these two men, and then, on that 
basis, speaking on his own authority, he 
said how terrible it was for the President 
of the United States and his advisers to 
want an incident to occur which would 
involve this country in war. 
LXXXVIL——525 
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Mr, TOBEY. What I said was that 
that was expert testimony from the 
“insiders” of the administration. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I will 
answer that. The Senator brings that 
here and quotes it. Alsop and Kintner 
are his witnesses, and he approves them- 
and vouches for them, and therefore any 
reasonable man would conclude that 
those are the sentiments of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

I charge him now at least by innuendo 
and by implication of making a charge 
which he dare not make now, he says, on 
his own authority, 

Now I wish to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question. The Senator 
read a letter from Mr. Amos Pinchot, 
and I suppose he approves what is in it. 
Does he, or not? 

Mr. NYE. I do not know of any mis- 
statement of fact contained within the 
letter. If I were expressing the same 
facts, I should probably not do so as 
bluntly as it was done there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The letter seeks to 
justify the sinking of the Greer and the 
Kearny. I wish to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota, Does he justify the sink- 
ing of the Kearny or the Greer? 

Mr. NYE. The Greer was not sunk, 


the Senator from Texas should know. 


Mr. CONNALLY. It was attacked. 

Mr. NYE. It was not even struck, 

Mr. CONNALLY. It does not matter 
whether it was sunk or just attacked, 
does the Senator justify on this floor, or 
seek to justify, the attacks on these two 
naval vessels? He knows whether he 
does or not. I do not. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I shall take 
considerable time in answering the Sen- 
ator’s question. It does not lend itself to 
that easy “yes” or “no” answer which is 
so often demanded. I received a letter a 
few days ago from someone who said in 
anger, “Are you still in contact with Hit- 
ler? Answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” Then he 
would not even sign the letter so that I 
could answer it. When the Senator from 


Texas puts the question which he pro- 


pounds to me, it deserves a very profound 
answer. 

After our experience with Europe in 
the last World War, when we surveyed 
the causes which had been instrumental 
in taking us into that war, and when we 
saw what had not been won after the war 
was won, the American people set them- 
selves to the high purpose of doing every- 
thing they could possibly do to avoid repe- 
tition of that experience. There was an 
acknowledgment on every hand then that 
we could not hope to accomplish what 
we were trying to accomplish, namely, to 
succeed in our insistence upon rights 
which were ours but which were not rec- 
ognized by anyone else in time of war. 
We recalled the experience which fol- 
lowed the arming of our merchantmen. 
We saw what had resulted from our en- 
deavor then to exercise what were alleged 
to be our rights upon the high seas. So 
we wrote laws which would keep Ameri- 
can ships out of danger zones and away 
from such involvement as would imme- 
diately invite incidents, and so long as 
we observed those laws, which were thus 
provided after the last war, there were 
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no incidents which were challenging 
to us. 
Now again, in the name of freedom of 
the seas, which Britain denied us after 
the last war, we insist that it is our right, 
it seems, to go chasing German subma- 
rines over the Atlantic and reporting the 
results of our chasing and the locations of 
the submarines to the nation, or to the 
instruments of the nation tnat is fight- 
ing Germany, and we expect to get by 
scot free, without any scratch, without 
any incident. 

Mr. President, experience tells us that, 


by reason of our conduct, we had every 


right to expect incidents such as those 
befalling the Greer and the Kearny. 

Now I hasten to a conclusion for this 
afternoon. 

Up until now it has been possible for 
those who want our intervention in 
Europe's war to argue, with some plausi- 
bility and with tremendous sentimental 
and emotional appeal, that all we have 
been doing in the conduct of our foreign 
policy these last 2 years could truly 
be summed up in that stockworn phrase 
“steps short of war,” or “steps to keep us 
our of war,” 

The nasty looking claws of war, with 
all of war's meanings, were overlooked as 
the ears were charmed with the gentle 


‘purrs that repealing the arms embargo 


and adopting a lend-lease program of 
aid to Britain and her allies were by no 


‘means acts of war, but really designed to 
‘preserve America’s neutrality while at the 


same time helping a gallant people. 

The idea had charm. It had sufficient 
charm to make it possible for many who 
are definitely against actual involvement 
in war to believe that we could really go 
for a stroll with the leper of war and 
come back without having caught leprosy. 

The result is that there are those who 
instantly cry out against actual war, but 
who have heaped maledictions upon my- 
self and others who had some oppor- 
tunity to see the picture as it was.. We 
have been condemned as pro-Hitler and 
pro-Nazi, as British haters and as plotters 
of a Fascist regime for the United States. 
Our sin, of course, was that we wanted 
and still want to keep America out of war. 
The point is that there have been those 
of us who feared that from the very day 
when the President suggested that we 
must quarantine the aggressors there 
would be an inching away from neutrality 
and in the direction of war, such an inch- 
ing that, unless halted, would inevitably 
embroil us in whatever European war 
might at the moment be cooking. 

A fuller_picture was clear in the pro- 
posal to repeal the arms embargo, and at 
that time the opponents of such repeal 
set the record straight with an exact pre- 
diction of what next was to come. We 
were shouted down. Of course, they 
did not want to and would not give any 
money to any of the belligerents; of 
course, we would keep American ships out 
of the combat zones; of course, we would 
not think of putting guns on American 
merchant ships, and by all means, of 
course, and by all that was holy, great 
oaths were taken that, of course, they did 
not want another A. E. F., and by no 
possible stretch of the imagination did 
they even dream of wanting war, P 
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Well, the gloves are off now. The claws 
are out. The point and purpose of it all 
is clear to anyone who can read or think. 
The mouse, the American people, has 
been played with long enough. Now is 
the time to gobble it. 

What we are faced with today is no 
pretty tale of how just a little help from 
us in the way of a few over-age destroyers 
and perhaps a cannon or two will settle 
Mr. Hitler’s hash for him and permit 
Britain to spread the four freedoms to 
dong dang and the whirling dervishes, 
under our benign direction. 

The pending question is this and blunt- 
ly this and no less than this: 

Shall America, deliberately and con- 
sciously, go all the way into a shooting 
war, perhaps upon two oceans, or shall 
it not? 

That question has no trimmings and 
no qualifying phrases to go along with 
it. It is a question of war or no war, war 
with its inevitable A. E. F. and its in- 
evitable slaughter, or no war with an 
America pursuing the independent des- 
tiny which it can so readily achieve, be- 
holden to no one, afraid of nothing. 

The high command of Britain has 
made it plain that without an American 
A. E. F. there is no possibility of reenter- 
ing the continent of Europe and forcing 
Hitler back into Berlin. How can any- 
one possibly doubt, at this point, that 
the first American ship manned by an 
American crew, under an American flag, 
loaded with American munitions de- 
signed for Britain and running a Ger- 
man submarine blockade, is simply the 
advance guard of an American transport 
loaded with troops for overseas duty and 
return voyages with our dead and 
wounded? 

It is a question of war or no war for 
a further reason: 

In the arms embargo repeal proposal 
the emotions were well played upon; our 
natural sympathies for Britain and the 
little countries of Europe were played 
upon to the fullest. We were advised 
that the practical advantage of repeal 
was at least the satisfaction of a desire 
to be helpful to what we considered sister 
democracies. 

Lend-lease was an extension of this 
theory, and there was the practical 
thought that operation of a lend-lease 
program would give us production facili- 
ties for our own needs in the way of 
weapons, and indeed give us, as some- 
one so charmingly put it, “a nice little 
boom” here at home. 

Where is the advantage to America in 
this program? 

It simply created a new and greater 
war hazard without even a salve for the 
itchings of our doubts. 

It has been well established in our ex- 
perience in the last war, and reestab- 
lished on this very floor from the records 
only this week, that an armed merchant- 
man is less safe than an unarmed one. 
Its armament is wholly inadequate to 
protect it from the attacks which it in- 
vites; it has not a chance. It is not of 
record that an armed merchant ship ever 
sank a submarine, but it is of record that 
an armed merchant ship, headed for a 
belligerent port, carrying goods for a 
country at war, is a natural target for 
that submarine, 
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There can be no vote taken on this 
question without full consideration of its 
implications, its probabilities, and its in- 
evitable consequences. This is not & 
matter of giving in a little; this is “all 
out.” 

The neutrality law can be called out- 
moded and unrealistic if one so desires, 
but that same person will have trouble 
denying that under its provisions, some 
of which still remain, we are still not in 
the war; we are still in command of our 
liberties, which an active state of war 
would remove from us, and we have, for 
what it has been worth, been of some 
help, perhaps, to Britain whom we pro- 
fess we are so eager to preserve as a Sym- 
bol of all that is good and holy in Europe. 

In this connection, I am reminded that 
more than a year ago I observed that 
America’s foreign policy, advertised as so 
tender a regard for sister democracies, 
had most emphatically not only been of 
no help whatsoever to those democracies 
but could well be considered to have be- 
trayed them. I rather doubt that 
France, Belgium, Norway, Holland, and 
Finland have reason to love us, and I 
said then, and I have not abandoned the 
thought, that it may some day be said 
we also betrayed Britain and that Britain 
will some day tell us so. 

Certainly if we get actively into the 
war—as the present program would lead 
us into it—it is going to be our war all 
the way, and no longer a proposition of 
holding Stalin’s coat and handing up the 
sponge and water bucket to England. It 
is going to be our war to a point where 
every American voice will demand we 
keep our weapons at home and our dollars 
at home for American purposes instead 
of sending them into somebody else’s 
war. It is going to be our war to the ex- 
tent that aid under lend-lease, which 
seems to have been little more than a 
splash anyway, will slow to a trickle if, 
indeed, it does not disappear altogether. 

Whatever the British high command 
may think we are better friends of Brit- 
ain out of the war than we could be in. 
Let us not underestimate our own pecul- 
iar ways. If we get in this war, there will 
be no thought but to push it through to 
successful conclusion in the quickest way 
possible, and if Britain gets trampled in 
the rush, that will be just too bad, but 
we will be in a hurry—all of us. 

The facts of World War No. 1 plan of 
arming merchant ships ought to be reit- 
erated again and again. The striking 
lesson of how it worked then is as good 
today as it was when we woke up from 
our debauch in the 1920’s and began to 
tell ourselves “never again.” 

Before our entry into World War No, 1 
there were American merchant ships sunk 
or damaged. Numerous American lives 
were lost. We went to war finally because 
so many American lives had been lost and 
so much American shipping had been de- 
stroyed. That was the touchstone of the 
whole business. Now what do we pro- 
pose? We propose to make it possible for 
American lives to be lost on American 
merchant ships; we propose to invite at- 
tack by sending those merchant ships 
against a submarine blockade, headed 
straight for the shooting zones, armed 
with a sling-shot against torpedoes, 
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Under the Neutrality Act, how many 
American lives have been lost on Ameri- 
can merchant ships? None. 

There is no proof that the Neutrality 
Act has been a failure. Indeed, the evi- 
dence is to the contrary. 

To arm merchant ships invites attack. 

To arm merchant ships strips them ef 
whatever possible immunity they might 
enjoy as unarmed craft. 

To arm merchant ships in no way 
strengthens them and is a deliberate 
jeopardizing of American lives. 

Such jeopardizing of American lives 
with its inevitable loss of American life 
is the final key to war. 

It cannot be forgotten that such men 
as will handle the guns aboard such mer- 
chant ships would be gun crews from the 
United States Navy, and the Navy is 
under orders to shoot on sight. 

This is war. Whether honestly desired 
here, it is what I oppose. Let the pro- 
ponents of shooting on sight and of arm- 
ing ships to do it be honest with us and 
tell us that is what they want. If it is not 
what they want, at least it is what is 


guaranteed by this program. 


They leave no doubt in their minds, as 
it is, but it would seem they owe it to 
their own conscience to confess what is 
so obviously true, dictated by the experi- 
ence which has been ours in times past. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Report oF ADMIRAL STARK 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
Naval OPERATIONS, 
Washington, September 20, 1941. 
Hon. Davm I. WaLsH, 

Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: I am again indebted 
to you for sending us the questions on the 
Greer incident before the hearing. 

I am enclosing herewith a statement 
which I have drawn up and which I believe 
gives a good picture of what happened. I 
suggest it be read before the answers to the 
questions are read, as I think it will make 
the answers to the questions more readily 
understandable. 

I have tried to present a complete and clear 
picture of the entire incident to you, because 
there is nothing the Navy wishes to conceal 
except some purely military features. Any 
such omissions affect in no way whatever the 
complete picture. However, if they were 
given out they would be useful to an enemy; 
for instance, the distance at which the Greer 
originally picked up the submarine would be 
& clear indication to an enemy of the ca- 
pacity of our listening gear an“ would be 
valuable information to them. The insertion 
of such data, I feel, would not be helpful in 
any way to the committee in this incident 
and would be harmful from the standpoint of 
national defense. 

I want you to know that I feel you can 
count on our keeping the country informed 
of everything that we possibly can, withhold- 
ing only what we feel should be withheld in 
the best interests of national defense. 

I can think of nothing further of interest 
which I could give you other than what is 
included in my statement, together with the 
answers which I am also submitting to the 
questions. 

Of course, I shall be glad to appear before 
the committee if, after going over these, 
you would like to have me do so. I have en- 
deavored, however, to make the enclosed 
papers so complete that it would be unneces- 
sary to take the committee's time for further 
investigation. 

With best wishes, as always, 


Sincerely, R. STARE. 
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STATEMENT WITH REGARD TO THE “GREER” INCI- 
DENT, SEPTEMBER 4, 1941 

On September 4, 1941, at 0840 G. C. T., the 
U. S. S. Greer, while en route to Iceland with 
United States mail and passengers and some 
freight, was informed by a British plane of 
the presence of a submerged submarine, dis- 
tance about 10 miles directly ahead. 

This British plane continued in the vicin- 
ity of the submarine until 1052, when she 
departed. Prior to her departure, at 1032, 
she dropped four depth charges in the vicinity 
of the submarine. 

Acting on the information from the British 
plane, the Greer proceeded to search for the 
submarine, and at 0920 she located the sub- 
marine directly ahead by her underwater 
sound equipment, The Greer proceeded then 
to trail the submarine and broadcasted the 
submarine’s position. This action taken by 
the Greer was in accordance with her orders, 
that is, to give out information but not to 
attack. 

The Greer maintained this contact until 
about 1248. During this period (3 hours 
28 minutes) the Greer maneuvered so as to 
keep the submarine ahead. 

At 1240 the submarine changed course ard 
closed the Greer. 

The disturbance of the surface and the 
change in color of the water, marking the 
passage of the submarine, was clearly distin- 
guished by the Greer. 

At 1248 an impulse bubble (indicating the 
discharge of a torpedo by the submarine) 
was righted close aboard the Greer. 

At 1249 a torpedo track was sighted cross- 
ing the wake of the ship from starboard to 
port, distant about 100 yards astern. 

At 1256 the Greer attacked the submarine 
with a pattern of eight depth charges. 

At 1258 a second torpedo track was sighted 
on the starboard bow of the Greer, distant 
about 500 yards. The Greer avoided this 
torpedo, 

At this time the Greer lost sound contact 
with the submarine. 

At 1300 the Greer started searching for the 
submarine, and at 1512, in latitude 62-43 N., 
longitude 27-22 W., the Greer made under- 
water contact with a submarine. The Greer 
attacked immediately with depth charges, 

In neither of the Greer’s attacks did she 
observe any results which would indicate that 
the attacks on the submarine had been effec- 
tive. 

The Greer continued search until 1840, at 
which time she again proceeded toward her 
destination, Iceland. 

From the above it is clearly evident that 
the Greer, though continuously in contact 
with the submarine for 3 hours 28 minutes, 
did not attack the submarine, although the 
Greer herself was exposed to attack. 

At no time did the Greer sight the sub- 
marine's periscope. 

The weather was good. 

The commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet corroborates the above report in detail, 
and further states that the action taken by 
the Greer was correct in every particular in 
accordance with her existing orders. 

H. R. STARK., 
QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 

NAVY BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE NAVAL 

AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, AND PROPOSED ANSWERS 

THERETO, IN CONNECTION WITH THE “GREER” 

INCIDENT 


Question 1. Did the incident take place in 
an area declared to be blockaded by the Ger- 
man Government? 

Answer. The Greer incident took place in 
an area approximately 175 miles southwest 
of Iceland and directly in the path of com- 
munication between American ports and Ice- 
land. This area was within the zone of op- 
erations announced by the German Govern- 
ment on March 26, 1941, as a zone within 
which vessels entering exposed themselves “to 
the danger of destruction.” 
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Question 2. Did the Greer have orders from 
the Department to proceed through this 
area? 

Answer, The Greer had orders from the 
commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet to 
proceed through the area. The Navy Depart- 
ment had full knowledge of this. 

Question 3. Were any other ships in com- 
pany with, or in sight of, the Greer just be- 
fore or at any time during the encounter? 
If so, (a) what were the names and na- 
tionality of these vessels and (b) did any 
of these ships take part in the encounter 
either directly or indirectly? 

Answer. A British destroyer was in sight 
about 5 miles distant from the Greer when 
the Greer made a depth-bomb attack at 1512, 
This British destroyer had arrived on the 
scene at 1415 and had asked the Greer if she 
(the Greer) desired to conduct a coordinated 
search for the submarine. To this question 
the Greer replied “No.” The British destroyer 
stood through the area and disappeared to 
the southward. 

Question 4. Were any airplanes in sight of 
or in communication with the Greer just be- 
fore or during the encounter? II so, (a) what 
were the nationality of these planes and (b) 
did any of these planes furnish any infor- 
mation to the Greer or take part either 
directly or indirectly in the encounter? 

Answer. Yes. At 0840 a British plane ap- 
proached the U. S. S. Greer and signaled that 
a submarine had submerged about 10 miles 
directly ahead of the Greer. The plane fur- 
nished no further assistance to the Greer. 
At 1032 this plane dropped four depth charges 
in the vicinity of the submarine and at 1052 
the plane departed from the area. It should 
be particularly noted that this plane left 
the area at 1052 and did not return and that 
the Greer fired no guns or torpedoes or 
dropped any depth charges until 1256—some 
8 minutes after the submarine fired a tor- 
pedo at the Greer—or, in other words, over 
2 hours after the British plane had left the 
scene, 

Question 5. Was the commanding officer of 
the Greer informed that a submarine was op- 
erating in this yicinity before his vessel was 
attacked or before the submarine or her peri- 
scope was seen? If so, when and from whom 
did he receive this information? 

Answer. Yes. See answer to preceding 
question. The periscope of the submarine 
was not seen at any time by the Greer. 

Question 6. If he had information from 
an outside source that there was a submarine 
in the vicinity, (a) did he change his course 
and speed and start a search for the subma- 
rine; (b) how long did he search for the 
submarine before he was fired upon; and 
(e) did other vessels or planes assist in this 
search? 

Answer. As soon as information was re- 
ceived by the Greer from the British plane 
that a submarine was directly ahead of her, 
the Greer increased speed, started zigzagging, 
and commenced a search for the submarine, 
Five minutes after the search began, namely, 
at 0920, the Greer located the submarine by 
her underwater sound equipment; she held 
this contact until 1248, namely, 3 hours 
28 minutes before the submarine made her 
attack. No assistance by either planes or 
ships was given to the Greer during this 
period. 

Question 7. If he first learned of the pres- 
ence of the submarine from his submarine- 
detection device or from sighting it, (a) did 
he change his course to search for or head 
for the submarine or (b) would he have been 
out of range of the submarine’s torpedoes 
if he had continued on his course? 

Answer. The first part of this question is 
answered by the answer to the preceding 
question. As to the second part of this ques- 
tion, the answer is problematical. No person 
can predict what the submarine’s course 
would have been, The answer, therefore, 
might be “Yes” or it might be No.“ 
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Question 8. How many torpedoes were fired 
at the Greer and at what intervals were they 
fired? How long was it after the submarine 
was sighted or first heard that the first tor- 
pedoes were fired? How near did the tor- 
pedoes come to hitting the ship? 

Answer. Two torpedoes were fired at the 
Greer. The firing of the first one was indi- 
cated by the sighting of the impulse bubble 
at 1248, just 3 hours and 28 minutes after 
the Greer first detected the submarine by 
means of her sound equipment. At 1249 the 
wake of this torpedo was observed about 100 
yards astern. At 1258 the wake of a second 
torpedo was observed 500 yards distant on 
the starboard bow. The Greer avoided it, the 
torpedo passing about 300 yards clear of the 
ship. 

Question 9. How many depth charges were 
dropped by the Greer, and at what intervals? 

Answer. U. S. S. Greer dropped 8 depth 
charges, commencing at 1256; 11 depth charges 
were dropped, commencing at 1512. All these 
depth charges were dropped after the first 
torpedo had been fired at the Greer. 

Question 10. Has anything been seen or 
heard from this submarine since the last 
depth charges were dropped by the Greer? 

Answer, Not by the U. 8. S. Greer, nor has 
the Department any word. 

Question 11. Has the Department received 
a copy of the log of the Greer from the 2d 
to the 5th of September, both dates inclusive? 

Answer. No. 

Question 12. What information in general 
is entered into the log? 

Answer. All facts concerning the incident 
are entered in the log. 

Question 13. Is there any reason, or rea- 
sons, why this log should not be made public? 
If so, what are these reasons? 

Answer. It is not desirable that this log be 
made public for the reason that to do so 
would disclose confidential military informa- 
tion. 

Question 14; Are there any reasons why the 
commanding officer and other officers and 
men of the Greer should not appear before 
the committee? If so, what are those rea- 
sons? 

Answer. Les. Testimony of such officers 
would be almost certain to disclose vital 
military secrets which would endanger other 
naval vessels. In addition, to establish a 
precedent or to have naval officers at sea 
feel that whenever they take action they 
would or might be called before a congres- 
sional investigating committee to explain and 
justify their action, would be prejudicial to 
the conduct of operations on the high seas. 

Question 15. In view of the fact that the 
United States Navy now has orders to shoot 
at Axis submarines or raiders, is there any 
reason why the orders under which the Greer 
was operating at the time shouldn't now be 
made public? 

Answer. Naval operation orders that in any 
manner do or might involve military action 
are considered as of the most secret nature 
and should not be disclosed publicly, because 
of the unquestioned value they would be to 
foreign powers. 

Question 16. Have officials of the State De- 
partment taken up with the German Embassy 
the question of this attack upon a United 
States maval vessel? If so, it is requested 
that the committee be furnished with a copy 
of the official communication, 

Answer. No. 

Question 17. Has the German Embassy for- 
warded any official explanation of the attack 
to our Government? If so, it is requested 
that the committee be furnished a copy of 
this explanation. 

Answer. No. 

H. R. STARK, 


Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Overton in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll, 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams rry O'Mahoney 
Aiken Gillette Overton 
Andrews G Peace 

Austin Green Pepper 
Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 

Ball Gurney Rosier 
Barkley tch Russell 

Bilbo Schwartz 
Bridges Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bunker Kilgore ‘alt 

Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla 
Byrd Lee ‘Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 

Cara Me Truman 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Olark, Idaho McNary an Nuys 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Waligren 
Connally Mead Walsh 
Danaher Murdock Wheeler 
Davis Murray White 

Doxey Norris Wiley 
Ellender Nye 

George O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
believe this country faces one of the most 
momentous decisions in its history. In 
what I am about to say I wish to assure 
my colleages, if that be necessary, that 
nothing in my remarks will be intended 
to impugn the motives, the character, or 
the high patriotism of those who dis- 
agree with me upon this issue. I hope 
that my 16 years of service in this body 
make it unnecessary for me to amplify 
that statement. 


WORLD WAR NO. 1 


I have never advanced the claim, and 
I do not now, that this present war in 
the Old World is like World War No. 1. 
But I do venture the prophecy that fu- 
ture unbiased historians, if such there 
may be, outside of concentration camps 
anywhere in the world when this conflict 
comes to a close, will recite the deadly 
parallel between the steps whereby we 
entered World War No. 1 and those by 
which apparently we are entering the 
present conflict. I shall suggest but a 
few of them in passing. 

A political campaign was fought in 
this country, Mr. President, in 1916. It 
Was won by the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party, Woodrow Wilson, seeking 
reelection to the Presidency of the United 
States upon the slogan that “He kept 
us out of war.” A few short months after 
that election had been won the Congress 
of the United States was asked to grant 
to the then President the power to arm 
merchantmen. The Congress did not act 
upon that proposal because in this body 
there were 12 men, afterward designated 
by the President as “12 willful men,” who 
exercising the right of freedom of de- 
bate in this Chamber refused to let that 
measure come to a vote. 

Subsequently, and very shortly there- 
after, the President asked the Congress 
for a declaration of war, and it was con- 
stitutionally voted. We went to war, for 
a number of reasons, among them free- 
dom of the seas and preservation of the 
rights of weaker nations. It was desig- 
nated as “a war to end war.” It was 
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claimed that we were fighting to make 
the world safe for democracy. 


DISILLUSIONMENT OF LAST WAR 


After that war was won an alleged 
peace was concluded. The disillusion- 
ment in this Nation created a political 
upheaval. The party which had been re- 
sponsible for taking the Nation to war, 
the party which had claimed that the 
great war effort on the part of the peo- 
ple of the United States was for preser- 
vation of the rights of self-determina- 
tion and freedom of the seas, to make the 
world safe for democracy, and to end all 
war, was overwhelmingly defeated at the 
polls in 1920. That was the last cam- 
paign, as I recall it, in which the Demo- 
cratic Party endeavored to wage a contest 
predicated upon the principles on which 
it claimed to have entered the war. In 
fact, after the overwhelming defeat in 
1920 the sentiment created by the dis- 
illusionment after the last war was so 
great in this Nation that the Democratic 
Party itself had to abandon the concepts 
and the position in international affairs 
upon which it had gone to war. 

Moreover, the present President of the 
United States, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the Wilson admin- 
istration, and who was subsequently a 
Vice Presidential candidate on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, himself abandoned the 
position which his party had taken upon 
foreign affairs. 


PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENTS 


I desire to quote a few excerpts from 
some of the speeches he made since he 
became President. 

On December 28, 1933, in an address 
— Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
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The definite policy of the United States 


trom now on is one opposed to armed inter- 
vention. 


On January 3, 1934, in a message to the 
Congress, he said: 


I have made it clear that the United States 
cannot take part in political arrangements 
in Europe. 


On January 4, 1935, in a message to 
Congress, he said: 

The maintenance of international peace 
is a matter in which we are deeply and un- 
selfishly concerned. There is no ground for 
apprehension that our relations with any 
nation will be otherwise then peaceful. 


On June 12, 1935, in an address to the 
graduating class at West Point, he said: 


As a nation we have beeu fortunate in our 
geographic isolation, which in itself has par- 
tially protected our boundless resources. It 
is in full appreciation of our advantageous 
position and of our own devotion to the cause 
of peace that our Nation’s defensive system 
has always reflected the single purpose that 
that name implies. 


On October 2, 1935, in a speech at San 
Diego, Calif., he said: 


The American people can have but one 
concern and speak but one sentiment: De- 
spite what happens in continents overseas, 
the United States of America shall and must 
remain, as long ago the Father of our Coun- 
try prayed that it might remain, unentangled 
and free. 

As President of the United States I say to 
you most earnestly once more that the people 
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of America and the Government of those 
people intend and expect to remain at peace 
with all the world. 


On October 16, 1935, in a message to 
the fifth annual women’s conference, 
in New York, the President said: 


I have pledged myself to do my part in 
keeping America free of those entanglements 
that move us along the road to war. 


On November 11, 1935, in an Armistice 
Day speech at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, he said, in part: 


The primary purpose of this Nation is to 
avoid being drawn into war. 

The new generation, unlike us, zoe no 
direct knowledge of the meaning of war. 
_ are not immune to the glamor of war. 

* > Fortunately, there is evidence on 
every hand that the youth of America, as a 
whole, is not trapped by that delusion. They 
know that elation and prosperity which may 
come from a new war must lead—for those 
who survive it—to economic and social col- 
lapse more sweeping than any we have expe- 
rienced in the past. 

America must and will protect herself. 
Under no circumstances will this policy of 
self-protection go to lengths beyond self- 
protection. 


On January 3, 1936, in his message to 
the Congress, the President said: 


The United States and the rest of the 
Americas can play but one role: through a 
well-ordered neutrality to do naught to en- 
courage the contest, through adequate de- 
fense to save ourselves from embroilment 
and attack, and through example and all 
legitimate encouragement and assistance, to 
persuade other nations to return to the ways 
of peace and good will. 

Within democratic nations the chief con- 
cern of the people is to prevent the continu- 
ance or rise of autocratic institutions that 
beget slavery at home and aggression abroad. 


On August 14, 1936, speaking at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., he said, in part: 


We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars; we avoid 
connection with the political activities of the 
League of Nations. 

I wish I could keep war from all nations; 
but that is beyond my power. I can at least 
make certain that no act of the United States 
helps to produce or to promote war. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer We 
choose peace.” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion, 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions of each day do 
not lead toward war, and if, at the same time, 
they possess the courage to say “No” to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to 
war, 


On October 13, 1936, in a speech at 
Wichita, Kans., President Roosevelt 
said: 


We have sought for security from war with 
other nations. We propose, of 
course, no interference with the affairs of 
other nations. 


On October 14, 1936, in a speech at 
St. Louis, Mo., he said: 


All major wars have brought about major 
disturbances in our social and economic ma- 
chinery. The late war has been no excep- 
tion. We rejoice here that these problems 
are being met and solved without impairing 
our faith and confidence in the people’s abil- 
ity to do it themselves by the peaceful proc- 
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esses of democratic representative govern- 
ment, 


On October 14, 1937, in a speech at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
he said: 


The Nation knows I hate war, and I know 
that the Nation hates war. I submit to you 
a record of peace. 

Today there is war and rumors of war. 
We want none of it. But while we guard 
our shores against threats of war, we will 
continue to remove the causes of unrest and 
antagonism at home which might make our 
people easier victims to those for whom for- 
eign war is profitable. Those who stand to 
profit by war are not on our side in this 
campaign 


In his message to Congress in Septem- 
ber 1939, in seeking a repeal of the arms 
embargo, the President said: 


I give you my deep and unalterable con- 
viction, based on years of experience as a 
worker in the field of international peace, 
that by the repeal of the embargo the United 
States will more probably remain at peace 
than if the law remains as it stands today. 
I say this because with the repeal of the 
embargo this Government clearly and defi- 
nitely will insist that American citizens and 
American ships keep away from the immedi- 
ate perils of the actual zones of conflict. 

* * . . * 

1 believe that American vessels should, so 
far as possible, be restricted from entering 
danger zone. 

The second objective is to prevent Ameri- 
can citizens from traveling on belligerent ves- 
sels er in danger areas. * * 

Under present enactments such arms can- 
not be carried to belligerent countries on 
American vessels, and this provision should 
not be disturbed 

To those who say that this program (em- 
bargo repeal) would involve a step toward 
war on our part, I reply that it offers far 
greater safeguards than we now possess or 
have ever possessed to protect American lives 
and property from danger It is a positive 
program for giving safety This means less 
likelihood of incidents and controversies 
which tend to draw us into conflict, as they 
did in the last World War There lies the 
road to peace. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


Then we come to the campaign of 
1940. 

At Philadelphia, on October 23, 1940, 
the President said: 


We are arming ourselves not for any for- 
eign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purposes of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in for- 
eign lands outside of the Americas except in 
case of attack.” 

It is for peace that I have labored; and it 
is for peace that I shali labor all the days of 
my life. 


On October 28, 1940, at New York City, 
the President said: 


By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on vessels be- 
longing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American war- 
ships or soldiers to bail out their investments. 
Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
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a belligerent, and that they must stay out of 
war zones. Was that right? 


And at Boston, on October 30, 1940, the 
President said: 


And while I am talking to you, fathers, 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again: Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that, by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. Yes; the purpose of our defense is 
defense. 


Again, at Cleveland, on November 2, 
1940, as the campaign drew to a close, 
the President said: 

We know that we are determined to de- 
fend our country, and with our neighbors 
to defend this hemisphere. We are strong 
in our defense. * * 

The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war. 


The candidate running upon the Re- 
publican ticket for the Presidency of the 
United States has, since the election, 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, indicated that he regard- 
ed some of his statements made during 
the campaign as a bit of “campaign ora- 
tory”; but, despite that self-revelatory 
statement, I still believe that for the 
Record I should quote a few of his re- 
marks. 

At Cumberland, Md., on October 30, 
1940, Mr. Willkie said: 

In protecting America, the maintenance of 
peace in the Western Hemisphere will be my 
objective. * * 

The interests o the United States would 
have been better served if the third-term 
candidate had been outspokenly for peace 
and nonparticipation [earlier] instead of 
waiting to pledge it in an election. 


At Chicago, on October 22, 1940, Mr. 
Willkie said: 


One difference (between my foreign policy 
and that of the New Deal) is my determi- 
nation to stay out of war. I have a real 
fear that this administration is heading for 
war, and I am against our going to war and 
will do all I can to avoid it. 


At St. Louis, on October 17, 1940: 


We do not want to send our boys over there 
again. We cannot and we must not under- 
take to maintain by force of arms the peace 
of Europe. 


At Buffalo, on October 15, 1940: 


I favor aid to Britain “short of war,” 
I mean “short of war.” 


And again at Cambridge, Mass., on 
October 11, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: 


We can have peace, but we must begin 
to preserve it. To begin with we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else's wars. Our 
boys shall stay out of Europe. None of us 
is so simple as to think that Hitler is plan- 
ning this moment to send an expeditionary 
force across the Atlantic. He is aware that 
if we make democracy strong here, his own 
system of blood and tyranny cannot survive 
forever. 


Mr. President, my purpose in quoting 
these statements for the Recor is not to 
inject a political issue into this momen- 
tous debate. My only purpose is to show 
that up until the end of the 1940 campaign 
there was such a sentiment in this coun- 


and 
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try as a result of the sad experience of 
our last mad adventure in Europe that 
neither candidate for President of the 
United States felt that he could do other- 
wise than to pledge the American elector- 
ate that, if entrusted with the high du- 
ties and powers of the office of President 
of the United States, he would not send 
American boys to die on the battlefields 
of the Old World. One of my reasons for 
being so disturbed about the course of 
events in this country in relation to our 
foreign policy is my fear of the ultimate 
disillusionment which will seize upon the 
people of the United States when they 
find that the men whom they trusted 
with high offices have, despite their sol- 
emn pledges, led a reluctant people to 
war in the Old World. 


STATEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION SPOKESMEN 


Somewhat the same thing can be said 
of the manner in which we have pro- 
ceeded to whittle away, and now we are 
urged finally to emasculate the Neutral - 
ity Act. Let me quote a few words from 
the late Senator Pittman, of Nevada, who 
handled the amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act which were passed in 1939. 

Ly the Senate on October 6, 1939, he 
said: 


It is my candid belief that there is not a 
man in the Senate who knows the history of 
the World War—and I think all of them do 
now—wno would have taken the steps we 
took then, knowing what we know now— 
that is, that we may suspend our rights under 
international law on the high seas, whatever 
they may be, rather than pay the cost that 
we did pay, and probably will have to pay 
again, to fight for those rights. 


On October 27, 1939, Senator PITTMAN 
said: 


Mr. President, we should not allow the re- 
peal of the law which protects our country 
in time of war. We should not allow our 
citizens to sail on belligerent passenger ves- 
sels. Whether they are killed legally or 
illegally on such vessels, when they are killed 
it arouses a war spirit in this country. We 
should never let that happen again. We 
should make it a permanent policy that our 
merchant marine shall not be armed when 
engaged in foreign commerce, because it in- 
vites destruction by submarines, prevents 
Search on the surface, and makes defense 
practically impossible. 

* . 


No one here desires to take the same chance 
again. 


The able majority leader, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], speaking 
in the Senate on October 19, 1939, said, 
in part: 

The law we are now proposing would have 
prevented these attacks upon (World War 
sinkings) and losses of property and lives, 
because both property and lives would have 
been withheld from the regions of danger, 
resulting in their destruction or attacks upon 
them. The law we are proposing will keep 
American ships and American cargoes and 
American sailors and American travelers out 
of present regions of danger. 

In lieu of a mere embargo on the sale of 
arms, which is not what forced us into the 
war 22 years ago, we propose to place an em- 
bargo against the type and destiny and means 
of commerce and travel which did force us 
into war 22 years ago. * * * Under the 
measure now before the Senate there will be 
no necessity for an embargo on arms. 
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It cannot be shipped to a belligerent nation 
or through a danger zone anywhere in the 
world in an American ship. This 
measure is consistent and sufficient. 

It is not likely that the American people 
will become excited or that our Government 
would become active or interested over the 

of a foreign vessel containing no 
American citizen or an article of commerce 
owned by an American, no matter what the 
origin of the cargo. * * * 

We cannot become the target of a nation 
unless we are within range of its operations; 
and certainly we cannot become the target for 
any nation when we withhold ourselves from 
the range of its operations. 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], now the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
speaking in the Senate on October 4, 1939, 
said this, in part: 


Let me say right here that there has been 
more misinformation, there has been more 
delusive and deceptive information, or mis- 
information—I will not call it information— 
about this whole measure and about the 
Embargo Act than any other similar measure 
within my recollection. : 

A number of people in the country have 
been led to believe that the United States is 
to furnish arms and ammunition; that the 
Government is to do it. Why, of course, the 
Government is not going to spend a nickel 
for arms and ammunition under this joint 
resolution. The Government will not furnish 
a single bayonet or a single bullet, * * * 
They simply will be sold by our citizens. 
They will be sold to foreign governments and 
foreign nationals, it is true, but they will be 
sold here on our own soil. Before they leave 
our ports the title must be divested out of 
American citizens. They must be placed, not 
upon American ships, but upon neutral or 
other foreign ships. 


He stated further on: 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude. What 
is our plan? Our plan is to allow American 
ships to carry no commerce—not merely arms 
and ammunition—but no commerce—to the 
nations at war. * We propose that 
all nations may buy the products of our farms 
and factories, any and everything, if they 
are carried away in foreign ships. 

Then, Mr. President, we propose that Amer- 
ican citizens shall not sail upon belligerent 
ships. 

No American cargo destined for a nation 
at war can be sunk, because there will be no 
American cargo bound for a nation at war. 
That is our answer. How much stronger 
could we make it? What greater sacrifices 
could be asked? What greater assurance is 
demanded of our desire to stay out of war? 

LEND-LEASE DEBATE 


Mr, President, after the repeal of the 
arms embargo came the enactment of 
the Lend-Lease Act. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to quote from the de- 
bates on that occasion. They are suffi- 
ciently recent so that I am sure that 
every Senator bears them freshly in his 
recollection. Suffice it to say that, with 
but a few notable exceptions, those who 
sponsored and steered the Lend-Lease 
Act through the Senate assured the Sen- 
ate and the country again and again and 
again that there was no danger, as a 
result of the Lend-Lease Act, of our being 
drawn nearer to the war, so far as Amer- 
ica was concerned. They said, in effect, 
that it was a means whereby we could 
keep the United States from becoming 
involved in war. 

Senators will recall the debate over the 
word “transfer.” Some Senators were 
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apprehensive that it might imply that we 
were going to deliver the goods to the 
beneficiaries of the Lend-Lease Act. The 
able Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who guided the bill through the Senate, 
one of the most distinguished lawyers in 
this body, asserted that the word could 
not be torn out of the context, out of the 
family of words, as he described it, and 
that there was nothing in the measure 
which could be construed to indicate that 
there was any authority to deliver goods. 
When the point was pressed the admin- 
istration forces readily and willingly 
agreed to the insertion of a word which 
would qualify “transfer,” by including the 
word “title.” 

Mr. President, I discussed at great 
length on the floor of the Senate my rea- 
sons for being opposed to the Lend-Lease 
Act. It is not my purpose to review the 
argument at this time, but I do wish to 
point out that it was only shortly after 
the Lend-Lease Act had been passed, and 
the Senate had been assured again and 
again and again that there was no ques- 
tion of delivery of goods involved in it, 
that on May 27, 1941, the President de- 
livered his unlimited-emergency speech, 
in which he announced the patrols which 
were to be established in the Atlantic 
Ocean by our Navy, and in which he 
made further commitments of aid. 

FURTHER STEPS TOWARD WAR 


On July 7, 1941, without consulting 
Congress, the President ordered the 
troops of the United States to a joint 
occupation of Iceland, outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and, in my opinion, con- 
trary certainly to the spirit of the law. 
At that time we were assured that this 
joint occupation of Iceland was to be 
only temporary, and that we were to take 
over the occupation of Iceland. But we 
now know, as a result of the letter writ- 
ten by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], that there is a joint Amer- 
ican-British occupation of Iceland, and 
that if Nazi Germany, or the forces un- 
de: her control, attack Iceland in order 
to attack the British forces which are 
stationed there, we and the British will 
offer a joint defense. 

On September 11, 1941, the President 
of the United States delivered his ad- 
dress to the Nation in which he an- 
nounced that he had issued orders to the 
Navy to shoot on sight “enemy” vessels. 
This was done without the approval or 
consent of Congress, which has sole 
power to declare war. 

In short, a reluctant people have been 
taken step by step closer to the brink of 
the catastrophic struggle now going on in 
the Old World, and on each and every 
occasion when each step has been taken 
the people have been assured that it was 
a means of keeping them out of war. 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
PURPOSE 


Now we are asked by the administra- 
tion to gut the Neutrality Act. I want the 
Record to show that it is my deliberate 
judgment that the Neutrality Act has ac- 
complished the purposes for which it was 
intended. It has accomplished the pur- 
pose of keeping the United States out of 
war. It has, as it was intended to do, 
minimized the loss of American prop- 
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erty, and minimized the loss of Ameri- 
can life, 

Were it not for the evasion of the 
law, by the transfer of American-owned 
ships to Panamanian registry in violation 
of the clear intent of the law, I contend 
that the loss of property and the loss of 
life would have been even less than has 
now been sustained. ; 

Mr. President, we are asked to repeal 
the provision prohibiting the arming of 
ships, section 6; we are asked to repeal 
the provision in section 2, prohibiting our 
ships from going to belligerent ports; 
and we are asked to report section 3, 
which provides for the establishment of 
the so-called combat zones. 

Stripped of all the husks, what does 
this naked proposal mean? It means 
that American ships, flying the American 
flag, armed with guns obtained from the 
American Navy, manned by men of the 
American Navy, are to be sailed into bel- 
ligerent ports carrying actual and out- 
right contraband of war which is being 
furnished to belligerents out of pay- 
ments from the Treasury of the United 
States. No such proposal has ever been 
sanctioned in all the history of inter- 
national law. I venture the assertion 
that if the situation were reversed; our 
Nation would be the first to protest and 
then vigorously to resist. 

I also venture to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in this strange condition in 
which the world today finds itself, the 
precedent which we are now and here 
asked to establish on the part of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States may re- 
turn to plague us some day. 

I do not intend to go into any great 
detail insofar as the matter of sinking 
of ships is concerned. I certainly do not 
justify those sinkings. I think they are 
reprehensible. But I do take the posi- 
tion that the sinkings to date, and even 
the loss of American life to date, do not 
justify this Nation in going to war. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I may observe 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin that there has not been a single 
American life lost on any merchant ves- 
Sel flying the American flag. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, so 
far as I know. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. There were 
some lives lost on the destroyer, the 
Kearny, which was struck by a torpedo. 
I notice that the President this morning, 
in a message which was carried on the 
third page of the newspaper, stated that 
the Kearny was pursuing a submarine 
way off course when the torpedo struck 
her. But I think it is definitely true that 
there has not been an American life lost 
m far on any ship flying the American 

g. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
when I spoke about loss of life I had in 
mind the loss of life as the result of the 
torpedoing of the destroyer, and it was 
not my purpose to discuss these sinkings 
at all except to say that, in my judg- 
ment, no matter how unjustifiable they 
are—and I am willing to grant that they 
are unjustifiable—they do not, in my 
opinion, create a sufficient cause for 
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plunging this Nation into the vortex of 
the European war. s 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to say, 
in answer to my friend the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CLARK], that stopping a ship 
on the high seas and setting the crew 
adrift in lifeboats is not exactly calcu- 
lated to insure their safety. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The only ship I 
know of that was stopped by a submarine 
in this hemisphere was the Robin Moor. 
Am I correct in that statement, may I 
ask my distinguished colleague the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Idaho said that no lives of men on our 
merchantmen had been lost. If you 
stop the ship in the ocean, and torpedo 
the ship, and set its crew adrift in small 
boats, far away from port, that does not 
give them very much insurance of reach- 
ing port, and if they die on the way to 
port you might as well kill them when 
you torpedo the ship. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
am not arguing at all the point which 
the Senator from Kentucky raised. I 
simply wish to make the statement for 
the Recor» that on the basis of the sink- 
ings to date and the loss of life, I do not 
think there is any justification for the 
United States going to war on that issue. 

I also wish to point out that if the 
pending measure is passed, sinkings will 
tremendously increase. I also wish to 
point out that there were no ships sunk 
in the Red Sea while it was a barred 
zone, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. PEPPER. Since reference was 
made to the hemisphere lines, I wonder 
if the Senator has noted the places of 
the various sinkings, so as to know the 
number of sinkings which occurred in 
the Eastern Hemisphere and the num- 
ber which occurred in the Western Hem- 


8 I have 
made a very careful notation and study 
of it, but it was not my purpose in my re- 
marks today to go into that, and I was 
trying, I see now very unsuccessfully, to 
dismiss the details of sinkings by making 
no effort under any circumstances to re- 
view or to argue the occasion of the ships 
being sunk, but simply to make the state- 
ment that so far as my own judgment is 
concerned there has not been a sufficient 
pattern established upon which to justify 
plunging this Nation into the maelstrom 
of war in the Old World. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to say to the 
Senator that it was more the question 
which was propounded of the Senator 
than his own statement that led me to 
make that inquiry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I also wish to 
point out, Mr. President, that all the ships 
which thus far have been sunk, with the 
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exception of the Lehigh, were carrying 
contraband of war. 
SHIP ARMING INEFFECTIVE 


Turning now to another subject, I de- 
sire to express my firm conviction that, 
from the standpoint of actual protection 
of the ships, the arming of these mer- 
chant ships will prove to be a sad disap- 
pointment to those in Congress who sup- 
port the measure, and to the sailors in 
our services who go on the high seas, if 
they are under the impression that these 
guns are going to furnish them pro- 
tection. 

First of all, I want to quote briefly from 
President Wilson’s message to Congress 
on April 2, 1917, asking for a declaration 
of war. I wish to quote briefly his con- 
clusion about the experience of the coun- 
try with armed merchant ships. Al- 
though the Congress, through the filibus- 
ter, failed to pass the arm<d ship bill he 
requested, he, upon the advice of the At- 
torney General, had nevertheless armed 
our merchant ships. 

President Wilson said: 

‘When I addressed the Congress on the 26th 
of February last I thought that it would suf- 
fice to assert our neutral rights with arms, 
our right to use the seas against unlawful in- 
terference, our right to keep our people safe 
against unlawful violence. But armed neu- 
trality, it now appears, is impracticable. * * * 

Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at 
best; in such circumstances and in the face 
of such pretentions, it is worse than ineffec- 
tual; it is likely only to produce what it was 
meant to prevent; it is practically certain to 
draw us into “he war without either the rights 
or the effectiveness of belligerents. 


Admiral Stark testified before the For- 


eign Relations Committee that the ad- 
ministration’s request for armed ships 
was not initiated by the Navy. Now, it is 
true that arming our merchantmen will 
result in causing the submarines making 
any effort to attack our ships to do so 
while they are submerged. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam sure the Senator 
from Wisconsin does not desire to leave 
the impression with the Senate that Ad- 
miral Stark in stating that the Navy did 
not initiate the measure which we are 
now considering intended to express his 
opposition to the proposed legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On the contrary, 
Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. He made that state- 
ment, and it was a proper statement, be- 
cause the Navy does not initiate ques- 
tions of policy. But Admiral Stark very 
clearly stated that he had opposed the 
enactment of the neutrality ‘aw in 1939 
and was very vigorously urging its modi- 
fication at this time, and the mere state- 
ment that he did not initiate the pro- 
posed legislation might unwittingly leave 
the impression that he did not favor it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, I do 
not wish to leave such an implication. 
Admiral Stark testified before the com- 
mittee in favor of the repeal of section 6, 
and stated, as the Senator said, that he 
was not in favor of the Neutrality Act to 
begin with. The only point I wish to 
make is that in response to a question by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] he 
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did say that the Navy did not initiate the 
policy of arming merchantmen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He so stated, and that 
statement has also been made in debate 
heretofore. If it is to be repeated over 
and over again that he made that state- 
ment, it ought to be repeated over and 
over again that the Navy favors the 
policy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So far as I am 
concerned, the Senator is at liberty to 
introduce Admiral Stark’s testimony in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks, if 
that will relieve him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not need any 
relief. I simply did not want the Sen- 
ate or the country to get a wrong impres- 
sion. I did not understand the Senator 
as trying to create the impression that 
Admiral Stark or the Navy did not favor 
the proposed legislation simply because 
they did not initiate it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am certainly 
sorry I gave any such impression. I state 
again that I had no intention to do so. 

The fact remains that the Navy De- 
partment, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of convoying and the protec- - 
tion of our ships on the high seas—those 
that are going to Iceland and those that 
are going elsewhere—has stated positively 
that it did not initiate the proposal to 
arm merchant ships. In my own view 
that is a very significant statement. The 
Senator may place his own interpreta- 
tion upon it. ; 

I wish to quote briefly at this point 
from an article by Col. Frederick Palmer 
in the Washington Star of October 13: 

The periscope of a submarine is a sliver 
of a target. If the periscope is not hit at 
once the submarine is wholly submerged. It 
is futile for a merchant ship to carry depth 
charges. She has not the destroyer's speed 
to make them effective. 


I should also like to quote from an 
article by Arthur Krock—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator, but the distin- 
guished officer from whom the Senator 
has just quoted is an Army officer and 
not a naval officer. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He was an Army 
officer, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought the 
Senator would know that when I said, 
“Colonel Palmer.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did know it; but 
what I had in mind was that, having 
been an Army officer, he would not be in 
a position to testify as to the effective- 
ness of depth bombs or periscopes to 
the same degree a naval officer might be 
able to testify on that subject. I think 
Admiral Stark and other naval officers 
made it clear—at least to me—that the 
assumption which seems to be contained 
in Colonel Palmer’s remarks is not alto- 
gether in harmony with their views. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may be 
true; but I am submitting Colonel Palm- 
er’s opinion for whatever it is worth. 
Since he has written upon this subject, I 
assume that he has made an effort to in- 
form himself, 
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1 also wish to quote from Mr. Arthur 
Krock’s column in the New York Times 
of October 2 this statement concerning 
the arming of merchantmen: 


In cold fact the British officers don't think 
that arming merchantmen in itself is much 
protection, largely because operation of the 
guns requires integrated training of a whole 
ship from the master down, plus a lot of fire- 
control apparatus that only fully trained 
crews could operate. The number of men ás- 
signd in our Navy to the type of gun intended 
for merchantmen is a secret. But it is an 
awfully large number to include in a mer- 
chant crew. 


Further, he said: 

Generally, according to information here, 
the British have not made a practice of arm- 
ing their merchant ships, preferring to put 
the armament on destroyers that escort con- 
voys and have aboard them crews who know 
how to operate the guns and have enougn 
manpower for the duty. 

Should the enterprise of equipping the 
ships with arms prove as ineffective as the 
expert testimony cited above represents that 
it would be, the interim step would hardly 
be worth the loss of time, property, and life. 


_According to information furnished by 
Admiral Stark to the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, no armed merchant 
vessel was officially credited with fatally 
damaging any vessel during the last war. 
However, 35 armed merchant ships were 
sunk in the last war, with the loss of 58 
lives. 

In this connection I wish to quote two 
excerpts from Admiral Sims. On June 
28, 1917, he sent this communication 
from London to the Navy Department: 

Guns are no defense against torpedo at- 
tack without warning. In this area alone 
during the last 6 weeks 30 armed ships were 
sunk by torpedoes without a submarine be- 
ing seen. 


In his book entitled “Victory at Sea,” 
he said: 

All of the experience in this submarine 
campaign to date demonstrates that it would 
be a seriously dangerous misapprehension to 
base our action on the assumption that any 
armament on merchantmen is any protec- 
tion against submarines which are willing 
to use their torpedoes. 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot—who, I 
hasten to add, bears the title of an Army 
officer, but who purports to be an ex- 
pert on questions of national defense— 
stated: 

In fact, the principal result of arming 
merchant ships was to compel the sub- 
marines to attack without warning. * * * 
It is just as true now as it was in 1917 that, 
against submerged attack, without warning, 
guns are no defense. * It must not 
be supposed that arming merchant vessels 
is in any way a solution of the submarine 
or air-attack problem. 

SHORTAGE OF GUNS 


Rear Admiral Blandy testified before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate that a shortage exists in anti- 
aircraft guns, that the guns which would 
be used for arming our merchant vessels 
if the pending measures should pass are 
identical with guns needed for general 
naval uses, and that arming merchant 
vessels with those guns would, as he 
said, be choosing between two necessary 
uses, 

Secretary Knox has said that there 
are guns for arming the merchant ships, 
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but apparently this is at the expense of 
badly needed gu is on naval vessels. As 
recently as September 18 the Secretary 
is reported in the New York Times as 
saying that the procurement of the nec- 
essary guns is a serious problem, and for 
that reason the Nav- had not made up 
its mind about the arming of merchant 
ships. 

Also we know, Mr. President, that mer- 
chant vessels of 2,000 tons or over in this 
Nation now number about 1,200. We 
know that only a few hundred of them 
can be armed over a considerable period 
of time. If we enact the proposed legis- 
lation we are in effect notifying Germany 
and the Axis Powers that all our mer- 
chantmen are armed, or, at least, they 


would then be in a position to assume that 


‘all our merchantmen were armed. There- 
fore we would run the risk of attack 
without warning upon all ships flying the 
American flag, and the large majority of 
ships would not have even the protec- 
jtion—if there be any—of the armament 
which it is now proposed to provide. 
Captain McCauley testified before the 
Senate committee that only compara- 
tively few of the present merchantmen 
have been constructed under the specifi- 
cations of the Maritime Commission, 
which would permit immediate arming 
without structural changes in the ships, 
ARMED SHIPS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. President, let us wave aside all that. 
Let us wave aside the question of whether 
or not arming merchantmen will give 
more or less protection to the ships and 
to their crews. What would be the posi- 
tion of our ships if we should pass the 
proposed legislation? Armed merchant- 
men could legitimately be treated as war- 
ships. In this connection I wish to quote 
a statement from Professor Hyde: 


The merchantman when equipped with a 
gun of great destructive force and long range 
becomes itself a valuable weapon of offense. 
The master is encouraged to engage any pub- 
lic vessel of the enemy, of inferior defensive 
strength and of whatsover type, which comes 
within range, and that irrespective of whether 
the latter initiates hostilities. As the mer- 
chantman by reason of its armament may be 
deemed by the enemy to be justly subjected 
to attack without warning, the master may 
fairly regard himself as on the defensive, 
whenever his ship is pursued by an enemy 
vessel of war, or even sighted by one. Thus 
the armed merchantman, although its chief 
mission be the transportation of passengers 
and freight, becomes necessarily a participant 
in the conflict. 

* * * the equipment of a belligerent 
merchant marine for hostile service, even 
though defensive rather than offensive, 
serves, on principle, to deprive the armed ves- 
sels of the right to claim immunity from 
attack without warning. 


Also I submit an excerpt from a state- 
ment of Edwin Borchard, eminent legal 
authority of the Yale Law School: 

The proposal to arm merchant ships can 
hardly be considered independently of the 
President’s request that Congress lift the 
statutory restrictions which bar American 
ships from the dangerous combat zones and 
belligerent ports. I can understand the de- 
mand to use American flag ships to deliver 
military equipment to the Allied Govern- 
ments, but this can hardly be justified as a 
step short of war, or the armament of the 
ships as a protection to them. To deliver 
United States military equipment in such 
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armed ships is, I believe, from any point of 
view, an unlimited act of war, and would 
legally be so construed. 

It is true that the country has committed 
numerous acts of war already, and that the 
arming of ships and sending them across the 
Atlantic would be but another such act. But 
there must be a point at which England's 
enemies will forcibly resist these acts of war. 
Sending armed ships with United States Goy- 
ernment munitions across the Atlantic can 
hardly fail to be resisted by arms, so that far 
more American ships, cargoes, and lives will 
probably be lost than is the case now. This 
is especially true in view of the “shoot first” 
orders already given to American naval ves- 
sels, orders that would probably be extended 
to armed merchant vessels, as they were to 
Britain’s as early as 1915. By arming, the 
danger to American ships will obviously ve 
increased, for there will be no warning. There 
is very little evidence that armament on mer- 
chant ships constitutes genuine protection. 
If a submarine or plane were actually hit, it 
would be a lucky shot. The armament is 
more likely to be a delusive protection, but 
it is certainly a snare and an invitation to 
immediate destruction. 

A few words on the law are justified. A 
neutrai merchant ship may arm to protect its 
neutral rights—not on its own responsibility 
but on the responsibility of its government, 
The United States went through this experi- 
ence in March 1917. and the files may be 
studied. If a neutral ship arms, however, it 
loses and forfeits all its immunities as a mer- 
chantman. If it fires or threatens to fire 
upon a belligerent warship, it forfeits its 
status as a neutral and may be treated as an 
armed enemy ship. Even if it does not shoot 
at warships, it exposes itself, its passengers 
and crew to sinking at sight, for a warship, 
especially a submarine, cannot stop to in- 
quire about the nationality, destination, and 
cargo of an armed ship. All this is true even 
if the cargo is innocent cargo, noncontraband 
in character. But when the cargo consists 
of munitions of war sent by the United States 
to a beliigerent country, the ship or cargo 
cannot claim to be either neutral or innocent; 
nor can any immunity from immediate at- 
tack be claimed for such cargo or ship in any 
sea. Moreover, if only some American ships 
are armed, all American ships are exposed to 
equal danger of unwarned attack. 

Were the ship unarmed, even carrying con- 
traband, it could claim immunity from sink- 
ing at sight; it could be sunk only if the 
captor was unable to bring it into a prize 
court, possibly only if the contraband ex- 
ceeded certain proportions set out in the 
Declaration of London, and if provision is 
made in accordance with the 1930 Treaty of 
London for the safety of passengers and crew. 
That is some protection against the loss of 
life, even in dangerous waters. But all that 
protection, whatever it may be—and up to 
now. it is believed, no American life on an 
American merchant ship has been lost—is 
forfeited by arming the ships, whether it be 
called for defense or offense. Armament 
thus increases the danger to human life. 
Of course, United States naval vessels on 
war missions to Iceland or Europe can claim 
no immunity. 

The war zones declared by the belliger- 
ents, extending far out to sea, have no stand- 
ing in international law and any suggestion 
that a belligerent may sink an unarmed 
neutral merchant ship in such zones is with- 
out warrant. Such a claim, on the part of 
the. United States, however, is somewhat 
weakened by the fact that American officials 
seem to be making a claim to far-reaching 
“defense zones,” or “American defense wa- 
ters,” undefined, in which belligerent acts will 
not be tolerated, There is no foundation for 
any such claim, any more than there is a 
right to protest against the sinking of ships 
under foreign, even Latin-American flags, es- 
pecially ships that are carrying contraband or 
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are under convoy to belligerent destinations. 
Any claim to immunity for American ships 
in or out of belligerent war zones would be 
completely defeated by the fact that they 
Were armed, even if they were not carrying 
military supplies from the United States Gov- 
ernment to aid one belligerent only. To call 
this claim a demand for the freedom of the 
seas is to misuse terms, 

Tt thus appears that the sending of Ameri- 
can vessels with United States Government- 
owned or sold ammunition or supplies to 
one favored belligerent is not innocent neu- 
tral trade but an act of war in the strongest 
sense, entailing all the consequences of bel- 
ligerency. If this should be disputed and it 
should be claimed without legal warrant, 
that the trade is privileged, then the ships, 
cargoes, and crew and passengers would 
probably be safer from unwarned attack and 
sinking if they were unarmed. By arming 
they lose and forfeit the last vestige of a 
claim against unwarned attack and sinking. 
Indeed, if the United States Government 
arms its vessels on such missions, it com- 
mits an act of war. The issue should be 
considered on that basis.—EpwIn BorcHarp. 


Finally, I submit excerpts from a 
statement of Philip C. Jessup, another 
recognized authority on international 
law: 


That international law does not forbid a 
nonbelligerent or even a neutral government 
to arm its merchantmen is, of course, true 
but relatively immaterial. The important 
question is, What are the legal consequences, 
under international law, when a peaceful 
merchant vessel is thus armed? The subject 
Was very fully discussed during the last Great 
War, and much has been written on the sub- 
ject since then, One legal consequence of 
arming a merchant vessel is to change the 
vessel’s character; she loses a vital part of 
her status as a merchant vessel and assumes 
some of the risks which attend a combatant 
vessel in time of war. As the official Commis- 
sion of Jurists under American chairmanship 
pointed out at The Hague in 1923: “The 
mounting of arms in time of war may be 
construed as prima facie evidence of an in- 
tention to take in hostilities.” This 
consequence is especially clear when the ves- 
sel operates under shoot-at-sight orders of a 
government which has been at pains to make 
known that it is seeking to encompass the 
defeat of one of the belligerents and that it 
is operating on the theory that offense is the 
best defense. In such cases the merchant- 
man is, in legal contemplation, offensively 
armed. As has frequently been pointed out, 
an armed merchant vessel can fight a sub- 
marine on terms of at least equality and 
usually of superiority. The superiority is 
clear if the submarine comes to the surface 
to fulfill the duty of visit and search nor- 
mally imposed by international law. The 
law, however, does not require a belligerent 
submarine to commit the suicidal act of ris- 
ing to the surface near a vessel which carries 
a gun capable of destroying the submarine 
and which is under orders to shoot the sub- 
marine at sight. Our attention is drawn to 
the London Naval Treaty of 1930 with its 
rules on submarines, which Germany ac- 
cepted. The London treaty, however, like 
the prior Washington draft treaty, dodged 
the problem of the armed merchantman. For 
the reasons stated above, I think it clear 
that an offensively armed merchantman is 
not entitled to claim the treatment due to 
a merchant vessel under the London treaty. 

Iam quite aware that it is charged that 
German submarines pay no attention to in- 
ternational law anyhow. Somewhat illogi- 
cally, we have been told also that because of 
the Nazis’ general disregard of international 
law, the Nazis are not entitled to invoke 
international law as a justification for even 
such of their acts as may be legal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we know that merchantmen fly- 
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ing the American flag have not generally been 
sunk, even by the Nazis. I do not believe 
that the Nazis’ actions have been controlled 
by a feeling of respect fcr international law, 
but an issue is not clarified by misleading 
statements such as listings of torpedoed ves- 
sels in which there was merely some Ameri- 
can interest, and without reference to other 
vital factors, such as belligerent convoy, and 
so forth. We should realize that if we arm 
our merchant vessels and send them out 
under existing conditions, we are putting on 
the seas tonnage which may be sunk without 
any violation of law. If Congress should then 
take the second step of repealing more of 
the Neutrality Act to permit these ships to 
enter combat zones, we must expect a large 
number of them to be attacked without warn- 

I am quite ready to admit that the 
Nazis would sink them anyway in combat 
zones and I regard the possible repeal of sec- 
tion 2 of the Neutrality Act as more serious, 
The Nazis give no special legal rights to their 
naval vessels by marking off great areas of 
the seas as danger zones; the United States 
gives no special legal rights to its merchant 
or naval vessels by marking off great areas of 
the seas as defensive zones 

PHILIP C. Jessup. 


GREATER JEOPARDY TO AMERICAN LIVES 


We know, Mr. President, that if. the 
proposed legislation is enacted, the ships 
are to be manned and officered by crews 
and officers from the United States Navy; 
and we know what are the present or- 
ders to the United States Navy. They are 
to “shoot on sight.” 

As to what this means, let me quote 
Admiral Stark. He admitted the policy 
would probably involve greater loss of life 
when he acknowledged in the hearings: 

I say that the armed ship is more likely to 
escape, although occasionally you might lose 
a lot of lives where you would not otherwise. 


Let me also quote from a statement 
made by Admiral McClain, of our Navy, 
made in 1930 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs: 

The most effective step toward humanizing 
the use of submarines in war would, in my 
opinion, have been a provision forbidding the 
arming of merchant vessels when on a peace- 
ful mission. * * A submarine in the last 
war fired without warning purely because he 
knew that as soon as he exposed himself to 
give warning he would be shot at by the mer- 
chant vessel. To my mind, the question of 
disarming a merchant vessel is the secret of 
the whole thing 


Mr. President, it is my contention that 
if we adopt the joint resolution which 
proposes the repeal of the three most 
vital sections of the Neutrality Act we 
shall have removed the last barrier which 
stands between the people of this country 
and actual involvement in war, 

THE ISSUE OF WAR OR PEACE 

Therefore, I think that when Senators 
vote upon this issue they will be voting 
upon the issue of peace or war. I am 
convinced that if we repeal these essen- 
tial sections of the Neutrality Act, if we 
send our merchantmen armed and in 
convoys through belligerent waters and 
have them discharge actual contraband 
of war in belligerent ports, our ships will 
be sunk and lives will be lost. In my 
opinion, this will be the final softening- 
up process in an effort to bring a reluc- 
tant people to a willingness to accept 
actual hostilities. 

But further than that, Mr. President, 
I am convinced that this war cannot be 
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won, as was suggested yesterday by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
through the mere furnishing of materials 
and supplies. The highest British mili- 
tary authorities have stated positively 
that the only way in which this war can 
be won is by an expeditionary force on 
the Continent of Europe. In short, this 
war cannot be won by naval blockade. 

In my judgment, it is a tragic mistake 
to make that assumption. The naval 
blockade is no doubt pinching the Axis 
Powers; but because of their ruthless con- 
quest of territory it cannot and will not 
be the effective weapon that it was in 
the last war. The best evidence which 
I am able to obtain indicates that a 
United States Army of from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 men will be required if we are 
to attempt to invade the continent of 
Europe. 

So, firmly believing that there can be 
no “partial war,” firmly believing that 
this war cannot be won by naval war- 
fare, I think the most important issue 
that we have to decide is the question of 
war or peace. 

As I understand them, the two major 
premises upon which the people of this 
country have been urged to go to war by 
the war party are, first, to fight for 
foreign trade and free markets; second, 
to avert a foreign invasion—the buga- 
boo which is used to frighten many of 
our people. It is my purpose now briefiy 
to discuss these two propositions in order, 

FOREIGN TRADE AND FREE MARKETS 


As I view the situation, Mr. President, 
most of the old concepts of international 
trade are no longer applicable. New sys- 
tems of trade involve transactions for 
the most part between governments, and 
not. between individuals. Since the last 
war governments have been more inter- 
ested in economic independence than in 
old theories of lowest comparative pro- 
duction costs as related to world trade. 
Governments haye found that they can 
exercise more economic power by con- 
trol of trade; and therefore for the past 
decade or more there has been a defi- 
nite trend in the direction of increased 
governmental interest and control by 
means of export and import control ar- 
rangements, 

While I would be the first to concede 
that there are many disadvantages, both 
political and economic, in a system of 
governmental trading or trading control, 
it is the situation we must be prepared 
to face. Obviously, it is not a one-edged 
sword. 

Governments choosing to exercise such 
collective economic power simply invite 
competitors to use similar methods. If 
that is to be the kind of world trade with 
which we shall be confronted in the fu- 
ture—and I fear, Mr. President, that it 
will be, war or no war—there is no rea- 
son on earth why the United States can- 
not beat any combination at this game, 
because, collectively, in economic re- 
sources we are the most powerful nation 
on earth. Furthermore, the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere can 
be as self-sufficient and as powerful as 
any foreseeable combination of nations 
in the Old World. 

In thinking about the old concepts of 
international trade we are prone to fail 
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to realize that the march of science and 
invention has tended, and will continue 
to tend, in the direction of breaking down 
and making less important those old 
concepts of free international trade. 
The scientists’ ability to change atomic 
structure and to develop substitute raw 
materials is a large contributing factor. 
Self-sufficiency grows with the invention 
of every substitute or synthetic product. 
We are finding that often the substitutes 
or synthetic products are better than the 
originals. This revolution in technology 
is having, and will continue to have, an 
important effect not only on the eco- 
nomics of foreign trade but also on inter- 
national politics, The drive toward im- 
perialism, war, and world conquest falls 
fiat when the scientist can produce in 
his back yard the materials over which 
past wars have been fought. 

It is foolish, therefore, to think in 
terms of international police to divide 
the world’s raw materials, Any nation 
such as America can, if need be, develop 
commercially what scientists have ex- 
plored, and, although such products 
might cost more, the additional cost 
would be in nowise commensurate with 
the alternative cost of carrying on 
war in order to maintain world markets 
or sources of supply of raw materials— 
or of policing the world in order to con- 
trol markets or sources of supply once 
peace has been achieved. No matter 
what may be the outcome of the present 
war, assuming that this country does not 
become involved, the economic future of 
this Nation is not at stake. 

We face, in my opinion, a difficult 
foreign trade outlook and, undoubtedly, 
an economically united Europe no mat- 
ter how the war may result, But I am 
firmly convinced that America will be 
able to compete successfully with a united 
Europe. This opinion is shared by many 
of our most prominent businessmen, and 
especially by those who have had any 
experience in South American competi- 
tion with the Axis Powers. But, even if 
we were not able to compete, only 5 per- 
cent of our economy would be directly 
affected adversely—less than 5 percent 
of our national output normally goes into 
foreign trade—and there would be com- 
pensating production and employment in 
the domestic substitutes for presently 
imported articles. 

The major problems which we will 
face will be of our own making as the re- 
sult of lend-lease activities. One of the 
serious challenges arising out of the lend- 
lease policy in the future will be the reper- 
cussions as the result of the distorted 
markets and abnormal channels of trade 
produced by our lend-lease activities. 

A serious economic problem will arise 
out of the total inability of the prostrate 
peoples of Europe to buy our goods, ex- 
cept when financed by our money. In 
short, Mr. President, any contention that 
we have any stake in world trade worth 
the economic, social, and political conse- 
quences of our involvement in the war 
now raging in the Old World is a fan- 
tastic pipe dream. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Since 1913 we have had very little world 

trade in the old sense, In the first place, 
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we loaned our allies in the last war about 


$10,060,000,000, with which, it is true, they 


bought American goods. But they did 
not repay the dollars. In the 1920’s we 
loaned to countries abroad another $10,- 
000,000,000, or approximately that sum, 
and in return we got nicely engraved 
stocks and bonds as certifivates of the 
investment. Those securities are now 
nearly all worthless. That investing was 
responsible for much of the foreign trade 
which we enjoyed in the 1920’s. 

Then in the 1930’s we spent about 
another $10,000,000,000 in the purchase 
of gold at a premium. By that exchange 
we sold goods abroad. That was the pri- 
mary basis of our trade abroad in the 
thirties. Now, we are giving up to 
$13,000,000,000 in lend-lease materials 
purchased with money out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Of course, this 
is appearing in our foreign-trade statis- 
tics. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have spent 
about $43,000,000,000 since 1913 to stimu- 
late our foreign exports. The attempt to 
tell the American people that one of the 
reasons why we must participate in the 
European war is to protect our markets 
abroad is simply too ridiculous to war- 
rant further discussion. 

I should not want to be put in the 
position of saying that I am opposed to 
helping people who are in distress; it 
may be very necessary for us, when the 
war is over, to go to the aid of prostrate 
peoples, to feed them, and to rehabilitate 
them; but let us not fool ourselves into 
thinking that the result would be world 
trade in the 1913 concept. Let us rec- 
ognize it for what it is—a giant Work 
Projects Administration project to in- 
crease our trade. 

If the farmers of this country, if the 
manufacturers of this country, need 
money with which to finance their ex- 
ports, it would be much better to be 
frank about it, and provide the funds 
directly rather than through the medium 
of loans and gifts abroad. 


HYSTERIA OF INVASION 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to speak 
briefly about another aspect of the situa- 
tion, namely, the attempt to scare the 
people of America into thinking that they 
must go into the war in the Old World 
in order to save themselves from inva- 
sion at home, Of all the varied and often 
contradictory arguments used to high- 
pressure the American people into reluc- 
tant acceptance of the philosophy of in- 
tervention and war, the one with the 
greatest sales appeal has been the hys- 
terical cry of imminent invasion. 
Spokesman after spokesman has pounded 
at America’s faith in herself and has 
made us contemptible in the eyes of the 
world with our moaning of weakness and 
imminent collapse. Hitler had to or- 
ganize “fifth columns” to soften and sap 
the moral fiber of Belgium, Norway, Hol- 
land, and France before contemplating 
actual conquest of those nations. In this 
country the faith of America in America 
is being battered to bits by Americans. 
The apostle of fear would have us believe 
that, after several years of stupendous 
war effort, Nazi Germany, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000,000, will be in a position to 
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undertake, in the near future, the most 
staggering military adventure in all his- 
tory across from three to six thousand 
miles of ocean, desert, jungles, and moun- 
tains. The shipping tonnage necessary 
to transport and supply an overseas mil- 
itary expedition in modern warfare is 
almost incomprehensible. 

To supply an army of 1,000,000 men 
in this hemisphere would require at least 
13,000,000 tons of shipping, according to 
an objective estimate of the military and 
naval expert of the New York Times, 
Mr. Hanson W, Baldwin, which, so far as 
I know, never has been publicly disputed 
by other military authorities, The trans- 
portation of a small force of 50,000 men 
would require 375,000 tons, perhaps 40 
ships. Double that tonnage, perhaps 
quadruple that tonnage, would be neces- 
sary monthly to supply such a force, ac- 
cording to the same authority. In other 
words, half the original German mer- 
chant marine would be necessary to sup- 
ply merely 50,000 men. 

We are asked by these apostles of the 
war party to believe that this military 
adventure will occur in the face of sul- 
len opposition and smoldering revolt 
among 500,000,000 or more plotting Ger- 
man-dominated Britons, Frenchmen, 
Austrians, Poles, Norwegians, Czechs, 
Danes, Hungarians, Hollanders, Greeks, 
Yugoslavs, and the people of Soviet 
Russia. 

A further argument of fear is that the 
Germans may win the war and seize the 
British Fleet. The Secretary of State is 
responsible for the statement that he 
has received an assurance from Prime 
Minister Churchill that under no cir- 
cumstances will the British Fleet be sur- 
rendered. It is preposterous, it is an in- 
sult to the traditions of the British Navy, 
to contend that it would surrender. It 
seems to me that upon this particular 
proposition the interventionists are 
placed in a position in which they must 
either accept Mr. Churchill’s word and 
solemn pledge that the British Fleet 
never will be surrendered, or they must 
have grave doubts when they view our 
entrance into a partnership in a war 
which may last for 5 or 10 years, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator spoke 
about the amount of money that was 
loaned by us to our Allies in the World 
War. I desire to call attention to a 
statement showing the amount of money 
that our nationals loaned to Germany 
after the war. It is a statement that 
was made by Lord Beaverbrook in Can- 
ada, and was published in the Toronto 
Globe on August 17, 1931. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. He points out that 
the United States loaned to Germany 
£165,000,000 of short-term money and 
£600,000,000 of long-term money. He 
says! 

No man would conceive that such huge fig- 
ures could be reached. They were a revela- 
tion to the world. It is fortunate for Great 
Britain that New York is more heavily in- 
volved. France, on the other hand, has prac- 
tically no money out in Germany. About 
£5,000,000 will cover all her short-term credits. 
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Then he says Great Britain has made 
loans to Germany of £100,000,000 in 
short-term obligations and £50,000,000 in 
long-term obligations. He goes on to 
point out that the situation is so serious 
that there may be a collapse in England, 
and says it would probably mean that it 
would be necessary to set up a national 
government in Great Britain. What does 
he mean by “a national government” in 
Great Britain? Of course, he means 
some form of temporary dictatorship. 
He says—this is a dispatch from Halifax 
under date of August 16, 1931: 

Startling figures, totaling hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and representing short-term 
credits extended to Germany by Great Britain 
and the United States, form the crux of to- 
day’s world financial crisis, declared Lord 
Beaverbrook, Canadian-born British news- 
paper peer, in an interview with the Halifax 
Herald. 

That efforts in Great Britain to deal with 
this situation would likely result in the for- 
mation ot a national government was the pre- 
diction to be read into Lord Beaverbrook's 
comment on methods which probably would 
be pursued in the old country. 


I call that statement to the attention 
of the Senator because it is in line with 
what he has been stating in regard to 
how cur world trade grew as a result of 
the money we poured into Germany and 
other countries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
do not think there can be any argument 
about that. The economic result of our 
$10,000,000,000 of war loans, which were 
never repaid, was, of course, a tremen- 
dous amount of trade during the war. 
Then the $10,000,000,000 which we loaned 
abroad during the twenties, which were 
never repaid for the most part, was also 
a very important factor in our trade at 
that time. I think no one will question 
that the $10,000,000,000 of foreign gold 
which we have purchased resulted in the 
establishment of dollar exchange in the 
United States whereby those countries 
were able to buy the products of this 
Nation for export. Now we have appro- 
priated about $13,000,000,000 for lend- 
lease purposes—with the end not yet in 
sight—which we are giving to Great Brit- 
ain and the other nations that are the 
beneficiaries of our generosity in this 
world situation, and, of course, that will 
be exported in American goods. But to 
contend that we live in the kind of a 
world that existed before 1913, and that 
there is substantial amounts of so-called 
free trade in the world, to go out and 
wage a war for, in my opinion, flies right 
in the face cf all our experience. It is 
one of the most preposterous of the rea- 
sons which the war party has advanced 
for getting into the war. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a short observa- 
tion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. I believe it was re- 
corded in the press, and never denied, 
that Woodrow Wilson, on his return from 
France after his last trip there, made a 
speech in St. Louis in which he pointed 
to the fact that the tragedy of World 
War No. 1 which had disillusioned him 
was that he admitted that it was in fact a 
commercial war. He evidently did not 
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discover that fact until after the war 
was over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, coming back for a min- 
ute before I conclude on this question of 
the effort to create a hysteria in this 
country and a fear of invasion, I have 
asserted as my own opinion that the 
British never will surrender their fleet, 
and have stated that Churchill has made 
that solemn pledge, and that if his word 
is not good on that subject it certainly 
is not good on others, and I would not 
like to regard him as a partner, if I were 
a member of the war party, in a war 
which may risk the very fate of the 
United States over a period of 8 or 9 
years, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield at that point? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I will. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am one of those 
who have the fear that perhaps, if Eng- 
land were forced to capitulate, or fcr 
any reason were overrun by the Ger- 
mans, there would be no government in 
England, and there would be nobody 
there to keep their commitments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may be 
true; but if such a situation should be 
created that Great Britain had no gov- 
ernment at all, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky does not think the British Fleet 
would have stayed away from the battle 
which produced that situation and still 
be intact, does he? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I should like to have 
my friend remember what happened to 
the French Fleet. I happen to have some 
information about that. The French 
vowed that they never would surrender 
the French Fleet; but what actually hap- 
pened was this: The Germans got the 
names of the skippers, the commanders, 
the officers, and the men, and radioed 
them and said to them in simple lan- 
guage: “We have your families, your 
women and children. Bring that ship 
back to port! If you do not bring it back 
to port, you can just guess what will 
happen to them.” 

I do not know what the British would 
do with their fleet, but I am one of those 
who are a little bit fearful about what 
might happen to it in the event they lost 
the war and were forced to make some 
sort of surrender. If the Germans or- 
dered those aboard a British battleship 
to bring the ship to port, I do not know 
what they would do. The Government 
would be gone. There would not be any- 
body then to speak for the Government. 
If the British Fleet should fall into the 
hands of the Germans, will the Senator 
address himself to what might happen if 
we faced that sort of prospect? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator’s 
assumption is a wild one, There is all 
the British Empire remaining, no matter 
what happens to England. Under all the 
circumstances, it is preposterous to as- 
sume that the British Fleet is going to 
be surrendered. But even if it were sur- 
rendered, upon the basis of such testi- 
mony and information as I have been 
able to gather, we need not fear the re- 
sult, so far as actual invasion is cOn- 
cerned. But I refuse to believe that the 
British Navy would surrender while there 
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was still a battle going on for the pres- 
ervation of the British Empire. And I 
say that if their commitments in that 
respect are not good, then I certainly 
would dread the day when I saw the war 
party take my country into war with 
Britain as a partner, a war which may 
last from 5 to 10 years, or even longer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator knows 
what happened to the French Fleet. 
Every assurance was given that they 
would never surrender, and that the Brit- 
ish would get the fleet. But when they 
demanded it and tried to get it, they had 
to go to Oran and sink part of it, anda 
part of it got away. I do not know what 
a government does when it no longer 
exists. I cannot see how a government 
can keep commitments when it does not 
exist. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator 
must assume that Great Britain has been 
invaded and completely conquered, and 
if the British Fleet is going to run away 
from the battle of Britain in order to re- 
main intact, then I do not think we can do 
very much to help Britain with the Lend- 
Lease Act, or even if we get into war to 
save her. 

Mr. President, the representatives of 
the war party say that even if the British 
Fleet is not surrendered the shipbuilding 
capacity which the Nazis will then have, 
manned by slave labor in Europe, will 
result in their being able to build a fleet 
so big that it could come here and smash 
the United States. On that score, and 
in answer to that contention, I wish to 
quote from the article which Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin wrote for the Reader's Digest 
in August 1841: 

We need not fear being outbuilt in a naval 
race, even should Hitler be able to turn all 
Europe and England to the task. One au- 
thority has estimated the shipbuilding ca- 
pacity of Germany, her conquered lands, and 
her allies, at 3,200,000 tons, and of Britain 
at 2,500,000 tons—a total of 5,700,000 tons a 
year. Assume that Hitler could get the full 
benefit of this, an assumption which disre- 
gards damage already done to shipyards by 
bombs and ignores the inefficiency of sullen, 
conquered labor. Still we could meet the 
challenge, for we shall turn out 1,100,000 
tons of merchant ships alone this year, and 
next year 3,000,000, and more than 5,000,000 
tons in 1943. And simultaneously we are 
pushing forward a naval building program 
just about equal to the combined programs 
of all the rest of the world, including the 
British Empire, 


HARD, COLD FACTS OVERLOOKED BY WAR PARTY 


Mr. President, very briefly I wish to 
enumerate a few other hard, cold facts 
which the war party overlooks. 

They overlook the development and 
the importance from a military stand- 
point of shore-based bombers. On this 
point I wish to quote from an article 
which Col. Thomas R. Phillips, of our 
Army General Staff, wrote and which 
was published in the Army Ordnance 
magazine. He said that— 
the bombing plane has made the American 
coast impregnable to invasion. 

It makes it possible for this country to in- 
sure not only its own continental territory 
from invasion but by the provision of a suit- 
able air base and airways system to insure the 
impregnability of North and South America. 

Even if the United States had no harbor 
defenses, it would be impregnable to invasion. 
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And this still would be true if our Navy 
were inferior to an invading power. Land- 
based air power has made the United States 
impregnable to a sea-borne invasion. 


Colonel Phillips in his article quoted 
Prime Minister Churchill on the failure 
of Norway. Churchill said it came 
about— 
by intense, continuous bombings of the bases, 
which prevented the landing of any large 
reinforcements and even of artillery for the 
infantry already landed. 


Further in the article Colonel Phillips 
said: 

Leaving aside naval interference, imagine 
a convoy of 40 or 50 troop ships crossing the 
3.000 miles of Atlantic Ocean toward the 
United States. The departure of such an 
invading force could not be kept secret. 

Our defending bombers would start at- 
tacking it a thousand miles from the coast. 
The attacks would grow in intensity as the 
convoy approached. The invasion might not 
be stopped before it reached the coast, but 
it would be badly damaged, 

Imagine, then, this convoy attempting to 
come into a harbor and remaining practically 
stationary for days in narrow waters with 
the entire bombing force available to the 
United States working on it. 

The picture is incredible. The invasion 
would be doomed. No military leader would 
ever think of making such an attempt. 


Mr. President, let us reverse the situa- 
tion, and think of this Nation attempt- 
ing, in conjunction with the British, the 
Russians, or any other people who may 
be available at the time we are ready, 
to establish bridgeheads in Europe under 
the conditions which Colonel Phillips has 
described. Yet, if the pending measure 
shall be enacted, if we shall gut the Neu- 
trality Act, just as certainly as night 
follows day, the war party will ultimately 
face the necessity of a military invasion 
in Europe. 

I pause long enough to say that one of 
the most incomprehensible examples of 
war party mental gyrations is their 
hysterical fear that Hitler can take 
America whenever he gets good and 
ready, but in the next breath they say 
we can go 3,000 miles across the ocean, 
establish bridgeheads on the Continent 
of Europe, and lick the pants off the 
Germans with one hand tied behind our 
back in the Pacific. 

Another point which I think the war 
party overlooks is the vulnerability of 
the British Isles. That is our only pres- 
ent bridgehead in Europe, and is sur- 
rounded by air bases from Norway to the 
tip of France. 


TRANSFUSIONS FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Another thing which I think the war 
party overlooks is the economic decline 
of the British Empire. It is no longer a 
paying economic unit, and if we engage in 
the partnership which is envisioned in 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act we not 
only will have to furnish the manpower 
to secure the military victory necessary to 
achieve this objective but thereafter we 
will have to give economic transfusions to 
the British Empire to keep it a going 
concern. 

Another hard fact which I think the 
war party overlooks is the increased diffi- 
culty of defending small nations. The 
development of aircraft has made it nec- 
` essary for small nations to seek the pro- 
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tection of larger nations. Witness what 
has happened in this war. Great Britain 
had an expeditionary force on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Was she able to protect 
the territorial integrity of the nations 
whose sovereignty and integrity the war 
party now believes we must go to Europe 
to restore? 

Another hard fact which I think the 
war party overlooks is the size of the 
Axis armies, 500 war-hardened, veteran 
divisions. Against them can be mus- 
tered probably 50 British divisions, some 
of which have seen actual war service, 
some of which haye not, and our 50 divi- 
sions, most of them composed of raw re- 
cruits, who have not been able to get the 
necessary material with which to train 
for modern war, because we have been 
diverting a major portion of it abroad 
under the lend-lease program. 

Mr. President, I yield to no one, in the 
Senate or outside it, in my supreme con- 
fidence in the potential capacity of this 
Nation and its people, but I say, despite 
that supreme confidence, it is neverthe- 
less a physical fact that we cam spread 
our strength out so thin over this globe 
that we will weaken ourselves. 

Can we supply materials of war for 
ourselves, for Great Britain, for Russia, 
and for China? Russia had 9,000,000 
men under arms on the continent of 
Europe, with no problem of overseas 
transport or the establishment of bridge- 
heads. When Lord Beaverbrook re- 
turned from his last visit to Moscow he 
reported the Russians in the position, so 
far as material was concerned, that the 
British were in when they evacuated 
from Dunkirk. We have not been able to 
supply the British with enough tanks. 
Are we in a position to furnish Russia 
enough material, when we have not been 
able to supply Great Britain with suffi- 
cient tanks, and when everyone knows 
we do not have sufficient tanks for our- 
selves? 

POSSIBILITY OF A SEPARATE PEACE 


Another hard fact which I think the 
war party overlooks is the possibility of 
Separate peace upon the part of these 
nations we are asked to join in war. 
Today most nations are forced to deter- 
mine policy on a basis of self-interest 
and military necessity. Some Americans 
may believe that Britain is fighting our 
war. The people in Britain do not think 
so. They are fighting heroically to de- 
fend their homeland and to preserve the 
British Empire. When those objectives 
have been attained, will they make peace 
or will they not? I confess I do not 
know. But I confess that it is a prob- 
lem which I think should have the great- 
est consideration from those who are 
assuming responsibility to take this Na- 
tion into war. 


MENACE OF NAZI-ISM, COMMUNISM, FASCISM 


Mr. President, I hate nazi-ism, com- 
munism, and fascism as much as any 
man in this country. I detest them be- 
cause I have seen them at work. I saw 
Italy and Russia under dictatorship in 
1923. In that year I saw the final prep- 
aration by economic events for the ad- 
vent of Hitler in Germany. I was in 
Germany in 1937 and saw the Nazis 
working their brutalitarian machine. I 
hate them so much, Mr. President, that 
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I do not want to see the war party bring 
some form of fascism to power in Amer- 
ica by taking this Nation into an over- 
seas war. 

What is the real menace of nazi-ism, 
communism, and fascism? Once you 
strip off the hideous aspects, the brutal- 
ity, the ruthless repression of civil liber- 
ties, the persecution of minorities—what 
is the real challenge behind these ene- 
mies of democracy? The real challenge, 
Mr. President, is whether the democratic 
form of government can solve the prob- 
lems presented by a modern industrial 
society; whether we can put our idle 
manpower, productive capacity, and cap- 
ital to work; whether we can afford an 
opportunity to youth; whether we can 
give the aged in our society in their de- 
clining years security; whether, in short, 
we can make our economic system func- 
tion. These are the real challenge be- 
hind all the hideous aspects of nazi-ism. 
And I think, Mr. President, one of the 
tragedies of the policies of the war party 
is that they have turned their backs upon 
the vital problems at stake in the world 
today and seek to solve them by a mad 
military adventure 3,000 miles away from 
our shores. 

The Old World is in a state of revolu- 
tion. This is no time for emotionalism 
to dictate high national policy. Hang- 
ing Hitler will not solve the problems 
that created him. War, in other words, 
modern, total war, has become such a 
destructive force that it is not the in- 
strumentality with which any nation or 
group of nations can solve grave do- 
mestic and international economic prob- 
lems. That experience should have been 
learned from World War No. 1. That 
war only served to intensify, to magnify, 
and to make more difficult of solution 
the economic problems which existed be- 
fore it happened. This war will prove 
to be even more devastating in its eco- 
nomic consequences. 

The statesmen in Europe found no so- 
lution in the 21 years after World War 
No. 1 for the economic problems which 
that war created. We found no solu- 
tion for our problems here at home. But 
now it is proposed to solve the problems 
of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, and of the 
Western Hemisphere, by our joining in 
a mad military and naval adventure 
which may take from 5 to 10 years or 
longer. 

What kind of a solution are you who 
advocate this policy going to find for 
the teeming millions of China, who 
through countless generations have 
never been able to lift themselves up 
out of poverty? What kind of solution 
are you going to find for the teeming 
millions of India, who through the cen- 
turies have been exploited and degraded 
and humiliated? Have you some answer 
to that? 

I say to you that war is no answer 
to it, for war will create more teeming 
millions who are poverty stricken and 
diseased and undernourished. 

What will you do with your four free- 
doms in that kind of a world when 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
are riding? 

The plain fact of the matter is, Mr. 
President, that democracy cannot live in 
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a starved economy. It must have a lush 
economic environment in which: to nur- 
ture the “four freedoms” and all the oth- 
ers. Get into this war and the economic 
fat will be burned off from this Nation. 
The war party is sowing the seeds of in- 
tolerance, communism, and fascism right 
here in the United States of America. 
When the devastating war is over you 
will reap the crop. You are sowing the 
wind—may God help America when it 
comes time to reap the whirlwind. 

Mr. President, I am not a pacifist. I 
would vote the last man and the last 
dollar if I thought that the vital interests 
of this Nation were at stake; and if I 
belonged to the war party I would be 
advocating all-out war. But because I 
know from experience that war is the 
No. 1 enemy of democracy I contend that 
it should be resorted to by a democratic 
nation only when its vital interests are at 
stake. 

I fear that not only will we be unable 
to achieve the objectives about which we 
are talking abroad in the world, but I 
fear that we may lose them here at home. 
In my opinion, one reason why we may 
lose them here at home is the disillusion- 
ment that will come over the people of 
this country when they find that the 
steps which they have been told were 
short of war will lead them into war. 
When they find that men in public life 
who pledged to the people in no uncertain 
terms that they would not take this 
country into war or contribute to taking 
it into war, get them into war, there will 
be a disillusionment of the first magni- 
tude. 

IMPERIALISM MAY REPLACE “FOUR FREEDOMS” 


Then when the war is over the people 
will be even more disillusioned with the 
peace. My fear is that after this nation 
shall have poured out its lifeblood and its 
treasury in a catastrophic conflict, in- 
stead of establishing the “four freedoms” 
we shall be forced, as will the leaders of 
every other country, into a gigantic pro- 
gram of imperialism and exploitation. 
Then we shall have to police the world; 
and in order to do that we shall have to 
maintain in this country a permanent 
military establishment on a conscription 
basis. In addition we shall have to give 
economic transfusions to the British Em- 
pire, our partner in the job of policing 
the world. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the future of economic, po- 
litical, and social institutions in the 
United States and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? Does anyone think that the re- 
sult of war will be to create an environ- 
ment in which democracy will flourish? 
I say “No,” Mr. President. I say instead 
that the grave risk we run is that of de- 
stroying democracy here at home. We 
turn our backs upon the greatest oppor- 
tunity that ever came to any nation—I 
fear the last opportunity in this world 
to prove that democracy can solve the 
problems of a modern industrial society; 
that human freedom can exist alongside 
modern industrialism. We turn our 
backs, too, on the opportunity to lead the 
rest of the world back to sanity, and the 
opportunity to shelter and keep alive the 
spark of civilization, all but extinguished 
in a world gone mad with greed and hate, 
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Snuff it out here, and perchance count- 
less generations may pass before it is 
lighted again. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
joint resolution because I think that in 
its ultimate consequences it threatens 
the destiny of democracy in America and 
the world. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Before I pro- 
ceed, may I ask what is the intention 
of our leader with respect to taking a 
recess? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I could 
hardly ask the Senator to proceed at this 
late hour. With the understanding that 
he may take the floor the first thing 
tomorrow, I am willing, after a brief 
executive session, to have the Senate take 
a recess. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

John M. Naughton, of Iowa, to be Work 
Projects administrator for Iowa, effective as 
of October 10, 1941. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

Warner Winslow Gardner, of New York, 
to be Solicitor for the Department of Labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clifford J. Durr to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for a term of 7 years from July 1, 
1941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Samuel John Hughes to be post- 
master at Cashmere, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
as in the Army be confirmed en 
loc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
a in the Navy be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all the 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
October 30, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 29 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Charles Fahy, of New Mexico, to be Solicitor 
General, vice Francis Biddle, who has been 
appointed Attorney General. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Second Lt. Richard Gates Davis, Ordnance 
Reserve, to be second lieutenant, Corps of 
“ngineers, with rank from date of appoint- 
ment. 

First Lt. Albert Robert Larchez, Medical 
Corps Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, with rank from date of appointment, 


FOsTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Anna M. Nobors to be postmaster £t Booth- 
Lv Ala, Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941, 

Albert M. Shaw to be postmaster at Carbon 
Hill, Ala., in place of A. M. Shaw. Incum- 
bent's commission expired May 27, 1941. 

Alma E. McGowen to be postmaster at 
11 Ala. Office became Presidential July 

Allie O. York to be postmaster at Midland 
or Ala. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

George B. Butler to be postmaster at New 
Hope, Ala., in place of G. B. Butler. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired August 23, 1941. 

Moses B. Rushton to be postmaster at 
Ramer, Ala., in place of M. B. Rushton. 
Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1941. 

Edward O. Mann to be postmaster at 
Stevenson, Ala., in place of E. O. Mann. 
Incumbent's commission expired August 14, 
1941. 

ARIZONA 


Edgar C. E. Kinderman to be postmaster 
at Avondale, Ariz. Office became Presiden- 
tial July 1, 1941. 

Lucye L. Horan to be postmaster at Inspira- 
tion, Ariz., in place of L. L. Horan. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired August 23, 1941. 

James E. Harris to be postmaster at Mayer, 
Ariz., in place of J. E. Harris. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 23, 1941. 

Pratt E. Udall to be postmaster at Springer- 
ville, Ariz., in place of N. H. Phelps, resigned. 
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ARKANSAS 

Charles E. Lindsey to be postmaster at 
Forester, Ark, Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 


Hazel P. Screeton to be postmaster at 
Hazen, Ark., 
transferred. 

Charles B. Casey to be postmaster at Jasper, 
Ark. in place of W. J. Pruitt. Incumbent's 
commission expired June 3, 1940. 

Clifton H. King to be postmaster at Mabel- 
vale, Ark. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. ` ; 

Rudolph M. Biddy to be postmaster at 
Parkin, Ark., in place of L. M. Logan. In- 
cumbent’'s commission expired June 18, 1941. 

Joe L. McClellan to be postmaster at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., in place of J. L. McClellan. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1941. 

Stephan M. Heim to be postmaster at 
Scranton, Ark., in place of S. M. Heim. 
Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1941. 

Sudle E. Crain to be postmaster at Wilson, 
Ark., in place of I. C. Crain, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Genevieve P. Dutra to be postmaster at 
Alvarado, Calif., in place of G. P. Dutra, In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1941. 

‘Howard E. Frakes to be postmaster at 
Arcata, Calif., in place of S. J. Titlow. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 9, 
1939. 

‘Stella A. Ehrenfelt to be postmaster at 
Belvedere, Calif. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Jack W. Landis to be postmaster at Dia- 
mond Spring, Calif., in place of J. W. Landis. 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 22, 
1941. 

Nina N. Chamberlain to be postmaster at 
Durham, Calif., in place of N. N. Chamberlain. 
Incumbent's commission expired July 28, 
1941. 

Louis E. Burnham to be postmaster at 
Elsinore, Calif., in place of T. L. Rush, re- 
signed. 

Robert F. Jackson to be postmaster at 
Highgrove, Calif. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Ethel J. McBride to be postmaster at Palm 
City, Calif. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Sadie Tippett to be postmaster at Plym- 
outh, Calif., in place of Sadie Tippett. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 23, 1941. 

Theodore R. Wilson to be postmaster at 
San Fernando, Calif., in place of T. R. Wilson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 30, 
1941, 

James E. Hambleton to be ter at 
Thornton, Calif. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

H. Pearl Loutensock to be postmaster at 
West Sacramento, Calif. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1941. 


COLORADO 


Watha E. Larrance to be postmaster at Dove 
Creek, Colo. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. z 

Mary Burrous to be postmaster at Genoa, 
Colo., in place of Mary Burrous. Incumbent's 
commission expired June 29, 1941. 

Chester A. Brown to be postmaster at Idaho 
Springs, Colo., in place of C. A. Brown. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 12, 1941. 

Raymond J. Preuss to be postmaster at 
reg Colo, Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Henry R. Riddle to be postmaster at Walden, 
Colo., in place of H. R. Riddle. Incumbent's 
commission expired July 30, 1941. 


CONNECTICUT 


James L. Grote to be postmaster at Chester, 
Conn., in place of J, L. Grote. Incumbent's 
commission expired July 29, 1941. 


in place of E. L. Waggoner, 
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' FLORIDA 

John H. Bowman to be postmaster at Coro- 
nado Beach, Fla., in place of J. H. Bowman, 
Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1941. 

William J. Christie to be postmaster at 
Dunedin, Fla., in place of B. R, Fulmer, re- 
signed. 

Mildred Byers to be postmaster at Orange 
Park, Fla.; in place of Lyman Byers, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


Gertrude W. Stroupe to be 
Aragon, Ga, 
1, 1941. 

Jerry W. Duggan to be postmaster at Dud- 
ley, Ga. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

William B. James to be postmaster at Elli- 
jay, Ga., in place of P. L. Watson, resigned. 

Frank S. English to be postmaster at Gor- 
don, Ga., in place of F, 8. English. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Minnie M. Chambliss to be postmaster at 
Haddock, Ga. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Nell O. Branson to be er at Kings- 
ton, Ga, Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Elliott Redding to be postmaster at Lake 
Park, Ga. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Eli B. Cotton to be postmaster at Palmetto, 
Ga. in place of E. B. Cotton. Incumbent's 
commission expired August 23, 1941. 

Mamie E. Harvey to be postmaster at Pem- 
broke, Ga., in place of M. E. Harvey. Incum- 
bent's commission expired June 18, 1941. 

Marshall C. Parker to be postmaster at 
Point Peter, Ga. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 


postmaster at 
Office became Presidential July 


IDAHO 

Martha Hentley to be postmaster at McCall, 
Idaho, in place of Martha Hentley. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 29, 1941. 

Allene G. Waggoner to be postmaster at 
Smelterville, Idaho. Office became Presiden- 
tial July 1, 1941. 

ILLINOIS 


Lesbia G. Moore to be postmaster at Belle 
Rive, III., in place of L. G. Moore. Incum- 
bent's commission expired August 23, 1941. 

Gordon Perry to be postmaster at Cisne, 
Ill., in place of J. C. Uphoff, resigned. 

Ida Eglin to be postmaster at Congerville, 
III. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Joseph A. Schneider to be postmaster at 
East Dubuque, Ill., in place of J. A. Schneider. 
Dombes commission expired June 19, 

Lucinda E. Folkman to be r at 
Forest City, Ill. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

William J. Dolamore to be postmaster at 
Franklin Park, Ill, in place of W. J. Dola- 
more. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
18, 1941. 

Francis Hayes to be postmaster at Gridley, 
II., in place of Francis Hayes. Incumbent's 
commission expired June 19, 1941. 

Lorraine Riley to be postmaster at Kell, 
III. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Basil R. Dawson to be postmaster at Lex- 
ington, Ill., in place of B. R. Dawson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 19, 1941. 

Carl E. Farrell to be postmaster at Louis- 
ville, II., in place of C. E. Farrell. Incum- 
bent's commission expired June 19, 1941. 

Esther E. Harbert to be postmaster at 
Meredosia, Ill., in place of W. D. Meier. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

Thomas Edward Mostyn to be postmaster 
at Midlothian, Ill., in place of T. E. Mostyn. 
883 commission expired August 11, 
1 

Bertha M. Paris to be postmaster at Mont- 
8 III. Office became Presidential July 
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Scott H, Wheeler to be postmaster at 
Niantic, Ill, Office became W July 
1. 1941. 

Estella Rhodes to be postmaster at Oak- 
wood, Ill. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Emmert M. Reeser to be postmaster at 
Orangeville, Ill., in place of E. M. Reeser. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Henry B. Reiss to be postmaster at St. 
Peter, Ill. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Thomas E. Morrow to be postmaster at 
Seneca, II., in place of T. E. Morrow. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired August 5, 
1941. 

Irene C. Cinnamon to be postmaster at 
Steger, Ill., in place of I. C. Cinnamon. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 30, 1941. 

Kate M. Weis to be postmaster at Teu- 
topolis, II., in place of K. M. Weis. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Vernon C. McGinnis to be postmaster at 
Warren, II., in place of C. K. Goldhagen. In- 
cumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1941. 

Charles E. Reilly to be postmaster at 
Winnebago, III., in place of C. E. Reilly. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1941. 

Lawton C. Spangler to be postmaster at 
Woodlawn, II., in place of L. C. Spangler. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1941. 

INDIANA 

Louise M. Patton to be postmaster at 
Hardinsburg, Ind. Office became Presiden- 
tial July 1, 1941. 

Walter G. Black to be postmaster at Ho- 
bart, Ind., in place of J. E. Mellon, resigned. 

Hugo Steinkamp to be postmaster at Hol- 
land, Ind. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. 

Harry E. Bailey to be postmaster at Lizton, 
Ind. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Eva M. Schantz to be postmaster at Lyons, 
Ind., in place of E. M. Schantz. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 29. 1941. 

Harry W. Behlmer to be postmaster at Sun- 
man, Ind., in place of H. W. Behlmer. In- 
cumbent's commission expired June 29, 1941. 

Jerome F. Shandy to be postmaster at 
Terre Haute, Ind., in place of J. F. Shandy. 
„ commission expired July 30, 
1941. 

IOWA 


Rhode Carl Myers to be postmaster at 
Afton, Iowa, in place of R. F. Sullivan, re- 
moved. 

Max L. Barton to be postmaster at Salem, 
Towa, in place of M. L. Barton. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 28, 1941. 

KANSAS 

Lacel G. Moss to be postmaster at Atlanta, 
Kans., in place of L. G. Moss. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 23, 1941. 

Henry Burden to be postmaster at Cawker 
City, Kans.. in place of Henry Burden. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941, 

Thomas W. Sloan to be postmaster at Gar- 
field, Kans. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. 

Robert L. Harris to be postmaster at Udall, 
Kans., in place of R. L. Harris. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 23, 1941. 


KENTUCKY 


Mary S. Chaffin to be postmaster at Gray- 
son, Ky., in place of M. S. Chaffin. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 27, 1941. 

Emma L. Lucas to be postmaster at Man- 
chester, Ky., in place of E. L. Lucas. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1941, 


LOUISIANA 
Jesse L. Beasley to be postmaster at Har- 
risonburg, La., in place of J. L. Beasley. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1941, 
Phyne Uli to be postmaster at Independ- 
ence, La., in place of Phyne Uli. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 27, 1941, 
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James H. Broyles to be postmaster at Kent- 
wood, La., in place of J. H. Broyles. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 30, 1941. 

William S. Chandler to be postmaster at 
Norco, La., in place of Dennis Gomez, Jr. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1941. 

James L. Derouen to be postmaster at 
Welsh, La., in place of J. L. Derouen. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 30, 1941. 

Pollard Hugh Mercer to be postiaaster at 
Winnfield, La., in place of P. H. Mercer. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 28, 1941. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Peter J. Smith to be postmaster at Little- 
ton, Mass., in place of M. E. Healy, removed. 


MICHIGAN 


Ralph H. Premo to be postmaster at Amasa, 
Mich., in place of R. H. Premo. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 30, 1941. 

Waldo Whitehead to be postmaster at At- 
lanta, Mich., in place of Waldo Whitehead. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
1941. 

Orva W. Murphy to be postmaster at Au- 
burn, Mich,, in place of J. A. Maxwell, trans- 
ferred. 

Joseph Schneller to be postmaster at Calu- 
met, Mich., in place of Michael Leary, de- 
ceased 


Audrey J. Filley to be postmaster at Mich- 
igan Center, Mich., in place of A. J. Filley. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1941. 

William J. Faircloth to be postmaster at 
Onaway, Mich., in place of W. J. Faircloth. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 1940. 

Vera P. Ramsey to be postmaster at Pin- 
conning, Mich., in place of V. P. Ramsey. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 29, 
1941. 

Homer Edwin Wassam to be postmaster at 
Temperance, Mich., in place of H. E. Was- 
sam. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1941. J 

MINNESOTA 

Alta R. Dickson to be postmaster at Big 
Falls. Minn., in place of A. R. Dickson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Jasper W. Thoma to be postmaster at Isle, 
Minn., in place of H. O. Haggberg. Incum- 
bent's commission expired April 22, 1941. 

Ira T. Strom to be postmaster at Lake 
Lillian, Minn., in place of 1. T. Strom. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired May 28, 1941. 

George Neumann to be postmaster at Osseo, 
Minn., in place of George Neumann. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired April 22, 1941. 

Arthur E. Osberg to be postmaster at Up- 
sala, Minn., in place of J. M. Nilson, re- 
moved. 

Teresa C. Kline to be postmaster at Vesta, 
Minn. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941, 

MISSISSIPPI 

Golda H. Oaks to be postmaster at Burns- 
ville, Miss. Office became Presidential July 
t, 1941. 

Mattie B. Catching to be postmaster at 
Georgetown, Miss., in place of M. B. Catch- 
ing. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
27, 1941. 

Nadine L. Hall to be postmaster at Hick- 
ory Flat, Miss., in place of N. L. Hall. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1941. 

Velma L, Carr to be postmaster at Sum- 
ner, Miss., in place of L. B. Carr, deceased. 


MISSOURI 


Charles O. Pool to be postmaster at Bowl- 
ing Green, Mo., in place of Carroll Wisdom, 
resigned. 

Loiel Earl Barnett to be postmaster at 
Lancaster, Mo., in place of L. E. Barnett. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
1941. 

Thomas G. Douglass to be postmaster at 
Senath, Mo., in place of H. S. Jones, In- 
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cumbent’s commission expired June 1, 1940. 
Michael Mayberry to be postmaster at 
Sullivan, Mo., in place of M. B. Lane, de- 
ceased, 
MONTANA 


Grover C. Dowen to be postmaster at Chi- 
nook, Mont., in place of G. C. Dowen. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Lee Jellison to be postmaster at Hobson, 
Mont., in place of Lee Jellison. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 30, 1941. 

Estelle K. Riley to be postmaster at Re- 
serve, Mont. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. 

NEW JERSEY 


Herbert H. King to be postmaster at 
Flanders, N. J. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 


NEW YORK 


Mary T. Goehren to be postmaster at Ards- 
ley, N. Y., in place of M. T. Goehren, Incum- 
bent's commission expired May 4, 1941. 

John Rewey Ford to be postmaster at Berk- 
shire, N. Y., in place of J. R. Ford. Incum- 
bent's commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Marjorie E. Dickinson to be postmaster at 
Bridgehampton, N. Y., in place of M. E. Dick- 
inson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 2, 1941. 

George G. Taylor to be postmaster at Ca- 
naan, N. Y., in place of G. G. Taylor. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 2, 1941. 

James O'Doherty to be postmaster at Cen- 
tral Islip, N. Y., in place of James O'Doherty. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1941. s 
C. Leon Ryel to be postmaster at Copen- 
hagen, N. Y., in place of C. L. Ryel. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 9, 1941. 

Emily C. Squires to be postmaster at 
Hampton Bays, N. Y., in place of E. C. Squires. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 15, 
1941. 

Joseph E. Downs to be postmaster at Islip, 
N. V., in place of J. E. Downs. Incumbent's 
commission expired June 2, 1941. 

Timothy E, Driscoll to be postmaster at 
Kauneonga Lake, N. Y., in place of T. E. 
Driscoll. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 2, 1941. 

George W. Millicker to be postmaster at 
Mahopac Falls, N. Y., in place of G. W. Mil- 
licker. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 2, 1941. 

Sarah E. Austin to be postmaster at Patter- 
son, N. Y., in place of S. E. Austin. Incum- 
bent's commission expired March 24, 1941 

Rosemary Hearn to be postmaster at Port 
Byron, N. V., in place of Rosemary Hearn. 
Incumbent's commission expired July 28, 
1941. 

Edward D. Bradley to be postmaster at 
Pottersville, N. Y. in place of E. D. Bradley. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1941. 

Thomas W. Smith to be postmaster at West 
Winfield, N. Y., in place of T. W. Smith. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Frances H. Courtney to be postmaster at 
Wilmington, N. Y. Office became Presiden- 
tial July 1, 1941. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

W. Reid Howe to be postmaster at Cramer- 
ton, N. C., in place of W. R. Howe. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Victor N. Fair to be postmaster at Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., in place of J. F. Seagle, deceased. 

Artus E. Howell to be postmaster at Oak- 
boro, N. C. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. 

Mae S. Ray to be postmaster at Whitakers, 
N. C., in place of M. S. Ray. Incumbent's 
commission expired July 28, 1941. 

P. Williams to be postmaster at 
Whittier, N. C., in place of M. P. Williams, 
Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1941. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Ruth C. Borman to be postmaster at Alamo, 
1 Office became Presidential July 1. 
Raymond L. Driessen to be postmaster at 
Balfour, N. Dak., in place of R. E. Ulrich, 
transferred. 
OHIO 


Oliver Perry McDaniel to be postmaster at 
Carey, Ohio, in place of O. P. McDaniel. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1941. 

Clarence Hicks to be postmaster at Chesa- 
peake, Ohio, in place of Clarence Hicks. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 29, 1941. 

John Whitman to be postmaster at Conti- 
nental, Ohio, in place of John Whitman. 
erin ada commission expired February 

1941. 

Vern C. Wallace to be postmaster at East 
Canton, Ohio, in place of V. C. Wallace. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 
Alice L. Wyllner to be postmaster at La- 
grange, Ohio. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. i 
` Clayton G. Roshon to be postmaster at 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio, in place of C. G. Roshon. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1941, 

OKLAHOMA 


John C. Affholder to be postmaster at Black- 
well, Okla. in place of J. C. Affholder. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 28, 1941. 
Emma W. Clem to be postmaster at Colbert, 
Okla. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
Ray V. Swiercinsky to be postmaster at 
Elgin, Okla., in place of R. W. Swiercinsky. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
1941, 
George A. Spies to be postmaster at Hydro, 
Okla., in place of C. H. Hatfield, retired. 
Arlie A. Collins to be postmaster at Konawa, 
Okla., in place of A. A. Collins. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 30, 1941, 


OREGON 


Dewey L. Horn to be postmaster at Bo- 
nanza, Oreg., in place of D.D. Horn. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 30, 1941. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Richard Armstrong to be postmaster at 
Allenwood, Pa., in place of Richard Arm- 
strong. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 28, 1941. 

Origen K. Bingham to be postmaster at 
Bridgeville, Pa., in place of O. K. Bingham. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1941. 
Fanny M. Daniel to be postmaster at Co- 
lonial Park, Pa. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Lillian M. Tierney to be postmaster at 
Halistead, Pa., in place of L, M. Tierney. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1941, 

Christina R. Hankin to be postmaster at 
North Wales, Pa., in place of C. R. Hankin. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 
1941. 

J. Alvin Byers to be postmaster at Perry- 
opolis, Pa., in place of J. A. Byers. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 18, 1941. 

Emma V. Zerbe to be postmaster at Valley 
View, Pa., in place of G. F. Zerbe, deceased. 

Thomas M. Hayden, Jr., to be postmaster 
at West Sunbury, Pa. Office became Presi- 
dential July 1, 1941. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Matthew A. Moran to be postmaster at 
Block Island, R. I., in place of Nicholas Ball, 
deceased. 

Mary E. Feeley to be postmaster at Oakland 
Beach, R. I., in place of M. E. Feeley. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 16, 1941. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Kittie A. Dunn to be postmaster at East- 


over, S. C., in place of K. A. Dunn. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 2, 1941. 
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Thomas B. Horton to be postmaster at 
Heath Springs, S. C., in place of T. B. Horton. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1941. 

Lucile P. Ginn to be postmaster at Varn- 
ville, S. C., in place of H. J. Peeples, retired. 

TENNESSEE 

William V. Cole to be postmaster at Baxter, 
Tenn. in place of P. T. Young, transferred. 

Inez Smith to be postmaster at Bluff City, 
Tenn., in place of Inez Smith. Incumbent's 
commission April 20, 1941. 

Frances P. Hudson to be postmaster at 
Germantown, Tenn., in place of F. P. Hudson. 
Incumbent's commission expired August 21, 
1941. 

Fred G. Ezell to be postmaster at Town- 
send, Tenn., in place of F. G. Ezell. Incum- 
bent's commission expired July 27, 1941. 

TEXAS 

Alvis L. Gilliam to be postmaster at Bell- 
mead, Tex. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. 

Arnold S. Clewis to be postmaster at Grape- 
land, Tex., in place of T. S. Kent, Jr., removed. 

Robert B. Jackson to be postmaster at Hico, 
Tex., in place of J. L. Holford. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 17, 1940. 

Leo C. Neutzler to be postmaster at Nord- 
heim, Tex., in place of L.C. Neutzler. Incum- 
bent's commission expired March 13, 1941. 

Arthur J. Terry to be postmaster at Peters- 
burg, Tex., in place of F. A. Eaves, resigned. 

Raymond A. Crawford to be postmaster at 
Selman City, Tex. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Foy B. Steadman to be postmaster at Trent, 
Tex., in place of J. M. Strawn, transferred. 

al VIRGINIA 

Lois Price to be p tmaster at Natural 
Bridge, Va., in place of J. W. Burger, deceased. 

Rella B. Bailey to be postmaster at Prince 
George, Va. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1941. 

Violet I. Pick to be postmaster at Rustburg, 
Va., in place of V. I. Pick. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired July 30, 1941, 


WASHINGTON 
Helen L. Easterbrook to be postmaster at 
Sumas, Wash., in place of C. L. Thomas. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1939. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
William E. Gravely to be postmaster at 
Jenkinjones, W. Va., in place of E. W. Alley, 
resigned, 
WISCONSIN 


Harvey E. Wanish to be postmaster at Boyd, 
Wis., in place of Lawrence Willkom. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired April 28, 1940. 

Theodore J. Helmke to be postmaster at 
Hamburg, Wis., in place of T. J. Helmke. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

Grace R. Miller to be postmaster at Shioc- 
ton, Wis. in place of G. R. Miller. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 29, 1941. 

Grover T. Pace to be postmaster at Stanley, 
Wis., in place of G. T. Pace. Incumbent’s 
commission expired February 9, 1941. 

William R. Collins to be postmaster at 
White Lake, Wis., in place of K. E. Moscrip, 
removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 29 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Clifford J. Durr, to be a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission for a 
term of 7 years from July 1, 1941. 
APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 

Am Corps, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS, AIR CORPS 

James Wrathall Spry 


Robert Wilkins Douglass, Jr, 
Oscar Louis Beal 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


Second Lt. Earl Vincent Brown, to Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Second Lt. Edwin Forrest Harding, Jr., to 
Infantry. 

First Lt. James Robert Wergin, to Air Corps. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
The nominations of Frank Martyn Paul 
et al, which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for October 27, 1941, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning on page 8262. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
The nominations of Walter H. Albach et al., 
which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for October 23, 1941, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning on page 8208. 
POSTMASTER 
Samuel John Hughes, Cashmere, Wash, 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1941 
(Legislative day m Moniy, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O, Heavenly Father, who did’st fill the 
world with beauty and whose tender care 
reacheth even to the uttermost: Open 
Thou our eyes that we may behold Thy 
gracious hand in all Thy works, and, 
though our hearts are heavy, teach us 
how to serve Thee in the spirit of the 
Christ, who bade us take His yoke upon 
us in meekness and lowliness of heart, 
that we might learn of Him and find 
rest unto our souls. 

Endue these Thy servants with the 

highest attributes of Christian manhood, 
that, in a world aflame with hatred and 
cruelty, with selfishness and lust of 
power, they may in their daily lives show 
forth only those things that are true and 
pure, lovely, and of good report, looking 
to the redemption of mankind by char- 
acter as it is revealed through God in 
man. 
Give to them the highest gift of 
prophecy, that, as ambassadors of Thine, 
they may speak Thy thoughts, to the 
unifying of our people that we may serve 
Thee, the only God, through Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Tuomas of Utah, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Wednesday, October 29, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
October 29, 1941, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 1708. An act for the relief of Susannah 
Sanchez; and 
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5.1713. An act to amend Public Law No. 
718, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved June 
25, 1938, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. AUSTIN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Ellender Nye 

Aiken George O'Daniel 
Andrews Try O'Mahoney 
Austin Gillette erton 
Bailey Glass Peace 

Ball Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney er 
Barkley Hatch Russell 

Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Bridges Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bunker Kilgore Taft 

Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Caraway McCarran Truman 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McN: Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo, Maloney Wallgren 
Connally Mead Walsh 
Danaher Murdock Wheeler 
Davis Murray White 

Doxey Norris Wiley 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey! is detained on important pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Butow], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Herrine], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. REYNOLDS], 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Spencer], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Types! are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr, AUSTIN. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lonce], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED], and the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORTS OF NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS, NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports 
of negotiated contracts entered into by the 
Navy Department during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1941, under the authority of 
section 2 (a) of Public Act No. 671, Seventy- 
sixth Congress (with accompanying reports); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
REPORT oF CONTRACTS ror BUILDINGS, FACILI- 
TIES, Erc., Navy DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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pot for the quarter ended September 30, 
941, of contracts entered into for buildings, 
facilities, etc, in accordance with section 
8 (b) of Public Act No. 671, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, as amended (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Naval Af- 


e 


PREFERENCE RIGHT TO CERTAIN OIL AND GAS 
LESSEES 


A Jetter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to grant a preference right to cer- 
tain oil and gas lessees (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, Fa presented; and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Santa 
Monica and vicinity, in the State of Califor- 
nia, praying for repeal of the neutrality law; 
te the table. 

A resolution of the operating committee of 
the Indiana Statewide Rural Electric Coop- 
erative, Indianapolis, Ind., favoring inclusion 
of a representative of the electric cooperatives 
in the United States under the Office of Pro- 
duction Management; tu the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

: A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 

Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Resolution 1 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to ratify and confirm an 
act of the special session of 1941 of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii au- 
thorizing any municipality or other politi- 
cal subdivision in the Territory of Hawaii 
to issue revenue bonds for financing reve- 
nue-producing undertakings of such mu- 
nicipality or other olitical subdivision, and 
amending Act 174 of the session laws of 
the Territory of Hawaii, regular session of 
1935, so as to extend the time within which 
such bonds may be issued 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; 


“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to ratify and confirm that certain 
act enacted at the special session of 1941 of 
this legislature, being house bill No. 1, en- 
titled: ; 

“'An act authorizing any municipality or 

other political subdivision in the Territory to 
issue revenue bonds for financing revenue- 
producing undertakings of such municipality 
or other political subdivision, and amending 
Act 174 of the session laws of the Territory 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1935, so as to 
extend the time within which such bonds 
may be issued.’ 
“which act authorizes any municipality or 
other political subdivision to issue revenue 
bonds for financing revenue-produeing un- 
dertakings of such municipality or other po- 
litical subdivision, and amends Act 174 of the 
session laws of the Territory of Hawaii, regu- 
lar session of 1935, so as to extend to June 
30, 1943, the time within which revenue bonds 
May be issued and delivered. 

“Sec, 2. This joint resolution shall, upon 
its approval, be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to the Delegate to 
Congress from the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 5 

“Approved this 9th day of October A. D. 
1941. on 


. B. POINDEXTER, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawait.” 
LXXXVII——526 
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Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 8 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be requested to 
amend the Organic Act of the Territory of 
Hawaii to effect the following objects: 

“First, By increasing the number of repre- 
sentatives in the house of representatives 
from 30 to 42 and by apportioning the addi- 
tional 12 representatives to the Island of 
Oahu.by providing that on the Island of 
Oahu 4 representatives be elected from each 
of the following districts (each district com- 
prising the geographical areas included in the 
following voting precincts of the now existing 
representative districts of the Island of Oahu 
established and used at the general election 
of 1940), to wit: 

“Fourth district: The first, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, thirteenth, fourteenth, twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth, and thirty-fourth precincts of 
the present fourth district. 

“Fifth district: The second, third, fourth, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirtieth, 
thirty-first, and thirty-third precincts of the 
present fourth district. 

“Sixth district: The fifteenth, sixteenth, 
twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
and twenty-seventh precincts of the present 
fourth district and the nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-seventh precincts of 
the present fifth district. 

“Seventh district: The twelfth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, 
and thirty-second precincts of the present 
fourth district and the twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth, and twenty-fifth precincts of the 
present fifth district. 

“Eighth district: The eleventh to eight- 
eenth precincts, inclusive, twenty-second, 
twenty-sixth, twenty-eighth, and thirty- 
third precincts of the present fifth district. 

“Ninth district: The first to tenth pre- 
cincts, inclusive, and the twenty-ninth to 
thirty-second precincts, inclusive, of the 
present fifth district. 

“Second: To renumber the present repre- 
sentative district on Kauai to be the tenth 
representative district. : 

“Third. To authorize the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii to effect reapportionment 
of its members from time to time on the 
basis of the total number of registered voters 
voting at the last general election preceding 


the time of reapportionment; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 


resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 

“Whereas the United States of America 
and, as an integral part and an important 
military and naval outpost thereof, the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, are in an emergency period 
in which all concerted effort must be made 
for the adequate defense of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii, as such 
outpost of the United States, has strong and 
vitally necessary Army and Navy forces sta- 
tioned here; and 

“Whereas an adequate, direct, and pro- 
tected highway crossing the Koolau Range 
on the Island of Oahu from Honolulu to 
the windward side would greatly facilitate 
the transportation of Army and Navy equip- 
ment, supplies and troops, and would be of 
inestimable value as a highway for civilian 
use after the termination of any emergency 
or any war; and 
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“Whereas there would be incorporated In 
such a highway a tunnel of sufficient length 
and of ample dimensions which could serve 
in case of war as a safe and capacious stor- 
age room for foods and essential supplies, 
and as a bomb shelter for the public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
first Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii in 
special session assembled (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States of America be, and it 
is hereby, requested to appropriate funds 
for, and to direct construction of, such high- 
way and tunnel between Honolulu and the 
windward side of the Island of Oahu, on a 
location where it would most advantageously 
serve the Army and Navy and the civil popu- 
lation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii, to the commandant of the four- 
teenth naval district, and to the command- 
ing general of the Hawalian Department.” 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Topeka, Kans., praying for the en- 
actment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
Hshments; to the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 272. A bill for the relief of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; with an amendment (Rept, 
No. 791); 

S. 273. A bill for the relief of the R. S. 
Foci Co.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 

S. 274. A bill for the relief of the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co.; with an amendment (Rept, 
No. 793); 

H. R. 2717. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lu- 
cille Peschke; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 794); 

H. R. 2781. A bill for the relief of Gdynia 
America Line, Inc., of New York City; withe 
out amendment (Rept. No. 795); and 

H. R. 5079. A bill to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settlements 
with payees of lost or stolen checks which 
have been paid on forged endorsements in 
advance of reclamation, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 796). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

S. 381. A bill for the relief of Marcel M. 
Roman, Clara M. Roman, and Rodica E. Ro- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 797). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H.R.1542. A bill for the relief of Adolf 
Leon and his wife, Felicia; without amende 
ment (Rept. No. 798). 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H. R.3315. A bill for the relief of Tibor 
Hoffmann and Magda Hoffmann; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 799). 


FIDELITY TRUST CO. OF BALTIMORE, MD., 
ET AL.—REFERENCE OF BILL TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported a resolution (S. Res, 
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185), which was ordered to be placed on 
the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1645) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Fidelity Trust Co., 
‘of Baltimore, Md., and others,” now pending 
in the Senate, together with all the acccom- 
panying papers, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance 
of the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 
and the said court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
such act and report to the Senate in accord- 
ance therewith. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR STASSEN TO 
RIPON REPUBLICAN CLUB 

Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp the address delivered 
by Hon. Harold E. Stassen, Governor of Min- 
nesota, to the Ripon Republican Club, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 22, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix,] 


LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY—ARTICLE 
FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “How About It, Mr. Churchill?” pub- 
lishe. in the Chicago Tribune of October 2, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.} 

THE PRICE OF BENDING—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 

Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
‘the Baltimore Sun of October 29, 1941, en- 
“titled The Price of Bending,” which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
pro tempore had affixed his signature. to 
.the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of the Can- 
‘ton Exchange Bank and the First National 
Bank of Canton, Miss.; end 

H. R. 5903. An act to amend the United 
States Housing Act, as amended: 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in approaching the subject before the 
Senate I desire, first of all, to make it 
plain that this amendment to the so- 
“called Neutrality Act is like all the other 
amendatory acts, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Iam speaking for the adoption 
of the amendment. I am in favor of its 
adoption. I was one of those who would 
-have liked to stand with our colleagues 
-on the other side, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], and the 
“Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GUR- 
NEY], for the repeal of the entire act, 
understanding, of course, that the pro- 
visions which have relation to the Na- 
tional Munitions Board wouid stand. 

I think that attitude for me, as for 
them, is a most consistent one; for the 
three Senators mentioned have stocd 
with me during the past 4 or 5 years in 
advocacy of bringing about in the United 
States such a condition as would make 
this country independent of foreign lands 
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in regard to strategie and critical mate- 
rials; and by standing with them in this 
position I stand definitely for America, 
upon the platform that that which is be- 
ing done is for the good of our country 
in the light of present circumstances. 

Mr. President, I congratulate these 
Senators, and the other Senators with 
them, and I congratulate our country, 
and I congratulate the Senate on the 
fact that we stand today on this question 
in an entirely nonpartisan position, thus 
realizing one of the dreams of Thomas 
Jefferson, which became an American 
policy when he urged George Washing- 
ton to stand for a second term when 
Washington did not want to stand for a 
second term. Jefferson pointed out that 
national unity was the essential thing, 
and that whenever the demands of the 
state seemed superior to and more im- 
portant than the demands of the party 
or the demands of the individual, the 
demands of the state should be recog- 
nized; and Jefferson thereby laid down a 
principle which has stayed with us in 
our thinking and in our speaking from 
his day. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the 


‘Boston Herald of October 26 a survey of 


a questionnaire written by W. E. Mullins 
which well illustrates the point I have 
tried to make. I shall read this survey 


because it gives a cross-section of a great 


number of Republicans in their stand 
with the President on these great ques- 
tions: 

Republican opinion in Massachusetts, if 
accurately reflected by the membership of 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of President Roose- 
velt's foreign policy and going one step far- 


“ther, in support of the current move to re- 


peal the Neutrality Act. 

These opinions were disclosed by the first 
returns from a postcard poll of the club 
members conducted under the direction of 
President Harcourt Amory during the past 
week. 

The club mailed ballots last Monday to 
4370 members. Within 5 days it had re- 
ceived returns from 1,894 members, repre- 
senting 43.3 percent of the membership. 

The poll, as broken down into four differ- 
ent questions, follows: 

1. Are you in favor of the administration’s 
foreign policy to date? 

Yes, 81 percent. No, 19 percent. 

2. Do you favor the repeal of those provi- 
sions of the Neutrality Act which limit the 
movements of American ships? 

Yes, 89 percent. No, 11 percent. 

3. Do you favor the repeal of the entire 
Neutrality Act? 

Yes, 85 percent. No, 15 percent, 

4. Do you favor the nondefense domestic 
policies of this administration? 

Yes, 6 percent, No, 94 percent. 

The results of the poll were mailed yester- 
day to each Republican Member of the Mas- 
sachusetts congressional delegation, includ- 
ing Senator Loner, in an effort to guide them 
in following the wishes of their partisans. 


To my mind that is a symbol of our 


national defense as we face an emer- 


gency. ¢ 

I do not expect all persons to see eye 
to eye in regard to any question. I hope 
that in this great deliberative body the 
day never will come when its Members 
shall see eye to eye too consistently and 
too ordinarily. Difference of opinion ex- 
pressed in discussion, then deliberation, 
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and then action is what constitutes our 
American way. 

Mr. President, Iam a product of Amer- 
ican institutions. I have been taught 
only in American public schools. The 
things which are near and dear to my 
heart, and I think near and dear to the 
heari of every American, are the things 
which I got from having heard other 
Americans. talk and express themselves; 
If I were to proceed in the spirit in which 
I should like to be able to proceed, I would 
do it in the spirit of the concluding sen- 
tence in the Chaplain’s prayer yesterday, 
when he prayed that we might “achieve 
under God the purposed destiny of our 
beloved country.” 

Mr. President, I am in no sense un- 
mindful of the fact that there are those 
in our country who are constantly trying 
to get away from what are the noblest 
sentiments of our land, wherein we have 
expressed time and time again not only 
a belief in man but also-a belief in the 
destiny of man and in the destiny of 
man working in this country. I have a 
firm and convinced belief that of all the 
institutions in the whole history of the 
world set up by mankind anywhere, the 
Government of the United States. has 
brought in its wake more blessing to 
more people than has any other institu- 
tion that ever existed. 

I am not unmindful of the fact, that 
the tyranny which faces the world today 
in the threat of the dictatorships of 
Europe, a tyranny which may become 
all-embracing, may bring to the world 
again, if it is successful, the type of dark 
age which came over the world seven or 
eight hundred years ago when the hordes 
of Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan prac- 
tically overran the world, and when but 
a single government stood out against 
those hordes. 

There have been two times in history 
when the dominion of the world was con- 
trolled by but two sovereignties, and each 
time the world has been saved from the 
utter caprice of an individual ruler by 
someone having breathed into the soul 
of man a desire that man might live as 
man should live. 

In the discussions we have heard about 
the opening of the last war and the 
opening of the present war, we have 
heard much about the philosophy which 
has been, consciously or unconsciously, 
accepted by so many of the leaders of 
thought in our land today, and in other 
lands, of the economic fundamentals of 
history and the economic urge. 

I have never taken kindly to the philos- 
ophy of Karl Marx, I have never accepted 
his fundamental thesis that men live for 
bread alone. I have never felt that the 
urge of a class society was the dominat- 
ing urge of all mankind. Mr. President, 
you may call me an idealist if you will: 
I am going to be an idealist, and I am go- 
ing to talk today in accordance with my 
definition of idealism, about the past and 
the future, as well as the present. 

Due to the type of historical interpre- 
tation, due to the type of mind that has 
sometimes dominated the will and the 
writings of our best thinkers in this 
modern world, man has been careless in 
his deductions, at times assuming that 
all that has been done has been done as 
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the result of an economic urge, and, 
therefore, we become cynical; we become 
sordid; we speak about great slogans at 
the beginning of the last war, and close 
our eyes to the actual facts. We read a 
line of some book on propaganda, and 
we think that line interprets the soul 
and the spirit of the American people 
when they are aroused to action. We 
read a book about something which a 
banker did, and we imagine that the 
banker had to do with the control of the 
destiny of his country, and was responsi- 
ble for the loss to his country which came 
as a result of war. 

Mr. President, no sane man who has 
lived in this age, and who has seen the 
consequences of war, wants war to come 
to us. I know it is the thought of every 
Member of this body that if we can ac- 
complish our purposes without going to 
war the country will be better off, the 
world will be better off, and the chance 
for the redemption of our people in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of some of the 
speakers will be greater. 

I should like to review merely a bit 
of the history of 1917. We all followed 
it day by day then. Sometimes we have 
forgotten, due to the lapse of time, the 
very controlling influences, and the in- 
cidents which brought about our en- 
trance into the last war. Sometimes we 
think that step by step we made that 
entrance because of some cynical notion, 
and sometimes we have gone so far as 
to slur the big ideas and the great ideals 
which were advanced by the President 
of our country when he delivered his 
great message to Congress which brought 
about our entrance into the first World 
War. 

Mr. President, I would take you back 
to 1916. The submarine warfare had 
started, to be sure. Some sinkings 
which affected Americans had taken 
place, and when the Susser, a French 
boat, was sunk, President Wilson carried 
on his most strenuous conversation 
against the actions of the German Gov- 
ernment. Up until that time, under the 
theory of the freedom of the seas, as 
America interpreted it, much of our cor- 
respondence, much of the action of the 
American people, had been against the 
British Government because of the re- 
straints put upon our shipping by them. 
But with the sinking of the Sussex the 
whole spirit of America changed, and we 
became practically one-sided, because an 
outrage had been committed which 
shocked the moral foundations and the 

of our people; and when that 
occurs to the American people they are 
controlled by moral sentiments. 

President Wilson went so far as to 
bring the German people, under the Ger- 
man Government, to a realization of the 
dastardly thing they had done so far as 
the sinking of the Sussex was concerned, 
the infringement of our rights, and the 
breaking down of law on the high seas. 

Let me say here that freedom of the 
seas means nothing more, and can mean 
nothing more, than that the seas are 
dominated by law and in accordance 
with law. It is the breaking of the law 
covering freedom of the seas which 
causes trouble and results in incidents. 
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After the sinking of the Sussex the 
President of the United States got a 
promise from the German Government 
that there would be no more sinkings 
unless the laws of war and the laws of 
the sea were observed. President Wilson 
did not speak against the blockade. He 
did not urge nations not to run the block- 
ade. All he urged was the principle of 
right, that nations should abide by the 
right, and not indulge in wrongdoing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I happened to be a 
Member of this body at the time that 
message came to the Congress, and I was 
in the other body prior to that time. I 
wish to say that the whole underlying 
reason for President Wilson taking us 
into that war and the underlying thought 
of, I believe, a great majority of those who 
voted to go into the war, was Germany’s 
ruthless disregard of the international 
law of the freedom of the seas. If it had 
not been for her disregard of the freedom 
of the seas, I do not believe we would 
have entered the war. It was for that 
reason that the President urged us to go 
into the war, and if Senators will exam- 
ine the speeches which were made at the 
time they will find that it was for that 
reason we went into the war. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. I appreciate 
his remarks, and I am grateful for them, 
because they are consistent with the point 
I wish to make. 

Mr. President, I should like to cite the 
position taken by he best German au- 
thority we can have on this question, the 
German Ambassador in America at that 
time. He sent a telegram to his own 
Government which showed what had 
taken place, and why he stood for the 
principle of the German Government 
acting in accordance with President Wil- 
5 wishes in regard to submarine war- 
are. 


I repeat my proposal to suspend the sub- 
marine war— 


This was from the German Ambassa- 
751 Ag the German Government in April 
1 


at least for the period of the negotiations. 
This would remove all danger of a breach 
(with the United States) and also enable 
Wilson to continue his labors in his great 
plan of bringing about a peace based upon 
the freedom of the seas, according to the 
assurances which Wilson, through House, has 
given me. He would in that case take in 
hand the measures directly against England, 
This would give us the advantage that the 
submarine war, being over Mr. Wilson's head 
like the Sword of Damocles, would compel 
him at once to take in hand the task of 
mediation. 


Mr, President, the promise had been 
made, a moral promise had been given, 
that there would be 4 reformation in re- 
gard to unrestricted submarine warfare, 
that the warfare would be carried on on 
the basis of the law of nations, on the 
basis of the law of the sea, and for nearly 
a year we continued to believe that ulti- 
mately President Wilson would be suc- 
cessful in maintaining peace, because the 
Germans for a period of time respected 
his wishes, 
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Then what happened? The month 
which took us into the war was the month 
of February 1917. It was then that inci- 
dents occurred which brought the debate 
to its climax; it was then that incidents 
occurred which were fatal to our stand 
with respect to international relations. 

In February 1917 the Germans rein- 
stituted unlimited, unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare, and in that month sank 200 
boats. Those boats, we should remem- 
ber, were not American boats, though 
151 of them were neutral boats. One 
hundred and fifty-one of them were 
boats which were sailing the high seas in 
accordance with their own rights. Only 
2 of them were American boats. So 
it was not the loss of the American ships 
that brought us to war. It was not the 
loss of American seamen that brought us 
to war. We have seen lately that we can 
stand the loss of American seamen with- 
out taking a further step. But it was 
outraged justice, which from the days of 
Aristotle has been a reason for war, 
which brought us to war. Men fight 
when justice becomes outraged, when 
their rights are interfered with, and 
when badness becomes the habit of 
nations. 

On February the 26th it was, therefore, 
that President Wilson, in an attempt not 
to leave the neutral ships and not to 
leave the American ships, which were 
among the neutrals, victims of what to- 
day are called the rattlesnakes of the 
ocean, victims of the philosophy of an un- 
restricted submarine warfare, submitted 
to the Congress of the United States his 
request for the arming of our merchant 
ships. That request, as we all know, was 
granted in the House by a tremendous 
majority, and it was held up in the Sen- 
ate, as was mentioned yesterday; so there 
was a failure to grant President Wilson’s 
request. 

Mr. President, it was not the failure to 
arm our merchant ships that did the 
country such great damage and caused us 
to be brought near to war. The question 
of the arming of our merchant ships was 
merely an incident. But when the 
United States speaks to a foreign gov- 
ernment it speaks through its executive 
officer, the President of the United 


- States; and when a foreign government, 


carrying on negotiations and attempting 
to answer criticisms which are being 
made by our Government, finds that one 
of the coordinate bodies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not stand 
by the President of the United States in 
his efforts to negotiate, we see the evil 
which results, we see the threat of dis- 
unity. It was that which encouraged and 
gave the Germans a reason to believe 
that the President of the United States 
did not mean what he said. 

So there was brought about an appear- 
ance of disunity on the part of the Amer- 
ican people; it was made impossible for 
Americans to speak as one to the whole 
world, and there were invited those things 
which began to happen, such as the send- 
ing of the Zimmerman note. Senators 
will remember that Zimmerman was 
spoken of as our great friend by the Am- 
bassador of the United States to Ger- 
many at a banquet held 1 or 2 months 
previously. The Zimmerman note was 
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the thing that made the American people 
feel and know that not only was Ger- 
many carrying on unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare against us and against neu- 
trals, bringing about a breach which 
could not be healed, but also that Ger- 
many had designs on the very existence 
of the United States and was ready to 
parcel out our domain. I happen to come 
from one section of the United States 
which would have been affected had the 
Germans at that time carried out a pro- 
gram in accordance with the dream of 
Zimmerman. Our State would have been 
handed back to Mexico. Those are prob- 
ably small things, but they are the im- 
portant things. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
in our suggestion today for the arming 
of our merchant marine, in our sugges- 
tion today that our ships be allowed to 
sail the high seas, and that the restric- 
tions as to combat zones and belligerent 
ports be removed, we are merely recom- 
mending that which is essential to our 
very existence. 

But, Mr. President, the arming of our 
ships, the sending of our ships into bellig- 
erent zones are not such acts as would 
take us into war. Great world wars are 
no longer caused by incidents. Thank 
goodness, the reasoning ability of the 
American people is such that they can 
forget incidents. They can be aroused, 
but they know how to count values and 
how to weigh them. For a number of 
years the United States has not been 
particularly friendly, officially and senti- 
mentally, with Japan. In the minds of 
nearly all the American people there is 
the feeling that Japan has been trying 
to do something that we do not like. 
Japan has deliberately attacked two of 
our gunboats, and destroyed one, and 
still we did not consider that a cause for 
war, German submarines have attacked 
one of our destroyers and wounded it 
sorely. We no longer call that a cause of 
war. Our ships have been sunk. Those 
which were taken over from Denmark 
were armed. Some were not armed. 


We do not call such actions causes of 
war, because we weigh values. We want 
to stop such things. We want to protect 
the ships. We want to give them an op- 
portunity to protect themselves. I firmly 
believe that we are not going to war be- 
cause of some factor of that kind. There 
are other things which will arouse the 
American. people, things which are so 
much bigger and so much greater, if we 
must take the fatal step which none of us 
wants to take, things which make the 
factors to which I have referred seem ut- 
ter ly insignificant. The most that can 
possibly be said for the amendments sug- 
gested, in regard to peace and war, is that 
they contribute, just as we thought they 
would contribute, against our getting 
near the war. 

Mr. President, I have said that I stand 
for these amendments in much the same 
way as I stood for all the neutrality 
measures. With respect to each I did 
not get what I wanted, but I supported 
them all. A review of those measures is 
essential if we are to understand the 
reason why it is necessary to meet the 
changes which have been brought about. 


. 
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I wish to talk about neutrality for a mo- 
ment, so that we can see, if I am able to 
paint the picture properly, the exact place 
our neutrality legislation occupies in the 
evolution of our governmental processes. 

The concept of neutrality in modern 
times had its origin with the growth and 
development of modern states. It is part 
and parcel of that growth and develop- 
ment. It had its ideas in the law, writ- 
ten down first by the great Grotius, who 
pointed out that in time of war it is the 
duty of neutrals, or the states which do 
not take sides, to seek the right cause and 
support it. In other words, in the begin- 
ning of the neutrality theory, as we have 


had it in the history of modern states, 


there was no concept about impartial- 
ity; there was no thought that nations 
could be impartial. It was deemed that 
they could not be impartial and that it 
was the duty of the sovereign of every 
state to seek the right cause and sup- 
port it. 

Neutrality, therefore, has its origin in 
morality, and is closely related to morals. 
In the evolution of neutral processes and 
neutral actions, with the growth and de- 
velopment of independent states and 
their extension across the ocean into 
America, the time came, in Washington’s 
administration, when we started our neu- 
tral theories. Jefferson described the sit- 
uation in picturesque words, as all his 
words were. He said that because two 
states want to fight each other like tigers 
and destroy each other that is no reason 
why a third state should become a party 
to the barbarism. 

Thus with American neutrality there 
came a condemnation of war, but also 
another idea which has dominated our 
concept of neutrality since that time, 
namely, the notion of impartiality. Since 
Jefferson's time neutrality has meant im- 
partiality, and that has been the bane of 
our American neutral law, because in 
morals persons cannot be neutral, and, 
since neutrality is based upon a moral 
concept, it is utterly impossible for one 
not to take sides in a given contest. 

So we came down to our modern Neu- 
trality Act of 1935. At that time I at- 
tempted to have incorporated in the 
Neutrality Act the principle of consulta- 
tion. That, of course, was not original 
with me. When President Wilson severed 
relations with Germany he invited all the 
other neutrals in the world also to sever 
relations, and he attempted to unite the 
neutrals as a force that might restrain 
belligerents. He got no response except 
from a country in Asia, I think, and seven 
or eight countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. But something else happened 
since then which has made the idea of 
consultation quite essential if America is 
to continue to attempt to do what she has 
been doing in the Western Hemisphere; 
that is, to prevent war in the Western 
Hemisphere and carry on in a unified way 
with the other states in the Western 
Hemisphere. Therefore, after the Ar- 
gentine pact it became quite essential 
that if we were to take some action in 
preservation of our neutrality, we should 
give notice to other neutrals that we 
were doing so, and should combine the 
neutrals in a solid way so that the force 
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of the neutral states would be great 
against a belligerent. 

As no such provision was made in the 
first Neutrality Act, so far as I personally 
was concerned, I was not wholeheartedly 
in favor of that act as it stood. 

In the renewal of that act, in 1936, 
which renewal was based upon and built 
upon my own resolution, there was in- 
corporated the spirit of American solidar- 
ity, and there was pointed out what 
everyone knew and what actual history 
and circumstance had proved, that, so 
far as the American States were con- 
cerned, the United States would not be 
neutral in an impartial way; and we put 
into that act the principle which brought 
into existence the term “the American 
Republics,” and we haye worked in har- 
mony with that principle ever since. 

In the Neutrality Act of 1937, Mr. 
President, we moved one step further. 
In all these acts we failed to do that 
which I knew, and which every other 
thoughtful person knew, must be done if 
we were to avoid destruction of the acts. 
We failed, first of all, to leave the en- 
forcement of the acts to the discretion 
of the Chief Executive. Instead, we 
made the acts mandatory, so that in 
times of tense international stress and 
difficulty the hands of the Chief Execu- 
tive would be tied when we faced a for- 
eign situation. 

Mr. President, that is no way to con- 
duct government, as is realized today by 
everyone. Because of that inflexibility, 
we have seen, as circumstance after cir- 
cumstance has occurred, a disintegra- 
tion of the mandatory principle of neu- 
trality. America cannot afford to face 
the nations of the world or any nation 
of the world with the hands of the Chief 
Executive tied. 

In 1937 I attempted to make the act 
flexible and leave it discretionary. In 
the revision of 1939 I offered an amend- 
ment making it possible for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to distinguish 
between belligerents and to enable him 
to remove an embargo which had been 
imposed on the victim of an aggression. 
At that time it was pointed out that 
mandatory neutrality was immoral, it 
was contrary to man’s wishes, that neu- 
trality was absolutely impossible because 
no people high in their moral thinking, 
and whose governmental fundamentals 
are based upon morality, will find them- 
selves consistently willing to treat the 
victim of an aggression exactly the same 
as they treat the aggressor. 

With the passage of the act of 1939 
without the amendments, leaving the 
act still mandatory, we realized that if 
trouble came the act would have to go, 
not only because of the moral aspects of 
a given situation but also because of the 
practical aspects so far as belligerents 
are concerned, 

When the war in Europe broke out in 
1939, all of us knew that the Neutrality 
Act would go. That was the way in 
which we put it. It went by piecemeal, 
though, by the removal of a part of the 
act, the removal of the arms embargo, 
Here, Mr. President, let me say that one 
who relates his thoughts to events which 
actually occur can see the probable con- 
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sequences of our actions in regard to the 
Neutrality Act. 

I am not one of those who would at- 
tempt to pin any great world movement 
down to any one significant or very sig- 
nificant fact. But when we refused to 
distinguish, when we refused to take 
sides, when we decided we would be im- 
partial, even though we were acting in 
accordance with a principle established 
away back in Jefferson’s time—that prin- 
ciple being that the belligerents in some 
way or other should be punished, and 
that we would have nothing to do with 
war because we condemned it by our 
action—we learned very quickly that 
there are some things worse than war, 
and one of those things is a complete 
moral break-down. When we did not dis- 
tinguish we discovered that we had prob- 
ably lost sight of some of the most cher- 


ished things we have in our scheme of 


life. Then, Mr. President, we repealed 
the embargo, because we saw how unfair 
it was to one side, how utterly impossible 
it was for our best natural friends to sur- 
vive if we did not come to their rescue. 
Here let me pass over a few months and 
say that we did come to the rescue. 

Something has been said in this debate 
of Dunkirk, the defeat of the British, 
and the need of our help. Mr. President, 
with the driving of the British out of 
Belgium and out of Europe proper, Eng- 
land stood impotent. It stood defeated. 
England wes not saved by the British 
Navy. England was not saved entirely 
because the Germans did not have the 
military wisdom to press on when they 
had all but defeated and made prostrate 
their chief enemy. England was lost so 
far as military matériel was concerned; 
she was saved in the beginning of things 
by a nation across the sea. 

Mr. President, at the beginning of the 
‘last war we started to make certain rifles, 
Enfield rifles. We did not use any of 
those rifles in the World War. They 
were stored and kept. The rifles which 
we made for England and France in the 
World War, but did not use, became the 
simple military nucleus around which a 
restored and a rejuvenated England 
came back to life. Without that aid, I 
do not know what England would have 
done. 

If ever there was an action of “hands 
across the sea,” that was the action. The 
American people applauded the action. 
Why? Because they knew that those 
things which they cherish most in their 
lives—the language of liberty, the great 
philosophy of liberty, indeed, the theories 
by which they live and exist, and in their 
ideals—had much of their origin in Eng- 
land; and they found themselves strong 
enough and able enough to save a nation 
very much in despair; and that again, 
Mr. President, will save us when the 
time comes. 

I cannot help right here but remark 
that if there is one thing that always 
makes me feel out of sorts with my fel- 
low men it is for them to make fun of 
an idealistic statement or of an idealistic 
concept which brought into existence our 
very being. Mr. President, there were 
cynics who spoke slightingly of the words 
uttered by the President of the United 
States when we went into the last war, 
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such as the expression, “Let us make the 
world safe for democracy,” as it is quoted, 
although not exactly in the way in which 
the President used it. There is another 
expression which we forget all about, 
namely, “And bring a peace based upon 
the fundamental principles of political 
liberty.” When Americans make fun of 
those two expressions, they make fun of 
the very genius of their Government; 
they make fun of the fathers because the 
fathers had faith in those sentiments. 
Those who indulge in fun making, of 
course, are thoughtless. They fail to see 
great dreams; they talk about illusions 
and speak of delusions. 

The type of democracy established in 
America was under the theory of prog- 
ress which troke upon the earth just 
about the same time and which the fa- 
thers themselves knew. Under that 
theory it was not expected to make the 
world over in a minute; no thoughtful 
man ever had any notion of bringing 
about free government by fiat, by say- 
ing, “Let us have liberty,” and there was 
liberty; that is not the way the Ameri- 
can Government came into existence. 
“Let us have light, and there was light”; 
that is not the way man has grown in 
the world. Great social institutions and 
great social growth do not come by fiat; 
they come by sweat, by energy, by plan- 
ning, and by work. 

In 1823, just before Jefferson died, 
after the time when the American people 
began to idealize their Constitution, and 
to show reverence to the founding fa- 
thers, nearly 50 years after the writing 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to his friend, 
John Adams, and said: 


A first attempt to recover the right of self- 
government may fail, so may the second, a 
third, etc. But as a younger and more in- 
structed race comes on the sentiment becomes 
more and more intuitive; and a fourth, a 
fifth, or some subsequent one of the ever- 
renewed attempts will ultimately succeed. 
To obtain all this, however, rivers of blood 
must yet flow and years of desolation pass 
over; yet the object is worth rivers of blood 
and years of desolation, For what inherit- 
ance so valuable can a man leave to his pos- 
terity? You and I shall look down from an- 
other world on these glorious achievements 
to man, which will add to the joys even of 
heaven. 


That is the spirit, Mr. President, which 
underlies the theory and the ideals of our 
Government. That is the faith on which 
it rests; that is the hope of the American 
people; and when the President of the 
United States put into his own words that 
sort of inspired writing and said some- 
thing about “making the world safe for 
democracy” and bringing about a peace 
established under the political theory of 
liberty, he uttered a hope, he uttered an 
aspiration, he uttered a prayer, and he 
put words in his own mouth that echoed 
the aspirations of the American people. 
No cynic can dull them to the ear. 

I refer to this not because I want to 
talk about cynics but because I want to 
point out that even the words of Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1917 were only a battle 
cry; they were words spoken after what 
was really a declaration of war. Since 
that time the Congress of the United 
States has passed laws guaranteeing to 
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the States of the Western Hemisphere 
their political entity, guaranteeing to 
them their independence. In other 
words, that which was a battle cry in 
1917 has become an actual fact in law in 
America in 1941. 

May I ask, Mr. President, if the war 
should become more widespread, are we 
not faced by an even more serious situa- 
tion than when we went into the last war? 

I agreed with the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] yesterday when 
he said that there was no reason for 
making this war appear like the last war, 
and to consider them as identical, though 
he pointed out the parallels with the last 
war. I, too, have argued in keeping with 
those parallels, because I know the tem- 
per of the American people when they 
are challenged in regard to American 
fundamentals. The Monroe Doctrine is 
now a fundamental law of the land, and 
if it is challenged, America will meet that 
challenge. 

Mr. President, I started my remarks by 
dwelling almost entirely upon my present 
attitude as being consistent with the 
stand I took in regard to the building up 
of stores of strategic materials and put- 
ting into law and into the habits of our 
country forethought and planning about 
our economic situation. 

Mr. President, it was in 1934 that I 
made the first proposal in regard to stock 
piles. There was a two-headed reason for 
that proposal. It was not only to create 
and save and have the necessary minerals 
in case of an emergency, such as the one 
which we are now facing, but there was 
another reason, namely, that at that 
time our mines were closed, workmen 
were idle, and I suggested that we could 
confer two benefits on our country—we 
could put men to work and at the same 
time could build up stock piles. That 
dream was not achieved until 1939, and 
then only in a minor way. But before 
that time we did set in motion some 
habit-forming legislation. The first law 
that was passed under the direction of 
the strategic materials committee was 
a law which set up an embargo against 
the exportation of scrap brass. That 
happened in 1935 or 1936. The next law 
was the one which dealt with helium gas, 
making helium a Government monopoly 
to be used by America for its own defen- 
sive purposes, and not to be dissipated 
over the world. 

The next act, of course, was the Stra- 
tegic Materials Act. It is in relation to 
the Strategic Materials Act that I de- 
sire to speak for a few minutes. I wish 
to show that, if we do not remove the 
bans in the Neutrality Act, not only will 
our national defense be sorely affected, 
but actually our national need may be- 
come tremendously disturbed. 

We know from actual experience what 
has been done in regard to rubber, for 
example. We know that the American 
people, as a result of a stock pile of 
rubber and as a result of planning in re- 
lation to rubber, have been saved mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, because, 
in consequence of our action, the price 
of this commodity for which we are 
dependent on the outside world has 
not gone out of bounds. We know 
what happened in connection with the 
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attempts to purchase rubber when the 
present war broke out. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we failed to deal with other com- 
modities. We might today. have a tre- 
mendously large stock pile of silk. 
Think what that would mean today to 
the economic welfare of our land, as 
well as to our defeiise. We might, if we 
had had such stock piles, be relieved from 
great concern. 

There are certain essential critical 
materials which we must get from parts 
of the world to which our ships are 
barred from sailing at the present time. 
I desire to bring the practical question 
home to this body so that we may actu- 
ally see that because of the limitations 
of the present law we are not only in- 
terfering with our national defense but 
are actually hurting our national econ- 
omy. 

We need manganese. Hard as we have 
tried, we have not been able to get do- 
mestic manganese in proper quantities. 

Mr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I said the other day 
that prior to the creation of the W. P. A. 
I took up with the Navy Department, 
with the War Department, and with 
Mr. Hopkins, the question of creating 
a stock pile of manganese in this coun- 
try. In Butte, and in Philipsburg, and 
elsewhere in that area there is plenty 
of manganese, and there were in exist- 
ence mills that could develop it, so that 
as a matter of fact it would be fully as 
good as any manganese that could be 
imported from any country in the world. 
I suggested to the authorities at that 
time that instead of putting miners and 
their families on W. P. A. they could put 
them to work in the manganese mines 


and in the mills, and the companies were 


willing to do it on a 6-percent basis, just 
for the purpose. of keeping the men at 
work; but we were unable to get it done. 

I do not know whose fault it is, and I 
am not trying to blame anybody in par- 
ticular; but Secretary Dern, who was 
from Utah, was very much in favor of it. 
The War Department was in favor of it; 
but, for some technical reason, it was not 
done. 

Likewise, when copper was 5 cents a 
pound, as the Senator knows, if we had 
had the foresight, as I suggested, to put 
in stock piles of copper and have the 
Government take it over, as a matter of 
fact the Government actually would have 
made money on it. Thousands of miners 
were out of employment in Utah, in the 
Senator’s home State. They were out of 
employment in Butte; they were out of 
employment in Nevada; they were out of 
employment in Arizona; and they were 
on W. P. A. New copper could have been 
bought by the Government at that time 
for 5 cents a pound; and if that had hap- 
pened there would not have been any 
question about a shortage of copper and 
there would not have been any question 
about a shortage of manganese at this 
particular time. I distinctly recall that 
Secretary Dern felt that it was extremely 
important that it should be done, so that 
we would have these materials for defense 
purposes. 

As I say, criticism has been made of 
some of the companies because they lack 
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copper at the present time and because 
they lack manganese. It is not their 
fault, because they could not produce it 
in Montana, anyway, and I doubt that 
they could in the State of Utah, for as 
low as 5 cents a pound. They were will- 
ing to produce it, however, providing they 
could find a market for it, and to pro- 
duce it at actual cost plus 6 percent, or 
something of that kind. The fault really 
lay in our not planning at that particular 
time. 

As I pointed out, while it costs more 
to produce manganese in Montana and 
other parts of the West than it can be 
shipped in for from Cuba or Brazil or 
Russia, nevertheless, I stated that we 
ought not to be dependent upon these 
foreign countries, far away, for manga- 
nese. If the Government had taken it 
and paid the miners their wages, it not 
only would have taken the miner himself 
off W. P. A., but his family would have 
been taken off W. P. A., and it would have 
put the men to doing some useful -work, 
thus enabling the miner to preserve his 
self-respect; and it would not have cost 
the Government as much as it would cost 
it to bring in manganese from some other 
country, provided we took into considera- 
tion what we would save by keeping these 
men off W. P. A. at $54 or $56 a month 
in the case of a married man. 

So, as a matter of fact, the sole reason 
why we are short of some of these stra- 
tegic metals now is the lack of foresight 
on the part of the Government itself 
during that period of time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Montana. 
That which he says confirms, of course, 
exactly what I said. My scheme was, 
as the Senator knows, in 1934, not only 
to open the mines for the sake of the 
miners and for the sake of the industry, 
both of which were prostrate, but also 
to start the accumulation of stock piles. 
I do not know who is responsible, and 
I shall not attempt to place the blame, 
but I think it is a habit of thought that 
‘persons who are responsible are a little 
bit afraid to step out and do something 
that has not been done before; so I spoke 
of these things as habit-forming. To 
bring about the first little embargo on 
the exportation of scrap brass required 
greater struggle, because that was the 
first time the idea was suggested, than 
did action on some bigger and greater 
things. 

So, forgetting about the blame, and 
realizing that we are talking about our 
present necessity, and that it is our pres- 
ent necessity that brings about a de- 
mand for the repeal of these provisions 
of our Neutrality Acts, I want to be par- 
ticular for a moment and show, since we 
are dependent upon the whole world, 
how essential it is that our ships be not 
barred from certain places. 


We need manganese, and we cannot 
produce enough of it domestically to 
operate our steel industries at the pres- 
ent time, to supply their present needs. 
I agree with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] that if we had started 
in 1934 we would have enough to run 
our steel industries, and we would be 
independent of outside importations; 
but we did not start, 


OCTOBER 30 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 

eld. 
een BARKLEY. In 1930, when the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was before the 
Senate, the question came before the 
committee, and also before the Senate, 
whether a tariff on manganese would 
help to develop the domestic possibilities 
in the production of manganese. I hap- 
pened to be the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on metals at 
that time. 

All the steel manufacturers contended 
that while there was a considerable sup- 


ply of what they called secondary ores in 


the United States, which could produce 
good manganese, even if it were de- 
veloped to the fullest capacity it would 
still not supply certain high-grade man- 


ganese which is essential to the steel 


industry. 

A tariff was placed on manganese for 
the purpose of assisting in its develop- 
ment, by protecting the producers here 
from imports from other countries. 
There has been some development during 
the last 11 years, since that tariff was im- 
posed. I might also interpolate that in 
the.Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency a few days ago Mr. Jesse Jones 
stated that through the R, F. C., the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, and other agen- 
cies, the Government is going the full 
length in undertaking to provide finance 
for any concern which may be able to 
develop copper, manganese, or any of 
these materials which were essential. But 
the testimony has been that with all that, 
and with all the possibilities, we still are 
required, and will be required, to import 
these metals into the United States frem 
places where they are produced. So 
that we cannot, even under the most 


favorable conditions, rely solely on do- 


mestic production in order to complete 
the program of defense, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah permit me to 
interrupt him at this. point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In view of what 
has been said by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Montana, I 
feel that I should call attention to the 
fact that the efforts which the R. F. C. 
have made to date for the development of 
strategic minerals, including manganese, 
copper, zinc, tungsten, and the like, have 
been chiefiy through the Metals Reserve 
Corporation. Very little has been done 
to bring about the development of these 
ores by private capital. 

There are many reasons for that, and 
I do nct attach any blame to the R. F. C. 
at all, but I do know that Mr. Henderson, 
chairman of the R. F. C., testifying before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands only last Tuesday, stated, 
and gave the figures, that only 70 min- 
ing loans have been granted by the 
R. F. C. under the act of 1934 or 1935, 
and only 102 development loans. 
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The significant fact was that this tes- 
timony showed that by far the most of 
those loans were granted for the de- 
velopment of gold and silver properties, 
gold and silver properties because Gov- 
ernment policy made those minerals par- 
ticularly valuable at the moment. 

The important thing to which the Sen- 
ator from Utah is now alluding, the 
necessity under which we are of bringing 
these metals in from abroad, a necessity 
which certainly must be recognized, 
should not, however, blind us to the fact 
that our domestic development has been 
hampered by other considerations. 

It has been not infrequent that those 
who have come to Washington seeking 
tariffs on importations have been moti- 
vated by a desire to protect deposits of a 
certain character. But be that as it 
may, the fact remains that in the State of 
Utah and in the State of Wyoming there 
are today huge deposits of magnesium 
minerals which are not being developed. 
Near Thompson, in the State of Utah, 
close to the Colorado border, as I recall 
it, some oil wells were drilled several 
years ago, and there have been revealed 
there, according to representations made 
to the Committee on Public Lands, de- 
posits of salt containing magnesium, de- 
posits which are as deep as 2,900 feet. 
The former State Geologist of Wyoming, 
Mr, Albert Bartlett, when I was at home 
this year notified me that he could dem- 
onstrate the existence in Wyoming of 
100,000,000 tons of a deposit which could 
be used for the production of manga- 
nese. But neither the deposit in Utah 
nor the deposit in Wyoming is as yet be- 
ing developed. 

I am hopeful that the extremity in 
which we find ourselves will bring about 
such a condition that we will not delay 
any longer in making certain that these 
deposits are developed. Iam very happy 
to be able to say that the officials of 
the R. F. C. now, as a result of what has 
been done by the subcommittee to which 
I have referred, are preparing recom- 
mendations to be made to the committee 
at an early date for legislation, if that 
should be necessary, to stimulate the use 
of private capital in the development of 
these ores, of which we have an unlimited 
amount in the West. 

I thank the Senator, and I am sorry 
to have interrupted his fine speech. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have been 
glad to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did 
not mean to precipitate a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of the proposition 
advanced by the Senator from Utah or 
that advanced by the Senator from 
Wyoming. Undoubtedly, we as a people 
have been short-sighted in the past, not 
only about manganese, copper, and 
chromium, and all those things which are 
now regarded as so indispensable, but we 
have been short-sighted as to steel, which 
we do produce in the United States, and 
we haye been short-sighted as to alumi- 
num, which we produced in the United 
States. If, 10 or 20 years ago, we could 
have foreseen what we now know, I am 
satisfied that even if private industry 
had not been willing or able to produce 
more than was being consumed currently, 
so as to create piles of stock against the 
day when they might be desperately 
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needed, the Government of the United 
States would have taken some action 
toward that accomplishment. But it is 
just one of those situations in which 
everybody's business is nobody's business. 
Neither private industry nor the Govern- 
ment was far-sighted enough to see that 
the time might come when we would be 
desperately in need of these things, and 
be in a terrifically great hurry, and resort 
to all sorts of expedients in order to get 
them. The point is that in view of the 
necessity for importing them into the 
United States, regardless of any blame 
for what has happened heretofore, cer- 
tainly the ability of our country to im- 
port them, by the operation of ships in 
all the seas, and from all ports from 
which they are to come, and from which 


they must come if we get them, is a. 


pertinent consideration in connection 
with the joint resolution now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
my hope is not only that we may be able 
to get the things which we need now, but 
that, as a result of the work of such 
committees as that headed by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
as a result of the work of our strategic 
materials committee, and as a result of 
new habits of outlook to which some of 
these laws have caused our Government 
to turn, after this emergency is over we 
will not slough back into the old ways. 

I think one of the saddest reflections 
which can come to the mind of any 
American today is that for a great num- 
ber of years we cursed ourselves because 
we had too much, thinking all the nat- 
ural blessings which God had given us 
were an interference with our economic 
life. False economics, false govern- 
mental practices, selfish stupidity some- 
times, lack of nerve, a notion that we 
must develop trade somewhere else, an 
idea that we must conserve our own— 
all these things have been factors. But 
we have broken those habits. Having 
broken them, let us take advantage of 
the opportunity and see that we do not 
experience again such a day as this. 

Let me point out why it is so essential 
to remove restrictions from our own 
paths if we are to have the commodities 
which we need. First there are rubber 
and tin, of course. So long as the Amer- 
ican people live on rubber and out of 
tin cans, the ship lines and the sources 
of rubber and tin will be vital to the 
American people, and the American peo- 
ple will see to it that nothing interferes 
with those lines. Everyone knows how 
great is our need for rubber and tin. 

We need manganese and cannot pro- 
duce enough of it domestically to run our 
great steel industries. The great bulk 
of it before the war came from Russia as 
well as from India, from Africa, and from 
the Philippines. We need chromium to 
almost the same degree that Germany 
needs chromium, and we are relatively al- 
most as deficient in domestic chromium 
as Germany was prior to this war. These 
are two materials without which no de- 
fense effort can be successful. I wish to 
emphasize that statement, that without 
those two strategic materials no defense 
effort can be successful. 

The proof of it is that we are develop- 
ing every possible ore reserve in the 
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United States, of no matter what quality, 
in these two materials, at great cost, but 
under the spur of necessity, in order that 
we may not be cut off altogether if we 
lose control of the seas, and in order to 
fulfill the day-to-day requirements of 
industry. We are doing the same thing 
for Brazil and the same thing for Cuba, 
but the sum total of all these products is 
pitifully inadequate to carry us for any 
length of time in the future. We could 
not last more than a year beyond the 
limits of our present stock piles, which are 
not calculated, on the average, to carry 
us further than from 6 to 15 months, 

These two materials alone, the most 
essential for our whole defense effort in 
the making of steel come in the main 
from areas that would be unsafe if we 
could not count on keeping shipping 
coming through the Indian Ocean. The 
minute the Japanese control the Malay 
Peninsula and the great protecting naval 
base that commands the Straits at 
Singapore, they will have control of the 
Indian Ocean and be operating at dis- 
tances where our fleet could not suc- 
cessfully match them. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? à 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 2 

Mr. LUCAS. Following the thoughts 
which the Senator has just now ex- 
pressed, let us assume that Japan goes 
into the Netherlands East Indies, and de- 
clares war in that section of the world, 
against England; under the present Neu- 
trality Act, if I understand it correctly, 
it would be necessary for the President 
of the United States, through the author- 
ity which is delegated to him under the 
neutrality law, to declare combat zones, 
If Japan, tomorrow declared war on Eng- 
land, or declared war upon the Dutch 
East Indies, or upon any of those coun- 
tries from which we receive tin, or man- 
ganese, or chrome, or rubber, the mate- 
rials which the Senator is now discuss- 
ing, it would be necessary under the neu- 
trality law for us to declare the region 
involved to be a combat zone, which 
would preclude our ships from going in 
it or out of it to obtain those strategic 
materials. Am I correct in that assump- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator is 
correct. The Senator could have gone 
one step further and pointed out the fact 


that ships sail both ways; not only do - 


they go into belligerent ports but they 
come out of such ports loaded, and when 
they come out they carry materials which 
we need, which should be bought by us, 
which belong to us. If they cannot go 
into such ports they cannot come out, and 
if they cannot come out we shall find our- 
selves in dire need of strategic materials. 

Mr. LUCAS. If Japan, under the 
agreement she now has with the Axis 
Powers should see fit tomorrow, upon one 
pretext or another, to make a declaration 
of war against any of these countries, is 
it not a fact that the President of the 
United States, under the Neutrality Act, 
would be morally and legally bound to 
proclaim a combat zone around those 
territories which are so vital to our own 
national defense from the standpoint cf 
strategic materials? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In theory that 
is so. I should say there is a question in 
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my mind about that. I think the Far 
East illustrates that question well. We 
have not invoked the Neutrality Act in 
the war between China and Japan, and 
I think the controlling reason is the one 
which has been pointed out, that invok- 
ing the act would be so contrary to Amer- 
ican interests that we simply could not 
afford to do it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield; yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, in the 
war now going on between Japan and 
China, there has been no declaration of 
war. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I recall, our Neutral- 
ity Act specifically sets forth that it shall 
be invoked when a state of war is de- 
clared. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam basing my question 
upon the assumption that Japan, realiz- 
ing the position we are in at the present 
time, will declare a state of war, and I 
undertake to say that when Japan de- 
clares a state of war, if we shall follow 
the Neutrality Act to the letter, it will be 

. mandatory upen the President of the 
United States then and there immedi- 
ately to lay down the combat zones in 
line with the provisions of the Neutrality 
Act. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is all 
true, Mr. President; and it would; so far 
as certain strategic materials are con- 
cerned, be fatal to the United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply wish to 
fix the fact. Is the Senator from Illinois 
quite correct in his categorical definition 
of the duty of the President? Must he 
not also find a necessity that the defense 
of the United States will be furthered by 
his action? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Yes; I think 
it is a two-headed proposition. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Illinois was confining himself 
exclusively to one of them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. We ‘stand 
corrected, I think, in that particular. 
But I think the point which has been 
made, and the fact that the Neutrality 
Act has not been invoked in the Far East, 
brings us to the logic of the present situ- 
ation probabiy better than any other 
thing. The national interest would defi- 
nitely be hurt by not standing strictly by 
all the various saving clauses in the act. 

We might say that the same thing 
could have justified the President of the 
United States in not invoking the act in 
connection with other countries, but he 
did not use that justification. So far as 
China and Japan are concerned, I have 
heard no official statement as to why the 
act is not invoked; but various reasons 
have been given. The thesis I would 
stand by is that the demands of the na- 
tional interest constitute, of course, the 
primary essential. Whenever in the his- 
tory of our country the national defense, 
the common defense, the national inter- 
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est, has demanded, the principle laid 
down in Jefferson’s time has been ob- 
served, as I pointed out in my opening 
statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah I yield to my 
colleague. i 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the very 
point my able colleague now makes show 
that under the present neutrality law the 
President of the United States has suffi- 
cient power and authority, and that it is 
flexible enough to serve the national in- 
terest, even though the President knows 
that a state of war exists today, and has 
existed for years, between China and 
Japan? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Probably I 
would have to answer that question “‘yes,” 
but in spite of that fact, the President, 
the Secretary of State, members of the 
Maritime Commission, and representa- 
tives of the Navy, have all asked for the 
repeal of certain sections.of the Neutral- 
ity Act on the score that they are inter- 
fering with our present national defense. 

Let us see what provision we could 
make for tin and rubber if we were cut off. 
The Government nad industry are both 
Stock-piling these essential materials. 
although there is not more than a year’s 
supply of either of them in the country 
at this time, as far as we can tell. In ad- 
dition to that, the Government is pre- 
paring to manufacture rubber substi- 
tutes from synthetic rubber that will take 
care of perhaps 80,000 tons of what is 
ordinarily a demand amounting to about 
600,000 tons a year of rubber. It is en- 
couraging the use of substitutes where 
possible, and has put a ration on crude 
rubber now to build up the stock pile 
more rapidly, providing the sea lanes 
remain open. But at any time that we 
are cut off from the Dutch East Indies 
and the Malay States, both of which the 
Japanese threaten by the occupation of 
Indochina and of Siam—now called Thai- 
land—we should immediately have to fall 
back on using reclaimed rubber and on 
rationing the present supplies of crude 
rubber so long as they would last. If 
Japan could control this crude rubber for 
the indefinite future, she would have a 
stranglehold at our very throats to use in 
whatever way she wanted. The whole 
automobile industry and many other in- 
dustries dependent on rubber would have 
to skimp, and many people would be 
thrown out of employment in the indus- 
tries dependent on automobiles. That is 
what Singapore means to us in rubber. 

Take tin. The Government has again 
tried to build up a stock pile in addition 
to our current needs for tin. It is encour- 
aging substitutes there wherever feasible, 
and all sorts of measures of conservation, 
Many people think that we could fall 
back on salvaging tin cans, but out of the 
eighty or ninety thousand tons of tin that 
we need every year, less than 1,000 tons 
can be recovered from tin-can scrap, 
since the percentage of waste is very 
great, and in any case there is only about 
1% percent of tin in a can. The rest is 
steel. 

During the last war, with the maxi- 
mum possible efforts of tin recovery in 
every Army camp and every household, 
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only 400 tons were collected by this sort 
of salvage in 1918. 

Amore promising protection is the tact 
that we have contracted for 20,000 tons 
of tin or thereabouts from Bolivia, and 
are at the moment erecting a smelter in 
Texas to tale care of thi But such a 
production, as can be seen, would not 
make a very big dent in the 80,000 tons 
that we normally use. It is an insurance 
policy worth taking out, but it certain:y 
does not cover the needs of this country. 
The only way to protect our position in 
tin is to keep the sea lanes open to 
Singapore. 

Americans as a whole have not been 
aware of many other materials—in addi- 
ticn to those I haye mentioned, tin and 
rubber, manganese and chromium—that 
are in some ways eyen more vital to our 
industrial structure, because substitutes 
for them have proved to be very difficult 
and their uses are of the greatest impor- 
tance to defense. Let me mention, 
among the minerals, graphite and mica. 
Nearly every crucible in the country uses 
graphite, and crucibles are the backbone 
of defense industries. All the suitable 
graphite yet tested out appears to come 
from Madagascar and Ceylon, although 
there are supplies in Alabama which we 
are developing as a poor substitute that 
may not do the job. Ceylon-and Mada- 
gascar fall in the Indian Ocean and again 
depend on Singapore. Even with some 
little stock pile built up at the present 
time, our need for graphite is running 
fully abreast of every pound of it that we 
can bring in, and if we cease to be able to 
bring this in no one can say how serious 
the effect on cur defense would be. Every 
ship that loads a few thousand pounds of 
graphite is hailed by the industry with 
sighs of relief today, and the supplies do 
not exist elsewhere for us to get. 

We get some mica of a fairly good 
grade from South America, and we get a 
great deal of domestic mica that is ac- 
ceptable for many uses in the electrical 
industry, but all the highest grade mica 
that meets the specifications of the elec- 
trical industry for certain types of insu- 
lation and the spark plugs for Army and 
Navy planes still has to come from India. 
The supplies at the present time are 
barely adequate to keep the full flow go- 
ing. Suppose we were cut off from India. 
We could live for awhile on what we have 
put by as an insurance policy, but if we 
were cut off indefinitely the whole of a 
very complex industry would have to be 
reorganized, substitutes would have to be 
developed, and widespread dislocation 
and unemployment would be certain, 
with break-down probable in many areas 
of defense supply. 

This is not to mention the tungsten for 
high-speed steels that comes down the 
Burma Road, immediately threatened by 
Japan’s occupation of Siam, or the an- 
timony, of which we have far from 
enough, which follows the same trail at 
the present time. 

The present crisis has led us to the 
understanding of the importance of the 
Atlantic bases. I think it is time that 
we emphasize, too, the Pacific, which is 
even more important from the defense 
supply standpoint. The fall of England 
would, of course, be a very crippling 
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blow to the whole Empire and to us. It 
might mean that the whole British Fleet, 
or what was left of the British Fleet, 
would pass over to German control, as 
the French Fleet is in danger of passing 
today to German control. 

Mr. President, the first point I am 
trying to make is that in our national 
economy we have become dependent on 
the outside world. 

The second point is that even in the 
last war, during the time of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, our ships 
were not sunk, and ships of neutrals 
were not sunk, far away from the war 
zones and far out of the lines of belliger- 
ent blockade. But in this war some- 
thing has occurred which did not occur 
in the last war, and which must give 
the American people great concern. 
That something is the fact that empty 
ships have been sunk far removed from 
the war zone. Unrestricted submarine 
warfare seems to have become a world- 
wide actuality. Under such circum- 
stances, for us to keep the present re- 
strictions on our shipping cannot be 
justified from the standpoint of our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. President, I wish to close in the 
same spirit and with the same feeling I 
had in the beginning of this discussion. 
I believe that there is a challenge to that 
which makes the American life livable 
and to that which has brought our 
American Government into existence. 
People flippantly talk about a peace 
treaty after this war. When we are 
dealing with a country which does not 
believe in law, how can we expect to 
have a peace treaty? How can we re- 
vert to a status of law, either interna- 
tional or national, if a country is con- 
trolled by the caprice of a single-will 
dictator in charge of the government 
and of the people? I am afraid about 
the peace. If there is a victory on the 
other side the habits of law and the no- 
l treaty will definitely go by the 

rd. 

The preamble of the Massachusetts 
Constitution contains a quotation from 
Samual Adams laying down one of the 
great fundamentals of our governmental 
processes. A constitution is brought into 
existence in order that our Government 
may be one of law and not of men. There 
is a 150-year-old challenge to the think- 
ing of the single-will masters of the states 
of Europe. With that challenge, the time 
must come when the contest must be 
met. That which we do, we do by law. 
It is by law that we defend ourselves. 

As I previously stated, we have enacted 
alaw which makes it necessary to defend 
not only ourselves, but also the Western 
Hemisphere. Under such circumstances 
I believe, with all my might and main, 
that we should be on the alert, that we 
should be active in every way, and that 
we should not in any sense imagine that 
we can live aloof from a world in flames. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the 

-absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
Fartanpd in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
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Aiken George O'Daniel 
Andrews Gerry O'Mahoney 
Austin Gillette Overton 
Bailey Glass Peace 
Ball Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Rosier 
Barkley Hatch Russell 
Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Bunker Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer „ 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Caraway McCarran 
Chandler McFarland Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McNary Van Nuys 
Clark. Mo. Maloney Wallgren 
Connally ead Walsh 
Danaher Murdock Wheeler 
Davis Murray White 
Doxey Norris Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may read 
a telegram? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of the following telegram which I 
think is of such importance that 
it should be read into the body of the 
Record. It is addressed “Hon. JOSEPH F. 
Gurrey, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” and reads: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 29, 1941. 
Hon. Josxrn F. Gurrey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned, are working newspa- 
per men and women of Philadelphia. Our 
stake in the war against Hitlerism is two- 
fold: Both our democratic rights as American 
citizens and our professional integrity as 
journalists will be things of the past if Hitler 
wins. No man can write truthfully in Nazi 
Europe; no more could we hope to write 
truthfully in a Hitler-dominated America. 

We, as well as the great majority of Ameri- 
can citizens, support the foreign policy of 
the President of the United £.ates. We be- 
lieve that the Neutrality Act is a tremendous 
handicap to his efforts to aid the fighters 
against nazi-ism. We, therefore, petition 
you, as our representatives in Congress, to 
vote for its repeal, to remove the prohibition 
against arming our merchant ships and dis- 
solve the ban which prevents vessels flying 
the American flag from delivering the ma- 
terials of war to embattled democracy. 

Evening Bulletin: John C. Calpin, 
John R. Covert, T. A. Daly, Ray- 
mond Dodd, Earl Eby, Don Fair- 
bairn, John Fleet, J. Walter Fox, 
Jack Frid, Harold Hadley, Richard 
S. Harriman, R. F. Hill, Charles 
Israel, Ray Kelly, Laura Lee, Isa- 
dore Lichstein, Edward J. Magee, 
James V. Magee, Jack Motley, 
Ralph W. Page, M. S. Ritter, Wayne 
Robinson, Harry Robert, A. H. 
Roberts, J. K. Shell, Betty Stine, 
Stuart S. Taylor, G. W. Thomp- 
son, Melvin K. Whiteleather, Ed- 
ward E. Wilcox, Robert Williams, 
Joan Woollcott, Franklin W. 
Yeutter. 
Evening Ledger: Harry Addison, Henry 
O. Belleville, Bob Bowie, Rutledge 
Carter, Edward O. P. Case, Jose- 
piine Catoggio, Girard Chaput, 

G. F. Diethe, Frank Desmond, 

Harry C. Droste, John J. Dugan, 
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Samuel H. Ettinger, D. M. Gilbert, 
Jr., Raymond A. Goldsmith, Eileen 
Griffin, Lewis Y. Hagy, Saul H. 
Harris, R. S. Herstam, Carl R. Hur- 
man, Louis H. Jaffe, Hugh Kolb- 
man, Morris Litman, Thomas W, 
Lovett, Anna May McCabe, W. A. 
March, Jr., Frank Martinez, Gil- 
bert Millstein, Henry T. Murdock, 
Thomas O'Hara, Don. Pasquarella, 
Don Rose, Joseph F. Scheid, Leon- 
ard Sherwood, F. Heaton Shoe- 
maker, Evelyn Shuler, John H. 
Sperry, Charles H. Sykes, Ellen 
Taussig, Aubrey L. Thomas, D. W. 
Wardrop, Gordon D. Whitcraft, 
John Wilson, W. E. Windor. 

Inquirer: Fil Babbitt, Robert Barry, 
Frank ouser, Laurence But- 
tenwieser, J. Clayton Cook, Eric J. 
Cudd, John M. Cummings, Jr., 
John W. Curley, William C. Far- 
son, John Gallen, Joseph H. Miller, 
F. G. Hyde, Howard Kaye, Alexan- 
der Kendrick, Wheeler Lord, Jr., 
John H. McCullough, William 
Mensing, Hugh Morrow, Jay Odell, 
W. H. Rodgers, Frank Rosen, 
Shirley Saltzman, Saul Schrage, 
Max Spindel, Joseph F. Vanhart. 

Record: Albert Armitage, Wm. P. As- 
prey, Jean Barrett, Paul Benton, 
Eli Bernheim, Jr., Sam Berry, Jr., 
Arthur Bronson, Howard Cush- 
man, Mike Devitt, Bill Dooly, A. J. 
Foglietty, Ashley Halsey, Jr., Otis 
Hulleberg, Martin Hyman, Charles 
James, Arthur C. Jarvis, Jan Ler- 
ner, Jos. McLaughlin, Louis Mes- 
solongites, Louis L. Outlaw, Thom- 
as Phelan, Harry Saltzman, Joseph 
Shallit, S. J. Shaltz, Manning 
Smith, Jack Snyder, Bill Spring- 
field, Jill Stern, James Toughill. 

Daily News: Chas. V. Aubrey, John 
Bauer, Ed Delaney, Louis Ebner, 
Edmund Grady, Dorothy Guinan, 
Jeff Keen, Jos. McGuinn, Ed Mallo- 
wan, Jos. Martin, R. J. Paul, Al 
Poulen, Julia Shawell, Helen 
Smink, Jos. Snow, Robt. B. Vale, 
H. D. Werner, Lou Zacharias, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the debate for the last 3 or 4 
days, particularly on the question raised 
by the committee amendment, and the 
thing which has impressed me is that I 
still see no argument in favor of chang- 
ing the provisions of the Neutrality Act 
with respect to American ships going into 
the war zone. I cannot understand why 
the committee felt it would be in any way 
useful or necessary to provide such a 
change. I have tried to read through the 
debates, the remarks of the learned 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the President’s message on 
the subject, and I still see no way in 
which we will aid ourselves or aid Eng- 
land by removing the restrictions on the 
sending of American ships into the war 
zone of England and into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea—which would be the result of 
the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment. 

The only reasons I have been able to 
find are these: In the first place, of course 
there are plenty of people who say we 
will not let Hitler say where our boats 
shall go. I am not in favor of letting 
Hitler say where our boats shall go; and 
the Neutrality Act was not for Hitler or 
against Hitler, nor did it have anything 
to do with Hitler. The provisions of sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the Neutrality Act were 
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written into it to protect American ships 
and American boys. That was the only 
reason; it was in the interest of America, 
to keep America out of war. We do not 
yield anything to Hitler by maintaining 
the act, which has been in effect for 2 or 
3 years. 

The only other argument is that in 
some way we will improve and assist the 
lease-lend program and the program of 
aid to England. 

The President says: 

I earnestly trust that the Congress will 
carry out the true intent of the Lend-Lease 
Act by making it possible for the United 
States to help to deliver the articles to those 
who are in a position effectively to use them. 
In other words, I ask for congressional action 
to implement congressional policy. 


And then he adds the rather remark- 
able words: 


Let us be consistent. 


As a matter of fact, I do not see any 
means by which the proposed change of 
the Neutrality Act will help the lend-lease 
policy. There is no shortage of ships. 
The British have many more ships than 
the United States has. The figures show 
that today Great Britain has available 
probably 25,000,000 tons of shipping. 
They started with 21,000,000 tons; they 
took over seven and a half million tons 
from the various allied nations; they re- 
ceived 640,000 tons from us without even 
touching the 2,000,000-ton shipping pool 
to which I shall refer in a moment; they 
got 400,000 tons from the Axis, and they 
have built apparently about a. million 
and a half tons. That represents a total 
of 32,000,000 tons and they have only lost 
7,000,000 tons. So they have 25,000,000 
tons of shipping, while the United States 
has something like four or five million 
tons of shipping. The United States to- 
day has not one-fifth of the shipping the 
British have. How is the addition of 
that shipping to the lease-lend program 
going to do anybody any good? 

Admiral Land was questioned before 
the House committee and gave the fig- 
ures as to the present situation of our 
merchant marine. He said: 

Admiral Lanp. In 1939 this country had 
about 8,000,000 tons of coastal, intercoastal, 
and foreign shipping. 

Mr. THomas. How much? 

Admiral Lanp. About 8,000,000 tons, we 
will say, just for example. We have turned 
over to the Army and the Navy approximately 
1,300,000 tons. We sold some from the re- 
serve fleet—in the neighborhood of a million 
tons, mostly for foreign operation. 

By the direction of the President, in a 
letter published to the world, we were directed 
to turn over, to aid the democracies, 2,000,000 
tons. If you will add the four figures to- 
gether it gives you about 50 percent of the 
tonnage that we had in 1939, so our merchant 
marine is actually smaller than it was in 
1939. 


So our merchant marine is smaller 
than it was in 1939 by approximately 
4,000,000 tons. There is not any ques- 
tion that, as a matter of fact, we need 
4,000,000 tons for plenty of purposes re- 
lated to our absolute necessities to the 
war entirely apart from carrying out the 
lease-lend program to Great Britain. 
We can use American shipping today to 
go to the Red Sea; we can use American 
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Shipping today to go to Iceland. We 
have been using American shipping to 
go to Lisbon, right through the combat 
area. Continuously American ships have 
gone back and forth between here and 
Lisbon, with almost no molestation of 
any kind from German submarines. So, 
as a matter of fact, we have every pos- 
sible use for the American shipping we 
already have. We can lend additional 
shipping that is being constructed. The 
ugly-duckling boats, which it was testi- 
fied would not be any good, any way, 
after the war was over, can be handed 
over to Great Britain, and Great Britain 
can operate them. As a matter of fact, 
we are building a considerable number of 
ships under the lease-lend program. The 
President himself in his message says 
that we are actually now lending ships 
to Great Britain. 

What would be Le advantage of re- 
quiring our men to navigate vessels 
through the war nes of Europe and into 
the Mediterranean Sea? What would 
we gain by it? How would England 
gain by it? There is plenty of ship- 
ping available now under the lease-lend 
program. Apparently, the sinkings are 
not over 5 percent, at most, and more 
shipping is being constantly built. Ad- 
miral Land says he expects to build as 
many as two ships a day next year and 
perhaps three ships a day the following 
year. There is not any question that 
we can provide Engl. ad with the ship- 
ping she may need. I can see no possi- 
ble advantage to us or to the lease-lend 
program in removir g from the Neutrality 
Act this limitation on American shipping. 

The only other argument urged is that 
we must in some way defend the freedom 
of the seas. Freedom of the seas never 
included the shipment of contraband of 
war to belligerent nations. Ships carry- 
ing contraband could always be stopped. 
Freedom of the seas always did include 
shipping foodstuffs to nations such as 
France, Belgium, and the occupied coun- 
tries in Europe which are completely 
blockaded by the British: We are not de- 
fending freedom of the seas so long as 
we refuse to send food or permit Eng- 
land to say we may not send food to those 
various countries in Europe. 

I should like to read very briefly from 
a letter which appears in the House 
Recorp. I shall not read it in full. It 
is addressed to Representative DEWEY by 
Mr. Robert Lee, executive vice president 
of the Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 
who has been in the shipping business 
all his life: He was asked certain spe- 
cific questions, and he replied: ; 

According to my experience and informa- 
tion the answers to the questions in your 
letter of September 29 are as follows: 

* . » 


7. American ships still flying the American 
flag are inadequate to handle our own water- 
borne traffic. It .s hoped that they will be 
augmented by new construction. Of course, 
a great deal of the new construction can and 
will be turned over to Great Britain to sail 
under British registry. From a strictly com- 
mercial point of view there is no reason at 
all why all of the goods carried to Great 
Britain cannot be carried under British reg- 
istry, thus removing the dangers of an in- 
ternational incident as far as the United 
States is concerned, if one of these vessels 
should be sunk. 
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Mr. Lee’s letter is interesting in some 
other respects. He says further: 


1. A ship takes on wholly the nationality 
of the flag she flies. Her ownership does not 
affect her nationality at all. A ship flying 
an American flag, transferred to foreign reg- 
istry, becomes expatriated as far as the United 
States is concerned. 


But our men cannot sail as sailors on 
such ships, and our men cannot be killed 
so long as we only permit foreign ships 
to carry materials under the lease-lend 
program. Mr. Lee says further as to that 
point: 

2. If such a ship should be sunk with its 
cargo, it is purely a commercial proposition 
so far as the owners of the ship or the cargo 
are concerned. Theoretically speaking, the 
United States has no interest in the sinking 
of a ship flying the Panama fiag, even though 
she may be wholly owned by American citi- 
zens. Under normal circumstances the Amer- 
ican citizen would not think of attempting 
to invoke his Government's assistance. 


The only point I want to make here is 
that there seems to me a complete ab- 
sence of reason for the repeal of this 
section. I cannot see who is going to be 
helped, and I think those who are in 
favor of the amendment ought to show 
to the Senate in what way the lease-lend 
program is going to be assisted, because, 
unless that can be shown, the only pos- 
sible conclusion is that the proposal to 
remove this restriction is solely for the 
purpose of creating international inci- 
dents which may bring us into war, cre- 
ating international incidents at the ex- 
pense of the lives of American citizens. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

- Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has made a very well-considered 
and most forceful statement; and he has 
raised a question which has interested 
me very much. If he will permit me, 
without undertaking to interrupt him in 
his argument at any length, I should like 
to say a few words. 

Mr. TAFT. I have finished; I have 
said all I desire to say. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not intend to make 
a speech. In view of the Senator’s re- 
marks, I wish to suggest that the alter- 
ation proposed in our maritime policy is 
based fundamentally on the fact that 
the reason for that extraordinary de- 
parture from our historical policy has 
disappeared, and, therefore, we are re- 
turning to that historical policy. 

Now, let me make a statement about 
that. I voted for the Neutrality Act; I 
voted for it in the best of faith, and I 
think the Senator from Ohio the other 
day read a quotation from my remarks 
which stated my views. I will not repeat 
the quotation. I voted in the interest of 
peace. Let us see what was in our minds, 
or what was in my mind, for example. 

Mr. TAFT. Would the Senator mind 
if I should sit down and yield the floor to 
him? 

Mr. BAILEY. Not at all. 

Mr. TAFT. I have finished my re- 
marks, and I prefer to let the Senator 
speak in his own time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I had in 
my mind the hope that by that policy, 
declared in the Neutrality Act, we would 
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not be tempted into war or provoked to 
war. I think the Senator will find that 
statement in my remarks. Back of that 
hope was my knowledge from memory, 
and also from reading and rereading of 
our difficulties in the World War on the 
sea, and I have recently reread the whole 
story. 

In the first 3 years of the World War— 
1914, 1915, and 1916—the principal 
sources of irritation were with Great 
Britain. Read the correspondence, and I 
will refer you to the book; it is a two-vol- 
ume book entitled “The Maritime Policy 
of the United States in Time of War.” 
It contains all the documents and all the 
letters. We were complaining of Eng- 
land. She was arresting our ships which 
were bound to neutral ports, and we very 
earnestly complained that she was un- 
justly and unduly detaining them. I 
think we complained so earnestly that 
the German Ambassador, Mr. Bernstorff, 
became convinced that he might induce 
this country to join with Germany and 
attack England; and he assured us that 
in such an event Germany and the United 
States might restore the rights of the 
United States on the seas, and we should 
establish freedom of the seas. 

That background was in my mind, and 
I think in the minds of those who drew 
and proposed this Neutrality Act. We 
created combat zones and said, “We are 
going to eliminate all that friction at 
once.” It was not merely friction with 
Great Britain. It was not primarily fric- 
tion with Germany. It was friction with 
the belligerent nations—Germany with 
her submarines and Great Britain with 
her cruisers and destroyers. I will not go 
into the whole history of it. Great Brit- 
ain was not asserting any right to sink a 
ship on the sea. She was asserting the 
right of search and then of seizure and 
taking the ship to port. We were com- 
plaining that even in such a case she had 
no right unduly to detain our ships when 
they were bound to neutral ports. 

So we authorized the President to 
draw combat zones out of which our 
ships should keep for the purpose of 
avoiding friction with the belligerents— 
not merely with Germany, but with all 
the belligerents—and he drew the combat 
zones around the British Isles; he drew 
them along all the ports of Europe from 
above the North Sea down to Lisbon. He 
did not draw them in the Mediterranean, 
because at the time the Mediterranean 
did not seem to be involved. 

That was the reason for the exist- 
ence of the act and of the combat 
zones, It was an act of self-abnega- 
tion on the part of this country. We 
suspended our sovereign rights on the 
seas. We had always contended that 
the seas were not a no-man’s land in 
which pirates could operate, but that the 
seas were an every-man’s land in which 
all nations should have a right freely 
to operate. We began with that doc- 
trine in the first decade of this Repub- 
lic’s existence. Feeble as we were then, 
we asserted that doctrine. That had 
been the historic doctrine of our coun- 
try; but in the interest of peace and of 
our peace, under the leadership of the 
President, Congress enacted that act, 
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which was an act of great self-abnega- 
tion, 

I hear the act spoken of now with 
contempt. I have no contempt for it. 
I have no apologies for voting for it. I 
stood on this floor and said that my 
motive was peace, and the Senator so 
quoted me the other day. My motive 
was peace, 

Now, we reach a point where we find 
that that act of self-abnegation does 
not bring us either peace or security. 
That is our difficulty. If the act were 
bringing us peace and bringing us secu- 
rity, I would be right here for it. But 
what is the act bringing us? 

I will agree with the Senator about 
ships under the Panama flag. I will ex- 
press regret that this Government has 
been reduced to the humiliating neces- 
sity of flying the Panama flag in place 
of the Stars and Stripes over our ships 
on the seas that we have always declared 
to be free, and on which we have as- 
serted our sovereign rights for 150 years 
or more. I will agree with him that we 
are not directly involved by attacks on 
our ships under foreign flags. But did 
our Neutrality Act and our combat zones 
prevent the Germans, in the role, in the 
attitude, in the capacity and in the 
character of pirates and assassins, from 
shooting down the Robin Moor in the 
open seas of the world, and turning the 
helpless men and women and babies out 
in open boats a thousand miles from 
land? Did it stay their hand in the 
Red Sea? Did it stay their hand off 
Iceland with respect to the Sessa? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 1 

Mr. TAFT. If the wholly unjustified 
policy of the Robin Moor and the Lehigh 
cases were pursued by Germany, I myself 
would say that it was without justifica- 
tion, and a cause for war if sufficiently 
maintained, But let the Senator remem- 
ber that American ships have been going 
back and forth across the South Atlantic 
and from here to Lisbon during the whole 
period of the war, and the general rule 
has been that they have been in no way 
molested. 

As to the Steel Seafarer, I noticed in 
the record of the hearings that she was 
accompanied by two other ships that were 
armed, that were shooting at the air- 
planes which sank the Steel Seafarer, 
She was grouped with a number of other 
armed ships in such a way that it cer- 
tainly would be somewhat difficult for any 
hostile ship to determine which one it was 
shooting at. 

Mr. BAILEY. All right. I will agree 
with the Senator that if a ship is in an 
armed convoy it is regarded as a part of 
the convoy, and is just as subject to be 
shot down as one of the warships. That 
is our law. That is international law. 
But let us go back to the Sessa. Let us 
go back to the Robin Moor. I have not 
reached the point of our own destroyers, 
and I do not want to reach it yet. I want 
to point out just one matter that I have in 
mind. 

The Neutrality Act and the combat 
zones, the act of great self-abnegation 
and we might say of humiliation—al- 
though it was not humiliation, because 
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it was for peace, and men who do things 
for peace are not to be charged with any- 
thing like humiliation—this act of self- 
abnegation brought us nothing. Ger- 
many is operating as a pirate on the high 
seas. She shot down those ships, and 
she did not do us the courtesy to so much 
as mention the subject. She did not 
apologize, she did not disavow intent, 
The acts stand for what they are. 

I should say that if I started out of the 
Senate, and on the way out some Senator 
accidentally struck my face and turned 
around and said, “Why, I beg your par- 
don; I did not intend that,” it would be 
all right. But if some Senator smote me 
deliberately in the face and there was 
no apology, I would understand him, and 
he would understand me, too, and all the 
rules of the Senate would not avail him. 

Mr. President, I have stated what hap- 
pened; but it is not all that has happened, 
Germany has said that is the purpose, 
that is the plan, that is what she intends 
to do; and she expects us to take it. The 
question is, Will we stand for it? Having 
gone as far as we could for peace, having 
withdrawn and surrendered our rights on 
the sea, having even aided Germany to 
the extent of saying, “Well, now, we will 
not help England with our shipping, we 
will just stay out,” we find that our ac- 
tion is being treated not only with no re- 
spect, but with flagrant contempt. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It seems to me the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Ohio are not greatly at 
variance in the fundamentals. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio says that Germany’s ac- 
tion in sinking the Lehigh and the Robin 
Moor was unjustifiable, wholly defying 
international law, and is a cause for war. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me state where we 
differ. We differ on what course a 
mighty and a self-respecting government 
should pursue in those circumstances. 
How many shall she sink before we re- 
spond to her? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There was a very 
distinguished witness before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and he made 
the same admission the Senator from 
Ohio has made, but he said that they had 
not sunk enough of them yet; that we 
should wait. I said, “How many does 
the witness require?” Well, we will just 
have to wait patiently and see how many; 
and after a while, if they sink enough of 
them, then I would be in favor of doing 
something about it.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite understand 
the Senator’s argument. It seems to me 
an argument for war. I do not see that 
it is an argument for removing the ban 
On sending American ships into the war 
zone while we remain at peace. 

Mr, BAILEY. Oh, no; I am not mak- 
ing an argument for war. I believe it 
usually follows here, whenever a man 
speaks along the lines along which I am 
speaking, that he is either charged with 
going down the road to war or of being in 
favor of involving the country in war. I 
will say to the Senator, as to that, that a 
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weak policy, in which we play the worm 
and permit Hitler to kick us around, is far 
more likely to bring this country into war 
than a strong policy, in which we inform 
him that he must lay his hands off the 
rights of the United States of America; 
that he must respect our sovereignty 
under our flag; that he must have regard 
for the lives of the citizens of the United 
States of America. Hitler needs nothing 
these days so much as to be told, and to 
be told in no uncertain terms—told in 
the only language he can understand. 
Many nations have run before him. 
Great Britain ran before him for a time. 
So far as I know, the only nation which 
has stood up before him is Russia, and, 
regardless of religion and politics, I 
honor that nation and I honor those 
people, and I shall think better of them 
as long as I live. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not seeking 
to argue with the Senator; I want to 
probe his very tremendous knowledge on 
this subject, for which I havc great 
respect. 

Is the Senator contending, and does he 
believe, that among these rights which 
America has a right to assert is the right 
to load an American ship with American 
munitions and send it through a blockade 
into a belligerent port? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not arguing the 
blockade, and I am sure the Senator 
knows—I pay him the tribute as being a 
very highly intelligent and learned Sen- 
ator—that the right of blockade is one 
thing, and the right of a ship to sail the 
high seas of the world is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite agree, 
but what I am trying to ascertain is what 
belligerent port it is that we are going to 
enter after we have lifted the prohibition 
in the neutrality law, and what right 
have we in a belligerent port with a con- 
traband cargo? 

Mr. BAILEY. The ports of Great Brit- 
ain are not blockaded. No one claims 
they are. Idonot think Mr. Hitler claims 
he has an effective blockade, and the uni- 
versal law is that a blockade, to be re- 
spected, must be effective. Hitler does 
not claim that he has blockaded England. 
What Hitler did was to draw a ring 
arcund England and say to the United 
States, “If you come in here we will sink 
you.” And that was an insult, too. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], who 
sits beside me, suggests that they drew a 
ring around Iceland also. That is an in- 
sult also. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will yield to the leader 
in a moment, but I wish to finish this 
thought. 

What Germany has done is an insult 
to a mighty and self-respecting Nation. 
They shot torpedoes at our warships. 
Should we respond? Shall we have war? 
What shall we do when Germany shoots 
at an American ship? Shall we run like 
rabbits? Shall we become the contempt- 
ible coward cf all the nations? Is that 
peace? I say to my colleagues, that will 
not make peace. That is the destruction 
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of the Republic itself. If you lose your 
self-respect, I would not give 2 cents for 
you. You might be a Senator, with a 
title, but you would not be a Senator. 
You have to be a man before you are a 
Senator. 

Mr. President, that is not all, either. 
Germany shot at our ships. She has noti- 
fied us that she is going to shoot at our 
ships when she gets good and ready. She 
plunged a torpedo into the side of the 
Kearny, killing 11 of our American sailors, 
and do Senators tell us that we should 
take that lying down? I am astonished. 
The Senators themselves would not take 
it lying down. 

The United States is a great nation, 
but if we were a little nation, and when 
we were a little nation, we would not take 
that. We challenged Great Britain and 
France together in the Napoleonic wars 
in the first decade of the last century. We 
asserted our rights on the high seas of 
the world, and fought it out in a war 
finally. So, Mr. President, that is the 
historie character of cur country. 

Just a word about that. The United 
States does not have to get into war to 
resent what Hitler does. We have got to 
defend our ships; if it takes every battle- 
ship, we have got to defend them. They 
carry the lives of American citizens, and 
a country that has no care for the lives of 
its citizens does not deserve the allegiance 
of its citizens. A country whose flag does 
not protect me on the high seas of the 
world is not fit to be called my country. 
I do not think of the flag as just the sym- 
bol to sing about, to hurray about. I 
think of that flag as something that is 
floating above me, that commands the 
respect of the greatest nations on the 
earth for the humblest man if he be an 
American. 

Mr. Hitler cannot do what he is doing 
without positive, undoubting action by 
this country. We propose to arm our 
ships. Senators say, “Well an armed 
ship is no match for a submarine.” I 
will agree to that. We have always had 
a right to arm our ships. Ships have 
always been armed until modern times— 
at least, since we had arms. We said 
they should not be armed. We made a 
great gesture of peace, and Hitler shot 
them down. That was the respect he 
paid us. Now we are going to arm them. 
That, at least, will keep the submarines 
under the surface, we hope, and I hope 
that if one arises to attack an American 
ship somebody will take good aim and 
shoot a hole through it and send it to 
the bottom to rot on the floor of the sea. 

If the reason for the existence of the 
Neutrality Act were here, I would still be 
for it. If the reason fer the existence 
of combat zones were here, I would be for 
the Neutrality Act. But we have gone 
the limit of our patience. We walked the 
second mile with Hitler. He asked for 
our cloak and we gave him our coat. He 
now asks for our soul. He shall not have 
it. He cannot take it. The soul of 
America is speaking. This country is not 
going to lose its soul. 

That does not necessarily mean war, 
Mr. President. It does mean defense; 
and if when my country rises to the de- 
fense of her ships and her men, and is 
put to the point of defending them with 
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guns, if somebody shoots back, if it is 
said that that is war, I will say, “All 
right; it will be war to the bitter end.” 
And when we get through it will be 100 
years before another nation will under- 
take to drive the American flag off the 
seas of the world. It will be 100 years 
before another nation will turn helpless 
men and women bearing the name of 
Americans out in the midst of the sea. 

So, Mr. President, I have undertaken 
to meet this inquiry here. It is not a 
question of whether England has enough 
ships or not. I do not know whether she 
has enough ships. It is not a question of 
England’s need. I do not undertake to 
pass upon her need. The question here 
is the self respect and the self defense of 
the United States of America. 

We went far to no avail. We went far 
with pacific measures, and measures of 
self-sacrifice, and measures of self- 
abnegation and to no avail. We were 
dealing with a man who had no capacity 
to appreciate anything of that sort, and 
who interpreted it as weakness, and as 
fear, and as cowardice, and we are going 
to give him his answer. 

Yes, we will arm the ships. They will 
go to the ports of the world. And he may 
sink our ships and we will sink his. And 
when we get through the United States of 
America will have her flag flying on all 
the oceans, and our citizens will be safe 
in all the seas, and I hope and pray that 
Hitler’s assassins, and the pirates, and 
the oppressors, will be extirpated from 
the earth. 

Our country has a mission in those 
matters not only with respect to itself 
but with respect to mankind. This coun- 
try was founded on the principle that this 
is a government of laws and not of men. 
This Government draws its strength from 
its devotion to the reign of law, not only 
here, but the reign of law on the high 
seas. We would like to see the reign of 
law everywhere. 

I go back to Wocdrow Wilson’s message 
to the Congress. When he came here he 
asked us to recognize that Germany was 
making war upon us. He was not satis- 
fied merely to call out the names of the 
9 or 10 ships that Germany had sunk 
without trace, and without warning, and 
without mercy, and without the slight- 
est regard to our rights or the slightest 
respect for us. Senators will find in the 
second or third paragraph of that great 
address that he referred to the fact that 
the Germans were sinking the ships of all 
nations. 

Now hear me, Senators, a moment. 
The seas are not ours, but the rights on 
the seas are ours, and the seas are as 
much ours as they are anyone else’s. It 
is not a no-man’s land. It is a part of 
the duty, it is of the essence of the mis- 
sion of the American Republic to restore 
those rights, and to reestablish the reign 
of law on the high seas of the world, 

Shall we run from that duty? If it is 
necessary to shoot, let us shoot. If it is 
necessary to arm, let us do so; for if we 
do not we shall have surrendered the high 
seas and our rights thereon to the first 
oppressor, the first invader, the first dic- 
tator, the first assassin, the first pirate 
who chooses to come forth and aim a gun 
at us and run us out. 
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For more than 150 years the United 
States has not been that sort of a coun- 
try. God helping me, it is not that sort 
of a country now, and I do not believe it 
will ever become that sort of a country. 
I am not concerned about how many 
ships England has. I am not concerned 
about how much tonnage is available to 
other nations. Having pursued the path- 
way of peace, having gone far in self- 
abnegation, I am concerned that my 
country shall reassert her rights, and, 
reasserting her rights, shall reassert her 
power to the utmost. I am not afraid, 
We have the power. We must assemble 
it. We must organize it. We must do 
something about the miserable, damna- 
ble kusiness of arresting our production; 
but we can do it. We will come to that, 
too. We will summon to the vindication 
of the flag, of our rights, and of our mis- 
sion to establish the reign of law on the 
high seas of the world, every atom of the 
power of the mightiest and noblest na- 
tion of all time. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
I have said much more than I intended 
to say at this time. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
who has just spoken, never takes the floor 
without making really challenging re- 
marks. He causes everyone to do some 
thinking if he has not already done so. 
Long before I had the privilege of sitting 
in this body I regarded him as one of the 
great statesmen of this country. I have 
prepared a speech which I shall deliver, 
but before referring to my manuscript 
I wish to say a few words in relation to 
what the Senator from North Carolina 
has said: 

He spoke of the flag of this country. 
I believe that in that flag 131,000,000 
people are represented. I believe that 
that flag will continue to be unfurled to 
the breezes of the earth long after Hitler 
is gone. I believe that Mr. Hitler knows 
something about the temper of this coun- 
try; and in my written speech I am chal- 
lenging the correctness of the President’s 
conclusion, in which he said something 
to the effect that Hitler was trying to 
scare America. In my speech I have said 
that I believe that if we are fools enough 
to be precipitated into this war now we 
are playing Hitler’s game. 

Yes; Hitler knows that America is not 
afraid. Mr. President, when we are talk- 
ing about getting into war there comes 
to my mind a remark which I heard on 
the streets of this city, to the following 
effect: “If you are going to take a tiger 
by the tail you had better have something 
with which to knock his head off.“ To me 
that is a plagiarism of something I heard 
long ago in the woods of Wisconsin: “If 
you are going to take a polecat by the 
head you had better have something with 
which to knock his rear off.” [Laughter. ] 
That advice is pertinent to the issue 
which we are discussing. 

Mr. President, I speak on the pending 
joint resolution. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 237), as proposed 
to be amended by the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 (relating to commerce with 
states engaged in armed conflict), and sec- 
tion 3 of such act (relating to combat areas) 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939 (relating to the arming of American 
vessels) is hereby repealed; and, during the 
unlimited national emergency proclaimed by 
the President on May 27, 1941, the President 
is authorized, through such agency as he may 
designate, to arm or to permit or cause to be 
armed, any American vessel as defined in such 
act. The provisions of section 16 of the 
Criminal Code (relating to bonds from armed 
vessels on clearing) shall not apply to any 
such vessel. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Webster, 
speaking in his reply to Hayne’s speech, 
began his address with this statement: 

When the mariner has been tossed for 
many days in thick weather and on unknown 
seas he naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earliest glance at 
the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain 
how far the elements have driven him from 
his true course. 


In endeavoring to ascertain whether 
we have been driven from our true course 
we find that we are discussing this issue, 
Mr. President: Should we at this time 
repeal the present law, which prohibits 
the arming of our merchant ships and 
the sailing of those ships carrying con- 
traband through the war zone? We are 
not discussing the question of whether 
or not the Neutrality Act should have 
been passed in the first place. I shall 
refer to that matter later as an indi- 
cation of what I consider was the blind- 
ness of the leaders of this Nation then, 
indicating that there were blinders over 
their eyes and that they did not recog- 
nize the world condition which then 
existed. 

But, Mr. President, there is a larger 
issue. It might be phrased in this way: 
What has America to gain by changing 
the law at this time? Would the pro- 
posed step lead us directly down the path 
to war? 

My very being tHrilled with the words 
of the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina when he told how America 
would respond to an insult. But we are 
discussing war now, and the remarks of 
the Senator from North Carolina brought 
that fact to the front. 

At the outset let me state the basis for 
my conclusions on foreign policy. In so 
doing I can debate with more clarity the 
issues involved in this discussion. My 
conclusions on foreign policies are based, 
first, on the belief—and I measure my 
words—that the best interests of the 
United States would be served by the 
defeat of Hitler. I fervently desire the 
defeat of Hitler and everything he repre- 
sents. Ido not want any action of mine 
to be construed as appeasement of Hitler. 
Let me add that I do not favor any in- 
ternal appeasement, either. The state- 
ment I have made coincides with the 
views of every other Senator. I have 
heard the strictest of isolationists ın this 
body make that statement. So that will 
help clear the atmosphere. 

Second. I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede without any oratorical persuasion 
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by the Chief Executive that it would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
live in a Hitler-dominated world. I do 
not concede that he could ever dominate 
America. 

Third. I am willing to agree that in 
the event of a British defeat the train 
of consequences attendant on a Hitler 
victory would conflict with the best in- 
terests of the United States in this 
hemisphere in a way which might 
eventually force a military conflict be- 
tween us and Hitler. 

Fourth. I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede sincerity to those who honestly feel 
that in view of the strong possibility of 
our eventual conflict with Hitler it is 
better for us to participate now with 
British assistance than to do so at a later 
date with virtually no allies outside this 
hemisphere. I do not agree with that 
conclusion, but I can readily concede its 
sincerity—a sincerity, however, which I 
cannot admit in the views of those self- 
deluded individuals who still contend 
that if this measure passes it will be 
another measure short of war. It means 
war. 

Fifth. I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
each and every measure which bolsters 
our own defense in this hemisphere, and 
I favored assistance to Britain by mak- 
ing available to the British Purchasing 
Commission adequate purchasing power 
with which to purchase directly the sup- 
plies required by Britain—a policy which 
might have given more assistance to the 
British than the lease-lend program. So 
far, the evidence shows that Britain has 
received only $500,000,000 worth of goods 
under that program. 

Sixth. If it were demonstrated on the 
basis of actual factual reports that it was 
necessary, I could see merit in a pro- 
posal to implement the Lease-Lend Act 
in conformity with our established Amer- 
ican policy by having the Chief Execu- 
tive take action to make available to 
Britain, under British registry, such mer- 
chant ships as may be available for carry- 
ing supplies to Britain and her allies. 
Such ships could be unarmed or armed, 
and could sail into any belligerent zone, 
without involving the United States. 

Seventh. I believe we are still unpre- 
pared for war. Consequently, I believe 
we must do everything we can to post- 
pone any military conflict until we are 
prepared and then—and only if it were 
necessary—we would at least be ready to 
participate effectively and on a basis 
which would be fairer to the American 
boys, and to the mothers who gave the 
boys, whose lives we would be risking. 
Until the time when we are prepared, 
however, our negligence has robbed us of 
any alternative. 

I want to repeat that statement: Our 
negligence has robbed us of any alter- 
native. We have no choice. Unless war 
is thrust upon us by force of circum- 
stance, we cannot court an unprepared 
involvement which would send our in- 
adequately trained boys to a slaughter 
of the innocents into a battle which we 
could win only at a cost much dearer 
now than it would have to be if we were 
prepared. 

Eighth. Partly because I believe we are 
unprepared I have opposed each and 
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every measure wnich appeared to be di- 
rected toward an unwarranted involve- 
ment, and I shall continue to oppose 
measures looking toward an unwar- 
ranted involvement, 

Ninth. Along with 85 percent of our 
people—and I have previously stated this 
fully in the Senate—I belong to a group 
which is fully aware of all of the dan- 
gers which confront us, but which is also 
aware of the grave dangers of immediate 
involvement—dangers rendered graver 
by our unpreparedness. This group 
does not believe that we can forever 
have peace merely for the asking, but 
it does not propose to seek any unwar- 
ranted involvement; it does not propose 
to initiate an undeclared war for an un- 
prepared people, 

Speaking over the radio in Wisconsin, 
on August 11, 1941, to my own constit- 
uency, I said: 

Petween 80 and 85 percent of cur pecple 
have clearly indicated that they do not want 
the managers of government to commit any 
overt act which would precipitate this coun- 
try into war. It would be a serious tragedy 
at this time— 


I continued— 
for either the Executive or any of his cfi- 


cers or the Congress to disregard the wishes 
of the people. In my opinion— 


And I measure my words again— 
there is not over 1 percent of the people who 
can be classified as strict interventionists, 
and— 


And I measure my words now in this 
statement— 
there is not over 5 percent of the people 
who could be classified as strict isolation- 
ists In between these two groups are found 
the great mess of the American people, who 
are calmly— 


Thank God—and the ability to ap- 
praise calmly is an ability not always 
found in Washington— 

appraising the international situation, who 
are aware of the terrible tragedies and the 
cost of war, and who realize that this Nation 
has been set apart for a great and noble 
purpose. 


Let me repeat those words: 


This Nation has been set apart for a great 
and noble purpose. 


Let me step aside from my prepared 
manuscript to tell the Senate a little his- 
torical incident. In 1781, when our 
fathers were looking for that light which 
would guide them, they designed the first 
great seal of America. On one side of 
that seal they put the words “Novus 
ordo seclorum.” 

Listen, Mr. President. Here was the 
beginning of a new order for mankind, 
and it means literally, “New order of the 
ages.” Hitler’s new order was not con- 
templated. Here was the first time a 
people reached out and recognized the 
fact that they were instrumentalities for 
a divine purpose; and they put it in the 
old Latin language, and printed it on one 
side of their seal. Above it they put, in 
Latin, “Annuit coeptis,” referring to the 
Deity: “He has ruled from the begin- 
ning.” Then on the other side they put, 
in Latin, “E pluribus unum”—“One from 
many.” 2 

Yes; we are the new order of the ages; 
and it behooves us calmly to recognize 
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the thing which has been put into our 
hands to carry out. We are not afraid 
of Hitler. No. 

I say again that Hitler knows that. 

Mr. President, the other day the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr Lucas]—and 
Iam glad to see him in the Senate—com- 
mented upon a letter ne had received 
from a clergyman. The letter from that 
man of the cloth closed with this state- 
ment —and I quote. Listen: 

We should do everything honorable within 
our power to avoid war, even to the suffering 
of injuries and insults. 


I agree with those sentiments. I also 
agree with the sentiment expressed when 
this clergyman added: 


We Americans hate, we detest, we abomi- 
nate war. 


Mr LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment since he has 
mentioned my name? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin agree with the entire article 
I put in? 

Mr. WILEY. I must say to the distin- 
guished Senator that the language I 
heard him read is what I have quoted. 
So I am not in a position to say whether 
I agree with the whole letter. 

But what I particularly want to stress 
in the Recor is the fact that that man 
was thinking things through when he 
said: 

Even to the suffering of tnjurles and in- 
sults— 


Recognizing that when an insult cc- 
curs the natural tendency in human 
beings is immediately to return the 
insult. The result is an unbalanced in- 
tellect, and both parties get injured, and, 
as I shall develop later, in the words of 
Thomas Jefferson, generally no- good 
follows. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret exceedingly that 
the able Senator from Wisconsin savy. fit 
to read ouly a part of the very able, pa- 
triotic, and vitriolic address against Hit- 
ler made upon the part of this very 
distinguished clergyman from Illinois. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator 

Mr. LUCAS, I should like to finish. 

Mr. WILEY. I can repeat the words 
of the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan and say that you can write your own 
ticket on what you want to say about 
Hitler. I do not care what you say about 
him, so far as 1 am concerned. No lan- 
guage could depict the suffering and ter- 
rible injury he has inflicted upon hu- 
manity. However, I do not desire to be 
diverted from my argument, I will say to 
the Senator from Illinois. In his good 
time he can develop further what he 
thinks about Hitler. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield for 
one more question? : 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only reason I inter- 
rupted the very able and elcquent Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was, primarily, be- 
cause he referred-to a statement which 
I put into the Recorp on Monday last, 
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and he chose to select one little sentence 
in the particular statement to prove 
some point he was making; and, in fair- 
ness to myself and in fairness to the dis- 
tinguished clergyman whose statement I 
had the honor to put into the Recorp, I 
think that the Senator ought to have 
read it all, instead of selecting one par- 
ticular part in attempting to prove his 
point. 

Mr. WILEY. I am sorry that the dis- 
tinguished Senator should say that. I 
said nothing that reflected on anything 
he put into the Recorp. What I was try- 
ing to do was to show that this distin- 
guished man of the cloth, to whom the 
Senator from Illinois referred, was trying 
to bring balance into the picture here in 
America, which, God knows, Washington 
needs, and which the Senate needs, and 
to show that before we think of plunging 
this great Nation into the maelstrom of 
war, with all its consequences, we had 
better be judicious; we had better be wil!- 
ing to consider taking a little insult; we 
had better become prepared, if we are to 
pick up a-polecat by the head to knock 
off his rear. There was nothing derog- 
atory to the position of the distinguished 
Senator whom I always admire, and who 
lives in a great State adjoining mine; in 
fact, a part of that State, perhaps the 
largest part, once belonged to Wisconsin, 
and was taken from Wisconsin: 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to quote 
from a letter I received from a clergy- 
man in Washington: 

These people, especially thcse coming from 
the farms, the hamlets, and the lake counties 
of the great Northwest, have left Europe far 
behind. They have love for their ancestral 
homes, but they do not desire to return there. 
Neither do they desire to share in Europe's 
many wars, 


One of the finest men in this city wrote 
that-to me: ; 

Mr, President, I was privileged to at- 
tend the Navy Day dinner in Washıngton 
and I heard the President speak, but I 
do not agree with the President’s con- 
clusion when he says— 


The purpose of Hitler’s attack was to 


frighten the American people off the high 
seas. 


I credit Hitler with more acumen. I 
despise and hate all he stands for, but I 
have not closed my eyes to the diabolical 
efficiency and perverted wisdom he has 
put into play and action; but he knows 
Americans do not frighten easily from off 
the high seas. 

Mr. President, Hitler has outstripped 
Napoleon, and we had better stop and do 
a little thinking if we are going to outstrip 
Hitler. The world is Hitler’s stage, so he 
thinks, and that requires that we get 
what has been called a perspective of the 
whole picture. 

I wish to digress here to pay my compli- 
ments to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], who this morning 
for an hour or so developed in language 
beautiful and constructive, as he always 
does, great thoughts on American ideal- 
ism. He is always learned and ready 
with histcrical allusions, and I always 
listen with rapt attention to him. It is 
said he was a teacher; he is still teach- 
ing in the United States Senate, and 
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blessed must be the lad who sat at his 
feet and heard him discuss great subjects. 

I said I was at the Navy Day dinner and 
heard the President’s speech. I disagree 
with his statement. 

Mr. President, I do not want to play 
Hitler’s game; I do not want America in 
its hate of wrong to lose its perspective 
and sense of direction. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey] said we would not, as individuals, 
take certain things but would strike back. 
The greatest Teacher of all time said that 
it did not pay to strike back. He said to 
turn the other cheek. It worked, and I 
do not understand how a man can live to 
be 50 without realizing that it does work. 
In everyday life it works. The man who 
has not a chip on his shoulder, the man 
who has understanding, the man who is 
not scowling and ready to knock the 
other fellow’s “block” off, but is ready to 
aid, is the one who succeeds. Even in 
this great body all Members are courteous 
and compliment their fellows. Why? 
Because it is a law of life, and it pays. 

I say I do not want to play Hitler’s 
game. I do not want America, in its 
hate of wrong, to lose its perspective, its 
sense of direction. Speaking of individ- 
uals, sometimes I have heard men in this 
body apologize on the floor of the Senate 
for their crude remarks, their mistakes. 
Yes; and immediately the storm is over. 
But when there is a crack back, the storm 
is on. 

A few years ago, Mr. President, all 
America hated war. Stop and think 
now. Because of our justifiable and 
readily understandable hate of wrong do- 
ers, we must not lose the perspective and 
vision which are so much needed in these 
days. Hitler’s atrocities and enslave- 
ment of other peoples are real facts but 
in trying to find an answer to the present 
world situation, and at the same time to 
keep America safe and free, we will only 
incapacitate ourselves for constructive 
action if we go blind with hatred. 

Storms! TI recall the incident a year 
ago last February when coming out of 
Dallas, Tex., at 2 o’clock in the morning 
on a great liner of the air a storm struck, 
but the man who was at the helm of the 
airplane went up above the clouds and 
above the storm, where we could look be- 
low and see the conflict of nature. We 
had risen above the storm. To someone 
that may sound metaphysical; but what 
we are doing now is getting so close to 
this storm that we cannot see anything 
else but the lightning. So I pray for the 
perspective which is always obliterated 

when hatred comes into the picture. 

It will be remembered that Saul of 
Tarsus went blind because of his hatred 
for the Christians. Yes; hatred alone is 
blindness. In the days that are here and 
that are coming we shall need guidance 
and direction, and they can be obtained 
only if we go up onto the Mount of 
Vision and see all things in perspective, 
and do not have our souls continually 
filled with hate. 

Before we endeavor to analyze the 
world situation from the perspective of 
menaces on two oceans, I should like to 
mention the immediate issue as discussed 
by the senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Vanpenserc], who, in my opinion, 
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made one of the most analytical and logi- 
cal speeches it has been my privilege to 
hear since I came to the Senate. He 
completely answered the immediate issue, 
demonstrating clearly and conclusively 
why we should not at this time arm our 
merchant ships and authorize their sail- 
ing through the war zone; and my col- 
league [Mr. La FOLLETTE] demonstrated 
that armed merchant ships would be in- 
effective against submarine attacks. 

It seems to me definitely that if we 
arm our merchant ships and send them 
through the war zone, we shall have to 
convoy those ships. In fact, the Presi- 
dent said in his speech that was what we 
were going todo. If we convoy our ships 
carrying munitions of war, can anyone in 
his reasonable senses say that does not 
mean war? 

I stated that I thought the President 
was mistaken in his conclusion that the 
purpose of Hitler’s submarine attack on 
our ships was to frighten the American 
people off the high seas In my opinion, 
that was not his object or purpose. I 
said “in my opinion”; and when I say it 
is my opinion, I can tell you frankly that 
it is the opinion of a great many thinking 
persons. I am going to tell you what I 
think Hitler had in mind, and that is why 
I said I hope we are not dupes enough to 
play Hitler’s game. 

He knows that we are sending large 
quantities of material, including planes, 
tanks, munitions, food, and so forth, to 
Britain and Russia and into the Far East 
and the Near East. He has been trying 
to get Japan actively into the fight, has 
he not? Japan is cautious, and well 
she might be. Until Hitler’s latest move 
in Russia, where he has successfully at- 
tacked along the whole line of late, Japan 
was very backward about doing anything 
further. She wants to be “in on the kill,” 
but she remembers Italy’s experience. 
She wants to be sure. Therefore she has 
not been willing to go all the way out for 
Hitler. At least she is not willing to take 
the chance, knowing what she does know 
about our stand toward further aggres- 
sion in the East, until it appears to her 
satisfaction that Hitler’s “world order” 
is going to be established as a certainty. 

Hitler has studied this situation and 
has viewed the constant increase in sup- 
plies going to Britain, the Near East and 
the Far East, and Russia. He undoubt- 
edly knows the unprepared condition of 
our Army, and our unpreparedness ex- 
cept on the sea. He further knows that 
if America can be dragged into this war 
it will mean that our people will demand 
that we equip ourselves first, and thus 
lessen the supplies that will go to Britain. 
He realizes that most of our fleet is in 
the Pacific, and he is conscious of an 
unplayed trump card in his agreement— 
the tripartite treaty—with Japan, which 
calls for the assistance of Japan if Ger- 
many is attacked. Yes; Hitler is trying 
to inveigle this country into war, trying 
to get us to commit an overt act which 
will bring Japan into action against us, 
resulting in our having two wars on our 
hands dt the same time, one in the east 
and one in the west. 

No; do not discount the human wisdom 
of Hitler and his geopolitic crowd. Never 
before, probably, in the history of the 
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world were 1,000 human beings assembled 
together who had so much worldly and 
diabolical human wisdom as they have 
exhibited. 

Mr. President, are we going to play 

Hitler’s game in his way, or are we going 
to keep our heads, measure the possible 
effect of our actions, and play the game 
in our way? Every thinking person 
knows that a great international poker 
game of war is on. There is not any 
question about that. That was really the 
theme of the discussion of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Bartey]. He indicated the impor- 
tance of each move. Let us get this 
country into a position where we do not 
have to bluff. That means looking after 
the home front. That means getting our 
boys equipped. That means getting 
tanks; that means getting antiaircraft 
guns; that means engaging in the field of 
invention so that we can outwit Hitler in 
every move he makes, 
. Mr. President, there has been no ade- 
quate reply to the recent exposé of our 
inadequate production by the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. If Hit- 
ler gets us into a shooting war in the 
Atlantic, especially if the situation in 
Russia should become more critical, we 
may wake up some fine morning to find 
ourselves engaged in the east and west 
with our Navy divided. It is possible that 
some folks in their blindness are playing 
Hitler’s game—some folks who are accus- 
ing others of doing so. I prefer to play 
the game in the American way. This 
land is entitled to the best we all have 
in this crisis, 

Mr. President, “one war at a time” was 
Lincoln’s idea. You remember that 
Stanton, when he was Secretary of War 
during the Civil War, wrote an insulting 
letter to the British Minister. Lincoln 
fortunately got hold of that letter. We 
were engaged in a war with the South, 
and Lincoln redrafted the letter. He 
said, “Mr. Secretary, one war at a time.” 
Would to God that there were a Lincoin 
in the councils of our Nation now. 
Would that there were those who were 
less worldly wise, and more governed by 
the things of the spirit. 

Mr, President, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the argument of the 
junior Senator from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] 
day before yesterday. I always listen 
when he speaks, first, because he has the 
lucidity of expression of a Macaulay, and, 
second, because he has an interesting 
manner of delivery, and expresses him- 
self with forceful conviction. 

A few nights ago I was speaking in 
Wilmington, Del. At the banquet table 
there was a very distinguished woman 
from Ohio, and during our discussion 
there was mentioned the manner of ap- 
proach which appeals to emotion, the 
manner of approach which interjects 
hatred into the picture. She stated to me 
that no politician could disregard the 
fact that in this period an appeal to the 
emotions rather than to reason was the 
most effective. 

Mr. President, I have always felt that 
the Senate of the United States was a 
place where reason should guide our argu- 
ments, and where there is no room for 
unreasoning appeals to emotion. If this 
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woman’s statement is correct—eand those 
who hear me can judge it—and 90 per- 
cent of the people's acts are determined 
by emotions rather than by calm judg- 
ment and reason, perhaps right here we 
have the very reason why the world today 
is in its present condition. Of course, 
Mussolini and Hitler are very adept in 
the emotional appeal, which we must seek 
to avoid in this land. 

This situation presents a real challenge 
to us. If, through the instrumentality 
of this great body, we could raise by 5 or 
10 percent the number of people who 
form their judgments through reason in- 
stead of emotion, perhaps we would find 
the answer to the problem of war, and of 
many of our post-armament problems 
which will arise. Senators will nofice 
that I said “post-armament.” I pray to 
God it will not be “post-war” problems.” 

I shall not take the time to answer 
in particular the attack by the Senator 
from Florida Mr. PEPPER] upon the vot- 
ing records of those who disagreed with 
him. I shall make just one exception. 
I have expressed on the record my rea- 
sons for every vote I have cast on major 
propositions since I came to the Senate. 
The future, and only the future—not the 
immediate future—will determine which 
group of Senators had the larger and the 
more constructive vision. The exception 
I make is my position on the appropria- 
tion under the Lease-Lend Act. On that 
I assigned, among others, the following 
reasons why I would vote against the ap- 
propriation. I bring up the reasons now, 
because we have since voted ancther 
lease-lend bill, and I think America 
should know what our managers in gov- 
ernment are doing with this money. 

My first reason was as a protest against 
the President’s failure to inform Con- 
gress what steps he is taking to secure 
collateral security for the people’s money, 
which will be spent for Britain under the 
terms of the Lease-Lend Act. It will 
amount to $13,000,000,000. and we have 
not yet had any assurance that collateral 
will be demanded, whether it is South 
American collateral or some other. My 
suggestion was “pooh-poohed” in this 
body a few days ago when I raised the 
question of taking South American col- 
lateral. One Senator said: “What is it 
worth?” Well, Britain has between four 
and five billion dollars in South Amer- 
ican collateral, and if it is worthless, let 
us get it anyway, because if this war re- 
sults in a stalemate, or if Hitler should 
win, he will not have to fire a shot to take 
over South America financially, if he gets 
control of all those securities. In the 
name of common sense and love of coun- 
try, why have not cur managers of gov- 
ernment seen to it that that collateral 
has been put up behind the money that 
is to be used? 

The second reason was because of the 
utter lack of any disposition on the part 
of the administration to cut down on 
nondefense items. That is a pretty good 
reason. It is only recently that they 
have started combining two or three 
agencies, cutting down a little here and 
there. 

The third reason was as a protest 
against the laxity in the easy spending 
of the people’s money. 
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Fourth, because the power of the Con- 
gress with reference to appropriations 
and other matters has become synony- 
meus with the “must” requests or dic- 
tates of the Executive. 

My colleague the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] spoke ear- 
nestly and well yesterday on the subject 
of the post-war problems A little vision 
now, a little foresight now, will without 
any question antidote those tremendcus 
problems which are coming into being. 
Shall we lose our mental equilibrium so 
completely in our hatred for all that Hit- 
ler has done that we.will lose all that is 
sacred and fine at home? No. A little 
foresight will save us. Out my way tne 
people call it “horse sense.” Senators 
will remember that Dooley says, Com- 
mon sense, bejabbers, they call it com- 
mon, but it is the scarcest commodity 
on the market.” I agree with that con- 
clusion. Common sense—yes; it is the 
scarcest commodity on the market. 

In arguing the particular measure be- 
fore us, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida went into a great defense of the 
President’s policy. He quoted his Chi- 
cago speech. He inferred, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma said 
bluntly—and that is why 1 reply at this 
time—that the lag in production, and 
all the past and present unpreparedness 
of the Nation—it is admitted it is un- 
prepared—was due to those who oppose 
the President’s policy. I cannot let that 
statement go unchallenged. 

Since 1933 that wing of the Democratic 
Party known as the New Deal group has 
been in absolute control of government. 
The same year the President came into 
power Hitler came upon the stage of 
action. Our managers in government 
alone had access to the reports of our 
consuls, ambassadors, and cur intelli- 
gence officers. These reports in 1935 
were apparently what occasioned the 
President’s Chicago speech. He and his 
associates alone knew the progress of 
Hitler’s planning. They alone were ac- 
quainted with the tremendous prepared- 
ness program which was being put into 
effect by him, the material he was as- 
sembling, the millions of troops he was 
training, the tremendous factories and 
plants that were being put to war pur- 
poses, the tens of thousands of airplanes 
that were being built, the tens of thou- 
sands of tanks. Yet despite all this in- 
formation, what efforts were being made 
previous to 1939, just 2 years ago, to put 
this country in a position for defense— 
for aggressive and offensive defense? I 
need not tell of the delay since 1939, a de- 
lay which can be attributed only to the 
group which controlled a majority in 
both houses of Congress. 

The same leadership in 1935 brought 
about the enactment of the so-called neu- 
trality law, which they now seek to re- 
peal. I mention this at this time only 
because the whole situation presents 
either an utter lack of comprehension of 
the world situation that was in the mak- 
ing, or the worst kind of an isolated men- 
tality which could not or would not rec- 
ognize facts. 

Along this particular line, because 
there has been so much said about isola- 
tionists, I want to particularly stress an- 
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other kind of isolationism which I think 
has become very apparent in the minds 
of our interventionist friends. 

What do I mean? Why, many of them 
have isolated themselves from the lessons 
of history. They have put the blinders 
on so they cannot see. They are so close 
to the present and to the terrific catas- 
trophe which has happened to other na- 
tions that they have forgotten the teach- 
ings of Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln, and the lessons of the last World 
War. Instead of refraining from en- 
tangling alliances they actually would be- 
come meddlers. Many of them cannot 
see the change in the technique of war 
or the dominating influence of an air 
navy. They hate so bitterly that they 
have isolated themselves from the effect 
upon our economy and our way of life 
of a war in our unprepared condition. 
They cannot see that if we become in- 
volved we not only will be in “an all-out 
war,” but America herself will be “all 
out.” The minute we get in, we will not 
simply be operating under the lease-lend 
bill. Everything here, all our manpower, 
all our institutions, all our material 
wealth, no longer is for assistance to 
Britain, but is thrown into the caldron. 

No, Mr, President, they cannot see that. 
They have isolated themselves so they 
cannot see that they have repudiated all 
the arguments they made during the con- 
sideration of the lease-lend bill, all the 
pledges they have made to the American 
people, that our ships would not be used 
to carry materials to a combatant nation 
or be sent through a war zone. They 
have isolated themselves so they cannot 
see that hate and emotion and propa- 
ganda have had their deadly effect. 
They have isolated themselyes so they 
cannot see the imminent danger in being 
compelled to fight two wars at one time. 

Mr. President, when I came to the Sen- 
ate I listened to the voice of one who is 
no longer with us—the great Borah. In 
the short period in which I knew him I 
learned to love him. I visited with him 
in his office and talked with him in the 
cloak room. I listened to his voice on 
the floor. He was a man of deep con- 
victions. He was not infallible. He did 
not pretend to know everything. I ad- 
mit that he did not have one of these 
crystal balls which so many persons in 
Washington seem to have, into which 
they can look and tell just what is going 
to happen next week, c next month, or 
next year. No, Borah was not that type; 
he was simply a plain, blunt, straight 
thinker. 

Mr. President, he spoke from this desk: 
near which I now stand, and I was sit- - 
ting a couple of desks from him. I re- 
member him getting up one day when he 
was not feeling so well, and I remember 
how he made it clear that taking the one 
step would lead to taking the second step, 
and he told us, and his words were pro- 
phetic, that Senators would stand up and 
say, “I will never vote to send our boys 
into another European war,” and then in 
the course of time they would forget that 
statement. He made clear what war and 
hate and propaganda for war would do to 
high-minded and determined men. 

Mr. President, I will not forget that 
speech, because everything he said seems 
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to be coming true. I have heard Sena- 
tors take the floor and say, “I will never 
vote for war. I will never vote to send 
our boys to Europe”—Senators who now 
take the position that they will vote in 
favor of the pending joint resolution, 
which will send boys to Europe. Oh, it 
need not be an expeditionary force, but 
it will result in sending them through the 
war zone on American ships, ships loaded 
with munitions and contraband. That 
will be sending ther. to Europe. Then 
the time of destruction will come, then 
sinkings will occur, 

Ah, Senators heard earlier: today the 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas], who 
said that war was the result of outraged 
justice, quoting Aristotle. Well, that is 
a subject of debate. We recognize that 
international law was changed, so far as 
America was concerned, by the neutrality 
law. and perhaps if I had been here at 
that time I would not have voted for 
that change, but I was not here. But 
international law befcre the change and 
interne*ional law now says in substance 
that when a noncombatant nation sends 
out its ships filled with contraband, those 
ships are subject to be taken over by the 
enemy or sunk. 

We ao not know what neutrality is any 
longer. We have violated almost every 
rule of neutrality known in international 
law. I said some time ago that Hitler 
would determine when we get into this 
war; and if Congress shall pass the pend- 
ing measure, Hitler wiil determine when 
we get into the war. The tripartite 
treaty provides that if we attack Ger- 
many, Japan must come in, We should 
not let this evil genius be in a position to 
say thet war has resulted from the overt 
act of the United States. The exercise 
of a little human wisdom now may pay 
big dividends to our beloved country here- 
after. 

So I ask whether this is the time to 
take steps which mean war, or whether 
it is not better to follow the course sug- 
gested in the report of the minority of 
the House Military Affairs Committee? 
Or why not follow the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DanaHER! that Britain utilize her own 
ships now going from New York to Aus- 
tralia? These ships, British owned, could 
be used in the Atlantic traffic from our 
shores to Britain to carry the material 
and contraband to Britain which she 
gets here in America, and our ships could 
substitute on the safer routes between 
New York and Australia. 

Is there anything wrong about such a 
suggestion? I am thinking in terms of 
hospitals filled with wounded. I am 
thinking in terms of cross on cross in 
Flanders Field again. I am thinking in 
terms cf an America sick with war. Must 
we now in this moment so lose our per- 
spective that we think in terms of re- 
taliation instead of thinking in terms of 
preserving human lives and human 
values? 

Mr. President, in making these state- 
ments I do so realizing that we are not 
witnessing just another war. Of course, 
there is included in this war the struggle 
for world markets, territories, colonies, 
economic and political controls. Those 
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questions are all involved in this war, 
because it is a war between two great 
forces. 

I must say that I am surprised that 
none of the proponents of the joint reso- 
lution have advanced the argument that 
this is a conflict between the demccratic 
ideal and nihilism. I will admit that it 
is. I believe that element is also in- 
cluded in this war. I realize also that 
what we have regarded—and I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] mentioned it—as the law of 
war,” as set down by Grotius in his great 
work, “the law of war and peace,” which 
has obtained through the centuries since 
his time, and which all civilized nations 
have regarded as fundamental law in 
wars between civilized people, has been 
largely set aside by Hitler. That is an 
interesting problem which goes to a na- 
tion’s moral responsibility. Hitler does 
not regard pledges,. covenants, treaties, 
and contracts of appeasement. Lies are 
part of his paraphernalia. No neutral 
country has any rights with him. This 
applies also to his allies, Japan and 
Italy. Witness Ethiopia, Manchuria, 
Finland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 


way, and other countries. He has also. 


created great propaganda organizations, 
creating fanaticism at home, and a dis- 
integration of patriotism. abroad. He re- 
gards no treachery as too vile to be used 
to gain ground where perhaps military 
skill alone would not achieve it. In 
corquered lands there is a reversion to 
such cruelty that humanity becomes sick 
when contemplating it. Equity, justice, 
and humanity are meaningless words, to 
the exponents of the new order. We 
have seen an entire nation, regimented 
into believing that might is right, that 
the natural law rests on a false meta- 
physics, that cruelty, is no sin if it helps 
achieve the ends of Nazi world politics— 
that it is something strong and splendid. 
That is an analysis of the ideology and 
the political system of Mr. Hitler. 

Mr. President, at this time, I am re- 
minded cf another incident. I recently 
attended a county fair in a neighboring 
State. I saw at this fair something -I 
had not seen for 25 years. I saw the 
old medicine man in operation again. 
I saw him hypnotize a large group of 
people by his methods. I saw him sell 
to man after man, not simply one bottle 
of his medicine but one for every mem- 
ber of his family. He teld the people, 
when he had them under his spell, that 
his medicine would cure every kind of 
human ill. Oh, yes; it was a general 
curative. If one had trouble with the 
stomach, the kidneys, the heart, or the 
lungs; if one had corns, bunions, or 
whatnot, here was the remedy. 

The old medicine-man methods, which 
I thought had been outmoded 25 years 
ago, were again in operation in 1941. 
There was the element of mesmerism. 
There was the constant outpouring of 
suggestion. There was the impact of in- 
numerable fears, and the result was a 
sale of hundreds of bottles of worthless 
and probably harmful dope. 

Mr. President, as we consider the prob- 
lem before us today, I wonder what situa- 
tion we are in. Are we, like Webster’s 
mariner, using rules and means which 
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bring results, or are we listening to secme 
medicine man and letting hate, emotion, 
and fear govern our course? 

Let no one for a moment get the idea 
that I condone any of the attacks on our 
ships. But, Mr. President, we are living 
in a world that is already on fire. We are 
living in a world in which we have not 
the apparatus to put cut the fire. We 
are living, thank God, between two 
oceans, free, safe, and at peace; and I 
do not want any medicine man to sell 
this Nation a bill of goods that will put 
it into the conflict when it has not the 
fire apparatus and has not the heart or 
the soul for the conflict. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, I 
am opposed to the enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 237 as it was passed by 
the House of Representatives on October 
17, 1941, and I am opposed to it as It 
was reported from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on October 25, 
1941. I do not believe we should repeal 
sections 2, 3, and 6 of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939. 

I do not propose to chide the admin- 
istration, the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, or the 
Chief Executive, for their inconsistencies 
in connection with the pending proposal. 
Attacking those inconsistencies makes 
good oratory, but it does not hit the 
basic issue. Mr. President, that issue— 
make no mistake ahout it—is peace or 
an undeclared war. 

I oppose repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6 
of the Neutrality Act because: 

First. It has not been demonstrated 
that the Neutrality Act has failed to 
fulfill its purpose. 

The purpose of the Neutrality Act of 
1935 was set forth in the preamble of 
the 1939 act, stating in part: 

Whereas the United States, desiring to 
preserve its neutrality in wars between 
foreign states, and desiring also to avoid 
involvement therein, voluntarily imposes 
upon its nationals by domestic legislation 
2 restrictions set out in this joint resolu- 

on.. 


I agree with the analysis of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY]. 
It was a noble venture. It was perhaps 
putting on our eyes, blinders in a period 
when we ought to have had all blinders 
off, and realism in our souls. Less than 
a year ago the Chief Executive said: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935 and by 
other steps. we made it clear to every 
American and to every foreign nation that 
we would avoid becoming entangled in war 
through some episode beyond our borders, 
These were measures to keep us at peace, 
and through all the years of war since 1935 
there has been no entanglement and there 
will be no entanglement. We shall continue 
to go forward in peace. 


The present chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee also urged the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act of 1959. 

With the exception of the change pro- 
vided for by the Lend-Lease Act, certain 
provisions of the Neutrality Act remain 
today. It has not failed to fulfill its pur- 
pose as originally expressed; but the pur- 
pose itself has been changed. 

The Neutrality Act now stands in the 
way cf America’s full involvement. The 
real issue today is full participation in 
an undeclared and unapproved war, 
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Second. The President of the United 
States, at the time he requested Con- 
gress to pass the Neutrality Act, stated: 

I say this because, with the repeal of the 
arms embargo, this Government clearly and 
definitely will insist that American citizens 
and American ships keep away from the 
immediate perils of the actual zones of the 
conflict. S 


To repeal the law now would renounce 
the intent and the purpose of its passage. 
It would in effect authorize an unde- 
clared war. 

Third. I am not willing now to initiate 
the responsibility for such an undeclared 
war for an unprepared people. 

The founding fathers in the Consti- 
tutional Convention rejected the idea of 
vesting the power to declare war in the 
President. The power to declare war 
and the responsibilities of war and peace 
rest with Congress. Under the terms of 
this bill Congress would, in effect, be 
surrendering that power, because any 
measure which would authorize the 
Chief Executive to send armed merchant 
ships loaded with munitions and destined 
to sail to a belligerent port through a 
blockade is a measure approving an un- 
declared war, 

I hope the opposition will meet that 
statement; I hope it will meet it head on, 
and see if my process of reasoning is in- 
correct. Let me repeat. Under the 
terms of the pending measure Congress 
would, in a sense, be surrendering that 
power because any measure which would 
authorize the Chief Executive to send 
armed merchant ships loaded with muni- 
tions and destined to sail to a belligerent 
port through a blockade is a measure 
approving an undeclared war. It takes 
us into war through the back door. It 
takes away from Congrêss the funda- 
mental right written into the fundamen- 
tal law, the basic law of the land. I 
refer to the right to declare war. 

That is a surrender of a power and a 
duty which belong to Congress. It is an 
evasion of a responsibility to our people. 
It may rob the people’s representatives 
of any alternatives on the question of 
war and peace. It may so hopelessly 
involve us that Congress, brought to the 
brink by its own appeasement of the 
Executive, may have to jump regardless 
of whether the people back home want 
them to do so or not. 

Ido not want to see that happen. This 
is a democracy in a republic; and if we 
ate to decide the momentous question 
of war or peace, let it at the proper time 
be decided in the decent, orderly, and 
one way set forth in the Constitu- 

on. 

It serves no purpose to be valorous 
and eyen foolhardy in the face of the 
enemy if we are craven in meeting our 
responsibilities to the sovereign people 
back home. 

Let no one for a moment think that 
my State will not do its part. Read 
history. 

In the last war the men representing 
that great Commonwealth reasoned 
clearly and saw the consequences; but 
once war was on, Wisconsin was among 
the leaders of all the States in the Union 
on every measure of any significance that 
was. put into action. Wisconsin was 
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first in volunteers, first in oversubscrib- 
ing Liberty bonds. But my State thinks 
things through. 

I was back in Wisconsin a little while 
ago, talking to the people at county fairs. 
They are thinking things through. 
They know. Many of them have sons 
over in Flanders fields. Many of them 
have sons rotting up in the Argonne. 
What price glory? 

Fourth. These provisions in the Neu- 
trality Act have thus far helped to keep 
us out of the war. I approve of any do- 
mestic legislation which assists in keep- 
ing us out of the war and consequently 
gives us more time to prepare for any 
eventuality. If the law serves this pur- 
pose, it is effective. 

Among other reasons, we entered the 
World War because about 20 of our mer- 
chant ships were sunk. The Neutrality 
Act was passed to prevent a repetition of 
these sinkings; and. our present experi- 
ence in having our ships sunk is not a 
parallel to the World War experience, as 
demonstrated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Fifth. Armed merchantmen have been 
conclusively showu to be ineffective, as 
demonstrated by our experience in the 
last World War, when 35 American armed 
merchant ships were sunk, though no 
submarine ever was sunk by an American 
armed merchant ship. 

Sixth. It is claimed that arming mer- 
chantmen would in effect keep airplanes 
higher and would interfere with their 
bombing accuracy; but if our ships do not 
enter the combat zones, it is not likely 
that our vessels will be brought within 
the range of hostile aircraft, 

Seventh. No evidence has been pre- 
sented to indicate that arms and gun 
crews are available for merchantmen in 
the amounts or within the time needed to 
be even partially effective. 

Eighth. Under internatioral law an 
armed merchantman has the status of a 
warship and is subject to attack without 
warning. To arm merchantmen would 
be to give them the status of warships, 
but without giving them the striking 
power of warships. 

Ninth. Repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6 of 
the Neutrality Act will involve us in a 
naval war. We can be more effective as 
an arsenal for Britain and others on the 
front line if we keep out of the fighting. 
If we were involved, it would be vital for 
us completely to arm ourselves first, and 
that would mean a rapid reduction in 
supplies to Britain and Russia. 

Tenth. The Japanese crisis at the pres- 
ent time makes it doubly important that 
we retain these sections in our neutrality 
law. If we repeal them we shall be likely 
to become involved in a two-ocean war, 
although we are not prepared for a one- 
ocean war. We would be playing into 
Hitler’s hands, playing Hitler’s game, be- 
cause then he could divide our forces 
whenever he chose. 

Eleventh. Today we are in more dan- 
ger, because of Japan, than we were when 
the act was passed; and Britain, because 
of Russia, is today in a better position 
than she was a year ago. So long as this 
war continues, and we are not involved, 
Hitler should grow progressively weaker, 
and we should grow progressively 
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stronger. The extent of our willingness 
to participate should be measured by the 
yardstick of our ability and our strength. 

Twelfth. Mr. President, the term 
“freedom of the seas” can be a catch- 
phrase. I do not want my beloved coun- 
trymen to be pulled in by anything like 
that. We have fought for it, and we 
have fought against it in the Civil War. 

Freedom of the seas means just what 
anyone who has the power to enforce it 
wants it to mean. Freedom of the seas 
as it has been affected thus far in the 
war is not a conclusive reason for in- 
volyement through a removal of all com- 
bat-zone restrictions. 

Thirteenth. Arming of merchantmen 
is an ineffectual, hollow, chest-thumping 
safeguard at best, and it is not sufficient 
compensation for the increased dangers 
attendant upon giving the status of war- 
ships to our merchantmen. The balance 
sheet of ship losses thus far does not war- 
rant our taking the grave and awful re- 
sponsibility of writing a new balance 
sheet—a balance sheet of the quick and 
the dead in an undeclared war. 

Mr, President, Europe is a sick world. 
A large group of free peoples have been 
enslaved, Misery and want are rampant. 
This situation presents the moral ques- 
tion, What is America’s obligation as a 
free people to our enslaved brethren in 
Europe? I think that is the issue that 
has not been argued. 

How would arming merchant ships and 
sending our merchant ships through the 
war zone answer that obligation? I am 
asking these questions soberly. Will 
arming merchant ships contribute any 
constructive result toward remedying the 
conditions which are apparent in Eu- 
rope? What can we expect to accom- 
plish by such a step? 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnatLy] argues that by arming 
our merchant ships we shall stand for 
freedom of the seas. What a hallucina- 
tion. Freedom of the seas means now, 
according to our interpretation, as I have 
said, freedom for our ships to travel the 
seas whenever and wherever we can en- 
force that right. 

We do not really believe in freedom of 
the seas—at least the President does not, 
He has decreed that the ships of certain 
nations cannot be free to travel in prac- 
tically one-half of the Atlantic Ocean. 
None of our ships is free to trade with 
the Axis Powers. So there is not a con- 
sistent logic to that argument which 
would justify our taking a step that 
would precipitate us into the war. 

Mr. President, on the subject of free- 
dom of the seas I ask that there be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a short 
analysis from the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dictionary of American History] 
FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
(By Louise Fargo Brown) 

This expression is based on the principle 
of the Roman law that the seg, like the air, 
is free to all. it wes employed in the six- 
teenth century to challenge the exclusive 
rights on the high seas granted by the Papacy 
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to Spain and Portugal. Later it was in- 
voked against the attempts of the colonizing 
nations to monopolize trade with their col- 
onies, Insofar as the American Revolution 
was a revolt against the Navigation Act, it was 
a war for freedom of the seas. The term 
applies to the activities of the American Gov- 
ernment against the Barbary pirates. It was 
the basis of the American claim to fishing 
rights off Newfoundland. In its name the 
United States has cooperated with other na- 
tions to secure limitation of territorial waters 
and the free navigation of inland seas, straits, 
and international rivers. 8 

From its earliest days the United States 
has used the term in the sense of the widest 
possible extension of neutral trade. It has 
made the words cover restrictions on the 
right of search, limitation of contraband to 
munitions of war, the principles that free 
ships make free goods, and that a blockade 
to be binding must be effective, and also 
the abolition of capture at sea of private 
property not contraband. It fought the 
War of 1812 against England’s interpreta- 
tion of the right of search. The American 
Government has not invariably defended 
{reedom of the seas in the sense of restrict- 
ing the rights of belligerents. The most 
notable departure was during the Civil War 
when it extended existing practice of block- 
ade and seizure of goods destined for the 
enemy. When in the early years of the 
World War it protested against breaches of 
Its rights as a neutral, Great Britain re- 
sponded with references on these acts. 
After it entered the war the American Gov- 
ernment went further than its allies in em- 
ploying embargoes, but in the exercise of 
search adhered to the limitations which as 
a neutral it had deferded. 

When President Wilson made freedom of 
the Seas one of his 14 points in 1918, he 
defined it as “Absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by in- 
ternational action for the enforcement of in- 
ternational covenants.” Great Britain and 
France reserved the right to interpret the 
point and it was not discussed at the peace 
conference. 

The Wilson doctrine has been revived since 
the war by believers-in collective security who 
think that the old system of neutrality is 
gone forever. This theory has been opposed 
by those who hold that if firmly defended 
neutral rights would have been respected in 
the World War. To them the way toward 
freedom of the seas lies in a continuance of 
the American policy of defending the rights 
so painfully added to maritime law and in 
efforts to extend them by international 
agreement. 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will not 
the step contemplated here bring more 
sinking, more loss of life? 

Will not it provide the open door 
through which we shall justify the use 
of our warships to convoy our merchant 
ships through a war zone? I repeat, Mr. 
President, this means war. 

In all solemnity I ask, If we get into 
war by this back-door method, what price 
and cost shall we have to pay? 

I refer again to the fact that the other 
day the distinguished junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] raised 
a challenging question. He told us that 
Britain had ships running between New 
York and Australia which were adequate 
to carry the lease-lend material to Brit- 
ain. Has anyone answered that state- 
ment? 

It is significant that up to now no 
one has given any proof—I have not 
heard it—that a substantial portion of 
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the lease-lend material which has gone 
in the ships we put under Panama regis- 
try has been sunk. What is the reason? 
Is it thought that repealing this act will 
have any effect on Hitler? Is it thought 
that this act should be amended or re- 
pealed for a psychological reason? What 
is the purpose of interjecting that issue 
into the picture now, when it has not 
been shown that Britain has not been 
getting lease-lend materials? Is it be- 
eause the managers of our Government— 
the people’s Government, our servants— 
have reached a conclusion that it is time 
that America got into a shooting war? 

Congress Will have to decide that ques- 
tion and assume that responsibility. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] 
asked why our ships were not transferred 
to the Australian route so that the Brit- 
ish ships thus freed could be used to carry 
guns to Britain. Is it possible—it cannot 
be—that the leaders of the Nation love 
war so much that they will not seek an 
honorable, moral, constructive, and prac- 
tical way to avoid it? If it should appear 
that Britain has not enough ships for the 
purpose of bringing the necessary sup- 
plies to her, would not the wiser course 
be to follow the thought expressed in the 
minority report of the House committee, 
in which it was suggested that we trans- 
fer a sufficient number of our merchant 
ships to Britain? 

I cannot understand why anyone seeks 
to add to the chances of our involyement, 
playing Hitler’s game, when we consider 
our internal condition—when we con- 
sider the unprepared condition of our 
Army, with no adequate air forces, no 
adequate antiaircraft protection, and 
when strikes are interfering with our 
defense program. 

Is the decision which the majority 
party is about to make the result of being 
influenced by “medicine man” tactics?. 
Let us, at least, learn that it pays to 
plan and to think things through before 
we take a step from which we cannot 
retreat. To arm a merchant ship and 
send it into a war zone is comparable to 
arming a child with a pea shooter to ward 
off an attack from a modern tank. The 
statement is given to me by a military 
man. To arm a merchant.vessel and 
send it through a war zone convoyed by 
our warships means shooting, and, in the 
President’s words, “Shooting means war.” 

Mr, President, I received a letter the 
other day from a young American flyer, 
a Wisconsin boy, stationed in England. 
He wrote a very earnest appeal; he 
squared his actions with his words. He 
dedicated his life to the preservation of 
the British Empire, and I honor him for 
it. Ibelieve that every man, individually, 
has the right to square his actions with 
his words. If any man wants to fight 
for Britain, he can go to Canada and 
enlist; but an entirely different question 
is raised when we here are called unon 
to decide legislation which may involve 
all America in fighting. In the latter 
case we are acting as trustees of the 
values, the future, and the peace of 
131,000,000 people. In the first case, the 
individual is simply gambling his own 
life; in the latter cases, as United States 
Senators, as trustees, we are gambling 
not what belongs to us but what belongs 
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to the Nation. This difference to me is 
very serious. 

This country entered upon a great 
undertaking when it dedicated itself to 
the material aid of the democracies. 
That action seems to have met with the 
approval of the great majority of our 
people. They recognized the right of 
enslaved peoples to call upon us for ma- 
terial help. But, Mr. President, we have 
entered upon a wholly new adventure, 
not only in furnishing aid but in chang- 
ing our economy. We will have plenty 
of changes without going into this war, 
but if we go into it, the changes will be 
so tremendous that God only can fore- 
tell what the consequences will be. We 
are changing our way of life, Senators, in 
no small measure. Are we now going to 
take the other step, the step that calls 
for the dedication of the lives of our peo- 
ple as well as part of their fortunes to 
the destruction of the Axis Powers? 
That is what is being done by this step. 
Are Senators ready now, as trustees, not 
only to dedicate their own lives—and 
none of them will go to war—but the lives 
of the millions of Americans to the de- 
struction of the Axis Powers? Have we 
come to the point now, as trustees of a 
great people, where we can say that we 
are “shooting” everything that belongs 
to the people into this conflict? 

The phrase “destruction of the Axis 
powers” sounds very enticing, but whose 
lives are we dedicating to that task? 
I repeat, is there anyone here who is to 
vote on this measure who will dedicate 
his life on the battlefield? Perhaps 
there is one. I do not know how he 
will vote; he is already in the Army. 
Should we not, before we resolve to enter 
this adventure of war, know definitely 


| that there is no alternative course? 
| Should we not be prepared and should 


we not make absolutely sure that we have 
united support of our people back of this 
move? z 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] said on the floor 
of the Senate the other day: 


If we cannot meet at home the challenges 
to our defense effort— 


Listen to this— 
this in itself demonstrates our incapac- 
ity to solve the problems of foreign na- 
tions * + these home menaces must 
be dealt with before we can hope to cope with 
others. 


Those words call for some thought. 
Hitler, before he went into his wild ram- 
page over the face of the earth, saw to 
it that his people were regimented to one 
great purpose, devoted to one great cause, 
and all the material values there were, 
were thrown into the scale for world 
domination. I am not saying that we 
should copy Hitler, but I am saying, 
Senators, in the language of a great gen- 
eral of the Civil War, that “war is hell,” 
and if we are going to fight fire with 
fire, we had better get fire. 

The language of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia recognizes the utter futility of tak- 
ing a move toward war without getting 
conditions at home straightened out. 

Mr. President, I know of no greater 
curse that could afflict my country than 
war, unless it be slavery, and nobody for 
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one moment has dared, in view of Amer- 
ica’s postion, situated as she is with an 
ocean 3,000 miles wide on one side and 
7,000 miles wide on the other side, with 
production coming into stride and our 
forces being armed, to suggest the 
thought of slavery. So I say no greater 
curse could afflict this country than war. 
What I can do I shall do to prevent this 
Nation becoming filled with mourners 
and cripples and all the other hideous- 
ness and demoniac woes that flow from 
war. 

Napoleon said, and he ought to know, 
that “war is the business of barbarians.” 
I agree with that. God help America to 
show to the world and to future genera- 
tions that we are not barbarians. God 
help the leaders of America to know the 
wise way, the right way, to proceed in the 
great dilemma which is being presented 
to the Senate by the pending resolution. 

War is distinguished by lust and ra- 
pacity, violence and rage, fraud and per- 
fidy, destruction and suffering. In war, 
God is forgotten and man is turned into 
a beast of prey. War has never proved 
an instrument entirely effective for re- 
dressing wrongs; and, Mr. President, in 
the words of Jefferson—and I hope the 
Senate will listen to this— 

It— 


Meaning war— 
multiplies instead of indemnifying losses. 


Why do I say these things, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time? Because, for the 
first time since war began in Europe, I 
have a feeling that if the pending joint 
Tesolution is passed it means war. For 
the first time I have that feeling. 

In my opposition to the other steps 
taken by the administration party I have 
never made that statement. Others on 
the floor of the Senate have made it, 
but I have not. But now, Mr. President, 
the situation is different. 

I have a feeling, nearing conviction, 
that if this joint resolution becomes the 
law of the land, and the President puts 
it into execution, your country and mine 
will be engaged in war. Then will fol- 
low all the consequences. 

Ovid says, “There is a God within us 
who breathes that divine fire by which 
we are animated.” Instead of singing 
God Bless America as a prelude to 
war, I pray God we may all sing it as an 
antidote to war. 

Knute Rockne says, “The idea is the 
thing.” May we get the larger idea—it 
is man’s job to make war impossible. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Burton George 

Aiken Butler try 
Andrews Byrd Gillette 
Austin Capper Glass 

Bailey Caraway Green 

Ball Chandler Guffey 
Bankhead Chavez Gurney 
Barbour Clark, Idaho Hatch 
Barkley Clark. Mo. Hill 

Bilbo Connally Holman 
Bridges Danaher Johnson, Calif. 
Brooks Davis Johnson, Colo. 
Brown Doxey Kilgore 
Bunker Ellender La Follette 
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Langer O'Daniel Thomas, Idaho 
Lee O'Mahoney Thomas, Okla 
Lucas Overton Thomas, Utah 
Mi Peace Tobey 
McFarland Pepper Truman 
McKellar Radcliffe Tunnell 
McNary Rosier Vandenberg 
Maloney Russell Van Nuys 
Mead Schwartz Wallgren 
Murdock Shipstead Walsh 

Murray Smathers Wheeler 
Norris Stewart White 

Nye t Wiley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, my 
position on this neutrality issue is known 
to the people of my State, New Hamp- 
shire, whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the United States Senate, it is 
known to people generally, and I think 
it is known to most of the Members of 
this body. My position is the same to- 
day as it has been over the years. I was 
against the law when it was enacted in 
1937, and with me at that time were five 
other members of this body, the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the late Senator Boran, of 
Idaho; the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. This 
small minority of six voted against the 
proposed act at that time. 

My feelings were expressed at that 
time, and I stated that we could not legis- 
late peace, that we could not legislate 
neutrality. I said that in times of emer- 
gency a nation should not be bound and 
shackled by laws of its own making, and 
that it was impossible to legislate at a 
particular time for occurrences which 
would happen in the years to come, when 
wholly different conditions might prevail. 

I believe today, as I did in 1937, that a 
free and independent government and 
people should face developments as they 
arise. I feel that we should be free to 
approach every issue intelligently in the 
light of the conditions prevailing at the 
time decisions must be made. I think 
it is unfortunate that the Neutrality Act 
was adopted, for it today delays and 
hampers steps which, in my judgment, 
are essential to the future security of the 
United States. 

I am not unmindful of our country’s 
earlier trials and periods of crises when 
I say I believe there has never been a 
greater threat to American security than 
the threat of isolation in a Nazi-domi- 
nated world. This threat cannot be elim- 
inated by domestic laws which experience 
has shown us have no effect upon the 
international outlaws. 

There are today only two nations out- 
side the Western Hemisphere that have 
the slightest chance of resisting the might 
of Hitler’s ambition for world conquest. 
The present status of independent na- 
tions shows us how threatening this war 
is to our own safety. 

Russia, a nation of 190,000,000 people, 
is fighting desperately on a front 2,000 
miles long to save itself from Hitler’s 
pool of conquered countries, If Russia 
is crushed, England will shortly face that 
last desperate onslaught which will de- 
termine not only her fate, but what power 
shall control the seas. If England should 
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be crushed, Hitler would control the 
European and British shipyards. His re- 
sources for ship construction would sur- 
Pass ours many times; and, desperately 
as we would try to prevent it, he could 
probably become master of the seas. 

In these events the United States would 
stand alone against nearly all other na- 
tions of the earth—alone in an almost 
completely hostile world. We would then ` 
be forced to permanently maintain a vast 
armament to protect us from attack by 
water, by air, and by land. The United 
States would have to be made into an 
armed camp. Conscription would have to 
be continued indefinitely and extended in 
its application. A staggering percentage 
of our national income, yearly, would 
have to be diverted from production bene- 
ficial to the welfare of mankind to the 
production of machinery and implements 
of war that would then be the only safe- 
guard of our liberties. All this would re- 
sult in lower standards of living, of edu- 
cation, and of general human welfare 
in our country. So great would be the 
strength of the combination of hostile 
nations that it is doubtful if even such 
complete dedication of our money, our 
materials, and our lives could absolutely 
guarantee our continued independence. 

The Congress and the people of the 
American Nation months ago decided that 
the outcome of this historic conflict for 
the survival of independent nations de- 
pends to a large measure upon the quan- 
tity of arms we can produce and the speed 
with which we can place them in the 
hands of those who still fight for a free 
way of life. It has long been my convic- 
tion that independent nations cannot stop 
the steady march of nazi-ism without the 
materials we alone can supply them. It 
has long been my conviction that it is 
to the best interests of our safety and 
security that independent nations across 
the seas have the strength to stop Hitler 
and Hitler’s legions. I believe the vast 
majority of Americans share that con- 
viction. 

The policy of helping to defend our- 
selves by giving material aid to our friends 
is more than a Roosevelt policy. It is 
more than a majority party policy. It 
is an American policy. It is not neces- 
sary, Mr. President, for me to remind this 
august body and the country of my oppo- 
sition to many of the domestic policies of 
the administration. My record speaks 
for itself. I yield to no man in this 
country in my Republicanism. I fought 
the administration.in the elections of 
1932, 1936, and 1940 as hard as I could, 
and I put as much time and as much 
effort in it as anyone did. But in this 
dark hour of our Nation’s history I have 
laid my partisanship aside, and I have 
joined with millions more of my political 
faith in supporting this American policy 
of helping to preserve our free Nation 
by giving material aid to other free na- 
tions of the earth. The necessity of such 
aid is a conviction with me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is only incidental that the 
party in power has made it its policy. 

This material aid we are laboring to 
give the independent nations of the world 
is a vital part of our national-defense 
program. To be an effective part of our 
defense effort this material aid -must 
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reach the enemies of Hitler. This aid 
cannot be effective so long as the pirates 
of nazi-ism—raiders and submarines— 
send American materials of defense to 
the bottom of the sea. This aid cannot 
be effective so long as we keep ships that 
would carry materials of defense in our 
own ports for fear of attacks by the Nazi 
pirates. This aid cannot be effective so 
long as Nazi raiders and submarines sink 
ships bringing us badly needed supplies of 
raw materials. This aid cannot be effec- 
tive so long as American merchant ships 
are defenseless upon the oceans, so long 
as American merchant ships are prohib- 
ited from sailing into the ports of Ameri- 
ca’s friends. 

It is my personal belief, though I know 
some differ with it, Mr. President, that 
if the so-called Neutrality Act had not 
been adopted this war of Hitlerism, this 
world war, might have been avoided. It 
is my personal belief that the Neutrality 
Act today encourages Hitler to extend the 
scope of his .onquest. 

Mr. President, when we wrote the Neu- 
trality Act on the statute books of this 
country I believe we gave a green light 
to Hitler, and I believe that the whole 
world situation today might be different 
if Congress, by an almost unanimous 
vote of both Houses, had not put the 
Neutrality Act upon our statute books. 
It appears that Hitler interprets this un- 
fortunate legislation as a confession of 
weakness and a declaration that we have 
been and are in no way concerned with 
his conquest of free people, even though 
he seeks to conquer the whole world. 

We are concerned over this revival of 
the philosophy of the Dark Ages. The 
forces of nazi-ism are today destroying 
the efforts of past generations of free 
men, and are placing a great burden on 
those yet unborn. And why? Because 
the arrogance of a race has chosen to 
destroy faith in the honor of the pledged 
word. Until that faith is restored there 
can be no peace and there can be no real 
security for free men, for the lamb can- 
not lie with the wolf nor the sheep with 
the lion. Threatened lovers of freedom 
cannot lay down their arms on a promise 
of peace when they know the reward will 
be slavery or death. 

That is why, Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican people and their representatives 
would unite to untie the hands of the 
Government and open a way for our ma- 
terial aid to reach Hitler’s enemies and 
be an effective help to them. That is 
why, Mr. President, the arms embargo 
legislation was wiped from the statute 
books of this independent Nation. And 
I would again express my conviction 
that if the arms embargo had not been 
removed England would today probably 
be an enslaved nation and the United 
States would be standing alone against 
practically every other power of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I should like to state— 
and I feel it very sincerely—that those 
who said that the repeal of the arms 
embargo would bring us into war were 
wrong. I will tell the Senate what I 
think would have occurred if the arms 
embargo had not been repealed. Eng- 
land would have fallen, and the United 
States would be alone today in a hostile 
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world with a combination of powers 
against us. We would be fighting for 
our very existence in openwarfore. The 
repeal of the arms embargo, which was 
considered a war step by many in this 
country, was a step to keep this country 
at peace, and has kept us at peace, cer- 
tainly for a period of time. 

Today, in his effort to realize his ambi- 
tion to rule the world, Hitler is trying to 
blockade all nations by the use of raiders 
and submarines. To help meet this 
latest challenge to the cause of freedom, 
the House of Representatives passed and 
sent to us for concurrence House Joint 
Resolution 237. While that resolution 
was still in our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
Austin], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Gurney], and I introduced an 
amendment to it calling for the outright 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

We are now considering House Joint 
Resolution 237 as amended by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. If the 
joint resolution as it now stands is passed, 
it will accomplish most of the objectives 
of the Senators who introduced the 
amendment for outright repeal. It will 
allow the arming of American merchant 
ships. It will allow these ships to carry 
American materials of defense into the 
ports of America’s friends. 

But we have certain major objectives 
that the resolution now under considera- 
tion will not accomplish, and that is why 
we call for the outright repeal of the 
Neutra ‘ity Act. 

Mr, President, if a Japanese citizen liv- 
ing in Tokyo should pick up the morning 
newspaper and read that sections 2 and 3 
or sections 11 and 15 of the American 
Neutrality Act are repealed, it would 
mean very little to him. But if he were 
to pick up a newspaper and see in it the 
statement that the United States had re- 
pealed outright the Neutrality Act, it 
would mean something to him. So while 
we repeal the major part of the act by 
adopting the Senate committee amend- 
ments, I still believe that the psychologi- 
cal effect upon the world generally of 
outright repeal would be much greater 
and would produce more effective results. 
There would be no question in the minds 
of the people of the world as to what 
our action was. 

The Other day I stopped on the streets 
of this city and asked 10 persons what 
is meant by the various sections of the 
Neutrality Act. Not a single person 
whom I met knew what the various sec- 
tions mean. Certainly if our own citizens 
do not understand the act, it will not be 
surprising if the people in foreign coun- 
tries fail to understand the repeal of sec- 
tions. One reason why I favor the 
outright repeal of the Neutrality Act is 
that people of other lands would know 
the meaning of our stand. 

We have in mind the psychological ef- 
fect upon the Nazi dictator and Japan 
that outright repeal of the so-called 
Neutrality Act would have. We have in 
mind the effect of outright repeal upon 
the morale of independent nations every- 
where in the world. We have in mind a 
frank, honest approach to this vital issue 
of the day, the kind of an approach 
which we believe the people of the United 
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States would have their Congress take. 
They know what their defense requires. 
I believe that they do not want to give 
the outlaw nations the advantage of her- 
alding news that the United States still 
refuses to take the positive step of out- 
right repeal for its security. 

Mr. President, I shall support House 
Joint Resolution 237, for it is my con- 
viction that we should arm American 
merchant ships and give American sail- 
ors some protection against the Nazi 
pirates. It is my conviction that Ameri- 
can ships should be able to sail any sea 
to any port at any time. 

But I consider that I have the moral 
duty to the people of New Hampshire 
and of the Nation, and to men every- 
where who love freedom and fight for it, 
to vote to wipe from the statute books 
of this democratic government a so- 
called neutrality act that has proven 
worthless and is today a farce. I would 
be frank with the American people. I 
would be honest with them. I would 
eliminate the title of the so-called Neu- 
trality Act and its preamble; I would 
throw away the skeleton as well as the 
flesh. 

I wish to say that of course I will sup- 
port the arming of American ships. Why 
should not American seamen be given an 
opportunity to defend themselves against 
ocean pirates and highwaymen? Of 
course I shall support the joint resolu- 
tion as amended by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Why should not Amer- 
ican ships be used to carry American 
supplies to American friends, when we 
have dedicated ourselves to the proposi- 
tion that their ability to fight success- 
fully Hitler and his allies is essential to 
our own safety and security? I would go 
further, but apparently a substantial 
number of the Members of this body are 
not in agreement with me. I would ap- 
proach the question in a very frank 
manner. I would repeal the entire Neu- 
trality Act. I am pleased that we are 
making progress on this issue. I am 
disappointed that wc are not repealing 
the act outright. I am not in a position 
to state the views of other Senators who, 
with me, introduced the amendment for 
outright repeal. I am stating only my 
own views. 

Mr, President, I should like to quote 
from the words of our Secretary of State, 
Mr, Hull, before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. He said: 

One of the greatest mistakes that we could 
possibly make would be to base our policy 
upon an assumption that we are secure, 
when, if the assumption should prove er- 
roneous, the fact of having so acted would 
lay us completely open to hostile invasion. 

When American ships are being wantonly 
and unlawfully attacked with complete dis- 
regard of life and property, it is absurd to 
forego any legitimate measures that may be 
helpful toward self-defense. It is especially 
absurd to continue to tie our hands by a 
provision of law which prohibits arming our 
merchant vessels for their own defense. 

I repeat, the highest duty of this Govern- 
ment is to safeguard the security of our 
Nation. The basic consideraticn is that 
measures and methods of defense shall be 
made effective when and where needed. They 
are now needed especially on the high seas 
and in those areas which must be preserved 
from invasion if the full tide of the movement 
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of world conquest is not to beat at our 
gates. 

Mr. President, this Nation was es- 
tablished by men who had been the 
victims of Old World oppression. They 
hated tyranny, they hated human slav- 
ery. They gave us a heritage of free- 
dom. To this day every generation of 
Americans has held fast to that heri- 
tage. I believe that the vast majority 
of Americans of this day are interested 
in all necessary measures of self-defense 
against the Nazi terror, against slave 
labor, by vassals, and the regimented 
life of a Nazi-dominated world. 

Mr. President, free men everywhere 
have an unconquerable spirit. I believe 
that the vast majority of Americans 
know that if such a spirit is backed with 
ships, planes, tanks, and guns no brutal 
dictator can destroy other free men of 
the world and leave the United States 
as the last bulwark of freedom on earth. 
I believe that the majority of Ameri- 
cans intend that free men who fight 
aggression shall have the ships, planes, 
tanks and guns to fight with. 

Mr. President, it is my conviction that 
if the intention of the American people 
is to be carried out ‘House Joint Reso- 
lution 237 as amended should pass. I 
believe that American merchant ships 
must be armed, and that America must 
recover its tradition of freedom of the 
seas; but I believe even more than that, 
Mr. President. I believe that in the in- 
terests of the safety and security of this 
Nation we should be frank and honest, 
and that the Neutrality Act should be 
repealed outright. 

We Americans would like to live a 
peaceful life in a peaceful world. We 
would like to live as Christian people 
ordinarily do, in a world which today 
has very little peace and a diminishing 
adherence to Christianity. 

Sincere, honest, and able men approach 
this question from different angles, and 
from a different premise. I respect the 
opinions of other Members of this body 
who differ with me, because I think they 
are honest and sincere in their approach 
to the problem. But I am entitled to my 
opinion, too. I think that if we sit back 
and see other lands fall, do not give the 
effective aid we should, and do not see 
that that effective aid reaches the other 
countries we are gambling with the dan- 
ger that the time may come when one 
by one the remaining nations will fall 
and we shall be left alone in a hostile 
world. The only recourse, the only hope, 
that can then be held out is to build this 
country into a permanent combined ar- 
senal and fortress, which would sap the 
strength of America, as well as the ini- 
tiative and savings of the people, and 
mortgage the life of our children, our 
grandchildren, and our great-grandchil- 
dren, The most they could look forward 
to would be a narrowed existence in a 
country built into a combined fortress 
and arsenal, with no outlook but a regi- 
mented life. 

I do not want to see that thing hap- 
pen. I do not want to see anybody gam- 
ble with the safety and security of this 
country. As I have said, those in this 
body who are taking the other side to- 
day are sincere and honest in their ap- 
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proach; but if they should be mistaken, 
this country would stand to lose every- 
thing. Those who stood for adequate 
national defense, for giving aid to the 
Allies, and for the various pieces of na- 
tional-defense legislation, which I have 
supported in this body, were not gambling 
with the safety and security of this coun- 
try. We were taking no chance. 

We have heard remarks in this body 
to the effect that we are trustees. We 
are trustees. We are trustees of Amer- 
ica; and the primary obligation of our 
trusteeship is the safety and security 
of this country. If we fail to meet that 
obligation we shall go down in history 
blamed by generations to come for giving 
away that for which other men in other 
generations have fought and died. 

Mr. President, I have heard Senators 
in this Chamber, and I have heard other 
men and women in this country, say that 
if the Neutrality Act were repealed or 
partially repealed such action would 
mean war. I have heard the same state- 
ment made about many other measures 
which we have had under consideration. 
In my judgment it will not mean war. 
In my judgment it would mean stating 
our position frankly and following 
through. It would mean that we would 
be no nearer war than we would be if 
the act were not repealed or modified. 
We should deal with situations’ as they 
arise, and I think we are competent to 
deal with them. 

I should like to see as much national 
unity as possible. I think we can justly 
offer some criticism for the apparent 
lack of frankness of the administration 
in not taking the people into its confi- 
dence. For example—and this is no 
reflection on the majority leaders in 
Congress—when the President confers 
with a group of Members of Congress I 
should like to see Republican Senators 
and Republican Members of the House 
included in the group. 

They are Americans. They represent 
the people of this Nation. They are part 
of this great movement for national 
unity. When the ambassador from one 
of the foreign countries come over here, 
and a group of Senators is called in to 
meet him and to get a first-hand report, 
I should like to know that some members 
of my party are included in the group. 
That is a constructive criticism. It is 
not that I think I have to be included, 
but some representatives of my party 
should be included, for we are represent- 
atives of the minority party, and a two- 
party system is essential to future free- 
dom of this country and our form of 
government. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire spoke about 
the statements which have been con- 
stantly made during the past 2 years 
when we have been passing measures for 
the defense of this country. He said 
that the opposition had constantly 
charged, at the conclusion and during 
the debate on every one of such meas- 
ures, that it meant war, and that we 
were on the road to war. I was glad 
to hear the Senator make the statement 
that he made with respect to the repeal 
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of the Neutrality Act, so far as war is 
concerned. 

Another statement which is constantly 
being made, the only one which has any 
terror at all for the American people, 
and especially for the mothers, relates 
to another A. E. F. Those in the oppo- 
sition are constantly firing the imagina- 
tion of the American people, constantly 
playing upon the emotions of the Ameri- 
can people, and telling them—as they 
have done with respect to every other 
defensive measure—that if and when this 
measure is passed, it will mean a second 
A. E. F. If the Senator has any deduc- 
tions or conclusions upon that question, 
I should like to have him state them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], I say I think he is absolutely cor- 
rect in what he says. When the repeal of 
the arms embargo was up for consider- 
ation, many of the members of the op- 
position said, “If this measure is passed 
it will be the road to war”; and predic- 
tions were made that we would be in the 
war in 30 days, 60 days, or 90 days. 

When we passed the Draft Act, which 
was merely to make America strong, the 
message went out from the same group 
that it was a war act, an act of war, the 
road to war, and predictions were made 
that we would be in the war in 30 to 90 
days; when we passed the lend-lease legis- 
lation the same message went out—that 
it was a step toward war and that in the 
course of a month or two we would be in 
war. Then, when we extended the 
Draft Act, again it was hailed as an act 
toward war and that in a short space of 
time we would be in war. 

In my judgment, our giving of effective 
aid to the Allies, the building up of our 
armed forces, have kept us from being 
involved in war. In my judgment today 
the passage of this amendment of the 
Neutrality Act does not mean we are going 
to war, but, if anything, is a frank state- 
ment of the American position, and is a 
method and a manner of getting more 
effective aid to the Allies which is the best 
method of keeping us out of war. Our 
sympathies are with the Allies. We be- 
lieve that the safety and security of 
America are bound up, to a certain de- 
gree, with their ability to carry on this 
fight successfully. 

So I say that if this joint resolution 
passes we shall be no nearer war than we 
would be if it were on the statute books 
as it is today; and I do not believe that 
this talk of another American expedi- 
tionary force is correct, ‘because it is the 
same type of statement that has been 
made during the debate on all these issues. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will permit an interjection, 
it seems to me to have been quite sig- 
nificant, in connection with that fear, 
that very recently the organizations rep- 
resenting the men who were a part of the 
American Expeditionay Force in the last 
World War—the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion—in their 
national conventions, in the resolutions 
which they adopted, went further than 
Congress or even the President have so far 
gone in advocating aid to those who are 
fighting Hitlerism. To me it was quite an 
encouraging thing that the men who had 
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actually fought, who understood from 
their experience and their suffering what 
war meant, were willing to go to the en- 
tire length of whatever might be neces- 
sary in defending the rights of the Amer- 
ican people and the United States, and 
aiding those who are fighting Hitlerism 
in the world. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I will 
close by saying that I have the utmost 
respect for those who differ from me on 
this vital question and whose approach 
to this problem is sincere and honest. I 
think on both sides of this debate and 
in the country we should show more tol- 
erance and less intolerance in our ap- 
proach to this problem. Those on the 
other side who oppose this legislation are 
just as much entitled to their opinion as 
we are entitled to ours; and I feel that a 
little more tolerance in this discussion, 
and a little more tolerance on the part 
of the people of the country on both 
sides, would be a helpful thing in pro- 
moting a national unity for the objective 
which we seek; and I think the only 
objective we seek is what is for the best 
interests of this country. 

I respect the Members of this body 
whose views are opposed to mine, and I 
certainly grant them the right to their 
opinion. I belicve in their sincerity in 
arriving at it, and I view witt. tolerance 
anything they may say or do. I only ask 
that the same tolerance be accorded to 
me and the Members of this body who 
share with me my views. Let us take no 
chances on preserving this last great 
lighthouse of liberty. Let us not gamble 
with our trusteeship. It is too precious. 
It means too much to future generations. 

EXECUTIVE. SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate preceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
RAY in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States submitting a nomination 
in the Diplomatic Service, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Warner Winslow Gardner, of 
New York, to be Solicitor for the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John M. Naughton, of Iowa, 
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to be Work Projects Administrator for 
Iowa, effective as of October 10, 1941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY’. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of all nom- 
inations acted on today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Friday, October 31, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate October 30 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., of Penn- 
sylvania, now Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Poland, serving 
concurrently as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary near the Government of 
Belgium; and as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary near the Govern- 
ments of Norway, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, now established 
in London, to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation also as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America near the Gov- 
ernment of Greece, also now established in 
London, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 30 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Warner Winslow Gardner to be Solicitor for 
the Department of Labor. 


Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
John M. Naughton to be Work Projects ad- 


ministrator for Iowa, effective as of October 
10, 1941, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. COOPER]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


In the name of our Lord and Saviour, 
who lived and died that He might show 
the glory of righteous and just living, we 
lift our breath in prayer. Let the great 
truth of Thy holy teaching cross the 
horizon of our souls, hallowing all with- 
in. We ask Thee to keep us watching 
and praying, doing our duty without 
haste and without pause. Nothing, dear 
Lord, in character is real and abiding, 
except it be rooted and bathed in the 
spirit of the Man of Nazareth, from whom 
spring all worthy virtues in human hearts 
and lives, 
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O Thou who hast walked our earthly 
ways and filled them with new meaning, 
giving inspiration to the highest en- 
deavor, be Thou the Master of all, the 
guide of all and the redeemer of all. 
Grant that the menace of these times 
may find us unafraid, no longer casting 
the shadow of shame upon our fair land. 
The Lord God bless our country and our 
President that through Thy guidance we 
may never fall beneath the bondage of 
disunity which binds, paralyzes and de- 
stroys. Lead all our fellow-citizens to 
serve and sacrifice lest we lose the last 
best hope of our democracy. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, October 27, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of the 
Canton Exchange Bank and the First National 
Bank of Canton, Miss.; and 

H. R. 5903. An act to amend the United 
States Housing Act, as amended. 


LETTER FROM CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following letter from the 
Clerk of the House: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
October 28, 1942. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. G. 

Sir: Pursuant to the special order agreed 
to on yesterday the Clerk of the House re- 
ceived the following message from the Sen- 
ate: 

“That the Senate did, on October 27, 1941, 
agree to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5788) entitled ‘An 
Act making supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes.“ 

Respectfully yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 

Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had on October 27, 1941, examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title: 
H. R. 5788. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursuant 
to the authority granted him on October 
27, he did, on that date, sign the en- 
rolled bill of the House, H. R. 5788. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is now conducting hearings look- 
ing toward the amending of the pro- 
visions of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, the Trust Indenture 
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Act of 1939, the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, and the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee may be permitted to 
sit today and subsequent days while the 
House is in session during the hearings 
now being held. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial from the 
Washington Daily News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an article by Mr. Clif- 
ford Stratton. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if any citizens of the United 
States had any doubts that Mr. Roosevelt 
was headed for a “shooting war” just as 
Soon as possible and was leading the 
country into such a war, their doubts 
were resolved by the President’s broad- 
= of the evening of Navy Day, October 


In that broadcast, the President, by 
every intonation, showed that he is emo- 
tionally wrought up over the question of 
war. The President’s blunt statement to 
the Nation that “The shooting has 
started” was astounding and incredible, 
It was the blunt notification to the Na- 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt does not consider 
it necessary to consult the Congress about 
taking the Nation into war. Manifestly 
he has done so, because neither the Con- 
gress nor the people knew that “the 
shooting has started.” Mr. Roosevelt in- 
sists that Germany fired the first shot, 
History will perhaps make clear the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of that state- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt very significantly— 
and very accurately—observed that “in 
the long run, however, all that will matter 
is who fired the last shot.” 

Speaking of some secret map, and de- 
claring that the Nazis planned to abolish 
religion throughout the world, and to 
take over South America, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Panama Canal, Mr. Roosevelt 
made most of the injury to the destroyer 
Kearny. 

There is no question now that Mr, 
Roosevelt and his pro-war associates in- 
tend to try to make a holy crusade out of 
this war as far as the American people 
@re concerned. It is now apparent that 
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this has been the long-continued inten- 
tion of the administration. There are 
many sincere Members of the Congress 
and other observers in Washington who 
honestly believe that war will start in all 
its ghastliness for the United States 
within 60 days, and that it will be a two- 
ocean war when it gets under way. 

There is still no question but that this 
Nation has been taken into a shooting 
war against the desires of the over- 
whelming majority of the people. 

Again it seems both necessary and ad- 
visable to remind the people of these 
questions of vital significance to this Na- 
tion which are now confronting us: 

What are we going to use for a trained 
army? 

What are we going to use for equip- 
ment for a trained army? 

What are we going to use for supplies 
for a trained army? 

What are we going to use for a two- 
ocean navy? 

What are we going to use for equipment 
for a two-ocean navy? 

What are we going to use for supplies 
for a two-ocean navy? 

We do not have any of these things 
now. 

Impassioned words and empty promises 
may win elections, but they do not win 
wars. An astute enemy is not fooled with 
trick phrases. You have got to meet 
him with shells and bombers and tanks 
and guns and men—above all, men. 

Many earnest men and women all over 
the Nation are now asking how it can be 
that, having failed almost completely to 
furnish England and Greece and Russia 
and China with anything like the stream 
of implements and supplies promised 
them, we can now, by some magic touch, 
supply all those deficiencies and, in addi- 
tion, supply an American Army and Navy 
with necessary supplies and equipment 
to successfully meet any emergency. 

The greatest danger to this Nation now 
is headlong impetuosity in high places. 
It is clear that from Mr. Roosevelt down 
those who have been planning to get the 
Nation into this war have been as head- 
long as they dared to be. It is no secret 
in Washington that the protagonists of 
war now feel that they have taken the 
country so far in that they can be blunt 
about it. Mr. Roosevelt certainly was 
blunt about it in his Navy Day broadcast. 

There are many sincere men and wom- 
en in the Congress and out of it who are 
convinced that proposals for another 
American expeditionary force are on the 
way. Many of these men and women be- 
lieve secret commitments have already 
been made to the British for new Amer- 
ican expeditionary forces as soon as it 
is believed the country will stand for it, 

If an American expeditionary force is 
undertaken in this war, it will have to be 
8,000,000 men, according to military au- 
thorities. Hundreds of thousands of them 
would never come back home alive. More 
hundreds of thousands would come back 
broken in mind and in body. 

It is an incredible situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief report of my visit, to- 
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gether with my two colleagues the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Powers] 
and the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], to the maneuvers in the 
Carolinas, and also include a brief letter 
from General Drum, who is in command 
of that army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some unthinking Government workers 
who will use as an excuse for not re- 
turning to their legal residences for the 
general elections next Tuesday the fact 
that the Government does not grant a 
general holiday for voting purposes. 

Feeble as this excuse is, it is never- 
theless the principal reason many work- 
ing in Washington seldom exercise their 
constitutional privilege. This excuse can 
only be removed by granting an addi- 


. tional day of leave to all employees of 


the Federal Government on the day of 
general elections in their respective 
States. 

Rapid transportation by air, rail, and 
superhighway makes doubly shameful the 
failure of any Government worker to 
vote. Democracy will work and America 
will triumph over the dictators of the 
world when those who derive their very 
bread and butter from Government serv- 
ice set a democratic example. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an open letter and my reply to 
the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial from the 
Boston Post. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein resolutions of the Fight For Free- 
dom Committee of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today after the close of all legisla- 
tive business and all special orders that 
are on file at that time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I do this 
to call the attention of Members to the 
following situation: The Constitution of 
the United States provides that treason 
against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. Today Iam introducing 
a bill which reads as follows, after the 
enacting clause: 

That whoever causes or procures or brings 
about a labor strike or whoever aids and abets 
by acts cr words, or by both or either, a labor 
strike in a defense industry or in any indus- 
try or manufacturing plant engaged in man- 
ufacturing or procuring equipment or ma- 
terial, or both, which are necessary to the 
national defense of the United States of 
America shall be guilty of treason.. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
en the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 


Is there 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimcus consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article which I 
wrote for the Bulletin on the subject of 
sugar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Also, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by the inclusion 
of a speech I made in Chicago on the 
eae of the National Defense Migra- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Also, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by the inclusion 
of a speech I delivered in New Jersey 
upon the subject of a revision of the 
New Jersey Constitution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a short essay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include an edi- 


Is there 
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Is there 


torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Also, Mr. 


Speaker, to extend my remarks and in- 
clude an open letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


Is there 
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marks and include a report of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Producers Association. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a radio address which I de- 
livered over WINX on America’s Out- 
standing Land of Opportunity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a copy of a telegram that I 
sent the President of the United States 
day before yesterday with reference to the 
strike situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER 
may extend his remarks in the RECORD. 


Is there 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial on Little Busi- 
ness the Goat from the Miner and Me- 
chanics newspaper of Neosho, Mo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection? 

There was no cbjection. 


THE NEED FOR NATIONAL UNITY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 17, 1941, Mr. Joseph N. Pew, Jr., 
delivered a remarkable address before the 
Young Republicans banquet at Harris- 
burg, Pa. The speech is idealistic, con- 
structive, and patriotic, and was delivered 
by an cutstanding businessman. In 
these days of uncertainty, when some 
Republicans don’t know where they 
stand, I think it ‘s a valuable address 
and I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recor by inserting 
it at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objecticn. 

The matter referred to follows: 

THE NEED FOR NATIONAL UNITY 

When your chairman invited me to be 
present this evening it was intimated that I 
would be expected to bring a message; and 
in spite of my shortcomings as a speaker, 
I welcome and deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. 

In making my appeal—the most earnest 
appeal of which I am capable—for national 
unity now, I shall say some things that will 
probably not be popular, not be rated as 


either good business or good politics; but 
it comes from the heart and represents my 
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Is there 
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conception of what is demanded for the 
welfare of our country and of our party. For 
neither can face disaster alone; disaster to 
one will surely mean disaster to the other. 

World events have reached a point where 
it is obvious that our country is in dire 
peril and yet woefully indifferent; unpre- 
pared, not only in a military way, but in the 
vastly more important sense of spiritual and 
moral values. America, following a long and 
desperate illness, finds itself at the begin- 
nings of recovery, facing new and desperately 
dangerous complications. We are all called 
to make our contribution to the restoration 
of national health and strength, in prepara- 
tion for the dark years ahead. Perhaps a 
brief historical review will help us to diag- 
nose the case, and to work toward a cure. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his sturdy and un- 
swerving honesty, once said: 

“There is an important sense in which 
the Government is distinct from the admin- 
istration. One is perpetual; the other tem- 
porary and changeable. A man may be loyal 
to his Government and yet cprosed to the 
peculiar principles and methods cf the ad- 
ministration.” 

Lincoln never conceived that government 
in this country could ever fall to so low an 
estate, ia the confidence of the people, as it 
now occupies. By every test of public senti- 
ment in the past year it has been made clear 
that when the people voted last November 
they felt they were merely registering a 
choice between two programs, neither’ of 
which sincerely. constructively, or straight- 
forwardly refiected the national purpose or 
the national aspiration. 

Following the last war we had 10 years 
of false prosperity followed by 10 years of 
depression—a 10-year jag accompanied by 
all manner of excesses and moral let-downs— 
and then a 10-year hangover with every- 
body grousing and blaming his neighbor for 
his own sins. Thus the field was made 
fertile for the crackpot nostrums of the New 
Deal, those economic and social phantasies 
that had long been incubating under the 
Democratic Party’s left wing. By 1936 they 
were entrenched as the acme of high ideal- 
ism; and finally in 1940 these sophistries 
achieved complete triumph when both Re- 
publican and Democratic leaderships cynically 
accepted them. 

And what an election that was, with two 
opposin ; candidates, both gentlemen of mag- 
nificent personality, magnetism, versatility, 
and charm—in short, with “it” to the nth 
degree. The stark tragedy of it all. Where 
were those sturdy qualifications of moral 
courage and intellectual candor which have 
made our great men of the past still live 
in the hearts of America? Never in our his- 
tory had there been such need, in a political 
campaign, for consistent honesty and loyalty 
to the great fundamentals of democracy, 
Never before had there been such need for 
two great parties to present their issues can- 
didly and straightforwardly to the voters. 
Never had the voters more earnestly wished 
their candidates to stand up, four-square to 
all the winds of prejudice, partisanship, and 
interest, so that the neople could make their 
choice and express their will in confidence 
that that will would be carried out. 

But this is no time for recrimination. Let 
us draw the veil over that sorry episode, 
merely noting that as the campaign developed 
it fell from the high plane on which, in the 
great tradition of American politics, opposing 
parties had been wont to offer their policies, 
platforms, and candidates to the people, into 
a primitive struggle to determine who should 
lead the wolf pack to the kill. And here I 
want to digress a moment to pay my sincere 
tribute to James A. Farley and John D. M. 
Hamilton, two great souls who nobly did 
their utmost, hiding their personal Lumilia- 
tion for the common weal, maintaining their 
loyalty where lesser men would have revolted 
and repudiated such usurpation. 
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So we stand today, 120,000,000 Americans, 
sadly disillusioned, inclined to be cynical 
about it all, and faced with the greatest 
danger our country has ever seen. In other 
times, when it was necessary our country 
has been able to unite around certain basic 
loyalties, which drew them and held them 
together in a common noble purpose. Today, 
too many of those loyalties have been ruin- 
ously weakened; the loyalties to family, to 
church, to community; the deep loyalties 
which our people once had to our 48 sover- 
eign States, all those have been shaken as 
the sovereignties of those States have been 
weakened; loyalties between men and man- 
agement in business are being progressively 
weakened because of a too tolerant attitude 
toward alien influences creeping in on every 
side. 


Yet we must achieve unity, or perish. Per- 
sonally I cannot stand with either group of 
extremists; those who urge that we get into 
the war at any cost, or those who would 
have us keep out of war at any cost. I know 
many members of both these groups. Start- 
ing as loyal Americans, sanely and moder- 
ately enough expressing their convictions, 
they have developed something near akin to 
fanaticism in their antagonisms that must 
all be forgotten and forgiven. The die has 
been cast. We have lacked the kind of com- 
manding, inspiring leadership that could 
bring all together on the common ground, 
around the common banner of simple Amer- 
ican patriotism. Nevertheless, however 
lacking in common purpose and unifying 
conviction, we are in effect at war. We have 
come pretty definitely to realize that while 
under our Constitution only Congress can 
declare war, the administration can bring 
about a state of war, and Congress can only 
reaffirm what has already happened. More- 
over, it seems likely to be a long and bitter 
war, with victory possible only after years of 
suffering, hardship, and travail. 

So, plainly, men and women and political 
parties from now on must be judged in ac- 
cordance with their contribution to the 
national defense, National defense can be 
built up only through national unity, and 
national unity can be achieved only by res- 
toration of basic loyalties and simple intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Over the years I have been interested in a 
good many elections, and I have noticed that 
the Republicans have usually won when they 
were completely straightforward, frank, and 
honest, and fearless in their approach to all 
the issues involved. Today the soul of 
America is starved and very weary. Men do 
not live by bread alone, and we are learning 
that we must have restoration of those 
things that made America great. This coun- 
try was founded by men and women so eager 
for freedom that they were willing to endure 
physical hardships in order that their souls 
might be free. Underlying all the other 
various freedoms that men talk about, lies 
that freedom of the spirit which has en- 
abled free men and women, under a free 
economy, to produce and enjoy three times 
as much as any other people in the world. 
America didn’t become great because of its 
superior natural resources, for these exist 
wherever men choose to go after them. Most 
of the accomplishment of America has been 
accomplishment of the spirit, and if the 
spirit fails our national productivity will fall 
to the levels of Europe. That we cannot 
permit, because productivity, in the present 
test of mechanized warfare, is the key to 
victory. d 

In order to accomplish our ends, we must 
first have restoration of faith in government 
and in our two-party political system. Gov- 
ernment by secrecy and by indirection must 
stop. If the administration cannot accom- 
plish its ends by direct action within the 
Constitution, let it go to Congress and get 
the authority. Let the laws be enforced fairly 
and justly but not used as weapons for co- 
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ercion and intimidation. It does not, for in- 
stance, make for a united America to use the 
priority system for coercion, Neither does it 
make for a united America to take over in- 
dustries which the Government is incompe- 
tent to run in order to avoid taking a stand 
against some supposedly powerful union 
leader who wants to be master of the workers, 
not their servant. 

We are told that 30 percent of the Nation’s 
productive capacity the coming year will go 
into defense work. That is well and good; 
but let the Government also tell the people 
that when 30 percent of our production goes 
into defense the people must get along on 
the remaining 70 percent, and it will take all 
their money to pay for that 70 percent. Hon- 
est government will match the token to the 
thing, regardless of political consequences. 
Honest government in wartime will take 30 
percent of the national income to pay for 
the 30 percent of national production that 
is used for war purposes. The other 70 per- 
cent of income will purchase the 70 percent 
of goods that are left for civilian consump- 
tion. Only thus by the plan of “pay as you 
go” can we avoid the ruin of inflation, and 
inflation means that the people will pay 
twice, once in excessive prices now and again 
in the vast burden of debt after the war is 
over. The people who win modern wars are 
those who spit on their hands and work 
harder, while pulling in their belts and get- 
ting along on less. What is thus saved rep- 
resents the war effort, and the more we sup- 
ply in the way of weapons and munitions 
the less we will have to supply in blood and 
suffering. 

Thomas Jefferson once remarked on the 
vital necessity of maintaining a democracy 
while fighting a war. Jefferson was everlast- 
ingly right. When democracy goes on the 
march it marches on a road that leads through 
chaos and revolution to dictatorship and 
totalitarianism. If we follow that road to its 
bitter end, we will find ourselves defeated, 
no matter how brilliant may have been the 
victories on the battlefield. Caesar and Na- 
poleon can tell Hitler where that road ends. 

The duty of the Republican Party in this 
crisis is clear enough. We must work un- 
ceasingly and courageously for the restoration 
of national unity through the restoration of 
the basic loyalties, and among these party 
loyalty is by no means the least. We must 
fight openly and honestly for the emancipa- 
tion of the workingman and the farmer and 
the small businessman from the shackles that 
now bind them. 

Our Nation is so beset today by perils from 
without and perils from within that one hesi- 
tates to say which are the greater. But we 
know that we cannot combat the perils from 
without until we have assured national unity 
within. Merely cheering the flag and shout- 
ing patriotic slogans is not the answer. Pa- 
triotism is something deeper than mere flag 
waving. It is the final consummation, the 
crystallization of all our basic loyalties into a 
true unity of national purpose; and in the 
cultivation, care, and preservation of these 
basic loyalties we have been all too remiss in 
recent times. 

I was in France in the late winter and early 
spring of 1939, and watched France visibly 
going to pieces because it had 20 or 30 politi- 
cal parties, each requiring a cut at the pie 
counter. The corruption, the loss of all moral 
sense, inevitable in such conditions, had be- 
come so bad that the people had completely 
lost faith in the institution of government 
itself. I need not remind you of the tragedy 
that befell France, ynder those conditions, 
when the hour of trial struck. 

Our situation here in America today is so 
far similar to that of France 3 years ago that 
we may well tremble for our own country if 
we are presently brought face to face with the 
supreme crisis. The orgy of fictitious pros- 
perity following the last war greatly sapped 
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the moral fiber of our people. The constant 
yielding to special interests, the weak-kneed 
willingness to compromise with pressure 
groups regardless of the reason or merit of 
their demands, has encouraged a multitude 
of such groups to set themselves up as full- 


- fledged political entities. These have assumed 


to promote programs and candidacies in be- 
half of their narrow, special concerns, with no 
consideration whatever for the vast range of 
other issues that are vital to the public wel- 
fare. Unless, within the pattern of political 
organization, courageous leadership shall 
sternly outlaw this evil practice, our two- 
party system—the only system through which 
the processes of democracy can flourish—will 
go down in the same sort of wreckage that 
now bestrews the lovely region which once 
was the home of the noble Republic of France. 

It is not a cheerful picture I am offering 
for your inspection, but it is the picture as I 
see it. Disturbing as it is, I do not think we 
have need to despair. This people yet have 
magnificent reserves of moral courage and 
spiritual quality. It is for us to summon 
these reserves to the warfare for liberation on 
the home front, When we have enlisted 
them at full strength, to support a program of 
constructive effort and sincere purpose, we 
shall have insured such a victory on the home 
front as will doubly guarantee victory on any 
foreign front that may call us to the great test. 

The Republican Party was born in the 
travail of a great national crisis and estab- 
lished itself in national leadership because it 
demonstrated its devotion and loyalty to the 
moral qualities and spiritual virtues that the 
Nation is now called upon to mobilize once 
more. Those qualities, those virtues, those 
high aspirations still live in the soul of the 
American people. They will answer the clear 
call to national unity, effort, determination, 
and sacrifice. Let that call be sounded here, 
and in every other State, in behalf of a pro- 
gram which embodies virion. constructive 
policies, and sincerity of purpose. Let us put 
aside pettiness, jealousies, factionism, and 
selfishness. Thus we will achieve national 
unity, and the Republican Party, born in a 
struggle for national unity, will again assume 
the leadership for which it has repeatedly 
demonstrated its genius. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on two subjects and in- 
clude therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the alarming and outrageous 
sabotage of the defense program through 
strikes and threatened strikes in the most 
vital industries, I wish to remind the 
House that the original Vinson bill, aimed 
at curbing such practices, is on the calen- 
dar, with a rule also on the calendar 
giving it a privileged status. 

I trust there will now be sufficient de- 
mand from the House to justify my call- 
ing it up for consideration next week. 

Since the rule would permit the sub- 
stitution of any other measure dealing 
with strikes in defense industries, 1 ex- 
press the hope that the President will 
prompily advise Congress what measures 


Without 
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he deems necessary or desirable to cure 

the humiliating and disgraceful situation 

in which the Nation now finds itself. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a radio address delivered by 
myself over WINX on the State of South 
Dakota. I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include there- 
in an article by James T. Adams on the 
Atlantic charter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the requests are granted. 

There was no objection. 

STRIKES IN INDUSTRY 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


Speaker, 2 weeks ago the United States 
News asked me a question: 


Should the Government permit strikes in 
defense industries only after a majority of 
workers in the plant vote to strike in a 
Government-supervised election? 


My reply was: 

I go further, perhaps, than the remedy sug- 
gested in your question, I do not think the 
closed shop should be permitted in defense 
industries in a time of declared national 
emergency 

If government declares an emergency that 
drafts scme men away from their homes, 
families, and careers, to work at $21 a month, 
handling a gun and possibly facing bullets, 
the same government. should protect. the 
right of other men who want to work to 
provide the first man with his gun. 

' Picketed- strikes in defense industries dur- 
ing a national emergency are sabotage. Why 
permit them at all? 

Moreover, inasmuch as the Walsh-Healey 
Act insures that workers on defense con- 
tracts will get prevailing wages, at least, and 
other laws fix maximum working hours, de- 
fense strikes shculd not be permitted until 
a properly constituted adjustment board has 
had a chance to make a finding on any wage 
or working dispute that arises. After that, 
if anyone does not want to work under con- 
ditions found to be fair, those who want 
to quit should be permitted to quit, but 
they should not be permitted, either by 
force or intimidation, to prevent others from 
working to maintain production. 

If this is primarily a war of production, 
it is more important to maintain produc- 
tion than to train troops. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the end of the legislative day and all 
other special orders today I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 


Is there 


Recorp in the name of my colleague the. 
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gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Treapway] his remarks and to include 
therein an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous ccnsent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a short edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
exchange of letters between myself, the 
Department of State, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on two 
subjects, and I ask unanimous consent 
to include a letter from the Governor of 
California and in the other a radio ad- 
dress of my own. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a brief 
bibliography by a former Member, Mr. 
Luckey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONVICTION OF JARVIS CATOE 
Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. 


Without 


Is there 


Without 


Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute. 

The S pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, the conviction of Jarvis Catce 
gives to the people of Washington, espe- 
cially the women, a greater degree of 
security. 

The district attorney of the District 
of Columbia is to be congratulated on 
the manner in which he prosecuted the 
trial and upon the speedy disposition of 
the case. It will not be amiss, however, 
and certainly will not detract from the 
splendid work of our local authorities to 
pay a tribute to one of the greatest 
prosecuting officers in the country— 
District Attorney Samuel J, Foley, of 
Bronx County, N. Y. 

It was through the persistence and 
tenacity of District Attorney Foley that 
Catoe was apprehended and brought to 
trial. 

Catoe brought his known list of vic- 
tims to seven when he raped and mur- 
dered a woman in Bronx County. That 
murder was to end his career of crime 
and start him on the long walk to the 
death house. Apparently feeling he was 
safe, he left New York to return to Wash- 
ington, which kad been the scene of 
some of his previous crimes. He appar- 
ently had left no clue in the Bronx, but 
he reckoned without District Attorney 
Foley. I shall not recount the step by 


Is there 
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step taken by District Attorney Foley, 
as he, with the aid of the splendid New 
York City detectives, tracked down their 
quarry. Suffice to say that they, in con- 
junction with our Washington police, 
finally arrested Catoe, who was brought 
to trial and convicted for one of the 
murders committed by him in Washing- 
ton. 
The people of Washington and 
throughout the United States join with 
the people of the Bronx in their appre- 
ciation of the splendid services of Dis- 
trict Attorney Foley, of the Bronx. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


THE SHOOTING HAS STARTED—AND 
AMERICANS WILL DIE 


Mr. THILL. _ Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, “the shoot- 
ing has started”—those were the signifi- 
cant words of the President in his Navy- 
Day address. We can now see that those 
steps which Roosevelt has advocated as 
steps “short of war”; all of the revisions 
of the Neutrality Act which he has ad- 
vocated as measures toward peace, have 
really been steps toward war. The Amer- 
ican people have been hoodwinked. 

No greater tragedy can befall any peo- 
ple than the deception of one they 
trusted and placed in the highest execu- 
tive position in the land. 

The misery, the suffering, the death, 
and financial burden which war on the 
high seas bring to any nation, are now 
curs. Not through the choice of the peo- 
ple and not through the declaration of 


War by their elected representatives but 


upon the orders of one man who tem- 
porarily occupies the White House, have 
we been catapuited into a shooting war. 
We can see now that those election 
speeches to “keep our boys out of foreign 
wars” were merely empty promises. 
They were honeyed words which dis- 
guised the poison of war. 

If the President believed that war was 
the only course left open to our people, 
why did he not say so. Why should 
anyone hide the truth or camouflage it 
in such a way that it cannot be seen? 
The end never justifies the means—and 
to salve and palliate a sound-thinking 
people with false phrases such as “short 
of war” and “a peace measure” is cer- 
tainly contrary to mora) principles. 

The following editorial discusses the 
“Greer incident” and it demonstrates a 
lack of candor on the part of the Presi- 
dent in his description of this naval 
enccunter: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
October 29, 1941] 
MORE ABOUT THE U. S. S. “GREER” 

Amos Pinchot, well-known lawyer, conser- 
vationist, and brother of Gifford Pinchot, has 
released an open letter to President Roose- 
velt about the incident of the destroyer Greer 
which prompted the President to issue his 
famous “shoot first” orders to the Navy 
September 11. 

Mr. Pinchot’s letter is pretty convincing, 
we think, and also deserving of public atten- 
tion. It summarizes the two different stories 
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of the Greer incident which were told to the 
people. 

The first of these stories was told in the 
President’s September 11 “shoot first” world- 
wide radio address. The President said in 
that radio address: 

“My dear fellow Americans: The Navy De- 
partment of the United States has reported 
to me that on the morning of September 4 
the United States destroyer Greer, proceeding 
in full daylight toward Iceland, had reached 
a point southeast of Greenland. She was 
carrying mail to Iceland. She was flying the 
American flag. Her identity as an American 
ship was unmistakable 

“She was then and there attacked by a 
submarine. Germany admits that he was a 
German ‘submarine. The submarine de- 
liberately fired a torpedo at the Greer, fol- 
lowed later by another torpedo attack. In 
spite of what Hitler’s propaganda bureau has 
invented, and in spite of what any American 
obstructionist organization may prefer to 
believe, I tell you the blunt fact that the 
German submarine fired first upon this 
American destroyer without warning, and 
with deliberate design to sink her.” 

The second story was gotten out of Chief 
of Naval Operations Harold R Stark, after 
considerable delay and effort, by Senator 
Davin I. WatsH (Democrat, Massachusetts), 
chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Admiral Stark’s report was that the Greer 
had been informed by a British plane of the 
presence of a submerged submarine 10 miles 
away; that the Greer picked up the sub- 
marine’s trail by sound detectors, ana chased 
it for 3 hours 28 minutes, meanwhile broad- 
casting its position for the benefit of any 
British planes or warships in the vicinity; 
that the submarine finally fired the two tor- 
pedoes at the Greer. which then dropped 11 
depth bombs and lost contact with the sub- 
marine; and that all this was “In accordance 
with existing orders.” 

“In a word, Mr. President,” says Pinchot 
wryly, “the story of the Greer, as carried to 
the people in your September 11 broadcast 
was not factual. It was in direct conflict 
with the facts.” 

Mr. Pinchot compares the President's Greer 
story unfavorably with the famous doctored- 
up Ems telegram which Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck used to trick France into the dis- 
astrous Franco-Prussian War of 1870. He 
charges this administration with fanning up 
phony issues and telling half truths, if not 
downright falsehoods, in a frantic effort to 
whip up American war fever. And he feels 
that the Greer episode is the most flagrant 
of these attempts to date. 


JUGGLING THE FACTS 


We are afraid this record shows that Mr. 
Roosevelt has not an overwhelming respect 
for truth as truth. 

Perhaps that is necessary to a great man. 
Perhaps a great leader, inspired with a cause 
which he believes to be sacred, can con- 
scientiously distort truth in hope of making 
his people see things his way. 

If that is the way President Roosevelt teels 
about it, all we can say is that his idea of 
morality in public conduct differs somewhat 
from the ordinary, or little man’s idea of such 
morality. 

In which connection, we feel moved to re- 
mind readers again that in the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign, just a little more than a 
year ago, Mr. Roosevelt was dealing out such 
promises as these, right and left: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands, except in case 
of attack” (October 23, 1940). * * * “Your 
President is following the road to peace. 
We are arming ourselves not for any 
conquest or intervention in foreign disputes” 
(October 23, 1940). 

And he virtually wound up his successful 
Campaign for reelection with this, the most 
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famous of all his no-foreign-war promises, at 
Boston, October 30, 1940: 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again, and again, and again, your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars.” 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include there- 
in a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include therein a poem by Horace C. 
Carlisle. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the Japanese- 
American situation and include an article 
by Mr, Villamin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LABOR'S ATTITUDE 


Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor this morning to join the other 
Members of the House who have so coura- 
geously taken a stand against that small 
group of selfish, unpatriotic, and racket- 
eering labor leaders who are sabotaging 
our defense program, 

The arbitrary position taken by John 
L. Lewis in defying the American people 
through their duly elected Chief Execu- 
tive is well-nigh treason. The American 
workers, whose patriotism no one ques- 
tions, if freed from threats of violence to 
themselves and family and assured of 
protection, would not, in my opinion, lend 
themselves to this program of sabotage. 

I am as sympathetic as anyone with 
the problems of the laboring people, but 
when our country is imperiled it is no 
time to press unreasonable demands. 

Iam not now advocating the drafting 
of labor as we have done our young men 
who have had to leave home, family, 
business, and occupation and who are 
ready and willing to give all, even their 
very lives, that our Nation might survive; 
but if strikes continue, this Congress will 
have to do just that, and I wish to put 
myself on record now that I will support 
such a law if the labor leaders persist in 
their demands. 

The American people are demanding 
action, and I hope that there will be no 
more dilly-dallying—that the question 
will be faced squarely and honestly by 
Congress immediately. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my cemarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Without 


Without 
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THE PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker. I call 
the attention of the membership to the 
fact that 1 year ago today Candidate 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt made a speech 
at Boston. I quote from the speech he 
delivered at Bostun on October 30 1940: 

And while I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more ussurance I 
have said this before, but 1 shail say it again 
and again and again: Your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests to submit: First, to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Boston Post 
on Lindbergh; and, second, to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the requests are granted. 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently some people are disturbed over the 
President’s remarks on Navy Day. 

I personally am pleased that the Presi- 
dent took the firm stand he did in his 
Navy Day remarks. Any American who 
has a yellow streak up his back, of course, 
would not support the President, but I do 
not have such a streak, and I am for 
President Roosevelt, his administration, 
foreign, and other policies 100 percent. 


LABOR AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND’ M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
we are already familiar with Mr. John L. 
Lewis’ demands, wherein he is willing to 
sabotage the defense program of our 
country if his avaricious demands are not 
met. 

We are also familiar with the Franken- 
steen threat to put on a general strike in 
five States in aircraft industries because 
his unreasonable and un-American de- 
mands are not met, and he is going to 
sabotage another phase of the defense 
program. In the case of Frankensteen's 
demands, two Army officers are to be sent 
to the Bendix plant to carry out the de- 
mands of Frankensteen. 

What is this country coming to? This 
Congress has voted billions for a defense 
program, and, after having voted that, 
are you going to stand idly by and see 
all of our defense efforts made ineffective 
by the traitorous actions of racketeers 
who, on account of their coddling by the 
Government itself, now think they are 
bigger than the United States, and who 
would destroy this program? Our Gov- 
ernment officials have indeed built a 
Frankenstein monster by their mealy- 
mouthed, pussyfooting, cowardly surren- 
der to this group, who now think they 
are bigger than government. We must 
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now meet this Frankensteen, and I am 
going to present to this House a resolu- 
tion that I hope every Member in the 
House will support, and I hope it will 
not be killed in committee through fear 
to act. 

Can you reconcile that with the draft 
bill, when you can actually take men’s 
lives to defend the country, and then 
swallow this treason by these traitors? 
The “fifth columnists” of Hitler could not 
do a more effective job than is here being 
8 2 8 these racketeering leaders of the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record in three particulars: First, 
to include an article by Professor Wright 
dealing with the effective use of State 
Department publications; second, to in- 
sert an article by Prof. E. M. Borchard 
dealing with neutrality; and, third, to 
insert an article by Prof. Charles Hyde 
dealing with Mr. Hackworth’s new book. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the requests are granted. 

There was no cbjection, 

Mr, DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein a quo- 
tation from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
on an American foreign policy announced 
by my father, William R. Day, when he 
was Secretary of State of this Republic; 
also an editorial, Who Will Do the Dying, 
and Why? and an article, Day Challenges 
F. D. R. Scheme of World Empire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the requests are granted. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article written by Arthur 
Krock and published in the New York 
Times of October 30. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein an article by 
Westbrook Pegler which appears in to- 
day’s Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the International Falls 
Daily Journal, of International Falls, 
Minn., under date of October 27. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 


Without 
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and extend.my remarks, and that they 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include two articles, one dealing 
with child-welfare activities, and the 
other dealing with the cheese industry of 
the State of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
editorial, and also to extend my remarks 
and include a letter and a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. NELSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that after dis- 
position of all legislative matters on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee I[Mr. Davis]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two requests: First, to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record; and, second, to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a short newspaper 
article and a telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests: First, to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, second, 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. TENEROWICZ asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a special order heretofore granted, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Ramsay] is recognized for 10 minutes, 
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ISOLATIONISM AND APPEASEMENT 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, the habit 
of self-delusion is not easy to overcome. 
Although the events of the past 2 years 
have opened the eyes of many people, 
wishful thinking still persists in the 
camps of the isolationists, and peace at 
any price is their pleading. 

Those who are opposed to the admin- 
istration’s international policies may be 
divided, roughly, into three categories: 

First. Those who conscientiously be- 
lieve in the Fascist and Nazi systems, 
These are the people who rave against 
a democracy which in any manner ena- 
bles the poor and helpless in securing a 
more equal distribution of the world’s 
wealth and goods. The majority of these 
people are terrified by the bogey of com- 
munism. They are entirely bereft of all 
feelings of patriotism, and, like Esau, 
are prepared to sell their birthright for 
a mess of pottage, so long as they can 
see any hope of holding their wealth and 
power. 

The second category of wishful think- 
ers are potential Fascists or Communists. 
They tell you that even under Hitler or 
Stalin they would be better off than 
under our present form of democracy, 
which they claim has wholly failed, 
These are the individuals who have no 
political convictions, and are devoid of 
any feelings of patriotism, whose sole 
concern is their own safety and material 
welfare. Their outlook is purely selfish, 
and they have no conception of what 
freedom and democracy mean. Freedom 
in the midst of poverty is one thing; 
slavery in the midst of plenty quite 
another. 

To be transported to some foreign 
country or compelled to work at starva- 
tion wages for the benefit of Hitler and 
his gang, is not a cheerful prospect. 
These wishful thinkers should remember 
that so long as they live under a demo- 
cratic government, social reforms, and 
the removal of inequalities can be 
achieved through the Congress of the 
United States. But once in the group of 
Hitler, reform and social progress, if 
any, depend upon the will of one man—a 
man who regards the people of this 
country as potential slaves, and will cer- 
tainly treat them as such, should he 
ever succeed in conquering them. 

The third list of wishful thinkers are 
those who believe that a “patched-up” 
peace with Hitler is infinitely preferable 
to a prolonged war. They tell us that 
peace must be made sometime—why not 
now? Otherwise at the earliest possible 
moment, as soon as Hitler will consent 
to negotiate with us. They maintain 
that although such a peace may be un- 
satisfactory and leave us at Hitler’s 
mercy, the subjected peoples of the earth 
would never submit for long to Nazi 
domination. At the worst, it would only 
be temporary. 


In some way or another, they do not 
explain how the oppressed nations would 
rid themselves of their Nazi overlords. 

My reply to those who profess the belief 
that the subjugation of Europe and 
America would not be of long duration 
is, that to hold the conuered countries 
in a vice, is not an impossible achieve- 
ment in these days, 
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A little over a century ago, Napoleon 
overran the continent of Europe with his 
armies, but he signally failed to con- 
solidate his conquests. The countries he 
had subdued displayed remarkable 
powers of recovery, and after a short in- 
terval appeared again on the field of 
battle against him. 

In those days, land warfare was an af- 
fair in which manpower, horsepower, 
muskets, swords, and cannon played the 
decisive part. These weapons could be 
hidden and then recovered in a short 
time. Today, the circumstances have 
completely changed. Now, the things 
that count is the possession of the super- 
weapons evolved by science, airplanes, 
tanks, big guns, and modern warships. 
In an occupied country, these weapons 
cannot be hidden or manufactured in 
secret. Enormous factories must be 
erected and supplies of raw materials 
accumulated for their production, It 
follows that a dictator who controls the 
industrial war machines of the sub- 
jugated countries and the distribution of 
their output, can indefinitely fasten his 
yoke upon them. 

Therefore, so long as Hitler and the 
Nazis can, under a system of armed oc- 
cupation, exercise control over the muni- 
tion factories of Europe, revolt and insur- 
rection will be still-born. In former days 
there was a limit to tyranny and re- 
pression. But today, under armed occu- 
pation, there is and can be none. 

If the considerations I have urged are 
sound, then it is clear there is no way to 
escape from the perils that confront us, 
other than to give—and giv- and give 
again—aid to all those countries who 
refuse to accept a Hitler peace. No com- 
promise is possible, because it would only 
be the starting point of the next cam- 
paign for our ultimate destruction. 

Ever since the first World War Ameri- 
cans have been taught to believe they 
could remain in splendid isolation, what- 
ever happencd in other parts of the 
world; so we abandoned our own off- 
spring—the League of Nations—and we 
professed to believe that so long as we 
did not want war, we would be left alone 
in peace, and that the dictators could be 
appeased at the expense of other coun- 
tries; that neutrelity would save us from 
war or taking any interest in the happen- 
ings of Europe. 

Unfortunately for the Americans—and 
the British people as well—we refused to 
think, but preferred that others—our 
politicians—should do this thinking for 
us. As a result, self-serving demagogues 
were permitted to distort the facts and 
invent theories of appeasement and neu- 
trality, which they passed on to their 
constituents to bolster up their self- 
serving declarations, who swallowed them 
without a murmur. 

Other facts of even greater signifi- 
cance were suppressed, such as the rapid 
rearmament of Germany, the implica- 
tion of nazi-ism, the weakness of our na- 
tional defenses, and the sabotage of the 
League of Nations, because, if they had 
been dragged into the picture they might 
have disturbed the public mind, and 
some appeaser or isolationist might have 
been left at home on election day to rue 
the fact that he had told the truth. 
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How often we were told there would 
be no war, and when war came that it 
as only a phony war. Like our President 
and Mr. Churchill, those who ventured 
to doubt this oracular pronouncement 
were described and denounced as war- 
mongers or jitterbugs. However, the 
“no war” theory was repeated so often 
and with so much emphasis that we 
nearly all believed it, yet if we had only 
stopped to think for one minute we would 
have known that so long as each nation 
is permitted to be the judge of its own 
quarrels and control its national arma- 
Sige war was bound to come sooner or 

ter. 

It is indeed a tragedy that during the 
past 20 years we have sown the seeds of 
self-deception. Today, as bombs and 
torpedoes fall upon our ships at sea, we 
are reaping the harvest of our com- 
placency. Once again we are called upon 
to face the grim realities of war because 
we refused to grapple with the difficult 
problems of peace under the leadership 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

Do we now realize what all this means? 
Do we possess the courage to aid in hurl- 
ing back the enemy who is now knocking 
at the gates of our modern civilization 
and exercise the privileges and duties 
which membership of a democratic com- 
munity confers upon each individual? 

I am confident we do, and we shall 
reach the conclusion that whatever suf- 
fering and impoverishment is in store 
for us we will endure until victory is 
achieved and the dictators of Europe are 
driven from the earth. I believe we shall 
employ the freedom of our democratic 
institutions to insure that this war is 
prosecuted to the bitter end with all the 
zeal and efficiency of which we are 
capable, 

Ever since the days of the Declaration 
of Independence our finest contribution 
toward the advancement of civilization 
has been the development of free and 
representative institutions. They are 
the birthright which our fathers have 
bequeathed to us. Let us now highly 
resolve that this precious heritage shall 
never be destroyed, either by the fires 
of war or by the bloodstained hands 
of the assassins of Berlin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAGNUSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my own remarks in the Appendix. 


of the Record and include therein an 
address I delivered on Navy Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, EDWIN 
a Hau] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes, 

TRANSPORTATION HOME DURING FUR- 

LOUGHS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 

LAND ARMED FORCES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of my remarks 
today is to describe in detail a corrected 
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bill which I am introducing in place of 
H. R. 5263, which provides for the trans- 
portation home during furlough for per- 
sons inducted into the service under the 
provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Acts of 1940. 

It will be recalled that at the time of 
the consideration of the draft-extension 
bill I introduced an amendment which 
received considerable support on the 
floor of the House, a fact revealed in 
the debates on that amendment, At that 
time, I attempted to write H. R. 5263 
into the draft-extension bill. During the 
consideration of the Hall amendment 
several questions were raised as to what 
procedure should be followed and as to 
what corrections should be made in this 
amendment. 

The Members will recall the amend- 
ment provided simply that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should negotiate and 
issue certificates of travel to all those in- 
ducted into the service under the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1940. An attempt was 
also made in the form of an amendment 
to my amendment to write in a similar 
provision including enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers. 

Since that time I have conferred with 
officials in the War Department and at 
their suggestion have rewritten the bill 
so that its title reads as follows: 

A bill providing for transportation home 
during furlough for noncommissioned Officers 
and other enlisted men on active military 
service in the land forces of the United States. 


To any question which may be asked 
at this time regarding just whom that 
includes, let me answer that it includes 
all those included in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1940; it includes all enlisted 
men; and it includes noncommissioned 
officers such as corporals and sergeants, 
All these men, therefore, may take ad- 
vantage of the privilege this bill gives 
them to have their transportation paid 
home during furlough. 

A furlough, of course, is issued by the 
commanding officer under the authority 
of the War Department, and the fre- 
quency of furloughs in the case of any 
individual is entirely up to that agency. 
However, I have stipulated in this meas- 
ure that a furlough certificate providing 
for the transportation home of a selectee 
or an enlisted man shall not be granted 
to any man more than once every 6 
months. 

A long time has elapsed since the pas- 
sage by the Congress of the Conscription 
Act of 1940. Many of us in the House 
voted for it, and many took a stand 
against it.. That, I believe, is water over 
the dam. 

Since then there have been inducted 
into the armed forces of the United States 
nearly 2,000,000 of the finest men that 
America or any other nation has ever 
been able to assemble, and added thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of men 
are entering military training every week. 
There is no question that as time goes on, 
according to reports from the War De- 
partment and statements of high officials, 
the armed forces of the United States 
will continue to grow, until we reach an 
army of anywhere from 6,000,000 to 
10,000,000 men, 
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Such a gathering together of men in 
military tra'ning creatcs many social 
problems, particularly from the stand- 
point of their being away from their 
homes for the first time in their lives, in 
many cases. Many of these men have 
come from places like the State of New 
York or Pennsylvania and have been 
shipped to far, remote parts of the coun- 
try. I have known of men from those 
States going as far as Louisiana and 
Georgia. In fact, many of the northern 
boys have, apparently deliberately, been 
shipped to a southern clime with the idea 
in mind, perhaps, that the different cli- 
mate would be an influence in their con- 
ditioning. 

Whatever the reason may herve been 
it has created a problem in the military 
camps second to none, I believe, in the 
building up of the morale of these men. 
It has deprived countless thousands of 
these young men of the opportunity to 
go home to see their parents and their 
loved ones when they are given a fur- 
lough. I know of several boys who were 
granted furloughs and were all set to go 
home, but, unfortunately, they did not 
have the wherewithal, in view of the mere 
pittance which is being paid them, to 
make the trip and to pay for their trans- 
portation home. I know that countless 
other thousands have started out with 
insufficient funds to travel and have gone 
along the highways thumbing and bum- 
ming their way, in uniform, so that they 
could get to the places their homes are 
located. 

I submit to the Congress that it is a 
disgrace to the American people and a 
disgrace to the armed forces of the United 
{tates that such a condition exists. With 
the help of several officials of the War 
Department, and with their advice and 
suggestions, I have been able to correct 
and perfect the bill I introduced some 
time ago, and which I offered as an 
amendment to the draft extension bill, so 
that it now includes all those connected 
with the land armed forces of the United 
States. 

This bil] provides that the Secretary of 
War may, as soon as a man is granted a 
furlough, issue a furlough certificate pro- 
viding for free transportation for that 
man to and from his home during his 
furlough 

For the past few weeks there have been 
some interesting discussions in the public 
press on the objective of this bill. There 
was an article not long ago in PM which 
raised the question that since countless 
hundreds of thousands of young men in 
the training camps of the United States 
would be having furloughs either at 
Thanksgiving time or at Christmas time 
to go home to see their loved ones, their 
transportation should be made available 
to them, because so many were unable to 
ray their way home. 

There has also been discussion of this 
particular matter in the War Depart- 
ment, and in the Army itself. I received 
a telephone cali the other night from a 
newspaperman who said he had been 
talking with a War Department official 
about the Hall bill. The official ex- 
pressed definite approval that such a bill 
had been introduced. He further stated 
he felt the boys should have an oppor- 
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tunity to get home during their furlough 
period. 

There has also been considerable com- 
ment on this very idea in the training 
camps themselves. Although I myself 
have had no communications from the 
boys, I have had expiessions of approval 
from many hundreas of parents back 
home. They have told me they thought 
it was absolutely necessary in order to 
bring their boys home from far and re- 
mote corners of the country to see their 
loved ones. They re anxious to see our 
Government take the step. I have pro- 
posed to see that this is done. 

I want to present another angle which 
I think every Member of the Congress 
at this time should consider. I want to 
point out that the very greatness of 
America itself for the past 150 years has 
been assured by fostering the expansion 
of the influence of the American home. 
Generation after generation of patriotic 
Americans have been raised in and have 
emanated from the sound, cultural influ- 
ence and religious background of the 
American home. I want to emphasize 
that in order to have this American home 
continue its influence upon ihe young 
men who have gone forth in the supreme 
service of their country in these training 
camps, it is absolutely necessary to have 
them return as often as they dre able or 
as often as the military authorities are 
able to grant them a furlough to these 
same homes and parents who even today 
miss them more than words can tell. I 
can honestly state that the people in my 
district who have offered their stalwart 
American sons to the defense of this 
glorious country and to the preservation 
of everything that this: American’ Gov- 
ernment holds dear, feel strongly that 
some action should be taken to get these 
boys home and to enable them to come 
home on a furlough. The only way they 
feel it can be done is to have Uncle Sam 
guarantee the transportation, at least 
once every 6 months, for boys in the train- 
ing camps to go home. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man from New York sponsors a good 
cause and I would like to ask him this 
question. Does the gentleman think it 
fair for Uncle Sam t. impose a Federal 
tax on the cigarettes sold our troops in 
continental United States while the men 
of the Navy and the men at our various 
bases outside the country do not have to 
pay that tax? Does not the gentleman 
think that is a discrimination? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman and believe he is ab- 
solutely right in making that observa- 
tion. 

Now, the point was brought up, and I 
believe it was brought up on the floor of 
this House in the debate which ensued 
after my presentation of the matter, that 
the Navy should also be included. 

[Here the gavel feli.J 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask. unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 1 more minute to com- 
plete my statement. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
point I wish to make clear is, if a prece- 
dent is started for the Army, such a bill 
can be very easily drawn for the Navy, 
and according to a sta ement from a colo- 
nel in the War Department, who very 
definitely approved of this bill, I feel that 
the Navy can be easily included either by 
an amendment from the floor in case this 
bill receives consideration on the floor, or 
by steps which can be taken by any 
Member of the House. In conclusion, let 
me say that I base my appeal to the 
membership today on the premise that 
every consideration be given to the possi- 
bility of the passage of this measure so 
that the boys in the training camps and 
all the enlisted men who have been 
granted a furlough for Thanksgiving or 
Christmas vacation may have an oppor- 
tunity to have their way paid to get home 
in order to see the parents and the loved 
ones of that impeccable and proper 
American home. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, presented the following privileged 
report (H. Res. 326) for printing under 
the rule, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of H. R. 5630 to. 
make provision for the construction activi- 
ties of the Army. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


APPORTIONING REPRESENTATIVES IN 
CONGRESS 


Mr. SABATH (on behalf of Mr. CoL- 
MER) presented the following privileged 
report (H. Res. 327) for printing under 
the rule, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution the bill (H. R. 2665) 
to provide for apportioning Representatives 
in Congress among the several States by the 
equal-proportions method, with the Senate 
amendment. thereto, be, and the same is 
hereby, taken from the Speaker's table to the 
end that the Senate amendment be, and the 
same is hereby, agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
also I relinquish my special order made 
for this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, the importance of effi- 
cient highway transportation is obvious 
to any who will give the matter study. 
Nevertheless, serious street and highway 
transportation problems have already 
arisen in many places. The main trou- 
bles which decrease the efficiency of high- 
way transportation are delays, conges- 
tion, and accidents. In many places I 
have witnessed serious, if not critical, 
delays and congestion, and the records 
clearly show a serious increase in our 
- traffic-accident toll. In fact, highway 
fatalities are up nearly one-fifth over the 
toll for the similar period of last year. 

Already these problems of highway 
transportation are causing serious con- 
cern to municipal, county, and State of- 
ficials, especially, of course, in the met- 
ropolitan areas and in the vicinity of de- 
fense plants and military establishments, 
What these conditions will be when our 
productive capacity reaches its peak I do 
not wish to visualize, for they can havea 
most serious effect on our defense pro- 
gram, They will have such an effect 
unless strong corrective steps are taken 
promptly. For the most part, these steps 
must look to the better use of the high- 
way facilities we now have. This does 
not mean forgetting the highway im- 
provements and future developments 
which are sorely needed, but it does rec- 
onite the urgency of our productive 
effort. 


Motor vehicles are our major media for 
transporting people. In fact, outside of 
municipalities, there are some 10 passen- 
ger-miles by motor vehicle to one pass- 
enger-mile by other modes of transpor- 
tation. Not only is our Army mainly 
transported over highways, but on my 
recent trip over a large part of the West 
and Middle West, visiting defense plants, 
I saw case after case where plants simply 
could not be operating in their present 
location without motor-vehicle transpor- 
tation for their workers. Seventy per- 
cent of workers in car-owning families 
are said to go to work by automobile. 

The wheels of American factories are 
turning faster and faster, as we move out 
of the planning and blueprint stage into 
the period of all-out production for de- 
fense and for aid to the embattled na- 
tions opposing aggression. Soon our 
mighty Nation with the greatest produc- 
tive capacity in the world, will be reach- 
ing new heights of production, with vast 
new floods of materials marking new 
goals of industrial achievement. We 
have set ourselves to produce the needed 
matériel and supplies, and produce them 
we will, Peacetime businesses and our 
citizenry are making great sacrifices in 
order that our production objectives may 
be quickly achieved. ; 

Much attention has been devoted to 
organizing our economy, indeed, our very 
way of life, so that factory and plant pro- 
duction will be expedited to the maxi- 
mum degree which our excellent man- 
power, ingenuity, and driving force can 
make possible. However, in our concen- 
tration on increasing production, we 
have, to a serious degree, neglected an 
equally vital part of the job we have to 
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do. Efficiency in transportation is also 
essential if we are to use our shops and 
factories to maximum capacity and if 
the finished goods are to reach their 
destinations on time. 

All kinds of transportation are neces- 
sary—water, air, rail, and highway. 
Each has its important part to play, and 
each must do its part as a member of a 
great transportation team. The serious- 
ness of transportation trouble has re- 
cently been most clearly brought out in 
the discussion of the gasoline- and oil- 
shortage problem of the eastern section 
of this country. At this time I wish to 
direct attention, however, to that kind 
of transportation which in many ways 
is the most important in our defense ef- 
fort. I refer to highway transportation. 

It seems unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the importance of highway transporta- 
tion in this Nation which is so much the 
birthplace and home of the modern auto- 
mobile. Our 45,000,000 drivers operate 
32,000,000 motor vehicles, and some 300,- 
000,000 vehicle-miles per year over 
3,000,000 miles of roads and streets. Our 
Army has become motorized—and with 
over a quarter million motor vehicles, 
our Army operates the largest vehicle fleet 
in the world. 

While our magnificent railroad systems 
carry much greater ton-miles of freight, 
over 65,000 motor vehicles are used by 
the railroads in the assemblage and de- 
livery of much of that freight and in 
other phases of their business. Trucks 
act as feeders to rail transport in many 
vital ways. Moreover there are some 
48,000 communities in this country with 
a population totaling some 8,000,000, 
which are served only by highway trans- 
portation. Furthermore, in the handling 
of certain important materials vital to 
our defense activity, the motor vehicle is 
the logical and principal transportation 
medium. 

Realization of the vital importance of 
highway transportation by leaders in our 
Government resulted in the development 
of a 75,000 mile strategic network of 
highways of major importance from a 
military point of view, and of plans for 
giving priority to the improvements of 
certain weaknesses in this network, such 
as lack of adequate shoulders, weak and 
narrow bridges, and certain deficiencies 
in roadway width, and to emphasis on 
over 3,000 miles of access roads to almost 
400 military and naval reservations, air- 
ports, arsenals, defense industries, and 
so forth. These matters and the financ- 
ing of the necessary improvements are 
covered in H. R. 5810 as well as flight 
strips, certain provisions for off-street 
parking and other related matters such as 
acquisition of needed rights-of-way for 
important improvements. 

Unfortunately, not enough attention 
has been given to securing maximum ef- 
ficiency of highway transportation. Se- 
riously concerned about this situation, the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers has devised 
a plan which has my hearty endorsement. 
This institute is a professional engineer- 
ing society, made up of those engineering 
specialists who are devoting their energies 
to solving problems concerning the use 
of highways through the gathering of 
facts and use of the scientific approach to 
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the problem. They are men who believe 
that problems of traffic will yield best if 
the key facts are obtained and solutions 
are designed in light of what those facts 
show and mean—and not on the basis of 
the “hunch” or belief or viewpoint of 
any persons or group of persons. 

This professional group was organized 
in 1930 and now includes most of the 
practicing traffic engineers of the coun- 
try. At its annual meeting in Chicago 
on October 7, 1941, the outline of a plan 
for immediate improvement of defense 
production transport was unanimously 
adopted. It is of such intrinsic value that 
I desire to present it and to have it re- 
produced in the Recorp for the benefit 
of communities throughout our land, I 
give it my wholehearted endorsement. 

It has been submitted to the National 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the War 
Department, and I believe it will prove a 
stimulus to greater activity which will 
improve the efficiency of our highway 
transportation system very greatly in the 
months and years ahead. 


The outline of the plan is as follows: 


A PLAN ron IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT OF DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION TRANSPORT 


(By Institute of Traffic Engineers, New 
York, N. Y.) 


Congested highways are sabotaging the de- 
fense efforts of the United States. 

Our streets and roads represent a criti- 
cally weak link in the production line of 
national defense. 

It is wasteful to spend billions of dollars 
for national defense unless we can speedily 
move raw materials to factories, transport 
workers to plants as quickly as possible, and 
Papacy the finished products before it is too 
ate. 

Highway congestion is critical today. But 
when the defense program moves into full 
production, conditions on our highways will 
become intolerable in many areas unless we 
achieve the maximum use of existing facili- 
ties. This will mean less congestion and 
fewer accidents. 

The Institute of Traffic Engineers there- 
fore recommends the following steps as a 
must program in the interests of national 
defense: 

1. We must plan routes for defense workers 
and trucks; 

2. We must reduce peak-hour congestion 
through staggering employment hours in de- 
fense areas; and 

3. We must eliminate traffic bottlenecks. 

The Institute of Traffic Engineers there- 
fore recommends that the National Traffic 
Advisory Committee to the War Department 
urge each State, county, and city to cooper- 
ate in carrying out the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers plan toward accomplishing these 
objectives in places where the need exists. 

This plan can cut defense traffic delay as 
much as 50 percent in many places. 

I. Plan routes for defense workers and trucks, 
A. Establish preferential routes for: 
1. Employees. 
2. Trucks, 
3. Mass transportation. 
B. Bypass congested areas: 
1. Relocate numbered routes, 
2. Provide alternate bypass 
routes. 
C. Establish through (stop) streets. 
D. Establish one-way streets. 
E. Resurface and repair streets. 
II. Reduce peak-hour congestion in defense 
areas by: 
A. Staggering working hours. 
B. Encouraging civilian traffic to avoid 
travel during rush-hour periods. 
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III. Eliminate bottlenecks: 

A. Control or restrict curb parking and 
loading and provide off-street fa- 
cilities. 

B. Channelize traffic for orderly moye- 
ment: 

1. Lane marking. 
2. Islands. 
3. Intersection redesign. 

C. Install and modernize traffie- con- 
trol devices: 

1. Signals. 

2. Signs. 

3. Street marking. 
4. Street lighting. 


This plan can be applied quickly and 
economically and if properly applied will 
-provide maximum efficiency from the 
present system. There are other impor- 
tant new projects which are more costly 
and take longer to accomplish, but in 
instances are less costly and more prac- 
tical than erecting temporary cities near 
temporary plants. Among these are ex- 
press streets and highways, grade sep- 
arations, and the control of roadside de- 
velopment, which are of peacetime as 
well as defense value. These should be 
planned now. 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker I am so 
incensed and outraged at what our leader 
and the Congress is permitting John L. 
Lewis to do until I feel it my sacred duty 
to address this body. I am brought to 
wonder if we are going to hide our heads 
in the sand and let him take this Gov- 
ernment over without firing a gun, while 
we are crying “down with the dictators” 
to the tune of billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money. I wonder if this ad- 
ministration, including this Congress, has 
become so weak, so afraid, and so spine- 
less as to let one man take from the-great 
people of these United States their right 
to live as a free people. 

What I say I want to predicate on the 
fact that I have not only supported 100 
percent the President’s foreign policy, 
but have warned time after time of the 
useless delays in effectuating that policy. 

I want to commend our President for 
his present declaration with regard to 
sponsoring legislation to stop this per- 
fidious conduct in our defense industries. 
With humility that the question can be 
asked, I want to inquire why we who have 
seen this menace growing were unable to 
get enough support in this House to pass 
the many bills and amendments that 
have been before us that would have con- 
trolled this enemy of American freedom. 
I am happy to say I have supported 
them all. Those who have assisted in 
their defeat must accept the responsi- 
bility. The people are looking to us, they 
have no other source of protection or 
redress. 

I am happy that my constituency is 
composed of courageous people who are 
willing to give their all to preserve Amer- 
ican freedom and justice. But when I 
think of the good women who bend their 
backs in cotton fields and over wash- 
tubs and men who toil at the end of a 
turpentine puller or dip paddle to help 
pay the enormous tax we have voted on 
them and provide support for a large 
family while their sons live in camps and 
drill for hours a day at $21 per month to 
defeat the aims of a dictator whose pur- 
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pose it is to take this country over, and 
we sitting cowardly by and letting a self- 
appointed dictator not only shut down 
our defense work but defy the Govern- 
ment to try to interfere. I wonder if we 
have become so weak that we are not 
worthy of the protection of a democracy 
ourselves. The whole thing presents it- 
self to me as a nightmare; it is not pos- 
sible to actually believe that a country 
that claims to be free would surrender 


so passively. Let me tell you something, 


if we do not take hold of this thing and 
provide laws to put that fellow where he 
belongs we will not be worthy of the 
casual respect of the people of the United 
States. 

Let us pause for a moment and ana- 
lyze why Lewis called this strike. To 
better working conditions of labor? No. 
To secure increased pay for labor? No. 
To secure a closed shop, the effect of 
which would be to force each workman to 
pay dues, as he calls it, to John L. Lewis. 
Personally, I say it is a brazen, treacher- 
ous, and flagrant racketeering scheme to 
enrich himself at the expense of blood 
money from the American laborer and 
the expense of a possible defeat in the 
greatest conflict the world has ever 
known. It is unthinkable that the lead- 
ership of the American people, including 
the Congress, would surrender to and be 
bulldozed by one that every informed 
person knows would be glad to destroy 
this Government and that he is making 
rapid strides in this direction. When I 
read of his insulting and daring remarks 
to the President of the United States I 
wonder “upon what Caesar feasted to be- 
come so great.” Cowards is the most 
flattering name we should be referred to 
if we do not stop him and place him 
where he belongs. It is unbelievable that 
any person who respected the welfare of 
the populace of the United States would 
permit this man and others of his kind 
to cause the loss of more than 17,000,000 
working days in defense industries since 
we have started the great expenditures 
of American money to try to prepare to 
defend democracy. Yet this is a fact 
that cannot be denied. Think of the 
waste of the taxpayers’ money that this 
has caused simply for the want of lead- 
ership and courage in the steering of 
the great old ship of state. I tell you 
that this spectacle stands out as an un- 
erasable national disgrace. Not only 
will it be a blot on the memory of this 
Congress, but if we do not act and act 
quickly this Government will be de- 
stroyed from this very same source. I 
make this statement to you in full knowl- 
edge of the full meaning of the assertion, 
and say to you that when it is too late 
the fruits of his vicious labor will prove 
the assertion. 

I have sat and listened this morning to 
numerous speeches coming from coura- 
geous Members of this House condemn- 
ing in well-placed language the disgrace- 
ful spectacle that we have permitted the 
American public to become subjected to. 
I am wondering what we are going to do 
about it. Personally, I want to here and 
now go on record as being ready to use 
my time, my energy, and my life if neces- 
sary, to defeat the avowed purposes of 
John L, Lewis and all of his kind, 
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In the month of June the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Hon. LYLE H. Boren, 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma, Hon. 
WEsLEY E. Disney, introduced bills num- 
bered H. R. 5148 and H. R. 5149, which 
with a few amendments would amply 
take care of those would-be destroyers 
of our American Government. They have 
lain as silent as a tomb in committee 
since said date while the outrages of 
these enemies have continued to ply 
their trade. A few weeks ago I, along 
with others, wrote the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor requesting hearings 
on the said bills that same may be 
brought to the floor for final vote. To 
this date I have heard nothing about any 
arrangements being made to give we 
sponsors of these measures a hearing. 
Why condemn the thief if you sit idly by 
and let him tote off your goods without 
a murmur? I am so disgusted until it is 
impossible for me to fully express my 
emotions. 

I am issuing this call to those members 
of this body who condemn the practices 
of John L. Lewis and others of his kind 
to meet in caucus and work out proper 
strategy for bringing a measure to the 
floor and passing same that will protect 
the American public from a continuance 
of these outrages. I have before me & 
copy of the C. I. O. News, under date of 
August 4, carrying headlines as follows: 

Antiunion report killed in 255-114 House 
vote; C. I. O. scores again in defeat of anti- 
strike amendment. 


I am thankful to God that I can num- 
ber myself one of the 114 that voted for 
this legislation. I wonder what the 
Members who assisted in defeat of this 
measure think of the present conduct of 
the same party who boasts in his publica- 
tion that his organization “scores again 
in defeat of antistrike amendment.” 

If there is any Member in this House 
that is ready to form a bloc for the 
avowed purpose of putting through this 
House proper restrictive legislation, I in- 
vite you here and now to call me and 
give me your name. I shall be delighted 
to put any amount of time that is neces- 
sary toward pushing legislation through 
this House that will protect the American 
public from the destruction that it is 
headed for if this man is not stopped. 

I want to appeal to every Member of 
this body to build up in yourself a cour- 
age strong enough to stand up and fight 
a menace you see eating into the vitals 
of your Government, irrespective of its 
political effect. The loss of one man’s 
political position means nothing to a na- 
tion; but when your Nation crumbles from 
under your feet, your political position, 
your child and mine, go down in destruc- 
tion to live as serfs in the bondage of 
slavery. 

I call on each Member of this House to 
rally to the support of the defeat of 
John L. Lewis and his avowed purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore made, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman] for 15 minutes. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, my only 
excuse for proceeding at this time is the 
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large and distinguished audience on the 
floor of the House. 

If I may pause for a moment to com- 
ment on the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Grsson], who 
just said something about Mr. John L, 
Lewis by way of condemnation of his 
conduct, because of what he has been 
doing in respect to the strikes, I do not 
think that the gentleman should be so 
hard on John, because he is only doing 
what the President has led him to believe 
he could do. The gentleman will recall 
that in the Currier case the O. P. M. 
refused to give the C. I. O. contractor a 
contract to build 300 houses even though 
there would have been a saving to the 
Government of $431,000. Does the gen- 
tleman remember that? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The A. F. of L. has 
been given a closed shop in the con- 
struction industry, and John naturally 
figured that he should have a closed 
shop in the mining industry. It is all 
of the same piece of cloth. For myself, 
I do not believe in a closed shop. 

Mr. GIBSON. And I may tell you that 
there is only one person who cou'd 
anoint John Lewis, that would make 
him anything but a scoundrel, and that 
is Jesus Christ. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My point is that the 
chickens are just coming home to roost. 
The administration has encouraged the 
closed shop idea all the way through. 
There was the N. L. R. B. in those West 
Coast situations. It made rulings to 
further the closed shop, and the Su- 
preme Court, in upholding those rulings, 
further encouraged it. The N. D. M. B, 
encourages it, and now John comes 
along, and he cannot understand why 
he cannot have a piece of the same 
thing, why it does not operate both 
ways. 

Mr. GIBSON. And does not the gen- 
tleman think that it is his and my busi- 
ness to show him why he cannot? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
has been here ever since 1937, he must 
realize, and I think it was in January 
1937 that I first began talking on this 
subject. 

Mr. GIBSON. I was plowing a mule 
in 1937, but go ahead. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have been trying 

to bring this to the attention of the 
House ever since that time, and I notice 
that every time these strikes became 
more numerous or became more dan- 
gerous to the Republic, there were a lot 
of converts to my idea on the majority 
side of the House, but just as quick as 
that danger was over for the moment 
and the particular strike was settled, 
then all those converts backslid. I 
notice, too, that in the last few days, 
as once before, when we had the air- 
craft strike on the west coast, quite a 
-number of the majority party got up 
here, and they surely did, with all due 
respect to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], who objects 
to profanity, “damn the strikers,” and 
the procedure of the strikers, and then 
the indignation all fizzles out without 
action being taken. 

Do you remember how the chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, the 
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gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May], 
took a sweet licking here with his bill, 
which was administration-sponsored in 
the beginning, and when we came to vote 
over on the majority side all those fellows 
who could be reached with a bull whip 
snapped around the other day, and they 
let the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] down? How often has the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] taken 
a licking when he tried to remedy the 
evil? How often has the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], who came in here 
with legislation which would remedy this 
situation, taken a sweet beating? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that had that bill been 
passed, to which he just referred, the 
May bill, on which you said the gentle- 
man from Kentucky took a licking, this 
present situation would not have devel- 
oped? Had that bill become a law, and 
the President had acted under the powers 
that were given in that bi'l, do you think 
this present situation would have de- 
veloped? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I do not have 
so much faith in the cooling-off pericd, 
but the passage of the May bill would 
have helped. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But that bill did 
not provide for any cooling-off period. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not have so 
much faith in any of these measures 
which do not go to the root of the trouble, 
which is the closed shop and the check- 
off. That is what is the matter. And I 
am not enamored with the idea of giv- 
ing the President arbitrary power. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the gentleman himself lined up with 
those same people he has just been cas- 
tigating and voted against that May bill 
and helped to administer that licking? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, listen. Have I 
been here ro long—do you think I am in 
favor cf the closed shop? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I think the 
gentleman’s record is made, all right, but 
I am just asking him to answer the 
question. Did you not help administer 
that licking? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, no. 

Mr. SPARKEMAN. Did you not vote 
against that bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have voted for 
practically every amendment that has 
been proposed and that would even tend 
to remedy the evil. You cannot lay that 
at my door, that is, a failure to vote as 
I speak. I will vote for almost anything 
which will lessen labor disputes while 
protecting employee and employer. I 
have a bill (H. R. 4040) which only pro- 
vides that when a majority of the men 
who are in a struck plant vote to go back 
to work the Federal troops open the 
Picket line. I cannot get a vote on that. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 5 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, if you have not 
been able during the 5 or 6 years I have 
been here, and I have talked as many as 
90 times in one session against this evil, 
if you still do not understand where I 
stand, I do not know what is the use of 
yielding. : 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no doubt 
whatsoever as to where the gentleman 
stands. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Have you any doubt 
how I voted? For heaven's sake, look at 
the record. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want the gentle- 
man to answer one question. It is about 
Senate 1524, the May bill, which I sup- 
ported and which was reported out of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. Did 
not the gentleman vote against that bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. At the moment I do 
not recall. I do not think I did. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the record 
will show that he did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, it is all right 
with me. Ido not know, but I know this, 
that I am ready to vote any time to do 
away with the closed shop. I cannot re- 
member.all my votes, but I find on inves- 
tigation, on roll call No. 88, when the 
Healey amendment was proposed to 
strike out all of section 2 of that bill, I 
voted against the amendment, as did the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man]. And I further learn that, on roll 
call No. 89, which was on the Healey 
amendment to strike out all of section 3, 
I voted against the amendment, as did 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]; and that, on roll call No. 90, on the 
passage of the bill, I voted for the passage 
of the bill, as did the gentleman frcm 
Alabama [Mr, Sparkman]. (See CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 10, 1941, pp. 
5983, 5984, and 5985.) 

I know the other day I was bitterly 
critic’zed by the majority leader. I was 
objecting to this adjournment from Mon- 
day to Thursday and Thursday to Mon- 
day, and so on, getting around the rule 
prohibiting more than 3-day adjourn- 
ments. The distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
said that if I had been here when that 
request was made and had objected, it 
would not have been granted. He is right 
about it. But has the majority party got 
into such a condition that the Member 
from the Fourth District of Michigan has 
to be on the floor every minute of every 
day to stop some of that skulduggery? I 
just cannot doit. Ihave to go out to eat. 
Some of the press boys ask me out in the 
lobby to inquire about some legislation. 
But if you give me to understand that I 
must be here every minute every day, I 
will try to stop this practice. I will do 
the best I can. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. I would suggest, in the 
interest of orderly precedure, that ycu 
have someone to bring your meals in and 
not depart from the hall at any time 
when we are in session. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not believe the 
gentleman got that right. The gentle- 
man Said “orderly.” He means “benefi- 
cial” procedure, perhaps. That is better. 

Mr. GIBSON. Well, make it “benefi- 
cial.” I suggest you have your meals 
brought in to you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman is 
willing to pay for them and if you once 
in a while will follow some of the sugges- 
tions I make, I will try that proposition, 
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Now, let me tell you something. You 
were talking about John Lewis. I want 
to talk about one of his lieutenants. I 
want to read this from the Washington 
Times-Herald of October 29, just a couple 
of days ago: 

The National Defense Mediation Board “can 
go to hell” if troops are used to break the 
strike of airplane workers in the Bendix, N. J., 
plant of Aircraft Associates, Inc., Richard T. 
Frankensteen, United Automobile Workers, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, director 
said today. 


Now, I hope the Board does not go, but 
do you see the attitude on the part of this 
one C. I. O. leader? 

Mr. GIBSON. Well, you have to go 
back to the theory that you know 4 tree 
by the fruit it bears. That is some of 
John L.'s fruit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; it runs like this: 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? * * * Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire.” 

This closed-shop idea is a bad tree. 
Through its operation and with the con- 
sent of the administration, labor organi- 
zations are given a monopoly of selling 
licenses to work. That certainly is evil 
fruit, and the tree which brings it forth 
should not only be hewn ‘down, but should 
be thrown into the fire, and the good 
trees, the democratic unions, preserved. 

The bad unions, or, more correctly 
speaking, the unions controlled by rack- 
eteers and labor politicians, will be known 
by their fruits and can be dealt with 
accordingly. They should be eradicated. 

Mr. GIBSON. That is what I am 
after, whether it is in the dictionary or 
Scripture. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I want, 
too. 
This present labor situation, which 
has brought national defense to a stand- 
still and which is pestering the adminis- 
tration, arousing the indignation of the 
country, is nothing new in principle. 


THE PRESIDENT ASKED FOR IT | 


In an effort to curry favor with labor 
leaders the President for months—yes, 
for several years—has been damning the 
businessmen and industrialists, charg- 
ing them not only with a failure to co- 
operate but with greed, selfishness, and 
a lack of patriotism. 

The President sowed the wind, and he 
is now, in the defense strikes, reaping the 
whirlwind. The little kitten, which he 
petted and patted and which purred so 
sweetly, has become the terrifying tiger, 
whose growls break his sleep and bring 
him a hideous nightmare, with visions of 
his aid to Britain and national-defense 
program shot to shreds. 


LEWIS FOLLOWS ADMINISTRATION LEAD 


John L. Lewis, in demanding the closed 
shop in the captive mines, is only follow- 
ing the President’s own lead, when he, 
the President, through the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, ordered the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. at 
Kearny, N. J., to discharge all men who 
did not belong to, or who would not join, 
the union. 

Lewis now is asking no more of the 
President than the administration’s 
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agencies ordered Air Associates, Inc., at 
Bendix, N. J., to establish—the closed 
shop. 

Lewis is only asking the President to 
do for the C. I. O. what Sidney Hiliman 
did for the A. F. of L. in the Currier case, 

Lewis is only asking what the Supreme 
Court gave when it upheld the order of 
the President’s National Labor Relations 
Board when it said that the C. I. O. was 
entitled to a closed shop; to the freezing 
out of the A. F. of L. unionists on the west 
coast. 

Lewis is only asking for what the Pres- 
ident and Frank Murphy did for the 
Communist-led C. I. O. in the sit-down 
strikes in Michigan in 37. 

Harold Christoffel, Communist presi- 
dent of Local No. 248, C. I. O., received 
the aid of the President’s conciliation 
service in getting what he wanted in the 
Allis-Chalmers strike at Milwaukee, 
which held up defense production for 76 
days. 

CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST 


The President now finds himself at 
the mercy of the tyrants which he 
brought into being and established in 
power. 

While the press states that he will 
demand drastic legislation of Congress— 
and he can get it any time he wants it— 
it also states that congressional leaders 
tell us that the progress of that legisla- 
tion will probably depend on the speed 
with which strikes can be adjusted and 
production resumed. 

The truth is that, up to this time, 
neither the President nor the majority 
party in Congress has had the courage 
to protect either employees or employ- 
ers—those holding jobs, those with jobs 
to give. i 

The administration has sold the 
American workingman and his employer 
into bondage to labor unions and racket- 
eering labor leaders, and there js ample 
proof of that fact not only in the public 
press but in the reports of congressional 
investigations. 

Now labor leaders and labor organiza- 
tions, and the Communists and the 
racketeers in some of them, are defying 
the President, who created them and who 
has enabled them to become powerful 
enough to make their threats, their acts, 
dangerous to the very existence of our 
Nation. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD ACT OR PERMIT CONGRESS TO 
ACT 

If the President has courage worthy 
of the name, he will solve the present 
difficulty without delay. 

Labor has boasted of its patriotism. 
I believe it is patriotic. If it is all the 
President needs to do is to call upon the 
rank and file of labor to return to their 
tasks in national-defense work notwith- 
standing the orders of Lewis or any other 
union leader or boss. Let the President 
put it up to the individual worker 
whether he will serve the Nation or his 
union. We shall then learn—and that 
without delay—whether the President, 
the National Government, or John L. 
Lewis and the labor unions control the 
destinies of our Nation. 

Many of us believe that present State 
and Federal laws, rigidly enforced—laws 
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which protect men and women who want 

to work—will end many a strike. If the 

President will call for volunteers to oper- 

ate the closed factories and mines and. 
guarantee, by the use of State or Federal 

troops—and he has authority to use 

both—protection to the workers and to 

their families, the strikes will end. 

That statute to which reference is 
made reads as follows: 

Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, 
unlawful combinations, or conspiracies in any 
State so obstructs or hinders the execution 
of the laws thereof, and of the United States, 
as to deprive any portion or class of the 
people of such State of any of the rights, 
Ltivileges, or immunities or protection named 
in the Constitution and secured by the laws 
for the protection of such rights, privileges, 
or immunities, and he constituted authori- 
ties of such State are unable to protect, or, 
from any cause, fail in or refuse protection 
of the people in such rights, such facts shall 
be deemed a denial by such State of the equal 
protection of the laws to which they are en- 
titled under the Constitution of the United 
States; and in all such cases or whenever any 
such insurrection, violence, unlawful combi- 
nation, or conspiracy, opposes or obstructs the 
laws of the United States, or the due execu- 
tion thereof, or impedes or obstructs the due 
course of justice under the same, it shall be 
lawful for the President, and it shall be his 
duty, to take such measures, by the employ- 
ment of the militia or the land and naval 
forces of the United States, or of either, or by 
other means, as he may deem necessary for 
the suppression of such insurrection, domes- 
tie violence, or combinations. 


Inasmuch as the constitutions of State 
and Nation guarantee the right of prop- 
erty, and the right to work is property, 
all those whose right to work is being 
qualified by the requirement that they 
join a union, pay an initiation fee or 
dues, are deprived of a right named in 
the Constitution and secured by the laws 
for the protection of such right. 

Now, it is quite apparent in Pennsyl- 
vania today, as it was in Michigan during 
the sit-down strikes, that citizens are 
being deprived of the right to work. 

Michigan has on its books an act, No. 
176 of the Public Acts of 1939, which 
provides: 

It shall be unlawful for any employee or 
other person by force, coercion, intimidation, 
or threats, to force or attempt to force any 
person to become or remain a member of a 
labor organization, or for any employee or 
person by force, coercion, intimidation, or 
threats to force or attempt to force any per- 
son to refrain from engaging in employment. 
Violation of this section shall be a misde- 
Meanor and punishable as such. 


That section is not being enforced in 
the State of Michigan. If the President 
will use the authority which he has not 
only authority but direction to use, he 
will be a long way on his road to end some 
of these strikes. 

If the President needs more authority, 
all he needs to do is to put aside his po- 
litical bull-snake whip, which he has been 
cracking over the heads of congressional 
leaders and Members of Congress, and 
permit the passage of the Smith amend- 
ments to the N. L. R. A. and of such other 
remedial] legislation as has already been 
introduced. 

REMEDIES HAVE OFFERED 


I have heretofore offered bills—notably 
H. R. 4040, which provided for the use 
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of Federal troops to protect workers when 
a majority of the workers in any factory 
announced their desire to work—which, 
if adopted, would go a long way toward 
solving our trouble. 

There is no reason why the N. L. R. A. 
should not be amended so as to permit 
employees to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, to 
join or not to join a union, so as to pro- 
tect employees from coercion and intimi- 
dation from any source. 

If those amendments are not sufficient, 
then adopt the amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer, which will draft into Gov- 
ernment service every man who has 
reached his twenty-first birthday, who 
has not passed his forty-fifth birthday, 
and if he is unfit or cannot be classified 
for military duty, then let Army or Navy 
assign him to work in defense industries 
at the same rate of compensation which 
is paid to the drafted man. 

If Brother Willkie, who professes that 
he is a Republican, wishes to serve the 
country and the Republican Party, let 
him forget his Britain first and get be- 
hind legislation which first promotes the 
interests of America. 

Now is the time for all Republicans, re- 
gardless of their stand on the President’s 
foreign policy, to join with sound-think- 
ing Democrats and insist upon legislation 
which will make secure the foundation 
upon which any foreign policy must rest. 

Hitler, says the President, challenges 
our national existence. John L. Lewis 
and the advocates of the closed shop, both 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. leaders, challenge 
the existence of the rights of American 
citizens which have been guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

If the President lacks either the ability 
or the courage to meet this challenge of 
Lewis and of the A. F. of L. in the Currier 
case, he should pipe down in his defiance 
of Hitler. 

If we must fight Hitler, let us first 
clear the obstructions out of the pathway 
which leads to victory. 

The day has come; the hour has struck. 
The authority of the President has again 
been challenged, as heretofore, it has 
been challenged, by John L. Lewis. 

As long ago as September of 1937, when 
the President criticized Lewis, Lewis re- 
plied: : 

It ill behooves one who has supped at la- 
bor's table and who has been sheltered in 
labor’s house to curse with equal fervor and 
fine impartiality both labor and its adver- 
saries when they become locked in a deadly 
embrace. 


Again, on April 23, of 1941, Lewis was 
reported as having said— 

The President will have to come to me 
crawling on his stomach before I accede to 
any of his requests. 

This was with reference to the soft-coal 
strike. 

Heretofore, the President and the ad- 
ministration have surrendered to Lewis. 
What will they do this time? 

If the President follows his usual 
course, he will temporize, vacillate, take 
no adequate decisive steps to preserve the 
constitutional rights of our citizens, 
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What we need, what we must have, if 
we are to continue a representative re- 
public, is an enforcement of the laws 
which were designed to protect the citi- 
zen in his right to earn a livelihood and 
such additional Federal legislation as may 
be needed to extend that right to all. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to talk this 
afternoon about the President’s com- 
plaint of a lack of unity, of universal sup- 
port, of his foreign policy, 

PRESIDENT’S DECEPTION DESTROYS CONFIDENCE— 
RENDERS UNITY IMPOSSIBLE 

A knowledge of the oppression which 
drove our forefathers to this country; of 
the sacrifices which they made when they 
left their homes, their friends, their 
fatherlands; of the courage which they 
displayed upon their arrival here and in 
the subsequent war against the British 
Empire, would have told the President 
that not in 150 years would the desire for 
freedom, their willingness to sacrifice to 
preserve it, their determination to be a 
free people, be bred out of us. 

He should know that we are not chil- 
dren. He should know that today the 
American people have as great a love of 
liberty; as grim a determination to pre- 
serve it; are as willing to sacrifice to 
maintain it, as were their forefathers. 
He should know, too, that they believe 
that honesty is the best policy; that the 
truth will ultimately come out; that noth- 
ing is to be gained by fraud and decep- 
tion or by evasion or vacillation. 

He must know that one of the out- 
standing incidents which made George 
Washington the beloved Father of his 
Country is the story, true or mythical, 
of the cherry tree and the statement, leg- 
endary or otherwise, “Father, I cannot 
tell a lie.” 

The President’s knowledge of history 
must teach him that no people will unite 
behind a leader unless they trust him, 
have faith in his plighted word, confi- 
dence in his sincerity. 

Knowing this, the President asks the 
people to unite and to follow him 
wherever he may lead them. He and his 
supporters brand as unpatriotic all 
those who question his judgment or the 
wisdom of the course which he asks them 
to follow. 

But he overlooks the fact that time 
and again he has violated his promises 
solemly made, made to secure the high- 
est office in the gift of the people. He 
forgets or he ignores the fact that he 
has misrepresented incidents which 
were vital to the formation of a sound 
judgment, the determination of a patri- 
otic course. He does not seem to realize, 
as has been repeatedly stated by promi- 
nent civic and religious leaders, men of 
sound judgment, of unquestioned patri- 
otism, that he has distorted the truth. 

Blithely, smilingly, and jckingly, he 
goes on his way, creating fear in our 
people, leading us into a war which he 
has no constitutional authority to carry 
on and which he knows will end in na- 
tional bankruptcy and, if carried to the 
extent to which he proposes to carry it, 
that is, the invasion of Germany and 
the destruction of the Axis Powers, will 
cause the death of more than a million 
Americans, the maiming and the wound- 
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ing of other millions, and bring sorrow 
and suffering to many of the homes of 
150,000,000 people. 

To show the President's utter disregard 
of his word, his lack of good faith, there 
is no need to here again refer to or repeat 
his many, many promises to avoid en- 
tanglement in European affairs, to keep 
this Nation at peace, to stay out of the 
foreign war, to refuse to send another 
A. E. F. Without apology or explana- 
tion, those promises so solemnly made 
have been willfully disregarded. 

So the American people know now that 
a promise of their Chief Executive is as 
worthless as the historical “scrap of 
paper” which the German Emperor dis- 
regarded preceding the last World War. 

To create in the minds and the hearts 
of our people fear of Hitler, a fear which 
undermined our morale, President 
Roosevelt told us there were submarines 
off the New England coast, intimating 
they were German. He saw visions in 
the South Seas and he painted vivid pic- 
tures of bombers coming by way of Africa, 
South and Central America, and explod- 
ing into dust the interior cities of our 
country. 

To make us believe that an alliance 
with communistic Russia would do us no 
harm, he told us in substance that there 
was religious freedom in Soviet Russia. 
He knew that the people of this country 
knew that such a statement was untrue. 
The knowledge of his attempt to deceive, 
of the deception which he tried to prac- 
tice, in connection with this one incident, 
destroyed the faith of millions of God- 
fearing people in his integrity. 

His campaign to push through Con- 
gress the conscription law, which we were 
advised was only a measure for national 
defense; the forcing through Congress of 
the lend-lease bill and of the appropria- 
tion bills implementing that piece of 
legislation; his drive to emasculate the 
Neutrality Act, which he said was de- 
vised to preserve our neutrality—all 
these have convinced other millions of 
Americans that his purpose is not peace, 
but aggressive war, 

Aware, too, are they that, to accom- 
plish his purpose of involving us in this 
war, he will not hesitate to use any and 
all means at his command. 

The people know that the President 
has no authority to declare war or to 
make and to carry on war, and they know 
now that, notwithstanding his cath to 
support and maintain the Constitution, 
he is acting in violation of it and is en- 
gaged in the shooting war which he so 
often and so solemnly promised he would 
avoid. 

The people know now that his high- 
sounding phrase of carrying the four 
freedoms to the uttermost corners of the 
earth was but a phrase; was but a cam- 
paign appeal in his drive to ally us with 
the warlords of Europe. 

His failure here at home to preserve 
free speech, freedom from want and op- 
pression; his failure to put an end to the 
selling of licenses to work by his political 
supporters in organized labor, convinces 
the American people that he cares noth- 
ing for the four freedoms, except as by 
reference to them he may gain support. 
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His utter lack of sincerity, his hypoc- 
risy, is demonstrated by his high-sound- 
ing resolutions to establish the four free- 
doms throughout the world while here 
at home he lacks the courage to restore 
them to our own people. 

His betrayal of the faith which the 
American people have placed in him is 
demonstrated by his conduct, by his 
statements, in connection with the so- 
called Greer incident. 

It was on September 11, last, that the 
President, over the radio, to the Ameri- 
2 said with reference to that 
v 8 


I tell you the blunt fact that the German 
submarine fired first upon this American 
destroyer without warning and with de- 
liberate design to sink her.. The 
United States destroyer, when attacked, was 
proceeding on a legitimate mission. 


This was piracy, legally and morally. It 
was not the first nor the last act of piracy 
which the Nazi Government has committed 
against the American flag in this war. At- 
tack has followed attack. 


That was the President’s version of the 
Greer incident. What are the facts? 

Amos Pinchot’s summation of the 
Stark report is as concise and accurate 
as can be made. It is this: 

(a) At 8:40, on the morning of September 
4, the Greer, 175 miles from Iceland, was 
“informed by a British plane of the presence 
of a submerged submarine” 10 miles away; 
(b) the destroyer thereupon increased speed, 
zig-zagging to pick up the sub's trail by 
sound detectors; (c) at 9:20 she found the 
trail, following it for 3 hours and 28 minutes, 
meanwhile broadcasting its position so that 
British planes or destroyers might make the 
kill; (d) failing to elude the Greer, the sub 
launched two torpedoes which missed their 
mark and the Greer retaliated by dropping 
11 depth bombs; (e) the Greer then lost con- 
tact; (f) the Greer’s action was in accord- 
ance with “existing orders.” 


Here is proof that the President de- 
liberately and with intent to inflame the 
American people, with the purpose of 
creating a war hysteria, misrepresented 
the facts and deceived them. He de- 
ceived them as he attempted to deceive 
them with respect to the freedom-of- 
religion issue in connection with our aid 
to the Communists in Russia. 

And now comes the latest incident. By 
the President’s statements, our people 
were led to believe that the U. S. de- 
stroyer Kearny was attacked without rea- 
son, without warning. 

Again the official report from the Navy 
shows that the Kearny, in violation of 
our Neutrality Act, was engaged in con- 
voying merchant ships, a thing which, 
under the law, it had no right to do; a 
procedure which was in violation of the 
law and which it was doing upon the or- 
ders of the President of the United 
States. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
shows the following: 

On the night of October 16-17, the U. S. S. 
Kearny, while escorting a convoy of merchant 
- ships, received distress signals from another 
convoy which was under attack from several 
submarines. The U. S. S. Kearny proceeded 
to the aid of the attacked convoy. 


On arriving at the scene of the attack, the 
U. S. S. Kearny dropped depth bombs when 
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she sighted a merchant ship under attack by 
a submarine. Some time afterward three 
torpedo tracks were observed approaching the 
U. S. S. Kearny. One passed ahead of the 
ship, one astern, and the third struck the 
U. S. S. Kearny on the starboard side in the 
vicinity of the forward fireroom. 

The force of the explosion breached the 
side of the ship well under the water line, 
flooding the boiler compartment and killing 
the men stationed in the boiler room on the 
steaming watch. The force of the explosion 
was forward and upward. The deck above 
the bridge was ruptured with such force that 
wreckage was thrown onto the bridge. 


Eleven men were killed and 10 were 
wounded. Those men lost their lives, 
those men were wounded, because the 
President had ordered the United States 
Navy to engage in a shooting war, and 
he made that order notwithstanding the 
constitutional provision that only Con- 
gress has authority to declare war. 

Let me repeat: Just so long as the Pres- 
ident of the United States continues to 
give utterance to half truths, to false- 
hoods, continues his efforts to deceive and 
mislead the people, they will continue to 
lack confidence in him. They will con- 
tinue to refuse to blindly follow him. 

Until he learns the lesson which every 
American schoolchild learned in days 
gone by and which almost without excep- 
tion they practice throughout their 
lives—that honesty is the best policy— 
he will never have national unity. 

Until the people of these United States 
know that they can rely upon his word, 
until they learn that he is sincere, they 
will refuse to accept his statements, rely 
upon his judgment, or follow where he 
would lead them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the special order of the House previously 
entered, the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
RUSSELL], is recognized for 15 minutes. 


TREASON 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Constitution of the United States, 
treason is defined in the following words: 

Only levying war against them, adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. 


My purpose in directing the attention 
of the House to this formal definition of 
treason is to point to acts which to me 
constitute treason in a true meaning. I 
firmly believe that treason is being com- 
mitted against the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Hitler said in his voice of destruction, 
and I quote: 

When I wage war I shall long have had 
relations with the men who will form a new 
government in the enemy country; a gov- 
ernment to suit me. We shall find such 
men; we shall find them in every country. 
We shall not need to bribe them—they will 
come of their own accord. Ambition and 
delusion, party squabbles, and self-seeking 
arrogance will drive them. Peace will be 
negotiated. 

Our strategy is to destroy the enemy from 
within. I shall never start a war without the 
certainty that a demoralized enemy will suc- 
cumb to the first struggle of a single gigantic 
attack. 


Walter Dare, who is Hitler’s minister of 


agriculture, said in his speech to Nazi 
officials, and I quote: 
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As in France and other countries, also in 
the United States we have many of our com- 
patriots, and even more friends among the 
citizens of the United States who are favor- 
ably disposed toward us and will not permit 
public opinion to allow something as sense- 
less and insane as war against Germany— 
Germany, which in a few months gained pos- 
session of two continents. We have in the 
United States a political organization with 
the same exactitude as Berlin or Prague, and 
we have no fear of any activities on the part 
of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, America and Americans 
have heretofore enjoyed the greatest 
civil and religious liberties of any na- 
tion or people on earth—today America 
and liberty stand at the crossroads, 
Today America is on trial; today that 
liberty which we have cherished for more 
than 150 years, and which has meant 
more than life itself, stands at the cross- 
roads. 

Then shall we as recipients of such a 
great and gracious country sit idly by 
and see beautiful governmental struc- 
tures and civilization that we have for 
years been building, crushed and de- 
stroyed by the ruthless hands of a few 
dictator labor leaders who are living from 
the sweat of other brows? 

There is no need for me to try and tell 
the Members of this body that we face 
perilous times and I shall not try to pre- 
dict those which may come—to do so 
would be repetitious. We have all seen 
the rising tide of Hitlerism in Europe; 
we know that nations of peoples are daily 
forced under the crushing rule of nazi- 
ism to work in Hitler’s mines and fac- 
tories and fields; mass executions in all 
the conquered countries are a mere part 
of Herr Himmler’s job; we have even in 
recent weeks learned that American 
blood has been spilled on the high seas. 
In short, we realize that we stand on 
very hazardous ground. 

And we have not just recently discov- 
ered that our country is in danger. The 
Selective Service Act has been passed 
and then extended because we felt it im- 
perative to keep our military forces in- 
tact. In this Congress we have author- 
ized huge appropriations for national 
defense and aid to the democracies which 
we consider essential to our own defense. 
We have placed a tremendous tax burden 
on our people, and every red-blooded 
American man and woman is willing to 
shoulder his part of this load. At great 
cost to many private concerns, a system 
of priorities has been inaugurated where- 
by essential commodities and products 
are being diverted to national-defense 
production. We have seen the necessity 
for converting every ounce of our 
strength to one important job—the 
building of a national defense which 
would insure our country against the 
dangers of power politics and military 
aggression from across the seas. 

A majority of our people feel that our 
actions in securing these United States 
against the rule of foreign dictators has 
been timely and wise. They feel as we 
have shown we feel—that unless we are 
prepared to meet force with force we 
cannot long remain a free people in a 
world filled with chaos. They have told 
us they want, and we are attempting to 
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provide, a two-ocean Navy; a highly 
mechanized and highly trained Army; 
an air force second to none. I think 
most of us agree that this is as it should 
be. We are a Nation rich in natural re- 
sources, in industrial facilities, and with 
the blessings of liberty. We intend to 
maintain and protect these priceless 
heritages—against all comers, at any 
cost. 

The inauguration of our program of 
national defense was greeted enthusias- 
tically in every section of the United 
States. Many young men soon offered 
their services to Uncle Sam as he saw 
fit to use them—some joined the Army, 
Navy, Air and Marine Corps, others en- 
listed in training programs designed to 
stimulate interest in defense production. 
Morale of our citizens was excellent. 
But today, and I confess my reluctance 
in saying it, there is widespread disap- 
proval of many Americans toward the 
attitude of certain so-called labor lead- 
ers who, instead of cooperating in this 
all-out. defense effort, choose a time 
when their Nation is in the very midst 
of defense preparations to call strikes 
and hamstring production of materials 
essential to vital phases of our national 
defense. 

Striking for what? Striking for more 
dictatorial power. By their actions these 
strikers are depriving cur country of 
necessary equipment for the national 
defense; depriving their brother Ameri- 
cans of equipment with which to defend 
themselves, as well as their country; 
depriving our Navy of ships and weapons 
of defense. Has patriotism and love of 
country become so cheap that it has to 
be bought with small wage increases and 
grants of dictatorial power? If it has, 
then God save America. Is this kind 
of patriotism living up to the grand and 
glorious words which cause all true Amer- 
icans’ hearts and chests to swell with 
pride? Have the words “equal rights to 
all and special privilege to none” been 
forgotten? 

Is our Government at this time show- 
ing equal rights to the boys in uniform 
with those who are hampering our na- 
tional defense by engaging in strikes and 
stopping the manufacture of material for 
the defense of our country? It is obvious 
that it is not. 

For several years Congress has legis- 
lated for the benefit of labor. Labor 
has been given rights never heard of 
before in any country, and these rights 
have reached the stage that every advan- 
tage, regardless of the cruel effect, is 
taken by the heartless leaders of the 
labor unions. It was admitted on the 
floor of this House by the chairman of 
the House Labor Committee on June 13 
of this year to the effect that labor had 
been given the advantage. America and 
true Americans do not ask for the advan- 
tage, and do not want the advantage. 
All that true Americans want and all they 
ask is just a square deal. I predict that 
unless Congress remedies the wrongs 
heretofore granted which are today caus- 
ing the American people to suffer those 
injustices will be a boomerang to the 
American people throughout the years to 
come, 
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The American people are asking for 
a square deal. I speak for them and ask 
this Congress to give them a square 
deal—to give the boys in uniform a fair 
break in the way of legislation because 
they are not striking. If they did, we 
have by law provided that they be court- 
martialed and punished. They are doing 
their part heroically, without murmur, 
yet their quiet, still voices cry out to 
America—cry out to this Congress—for 
a fair and square deal, and when we give 
them the fair deal they are entitled to 
we will forever put a stop to the treason- 
able acts of these un-American labor 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another class of 
Americans who are crying out to this 
American Congress for a square deal. 
That group is composed of the American 
workers who do not belong to any labor 
union, which is their God-given right. 
But now they are not permitted to work 
for their country, although millions of 
them have answered their country’s call 
at every opportune time. Many of them 
saw service in France and Germany in 
1917-18. Many of them are disabled for 
life by the service they rendered to their 
country and its flag. Yet now, when our 
country is at the crossroads, they are not 
permitted to render their bit unless and 
until they pay tribute to the labor unions 
and the labor leaders. How long will 
America—free America—stand for this? 
If this deplorable condition is allowed to 
continue, then it must follow, as the night 
follows the day, that American liberty 
will fall, to rise no more. 

I think John L. Lewis is a miserable 
traitor to the cause which he pretends 
to represent. I believe he committed 
treason when he called some 53,000 coal 
miners and workers on strike 4 days ago 
in defiance of the pleas of the President 
and the will of working men and women 
of the United States. I do not like what 
his actions show him to stand for. The 
people I represent believe as I believe, 
that dictatorship at home should be ex- 
pelled before we become polluted with the 
slimy doctrines of power politics. We 
do not have any use for a man who stoops 
so low as to sabotage national defense in 
order that he can gain and wield more 
power toward the realization of his filthy 
ambition—committing his people to the 
Nazi idea of one-man servitude with him- 
self at the head. We believe Lewis should 
be deposited among his European pais 
across the sea where he can work with 
them constantly and get fuller coopera- 
tion in his drive to rule by force. 

Adolf Hitler must have chuckled when 
he was informed (swiftly I am sure) that 
the American defense program was in 


danger of being suspended because of a 


coal shortage in one of the great coal 
producing countries of the world. Joseph 
Goebbels probably announced through 
his network of controlled Nazi propa- 
ganda that “the Americans are arguing 
whether it is practical to spend their bil- 
lions on defense or tribute.” I imagine 
each of these monsters get a great kick 
each time Lewis decides he should annex 
new powers. 

Mr. Speaker, I think any man who ad- 
heres to our enemies, and who gives them 
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aid and comfort is an out and out traitor. 
I believe that the recently called strike 
involving workers in the so-called captive 
mines is an act of treason on the part of 
its callers, and that they should be pun- 
ished as such. In the name of all that 
is right and just, can we as representa- 
tives of all the people stand idly by and 
allow these acts of treason to continue? 
We have pledged ourselves and our peo- 
ple to do all that is reasonably within 
our power to keep Adolf Hitler’s de- 
generated influence from our shores. 
Surely common sense dictates that we 
cannot allow dictator-minded individuals 
or groups of individuals to strangle our. 
program of shipbuilding; to stifle the 
very breath of our vital industries as we 
labor to build a two-ocean navy, an ef- 
ficient army, and a powerful air force. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that now, not next 
year, next month, or next week, but now, 
we should prepare to deal drastically with 
such a man as John L. Lewis and his ilk 
before they are able to further endanger 
our national-defense program. I am to- 
day introducing a bill which defines fo- 
menting and calling unwarranted strikes 
in defense industries as rank treason, 
punishable as such. I hope every Mem- 
ber of this body will take time to seri- 
ously consider this proposal and that we 
will join together in preventing the de- 
moralizing and dangerously dictatorial 
effects of other such strikes as we now 
face. I pledge my time, my efforts, and 
my energies to the accomplishment of 
this purpose. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. What did the gentleman 
say was the purport.of his bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. To make unwarranted 
strikes called in the defense industries or 
in the manufacture or construction of 
equipment or materials to be used for the 
defense of the United States of America, 
treasonable. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman then be- 
lieves in the principle of fighting fire 
with fire, that as long as the European 
dictators are having forced labor in their 
countries the gentleman would put that 
principle into practice in this country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is exactly what 
I am fighting against; that is exactly 
what I am trying to prevent happening 
in the free United States of America. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes to 
answer questions, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman appre- 
ciates the fact, Iam sure, that this coun- 
try is not at war with any other nation 
at the present time, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the fact ` 
that a few isolationists say we are not at 
war, but I also appreciate the fact that 
quite a few Members on the minority side 
of the House say that we are at war, and 
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have been. I do not admit that we have 
declared war, but I do admit that the 
United States of America has an enemy 
that is warring on her, an enemy who 
by overt acts has sunk several American 
ships. He has acted, he has struck, We 
have waited. There was the attack on 
his part. That to me is evidence sufi- 
cient that the United States has an en- 
emy. This being the case, any man who 
by his acts or words aids, comforts, or 
helps that enemy of this country of ours 
is guilty of treason; and this has been so 
recognized throughout the entire course 
of the history of free United States of 
America. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman, as a 
Member of this body of Congress, states 
here publicly that we are now in war, 
but the Congress has not declared any 
war yet. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I say that Germany is 
at war with us. If a man knocks you 
down seven times, would you still have 
the audacity to get up and say he was not 
fighting you? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, 7 ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] may have per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the special order of the House hereto- 
fore entered, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Monday evening, the 
people of New York and the entire Nation 
were shocked to hear the Director of 
Civilian Defense, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
speaking in a New York City public 
school, use the following language in 
referring to Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man. I quote from the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

At Seth Low Junior High- School the 
mayor strutted the stage. 

“It is all over,“ he said, “we have won.” 

“You have heard of goniffs stealing from 
goniffs. Well, you are hearing now of dou- 
ble-crossers double-crossing double-crossers. 
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Lehman punched himself on the chin and 
knocked himself out.” 


The above statement was made by the 
mayor of New York City in reference toa 
decision handed down by the court of 
appeals in the matter of the election of a 
State comptroller. The following is a 
report taken from the New York Times: 

Mayor LaGuardia, informed last night of 
the court's decision, gleefully issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Who's loony now—Lehman or Flynn, or 
both? Boy, oh boy, have I got them groggy. 

“First they couldn't find anyone, and they 
came to us for a candidate” (“us” meaning 
American Labor Party). 

“Now they realize that no strength was 
added to their pitiful candidate. So what 
do they do? They (meaning Lehman and 
Flynn) caused the opinion of their own at- 
torney general to be kicked out the window 
by the court.” 


Mr. MOSER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOSER. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that Mayor LaGuardia 
used the term “goniff” in referring to 
Governor Lehman? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Yes; that 
is correct. 

Mr. MOSER. Would the gentleman 
from New York agree with me that the 
speech was “billich,” which means “very 
cheap”? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Frankly, 
I do not know what the word “billich” 
means, but I do know that “goniff” is the 
most contemptible word one can use in 
speaking of a Jew. 

The only interpretation that a clear- 
thinking citizen can place upon this scur- 
rilous statement by Mayor LaGuardia is 
the one that LaGuardia intended, that 
the court of appeals is corrupt and that 
Governor Lehman exercises undue influ- 
ence over the court and that Chief Jus- 
tice Irving Lehman is crocked and a 
pawn of the Governor. 

Former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley summed up the situation when, 
speaking over the radio, he said: 

LaGuardia * * has openly and pub- 
licly made himeelf a Har, a speaker of insult, 
and a degrader of the best tenets of our con- 
stitutional democracy. 


It is difficult to excuse any man who 
deliberately and maliciously attacks the 
courts. When that man, who defames 
the courts, is a member of the bar and 
occupies an office in our defense pro- 
gram, to which he has been appointed 
by the President, his conduct becomes 
reprehensible and deserving of the most 
severe castigation. 

We know that the office of the Na- 
tional Director of Civilian Defense re- 
quires every ounce of ability and every 
minute of the time of the Director. The 
duties imposed upon the Director are 
numerous and vitally affect the lives of 
the entire population of this country. 
The Director should be a man of out- 
standing ability who inderstands the 
psychology of the American people and 
an individual who inspires confidence. 
In addition, he must command the re- 
spect of all our citizens regardless of race, 
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creed, or color. He should point the way 
and develop national unity. Unfortu- 
nately for our Government, these quali- 
ties are lacking in the present Director. 
We find that Director LaGuardia is best 
known for a loose tongue, from which 
rolls the vilest epithets and the most 
insulting language. For us to allow a 
man of his type and mentality to continue 
in office is to place our stamp of approval 
upon a person who is capable of char- 
acter assassination and who is a purveyor 
of obscene and abusive language. 
LaGuardia’s attack upon our court of 
appeals is a typical communistic attack 


-on our courts, our governmental cff- 


cials, and our democratic way of life. 
Throughout the years, LaGuardia has 
been like the man on the flying trapeze, 
flitting from one political party to the 
other—Republican, Socialist, Bull Moose, 
Pusion, American Labor, Communist— 
accepting favors at their hands and. by 
way of return, smearing them and their 
leaders with his own particular brand 
of filth. On his back he has carried, and 
now carries, many political emblems, but 
there is only one that belongs there and 
that is the emblem of the Communist 
Party. x 

Mr. LYNCH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Iyield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LYNCH. I notice that the gen- 
tleman did not mention the Democratic 
Party as one of the parties to which 
Mayor LaGuardia belonged. He never 
did belong to the Democratic Party to 
my knowledge, did he? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. No. 
He never could qualify for membership 
in the Democratic Party. 

Mr. LYNCH. In spite of the fact that 
LaGuardia belonged to all these other 
political parties and never was a Demo- 
crat, the President has asked the people 
of the city of New York to vote for one 
who is a Communist; is that a fact? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I must 
shamefully admit, it is a fact. The 
other day, I spoke on the floor of this 
House, defending the President on that 
score, and the very next day the President 
came out with his statement of endorse- 
ment of LaGuardia. Every Democrat in 
New York was so shocked and stunned 
at this betrayal of the Democratic can- 
didate—National Committeeman Hon. 
Edward J. Flynn; State Chairman James 
A. Farley; the Governor; Senator Wac- 
NER; and the entire Democratic delege sion 
from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve we can have national unity when 
we have a Director of Civilian Defense 
who is a Communist? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. No, I do 
not. During the balance of my remarks 
I will offer my remedy to correct the 
whole unhappy mess. 

The members of the bar association 
should hang their heads in shame at the 
ghastly tirades, directed at the judges of 
the court of appeals, by their fellow- 
member, LaGuardia. Common decency 
and manhood should compel the Sam 
Seaburys, Tom Thatchers, Walter Macks, 
Dave Shenkers, Adolph Berles, and 
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“Moneybags” Chadbourne, all pillars of 
the bar association, to slink away and 
forever remain silent because of their 
failure to publicly denounce and repri- 
mand Lawyer LaGuardia as a disgrace 
to the legal profession and a dangerous 
demagogue. 

Today’s Herald Tribune has this to say 
editorially: 

Unfortunately, the mayor’s verbal boiling 
point is well known to be a low one, and he 
has too readily allowed himself to be be- 
trayed by the feebleness of the opposition. 
Since the Democrats have given him nothing 
of any consequence to talk about, he has 
too easily fallen back upon his well-known 
capacity. for vituperation. The remark at- 
tributed to him that the Governer and 
others caused the Attorney General’s cpinion 
on the comptrollership to be “kicked out of 
the window” by the court of appeals was an 
inexcusable hit below the belt; other of his 
words have been intemperate and injudi- 
cious, even if they are scarcely so unusual 
in the heat of political debate as Mr. Farley 
seems to think. 


As a Representative from the State of 
New York, I now call upon the President 
to take official notice of the national 
scandal resulting from the words and ac- 
tions of Director LaGuardia. 

Because of his neglect of duty, conduct 
unbecoming a public official, and gross 
violation of his oath of office, all of which 
are a stench in the nostrils of the decent, 
God-fearing people of the United States, 
‘I demand that the President summarily 
remove from the Office of Director of 
Civilian Defense, Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
speech by John C. Page, given before the 
National Reclamation Association, and in 
connection with this I have an estimate, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Commiitee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of the Can- 
ton Exchange Bank and the First National 
Bank of Canton, Miss.; and 

H. R. 5903. An act to amend the United 
States Housing Act, as amended. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on the following dates present 
to the Fresident, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On Monday, October 27, 1941: 

H. R. 5788. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and June 
30, 1943, and for cther purposes. 

On Thursday, October 30; 1941: 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of the Can- 
ton Exchange Bank and the First National 
Bank of Canton, Miss.; and 


H. R. 5903. An act to amend the United 
States Housing Act, as amended. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 39 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, November 3, 1941, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING? 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 


tee on Irrigation and Reclamation on 
Friday, Oetober 31, 1941, at 10 a. m. for 
the purpose of considering H. R. 4647, in 
room 353, old House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Patents under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Fritz G. LaN HAN will hold hearings on 
trade-marks (H. R. 102) beginning Tues- 
day, November 4, 1941, at 10 a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Thursday, November 6, 1941. at 
10 a. m to consider House Joint Resclu- 
tion 242, to authorize the Muritime Com- 
mission to sell or charter vessels of the 
laid-up fleet, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of t..e proposed resolution 
is to add a new section to the joint reso- 
lution passed in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress suspending 510 (g) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, during the present 
European war, and for other purposes, 
approved May 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 216), 
Public Resolution No. 74, the new section 
in the resolution proposed reading as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. During the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, the 
Maritime Commission may, with the approval 
of the President, and notwithstanding any 
provision of law contrary hereio or incon- 
sistent herewith, sell or charter not more 
than — vessels (in the aggregate) transferred 
to the Commission by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1986, to the government nf any nation 
not a belligerent nation at the time of the 
enactment of this section, with or without 
competitive bidding, advertisement, or re- 
strictions on the use thereof, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Commission may 
deem necessary or desirable for the protec- 
tion of the public interest. 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m. to consider the following bills: 

H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. f 

H. R. 5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 uf rule XXIV, executive 


_communications were taken from the 


Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1020. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting. a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated October 
15, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
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accompanying papers and illustration, on 
reexamination of the Alabama-Coosa Branch 
of the Mobile River system, Alabama and 
Georgia, requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted April 1 and April 28, 
1936, and the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, adopted January 18, 
1939 (H. Doc. No. 414); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with an illustration. 

1021. A letter from the Secretary cf the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts 
awarded under the act of March 5, 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1022. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $2,335,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, for the War Department, 
for flood: control, general (H. Doc. No. 415); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1023. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of State, for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $11,600 (H. Doc, No. 416); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1024. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision affecting an existing appropriation 
for the Post Office Department for che fiscal 
year 1942 (H. Dac. No. 417); to the Cem- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1025. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation amounting 
to $2,821,555 for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No 418); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1026. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
National Labor Relations Board, for the fiscal 
year 1942, amounting to $422,300 (H. Doc. 
No. 419); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1027. A letter from the Acting Secretary ot 
the Navy, transmitting a report of contracts 
entered into for buildings, facilities, etc., in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
8 (b) of Public Act No. 671, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, as amended by section 9 of Public 
Act No. 783, Seventy-sixth Congress, for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1941; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1028 A letter from the Acting Secretary ot 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for a 90-day preference 
right to certain oil and gas lessees; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

1029. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting reports of nego- 
tiated contracts entered into by the Navy De- 
partment during the quarter ended September 
30, 1941, in accordance with provisions of 
section 2 (a) of Public Act No. 671, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. : 

1030. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to ex- 
pedite national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules.. House 
Resolution 326. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 5630, a bill to make pro- 
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vision for the construction activities of the 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1329). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 327. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 2665, a bill to provide for 
apportioning Representatives in Congress 
among the several States by the equal pro- 
portions method; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1330). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5876. A bill to 
amend the Canal Zone Code so as to provide 
for control of photographing, possession of 
cameras, etc., in areas of the Canal Zone; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1837). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr, NICHOLS: Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Air Accidents. House Resolution 
125. Resolution creating a Select Committee 
to Investigate Air Accidents; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1338). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1339. Report on 
the disposition of records by the United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Texas, with approval of the Department of 
Justice. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1340. Report on 
the disposition of records by the office of 
the Administrator, Federal Security Agency. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1341. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Social Se- 
curity Board, Federal Security Agency. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No, 1342. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Public 
Roads Administration, Federal Works Agen- 
cy. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1343. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Work 
Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1344. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Work 

. Projects Administration, Federal Security 
Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1345. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers, 
House Report No. 1346. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1347. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1348. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Federal Works 
Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1349. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Ordered to be printed, 
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Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1350. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. - Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers, 
House Report No. 1351. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of the 
Interior, in the custody of The National Ar- 
chives. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1352. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the United States Food 
Administration, in custody of The National 
Archives. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1353. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Department 
of Agriculture. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1354. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Veterans’ 
Administration. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1355. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Department 
of the Treasury. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1356. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Department 
of War. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1357. Report on the 
disposition of records by the United States 
attorney for the southern district of Florida, 
with approval of the Department of Justice. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1358. Report on 
the disposition of records by the United 
States attorney for the district of Oregon, 
with the approval of the Department of 
Justice. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1359. Report on 
the disposition of records by the United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Illinois, with the approval of the Department 
of Justice. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1360. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Department 
of Agriculture. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1361. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Department 
of the Navy. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1362. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
the Treasury. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 

tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1363. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
War. Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1364. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
Navy. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1365. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
the Navy. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1366. Report on the dis- 
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position of records by the Department of the 
Navy. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1366. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
Commerce, Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1368. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Department of 
Commerce. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1369. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Federal Security 
Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1371. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Social Secu- 
rity Board, Federal Security Agency. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
papers. House Report No. 1371. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Social Secu- 
rity Board, Federal Security Agency. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1372. Report on 
the disposition of records by the United 
States Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1373. Report on 
the disposition of records by the United 
States Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1374. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, Federal Works Agency. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1375. Report on 
the disposition of records by the Executive 
Office of the President. Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims, 
S. 384. An act for the relief of James C, 
Dyson; with amendment (Rept. No. 1320). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. S. 
1190. An act for the relief of Julia Neville; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1321). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1429. An act for the relief of William 
Corder; without amendment (Rept. No. 1322). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1550. An act for the relief of Carl 
Chalker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1323). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H, R. 691. A bill for the relief of 
Richard Bove; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1324). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 3091. A bill for the relief of Martin 
J. Price; with amendment (Rept. No, 1325). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 
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Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3433. A bill for the relief of 
Bessie Pearlman and George Roth; with 
amendment (Rept, No. 1326). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4436. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bertha M. 
Smith; with amendment (Rept. No. 1327). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4525. A bill for the relief of John Cardillo 
and Philip Cardillo; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1328). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 5056. A bill for the relief of 
Burlington Auto Co.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1331). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5387, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
M. Paul; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 5545. A bill for the relief of 
H. Earle Russell; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1333). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 5647. A bill for the relief of 
John Paul Murray; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1334). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 5701. A bill for relief of the accounts of 
Lt. Col. Joseph M, Kelly, United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officer for Kentucky; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1335). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5773. A bill for the relief of Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1336). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 5921. A bill to increase the minimum 
pay of enlisted men in the land and naval 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

‘ By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 5922. A bill providing for transporta- 
tion home during furlough for noncommis- 
sioned officers and other enlisted men on 
active military service in the land forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 5923. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

H. R. 5924. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: 

H. R, 5925. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. R. 5926. A bill restricting the authority 
of Federal lending agencies to finance the 
construction or expansion of electric-power 
facilities in certain areas; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 5927. A bill authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment in certain lands of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility, Togus, Maine, to the 
State of Maine, for road-widening purposes; 
to the. Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 
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By Miss RANKIN of Montana: 

H. R. 5928. A bill requiring propaganda dis- 
seminated by agents of foreign principals in 
the United States to be designated as such, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H.R. 5929. A bill defining strikes in defense 
industries as treason; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H. R. 5930. A bill to permit certain prod- 
ucts containing not more than 14 percent 
of alcohol after complete fermentation to be 
labeled, transported, and sold as wine; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 5931. A bill to promote the general 
welfare of the Nation by providing work on 
public projects to persons in need of em- 
ployment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 5932. A bill to increase the morale of 
the armed forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. Res. 328. Resolution requesting a review 
of a report on Red River and its tributaries; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res, 329, Resolution that the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
respectfully requested to use his constitu- 
tional authority to sever all diplomatic rela- 
tions with the German Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 330. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Joint Reso- 
lution No. 1, dated October 9, 1941, relative 
to the time within which revenue bonds may 
be issued and delivered; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CURTIS: 


H. R. 5933. A bill granting an increase of | 


pension to Mrs. Julia A. Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 5934. A bill for the relief of Alfred 

R. Sproul; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. DIES: 

H. R. 5935. A bill for the relief of Charles 
W. Coleman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 5936. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Annie McClean; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H. R. 5937. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Tschudy; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MERRITT: 

H.R. 5938. A bill for the relief of A. H. 
Larzelere; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: 

H.R.5939. A bill for the relief of Soma 
Richard Bak; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. STEFAN: 

H.R. 5940. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Agler; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H. R. 5941. A bill for the relief of Rockle 
J. De Salvo; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: 

H. R. 5942. A bill for the relief of Nettie G. 
Williams, Frank Hoffman, Maud Mitchell, 
Jack D. Bruner, Dorothy J. Henderson, Ciri 
Jane Feemster, Pearl Clinch, Edward Zingle- 
man, W. T. Campbell, D. E. McDonald, and 
J. R. Phillips; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 5943. A bill granting a pension to 
Marie R. Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1978. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 59 
citizens of Beaver, Pa., supporting Senate 
bill 860, forbidding the exploitation of the 
men in the Army and the Navy by liquor 
and commercialized vice; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1979. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
State of New York, opposing any regulations 
restricting free advertising and freedom of 
the press; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1980. Also, resolution of the East Bronx 
Defense Conference, Bronx, New York City, 
affirming the support of that organization 
of the foreign policy of President Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1981. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition 
of B. L. Holton, secretary-treasurer, Ne- 
braska-Iowa district, Waterloo, Iowa, en- 
dorsing the national-defense program; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1982. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
county board of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians in Queens County, N. Y., taking excep- 
tion to the statement of the President of the 
United States, and as citizens demand with 
righteous indignation a retraction of that 
statement, which so callously classifies our 
blessed religious freedom with that of anti- 
Christ of Russia, and strenuously objecting 
to such casual propaganda being dissem- 
inated with the purpose of representing the 
Soviet Union as a bedfellow of democraccy in 
an effort to justify before the American peo- 
ple the aid being sent to that enemy of Chris- 
tianity; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1983. By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Da- 
kota: Petition of the North Dakota Reclama- 
tion Association, urging that Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation be authorized to make 
loans to State agencies for the promotion of 
irrigation; supporting the program of the 
Western Beet Growers Association; urging 
that waters of the Missouri River stored at 
the Fort Peck Dam be utilized for irrigation 
and to raise water levels of North Dakota 
streams; and commending the work of the 
administration in charge of the Water Facili- 
ties Act; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

1984. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of sundry members of the Brotherhood 
of the Wisconsin District of the American 
Lutheran Church, adopted at convention at 
Appleton, October 12, 1941, representing ap- 
proximately 2,200 Lutheran men of the State 
of Wisconsin, protesting against the Presi- 
dent's statements concerning paragraph 124 
of the Soviet Constitution; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1985. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Union Grove, Bristol, Burlington, and Kan- - 
sasville, Wis., protesting against the foreign 
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policy of the present administration, particu- 
larly against changing the Neutrality Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1986. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Workman's Sick and Death Benefit Fund of 
the United States of America, Branch No. 168, 
Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y., urging the 
passage of House bill 1410; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1987. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of Iron County, Mich., urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 1036; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1988. Also, petition of the city of Chicago, 
office of the city clerk, Chicago, Ill., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to permission to construct a modern 
vehicular highway along the channel of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1989. Also, petition of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, United States 
of America, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their bill No. 58, 
dated October 20, 1941, relative to the Sugar 
Act of 1937; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1990. Also, petition of the General Welfare 
Center, No. 316, Irwin, Pa., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the General Welfare Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1991. Also, petition of the Massachusetts 
State Convention, General Welfare Federa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to the 
General Welfare Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1992. Also, petition of the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council, General Welfare Federa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1993. Also, petition of the Clark County 
Old Age Pension Society, Springfield, Ohio, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the General Welfare Act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1994, Also, petition of Joseph P. Wil- 
son, Columbia, county of Richland, S. O., 
petitioning consideration of his file relative 
to willful and contemptuous violation of Fed- 
eral grants of patents, copyrights, and trade- 
mark grants; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Fripay, OCTOBER 31, 1941 
(Legislative day 3 October 27, 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O, Thou, who art the Shepherd of our 
souls, whose Shepherd’s name is Love, as 
love becomes the tenderest thing in all 
the world; O, Thou, who art the King of 
thought and will, whose Kingly name is 
Love also, as love becomes the strongest 
thing in all the world: Help us to realize 
this dual aspect of Thy love, for now it 
shelters and protects, again it thrusts us 
forth; now it humbles to the dust, again 
exalts beyond the stars, for in it all the 
loveliness and majesty of souls are hid 
and it hath ever been the lord of life 
and death. 

As we have known the tender shep- 
herding of Christ, teach us this day to 
yield our wills to His moulding hand, 
that we may cooperate with His divine 
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purposes, not in passive acquiescence but 
in high resolve, sound judgment, and 
bold initiative. 

Admit us, dear Lord, to Thy council- 
chamber; then do Thou send us forth, 
that we may assuage the sorrows of our 
fellow men and bring them under both 
the staff and sceptre of Thy Love. 

We ask it in the name of Him who is 
our Shepherd and our King, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, October 30, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


A message from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, who announced that on October 
30, 1941, the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 


S. 1701. An act to provide for pay and al- 
lowances and mileage or transportation for 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and re- 
tired officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; and 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Army officers 
designated by the Secretary of War to take 
final action on reports of survey and vouchers 
pertaining to the loss, damage, spoilage, un- 
serviceability, unsuitability, or destruction 
of Government property. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Nye 
Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Balley Green Peace 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hatch Russell 
Barkley Hill Schwartz 

bo Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brown Kilgore Taft 
Bunker La Follette ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Butler ger Thomas, Okia 
Byrd Thomas; Utah 
Capper Lucas Truman 
Caraway Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McNary Wallgren 
Connally Maloney Walsh 

Murdock Wheeler 

Davis Murray White 
Doxey Norris Wiley 
Ellender 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey! is detained on important pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, CHANDLER], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Herrinc], the Senator from 
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Delaware [Mr. Hugues], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Mean], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. REYNOLDS], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Roser], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmīrH], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Spencer], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREw- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BUR- 
ton], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lonce], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED], and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
six Senators have answered to their 
names. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the City Council of Chi- 
cago, Ill., requesting congressional authority 
to construct a modern vehicular highway 
along the Illinois and Michigan Canal; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Ruth Zimmerman, of Bridgewater, Va., pray- 
ing that the United States keep out of war} 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of Municipal Employees’ 
Union, No. 205, of Fresno, Calif., favoring 
the granting of priorities to all United States 
Housing Authority aided projects in conform- 
ity with the housing needs of the commu- 
nity in which they are located; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A memorial of several members of the Sen- 
ate of the Territory of Hawaii, remonstrating 
against the adoption by the Senate of Hawali 
of Senate Resolution No. 21, opposing the 
appointment of Judge Louis Le Baron to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


A resolution of the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawail; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

“Senate Resolution 21 

“Whereas there is a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas it has been reported in the press 
that such vacancy will shortly be filled by 
the appointment of Judge Louis Le Baron, of 
the first circuit court; and 

“Whereas the members of the supreme 
court have been men of high caliber and 
attainments and learned in the law; and 

“Whereas it is to the best interests of the 
Territory, of Hawaii that such appointment 
be not made, as such appointment would 
tend to lower the tone and quality of such 
court: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of 
Hawati, special session of 1941, That the 
members of this senate hereby oppose the 
appointment of Judge Louis Le Baron to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
Tesolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the Attorney General 
of the United States, to the President of 
the Senate of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


TELEGRAM FROM CITIZENS OF ARIZONA 
URGING REPEAL OF NEUTRALITY ACT 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, I 

present a telegram signed by 500 citizens 

of the State of Arizona. I ask that the 
telegram may lie on the table, and that 
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the body thereof be printed in the Recorp 
without all the signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to lie on the table, and the 
kody thereof was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., October 30, 1941. 
Senator ERNEST V. MCFARLAND, . 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the State of 
Arizona, urge you, as an elected representa- 
tive of us, to work for the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act. We believe that this repeal is 
necessary if America’s all-out effort to aid the 
allies of democracy is to be unhampered by 
the strangling provisions of the present act. 

Mrs. E. PAUL. 
Miss Hazet MCERIDE, 
Bern B. ESKIN. 

(And sundry other citizens of Arizona). 


RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL OF 
RACINE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY presented a resolution of 
the Common Council of the city of Ra- 
cine, Wis., which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Whereas many people in Racine will soon be 
out of work due to the lack of defense orders 
and the curtailment of civilian production; 
and 

Whereas this locality has been surveyed by 
Office of Production Management and certi- 
fied as a distress area, and a remedial pro- 
gram worked out which gives Racine manu- 
facturers a 15-percent preference over other 
concerns bidding on national-defense orders: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
city of Racine recommends a united campaign 
by all social, business, and labor organizations 
to meet this situation; and further 

Resolved, That the mayor is hereby author- 
ized to appoint a committee consisting of five 
members of the common council; that the 
Racine Manufacturers Association be re- 
quested to appoint a committee of five repre- 
sentatives; that the North Side. State Street, 
Downtown, Uptown, West Racine, Taylor 
Avenue, and Sixteenth Street businessmen’s 
organizations be requested to appoint one 
representative; and that said committee and 
representatives, together with the defense 
committees of the Racine Trades and Labor 
Council and the United Auto Workers Dis- 
trict Council 8 work together as a combined 
committee to evolve ways and means or coping 
with this situation; further 

Resolved, That a meeting of this city-wide 
defense committee be called by the mayor not 
later than November 5, 1941; further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be sent to the Office of Production 
Management, the above-named crganizations, 
Senators Wiley and La Follette and Repre- 
sentative Lawrence Smith, and Governor Heil 
requesting their cooperation. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MURDOCK (by request) intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2024) to authorize the 
incorporated city of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
to undertake certain public works and 
for such purpose to issue bonds in a sum 
not exceeding $250,000, which was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


PAY ADJUSTMENT OF MILITARY AND 
NAVAL SERVICES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask con- 
sent to introduce a bill to readjust the 
pay and allowances of all of the military 
and naval services of the United States. 
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This bill has been worked out by an in- 
terdepartmental group appointed by the 
Secretary of War. I ask that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2025) to readjust the pay and allow- 
ances of personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Serv- 
ice, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE BEFORE 
COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Grone before the Cotton 
Textile Institute, at New York City, October 
30, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE ON HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 
BY W. B. RAGSDALE 

[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on Hon. 
Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, written by W. B. Ragsdale 
and published in the Washington Post, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE ON JOHN L. LEWIS BY ARTHUR 
1 KROCK 

Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Arthur Krock published in the New York 
Times of October 31, 1941, entitled “Why 
Hard Names Are Not Disturbing Mr, Lewis,” 
which appears in the Appendix. 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER ON 
NEED OF SHIPPING FOR DEFENSE 
MATERIALS 
[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Rxconn an arti- 

cle entitled “Vital Point Overlooked,” written 
by Raymond Clapper and published in the 

Washington Daily News of October 31, 1941, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


OUR SOCIALIST REVOLUTION—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
[Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Our Socialist Revolution,” published 
in the New York Journal-American of Oc- 
tober 28, 1941, which appears in the Appen- 

dix. 


WORDS ARE NO DEEDS—EDITORIAL FROM 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 
[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
October 29, 1941, entitled “Words Are No 
Deeds,“ which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM MARINETTE EAGLE- 
STAR ON JOB INSURANCE 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial on 
job insurance, published in the Marinette 
(Wis.) Eagle-Star of October 21, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp, at the close of a very brief state- 
ment, in the order of the respective dates, 
a short correspondence between most 
highly respected constituents of mine in 
Memphis, Tenn., and myself, including 
an editorial from the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call especial attention to the por- 
tions of Mr. Scharff’s letter and Dr. El- 
lett’s letter which deal with the present 
labor situation. As I believe every Sen- 
ator knows, I have uniformly supported 
the cause of labor ever since I have been 
in public life, not only ever since I have 
been in this body, but during all of my 
service in the other body as well. During 
all that time I have felt that the labor- 
ing man did not receive a fair show at the 
hands of the Government, and I have 
done all I could to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the laboring man and to try to 
help him in his honest striving for bet- 
ter working conditions, better pay, and 
for a better life generally. I have ad- 
mired his efforts to attain higher, nobler, 
and better things. My whole record in 
the Congress shows the truth of this 
statement. I have also upheld the labor- 
ing man’s right to strike in dealing with 
his employer, at all times and under all 
circumstances. I think the exercise of 
this right has had a powerful effect upon 
the workingman’s obtaining his present 
splendid place in the economy of our 
country. 

But, Mr. President, I have never be- 
lieved and do not now believe that any 
person, organized and associated with his 
fellows in associations, unions, trades, 
professions, or what-not, has a right to 
strike against his government. Especially 
I do not believe that anyone has a right 
to strike in times of great emergency and 
danger, such as the present time; and 
I believe that our workers are doing 
themselves the greatest possible injury in 
striking in plants making Government 
materials for defense. 

The President of the United States has 
declared that an emergency now exists. 
In that emergency every patriotic man 
and every patriotic woman should stand 
with his or her government, whether such 
person is in the Senate, in the House of 
Representatives, in the Cabinet, in offi- 
cial State positions, in labor unions, or 
in any other organization or out of any 
other organization. There should be no 
striking against the defense plans of this 
Nation. 

Like Mr. Scharff, I do not know what 
the end will be, but I know what the duty 
of all patriotic American citizens is, and 
that is to stand by the defense of our 
country. There is no other country in 
the world like ours. There is no other 
country in the world that respects and 
defends human rights and human free- 
dom as does our country. 

These strikes in defense plants should 
cease. Some other, better and more 
peaceful method should be found and 
adopted to settle differences, but defense 
work must go on, and without let or 
hindrance or strike. 

I want to impress upon my friends who 
laber with their hands that they are now 
receiving the highest pay, under the most 
favorable working conditions, of any peo- 
ple in like situation in all the world 
perhaps two or three times higher. I 
also want to impress upon them that 
however possibly unfair some individual 
situations are, they must not forget that 
our unfairest laboring conditions are 
some 10 to 100 times better than labor- 
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ing conditions here would be if Hitler 
should win this fight. 

Mr, President, the laboring men and 
women in Germany and Hitler-controlled 
countries in Europe are slaves. He makes 
them work such hours as he pleases and 
for such wages as he fixes. In my judg- 
ment, the danger of Hitlerism in this 
country is imminent, and I want to urge 
my friends of labor: do not follow false 
friends and false leaders in this crisis 
into losing all the gains that you have 
heretofore made, but stand firm for zhat 
you have and for what the future holds 
out for you. Do not let wild and reckless 
leaders cause you to strike in Govern- 
ment plants. Your positions in industry 
are the best in the world. Do not jeo- 
pardize those positions, and, above all, do 
not leave your real friends, men who have 
stood by you through thick and thin, 
through good report and bad report, be- 
cause some false leader holds out to you 
temptations that he should not, which 
neither he nor any other patriotic man 
should hold out to you in this crisis. 

I want to say to you from long ex- 
perience that President Roosevelt is the 
best friend organized labor or unorgan- 
ized labor has ever had in this Republic. 
He has stood with you through thick and 
thin. He has stood with you when he has 
been denounced and traduced, when no 
other man has ever stood with you when 
he has been denounced and traduced. 
Now, when the country needs you, and 
he appeals to you to stand with him in 
this time of crisis and emergency, as 
your friend, as your long-time friend, I 
beg you for Heaven’s sake stand with the 
President in this crisis. 

I think I have the right to give you 
this advice, because in a lesser way I 
have stood by you in the same way Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has stood by you. I al- 
ways want to be frank, and especially 
with my laboring men friends. Do not 
stand with your false friend, John L, 
Lewis, in this crisis. He is misleading 
you. He seems to have an idea that he is 
stronger than the Government, that he 
is stronger than the President, that he 
is stronger than any other man in this 
country. He evidently believes in hero 
worship, and he regards himself as that 
hero. His recent letters to the President, 
who, I repeat, has been the best friend 
organized labor ever had, have been dis- 
respectful, discourteous, unpatriotic, and 
unbecoming to anyone in the position of 
leadership in a labor organization. I 
pray you not to follow such a leader. 

Exureir 1 
KRAUS CLEANERS, 
Memphis, October 8, 1941. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
à Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: While at my age it 
doesn't make much al difference, yet I 
tremble when I think of the terrific obliga- 
tion that is being placed on my children and 
their children through the millions being 
spent at the present time in nondefense ac- 
tivities. 

I stand ready to give everything I have in 
the cause of defense and am willing to obli- 
gate my descendants likewise, but feel that 
every father would be lacking in a conscious- 
ness of their obligations to their children 
were they not to seriously protest the spend- 
ing of money for nondefense activities and 
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the consequent burdening obligation on 
those to whom we are responsible. 

I sincerely trust that you give this matter 
your earnest consideration and will be most 
interested in having your views in the prem- 
ises. 

: With expression of highest personal regards, 
am, 
Very truly yours, 


ABE SCHARFF. 


Ocronxn 11, 1941. 
Mr. ABE SCHARFF, 
Kraus Cleaners, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. SCHARFF: Your letter of October 
8 has been received in regard to nondefense 
expenditures by the Federal Government, 

A committee has just been appointed to 
look into these nondefense expenditures. I 
have been named a member of that com- 
mittee. 

As a friend of mine, may I ask you to give 
me the reason for so many letters 
coming to me regarding this matter? I 
realize perfectly the importance of the sub- 
ject and have for years, but I should just 
like to know who is causing this sudden in- 
flow of letters on the matter, 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours. 


KRAUS CLEANERS, 
Memphis, October 15, 1941, 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Thanks for your prompt 
response to my letter of the 8th, and 
happy to know that you have been named 
on the committee to look into the matter of 
nondefense expenditure, feeling that these 
matters will receive your most worthy atten- 
tion. "Would likewise be much interested in 
knowing how you felt about the matter. 

You ask me as a friend to give a reason 
why you have received so many letters sud- 
denly regarding this same matter. While I, 
of course, was unaware that you had received 
so much correspondence regarding the same 
subject, yet I can well understand it, for as 
I am happy to feel that I am a friend of 
yours I likewise feel that you would be inter- 
ested in knowing that this matter is a sub- 
ject of much private conversation and dis- 
cussion among taxpayers, both locally and 
throughout various sections of the country 
that I have visited. Men in business and 
men who have sons that will follow them 
in business are deeply concerned and discuss 
the situation among themselves in small 
groups and in large ones at various times, 
50 you will see that it would not be a difficult 
matter for an individual to be concerned 
enough to express his feelings to you, feel- 
ing that you are the proper person that 
should be addressed in the premises as the 
representative of local interests, 

I don’t presume to be enough of a student 
of economics or of Social science to say 
whether the money we are spending for non- 
defense projects is uncalled for even in part, 
but I do know that we have a tremendous 
debt to shoulder and somebody must pay the 
bill. Again, Senator, as a friend of mine, I 
am just wondering if you folks in Washing- 
ton realize just where we are headed, with 
the labor situation placing us in a grip that 
has the possibilities of permitting Hitler to 
achieve a powderless victory in America and 
without the loss of a single German life. 

Fathers with boys of military age—and 
there are millions of them—are thin 
mighty hard. If we are to believe newspaper 
reports at all, we realize that, while the 
American citizen and the American youth 
have a patriotic heart, a sturdy body, and 
a strong mind, yet could you blame these 
boys for feeling reluctant to go into battle 
against Hitler's thousands of tanks, flame 
throwers, and war planes, when they are 
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denied this equipment because their fellow 
American workmen refuse to work more than 
40 hours per week, and for less wage for that 
length of time than would be necessary to 
pay these same boys’ board and tuition at 
school for half a year? I know of one family 
whose father is a Legionnaire, wearing many 
decorations, whose oldest boy has been in- 
ducted into service, taking him away from 
a job paying him $35 per week, now work- 
ing for a private's pay, while his brother, 
18 months younger, is making $48 per week 
and another brother, just 2 years younger, 
takes great pleasure in telling the soldier boy 
how he is being treated. If labor domination 
of American defense is to continue at its 
t rate, where will we end? Do you 

think this situation has already progressed 
to 3 where disaster stares us in the 
face 

Senator, I don't mind telling you that the 
outlook is not cheerful and, frankly, I am 
afraid of the consequence, I fear for my 
family and feel sure that my feeling is shared 
by thousands of other Tennesseans, I have 
an unbound faith in American courage, 
American resourcefulness, and American loy- 
alty, and am trying mighty hard to recognize 
these virtues in each day's events. 

Will be most happy to hear from you in 
the premises and beg to remain, 

Your friend, 
Ase SCHARFF. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., October 15, 1941. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The enclosed from this 
morning's Commercial Appeal is an expres- 
sion of sentiments which I have been feeling 
so strongly lately that I want to call this 
matter to your attention. I think it is out- 
rageous the way labor is permitted to retard 
all of our defense efforts while everybody is 
being called on to pay enormous taxes and 
will be asked to pay still larger ones. As a 
member of the Government I do not see how 
you can avoid the responsibility for permit- 
ting this state of affairs to continue. I am 
sure that it is not an easy matter to correct, 
but at least we are entitled to some effort to 
correct it or at least some public expression 
of disapproval on the part of the Government, 
which so far has not been forthcoming. It 
looks to me like a golden opportunity for 
somebody to make a strenuous effort to cor- 
rect this situation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. C. Extert, M. D. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
October 15, 1941] 
THEY BETRAY THE NATION 

Last week there were 32 strikes and 1 
lock-out in defense industries. ‘The total of 
employees involved was 41,370. The total of 
strikes is an increase of 1 over the preced- 
ing week, 

Since that record was compiled there have 
developed two major strikes, one at the In- 
galis shipbuilding yards at Pascagoula, Miss., 
which holds naval- and merchant-ship con- 
tracts totaling $100,000,000, and at Houston, 
Tex., Shipbuilding Corporation, with $140,- 
000,000 in defense contracts. 

Here at home the Memphis Cotton Oil 
plant, furnishing cotton linters and fiber to 
powder plants, has been shut down by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations’ U. C. A. 
P. A. W. A. Other defense industry strikes 
are brewing in Memphis, spark plugged by 
organizers whose technique is radical in the 
extreme. 

This is the sad and treasonable picture of 
a nation whose right-hand efforts are di- 
rected toward preparing defenses against the 
greatest physical and economic menace the 
world has ever known, and whose left hand 
destroys them even before they are completed, 
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In the halls of Congress not one word is 
heard in protest, nor do we know of any legis- 
lative effort which will put an end to this 
curse. There was legislation planned, but 
the word went out from the administration 
to kill it, and it was killed. 

Last week Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins had something to say to the American 
Federation of Labor convention. It should 
be read by every member of organized labor. 
The pity of it is that had the administration 
adopted the attitude she now expresses, and 
had she made it her own official policy 8 years 
ago, this Nation would not now be in the 
sorry mess it is from obstructive strikes. Late 
though it is, it is truth. 

“Trade-unionism is no longer in swaddling 
clothes but is an important American institu- 
tion, Its affairs are therefore public prop- 
erty and it must expect to be Judged as cther 
institutions are judged. 

“The public expects its service institutions 
to exercise the utmost order and exemplary 
procedures in handling ‘other people’s money’ 
$ * œ that no individual shall gain at 
the expense of the public.” 

Some sections of organized labor, by their 
tactics in the vital defense industries, are 
not only selfishly gaining at the expense of 
this Nation but at the expense of national 
security, at the expense of all that we are 
and hope to be. 

Wittingly or otherwise they are permit- 
ting themselves to become the tools of Hit- 
lerism and all it means. 

The Government at Washington is fully 
cognizant of all transpiring in defense in- 
dustries. It knows that millions of man-days 
being lost can never be regained. It knows 
that each single defense-industry strike in 
this country increases the possibility of Hit- 
ler's success in world conquest. 

American defense industry—all industry— 
is helpless to protect itself so long as the 
Government continues its benevolent, pro- 
labor attitude, regardless of consequences on 
the defense effort. 

Frances Perkins is right for once. The af- 
fairs of organized labor are public property, 
and it “must expect to be judged as others 
are judged.” 

The American people, chagrined by the 
record of strikes, anxious over the increas- 
ing successes of the Nazi hordes, and fear- 
ful for their own future, will, indeed, judge, 
and when they judge labor also will they 
judge those in Government who, having the 
power, fail to use it before this labor sub- 
version destroys all of us. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will yield, in 
favorable comment on his address to the 
effective leadership of labor in this coun- 
try let me add the observation that the 
laboring men of America should consider 
the fate of the laboring men of France, 
where the sit-down strike originated. 
Where today are the advantages gained 
by the laboring men of France which they 
sought to obtain by stopping the produc- 
tion of things needed in France, just as 
the laboring men in this country are stop- 
ping production of things which our Na- 
tion now needs for national defense? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his implication; and I thank him. 
The laboring men of France are now, at 
least, in a condition of peonage, and, ac- 
cording to all reports we have, I believe 
in a condition of slavery. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 


repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooxs] desires to deliver an address, but 
I wish to speak for a few moments on the 
pending joint resolution. 

When I wish to address this body my 
custom is to stand at my place and make 
my remarks, but the matter before us is 
so important that it seems to me I should 
use the notes I have prepared. I wish to 
say to Senators that I hope that what I 
have to say will prove more or less inter- 
esting to them, and it will take me but a 
very short time to complete my remarks. 

On September 25 last, a little more than 
a month ago, I introduced a bill for the 
absolute repeal of the neutrality law of 
1939. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the bill be printed in the Rrconp 
at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there cb- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1925) to repeal the Neutrality Act of 1939 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 is hereby repealed. 

Sec, 2. Offenses committed and penalties, 
forfeitures, or liabilities incurred under such 
act prior to the date of enactment of this 
act may be prosecuted and punished, and 
suits and proceedings for violations of such 
act or of any rule or regulation issued pur- 
suant thereto may be commenced and prose- 
cuted, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if such act had not been repealed. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, my 
reasons for introducing a bill for the 
absolute repeal of the neutrality law are, 
first, that I believe the various neutrality 
laws have accomplished nothing in keep- 
ing us at peace, and if continued on the 
statute books will continue to accomplish 
nothing. In putting those laws on the 
books we turned our backs on our cen- 
tury-old policy of the freedom of the seas. 
Ever since 1795 we have stood for that 
policy. In these measures we admitted 
that there was a portion of the seas, now 
marked off by Germany, into which we 
would not send our merchant ships. We 
passed the neutrality laws for the pur- 
pose of keeping out of the war. In my 
judgment, the American people will never 
give up their age-old policy of the free- 
dom of the seas, and I believe the sooner 
we repeal these laws entirely the better 
it will be for our Nation. 

We have kept out of the war uj to this 
time, not because of the neutrality laws, 
not because of anything else we have 
done, but simply because Hitler was not 
ready as yet to engage ur in war. If he 
had been, and had wanted to go to war 
with us, we all know that we have given 
him plenty of pretexts. If he had wanted 
to go to war with us he would have been 
at war with us now, because on innumer- 
able occasions we have given him cause 
for going to war with us. We have dis- 
regarded many international customs, if 
not laws, and for this he could have de- 
clared war at any time he pleased. He 
has not done so, but it has not been be- 
cause of the neutrality laws. It was be- 
cause it has not been in his plan up to 
now. 

Mr. President, the principle of the 
freedom of the seas has been our na- 
tional policy since our Government was 
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founded. We have uniformly main- 
tained the right of our merchant ships 
to go anywhere in the world it was neces- 
sary for them to go or where they wished 
to go. Unfortunately, we have not al- 
ways maintained that right, but it has 
always been our cherished policy. 

Shortly after the institution of our 
Government, in the years between 1795 
and 1805, what were known as the Bar- 
bary pirates preyed upon our shipping 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Although our 
Navy at that time was exceedingly small, 
President Adams and President Jeffer- 
son directed that it destroy the pirates 
in that sea, and that was done. It was 
done under our international right to 
freedom of the seas. 

It is true, Mr. President, that in the 
War of 1812-14 we undertook to maintain 
the right as against Great Britain. She 
searched our ships, impressed our sea- 
men, and actually seized our men in 
many cases. So we went to war with this 
greater and more powerful nation to up- 
hold our policy of the freedom of the seas. 
We lost that war, except for the Battle 
of New Orleans, and the peace treaty 
contained no guaranty of the right of 
freedom of the seas. But we continued 
to insist upon our right of freedom of 
the seas, even as against so powerful a 
nation as the British Nation. We have 
always asserted that right. 

In 1917 the German Kaiser marked off 
certain portions of the ocean and stated 
he would sink any vessels that entered 
the proscribed waters, regardless of 
whose ships they were. In pursuance of 
that violation of the doctriné of freedom 
of the seas he sank a number of our 
ships. We went to war and won that 
war. In the peace conference, however, 
we lost. The peace treaty contained 
nothing in regard to the freedom of the 
seas. 

America did not sign the Treaty of 
Versailles, but at that time we had the 
naval power to maintain and enforce 
our cherished doctrine. It was a great 
misfortune that after winning the war 
we should have lost in the peace con- 
ference. It was the old case of winning 
a verdict against a defendant and then 
losing in the execution of the judgment. 

After the war, in 1922, as we who were 
here at that time remember, President 
Harding called a disarmament confer- 
ence in Washington. I shall never for- 
get the elcquence of Secretary of State 
Hughes, who opened that conference 
with a speech, and who said in substance 
that America was going to disarm re- 
gardless of whether the other nations 
agreed to disarm. I recall to the memory 
of those who were present on the first 
morning of that conference that when 
Mr. Hughes made that statement our 
foreign friends with one accord rose and 
applauded him to the echo, but many 
Americans remained silent. Mr. Hughes 
said we would set an example of disarma- 
ment to the other nations of the world 
by sinking all our great war vessels, new 
war vessels, if you please, some 14 of 
them, which had been built under Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration. Those 
ships went to the bottom of the sea under 
—. agreement which was afterward 
made. 
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Our friends on the other side of the 
water sank a few old hulks, and some 
brand-new blueprints which had never 
been used. I know it must be a source 
of great regret, not only to our own peo- 
ple, not only to our own Government, 
but to the Government of Great Britain 
and to the governments of the other free 
nations of the world, that those 14 great 
ships were sunk after that conference. 

I digress long enough to say that I am 
very proud of the fact that i did not vote 
for the treaty growing out of the Wash- 
ington Conference. I was a Member of 
the Senate at that time, but did not vote 
for the treaty. 

After that we were unable to maintain 
our doctrine of freedom of the seas. 

Again, Mr. President, Germany has 
marked off certain portions of the At- 
lantic Ocean, as she did before, and is 
threatening to sink our vessels if they ply 
the portion of the Atlantic Ocean which 
she has marked off, precisely as the same 
Germany, under a different leadership, 
marked off portions of the ocean in 1917; 
and, I understand, not only have a num- 
ber of merchant vessels already been 
sunk under that German policy, but to- 
day one of our war vessels was sunk. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On the point of 
marking off an area of the sea, I may say 
that the Nazi government has marked 
out an area 1,500 miles wide and 1,500 
miles long, and it says that any ship 
which enters that area shall be destroyed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct in his statement, and I 
thank him for making it. I am glad he 
made it, because it emphasizes the point 
I am trying to make, which is that Ger- 
many today is following exactly the same 
reckless, unmindful, dishonest, illegal 
course which under the Kaiser she fol- 
lowed in February 1917. which brought 
on the war with us, to her ultimate de- 
feat, just as I believe that her action in 
now marking off or attempting to mark 
off the seas will bring on her ultimate 
defeat this time. 

Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to 
the policy of Germany under which she 
marks off certain waters and endeavors 
to sink any vessel entering such waters. 

I wish to repeal the neutrality laws so 
that American ships, as the ships of any 
other country, may go where they please 
upon the high seas. I am utterly opposed 
to Germany’s contention that she has a 
right to mark off certain waters, or to the 
contention of any other nation that it has 
the right to mark off any waters and say 
that vessels of other nations cannot ply 
those waters. 

Mr. President, I want American ships 
to be able to deliver our goods, wares, and 
merchandise anywhere in the world it 
may please us to deliver them. Neither 
Germany, nor any other nation, has a 
right under international law, under in- 
ternational custom, or has any moral 
right of any kind, nature, or description, 
to mark off any portion of the seas and 
say to other nations that their ships shall 
not ply those waters. 

In 1935 to 1939, when Hitler began his 
career of terror, and of robbing other 
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nations of Europe, we wanted to avoid 
war, and therefore we passed our neu- 
trality laws under a mistaken idea that 
they would help us avoid war. I am not 
criticizing anyone who voted for those 
laws. I acknowledge, Mr. President, I 
not only acknowledge, I confess, that I 
was one of those who voted for them at 
the time, thinking that they might ward 
off war. I am now convinced that they 
have not warded off war, and I am like- 
wise convinced that they will not ward 
off war in the future, and for that rea- 
son I favor repealing them. 

We passed those laws under the mis- 
taken idea that they would help us avoid 
war. Since that time, Hitler, in his mad 
desire to subjugate the world, has violated 
every treaty he or the German people 
have made; he has violated every prin- 
ciple of justice and honor; every prin- 
ciple of common decency that should be 
observed by men and nations. Our neu- 
trality laws must be repealed. I would 
much prefer to repeal them outright, 
and give the President every power he 
desires over shipping. 

Mr. President, I suggest to the distin- 
guished and learned chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, whom I 
admire very much, that I think the Pres- 
ident should have the fullest authority 
and I believe it would be better for our 
country and for the defense of our coun- 
try, and would teach a better lesson to 
other nations, if we repealed the neu- 
trality laws from top to bottom, and then 
gave the President such power over the 
shipping of our country as is now neces- 
sary and proper. 

I am sorry that the Foreign Relations 
Committee did not feel that this should 
be done. Of course, the committee heard 
all the testimony of the witnesses, and it 
has recommended the repeal of the ob- 
jectionable features of the law. There is 
no question that the committee is recom- 
mending the repeal of the objectionable 
parts of the law. So far so good; but, in 
my judgment, the effect on our opponents 
would be better and stronger if we were 
to repeal it outright. 

I do not intend to press for considera- 
tion of my bill to repeal the neutrality 
law outright. I shall yield to the better 
judgment of the committee and vote for 
the pending measure, unless an amend- 
ment should be offered for outright re- 
peal, Under such circumstances, think- 
ing as I do, I should be obliged to vote for 
the amendment for outright repeal. 
Otherwise, if we cannot get all we desire, 
I want to see as much of the neutrality 
law now on the statute books repealed as 
possible. If I cannot get all I want I will 
take what the committee has reported; 
but I hope the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY], my warm and very greatly 
beloved friend, whom I honor and esteem 
very much, will forgive me for voting for 
an amendment for outright repeal if such 
an amendment is offered, inasmuch as I 
introduced the first bill for outright re- 
peal. Out of deference to him and to the 
committee I shall not myself offer such 
an amendment; but I think I shall vote 
for it if it is offered. 

I think it would be better to put both 
Germany and Great Britain on notice 
that we are fighting for a principle. That 
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principle is the freedom of the seas, and 
the right of our ships to ply the seas, 
which are the common property of all 
nations, as and when we please, without 
molestation. When Germany undertakes 
to disregard that principle, we are fight- 
ing an actual war in defense of our rights 
on the seas, rights which from the begin- 
ning of our Government have been very 
important to us, and still are important. 

Mr. President, the people of this coun- 
try are not neutral in this war. Why 
beat around the bush? Why pretend to 
be neutral when we are not neutral? 
We are all on one side or the other. We 
are not neutral. We have enacted many 
statutes—among others, the Lend-Lease 
Act—proving that we are not neutral. 
In the past 6 months we have appropria- 
ated $13,000,000,000, to prove what? 
That we are neutral? No. To show be- 
yond peradventure of doubt that we are 
not neutral. We have indirectly dis- 
regarded our neutrality laws. I do not 
believe that any nation should enact laws 
= then expressly or impliedly disregard 

em. : 

It is said that if we should repeal the 
neutrality law, such action would throw 
us into the war. I respect the cpinions 
of those who have made that argument, 
but I do not believe that repeal of the 
neutrality law would precipitate us into 
the war. Germany will not declare war 
on us until she is good and ready. She is 
now engaged in war with Russia, Great 
Britain, and other countries, and she 
would be exceedingly foolish to declare 
war on us at this time. That is perfectly 
apparent. In my judgment, whatever 
we do will not cause Germany to declare 
war on us at this time. à 

So long as we maintain the neutrality 
law, or any part of it, we are yielding to 
Germany’s contention that she has a 
right to mark off portions of the sea and 
sink our ships if they do not obey her 
commands. Germany does not have the 
right to make such demands on us. Ger- 
many has done this time exactly what 
she did in 1917. ‘The situation as to her 
violation of our rights on the seas is 
ample justification for the position we 
are taking in self-defense. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that I am not voting for 
the whole or partial repeal of the neu- 
trality law in the interest of Great Brit- 
ain, although, of course, it would be to her 
interest to have it repealed, and although, 
of course, I feel exceedingly friendiy to 
Great Britain. Why shouldI not? I de- 
scended from the sons of Great Britain. 
Their blood is in my veins. I belong to 
the same race. We have common aspira- 
tions and ideals. Why should I not feel 
most kindly and generous toward Great 
Britain? 

I think my generosity has been shown 
in that, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have uniformly voted 
to give her the immense sums we have 
given her. Lately, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
I have taken an active hand in giving her 
$13,000,000,000, and I know that when I 
have done that I have not been neutral. 
I have been friendly to Great Britain. 
However, I am not voting for the repeal 
of the neutrality law or taking any stand 
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in this crisis merely because of my inter- 
est in any other nation, whether it be 
Great Britain, China, or Russia. 

With respect to China, let me say that 
she is making a grand fight. I wish we 
could help her more than we are helping 
her, I am willing to go the limit to help 
China. In justice to Russia, while I do 
not believe in the Russian form of gov- 
ernment and am utterly and eternally 
opposed to its principles and tenets, yet I 
take off my hat, figuratively speaking, to 
the wonderful defense that Russia has 
made in this fight. I never dreamed that 
she wouid make the grand, determined, 
and courageous fight against Germany 
that she has made. She has surprised 
me; and I have no doubt that she has sur- 
prised every other Member of Congress 
and every intelligent person who thinks 
on this subject. } 

I am not going into this war for Rus- 
sia. I am for the repeal of the neutrality 
law, and I am taking the position that I 
am taking in this crisis because I believe 
it is the best way to defend my own coun- 
try. It is because of the defense of 
America. : 

As I previously stated, I feel very kindly 
toward Great Britain. My people came 
from there, and my blood is the same as 
their blood. But that is not the reason 
for my action in this.crisis. I want to 
take steps that. will defend America, in- 
cluding South America. Under the Mon- 
ree Doctrine we are under an obligation 
to defend South America. 
I am for defending South America in 
this crisis. That is why I voted the other 
day for a large appropriation to provide 
money to be loaned to South America. I 
have no apology to offer for the position 
I have taken with respect to South Amer- 
ica. Under the Monroe Doctrine we are 
obliged to defend South America. 

During this entire emergency my atti- 
tude has not been dictated by considera- 
tions of the defense of Great Britain, 
China, or Russia, but by my desire to 
defend America. That has been my pur- 
pose and the reason for the position I 
have taken in the Senate. That has 
been my attitude because if Hitler 
achieves his ambition to conquer, as he 
has already conquered practically all 
Europe, the other nations of the world, 
those in Africa, those in Asia, perhaps 
Australia, and the other islands of the 
sea, I know, you know, Mr. President, 
we all know that he will then undertake 
to make cur country and South America 
vassals of Germany. I am willing, Mr. 
President, to go the full length to pre- 
vent such a calamity. 

Mr. President, I am about through, but 
I want to say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois, to whom I again apologize, that 
Germany is not in a position to go to war 
with us at this time. It would be suicidal 
on her part to go to war with us at this 
time, and, of course, Hitler knows it. 
My reason for making this statement 
is that Germany has no navy.. She 
has a pocket battleship, some sub- 
marines, and some inconsequential 
cruisers and raiders. She could not pos- 
sibly efford to declare war against the 
United States at this time. Her allies, 
France and Italy, have some ships; and I 
digress long enough to say that, to 
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my great regret, I believe France is 
just as determined an opponent of ours 
as is Germany or Italy. While France 
and Italy have a few warships, it is diffi- 
cult to know just what they have, as most 
of their best ships have been sunk. If 
all the ships of Germany, France, and 
Italy were combined, however, they could 
not expect to hold out for more than a 
few minutes against the great American 
Navy. Think of it, Senators! We have 
been contemplating this war for some 
time. If the remnants, if what is left of 
the. piratical and assassinlike ships of 
Germany, of Italy, and of France were 
all combined, they would not last for 20 
minutes before the American Navy. 

So, Mr. President, we have before us 
virtually the same question that Presi- 
dent Adams and President Jefferson had 
before them nearly 150 years ago. We 
find the ocean infested with pirates, with 
sea assassins; and I think the most hein- 
ous of all forms of assassination, of all 
forms of murder, worse than the pro- 
verbial lying-in-wait kind of murder, is, 
murder on the high seas by the subma- 
rine, We ought to clean them out. Mr. 
Knox, our distinguished Secretary of the 
Navy, whom I barely know, and who, I 
am quite sure, does not know me from 
Adam’s off ox, so it is not friendship 
that causes me to make this statement 
I barely Know him, and I doubt if he 
knows me by sight—says our Navy is 
ready to do any job that is given to it. 
Iam proud of Mr. Knox's statement. I 
am proud of Mr. Knox's courage. I am 
proud of Mr. Knox’s purpose. I hope 
that if any more-of our ships ‘are sunk, 
and whether or not they are sunk, Sec- 
retary Knox will be instructed to take 
our Navy and clean up the seas and de- 
stroy these pirates and.assassins of the 


seas, just as we destroyed the pirates. 


and assassins of the Mediterannean Sea 
about the year 1800. 

But it is claimed that this is the duty 
of Great Britain. Naturally, I think so, 
too. But we are not planning Great 
Britain’s defense. We are. planning 
America’s defense, and it seems to me 
now is the propitious time to defend our- 
selves against these raiders, these assas- 
sins, these pirates of the seas. All of us 
know they are weak. Why should we put 
off doing what we have the power to do— 
to rid the seas of these assassins, to rid 
the seas of these piratical raiders? Why 
should not we do it? It is better to do 
it now than at any other time. The 
sooner we clear the seas, the better it 
will be for us. 

If England should decide to join us, 
all well and geod. If she should not join 
us, that would be her misfortune, as well 
as ours, and we should proceed to do 
what is best for the defense of America, 
I believe the Secretary of the Navy will 
do the job which has been entrusted to 
him. 

It will be claimed, no doubt, that if we 
take such a course Japan will then under- 
take to get into the war against us. 
Japan has a Navy; she has a real Navy. 
It is not so strong as curs, however, and 
I do not believe she will want to see her 
Navy destroyed. The reason she will not 
want her Navy destroyed is that if she 
should take a chance and her Navy should 


and stay off the seas. 
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be destroyed, she would be set back to 
the Dark Ages because, without her Navy, 
she would not be a first-class nation at 
all. She would be only a fourth-rate or 
fifth-rate nation within 10 months after 
her Navy was sunk. In my judgment, 
she is not going to take that course. It 
is true that she apparently wants to get 
into this fight on the side of Germany, 
but if she does, with our superior Navy, 
it will be just too bad for Japan. It 
will mean the sinking of her present 
excellent Navy, and will leave her as a 
nation where she was 100 years ago. 

Mr, President, I see no reason in the 
world for our sending our Army across 
any seas. Our defense designs can all 
be accomplished through our great Navy. 
I think the sooner we direct our Navy to 
proceed, the better it will be for our 
defense. 

Permit me to thank the Senators now 
present for the splendid attention they 
have given to what I have said. 

Mr. BROOKS obtained the floor, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. BROOKS. Will it be for only a 
moment? 4 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not make a 
speech. f 

Mr. BROOKS. I will yield if what the 
Senator from Texas has to say will not 


take too long. 


Mr. CONNALLY. It will not take more 
than a minute and a half, I am sure. 

Mr. President, I regret to have to an- 
nounce to the Senate the sinking of the 
U.S. destroyer Reuben James in our own 
defensive weters. I regard this murder- 
ous and defiant act as confirmation. of 
the Nazi attitude. We must resume our 
righis on the seas and we must maintain 
them in the face of this coarse and brutal 
demand that our ships get off che seas 
The seas do not 
belong to Hitler. They belong to all na- 
tions; and we shall not surrender them 
to his bloody and brutal sway. 

I regret to advise the Senate that the 
commanding officer of this ship was Lt 
Comdr. Heywood Lane Edwards, of Texas, 
who graduated from the Naval Academy 
a number of years ago. I am sorry that 
I have no further information on the 
subject which I can impart to the Sen- 
ate; but I will say that I am in touch 
with the Navy Department and the State 
Department, and as soon as any infor- 
mation is available I shall be glad to im- 
part it to al! Senators who may be in- 
terested. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
Dock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Bailey Barkley 
Aiken Ball Bilbo 

Andrews Bankhead Bridges 
Austin Barbour Brooks 


Brown Hill Pepper 
Bunker Holman Radcliffe 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Schwartz 
Capper gore Shipstead 
Caraway La Follette Smathers 
Chavez Langer Stewart 
Clark, Idaho Lee Taft 
Clark. Mo. Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Connally McCarran Thomas, Okla, 
Danaher McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Davis McKellar 

Doxey McNary Tunnell 
Eliender Maloney Vandenberg 
George Murdock Van Nuys 
Gerry Murray Waligren 
Gillette Norris Walsh 

Glass Nye Wheeler 
Green O'Daniel White 

Guffey O'Mahoney Wiley 

Gurney Overton 

Hatch Peace 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. BROOKS. If it will not take more 
than a minute, I will, but I have yielded 
over an hour already. I should like to 
ask the Senator how long he will take. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I desire to make very 
brief remarks, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROOKS. If it takes more than 
a minute, I am going to ask that I may 
resume the floor, 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call attention to the fact that the 
Nation today is enshrouded in a dark 
cloud of sorrow at the sad news of the 
sinking of the destroyer Reuben. James, 
which has just been announced by my 
worthy colleague, the able senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. The 
commande: of that ship, Lt. Comdr. H. 
L. Edwards, was a Texan, and there were 
126 officers and men aboard that de- 
stroyer, 30 more than are aboard the ship 
of state here. At this time we do not 
know their fate. I hope no lives were lost, 
but an anxicus Nation fears there may 
have been. I am wondering if the men 
aboard that ship teok days and days to 
debate whether this Nation was neutral 
or not neutral. We have taken many 
days in this deliberative body debating 
that question, while our ships are being 
sunk at sea. In view of the seriousness 
of the situation, and in view of the fact 
that it is the duty of the Congress of the 
United States to determine whether this 
Naticn is neutral, I should like to make 
a suggestion. 

I, tco, have some remarks I should like 
to make with reference to the Neutrality 
Act, but I am willing to forego the privi- 
lege of making those remarks if others 
are also willing to forego speaking. I 
think this is the psychological moment 
for the United States to give serious con- 
sideration to announcing its decision on 
the question of whether or not the United 
States is neutral. > 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the able Senator from Illinois for yield- 
ing of his time; and I should like, after 
he has concluded his remarks, to ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that 
further dekate on the pending joint reso- 
lution proposing to revise the Neutrality 
Act be dispensed with and that an imme- 
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diate vote be taken on House Joint Reso- 
lution 237. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, President, in spite 
of the fact that I have been interrupted 
already an hour and 10 minutes, I ask 
that I be not interrupted again and an- 
nounce at the outset that I will not yield 
the floor during the time I shall take to 
discuss the pending joint resolution. 

I recognize the fact that both the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Texas have 
risen on the floor this morning to regret 
the loss of an officer who was appointed 
to the Naval Academy from their great 
State. I might add that Illinois headed 
the list of States whose sons as common 
seamen lost their lives on the Kearny. 
It is little comfort to us that we were 
mentioned first as having contributed to 
the first group of men to lose their lives 
in the undeclared war in which we find 
ourselves. While we rise to mention the 
officers, I wish to take this moment to 
pay my tribute to the seamen who lost 
their lives, and call a halt to this thing 
by saying to those in authority in our 
Government, “Stop in your tracks, or else 
ask the people of America to declare war, 
so that we can all goin at the same time, 
with both hands, fighting!” 


Mr. President, in the past few months. 


the Congress of the United States has 
been moving steadily toward this fateful 


hour; and, in my judgment, the decision 


we are to make at this time will more 
largely determine the future destiny of 
our beloved country than any other de- 
eision that has been made by us in a 


quarter of a century. Every step taken 


thus far was a partial step. I believe 
they were leading us steadfastly toward 
this day and this decision, which, in my 
judgment, is the final decision as to 
whether or not the United States of 
America, by congressional action, shall 
sail full speed ahead, shooting its way 
into active fighting participation in the 
second World War. 

During the discussion of the lease-lend 

bill I voiced my cbjection because I be- 
lieved it was then placing authority and 
power in the hands of one man who could 
so shape our destiny by official acts that 
even patriotic objection would be either 
misunderstood or denied. 
I believe this may be the last oppo tu- 
nity to protest against our becoming cffi- 
cially all-out shooting participants in the 
present war; and I want the RECORD to 
show that I not only protested against 
it, but with my voice and vote tried to 
prevent it. 

The President and his Cabinet have 
been at war now for some time; but the 
Congress has not been at war. I say the 
President has been at war: He has desig- 
nated the enemy. He has named him. 
He has proclaimed.for his defeat and de- 
With the armed ships of our 
Nation he journeyed out to sea, there to 
join the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
on a British man-of-war, and, with the 
joint counsel of the leaders of the navies 
and the armies of two countries he chart- 
ed the course. He pledged the resources 
of our people when he signed the “charter 
of the sea.” 

Secretary Hull testified he guessed we 
were convoying. Admiral Stark said we 
are conyoying. The President said— 
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Convoying means shooting, and shooting 
means war. 


The President gave the orders to shoot 
on sight. The President said: 


The shooting has started * è all 
that will matter is who fires the last shot. 


He now asks that we repeal every legal 
barrier that would prevent our merchant 
ships, armed for battle, manned by gun 
crews of our Navy, being sent into the 
belligerent waters of the warring nations 
of the world, carrying contraband of war. 

I therefore speak on this question to- 
day with the deepest feeling, and the sin- 
cere conviction that it may decide our 
entrance or nonentrance into the war, 
like many other Members of this body 
who have consistently opposed the steps 
which we felt—and in the light of cir- 
cumstances our feelings have been justi- 
fied—would lead us to this fateful hour. 
and to war. 

I shall support with all my being the 
national policies when established by a 
majority vote of the Congress of my coun- 
try under constitutional authority, even 
though I opposed the enactment of the 
law that ‘established the policy in the first 
instance. This rule I followed by oppos- 
ing the lease-lend bill; but when it was 
enacted by the Congress I accepted it as 
our national policy and voted for both 
appropriations to give it force. f 

I should like to repeat what I said on 
March 24 on the floor of the Senate when 
I cast, my vote for the first $7,000,000,000 
appropriation: 

While I vote for this appropriation I shall 
continue to use my influence wherever it may 
be extended to prevent our country from be- 
coming a voluntary, active, shooting partici- , 
pant in Europe's war, and I respectfully ask 
Senators to use their efforts constantly in 
their greater sphere of influence with those 
who, with such great power now granted. 
guide the destinies of our country. 

I vote for this appropriation in the hope. 
that my fears are unfounded and that we may 
be spared the spilling of American blood on 
foreign shores. 


I am afraid that my fears were well 
founded. 4 

While I votėd for th2 appropriations to 
carry out the purpose of the policy estab- 
lished by Congress in enacting the lease- 
lend bill, I deny that there was anything 
in the enactment of that policy author- 
izing or indicating an intent that we 
should deliver the goods which we had 
pledged to produce for other countries. 

Indeed, when some of us protested here 
that a demand would later be made to 
deliver the goods, which would mean 
shooting participation in the war, we 
were assured that that was not intended; 
but here we are, being asked now to carry 
out the intention, you say, of that act by 
delivering the gocds. 

Each step that we have taken thus far 
has been taken with the insistent an- 
nouncement that it was to keep us out 
cf war. I say to you this is the last step. 
You cannot shoot your way a little bit 
into war any more than you can go a little 
bit over Niagara Falls. 

Indeed, if we repeal the provisions pro- 
hibiting the arming of our merchant 
ships, and if we repeal the prohibition 
against their carrying contraband of 
war and sailing into belligerent ports of 
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warring countries it is, in effect, a procla- 
mation that “Here we come with war ma- 
terial in American ships, under the 
American flag, manned by American gun 
crews, shooting our way through as par- 
ticipants in the war.” 

I do not question the patriotic motives 
of men who sincerely desire to do that 
very thing; but I protest doing it while 
telling the American people, “We are 
doing it to avoid war.” 

I said before, the President has been 
at war; the Cabinet has been at war; but 
Congress has not been at war. In every 
action, Congress has definitely stated 
that it was not a war move, and that no 
act of war must be committed. Now, if 
this joint resolution passes, and we arm 
our ships and send them out to shoot 
under an act of Congress, by that action 
Congress goes overboard and is at war. 

When the administration, the Cabinet, 
and the Congress are all at war, the coun- 
try is at war; America is at war. Conse- 
quentiy, I am opposed to the passage of 
this joint resolution. 

In speaking in opposition to it, I must 
keep faith with myself. I must keep 
faith with the people who granted me the 
honor and the privilege to represent them 
here, to whom I gave my solemn pledge 
that I would do everything within my 
power to prevent our again becoming en- 
gaged in foreign wars. 

Again I say, I do not question the mo- 
tives or the patriotic fervor of anyone 
who disagrees with me, but I question and 
protest against this method of taking us 
into the war. 

When we go to war, if ever, we must 
have a completely united Nation behind 
our effort, and it is my sincere belief that 
the majority of the people of this country 
do not wish to take another step into 
shooting participation in the war. 

Notwithstanding the gigantic efforts 
ci a new and controlled technique of 
propaganda to prepare the minds of the 
American people for this fateful step, an 
effort in which the President, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, the leading interven- 
tionists of the Congress, and the country 
have all participated through the use of 
the radio, the newsreels, the public plat- 
form, and the press, the American people 
are not ready to take this fateful step 
and take over the lead in a bankrupt war 
on two oceans and two continents. 

The American people have clung witha 
tenacious faith to the pronouncements of 
party platform pledges and Presidential 
promises that they would not be taken 
into foreign wars, and I believe that it 
would be far better for our country to 
defeat this resolution, which will force 
our people into the war, than to pass it 
while still promising that it is an effort 
to keep them out of war. 

If the time has arrived to enter this 
war, in the mind of the administration 
and the proponents of this resolution, it 
should be fairly presented in the form of 
a declaration of war, a declaration of the 
Congress for the destruction of Hitler and 
nazi-ism, and when that passes Congress 
by a majority vote, if it does, then repeal 
all restrictions and call upon a completely 
united people to join hands in a united 
cause, fairly and honestly declared to be 
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an all-out war on all the seas of the 
world. 

I shall not discuss the sections sug- 
gested for repeal separately, for I think 
they are interwoven and stand or fall to- 
gether. I have the sincere feeling that it 
is wrong to send American seamen under 
the American flag on American ships 
into the war zones with the inadequate 
protection of a few guns on their decks. 
I still believe that it merely invites attack. 
It would remove all protection under in- 
ternational law of the right of warning 
of the ships before attack. 

I wish to quote from a letter received 
by me from one of the humble seamen, 
if you please, who was serving as an 
American citizen on the Robin Moor, 
which was sailing under the American 
flag. That ship was sunk after the crew 
was warned and given an opportunity to 
enter its lifeboats before the sinking. 

I quote his letter, in part: 

Once merchantmen are armed they will 
be given no quarter. The ships will have to 
run black-out wherever they go whether in 
the war zone or not, and unless equipped 
with listening devices a submarine can sneak 
up in the dead of night after following in 
the daytime to ascertain course and speed, 
and the first thing the crew hears in the 
middle of the night is the torpedo’s crack. 

I was on the Robin Moor, and I can see 
now had we been armed and without lights 
we would have been given no 30 minutes to 
get off in the boats. It was 4:30 a. m., and 
we could not see even the outline of the 
sub flashing the signals: “Send boat with 
papers.” And “Do not use your wireless.” 

We are all for you in your argument, and 
I feel that from a seaman’s viewpoint I can 
speak for all of the seamen here. 


I quote this as the view of one of the 
humble seamen from one of the cunken 
ships as expressing the view of himself 
and his mates. 

There is honest disagreement as to 
whether arming merchant ships will or 
will not grant greater protection of the 
crews and the cargoes. The presence of 
the guns may keep submarines sub- 
merged or planes higher in the sky when 
they make the attack; but, on the other 
hand, the presence of the guns wipes out 
all right to the warning of the crew be- 
fore the attack takes place. And the 
record of the last war proves that, al- 
though many armed merchant ships 
were sunk, no armed merchant ship was 
credited with sinking or destroying any 
enemy submarine or craft. And so far, 
although we have lost three ships flying 
the American flag, no American lives 
have been lost on these unarmed mer- 
chant ships. And let me remind you 
that none of them were sunk until after 
belligerent statements had been made 
that we were to help destroy Hitler and 
build a band of steel around him with 
our ships. 

Another significant fact was that Ad- 
miral Stark, the Chief of our Naval 
Operations, testified that it was not a 
request on the part of the Navy that the 
enactment of this particular measure on 
the arming of the ships was initiated. 

We have been making great protest 
about American-owned ships flying 
other flags being sunk, even thongh 
some of them were armed for combat 
and they were carrying contraband of 
war. But I have heard no complaint 
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about the planes which we have leased 
or loaned to England being shot from 
the sky; nor tanks nor guns loaned to 
England destroyed in their hands, be- 
cause they were American-made or leased 
or loaned to the British forces. 

Why, then, should we not give these 
ships to Britain, give the guns to Britain; 
put the guns on the ships for Britain, 
and let them take them on their course 
under the British flag and manned by 
British seamen? 


The President has the power today to 
transfer these ships to the British flag, 
and they can with their own men carry 
these goods without involving us in a 
shooting war. 

The British Empire which with 500,- 
000,000 subjects has stood astride of the 
world, collecting the tolls of traffic and 
commerce at every narrow strait of the 
seas, has more seamen, trained and 
skilled, than any other nation in the 
world, and, although she bas lost many 
ships, the loss of her ships has been 
greater than the loss of her crews. Why 
should she not assign those crews now 
to pilot these ships, ships given to them 
by the generosity of the American people, 
filled with food end munitions of war for 
them to use in their own defense? All 
this, from the generosity of the American 
people, a generosity that will take the 
toll from the sweat and the toil of our 
people for a century. 

And while I speak about the generosity 
of the American people, let me remind 
my colleagues that we have appropriated 
$13,000,000,000 of America’s money to 
aid other people who fight for the liberty 
of their homes and their shores and their 
governments. I think that sometimes in 
the excitement of the moment we for- 
get that many an American citizen will 
mortgage his home next spring to pay his 
tax bill, which tax bill takes less than 10 
percent of what we have appropriated 
this year alone, and many ot our citizens 
will be denied opportunities anc benefits 
throughout their entire lives, struggling 
on under the burden of this debt which 
we have placed on their backs. 


Out of the $13,000,000,000 we are pro- 
ducing munitions of war, planes, can- 
nons, tanks, guns; why not give them 
these ships? Lease them. Loan them 
to them. Or, do you want to keep them 
so that we can shoot our way into their 
war under the guise of protecting the 
freedom of the seas? 

Before we take this tragic step, again 
I say, I believe it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the future of our country 
if we told our people exactly what this 
means. After the last war when we had 
paid such a tremendous sacrifice in 
human life and suffering, and distorted 
our entire ecénomy, and piled a debs 
that we still carry over our heads, as will 
our future generations, we were talking 
then about freedom of the seas, and it 
was Britain who refused to accept free- 
dom of the seas, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson, as a part of the treaty of 
Versailles, and, judging from that expe- 
rience, we do not mean “freedom of the 
seas.” We mean control of the seas. 
Control of the seas means not only the 
control of the seas of water, but it means 
the control of the air overhead. 
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Control of the seas means winning the 
battle of the Atlantic. That means war. 
But to win the battle of the Atlantic you 
not only need a navy, you need the maxi- 
mum production of the American as- 
sembly lines, for we have not only the 
ocean of water but the ocean of the air. 
We must have air supremacy if we are 
to continue to maintain control of the 
seas. 

Step by step we have moved to this 
day, which I confess is a sad day for me, 
for I had hoped that you would not in- 
sist that we continue to take these war- 
provoking steps that would bring us 
eventually to this ultimate decision. It 
was self-evident that the administration 
leaders, after conference, decided that 
neither the people nor the Congress were 
ready to take these additional steps into 
war, and they announced that they would 
present only the one step, that of arming 
the ships alone, and it was presented in 
that form to the House of Representa- 
tives, and, under their rules, they limited 
the hearings to 2 days, and they closed 
the doors to the public and to the press of 
the Nation. 

That step alone seemed harmless, and 
under the rules of limited debate, be- 
cause they had the votes, the measure 
was passed, and submitted to the Senate. 
When the Senate was about to consider 
this all-important measure, and in 
my judgment, knew full well that 
they were going to seek to repeal also 
section 2, and section 3 of the Neutrality 
Act, the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate also closed the doors to the 
public and the press of the Nation and 
limited the hearings even though this 
undoubtedly will be the last important 
plunging leap into shooting war. 

When the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DANAHER] on the floor of the Sen- 
ate voiced an objection to that procedure, 
oe distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign: Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] observed 

We did not have to have any hearings at 
all. The House had hearings. We had the 
votes to bring the bill in without a minute's 
hearings if we had desired, but we acceded to 
the wishes of the minority and accorded 4 
days of hearings, when the House confined its 
hearings to only 2 days. 


“We had the votes.” May I remind you 
that Hitler had the votes too, when he 
still had a legislative branch of his Goy- 
ernment and he used those votes to cen- 
tralize the power in his own hands, ad- 
journed his legislative branch for 7 years, 
and then plunged his nation into war— 
a step his nation will pay for for cen- 
turies to come. 

“We had the votes.” Imay remind you 
that you got those votes by promising the 
American people that you would keep 
them out of war. I may remind you that 
you had the votes when you passed the 
neutrality law in its criginal form under 
tne promise and the pretext and the 
pledge that it would keep America out of 
Europe’s war and it has done just that. 

Yes; you had the votes when you start- 
eå to cnange the neutrality law and re- 
pealed the arms embargo, but you still 
had those votes under the promise to the 
people that that step would keep them 
out of war. Lou had the votes on elec- 
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tion day to elect an administration for a 
third term, but, on the statement that 
the neutrality law was a success and the 
pledge that the Chief Executive would 
keep this country out of war. You had 
the votes when you passed the lease-lend 
bill—but, once more, you told the people 
of America, it was to keep them out of 
war. And, now, again you say, “We have 
the votes.” But you cannot possibly say 
that this step is to keep America out of 
war. You are arming ships now to carry 
munitions of war, guarded by the Navy 
for war; you are blasting your way into 
the war zone, to the belligerent ports of 
belligerent nations, to shoot it out. 

Why do you not tell the people at long 
last that you have the votes but you are 
going to use them to put this country into 
war? 

If we are to be pushed into a world 
war, which may prove to be a prolonged 
war, even to the state of exhaustion of the 
people of the world, at a period in history 
when the word of no nation has proven to 
be reliable, the question which runs 
through my mind is the question that 
Jeremiah asked of the people of Israel 
when they were in trouble, when he 
asked, “What will ye do in the end 
thereof?” 

No one can know what the realities of 
this situation are. There are tremen- 
dous forces loose in the world that have 
been gathering for a long time, and there 
is nothing substantial or calculable to tie 
to. We all want England to win. But 
there are forces loose in the world, and 
in nations, which the nations themselves 
cannot control. We have determined to 
help England short of war. We have ap- 
propriated $13,000,000,000 of America’s 
money to be translated into defense ma- 
terials to aid her; and, while England, I 
think, is the best nation in the world with 
whom we can deal, England is a mighty 
hard trader. She is all ovt for England; 
she is all out for the British Empire. 

If we enter this war, we will not only 
finance it, we will not only fight it with 
our ships, but we will fight it with our 
men as well, and a long war may mean 
bankruptcy and chaos for our people. 

If before we enter this war we have 
not made an ironclad arrangement with 
her, she will take what she wishes. She 
will take all the trade routes and all the 
raw materials in the world, and she will 
set up an international financial struc- 
ture to suit herself and nobody else. 

While I voted to appropriate these vast 
sums of American money to her aid, I 
would like to know—the people of Amer- 
ica would like to know—what is our defi- 
nite understanding—“What will ye do in 
the end thereof?” 

I repeat the words of Constantine 
Brown: 

Never in the history of the world has so 
much been kept from so many by so few. 


While I was willing to vote huge sums 
of money to be translated into defense 
articles for Britain, I was conscious of 
the fact that after the last war she in- 
dicated and showed little or no apprecia- 
tion for the tremendous effort we had 
made by her side. Already the propa- 
ganda has started that we are not aiding 
England; that it is not a question of aid 
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to England; that it is for curselves we 
have appropriated this money. 

Even Senators on the floor are begin- 
ning to say that this tremendous effort is 
for the United States and not for Eng- 
land. I may remind you that every dol- 
lar in the first appropriation of $7,000,- 
009,000 was appronriated on the specified 
request of Ct of Britain. No other 
country was cy walted. The Army and 
the Navy leaders of no other nation had 
a finger in that pie. It was purely aid 
to Britain—at her request. And in the 
second appropriation of almost $6,000,- 
000,000 more at least $5,000,000,000 of it 
was at the request and for the require- 
ments of one nation alone—Great Brit- 
ain. There was not a dollar in it for 
Russia. There was some for China. 
There was some for the South American 
republics, but the vast majority of it was 
on the detailed request of Great Britain. 
While we are anxious for her to win, 
I am not ready to say that this is our 
war; and I am not ready to vote to put 
our sons again in a foreign war, I re- 
mind you again that when you vote for 
this resolution, in the light of the bel- 
ligerent statements and the vague com- 
mitments that have been made, you vote 
this country into war. 

The American people are anxious to- 
day; anxious for their own national de- 
fense; anxious to defend our civilization, 
our tolerance, and our theory of man’s 
humanity to man. We are composed of 
all the nationalities of the earth—the 
British, the French, the Greek, the Hun- 
garian, the Scandinavian, the Pole, the 
Russian, the Italian, the Jew, the Finn, 
and the German—yes; every nationality 
of the earth. Every one of them has con- 
tributed to this civilization and all of 
them are equal as citizens. 

We have no colonies from which we 
take our tribute. No nationality which 
goes to make up the American people is 
ruled by any other nationality. We are 
the oniy nation on earth in which all the 
creeds, all the colors, all the nationalities 
of men have equal rights and equal stat- 
ure. We have a right to defend that civil- 
ization; and if defending it means war, 
and shooting war, I am not afraid. But 
I am afraid of the course we are taking, 
which is tearing down and undermining 
the confidence of our people in the struc- 
ture of this great free government, as 
though the foundation were blasted out 
from under a home which had stood for 
a century. 

If you believe that you should arm 
these ships and that they should carry 
munitions under the American flag. with 
American seamen at their guns, guarded 
by the United States Navy, into the war 
zone—if you believe the shooting has 
started and we are going in shooting, de- 
termined to fire the last shot, why not tell 
the American people that we are done 
with subterfuge? Why not tell the Amer- 
ican people that we are done with 
phrases that finally we are going to tell 
them the truth—that you are going to 
vote this Nation into all-out war? That 
is what this vote means, in my judgment, 
and I do not believe that it is to the best 
interests of our country or to the best in- 
terests of the unfortunate people of the - 
world that we should undertake at this 
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time an all-out destructive course. I 
shall yote “no.” ; 

I shall vote “no” for many reasons. 
One is that I have made a pledge to the 
people, by whose grace and kindness I am 
permitted to be a Member of the Senate 
of the United States, representing in part 
the great sovereign State of Illinois, that 
if I came here I would vote “no” on send- 
ing our boys to die in another European 
war. 


The British generals have told us that 


Hitler cannot be conquered without our 
men, and that Germany cannot be de- 
stroyed without. invading German soil. 
You say, “The shooting has started,” 
oe “it all depends on who fires the last 

An American expeditionary force is as 
sure to follow the Navy’s shooting par- 
8 as the darkness follows the 


When we passed the lease-lend bill I 
stated as one of my objections the fact 
that it would make the Chief Executive 
of this Nation the all-out director of all 
the wars of the world. I was assured 
then that that would never happen. I 
was told that the Congress would control 
everything by its control of appropri- 
ations. We were promptly asked for 
$7,000,000,000 to carry out the purpose of 
that act, and that sum was promptly 
voted. 

Before the administration had even 
fully determined to what it would allo- 
cate the $7,000,000,000 the administra- 
tion came in asking for $5,985,000,000 
more, and the Congress passed that 
measure without crossing a “t” or dot- 
ting an 1.7 

Lou say that the passing of this reso- 
lution does not contemplate another 
American expeditionary force to Europe. 
You say, This means only arming the 
ships. This means only delivering the 
goods.” In my judgment, the American 
expeditionary force will follow shooting 
participation just as the appropriations 
followed the lease-lend bill; and I warn 
you that when you vote for the passage 
of this resolution you are starting the 
machinery in motion for all-out partici- 
pation in Europe's war. 

One of the objectives set out for our 
participation is freedom of religion 
everywhere in the world. God be praised 
that we have freedom of religion in 
America. It has meant much to our 
progress. It has added greatly to the 
freedom of our spirit, which created the 
free mind, and the genius that gave us 
the standard of living and the great pro- 
5 5.905 capacity that we have in our 

and. 

The Catholic cathedral, the Jewish 
synagogue, the Protestant church, and 
the totem pole all have the equal right 
to stand; and we have less racial hatred, 
less intolerance, less impatience than any 
other people in the world. In the hum- 
ble little minister’s home in which I was 
raised I never heard a critical or unkind 
word uttered in my whole life; never a 
word against any other religion or any 
other race of men. So far as I know, 
in my lifetime I have never willingly or 
knowingly uttered anything that could 
be even distorted to mean intolerance or 
contributing to racial hatred, 
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I protest against racial hatreds; but I 
warn you that they grow out of war. 
For that reason we ought not to become 
a shooting participant in the war. 

The churches of America are the most 
imposing buildings in every community 
in our great land. Teaching and educa- 
tional institutions of a religious nature 
have been built and maintained out of 
the earnings of the American people, 
freely contributed out of that part of 
their productive capacity that was not 
destroyed in war or taken away from the 
people in taxes to maintain wars. 

When you vote to enter a shooting war 
that may take us to the four corners of 
the world and last for years to come, you 
will close thousands of factories in our 
little towns. You will disturb the home 
life which is the basis for every religious 
freedom; and you will destroy more reli- 
gious fiber than you can re-create in a 
century to come. 

Let us preserve our tolerance, our 


‘brotherly love, our productive capacity, 


and the churches of America by not de- 
stroying ourselves through moving 3,000 
miles away to enter another all-out 
shooting European war. 

If we do not pass this resolution, what 
would I do, you ask? First, I would keep 
my pledge to the American people not to 
vote them into war. Second, I would 
keep my pledge to the British people, and 
I would produce the implements and the 
munitions of war. 
propriated $13,000,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. Would I deliver the goods? I 
would not deliver the goods. I would 
give them the ships. I would give them 
the guns. I would give them the mate- 
rial, and I would say to them, “‘Out of the 
500,000,000 people that live under the 
British flag, send a few men to pilot these 
ships with the stores of great supplies 
that come out of the generosity of Amer- 
ica’s heart.” 

Ik I thought this was our war I would 
be honest with the American people and 
declare war; and I would fight it not only 
with our Navy but with every resource 
at the command of the American people. 

But the American people have not de- 
cided that this is their war. I represent 
the American people here, and so do you; 
and until they authorize us to do other- 
wice in their name I would confine myself 
to the production of the planes, tanks, 
guns, ships, and munitions to do what 
we said we would do—lease them and 
lend them if we feel that that is to the 
advantage of our country. 

Some say we are at war. Some say the 
shooting has started. I say maybe there 
are Cabinet members who are at war; 
and if you vote to repeal these three 
sections of the Neutrality Act the Con- 
gress will say, “We are at war.” But the 
majority of the American people will 
still cry out, “No, no, no; this is not 
our war.” 

The greatest need in America today 
is unity. We must have a united peo- 
ple. But a people can never unite until 
the course is clear and until the objec- 
tive is crystal clear. In the light of the 
speeches already made and the belliger- 
ent steps already taken, if you vote 
either to arm merchant ships or grant 
additional authority to send them with 


We have already ap- 
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contraband into belligerent ports and to 
use the Navy to convoy them, every day 
will create an incident of war, and in & 
short time there will be no choice. There 
will be no declaration of war. There 
will merely be a recognition that a state 
of war exists, proved by the sinkings of 
our ships and the loss of our sailors. 

Mr. President, I am not a pacifist. 
I am not an isolationist. But I do not 
believe that this is our war. I will sup- 
port the policy of: my Government when 
it is determined; but I ask my colleagues 
in this body not to take this indirect 
method of determining our entrance into 
the war. 


When you vote to arm our merchant 
ships and to send them into belligerent 
ports, armed and carrying contraband 
and munitions of war, and convoyed by 
a shooting Navy, remember that you 
place your personal approval upon the 
events that follow. Sad will be the day 
when you are safely attending the great 
dinners in Washington, knowing that out 
there in foreign waters and over there 
on foreign land there will be constantly 
increasing numbers of American men who 
will die, American men who will lose their 
minds, or who will move through life 
with their eyes gone, with their arms 
gone, with their legs gone, crippled and 
maimed in another foreign war. Oh, 
Congress will be kind to them then. No 
doubt you will appropriate money for 
their hospitals, but you will not be their 
friend. Only death will be their friend. 


The other day I heard poetry recited 
on this floor urging the passage of the 
pending resolution. I am sorry I do not 
remember the name of the author of the 
sentiment I am about to repeat, but it 
expresses the view of a man who had been 
in the line: 


Have you seen men come from the line, 

Tottering, doddering, as if bad wine 

Had drugged their very souls; 

Their garments rent with holes 

And caked with mud 

And streaked with blood 

Of others, or their own; 

Haggard, weary-limbed and chilled to the 
bone, 

Trudging aimless, hopeless, on 

With listless eyes and faces drawn 

Taut with woe? 

Have you seen them aimless go 

Bowed down with muddy pack 

And muddy rifle slung on back, 

And soaking overcoat, 

Staring on with eyes that note 

Nothing but the mire 

Quenched of every fire? 

Have you seen men when they come 

From shell holes filled with scum 

Of mud and blood and fiesh, 

Where there's nothing fresh 

Like grass, or trees, or flowers, 

And the numbing year-like hours 

Lag on—drag on, 

And the hopeless dawn 

Brings naught but death, and rain— 

The rain a fiend of pain 

That scourges without end, 

And Death, a smiling friend? 

Have you seen men when they come from 
hell? 

If not—ah, well 

Speak not with easy eloquence 

That seems like sense 

Of “war and its necessity"! 

And do not rant, I pray, 

On war's “magnificent nobility"\ 
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If you've seen men come from the line, 
You'll know it’s peace that is divine! 

If you've not seen the things I’ve sung 
Let silence bind your tongue, 

But, make all wars to cease, 

And work, and work for everlasting peace! 


What are we considering here today? 
It is the destiny of America. What is the 
destiny of America? The destiny of 
America is to unite this country for her 
own national defense. The destiny of 
America is to build a defense so strong 
that no one will invade or attempt to in- 
vade the Western Hemisphere. The des- 
tiny of America depends upon her ability 
to produce the food and supplies upon 
her farms and in her factories, to produce 
and produce to the maximum of the abil- 
ity of free men to defend their freedom. 

The destiny of America is to renew her 
faith in her own form of Government, to 
govern and defend herself, to remain free 
and independent, owning her own soul, 
maintaining her own way of life and 
guaranteeing the dignity and freedom of 
her people. 

The destiny of America depends upon 
her elected officials keeping their word to 
the people who believed them, to unite 
this country, to keep their pledge to the 
American people and to the allied peoples 
as well, 

When, across the sea, the warring coun- 
tries have finally bombed each other’s 
cities, when they have destroyed their 
churches, when they have crushed to 
ashes their great works of art, when they 
have destroyed their institutions of 
learning, when their factories have been 
leveled to the ground, finally out of the 
anguish of it all surely there will come a 
time when the starving people of the con- 
quered lands and the distressed, weary, 
war-torn, and burdened people of the 
victors as well will cry out: “Isn’t there a 
land somewhere on earth where there is 
a government truly of the people, where 
the people’s wishes will be respected and 
observed? 

Isn't there a land somewhere where 
all the nationalities and all the creeds 
and all the colors can live in harmony 
with each other, and build and enjoy a 
Teal civilization? 

“Isn’t there a land somewhere where 
by living example men can preach, where 
men can live and can produce the foods 
and necessities of life—necessities for the 
body and for the spirit as well? 

“Isn’t there a land somewhere where 
there is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear?” 

And if America is still solvent, still 
strong, still free, we can send the word 
back across the ocean that we are ready 
to feed and to clothe and to rebuild the 
homes of the distressed people of the 
world. 

That is America’s destiny. 

We can say: “Yes, there is such a land! 
It is the United States of America, and 
we are ready now to help feed and clothe 
and nurse the wounds of a war-torn 
world. Yes, there is such a land. It is 
America, che living example of a govern- 
ment that is the fairest pattern for the 
human race. It is America fulfilling her 
destiny.” 
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It is to achieve that destiny that I ask 
the Members of the Senate to vote “nay” 
on the pending joint resolution, 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair admonishes the occupants of the 
galleries that it is against the rules of the 
Senate for those in the galleries to make 
any demonstration of approval or disap- 
proval of anything said or done on the 
floor of the Senate. The Senate expects 
the occupants of the galleries, as the 
guests of the Senate, to observe the rules 
of the Senate, and to refrain from any 
applause. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that no person who has listened 
to the address which has just been de- 
livered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] can fail 
to have been impressed not only by the 
eloquence and force with which it was 
delivered but also by the sincerity which 
the Senator displayed. Although, like 
others, I have been impressed, yet I am 
forced to the conclusion that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has failed to see the 
issue in all its stark realities. 

The issue which confronts this gener- 
ation, Mr. President, in my sincere judg- 
ment, is whether the world shall be 
blessed with liberty or condemned to 
servitude for years to come. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. A few moments ago I 
made the suggestion that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Illinois I would ask for unanimous con- 
sent that further debate on the pending 
joint resolution be dispensed with, and 
that an immediate vote be taken. I 
should like to ask for that as soon as the 
Senator from Wyoming concludes his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MALONEY. I object. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
without any question—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In fairness to the 
Senator from Wyoming, I believe I should 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that is un- 
mecessary. I feel, Mr. President, that we 
are living in one of the critical eras of 
civilization and facing one of those mo- 


President, 


mentous decisions which will determine 


the fate of mankind for centuries to come. 
The responsibility of making that deci- 
sion rests upon us. It is a solemn re- 
sponsibility, and cne for which we shall 
be accountable to history. We have in- 
herited the aspiration to freedom from 
countless generations in many lands. It 
reamins to be seen what we shall be- 
queath to our successors. 

I hope that in the few observations I 
intend to make I shall be able to be as 
cold and analytical as it is possible for a 
person to be, because I fear, from listening 
to the debate which has taken place up 
to this hour, that our greatest danger 
will proceed from an emotional and un- 
realistic appraisal of the fundamental is- 
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sues which are involved in the rushing 
events of our time. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] said a 
few days ago, in the very remarkable 
speech which he made in the Senate, the 
very life of the act we are about to amend 
is a misnomer; it no longer comports with 
the realities; it is not a neutrality act now 
for all thought of neutrality was with- 
drawn from that act, not by the inde- 
pendent policy or action of the executive 
arm of the Government, but by the 
solemn action of the Congress of the 
United States. In 1935 when this law 
was first enacted we had no idea what 
was about to transpire in Europe. We 
had no comprehension of the nature of 
the conflict that was brewing, and we 
were of the opinion that it would be pos- 
sible to insulate ourselves from what we 
called the age-old wars of Europe. So 
we passed an act which was designed to 
have just that effect. 

It provided in section 1: 

That whenever the President, or the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution, shall find 
that there exists a state of war between 
foreign states, and that it is necessary to 
promote the security or preserve the peace of 
the United States or to protect the lives of 
citizens of the United States, the President 
shall issue a proclamation— 


And so on. Section 2 of that act pro- 
vided that after such a proclamation had 
been issued— 

It shall thereafter be unlawful for any 
American vessel to carry any passengers or 
any articles or materials to any state named 
in such proclamation. 


Section 3 provided that after the is- 
suance of such a proclamation and when 
the President shall— 
find that the protection of citizens of the 
United States so requires, he shall, by proc- 
lamation, define combat areas, and there- 
after it shall be unlawful, except under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed, 
for any citizen of the United States or any 
American vessel to proceed into or through 
any such combat area, 


It provided in section 6 that after such 
proclamation, and while it continued to 
be effective, it should be unlawful— 
for any American vessel engaged in com- 
merce with any foreign state to be armed, 
except with small arms and ammunition 
therefor, which the President may deem 
necessary and shall publicly designate for 
the preservation of discipline aboard any 
such vessel. 


Obviously the provisons set forth in 
sections 2 and 3 were intended to pre- 
vent this country from becoming in- 
volved in a war in which it had no inter- 
est by reason of any incident resulting 
from the transportation of passengers 
or materials on American merchant ves- 
sels into belligerent ports or through 
combat zones, 

The provisions of section 6 were in- 
tended to purchase safety for American 
merchantmen by making certain that 
they would be unable to defend them- 
selves. It was believed that an armed 
peaceful vessel could sail the seas without 
fear of molestation. The theory of the 
law was that we shculd protect our people 
from incidents that would inflame their 
minds, cause them to lose their balance, 
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and clamor to enter unnecessarily a war 
in which they had no real concern. 

The provisions, particularly of sections 
2 and 3, constituted, as we all knew at 
the time, a surrender of our national 
rights; but, Mr. President, they really 
constituted more than that—they con- 
stituted a surrender to the policy of 
frightfulness in warfare. They amount- 
ed to a declaration, by what we have 
proudly called the greatest nation in the 
world, that we would keep our shipping 
off the high seas and bottle it up in our 
own ports lest, perchance, it should cross 
the path of some aggressor nation intent 
upon dominating the seas by force. 

Though that was the declared policy 
of the act, it never in fact controlled the 
thinking of the American people nor 
indeed the action of our merchant fleet. 
The people proceeded calmly and coldly 
to assess the facts of the international 
situation as they developed, and mer- 
chantmen, the owners of which actually 
desired them to continue in trade any- 
where upon the seas, merely resorted to 
a change of registry. The cool reaction 
of our people to the bombing of the 
Panay in China several years ago has 
been characteristic of their attitude to 
all incidents which have marked the 
present war. 


PEOPLE NOT NEUTRAL IN THIS WAR 


Though no all-embracing wave of 
emotionalism or war fervor has swept 
the Nation, there has been a complete 
change of attitude by the people of the 
United States. In this war they are not 
neutral. By an overwhelming majority 
they desire the defeat of Hitler and all 
he stands for. 

We have made that clear by repeated 
amendments of the neutrality law. We 
changed the law, in the first place, as 
long ago as 1939, so as to eliminate from 
it the embargo on the exportation of 
arms which it contained originally. That 
change was made because it was the will 
of the people of the United States and 
the will of Congress to allow arms and 
ammunition to be exported to those bel- 
ligerents which were resisting Hitler. 
Then, last March, not satisfied with the 
results that were being attained from 
the lifting of the arms embargo, we 
passed the Lend-Lease Act, which was a 
declaration that all the financial and 
material resources of the United States 
should be devoted to the purpose of aid- 
ing one of the belligerents in the war. 
The fall of France only made the people 
more desirous of helping Britain. And 
only a few days ago Mr. President, we 
Passed another Lend-Lease Act for the 
same purpose. It is the policy of America 
to help Britain. The opponents of this 
bill acknowledge it, so it follows that 
there is no such thing in this war as 
American neutrality. It is idle therefore 
to talk of preserving neutrality or the 
Neutrality Act. 

When Congress amended this act and 
when it passed the lend. lease bills, it did 
so for the specific purpose of aiding the 
belligerents who were defending them- 
selves against Hitler and it acted because 
there was a growing conviction among 
the people of the United States that the 
ultimate interest of America, the ulti- 
mate interest of mankind, demanded the 
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triumph of the forces to which we were 
sending our aid. No other circumstance 
could have brought about this change. 


IRRELEVANT ISSUES 


Those who discuss the irrelevant ques- 
tions which are so often raised by op- 
ponents of this bill seem to me to be 
losing sight of the fundamental issue. 
What difference does it make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether there are now in the 
United States refugees, royal or other- 
wise, from states of Europe? That is an 
unimportant matter, altogether irrele- 
vant, and it does not affect the judg- 
ment of our people on any issues involved 
in this situation. 

What difference does it make if the 
President of the United States may have 
said this, that, or the other thing at some 
time during this fateful crisis? What the 
President has said, what any Member of 
this body has said at any time is of no 
importance whatsoever; it is immaterial 
to the critical issue whether or not lib- 
erty shall be preserved for mankind. 
America has made up its own mind. It 
knows that it does not want Hitler to 
triumph. The President has not created 
public opinion. He has only stated it. 
What difference does it make if the Brit- 
ish Empire in ages past, and even in mod- 
ern times, too, has been guilty of oppres- 
sion? The people of America know that 
that is not the issue. That is immaterial 
and irrelevant. The fundamental and 
underlying issue, I say, Mr. President, is 
liberty for men, the preservation of free- 
dom for mankind. 

So it is also with the talk we hear about 
Russia, the communistic dictatorship of 
the Russian people, and the anti-Chris- 
tian attitude of these dictators. It is true 
that Russia is governed by a dictator. It 
is terribly true that the Communist 
Party has vainly tried to wipe out religion. 
But the people of America have correctly 
appraised the fact that religion and all 
concepts of individual freedom are in 
vastly more danger from the triumph of 
Hitler than from the defeat of Hitlerism 
by the united action of its foes. What 
difference does it make that the 2,000,000 
Communists who dominate the Govern- 
ment of Russia are in fact antireligious 
since they are now fighting against the 
only power which, by any possibility, can 
conquer the world and suppress individ- 
ual liberty? 

A fundamental tenet of Christian faith 
is that every individual has a soul and 
that every individual is responsible to his 
Creator. That, Mr. President, is in com- 
plete harmony with the principles of de- 
mocracy which hold that every individual 
is free and in complete opposition to the 
doctrine of Hitler that the individual is 
nothing, but the state everything. In 
this crisis Russia is arrayed with the 
forces that are upholding individual lib- 
erty and all else about Russia is unimpor- 
tant and irrelevant if it be a fact, as we 
must know it is, that liberty is at stake. 


AMERICA THE CHAMPION OF FREEDOM 


Mr. President, it seems to me impos- 
sible that any person should remember 
the history of the past 3 or 4 years with- 
out realizing that liberty for mankind 
is in truth and in fact at stake, and that 
the question for us to determine is what 
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our part shall be in the preservation of 
that liberty. There never has been a time 
since the first Senate sat in 1789 down 
to this hour when the people and the 
Government of the United States have 
not been dedicated to the preservation of 
liberty; there never has been a time 
when our sympathy has not gone forth to 
every nation and to every people who 
have been fighting for liberty against 
any form of cppression. When we were 
a weak country, a small country, more 
than a hundred years ago, a President of 
the United States declared in memorable 
language—to which we of the present 
Congress by almost unanimous action 
have given our complete approval—ithe 
policy of this Government would be the 
preservation of the independence and 
freedom of all the Americas. 

We talk about the Monroe Doctrine 
and what it means. There is not any 
doubt that every Member of the Senate 
and every Member of the House desires 
to preserve the Monroe Doctrine; that 
is to say, to oppose with all the force of 
the United States the extension into the 
Western Hemisphere of the European 
system, the system that would make 
men and nations subject to arbitrary 
power. Let us read the exact language 
in which President Monroe laid down 
this policy in December 1823: 

We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers— 


Meaning the powers of Europe— 

to declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere, as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety, * * * 
But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration, and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not review any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner, their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light, 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States. 


That is the age-old doctrine of Amer- 
ica: We shall not permit any extension 
of the European system which will ynder- 
mine liberty and freedom in the Western 
Hemisphere. There is no debate about 
it. All Americans are a unit about it. 
We believe that if any nation in this 
hemisphere is endangered by the plotting 
of any European power we are endan- 
gered. The danger to American inde- 
pendence is a thousandfold greater today 
than when President Monroe announced 
his doctrine. The events transpiring in 
Europe and the ambiticns of Hitler do 
threaten our liberty. 

We cannot be forgetful of the fact that 
in many Latin American countries efforts 
have been in progress for months and 
years to extend the totalitarian system of 
Herr Hitler. We know that efforts have 
been made, by the orders of Berlin, to lay 
in several South American countries of 
Latin America the foundations for a 
coup d' tat that would upset the estab- 
lished governments. We xnow that ef- 
forts kave been made among our Latin 
American neighbors to destroy all sem- 
blance of democracy and to establish 
there the system which Berlin has an- 
nounced should be established all through 
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the world. It is the recognition that 
freedom and independence are threat- 
ened that has caused all Latin America to 
unite in defense of independence. 

If that were not sufficient to convince 
us that our liberty is threatened, we need 
only remember the fact, it seems to me, 
that here within our own geographical 
borders the agents of Berlin have been 
at work establishing their system. The 
bundists have been here. They have had 
their nests in almost every State of the 
Union. They have had their men ar- 
rayed in Nazi uniforms, with the Nazi 
swastika swinging from the roofs of the 
buildings in which they held their meet- 
ings, raising their hands in the Nazi sa- 
lute, because it was their desire and the 
desire of Berlin to establish here in Amer- 
ica the European system which sprang 
out of the mind of the man who wrote 
Mein Kampf; the man who said, so that 
all the world might know, that there are 
two world ideologies at war and that one 
of them must give way. 


If it be true, Mr. President, that Berlin 


has been attempting to extend its system 
here—and no one can deny it—the ques- 
tion which rises in my mind is, How are 
we best to resist that system? Can we 
safely resist it by persisting in retaining a 
law which decrees neutrality when there 
is no neutrality? Can we safely resist it 
by saying that a war for human freedom 
against a system which has tried to pene- 
trate America is no concern of ours? We 
know better. Who is going to say that we 
can stand idly by and allow liberty to 
perish in the countries in which the to- 
talitarian power has trod it underfoot, 
and at the same time preserve it here? 

Mr. President, it is easy enough to say 
that we can insulate ourselves or isolate 
ourselves from these forces; but the ap- 
palling fact, the terrifying fact, is that 
those forces are operating here within our 
own borders. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The Government of the 
United States has had to send back to 
Germany every German consular rep- 
resentative in this country because of the 
efforts of the German consular repre- 
sentatives to sabotage and undermine our 
Government. The official representatives 
here within our own borders of Adolf 
- Hitler and the German Government were 
conducting themselves in such a way, 
making efforts to sabotage and under- 
mine our Government to such an extent, 
that our Government had to send each 
and every one of them back home. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There can be no 
question of that. That is exactly what I 
had in mind when I pointed to the efforts 
of Berlin to extend its system in this 
country. 

As I was saying, it is easy enough to 
think that we can insulate ourselves or 
isolate ourselves from this new movement 
that has come forth in the world; but I 
think we are closing our eyes to the facts 
of this great crisis of civilization when 
we imagine that we can conduct our na- 
tional policy as though the conditions of 
the present were those which existed 50 
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years ago, when war was carriéd on 
presumably under some sort of rules, 
when there was supposed to be some 
honor in war. Mr. President, that day 
has gone. It went with the World War, 
when the German Government of that 
time proclaimed the policy of schreck- 
lichkeit, of sinking ships upon the high 
seas without warning—a policy which has 
been reestablished by the present German 
Government. 


THE TOTALITARIAN THREAT TO FREEDOM 


We cannot close our eyes to that de- 
velopment; we cannot act as though sub- 
marines were not traversing the depths 
of the ocean, sinking without warning. 
We can not hope to act as though the 
conditions of the present were the con- 
ditions which existed years ago. The 
truth of the matter is that whatever we 
may hope or believe about conditions, 
after this war is over there will be a new 
order in the world. 

The British Empire is through so far 
as any domination of the lines of com- 
merce and of raw materials is concerned. 
I heard the Senator from Illinois express 
the belief that when our effort to aid the 
democracies was at an end, Britain would 
maintain control of all the highways of 
the sea and maintain control of all the 
raw materials of the world. I thirk that 
is unrealistic. The day of world domina- 
tion has gone. Whatever we may think 
of what has been done by British Gov- 
ernments in the past, this we know, that 
under the British system and under our 
system, under the system of nations like 
those of Scandinavia and the British 
Isles, of the United States and of Canada, 
there has been a steady progress of free- 
dom for the individual. The idea of those 
peoples of northern Europe, save only the 
Prussians, has been to promote the inter- 
est and welfare of the individual and to 
proceed along the way of freedom and 
democracy. The German theory, the 
theory of Prussia, enunciated by Hitler, 
is that the individual does not matter, 
that the individual must be regarded 
solely as a cog in the machine, and that 
the state shall rise superior over every 
individual consideration. The totalitar- 
ian theory, which Berlin intends to ex- 
pand throughout the world, denies the 
very basis upon which we exist, and by 
which we stand in this Chamber. It de- 
nies the very basis of both democracy and 
religion. 

If we think we can insulate ourselves, 
let us recall of what happened after Ger- 
many advanced into the Ruhr. Three 
years passed before another act of ag- 
gression was committed. Although Hit- 
ler had already drawn the blueprints, 3 
years passed from the retaking of the 
Ruhr to the anschluss of Austria, and at 
the end of every step in the progress there 
came from the leader of the German 
totalitarian state the promise to all the 
nations of the world that the conquest 
he had just made was the last conquest 
he had in mind. And when he invaded 
Poland, because he was not yet ready to 
accomplish his full purpose, he shared 
the conquest with the Communist dicta- 
tor. Then he entered into a nonaggres- 
sion pact with Russia. Here was the doc- 
ument written in black and white, There 
shall be no further wars between these 
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two nations. Was any reliance to be 
placed on that? Mr. Hitler had already 
announced to all his victims in Mein 
Kampf that a treaty was a document, 
not to be observed and not to be binding 
upon him, but only an instrument of de- 
ceit, to be violated when the interests of 
his regime indicated that it should be 
violated. 

Step by step the totalitarian power of 
Berlin expanded over unoffending na- 
tions. Remember the story of Norway, of 
Denmark, of Holland, and of Belgium, 
nations which were depending upon their 
neutrality to protect them from war. 
Their position was and their theory was 
the same exactly as of those who are here 
saying that, in spite of what is now hap- 
pening in the world, we should maintain 
neutrality. We have surrendered neu- 
trality, true; and even those who oppose 
the committee report upon the pending 
measure stand upon this floor and say, 
“Of course we want to help Britain, of 
course we want to lease and lend our ma- 
terials, of course we are unneutral in this 
war; but let us keep a neutrality act.” 

Mr. President, here is the evidence of 
the confusion of thinking, the confusion 
of mind, upon which Herr Hitler has de- 
pended to promote his conquest every 
step of the road. He has declared in 
words which put us on notice that in his 
opinion a democracy is unstable and 
credulous, unwise and cowardly, that it is 
easy to fool; and he has behind him the 
record of having deceived the weak na- 
tions of Europe, which were doing him 
no injury. He trod them under foot be- 
cause they were geographical obstacles in 
his path to world domination, world 
domination and nothing else, for the ideal 
of government in politics and economics 
for which he stands is the objective of all 
his efforts. He wheedled and confused 
France and Britain while he was getting 
ready. He first deceived and then at- 
tacked Russia. He would deceive us also, 
but the people of the United States in 
growing numbers opening their eyes to 
the facts, have indicated their desire that 
the United States should not be neutral 
but should extend the assistance it can 
offer in every possible way in which it 
can safely be done. 

We decided to make America the 
arsenal of democracy. An arsenal of 
democracy it has become, but only at the 
cost of a dislocation of our economy 
which has brought about tremendous do- 
mestic problems even more difficult than 
those we already had. All who support- 
ed the lease-lend bill, all who supported 
the program of all-out industrial and 
material aid to those who were defending 
human liberty, knew when they adopted 
that policy that the economic results 
upon our country would be far-reaching, 
But they have been willing to make the 
sacrifice, because they have believed that 
only by the triumph of the forces of lib- 
erty can we avoid an all-out conflict, de- 
manding all our men as well as all our 
materials, with the totalitarian dictator 
at Berlin. 

Mr. President, who can imagine in 
these circumstances that we can stand by 
and permit democracy in Europe to fail 
and still preserve it here, while retaining 
our own system of free enterprise? It is 
altogether impossible, and the fact which 
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stares me in the face is that if this policy 
of all-out aid to the democracies of 
Europe should be withdrawn and can- 
celed, and we should attempt to wall our- 
selves up within the United States, and 
insulate ourselyes completely, as some 
Senators advise, from the tremendous 
events in the world, there never for cen- 
turies would be an opportunity for us here 
to reestablish the democratic system in 
economics as well as in politics, for we 
should be condemned in self-defense to 
become a soldier state like Germany and 
Japan. We should be obliged to adopt a 
permanent policy of militarism and all 
hope of a restoration of the ideals and 
practices of the civilian state would be 
gone. 

Mr. President, the objective of the 
Hitler drive into Russia, the objective of 


his destruction of his treaty, was to secure. 


raw materials available in Russia for in- 
dustrial production and to destroy the 
one great army that stood between him 
and world conquest, the only army that 
could hope in Europe to make any test of 
his plans for world domination. And, 
Mr. President, if that contest should be 
successful, if these industrial resources of 
Russia become the property, as they 
would become the property, of Hitler in 
the case of his victory, then the world 
may look forward only to the grim cer- 
tainty that all the triumphs of science, 
all the machinery of the modern age, all 
that inventive genius can devise, will be 
used by him to build those huge instru- 
ments of war which will keep all the world 
in subjugation. 3 

Mr. President, a Nazi regime with the 
manufacturing facilities of Russia would 
be 10,000 times stronger than the Nazi 
machine which has overwhelmed west- 
ern Europe. Do Senators remember the 
story of the industrial facilities of Czecho- 
slovakia—the Skoda Works and other 
plants in that unhappy land? They were 
established under the trained leadership 
of French engineers for the building of 
war implements there upon the eastern 
boundary of Germany to keep Germany 
in check. ‘Those industrial achievements 
became the property of Hitler, and then 
were used against the French Republic 
that had brought them into existence. 
If the Berlin regime gains control—in- 
dustrial and economic control—of the Old 
World, then, Mr. President, there will be 
no opportunity for us to escape that in- 
volvement in all-out war which Senators 
who oppose this measure so greatly fear— 
no opportunity to escape except by the 
surrender of democracy. 

Mr. President, if I thought that by 
establishing an arms embargo, or refus- 
ing lease-lend aid, or declining to change 
the neutrality law, we could here in 
America preserve liberty and freedom as 
we have known it, then I would not be 
and would not have been for those 
measures. But the realistic facts of the 
situation that confronts us and the his- 
tory of the past 5 years demonstrate, it 
seems to me, beyond the possibility of 
anybody to dispute, that Mr. Hitler was 
right when he said that the democratic 
world and the totalitarian world are 
FF 
by the disappearance of one or the other, 
and that it is his intention to destroy 
the democratic principle everywhere, 
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Mr. President, there never has been a 
time in all the history of this country 
when our people and our leaders have 
not believed in human liberty. There 
never has been a time that they have 
not been willing to extend such aid as it 
was possible for them to extend to all 
struggling people. Never was there a 
time when need for such aid was greater 
than at present. Never was there a time 
when the danger was greater than at 
present. And yet, Mr. President, this 
measure before us is not a measure to 
go to war. It is a measure to take away 
from our Government the -shackles 
which were placed upon it in a law that 
was passed before the incredible Hitler 
plan of conquest had revealed itself to 
the world. We were unwilling to believe 
the incredible, we were unwilling to be- 
lieve that in this age a power could rise 
upon the face of the earth that was 
willing to destroy every consideration of 
human dignity and human liberty, as 
well as international comity. 

Ah, Mr. President, our minds have be- 
come almost immune to the terrorism 
which is being enacted in Europe, the 
policy of terrorism which executes hun- 
dreds of innocents for assassinations for 
which they had no responsibility, terror- 
ism intended to intimidate those who 
would stand for liberty and for freedom. 
There is terrorism in France, terrorism 
in Belgium, terrorism in Norway—and 
who thinks for a moment that that ter- 
rorism can be avoided here? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. What about the terror- 
ism going on now, so far as our own 
country is concerned, in the North At- 
lantic? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is another 
example of the frightfulness that would 
subdue the world. 

Mr. President, I was about to say in 
conclusion that the measure before us 
has nothing to do with a declaration of 
war. The measure before us is clearly 
intended to bring this Neutrality Act, 
which no longer reflects the mind of 
America, into harmony with the facts as 
they exist. It was and always has been 
our right to have our merchantmen 
freely sail the seven seas and enter any 
port that they desired to enter. We had 
the right to expect that those merchant- 
men could pursue their commerce with- 
out being attacked, certainly without 
being attacked without warning. If car- 
rying contraband, of course, they stood 
the risk in passing the blockade to be 
captured, to be taken into port, and to 
have their goods taken away, but never 
in all the history of mankind, in its civil- 
ized era at least, until the Germany 
policy of frightfulness was adopted in the 
last war, was any contention made that 
it was proper or right for any belligerent 
to bar the high seas to all who desired to 
sail them. It serves no purpose, Mr. 
President, to follow the policy set forth 
in the act, of keeping our ships riding at 
anchor safe in port. It serves no pur- 
pose to keep our ships out of combat 
zones, because even though they are 
sailing seas which have not been declared 
combat zones, either under the terms of 
the act or under the terms of the Hitler 
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decree, they are now subject to attack 
and have been attacked and sunk. 

So, Mr. President, by this measure, 
which repeals sections 2, 3, and 6 of the 
Neutrality Act, we are merely resuming 
our rights as an independent nation to 
traverse the seas as we will, and to im- 
plement the policy of the people of 
America that the material aid of this 
country shall go, in the greatest of great 
abundance, to the nations which are re- 
sisting the new order of political and eco- 
nomic terrorism. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
not yet publicly announced the way I in- 
tend to vote on this question. I would 
not attempt to predict the outcome. 
Therefore I presume I am in a position to 
make the request which I am about to 
make. 

No one enjoys more than I have en- 
joyed the eloquent and impressive ad- 
dresses which have been delivered in the 
Senate in the past few days. So far as I 
am personally concerned I should like to 
listen to them for days and weeks to 
come, until every Senator who wishes to 
speak has done so. But time is precious. 

In my judgment a grave crisis con- 
fronts this Nation at the present time, 
and a great responsibility rests upon the 
Senate. Therefore I make a request by 
which I am willing to be guided, along 
with other Senators, because I, too, have 
some remarks which I should like to make 
on the Neutrality Act. But I am willing 
to forego speaking provided other Sen- 
ators are also willing to do so. 

I think it is time for this deliberative 
body to announce whether our Nation is 
neutral or not neutral, so that the officers 
and men sailing the high seas on our 
ships of war may know how this Nation 
stands before they go down to their wa- 
tery graves, as possibly some of them did 
in the sinking of the destroyer Reuben 
James last night. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all further debate on 
the pending joint resolution be dispensed 
with, and that the Senate now proceed 
to vote without further debate upon 
House Joint Resolution 237 as it stands 
before this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rules of the Senate, the request made 
by the Senator from Texas requires the 
presiding officer to ascertain whether or 
not a quorum is present, Therefore the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Danaher McFarland 
Aiken Davis McKellar 
Andrews Doxey McN: 
Austin Ellender Maloney 
Bailey George Murdock 
Ball Murray 
Bankhead Gillette Norris 
Barbour Glass Nye 
Barkley Green O'Daniel 
Bilbo Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Gurney Overton 
Brooks Hatch Peace 
Brown Hil Pepper 
Bunker 0 
Butler . Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Schwartz 
Capper pstead 
Caraway La Follette Smathers 
Chavez Stewart 
Clark, Idaho Lee 

Mo. Lucas 

y McCarran Thomas, Okla, 


Thomas, Utah Van Nuys White 
Truman Wallgren Wiley 
Tunnell Walsh 

Vandenberg Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from Texas ([Mr, 
O’DanteL] has asked unanimous consent 
that all further debate on House Joint 
Resolution 237 be dispensed with, and 
that the Senate proceed immediately to 
vote thereon. Is there objection? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this afternoon, just prior to the ad- 
dress of the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney], I came into 
the Chamber as the able Senator from 
Texas was making a reference to the 
unanimous-consent request. I misun- 
derstood him. He was not then asking 
for unanimous consent, but was serving 
notice that at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Wyoming he 
would ask for such unanimous consent. 
At that time I offered objection, although 
inadvertently. 


I have been informed that there are 


several other Senators who desire to 
speak, who have prepared or who are 
preparing speeches, and who have been 
led to believe that debate on the pending 
joint resolution will continue for a few 
days next week. 

This is a matter of some importance, 
Mr. President, probably it is of as great 
consequence as any measure upon which 
the Members of this body have voted; 
and I think that an opportunity to speak 
should be afforded every Senator who 
may desire to be heard. 

So now again I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest having been objected to, it is 
denied. 

Mr. CAPPER obtained the floor. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield tu me for a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr, CAPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, while it is 
wholly unnecessary that I join in the 
objecticn made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MALONEY], I should have 
been constrained to object to the request 
made by the able Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O'DanreLt] had the Senator from 
Connecticut not seen fit so to do. I rise 
at this time, Mr. President, to explain 
why I should have been compelled to 
enter objection. 

During the last 3 days I have received 
not lecs than 35 or 40 telegrams, some let- 
ters, and one telephone call, from resi- 
dents of the city of Chicago, of my native 
State, in which they have specifically re- 
quested that I do all within my power to 
see that debate on the pending joint 
resolution is not cut off in the United 
States Senate by the Rules Committee or 
scme other committee of the Senate. In 
response to the inquiry as to how they 
obtained such misinformation, I was ad- 
vised that certain speakers of the opposi- 
tion have been in my section of the coun- 
try and, either innocently or otherwise, 
have portrayed to the people there that 
the pending joint resolution would be 
railroaded through the Senate without 
an opportunity for debate upon both sides 
of the issue. I merely wanted to make 


that statement, in passing, and to tell 
the Senate that I have replied to the 
communications of my constituents by 
saying that every Senator, insofar as I 
was concerned, would have the right to 
debate the issue in the Senate so long as 
his physical and mental strength would 
endure. There are no rules in the Sen- 
ate to cut off debate, as I understand, Mr. 
President, unless a group of at least 16 
Senators submits a petition for cloture, 
and two-thirds of the Senators voting 


adopt it. That has been done only a few 


times, if I am correctly informed, in the 
history of the United States Senate. 

For the benefit of the people in Illinois 
and the Midwest, who once again are 
being deceived as to what is going on in 
the United States Senate, I want them to 
know that debate will proceed here so 
long as any Senator sees fit to debate the 
issue; and that is the rule of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. CAPPER. I will yield only for a 
brief statement. 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I merely wish to make 
a few brief remarks regarding the state- 
ment made by the able Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CAPPER. I should like to pro- 
ceed, but I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. ODANMEL. Mr. President, refer- 


ring to the statement just made by the 
able Senator from Illinois, I wish to say 
that the idea of asking for an immediate 
vote ón the pending issue was my own. 
It originated with me this morning after 
learning of the sinking of the destroyer 
Reuben James.. I was not approached or 
spoken to by any Member cf the Senate 
or by any other individual, and I did not 
consult anyone else with reference to 
the matter. I realized that it was within 
the bounds of my right and privilege to 
make the request for unanimcus con- 
sent, and that, within the rule, if there is 
no objection, the Senate has a right to 
limit debate. I gladly accept the deci- 
sion of the Senate as reached according 
to their rules. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield for a brief 
answer to the Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Sena- 
tor from IIlinois? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to assure the Sen- 
ator from Texas I did not have him in 
mind when I made this statement. I 
appreciate the sincerity of the Senator 
from Texas in making the request which 
he did make, and, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, I should be ready to vote at this 
hour, but I made the statement as a de- 
fense to what is going on in my section 
of the country. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, before 
proceeding with the few remarks on the 
pending bill, which I desire to submit, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, immedi- 
ately following my remarks, a few letters 
typical of several thousand I have re- 
ceived from Kansas relating to this sub- 
ject. I will say that it is my best judg- 
ment that these letters voluntarily writ- 
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ten me to oppose a war program repre- 
sent the sentiment of the vast majority, 
perhaps 85 percent, of the people of 
Karsas, if what citizens of Kansas tell me 
and write me is any criterion of what 
they believe and think. I send the let- 
ters to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letters will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

(The letters presented by Mr. CAPPER 
appear at the end of his remarks as ex- 
hibit A.) 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I want 
to make it perfectly plain that I am op- 


! posed to any and all legislative measures 


intended to or tending to create or en- 
courage incidents that will lead the 
United States into World War No. 2. 

I hope also to make it plain that I am 
opposed to the general policy of evading 
the spirit of the Neutrality Act for the 
purpose, or with the result, whether in- 
tended or rot, of forcing the United 
States into World War No. 2. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
United States belongs in this foreign war. 
But it I did believe we belonged in it, I 
could not approve the subterfuges by 
which the American people have been led, 
step by step; day by day, toward active 
and all-out intervention. 

Each step, at teast until this final step, 
has been urged as a means of preserving 
the peace and security of the United 
States, or, in the later steps; as aid short 
of war to Britain. 

We held an election iess than a year 
ago. The people were promised that the 
way of the United States Government 
would be the wey of peace It is only 
fair to say that both leading candidates 
made much the same promises. But im- 
mediately the election was over, the dey- 
by-day, step-by-step decisions were 
made; pronouncements: were made; ac- 
tions were taken, until today, with the 
pending legislation before us, the United 
States stands on the very brink of all- out 
war. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Congress has the authority to declare 
war. 

The Constitution does not grant to the 
Chief Executive the authority to declare 
war, to proclaim war, or even to announce 
war. 

I am opposed to this manner of con- 
ducting foreign affairs of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, my opposition to the 
intervention of the United States in 
World War No. 2 is not in any way an 
intimation that I approve Adolf Hitler 
or the policies of Adolf Hitler or the 
deeds of Adolf Hitler. 

I abher and detest the Hitler policy 
of war and conquest. 

I abhor and detest, also, the Hitler 
domestie program of destroying the 
power of his congress the Reichstag 
and making the legislative branch of 
his government simply the rubber stamp 
for the executive, 

Members of the German Reichstag do 
not represent their constituents. They 
represent the leader, the chief executive, 
Adolf Hitler. They do not represent the 
people who elected them. 

I am opposed to that kind of govern- 
ment, to that ideal of government, 
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Hitler came to power in Germany by 
destroying the authority of the Reich- 
stag as a representative legislative body. 
By a succession of steps he transferred 
to himself the legislative powers of the 
Reichstag. He made the Reichstag a 
rubber-stamp Reichstag. He deter- 
mined policies; the Reichstag approved 
them. He acted; the Reichstag con- 
firmed his actions. He tricked the 
Reichstag into giving him emergency 
powers. Then he made the emergency 
powers stick as permanent powers. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to that 
kind of government. 

I do not understand that the German 
people have the four freedoms—freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want—any 
more than the people of Russia have the 
four freedoms. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe it 
is our job to force the four freedoms 
upon Germany nor to confer them upon 
Russia. 

Our job is to preserve for ourselves the 
freedoms we have. I cannot subscribe 
to the theory, beautiful though it may 
sound, that we, the people of the United 
States, are the chosen people to carry 
these four freedoms to the rest of the 
world. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that we 
can best preserve our own freedoms; best 
preserve our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment; best preserve the United 
States as a free and independent na- 
tion by resolutely refusing to become 
entangled in Old World wars. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to be 
a prophet. I was not in attendance at 
the conference on the Atlantic. I did 
not participate in the writing of the 
declaration of the Atlantic. I do not 
know what commitments were made, 
what plans were laid, at that conference. 

But it seems pretty clear to me, as a 
plain, ordinary American, that if we go 
to Europe this time we will be committed 
for years to policing the continent of 
Europe; very likely to policing the world. 
Such a policing of the world, for at least 
100 years, has been envisioned by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox. 

Once we have sent an expeditionary 
force to Europe to participate in their 
age-old game of power politics and war, 
war and power politics, power politics 
and wer—the unending cycle—I say the 
odds are we will not come back to the 
New World as a free and independent 
nation. 

Whether we are to become a part of 
the British Empire, or of an English 
Union Now, or a Federal Union of North 
Atlantic States, I do not know; no one 
can foretell; but I am convinced the 
United States of America as an inde- 
pendent power will have come to its end 
when we intervene in World War No. 2. 

Some may say that there is nothing 
of this in the pending measure; but I 
say all this is in the proposed legislation 
before us. 

Mr. President, in passing judgment 
upon proposed legislation, one must go 
beyond the mere words contained in the 
legislation. 

One must pass on (1) the purpose of 
the legislation and (2) upon the effect 
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of the legislation, as well as upon the 
language of the legislation itself. 

I think there is little doubt as to the 
purpose of the proposals to repeal the 
sections of the Neutrality Act prohibit- 
ing the sending of our merchant ships 
into war zones and prohibiting the arm- 
ing of merchant ships. 

The purpose is not to make it easier 
for the United States to keep out of this 
European war. The purpose is not to 
assist the President—if that is what he 
desires—to avoid all-out participation in 
World War No. 2. The purpose is not to 
enable us to give aid short of war to 
Britain and Russia and such other allies 
as Britain may enlist to fight her battles 
from time to time. 

The purpose of this legislation, as I 
see it, is to plunge the United States 
“all out” into World War No. 2, and to ob- 
tain the acquiescence, the tacit approval, 
of Congress for that all-out plunge into 
war. 8 
I want to be fair about this. I do not 
assert that everyone who favors these 
modifications—amounting to repeal—of 
the Neutrality Act wants or even intends 
that the United States send American 
expeditionary forces abroad; but I do 
say that all those who want the United 
States to participate “all out” in World 
War No. 2, all those who believe that the 
United States ought to participate “all 
out” in World War No, 2, all those who be- 
lieve the United States has a rendezvous 
with destiny—to quote the language of 
the President of the United States in a 
message to Congress—I do say that all 
those who believe in United States all- 
out participation in World War No. 2 are 
in favor of this legislation to repeal the 
provisions of the Neutrality Act which 
still stand in the way of such intervention. 
So I believe those of us who oppose this 
legislation are fairly entitled to say that 
its purpose is to involve the United States 
inevitably and inextricably in World War 
No. 2. Nor do I believe anyone can ques- 
tion that this will be the effect of the leg- 
islation, even if one might question that 
that is its purpose. 

It is perfectly clear to me that the deci- 
sion the Senate makes upon this legisla- 
tion will settle the question of whether or 
not the United States shall consciously, 
deliberately, go all out into a shooting 
war that will involve us, probably, in both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and entail 
also the sending of American expedition- 
ary forces to the Old World. 

The next major decision by Congress 
will be the formality of declaring that 
a state of war exists. 

I think it generally is admitted that the 
arming of merchant ships is a futile ges- 
ture, so far as affording protection to 
these ships against airplanes or subma- 
rines or surface raiders is concerned. 
That is the expressed opinion of naval 
authorities. 

As a provocative measure, inciting in- 
cidents to inflame the public mind, to 
create the war spirit, to add volume to 
the hymns of hate, the arming of mer- 
chant vessels probably wiil help reach an 
objective. But that objective, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not. to keep out of war, nor to 
provide Britain and Russia with aid short 
of war. That objective is to get the 
United States into the war. 
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Now, as to the other proposal, that 
American flag ships and seamen be used 
to transport goods to Britain and her Old 
World allies. 

Mr. President, it is beyond my compre- 
hension that anyone can visualize the 
following conditions without visualizing 
the inevitable result. Let me enumerate 
them: 

American merchant ships, by the score 
and by the hundred, fiying the American 
flag, manned by American seamen, carry- 
ing American-made munitions for Brit- 
ish and Russian use, sailing into and 
through war zones—it needs little imagi- 
nation to visualize what will happen. 

I say to you that American merchant 
ships carrying war supplies and mate- 
rials to Britain and Russia will inevitably 
be followed by other American ships car- 
rying American soldiers to England and 
to the continent of Europe. 

Isay to my colleagues in the Senate, in 
all seriousness and sincerity, that the 
vote on these repeal amendments is in 
reality a vote on whether or not we are 
going to send American expeditionary 
forces to Europe, and also to Asia and 
Africa—in the long run, to all the world; 
and as a matter of realism, I think we 
also should face squarely as a fact that 
when these modifications of the Neutral- 
ity Act are enacted into law, we shall be 
committed to far more than the con- 
quest of Hitler in Europe. 

Passage of this legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, commits the United States not only 
to the defeat of Hitler; not only to say- 
ing the British Empire and adding to the 
territories of the British Empire, which 
already embrace more than 500,000,000 
people. Passage of this legislation com- 
mits the United States to more than 
that. 

The enactment of this legislation, to 
be followed in due time by a congres- 
sional declaration that a state of war 
exists, commits the United States to pre- 
serve the British Empire from now on; 
commits the United States to police the 
continent of Europe; to underwrite 
British domination of India and other 
overseas possessions; commits the United 
States to police the world. Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox has frankly en- 
visioned the United States and England 
jointly policing the world for at least 100 
years after this war is over. 

It is my contention and my sincere be- 
lief that the Senate now is debating, and 
in the course of a few days will vote, 
not merely upou the repeal of three sec- 
tions of the Neutrality Act, but upon 
the momentous question of war or peace 
for the United States. That is the issue 
which should be kept in mind in the dis- 
cussion of the pending legisiaticn. 

I believe we can perhaps clarify this 
issue by applying to the Neutrality Act 
itself the same test which I said a few 
minutes ago should be applied to the 
consideration of the repeal of these three 
sections of the act; namely, (1) the pur- 
pose, and (2) the effect of the Neutrality 
Act. 

The plain purpose of the Neutrality 
Act, expressed by the President of the 
United States himself upon numerous 
occasions, expressed by its proponents, 
admitted by its opponents, was to help 
keep the United States out of European 
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wars. This was to be accomplished by 
keeping from happening certain kinds of 
incidents that past experience had dem- 
onstrated lead to war. 

If the purpose of the Neutrality Act 
plainly was understood to be to help keep 
the United States out of Europe’s wars— 
asserted by its proponents, admitted by 
its opponents—then it seems fairly clear 
that the underlying purpose of its repeal 
is to make it easier to become involved in 
Europe’s wars. That seems to me almost 
elementary in logic and in fact. 

I doubt if the underlying, fundamental 
purpose of the Neutrality Act was ever 
much better stated than it was stated by 
President Roosevelt himself in a speech 
delivered only a year ago at Madison 
Square Garden, in which the President 
said: : 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on vessels be- 
longing to countries at war. Was that right? 

We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in 
foreign nations could not call upon Ameri- 
can warships or soldiers to bail out their 
investments. Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to a 
belligerent, and that they must stay out of 
war zones. Was that right? 

In all these ways we made it clear to every 
American, and to every foreign nation, that 
we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders. 


I desire to call the attention of my col- 
leagues particularly to the next state- 
ment made by President Roosevelt in this 
speech at Madison Square Garden only 
1 year ago, in 1940, more than a year 
after the war had started in Europe. 

Said President Roosevelt upon that oc- 
casion: 

These were measures to keep us at peace, 
And through all the years of war since 1935, 
there has been no entanglement, and there 
will be no entanglement. 


There, Mr. President, we have the pur- 
pose of the Neutrality Act, to help keep 
the United States at peace. Do you say, 
“Conditions have changed”? Then J ask. 
Had they changed more between 1935 
and October of 1940 than they have 
changed between October 1940 and Octo- 
ber 1941? 

If proponents and opponents of the 
Neutrality Act, and the President him- 
self, are in agreement that the purpose 
of the act is to help keep the United 
States from becoming entangled in a 
foreign war—World War No. 2, if any 
prefer to call it that—tuen what about 
the second point, namely, the effect of 
the Neutrality Act to date in keeping us 
out of that war? 

Let us see about that. Has the Neu- 
trality Act had any effect in enabling 
the United States to keep out of war? 
I say that it has. But I hear it said that 
the United States practically is in the 
war already. I have heard and read 
statements that it is hypocritical to keep 
a Neutrality Act on the statute books 
when it is admitted the United States is 
not neutral. 

Please bear in mind that the purpose 
of the act was not so much to keep Amer- 
ica neutral in the sense of having no 
opinions or feelings as between bellig- 
erents, as it was to keep the United 
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States from becoming entangled in 
World War No. 2. I say that our near- 
ness to war has been brought about not 
by the Neutrality Act, but by the refusal, 
or the failure, or the neglect of the ad- 
ministration to observe the spirit and 
the letter of the Neutrality Act provi- 
sions. 

The act prohibits American-flag ships 
from going into war zones. So the 
subterfuge has been adopted of register- 
ing ships under the Panama flag. 

The Neutrality Act prohibits arming 
of American merchant ships. So the 
subterfuge has been adopted of arming 
these ships registered under the flag of 
Panama. And some of these ships have 
been sunk. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
even seized Danish ships, placed them 
under the flag of Panama, loaded them 
with contraband of war for Britain, and 
then proclaimed that American ships 
have been sunk by German submarines. 

So far these are the incidents, and 
almost the only incidents, in connection 
with the arming of merchant ships and 
the sending of merchant ships into war 
zones, that have any connection with 
the proposals before us to repeal the 
5 provisions of the Neutrality 

et. 

I say that the Neutrality Act, insofar 
as it has minimized the number of inci- 
dents that would entangle the United 
States in World War No. 2, has been a 
most potent factor in helping keep the 
United States out of World War No. 2. 

The mere fact that those who want the 
United States to intervene are now work- 
ing so hard to repeal these provisions of 
the Neutrality Act is almost conclusive 
evidence to me that the Neutrality Act 
has been effective in helping us to keep 
out of the war. They want it repealed 
so that the United States will enter the 
war. 

I maintain that the Neutrality Act, 
even though the administration has hon- 
ored it more in the breach than in the 
observance, has been for the past 2 years 
a formidable bulwark for the peace of the 
United States. It has kept our merchant 
ships unarmed, except for the subterfuges 
mentioned. It has kept our merchant 
ships, and American seamen, from the 
hazards of running the air and subma- 
rine blockade. To that extent, at least, 
it has been effective. 

True, certain provisions were nullified 
by the Lend-Lease Act—I will not go fur- 
ther back to the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, which started the real run on the 
Neutrality Act. True, also, certain other 
features have been nullified by Executive 
action. The spirit of the Neutrality Act, 
solemnly reinforced by declaration of 
Congress in the Lend-Lease Act, was that 
the United States should not convoy ships 
into war zones. 

But the prohibition of acts and actions 
which directly invite war—ship sinkings 
and loss of American lives because of 
merchant-ship sinkings—is still in force. 
This is the last effective shred of protec- 
tion against complete war involvement. 
If these provisions are repealed, I say 
again, that repeal, on top of the step by 
step edging into war by the President, 
will be the final step toward participation 
to such an extent that the declaration by 
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Congress that war exists will be little ex- 
cept a formality. Every barrier of law, 
tradition, public sentiment, the Presi- 
dent’s own oft-reiterated pledges for 


peace will have been broken down. 


President Roosevelt, in his one-time 
famous Chautauqua speech of 1936, him- 
self pointed out that the Executive can 
take the Nation into war or keep it out 
of war if he so desires. I will quote the 
statement again, although the Senate 
probably is fairly familiar with it: 


We can keep out of war 


The President said upon that occa- 
sion— 
if those who watch and decide have a sufi- 
ciently detailed understanding of interna- 
tional affairs to make certain that the small 
decisions of each day do not lead toward war, 
and if, at the same time, they possess the 
courage to say “No” to those who selfishly or 
unwisely would let us go to war. 


The fact remains, Mr. President, that 
the United States has been led, step by 
step, day by day, closer and ever closer 
to the very brink of war. But though 
we have been led to the brink, we have not 
yet taken the final step into the void. 
It is my belief that if we enact the pend- 
ing legislation we will have taken the 
final step. So I must oppose the pro- 
posals to emasculate the Neutrality Act 
which are now before us for consideration 
and determination. 

Refusal by Congress to repeal these im- 
portant provisions of the Neutrality Act 
might still save the United States from 
participation in World War No. 2. Refus- 
al might save us from once again sending 
millions of our boys overseas in American 
Expeditionary Forces to suffer and die 
on foreign battlefields, in foreign wars - 
brought about by foreign causes beyond 
our control—which have been beycnd 
our control in the past, are beyond our 
control today, and, I earnestly believe, 
will be beyond our control in the future, 
Refusal might still save us from attempt- 
ing, during the decade and perhaps cen- 
turies to come, the task of policing Eu- 
rope, policing the world, in the interest of 
some world empire of which we may or 
may not be a partner, or of which we 
may or may not be only a part. 

As I see it, the Senate now faces not a 
vote on a measure providing aid short of 
war for Britain; not on merely another 
step toward war, but actually a vote upon 
war itself. 

What other conclusion can I reach 
than that this is a vote upon war itself? 
Will anyone attempt to tell me, or you, 
Mr. President, that if we send American 
armed ships into war zones, manned by 
American seamen, convoyed by American 
warships, we are not at war? And will 
anyone undertake to tell me that, under 
such conditions, we are not at war in Eu- 
rope? That will not be war in defense of 
the Western Hemisphere. These mer- 
chant ships are not going to handle car- 
goes in or for the Western Hemisphere. 
They are going into the war zones of the 
Old World, to fight an Old World war. 

Mr. President, I now come to what 
seems to me to be the crucial point at 
issue in this debate. Should the United 
States intervene in World War No. 2? 
And if so, why? 
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It is not sufficient reason to me to point 
out that the Government of the United 
States has taken a number of steps lead- 
ing toward war. It is not sufficient to me 
that even the President of the United 
States has, in effect, announced that the 
United States is engaged in a shooting 
war. The shooting has started, says the 
President, who issues a call—by radio 
address, not by message to Congress—for 
the people of the United States to take 
their battle stations. 

Those things, to my mind, do not con- 
stitute sufficient cause for the United 
States to embark once again on the ad- 
venture of saving democracy and making 
war to end war. 

I point out again, Mr. President, that 
the legal power, the authority to declare 
war is vested by the Constitution in the 
Congress of the United States. It is not 
vested in the President of the United 
States even by implication. It is my be- 
lief also that there is no authority in the 
Constitution or in American traditions 
for the President to wage an undeclared 
war, or to proclaim war, or even to an- 
nounce war—and then call the people of 
the United States to their battle stations. 
Such a power, when used by a President 
to involve this Nation in war without con- 
sent of Congress, is plainly a usurped 
power, and there is no sense in trying to 
mince words in stating the situation. 

I wish to say at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I myself abide by the will of 
Congress when that will is expressed. I 
opposed to the last ditch the passage of 
the lease-lend bill; but when Congress 
had passed that bill, and the President 
had signed it, then the Lease-Lend Act 
was the law of the land, and it received 
my loyal support from that time on. I 
voted for $13,000,000,000 in appropria- 
tions to carry out the provisions of the 
Lease-Lend Act—not because I believed 
it was wise but because it was the legally 
enacted policy of my Government. The 
right of a minority to oppose a policy 
carries with it the obligation to make the 
policy effective once the majority has 
registered the will of the Nation. When 
the Congress declares for war, as the 
Constitution requires, I will support its 
action. 

I call attention also to the fact that I 
have supportéd every measure that pro- 
vided for the defense of the United States. 
I shall continue to do so. But I do not 
regard the pending legislation as a na- 
tional-defense measure, for it leads to- 
ward foreign war, which is something 
entirely different. 

I do not agree with those who assert 
that the war raging in Europe, from the 
start, has been our war. I say emphati- 
cally. that it is not our war unless we 
choose to make it our war. For the life 
of me I cannot see how anyone, except in 
a frenzy of hysteria, can contend that the 
present war, which is for control of con- 
tinental Europe, of colonies of European 
powers, and of trade among European 
nations and empires, is our war. 

It may be asked very properly, how has 
it come about that many persons in the 
United States have come to believe it is 
our war? Why do some insist that it is 
our duty to enter for the second time in a 
quarter of a century into the bloody 
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arena of Europe’s age-old struggles and 
save the British Empire from defeat? 

Britain and Germany are struggling 
today primarily for control of the conti- 
nent of Europe. A century and a quarter 
ago England and France were engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle for control of 
the continent of Europe. 

The Senate Chamber then resounded 
with the same outcries that Britain was 
fighting our war against Napoleon; that 
the British Navy was our first line of de- 
fense; that we would be conquered our- 
selves if we did not save the British 
Navy—and Britain. ; 

In those days we had the wisdom of 
Washington, of Jefferson, of Adams, and 
Madison, Jay, and others with experience 
in the field of European world politics to 
guide us. Those men also had had ex- 
perience with America as a pawn of Euro- 
pean power politics. They had seen the 
colonists fighting the dynastic wars of 
Europe in the New World. They had 
fought the war of the Revolution to es- 
cape from European control of American 
affairs. And they refused, finally, and I 
think wisely, to return to the European 
shambles. 

Mr. President, do you suppose the 
United States would have remained free 
of Europe in Napoleon’s time if the then 
President and his counselors had devoted 
their time and energies toward getting 
us back into the European orbit, instead 
of building here in the New World a free 
and independent nation? 

They knew, from bitter experience, 
that the “four freedoms” are obtainable 
and can be retained only by those who 
want them earnestly enough to fight for 
them. They knew it would be difficult to 
keep them in the New World. They had 
no illusions that the four freedoms could 
be forced upon Europe, upon Asia, and 
upon Africa. When the rest of the world 
wants the “four freedoms,” Mr. Presi- 
dent, the rest of the world will attain 
them. 

In Napoleon’s time the administration 
in the United States believed that the 
people of the United States could defend 
themselves; that they did not have to de- 
pend upon the navy of any European em- 
pire to preserve the independence of the 
United States. They had courage, and 
vision, and wisdom. They kept the 
United States free and independent, even 
though at that time England, France, 
and Spain all had footholds in the New 
World, 

Today the United States is potentially 
the most powerful nation in the world. 
The United States is equipped to survive 
in an industrial civilization, unless it 
chooses not to survive. We can be in- 
vulnerable, impregnable, if we remain an 
independent nation and refuse to become 
entangled in Old World power politics, 
intrigues, and recurrent wars. 

The American people as a whole, Mr. 
President, in my judgment, are wiser to- 
day than some of their leaders. They 
do not want to participate in the present 
European war. They do not want to send 
an expeditionary force to Europe. That 
is the way they voted a year ago. That 
is what every poll has shown since. In 
fact they were resolved at that time not 
to intervene in Europe, and they believed 
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the President when he told them he did 
not want to be involved in Europe's wars. 

But since that time, by a series of 
Executive maneuvers, evasions, subter- 
fuges, commitments, and actions, the peo- 
ple of the United States have been put 
into such a position that they no longer 
feel free to express their deep convictions 
against all-out participation in World 
War No. 2. 

The Nation has been committed, step 
by step, day by day, to an Executive policy 
accompanied by more than 2 years of 
official and unofficial propaganda, until 
now it is argued that we are too far in 
the war to back out. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
nothing to win by going into this war, but 
has everything to lose. While we are be- 
ginning to learn of the things we will lose, 
we have tasted only the first fruits of the 
cup of world war. Heaven pity us if we 
have to drink the dregs, as we certainly 
will if the present course shall be con- 
tinued. 

Those of us who are trying to keep the 
United States out of Europe’s wars abhor 
and detest Hitler and his works. We also 
abhor and detest Stalin and the things 
he stands for. We share with other 
Americans in admiration and respect for 
Britain and the British people. We want 
them to win, 

But, Mr. President, we place the United 
States ahead of our detestation of the 
Hitler and Stalin dictatorships. Very 
frankly, so far as I am concerned, I am 
more deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion of the freedom and independence of 
the United States, and the preservation 
of the form of government and American 
way of life of the United States, than I 
am in underwriting continued domina- 
tion of Europe by Britain. The four free- 
doms in America mean more to me even 
than insurance of British rule for India 
and her other colonial possessions. 

Mr. President, I go further than detes- 
tation of Adolf Hitler. I abhor the things 
he has done to the German people and 
the German Government. Adolf Hitler 
attained power on a hymn of hate against 
the Versailles Treaty; on appeals to class 
and racial prejudice; upon false promises 
to different groups that he would give 
them the edge over other groups in the 
German economy. 

He destroyed the power of the erman 
Reichstag by making it the mouthpiece 
of himself, instead of the legislative body 
representing the German people. 

Adolf Hitler purged his party and his 
government of those who disagreed with 
him. Adolf Hitler made the press of Ger- 
many subservient to himself. He made 
the radio a propaganda agency for the 
Hitler regime. He did not do this all at 
once. He did it gradually, increasing 
pressure from month to month. Gradu- 
ally the voice of opposition to Hitler was 
silenced; the time came when the voices 
in opposition were stilled by death. He 
promised labor shorter hours and higher 
wages; he used the labor unions to break 
the industrialists; then turned around 
and used the industrialists to break the 
power of the labor unions. Then he gave 
them both an entirely government-con- 
trolled economy. Adolf Hitler broke the 
power of the Reichstag; he broke the 
labor unions; he broke the industrialists; 
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he centered in himself all power, gov- 
ernmental and economic. For those 
things I hate Hitler and the things that 
Hitler stands for. 

The history of Russia under Lenin and 
Stalin runs along the same lines. We 
want neither of them; we desire neither 
of their systems transplanted into Amer- 
ica. They cannot be forced into this 
country by any European nation or group 
of nations. But if we become part of the 
European picture, if we participate in 
Europe’s game of power politics, if we 
go too far into European politics and 
wars, I do not know what we may bring 
back from Europe into our own Nation. 
I do not want to lose America to save 
Britain and Russia, 

There was a time, years ago, when I 
may have shared some of the generous 
enthusiasm that the United States could 
carry to Europe and the rest of the Old 
World some of the American ideas and 
ideals and traditions; perhaps even the 
American form of government. But I 
lost a great part of that enthusiasm fol- 
lowing World War No. 1. 

I came to the decision, following the 
Treaty of Versailles and the disillusion- 
ment which followed, that Europe’s ways 
are not our ways, and that for America 
and the people of America the American 
ways are better than Europe's ways. I do 
not know whether American ways would 
be better for Europe than Europe’s ways, 
but I feel that for us to try to force the 
American way upon Europe and upon the 
Orient is too big a task to undertake, at 
least until our ways are firmly estab- 
lished on this continent. 

Carrying the four freedoms to western 
Europe, to Russia, to the Orient, to Japan 
and China, and India, and Turkey, and 
the Balkans—that has a ringing sound, a 
noble sound. But I much fear that in 
our attempt to carry the four freedoms to 
the rest of the world, we may only succeed 
in turning the four horsemen loose in our 
own America, and that would be a sorry 
trade for the United States, and for the 
world. 

Mr. President, I cannot join in what 
looks to me to be very much like a fan- 
tastic nightmare, comparable, as I told 
the Senate once before, only to the chil- 
dren’s crusades of the thirteenth century. 
I very much fear that when we enter on 
this crusade, and meet this rendezvous 
with destiny which is held out as our 
future, the United States in the end will 
risk the fate which overtook the chil- 
dren. Those who did not perish in the 
march to the Holy Land were sold into 
slavery—not by the heathen they set 
out to conquer but by the Christian peo- 
ples they thought were their allies in the 
noble but misguided crusade to retake 
the Holy Land. 

In conclusion, I simply wish to say that 
I am opposed to the joint resolution 
which came from the House providing 
for arming our merchant ships and to 
the broadened amendments amounting 
to repeal of the Neutrality Act, which 
have been voted by a majority of one 
in the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. As a member of that com- 
mittee I opposed that program. 

I honestly and firmly believe that the 
Tesult of these amendments will be to 
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put us still further into all-out war. I 
know from history and from the exercise 
of the simplest form of reasoning that 
this will be the effect of the proposed 
legislation. 

Armed merchant ships flying the 
American flag, carrying American-made 
munitions and other supplies to warring 
nations, will be followed inevitably by 
transports carrying American troops to 
Europe. 

As I see it, the Senate will vote not 
merely upon the question of arming mer- 
chant ships, not merely upon the ques- 
tion of permitting American merchant 
ships to transport supplies to Britain 
and Russia and their Allies; but the Sen- 
ate will vote for war—undeclared naval 
war for a few weeks or months, perhaps, 
but war nevertheless—if and when it 
votes approval of this proposed 
legislation. 

I am unalterably opposed to United 
States participation in the war in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Therefore, believing that the proposed 
legislation now before the Senate 
amounts to voting all-out war, not defen- 
sive war, but imperialistic war, I shall do 
my best to keep the pledge I made the 
people of Kansas who sent me here, that 
I would do everything in my power to 
keep American boys out of a foreign war. 
Therefore I must and will vote “nay” on 
the measure now pending. 


Exuisit A 


QUINTER, KANs., October 15, 1941. 
The Hcnorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We, the mothers, urge you to use 
every bit of your power to keep ur out of this 
war. Mrs L, R Miller, of our community, is 
in Wrshington now in the interest of peace, 
and we the undersigned endorse her views. 
Mrs. Merle Roesch, Mrs. W. W. Jamison, 
Mre. Ralph Lahman, Mrs. Mira 
McWilliams, Mrs. Dallas Jamison, 
Mrs. Joe Jamison, Mrs. Ivan Con- 
nell, Mrs. Joe Fink, Mrs. Clifford 
Wigington. Mrs Samuel Bowman. 


SALINA, KANS., October 15, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Capprr: Both as a private citizen 
and member of the A, E. F. of 1917 I would 
very much regret to see the repeal of such 
safety measures of the Neutrality Act, as the 
section prohibiting the arming of American 
merchant ships engaged in foreign commerce. 
So-called armed merchant ships are no match 
for regular fighting units and results only in 
placing the lives of American sailors in need- 
less jeopardy. I respectfully urge you to vote 
against the repeal of this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
BYRON HOUGH, 
Hough Home Appliance Co. 


‘TROUSDALE, Kans., October 23, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: 
* 


For several Sundays I have listened to your 
transcribed talks over the radio. I have also 
read your remarks in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
from time to time. You sre making a great 
fight; we are for you. Do your best. Keep us 
from sending our boys to fight on forvign soils. 
If we only had more men like you in Congress 
this country could come out of these troubled 
times in good shape. Don't let the President 
run the whole show. Fight for the rights 
Congress has. In any event don’t send our 
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boys away to be murdered. I have no objec- 
tion to preparedness, and I know your con- 
stituents will rally 100 percent to defend 
America if invaded. Let us not make the 
same mistake we made in the last war; be 
calm and not be led by warmongers. I know 
you won't, but work on the other boys. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. MAYHEW, 
Member of Kansas Legislature. 


OCTOBER 26, 1941, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I was especially interested 
in your recorded broadcast from radio station 
WIBW this afternoon. I want to commend 
you for the stand you take on the declara- 
tion of war. I am gure you struck a keynote 
in the sentiment not only of your constitu- 
ents but also in the sentiment of the vast 
majority. ? 

Respectfully yours, 
D. B. FORDYCE, 
Member of Legislature. 


Emporia, Kans., October 29, 1941, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Capper: Thousands of citi- 
zens wholeheartedly support you and your 
colleagues who are trying to keep us out of 
war. The President's near declaration of 
war was most unfortunate. I convey the sen- 
timent of thousands when I urge you to use 
all your powers to prevent any congressional 
action which would take us closer to war. 

Perhaps the President might be reached by 
an appeal on the part of a good number of 
Senators to cause himself to be remembered 
in history by finding a way toward peace 
rather than using his high office to lead into 
the great destruction the last nation that 
could serve as mediator 

Please keep me informed of developments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royer H WOODBURN, 
Pastor, First Methodist Church. 


TRIBUNE, KANS., October 27, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Capper: I still think the 
vast majority of the persons in Kansas wish 
to stay out of this war a: much as possible. 

The trend, according to my observations, 
here in Greeley County seems to be away 
from hate and war rather than toward it. 

Some are wondering whether England isn’t 
making a bunch of saps out of us, playing us 
for Suckers. Personally, I don’t dislike the 
English, nor can I bring myself to hate the 
Germans or the Japs, even though I do not 
like many of their actions; but I do feel that 
we can best serve this country and the world 
at large by staying out of this war as much 
as possible. 

I’m wondering, if the profit motive were 
removed, if much of our war propaganda 
wouldn’t cease. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orro A. Epp, 


HUTCHINSON, KANS., 
October 27, 1941, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CAPPER: I have today's paper be- 
fore me with the full text of your radio ad- 
dress last night. 

I compliment you on it. The reasons you 
give for voting against sending ships into the 
war zone and repealing the Neutrality Act 
ban, in my opinion, are the very best. 
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I appreciate your continued sory to keep 
us out of war. 
Yours truly, 
Perry S. WHITE. 


Dover Ass, Kans., October 22, 1941, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon, Mr. Capper: According to your state- 
ment in your paper you are against the re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act. I heartily agree 
with you, it being just another step toward 
war. I hope the imps of Satan will not cloud 
your mind like so many of our Congressmen 
and the heads of our Nation. 

I ask, Why can't anything be done to stop 
this war madness and tremendous spend- 
ing in Washington? I can suggest a means 
of stopping this. Impeach the President and 
recall those Senators and Representatives 
that are playing into his hands. Try them 
for treason, as they are traitors to our coun- 
try, “selling us down the river.” 

I hope that you and a few Senators and 
Representatives, who still are of a sound 
mind, will be more successful in your efforts 
in the future. 

I also hope you will be successful in de- 
feating the repeal of the embargo which 
prohibits the importing of fresh meats, as it 
would be the ruination of agriculture in 
Kansas and most other States. 


Sincerely, 
Leora Stucky. 


LAWRENCE, KANS., October 22, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: A great many people 
are still depending on men of such judgment 
as yours to keep us out of this war. We are 
completely in sympathy with the countries 
being over-run by Hitler, and willing to make 
any sacrifice to help them defend themselves, 
except the giving of the lives of our boys. 

We feel that this is not our war at this 
time unless we make it so, and that the sink- 
ing of any number of ships owned by Amer- 
ica and sailing in foreign waters, does not 
justify our entering the war. We would much 
rather keep our ships at home even though 
it cost us great economic loss than to sacri- 
fice the lives of our boys. 

If the war comes to us—by this I mean if 
we are being attacked at home, I am certain 
every true American man, woman, and child 
would be eager to defend our Nation from 
such an ungodly monster as Adolf Hitier, 

Very respectfully, 
Mars. P. EVERETT Sperry. 


Wicnita, Kans., October 23, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator, care of United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Carper: We have been following 
current events and propaganda, which seems 
to be engulfing us in another World War. 

Although it is not our war, it seems that 
England is waiting for the Canadians and 
our boys to do their fighting. 

Your constituency in Kansas is expecting 
you, by your vote, to keep from sending our 
boys to foreign soil to fight. 

Do not vote to send our boys to foreign soil 
to fight and your Kansas constituency will 
be solidly back of you. 

Yours truly, 
W. I. Crom. 


SEDAN, Kans., September 29, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I wish to take this means 
to commend you on the stand you are taking 
on national and internationai issues, and 
to give you what encouragement I can to 
continue the fight to keep America out of 
e aos to preserve our democratic govern- 
ment, 
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It is obvious to us back here at home 
that our Executive and those high in com- 
mand of our Government are endeavoring 
not only to draw us into the war, but are 
also by devious means gradually tearing 
down the structure of our transcendent 
form of government under our Constitution, 
We appeal to you, our representatives in the 
Capitol, to use every means at your command 
to halt our progress toward a dictatorship in 
government and involvement in the war 
abroad, 

We appeal to you also to oppose any fur- 
ther taxation, and to work for a reduction of 
those we already have. We ask jou to op- 
pose any attempts of the administration to 
gain further seizure powers. 

In our estimation there can be no incidents 
of sufficient magnitude to justify America’s 
entrance into this war, and we ask you to 
stand adamant against any changes in our 
neutrality laws. 

I assure you that I speak not only for my- 
self and my husband, but also for many of 
our friends with whom we have discussed 
the issues. You have served us faithfully for 
many years and we know that we can depend 
on you to stand loyal and willing to defend 
the rights of your people, but in this time of 
national crisis we want you to know that we 
stand behind you in the fight to preserve 
our precious heritage of freedom and inde- 
pendence, which can only be done if we 
stay out of this war. - 

Very cordially yours, 
JESSY MAE COKER, 
(Mrs, C. L. Coker.) 


RUSSELL, Kans., October 21, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: As the people whose blood ` 


and treasure is the spoil of war have not pro- 
tected themselves against war by means of 
guaranties of a referendum whether or not to 
declare war or to recognize a state of war, 
we must rely upon our Representatives in 
Congress not to plunge us into open war, or 
in alternative to court the destruction thet 
threatens those who take up the sword. 

Although I have passed the three score and 
ten, I still have a stake in religion, in civiliza- 
tion, in the human race. The grievous peril 
all of these are now in, will greatly increase 
by United States full entry into a war that 
evidently is intended to give us just two alter- 
natives: Hitler's new order of race-crazed 
brutality or Anglo-American economic im- 
perialism. 

I still have three sons within war's reach, 
my daughter’s husband, the husbands of two 
of my granddaughters, I could not ask that 
these or any of them be given sheltered tasks 
in war so that others may be living sacrifices. 

I am not—I never have been averse to sac- 
rifice of life or limb or possessions in a worthy 
cause where there is greater probability of 
some good resulting than of losing my life. 
But I see not the least probability of a better 
world, or of one as good (or bad) as it has 
been, by further steps toward war. We have 
gone already much too far. 

I cannot say that I know any American so 
vile that his life is worth less than the good 
to mankind that will come through our na- 
tional participation in the war. 

I feel indeed grateful that the Kansas dele- 
gation has stood as well as they have against 
war and against each step toward war. I 
hope they may not weaken. I was grateful 
that two Kansas Representatives in 1917 held 
out against war—even if I and my oldest son 
soon after enlisted in the Army. 

My wife and I trust you most profoundly 
to do all you can—and as you have—to hold 
us back from the fatal maelstrom. Our kin 
have been called on and have responded in al- 
most every conflict from the Indian conflicts 
in Virginia and New England through Revolu- 
tion, Civil, Spanish, and World Wars, We 
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do not covet for our blood the “bubble repu- 
tation at the cannon’s mouth.” 
Very sincerely, 
J. OC. RUPPENTHAL, 


Wicurra, Kans., October 21, 1941, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to make a most vig- 
orous protest against that Neutrality Act 
being changed in any way, shape, or form. 
I especially want to object to it being chiseled 
so as to bring about the desired result, 1. e., 
changed to allow our ships to enter either 
war zones or English i 

I think we have done about enough for 
England and I draw the line at winning her 
war for her. She declared war on Germany; 
why don’t she start to fight. I am opposed 
to sending our boys to Europe either via the 
Army or Navy to either win a war for England 
or make history for the new dealers. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN CULP. 

P. S.—Sending ships to war zones means 
they will be sunk and ship sinkings means 
war. War means murder of our boys. I say 
this thing has gone far enough. 


Haven, KANS., October 17, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: May I urge you to continue 
to work for peace, the retention of the 
present neutrality law, the keeping of more 
of our defense materials at home, a curb of 
these unheard-of appropriations, and all 
these other steps that seem to be plunging 
our land headlong into this world conflict? 

The people of this territory are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to becoming further involved 
in this war that we did not start. Why 
should we actively participate? I think we 
have already stuck our nose into this con- 
flict too far; so far, in fact, that I believe 
that even if we do not become more actively 
engaged, and I pray God that we will not, 
our people will have a hard economic row 
to hoe. 

With best wishes in your peaceful endeav- 
ors, I beg to remain, 

Humbly yours, 


Great BEND, KANS., September 24, 1941. 

Hon, Senator ARTHUR 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I believe whole- 
heartedly ‘n favor of this country keeping 
out of foreign and aggressive wars. 

The President is creating—and almost has 
accomplished it—a state of war. He will 
then try to force Congress to declare war. 
To save their face they'll do it, I fear. 

There is no need of all this. You as a 
Senator should not follow the President, but 
oppose his war mongering policies. I hope 
you will take a definite stand and fight to 
keep us out of destruction, The people don’t 
want war! There is no need for it, and we 
want you and your colleagues to keep us out. 

Truly yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT SCHMIDT, 

We, the undersigned, wish to express our 
approval of the sentiments expressed in the 
letter by Herbert Schmidt: 

Mr. and Mrs. August Fober, Great 
Bend, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Jurgensen, Great Bend, Kans; 
Mrs, Henry W. Schmidt, Otis, 
Kans.; Henry W. Schmidt, Otis, 
Kans.; Alex Simon, Otis, Kans.; 
Mary C. Simon, Otis, Kans.; Mrs, 
Palmer U. Schmidt, Albert, Kans.; 
Palmer U. Schmidt, Albert, Kans.; 
Jacob Wagner, Bison, Kans.; Mrs, 
Katie M. Wagner, Bison, Kans. 
Mrs. John MHagelgavitz, Bison, 


Wm. WESE. 
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CLAFLIN, Kans., October 9, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned citizens of 
Barton County, Kans., do strictly protest 
against the repeal of the Neutrality Act or 
any further amendment in the lend-lease 
bill. 

We are already in war with the exception 
of actual fighting. 

The President is already asking us farmers 
for our trucks. The next thing will be our 
cattle, hogs, and chickens, and finally the 
land itself—the very same thing what was 
done in Russia and is done in Germany. And 
it’s all because too much power was given 
him. : 

When a President of a free people is 
more concerned about foreign countries than 
his own people and country, he is no longer 
capable to be a President of a free people. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. Alois F, Wondra, Mrs. Antonia 
Wondra, Joe K. Wondra, Redwing, 
Kans.; Mrs. Joe K. Wondra, Red- 
wing, Kans.; Alfred Wondra, Claf- 
lin, Kans.; Mrs. Alfred Wondra, 
Claflin, Kans. 


— 


CLAY CENTER, Kans., October 14, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR CAPPER: Apparently an- 
other step toward breaking into the European 
war is about to be taken by this country. 
The administration and its satellites of war- 
mongers believe that if a sufficient number 
of ships under the American flag, carrying 
American sailors and cargoes, are sunk by 
German submarines the people will get mad 
enough to fight. It is now proposed to do 
the very thing that the President in his 
speech last October in speaking on the neu- 
trality law said was intended to keep us out 
of war. There can be no mistake as to the 
intent and purpose of repealing the Neutral- 
ity Act piecemeal. I doubt not that even- 
tually the thing will be put over just like 
everything else the President has advocated 
in the past, but it does afford a chance for 
a militant minority in Congress to expose the 
racket which is being perpetrated. 

From the very beginning the people have 
been deceived and lied to by the leaders who 
claimed all of the time that they were for 
peace when as a matter of fact they were 
always for war. We were told that the pas- 
sage of the lend-lease bill, whereby we be- 
came the arsenal of democracy, would keep 
us out of war, and with that pledge Congress 
was evidently fooled into voting for it. Win- 
ston Churchill, on February 9, 1941, in a radio 
address boosting the passage of this mon- 
strosity, told the people of the country, “Give 
us the tools and we will finish the job.” I 
am convinced in my own mind that the peo- 
ple of this country have reached the stage 
where they see and understand just what is 
being done, that they are being tricked and 
faked into a war that was not of their making. 
See the example of Harold Ickes putting on 
a side show pretending there was an oil 
shortage in order to create war hysteria. Ac- 
cording to an editorial in your paper, the To- 
peka Daily Capital, yesterday, the aluminum 
drive was another hoax. The aluminum con- 
tributed cannot be used for airplanes, but is 
now piled up in various parts of the country, 
where it is being destroyed and corroded, and 
the whole purpose was to make the house- 
wives and women of America war-minded. 

In my judgment, the biggest fake of all 
was sprung a few days ago when the Ameri- 
can people were told, at least by implication, 
that communistie Russia enjoys religious free- 
dom just like do the people of the United 
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States. This, notwithstanding the fact that 
tens of thousands of Christian leaders have 
been brutally slain in Russia, under the 
Stalin-Lenin regime and that the tenets of 
communism expressly bans all religious life, 
This religious-freedom stunt was sprung for 
the sole purpose of deceiving Christian people 
in this country into believing that religious 


conditions in Russia are not bad and con- 


sequently such Christian people would be 
duped into supporting all-out aid to com- 
munistic Russia, 

At a bankers’ convention held last week at 
Omaha one of the speakers, a noted journal- 
ist, said: “If the United States and Russia 
don’t quit fooling around, they will get Eng- 
land into this war.” For 4 long months more 
than three-fourths of the German manpower 
has been hurled at the Russians, who appar- 
ently are now giving way, but with enormous 
losses to the attackers, and yet during this 
time Great Britain has not lifted a hand in 
the way of putting in the fleld an effective 
fighting force, which might have reliéved the 
pressure on the Russians. There is just one 
way of winning a war, and that is to throw 
into battle enough men properly equipped 
who are willing to be slaughtered, if necessary, 
in order to vanquish the enemy. If there 
ever was a time when Britain should have 
struck a vital blow, it was during these 
months, and time and again frantic appeals 
that such blows be struck have been made 
by the Soviets, but without response. 

I am firmly convinced that the interven- 
tionists and those of our people who have 
become afflicted with war hysteria are more 
concerned with the outcome of the war than 
the realistic Britons themselves, who are con- 
tented to fight a war so long as the other 
people are doing the fighting for them, and 
we are next on that agenda. 

I confidently hope that this matter will 
precipitate a debate where the real truth will 
be brought out, and when the people are given 


_that, no matter what may happen in the 


future, they are not going to be stampeded 
into this war. 

Again I want to commend you for hitting 
right from the shoulder in your radio ad- 
dresses and through your newspapers, which 
makes it possible for you to reach more people 
perhaps than any other Member of the Con- 
gress and no one can measure your influence 
because the people know that you will tell 
them the truth the way you see the truth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar E. PETERSON. 


Hotton, Kans., October 27, 1941. 

Dear Senator Capper: I listen to your 
broadcasts over WIBW Sunday evenings when- 
ever I can, and I listened last night, and I 
want to tell you how much we admire your 
firm stand against this step by step leading 
us into this war by this administration. 
Would that we had more men in Congress 
who had the courage to stand firmly by 
their convictions as you and Mr. LAMBERTSON 
have. 

We hope your voice will have a great deal 
of influence by reason of your service and 
experience in Congress, but we fear the out- 
come of this debate now going on, there 
are so many “yes men” there, also in the 
House, who do not seem to have profited any 
by our experience in the last war. Nothing 
was settled then and cannot be now by our 
boys and men giving their lives in Europe's 
wars. Everyone would be willing to lose 
their life if need be in defense of our coun- 
try in this hemisphere, but, as you know, 80 
percent of the common people, the ones who 
have to suffer by losing their loved ones and 
by heavy taxation are against this interfer- 
ence by deception. 


Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs, JOHN BAXTER, 
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ConcorpiA, Kans., October 18, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Capper: Just a line to let 
you know that I am as eager as ever that you 
do all you can against American participa- 
tion in war, whether it be in the Atlantic, 
in Europe, or in the Far East. We citizens 
must depend on you Members of the United 
States Congress to keep us out of war. I 
still firmly believe no good can come from 
our entrance into war. Keep up your fight 
on the side of peace, 

Sincerely, 
Evatyn L. Frxros. 


We, the women of the western district of 
the General Conference of the Mennonites 
of North America, representing a group of 
1,800 women, assembled in business session 
at Hutchinson, Kans., October 22, sincerely 
and earnestly ask you, the President of the 
United States, to use your influence to keep 
the United States out of the present wars 
and to work for the achievement of a just 
peace. 

As mothers and as human beings we desire 
that everything possible should be done to 
end the destruction of human values and 
the slaughter of men, women, and children 
due to war. 

As Christians and as citizens we hold it to 
be for the welfare of our country and also 
for that of the other peoples of this world 
to build up a spirit of good will and friend- 
liness within our Nation toward the peoples 
of other countries, and that immediate steps 
be taken toward the achievement of a nego- 
tiated peace. 

Again, we repeat, that we are opposed to 
the entrance of our country into the present 
wars, that we desire that the vast resources 
of the United States be used to alleviate suf- 
fering and distress due to these wars, and 
that we plead to seek an immediate peace. 
Whatever you, our President, will do to 
achieve these aims we will appreciate deeply. 

Since Congress and the President must 
work hand in hand, copies of this petition 
are sent to our Senators and Representa- 
tives, and we hereby ask them to also use 
their influence for the accomplishment of the 
above aims. 

Mrs, GERHARD FRIESEN, 
Secretary. 
NEWTON, Kans. 


Wicuira, Kans., October 29, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator CAPPER: I want to thank you 
for your courageous efforts to keep this coun- 
try sane when most of your colleagues are 
riding the bandwagon and beating the drums 
of hate, 

As a mother of two baby boys, I know how 
much love and care has gone into raising 
each of our sailor boys to manhood, I know 
of your great heart and am grateful that you 
will not lightly vote to send our ships into 
war zones, “Freedom of the seas” is a mean- 
ingless phrase used to gloss over the thought 
of drowned men and broken families, 

I should be about my cooking, but my 
heart aches that our statesmen are rushing 
headlong into murder and destruction, from 
which there may be no turning back. Think, 
Pray. There must be some other way. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. A. HEATH. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Kans., October 17, 1941. 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Capper: We do not want section 6, 
or section 2, or any other part of the neu- 
trality law repealed. We got it to keep us 
out of war, and we want it kept intact, 
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I can wish that you could see to continue 
opposing objectionable measures even though 
they become Jaw, because the administration 
will continue using propaganda and pres- 
sure to get us into war, because he knows 
most of you will stay by him when he has 
that accomplished so he doesn’t care how 
hard he has to pull to get us in, because he 
knows that once there, you will most of you 
help him in his devilish schemes and plans, 
And why will Congress declare war, if it ever 
does? Because their constituency have been 
propagandized by the administration of 
course, to the point that they demand Con- 
gress declare war, or acquiesce in Congress 
doing it, under pressure of the administra- 
tion. In such a situation the people, both 
for and against, are betrayed by their legis- 
lators as well as the administration. I can 
see nothing in such a situation that demands 
anyone’s loyalty. I think Congressman 

N is right, and I would his num- 
ber were legion. If enough of you would 
take his stand, we, the people, would have 
little to worry about. Again 1 say, our first 
loyalty is always to the right, and the right 
does not demand that we go to war under 
any circumstances. God help us all to be 
true to the right; it is hard, indeed. but life 
will be much harder for us all if we get into 
this war. Heaven help us! If you were in 
the place of one of these boys, what kind of 
a stand do you think you would want your 
legislators to take? If our life was hang- 
ing in the balance, it wouldn't be hard to 
decide. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
tig Mrs. OMAR JOYCE. 


Tescott, Kans., October 17, 1941. 
DEAR SENATORS CAPPER AND REED: We are 
not in favor of war, and we are not in favor 
of repealing the Neutrality Act. Please do 
all you can to keep us out of this European 
war. We do not want our American boys’ 
lives lost in this war. 
Sincerely, 
ALBERT PINKENBURG. 
Mrs. ALBERT PINKENBURG. 


Cray Center, Kans., October 16, 1941. 

Dear Senator CAPPER: I am writing again 
and I hope I'm not too late. I am still 
against entering this war. It’s not our war, 
and I don’t like the way Congress is giving 
all the power to the President. I would think 
we should see results from all the war ma- 
terial we sent to England. Seems to me Eng- 
land always promises to help every country 
that is attacked by the Nazis, but never gets 
there in time. Wouldn’t it be better for our 
country to make sure that we have enough 
defense material at home first before we send 
everything to foreign countries who guaran- 
tee us that we won't be attacked sooner or 
later? Let's make the good old United States 
of America safe first. As far as the news goes 
these days, I don’t know what to believe; 
neither does anybody else. I don’t think the 
common people like myself are supposed to 
know. I am opposed to arming our merchant 
ships and the Neutrality Act is revised too 
much already. The first thing we know our 
boys are supposed to fight somebody else's 
war. I say keep our boys at home. 

Yours, 
JOHN A. BURGER. 


HUTCHINSON, Kans., October 15, 1941. 
To Senator Arthur L. Capper and all Kansas 
Representatives. 

Dear Sirs: I am asking you to invoke the 
legality of the Neutrality Act and under no 
circumstances section 6 of the Neu- 
trality Act of November 4, 1939, which pro- 
hibits the arming of American-flag ships en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. 

Respectfully, 


, Mrs. ANNA B. VANDYKE, 
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Lincotn, Kans., October 9, 1941. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: We are Opposed to 
any revision of the Neutrality Act and want 
no undeclared war. We are for all prepara- 
tions to defend United States and our boys 
to fight for United States in the United 
States of America, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EMMA BOSCH. 
Wm. BOscH. 
Syracuse, Kans., October 7, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR E. CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Despite all the propaganda for 
war and helping godless Russia, we are still 
against it. 

Why help one dictator to destroy another? 

We are losing our liberty and it’s high time 
for Congress to act to defend our own country 
and Constitution. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Jas. C. GRILLIOT. 


GREELEY, Kans., October 5, 1941. 
Mr. CAPPER. 

Dear Sm: I listen to your weekly message 
every Sunday, but last Sunday I missed, but 
nevertheless I am with you 100 percent on 
the defense program. I am opposed to the 
foreign policy of Mr. Roosevelt; furthermore, 
Mr. Roosevelt is trying to stuff down our 
throats that Russia has a constitution like 
ours. What next? I think Mr. Roosevelt 
ought to be impeached. I think the war 
would be over if it wasn’t for him. 

Now he wants to scrap the neutrality bill 
so he can have free sailing; please vote 
against it. I am for the America First Com- 
mittee, and I think Mr. Lindbergh is telling 
the truth. 

Hitler wants a new order; we have a new 
deal, and anyone knows what Stalin wants, 
namely, a Godless world and himself the dic- 
tator, and s0 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
ADOLPH Eciwy. 
BEVERLY, Kans., October 26, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER: 

Just a few lines to let you know how proud 
we are to think you are our Senator and the 
firm stand you are taking in this terrible war 
crisis, May our dear Lord give you wisdom 
and strength to be faithful to the end. We 
had not intended to write any more because 
I saw in the paper where people with German 
names would not be welcome at the Capitol. 
Our parents were Americans, Thought more 
of their country than some of the war- 
mongers do. My father was born in Switzer- 
land; his name was Oppliger. Oh, how he 
hated war. Before he died he said, “God pre- 
serve peace between the nations and my 
children.” He died December 3, 1913. 

May all our prayers be “God give us an early 
peace.” 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mes. O. H. STEINHEMS, 


ALTON, Kans., September 30, 1941. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: We all are aware of 
the critical situation before our country, As 
an American citizen I am asking you to do all 
that you can to prevent Congress from gradu- 
ally passing legislation which shall eventu- 
ally cause our country to become actively a 
belligerent in the present war. 

I truly believe we stand to lose by going to 
war. I am very much opposed to our going 
across the sea to fight. In fact, I am op- 
posed to the killing of men as a means of 
attempting to settle disputes between na- 
tions. Please use your vote and influence 
to keep us from actually declaring war now 
and in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARTHOLOMEW, 


OCTOBER 31 


NewTON, Kans., October 15, 1941. 
Hon. Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It seems our President in- 
sists upon the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
which has, up to this time, more than any 
other measure, in my estimation, kept us 
out of the European conflict. If this act is 
repealed we are just one step nearer entering 
the war which by far the majority of the 
American people do not approve. 

I kindly ask you to use your efforts and 
oppose the repeal of this act, and especially 
section 6, which now prohibits the arming of 
American-flag ships engaged in foreign com- 
merce. 

Yours very truly, 
H. E. Superman, 
President. 


— 


Sarina, Kans., October 2, 1941. 
Senator Caprer, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Carrer: Since I am a 
member of your constituency, I wish to ex- 
press my opinion to you concerning our neu- 
tality law. I am opposed to repealing it 
because I believe its repeal would be a fac- 
tor in getting us into active warfare. 

I hope the Congress of the United States 
will do something to keep us out of that 
terrible European war. Why must the citi- 
zens of the United States again be forced to 
send their fine young men to be slaughtered 
on foreign soil? I send this urgent plea to 
you to do all in your power to keep us out 
of war. I think we should keep our neu- 


NortH NEWTON, Kans., October 3, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Capper: You are right; Congress 
should vote against the repeal or modification 
of the Neutrality Act. If this act was not 
passed for just a time like this, then there 
was no sense in passing it. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. H. RICHERT. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 22, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: You are to be congratu- 
lated on your stand, which unquestionably is 
the opinion of every 9 out of 10 Americans old 
enough to vote. 

It is too bad we do not have a hundred more 
like you, Senators HRA JoHNSON and 
WHEELER, as also the few others in our United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 

I am 82 years old. Prior to 1916 I lived in 
Kansas for 30 years, for a number of years at 
1014 South Van Buren, where the library now 
stands, and for years subscribed to and read 
your Topeka Daily Capitol. There are a lot 
of we Kansans out here and we me all behind 
you, and behind our Hon. HIRAM JOHNSON, 
but we realize you are up against pretty dic- 
tatorial powers and a hard fight for you few 
gentlemen to combat. 

It seems to me, in fact all of us, if the Gov- 
ernment would fight to keep its able man- 
power in jobs, with especial stress on employ- 
ment of men who fought tor this country in 
the World War of 22 years ago, instead of 
casting them aside as too old because they 
are in the forties and early fifties, our country 
would be less subject to future alarm, espe- 
cially when billions are being spent, with vast 
sums leaving our shores never to be repaid. 

Your stand is a most honored one and our 
hearts are with you. 

Most cordially yours, 
E. Brooks. 


1941 


Tescott, Kans., October 18, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Carrer: We strongly urge 
you to invoke the legality of the Neutrality 
Act and under no circumstances repeal sec- 
tion 6 of the Neutrality Act of November 4, 
1939, which prohibits the arming of Ameri- 
can-flag ships engaged in foreign commerce. 

Guns mean shooting, and shooting means 
war, and war means the lives of our Ameri- 
can boys. We do not want war and should 
not have interfered in foreign affairs. Please 
do all in your power to prevent war. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. FRED LETVE. 


Wickrra, Kans., October 18, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. G- 

My Dear Sm: With all the propaganda con- 
cerning our Nation and the war situation, it 
seems proper that you as our representative 
should know that at least a portion of the 
people still think for themselves and do not 
approve of many of the things which have 
been done by the votes of our representa- 
tives. 

Especially the trend toward the declaration 
of war is not approved by many; also the 
stand taken by the Legion in their conven- 
tion is felt to be highly influenced and not a 
fair representation of the World War 
veterans. 

Personally, it is felt that our representa- 
tive should be for the people and not be led 
by one man or a bloc of men, as seems to be 
the situation in Congress at present. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Ray GALYON, 
Federated Club and Church Member. 


Sotomon, Kans. October 6, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We are told that the Presi- 
dent has spoken, and that now national unity 
demands that everybody must abandon all 
opposition to involvement in the war. 

We Americans are the real masters here, 
we, through our Representatives in Congress, 
make the laws. We lay out the course to be 
followed. This is a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

We Americans will do our duty; we expect 
and demand that the President will do his 
duty. His duty is determined not by his own 
whim or choice but by our Constitution and 
laws enacted by Congress. 

Article I reserves to Congress the power to 
declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning capture 
on land and water. 

The people expect their Senators and Con- 
gressmen will not abdicate theirresponsibility. 
The people are overwhelmingly opposed to 
entering present war. They expect and de- 
mand that Congress will enact suitable legis- 
lation to control and regulate our merchant 
shipping, and our Army and Navy, that our 
Nation will not be involved in the war. 

We respect the words of the President. But 
our fealty is not in his words but to the words 
of that great document which the President 
was required to swear solemnly to support and 
defend before he assumed the duties of his 
office. To suggest that it is our obligation to 
follow a leader silently and blindly is un- 
American. It is the President who must fol- 
low the rules laid down for him by the people 
in their Constitution and in their statutes, 
Other countries may have their leaders or 
dictators; but we do not want that kind of 
imported foreign. unity in this country. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET MARTIN, 
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BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Octobe; 28, 1941, 
ARTHUR Carper, Esq., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Because I believe that our 
country is in danger of being taken further 
into the military and political struggle in- 
volving other hemispheres. I feel called upon 
to appeal to you for your best possible efforts 
to forestall the move. 

I urge your untiring opposition to any at- 
tempt to revise the Neutrality Act which 
Congress, in peacetime, enacted fo. protection 
of the interests of America if war should come 
abroad, I feel strongly that the attitude of 
mind of the Congress has not changed since 
that enactment ard am fully satisfied that 
the mind of the majority of citizens has not 
changed in regard to this act. 

Whatever the final action of the Senate, I 
sincerely hope you will do your utmost to see 
that unlimited debate is had on the bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
P. E. Love. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
oi the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, today we 
heard with much concern the announce- 
ment of the sinking of the Reuben James, 
said to be somewhere west of Iceland. 
We can have only the greatest sympathy 
for the families of any men who may 
have been killed or wounded in this at- 
tack. There are no finer men in all the 
world than the men of the United States 
Navy. If any died in the sinking of the 
Reuben James, they died in the perform- 
ance of their duty, carrying out the orders 
under which they were acting. Those 
orders were given by the President of the 
United States, acting as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy. 

Mr. President, when the lend-lease bill 
was enacted into law last spring we were 
assured that it would not permit con- 
voying. We were told time and again 
that convoys were not contemplated and 
that our ships would not be used for that 
purpose. Yet our ships have been en- 
gaged in convoying and have been or- 
dered by the President to hunt down 
and sink the ships of another nation 
with which we are not legally at war. 
Those orders were given without the 
knowledge or consent of Congress. 

The Greer was shot at while running 
down a submarine that was trying to 
escape. The Kearny was torpedoed while 
convoying ships carrying materials of 
war to a belligerent nation. The Reuben 
James was sunk—so we are told—while 
on convoy duty somewhere west of 
Iceland. 

Had the President of the United States 
and members of his Cabinet kept their 
promises no men of the United States 
Navy aboard those ships would now lie 
rotting on the floor of the ocean. It is 
time to place the responsibility for those 
deaths squarely where it belongs and to 
stop making apologies and excuses for 
those who do not deserve them. By or- 
dering convoys in spite of his repeated 
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promises, and in contempt of existing law 
and the Congress of the United States, 
President Roosevelt is personally respon- 
sible for whatever life may have been 
lost; and his disregard for representa- 
tive government constitutes a greater 
threat to democracy than war itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the 
other day I made a statement on the 
floor of the Senate with reference to Ray- 
mond Clapper, in which I stated that he 
had been registered with the State De- 
partment as a British agent. Mr. Clap- 
per came to see me and wrote me a letter. 
The letter is dated October 29, 1941, and 
reads as follows: 

Scrreps-Howarp NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, 
Washington, D. C., October 29, 1941. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR WHEELER: In the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of October 28, page 8291, 
you are reported as saying that I have been 
registered with the State Department as a 
British agent and that thereafter the tenor 
of my articles changed completely. 

I am sure that you do not wish to make an 
unfounded charge against my integrity as a 
newspaperman. 

Reference to the facts will show that both 
of your statements are incorrect. 

Last December, at the request of the 
United Feature Syndicate, which distributes 
my daily column, I agreed to write 12 weekly 
articles for the London Daily Mail. Upon 
inquiry at the State Department I was in- 
formed that this contract should be regis- 
tered under the law, which was done. The 
articles were completed on schedule, and that 
was the end of the arrangement. I have had 
no other arrangement of any kind before or 
since with any foreign newspaper or any 
other foreign agency or government. 

As to the statement that my views were 
affected by this arrangement, you have only 
to read what I wrote at the time of the fall 
of France in the summer of 1940 and on many 
other occasions over the last 2 years to see 
that there is no truth in that. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


Let me say that when the matter was 
called to my attention I checked on it 
and found that he was registered at the 
State Department under the terms of the 
law which requires persons representing 
foreign governments or foreign principals 
to register. He was registered at the 
State Department, to the effect that he 
had a foreign principal. " 

I call attention to the fact that it is 
well known that during the last war the 
British Government admittedly spent 
thousands of dollars in the United States, 
I think the amount which was spent on 
propaganda in the United States was 
something like $250,000: I had previously 
put into the Recor a letter from a news- 
paperman from Missouri, who at that 
time was running a daily newspaper, 
stating that he was offered free news- 
print paper provided he would go along 
with the British propaganda. He was 
told that arrangements had been made 
through Lord Beaverbrook to turn over 
newsprint paper in Canada in order that 
it might be given to newspaper owners 
in this country, and that all he had to do 
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was to take the matter up with the house 
of Morgan in New York. 

That statement has never been denied 
by any one. I placed in the Record the 
letter from the newspaper man in Mis- 
souri. Upon inquiry from Senators from 
that State I am told that he is a reputa- 
ble man whose integrity is undoubted. 

Newspapermen who write columns are 
in a sense editors. They publish their 
columns day after day in the newspapers. 
If they are representing any foreign gov- 
ernment—I do not care whe her it be 
Brazil, Argentina, or England, or news- 
papers in those countries—they ought to 
tell the public in their columns that they 
are representing a foreign government, 
so that the people may know whether 
they are on the pay roll of a foreign 
government or have a principal in some 
foreign country. 

Newspaper editors or columnists in the 
United States ought not to be taking 
money from English newspapers or from 
any foreign government, no matter what 
government it may be. If a newspaper- 
man in this country were writing a col- 
umn and it should be ascertained that he 
was on the pay roll of a newspaper in 
Germany, he would be hounded from one 
end of the country to the other. Yet 
under our neutrality laws he would have 
a perfect right to act in that way. In the 
minds of a great many persons in the 
United States it is perfectly all right for 
them to represent British newspapers and 
write columns for them. 

I have always had a great admiration 
for Mr. Clapper; and I cannot conceive 
that he would knowingly let his column 
be influenced by the fact that he had re- 
ceived money from a British newspaper. 
I call attention to the fact that there was 
a time when his column was decidedly 
against war and decidedly for keeping 
this country out of war. Then all of a 
sudden it changed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do I correctly 
understand from the letter which the 
Senator has just read that Mr. Clapper 
was requested by the United Feature 
Syndicate to write a series of 12 articles 
for the London Daily Mail? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And that he has 
completed that contract? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Those articles 
were to be printed in London and not in 
this country? 

Mr. WHEELER. Thatis correct. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The Senator does 
not imply, does he, that that contract 
had anything to do with the expressions 
of opinions contained in the column 
which Mr. Clapper writes for American 
newspapers? 

Mr. WHEELER. I assume not. He 
Says it did not, and I am willing to take 
his word for it. But I call attention to 
the fact that, in my judgment, it is an 
extremely bad practice for newspaper 
columnists to be representating some 
other government. As I told Mr. Clap- 
per himself, I do not think such practice 
is proper. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Do I also cor- 
rectly understand from what the Sen- 
ator from Montana has stated that the 
opinions which Mr. Clapper now ex- 
presses in his column were adopted by 
him before he entered into the contract 
to which reference has been made? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is what Mr. 
Clapper says in his letter, and that is 
the reason I asked that his letter be 
placed in the Recorp, in fairness to Mr. 
Clapper. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So, there is no 
inference properly to be drawn from 
what the Senator has said that he be- 
lieves Mr. Clapper has been in any way 
affected by the contract? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not say he 
has in anywise been affected. I am 
simply stating what Mr. Clapper him- 
self says. 

A person’s mind may be influenced 
consciously or unconsciously, but if it is 
influenced unconsciously just as much 
harm is done as if it were influenced con- 
sciously. After all, in this life it is our 
environment which to very great extent 
guides us in our actions from day to day. 

I am not charging that Mr. Clapper 
was influenced by the contract. He says 
he was not influenced by it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and I assume his 
statement to be correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is all I 
wanted to make clear. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I assume it to 
be correct; and in justice to Mr. Clapper 
I wanted to have his letter placed in the 
RECORD, 

However, my attention was called to 
the fact that, instead of $250,000, as I 
said awhile ago, it was admitted that 
during the last war the British spent 
over $150,000,000 on propaganda in the 
United States for the purpose of getting 
us into the war. I do not know how 
much money they are spending at the 
present time in the United States, but 
I know that in the United States they 
have spent and are spending money for 
propaganda, and have openly and ad- 
mittedly done so. Some of their repre- 
sentatives openly admit it; and I think 
it was on the floor of one of the Houses 
of Parliament a short time ago that the 
statement was made that at this par- 
ticular time they have to carry on more 
effective propaganda in the United 
States. 

We have tried to get an investigation 
by the Senate, not only to show whether 
British propaganda is being carried on 
here, but to show how much paid propa- 
ganda in the United States is being 
carried on by Germany, how much is 
being carried on by Russia, and how 
much is being carried on by England. 
But, Mr. President, do you suppose we 
could get such an investigation? Cer- 
tainly not. I understand that the Com- 
merce Committee, or one of the other 
standing committees of the Senate, 
voted to report a resolution providing for 
such an investigation, but it has never 
been possible to get it out of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 
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It is all very well to find out how much 
propaganda is being carried on in this 
country by Russia; but try to find out 
how much propaganda is being carried 
on by England to take this country into 
war. It cannot be done; it is impossible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why? 

Mr. WHEELER. I cannot tell why, 
because I cannot read what is in the 
minds of others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But is it 
the fault of the Senate? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; it is the fault of 
the Senate; and it is the fault of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, which 
will not permit the resolution to be re- 
ported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The resolution which 
evidently is in the mind of the Senator 
from Montana is not before the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. In the last. 
Congress such a resolution was submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was originally sub- 
mitted while the fight over the repeal of 
the Embargo Act was going on in the 
Senate. The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations had jurisdiction of it just as it had 
jurisdiction of the resolution now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

That resolution was reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
went to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, under the chairmanship of the then 
Senator from South Carolina, now Mr. 
Justice Byrnes. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not make any 
difference who was chairman of the com- 
mittee. I am simply saying that it can- 
not get out of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate did not report it for 
action by the Senate. The Senate took 
no action to compel the committee to re- 
port the resolution. The Senate always 
has control of its committees, if it de- 
sires to exercise such control. 

The resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri during the last Con- 
gress was again submitted at this ses- 
sion in January. The Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. LEE] also submitted a reso- 
lution of similar import. Both resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and early in January 
the committee at one of its meetings had 
its attention brought to the fact that the 
resolutions were pending before it. The 
committee declined to act, for reasons 


which the majority of the committee 


thought were wise at that time, and 
which I thought were wise, and I voted 
with the majority of the committee to 
refer the resolutions to a subcommittee, 
which was done. 

I think both the committee felt and 
the Senate felt, at the time, that the Sen- 
ate and the country faced a situation 
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which would not be aided by trying to 
find out who was doing the most propa- 
gandizing. 

I think we might admit that England 
has been doing propagandizing—not only 
in this war, but also in the last war. 
But so has Germany. Prior to our entry 
into the last war we had to ask for the re- 
call of the German Ambassador because 
he was using the German embassy as a 
focus for the dissemination of German 
propaganda. And even in this war our 
Government has been compelled to ask 
the German Government to recall certain 
of its consular representatives because 
not only were they guilty of propagandiz- 
ing, but they were using German con- 
sulates to foster and foment in the United 
States enterprises and activities deemed 
inimical to our Government, 

So there is nothing before the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. If the Sen- 
ator from Montana wishes to criticize 
the committee he can level his criticisms 
at the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
boon has not acted upon the resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. WHEELER. Regardless of the 
committee which has the resolution, I say 
that the people of our country ought to 
know whether money is being spent in 
the United States to try to get this coun- 
try into war, whether on the side of Ger- 
many, Russia, or England. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know where 
the propaganda is coming from, how the 
money is being spent, and who is spend- 
ing it. > 

So far as I am concerned, all I am 
interested in is keeping this country out 
of European wars. The way to do it is 
to stop the insidious propaganda which 
is being paid for either by Russian gold, 
English gold, or German gold. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Montana know of any persons in 
the United States who have received any 
English gold, Russian gold, or German 
gold as compensation for anything they 
have done or said or as compensation for 
any articles they have written, or any 
organizations that have been promoted? 
Does the Senator have any information 
as to who has received money or gold? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not said that 
anyone has received any. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator has 
not named anyone. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But he is intimating 
that someone has received money. 

Mr. WHEELER. All I say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is that the English 
themselves admitted that during the last 
war they spent $156,000,000 for propa- 
ganda in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Have the Germans 
admitted how much they spent? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; but I presume 
the Germans have spent it; I presume the 
Russians have spent it; I presume the 
English have spent it; and I presume 
that other countries have spent it. Re- 
gardless of what country has spent it, 
I say that the people of our country ought 
to know, and the Senate of the United 
States ought to expose how the money is 
being spent, whether it is for getting the 
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country into war or for keeping it out of 
war. We ought to know, and the Amer- 
ican people ought to know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly willing 
for the American people to know not only 
how much money has been spent by any 
foreign country or any foreign citizens 
but also how much money has been spent 
and is being spent by any organizations 
or individuals in the United States either 
to get us into war or to keep us out of 
war. 

Mr. WHEELER. So am I, and I am 
perfectly willing that the Senate should 
investigate every single organization to 
find out how-much money is being spent 
by foreign countries or by the people of 
this country to get us into the war. I 
am perfectly willing to see, indeed I 
should like to see an investigation of the 
propaganda which is being put out not 
only by various organizations but by the 
motion-picture industry itself. When I 
speak of that I call attention to the testi- 
mony which was given the other day in a 
trial taking place in New York, I think, 
where Bioff said that the motion-picture 
interests gave $200,000 to some repre- 
sentative of a committee of the House of 
Representatives that was investigating 
propaganda some years ago. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator 
misunderstood the testimony. 

Mr. WHEELER. I read it in the New 
York Times. Perhaps they were wrong 
about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is where I read 
it, but the statement of the witness was 
not that he paid somebody $200,000 in 
regard to propaganda, but because there 
was legislation pending. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The witness was not 
honest enough or fair enough to tell to 
whom the money was paid, but left a 
sort of smirch upon anybody who hap- 
pens to be a Member of the House of 
5 or any other legislative 

dy. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator 
did not read it right, or I did not, be- 
cause the name of one of the investigators 
was mentioned. I have forgotten what 
his name was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But there was no 
reference to any Member of the House 
of Representatives, 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not say there 
was reference to any Member of the 
House of Representatives, but to the rep- 
resentative of one of the committees of 
the House, and the witness mentioned 
the name Garsson, as I recall, or some 
such name as that. That was the sworn 
testimony by this man Bioff. I hold no 
brief for Bioff; I do not know anything 
about the matter, and On the face of 
things he is a crook; but, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he is a crook for accept- 
ing bribes, the men who gave him the 
bribes are just as crooked and just as 
guilty as the man who accepted them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I am not 
undertaking to pass upon the trial which 
is going on in New York, but it is not my 
understanding that that trial in any way 
revolves around propaganda; and it is not 
my understanding that it has anything to 
do with it, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I am interested in the 
expenditure of money on the part of any 
government to affect the action of the 
Government of the United Stater or the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
President 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator 
from California, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, The only 
reason I made the inquiry I did was be- 
cause I could not understand how it was 
possible for these resolutions to be be- 
fore the Senate and the Senate take no 
action upon them, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
California is an honored and highly re- 
spected member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I am not certain, but 
I think he was present at a meeting of 
the committee when the two resolutions 
mentioned by me awhile ago were brought 
up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Never. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If he was aware of 
the action, he could have opposed that 
action and had a right to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I was not 
present; I do not know anything about 
that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator says he 
was not there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
long ago was it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was early in Janu- 
ary of this year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I 
was not present, and I know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was a quorum 
present of members of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Very 
well; there may have been a quorum pres- 
ent, and it may have been that the Sena- 
tor actually participated in the quorum, 
but I do not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I was present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does the 
Senator recall that the resolutions came 
up and were refused consideration? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall the resolu- 
tions came up I am not certain at pres- 
ent whether a motion was made to report 
either one of them, but they both came 
up and were referred to a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh! 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, so far as I know, 
they have never been brought up since 
in the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, let 
us bring them up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All right; the Senator 
can bring up anything he wants to bring 
up; he can bring them up at any time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, let 
us do it here, now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is all right on the 
floor to say “let us bring them up,” but, 
for 9 months, they have been in the com- 
mittee and nobody has asked that they 
be brought up, not even the Senaior from 
California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I submit 
I did not know they were brought up; 
the Senator knew it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did, and the Senator 
would have known it had he been there. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator from Kentucky knew it and he 
permitted them to languish in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations all this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator says I 
permitted them “to languish.” I voted to 
refer them to the subcommittee which 
was appointed by the then chairman of 
the committee at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Now, is 
there anything unfair in my saying, un- 
der those circumstances, that the Senator 
and I will bring them up? 

Mr.BARKLEY. Well, the Senator can 
make any prediction or any promise he 
wants to make for himself, but he will 
not commit me on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
not the question. The question is I can- 
not get it up or anything else up without 
the vonsent of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky as he knows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is, of 
course, mistaken about that, because I 
have no more influence than he has. I 
am only one Member, and my vote counts 
for no more than his, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator is 
paying me too high a compliment or is 
doing me an injustice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator from Kentucky is the leader of 
the dominant party of the Senate; his 
word goes far; mine does not; but to- 
gether, the little way that mine goes, 
might furnish the edge by which we could 
take up these two resolutions. Let us 
take them up. Will the Senator agree 
to do that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will make the Sen- 
ator no commitment on that. I will be 
governed by what I think the situation 
justifies if they are ever brought out of 
the committee. However, I will say to 
the Senator now that I do not desire to 
shirk any responsibility, and if I had been 
called upon to vote in January on either 
or both the resolutions, as to whether 
they should have been reported to the 
Senate, I should have voted against such 
action, because I felt the committee had 
more important business to transact than 
to find out who is doing the most propa- 
gandizing in the United States in the in- 
ternational situation; and if I think the 
same condition exists when the resolu- 
tions are brought up again, I will vote the 
same way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator might change his mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I should change 
my mind I will vote accordingly. I will 
say to the Senator that whenever I find 
I am wrong I am perfectly willing to 
change my mind; and, in that respect, I 
differ a great deal from some of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, do 
not say that, please. I do not want to 


contradict the Senator; I would not want’ 


to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator does 
not want to do it, do not do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will 
not contradict him, but to tell the Sen- 
ate—well, I will not repeat it; it is really 
a terrible thing to tell the Senate what 
the Senator from Kentucky did. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is a 
great scholar, and I am sure he is speak- 
ing now as Pickwick again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I 
am not speaking as Pickwick. I am 
speaking as a poor, miserable individual 
who is a Member of this body and who 
has little influence in it, but who would 
like to see every country on earth that 
today is paying for propaganda to influ- 
ence the action of the United States held 
up to the public obloquy and scorn of 
the people of the United States. [Man- 
ifestations of applause in the galleries.) 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to say that I did not know that 
such a resolution was now pending be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
but I do know that all during the last 
session one was before the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, after having been 
passed out of another committee; it was 
called up on the floor of the Senate, and 
we inquired about it, time and time again, 
but we never could get any action on it. 
This time, apparently, it is before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. A sub- 
committee has been appointed, but noth- 
ing has been done about it. 

I agree exactly with the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jonnson]. He stated, in 
more eloquent terms than I could, the 
reasons why this propaganda should be 
shown up. I call attention to the fact, 
as I have done before on the floor of the 
Senate, that Sir George Paish came over 
here and openly boasted that the propa- 
ganda was going to start again in the 
United States and said that it was going 
to roll up like the waves of the ocean. 
We have seen it happen right here in 
this country. We have seen, as a result, 
every means and agency of propaganda 
started on its way in the United States. 
Yet here in the Senate of the United 
States we are unable to get an investi- 
gation. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY] is the majority leader, a man 
whom we all respect. All he has to do 
is to say the word, and that resolution 
will come out of the committee. There 
is not anybody upon the floor of the 
Senate who does not know that if the 
Senator from Kentucky would say the 
word the resoluticn would be reported 
out, and we would get an investigation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
is net a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and he probably does 
not know that every member of that 
committee is a strong individualist who 
has his own beliefs and asserts them, and 
votes as he pleases. 

It is all right for Senators to try to 
shove on my shoulders the responsibility 
for lack of action in the committee. I 
am willing to assume my part of it; but 
I am not entirely responsible for the 
attitude of all the members of the com- 
mittee on that subject, any more than 
on any other subject. But whenever an 
investigation is ordered by the Senate of 
the United States—and I hope that if 
there is one it will be ordered by the 
Senate, and not carried on, as some other 
investigations have been carried on, with- 
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out any order or instructions or authority 
from the Senate—that it will investigate 
not only foreign propaganda, not only 
how much money has been spent by Ger- 
many or England or Russia, if they have 
spent any, but how much has been spent, 
and who got it, by any organization in 
the United States whichis actively under- 
taking to influence legislation and influ- 
ence the attitude of the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Abso- 
lutely. Oh, if we could only do that, and 
if we could only develop the individuals 
who have spent it, and if we could only 
develop the amount of propaganda that 
has been paid for by Great Britain in this 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator em- 
phasizes Great Britain, but why does he 
not emphasize the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had to drive a 
German consul out of .ne United States 
because of his own propaganda and the 
use of his own consulate, and that from 
here he went to South America in order 
that he might be active there, and that 
from South America he went to China, 
or Japan, or somewhere else? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; we 
drove him out of the United States; did 
we not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, he left. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We 
drove him out? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
Lord Halifax sit in this city at present, 
driving out anybody else? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Lord Halifax did not 
drive this man out; and if Lord Halifax 
sat anywhere near the consultations that 
resulted in his expulsion, I have no in- 
formation about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Neither 
have I. I have no information about it, 
but I see his activities daily in the public 
press, and I see his handiwork daily in the 
public press, and I, therefore, have a right 
to conclude that he is doing his duty as 
an ambassador and as the representative 
of Great Britain, 

Mr. McFARLAND obiained the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Referring to the re- 
marks made a moment ago by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mi. AIKEN], I wish 
simply to make an observation. 

It seems to me the Senator from Ver- 
mont rather unfairly sought to lay upon 
the shoulders of the President of the 
United States personally the responsibil- 
ity for the death cf the men on the 
Reuben James, which was attacked last 
night, presumably by a German subma- 
rine. We have not received the full de- 
tails of that incident. Nobody knows 
exactly what happened, except that the 
destroyer was west of Iceland and was 
attacked. 

I am not going into a discussion of 
the merits of the controversy over our 
occupation of Iceland. The President of 
the United States, I think with the over- 
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whelming approval of the American 
people, and with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the Members of Congress, who 
represent the people, sent a contingent 
of our forces to Iceland in order that the 
German Reich, or Hitler’s forces, might 
not be in a position to take possession of 
Iceland and use it as a jumping-off place 
to the Western Hemisphere. I realize 
that that action was a matter of contro- 
versy, and it was an action about which 
sincere and earnest men may disagree; 
but certainly the President of the United 
States had more right to take that ac- 
tion, and to announce that anything west 
of Iceland was a portion of the Atlantic 
Ocean that constituted the defensive 
waters of the United States than Hitler 
had to take a map and pencil and draw 
an area 1,600 miles one way and 1,500 
miles another way and announce to the 
world that ships could not come in there. 

We all recognize the fact that an effec- 
tive blockade is something recognized by 
international law, and always has been; 
but in order to be a legal blockade it 
must be effective. That means that the 
nation invoking the blockage must be 
in a position to keep ships out. It must 
be an effective blockade by which ships 
cannot enter the ports of the enemy. 
This so-called blockade of northern Eu- 
rope by Hitler has not been effective. It 
is merely a blockade drawn on a map; 
and the President of the United States, 
when he sent our forces to Iceland and 
when he ordered our ships to protect 
the waters between Iceland and the 
United States as a part of the defensive 
waters of this country, was not acting 
in his personal capacity, but was acting 
in his capacity as President of the United 
States. He acted officially. 

I accord to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Arken] full sincerity. I have re- 
spected him since he has been a Member 
of this body, and I hold him in the high- 
est esteem. Just because this incident 
has occurred, however, and we have only 


been able to see the headlines, without 


getting full information regarding it—I 
doubt if the Navy itself has the details— 
it does not seem to me that it is fair to 
the American people for a Senator to 
rise in his place here and charge the 
President of the United States personally 
with responsibility for the death of these 
men, if any of them have died. It might 
as well be said that Woodrow Wilson was 
personally responsible for the death of 
every man who went down to a watery 
grave during the World War, or for the 
death of every man who died on the field 
of battle, or for the death of every man 
who was killed in our expedition into 
Mexico. It might as well be said that 
any President who ordered troops, either 
naval or military, into any area where 
they might subject themselves to risk, 
was personally responsible for their 
death. 

I am sure that upon reflection the Sen- 
ator from Vermont does not wish to 
convey the impression which his words 
conveyed a while ago in the remarks 
which he made, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] has 
been seeking the floor for some time, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Hotman] had the 
floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. May the Senator from 
Vermont have an opportunity to reply 
for just 1 minute to what has been said 
by the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to use only 
a minute, Mr. President, and then I will 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to make a 
very brief observation. 

The Senator from Montana referred to 
movie propaganda. I desire to say to the 
Senator from Montana, as he well knows, 
that a subcommittee was appointed by 
him to determine whether there should 
be an investigation of this kind. When 
these matters are referred to commit- 
tees, there first must appear, and should 
appear, a necessity for an investigation 
before the United States Senate spends 


-a large sum of money for an investiga- 


tion. It is not for me to prejudge the 
matter and say what the subcommittee 
should do, or what the United States Sen- 
ate should do, until the subcommittee 
makes a report. 

I consider it easy to make a charge 
against an industry, and to say that this 
individual or that industry is using prop- 
aganda and making propaganda for one 
thing or another, but it is another thing 
to prove it. 

Mr. President, if we should start out to 
investigate everyone who is using propa- 
ganda, we would be investigating quite 
a few Members of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HOLMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield to me for 
a moment I should like to say a word in 
reply to what the Senator from Arizona 
has stated, and I want to say it, for the 
benefit of the Senator from Kentucky as 
well, for I caught in his remarks some- 
thing he intended for me. I want to cor- 
rect an impression which seems to have 
been given. 

When the resolution was offered in the 
Senate, and was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, providing 
for an inquiry as to whether there should 
be an investigation of the movie indus- 
try, and propaganda by it, I appointed 
a subcommittee for the express purpose 
the Senator from Arizona has indicated, 
to have the subcommittee determine 
whether there was any probability or 
possibility or likelihood that an investi- 
tion should be conducted by the Senate 
of the United States. 

So far as I am concerned, I have not 
attempted to influence either the Sen- 
ator from Arizona or any other member 
of the subcommittee or of the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator 
from Montana understood me to inti- 
mate that he had tried to influence me, 
I wish to correct my statement, because 
the Senator from Montana has not tried 
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to influence me in that regard, or in 
respect to any other matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
I picked out five members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and I 
never knew how one single member of 
that committee stood with reference to 
the proposed investigation. I followed 
the practice which has always been fol- 
lowed in the Committee on Interstate 
S since I have been a member 
of it. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky the fact that when the 
coal investigation resolution was offered 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON], Senator Watson, of Indiana, 
was the Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and I was a new 
member of the committee. Senator 
Watson called before the committee, or 
a subcommittee, witnesses to testify as 
to whether an investigation should be 
recommended by the committee iself. 

Again, when I offered the railroad in- 
vestigation resolution, at the instance 
of some of the Government agencies, I 
called before the committee, or a sub- 
committee thereof, witnesses to testify 
as to whether they thought an investiga- 
tion should be had. We called before 
the committee Jesse Jones, we called 
before the committee Mr. Kennedy, who 
was then head of the S. E. C., we called 
before us witnesses from New York and 
from other places, to testify as to the 
necessity of the proposed investigation. 

Time and time again we have done the 
same thing. The same practice was fol- 
lowed by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry some years ago when there 
was before the committee the question 
as to whether we should investigate the 
cotton-textile industry, and the condi- 
tions among the employees in the mills, 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] appointed a subcommittee, and 
hearings were held on the question 
whether there should be an investigation. 
In the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the La Follette committee, exactly 
the same practice was followed, 

But when we come to touch the movie 
industry, it is one of the most powerful, 
and, I say advisedly, one of the most 
corrupt industries in the United States 
today. If there is any question upon that 
issue, I am prepared to bring statements 
before the Senate showing it to be true, 
though I have no desire to do that. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. PEPPER addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

* HOLMAN. I decline to yield fur- 
er. 

Mr. AIKEN, Will not the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will surrender the 
floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I withdraw my request, 

Mr. HOLMAN. May I proceed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that I be not interrupted further. 

No Senator approaches a determina- 
tion of his vote on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 237 to repeal the Neutrality Act of 
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1939, and the several amendments to it 
which have been offered, with a more 
solemn appreciation of his awful respon- 
sibilities to the American people than 
I do. 


I am a member of the Senate Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs and Appropri- 
ations, and the subcommittees of the Ap- 
propriations Committee having charge of 
naval and deficiency appropriations, and 
the subcommittee for Strategic and 
Critical Minerals of the Military Affairs 
Committee, as well as having other com- 
mittee responsibilities. I have been dili- 
gent in my duties incident to these com- 
mittee assignments. I have spent much 
of the past 100 days in attendance on 
Senate committees on the west coast, and 
I have visited a number of airplane 
bases, depots, and landing fields there, as 
well as bombing fields, munition dumps, 
forts, cantonments, proposed sites for 
further military developments, and so 
forth, in order to get first-hand and ac- 
curate information on the program for 
national defense. I have studied the 
testimony offered before committees 
which have considered the problems with 

. Which our Government is now con- 
fronted. I have conversed personally 
with the heads of the several depart- 
ments which most directly plan and 
supervise the program for national de- 
fense. I have listened attentively to the 
speeches of the several learned and pa- 
trictic Senators on both sides of this 
Chamber who have preceded me. I have 
no prejudices on this subject, and no 
commitments. Ireserve always the right 
to cast my vote ultimately in accordance 
with my final judgment. 


Always I am for my country, right or 
wrong. It is unfortunate that the Pres- 
ident and his war party insist upon put- 
ting us in the wrong; but if the majority 
of the Senate and the Congress decide to 
support the contentions of the war 
party, I shall abide by that decision, and 
give my wholehearted and loyal support 
to the success of the adopted policy of 
government, whatever it may be, just as 
I have aided in the adoption of every 
authorization and appropriation recom- 
mended and calculated to accomplish 
adequate national defense at the earliest 
possible moment. At this time I have 
yet to learn of the head of a single de- 
partment, other than a Cabinet member, 
who believes we are now prepared to 
engage in a successful war or who adyo- 
cates engaging in activities which would 
preface our entrance into the European 
war. 


It is no secret that our military forces 
have neither a sufficient number of 
trained officers or men, nor are they 
equipped with the necessary quantity of 
arms, machines, devices, munitions, or 
matériel with which to fight a victorious 
war. 


On account of the strikes which have 
well-nigh paralyzed the productive efforts 
of those industries engaged on contracts 
to supply our Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
with munitions of war, we cannot con- 
tinue to arm and supply England and 
also arm our own forces at the same time. 
If we divert to our own uses.the limited 
armament supplies now being produced 
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in our country, we must curtail or stop 
aiding England by making such military 
supplies available to England. What can 
England effect in defense of herself or in 
our aid without arms? 


Modern warfare is waged by the use of 
complicated engines of war—to operate 
and use which requires trained techni- 
cians. These modern engines of war are 
absolutely useless to men untrained in 
the operation of them. The untrained 
man could not fly the best bomber made 
if it were given to him; nor could he put 
to effective use the guns, bomb sight, and 
armaments with which it is equipped. 
The same facts are present in regard to 
the operation and use of mechanized 
heavy and light artillery and mechanized 
cavalry. 


Let us see what the effective condition 
of our Navy is with respect to engaging 
in offensive rather than defensive war- 
fare. I quote from the recent utterances 
on that subject by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Wars], chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, as 
they appear in the Recor of October 28. 
I believe there is no higher authority on 
the subject of naval affairs than the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts: 


In addition to completing the extensive new 
building program of naval vessels, there is 
much additional work to be done in order 
to improve the efficiency of our Navy. Three 
of our battleships must have their guns ele- 
vated in order to be a match for modern 
battleships; a large number of our naval 
vessels must be adequately equipped with 
means to oppose air attacks and protect them- 
selves from air attacks, and only recently 
$300,000,000 has been authorized for this sole 
purpose; the naval aircraft we had on hand 
when the war broke out in Europe were not 
equipped with self-sealing gas tanks, and did 
not have sufficient armor to protect the pilots 
nor guns of sufficient size; we must be sure 
that these defects are corrected; we must 
make sure also that all of our vessels are 
equipped with the most modern devices for 
detecting the presence of submarines and air- 
craft and with proper weapons for attacking 
them. 


I quote further from the remarks of 


the Senator from Massachusetts: 
I do think, however, proud as we are of 


our superb Navy, I should issue a warning 


to my fellow countrymen. Our Navy from 
its very inception has been built on the theory 
that it would be used as a defense barrier to 
prevent attack or invasion of our country. 
There is a difference between a navy designed 
to roam throughout the seas and ready to 
engage and attack anywhere and everywhere 
it may meet a hostile naval force and one 
designed to protect our own country. An 
illustration of this was our unwillingness to 
provide adequate and impregnable fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific at Guam and in the Phil- 
ippines. A navy cannot operate efficiently far 
from its own bases. Up to date we have not 
provided ourselves with the necessary secure 
overseas bases from which our fleet and air 
forces can operate, and we are not now ready 
to wage war effectively in far distant waters 
and far from our own shores. This clearly 
indicates that today our Navy is not prepared 
and is not of sufficient strength to police the 
entire world. We can, however, unquestion- 
ably maintain and indeed we have today, a 
Navy that will keep us safe from invasion 
and assure peace and prosperity for our 
people, 


In authorizing the arming of our mer- 
chant vessels we do not protect them 
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from destruction by attack by hostile 
war airplanes, submarines, commerce de- 
stroyers, and war vessels; but, on the con- 
trary, the arming of our merchant vessels 
invites attack because they no longer are 
innocent, peaceful vessels engaged upon 
legitimate errands of commerce, but such 
vessels when armed become armed ves- 
sels seeking combat wherever it may be 
found. 

I believe a Federal financial debacle of 
the most serious nature is developing 
rapidly due to a decade of Federal defi- 
cits. No longer is any thought given to 
income-balancing expenditures in any 
branch or detail of Federal Government. 

While the attention of our people is 
being diverted by the spectacular and ex- 
citing scenes of a foreign war in Europe, 
our own Government is being undermined 
by reckless and irresponsible financial op- 
erations and executive usurpations of 
Federal authorities. 

The situation daily becomes more com- 
plicated and ominous. I believe the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act now would 
intensify rather than relieve the situa- 
tion. Therefore, it is my present inten- 
tion to vote against the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. 

The feelings of the people have been so 
stimulated by propaganda urging actions 
which, in my opinion, will inevitably de- 
velop into war, that the situation is be- 
coming very tense throughout the coun- 
try. This situation is reflected to me in 
my correspondence and in anger-inspired 
newspaper articles and editorials which 
come to my attention. I find encourage- 
ment in the following lines quoted from 
Kipling’s poem, If: 

If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
you. 

But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 

And te don't look too good, nor talk too 

se. 


* * > * * 


Yours is the earth and everything that's in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a man, my 
son! 


Recently I have read the Journal of 
Arthur Young, a British farmér, which he 
wrote while traveling in France and Italy 
prior to and at the time of the French 
Revolution in 1789. He makes many ob- 
servations which are appropriate to the 
present similar situation in America. 
Amongst others I quote the following 
sentences, because I believe the present 
situation in our country is similar to the 
situation in France immediately prior to 
the French Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic era: 

Thus it is in revolutions one rescal writes 
and a hundred thousand fools kelieve. 
* The people are thus kept in a con- 
tinual ferment. * * Of such materials 
are all mobs made, so impossible is it to sat- 
isfy in moments like these when the heated 
imagination dresses every visionary project 
of the brain in the bewitching colors of 
liberty. * * * Civil war must be the re- 
sult. * * + When once they find any 
other means of subsistence than that of 
honest labor, everything will be to be feared. 

* Or attempt, from theory, to frame 
e absolutely speculative: * * » 
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full in the teeth of what he had ordained be- 
fore. He will never more know 
where to stop or what to refuse 
But the stumbling block * * * is the 
situation of the finances which cannot pos- 
sibly be restored. * * 

The dispensations of Providence seem to 
have permitted the human race to exist only 
as the prey of tyrants, as it has made pigeons 
for the prey of hawks. 


+ > Training the orphans of soldiers 
to be soldiers themselves. 

* © Persons who wished for no better 
government than one whose abuses were the 
chief foundation of their fortunes. 


* © è Like angling, incessant expecta- 
tion and perpetual disappointment. 

All seem to think that something extraordi- 
nary will happen; and a v bankruptcy is not at 
all uncommon. * * 


One opinion pervaded the whole company, 
that they are on the eve of some great revo- 
lution in the government; that everything 
points to it; the confusion in the finances 
great; with a deficit impossible to provide 
for * +; no minister existing, or to be 
looked to in or out of power, with such de- 
cisive talents as to promise any other remedy 
than palliative ones. * * 

* » +» Would a bankruptcy occasion a 
civil war and a total overthrow of the gov- 
ernment? 

Economy is the first virtue. Without it 
genius is a meteor, victory a sound, and all 
courtly splendor a public robbery. 

These people have the true monopolizing 
ideas; they would involve four-and-twenty 
millions of people in the certain miseries of 
a war rather than see the interest of those 
who consume fabrics preferred to the inter- 
est of those who make them. 


* * è The populace have been blown 
up to violence by every art of deception and 
even by money distributed for that purpose. 

Thus it is for ever and ever! The same 
follies, the snme blundering, the same igno- 
rance. © * 

* + œ Nor do I believe it will be possible 
for the present government to last half a 
century longer unless the clearest and most 
decided talents are at the helm. 

What a stupid and ridiculous regulation to 
lay obstacles on the supply in order to be 
better supplied. 

+ > œ But that the errors he was guilty 
of, for want of some settled plan, have been 
the cause of all the dilemmas experienced 
since. 

+ „ 7 the spectators in the galleries 
are allowed to interfere in the debates by 
clapping their hands and other noisy ex- 
pressions of approbation; this is grossly inde- 
cent; it is also dangerous, for if they are per- 
mitted to express approbation, they are, by 
parity of reason, allowed expressions of dis- 
sent; and they may hiss as well as clap, 
which it is said they have sometimes done; 
this would be to overrule the debate and in- 
fluence the deliberations. 


+ © œ the audience in these galleries 
are very noisy; they clap when anything 
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pleases them, and they have been known to 
hiss, an indecorum which is utterly destruc- 
tive of freedom of debate. 


* * n my opinion, he missed it com- 
pletely and threw that to the chance of the 
winds and waves to which he might have 
given impulse, direction, and life. 


* è + men who, from the violence and 
conflicts of the moment, find themselves in a 
position and of an importance that results 
merely from public confusion, will take effec- 
tual care to prevent the settlement, order, 
and peace which, if established, would be a 
mortal blow to their consequence; they 
mount by the storm and would sink in a calm. 


+ * > that if they proceeded much fur- 
ther in such a plan, destroying everything but 
establishing nothing, they would at last 
bring the kingdom into such confusion that 
they would even themselves be without power 
to restore it to peace and order; and that 
such a situation would, in its nature, be on 
the brink of the precipice of bankruptcy and 
civil war. 


I asked them in which of their wars they 
had wanted men. I demanded whether they 
had ever felt any other want than that of 
money. And whether the conversion of a 
million of men into the bearers of muskets 
would make money more plentiful. I asked 
if personal service was not a tax. 


mankind are always best when 
not too much governed. 


+ + œ the knavery of those who bor- 

rowed, and the folly of those who lent; per- 
petuating taxes that took money from in- 
dustrious people, in order to give it to Idle 
ones. 


Everything in this world depends on gov- 
ernment. 


That is the end of my quotation with 
respect to the conditions in France which 
preceded the French Revolution. I think 
it is very appropriate to the present sit- 
uation in our own country. 

The question now before us, it seems 
to me, is not only what we would like to 
do but that absolutely vital question— 
what can we do? 

There is a further fact which demands 
our most serious consideration—our Goy- 
ernment is being undermined from with- 
in by subversive forces, irregular and 
unconstitutional administrative proce- 
dures and financial chaos which, in my 
opinion, are menacing the future safety, 
prosperity, and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people even more than does the for- 
eign war in Europe and Asia. Let us not 
now make more complex our already 
complicated and difficult national prob- 
lems. 

It seems to me that human nature 
never changes. It ever remains the same. 
It is now as it was centuries ago, when the 
Israelites, after despoiling the Egyptians, 
fled beyond the Red Sea. 

Let me read a few verses—Leviticus 
Xvi: 21, 22—from the Old Testament: 


21. And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
sins, putting them upon the head of the 
goat, ard shall send him away by the hand of 
a fit man into the wilderness. 
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22. And the goat shall bear upon him all 
their iniquities unto a land not inhabited; 
and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness. 


As the discussions and debates of this 
Congress progress, it appears to me that 
the President and the war party are 
using the terrible, unspeakable Hitler for 
the purpose of washing out all their sins, 
faults, and incompetencies of public ad- 
ministration, as Aaron did the ill-smell- 
ing goat of Holy Writ. 

Let us learn from the experiences of 
those who have preceded us in similar 
situations. “Forewarned is forearmed.” 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” “It is better to be sure than 
sorry.” Let us confine our efforts solely 
to the safety and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I shall vote against the repeal of the 
neutrality law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope there will be a good attendance of 
Senators tomorrow, because several very 
eminent Senators will speak, and I am 
sure, will contribute to the information 
of Senators who may attend. It being 
Saturday, of course, newspapers will give 
those who speak a very good play. I 
hope many Senators will be present so 
that there will be no doubt of our having 
a quorum, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, does that mean that we are 
to have a session tomorrow? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what it 
means. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. All day? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Are 
Senators expected to be present 
throughout the day? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We hope so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
not; 


I fear 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
bock in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations in the Army, a convention, and 
notes of exchange relating to a treaty, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
He ad of postmasters be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


That completes the calendar. 
RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 49 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, November 1, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 31 (legislative day of Oc- 
tober 27), 1941: 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THe UNITED STATES 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. David Phillip Hardy, Coast Artillery 
Corps (National Guard of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Harry Hubbard Johnson, Cavairy 
(National Guard of the United States). 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Col. Myron Cady Cramer, Judge Advocate 
General's Department, to be the Judge Advo- 
cate General, with the rank of major general, 
for a period of 4 years from date of accept- 
ance, with rank from December 1, 1941, vice 
Maj. Gen, Allen W. Gullion, the Judge Advo- 
cate General, whose term of office expires 
November 30, 1941. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 

Maj. Gen. Allen Wyant Gullion (colonel, 
Judge Advocate General’s Department), the 
Judge Advocate General, for temporary ap- 
pointment as major general in the Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
section 127a, National Defense Act, as 
amended by an act of Congress apprcved 
September 9, 1940, with rank from December 
1, 1941. 

TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 

Brig. Gen. Russell Peter Hartle (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Hale Frank (colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. William Hanson Gill (lieutenant enlo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Joseph Dorst Patch, Infantry. 

Col. Frank Cadle Mahin, Infantry. 

Col. Harold Francis Loomis (lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Dale Durkee Hinman (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Col. LeRoy Lutes, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. John Shirley Wood (lieutenant colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Breitling Coulter (lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Vincent Meyer, Field Artillery. 

Col. John Benjamin Anderson (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States, . 

Col. Paul John Mueller (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Ambrose Robert Emery, Infantry. 

Col. Otto Frederick Lange (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Thompson Lawrence, Infantry. 

Col. Edwin Pearson Parker, Jr. (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States, 
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Col. Waldo Charles Potter, Field Artillery. 

Col. Charles Morton Milliken (lieutenant 
colonel, Signal Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Col. Elmer Edward Adler (major, Air 
Corps; temporary Heutenant colonel, Alr 
Corps), Army of the United States, 


CONFIRMATICNS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 31 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Edgar C. E. Kinderman, Avondale. 
Lucye L. Horan, Inspiration. 


James E. Harris, Mayer. 
Pratt E. Udall, Springerville. 


KENTUCKY 


Mary S. Chaffin, Grayson. 
Emma L. Lucas, Manchester. 


MAINE 


Edwin M. Moore, Ellsworth. 
Ethel B. Batson, West Jonesport. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Leslie A. Edinger, Emlenton, 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, minister 
of the Foundry Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O, Thou Eternal Father of us all, for 
this dedicated moment we would lift our 
lives, our duties, and our tasks into the 
white light of Thy presence. In this 
revered chamber of national deliberation 
and decision we pray for clean hands, 
pure hearts, unbiased minds, and wise 
action that this Nation, amid confusions 
and perplexities, may find its way to bet- 
ter and juster days. 

Keep us from selfish living in a dan- 
gerous and difficult time. Save us from 
the hatred and prejudice that blow like 
a tempest across the world. For every 
echo of the world’s evil tempers within 
our own hearts we repent in sackcloth 
and ashes. Save us from the mean ex- 
cuses of expediency, the cheap defenses 
of self-deceit, when we fall short of our 
own ideals. Broaden the areas of our 
sympathies exposed to the world’s woes. 
May we blaze with indignation at selfish 
strength that strangles weakness and co- 
ercive might that crushes freedom. 

Deliver us from discouragement and 
cynicism by the radiant faith that the 
way of the Republic is down no fatal slope 
but up to sunnier heights and wider vistas 
of an illumined freedom which shall yet 
flame as a beacon of hope for the whole 
world. Thou who through storm and 
night art still guiding and guarding our 
national destiny, to Thee aloud we cry, 
“God save the state.” We ask it all 
in Gs name which is above every name. 

en. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BaRKLEYW and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, October 31, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Nye 

Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Peace 

Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Russell 
Barbour Hatch Schwartz 
Barkley Hil: Shipstead 
Bilbo Holman Smathers 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Butter La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McNary Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Murdock White 

Doxey Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris 


Mr, HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] is detained on important pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HERRING], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean], the Senators from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE and Mr. TYD- 
mncs], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. REYNOLDS], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Roster], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. SPENCER] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
following Senators are necessarily ab- 
sent: 

The Senator rrom Maine IM.. BREW- 
ster], the Sena‘or from Ohio [Mr. Bur- 
ton], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED], and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four 
Senatcrs have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PUBLIC LANDS IN CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA FOR 
INDIANS OF Fort MOJAVE RESERVATION 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to reserve certain public domain 
lands in California and Nevada for the use 
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and benefit of the Indians of the Fort Mojave 

Reservation (with an accompanying paper); 

to the Committee on Public Lands and 

Surveys. 

AMENDMENT OF ACTS AUTHORIZING APPROPRIA- 
TION OF NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS FOR PUR- 
CHASE OF LANDS 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend the acts of August 26, 1935 

(49 Stat. 866), May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 347), 

June 13, 1938 (52 Stat. 699), and June 25, 1938 

(52 Stat. 1205), which authorize the appro- 

priation of receipts from certain national for- 

ests for the purchase of lands within the 
boundaries of such forests, to provide that 
any such receipts not appropriated or appro- 
priated but not expended or obligated shall 
be disposed of in the same manner as other 
national forest receipts, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and re- 

ferred as indicated: 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Reading, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale 
of alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
and to provide fcr the suppression of vice in 
the vicinity of military camps and naval es- 
tablishments; to the table. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Mount 
Pleasant and vicinity in the State of Mich- 
igan, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to remove the marketing penalties on the 
products of American agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution of the council of the city of 
Lincoln Park, Mich., favoring the prompt en- 
actment of legislation to provide for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution of the Greater Detroit and 
Wayne County Industrial Union Council, De- 
troit, Mich., favoring the infliction of proper 
punishment upon such persons and govern- 
mental units as are responsible for the 
lynching, beating, etc., of certain soldiers on 
active duty in various States of the Union; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution of the board of supervisors of 
Chippewa County, Mich., favoring the tak- 
ing of certain necessary steps for the protec- 
tion of the Soo locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Saginaw, 
Mich., praying for repeal of the neutrality law 
and the extension of full aid to the Allies; 
to the table. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against repeal or modi- 
fication of the existing neutrality law; to the 
table. 

A resolution of the Senate of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Resolution 61 
“Resolution for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of the American farmer in 
the event any ceiling is placed upon farm 
prices 
- “Whereas the constantly mounting cost of 
living in America, resulting from the infia- 
tionary tendency of the economic structure 
of this country, has created a threat to the 
agricultural economics of the Nation; and 
“Whereas newspaper reports and official 
communications from the National Capital 
indicate a possibility that Federal action will 
be taken to place a ceiling upon the prices 
of products produced on the American farms 
without placing compensating ceilings upon 
the prices the farmers and others will be 
Tequired to pay for labor and commodities; 
and 
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“Whereas any such inequitable distribu- 
tion of the burden of supporting the eco- 
nomic structure of the Nation would be 
highly detrimental to the American farmer 
and would result in his being compelled to 
produce farm products at prices below the 
compensating standard of production costs: 
And be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the senate memorialize 
Congress to safeguard the interests of the 
American farmer by requiring that in the 
event any ceiling is placed upon farm prices 
that similar ceilings be placed upon the 
commodities and labor the farmer must pur- 
chase to properly produce food for the Amer- 
ican people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each Michigan Member of 
Congress and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate on October 10, 
1941.“ 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 66 


“Concurrent resolution urging the national 
leadership of both political parties to give 
full aid and assistance to those countries 
fighting Hitler 
“Whereas it is clearly recognized by the 

people of the State of Michigan that freedom 

throughout the world will not be possible un- 
til forces of Adolf Hitler and his partners 
in crime are completely smashed; and 

“Whereas to accomplish full production 
toward this end it is necessary that the fullest 
degree of national unity be realized; and 

“Whereas it is necessary that all those en- 
gaged in dividing the people by acts of anti- 
semitism and discriminations and by disrupt- 
ing the production of the country by anti- 
labor acts of employers and unnecessary 
strikes by labor, should be condemned and 
exposed as tools of Hitler; Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That on this 10th 
day of October 1941 urge the national leader- 
ship of both political parties do everything in 
their power to give full aid and assistance 
to those countries fighting Hitler and that 
we urge the citizens of Michigan, the hub of 
national defense, to outproduce Hitler as pro- 
duction is the key to modern warfare; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the people of this 

State to remember the American slogan, 'E 

pluribus unum.’ In unity there is strength 

by dropping all their petty differences and 

working together to maintain freedom as did 

our early American forefathers in their fight 

for freedom; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we condemn antisemitic 
propaganda and that we condemn all those 
engaged in disrupting the production by un- 
fair acts of either labor or management; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
our Senators and Representatives, and that 
this be published as a proclamation of public 
interest 


“Chas. C. Diggs, Ben Carpenter, M. Har- 
old Saur, O. W. Bishop, Joseph A. 
Baldwin, Geo. P. McCallum, Ches- 
ter M. Howell, Earl L. Burhans, 
Carl F. DeLano, William C. Birk, 
Elmer R. Porter, James T. Milliken, 
D. Hale Brake, H. F. Hittle, Don 
VanderWerp, Stanley Nowak, Jos- 
eph A. LaFramboise, Charles S. 
Blondy, James A. Burns, E. C. 
Brooks, Robert B. McLaughlin, 
Leo. J. Wilkowski, Ernest G. Nagel, 
D. Stephen Benzie, Clarence A. 
Reid, J. T. Hammond, Earl W. 
Munshaw, J. T. Logie, Herman H, 
Dignan, Gilbert Isbister, Leonard 
J. Paterson, 
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“Adopted by the senate on October 10, 
1941 


“Adopted by the house of representatives 
on October 10, 1941.” f 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. HILL presented resolutions adopted 
by the final session of the Continental 
Congress for Freedom, at Washington, 
D. C., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 1 

Our mightiest armament is the idea that 
is America—the concept that men are created 
equal. This idea has been the birthright of 
all in our land, the goal of all in many lands. 
It has lighted the way of mankind for more 
than a century and a half. It is a moral 
force greater than any army or armada. 
Brought to bear, it always has and always 
will make tyrants blanch. 

We assert that unflinching allegience to this 
concept of freedom is our certain way of 
crushing the Nazi onslaught upon it. Alle- 
giance to it means willingness to fight and die 
for it. There is not cut-rate choice between 
freedom and slavery, and we know by the 
grief we witness that half the world is already 
enslaved. 

As delegates to the Continental Congress 
for Freedom, we pledge ourselves, our hearts, 
our lives to the preservation of the Amer- 
ican idea, and pray that it will pervade the 
world, 

We rededicate ourselves to the proposition 
that our democracy at home must ever be 
strengthened by practical devotion to its 
principles. We declare that this is a two- 
front struggle in which our example in the 
practice of democracy is as vital as our share 
in the actual conflict. We say that we can- 
not oppress our neighbor at home, impose 
unjust burdens upon the weak, seek material 
advantage in this emergency, allow politics 
to sway us, or permit religious or racial 
prejudices to divide us, without sharing part 
of the guilt for the plight of mankind. We 
will tolerate no touch of the fascist spirit in 
America. 

We therefore call upon all our fellow citi- 
zens and upon the Congress from this mo- 
ment forward to bear these high considera- 
tions ever in mind. We call especially upon 
our representatives in Congress to be repre- 
sentative in truth in both this sense and in 
the sense of showing courage in facing the 
awful facts of our time. We submit these 
considerations to our Commander in Chief 
and pledge to him our support in his leader- 
ship of the fight for freedom. 

Resolution 2 

We ask for the immediate repeal of the 
Neutrality Act because it is helping Hitler 
to win this war. We have never urged action 
against Hitler by saying such action would 
keep us out of war because we honestly feel 
that any effective resistance against nazi- 
ism means war. Now in urging the repeal of 
the Neutrality Act we know that when our 
ships loaded with American goods are taken 
into belligerent ports by the American Fleet, 
Hitler will fight back. This will mean war 
and a declaration of war will and should 
follow. We believe that unless we act soon 
it will be forever too late, because Hitler- 
ism cannot be beaten by halfway measures 
and the fight for freedom cannot be won by 
the half-hearted. 


Resolution 3 
Let it be the sense of this congress that we 
declare war on Nazi Germany. 
REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECU- 
TIVE PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
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examination and recommendation 37 
lists of records transmitted to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States, 
which appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted re- 
ports thereon pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 


on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Sundry postmasters. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. REYN- 
oLos) introduced a bill (S. 2026) to 
provide for the posthumous appoint- 
ment to commissioned grade of certain 
enlisted men and the posthumous pro- 
motion of certain commissioned officers, 
which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PROCEEDING RELATING TO SENATOR 
FROM NORTH DAKOTA—LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. HATCH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 186), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 81 and Senate Reso- 
lution 167, seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session, agreed to on March 10, 1941, and 
September 15, 1941, respectively, relating to 
the proceeding now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to deter- 
mine whether WILLIAM LANGER is entitled to 
retain his seat in the Senate, is hereby in- 
creased by $5,000. 


FERDINAND AUGUST FRIEDRICH 

[Mr. BARBOUR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
felicitating Ferdinand August Friedrich, 
managing editor of the Paterson Morning 
Call, of Paterson, N. J., upon his service of 
50 years in the newspaper field, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF REGULAR 

VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION 

Mr. SCHWARTZ asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the educa- 
tional program adopted by the Regular Vet- 
erans’ Association at its fifth national con- 
vention, which appears in the Appendix.] 

MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GREEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be compelled 
to leave the Chamber, prcbably, before 
the day’s business is concluded. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the busi- 
ness of the day shall have been con- 
cluded, the Senate stand in recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 

jection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; 
there is an objection, though I do not 
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know whether it will be of any conse- 
quence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to my unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator’s request was that the Senate 
adjourn until 11 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That the Senate re- 
cess until 11 o’clock on Monday at the 
end of the day’s business; yes. A num- 
ber of speakers wish to address the Sen- 
ate on Monday, and the Senate shall 
have to meet a little early in order to 
accommodate them, unless it runs later 
at night than the Senator from Cali- 
fornia probably would desire. In view 
of the fact that we have been all week on 
this matter, I think we ought to begin 
an hour earlier on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do 
not think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that, of course, an earlier meeting 
can be brought about by motion if the 
Senator objects to my request. At the 
conclusion of the day’s session a motion 
will be made to meet at 11 o’clock on 
Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Very 
well, sir. I shall object to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator may 
vote against it, bu. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But it 
will be only one vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. Very 
well. We will let the matter go over 
until the end of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. GREEN, Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of this country do not want to go 
to war, and neither does the Congress, 
and neither do those who are in favor of 
amending the Neutrality Act. The ques- 
tion is not, however, Shall we go to war? 
The question is rather whether the war 
will come to us. In other words, if we 
do not want war here in America, we 
must make every effort to keep it away 
from here. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
here about keeping out of war. Almost 
all of us want to keep out of war; yet 
here on the floor of the Senate, as well 
as elsewhere, anyone who disagrees with 
a proposal for keeping out of war ac- 
cuses the proposer of trying to get us 
into war. There is no more reason for 
the so-called isolationists making this ac- 
cusation against those who make such 
a proposal than there is for their oppo- 
nents making the same accusation. In 
fact, there is less reason, because in the 
present state of the World War we shall 
run a greater risk by doing nothing than 
by doing something to avert it. 

The most effective means of keeping 
war away from America is to prevent 
Germany from completing her list of con- 
quered European countries; and this can 
best be done by rendering aid to the coun- 
tries that are fighting Germany on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. So, we 
should give all material aid to any na- 
tion fighting Germany and her allies. 
That means not only producing war ma- 
terials for them, but also making certain 
that the materials reach them. It is no 
help to them, and a loss to us, if, after 
producing by the sweat of our brow these 
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war materials, they are sunk in the At- 
lantic Ocean. They are sent to Ger- 
many’s opponents to help them resist the 
invasion of their countries and to pre- 
vent the complete conquest of Europe. 
When that continent is completely con- 
quered, Hitler’s attention will be directed 
to another continent, and America will 
doubtless be that one. 

Hitler’s friends, supporters, and de- 
fenders in America seek to lull the 
American nations in both North and 
South America into a false sense of se- 
curity. They seek to convince us that 
he has no idea of extending his conquest 
into this hemisphere. They have not 
read, or, if they have, they do not un- 
derstand what he has written and spoken 
on the general subject of German world 
domination, or his occasional references 
to America in particular. 

Dr. Rauschning, the former president 
of the Senate of Danzig, and an inti- 
mate friend of Hitler, has written: 


The present war, in the Hitler view, is not 
a final event. It is one of a series of wars 
and uprisings in which no corner of the world 
will be spared by the internal and external 
blows of this revolutionary dynamism. Not 
even America is safe from Hitler’s threat. In 
1933 I dined at Hitler's table and heard his 
views on the United States. He began with 
the idea that, owing to its great social antag- 
onisms, the United States was on the verge 
of a bloody revolution, He intimated that it 
would be easy for him actually to stir up this 
revolution or to stimulate its outbreak. Then 
the United States would never again be in a 
position to help the western democracies of 
Europe. 

Hitler went still further: National social- 
ism and its fuehrer had the mission of making 
a real nation out of America’s conglomera- 
tion of races. He, Hitler, would take over and 
continue Washington's task and transform a 
corrupt moneyed democracy into a true peo- 
ple’s democracy. At the same time the Ger- 
man character of the United States would be 
reestablished. All the German blood that 
has streamed into America would wake up to 
its origin. North America would become a 
German state, closely connected with the 
German Empire in Europe. (See the Amer- 
ican Mercury for December 1939 on p. 386.) 


At another time Hitler went still fur- 
ther into the subject with Dr. Rausch- 
ning, who reports that he said: 


National socialism alone is destined to lib- 
erate the American people from their ruling 
clique and give them back the means of be- 
coming a great Nation. * * + Ishall un- 
dertake this task simultaneously with the 
restoration of Germany to her leading posi- 
tion in America. (See the American Mer- 
cury for August 1940 at p. 398.) 


Listen to Hitler’s own words: 


Latin America—we shall create a new Ger- 
many there. We have a right to this conti- 
nent. * * * We require two movements 
abroad, a loyal and a revolutionary one. Do 
you think that’s so difficult? I think we 
are capable of it. We should not be here 
otherwise. We shall not land troops like 
William the Conqueror and gain Brazil by 
the strength of arms. Our weapons are not 
visible ones. It will be a simple matter for 
me to produce unrest and revolts in the 
United States so that these gentry will have 
their hands full with their own affairs. We 
shall soon have storm troopers in America 
. * + we shall have men whom degen- 
erate Yankeedom will not be able to chal- 
lenge. (From Hitler’s Mein Kampf; as cited 
by Rauschning in The Voice of Destruction. 
See The Nation, March 22, 1941, p. 348.) 
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The New York Times is authority for 
the assertion by Virginio Gayda, one of 
the Axis’ satellites, that Italy and Ger- 
many were forced “to consider their 
frontiers to be the Panama Canal.” (See 
New York Times, February 3, 1939.) 

This statement about frontiers fits in 
with Hitler’s statement in his book, Mein 
Kampf: 

Nature does not know political frontiers. 
She first puts the living beings on this globe 
and watches the free game of energies. He 
who is strongest in courage and industry re- 
ceives, as her favorite child, the right to be 
the master of existence. (See Mein Kampf, 
complete edition, New York, 1939, p. 174.) 


And later in the same book— 


Just as the German frontiers are frontiers 
of chance and temporary frontiers in the 
day’s passing political struggles, so are the 
frontiers of other nations’ domain of life. 
* * State frontiers are man-made and 
can be altered by man, (See same work, 
p. 949.) 

These ideas are summed up in his book 
in the general phrase— 

Germany will be either a world power or 
will not be at all. To be a world power, 
however, it requires that size which nowadays 
gives its necessary importance to such a pow- 
er, and which gives life to its citizens. (See 
same work, p. 950.) 


Last week Mr. Cudahy, our former Am- 
bassador to Poland-and Belgium, ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and reported a conver- 
sation he had had with Hitler when he 
went to see him as a correspondent of 
an American periodical. Mr. Cudahy 
stated that he had told Hitler: 

That there were two main reasons why the 
American people were hostile to the Nazi re- 
gime and to himself. One of them was that 
we felt the Nazi conquest threatened our 
security on this hemisphere, and the next 
was that American business and international 
markets could compete with Germany’s in- 
ternational output. * * * But Mr. Cudahy 
reported that “he laughed at this and he said 
it was fantastic—as fantastic as an invasion 
of the moon.” (See Hearings before Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, pp. 143-144.) 


This remark of Hitler’s is in entire ac- 
cord with his speech before the Reichstag 
on January 30, 1939—about 2 years previ- 
ously—wherein he stated: 

The assertion that national socialism in 
Germany will soon attack North or South 
America, Australia, China, or even the 
Netherlands because different systems of gov- 
ernment are in control of these places, is on 
the same plane as the statement that we 
intend to follow it up with an immediate 
occupation of the full moon. (See Wash- 
ington Post, January 31, 1939, p. 6.) 

You will note that the Netherlands was 
included and that an attack on North 
America and the attack on the Nether- 
lands were equally as fantastic as an in- 
vasion of the moon. Yet the Netherlands 
was wantonly attacked, invaded, and de- 
stroyed. 

Later in the same speech Hitler said: 

Actually the assertion that Germany is 
planning an attack on America could be dis- 
posed of with a mere laugh * * * The 
German Nation has no feeling of hatred to- 
ward England, America, or France; all it 
wants is peace and quiet. (See same refer- 
ence.) 


Germany has given “peace and quiet” 
to France; and, according to our isola- 
tionist friends, he may give it to England, 
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but never to America. We all wish we 
could have peace and quiet, but not the 
kind which descends on a land after Hit- 
ler’s conquest. The isolationists have no 
interest in Europe, but Hitler is no isola- 
tionist, and has a real interest in the 
Western Hemisphere. In the same 
speech he said: 

Germany refrains from any intervention in 
American affairs and likewise decisively re- 
pudiates any American intervention in, Ger- 
man affairs, The question, for instance, as to 
whether Germany maintains economic rela- 
tions and does business with the countries of 
Central and South America concerns nobody 
but them and ourselves. (Same reference.) 


I do not know whether our isolationist 
friends believe that Germany's doing 
business with the countries of South and 
Central America is of “no concern to us.” 
If they do, they agree with Hitler in 
repudiating the Monroe Doctrine. If 
they do not agree with him, are they pre- 
pared to defend the Americas, North, 
Central, and South, against Hitler’s eco- 
nomic or military attacks on them? 

Hitler ended up this notable speech by 
offering some advice to the Members of 
Congress. He said: 


Germany at any rate is a great and sov- 
ereign country and is not subject to the 
supervision of American politicians. Quite 
apart from that, however, I feel that all 
states today have so many domestic prob- 
lems to solve that it would be a piece of 
good fortune for the nations if responsible 
statesmen were to confine their attentions 
to their own problems. (Same reference.) 


Obviously some isolationist Senators 
have accepted his advice and passed it 
along to their hearers at “America First” 
meetings. In spite of all this and much 
more which I might have quoted from 
Hitler and his standard bearers, we keep 
hearing the advice given us to mind our 
own business, that Hitler has no interest 
in America, and if we show no interest in 
him, he will let us alone in peace and 
quiet. Unfortunately, that would be the 
peace and quiet of occupied France. 

Let me conclude this part of my re- 
marks by one more quotation, taken from 
Rauschning’s book, The Revolution of 
Nihilism—Warning to the West: 


Thus at the back of Germany’s continental 
empire stands the will to absolute dominion 
in the world, the technical means of which 
are no longer lacking as hitherto. * * * 
And America is already at the outset of in- 
ternal convulsions produced by a war of 
ideologies. Here, too, a change may easily 
come, incredible as it seems as yet, which will 
convert American opposition into willing 
discipleship. In the National Socialist view 
the political situation in America is unstable 
and can be developed into an outright rev- 
olution; to do this is both a tactical aim of 
National Socialism, in order to hold America 
aloof from Europe, and a political one, in 
order to bring both North and South America 
into the new order. By its ubiquity and its 
tactics of universal menace, National Social- 
ism is preparing to occupy the key positions 
for colonial domination, for domination of 
the great sea routes, and for the domination 
of America and the Pacific. (See New York 
edition, 1939, p. 226.) 


Mr. President, the amendment of the 
so-called Neutrality Act is proposed so as 
to make possible the delivery of war ma- 
terials to nations fighting Hitler. The 
act was a voluntary restraint placed by 
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this country upon itself, lest some un- 
toward incident provoke it to go to war 
against its will. The act proclaimed to 
the world that this country would not 
enforce its undoubted rights under in- 
ternational law, rights which the United 
States had asserted for 150 years and had 
at times fought to enforce. Its passage, 
therefore, emboldened the aggressor 
nations, 

The preamble of the act itself declared 
that this abrogation of the right was 
temporary. It gave no foreigner any ad- 
ditional right. It was simply a self-im- 
posed restraint to be lifted whenever this 
country deemed it to its own best interest 
to lift it. It was an act of appeasement 
toward Hitler in the hope that, if we 
were not only neutral but also willing to 
give up some of our rights as a neutral, he 
would respect our remaining rights. The 
hope has proved futile. On the one hand, 
Hitler has failed to recognize the remain- 
ing rights. He has, time and time again, 
sunk American vessels wherever they 
happened to be. He has even sunk an 
American ship carrying an American flag 
and without cargo off the coast of Africa 
outside of any combat zone defined by 
the President of the United States or by 
Hitler himself. He has even attacked 
American warships, torpedoed them, and 
killed members of their crews. The ap- 
peasement policy has failed in the case 
of every country which has tried it. The 
extreme case was that of the Soviet 
Union, which not only tried appease- 
ment, but formed an alliance with Hitler, 
only to find that without warning he 
turned and struck would be vital blows 
at his nominal friend and ally. So the 
appeasement policy has failed here, too, 
and that reason for the act has gone. 

On the other hand, the American peo- 
ple have not shown that emotional weak- 
ness on which the act was based. They 
have not clamored for war when our 
ships have been sunk and the crews killed. 
They have been aroused to action, but 
they have remained calm. Hitler will 
not attack us, no matter what the provo- 
cation may be, until he is ready to strike, 
and when he is ready he will strike, no 
matter whether our actions have been 
friendly or hostile. America should show 
the same self-restraint. So that reason 
for the passage of the act has gone also. 

In the meanwhile, our hands have been 
tied in our efforts to help both ourselves 
and those who are fighting the dictators 
both across the Atlantic and across the 
Pacific. We cannot exercise our rights 
under international law, and only be- 
cause we have promised ourselves that we 
will not do so. We have by this promise 
to ourselves declared to the world that we 
will not go to the limit of our rights in 
opposing the aggressors and helping their 
victims. ‘The proposed amendment to 
the Neutrality Act merely restores those 
rights. We will, so far as the repeal of 
sections 2, 3, and 6 are concerned, simply 
restore the rights which we have always 
exercised under international law and 
under American law. We will again be 
free to act as free men and assert and en- 
force our rights to the freedom of the 
seas. This does not mean going to war. 
It means simply a reassertion of our 
rights. War may follow, but it is less 
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likely to follow if we repeal these pro- 
visions than if we keep bound by them. 

But those who oppose the repeal say, in 
effect, that the rights which we have not 
exercised are of no particular value to us. 
What good is the freedom of the seas? 
They claim that this abandonment of our 
historic doctrine of freedom of the seas 
has cost us nothing and that it will cost 
us nothing. They claim that this Nation 
does not need to export to or import from 
or have any communication with the 
rest of the world. It is self-sufficient. 
This is the fundamental theory of the 
isolationists’ program. It seems to me, 
therefore, important to give illustrations 
of the falsity of this theory. Here are a 
few: 

a. There is at the present time con- 
siderable chrome now at Port Said, Egypt, 
awaiting shipment to the United States. 
We have American flag ships proceeding 
as far as Suez which are unable to proceed 
to Port Said to load the chrome because 
of restrictions imposed by the Neutrality 
Act. The chrome, therefore, must be 
shipped on foreign flag ships to some 
port where American ships can pick it up, 
or it must be shipped from Port Said to 
the United States in foreign ships. 

b. At the present time there is a supply 
of cork in North Africa which could be 
shipped to this country from Casablanca, 
Morocco. We want the cork, but Ameri- 
can ships are not permitted to go to Casa- 
blanca because of the restrictions im- 
posed by the Neutrality Act. 

c. Americen-flag ships handling de- 
fense material for Egypt, which is neu- 
tral territory, cannot handle commercial 
cargoes for Capetown, Union of South 
Africa, and other similar ports on the 
route there because American flag ships 
with defense materials for neutral coun- 
tries cannot call at ports which are in 
territories associated with any of the bel- 
ligerents on account of the restrictions 
imposed by the Neutrality Act. 

d. American flag ships cannot carry 
defense materials to Australia, and so 
foreign flag ships have to be used instead 
because of the restrictions imposed by 
the Neutrality Act. The same ships bring 
back ores and wools. So they come in 
foreign flag ships instead of American 
flag ships. 

Here are a couple of illustrations 
nearer home: 

e. American flag ships cannot carry 
cargo from the United States to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, or St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
because of the restrictions imposed by 
the Neutrality Act. However, cargo for 
Halifax can be sent by rail originating on 
American railroads. 

f. There is an air base at Clarenville, 
Newfoundland, which is used largely by 
the American and Canadian forces, 
American flag ships cannot carry supplies 
to that base because of the restrictions 
imposed by the Neutrality Act. 

But these illustrations of what has 
happened are of minor importance in 
comparison with illustrations I should 
like to give of what may happen in case 
the restrictions of the Neutrality Act are 
not removed, and events bring about 
other restrictions imposed by either Ger- 
many or Japan, which may extend the 
combat zones farther into regions from 
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which we derive the great bulk of our 
strategic and vital materials. Both those 
nations understand better than do we 
what a source of economic power lies in 
the possession of vital strategic materials 
which America needs. Both of them 
have suffered from the fear, more than 
the fact, that other nations might with- 
hold such strategic materials without 
which they could not wage this war. For 
years they have piled up great reserves 
of such materials as copper, nickel, 
chrome, tungsten, and other war mate- 
rials. When Norway offered a possible 
barrier to the delivery of iron ore she 
was conquered. The same thing would 
have happened to Sweden if she had not 
complied with Germany’s demands, and, 
as a result, Sweden is reduced to a state 
of dependence. The war in Russia has 
already resulted in Germany getting 
control of 60 percent of the latter’s iron 
production and a large part of her re- 
serves of manganese. 

We need manganese here in our great 
steel industries. The great bulk of it 
before the war came from Russia as well 
as from India, from Africa, and from the 
Philippines. We need chromium and 
we are relatively almost as deficient in 
chrome as Germany was before the war. 
Without these our effort to build up a 
national defense cannot be successful. If 
we lose control of the seas, we may be 
cut off from them altogether. So we are 
building up reserves, but they cannot be 
built up to last long enough. These two 
materials essential for our defense would 
be insufficient if we could not keep 
American vessels sailing through the In- 
dian Ocean. If Japan can control the 
Malay Peninsula and the naval base 
which protects the straits at Singapore 
she will control the Indian Ocean. 
Singapore is in a sense a key to our na- 
tional defense. Yet I have heard people 
express indifference as to whether the 
control passed from Great Britain to 
Japan, 

We usually associate Singapore with 
the two valuable materials, tin and rub- 
ber. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
importance of both of these in our de- 
fense production, and also in our ordi- 
nary peacetime industries. Supposing, 
however, we were cut off from them both; 
we are piling up a stock, but it is a great 
question whether it will be sufficient. 

The other day in Fall River, a few 
miles from my own city of Providence, a 
million and one-half dollars’ worth of 
crude rubber was destroyed by fire. The 
danger of fire had been foretold by 
experts and the manner of storing the 
rubber had been adversely criticized, but 
apparently nothing was done to prevent 
this almost irreparable loss. I trust that 
an official report will be made justifying 
this apparent neglect. Just as it is im- 
portant to deliver the war materials we 
manufacture and not have them sunk in 
the Atlantic Ocean, so it is important 
not only to bring from around the world 
these essential materials but also to pro- 
tect them from destruction after they 
get here. Our Government is preparing 
to manufacture rubber substitutes, but 
they will supply only a small part of what 
we are using each year. If these raw ma- 
terials should be cut off from the Dutch 
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East Indies and the Malay States, both 
of which are now threatened by Japan, 
there would be a serious reduction in our 
supplies, which, if continued long, would 
seriously cripple both wartime and peace- 
time production here. 

As to tin, it is true that we import a 
certain amount from Bolivia, but the 
amount contracted for is only about one- 
fourth of what we normally use. So 
for both these and other materials we 
must keep the sea lanes open to Singa- 
pore. 

There are other materials vital to some 
of our industries which we largely im- 
port from overseas, such as minerals like 
graphite and mica, which come to us 
from across Ceylon and Madagascar, and 
so are tied up with the fate of Singapore. 
There is also tungsten, which we need for 
our high-speed steels, and which comes 
down the Burma Road, already threat- 
ened by Japanese occupation of Thailand. 
Not only do we need these and other 
metals from far off Asia, but we also need 
kapok for life-preservers, leather tanned 
by mangrove extracts, palm oil, tapioca, 
and, humorous as it may seem, pig 
bristles, which go into paint brushes of 
every kind. 

Suppose Japan should strike north 
against the Russian Vladivostok, or south 
against the Dutch East Indies, or against 
the English Singapore itself; under the 
terms of the Neutrality Act, the President 
would have to declare the nearby waters 
a combat zone, and under the restrictions 
of that act none of our flagships could 
enter that zone, and we would be de- 
prived of many basic materials necessary 
not only to our ordinary peacetime life 
but also to wartime production. 

The same thing is true of some other 
materials in some other parts of the 
world. The point I am making is that 
we are deeply interested in the fate of the 
places whence come these materials, be- 
cause America is not self-sufficient. 
Without regard to wars or rumors of 
wars and without regard to any political 
considerations, we are vitally interested 
in places far overseas and must protect 
our interest in them for the benefit not 
of the people of those countries but of 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Notwithstanding our dependence in 
these respects on foreign nations we have 
ourselves incomparably rich reserves of 
many other materials. These, with our 
unparalleled industrial plants, must 
tempt plunderers. Our traditions of lib- 
erty and our free institutions serve as 
a constant threat to the ideals of Hitler 
and other aggressors like him. For both 
these reasons, apart from anything they 
may have said or done, or may say or do 
in the future, we must realize that we 
are a natural target for totalitarian ag- 
gressors, Therefore, we must make an 
all-out effort to prepare an adequate na- 
tional defense; and I believe that the re- 
peal of sections 2, 3, and 6 of the present 
misnamed Neutrality Act is a part of such 
defense. : 
te Mr. CLARK of Missouri obtained the 

oor. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 
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Mr. NYE. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams George a Nye 

Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Peace 

Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Russell 
Barbour Hatch Schwartz 
Barkley Hill Shipstead 
Bilbo Ho, man Smathers 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lee ‘Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wellgren 
Connally McNary Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Murdock White 

Doxey Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). Seventy-four Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
_ quorum is present. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, sc far as I can recall, in the some- 
thing over 8 years I have been a Member 
of this body, I have never declined to 
yield to any other Senator who desired 
to interrupt me while I had the floor, for 
questions or otherwise; but the question 
before the Senate today is of such im- 
portance, and my desire to present my 
views upon this matter in as brief and 
orderly a manner as possible is such 
that I request that I be not interrupted 
until I shall have concluded my pre- 
pared remarks, at which time, of course, 
I shall be very glad to yield to any Sen- 
— for any question he may desire to 
as 


Mr. President, never within the mem- 
ory of any of us now living has the Sen- 
ate of the United States been confronted 
with a question so momentous and so 
far reaching as the question which is 
now before us for consideration. It is 
no less than the dread issue of peace or 
war—war not in defense of our home- 
land—an issue upon which any true 
American would gladly shed the last drop 
of his blood and his children’s blood—but 
war around che globe, war for people who 
are not our people, war for territorial oc- 
cupation and aggrandizement in which 
we have no interest and want no interest, 
war for gods which are not our God, 
war for ideologies which in some cases 
we abhor and have the most poignant 
reasons for abhorring. Today we face 
the culmination of that long succession 
of “small decisions” which have steadily 
led us down the path to war. 

While I speak with very great feeling 
or this question, involving as it does the 
whole future and the complete destiny 
of this great Republic, which has af- 
forded, and still affords, the greatest op- 
portunity for free government and social 
progress ever vouchsafed by the Almighty 
to any of the children of men, I also 
speak with great solemnity for the occa- 
sion and with great compassion for those 
who differ with me on these transcend- 
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ent issues. I know that every Senator 
who casts his vote must do so with the 
certainty that events either immediate or 
ultimate may prove him wrong. I pray 
that every Senator may fully realize that 
none of us as patriotic Americans can 
afford to give any consideration what- 
ever to his personal political fortunes, 
but must be governed with an eye single 
to the welfare of our beloved country. 
It is in that spirit that I approach the 
discussion of this great question. 

“These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” as was said by one of the greatest 
patriots of our Revolution, Thomas 
Paine. The issues presented to us today 
are so vast and so incalculable in their 
effect upon the future of our people and 
our free institutions that they should be 
decided not upon partisan adherence, 
not upon real or simulated devotion to a 
glamorous chief, not upon considerations 
of personal political safety or expediency, 
not upon anything other than each Sen- 
ator’s own independent judgment as to 
the very best measures to be taken for 
the preservation of those great institu- 
tions which have come down to us as a 
precious heritage from our fathers, 

I cheerfully, therefore, accord tu every 
other Senator the right and solemn cb- 
ligation which I claim for myself, of 
making up his own mind as to his own 
constitutional duty in this crucial deci- 
sion of our Nation’s history after consul- 
tation with his God, his conscience, and 
the impressive oath of office which each 
of us has taken on that rostrum every 
time any of us has been sworn in as a 
Member of the Senate. Therefore, I do 
not wish to engage in personal recrimina- 
tions with those who differ with me, 
strong as in some cases that temptation 
might ke. 

So it is, Mr. President, that after most 
careful and prayerful consideration, I 
proceed to state the reasons for the faith 
which is within me, the reasons which 
will actuate me in my vote against the 
pending resolution, and more particu- 
larly why I shall oppose the Senate com- 
mittee amendment which so greatly am- 
plifies and so vastly changes the scope 
and intent of the measure as it originally 
passed the House. 

I oppose this resolution, with or with- 
out the committee amendment, because 
I know, as all must know who face the 
facts, that it is intended to be and can 
only be an authorization for a state of 
war—declared or undeclared. The mere 
declaration, a formal declaration, of war 
may only be a lame attempt to comply 
with the Constitution after an actual 
state of war has been created by extra- 
constitutional means. 

Let me say very frankly, at the outset, 
that I was not one of the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate who on last Saturday claimed “sur- 
prise“ to use a legal expression familiar 
to every trial lawyer—upon the intro- 
duction of the Barkley-Connally-George 
amendment, frankly designed to gut the 
whole Neutrality Act, instead of merely 
authorizing the arming of American mer- 
chant ships as provided by the House. As 
a practical realist in parliamentary af- 
fairs, I realized from the beginning that 
it was the intention of the proponents of 
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this measure to emasculate completely 
the Neutrality Act and let down any legal 
restrictions to the creation of an actual 
state of war. I realized that the con- 
trolling element as to the course to be 
pursued would be a purely tactical one 
as to whether, taking into consideration 
the many pledges made by many people, 
the objective could be accomplished at 
one fell swoop, or whether, in order to 
save certain faces, it would be necessary 
to attain the objective in one, two, or 
three bites. 

I was fully aware that it was the in- 
tention of the administration to gut the 
Neutrality Act, either piecemeal or at one 
gulp, as the situation might develop. I 
knew that only two things held back the 
effort to do it at one bite—one, the 
pledges originally ade to the leadership 
of the House not to put their member- 
ship in the hole by extending and essen- 
tially changing the proposition as acted 
on by the House; the other, a doubt as 
to the position of a very eminent and im- 
portant Member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, whose vote they 
correctly conceived to be decisive. These 
two things were never brought together 
until last Friday. But when the House 
leadership agreed to let them go, and one 
particular Senator agreed to go with 
them, the result, so far as the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
concerned, was inevitable. We lost in 
the committee by a singlc vote, although 
on the extension amendment we received 
one vote which we did not expect to get. 

As I say, Mr. President, I claim no sur- 
prise at this action of the committee. 
Certainly, I make no complaint as to the 
action of the committee or of any mem- 
ber of the committee. No one in the 
Senate or out of it has the right to com- 
plain or cavil as to the action of any Sen- 
ator, sworn on ais own oath, 1 casting 
his vote in any way his conscience leads 
him to act on a matter of this vast im- 
portance. I would certainly be the very 
last to do so. 

For myself, I welcome the larger issue. 
I believe that it is far more candid and 
far more honorable for those who favor 
the complete reversal of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States as expressed by 
the Congress and the President in the 
Neutrality Act to advocate frankly the 
complete emasculation of that act than 
to approach it by cringing steps of repeal 
of a section at a time. I would have re- 
garded it as still more candid and more 
honorable if the majority of the commit- 
tee, instead of disemboweling the neu- 
trality law, leaving only its number and 
title, a preamble made utterly mislead- 
ing by the adoption of this committee 
amendment, and a few completely in- 
nocuous sections, had been willing to put 
aside sparring for partisan advantage, 
and had frankly accepted the Willkie 
amendment for outright repeal, which 
has been sponsored by three of Mr. Will- 
kie’s satellites in this body. That would 
be at least a frank, open proposition that 
all may understand. So far as I am con- 
cerned, bitterly as I am opposed to both 
the Barkley-Connally-George amend- 
ment and the Willkie-Bridges-Austin- 
Gurney. proposition, if the latter is of- 
fered as a substitute for the former I shall 
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unhesitatingly vote for repeal rather 
than emasculation. 

The real purpose of the committee 
amendment was disclosed a few days ago 
when the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee was quoted in the 
public press—so far as I know, without 
denial—as having made a very frank 
statement to the effect that he was in 
favor of “leaving a few little gadgets in 
the act, chiefly for purposes of ornamen- 
tation.” If we are to destroy the great 
basic principles of the Neutrality Act for 
the prevention of the occurrence of inci- 
dents which might lead us into war, we 
should at least be willing to do so frankly 
and openly, instead of leaving a mere 
shell to save the face of Representatives 
and Senators who have to face the people 
next year by permitting them to say that 
they did not vote for the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act, but only for its modifi- 
cation. 

The American people in this great 
crisis are at least entitled to frankness. 
When they are about to be called upon 
to make unparalleled sacrifices of blood 
and treasure and of civil liberties, far 
dearer and harder bought than either 
blood or treasure, the very least that 
they have a right to demand is to know 
the truth. Yet never in our history has 
there been sucl. deliberate and effective 
obfuscation of the truth to the great body 
of the people. A distinguished Senator 
the other day quoted a brilliant summa- 
tion of the situation by a brilliant news- 
paperman—himself an interventionist— 
to the effect that “never in our history 
has so much been withheid from so many 
by so few.” 


Therefore, believing as I do that this 
measure is the exact equivalent of a 
congressional authorization for the pur- 
suance of an undeclared war, that this 
is the last chance the Congress will ever 
have to pass upon the determination of 
foreign policy as between war and peace, 
that if we pass this act with the com- 
mittee amendment our next vote will be 
upon the official recognition of a state of 
war already in existence. I think it 
would be far more eligible, far more 
candid, far more honest tc the American 
people if, instead of either the committee 
amendment or the Willkie amendment, 
we were called upon to vote upon an open 
declaration of war, either upon Germany 
alone or upon any of the other nations 
upon which Secretary Knox daily de- 
clares war. 


We hear much of national unity. We 
alldesire national unity—none more 
than I. But national unity can be 
achieved only under constitutional proc- 
esses—not by reckless usurpation of 
power leading to totalitarian govern- 
ment. 


Mr. President, I believe in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence with a de- 
votion and respect secondary only to the 
humility and reverence which I feel for 
the Supreme Being. Next to God Al- 
mighty, who in His infinite wisdom has 
made our fathers and ourselves the re- 
cipients of greater blessings than have 
ever been bestowed on any other people, 
we owe devotion to the institutions which 
have preserved to us these priceless gifts. 
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It matters not whether an American be 
descended in a straight line of Americans 
since the early 1600’s or whether he be 
an American personally born overseas, 
the touchstone of our devotion to our 
country must always be those twin docu- 
ments, which I shall always regard as 
one, the very ark of the coventant of 
our liberties—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Yet today we have Secretary Knox, like 
one suffering from rabies, without any 
constitutional authority whatever, de- 
clearing war on nation after nation, and 
solemnly announcing a hundred-year al- 
liance with Gr-st Britain—merely a pre- 
cursor of Union Now, which simply means 
cur reentrance into the British Empire on 
terms yet to be determined. 

If the United States of America is to 
be plunged into this eternal, infernal 
confiict of European power politics, the 
American people should at least be per- 
mitted to know what they are doing, and 
at least, through their chosen representa- 
tives, have some voice in making the de- 
cision. 

So, in all candor I pose this proposi- 
tion with regard to national unity: If the 
President of the United States, in the 
high responsibility of his great office, be- 
lieves that the safety and welfare of this 
Nation demands that the United States 
should enter this war and be forced to 
send expeditionary forces abroad—as it 
will if the highest British military au- 
thorities are to be believed—then he 
should send a message to Congress ask- 
ing for a declaration of war. If he has 
made pledges to any foreign power, such 
as he somewhet ambiguously intimated 
in his Navy Day speech, the Congress 
should be promptly advised. -He should 
not appreach tke great issue by such steps 
of indirection :s the nullification of the 
Neutrality Act. If this Nation feels that 
it is our duty or our interest to be at war, 
and the Congress so votes, then all Amer- 
icans must loyally adhere to that deci- 
sion and be willing to make any sacrifice 
of blood or lives or treasure to insure the 
success of that war. That would be the 
honest thing to do. That would be to 
pursue the American theory of govern- 
ment. That is the only way in which the 
wishes of our whole people may be tested 
in the absence of any provision for a 
referendum of the people on a declaration 
of war—a measure which I have long 
favored and supported. 

If such a message should be sent and 
a resolution for a declaration of war 
should be offered, or if one of the pro- 
ponents of this measure should be frank 
enough to offer that issue, many millions 
of loyal Americans would oppose it. I, 
from my place on this floor, on my solemn 
cath as a United States Senator, will op- 
pose it with every fiber of my being. We 
will oppose this course because we pas- 
sionately believe that our entrance into 
this war is neither necessary or justifiable 
from the standpoint of our national in- 
terest, but, on the contrary, is suicidal. 
But if our constitutional representatives, 
the Congress, shall see fit to declare war, 
I think I have a right at least in some 
small measure to speak for the millions 
of Americans who now oppose war. Cer- 
tainly I have a right to speak for myself, 
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I say that when national policy has once 
been declared by constitutional measures 
in favor of our perticipation in this bloody 
cataclysm, no Americans will outdo us 
who have opposed the war in eagerness 
to bare our breasts to the storm to win 
the war, no matter what our previcus 
views might have been. That would be 
national unity, and I cannot possibly be 
too emphatic in the statement that no 
one, here or abroad, should ever have the 
faintest doubt of American unity once the 
di is cast for war. If we once go into 
this war, we must burn all bridges behind 
us and go in t: win, even if it takes our 
last man, or, what is far more likely and 
far less important, our last dollar. 

On the other hand, it seems but fair 
to propose that if the President shou'd 
recommend a declaration of war—as the 
whole tenor of his Navy Day speech 
would indicate that he should—and the 
Congress should reject it, as I believe that 
it would, then in the undoubted interest 
of American unity, the President should 
desist from his efforts to edge us into the 
war by small steps and indirection, by a 
constant effort to create incidents by 
which he would be able to inflame the 
People so as to justify a declaration of 
war. If the Congress, as the representa- 
tive of the people, will not declare war, 
then in all good conscience the President 
should muzzle Knox and Stimson and the 
others of his henchmen who constantly 
agitate for war, not one of whom has any 
personal standing or following among the 
American people, except exactly insofar 
as the President’s appointive power has 
given it to him. 

And the President himself shou'd 
abandon those practices calculated to 
clandestinely edge us into war. That 
would be an American methcd of pro- 
cedure. That would be national unity. 
Let us resolutely face that issue—naticnal 
unity. Let me express my solemn con- 
viction that under our form of free gov- 
ernment, as it at least temporarily still 
exists, national unity does not spring 
from a ukase from on high, or from the 
mouthings of such as Knox or Stimson 
or Wickard. It can only result from the 
brave hearts of the American people, 
united in a common purpose, Four-fifths 
of the American people are, I believe, 
opposed to war, and yet it is del:berately 
proposed by the highest in Government 
that we be dragooned into war without 
any further action by Congress or sub- 
mission of the issue to the psople. I 
shall presently show that in the cnly 
opportunity which the people have had 
to pass on the Neutrality Act, they be- 
lieved the President’s protestations in 
its behalf as a means of keeping us out 
of war in his pleas for reelection by 
shattering tradition and electing him to 
the Presidency of the United States for a 
third term. 

Mr. President, the open and deliberate 
purpose of the neutrality legislation, be- 
ginning with the temporary act of 1935, 
continuing through the act of 1936, and 
even in the act of 1939, the destruction 
of which is before us today, was to keep 
this country out of war. Just as the in- 
tended and successful effect of that legis- 
lation has been to keep the Nation out of 
war, the inevitable effect of its repeal or 
destruction by removing the safeguards 
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therein contained will be to get the coun- 
try into war. 

Has the Neutrality Act been success- 
ful insofar as its spirit has been carried 
out in keeping the country out of war? 
On this point we have testimony from 
the highest quarter. Only so short a time 
ago as the very end of his last campaign 
for reelection, on October 24, 1940, in 
an eloquent defense of his first two ad- 
ministrations, constituting a vibrant ap- 
peal for reelection and a pledge to the 
American people as to his conduct in the 
event of his reelection, President Roose- 
velt gave chief credit to the Neutrality 
Act for keeping us out of war. He said: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on ships belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American war- 
ships or soldiers to bail out their invest- 
ments. Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent, and that they must stay out 
of war zones. Was that right? 

In all these ways, we made it clear to every 
American, and to every foreign nation, that 
we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders. 


And that included Iceland. The Pres- 
ident continued: 

These were measures to keep us at peace. 
And through all the years of war since 1935, 
there has been no entanglement, and there 
will be no entanglement. : 


No more forceful statement of policy, 
no more definite pledge for the future, 
was ever made by any American public 
official or candidate for office. And if, 
as the President asserted in 1940, “these 
were measures to keep us at peace,” how 
can it be questioned that their repeal in 
1941 are measures to get us into war? 

In his message to Congress on Septem- 
ber 21, 1939, on the repeal of the arms 
embargo, the President said: 

I say this because with the repeal of the 
embargo this Government clearly and defi- 
nitely will insist that American citizens and 
American ships keep away from the imme- 
diate perils of the actual zones of conflict— 
I believe that American vessels should, as far 
as possible, be restricted from entering 
danger zones. 


This wise expression of policy is now 
to be cast upon the ash heap by the adop- 
tion of the pending measure. 

Only so lately as October 4, 1941, less 
than a month ago, in an article in Col- 
lier’s Magazine, the President said, in 
referring to the act of 1939: 

This time, after a protracted debate, the 
recommendations were adopted, and a new 
neutrality law was passed on November 3, 
1939 * a month and a half after 
my appeal. 

The adoption of these recommendations of- 
fered greater safeguards than we had before, 
to protect American lives and property from 
destruction and in that way tended to avoid 
the incidents and controversies likely to draw 
us into the conflict, as they had done in the 
World War. 


Now, it is proposed by the majority of 
the Foreign Relations Committee—that 
thin red line of one majority—to wipe out 
the “greater safeguards” to which the 
President referred and thereby to pro- 
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mote those “incidents and controversies” 
to which the President also referred as 
“likely to draw us into conflict, as they 
had done in the last World War.” 

In his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on October 13, 
1941, the very bellicose Col. Frank Knox, 
who is so much bedazzled by the transi- 
tory effulgence of his present position 
that he counts that day lost when he does 
not, with the most reckless abandon, de- 
clare war on somebody and create new 
enemies, either foreign or domestic, said 
in referring to the Neutrality Act of 1939: 

In the interest of straight thinking and 
straight doing, we should put a period to 
this piece of national hypocrisy. 


I wonder if this modern Lord Nelson of 
naval strategy meant to include in his 
blanket denunciation of a great national 
policy, the vehement defense of that pol- 
icy by the President of the United States 
in 1940 or the pledges contained in the 
President’s message of 1939. If he meant 
to accuse President Roosevelt of advo- 
cating in 1939 and 1940 a policy of na- 
tional hypocrisy, it seems to me to be a 
truly shocking thing, 

As an item of history, Mr. President, it 
may be’proper to set it down at this time 
that in truth and fact the source of in- 
spiration of the original Neutrality Act of 
1935 was the President of the United 
States himself. I honor him for it. 

While it is true that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and I were the 
actual draftsmen and introducers of the 
three resolutions, which taken together 
essentially constituted the Neutrality Act 
of 1935, it is also true that in assuming 
that responsibility and that honor we 
were to all intents and purposes acting as 
the agents and representatives of the 
Senate Munitions Committee. It is also 
true that the inspiration, indeed the in- 
ception, of the resolutions, came from the 
President himself at a conference þe- 
tween the President and the members of 
the Munitions Committee, held at the 
White House offices and summoned by 
the President himself shortly before we 
introduced the resolutions. I may add 
that the reason for the introduction of 
the resolutions by the Senator from North 
Dakota and myself, individually and 
jointly, rather than their inclusion in the 
recommendations of the Munitions Com- 
mittee, was the desire to avoid any pos- 
sible conflict with the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on questions of committee 
jarisdiction. 

At any rate it seems to me quite late in 
the day for the egregious Secretary Knox 
to attempt to stultify as “national hypoc- 
risy” a series of legislative acts originally 
inspired by the President, passed by an 
almost unanimous vote in both Houses in 
1935 and 1936, and signed by the Presi- 
dent in both instances, amended in exact 
accordance with the President’s wishes in 
1939, and championed and exalted by the 
President during his candidacy at the end 
of October 1940 as a chief means by 
which the Nation had been kept out of 
war. 

I should like to have it of record, Mr. 
President, that if in this connection I 
have confined myself to quotations from 
the President of the United States and 
have omitted for the present the eloquent 
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protestations in favor of existing law 
from such able and distinguished Sen- 
ators as the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnatLy], the sagacious and urbane 
chairman of our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, whom I am happy to count as my 
very dear friend; the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the efficient and 
magnetic majority leader, whom I have 
known and loved for many years; the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
whose towering intellect and high char- 
acter we all respect and love; the senior 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Barley], one of the ablest and finest men 
I have ever known; the able and erudite 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]; those 
brilliant young warhawks from Florida 
and Oklahoma, Messers PEPPER and LEE, 
yearning for leadership; the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], and many others—I say, Mr. 
President, that if I have omitted from my 
brief remarks at this time actual quota- 
tions from their passionate and cogent 
exposition of the outstanding merits of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939, now sought to 
be destroyed, I do so through no lack of 
respect for their opinions in 1939, but 
only through a disinclination unduly to 
detain the Senate at this particular time. 
These records are, of course, easily avail- 
able, however, and upon the request of 
any of these Senators I shall be glad to 
produce and insert in the Recorp the re- 
marks they made in 1939 for the purpose 
of refuting Secretary Knox's charge that 
they were guilty of foisting on the Nation 
in 1939 an act of “national hypocrisy.” 
Mr. President, the most outstanding 
circumstance of the whole course of 
events since the beginning of the present 
conflict in Europe, so far as our own af- 
fairs are concerned, is the astonishing 
similarity of pattern between the un- 
happy train of procedure which led us 
into the last war—to my mind, one of 


the most tragic calamities in its ultimate 


effects which ever befell any free nation— 
and the steps by which we have been ap- 
proaching the awful implications of par- 
ticipation in the present conflict. This 
progress toward the shambles has been 
delayed, impeded, even averted, as the 
President indicated in October 1940, by 
the existence on the statute books of the 
Neutrality Act. New it is proposed to de- 
stroy that act. 

I do not wish to discuss at length the 
subject of armed merchantmen because 
that question has now been merged into 
the larger question of the complete re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act and because 
the question was so ably discussed on 
Monday by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and on 
Wednesday by the able Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. La FOLLETTE]. I can add 
nothing to their complete discussion on 
the subject. At the risk of tedious repe- 
tition, however, I desire merely to em- 
phasize again a few historic facts which 
go straight to the heart of the question 
both of the efficacy and the desirability 
of arming merchant ships, 

We all know that in February of 1917, 
President Wilson having been recently 
reelected on the slogan “He Kept Us Out 
of War,” suddenly revoked his former 
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policy and advocated the arming of mer- 
chant vessels. That measure was de- 
feated in this body. President Wilson, 
after denunciation of the Senators who 
had defeated the armed ship bill, pro- 
ceeded to get an opinion from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States that he 
had not needed any congressional sanc- 
tion in the first place—an opinion which 
to this day does not reflect any credit 
upon the memory of Attorney General 
Gregory, but which still stands. There- 
upon the President proceeded to put into 
effect the measure for which he had 
sought congressional authority but which 
he had not obtained. Less than a month 
later I sat upon the rostrum of the House 
of Representatives and heard President 
Wilson frankly admit the complete fail- 
ure of his armed ship policy and ask for 
a declaration of war. 

No one upon this floor or elsewhere will 
have the hardihood to deny that the very 
last step on the part of our Government 
before the active and avowed entrance 
into war was the measure for arming 
merchant vessels, thereby divesting them 
of their character of merchantmen and 
making them ships of war, subject to all 
the hazards and responsibilities of ships 
at war. 

We are all familiar with the deliberate 
conclusion of the most distinguished 
American naval officer of the last war, 
Admiral Sims, after the conclusion of 
the war, a man who undoubtedly had 
more opportunities for information than 
any other person alive at that time, when 
he said: 

All of the experience in this submarine 
campaign to date demonstrates that it would 
be a seriously dangerous misapprehension to 
base our action on the assumption that any 
armament on merchantmen is any protec- 
tion against submarines which are willing to 
use their torpedoes. 


In this connection it is but fair to 
state that Admiral Stark testified that 
while he served on Admiral Sims’ staff 
he did not agree with the conclusions of 
his renowned wartime commander, then 
officially and universally regarded as the 
ablest naval officer sailing under the 
American flag. Imake no pretense what- 
ever to being familiar with technical 
matters concerning the Navy, but until 
someone else has proved his superiority 
to Admiral Sims as a naval technician 
I am perfectly willing to accept the con- 
clusions of that great seaman as to tech- 
nical matters with which he had more 
opportunity than anyone else to be 
familiar. 

It will not be disputed that on the in- 
controvertible record no submarine is 
known to have been sunk by armed 
American merchantmen in the last war, 
while many armed merchant vessels were 
sunk by submarines. 

It was testified before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee by Admiral Stark that 
it will take 4 months to arm approxi- 
mately 200 out of 1,200 merchant vessels. 
With the order to shoot on sight issued 
by this Government, it will become vir- 
tually impossible for submarines to come 
to the surface to ascertain whether or 
not the merchant vessel is armed, thus 
placing in tragic jeopardy the crews of 
the thousand vessels which will still be 
unarmed. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor» at this point 
an article appearing in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Star, by Commander Louis J. Gul- 
liver, United States Navy, retired, on the 
subject of the efficiency of armed ships 
in sinking submarines. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Oc- 
tober 31, 1941, 


SUBMARINE PERISCOPE, SHOWING ONLY 
BRIEFLY, Most DIFFICULT TARGET FOR Navy 
GUNNERS 


(By Commander Louis J. Gulliver, United 
States Navy, retired) 


Orders issued to commanders of United 
States naval vessels to capture or destroy Axis 
raiders found on the sea lanes from the 
Atlantic Coast to Iceland give point to recent 
warnings, addressed by a United States naval 
officer to his brother officers, that “the sub- 
marine danger be looked at with a cold and 
calculating eye and that the surface Navy 
be prepared for the worst.” 

This and what follows is taken from the 
April number of the United States Naval In- 
stitute: Modern Submarine Versus Major 
Warship, by Lt. S. D. Willingham, United 
States Navy. 

The author adds: “It is not too much to 
suppose that there are several foreign navies 
who are very proficient in the submarine 
branch of their services.” 

What is this submarine danger “to be 
looked at with cold and calculating eye"? It 
arises from the fact, according to Lieutenant 
Willingham, that it is practically impossible 
for lookouts on warships—and merchant ships 
also—to see the periscope of an enemy sub- 
marine during the few periods of about 10 
seconds it is exposed while the submarine 
is making her approach to attain the best 
range for firing. Even if the periscope be 
sighted, it disappears from sight so quickly 
that the lookout finds it most difficult to 
convey the knowledge of what he has seen 
and where he has seen it to the gun crews 
to enable them to shoot and hit. 


SMALL PERCENTAGE OF HITS 


The percentage of hits to be made on a 
submerged submarine, states Lieutenant Wil- 
lingham, “will probably be very small. At 
the depth at which submarines operate now- 
adays, they will suffer little embarrassment 
from surface-ship gunfire unless flat-nosed 
and nonrichocheting shells are used, and even 
then the percentage of hits will probably be 
very small.” 

The author limits his discussion to “un- 
damaged submarines” which leave no wake or 
tell-tale oil slicks and which never will will- 
ingly come to the surface except when driven 
into very shallow water. 

A modern submarine may be discovered 
only by sighting her periscope; she may be 
approximately located by the sound emitted 
by her propellers. 

Contrary to popular belief, “it is futile to 
look for a submarine by searching for such 
things as shadows, discolored water, oil 
slicks,” says the author. 

Airplanes for locating submarines are a 
snare and a delusion, according to Lieutenant 
Willingham. “Even when the submarine’s 
position is almost exactly known, the sub- 
marine is extremely difficult to see from air- 
planes. This has been repeatedly shown by 
experiments. 

“Aircraft can, of course, see the periscope 
exposures fairly well. But the great unsolved 
problem in this connection is: How transfer 
this sighting from the brain of the man in 
the plane effectively to the brain of the man 
at the gun on the surface?” 
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DIFFICULT TARGET FOR PLANE 


Can aircraft effectively bomb a submarine? 
“The problem of so doing,” writes Lieutenant 
Willingham, “has not yet reached even the 
experimental stage. 

“The difficulty of a plane in getting set for 
an attack on and aiming at so small and 
elusive a target as a periscope intermittently 
exposed for short periods is very great. The 
pilot of the plane will probably not be able 
to draw a bead even with the best bomb sight 
before the periscope disaprears and is lost 
to him.” 

It is to be inferred from what Lieutenant 
Willingham has written that surface-ship 
commanders must place exclusive dependence 
on their own broadside battery guns to com- 
bat attacking submarines. The crews of these 
guns must fire instantly at hostile peri- 
scopes—not wait for orders and not wait 
while the fire-control system “works out the 
range and deflection.” 

Lockouts for submarines have become out- 
moded, it is implied by Lieutenant Willing- 
ham, and in their places are the men com- 
posing the crews of the broadside batteries— 
trained men of the gun-pointer group, accus- 
tomed to daily use with telescope sights for 
searching assigned areas inside the 4,000-yard 
range. 

Battle lockouts high up on masts for sub- 
marine periscope detection became a thing 
of the past when modern submarine attack 
technique fixed the range for firing torpedoes 
at not more than 1,500 yards; not less (for 
safety) than 500 yards. 


CAN FIRE UP TO 10 TORPEDOES 


Is any type of warship strong enough de- 
fensively to stand up to modern submarine 
torpedo attack? Lieutenant Willingham 
answers this: “A submarine can hit a battle- 
ship repeatedly in the same spot until her 
back is broken * * a submarine can 
and does fire her entire nest of torpedo tubes 
in rapid succession with as much accuracy as 
she can fire one tube. 

“She can deliver 4, 6, or even 10 torpedoes 
in rapid succession.” 

What are the chances of a surface warship 
to escape if the submarine can get within 
1,500-yard range or less; can it, for instance, 
avoid being hit by dodging (changing 
course) on seeing the wake of an oncom- 
ing torpedo? 

Lieutenant Willingham writes: “The 
chance of the warship escaping destruction 
is almost nil * + Eigzagging to avoid 
submarines has now become nearly a use- 
less device due to the facility with which 
the modern submarine torpedo-control prob- 
lem is speedily solved.” It is only necessary 
for the submarine commander to ascertain 
the ship-target’s range, bearing, target angle, 
and speed. 

“In time of war,” states Lieutenant Wil- 
lingham, “submarine captains will drive in 
close to ranges at which a miss will be almost 
impossible; few ineffective shots will be 
fired.” 

If a submarine can get to a 1,500-yard 
range, her torpedo will traverse this distance 
in 75 seconds—insufficient time for the sur- 
face vessel to swing her bow or stern around 
for the purpose of reducing the size of target 
even if her lookouts have sighted the peri- 
scope exposure immediately before the shot 
was fired. 


SUBMARINE HAS ADVANTAGE 


Lookouts for submarines on surface ships 
should not expect to see the “feather” caused 
by the exposed periscope to travel fast. 
Whenever a submarine captain has com- 
menced an approach, he will never make ex- 
posure of his periscope at a higher speed than 
2 knots. He will never make exposure at 
more than 6 knots unless his distance from 
lookouts is such as to make detection un- 
likely. 
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While ft is a fact that the slow speed of 
the periscope makes the submarine easier for 
gun pointers, yet the advantage of this low 
speed is all with the submarine. “The short 
exposure of the periscope at low speeds 
makes it harder to be sighted by lookouts; 
it creates a feather very much like an ocean 
whitecap and of the same approximate dura- 
tion.” 

Lieutenant Willingham asserts that “to 
date the score is heavily in favor of the sub- 
marine. It is a mistake to continue with the 
hopeful attitude that somehow, when the 
time comes, the submarine situation will take 
care of itself. 

“If guns are to be depended on for defense 
against submarines, they should be required 
to demonstrate their ability to defend. Sim- 
ilarly, planes and destroyers should demon- 
strate their ability.” 

As a means to a desired end, Lieutenant 
Willingham advocates required training of all 
gunnery and ship- control personnel in par- 
ticular in this phase—hostile submarine—of 
their duties to an unprecedented extent to 
bring their proficiency as submarine detec- 
tors and submarine destroyers up to a point 
which will give surface vessels a fighting 
chance against modern submarines. 

“There are no instructions or exercises now 
available to train personnel to shoot at a 
periscope. Nor is there a gunnery practice 
anywhere which gives any idea as to the 
ability of a shipboard gun to hit and damage 
a submarine. Such a practice might demon- 
strate a glaring weakness in surface vessel 
defensive ability.” 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I regret exceedingly to say it, but 
it is true, and must be said, that our 
whole foreign policy since the beginning 
of this war, has been a succession of steps 
toward war. 

In his great speech at Chautauqua, N. 
Y., in 1936, when he was a candidate for 
a second term, in the ringing pledge to 
keep out of foreign wars which brought 
him such widespread support, the Presi- 
dent said: 


We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars; we avoid 
connection with the political activities of 
the League of Nations. 

I wish I could keep war from all nations, 
but that is beyond my power. I can at least 
make certain that no act of the United States 
helps to produce or to promote war. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer We 
choose peace.” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion. 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions— 


Mark that phrase— 
of each day do not lead toward war, and If, at 
the same time, they possess the courage to 
say “no” to those who selfishly or unwisely 
would let us go to war. * * * At this late 
date, with the wisdom which is so easy after 
the event and so difficult kefore the event, we 
find it possible to trace the tragic serles of 
small decisions which led Europe into the 
great war of 1914 and eventually engulfed us 
and many other nations. 


I have quoted these majestic words be- 
fore in this body, as have other Senators. 
They cannot be repeated too often. To 
use the President’s own expression, I shall 
repeat them “again and again and again” 
s0 long as freedom of expression is still 
permitted in this Chamber. 

Ah, Mr. President, those “small deci- 
sions of each day” to which the President 
referred at Chautauqua have brought us 
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to the very brink of war or, according to 
one very reasonable interpretation of the 
President’s Navy Day speech, actually 
into the war, without the constitutional 
sanction of Congress. 

Two years ago I predicted in the Sen- 
ate the steps by which we would be drawn 
down the pathway of participation in for- 
eign war. I said at that time: 

And do not forget that it will be done by 
small steps, no one of which by itself can be 
said to be a direct cause of our getting into 
war. But mark my words, when we take the 
first step we have set our compass, When I 
was a boy I used to hear my father quote the 
words from Virgil: “Facilis descensus 
ayerni”—easy the descent into hell. I fear 
that the small steps which we may take in 
this crisis may eventually be steps which will 
land this country in the bottomless pit of 
war. From then on it is farewell to freedom, 
to liberty, to all of the cherished privileges 
we have enjoyed under our democracy, at 
least during the course of the war, and pos- 
sibly for a long time afterward. 


Unhappily I have seen this melancholy 
prediction fulfilled, until today there re- 
mains only the final step—in all proba- 
bility contained in the pending meas- 
ure—to plunge us into war. When our 
feet were once set upon the path lead- 
ing to war, when successive demands 
have been made and acceded to under 
the whip and spur of emergency, each 
step has been easier, dispassionate dis- 
cussion has been more difficult. Com- 
mitments made even clandestinely with- 
out authority of law, form matters of na- 
tional policy which cannot be retreated 
from without national dishonor. We 
found that out with the last war, al- 
though we did not learn the full details 
until 20 years after our involvement in 
the war. We have been going through 
the successive steps of extending loans 
and credits and then of outright gifts, 
of denuding our own military and naval 
defenses, already inadequate and scanty 
for the protection of our own land, of 
permitting entry to our ports of armed 
merchant ships and finally of ships of 
war for repair, of imposing conscription 
upon our youth in time of peace, of 
largely submitting to the Army’s indus- 
trial mobilization plan even in time of 
peace, which frankly and openly means 
dictatorship. Now our Navy, by the sole 
order of the President, is in the opening 
stages of an undeclared war. 

The American people do not want war. 
In every way in which they have ever 
had the opportunity of expressing them- 
selves they have so indicated. Their last 
opportunity was just a year ago, in the 
election of 1940. 

Only 1 year ago we had a national 
campaign, involving not only the Presi- 
dential succession, but the future destiny 
of this Republic. At the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1940, as the chair- 
man of the Missouri delegation, I helped 
adopt the declaration of my party upcn 
foreign policy, to which I was and still 
am passionately devoted. Upon this 
declaration we solemnly appealed to the 
country for support: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces— 


Mark those words— 
to fight in foreign lands cutside of the 
Americas except in case of attack. We favor 
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and shall rigorously enforce and defend the 
Monrce Doctrine. The direction and aim of 
our foreign policy has been and will continue 
to be the defense of our land and the main- 
tenance of its peace. 


This plank was unanimously adopted 
by the Democratic Convention with the 
specific approval of the President of the 
Unitei States. The Republican platform 
was only slightly less specific and binding. 

No less striking were the forthright 
declarations of our candidate—declara- 
tions which enabled him to break the 
Nation-old tradition and be sworn for a 
third term. He was direct, explicit, elo- 
quent. 

During the campaign, in addressing the 
Teamsters Union convention at Washing- 
ton on September 11, the President said: 

I hate war now more than ever. I have one 
supreme determination—to do all that I can 
to keep war from these shores for all time. 
I stand with my party upon the platform 
adopted at Chicago: “We will not participate 
in foreign wars, and we will not send cur 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands Outside of the Americas except in case 
of attack.” 


This was a solemn pledge made to the 
American people by the President as a 
solemn consideration for his reelection. 
Yet today, little more than a year later, 
an American expeditionary force is in 
Iceland under general supervision of a 
British general as the senior officer of 
joint control of a partnership with a bel- 
ligerent state. 

Again at Boston on October 30, 1940, 
the President said: 

I have taid this before, and I shall say it 
again and again. Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars. 


I take it that applies to sailors as well 
as soldiers. 

And at Philadelphia, in the very crisis 
of the campaign, the President said: 

To Republicans and Democrats, to every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation, I say— 
I repeat I stand on the platform of our 
party. It is for peace I have labored; and it 
25 tor peace I shall labor all the days of my 
ile. 

On the basis of the specific pledges I, 
in company of millions of other Amer- 
icans, supported the President for reelec- 
tion. It is but fair to say, however, that 
Mr. Willkie’s pronouncements, though 
less eloquent and bearing less evidence of 
sincerity, were to the same effect. 

Yet within 6 months of the election I 
lived to see the exact words of the Demo- 
cratic platform upon which the Presi- 
dent and our party appealed to the coun- 
try and won the election, voted down by 
a partisan majority in the United States 
Senate when I offered it word for word 
as a declaration of national principle in 
connection with the lease-lend-give bill. 

So, we come to the lease-lend bill, or 
the Lenin-lease bill as it now appears to 
be. No condition existed at the time of 
its introduction and passage which had 
not existed during the national campaign 
and been known both to Mr, Roosevelt 
and Mr. Willkie. Neither made any sug- 
gestion of any such measure during the 
campaign. If either had advocated such 
a proposition he would, in my opinion, 
have been decisively defeated. After the 
election both candidates ardently sup- 
ported the bill for dictatorial powers and 
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for paying the expenses of the defense 
of the British Empire—ostensibly as a 
peace measure. I do not wish to discuss 
that measure today in more detail than 
to remark that its already admitted ef- 
fects will be to increase the national 
debt to the point of bankruptcy, cer- 
tainly to double, in most cases treble, and 
in many cases multiply by 7 to 10 our 
taxes for the next and many succeeding 
years—I am now referring only to the 
expenditures already authorized—and by 
increasing indirect and unseen taxes on 
the poorest classes of our citizens, to in- 
crease the cost of living to the point where 
it will be intolerable. We are already 
having the dance. Soon we shall have 
to pay the piper. 

The present situation abroad, Mr. Pres- 
ident, once more illustrates with bitter 
clarity the age-old picture of the insta- 
bility of Old World alliances and friend- 
ships and the danger of our participa- 
tion on any side. In the last war we had 
many allies—or associates, which means 
the same thing—including England, 
France, Italy, Russia, Japan, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serbia, Greece, and a score of 
others. If now we enter this war to wage 
a contest in the Eastern Hemisphere, we 
could count, and count for the present, 
only on the British Empire, “Red” Rus- 
sia, and China. 

Even the names of places and locations 
of battles which are now appearing in 
the press despatches and have appeared 
since the war began have been the scenes 
of battle and carnage since the dark 
ages. The Crimea, scene of so much 
bitter recent fighting, once was the scene 
of bloody warfare where English and 
French and Italian and Turkish troops 
as allies faced the great armies of Russia. 

We all know that during centuries 
there has been combination after com- 
bination as to the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe, that wars 
have recurred time after time as a re- 
sult of these alignments. We know that 
Great Britain, continually fishing in 
troubled waters, has been first on one 
side and then the other of these com- 
binations. Even in the most modern 
history it is difficult to place two allies 
today who have not in the most recent 
times been bitter enemies, or two enemies 
who have not within the memory of all 
of us been sworn friends. We need go 
back no further than the outbreak of the 
present war. France and Great Britain 
were sworn allies, bound by pledges of 
mutual faith and action which could 
never be dissolved. Solemn mutual obli- 
gations had been entered into as to the 
conduct of each in the then unbelievable 
event that either should be forced to 
capitulate. France fell, and the fall of 
France led to mutual recriminations as 
to good faith which have led to battles 
between them around the world. 

In America we idealized LaBelle 
France and we rushed to her war ma- 
terials which were badly needed at home, 
some of which have since been used 
against Britain and some of which will 
be used against us if we enter the war. 
Italy turned on her old allies on the 
ground that she had never been paid the 
purchase price for her alliance in the 
last war. Russia, expected to be the 
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great enemy of Germany, traded with 
Hitler, participated in the rape of Poland, 
subdued the Baltic States, and made an 
unprovoked and partly unsuccessful at- 
tempt to ravish heroic Finland. Russia 
seized part of Roumania and acquiesced 
in Hitler’s stealing the rest and to all 
intents and purposes seizing Bulgaria. 
Now Hitler and Stalin are at each other’s 
throats—a case of dog-eat-dog- if there 
ever was such a case in the history of 
the world. Now Hitler has started again 
on what were probably originally his 
real objectives—the rich food and min- 
eral resources of the Ukraine, that vast 
granary where only a few years ago un- 
der the beneficent rule of Josef Stalin 
2,000,000 people literally starved to death 
in the midst of the greatest wheat pro- 
ducing country in the world. 

So today we are confronted with the 
bitter question of peace or war—not war 
in the defense of our own shores and 
the shores of this hemisphere, but war 
around the world, war in Europe, war in 
Asia and Africa and the South Seas, 
war in defense of other lands, some of 
which we may not be able to defend and 
some of which we ought not to defend, 
war in which we will vastly weaken our 
ability to defend ourselves at home 
against any aggressor. 

Let me make it as plain as I possibly 
can that Iam by no means a pacifist, I 
have seen war; I hate war—offensive 
war, unnecessary war. But in defense 
of this land and of our institutions, I 
would shed every drop of my blood and 
every drop of my children’s blood. 

Let me repeat what I have said before 
on this floor as to why I do not think it 
is to the national interest of this great 
nation which we all love so much to 
orient its policy toward participation in 
the struggles of the old and new empires 
pushing each other around on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and in Africa and Asia. 

It is primarily because I have in my 
head and in my heart a dream of Amer- 
ica—a great and lofty belief in the fu- 
ture of our America, which I do not wish 
to see gassed to death on ancient and 
everlasting battlefields in a quarrel about 
lands and power unworthy of being the 
death place of American men and ideals. 
I do not wish to see our boys come back 
home not only wracked with wounds but 
shocked and poisoned by the revolution- 
ary excesses which every expert and stu- 
dent expects to signal the end of this 
war—no matter who wins the war. 

I do not think that the United States 
should participate in this war, because 
I do not think we require the help of the 
British Navy or the help of the military 
power of the far-flung British Empire or 
the Red Army to defend this nation or 
this hemisphere. I think there would be 
far less damage to the hopes of our 
young men, the oncoming generation who 
are the hope and heart of our future, to 
their belief in our nation, to their re- 
spect for us as their elders and advisors, 
if we do not peddle their blood in return 
for military or naval help, which, in the 
first place, might never be given us, and, 
in the second place, under the changed 
techniques of modern warfare, might not 
be of any use to us, and which, in order to 
have at our disposal, would obligate us 
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to fight in Europe or around the world, 
wherever the imperial interests of far- 
flung empires might demand, to take 
such allies as Russia whenever it serves 
the British interest. 

Further, I do not believe that we 
should orient the fortune of America into 
the old, old, age-long quarrels of Europe, 
because I think that if we once get over 
there again, we will never get our boys 
back. Vast numbers of them will die, of 
course, and I think of that fact very 
solemnly. More of them will come back 
but will wish they had died, a fact which 
I think of even more solemnly. I think 
also of the fact that at the end of an- 
other long war, no administration that 
got us into it could face the people with- 
out attempting some huge world-reform- 
ing organization of which American sol- 
diers, policing all the defeated nations 
and propping up all the victorious na- 
tions, would be an integral part. I think 
this certainly is one of the inevitable im- 
plications of our participation in this 
war. 

Mr. President, let no one in or out of 
this Chamber hug the delusion to his 
bosom that once we get into this war 
we can foresee or control the extent or 
character of our participation in it. 
War knows no limit. Once in, for our 
own preservation we must take any 
measures necessary or advisable to win. 

A few days ago I saw an eminent Sena- 
tor quoted in the public press to the ef- 
fect that he was willing to go into the 
war and then expressed the conclusion 
that it will be a war in which only our 
naval and air forces would be engaged 
but not our armies, 

But that will be beyond our control. 
Congress can declare war, but it cannot 
successfully conduct one. The nature 
and extent of our participation will then 
be governed by strategic and tactical 
considerations and we will all vote, 
where votes are necessary, for the recom- 
mendations which the President may 
make on the advice of the technical, mili- 
tary, and naval authorities. And I make 
the further melancholy prediction that 
once we are in the war we will all per- 
force acquiesce in the surrender of any 
of our civil rights that the President may 
see fit to demand. 

No, Mr. President, we cannot control 
or predict the extent or the duration of 
our struggle, once we have entered the 
war. 

As I said a moment ago, in 1917 I sat 
on the rostrum of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and heard President Wilson 
deliver his memorable War Message to 
the Congress. In the debate which fol- 
lowed, it was repeatedly said, and almost 
universally believed, that our effort in 
the war would be confined to naval action 
and that the sending of troops would not 
be necessary, save possibly a small token 
force. Yet within a week after the sign- 
ing of the resolution declaring war, fran- 
tic cries were raised by the Allies: “Help 
us, help us, save us or we sink.” By 
November of 1918 we had 2,000,000 men in 
Europe and 2,000,000 more on the way. 
In October 1918 I saw in the line boys 
who only 6 or 7 weeks before had been 
inducted into service, some of whom had 
never even fired a rifle. We left tens of 
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thousands of graves in France and Russia, 
we filled our hospitals with the maimed 
and disabled, the gassed and the insane, 
we incurred billions of dollars of debt, 
which will not be paid off in the time of 
cur remote descendants. 

I know that if we go into the war we 
will go in all the way. 

So, Mr. President, believing, as I firmly 
do, that the pending measure is but the 
immediate precursor to our entrance into 
war, believing, as I do, that our participa- 
tion in this war is a tragic, mayhap a 
fatal mistake for our national welfare 
and our institutions, I oppose this resolu- 
tion and the proposed amendments 
thereto with every fiber of my being. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Nye 

Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Awstin lass Overton 
Baliey Green 

Ball Guffey * 
Bankhead Gurney Russell p 
Barbour Ha Schwartz 
Barkley Hill Shipstead 
Bilbo Holman Smathers 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Brown Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lee 

Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Ciark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark. Mo, McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McN: Walsh 
Danaher Matoney Wheeler 
Davis Murdock White 

Doxey Murray Wiley 
Ellender + Norris 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieid to me for a moment? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I ask to have read into 
the Recorp a telegram I have received to- 
day from Westinghouse Local 601, in 
Pittsburgh, representing 17,000 members, 
asking for the immediate passage of the 
legislation now pending before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the telegram, as 
follows: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., October 31, 1941. 
Senator Gurrey, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We the members of the executive board of 
Westinghouse Local 601, representing 17,000 
members, wish to express our deepest sym- 
pathy to the wives and families of the mem- 
bers of the crews of the destroyers Reuben 
James and Kearny who have lost their lives 
in submarine attacks on the United States 
Navy. We condemn this as a cowardly at- 
tack on our national independence and the 
freedom of the seas. 

We urge the immediate repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, and such other measures as will 
halt these cowardly attacks on our ships and 
the taking of American lives. 

EXEcUTIVE BOARD, LOCAL 601, 

U. E. R. M. W. A, 
CHARLES NEWALL, Business Agent. 
JOHN A. METCALFE, President. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Earlier in the day I 
asked unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
take a recess until 11 o’clcck on Monday. 
At that time the Senator from California 
(Mr, JoHnson] objected. I have since 
consulted the Senator from California, 
and I think there is no objection to that 
course at this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky how long he in- 
tends to have the Senate continue in ses- 
sion this afternoon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I know, we 
shall recess at the conclusion of the 
speech of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I shall 
have no objection to the Senator’s re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is quite ap- 
propriate at this time that I read a short 
statement on the subject of neutrality 
which was made by Vice Admiral William 
S. Sims, retired, United States Navy, on 
May 8, 1935, and placed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, first session, volume 79, part 7, 
pages 7451-7452, in which the admiral 
says: 

From history it is clear that treaties and 
international law will be violated whenever 
a nation has its back to the wall. 

Suppose, for example, a nation were fight- 
ing for its life. And suppose the United 
States were sending vast quantities of goods 
to that nation’s enemy, by way of trade 
through neutral countries. It is quite certain 
that the nation fighting for its life would stop 
as much of such trade as it could. 

And no mere proyision of any trade treaty 
or of international law would prevent this. 
In the face of disaster the treaty would be- 
come a scrap of paper. 

That is, no nation at war can respect a 
treaty made in peace if compliance with it 
would cause defeat. Under such conditions 
armed insistence upon the freedom of the 
seas would simply mean war. Such insistence 
on our rights would be the way to get into 
& war, not the way to stay out. 

CONFIRMATION OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postmaster nominations 
on the executive calendar be confirmed 
en bloc, and that the President be imme- 
diately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed, and the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmations of yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the President will be immediately noti- 
fied. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the great 
principle of freedom of the seas is in- 
volved in the issue before us in connection 
with Joint Resolution 237. That aspect 
of the issue has been discussed com- 
pletely here by men whose knowledge of 
the subject and its history makes their 
statements authoritative. 

Maintenance of freedom of the seas 
for the United States, with its thousands 
of miles of shores on the two great oceans 
of the world, appears to me essential for 
our future growth and development and 
prosperity. It is clear that Hitler chal- 
lenges that principle by his unrestricted 
submarine warfare. It is clear, also, that 
in the self-imposed restrictions of the 
Neutrality Act, the United States does 
sacrifice some of its rights under tha; 
principle and by so much bows to the will 
of aggression. 

But I am more concerned with the 
effect of repeal of the Neutrality 
Act—and repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6 is 
tantamount to complete repeal—I am 
more concerned with the effect of repeal 
on our foreign policy, and its effect on 
the prospect of peace or war for this 
Nation. 

I find myself in agreement with the 
opponents of this resolution in their con- 
tention that its passage will mark a sig- 
nificant change in the direction and the 
objective of our foreign policy insofar as 
Congressional action is concerned. 

When Congress passed the Lease-Lend 
Act last March, I interpreted, and I be- 
lieve the majority of people in the United 
States interpreted, the foreign policy un- 
derlying that act as committing this Na- 
tion to furnish all possible material aid, 
short of shooting, to those nations resist- 
ing Nazi aggression, with the objective of 
helping them to halt Hitler’s world-con- 
quering march before England fell and 
the Nazis won free access to the oceans 
of the world. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that 
this policy offered the best chance for 
the United States to remain at peace. 
If by reason of our failure to assist those 
nations resisting him Hitler had been 
able to overrun and conquer all of Europe, 
including England and the British Navy, 
the United States would have faced two 
alternatives. Either we could in such an 
event play Hitler’s game and submit su- 
pinely to whatever rules for world com- 
merce he chose to lay down, or we could 
resist further Axis aggression with evcry 
probability that resistance would mean 
all-out war—war with the United States 
alone fighting enemies in both the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. And so, while recog- 
nizing that the lend-lease policy did in- 
volve risks of war and shooting, it ap- 
peared to me that in the long run that 
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policy held out the most hope for real 
peace for the United States. 

In the 7 months since the Lease-Lend 
Act was passed, many events have dark- 
ened the world picture and increased our 
danger. 

The brutal and mass reprisal execu- 
tions in France and the slaughtering of 
hundreds of innocent men and women in 
Norway, in Czechoslovakia, and in Yugo- 
slavia by the Gestapo because they did 
not collaborate enthusiastically with the 
Axis, have furnished new evidence of the 
barbaric cruelty ard inhumanity of the 
Nazis, and their ruthless disregard of 
every rule and ethic of our civilization in 
their determination to conquer and im- 
pose their slave system on the entire 
world. 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia, his erst- 
while ally, in violation of his pledged 
word, and the intensified efforts to force 
France, whose leaders thought they could 
make an honorable peace with the Nazis, 
back into the war on the side of the 
Axis, demonstrated more forcibly than 
any arguments could demonstrate how 
futile would be a negotiated peace which 
left the Nazis in power. 

The frequently reported and undenied 
efforts of Nazi emissaries to persuade 
Japan to go to war against the United 
States in the Pacific gave us new proof, if 
any were needed, that the United States 
and the Americas are not exempt from 
Hitler’s plan for world domination. 

This evil force that has spread its 
black rule over most of the continent of 
Europe is the sworn enemy of everything 
that we in America hold dear—freedom, 
education, equal opportunity, and those 
spiritual and ethical values which consti- 
tute our western civilization. It has be- 
come increasingly clear with the passing 
months that so long as the Nazis hold 
sway in Europe; so long as there is a 
single Czech or Norwegian or Greek at 
the mercy of the Gestapo, no man here 
in America who values the freedom our 
fathers fought for, and who wants to 
preserve that freedom for his children 
and their children, can feel any sort of 
security. In order that the world, and 
the United States with it, may resume its 
march of civilization and progress, that 
evil force must be crushed. 

No individual and no nation can afford 
to stand on the sidelines in this world- 
wide fight to the finish between the dem- 
ocratic way of life and the slave system 
that Hitler calls his new order. 

In recent months there has taken place 
a significant change in American foreign 
policy, brought about by the pressure of 
these events. Whereas our policy under 
the Lease-Lend Act was to lend all pos- 
sible material aid, short of shooting, to the 
democracies in order to stop Nazi aggres- 
sion, today our policy is to do whatever 
may be necessary to defeat Hitler and 
nazi-ism. That is the conclusion which 
I draw from the actions of the admin- 
istration and the President’s utterances 
in recent months. It is significant that 
in his recent speeches the President has 
omitted the phrase “short of war,” and 
has spoken of our determination, not 
merely to halt aggression, but to smash 
Hitlerism. I could wish that the Presi- 
dent had stated the new policy earlier 
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and more bluntly and more frankly to 
the American people, but I believe that 
this new policy is clearly revealed in his 
recent speeches. 

It is primarily Executive action and 
speech, rather than Congressional action, 
which has brought about this change in 
the direction and the objective of our for- 
eign policy. In the issue now before the 
Senate, Congress has an opportunity 
either to ratify this fundamental change 
in the direction and objective of our for- 
eign policy or to reject it. I, for one, in- 
tend to support it with my vote. I shall 
support it, first, because I believe it is 
the right policy, the policy which best 
guarantees the future security and free- 
dom of the United States, and, second, 
because I believe that to turn back now 
would be disastrous, would invite war in 
the Pacific, and would encourage Hitler 
to continue his march of conquest. 

I agree with the opponents of the 
pending resolution that its passage, 
which presumably will be followed by 
the arming of our American-flag ships 
and their sailing loaded with tanks and 
guns and airplanes, to ports of our bel- 
ligerent allies, unquestionably means 
shooting on the ocean. Perhaps that 
question is academic, because in self- 
defense we are already shooting in the 
Atlantic. We are shooting because we 
were shot at. Defeat of the resolution 
presumably would amount to a repudia- 
tion by Congress of actions taken by our 
Government and our Navy. Whether it 
actually would stop the shooting, I doubt, 
but its defeat certainly would leave the 
responsibility for our more aggressive 
foreign policy resting exclusively on the 
shoulders of the President. Those who 
sincerely believe that the future welfare 
and security of the United States will be 
better served if Congress repudiates these 
actions of our Government and this 
change in policy and refuses to share the 
responsibility, should honestly vote 
against the resolution, But I, for one, 
believe the policy to be right, and I am 
willing to assume my small share of re- 
sponsibility for that policy. 

Mr, President, aside from this funda- 
mental issue involved in Joint Resolution 
237, there is a more urgent and immedi- 
ate reason for its passage. The present 
cumbersome method of delivering the 
munitions we are making to the nations 
resisting the Nazis is not fully effective 
at present and is virtually certain to 
break down when our production of the 
needed weapons begins to increase as 
rapidly as I am confident it will increase 
in the next few months. That situation 
may become particularly critical if Hit- 
ler succeeds in stabilizing his lines in 
Russia in the near future and is able to 
turn his entire energy to the battle of 
the Atlantic and his efforts to choke 
England to death. I believe we should 
be forehanded and cut away now any 
restrictions which might hamper speedy 
and effective action by our Government 
when the need arises. 

The chief argument against the reso- 
lution, which we have heard reiterated 
over and over again on this floor, is that 
its passage is certain to mean shooting, 
that shooting will lead to war, and that 
war will mean another American expe- 
ditionary force, I agree that its passage 
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probably will increase the shooting which 
is already going on in the Atlantic. But 
whether it means all-out war, whether it 
means another A. E. F., depends upon 
whether such measures will be necessary 
to achieve our objective, which is the 
defeat of the Nazis. I do not believe 
that any man living can say for certain 
whether such steps will be necessary. I 
hope that the assistance of our merchant 
marine and the participation of our Navy 
will be enough to do the job. If not, I 
am prepared to cross that bridge when 
we come to it. And I would remind the 
Senate that there can be no expedition- 
ary force to Europe without further ac- 
tion by Congress, and we will have an 
opportunity to pass on that issue if it 
comes before us. 

But to go further, the issue before this 
Nation is not quite so simple as a clear- 
cut choice between peace or war for the 
United States. The opponents of the 
pending joint resolution have concen- 
trated entirely on the probabilities of 
shooting involved in it, but they have 
devoted little attention to what might 
happen if they prevail, if this measure 
is defeated, and if the Government of the 
United States as a result reverses its 
present policy and leaves to their fate 
the nations in Europe that are resisting 
Nazi aggression. I should like for only 
a moment to explore that side of the 
picture. 

Defeat of the joint resolution and re- 
versal of our policy of doing whatever is 
necessary to defeat Hitler will not launch 
the United States down any path strewn 
with the olive branches of peace. If we 
withdraw our aid to the nations resist- 
ing Nazi aggression, or if we decline to 
take measures necessary to make our aid 
effective, then one of two things must 
happen: Either we shall have a stalemate 
in the European war with a negotiated 
peace of some sort, or else Hitler will be 
victorious, and that will be the signal for 
Japan to launch new aggressions in the 
Far East. In view of the events of the 
past 2 years, no thinking person can be- 
lieve that a negotiated peace, leaving the 
Nazis in control of most of Europe, with 
their tremendous military machine intact 
and their dream of world domination still 
driving them, could be more than a 
breathing spell while the whole world 
prepared for a new war which would be 
inevitable. That would mean a continua- 
tion for years, and probably for decades, 
of a tremendous defense program here in 
the United States. The only way we could 
be sure of any measure of security or 
peace within our own boundaries would 
be to maintain a tremendous standing 
Army and air force and a two-ocean Navy 
greater than any now contemplated. 
Even then, there would still be a strong 
probability that we would have to fight. 
If the alternative should occur, and Hit- 
ler should be victorious in Europe, and 
Japan in Asia, then I think there is no 
question that the United States eventu- 
ally would fight, would go to war. We 
would go to war against both Japan and 
the Nazis, and we would fight alone and 
in both oceans. Possibly we could win 
such a war. I have great faith in the 
spirit and the courage and the enterprise 
of the American people once they are 
aroused, and I believe we might win 
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such a fight, even with all the rest of 
the world against us. But the odds would 
be heavy, and the chances strong that we 
might lose. 

So, until Nazi aggression is smashed 
finally and completely, I cannot see any 
hope of any real or lasting peace for the 
United States or for any other demo- 
cratic nation in the world. 

Mr. President, we have heard over and 
over again here comparisons between 
our present policies and actions and those 
which preceded our entry into the first 
World War. The idea seems to be that 
it was incidents, sinkings of ships and 
shcoting at sea, which caused the United 
States to enter the first World War. It 
is upon that idea that the present Neu- 
trality Act was based. I do not believe 
that this Nation ever has gone to war or 
should go to war because of incidents. I 
think we went into the first World War 
because our right to use the ocean high- 
ways was challenged and because we as 
a nation became convinced that an im- 
minent victory for Germany would have 
upset the balance of world power and en- 
dangered our national security. I believe 
our mistake was not in going into the 
first World War, but our mistake was 
that after we had helped win that war we 
did not follow through and utilize our 
full power and influence toward estab- 
lishing and keeping a permanent world 
peace. Our mistake was in trying to 
withdraw from the world and insisting 
upon an unrealistic isolation for this 
great Nation. 

I have the highest regard for the sin- 
cerity and integrity of those persons here 
and elsewhere who are on the other side 
of this issue; I believe that I hate war 
and would dislike as much as any of them 
to see this Nation involved in an all-out 
war; yet I believe there are some things 
worse than war; and one of them is the 
obliteration of the freedom and dignity 
of civilized man which has taken place in 
Europe. I know that all of us would 
rather have the United States go to war 
than see that system imposed here. 

It is my profound conviction that un- 
til Nazi aggression is smashed finally and 
completely, our freedom in America can- 
not be secure and our democracy cannot 
grow and develop. In the light of that 
conviction I have supported and shall 
support whatever policies and actions are 
necessary on the part of this Nation to 
assure the survival and continued prog- 
ress of freedom. Because the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 237 constitutes 
such an action and approves such a pol- 
icy, I am supporting it. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate take a recess, in accordance with 
the order heretofore made, until 11 
o’ciock a. m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 44 minutes p, m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, November 3, 1941, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 1 (legislative day 
of October 27), 1941: 
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POSTMASTERS 
IOWA 


Rhode Carl Myers, Afton. 
Max L. Barton, Salem. 


MICHIGAN 


Ralph H. Premo, Amasa. 

Waldo Whitehead, Atlanta, 

Orva W. Murphy, Auburn. 

Joseph Schneller, Calumet. 

Audrey J. Filley, Michigan Center. 
William J. Faircloth, Onaway. 

Vera P. Ramsey, Pinconning. 
Homer Edwin Wassam, Temperance. 


TEXAS 

Walter G. King, Bogota. 
Tilden B. Armstrong, Sunray. 

WISCONSIN 
Harvey E. Wanish, Boyd. 
Theodore J. Helmke, Hamburg. 
Grace R, Miller, Shiocton. 
Grover T, Pace, Stanley. 
William R. Collins, White Lake. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1941 


(Legislative day of 5 October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who with infinite patience and 
wisdom beyond our earthly comprehen- 
sion workest out Thy vast designs into 
which our lives are woven: We rejoice 
that by Thy providence over-ruling our 
ignorance and our mistakes we are daily 
saved from peril and from ruin by Thy 
knowledge and Thy tender care. 

We bless Thy holy name that in all 
the world’s afflictions Thou art afflicted; 
that in all our conflicts with temptation 
we are not alone, for Thou art our succor 
and defense against the enemy, and in 
sorrow, disappointment or failure, Thou 
dost not give us over to repining, but art 
ever teaching us to play our part with 
fortitude as men, 

Remove all foolish fears, all sinful dis- 
content, that we may see clearly the path 
which Thou wouldst have us take and by 
Thine own indwelling find strength to 
walk therein. Thus may we do Thy will 
to the glory of Thy name and the fulfill- 
ment of our duty, til we come to the land 
where there are no shadows and no cares; 
'til we and those that we have loved long 
since and lost awhile are all safe in the 
keeping of Thine everlasting love, 

In the Saviour’s name we ask it. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, CONNALLY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Saturday, November 1, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
ee by Mr, Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gillette O'Daniel 
Andrews Glass O'Mahoney 
Austin Green Overton 
Bailey Guffey Peace 

Bal! Gurney Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barbour Herring Rosier 
Barkley Hill Russell 

Bilbo Holman Schwartz 
Bridges Hughes Shipstead 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Butler Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lee Truman 
Chavez Lodge Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Mo. McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Van Nuys 
Danaher McKellar Wallgren 
Davis McNary Walsh 
Downey Maloney Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 

George Norris 

Gerry Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WAG- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Burow, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Mean], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
otps], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smatuers], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Smrru], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. SPENCER] are necessarily 
absent, 

Mr, AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], 
and the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
REED] are necessarily absent, 

(Mr, 


The Senator from Vermont 
AIKEN] is absent because of illness. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present, 
RETIREMENT OF JOSEPHUS DANIELS AS 
AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the last 
of the week just past brought the intel- 
ligence that Hon. Josephus Daniels had 
resigned as United States Ambassador to 
the Republic of Mexico. 

Upon his appointment in 1933 his was 
a difficult task. For many years he car- 
ried forward that task with dignity and 
honor to himself and this great country, 
He was the first Ambassador who actu- 
ally understood the idea of hemispheric 
solidarity and the policy of good neigh- 
borliness amongst fellow freemen, and 
he acted in his official and personal 
capacity accordingly, 

Those of us in this country who under- 
stand the greatest characteristic of the 
American, which is fair play, those who 
believe in the democratic way of life in 
Latin America and among the people of 
Mexico, will not forget the wise course 
of conduct he pursued in administering 
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the affairs of his office. It is to be hoped 
that his successor will be capable of fill- 
ing worthily the place of Ambassador 
Daniels, who, in high degree, demon- 
strated the ideals of Americanism and 
international understanding. 

Ambassador Daniels’ every act was that 
of an American and a gentleman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman and Acting 
Secretary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report covering the operations of the Cor- 
poration for the second quarter of 1941, and 
for the period of the organization of the 
Corporation on February 2, 1932, to June 30, 
1941, inclusive (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Letters and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions from several citizens of the United 
States, praying that the United States keep 
out of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Letters and papers in the nature of 
memorials from several citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against repeal or 
modification of the Neutrality Act; to the 
table. 

By Mr, CAPPER: 

A petition, numercusly signed, of sundry 
citizens of Winchester, Kans., praying for 
the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide 
for the common defense in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members of 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments; to the table. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A petition signed by 371 citizens of the 
State of Delaware, praying for the enactment 
of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the com- 
mon defense in relation to the sale of alco- 
holic liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referrcd as follows: 


By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 2027. A bill to amend the act entitled ` An 
act to expedite national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 28, 1940; and 

S. 2028. A bill to amend section 3 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 2, 1939 (53 
Stat. 800), so as to transfer the administra- 
tion of the Naval Supply Depot, Oakland, to 
the commandant, twelfth naval district; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. BILBO introduced Senate bill 2029, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

§.2030. A bill for the relief of Harold W. 
Burch and Lucille M. Burch; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL MILI- 
TARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, if I am any 
judge of the signs of the times, it will not 
be long before we shall be engaged in an 
all-out war with the German Empire and 
her allies. It is my judgment that we 
are not ready, and that, instead of being 
dragged into this war at an early time— 
and I think such would be the result of 
the passage of the joint resolution now 
pending—we should make an all-out 
effort to get ready to meet the situation. 

In keeping with that idea, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a bill providing 
for the establishment of 2 military 
academies and two naval academies to 
supplement our existing training institu- 
tions as a step in preparation for building 
up an army of from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
men, which will be necessary before we 
shall be ready to do the job which is 
mapped out for us, along with our pro- 
duction of the necessary equipment for 
modern warfare. 

I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2029) to provide for the construction, 
equipment, and operation of additional 
military and naval academies was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE ON MODI- 
FICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 

Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxcorp a radio ad- 
dress on the proposal to modify the Neu- 
trality Act delivered by Senator GEORGE in 
Washington on November 2, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TOLERANCE—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR GREEN 

[Mr. MCFARLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp extracts from 
an address delivered by Senator GREEN at a 
meeting of the Rhode Island Zionists’ Region, 
held at the Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
Sunday, November 2, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY J. H. GIPSON AT COLLEGE 
OF IDAHO 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 

dress by J. H. Gipson to the students of the 

College of Idaho, at Caldwell, Idaho, on Octo- 

ber 22, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
issue before the Senate is being tried and 
debated in every town and hamlet in the 
United States. Specifically, the issue is 
whether the defense program is right or 
wrong. Because of the action taken by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, it now takes the form of repeal of 
only three sections of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. My personal conclusions lead me 
to believe that the only honest and hon- 
orable thing we can do is to repeal the act 
in its entirety, but that is because I be- 
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lieve the defense program is vital to the 
preservation of this Republic, and all of 
the principles for which it stands. 

I repeat, the issue is the right or wrong 
of our defense program. If the billions 
of dollars we have appropriated for de- 
fense were necessary, then there must be 
some peril or some nation against which 
we must defend ourselves. If the Lend- 
Lease Act was right, then we must recog- 
nize the fact that we have a direct inter- 
est in the outcome of the wars that are 
now raging on every side. If our inter- 
ests are involved, then it is logical to 
assume that we must help those who are 
fighting for those interests, and, if that 
position is logical, it follows further that 
we should bend every effort to that end, 
and allow nothing to stand in our way. 

There are a number of things which 
impede the progress of defense. The 
greatest of these is isolationism. I do 
not impugn the sincerity of those who 
honestly believe that this Nation can con- 
tinue to exist happy and free in a nazi- 
fied world. They have weighed the issues 
and have come to that conclusion. For 
my part, I am convinced that we could 
not exist as a free republic, and I am 
also convinced that isolationism is the 
basic trouble that has so far sabotaged 
our efforts. Labor leaders who put per- 
sonal power above production are isola- 
tionists, or they would put patriotism 
above personal power. Congressmen, 
and those in even higher places, who put 
personal power above the need for de- 
fense, are isolationists, whether they will 
admit it or not. The President of the 
United States, however right may be his 
intentions, has, in my opinion, sacrificed 
the welfare of the national-defense pro- 
gram because he cannot bear to have the 
leaders of a labor machine of his crea- 
tion feel unkindly toward him. I say 
this without rancor, although it pains me 
greatly to see the Chief Executive of the 
greatest Nation on earth ask labor lead- 
ers repeatedly please let us prepare to 
meet a potential enemy, who, in the past 
few weeks, has become an actual enemy. 

The issue, then, is clearly one of isola- 
tionism, and I am glad it has come out 
in the open. We are building a two- 
ocean Navy because we are threatened 
by Hitler. We are training and arming 
millions of men because Hitler has said 
we cannot exist as a free nation in the 
same world with him. We have dis- 
rupted the business of the Nation, and, 
clumsily, to be sure, are trying to extend 
all our power in the construction of 
munitions of war because nation after 
nation has been crushed by the iron heel 
of the Nazis, and we know not when our 
turn will come. 

If the steps we have taken are justi- 
fiable, then we have concluded that this 
Nation is not invulnerable. Few will 
contend that they are unnecessary, but 
some, while approving, say they are to be 
used only when the aggressor shows his 
guns over the horizon, These are the 
isolationists, and apparently they recog- 
nize such a possibility. If we follow that 
course, we must assume that Britain will 
fall, for Nazi guns will never reach our 
horizons while she exists. If Britain 
should fall then all resistance in the 
world, except ours, to nazi-ism would 
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fall, and we would be face to face not 
only with the power of Nazi Germany, 
but the mechanical production and man- 
power of all the rest of the world, to- 
gether with an overwhelming naval and 
shipbuilding power. Perhaps we could 
withstand such a siege indefinitely, but 
I, for one, am not content to look for- 
ward to the prospect of a continuous all- 
out defense program, using for many 
years at least half the annual income of 
the Nation. 

All this is based on the prospect of the 
downfall of Britain. I think it is quite 
universally conceded that Britain could 
not have held out to this day except for 
the help we have so far been willing and 
able to supply, plus the unexpected en- 
trance of Russia into the war on Britain’s 
side of the struggle. Had Great Britain 
fallen, we would sooner or later have 
been faced with the issue of conforming 
to a nazified world or arming to the teeth 
from then on. All of this seems axio- 
matic. I have gone over these things in 
the cold light of reason and logic, and 
can arrive at no other conclusion. 

Do we, then, look upon the defeat of 
Britain and her Allies with complacency? 
This country supplied her with rifles and 
ammunition after Dunkirk. We turned 
over 80 tankers to her to supply oil. We 
traded 50 destroyers for bases in the At- 
lantic, to bolster our defense. We passed 
the Lend-Lease Act to supply her with 
the munitions of war. We have under- 
taken to keep the sea lanes clear in the 
North Atlantic to assist in the delivery 
of lend-lease goods. We have repaired 
her warships and sent her food. We have 
appropriated billions of dollars with 
which to make the material necessary 
to fulfill the provisions of the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

But there we were stopped. The Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 said, “so far shall you 
go and no further.” In fact, we have 
gone much further, but we must go still 
further, if Britain is to survive and war 
is to be kept from our shores. 

The prohibitions in the Neutrality Act 
do not allow a merchant ship to be armed. 
It is contended that such arming will 
invite attack, and thus provoke a shoot- 
ing war. Mr. President, has Hitler ever 
waited for provocation when he decided 
to make war on a nation? In 16 distinct 
cases he has made his own provocation, 
and there is no reason to believe that his 
one-track mind has changed or is capable 
of changing. Armed or unarmed, these 
ships will be attacked and sunk when 
Hitler thinks it suits his convenience. 
Armed, they have a chance, even though 
statistics may show that the chance is 
small; unarmed, they can be sunk with 
impunity and without danger. 

It is said that we should not arm mer- 
chant ships because we should use every 
possible means of avoiding entrance into 
a shooting war. Mr. President, how can 
any logical man say that a Navy with 
orders to shoot on sight is not waging 

.war? Call it a defensive naval war if you 
will, but none the less it is our Navy and 
therefore our war. Two of our de- 
stroyers have been torpedoed in this war. 
Our seamen have been killed through the 
attack of an enemy. Do any hesitate to 
name that enemy? 
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But it is said we must not arm our mer- 
chant ships, because it will provoke an 
actual shooting war. That conclusion is 
not logical. No more is it logical to agree 
to make lend-lease goods and tell our 
friends to come and get them when we 
know that their shipping facilities have 
been reduced to the point of helplessness. 
We have held off as long as we can. I 
wish we could hold off longer. I wish we 
had been able to use our facilities to the 
full during the last 2 years so that we 
could face the future with full confi- 
dence. I wish the millions of man-hours 
lost through isolationist strikes could be 
regained. Mr. President, do you realize 
that already man-hours of labor lost 
would have built at least 150 submarines? 
But that is past. Wishful thinking will 
gain us naught. We must face the facts 
as they are now clearly put before us. 

I am convinced that the welfare of the 
United States of America depends on cur 
fulfilling our obligations to the nations to 
whom we have pledged aid. If we do not 
extend such aid to the utmost of our 
ability, we will be guilty of crucifying our 
friends and laying ourselves open to 
hatred and ultimately to attack, and the 
destruction of our own firesides and free- 
dom, as well as the hopes of freedom for 
enslaved nations. The time has come to 
throw off the shackles of the Neutrality 
Act. It has served its purpose. England 
is at the breaking point of her endurance. 
She needs supplies and needs them now. 
Nothing but complete assistance will be 
of sufficient value to hold off the inevitable 
defeat, for less than that will break the 
morale of those whose valiant fight has 
given us time—time that we have squan- 
dered in riotous living, time that we have 
half used, time that cannot be replaced, 
for it has gone. It is futile to lock back- 
ward to lost opportunities. The time we 
have had should have been enough. It 
would have been enough if we had used 
it to full advantage. Let us now benefit 
by the mistakes of the past and, taking 
time by the forelock, speed our efforts, do 
away with half measures, tell the people 
the truth—that we are terribly threat- 
ened, gain unity by honesty, for, with a 
united people determined to blot out Hit- 
lerism from the earth we can and will 
preserve forever this free Nation which 
“under God shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

For these and other reasons, I am con- 
vinced that the Neutrality Act of 1939 
should be repealed in its entirety. This 
should be done now and without further 
delay. If the Members of Congress are 
sincere in their oft-repeated statements 
that the defense program is nonpartisan, 
there should be no difficulty in securing 
a majority vote in favor of outright and 
complete repeal. If the American people 
are sincere in their expressed hope that 
freedom shall survive through the com- 
plete defeat of Hitler, they will applaud 
such a step. 

Complete repeal is the only honest 
stand we can take. Partial repeal is an 
obvious subterfuge, designed to placate 
those who have closed their eyes to the 
handwriting on the wall. It is designed 
to deceive our people into believing that 
a Neutrality Act still remains on our 
statute books whereas in actual fact its 
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remains might as well have been buried 
with the rest. If it be that any portions 
that it is proposed to save are of real 
value under present or future conditions, 
and I am sure they are not, they can 
easily be reenacted into law. 

If it be true that actions speak louder 
than words, then our actions have already 
in effect repealed the purpose of this or 
any act designed to keep this Nation 
neutral. We have repealed the arms 
embargo, adopted the Lend-Lease Act, 
undertaken to deliver gigantic war sup- 
plies to Britain, appropriated $50,000,000,- 
000 for our own defense against Hitler, 
and begun the construction of the largest 
navy and the greatest air force in the 
world. Each of us will admit that these 
things were done with but one end in 
view—to defeat Hitler. Are these the ac- - 
tions of a neutral nation? The answer 
is written in the heart of every real 
American citizen. Mr. President, ask 
anyone you meet on the streets of this 
city or in your own State, and the answer 
will be a thousand to one that we have not 
been neutral, are not neutral, and that we 
cannot be neutral. This Nation wants 
Hitler to be stopped and we intend that 
he shall be stopped. Why not say so 
here and now? Why mock the intelli- 
gence of the American people? Do Sen-. 
ators put so low an estimate on the per- 
spicacity of their own constituencies as 
to think they will be impressed by remov- 
ing the heart of the Neutrality Act and 
still retaining the mockery of its title? 
Let us act like red-blooded men and have 
done with this foolishness. 

I voted for the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
I thought it was right at the time. Like 
almost everyone else in this country my 
knowledge cf the present was insufficient 
to prophesy the future. That, together 
with wishful thinking, persuaded me that 
the provisions of the act would keep us 
from involvement and at the same time 
give our friends an opportunity to help 
It is said that “God helps 
those who help themselves”; but the 
devil intervened with submarines and 
dive bombers. Our friends have not been 
able to help themselves; and had we been 
aware of the might of Hitler’s military 
forces, we would have known that our 
gesture was futile. I am convinced that 
the Neutrality Act has not only prolonged 
and expanded the war but was largely re- 
sponsible for starting it. Hitler was as- 
sured that we would not deliver the goods, 
and he knew he could prevent our friends 
from getting them. Iam sure the act did 
not then, and does not now, express the 
underlying interests and convictions of 
the American people. 

Let us examine the Neutrality Act of 
1939. How does it read?— 

Whereas the United States, desiring to pre- 
serv’ its neutrality in wars between foreign 
states, and desiring also to avoid invelvement 
therein, voluntarily imposes on its nationals 
by domestic legislation the restrictions set out 
in this joint resolution. 


Then the act says, in effect: “Thou 
shalt not have any commerce with states 
engaged in armed conflict. Thou shalt 
not go into any part of the seven seas 
that the President shall designate as a 
‘combat area.’ Thou shalt not. travel on 
vessels of belligerent states. Thou shalt 
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not arm merchant vessels. Thou shalt 
not loan thy neighbor money if he needs 
it to fight your enemy. Thou shalt not 
collect funds to help your friends and 
relatives who are fighting bandits. Thou 
shalt not let crippled battleships be re- 
paired in your back yard. Thou shalt not 
make a profit by selling guns to your 
friends.” 

A That is the substance of the Neutrality 

ct. 

It is now proposed to allow commerce 
with states engaged in armed combat, 
to allow American vessels to go into com- 
bat areas, and to allow the arming of 
merchant vessels, What remains? In a 
nutshell here it is: Red Cross supplies 
may go into combat areas if they have 
safe conduct granted by belligerents. 
But we have just said that any vessel can 
go anywhere. That makes section 4 silly. 
Section 5 says our citizens may not travel 
on belligerent ships, and it does not take 
an act of Congress to enforce that edict. 
Ordinary American horse sense will do 
as well. Section 7 says we must not loan 
money to nations at war. Who of us has 
sufficient confidence in the solvency of 
any nation in Europe or Asia to loan them 
a red cent? Section 8 asks us not to 
make collections for belligerents, but 
“bundles for Britain” is a common and 
popular slogan. Section 9 says that the 
act does not apply to our South American 
neighbors. That will look rather silly 
with sections 2, 3, and 6 in the discard. 
Section 10 says that foreign ships shall 
not carry munitions from our ports to a 
belligerent warship. That is ridiculous 
when we allow them to carry the same 
things to the very gates of the belligerent 
nations. In section 11 we forbid sub- 
marines and armed merchant vessels the 
use of our ports, but British vessels are 
even now being repaired in our navy 
yards. 

In section 12 we create a National Mu- 
nitions Board, which is now functioning 
only as a bookkeeping agency. 

The rest of the act is regulatory, and 
prohibits the unlawful use of the Ameri- 
can flag. In my opinion, it is not neces- 
sary to prohibit by act of Congress the 
unlawful use of anything. 

Mr. President, let us be reasonable. 
Let us look the facts squarely in the face. 
Let us not attempt to deceive the Ameri- 
can people by another half-way measure. 
Let us not again leave the impression 
with those nations so valiantly fighting 
our acknowledged common enemy that 
we are half-hearted in their support. 
Let us not leave the conviction in the 
hearts of all that we are playing politics 
with the welfare of our own and future 
generations. The outright repeal of this 
Neutrality Act would do more than any- 
thing else that we could possibly do at 
this time to put fresh courage into the 
hearts of our friends abroad and set our 
own record straight. 

Mr. President, in my statement on the 
2 of the Senate on October 20, I 


We have come to the limit of compromise. 


This act was a disastrous compromise 
with Hitler. Today we know that it was 
a grave error, and that it has sounded 
the death knell of 16 free nations. We 
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know that it may well sound the death 
knell of our own freedom. This was the 
first compromise. Since then we have 
compromised in every defense move we 
have made. We tried to compromise 
with business. “Business as usual” was 
the slogan. Today we know that it is 
impossible to go all out for defense and 
maintain business as usual. Every bus- 
inessman in the cOuntry knows today 
that the two are incompatible. 
I said further in my statement: 


We must cease compromising with those 
who control the hands of labor. 


Will any man stand up and say that 
this compromising has not been disas- 
trous? Labor is patriotic. Granted that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. He is 
getting it. But those who control the 
hands of labor are constantly stopping 
the wheels of production for petty rea- 
sons and petty squabbles. Must we con- 
tinue to compromise? Must we continue 
to lose millions of man-hours in essential 
defense industries because C. I. O. can- 
not stand the smell of A. F. of L., or vice 
versa? Mr, President, after 2 years of 
frantic compromise and bungling we are 
half prepared, have a _half-equipped 
Army, have used half our resources, and 
now we propose to half-help our friends. 

I said: 

We must cease compromising with the 
timid and short-sighted who cannot read 
the handwriting on the wall. 


If we can read the words that are 
written in letters of fire, we must know 
that they say, “Democracy must perish 
from the earth if America does not 
awaken.” The timid and short-sighted 
will soon see them clearly. Then they 
will say to us, “Knowing this, why did 
you allow us to remain asleep? Know- 
ing these things, why did you allow the 
leaders of labor to waste our precious 
time? Knowing all these things, why 
did you retain any vestige of that timid, 
un-American — yes, nefarious — act?” 
These questions will be thrown in our 
faces as surely as day follows night. 

It is past time to do away with half- 
way measures. At any moment the time 
for preparation that we have borrowed 
from the sweat and blood of our friends 
may be ended. The torch is not far from 
the fuse in the Pacific. Already two 
American destroyers have been torpedoed 
in the Atlantic. We have cheered on 
those who are bearing the battle, but our 
cheers have been largely vocal. It is 
time for action. The Frankenstein mon- 
ster which Hitler has created cannot be 
stopped by words, not even his own. It 
can yield only to acts, and France knows 
now that half-hearted acts are of no 
avail. Let us learn from the failures of 
others. Let us emerge from the fogs of 
self-deceit. Let us forget party lines and 
party credit or discredit. Let us remem- 
ber only the welfare of our country, its 
preservation now and forever. 

Mr. President, what we do today is 
being watched by the nations of the 
world. Hitler watches, hoping that we 
will continue our half-hearted, halfway 
action, The crushed and bleeding na- 
tions, suffering the brutal “hundred for 
one” edicts of the conqueror, are watch- 
ing and praying for a sign. They are 
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hoping to see Old Glory run up on the 
very tip of the masthead proclaiming 
to the world that we, the people of Amer- 
ica, are awake to the emergency and 
ready to take full strides that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. The 
British, hard-pressed and apprehensive 
for the future, are looking with hope and 
fear—hope that the thing we do today 
will be a sign that our half-hearted, timid 
help is a thing of the past, and fear that 
we, the elected representatives of the 
proudest people on earth, will still make 
a gesture of placation to the timid and 
blind, and will still play politics with the 
most sacred tradition of free people 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that we 
will not let them down. I sincerely hope 
that we can set aside all else save the 
welfare of our country. I hope that we 
will give the assurance our friends are 
waiting for. I hope that we will repeal 
this act in its entirety—throw it out root 
and branch—and by so doing make a 
start in the direction of unity and direct, 
forthright action that will turn the tide 
of destruction which now threatens to 
engulf the entire world. 

We cannot continue half neutral and 
half belligerent in our attitude. The 
Neutrality Act of 1939 is not neutral 
with any of its provisions repealed. The 
hearts and minds of the American people 
are not neutral, Let us do away with it 
all, and let us do it now. Some say a 
little now, more tomorrow, and more in 
other tomorrows. That is trifling with 
our very existence as a free people. 

We must not do that. Act today. 
Make a clean job of it. Wipe out every 
vestige of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Should we continue along the road we 
have followed during the past 2 years— 
the road of half measures, the road of 
appeasement to labor, the road of timid- 
ity and caution—every man here will live 
to see the black vulture of the German 
Empire picking at the bones of Ameri- 
can democracy. We are girding our 
loins against a possible ruthless aggres- 
sor. We are arming to protect the life- 
lines of the Republic. Shall we now sit 
back and await his coming? 

We are now given an opportunity to 
keep the destruction of war beyond the 
far horizon. Soon that opportunity may 
be gone. Let us remove every obstacle 
in our path that obstructs the even flow 
of manufacture and delivery. Our job 
now is to deliver to those who are bear- 
ing the battle. Let labor and capital 
awake to their duty as patriotic citizens, 
bury the hatchet of hate and prejudice, 
and work together to one end. 

Mr. GILLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I prefer that the 
Senator should not at this time suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. President, it had been my intention 
to deliver a set speech of some length on 
the pending proposal. I had prepared 
such a speech in some detail; but this 
morning I concluded not to deliver it, and 
I put it in the wastebasket. Perhaps 
the Senators will say that I could well 
put in the wastebasket the brief state- 
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ment I have prepared to deliver in its 
stead. 

Two factors have contributed heavily, 
Mr. President, to the decision I have 
made and to my change of intention. 
First, in the course of debate during the 
past week many of the arguments I had 
intended to present have been presented 
several times by other Senators, and pre- 
sented much more clearly and much more 
effectively than I could hope to do; and 
nothing can be gaincd by needless repeti- 
tion of arguments to explain similar 
points of view. 

In the second place—and this was po- 
tent—the rapic development of situa- 
tions, incidents, events, and commitments 
definitely made by those in authority in 
our country has so changed the par- 
ticular problems before us that, while 
basic principles and convictions are not 
altered, a decidedly different perspective 
of the application of the principles to 
each day’s new problems has occurred 
and doubtless will continue to occur. 

I have sought recognition, then, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of using 15 or 
20 minutes of the Senate’s time in giving 
expression to some of the things I think 
and feel today, and which possibly have 
not had full presentation in other ad- 
dresses already delivered. 

When I was a small boy on the farm, 
in the “dear, dead days beyond recall,” a 
neighboring farmer had a particularly 
lush and productive field at the bottom 
of a steeply graded gulch. Because of this 
situation he saw his crop often destroyed 
by destructive spring floods rushing down 
the valley. In order to save his crops, 
and at the expenditure of much time and 
money, he constructed a large earthen 
dam across the gulch, impounding the 
water and protecting his field in time of 
freshet. The pond behind the dam served 
another purpose, and afforded the boys of 
the neighborhood a first-class swimming 
hole, which we fully utilized. 

One day, while we were so using the 
pond, one of the boys, in diving and 
scuffling, lost a pair of eyeglasses which 
he was forced to wear, and no efforts of 
our group enabled us to find the lost spec- 
tacles. This was particularly tragic not 
only because the lad’s parents were very 
poor and could illy afford the loss but 
also because he was supposed to be work- 
ing at some task at the time, instead of 
going swimming. We held a council on 
the problem, and it was suggested that we 
secure a Spade and make a very small 
breach in the dam, drawing off the water 
until we could find the glasses, and then 
refill the hole in the dam, and everyone 
would be happy. It is needless to detail 
the result. The rush of impounded water 
through the breach in the dam destroyed 
the whole structure, not only ruining the 
results of the labor and money expended 
in building the restraining dam but com- 
pletely destroying the crops on the flooded 
areas which had been protected, 

This story is a story of thoughtless boys 
who did not realize the effect of the action 
which they initiated. But such an act 
could not be readily excused in men of 
mature judgment, unless these men real- 
ized the full import and sure results of 
their action, and acted on the laudable 
motive that some real or supposed gain 
would offset the certain heavy loss. 
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Every law, Mr. President, public or pri- 
vate, is a dam of restraint on individual 
freedom of conduct, voluntarily assumed 
and imposed in a democracy, in the in- 
terest of the general welfare, in the firm 
belief that the gains for society would 
more than offset the loss to individual 
liberty. Each and every one of the neu- 
trality laws which we have placed on cur 
statute books was largely a surrender of 
some of our rights and freedom of action 
under international law, and the volun- 
tary assumption and imposition of re- 
strictions on these national rights in the 
interest of national peace and security 
against involvement in wars abroad. 
They have not been 100 percent effective, 
any more than any other law, National, 
State, or local, is 100 percent effective. 
But they are a dam of restraint which we 
have erected for our protection against 
forced participation in the wars of other 
continents; and he is, indeed, careless in 
his conclusions who claims that we can 
breach this dam from time to time, as we 
have done and as we further propose to 
do, and not have the whole protective 
structure for American peace crumble, 
and then watch the released waters in- 
undate and possibly destroy all we have 
sought to protect. 

To argue that any law should be re- 
pealed because of instances in which it 
has failed to be fully operative in protec- 
tion is to argue that because we have 
deaths and losses due to traffic accidents 
we should remove all stop signals, red 
lights, stop-and-go signs, repeal all laws 
against speeding and drunken driving, 
and let individual license have full and 
complete reign. 

But some of our good friends say that 
our neutrality laws have become a hol- 
low and useless shell; that we are not 
neutral and never have been neutral in 
spirit; and the eminent Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], who just 
spoke, elaborated on that theme. It is 
claimed that the provisions of the law 
have become a mass of wreckage that 
impedes us in our assumed tasks, and so 
our best course would be to clear it away 
from the roac we have decided to follow. 

Of course, we are not neutral in 
thought, spirit, or wish, and have never 
been so since the present European war 
started; and we have hoped and prayed 
for the success of the victims of Ger- 
many’s aggression, as we have hoped 
and prayed for the success of those suf- 
fering from the onslaughts of Italy; for 
the relief of the Finns, the Lithuanians, 
and the Balkan victims of the Soviet ag- 
gression; as we have hoped and prayed 
for the protection and relief of the Chi- 
nese victims of Japan's unholy greed 
and disregard of human rights, and as we 
have hoped and prayed for the relief and 
protection of invaded and raped nations 
since our country’s existence began. But 
that does not mean that we must, on any 
specious pretext, destroy the dam of re- 
straint and protection that we have 
erected for our own Nation and our own 
people. This restrictive dam was erected 
for our own needs, and not for the needs 
of others; and no proponent in the 
adoption of these neutrality statutes— 
and I have voted for all of them—has 
even intimated that they were being 
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adopied in the interest cf other nations 
than our own. 

Mr. President, every breach, every 
opening, every change that we have made 
in the dam has been made on the plea 
that it would help someone else and, by 
so doing, aid ourselves; and every time 
that we have dug a small hole in our 
protective structure, cur security dam, 
the gentlemen have insisted that while 
we were serving the aid and the needs of 
others we were greatly increasing our 
own peace and security. 

In the debate on the adoption of the 
neutrality law which lifted the arms-em- 
bargo provision from the then-existing 
law, our present able chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee said: 

A number of people In the country are led 
to believe that the United States is to furnish 
arms and ammunition. Why, of course the 
Government is not going to spend » nickel for 
arms and ammunition. The Government 
will not furnish a single nation a single bul- 
let or a single bayonet. These arms and 
ammunition will not be sold by the Govern- 
ment, furnished by the Government, or 
given by the Government. They will be sold 
by our citizens, and they must not be placed 
in American ships. 


The same distinguished authority wrote 
the explicit statement of the law's pre- 
amble, which in the first paragraph 
stated its purpose and our wishes: 

Whereas the United States desiring to 
maintain its neutrality in wars between for- 
eign states, and desiring to avoid involvement 
therein, voluntarily imposes on its nationals 
by domestic legislations the restrictions set 
out in this joint resolution. 


The same eminent authority in his ad- 
dress on the then pending measure, in 
words so powerful that they induced me 
to cast my vote for its passage, said: 

Our plan is to allow American ships to carry 
no commerce, not merely arms and ammuni- 
tion but no commerce to the nations at war; 
not one bit of food, not one arm, not one 
cannon, not one piece of ammunition, not one 
piece of clothing to shelter the naked, not one 
bushel of wheat to feed the hungry, may be 
sent to the warring nations on American 
ships. 


Another unusually able and convineing 
Senator, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr, Barrxvl, carried this 
theme even further in answering the 
charge made by opponents that the repeal 
would take us in the direction of war. He 
said: 

The chief motive is to withdraw our ships 
from waters where there might be incidents 
that would arouse our people and change 
them from their blessed state of desire for 
peace into a state of contention as to our 
rights and a disposition to assert them and go 
forward in our strength and pay the price. 
This is not our war, and if we should get into 
it, I should think we were the greatest pack of 
fools that history ever recorded. 


Now, let me quote the highest authority 
more than a year after the passage of the 
1939 Neutrality Act, as to the value and 
effectiveness of that act and the neutral- 
ity laws preceding it. The President, 
more than 4 years after the first act had 
been passed and more than 1 year after 
the passage of the last of the series, the 
1939 act, said: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1939 and by other 
steps we made it clear to every American and 
to every foreign nation that we would avoid 
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becoming entangled in war through some epi- 
sode beyond our borders. These were meas- 
ures to keep us at peace, and through all the 
years of war since 1935 there has been no 
entanglement and there will be no entangle- 
ment, 


Some of us at the same time can justly 
claim that we foresaw the effect of the 
first breach that was made in this protec- 
tive dam last March. May I without im- 
propriety quote from my own statements 
on this floor, on the 21st day of last Feb- 
ruary, in trying to express my belief that 
the destruction of the whole dam would 
follow or be requested after the consent 
to the first breach? At that time I said: 

They are indeed naive who do not know 
that if as our President has said we are not 
to acquiesce in any peace which is not im- 
posed on the Axis Powers those powers must 
be beaten to a position where a peace can be 
forced and imposed on them. 


I am quoting from my statement of 
last February. Does it not sound like 
some of the arguments presented here 
today? 

If we are to spend billions of dollars in 
the manufacture of articles for Great Brit- 
ain's use, this action will be useless unless 
We see that the articles reach them. If we 
see that the articles reach them, we must 
protect the ships bearing the articles from 
attack and loss. If we do this, we are in the 
war without restrictions or limitations, and 
we must aid in its prosecution to an im- 
posed peace in a way, as our President has 
said, to insure a policy which will secure the 
four freedoms everywhere in the world. 


Some Senators have said, “Oh, we shall 
probably have to eat a lot of our words 
spoken in the other debates. But condi- 
tions have changed and we can eat them 
all in the public interest, even though the 
swallowing is unpleasant.” May I re- 
spectfully say to my friends that the 
retching and gagging they are now un- 
dergoing and the nausea they probably 
fee] are not due to the unpalatability of 
the wholesome words they formerly 
spoke, but may be due entirely to the 
concoction they are now trying to force 
themselves to swallow. 

No, Mr. President, the pressure for 
repeal of the remaining restrictions of 
the neutrality law does not stem from 
their ineffectiveness in preventing inci- 
dents pushing us toward war, but because 
they are effective and now stand in the 
way of our full-war involvement. We 
have given the most effective proof of the 
effectiveness of our restraining laws when 
we have been driven to the subterfuge 
of avoiding our own laws, by transferring 
our vessels to foreign registry and have 
ordered them to engage in forbidden 
trade and enter zones of danger, and 
repeatedly resorted to other devious 
means to avoid either the letter or the 
spirit of the laws which the American 
people through their 5 have 
placed on our statute bo 

Now, Mr. President, I 8 for a 
moment. I knew if 1 had a short speech 
I would get off the main track. How- 
ever, I am driven to digress because of 
statements which have been made on the 
floor even today, and especially because 
of the editorials and articles I have read 
in the columns of certain newspapers. 
I wonder if those responsible for the 
statements I have in mind have ever 
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read the neutrality laws? I wonder if 
they know what the provisions of the 
neutrality laws are? I wonder if they 
know that, except in the case of vessels 
carrying materials on the list of muni- 
tions proclaimed by the Munitions Con- 
trol Board, there is nothing in the neu- 
trality laws at this minute to prevent 
the sending of American vessels any- 
where in the Indian Ocean, anywhere in 
the Pacific Ocean or the estuaries or bays 
or waters connected therewith or any- 
where in the China Sea or anywhere in 
the Tasman Sea or anywhere in the 
Arabian Sea or anywhere in the Atlantic 
Ocean south of 30° north latitude. There 
is nothing in the law to prevent that. I 
wonder if they have any idea that the 
prohibition against the arming of Ameri- 
can vessels does not extend to American 
vessels that are not used in commerce? 
There is nothing in the neutrality law as 
it exists today that prevents sending Gov- 
ernment vessels carrying materials which 
the Government may want carried and 
having them armed. 

I wonder if those gentlemen ever 
stopped to read and consider the provi- 
sions of the law? 

Perhaps it may be said I am assuming 
much in the way of omniscience. I do 
not pretend to be omniscient; I merely 
claim to have had a very small part in 
the enactment of the neutrality legisla- 
tion as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Foreign Affairs 
or a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, and I have 
given such poor study as I was able to 
give to their provisions, So I know some- 
thing of the purposes behind them; I 
know something of the motives which 
actuated the passage of these measures; 
and I know much of the motives be- 
hind the moves for their repeal. A 

Now, Mr. President, I come to an ar gu- 
ment presented for the passage of the 
pending measure, which, in my opinion, 
has sufficient merit to challenge our care- 
ful attention and studied analysis. Irefer 
to the argument that, either rightly or 
wrongly, we have been brought to the 
point where in national honor there is no 
turning back from full participation in 
this new world war, and that it is point- 
less and even dangerous to argue now 
academically of what might have been; 
or, to use the hackneyed quotation, “It 
is a condition we face and not a theory”; 
that our warships have been torpedoed 
and our American boys have been killed. 
These arguments have greatly moved me; 
and I have brought to the consideration 
of these contentions all the poor judg- 
ment at my command under such guid- 
ance as has been youchsafed to me by the 
Almighty, and I shall try to express my 
conclusions. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have been groping their way through a 
fog of rapidly passing events, and it has 
been so easy to lose our way. Our re- 
stricted vision of the direction in which 
we have been traveling has been further 
limited and obscured by the suppression 
or even distortion of facts, either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, or by the utterance 
of half or partial truths. I realize the 
force of allegations tuch as I have just 
made, and under ordinary circumstances 
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I should not make them. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is my country and my people 
that we are dealing with. Involved here 
is my boy and your boy and every Ameri- 
can boy and girl, who are America's fu- 
ture. Involved are the security and per- 
petuity of American institutions; and I 
should be remiss in my duty if I did not 
attempt to express how deeply I feel. 

We, the American people, have been 
let on, step by step, through the real and 
the artificial fog, blinded, confused, and 
groping, toward the yawning abyss of 
war, always with the lulling and comfort- 
ing assurance that no abyss existed, or 
that we were moving away from its dan- 
gers, or that we would stop short of its 
terrors. Suddenly we see the fog par- 
tially dispelled and find ourselves right 
on the brink of that horrible chasm, in 
which are seething and boiling all the 
misery, horror, holocaust, and hell of 
war, with an almost irresistible pressure 
to take over the brink and into that pit 
of destruction all that we love in the 
world and all that we value highest of 
earthly things. 

Then we are told that we must be real- 
istic; that we should have known all the 
time just where we were going; that at 
all times we have asked that the particu- 
lar course be followed, or that we have 
approved the course taken; that we have 
long passed the point where there was a 
chance to turn back; that there is no 
other way around the abyss; that we 
must cross it or bridge it in some way, 
even at the risk of possible national de- 
struction. These arguments are pointed 
and augmented every day by the news 
which reaches us that American young- 
sters, rightly or wrongly, by our action 
and authority or the action or authority 
of our agents, have been sent to their 
death on missions where they had no 
choice but to obey. I was sick at heart 
Saturday, Mr. President, when I read in 
the local press the statement of a lad from 
Tennessee, written to his family, shortly 
before his ship was torpedoed by a sub- 
marine: 


We are asking for it and we will probably 
get it. 


These boys have to obey. They receive 
the orders and must execute them. They 
have a right to believe and know that 
the people of the Nation will support 
them in their mission, and that any na- 
tion interfering with its consummation 
will be held to the strictest account. 

Mr. President, I would not for a frac- 
tion of a moment impugn the motives or 
question the patriotism of those who have 
counseled our course toward the present 
situation, where we hover on the brink 
of full participation in war. They are 
acting and have acted, as I am trying 
to act, under the best judgment and 
guidance they can bring to bear; but I 
do criticize their reasoning and conclu- 
sions, and I do most vehemently criticize 
and denounce every contribution that 
has been made to the confusion and de- 
lusion of the American people. Our 
people need no smoke screen to conceal 
from them any necessary sacrifice they 
must make in the national interest, 
They need no camouflaging of the dan- 
gers ahead of them. They need no con- 
cealment of the course necessary to 
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take, even if that course leads to war; 
and they most certainly need no ballyhoo 
to whip up their willingness to assume 
and bear any burden and sacrifice in the 
country’s interest, if such sacrifice is es- 
sential and the only means of conserving 
that interest. 

Some of us, including myself, have op- 
posed each and every step that has been 
taken, in the sincere belief that these 
actions were bringing us nearer and 
nearer to the war abyss, and believing 
further that we should carefully seek 
another course and a possible way 
around the danger which seemed to us 
to be so clearly defined. A clearer light is 
shed on the real danger ahead of us by 
the words of British leaders last month. 
Premier MacKenzie King, of Canada, in 
a public address stated that Great 
Britain, without receiving aid far greater 

-than any yet in sight, could not possibly 
win her war for freecom, and called upon 
the United States for a pledge of full sup- 
port. Following Mr. King’s address, Pre- 
mier Churchill, of England, complimented 
him on his statement, and added: 

No diversion of the sad fate by which our 
Nation and the whole world is menaced can 
be achieved without full cooperation in every 
field by all nations which as yet lie outside the 
conqueror’s power. 


There is the explicit and positive state- 
ment of Britain’s leaders that they can- 
not possibly win without full American 
involvement. 

As I have previously stated, I did not 
believe it was necessary for American 
security to take many of the steps which 
we have taken. I do not believe it now. 
I have opposed these steps; but after the 
action has been approved I have fully 
acquiesced, as every American should. 
Although I opposed giving the Presi- 
dent the wide authority which was dele- 
gated to him under the Lease-Lend Act, 
after the authority had keen given to him 
Isupported his proper actions thereunder, 
and voted to appropriate the money to 
implement his authority. In the passage 
of that act last March the people of the 
United States, speaking through their 
Congress, clothed the Chief Executive 
with power to provide war materials on 
any terms he deemed proper to any na- 
tion in the world, the aid of which he 
deemed necessary to our national defense, 
under, however, the definitely retained 
and announced restrictions still existing 
on the statute books against the use of 
American vessels in carrying materials to 
the nations at war, and the implied re- 
striction on the use of convoys enlarging 
in any way the power for such use as 
loreen by the Constitution in the Presi- 

ent. 

I shall oppose by my vote the pending 
proposal to remove these limitations and 
restrictions; and never, as long as I feel 
that America’s welfare and the perpetuity 
of her institutions do not necessitate our 
underwriting the wars of Europe and 
Asia, shall I place myself in a position 
where it can be said to me: “You au- 
thorized those steps; you asked for those 
steps; you forced those steps, and you 
endorsed those steps.” 

If and when the people of the United 
States, again speaking through their 
representatives in Congress, have com- 
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mitted us to this war that is rocking the 
whole earth, no word of criticism or act 
of temporizing or of obstruction will come 
from me. But until that time arrives I 
shall continue to use the poor powers that 
the Almighty God has given to me in at- 
tempting to preserve the peace of Amer- 
ica, the lives and happiness of her people, 
and the safety and security of the institu- 
tions which are the foundation on which 
we have erected our national structure, 
which houses and contains everything 
we hold dearest in the world. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the statement made by the 
Senator from Iowa in his very moving 
sneech regarding the attitude of the 
Prime Minister of Canada, I wish to have 
inserted in the body of the Recorp an 
article from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of October 28, containing a state- 
ment by 10 Canadian newspapermen 
who went to Europe and returned. I read 
only a paragraph from the article, to 
support what the Senator from Iowa 
‘quoted. These newspapermen are quoted 
as saying: 

We consider that it is wishful thinking of 
the most dangerous sort to believe that Hitler 
can be brought to his knees through exhaus- 
tion from his current Russian campaign, 
through aerial bombardment alone, through 
privation resulting from the blockade, 
through a collapse of home morale, or 
*arcugh an uprising of conquered nations. 
Germany cannot be effectively subdued until 
the war is broughe home to the German peo- 
ple themselves by actual invasion of their 
territory. 


They do not say that American troops 
are necessary, but that is a necessary im- 
plication of the statement which. these 
correspondents made. 

I ask that the article be inserted in the 
body of the RECORD. 

The VICS PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 28, 1941] 


CANADIANS SAY INVASION ALONE WILL BEAT 
NAZIS—NEWSPAPERMEN BACK FROM BRITAIN 
ASSAIL IDEA THAT VICTORY WILL BE INEVITABLE 


Unless Germany is invaded, there will never 
be a victory for Great Britain over Hitlerism, 
10 Canadian newspaper editors and writers 
said yesterday on arriving from England via 
Lisbon on the American Export liner Ex- 
cambion. 

“Tco many people are carried away with 
the idea that victory in this war is inevita- 
ble,” said David Rogers, editor of The Leader- 
Post, of Regina, Saskatchewan, who read a 
statement endorsed by his colleagues. The 
Right Reverend R. J. Renison, Episcopal 
Bishop of St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, who is 
also a writer for the Tcronto Globe and Mail, 
was among the signers. 

The group reported that Great Britain’s 
capacity to resist her enemies was limitless; 
that her willingness to endure was beyond 
question, and that she was ready and deter- 
mined to go on fighting until doomsday, but 
the observers also said there would be no vic- 
tory unless and until all the nations opposed 
to aggression waged “total war against total 
brutality.” 

They said that they had access to vital 
sources of information, had observed im- 
portant military maneuvers and had talked 
with many leading Britons, including Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. They found his 
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robustness and general strength of cheracter 
particularly inspiring. 

“We consider that it is wishful thinking of 
the most dangerous sort to believe that Hitler 
can be brought to his knees through exhaus- 
tion from his current Russian campaign 
through aerial bombardment alone, through 
privation resulting from the blockade, 
through a collapse of home morale, or 
through an uprising of conquered nations,” 
the statement said. “Germany cannot be 
effectively subdued until the war is brought 
home to the German people themselves by 
actual invasion of their territory.” 

The journalists cited the courage of the 
British people, but said that “if you look be- 
low the surface they are not unduly cheerful,” 
and that their grins actually are “pretty 
grim.” 

The Canadian group, in addition to Mr. 
Rogers and Bishop Renison, included H. G. 
Christie, associate editor of the Telegraph and 
Evening Times Globe of Sr. John, New Bruns- 
wisk; the Reverend Canon J. Alfred Chamber- 
land, director of L'Action Catholique; Lionel 
Shapiro, Washington columnist for the Mon- 
treal Gazette; J. L. Gagnon, editor of 
L'Evenement-Journal, in Quebec; B. K. Sand- 
well, editor of the Toronto Saturday Night; 
Hugh Templin, writer for Canadian weekly 
newspapers, who lives in Fergus, Ontario; 
Cratton O'Leary, editor of the Ottawa 
Journal; Fraser Gerrie, managing editor of 
the Journal of Edmonton, Alberta; and W. L. 
MacTavish, editor of the Province of Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Oswald Mayrand, 
editor of La Patrie of Montreal, was a member 
of the observers’ group, but he returned to 
Canada ahead of his colleagues. 


Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gillette O'Daniel 
Andrews O'Mahoney 
Austin Green Overton 
Bailey Guffey Peace 
Ball Gurney Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barbour Herring Rosier 
Barkley Hill Russell 
Bilbo Holman Schwartz 
Bridges Hughes Shipstead 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Butler Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
yrd La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lee Truman 
Chavez Lodge Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Mo, McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Van Nuys 
Danaher McKellar Wallgren 
Davis McNary Walsh 
Downey Maloney Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 
George Norris 
Gerry Nye 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the 
various provisions of the pending joint 
resolution, and their effect upon the 
Neutrality Act, have been discussed in 
great detail, and very ably, by other Sen- 
ators. I do not think it is necessary to 
repeat some of the arguments which have 
been made, because they cannot be better 
expressed than has already been done. 

We are now cut in the open. We have 
been shadow boxing for several years 
in the name of peace, and in the name of 
keeping out of war. We have traveled 
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this road foot by foot and mile by mile, 
until now we are on the brink of war, 

The repeal of the embargo was the 
first break in the Neutrality Act of 1935, 
which act passed the House and the Sen- 
ate, I believe, unanimously. I voted 
against the repeal of the embargo be- 
cause the repeal proposal came before us 
after the war had begun. I did so on 
the ground that making a change in our 
position on the question of neutrality 
and in respect to the proclamation and 
the assertion that we were going to re- 
main neutral, and changing the terms 
of our neutrality, after the war had be- 
gun, on the question of selling arms and 
munitions to belligerents, was a violation 
of that neutrality. We have a precedent 
on that point in the ruling of Secretary 
of State Lansing in the last war, when 
Germany protested the selling of arms, 
not by the United States Government, 
but by munitions makers of the United 
States, to the so-called Allied Powers 
and contending that such sale was a vio- 
lation of neutrality. He took the posi- 
tion that it was not, but that to change 
the rules after war had begun would be 
a violation of neutrality. 

So I voted against the repeal of the 
embargo on arms. I thought that was 
the first opening of the door to the road 
which has led us now to war, even though 
we were told it was a step short of war 
and was to keep us out of war. 

These steps have been taken in the 
name of and, we are told, for the purpose 
of keeping us out of war, and from the 
brink of war. It has not succeeded in 
doing so, and I never thought it would. 
That is why I have opposed these steps 
which we have taken. I did not consider 
them necessary to the defense of America, 
because I did not believe that the defense 
of America could best be accomplished 
by violating our neutrality and engaging 
in a war that is not ours, with the start- 
ing of which we had nothing to do, so 
far as I know, unless pledges were se- 
cretly made by authorities and officials 
who had no authority to make any com- 
mitments in secret without the consent 
of Congress. 

The first argument to start the hysteria 
operating upon the intellect of the Amer- 
ican people, to get them frightened— 
you must frighten people in order to be 
able to mold their opinions—the first 
statement we had was that bombers 
would come and bomb Omaha, and that 
Nazi forces would come and invade the 
United States. To the lay mind, to the 
general public, the arguments were made 
alluring. I never thought the United 
States, if it were properly defended at 
home, could be invaded. Many military 
authorities take that position. We have 
had testimony on both sides of that ques- 
tion, and as in a court of law, you can get 
experts to testify on both sides. But I 
want to read to the Senate what I con- 
sider to be the highest authority 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point on the ques- 
tion of experts? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I have yet to hear 
from the head of any department of gov- 
ernment which is entrusted with the de- 
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fense of our country any statement advo- 
cating any action which would preface 
or bring about the engagement of our 
Nation at this time in the European war. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have not either. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield fon just a moment? 

h Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator 
from Oregon say that he had not heard 
of any expert advocating the passage of 
the pending measure? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not keard any 
such statement. I must except Cabinet 
officers, but I do not consider them to be 
technical men. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that if he will read the testimony of 
Admiral Stark he will find that Admiral 
Stark advocates the passage of this meas- 
ure, and the repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has the Senator any 
such statement from General Marshall or 
General Arnold or Mr. Knudsen? 

Mr. CONNALLY. We did not call the 
gentlemen named, but we did call Admiral 
Stark, who is Chief of Navai Operations, 
in charge of all the Navy, and Iam simply 
citing him in answer to the challenge of 
the Senator that no expert has made such 
a statement. Admiral Stark made the 
statement, and it is contained in the 
hearings. The Senator will find it there 
if he will read them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
think some of these questions are perti- 
nent and interesting, but I prefer not to 
be sidetracked by interruptions, if I may 
ask the indulgence of the Senate. 


I will say that Admiral Stark advo- 
cated the passage of this measure. Of 
course, Senators must remember he had 
to do so to be loyal to his Chief. Admiral 
Stark said that the Navy cid not ask for 
this proposed legislation; that the Navy 
did not initiate it. One could not expect 
the Chief of Naval Operations or the 
Chief of Staff to come up here and not 
advocate the policy which has been laid 
down by the Commander in Chief. 

On the question of invasion I said I 
would call what I consider to be the 
highest authority, Admiral Stark, Chief 
of Naval Operations of the United States 
Navy, and quote from his testimony 
given before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. He appeared and 
answered various questions and made 
various statements. What I am about 
to read bears upon the subject of the 
possibility of invading the United States, 
which I think is very pertinent. The 
colloquy is found on page 41 of the 
printed record of the committee hear- 
ings, Senator SHipsTeaD was querying 
Admiral Stark on the question of the in- 
vasion of the United States: 

Senator SuripsTeap. When I asked you 
about the battles of Narvik and Crete, you 
said you thought it was very hazardous to 
get ashore with troops. Do you think that 
those experiences have minimized the dan- 
ger of invasion of the United States? 

Admiral Srarx. Unquestionably; yes, sir. 
They would minimize it anywhere. If Eng- 
land could maintain distinct air superiority, 
it would make any landing very hazardous. 

owe SHIPSTEAD. Do you mean in Eng- 
land 

Admiral Srarx. Anywhere. 
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Senator Suipsteap. But it would also apply 
to the United States? 

Admiral STARK. Yes, sir. 

Senator SuHrpstreap. The invasion of the 
United States has been put far in the back- 
ground from where it was before that was 
demonstrated at Crete and Narvik? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; but I think it was 
pretty far in the background anyhow, be- 
cause they have got to come a long distance 
by sea. It would take a perfectly enormous 
amount of tonnage, and they would have to 
knock the Navy out first, even before they 
got to the air. 

Senator Surpsteap. So there is not much 
to this talk that we hear about an invasion 
of the United States by Germany so long as 
we have plenty of bombers and the men to 
man them? 

Admiral Srank. And so long as we have a 
naval force. 

Senator Surpsteap. But, after all, they 
would have to sink our Navy? 

Admiral Sranxk. Granted your hypothesis 
that we have a powerful navy and superior- 
ity in the air, I think no one can invade us. 


So far as Iam concerned, that disposes 
of the danger of invasion of the United 
States by any foreign power, provided we 
keep sufficient bombers at home to pro- 
tect our own shores and sink any armada 
that may come here, and provided we 
keep our Navy handy around the Western 
Hemisphere. 

We have had what is called the Neu- 
trality Act. We have never been neu- 
tral. We have not been neutral in 
thought. That is one matter. I can 
very well understand the sympathy which 
the American people have for the occu- 
pied countries, in view of what is going 
on; but we have never been neutral as 
a government. The transfer of ships to 
the Panamanian flag for the purpose of 
sending them across the ocean with con- 
traband was a direct evasion of the Neu- 
trality Act, and at the time when that 
transfer was made public Secretary Hull 
was quoted as protesting vigorously 
against such action because it was an 
evasion of the Neutrality Act. It has 
been said—and I think it has been dem- 
onstrated—that if we want to aid Eng- 
land through the Lend-Lease Act we can 
do so by giving American ships to Great 
811 to be sailed under the British 

ag. 

In his speech the President pointed to 
the many American-owned ships which 
have been sunk; but he did not say that 
a ship which is sailing under a foreign 
flag, though it be American-owned, loses 
the protection of the Government of the 
United States and is no longer entitled 
to the protection of the American Gov- 
ernment. It loses its citizenship, as does 
a citizen who leaves the United States 
and becomes a citizen of another country. 

The three ships flying the American 
flag which were sunk were sunk without 
loss of life, and evidently there was no 
financial loss. We assume that they 
were engaged in carrying contraband. 
The Lehigh was an empty ship. Though 
it was flying the American flag, we do 
not know for whom it was hauling con- 
traband of war. I am not saying that 
to excuse the sinking. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the Senator contend- 
ing that a belligerent nation has the 
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right to sink in the open sea the ships 
of a neutral nation carrying contraband? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, If they are under 
the convoy of the opposing belligerent. 

i . The Robin Moor was 
not under convoy. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I am not saying 
that I excuse the sinking of either the 
Robin Moor or the Lehigh. 

Mr. BAILEY. In that connection, the 
Senator said that he thought they were 
carrying contraband. Let us come down 
to the point. Grant that the Lehigh, 
which we understand was empty, was 
carrying contraband, Grant that the 
Robin Moor was carrying contraband. 
That is what the Germans contend. I 
do not know what the fact is. I wish to 
know if the Senator is taking the posi- 
tion that Germany has the right to sink 
an American ship in the open sea if it is 
carrying contraband. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think it has if it 
is under convoy, 

Mr. BAILEY. But those ships were 
not under convoy, Let us come down to 
the particular ships. 3 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Iam not excusing 
the sinking of the Robin Moor or the 
Lehigh. I call attention to that matter 
because in his speech the President said 
that many American-owned ships have 
been sunk. There was no loss of life on 
the three ships flying the American flag. 
A distinction should be drawn between 
those sailing under a foreign flag, or for- 
eign convoy, and those sailing under the 
American flag. 

Mr. BAILEY. Those ships were not 
under convoy. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I admit that. 

Mr. BAILEY, The Senator agrees, 
then, that the sinkings were unjustifi- 
able? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, The ships were not 
under convoy. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish the Senator 
would say that the sinkings were unjusti- 
fiable. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think they were. 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of those circum- 
stances, what does the Senator say is the 
duty of the United States when a foreign 
nation at war unjustifiably sinks two of 
our ships in the open sea, and dumps the 
passengers of one out into little boats 
near the Equator and in the midst of the 
sea? What is the duty of this Govern- 
ment in those circumstances? Is it our 
duty then to back off the sea and transfer 
our ships to the British flag and say, “We 
will get out of it; we will run?” Or is it 
our duty to maintain our rights? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is a question 
that can be answered in more than one 
way. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish the Senator 
would take a position on that question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not deny the 
unjustified nature of the sinkings of the 
Lehigh and Robin Moor, although it was 
stated at the time that the cargo of the 
Robin Moor was contraband, according 
to both the British and German lists. 

Mr. BAILEY. Granting that it was 
contraband, does the Senator argue that 
Germany had the right to sink it in the 
open sea? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I did not say that 
she had such right. 
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Mr, BAILEY. Yet the Senator pleads 
the contraband as justification for his 
position; and when I ask him to come 
down to the point he will not come down 
to the point. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I did not refer to 
that matter to justify the sinkings. I 
stated that it clarifies the statement of 
the President in his address. He said 
that many American-owned ships had 
been sunk, but he did not distinguish be- 
tween those sailing under a foreign flag 
and those sailing under the American 
flag. I think I have explained the reason 
for making the statement. He said that 
many lives have been lost; but they have 
not been lost sailing under the American 
flag. I do not think the Senator and I 
are getting anywhere. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator say 
that if Germany sinks our ships on the 
open sea, and fortunately no lives are 
lost, such sinkings are justifiable? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. No; and I do not 
think they justify our going to war. 

Mr, BAILEY. What would the Sena- 
tor suggest as our proper course? I am 
not saying that we should go to war, but 
what would be the proper course? 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator will 
subside, I shall try to explain what is the 
proper course and what is not the proper 
course, 

Mr, BAILEY. I shall be delighted to 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly it is not 
the proper course for the United States to 
follow to have our battleships assisting in 
the conyoys of British ships or British 
convoys made up in either Halifax cr 
Bermuda, is it? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I assume that the 
Senate does not need an explanation of 
that question, because I assume that emi- 
nent Senators understand it. 

Under the Lend-Lease Act we have 
given munitions and almost everything 
else under the sun to the British. Why 
not give them the ships and let them sail 
under the British flag if we want to keep 
out of war, as has been said to the Ameri- 
can people for the past 3 or 4 or 5 years, 
and by every administration since the 
last war? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am still talking 
on the assumption that there are some 
persons who believe that the proposed 
legislation is also presented for the pur- 
pose of keeping us out of war, and short 
of war. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam sorry the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee] is not in 
the Chamber at this moment. I quote 
from a speech which he delivered on the 
arms embargo. He said: 

By this means the Government could make 
effective an embargo on arms. The United 
States is not in a consistent position when 
we tell the rest of the world that we are a 
peace-loving nation at the same time that 
we are fur cannons, hand grenades, 
and machine guns for warring nations. 
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If I walk down the street and see two lit- 
tle boys quarreling, and give one of them a 
club and the other a pair of knucks, and 
stand back and watch them destroy each 
other, I can say to the crowd that gathers 
around that I am a peace-loving man until 
I am black in the face, but if they know that 
I furnished the instruments of destruction 
they know that I am a liar and a hypocrite. 

But you say that the United States as a 
nation does not furnish munitions. We only 
allow the private manufacturers to furnish 
them. That is true, But the people of every 
nation do not distinguish between the 
Du Pont Manufacturing Co. of America and 
the American Government. They do not dis- 
tinguish between the United States Steel 
Corporation and the United States. To them, 
if it is made in America, it means America. 


Mr. LEE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. LEE. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield to me, since I 
have been quoted? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Let me suggest that in the 
analogy which the Senator has just read 
from one of my speeches I referred to two 
little boys who were fighting. Let. me 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that it is not two little boys who are fight- 
ing, but a monster who has started out 
to conquer the world. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, the same mon- 
ster started out to conquer the world, 
according to the administration of the 
time when the speech was made; and I 
call attention to the fact that, instead 
of being the United States Steel Co. or 
the Du Pont Co., today it is the United 
States Government itself. 

The same people who, in 1935 and 
1936, were crying for peace, and were 
shouting down all these things, today 
are the people who want to lead us into 
war, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
think it is clearly understood by every- 
one that the resolution, if it becomes law, 
will make it possible for the President 
and the Secretary of War to continue a 
war they have started—but not with the 
consent of the Congress—by.sending our 
merchant ships and our ships of war 
into belligerent waters, into belligerent 
zones, in convoys, and for the purpose of 
shooting, 

A long time ago we were told that the 
Navy had orders to shoot on sight, If I 
put an advertisement in a newspaper 
that I am going to shoot someone on 
sight, and that man—whoever he may 
be—knows that I made that statement 
and, when he meets me, shoots from the 
hip and hits me first, I have not any 
complaint. I think that is an analogy 
which will stick. 

I have been apprehensive of this situ- 
ation ever since the end of the last war. 
In 1922, when I was a candidate for the 
United States Senate, I made one state- 
ment on the matter. I said, “We are 
already in danger of being dragged into 
the next World War, which is coming as 
a result of the last war and the Treaty 
of Versailles.” I said at that time, “I am 
opposed to the United States Govern- 
ment’s risking the economic life and the 
safety of the Nation by permitting itself 
to be used and by permitting our re- 
sources to be used as chips in a poker 
game by the international politicians of 
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Europe,” and I said that the way to de- 
fend and preserve the American way of 
life was to look after our own selves, and 
not to get into a poker game which our 
people never did understand and never 
would understand. 

The last war laid the foundation for 
what is going on now as a result of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and because of the 
economic conditions which were brought 
about by the economic collapse caused by 
that war and the treaty which fol- 
lowed it. 

A few days ago there was a discussion 
here about trade, and how by loans we 
were able to carry on trade with Europe 
after the war was over. ‘Those loans 
bolstered up temporarily the economic 
structure of the Balkans, the new small 
governments which, under the treaty of 
peace, had been given sovereignty over 
small groups of humanity. It was abso- 
lutely uneconomical. It had to crash. 
Only loans from the United States, from 
England, and to some extent from France, 
kept the structure up until 1930, when it 
collapsed. Loans made to Germany by 
the United States and England had kept 
Germany going. The loans made to the 
Credit Anstalt Bankverein of Vienna had 
kept the Balkan states going. But the 
economic production and the production 
of wealth could not sustain an artificial 
structure that was built up by the Treaty 
of Versailles; and as a result, we had a 
collapse. 

I do not think the fracas we see in the 
world that is burning started as an ideo- 
logical proposition. The foundation of 
it is economic bankruptcy, hunger, and 
suffering; and with a desperate people 
you find the most fertile ground for sub- 
versive activities. If we go on to create 
more and more debt and to underwrite 
the bankrupt nations of the world, I fear 
we shall have the same condition here, 
and we shall lose our American way of 
life and our popular form of government, 
It is already in a decline, and I do not 
believe it will be possible for us to main- 
tain a financial or economic condition 
that can sustain popular government if 
we go into this war and stay in it to the 
finish. 

The British high command has said, 
“The only place to defeat Hitlerism is 
on the Continent.” Well, it is generally 
conceded that that would take an army 
of from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 men. Our 
Ambassador to Belgium, Mr. Cudahy, 
informs us that the British told him in 
August of 1940 that the United States 
must come in with an expeditionary 
force, and expected at that time that 
we would come in with an expeditionary 
force. When can we be ready to go in 
with an expeditionary force of from 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 men? It is true 
that the British have said they would 
match us man for man. Well, they told 
the French and the Belgians that, too, 
but they had to get out, and the Belgians 
and the British were combined with what 
Was supposed to be the best army in the 
world—the French Army, 

These things should be taken into con- 
sideration. The British expected us, and 
in 1940 they said we were coming in. 
Evidently they had not heard the prom- 
ises made by our two candidates for 
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President, or perhaps they had more 
information than we did. 

Yes; I mentioned the first crash, in 
Vienna, which initiated the whole world 
crash. Now those of us who are opposed 
to taking part in European wars are 
accused of being isolationists. The ques- 
tion is, What do we mean by isolation? 
We may mean many things. Do we 
mean political or economic isolation? 

Many years ago I proposed a resolu- 
tion in the Senate of the United States 
to the effect that the United States Gov- 
ernment should make an offer to all the 
governments of Europe that owed us 
money that we would reduce the amount 
of their debt to us by 10 percent for 10 
years, if they, in return, would reduce 
their appropriations for armaments 10 
percent for 10 years. Negotiations were 
made, unofficially, and found consider- 
able interest, but the Government of the 
United States did not want to have any- 
thing to do with it. I am telling that to 
show that we, as a government, have 
been guilty of isolation policies outside 
of keeping out of war. I am an isola- 
tionist on foreign wars. ` 

The Tariff Act of 1930. was one of the 
greatest and most vicious isolation poli- 
cies this Government ever enacted. I 
voted against it. What was the effect 
of it? In 1931 I went to Europe. I came 
to England. Members of Parliament 
who for 30 years have voted for free trade 
told me they would have to vote a tariff 
against agricultural products of the 
United States, “We will have to shut you 
out.” 

I said, “Why?” 

“Well,” they replied, “last year, since 
you passed that Tariff Act, we have 
bought a billion dollars worth more than 
we were able to sell. We cannot go on 
that way. That would break any govern- 
ment.” 

As a result, England made a deal with 
her dominions—Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand—to let their agricultural 
products come in under preferential 
rates; and they, in turn, gave Great Brit- 
ain preferential rates on industrial goods. 
That shut the United States out of the 
British market for agricultural products. 
We cannot blame Britain for doing that; 
I do not blame Britain; it was a sensible 
thing for her to do. We insulated our- 
selves from that market for our farmers 
by the Tariff Act of 1930, which was leg- 
islation of isolation, It had nothing to 
do with keeping out of war, but it might 
have had something to do with bringing 
about conditions in Europe and here 
which have made it impossible, under the 
policies we have pursued since, to come 
back to a sound economic foundation. 

In Germany I found a shortage of 
food. I told them that we had plenty of 
food; indeed, that we had a surplus here. 
“Yes,” they said, “but you will only take 
gold and we have not the gold; you will 
not buy our goods. We used to import 
$800,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts, mostly from the United States, but 
now you will not take any goods from us; 
so we cannot buy from you; we will have 
to make other arrangements, because we 
have not the gold.” 

Italy used to buy our macaroni wheat 
and our cottonseed oil; and for our wheat 
and cottonseed oil Italy paid with olives 
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and olive oil. We shut Italy out under 
the Tariff Act of 1930. Therefore Italy 
could not buy our macaroni wheat and 
our cottonseed oil; and so American cot- 
tonseed-oil producers started to make 
margarine in competition with butter 
and broke the butter market. The 
Italians had been sending their best olive 
oil over here and buying our cottonseed 
oil and using it instead of the poorer 
grades of olive oil. When the Italian 
people could not get exchange with which 
to buy wheat or cottonseed oil they 
started to plow up ground which had not 
produced wheat for a hundred and fifty 
years, and in 10 years increased their 
wheat production from 4,000;000 metric 
tons to 8,500,000 metric tons, and became 
an exporter in the world market. 

Here is a form of isolationism to which 
I never subscribed. The only isolation- 
ism of which those are who are called 
isolationists have been guilty is that 
which would keep America out of the 
political squabbles of Europe and out of 
European wars. If that is offensive to 
anyone, and if that is a discredit to an 
American citizen, make the most of it. 
I think in so doing the isolationists have 
been as loyal to their sovereign as have 
any other American citizens. We may 
have a different idea of who is the sover- 
eign. The test of loyalty is loyalty to 
the sovereign. Who is sovereign here if 
not the people of the United States? 
The test of loyalty by Members of Con- 
gress can best be met by loyalty to the 
supreme law of the land as laid down 
by the sovereign people. We have no 
sovereign king or fuehrer here as yet 
recognized in the United States. The 
sovereign is the people. There have 
been interventions of a political na- 
ture. The last war was a political in- 
tervention, and a very bitter and dis- 
appointing experience for us. I had 
hoped it would disillusion our people 
for all time to come. There was disap- 
pointment that the Senate of the United 
States did not ratify the treaty because 
of the League of Nations provision; and 
there are still persons who deplore that 
fact. However, Mr. Stimson, when he 
was Secretary of State, tried to put into 
practice in relation to Japan some of 
the professed tenets of the League of 
Nations. When Japan invaded Man- 
churia he appealed to the League of 
Nations. The League did not find it 
convenient to carry out the purposes 
for which the League of Nations was 
created. Stimson, on behalf of the 
United States, made an offer of political 
cooperation and initiative, but the 
statesmen of Europe, at whose shrine so 
many of our interventionists kneel, re- 
fused to take any position at that time. 
They did appoint a commission te ex- 
amine into the case; and that is all 
that came of it, confirming the old say- 
ing than when the devil wants nothing 
to happen he always has appointed a 
committee or a commission. 

In 1937, on the 5th day of October, 
the famous “quarantine” speech was de- 
livered by the President at Chicago. Itis 
interesting to note what happened. 
The “quarantine” speech at Chicago 
may in the future be known as another 
bitter bridge of sighs. We were to quar- 
antine dictators. What does quarantine 
mean? When a house is quarantined 
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a policeman is stationed at the front 
door and notices are placed on the door 
that no one can come in and no one 
can go out. When that is applied to a 
nation it is blockade from a distance. 
The newspapers had announced before 
the speech was made that Chamberlain 
had an appointment to go to Rome, and 
to try to straighten out the Mediter- 
ranean problems in controversy between 
Italy and England. After that speech 
was made, we were told that that ap- 
pointment had been canceled, and 
Mussolini went to see Hitler. Later the 
Premier of Japan journeyed to Europe. 
I thought the movement of these states- 
men on the chessboard of world politics 
was interesting, because, after that, we 
began to hear about a combination of 
the Axis. I believe only a few days after 
the President made that speech, the 
British Ambassador in Tokio spoke to 
the chamber of commerce at Tokio and 
said at that time to the Japanese, “You 
and I had always got along together until 
a third person butted in,” and it was 
generally recognized throughout the 
press that the British Ambassador at 
that time had put President Roosevelt 
“out on a limb.” 

On the 15th day of October I gave to 
the Star-Journal, of Minneapolis, a 
statement calling attention to the fact 
that the most dangerous people in the 
United States for the peace and safety of 
this country were people who assumed 
leadership in the name of peace, because 
nations never make war in the name of 
war; they make war and declare war in 
the interest of peace. 

We have been brought to our present 
situation by several years of intensive 
agitation, intensive propaganda. We 
have nad propagandists here from every 
country in Europe, traveling all over the 
United States to stir the emotions of our 
people to a war fever. Propaganda has 
been constantly going on in the hope of 
arousing a war sentiment, so that we can 
be induced, as the Congress of the United 
States, to vote to permit the Executive to 
carry on the undeclared war now going 
on, and, later, to send an expeditionary 
force to Europe. That is the intention. 

There are some persons who have been 
honest enough to admit it. Mr. Agar, one 
of the most outstanding members and 
leaders of the so-called Defend America 
by Defending the Allies organization, 
said in Boston after the passage of the 
Jend-lease bill: 

There has been too much lying both in the 
press and in the Senate about the lend-lease 
bill, We said, both in the press and on the 
floor of the Senate, that it was a measure to 
keep out of war. That is “bunk.” We would 
have gotten along better if we had told the 
truth, 


I think on this occasion it would be 
more honest to come out with a declara- 
tion of war, because the passage of this 
joint resolution, if it becomes law, means 
war. 

It has been said—I do not remember 
who said it—that every government has 
within it the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Certainly the governments of the 
world that we have had since the last 
war have demonstrated that they had 
within them the seeds of their own 
destruction, 
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The situation to which we have come 
reminds me very much of a story that 
an old sailor told me about a tobacco 
pouch which he owned. 

This sailor had been in Alaska, and 
bought from an Indian squaw a tobacco 
pouch made from the skin of a seal. 
She had tanned it herself, and it was 
very beautiful. Around the top it had 
a string, and on the string were some 
beads, and it had some beads sewn on the 
sides of it. The sailor wanted to pre- 
serve the pouch, so when he came to San 
Francisco he put it on the bottom of an 
old seaman’s chest, because he did not 
want to have it lost. He went to sea, and 
was gone for 6 months. Upon his return 
he had to go to the chest to get some 
papers, and on the bottom of the chest 
he found a pile of dust, and in a different 
direction from the pile of dust were a 
lot of empty maggot skins. He could not 
understand how the dust had come into 
the chest; so he took a match and 
scratched in the dust, and there he found 
the beads that had been on his tobacco 
pouch. An idea came to him that the 
pouch had been made to carry tobacco, 
but he had- not used it for the purpose 
for which it was created; and so the 


_larvae of the maggots were there, the 


seeds of destruction were there, and they 
came to life. They were hungry. They 
did not produce anything to eat, and so 
they started to eat the only thing they 
could eat, and that was the tobacco 
pouch. He said, “I am sure, while they 
were doing that, if I had come along 
and asked them, ‘What are you doing 
here?’ they would have said, ‘We are here 
to defend and protect and preserve the 
tobacco pouch’”; and they preserved it 
and defended it until there was nothing 
left of it. Then they started on voyages 
of discovery for something to eat, and 
they found only some papers that they 
could not eat, and so they died of starva- 
tion; but they left the beads under the 
dust as witnesses to whoever should find 
them that it is true of tobacco pouches, 
as it is of governments and nations, that 
from the beginning of their life they have 
within them the elements of destruction; 
and unless governments, like tobacco 
pouches, carry out the purpose for which 
they were created, they will be destroyed. 
All over the world today archaeologists 
are digging down under the earth, in the 
dust, finding sites and buildings of former 
nations and civilizations ds beads under 
the dust and as witnesses to present and 
future generations, nations, and present 
governments that if they pervert the 
power of government to destruction, as 
the world’s governments are doing today, 
they will destroy civilization. 

In the last war we went very far to 
undermine our economic safety and wel- 
fare. We still have not recovered. What 
I fear is that the economic collapse, the 
hunger and the suffering and the disease 
that will come if we become inveigled 
further into this World War will make 
what we had from the last war look like 
a zephyr as compared to a Kansas cy- 
clone. That is why I do not want this 
Government again to become involved in 
a foreign war. 

I yield to no one in my sympathy for 
the occupied countries and their popula- 
tions. I do not believe that an American 
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expeditionary force can be ready in less 
than 5 or 6 years, and then we may not 
be able to land it. If it is a question of 
sending an expeditionary force to defeat 
and crush Hitlerism, I do not think it 
can be done in that way. 

Germany may have within her borders 
more seeds of destruction of Hitler than 
we have any idea of. The collapse of the 
population behind the armies of Ger- 
many in the last war had a great deal to 
do with the defeat of the German Armies. 
Our people, with airplanes, sent propa- 
ganda over the lines, saying, “We will 
make peace on the basis of the 14 points.” 
It was a reasonable appeal, and it seemed 
to be effective—far more effective than 
the Billingsgate that our statesmen have 
been exporting for the past half-dozen 
years. 

I said I do not yield to anyone in my 
sympathy for the suffering people of Eu- 
rope, the victims of war, the victims of 
the politics of Europe, for which all or 
most of the governments are more or less 
to blame in shaping the foundation of 
this terrific economic upheaval. But my 
loyalty is to the 130,000,000 people of the 
United States under my oath of office 
and my duty to try to the best of my 
ability, with what little light I have, to 
protect their safety and the safety of 
the Nation and our American way of life, 
which I fear will be gone if we engage 
upon this military missionary work to en- 
force the “four freedoms” upon the world. 

What did we get out of the last war? 
We got the sneers and the laughter of 
our Allies. 

I want to read some historical notes 
that I think are worthy of being called 
to the attention of the Senate and the 
American people at this time, because 
they are quotations from eminent states- 
men who subscribed to the 14 points and 
the American policy that brought us into 
the war. You know what they were— 
the 14 points of Woodrow Wilson. Here 
is what is said by Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
who quotes what they said at the time, 
and what they have said since: 

When Mr. Wilson arrived in Europe, he was 
sincerely acclaimed as the second Messiah by 
the common people of every nation. 


But not by the politicians; not by the 
so-called statesmen. 


But at once after the armistice, forces 
inherent in Europe began to take over the 
control of human fate, and they presented 
stupendous obstacles to Mr. Wilson. 

Destructive forces sat at the peace table. 
The life and future of 26 jealous races were 
on that table. The genes of a thousand years 
of inbred hate and fear were in the blood of 
every delegation. Revenge for past wrongs 
rose every hour of the day. It was not alone 
the delegates that were thus inspired. These 
emotions of hate, revenge, desire for repara- 
tions, and a righteous sense of wrong were in 
fever heat with their peoples at home. Eng- 
land had just reelected Lloyd George on a 
platform of “hang the Kaiser” and wringing 
from the enemy fantastic sums in indem- 
nities for Britain. Clemenceau had secured a 
vote of confidence from the French Parlia- 
ment with a bloodthirsty program of render- 
ing Germany innocuous for all time, and 
collecting every centime of French losses. 
Every warring nation in Europe was ex- 
hausted, economically desperate, and most of 
them hungry. The governments of the 
Allies were committed to a maze of secret 
treaties dividing the spoils of victory, Their 
Officials naturally wanted every atom of 
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. advantage for their people that could be se- 
cured, Their delegations at Paris had to go 
home to democracies still in these fevers to 
get subsequent parliamentary approval of 
their actions. Moreover, every Allied official 
had a high regard for his future political life. 

Their statesmen were shackled by these 
malign forces. None of them were free to 
make peace on the 25 points, even if they 
wanted to. 

Our Americans had been more detached 
from the war and had the least degree of 
hate. Our statesmen were free to rise above 
it. We had no ideas of acquiring territory or 
reparations or profit. What we wanted was 
for Europe to so order itself as to end wars. 

The attitude of allied statesmen toward 
America changed at once with the armistice. 
They were at once jealous and fearful of the 
part America might play in the peace. Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Orlando were deter- 
mined that they were going to make the 
peace and not the Americans. 

As a matter of fact, the Allies never took 
the 14 points and the 11 points from “the 
subsequent addresses” any more seriously 
than any other of their eulogies of American 
idealism and flattery of President Wilson. 

That this was a definite attitude toward 
President Wilson and the United States by 
dominant European statesmen disclosed it- 
self quickly. In general, they considered that 
the United States had really had but a little 
part in the war; that the American people 
had made no comparable blood’ sacrifices; 
that Americans were a foolish people, pliable 
to the ingenuity of allied propaganda; that 
President Wilson was a visionary idealist 
wholly out of tune with European realities; 
that, having won the war, they were going to 
have the spoils of victory; that they were 
going to establish their power over Europe 
against the Germans or any other combina- 
tion once and for all. Their objective was 
power to protect themselves, not the salva- 
tion of mankind. The impoverishment of the 
war drove them to seek every economic ad- 
vantage, every scrap of exploitable territory 
that might bring relief to their own people. 
They thought further economic benefits 
could be got out of the United States, and 
therefore continued lip service and flattery. 
They set up various lines of action deter- 
minedly to avoid any American foolish ideal- 
ism. At once they began ingenious devices to 
escape even the repayment of war loans from 
the United States. 

Those of us who gave warnings of these 
attitudes from our long experience with these 
men and their intricate national purposes 
were not readily believed by many of our 
American colleagues. But no one can peruse 
the records of the peace conference, or read 
the subsequent publications of Lloyd George, 
Balfour, Churchill, Clemenceau, Orlando, and 
others, or the subsequent actions of their 
governments after the peace without finding 
ample confirmation of all this many, many 
times over. 0 

To prove that the above summation of the 
Allied attitude is understatement, I may 
quote a few of many statements by these 
gentlemen themselves. Those by Mr. Lloyd 
George were published after this chapter was 
first written. 

Mr. Lioyd George, in his War Memoirs, 
Says: “A few days later President Wilson gave 
utterance to his famous 14 points. This dec- 
laration, which subsequently played such an 
important part at the armistice and the 
peace conference, was not regarded by any 
of the Allies as being at variance on vital 
matters, except in respect of freedom of the 
seas, with their own declarations—although 
we never formally accepted them, and they 
constituted no part of the official policy of 
the alliance. 

“As for Wilson’s 14 points, they might be, 
and in the main were, in harmony with our 
desired terms, but they were in places phrased 
in the language of vague idealism which, in 
the absence of practical application, made 
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them capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion. It was not sufficient for Germany to 
express readiness to negotiate on the basis 
of the 14 points, unless we were in a position 
to insist on her accepting our exegesis of the 
sacred text.” 

Lloyd George, in his Memoirs of the Peace 
Conference, says: 

“Clemenceau followed his movement (Wil- 
son’s) like an old watchdog keeping an eye 
on a strange and unwelcome dog who has 
visited the farmyard and of whose intentions 
he is more than doubtful. * * + 

“I really think that at first the idealistic 
President regarded himself as a missionary 
whose function it was to rescue the poor 

heathen from their age-long wor- 
ship of false and fiery gods. He was apt to 
address us in “hat vein, beginning with a few 
simple and elementary truths about right 
being more important than might, and jus- 
tice being more eternal than force. * * 

“They (the Allies) were therefore Aoa 
at having little sermonettes delivered to them, 
full of rudimentary sentences about things 
which they had fought for years to vindicate 
when the President was proclaiming sat he 
was oo proud to fight for them. * + 

“He was the most 5 
I have ever encountered of the noble vision- 
ary, the implacable and unscrupulous parti- 
san, the exalted idealist, and the man of 
rather petty personal rancors * * +» 


THE 14 POINTS 


“Mr. Balfour (as quoted by Mr. Lloyd 


George) asked the delegation to remember 
how it came about that the 14 points were 
accepted. The Prime Minister and he sud- 
denly found themselves faced with the 14 
points, and the time was then too short to 
discuss them (11 months had elapsed). 
There was really no question whether there 
should be an armistice or not. There had 
to be an armistice. Time was the essence 
of the matter. They had no option but to 
take the 14 points. They made some correc- 
tions in them, and they were supplemented 
by some perorations. He agreed that if the 
14 points were pressed from a legal point of 
view, it was possible to make out an awkward 
case, but it was only necessary to read the 
14 points to see that they were incapable of 
being treated in that strictly legal manner.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the British Cab- 
inet and the Dominions’ premiers, held to 
consider the 14 points and the terms of 
peace at the end of December 1918, Mr. 
Churchill (as quoted by Lloyd George) con- 
sidered that the only point of substance was 
to induce the United States to let us off the 
debt we had contracted with them, and re- 
turn us the bullion and scrip we had paid 
over, on the understanding we should do the 
same to the Allies to whom we had made ad- 
vances. If President Wilson were prepared 
to do that, we might go some way toward 
meeting his views. * * * For the rest, we 
should be civil and insist on our essential 
points.” 

In his book, The Aftermath, Mr. Churchill 
says: 

“The ‘American peace argosy’ wended on 
across the waters bearing a man who had 
not only to encounter the moral obloquy of 
Europe, but to produce world salvation in a 
form acceptable to political enemies whom he 
had deeply and newly offended. Before him 
lay the naughty entanglements of Paris; and 
behind him, the sullen veto of the Sen- 
ate. * RER 

“If Wilson had been either simply an ideal- 
ist or a caucus politician, he might have suc- 
ceeded. His attempt to run the two in double 
harness was the cause of his undoing. The 
spacious philanthropy which he exhaled upon 
Europe stopped quite Sharply at the coasts of 
his own country. * 

"He did not wish to come to speedy terms 
with the European Allies; he did not wish to 
meet their leading men around a table; he 
saw himself for a prolonged period at the 
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summit of the world, chastening the Allies, 
chastising the Germans and generally giving 
laws to mankind. He believed himself capa- 
ble of appealing to peoples and parliaments 
over the heads of their own govern- 
ments. * © 

“In the Peace Conference—to European 
eyes—President Wilson sought to play a part 
out of all proportion to any stake which his 
country had contributed or intended to con- 
tribute to European affairs * * * he 
sought to bend the world—no doubt for its 
own good—to his personal views. * * 
If President Wilson had set himself from 855 
beginning to make common cause with Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau, the whole force of 
these three great men, the heads of the domi- 
nant nations, might have played with plenary 
and beneficent power over the wide scene of 
European tragedy. He consumed his cwn 
strength and theirs in conflicts in which he 
was always worsted * * 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Lloyd George, in his Memoirs of the Peace 
Conference, gives an account of the meeting 
of the British Cabinet and Dominion Prime 
Ministers, which was prior to the peace con- 
ference. Mr. Hughes (the Australian dele- 
gate to Paris) said “that if we were not very 
careful we should find ourselves dragged 
quite unnecessarily behind the wheels of 
President Wilson’s chariot.” He readily ac- 
knowledged the part which America had 
played in the war. But it was not such as to 
entitle President Wilson to be the god in the 
machine at the peace settlement and to lay 
down the terms on which the world would 
have to live in the future. The United States 
had made no money sacrifice at all. They 
had not even exhausted the profits which 
they had made in the first 214 years of the 
war. In men, their sa- iflces were not even 
equal to those of Australia. * * * Amer- 
ica had given neither the material nor the 
moral help which would entitle her to come 
before France. * * * He hoped that 
Great Britain and France, which had both 
sacrificed so much, would defend their own 
interests and not let their future be decided 
for them by one who had no claim to speak 
even for his own country. * It was 
intolerable, however, for President Wilson to 
dictate to us how the world was to be gov- 
erned. If the saring of civilization had de- 
pended on the United States, it would have 
been in tears and chains today. As regards 
the League of Nations, Mr. Hughes consid- 
ered that a League of Nations which was to 
endure and weather the storms of time would 
have to be a thing like the British Empire, 
framed in accordance with historical associa- 
tions and practical needs, President Wilson, 
however, had no practical scheme at all and 
no proposals that would bear the test of expe- 
rience. The League of Nations was to him 
what a toy was to a child—he would not be 
happy until he got it. 


So much for the reception of our peace 
delegation and our terms of peace at the 
end of the last World War. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con< 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
“14 points” of Woodrow Wilson, pre- 
sented at the time the Versailles Treaty 
was under consideration. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be penie in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be no private in- 
ternational understandings of any kind but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and 
in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international 


action for the enforcement of international 
covenants, 
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HI. The removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associat- 
ing themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guaranties given and taken 
that national armaments will be reduced to 
the lowest polnt consistent with domestic 
safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, 
based upon a strict observance of the prin- 
ciple that in determining all such questions 
of sovereignty the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the government whose 
title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian terri- 
tory and such a settlement of all questions 
affecting Russia as will secure the best and 
freest cooperation of the other nations of the 
world in obtaining for her an unhampered 
and unembarrassed opportunity for the in- 
dependent determination of her own political 
development and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the society 
of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing; and, more than a welcome, assist- 
ance also of every kind that she may need 
and may herself desire. The treatment ac- 
corded Russia by her sister nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of their 
good will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own in- 
terests, and of their intelligent and unselfish 
sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, 
must be evacuated and restored, without 
any attempt to limit the sovereignty which 
she enjoys in common with all other free 
nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the 
nations in the laws which they have them- 
selves set and determined for the govern- 
ment of their relations with one another. 
Without this healing act the whole structure 
and validity of international law is forever 
impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed 
and the invaded portions restored, and the 
wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has un- 
settled the peace of the world for nearly 50 
years, should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the interest 
of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recog- 
nizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see 
safeguarded and assured, should be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous devel- 
opment, 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated; occupied territories re- 
stored; Serbia accorded free and secure access 
to the sea; and the relations of the several 
Balkan states to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established 
lines of allegiance and nationality; and inter- 
national tees to the political and eco- 
nomic independence and territorial integrity 
of the several Balkan states should be en- 
tered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure 
sovereignty, but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be assured 
an undoubted security of life and an abso- 
lutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development, and the Dardanelles should be 
permanently opened as a free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations under in- 
ternational guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should 
be erected which should include the terri- 
tories inhabited by indisputably Polish popu- 
latioys, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial 
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integrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional covenant. 
XIV. A general association of nations must 
be formed under specific covenants for the 
urpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small states alike. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the 
European statesmen sneered and laughed 
at Woodrow Wilson and his “visionary” 
peace terms. Have we any reason to be- 
lieve that, when the present war is over, 
if we become a party to the conflict and 
to the destroying of the Continent of 
Europe and possibly our own, these po- 
litical poker players of Europe will have 
more respect for Roosevelt’s four free- 
doms” than they had for the 14 points 
of Woodrow Wilson? The history of 
Europe shows that they will not. The 
same old game of chicanery was played 
at the end of the Napoleonic wars, at the 
time of the drafting of the first and sec- 
ond treaties of Paris, at the Congress of 
Vienna, and at the conference at Ver- 
sailles after the last war, and if and when 
the present war shall come to an end, 
there will be another peace conference. 
Past events cast their shadows before. 
We ons only judge the future by the 
past. 

I have said our people never have un- 
derstood the political poker game of the 
Politicians of Europe, and the question is 
whether we ever will learn. We have 
paid the price. I do not believe our peo- 
ple understand the game now any more 
than they did in 1918. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
stated I shall vote against the pending 
joint resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address made 
by me last Friday night over the facilities 
of the National Broadcasting Co., deal- 
ing with the subject I have been discuss- 
ing today. I did not wish to take the 
time to repeat it. It contains my views 
on some of the provisions of the pending 
measure and its purposes. To save the 
time of the Senate and to avoid repeti- 
tion, I ask to have it printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans of the radio audience, I 
have the privilege of addressing you for a 
few minutes this evening on the question of 
war and peace. 

There is pending now in the Senate a bill 
providing for the arming of American mer- 
chant ships and sending them to belligerent 


If this bill becomes law it means that 
the heart is taken out of the present Neu- 
trality Act. That law, because of its re- 
straint upon citizens and officials, has delayed 
our participation in war. If administered 
honestly, I believe that we would be much 
further away from war than we now are. 

The President is quoted as saying, “Con- 
voys mean shooting, and shooting means 
war.” He ordered convoys sometime ago 
and ordered shooting on sight. 

If the pending bill becomes a law armed 
ships will be sent to belligerent ports through 
the mine fields and through submarine block- 
ades. Any merchant vessel, armed and car- 
rying contraband to a belligerent, will be 
subject to shooting as would any other vessel 
of war. 

If this bill becomes law, it gives the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Knox freedom to continue 
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a war undeclared by Congress. It will then 
be possible to send American boys to foreign 
wars in ships of the Navy and on armed 
American merchant vessels. This will pave 
the way for the next logical step—the send- 
ing of an army to Europe. 

Now we have come to the brink of war, 
over a road that we have been promised was 
a road away from war. 

On October 24, 1940, the President, who 
has now asked for the enactment of this law, 
said: 

“By the Neutrality Act of 1935 we made it 
clear that ships flying the American flag 
could not carry munitions to a belligerent, 
and that they must stay out of war zones. 
Was that right?” he asked. He has, how- 
ever, changed his mind on that matter. 

The lend-lease bill was passed, they said, 
to keep us out of war. 

Navy convoys of contraband shipments 
were begun. The Kearny was hit while on 
convoy duty. The Reuben James was also 
sunk on convoy duty, as announced this 
morning. 

In his address last Monday night the Presi- 
dent stated that many American-owned ships 
had been sunk. The record shows that three 
merchant vessels carrying the American flag 
have been sunk, one of these by a floating 
mine near Australia. These three vessels 
were sunk without loss of life. Other Amer- 
ican-owned vessels sunk had been transferred 
to registry under the Panamanian flag. They 
were carrying contraband of war. A ship 
transferred to a foreign fiag loses its Ameri- 
can citizenship and is not entitled to the 
protection of the American flag. 

On September 11, the President stated that 
on September 4 the United States destroyer 
Greer, flying the American flag, had been 
attacked by a submarine and that the sub- 
marine fired a torpedo at the American de- 
stroyer. He said the submarine shot first, 
Senator WALSH, of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, asked 
for a report on the incident from Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, who re- 
ported that the Greer had been informed by 
a British plane of the presence of a sub- 
merged submarine 10 miles away; that the 
Greer picked up the submarine’s trail by 
sound detectors and chased it for 3 hours 28 
minutes, meanwhile broadcasting its posi- 
tion for the benefit of any British planes or 
warships in the vicinity. He reported the 
submarine finally fired two torperodes at the 
Greer, which dropped 11 depth bombs and 
lost contact with the submarine. And, ac- 
cording to Admiral Stark, the captain of the 
Greer acted “in accordance with existing 
orders.” 

And so, by evasions of the Neutrality Act 
and under the guise of acts short of war, I 
repeat we have been led to the brink of war. 
Now it is proposed to open the last door to 
war by the passage of this bill. 

On the 30th day of October 1940, at Boston 
Garden, the President said: 

“T have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again. Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars.” 

After the conference with Mr. Churchill in 
the Atlantic, the President is quoted as say- 
ing that we are “pledged to the defeat of 
Hitlerism.” 

If that is so, the next logical step will be to 
send another expeditionary force to the con- 
tinent of Europe. ‘ 

The British high command has been 
quoted as saying that the only way to defeat 
Hitler is on the European Continent with 
an army. They tried it once with the help of 
the French and Belgians and failed. Are we 
next? 

It must be plain to everyone now where we 
stand on the question of war or peace. The 
hysteria caused by the propaganda that 
Hitler and his forces could invade America 
is now exploded. The battle of Narvik and 
of Crete demonstrated to the world that even 
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the English Fleet could not compete with 
bombers based on land. 

During the hearings of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on this bill now pending, 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, to 
my questions on the subject of invasion of 
the United States, answered as follows (we 
find this colloquy on p. 41 of the hearings) : 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. When I asked you 
about the battles of Narvik and Crete, you 
said you thought it was very hazardous to get 
ashore with troops. Do you think that those 
experiences have minimized the danger of 
invasion of the United States? 

“Admiral Stark, Unquestionably; yes, sir. 
They would minimize it anywhere. If Eng- 
land could maintain distinct air superiority, 
it would make any landing very hazardous. 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. Do you mean in Eng- 
land? 

“Admiral Stark. Anywhere. 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. But it would also ap- 
ply to the United States? 

“Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. The invasion of the 
United States has been put far in the back- 
ground from where it was before that was 
demonstrated at Crete and Narvik? 

“Admiral Stark. Yes; but I think it was 
pretty far in the background anyhow, be- 
cause they have got to come a long distance 
by sea. It would take a perfectly enormous 
amount of tonnage, and they would have to 
knock the Navy out first, even before they 
got to the air. 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. So, there is not much 
to this talk that we hear about an invasion 
of the United States by Germany so long as 
we have plenty of bombers and the men to 
man them? 

“Admiral Stark And so long as we have a 
naval force. 

“Senator SHIPSTEAD. But, after all, they 
would have to sink our Navy? A 

“Admiral Stark. Granted your hypothesis 
that we have a powerful Navy and superiority 
in the air, I think no one can invade us.” 

There we have the opinion of Admiral 
Stark, whose character, knowledge, and 
opinion cannot be questioned on a matter of 
this kind, and many other naval and military 
authorities of the highest standing take the 
same view. Only people who think through 
their emotions will believe anything else. 

To carry on a war such as is now proposed 
for the United States would require a declara- 
tion by Congress of an emergency, invoking 
powers of the executive department that can 
be compared only to that of the dictators of 
Europe. Is there any reason to believe that 
after a period of war, bankruptcy, unemploy- 
ment, hunger, and disillusionment amongst 
our people, that those who have created and 
imposed emergency powers on our people will 
find it expedient and convenient to return 
those powers to the sovereign people? Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin did not do so, 

Eminent and thoughtful men, whose opin- 
ions are worthy of attention, have expressed 
the belief that our American way of life will 
be destroyed if we again enter foreign war. 

If the bill now pending in the Senate be- 
comes ‘law, all restraint upon our warlike 
officials will be abolished. 

The slogan “Freedom of the seas” is a will- 
o'-the-wisp in time of war. If we had free- 
dom of the seas, we could, under the Hoover 
plan, feed the nonbelligerent starving peo- 
ple of the occupied countries of Europe, but 
we will not be permitted to do so. 

Woodrow Wilson was led astray by the slo- 
gan “freedom of the seas.” That was one of 
his main reasons for dragging us into the 
World War. At the peace table, however, he 
found that our Allies, who had subscribed to 
his 14 points, including freedom of the seas, 
repudiated his 14 points in toto. They 
laughed and sneered at this peace plan, 
Churchill among them. You will find com- 
plete confirmation of this statement by read- 
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ing Herbert Hoover’s historical notes in the 
last Saturday Evening Post. Knowing the 
facts there recorded, will you then believe 
that when this war is ended Mr. Churchill 
and his allies will have any more respect 
for Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” than they 
had for Wilson’s 14 points? It is almost un- 
believable that these outworn phrases that 
have been used time and time again through 
history to stir people to hysterla by appealing 
to their emotions can again be used to lead 
the American people to send their boys to 
slaughter in foreign wars. 

I yield to no one in my sympathy for the 
suffering people of the occupied countries and 
other countries of Europe who are the victims 
of the power politics of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. Under my oath of office I consider it 
my duty to do what I can, according to the 
light I have, to protect and defend the safety 
and welfare of our 130,000,000 American peo- 
ple and institutions. That has been my en- 
deavor in the past, and that is my resolution 
for the future. 

We all know the cruel race and religious 
persecutions, unemployment, hunger, pov- 
erty, disease, and suffering that followed the 
last war. It must be evident to everyone 
that these things will be multiplied a hun- 
dredfold if and when this war shall come to 
an end. With the hates and prejudices en- 
gendered, the bankruptcy that will follow 
will undoubtedly bring a worse treaty of 
peace than that following the last war. I 
do not believe popular government can be 
sustained under those conditions, and it will 
vanish. It is already in decline. Millions 
more will be added to those already dead, 
Then it will be too late for regrets—too late 
to mourn for the dead who in the soft earth 
lie, dust to dust as will you and I. But 
mourn rather for the living cowardly meek, 
who saw what was coming but dared not 
speak. 

If this pending bill becomes law, it means 
war. Therefore I shall vote against it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the voll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Gillette -O'Daniel 
Andrews Glass O'Mahoney 
Austin Green Overton 
Bailey Guffey Peace 

Ball Gurney Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barbour Herring Rosier 
Barkley Hill Russell 

Bilbo Holman Schwartz 
Bridges Hughes Shipstead 
Bunker Johnson, Calif, Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Butler Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lee ‘Truman 
Chavez Lodge Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Mo McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Van Nuys 
Danaher McKellar Wallgren 
Davis McNary Walsh 
Downey Maloney Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 

George Norris 

Gerry Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair). Seventy-nine Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is not 
my purpose to discuss at great length the 
resolution before the Senate. I am dis- 
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cussing it at this time because certain 
matters before a Senate committee of 
which I am a member demand the closest 
and most careful consideration. I wish 
to make a statement upon the resolution 
before the final vote comes; and I am 
taking this occasion to say all that I 
shall probably say on the measure þe- 
fore the Senate. 

I do not often do so, Mr. President, 
but I ask that I be not interrupted, be- 
cause I do not wish to occupy the floor 
for very long. There are reasons why I 
make that request. : 


In discussing the pending joint reso- 
lution I am sensible of the implications 
involved in the action which the Congress 
is called upon to take, and I do not re- 
gard the matter lightly. I do not for 
the reason that personally I am com- 
mitted against war, and there is no rea- 
son why I will not abide by that commit- 
ment. I do not regard the joint resolu- 
tion as necessarily raising the issue of 
war, any more than any other important 
public act may involve the country in 
war. 

When the lend-lease bill was before 
the Senate it was very freely asserted by 
the opponents of the measure that it 
would lead directly to war. Of course, 
it was not an act of war. Of course, 
it was not, within itself, an act which 
required any other country to wage war 
upon the United States. It was, in fact, 
intervention, which might have been re- 
garded by Germany as an act of hostility. 

Many of us thought then—and time 
has thus far, at least, verified our belief 
and confidence—that Germany would 
not accept as a hostile act the interven- 
tion which the Lend-Lease Act furnished. 
The Lend-Lease Act did very definitely 
také the United States out of the cate- 
gory of a neutral—if, indeed, it was neu- 
tral at the time. Under the Lend-Lease 
Act we furnished not only money, or 
authorized the President to furnish 
money and materials, but arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war, including 
battleships, if under the conditions of the 
act the President deemed it wise to ex- 
tend such aid to any country resisting 
the Axis group. Not only that, but we 
threw open our own naval bases and 
navy yards for the repair of crippled 
men-of-war of England and of any other 
nation that the President deemed to be 
resisting aggressors, and whose resistance 
he regarded as in the vital interest and 
defense of the United States. 

So, the Lend-Lease Act definitely dis- 
carded the whole theory of neutrality. 
It definitely threw it out of the window, 
and there can be no point, it seems to 
me, in insisting upon the retention of a 
hull of domestic legislation which deals 
only with the negation of certain of our 
neutral rights, if we elect to remain 
neutral. 

The United States, Mr. President, has 
evolved and enunciated three very defi- 
nite and distinct principles in its relations 
with foreign countries. Our geographic 
position is almost wholly responsible for 
our international policies. I do not say 
that our geographic isolation is entirely 
or wholly responsible. First of all, we 
developed the doctrine of neutrality. 
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Other nations have asserted rights as 
neutral nations, of course. But here in 
America, after our Government was 
established we developed our own Amer- 
ican concept of neutrality. 

Mr. Jefferson, it will be remembered, 
early declared that if two nations or two 
foreign states wish to tear themselves 
into shreds in war, no reason would ap- 
pear why we should take sides or enter 
into the conflict. 

Therefore, if I have read history cor- 
rectly, the concept had been that when 
two nations did engage in war it became 
more or less the duty—which, of course, 
arose from necessity, closeness, and 
proximity of location to the warring 
states—to take sides between them. But 
Mr. Jefferson injected into neutrality 
the notion or the idea of impartiality. 

We have never been impartial in the 
present World War. Since September 
1939, and even before September 1939, we 
have not stood impartial as between Ger- 
many and any of the victims of Germany 
or the threatened victims of Germany. 
Indeed, we never can be neutral in the 
sense that Mr. Jefferson contemplated 
neutrality, in the absolute sense or in the 
sense of absolute impartiality. Why? 
We may not take sides, but if there be 
any way to identify the right and the 
wrong in a war, the American people can- 
not be entirely impartial. It may be our 
duty to be impartial in most wars. It 
may be very wise to be impartial in most 
conflicts between two or more states in 
which we have no direct interest. That 
is all true enough. But we cannot be 
wholly impartial in the sense that we have 
associated the word with neutrality if 
wrong is clearly identified on the one side 
as against the other, if right is clearly 
identified on the side of one nation at 
war, as against the other. We cannot be 
wholly impartial if justice is on the one 
side and if we can clearly identify it as 
being on that side, as against inhumanity 
and barbarism and cruelty and wicked- 
ness unspeakable. No self-governing 
people can. No government whose deci- 
sions are made by the people can be neu- 
tral in that sense. Why? Because, after 
all, the basic, new doctrine in the whole 
American system is the concept of hu- 
man liberty and freedom. We spoke of it 
as the inalienable right of man as an in- 
dividual, as a responsible moral being; 
and if the decisions of free people are 
made by that people, they cannot stand 
indifferent between right and wrong. We 
might restrain ourselves; and in all can- 
dor and in all frankness; I have had oc- 
casion to regret that some of our officials 
high in authority have not since 1939 ex- 
ercised that restraint of expression and 
of speech which I would so anxiously hope 
they would exercise. But, indeed, with 
respect to anyone having authority to 
express his opinion, in whatever strong 
language, perhaps it is not open to me to 
offer criticism, save simply as a humble 
citizen and as a servant of the people of 
my State and of the Nation. 

But we were never indifferent, we were 
never impartial; that is to. say, the mind 
and heart of America have not stood in- 
different and have not been impartial 
since the opening hours of the present 
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European war, and even long before the 
first shot was fired. Because in this con- 
flict, if ever in the whole history of man- 
kind, right is definitely identified on the 
part of the weak and the overrun and the 
suppressed little peoples of the earth. 

We need not talk about England; we 
talk too much about England. I have 
thought all the time that America’s posi- 
tion should be that England happens to 
be the one strong power that is able to 
stand and fight against the aggression of 
Hitlerism; certainly men must iden- 
and destroyed small nations of Europe 
that, appealing to pity, raise their bleed- 
ing hands to all the world; men cannot 
identify right and justice, to say naught 
of virtue and of the finer sensibilities of 
the human beings, with Germany in this 
world conflict. So it would be a definite 
discredit to the American mind and heart 
to say that it has stood for one moment 
indifferent between Germany and her 
victims in this war. 

In the lend-lease bill—I need not re- 
peat it—we definitely threw out the 
window the whole concept of neutrality. 
Even if up to that moment it could be 
said of us that we were neutral, from 
that moment on we were not neutral. It 
never has been a neutral act for a gov- 
ernment to give direct aid, direct assist- 
ance, to one of two warring nations; it 
never has been regarded as neutral for 
a government itself to take out of its own 
navy battleships or other war vessels and 
turn them over to one or the other of 
two nations at war. So neutrality is out. 
What is the so-called Neutrality Act? 
It is familiar to all of us. It was a well- 
intentioned act; its purposes were good 
and lofty. We simply resolved that for 
the period of war between two or more 
foreign states which had been proclaimed 
by the President or by concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress we 
would not engage in commerce, we would 
not carry on ordinary peacetime com- 
merce with the warring nations. Then, 
of course, when it appeared to be neces- 
sary in order to protect the lives of our 
citizens, the President was called upon 
to proclaim a combat area or danger zone 
through which the sailing of any Amer- 
ican vessel bearing passengers or mate- 
rials would be unlawful. : 

Then, out of a superabundance of cau- 
tion, in an effort to avoid war, if possible, 
we said that we would not let our mer- 
chant vessels arm, because it was thought 
by members of the Foreign Relations 
Committees and by Members of the House 
and Senate that the arming of merchant 
vessels was sometimes provocative and 
would probably be of little effect against 
modern methods of warfare. That may 
be granted. The arming of American 
merchant ships may ward off some sub- 
marine attacks; it may force airplanes 
to go higher into the sky and may give 
some sort of reassurance to the sailors 
on board the vessels; but actually we can- 
not think, as I believe, that the arming 
of merchant vessels is a matter of very 
grave import so far as the protection of 
the ships is concerned. 

It is to be noted that the Neutrality 
Act does not deal with anything but mer- 
chant vessels.. My close study of the act 
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within the last few days leads me to be- 
lieve that it deals with only what might 
be called commissioned merchant ves- 
sels, and so long as a merchant vessel is 
an auxiliary of the Navy it is not within 
the terms of the Neutrality Act. A bat- 
tleship is not within the terms of the act; 
a cruiser or a destroyer is not within the 
terms of the act. A merchant vessel is 
and, in express terms, an airplane that 
is engaged in carrying commerce or pas- 
sengers is also brought within the terms 
of the act. 

So now the pending resolution proposes 
to say that we will no longer prevent 
merchantmen from carrying on com- 
merce even with countries at war; we 
will no longer mark out danger zones and 
Say that our merchant vessels carrying 
American passengers and American com- 
merce shall not enter irto or go through 
such zones, and we will let our merchant 
ships arm. I think that is a fair state- 
ment of what we are proposing here to do, 

Our merchant ships will not be re- 
quired, of course, to enter any combat 
zone. It may be said that that is simply 
begging the question, for we well know 
that the reason for the repeal of certain 
provisions of the Neutrality Act is to per- 
mit the use of American merchant ships 
within danger areas and into the ports 
of belligerent nations. That I grant; but 
I know that we are here doing nothing 
but unshackling the arm of the Nation 
and restoring to the country its right to 
use its vessels and carry on its commerce, 
a right which, as a free Nation, it has 
always asserted. I say “always” because 
all of us are familiar with the fact that 
our concept of freedom of the seas is 
very definitely peculiar to the United 
States. It has been asserted from the be- 
ginning and we have fought wars to 
establish it; we have asserted the right 
by force of arms. It is an important 
doctrine; it is a vitally important doc- 
trine. Again it grew out of our geography, 
as our neutrality did. Separated by broad 
oceans from nearly all the other branches 
of civilized mankind, we could be neu- 
tral; we could even b- reasonably neutral 
in feeling and in sympathy so far as re- 
mote wars in Europe or in other parts of 
the world were concerned. Separated by, 
the broad oceans from nearly all of civil« 
ized men, we must of necessity have in- 
sisted upon the right to carry our com- 
merce upon those seas if we contemplated 
the time in our history when our com- 
merce would grow and expand. 

Then, again, the Monroe Doctrine, pe- 
culiarly and definitely an American doc- 
trine, was a doctrine growing out of the 
geographic position of this country and 
our geographic relations to the other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere, in part 
at least. 

The doctrine of the freedom of the seas 
is the only American principle which will 
be completely affected by the repeal of 
this domestic legislation, which imposed 
temporary and voluntary restrictions 
upon our right to carry on ordinary, 
peaceful commerce with belligerent coun- 
tries during a period of war. 

I supported the Neutrality Act. I do 
not think the Recorp will show that I 
made a speech in behalf of it or said 
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a word about it, unless by way of ex- 
planation of some one clause. I never 
had any great confidence in it. In fact, I 
had no great enthusiasm for it. 
Frankly, I supported it because the 
measure had administration support in 
this body. I thought then, and I think 
now, when we are asked to repeal the 
three sections to which I have referred in 
general terms, that it was not only im- 
possible but was most unwise to under- 
take to predetermine the course of action 
that we would take before the causes 
which called upon us to take a course 
of action had actually arisen; unwise to 
attempt to predetermine the course we 
will take when circumstances change 
from day to day, and when the course 
we may elect to take today may be wholly 
unrealistic tomorrow or next year, when 
we face other circumstances. 

Then, too, the Neutrality Act as it 
stands forces us to become hypocrites, 
because, as I have already said, we are 
not impartial, and we cannot go on pre- 
tending to be impartial, even if we sense 
no danger to our country. 

Again, the Neutrality Act as it stands, 
if faithfully observed by the President or 
the two Houses of Congress, puts it in the 
hands of foreign governments—at the 
moment, some unfriendly foreign govern- 
ments—to determine our foreign policy. 

At this time, if Japan should openly 
declare war against China, and openly 
declare war against England, and openly 
declare war against the Dutch East 
Indies, if the President should faithfully 
observe the law as it stands on our books, 
he would of necessity declare that a state 
of war existed, because it could not be 
said that such war would not affect many 
of the vital interests of the people of the 
United States. Be it remembered that 
if our own vessels could not go into the 
Dutch East Indies, if they could not go 
into the Indian Ocean, if they could not 
reach China either directly or indirectly, 
we would be cut off from a supply of vital 
materials that are absolutely essential to 
our own military defense—tin, rubber, 
chromium, and some 25 or 30 other ma- 
terials that are not produced in the 
United States either in sufficient quantity 
or in proper quality, and some are not 
produced here at all. These things are 
vital to our trade and commerce in times 
of peace, and vital to our national defense 
in time of war. 

So, in a measure and in a degree, it is 
possible for an unfriendly foreign power 
to control and direct the foreign policy of 
the United States under a faithful and lit- 
eral observance of the Neutrality Act. We 
have not faithfully and literally observed 
it. We have been doing a great deal of 
beating around the bush. We have not 
been altogether honest with ourselves and 
with the world. We knew very well all 
the time that we were doing something 
that we could not consistently do within 
the letter and spirit, at least, of such 
legislation as the so-called Neutrality 
Act. 

Does the repeal of these three pro- 
visions of that act mean that we neces- 
sarily go into war? Not at all; not any 
more than the enactment of the Lend- 
Lease Act meant war. In the first place, 
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great world conflicts are not now created 
by mere incidents, and it is a definite 
compliment to the American people of 
this generation that they have learned 
something of values, and that they will 
not be swept off their feet by mere inci- 
dents, particularly if those incidents are 
not clear and definite and unmistakable 
outrages against us. We suffered at least 
two or more most provocative outrages 
at the hands of Japan within the past 
4 years, and we did not go to war. 

If these three sections of the Neu- 
trality Act are repealed, then what? We 
will assert the right to use the seas. 
The assertion of the right to use the 
seas, the very heart of the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas, is that we will 
respect other well-known and definitely 
declared obligations resting upon this 
country. If we are not going to do 
that, we shall get into trouble anyway. 
If cur Government is disposed to assert 
a right and refuse to assume the obliga- 
tion which the right carries with it 
under international law, under the code 
of decency that civilized states have set 
up for their guidance, we shall get into 
trouble anyway. 

Are not our ships being sunk? The 
neutrality law is on the books. Have 
not even three of our war vessels been 
under attack—perhaps more, but cer- 
tainly three? One escaped; another was 
seriously wounded, and the third went 
down to the bottom of the sea. Have 
not 11 ships been sunk that were either 
under American registry, flying the 
American flag, or owned by Americans 
and registered under the laws of Pan- 
ama—another act of subterfuge oc- 
casioned by the Neutrality Act which 
we are now considering? 

As to the sinking of the Robin Moor, 
the first vessel to be sunk, barring the 
vessel which was sunk by mine off Aus- 
tralia in 1940, there is no way to reason 
around the fact that the sinking of the 
Robin Moor was a direct, a definite, a 
positive and an unapologized-for chal- 
lenge to our right to use the high seas. 

Some one may say she was carrying 
contraband, Suppose she was; what has 
that to do with the matter? She was 
near the Equator, almost in mid-Atlantic. 
Even if she had on board contraband, 
the right to sink her did not exist under 
international law, under the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas, unless that were 
the only way by which that cargo cou'd 
have either been captured or destroyed. 
What was there to keep the submarine 
officers from going aboard, or even mak- 
ing the American sailors themselves 
dump all the cargo into the sea? No; in 
the act of that submarine Germany 
challenged America’s doctrine of the free 
use of the high seas, and to this good 
hour she has offered not even an apology, 

Then what about the Lehigh, one of 
the last of the American vessels to be 
sunk, if not the last? Flying the Ameri- 
can flag, sailing in ballast down the 
African coast, hundreds of miles away 
from any actual combat zone, she was 
sunk by a German submarine, a direct 
challenge to the freedom of the seas. 

The Germans knew the ship, they knew 
the ownership of the ship, they knew it 
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was an American ship, they knew it was 
flying the American flag, they knew it 
was empty, or they could have known it 
was in ballast. Yet they sank her, sank 
her on the high seas, deliberately, and 
to this day the Germans have not offered 
an apology for that act, and will not do so. 

Twice in this generation Germany has 
challenged our doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas. Back in 1916 she instituted a 
submarine warfare, and then for a while 
modified it. During that period we were 
strongly complaining that even England 
was intrenching upon the doctrine, but 
early in 1917, in February, as I recall, 
Germany again announced her unre- 
stricted submarine warfare on cOmmer- 
cial shipping, and challenged the free- 
dom of the seas. Again the same nation 
has challenged the freedom of the seas. 
We have a vital interest init. It is our 
concern, and if America does not accept 
that challenge, she may be prepared to 
forever abandon the doctrine of the free- 
dom of the seas. 

I do not mean to say that we must go 
to war. How will we accept the chal- 
lenge? In the first place, how is the 
challenge offered? Not by armies, not by 
a great navy fighting out in the open, but 
the challenge is made by the submarine, 
and by such part of the German air force 
as may be useful over the seas within 
certain distances. How, then, will we 
meet the challenge? We will simply 
meet the actual danger; that is, the sub- 
marine danger and the air danger. 

Is there any occasion for declaring war 
in order to do that? Is there any reason 
why we should declare war in order to 
do that? Is there any basis for the fear 
that we will declare war to do that any 
more after we repeal the Neutrality Act 
than if we leave it on the books? Mer- 
chant ships have been sunk, other ships 
belonging to American citizens, sailing 
under the flag of a little neighbor to the 
south of us, have been sunk, and an 
American war vessel has been sunk, I 
do not know all the circumstances of the 
sinking of the war vessel. Conditions 
might have justified attacks on our war 
vessels in some instances; I do not know 
as to that, and I do not propose to discuss 
it. But in each of the two simple illus- 
trations, the case of the Robin Moor and 
the case of the Lehigh, a definite chal- 
lenge to the freedom of the United States 
to use the sea has been made. Conscious 
of the fact that there may lie within our 
decision grave implications, as a great 
people we can do nothing, it seems to me, 
but accept the challenge. That would 
mean that we would undertake to pre- 
vent the submarines from sinking our 
ships, or airplanes from bombing our 
ships. 

Let me repeat, that does not involve 
an A. E. F. That can come only if there 
be an outright declaration of war. It 
does not involve the Navy going out into 
the Mediterranean and making an attack 
upon the Italian Navy, assuming, as I do, 
that Italy has not yet at least challenged 
our right to the free use of the sea in the 
sense her Axis partner has. 

I say that the question of an A. E. F., 
or a great naval war with Italy or any 
other nation which might ally itself with 
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Germany, will never arise out of the mere 
assertion by the United States of her 
right of freedom of the seas, because it 
is not challenged by army or by navy, 
but only by submarines and air forces; 
and before anyone could take 2,000,000 
or 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 American men 
and fight them anywhere on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the Congress would have 
the opportunity and would be called upon 
to give the authority to wage war. 

I have heard it said that some Sena- 
tors would support the joint resolution 
were it not for the fear that they would 
never have the opportunity to vote either 
upon an outright declaration that a state 
of war existed or an outright declaration 
of war. If we ever go into a full-out 
shooting war, it will be based upon pre- 
cisely the one or the other of those decla- 
rations which the Congress, and the 
Congress alone, can make. 

Now let me say that the United States 
herself has really established—to the 
extent that it has been established, and 
has been respected, and still is observed— 
this law of the freedom of the seas. It 
has been said—and perhaps for all prac- 
tical purposes it is true—that the free- 
dom of the seas means nothing more nor 
less than that commerce on the seas and 
the right to use the seas is dominated 
and controlled by law, and not by the 
will of any power—not by the will of any 
man or of any nation. We, not Eng- 
land, have given validity to that doctrine. 
She may have insisted upon certain as- 
pects of the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas. We were forced to adopt the doc- 

_trine—to fight for the principle. It was 
vital to our very life, separated as we were 
from human civilization in the early days, 
living here upon a continent sparsely 
populated—populated largely by savages, 
We had to have trade and commerce and 
intercourse with civilized people. In 
order to do that we had to have free 
use of the seas. More and more vital 
the doctrine has become through the 
years until now, in 1941, it is unthinkable 
that a great country like the United 
States can refuse to notice a direct chal- 
lenge of the right, whatever the excuse 
may be for the challenge on the part of 
Germany. 

Besides that, international law recog- 
nizes the right of blockade. The law of 
war recognizes the right of blockade. 
Many of us speak and act under the con- 
scious conviction that England has been 
blockaded. Why, there is no effective 
blockade of England. Month by month 
the sinking of vessels going to the Brit- 
ish ports has been declining. Britain has 
not starved. She is yet getting supplies 
and arms and munitions. She is an is- 
land. She must get them from across the 
waters. There is not an effective block- 
ade. These submarines lie in wait, lurk 
and hide themselves under the troubled 
waters of the North Sea, or of the South 
Atlantic, or elsewhere, and strike at the 
helpless merchant victims that happen 
to come within their path. We are not 
obliged to respect that blockade. We 
would not be obliged to assume any larger 
risk, unless it may be assumed that sink- 
ings will become more frequent, and the 
loss of human lives more frequent, That 
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may happen, I do not know. No one 
can say. 

Mr, President, I have not gone into the 
question which is vital in all our thoughts 
about this matter, and that is that our 
own vital, national interests lie on the 
side of the English, or the side upon which 
the English people are fighting at this 
time, on the side on which the Russian 
Government is fighting at this time. Very 
few Americans have any deep interest in 
Russia, and yet we would be foolish to 
withhold aid, if it is possible for us to 
give it to Russia, and at the same time 
give aid to England. What I mean to say 
is that our course of conduct should be 
controlled by our own ideas, and con- 
clusions, and decisions of our own vital 
necessities and interest in the mainte- 
nance of a free sea, and in the main- 
tenance of free government somewhere 
on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
need not imagine that the pestilence 
which has overrun Europe can be allowed 
to establish itself and that our body poli- 
tic will suffer none of the inconveniences 
and perhaps fatal results of the disease 
to which the other free governments of 
the world have succumbed. 


It seems to me that no one can look at 
the history of the last 5 years of Europe 
and not know that the purpose of Hitler 
is undoubtedly world domination. You 
might not want to rely on his word, and 
you might not want to take anybody else’s 
conclusion for it, but if you will go back to 
January of the present year and follow 
events in Europe, and follow them impar- 
tially, you cannot escape the conclusion 
that Hitler’s whole program is world 
domination, and he does not separate the 
commercial from the military arm of 
his government. Indeed his commerce is 
tied to the arms of Germany. Indeed, 
he proposes to use the Army for commer- 
cial purposes, to get breathing room in 
Europe, to expand; and it means world 
domination. Why? Any reasonable per- 
son must know that Hitler could have got- 
ten from Russia everything the Russians 
had in January and February of 1941. 
They were in an alliance; they had a peace 
pact under which both—hypocritically, 
perhaps—had agreed that they would not 
make war upon each other, it is true, but 
Russia would have permitted Hitler to 
have gotten any quantity of her oil, any 
quantity of her wheat, any quantity of 
her minerals, and she would not have 
struck at Hitler. Hitler knew that. But 
what else did he know? He knew that he 
could never dominate all of Europe and 
become the dominant power on this 
earth without destroying Russia, He not 
only needed her supplies, but he needed 
her out of the way. And when history is 
finally written, in my judgment there will 
be no answer to the question of the direct 
motive and purpose that moved Hitler to 
move his armies eastward against Russia 
in 1941 save his resolve to become the 
absolute master. That kind of ambition 
cannot be limited to one continent. 
Hitler could never be the dominating 
world power and the force that he 
dreamed of being and resolved to become 
if a challenge could be offered him from 
the whole Western Hemisphere. He 
knows that. 
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The very same logic, the very same rea- 
son, and the very same spirit that drove 
him against a power nominally his 
friend—certainly not active against him, 
but ready and willing to give him every- 
thing if she could only save her peace and 
her life—would drive him to challenge the 
authority of the Western Hemisphere. 
Do not doubt it. All the evidence is in. 

The American mind is rapidly reach- 
ing its own conclusion and verdict. 
There can be no doubt that Hitler means 
to dominate the world. The destruction 
of Russia was therefore a vital step in 
his forward march to world domination 
and control. He is ruthless in the ex- 
treme and unspeakably cruel in all his 
purposes. No appeal of humanity can 
reach him. No cry of anguish can reach 
him. Only force can reach him. One 
cannot read the history of Europe since 
September 1939 and reach any other con- 
clusion. 

I do not say that he would be over to- 
morrow, the next day, or the day after 
in a threat to any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. But as certainly as the 
sun shines, if he becomes the absolute 
master of Europe, he will challenge the 
mastery of any nation or group of na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. We 
all know, from many things that per- 
haps we have not loudly proclaimed from 
the housetops, that he might move rap- 
idly in an area which we are committed 
to defend not only because of our own 
vital self-interest but because of solemn 
treaty obligations and because of the 
Monroe Doctrine itself, 

That is the situation as I view it. I 
do not intend to argue the matter from 
the standpoint of the vital interest of the 
United States in every act short of actual 
war by our Government to stop the ag- 
gressions of the Axis group, and to stop 
them wherever they can be stopped, be- 
cause long ago I concluded that we had 
a vital interest in doing exactly that, and 
in our own proper defense. 

I have tried to say all that I shall 
say on this subject. I know very well 
that the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
may be followed by a course of conduct 
on the part of Hitler or on the part of 
our own Government which magplead us 
much closer to war; but I am confident 
that in these days, when America knows 
how to value incidents and knows some- 
thing of values themselves, war cannot 
come to America until the Congress 
makes its own declaration of the exist- 
ence of a state of war in which we are 
involved or makes a declaration of war 
against a particular country. 

Feeling that way about it, I am willing 
and ready to untie the hands of the Chief 
Executive. I am conscious of the fact 
that we must trust him. As early as 
1799, before he became the great Chief 
Justice, John Marshall said that the 
President was the only external organ of 
our Government under our Constitution 
and, perforce, the only representative or 
agent who could deal with foreign powers 
and foreign problems. 

After John Marshall became Chief 
Justice, through all the years not a single 
decision of the great Court over which 
he presided has repudiated that doctrine. 
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It never can. So why tie the hands of 
the Chief Executive now by a law which 
has been openly evaded by American- 
owned ships taking registry under the 
flag of Panama? Why tie his hands now 
in our effort to be completely neutral and 
to avoid every possible incident that 
might lead us into a conflict? Such a 
course would be meaningless when we 
have given direct assistance to one of 
the belligerents in this war by furnish- 
ing planes, destroyers, tanks, guns, and 
millions of rounds of ammunition. As 
I have already stated, we have brought 
into our own shipyards crippled men-of- 
war from across the seas, repaired them, 
and sent them back into the fray. 

Why think that holding on to this mere 
hull is now worth anything to this coun- 
try or exercises any restraining influence 
or power upon the decisions that are 
being made? 

No great nation can afford to refuse 
to shape its foreign policy or to adapt its 
course because of the shadow of war or 
the fear of war. It cannot do so and 
remain a great nation. The right of 
neutral nations to trade, even in war- 
time, and even with belligerents—and a 
clear obligation rests upon us if we exer- 
cise that right—and the right to sail the 
seas cannot be preserved if the greatest 
power on earth throws up its hands and 
announces to the world that there is no 
virtue in a code of decency established by 
civilized states to control and regulate 
their actions upon the high seas. I know 
that if we continue the course which we 
have commenced—a course which we 
commenced in World War I, as it is now 
described—there will be no great power 
anywhere that will give life or validity to 
the great code of decency under which 
we have tried to live, and which is so vital 
to the prosperity, happiness, and welfare 
of America. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate. I 
have strongly stood against involvement 
inthis war. I stillam committed against 
involyement in this war. 

I hope sincerely that we may not be- 
come involved in this war, because I know 
that war does not restore. Victory does 
not restore. War is death and destruc- 
tion. @ 

In my judgment, it will not be neces- 
sary to get into this var. We shall meet 
the submarine lurking under the surface 
of the sea, and we will try to blast it out 
of the depths, and we will try to stop any 
plane that seeks to interfere with our 
commerce, wherever we have the right to 
carry on that commerce. In order to ac- 
complish that purpose it will not be nec- 
essary to have an all-out war or a decla- 
ration of all-out war; and I do not see 
how the repeal of this domestic act can 
have any relation whatsoever to anything 
we may do or attempt to do, save as it is 
related to the right to exercise what we 
have always considered neutral rights on 
the high seas, even in time of war and 
even in carrying on commerce with war- 
ring nations. 

I have felt, Mr. President, that great 
events somehow shape and mold the des- 
tinies and character of men. I have felt 
that somehow the grave events of the 
present hour are moving to shape and 
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mold the character of men all over the 
world, and that we shall escape the con- 
sequences to our life, welfare, and happi- 
ness that we should have to suffer if we 
were called up to go into an all-out war. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that when 
this Nation is face to face with the duty 
of outlining its own international policies, 
vital now and through the long future of 
this Republic, ever vital to the peace and 
happiness of a great people, our Nation 
cannot be deterred because the call comes 
to it when it is living under the shadow 
of war or in the fear of war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia whether he does not feel 
that the adoption of the pending reso- 
lution would approve and ratify the pol- 
icy of convoying vessels halfway across 
the Atlantic, as they have been con- 
voyed, and really would extend the au- 
thority to the convoying of vessels all 
the way over to British ports. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator 
from Ohio ask whether adoption of the 
joint resolution would authorize that? 

Mr. TAFT. Whether adoption of the 
joint resolution would not be in effect 
a ratification of the convoying policy 
which the President has inaugurated, 
and whether sending American vessels 
or permitting them to go all the way to 
British ports would not be an implied 
authority—an authority which we, at 
least, could never again question—to the 
President to convoy and send our ves- 
sels all the way to Britain. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I tried 
to cover precisely that point. I do not 
know what convoying we have engaged 
in. I am not in possession of any facts 
other than those that are disclosed in 
the public press. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the Senator 
from Georgia saw in the newspapers 
the statement by the Navy Department 
that the Reuben James had been tor- 
pedoed while on convoy service. That 
was the Navy Department’s statement, 
and not mine. So I assume it is well 
settled that we are convoying halfway 
across the Atlantic; and it seems to me 
that, with that knowledge, our action in 
adopting the joint resolution would be 
a ratification of that power to the Presi- 
dent, an approval of his action, and, in 
fact, an extension of it. By the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution we would 
say, in fact, that American ships may 
go all the way to British ports. Per- 
sonally I have no question that, legaliy, 
if American merchant vessels may go 
all the way to British ports, American 
destroyers may convoy them to British 
ports. I wonder if adoption of the joint 
resolution would not necessarily ratify 
and approve that policy of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not find it possible to answer the ques- 
tion in the form in which the Senator 
propounds it. If we are convoying half- 
way across the peaceful Atlantic we 
have a right to convoy. Wherever an 
American merchantman may rightfully 
go on the high seas, there may go the 
whole Navy. The doctrine of freedom 
of the seas would be meaningless if that 
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were not true. I take it that we would 
have the right to convoy our merchant 
vessels to Iceland. I do not know 
whether any attempt has been made to 
convoy into any British port or into 
any port in Scotland, or even in Ireland. 
Therefore I am unable to answer the 
Senator’s question. In the main part of 
my remarks I declined to discuss the 
status of the three destroyers, because I 
do not knov. the facts, and I do not 
know that we had the clear right to do 
the things we were doing with those de- 
stroyers. I think I should decline to 
answer the Senator’s question because I 
do not know the facts. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have listened with the 
greatest interest to the remarks of the 
Senator from Georgia. I think he has 
very effectively presented the argument 
which is behind the entire movement for 
going to war with Hitler, although at the 
same time he denies that this particular 
measure, or any other measure, would 
necessarily lead to war with Hitler. It 
seems to me that the Senator’s remarks 
are entirely inconsistent with what he 
said only 6 months ago in the Senate, 
when conducting the lease-lend bill 
through the Senate. At that time he 
said this: 


As plainly as I can say it, I have always 
stood against convoying vessels by the Amer- 
ican Fleet, and will stand against convoying 
vessels by any unit of the American Fleet 
until and unless the point shall come when 
I shall be willing to vote for war, because, in 
my judgment, convoying would lead us into 
actual war. 


That was the view of the Senator from 
Georgia at that time. It seems to me 
that it is a correct view, and that the 
adoption of the joint resolution would 
necessarily be authority from us to the 
President to continue his convoying 
Policy to the other side of the Atlantic, 
where it must necessarily lead to war. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield long enough to permit me 
to make a brief remark? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. That is quite all right; I 
am quite willing to yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did make that state- 
ment. I made the statement exactly as 
the Senator has read it. But at that 
time the free right to sail the high seas 
had not been challenged by Germany. 
The picture is different today. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I cannot 
see that there is any substantial differ- 
ence between the situation of Germany 
today and the situation at that time. 
Hitler’s statements are similar to the 
statements then made on behalf of Ger- 
many. The same war zone had been de- 
clared in the North Atlantic. The only 
difference I can see is in the cases of the 
Robin Moor and the Lehigh in the South 
Atlantic. I do not believe that they pre- 
sent a real difference in the situation 
with which we deal. If that sort of thing 
continues, if American ships pursuing 
Peaceful pursuits continue to be sunk by 
Germans, I believe that we shall have 
a cause for war. i 
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But the particular cases were appar- 
ently isolated cases. American ships 
have sailed back and forth daily and 
weekly from here to Lisbon, through the 
very zones in which those ships were 


I do not know of the slightest evidence 
of intention to lay down a flat policy. If 
that is the German policy the situation 
will be different. But 2 ships are not 
13 ships, It was a policy of unrestricted 
submarine warfare which forced upon us 
the World War and furnished the cause 
for that war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Now, I wish to read 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will be glad to wait 
if the Senator desires to read further. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall take only a few 
moments more. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question or two before he 
concludes. 

Mr. TAFT. I will be very glad to yield. 

The Senator from Georgia in the 
speech to which I have referred said fur- 
ther: 

I take no part in the general and loose 
conclusion that because the President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy in 
peacetimes he may take aggressive action 
wherever he wishes to aim aggression. That 
is contrary to every line in the whole history 
of our Government. That is contrary to the 
whole genius of the American system of 
government; and I no more feel that it is 
necessary to negative the anticipated exer- 
cise of tha: sort of power— 


That is the power to provide convoys 
which the Senator discussed this after- 
noon— 
than it is necessary to place restrictions upon 
any officer of the American Government bind- 
ing him not to commit breaches of the Ten 
Commandments. 


The Senator from Georgia further said: 

Whatever those powers are, whatever the 
laws are that apply to our armed forces— 
every one of our armed forces, all of them— 
whatever those laws are, they are not dis- 
turbed, they are not changed, by the bill. 
We want to say that; and we want to say it 
for the purpose of assuring our people, as 
far as that goes; we want to say it to back up 
the President's declaration, even since this 
bill was introduced, that he would not convoy 
American vessels with any part of our Navy. 
We want to say it to give assurance, if we 
can, to our own expressed convictions that 
we did not want war, that we wanted peace. 


Those were the statements of the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, who, speaking 6 
months ago for the President of the 
United States, promised that we would 
not use the convoys. Since that time 
nearly 100 American sailors have been 
drowned in the exercise of convoy service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Ohio is not referring to the present 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is he? 
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Mr. TAFT. No; to the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at that time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator is 
speaking of the distinguished chairman, 
I know it is not the present one to whom 
he is referring. 

Mr. TAFT, The present chairman is 
equally distinguished. 

The Senator from Georgia at that time 
said further: 

I said a while ago, Mr. President—if this 
word “transfer” has any bearing upon the 
matter—that we will not take the extreme 
risk of convoying, or of attempting to deliver 
on the other side of the globe any of the 
arms or implements of war which we wish 
to furnish, We will not take the extreme 
risk of involving our people in war—unless, of 
course, we should be attacked. 


I was surprised at the Senator’s state- 
ment that everything was changed by 
the Lease-Lend Act; that that act had 
changed the entire situation. He did 
not tell us that when the lend-lease bill 
was before the Senate and he was con- 
ducting that bill through the Senate. 
Then it did not change anything; oh, 
no; it was merely a little additional aid 
to Britain that had no effect whatever 
on our general relations toward the war; 
but at that time he said: 

But we propose to do nothing here, save 
in degree, that has not been done since long 
before June of 1940. 


That is the way the Senator from 
Georgia interpreted the significance of 
the Lend-Lease Act at that time— 

Save in degree, we assume no additional 
risk whatever. 


The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia said further: 

Mr. President, I support this bill because 
as I vision it, as I see it, it is an effort to 
strengthen our own defenses. It is an effort 
to protect our own peace and security. It 
does not deal with manpower. It does not 
mobilize any soldiers. It does not issue 
orders to the Navy. It simply deals with 
making and distributing things in order to 
strengthen the hands of the single power 
that happens at this time to be standing— 
and, thank God, that power does stand— 
against the Axis group. 


Again he said: 

We are not going to convoy. We are not 
going to deliver arms and munitions on the 
other side of the ocean in areas of danger. 


That was the intention of the lend- 
lease bill; that was what the Senator from 
Georgia at that time said the lease-lend 
bill implied. Now he argues that we must 
remove this limitation on all American 
vessels so that they may deliver the goods 
authorized by the lease-lend bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senate not only to 
the statement of the Senator from Geor- 
gia on the floor but to that which he made 
before the committee as printed in the 
record of the hearings where the Senator 
Says, in speaking of letting the ships go 
into war zones: 


It is one that disturbs me very deeply, be- 
cause it takes on a positive character of inter- 
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vention which may be described as aggressive. 
It ceases to be purely negative. It ceases to 
be that form of intervention, and I think none 
of us are so blind as not to recognize that the 
lend-lease bill did furnish acts of interven- 
tion that might have been accepted by Ger- 
many, had she been in a position to have 
done so, as acts of war. Many of us thought 
she could not have accepted them as acts of 
war and would not have accepted them as 
acts of war, and that there were strong and 
impelling reasons why we should aid England 
to survive. 


He goes on to say: 

However, when we are asked to repeal— 
and that is the real question that is troubling 
me; it is not so much arming ships—the pro- 
visions that forbid our ships to go into bel- 
ligerent ports, I have great difficulty in avoid- 
ing the conclusion that we are then sending 
the ships directly in the line of fire and that 
you have then actually accomplished a state 
of war. 


How can anyone say that it would ac- 
tually accomplish a state of war, and, at 
the same time, say, as the Senator frorn 
Georgia said this afternoon, that it did 
not mean that we were going to get into 
the war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With the Senator’s 
permission, I should like to have the clerk 
read a short statement on this very point. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read as requested. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
SELF-RELIANCE 
(Ralph Waldo Emerson) 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines. With consistency 
a great soul has simply nothirg to do. He 
may as well concern himself with his shadow 
on the wall. Speak what you think now in 
hard words and tomorrow speak what tomor- 
row thinks in hard words again, though it 
contradict everything you said today “Ah, 
so you shall be sure to be misunderstood.” 
Is it so bad to be misunderstood? Pythagoras 
was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, 
and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and 
Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that 
ever took flesh. To be great is to be misun- 
derstood, 

I hope in these days we have 
heard the last of conformity and consistency, 
Let the words be gazetted and ridiculous 
henceforth. Instead of the gong for dinner, 
let us hear a whistle from the Spartan fife, 
Let us never bow and apologize more. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish only 
to say that Iam quite willing to have the 
war party in this matter march under 
the banner of inconsistency, because 
never in the history of the world, so far 
as I know, has any responsible statesman 
so changed his policy, so repudiated his 
promises without just cause, as has the 
gentleman who today is leading this 
country into war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand 
the philosophy sent to the desk by the 
Senator from Texas, it is that although 
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consistency is a jewel, too much jewelry 
is vulgar. [Laughter.] 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have only 
one more statement to make regarding 
the address of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GeorcE]. I listened with interest 
to his address, but I still fail to see any 
reason for repealing the Neutrality Act 
and sending American ships to Great 
Britain. I still fail to see how it would 
help Britain, and I still fail to see how 
it would hinder Hitler. The only possible 
argument in behalf of this joint resolu- 
tion that I can gather from the entire 
speech is that if we do not “soak” Hitler 
in the nose now we may have trouble 
later. 

The present neutrality law was passed 
for the protection of America, not for 
the benefit of Germany or for the benefit 
of England or anybody else than Amer- 
ica; and it is just as much to our benefit 
now as it ever was—in fact, more so—to 
keep American ships and American sail- 
ors on this side of the Atlantic, where 
there is full use for all the men and all 
the ships we can get in absolutely essen- 
tial services. There is still no reason 
that I can see why we should ask those 
men to go through the war zone into 
Great Britain, a nation with five times 
the shipping and five times the men that 
we have in the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Ohio and those associated with him in 
opposition to the pending joint resolu- 
tion, I think I am fair in saying, have 
practically all started out with the as- 
sumption that the passage of the joint 
resolution would mean war. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I spent an hour, the 
first day I spoke, in trying to make it 
clear that that would be the necessary 
effect of the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now let me ask the 
Senator another question: That assump- 
tion is based upon the other assumption 
that if we pass the joint resolution, Hit- 
ler’s navy and his raiders and his aircraft 
and his submarines will sink more of our 
vessels; is that true? 

Mr. TAFT. That, if we send our ves- 
sels into the war zone, into the battle- 
fields of the North Atlantic, there will 
be many more of our vessels sunk than 
have been sunk in the past, under the 
neutrality law; yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And, therefore, that 
if more of them should be sunk, we then 
would declare war. Does that follow? 
Is that how we would get into the war, 
the idea being that the Germans have 
sunk enough of our vessels? 

Mr. TAFT. The cause of the World 
War was the sinking, I think, of 13 Amer- 
ican vessels, and it was a very natural 
result, and it will be the natural result 
in this case. I may say that if Hitler 
continues sinking vessels in the Scuth 
Atlantic I think that will be a cause of 
war, though I think that is something 
that is relatively unlikely to occur; 
whereas, if the neutrality law is repealed, 
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it seems to me certain that merchant 
vessel after merchant vessel and destroyer 
after destroyer will be injured in the bat- 
tle of the North Atlantic. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is the point I 
am getting at. The Senator argues, if 
I correctly understand him, that if the 
joint resolution passes, and we send our 
ships all over the earth where they are 
not now going, Hitler will sink more ships 
than he is now sinking; and, if he sinks 
more ships, then we will go to war. Why 
should we go to war because he sinks some 
more when he has already sunk some, 
and we have not gone to war over them, 
have we? 

Mr. TAFT. There is no reason why we 
should go to war at all; but, human na- 
ture being what it is, we are today, in part, 
at war. Warlike incidents have already 
occurred, and it seems to me it is a very 
short additional step to complete war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So, no matter how 
many ships Hitler might sink, or where 
they were, or how many American citi- 
zens were on them, the Senator cannot 
envisage that as any just cause for war 
in any event? 

Mr. TAFT. Absolutely; it certainly is a 
cause for war, and it will be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Sena- 
tor said a moment ago that the sinking 
of our ships would not be a cause for 
war. 

Mr. TAFT. I have no words of justifi- 
cation for Hitler. My point is that this 
country has laid down the rule that 
American vessels shall stay out of the 
battlefields of the North Atiantic for our 
benefit, for the benefit of our sailors, for 
the benefit of our ships; not because of 
Mr. Hitler, or what he may do, or what 
he may not do. But if we send our ships 
there, and Hitler, who has no right, per- 
haps, to attack them, yet does attack 
them, certainly it is much more likely, 
as a practical matter to lead to war. It 
may be a war wholly justified on our part. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator another question? 

Mr. TAFT, I feel confident that in the 
end the American people would not go 
to war until it was justified; but I am in 
favor of a policy, and the present Neu- 
trality Act is not so much a neutrality 
measure as it is an act to keep the Amer- 
ican people out of war. I am in favor of 
that policy, and of retaining that policy 
in our own interest, and not because of 
Mr. Hitler. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. WHEELER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the Senator, up to this time 
our ships have been sunk in the South 
Atlantic, some of them with no cargo, 
and none of them armed and the Sena- 
tor says that is no cause for our getting 
into war; but he also says that if Hitler 
should continue to sink cur ships and 
should sink a great many of them, it 
would be a cause for war. Just how 
many of our ships would the Senator say 
Hitler ought to sink before it would be a 
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cause for war—18, 25, 20, 3314, 30 percent, 
or what number or proportion? 

Mr. TAFT. Wocdrow Wilson seemed 
to think about 20 were sufiicient, plus a 
determination on the part of Germany to 
continue an unrestricted war. If such a 
condition becomes apparent, it may well 
be cause for war, or perhaps 2 cases 
weuld be sufficient cause for war. The 
cases might be sufficiently outrageous. 
We have been fortunate in having no loss 
of life in connection with the destruction 
of our merchant vessels; but it always 
has seemed doubtful to me that because 
of the loss of an American ship, or even 
the loss of a hundred American lives we 
should enter on a war which might mean 
the loss of a million American lives. It 
will be a difficult decision to make when 
that time is reached. The Senator 
knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator, 
though, any excuse whatever to offer for 
Hitler’s marking off a zone in the open 
seas 1,500 miles wide and 1,600 miles 
long, and telling us in advance that any 
of our ships which go into that zone will 
be destroyed? 

Mr. TAFT. No. I have no excuse for 
anything Mr. Hitler has done—for thou- 
sands of things he has done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know the Senator 
has not; but he said he wanted some 
evidence that Hitler had a fixed purpose 
to continue these sinkings. Would he 
not construe the establishment of that 
zone, created purely by Hitler’s own edict 
and his own will and his own strength, 
evidence of a fixed determination to de- 
stroy our ships if they go into those 
waters? 

Mr. TAFT. At the time the zone was 
established this country had ceclared its 
policy of sending no ships to Great Brit- 
ain, and there was practically no Ameri- 
can ship on its way to Great Britain. No 
American ship would go into Hitler’s 
zone, because there was no place where 
it could go through Hitler’s zone; so, in 
my judgment, the mere declaration of the 
zone showed no particular intention on 
his part at that time. Since then we 
have moved into Iceland, and that is the 
only reason why some American ships 
may enter Hitler’s zone lawfully; but I 
do not think the establishment of that 
zone can be considered as an unlimited 
attack upon our ships, 

Mr. WHEELER and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Texas referred 
not only to the Senator from Ohio but 
to those who are associated with him in 
opposition to this measure, I desire to 
call attention to the fact that when the 
Neuirality Act was passed, and the Pres- 
ident was seeking reelection, he repeat- 
edly referred to the Neutrality Act as a 
peace measure. If, now, we are going to 
repeal the Neutrality Aci, the one that 
he repeatedly said was a peace measure, 
it seems to me its repeal would very 
clearly indicate that it was a war measure. 
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The Senator from Texas also spoke 
about the zones established by Mr. Hitler. 
I would not for 1 minute let Mr. Hitler 
say what were the war zones. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then, why did the 
Senator do it? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not done any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said he 
would not let Hitler say what were the 
war zones. 

Mr. WHEELER. I not only would 
not let him, but I have not done that, 
because I have not any control over 
Mr. Hitler, any more than has the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not mean to 
imply that the Senator has, but he said 
he would not let Hitler do it. He did 
do it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator did not 
let me finish my statement. What I 
say is that under the Neutrality Act 
our own President is the one who should 
fix the war zones; it is his duty to fix 
the war zones under our Neutrality Act. 
When he fixes the war zones under the 
Neutrality Act, I should say that for 
the purpose of maintaining peace, our 
ships could not go into such war zones, 
But he first fixed the war zones and 
then changed them, and then sent 
American ships in there. I would not 
let England fix the war zones, I would 
not let Japan fix the war zones, I would 
not let Germany or Russia fix the war 
zones, but I would say that under the 
Neutrality Act the President of the 
United States should fix the war zones, 
in compliance with the statute, as he has 
done. Then I would say that we should 
keep our ships out of those war zones, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In connec- 
tion with the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas, asking the Senator from 
Ohio the exact number of incidents which 
would be necessary to be a cause of war, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether it has not been more or less a 
policy throughout the history of the 
United States that one mere incident is 
not necessarily a cause for war, and that 
there is not cause for war until a suffi- 
cient number of incidents have occurred 
to show a consistent policy or disposition 
on the part of some other country to set 
itself in our way in such a manner as to 
make it necessary for us to go to war. 

Both Napoleon and the British Govern- 
ment, His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through the Berlin decree and 
various other decrees on the one hand 
and through orders in council on the 
other hand, and a long series of acts, did 
precisely the same thing Hitler has been 
seeking to do. They announced that 
ships of neutral countries would enter 
certain waters at their peril; yet it was 6 
years after many of those acts occurred 
before the United States got into war 
with either of these powers, and at that 
time we had just as good an excuse to go 
to war with the French as with the 
British. 

The Senator from Texas has been talk- 
ing about incidents. The Senator from 
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Texas has been much worked up. Does 
the Senator recall that in June 1807 the 
American frigate Chesapeake, out-bound 
from Hampton Roads to the Mediterra- 
nean station, at a time when we were at 
peace with all the world, having been de- 
layed at Hampton Roads beyond the ex- 
pected time of sailing, and expecting no 
possible danger with any other nation, 
since we were at peace with all the world, 
had sailed with guns unmounted, gear 
scattered around her decks, and in no 
sense prepared for action? She was ac- 
costed almost within the Virginia Capes 
by His Britannic Majesty’s ship Leopard, 
which drew herself alongside the Ameri- 
can frigate of war, the Chesapeake, and 
demanded the right to stop and search an 
American ship of war, the nearest thing 
we then had to a battleship, to see 
whether there were any British citizens 
on board. When Commcdore Barron in- 
dignantly refused the demand the Leop- 
ard opened fire on the American ship 
Chesapeake, catching her totally unpre- 
pared for action, killed 20 of her crew, 
forced her to strike her flag, sent a board- 
ing party on board, and took off four 
American seamen, three of whom had 
been born in the United States and were 
of unquestioned American citizenship. 
Yet the United States did not engage in 
war with England. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Ohio has the floor. The United 
States did not engage in war with Eng- 
land until 5 years after that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Senator 
from Missouri, Was the action to which 
he has referred a wrongful action? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; it was; 
and it was the most flagrant incident that 
ever took place, the most humiliating 
incident in our naval history, but it was 
not taken at that time by the American 
people as a cause of war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was wrong, but it 
was not as wrong as the sinking of the 
ships and the killing of our citizens by 
submarines, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Twenty 
American seamen were killed. The point 
I am making to the Senator is that the 
Senator demanded of the Senator from 
Ohio to know the precise point at which 
war would be occasioned by these inci- 
dents. I think the United States would 
have been entirely justified, in the case 
I have mentioned, in treating the inci- 
dent as an act of war, and going to war 
about it, but they did not see fit to do so 
in that instance. They did not see fit to 
do so for 5 years more. - 

If the Senator from Ohio will yield 
further, the Senator will recall that in 
1916 the United States invaded Mexico 
on two occasions, once at Vera Cruz, when 
they killed many Mexican citizens be- 
cause an old man who the United States 
denied was actually President of Mexico, 
refused to salute the American fiag; and 
again when a bandit by the name of 
Villa ran across the border and killed 
some American citizens, and an expe- 
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ditionary force of Regulars under 
General Pershing was sent into Mexico. 
Those were acts of war, those were inci- 
dents, but the Mexican Government did 
not see fit to treat them as an occasion 
for war. 

If the Senator from Texas can imagine 
any formula covering the number of inci- 
dents necessary, or the amount of the 
provocation that is necessary to actually 
bring about a war, I should like to hear 
it. The point I make is that there is no 
rule of thumb about it, but that each 
incident comes closer to bringing about 
war. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Missouri repeat his question? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I asked 
whether the Senator recalls the circum- 
stances. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. I could not make a better 
answer to the Senator from Texas than 
the Senator from Missouri has given. 

I have only one observation to add 
about the war zones. The war zones are 
largely questions of fact. The war zone 
declared by Hitler is actually a war zone. 
Certainly the principal naval battle of 
the war, between the Hood and the Bis- 
marck, took place outside the American 
war zone, and in the Hitler war zone. I 
do not think the question of a declaration 
of war zone is a declaration of war, or 
could be so treated, or as evidence of a 
definite intention. j 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is very kind to yield, 
but I saw that his disposition was not 
to yield too long, so I will take just a 
moment in my own time. 

The Senator from Missouri has proven 
his case absolutely by proving that Eng- 
Jand on one occasion did wrong. I 
accept that. I think she has done wrong 
many times. But the fact that England 
did wrong once does not at all settle the 
issue before us. England depredated on 
our commerce during the last days of 
John Adams’ administration, and we 
fought the War of 1812 with Great Brit- 
ain because she violated our rights at 
sea. Of course, she was wrong, and has 
been wrong many times. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator would 
not yield to me—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not 
have the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I stated to 
the Senator that I did not have the floor. 

Pow CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
now states that we fought the War of 
1812 about the freedom of the seas. 
Let me ask the Senator what, if anything, 
was said in the Treaty of Ghent, at the 
conclusion of that war, about the freedom 
of the seas. , 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not talking 
about what the Treaty of Ghent said; 
I am talking about the war which oc- 
curred before the Treaty of Ghent. The 
Senator from Missouri is a great scholar 
and a great student of that period in our 
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history. He has written a book on John 
Quincy Adams, and I ask him, was not 
John Quincy Adams at Ghent? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought he was. 
The Senator was there at his elbow, in 
spirit, and he knows all about it. So 
why ask me? [Laughter.] The Sena- 
tor from Texas did ask the Senator from 
Ohio how many ships would have to be 
sunk, and how many citizens would have 
to be killed before the United States 
would have cause, if it wanted to go to 
war. Simply because we have cause does 
not mean that we will go to war. If 
that were so, we would be at war already, 
since we have already had plenty of cause 
on the part of Hitler sinking our ships 
and killing our citizens, not in war zones, 
but out upon the high seas, where they 
had a right to be, both under domestic 
law and under the law of nations. 

The Senator from Ohio said, “Well, 
they have sunk only two.” Is not the 
life of one seaman who stood upon the 
deck of one of those two ships just as 
sweet to him as the lives of other sea- 
men who were not imperiled? But he 
says, “They have sunk only two ships.” 
Then he said that if they just kept on 
sinking ships we would have a cause and 
a right, and I merely asked him how 
many, and the Senator from Missouri 
grows excited about his arithmetic. 
{Laughter.] I want to know how many, 
I think Hitler has a right to know how 
many so that he can stop just before he 
sinks enough to make us go to war. 
{Laughter.] I think we should know 
just how many, so that we can keep the 
Neutrality Act on the books until he 
sinks just one short of a legal cause for 
war. 

The Senator from Montana said he 
thought the President of the United 
States—I regret the Senator from Mon- 
tana is not present. I wish he were. 
Will not someone tell him I am making 
a few blunt remarks about him? The 
Senator from Montana has a way of stay- 
ing away from the Senate a great while, 
and then when he hits the floor he hits 
it talking, then when he gets through 
talking he goes out and lets someone else 
bear the brunt of trying to keep the de- 
bate going. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Montana says, “Yes, since we passed the 
neutrality law the President ought to fix 
the war zones, not Mr. Hitler.” Well, 
the President has fixed the war zones 
under the so-called Neutrality Act. The 
Senator from Montana says he wiped out 
the zones. He wiped out one. He lifted 
the war zone in the Red Sea, and the 
Senator from Montana ought to be fair 
enough and just enough—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has returned. I welcome the Sena- 
tor back. How do you do, Senator. I 
am glad to see you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I said that the Pres- 
ident wiped out one of the war zones. I 
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did not say he wiped them all out. I 
said he wiped out one of the war zones. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I did not under- 
stand that. I thought the Senator said 
the President wiped out the war zones. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will 
listen more carefully to what I say when 
I am speaking he will not become so 
confused. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, the trouble is 
I do not have railroad fare to go to Min- 
neapolis and Los Angeles to hear the 
Senator speak. I[Laughter.] I can hear 
him only here in the Senate, when he 
speaks within my hearing. If he would 
talk more accurately and would think 
more accurately the Senator from Texas 
could understand him more accurately. 

Mr. WHEELER. The reason the Sen- 
ator from Texas does not go to speak in 
Minneapolis and other places is because 
he cannot get a crowd to listen to him. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is very true. 
I cannot get the kind of crowd the Sen- 
ator from Montana gets, and I do not 
want the kind of crowd the Senator from 
Montana gets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator cannot 
get any kind of crowd. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not have some 
societies paying my railroad fare and my 
expenses half way across the continent 
out of their chests. I was not elected 
to go out and talk to the people in Los 
Angeles when my business is here on 
the Senate floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I was. 
My people sent me down here because 
they wanted me to do everything I could 
to keep them out of war. They under- 
stood that when I was elected in 1934 
and they understood it again when I 
was elected in 1940. 

Mr, CONNALLY. That is all right. 

Mr. WHEELER. And I am not wor- 
rying about what the people of Mon- 
tana think about me, even though the 
Senator from Texas may. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, no. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to say this 
to the Senator from Texas with refer- 
ence to the crowds. I do not think he 
cought to, and I do not think he intended 
to reflect upon the crowds, because 
whether I have spoken in San Fran- 
cisco or in Boston or Portland, or in 
Chicago or Oklahoma City, the crowds 
we have had have been composed of 
honest 

Mr. CONNALLY. The best people in 
the world, of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. They have been 
composed of high-class American citi- 
zens. There was a time, you know, 
when the interventionists said that we 
had the Communists with us. When 
Russia got into. the war the Commu- 
nists went over and joined you inter- 
ventionists [laughter], and they are now 
on your side, not on mine. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have never been frightened by 
the Communists. 

Mr. WHEELER. Neither have I. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Montana is afraid of them. I think he is 
very scared of them. I have never been 
frightened by the Communists. I do not 
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believe in the Communist doctrine, but if 
I thought a Communist was right, and he 
had a case in court, I would.stand by him 
just as stanchly as I would stand by the 
president of the First National Bank of 
New York. That goes in the public 
forums as well as in the private forums. 
If the Senator from Montana wants to 
throw shame and odium on Russia be- 
cause she is standing up on her own legs 
and fighting with every ounce of her 
strength in protection of her homes and 
her firesides, and for her liberties and 
her existence, let the Senator from Mon- 
tana delight himself with that sort of 
amusement and that sort of joy. I re- 
spect Russia, Communist or no Com- 
munist, for having the courage and the 
manhood to fight the enemies of her life 
and the enemies of her institutions. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield again to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Do not shake that 
fist so close to me. [Baughter.] I am 
glad to have the Senator yield to me, be-. 
cause I want to say that I respect the 
fight the Communists are putting up. I 
only wish to God that Russia and the 
United States could get England to stand 
up and fight as the Communists have, 
and if they would there might be a dif- 
ferent end to the war. Jesse Jones was 
reported in the newspapers to have said 
when there was talk about approving 
some whisky bills under the Lease-Lend 
Act, “Give it to them, and perhaps if you 
give them the whisky they might fight,” 
speaking of the English. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, very well. I 
know the attitude of the Senator from 
Montana, Mr. President. He wants to 
kick England all the time. He is mad 
about England. There are some people 
in the United States—and I do not say 
this of the Senator from Montana—there 
are some people in the United States who 
hate England more than they love Amer- 
ica. That has appeared all through this 
debate. I am standing here on this floor 
as an American. I am trying to represent 
the people of the United States of 
America. 

While some of my ancestors came from 
across the waters, and came from the 
British Isles, they did not come from 
England; they came from Ireland. I have 
no undue affection for England; but as to 
England, I would say, as I said about 
Russia, “God bless old England.” She 
gave us in a large measure the common 
law under which we have lived all these 
years. She gave us the tongue we speak. 
She bequeathed to us the richness and the 
luxury of a literature that has charmed 
and thrilled the civilized world.. She has 
given to us those conceptions of free 
government which the barons—though 
they were barons and did not intend it in 
behalf of real democracy—which the 
barons extorted from King John at 
Runnymede—Runnymede! if the Senator 
from Missouri will but give heed. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will be glad 
to discuss the question of Runnymede 
with the Senator from Texas at any time. 
I think the Magna Carta is one of the 
great charters of liberty, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think so, too. 

Mr.CLARK of Missouri. And the Sen- 
ator does not need to shake his hand 
under me when talking about Runny- 
mede. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was simply trying 
to get one point upon which the Senator 
from Missouri would agree with the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and I have now found 
it. It is Runnymede! It is Runnymede! 
(Laughter.] 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator from Texas would be as right on a 
few other points as he is on Runnymede 
there would be no question of agreement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, I under- 
stand the object of the Senator from 
Missouri was to interrupt the Senator 
from Texas in what he thought was go- 
ing to be one of the great periods of his 
speech. [Laughter.] 

The British gave to us our conception 
of parliamentary government. I believe 
the first parliamentary government as- 
sembled in England in 1295. Though we 
did not copy the English system or con- 
stitution, which was merely the voice of 
the parliament, we received from Great 
Britain the seeds of constitutional gov- 
ernment, which our fathers wrote into a 
written charter of government, which is 
far superior to the English conception. 

Great Britain has been the cradle of 
democracy and liberty—not a perfect sys- 
tem, of course, not a perfect democratic 
machine, not the sublimated perfection 
of liberty, it is true, but she has been so 
far in advance of the other European 
nations that I honor her, and I bless 
her memory, and when she is standing 
with her back to the wall gallantly fight- 
ing the forces of Hitler and of Mussolini, 
who would destroy democracy and wipe 
freedom from the earth, I say, God bless 
her, and I would give strength to her 
arms if I had it, and I would give keen- 
ness to her sword, and strength to every 
machinery of war that she has to pro- 
tect the things we love, and for which 
our forefathers shed their blood upon 
four scores of fields. 

Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
the Senator from Montana. Let him 
think what he pleases. Let him address 
his audiences. I do not decry his audi- 
ences. There are many misguided people 
in the United States. [Laughter.] There 
are good people in his audiences—as good 
as anywhere. But I do not think they 
represent the views of the people of the 
United States. Why, of course, when he 
goes out and speaks he receives loud ac- 
claim, much applause. Bands are play- 
ing—for nothing [laughter]—and all 
that sort of thing. He has good audi- 
ences. I only regret that we lose his 
counsel here in this Chamber so much. 
Mr. President, I am serious. I like to 
look at Senators; I like to know them 
when I see them and meet them on the 
floor, and I do not want to lose my recol- 
lection of how they look and how they 
talk and how they think and how they 
act. 
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But, Mr. President, what I wanted to 
do was to answer the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart]. How many ships do you 
want sunk? [Laughter.] Now, exactly 
how many lives do you want lost before 
the United States shall have a just cause 
for war? 

We already have the cause. What I 
am trying to point out is that the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation would 
not be any more cause lor a declaration 
of war than what we aro already suffering. 
Germany is now sinking our vessels, She 
is now killing our citizens outside the 
combat zones, outside the Hitler zone of 
1,500 miles by 1,600 miles. 

The Senator f-om Montana said that 
he thought the President ought to estab- 
lish the zones, and that Hitler ought not 
to establish them. But Hitler has estab- 
lished a zone 1,500 miles by 1,600 miles. 
Does the Senator from Montana favor 
accepting the edict of Hitler in that re- 
spect? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought I made it 
perfectly clear some time ago that, so 
far as I am concerned, I would not let 
Mr. Hitler fix the zones. I would not let 
England fix the zones, end I would not 
let any other nation fix the zones. 

Mr.CONNALLY. What would the Sen- 
ator do about it if they should do so? 
Would the Senator simply send a written 
protest or make a speech? Which would 
he do? 

Mr. WHEELER. What has this coun- 
try always done? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Go ahead and tell 
me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
want to go to war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have asked the 
Senator a question. I will answer in my 
own time. 

Mr. WHEELER. We do not have to go 
to war because of a sinking here or a 
sinking there. I have repeatedly said 
that if I felt, as some Senators say they 
feel, that Hitler is out to dominate the 
world, that he is going to invade the 
United States, and that he is going to 
dominate this country, then I should be 
in favor of declaring war tomorrow. The 
honest thing to do is not to go into this 
thing step by step by subterfuge. That is 
what we have done. We have followed a 
policy of subterfuge and of saying one 
thing to the American people and doing 
another. I say that we ought to be 
honest with them. 

The Senator may say that he believes 
in inconsistencies. I say to the Senator 
that the thing that worries me most is 
not merely the question of our entry into 
this war. That is not the thing that 
worries me most. The thing that worries 
me most is saying one thing to the peo- 
ple of the United States and doing an- 
other. Before the election both leaders 
said, “We are for peace, and we are going 
to keep you out of.this war.” Immedi- 
ately after the election both of them said 
something quite different and did some- 
thing quite different. The thing that I 
fear more than anything else is that the 
people are going to lose faith in the lead- 
ers of this country when they break faith 
with the people, 
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Mr. Knox, the swashbuckling Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Navy, is constantly 
making belligerent statements. When 
he appeared before the committee pre- 
vious to the confirmation of his nomina- 
tion he said one thing. Immediately 
after the. nomination was confirmed he 
said something else. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; Iam not asking 
the Senator a question, I am trying to 
answer a question which he asked me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish the Senator 
would. I did not ask the Senator any- 
thing about Secretary Knox. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am throwing in 
gratuitously the part about Mr. Knox. 
I think somebody ought to throw it in 
gratuitously, and do so repeatedly. Isay, 
without any fear of contradiction, that I 
think it would be a blessing to the Amer- 
ican people if the President were to ask 
him to step out of the office of Secretary 
of the Navy and stop making belligerent 
statements and saying that we are going 
to war, or that we are going to do this, 
that, or the other. To me it is a dis- 
grace to this administration that he 
should continue to make such state- 
ments, provided that what the friends of 
the President say is true. I want to be- 
lieve that it is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator al- 
low me to finish this thought? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
finish, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the 
Senator that I want to believe what the 
friends of the President say, to the effect 
that he wants to keep us out of this war, 
and that he wants to go down in history 
as the man who went through this con- 
flict and kept us out of war. But it is 
difficult for me to believe those state- 
ments by his friends on the floor of the 
Senate when I constantly see Knox and 
other Cabinet members going about 
making statements which not only very 
clearly indicate that they want to go 
into the war, but are to the effect that 
we are already in it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana was once a Fed- 
eral district attorney. He knows how not 
to answer questions when they are asked. 
I asked him a question involving the pol- 
icy somewhat touched by the pending 
measure, and he answers with a speech 
against Secretary Knox. 

Secretary Knox had not entered my 
mind for a day or two—not since some- 
one else like the Senator from Montana, 
who despises Secretary Knox, attacked 
him a few days ago. 

I am not governed by Secretary Knox. 
I did not vote for him when he ran for 
Vice President—when was it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I knew that the 
Senator from Michigan would know, be- 
cause I assume he voted for him. He is 
a loyal Republican, and I do not blame 

. I assume that other Senators on 
the other side of the aisle also voted for 
him for President. 

Mr. WHEELER. And spoke for him. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care any- 
thing about the views of Secretary Knox, 
He is a Cabinet officer, bound to nobody 
but the appointing authority. I am rep- 
resenting in part in this Chamber, or 
undertaking to do so, 6,000,000 Amer- 
ican people. I am trying to speak for 
them, and I am trying in my feeble way 
to think for them. The Senator from 
Texas does not have to get his opinions 
from Mr. Knox or anybody else. The 
Senator from Texas knows how to read 
and write. 

The Senator from Montana wraps 
about him the cloak of purity and sin- 
cerity. What he fears is that the people 
of the United States are going to be mis- 
led by somebody—not' by himself, of 
course. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not that they are 
going to be misled, but that they have 
been misled. 


Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Montana is worried about somebody be- 
ing misled by somebody else—not by 
himself, of course. He is right. He 
knows that he is right all the time. The 
Senator from Montana has a superlative 
fear. He is afraid, and that is why he 
is cautiously stepping along on the pend- 
ing measure for fear he will step on 
something and crash through. He 
wants to be very careful. He is afraid 
that the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in our two leaders, Roosevelt and 
Willkie, will be lost. He prays every 
night that they will lose confidence in 
them. [Laughter.] He has already in- 
dicated by his speech that he is bitter 
toward Mr. Roosevelt; and I never did 
think he had any particular affection 
for Mr. Willkie. Yet his chief fear is 
not for the safety of our ships at sea or 
the lives of our seamen; but he is very 
much afraid that somebody will lose con- 
fidence in Mr. Roosevelt. That would 
hurt the feelings of the Senator from 
Montana very much. He is afraid that 
somebody will lose confidence in Mr. 
Willkie; and that would injure him on 
the other side. He would be wounded 
all over. [(Laughter.] 


Iam not worried about Mr. Roosevelt; 
and I am not worried about Mr. Willkie, 
The thing with which I am concerned is 
my own duty as a United States Sena- 
tor. The President of the United States 
has large and extensive powers under the 
Constitution of the United States: but 
the same Constitution that gave him 
those powers gave to the Senate and to 
Senators who sit here by the commis- 
sion of their constituents certain pow- 
ers and prerogatives. Those are the 
ones that I am undertaking to exercise. 
As the representative of 6,000,000 peo- 
ple I cannot give my consent to vote 
away and surrender the freedom of the 
seas at the cruel and coarse dictation of 
a so-called world leader, whose only au- 
thority is the length of his sword, and 
whose only power rests in his lurking 
submarines and his marching men. This 
dictator has designated on the map a 
great area of the ocean, 1,500 miles by 
1,600 miles, and has said, “By reason of 
my own power I decree that no American 
ship, unarmed or armed, whether car- 
rying contraband or not, whether a naval 
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vessel or merchant vessel, shall invade 
this territory which I mark off, because 
if it does I shall destroy it.” 

The seas do not belong to Hitler. They 
belong to every nation of the world. 
Must we, the most powerful and the 
greatest commercial and agricultural 
and economic nation on the face of the 
globe, a nation that must live by com- 
merce and by trade, and that is the 
greatest nation on earth, cravenly say to 
Hitler, “We acknowledge your mastery; 
we kow-tow to your power; we bow the 
knee in abject subjection to your will? 
You say we must not sail the seas, and 
therefore we will not sail the seas. It 
is true that already you have murdered 
our citizens; it is true that already you 
have sunk our ships; but we do not con- 
sider that as any evidence of your pur- 
pose. What we want is an additional 
number of our ships sunk; we want a 
great many others of our citizens mur- 
dered before we can reach the conclusion 
that you intend to sink our ships and 
murder our seamen.” 

Mr. President, everyone within the 
sound of my voice knows that both those 
acts of aggression have been avowed and 
acknowledged by Hitler and the Nazi 
government. They have been avowed 
and acknowledged. They occurred be- 
yond the war zone. They were out upon 
the free highways of the sea. Is that 
not evidence of his purpose? Is that not 
evidence of his design to lie in wait in 
the dark? Whenever he can fire a tor- 
pedo into an American ship, whenever 
he can send a missile of death amongst 
American sailors, do we not know he is 
going to doit? Already there have been 
11 instances of merchant vessels and 3 
instances of destroyers. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from 
Montana will stick to the subject; I shall 
yield. If he is going to go off the sub- 
ject to talk about the beauties of Mon- 
tana, I shall not yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, I shall stick to the 
subject, of course. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from 
Texas has depicted the purposes of Hitler 
and the loss of men; and he says, of 
course, that indicates that Hitler is go- 
ing to keep that up, and is going to sink 
more of our ships. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then does not the 
Senator from Texas think we ought to 
have a declaration of war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Montana offer it? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I will not; but the 
Senator from Texas is the man who is 
making the statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All right; I will an- 
swer. 

Mr. WHEELER. He is the one who is 
saying Hitler’s objective is to control the 
world and to sink a fiock of our ships. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will answer the 
Senator. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Doss the Senator 
think we ought to have a declaration of 
war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. How many ques- 
tions is the Senator from Montana going 
to ask me to answer? 

Mr. WHEELER. Just one. 

Mr, CONNALLY. He is like the sub- 
marine: One question is not enough. Be- 
fore we enact the joint resolution he 
wants a whole fleet of our ships sunk by 
submarines, and he wants to ask a whole 
fleet of questions. 

I will answer the Senator from Mon- 
tana. The Senator from Texas has al- 
ready said that the enactment of this 
joint resolution will not mean war, any 
more than our present condition means 
war. It will mean that we will send cur 
ships over larger areas and into new 
territory; and it may be, as a result 
thereof, that a larger percentage of our 
ships will be sunk. But that will not 
increase the depth of the degradation 
which we suffer now from the sinking of 
our ships. That will not add anything 
to the redness of the blood that flows 
from the wounds of our sailors who al- 
ready have been murdered. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment; let 
me answer the Senator from Montana, 
please. The Senator from Montana asks 
whether I do not think we ought to de- 
clare war at the present time. 

No; I would not vote for a declaration 
of war at the present time. I am not 
foreclosing that question. I was here in 
1917. I voted for the declaration of war. 


. I state that now, if that is any satisfac- 


tion to the Senator. I did not want to 
vote for it; I regretted to vote for it; 
but at that time, with the lights as we 
saw them, there was no other ccurse that 
we could follow with honor and even with 
safety to the United States. 

The Senator from Texas reserves the 
right to meet these issues when they 
arise. If I am going to Alexandria, I 
am not going to cross the Potomac River 
until I get down beyond the Monument. 
I do not propose to cross it at the foot of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
will not dodge that issue if it shall arise. 
The Senator from Texas does not desire 
to boast. The Senator from Texas does 
desire to say that whenever he gets to 
the point at which he cannot face ques- 
tions that arise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, he will go back to the justice-of- 
the-peace court at Marling, Tex., where 
he knows he can make a living, because 
he has done it before, (Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I think that is about 
all I desire to say. I wanted to get an 
admission from the Senators who are 
opposing the passage of the joint res- 
olution that the acts of Hitler have al- 
ready afforded us legal cause for war. I 
have undertaken to find out how many 
more ships must be sunk in order to 
move them out of their spirit of opposi- 
tion to this measure. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. If I correctly under- 
stood the Senator from Texas, he said 
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that the enactment of the joint resolu- 
tion would mean that our ships would 
be sent into a new and a wider area, 
and that, as a result thereof, there would 
likely be more sinkings. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct; I 
said that. 

Mr. MALONEY. How many more 
would there have to be before the Sen- 
ator would think we should declare war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. How many more 
what? 

Mr. MALONEY. How many more 
sinkings before the Senator from Texas 
thinks we should declare war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will answer the 
Senator. I would not declare war until 
the American people become so aroused 
regarding the continued violation of their 
rights that they would make it clear to 
the Senate and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that they desire war. 

I have answered the Senator from 
Connecticut. Will the Senator now an- 
swer me? He sought to embarrass the 
Senator from Texas by that question. I 
hope he is gratified. But let me ask him 
this question: “How many sinkings by 
submarines and how many deaths of 
sailors would the Senator from Con- 
necticut require before he would vote for 
a declaration of war?” 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to say, 
first, that I was not trying to embarrass 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was flattered that 
the Senator from Connecticut was try- 
ing to do so. 

Mr. MALONEY. No; I was not, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, I say I was 
flattered to think that the Senator was 
trying to do so. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Fresident, I am 
not among those who appreciate the “Gil- 
bert and Sullivan atmosphere” in a de- 
bate on which the life of this Nation 
may hang. I shall be very pleased, at 
the conclusion of the Senator’s remarks, 
to try to state my view. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I tried to do the 
Senator from Connecticut the courtesy 
of making a frank reply to his question. 
He becomes offended at my good nature 
and now will not make reply to my ques- 
tion except in his own time, which is 
perfectly agreeable. He is entitled to the 
time and will just force me to remain 
in the Senate Chamber a little longer 
than I anticipated. a 

Mr. President, I have said about all I 
care tosay. Ihad no intention of wound- 
ing the feelings of the Senator from 
Connecticut. I really thought his ques- 
tion was intended to embarrass me, and 
I was flattered to come under his notice 
to that extent. But he retracts that, and 
so he takes much of the joy out of what 
I thought was a compliment. 

Mr. President, I have undertaken to 
express my views on this subject, and to 
bring out into the open the position of 
the Senator from Ohio as to how many 
submarines must sink how many ships, 
and how many American sailors must be 
assailed, before we would have legal 
cause for war. I do not mean before we 
would declare war, but before we would 
have legal cause for war. 
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Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I feel 
scarcely prepared, at the moment, to dis- 
cuss this issue. I mean that I am not 
prepared in the sense that I have a 
speech at hand, or one properly formed in 
my mind. But I feel compelled to speak 
because of the suggestion of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that my question was 
intended to embarrass him. 

Mr. President, I have been among the 
Joyal legion. I have supported every 
single administration proposal submitted 
in connection with its foreign policies. 
I have believed in the past, and I believe 
now, that the measures we have adopted 
were intended to keep us out of war. 

About 3 weeks ago, or at whatever time 
the joint resolution we now consider, ac- 
companied by a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was submitted 
to the Congress, I said, unsolicited, and 
without reluctance, that I am completely 
in accord with the administration’s in- 
ternational policy up to this time. 

And I am now prepared, in keeping 
with the suggestion of the President, to 
vote to arm our merchant ships sailing in 
our defense waters. I believe that I have 
an appreciation of our stake in this war. 
I believe the die is cast. I do not think 
we can turn back. I do not want to turn 
back; there is not a thing we have done 
that I would now vote to undo; but, Mr. 
President, I believe that there is such a 
thing as going too far and too fast. I 
think that the administration owes a re- 
sponsibility to the American people in 
connection with the proposal now before 
the Senate. When the measure as it went 
to the House of Representatives provided 
only for the arming of American ships 
sailing in our own defense waters, the 
people had a right to believe that that 
was the measure upon which we would 
act. I have before and did then ap- 
prove and applaud the President’s timing 
and his understanding of the will and de- 
sires of our people and the defense needs 
of our country. When he suggested a 
measure to arm ships I thought that I 
could, as I had in all the days past, sup- 
port the administration’s proposal. I was 
mindful then, as I am now, that there 
might come a need a little later for an 
even more serious decision. I felt then, as 
I more definitely feel now, and will much 
more definitely feel if this measure shall 
pass, that there will be other steps. I 
have not been among those who have felt 
that the amendment to the Neutrality Act 
in 1939 or the passage of the Selective 
Service Act and the Lease-Lend measures 
were steps toward war. I do not want to 
give a bit of comfort to the man who de- 
scribes himself as—or accepts the de- 
scription—as an isolationist. I do not 
want to give any comfort to those who up 
to now have been opposed to the admin- 
istration’s policies. I am not deserting 
the policy; but Iam prepared to go so far 
as the Presidential measure did a litile 
while ago and vote to arm our ships while 
they stay in our defense waters. 

Beyond that, at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will not go, because I believe— 
and this is what prompted my question 
to the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—that if we pass this meas- 
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ure, erasing the combat zones set up by 
the President of the United States, we 
will, in a little while, be compelled—and 
I will be among those compelled, I fear— 
to vote for war. My view is based upon 
the obvious implication of the question 
which I submitted to the able chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

How a Senator can stand here at this 
late day and cry to heaven for keeping 
the freedom of the seas is beyond my 
gift of understanding. We passed the 
Neutrality Act in 1935; we amended it 
in 1939; we have made other changes in 
the neutrality laws and have passed other 
legislation relating to international af- 
fairs since that time. Where was the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas then, 
when we were sanely and calmly consid- 
ering legislation of such vital importance? 
Of course, I believe in freedom of the 
seas, properly understood, and, of course, 
what action we take has nothing to do 
with the attitude or the opinion or feel- 
ing or desire of the head of the frenzied 
Nazi forces. We had an understanding, 
it seems to me, in a day of calm and quiet, 
of the dangers involved in sending our 
ships into the war zones, and proceed- 
ing calmly, as we were, we imposed a self- 
restraint upon ourselves. We had all the 
warnings of the years behind us; we had 
the advice of the leaders of the last 
war; we had the admonition of the great 
Admiral Sims, who told us that sending 
our ships into combat zones could not 
help but mean war. And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while every Senator in this body 
says that he is opposed to war, some of 
them ridicule other Senators because they 
will not name the number of ships they 
would require to be sunk before they 
would go to war. 

It cannot be charged against me, Mr. 
President, that I have not been in sym- 
pathy with what we have done; but may 
I remind Senators that at the time we 
passed the Lease-Lend Act we unani- 
mously wrote into the law words to the 
effect that “nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to affect conditions 
concerning convoys.” I do not quote 
the exact language, but it was clearly the 
intention of the Senate and the determi- 
nation of every Member of this body that 
there would be no convoying of vessels; 
and it had been understood, until a week 
or 10 days ago, that our ships should be 
kept out of the combat area. Why the 
change? Is Great Britain’s plight more 
dangerous now than it was two years or 
one year ago or even two weeks ago, or is 
Britain stronger? . 

Mr. President, I hope, as I make this 
extemporaneous statement, that I shall 
not overlook some of the things that I 
feel ought to be said. It occurs to me 
at this point, lest I be misunderstood, 
that while I am hateful of the philosophy 
of the Soviet Government I want to give 
aid to Russia. Engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle, one takes the weapons at 
hand. I have less a fear of communism, 
which I despise, and I fear less the effect 
of the philosophy of Russia, than I do 
the barbarism and the paganism and the 
lust for power of the dictator directions 
of Germany. 
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Lest I be misunderstood, let me refresh 
the memories of my colleagues concern- 
ing my attitude toward Britain. I said 
on more than one occasion in the Senate 
as we have considered legislation dealing 
with the war that I have a great love 
for Britain and that I never knew an 
Englishman whom I did not like. I recall 
saying of the history of Britain that I 
knew of British exercise of might against 
small countries, but that had no bearing 
upon the situation now; that the people 
of Great Britain by and large were not 
responsible for that, and we could not, 
because of past misdeeds, forever close 
the door on a Christian, peace-loving 
people, 

Mr. President, as a Member of the 
United States Senate, I am willing to 
give aid to Britain until it deeply hurts; 
I am anxious to provide them, in accord- 
ance with the program which we mapped 
out a long time ago, every possible mate- 
rial aid short of war. In the campaign of 
1936 and in the debates on the inter- 
national measures since that time, I said, 
and all my colleagues said, that we would 
not vote to send our soldiers into a for- 
eign war. I said—and it seems there was 
an agreement—that we, as a nation, had 
lived the right way, and we had earned 
the right to peace. I said then, and I 
say now, that this war is not of our mak- 
ing. I said then, and I say now, that 
while I would not be reluctant to give 
the last drop of my blood if it would save 
Britain, I have not the right to condemn 
my neighbor’s children to the hell and 
horror of a war that is up to this hour— 
and I say this in seriousness—has not 
justified our shooting entrance. 

Mr. President, I wonder if we have not 
lost the calmness that we knew a little 
while ago. I wonder if we forget that 
Winston Churchill himself said in the 
House of Parliament: 

We do not want American men. We do 
not want them this year, or next year, or 
forever, as far as I can see. 


Then, again, he said: 


Just.give us the tools, and we will finish 
the job. ; 


Have we been neglectful? Is there 
anything in that respect that we have 
overlooked? Have we failed to keep a 
promise? Did we not admonish him 
then—I did—“Expect not American sol- 
diers, because they are not coming”? We 
have preached and pledged that over the 
land, in the campaign, and up to now on 
the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, within the past few days 
argument and plea have been made that 
we owed it to the administration and to 
our country that we be not divided on 
this issue, because of the burning need 
for national unity. Where is the line of 
demarcation? Is it not expected that 
those on both sides will be considerate of 
this need for national unity; or must 
there be a foreverlasting submerging of 
one’s conscience and feeling in order 
that there may be no disruption of a pro- 
gram which I am certain is sincerely 
conceived, but, which I feel is at this time 
in danger of going too far? If left to 
the President’s original judgment, and 
his unusual and splendid timing, and his 
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understanding of the will of the Amer- 
ican people, this measure would have 
little opposition, because those now lead- 
ing the opposition said that they were 
willing, in keeping with the President’s 
request, to vote for arming our merchant 
ships in the defense zones he named. 

I do not know whether or not Britain 
is arming her merchant vessels; but I 
do know that if there is a difficulty in 
getting the materials of war across the 
seas, there remains the chance—the 
chance under the law—to lease or lend 
our merchant vessels to Britain. That is 
not denied; so, if furnishing the tools 
of war is the only issue, Mr. President, 
the way is readily at hand. But, as the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Con- 
NALLY, said a little while ago, if we 
abandon our policy—not one conceived 
by Mr. Hitler, but one born in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President—if we abandon that 
policy and send our ships into these re- 
gions of war, it will mean more sink- 
ings; and at that point I properly asked 
him, “How many more must there be 
before you would declare war?” 

Mr. President, splendid arguments can 
be made on both sides of this issue; but 
we here understand something of the 
emotions and passions and feelings of 
our fellow Americans. We know that 
they will not long tolerate the sinking 
of American ships of war, no matter 
where they may be. It is expected, how- 
ever, that we here will remain calm. We 
were able to do that at the time of the 
Panay incident in China. Is it to be 
properly expected that because of an 
incident—though God forbid these inci- 
dents—costing the lives of a few men, 
or an American ship, we will cast into 
the horror and terror and vortex of 
war, four or five or six million of our 
young men? 

Mr. President, in Europe at this hour, 
on that “tight little island,” hundreds of 
thousands of British nationals are storm- 
ing at the gates of their Government ask- 
ing them for an invasion of the con- 
tinent; but the British Government, I 
presume in its wisdom—and I adhere to 
the choice of the Government—says, 
“Not now. This is not the time. We are 
not prepared.” Can it be, Mr. President, 
that when the fighting takes place on the 
beaches of the Old World, that we are 
going to run the risk of having the first 
contingent made up of American 
Marines? Are we more prepared than 
England? Are we more ready, or are we 
less prepared, because we have sacrificed 
our guns and planes and ships to the 
needs of Britain and her allies? I ap- 
plaud the giving of all of these things. 
I say again, as I said before, I know we 
have a stake. I know the die is cast. 
I know we cannot turn back; but, Mr. 
President, I want us to be among those 
making up the timetable. If we should 
go to war, I want the Congress to choose 
the time. I want the American people to 
pick the time that is best for us. 

Mr. President, during these past few 
weeks—difficult weeks for me—when I 
have sought through prayer for proper 
guidance, some of those nearest and 
dearest to me have pleaded that I change 
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my view on this proposal; none of ther 
within the Congress, or the Administra- 
tion, as such, but persons near and dear, 
whose opinion I have highly regarded. 
It has been difficult, Mr. President; it is 
difficult now, because of the temptation 
to be a part of the national unity which 
has been described, and to be one of the 
members of the loyal legion. But I can- 
not change my position, Mr. President, 
because I cannot change my mind. I 
must be the captain of my conscience. I 
must be the keeper of my soul. I must be 
worthy of myself; and, as I see this pro- 
posal, it leaves nothing for us but to be 
prepared a little later to vote for war. I 
fear—I hope I may be mistaken; and I 
hope my fears may be completely dis- 
sipated—but I fear that after this vote is 
cast, there is then no other choice. 

Those in favor of this measure talk 
about hypocrisy. They taunt Members 
of the group opposed by asking them the 
number of ships that would have to be 
sunk before they would change their 
Position. What will they ask themselves 
about the number of sinkings when we 
go into these war-torn waters of the 
earth? 

Now the cry is “Do not rock the boat”; 
but, Mr. President, it is better that it be 
rocked a little now than that it be sent 
impaired into the fury of the storm. 

Mr. President, I have talked longer 
than I intended to, and sooner than I 
intended to; but I should like to make 
it clear that in my judgment if this were 
my final hour I could not speak with 
greater sincerity than I now feel. It is 
not yet too late. We do not now repudi- 
ate the Administration if we pass the 
joint resolution which came to us from 
the House. But if we enact this joint 
resolution, what we do thereafter could 
cause a split between those in disagree- 
ment and the Administration. For me, 
I doubt that there will be a second choice, 
As we sit in the afterglow of the action 
we take if we pass this joint resolution, 
it seems to me that thereafter it is but 
a question of waiting for a declaration 
that a state of war exists. On the other 
hand it seems to me that we can keep 
faith with the President of the United 
States and keep absolute and complete 
faith with the people of our country, if 
we but take the step that he asked us to 
take, rather than the added step proposed 
by men of more extreme mind, who seem 
for the moment to have no real sense of 
the horrors and the danger and the ever- 
lasting hell that is war. 

I hope, before it is finally too late, that 
Senators will give some further and seri- 
ous and prayerful thought to the measure 
which confronts us. I doubt that—in all 
of the 150 and more years of our Repub- 
lic—Members of the Senate of the United 
States ever faced a more momentous de- 
cision. In spite of that, there is not a 
great enthusiasm. There is an apathetic 
feeling over the land. I have tried to ex- 
plain it to myself, and I can but feel that 
there is a surrender, that we are not fol- 
lowing the dictates or desires of the peo- 
ple, but that they believe, in great num- 
bers, that war for us is inevitable. 

We cannot surrender to that thought. 
We are under a sacred oath, represent- 
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ing sovereign States, and the millions of 
people therein, and the great majority 
of whom are inarticulate. I think that 
those opposed to the pending measure 
are right. This is the first time I have 
thought they were right. I do not take 
back a word I have heretofore said. I 
would not if I could take back a vote 
Ihave cast. I still belieye—I want to be- 
lieve and I do believe—that the President 
would like to keep us out of the war; but 
I think that, pressed on by the enthusi- 
asm exhibited here by men of unusually 
extreme minds, he believes there may be 
an advanced strength under this pro- 
posal. I do not feel so and, with a heavy 
heart but without a shadow of doubt, I 
shall, unless it is corrected to its original 
form, unhesitatingly vote against the 
pending proposal. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
seems to be no other Senator present 
who desires to address the Senate this 
afternoon. I hope that all Senators who 
desire to speak before the debate shall 
be concluded will proceed to prepare their 
addresses. Most of the Senators want to 
speak last, but, of course, everyone can- 
not speak last. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Navy 
Department is very anxious that the 
Senate take action on a naval bill now on 
the Senate Calendar. It has become im- 
perative that action should be taken be- 
cause of the fact, as was announced in 
the press today, that the Navy has taken 
over the Coast Guard and will operate it 
in the future. I was hoping to secure 
action this afternoon on the bill, but the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], who represents the minority 
leader, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], feels that in the absence of 
the Senator from Oregon action should 
not be taken because of the minority 
leader’s suggestion that nothing be taken 
up in his absence. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
simply because I sit behind the Senator 
from Oregon, as he stepped out to go to 
his office for a very important confer- 
ence he noted that I happened to be sit- 
ting near him, and he expressed the hope 
that if I were present this afternoon I 
would object to any bill being taken up 
by unanimous consent In conformity 
with that suggestion, I had previously 
spoken to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts when I learned of his desire to bring 
up the naval bill to which he has re- 
ferred, and I urged that he defer it until 
the Senator from Oregon could be pres- 
ent tomorrow. I feel very certain that 
the Senator from Oregon had no par- 
ticular bill in mind, but, as we all know, 
he is very faithful ir. his attendance in 
the Senate, and it just happened that 
this afternoon he had a very important 
conference to attend and could not be 
present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin whether anyone 
has communicated with the Senator 
from Oregon advising him as to the na- 
ture of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I understand from 
the Senator from Massachusetts that 
there is no opposition and no controversy 
over the measure, and it would be much 


better if we could dispose of it this after- 
noon, because we have time now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very sorry 
that it has not been possible for me to 
get in touch with the Senator from Ore- 
gon. I am sure the Senator from Ore- 
gon had no particular bill in mind, and 
perhaps he would have no objection to 
the measure sought to be brought up by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of what the 
Senator from Wisconsin has stated, 
which confirms what he said to me in 
private conversation, with the permission 
of the Senator from Texas I shall ask 
early tomorrow that the pending business 
be temporarily laid aside, and that the 
naval bill be taken up for consideration 
and passage. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Emulating the great 
respect which the Senator from Wis- 
consin exhibits toward his leader, I 
shall have to exhibit the same toward 
my leader. I assume what the Senator 
from Massachusetts asks will be agree- 
able to the majority leader, but he will 
not be here until tomorrow, and I cannot 
reach him at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. I give notice 
that I shall call the bill up tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to ask permission to speak im- 
mediately after the roll call tomorrow 
morning. Does what the Senator from 
Massachusetts has said mean that I 
would follow the action on the bill re- 
ferred to by him? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is a little out 
of my power to decide. 

Mr. BILBO. I have tried to get the 
consent, of both leaders. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The majority leader 
is not present. May I inquire how long 
the Senator will probably desire to speak? 

Mr. BILBO. Between 35 minutes and 
an hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas has promised the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] that he would have 
an opportunity to speak tomorrow morn- 
ing. I shall endeavor to adjust the mat- 
ter with him, if that will be agreeable to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. I will take my chance. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam not opposed to 
the Senator proceeding, but I cannot 
make two commitments for the same 
moment and not involve myself in diffi- 
culty. I will confer with the Senator 
from Illinois and try to arrange for the 
Senator from Mississippi to proceed first, 
if that is agreeable to him. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Civil Engineer Ben Moreell to 


be Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks in the Department of the Navy, 
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with the rank of rear admiral for a 
term of 4 years, from December 1, 1941, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK of Idaho, from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia: 

Gregory Hankin, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia for 
a term of 3 years from July 1, 1941, vice 
Richmond B. Keech, resigned. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Frank J. Hennessy, of California, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of California. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment, temporary 
appointment, and promotion in the Army. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Capt. James L. Kauffman to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy, for temporary service, to 
rank from the Ist day of November 1941; 

Brig. Gens. Charles F, B, Price and Philip 
H. Torrey to be major generals in the Marine 
Corps for temporary service from the 23d day 
of October 1941. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask that the post- 
master nominations be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. CONNALLY. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
November 4, 1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate November 3 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 

Civil Engineer Ben Moreell to be Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the De- 
partment of the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for a term of 4 years, from the 1st 
day of December 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 3 (legislative day 
of Cctober 27), 1941: 

PoOsSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Charles E, Lindsey, Forester. 


Hazel P. Screeton, Hazen, 
Charles B. Casey, Jasper. 
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Clifton H. King, Mabelvale. 
Rudolph M. Biddy, Parkin. 
Joe L. McClellan, Pine Bluff. 
Stephan M. Heim, Scranton, 
Sudie E. Crain, Wilson. 

CALIFORNIA 
Genevieve P. Dutra, Alvarado. 
Howard E. Frakes, Arcata. 
Stella A. Ehrenfelt, Belvedere. 
Jack W. Landis, Diamond Spring. 
Nina N. Chamberlain, Durham, 
Louis E. Burnham, Elsinore. 
Robert F. Jackson, Highgrove, 
Ethel J. McBride, Palm City. 
Sadie Tippett, Plymouth. 
Theodore R. Wilson, San Fernando. 
James E. Hambleton, Thornton. 
H. Pearl Loutensock, West Sacramento, 


CONNECTICUT 
James L. Grote, Chester. 
FLORIDA 
John H. Bowman, Coronado Beach, 


William J. Christie, Dunedin, 
Mildred Byers, Orange Park, 


NEW MEXICO 
Joe B. Tafoya, Hot Springs. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Kittie A. Dunn, Eastover. 
Thomas B. Horton, Heath Springs. 
Lucile P. Ginn, Varnville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 3, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’cleck noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. COOPER]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Unto Thee, our Father in heaven, we 
offer our tributes of praise and gratitude; 
Thy blessed providence never forsakes 
us; Thy unceasing watchfulness is ever 
a source of unspeakable joy. Thou hast 
made known to the world that there is a 
higher power, a nobler range of being 
whose holy mission is to reconcile man 
to his merciful Creator. We pray Thee 
to turn this Chamber into a sanctuary of 
Thy presence, lifting the curtain from 
those sanctities which we desire and not 
able to see. By the crisis which presses 
on us; by the future which awaits us; by 
the hopes which cast their trembling 
beams across our fears, and by the 
thought of Him who died to make man 
free, do Thou enable us to chocse the 
divine way of justice and humanity. 

O Thou whose cross was erected 
against the sins of a darkened world, 
beyond the barriers of casts and creed, 
subdue the hordes marching through the 
smoke and vapor of hate; turn them 
from their grim altars to behold the 
Crucified One with His nail-pierced hand 
laid upon that love which is the noblest 
scepter in all human life. Grant that 
this sublime virtue may become the great 
dynamic of human progress and unto 
Thee be glory forever. In the rame of 
our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, October 30, 1941, was read and 
approved, 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Consent Cal- 
endar be not called today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein two 
letters by President Wilson, one addressed 
to the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the other to manufacturers in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. ' 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I want to tell 
the country that in this fake war with 
John Lewis the Government is lying 
down. This “Frankenstein” of the admin- 
istration is going to compel his adver- 
saries to kneel and take orders. He is go- 
ing to get all he wants by compelling the 
Government to force the granting of all 
his demands—and when the strike is set- 
tled on his basis the contention will then 
be made that no legislation is necessary. 

But do not be fooled. The chagrin and 
humiliation experienced by the people in 
witnessing the defiance of the Govern- 
ment, the paralyzation of defense, and 
the virtual supplanting of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Nation by an Illi- 
nois coal miner is going to sour into wrath 
and indignation. 

The tragedy of all time is the conquest 
of the “reds” in the taking of America 
through the timidity of public officials. 

If there is any difference in principle 
between John Lewis on the one hand and 
the Congress and the Executive on the 
other, it ought to be fought out now. 


SAN JOSE PLAN 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. ANDERSON of California ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp.] 

Mr. ANDEREON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein an article on the San Jose plan 
e ont in Business Week October 11, 
1941. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude therein an address delivered by a 
distinguished judge in Colorado, the 
Honorable John B. O’Rourke, of Durango. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include therein a very able 
editorial on the subject of whether or 
not the United States should enter the 
European war, by Mr. J. C. Morrison, 
editor of the Morris Tribune of Morris, 
Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record on three subjects, 
and include therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PRICE-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
some criticism of the price-control bill 
reported Saturday evening by our Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency because 
of a provision that will in a small way 
protect the farmers. Let me tell you 
how far that protection goes. 

A farmer performs about the hardest 
kind of labor that is performed by hu- 
man beings, physical labor, bending, 
stooping, and lifting, in cold weather and 
in hot weather, at all times of the day 
and night. If this bill goes through, it 
will permit him to earn the small amount 
of 20 cents an hour before any prices are 
fixed. Anyone who opposes that provi- 
sion of the bill is in favor of keeping the 
farmers of this country continuing to 
work for less than 20 cents an hour. 

Do not be deceived by this criticism. 
That bill is a good bill if a good bill can 
be written carrying so much power and 
authority. It includes all the strategic 
and critical materials, it includes imports, 
it includes rents in defense areas, and 
everything that is needed at this time. 
Possibly it should be enlarged upon later, 
according to the emergency. It will re- 
tard inflation as much as a price-fixing 
bill can retard it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald, and also an 
article by Mr. Frank Baldwin. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain resolutions adopted by 
the American Indian Federation in con- 
vention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an article on a separate air 
force, by Bill Cunningham. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PIERCE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] . 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp and include therein an article that 
appeared in the New Republic on Sep- 
tember 29 on this same subject and also 
a resolution adopted by five organized 
bodies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REecorp and to include 
therein a resolution which I am intro- 
ducing today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a resolution to authorize 
the appointment of a committee to inves- 
tigate the living conditions of our senior 
citizens, 

One of the “four freedoms” so often 
talked about by our President is freedom 
from want. It is his policy to guarantee 
this freedom to all the peoples of the 
earth. Now, Mr. Speaker, why not dem- 
onstrate our ability to guarantee this 
freedom to our own people first, particu- 
larly to our senior citizens who have made 
this beloved country what it is today, the 
greatest country on earth. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, for an early pas- 
sage of this resolution that we may know 
the facts, which facts, in my opinion, 
will clearly demonstrate to Members of 
the House that millions of aged men and 
women are suffering from want right 
here in this land of plenty. 

LXXXVU——533 
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The resolution above referred to is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, who 
shall be appointed by the Speaker, one of 
whom he shall designate as chairman. Any 
vacancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original appointment was made. The 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to re- 
quire the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, and to take such testimony, as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be is- 
sued under the signature of the chairman of 
the committee, or any member thereof des- 
ignated by him, and shall be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or mem- 
ber. The chairman of the committee, or 
any member thereof, may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 

Sec. 2. In order to alleviate inadequate liy- 
ing conditions of aged or disabled persons, it 
shall be the duty of the committee to make 
a full and complete investigation of living 
conditions of such persons with the view to 
ascertaining all pertinent facts relating to 
housing, clothing, food, sanitation, and med- 
ical care, and the laws and regulations, and 
administration of laws and regulations per- 
taining to governmental assistance to such 
persons, State and national, and to investi- 
gate any other matters which such committee 
may deem necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining adequate information to enable it 
to submit recommendations for legislation. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that there are so many Members 
of the House interested in elections to be 
held tomorrow, I ask unanimous consent 
that the calling of the Private Calendar 
on tomorrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
further unanimous-consent request that 
on Wednesday, after the disposition of 
all business on the Sreaker’s desk, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes in answering Mr. Davies, 
former Ambassador to Russia, in his dei- 
fication of Joe Stalin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of today’s business I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House at this time for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude therein a copy of a resolution I am 
going to offer. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

LMr. LELAND M. FORD addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FULMER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 


FARM CREDIT BILL 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to announce to the 
Members of the House that on last Friday 
we finished the hearings on H. R. 5336, 
known as the farm-credit bill. 

On tomorrow at 10 o’clock the com- 
mittee will hold an open session for the 
purpose of giving the Members of the 
House the privilege of appearing before 
the committee for the purpose of present- 
ing their views and making their sug- 
gestions on this very important bill 
11 R. 5336), known as the farm; credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the REcorp 
and to include therein a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
New York Journal, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker,I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Poplar Bluffs, a city in the 
3 that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include en article on 
democracy by a prominent authority. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
undnimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include an address on 
Americanism by James L. Adkison. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude an editorial entitled “The Lights 
Are Going Out Along the Potomac,” 
which is one of the most significant edi- 
torials of our generation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from a South Dakota news- 
paper revealing how the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee has attempted to pad its 
membership rolls in the Midwest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a dynamic ad- 
dress by Clarence Budington Kelland, 
made at Columbus, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? F 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent at the conclusion of 
the business of the day and special or- 
ders heretofore granted, I be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address I 
delivered at Annapolis, Md., yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix my own remarks and include 
therein an editorial from the Cove News 
of Roaring Spring, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a letter I have received from 
Mr. Neil McGinty, in which is included 
a quotation from our former colleague, 
Mr. McGroarty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the conclusion of the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders, I may have 15 minutes to talk 
about the troubles of Maggie O'Neill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to embrace a 
few brief extracts from public prints and 
a letter by the late James J. Hill, and also 
one from Dr. Harold Kelso, the head of 
Miami University in Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a statement 
by former Congressman John J. Demp- 
sey at the National Reclamation Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include an 
address which I made on rural electrifi- 
cation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
from PM. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? s 

There was no objection. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
order of the House heretofore entered, 
District of Columbia business is in order 
today. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is recognized. 


GIFTS FOR ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 


Is there 


Is there 
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Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 4599) to au- 
thorize the Federal Security Administra- 
tor to accept gifts for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital and to provide for the admin- 
istration of such gifts, with a Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after “property”, insert “and 
that any proceeds from insurance may be 
used to restore the property insured. Any 
such property when not required for the im- 
provement or operation of the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital may be liquidated by the Federal 
Security Administrator whenever in his judg- 


ment the purposes of the gifts will be served 
thereby.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentieman 
explain the bill? We are not able to get 
a copy of it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The amendment 
which was placed in the measure by the 
Senate simply provides that proceeds 
from insurance be applied to the restora- 
tion of the property insured. Moneys not 
needed for operation of the hospital can 
be liquidated by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator if, in his judgment, the rea- 
scns for the gifts will be served. 

Mr. STEFAN. This is the bill which 
Was passed by the House and amended 
in the Senate in connection with gifts for 
St. Elizabeths Hospital? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
i à motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


REGULATING RENTS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 5880) to regulate rents 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the same be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to know 
if the gentleman wil] let me have some 
sac I would like to have about 20 min- 
utes, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, we are 
asking that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 
The Committee on the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia realizes the importance of this 
measure and also recognizes full well 
that certain Members will want to dis- 
cuss it, perhaps using this measure as a 
springboard to discuss general subject 
of price-control legislation throughout 
the country. I am sure we will have no 
trouble in giving sufficient time for. dis- 
cussion, and I will cooperate with the 
gentleman who desire to speak. I have 
no desire to cut off debate. 


Mr. PATMAN. Suppose we have a little 
general debate on the hill, at least 40 
minutes, so that I can have 20 minutes 
and the gentleman may have 20 min- 
utes. Will the gentleman modify his re- 
quest? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr Speaker. I 
modify my request, then that there be 
40 minutes of general debate, and I will 
take half the time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this is a matter 
that not very many here are familiar 
with. It is an important matter. I hope 
the gentleman will be very generous with 
time to discuss it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is what I 
wanted to do without setting any time 
limit, because I desired Members them- 
selves to seek recognition. There would 
be no disposition on my part to shorten 
debate. I believed the original request 
that we consider it in that way was 
better. 

Mr, Speaker, I renew my original re- 
quest that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete— 

Section 1. Furposes, time limit: (a) It is 
hereby found that the netional emergency 
and the national-defense program (1) have 
aggravated the congested situation with re- 
gard to housing accommodations existing at 
the seat of government; (2) have led or will 
lead to profiteering and other speculative and 
manipulative practices by some owners of 
housing accommodations; (3) have rendered 
or will render ineffective the normal opera- 
tions of a free market in housing accommo- 
dations; and (4) are making it increasingly 
difficult for persons whose duties or obliga- 
tions require them to live or Work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to obtain such accommoda- 
tions. Whereupon it is the purpose of this 
act and the policy of the Congress during 
the existing emergency to prevent undue 
rent increases and any other practices relat- 
ing to housing accommodations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which may tend to increase 
the cost of living or otherwise impede the 
national-defense program. 

(b) The provisions of this act, and all 
regulations, orders, and requirements there- 
under, shall terminate on December 31, 1945; 
except that as to offenses committed, or 
rights or liabilities incurred, prior to such 
expiration date, the provisions of this act 
and such regulations, orders, and require- 
ments shall be treated as still remaining in 
force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action, or prosecution with re- 
spect to any such right, liability, or offense: 

Sec. 2. Maximum rent ceilings and mini- 
mum service standards: On and after the 
thirtieth day following the enactment of 
this act, subject to such adjustments as may 
be made pursuant to sections 3 and 4, maxi- 
ment-rent ceilings and minimum-service 
standards for housing accommodations in the 
District of Columbia shall be the following: 

(a) For housing accommodations rented 
on January 1, 1941, the rent and service to 
which the landlord and tenant were entitled 
on that date. 

(b) For housing actommodations not 
rented on January 1, 1041, but which had 
been rented within the year ending on that 
date, the rent and service to which the land- 
lord and tenant were last entitled within 
such year. 
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(c) For housing accommodations not 
rented on January 1, 1941, nor within the 
year ending on that date, the rent and service 
generally prevailing for comparable housing 
accommodations as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Sec. 3. General adjustment of maximum 
rent ceilings: Whenever in the judgment of 
the Administrator a general increase or de- 
crease since January 1, 1941, in taxes or other 
maintenance or operating costs or expenses 
has occurred or is about to occur in such 
manner and amount as substantially to affect 
the maintenance and operation of housing 
accommodations generally or of any particu- 
Jar class of housing accommodations, he may 
by regulation or order increase or decrease 
the mcximum-rent ceiling or minimum- 
service standard, or both, for such accommo- 
dations or class thereof in such manner or 
amount as will in his Judgment compensate, 
in whole or in part, for such general increase 
or decrease. Thereupon such adjusted ceiling 
or standard shall be the maximum-rent ceil- 
ing or minimum-service standard for the 
housing accommodations subject thereto. 

Sec. 4. Petition for adjustment: (a) Any 
landlord or tenant may petition the Admin- 
istrator to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling 
applicable to his housing accommodetions on 
the ground that such maximum-rent ceiling 
is, due to peculiar circumstances affecting 
such housing accommocations, substantially 
higher or lower than the rent generally pre- 
vailing for comparable housing accommoda- 
tions; whereupon the Administrator may by 
order adjust such maximum-rent ceiling to 
provide the rent generally prevailing for com- 
parable housing accommodations as deter- 
mined by the Administrator. 

(b) Any landlord may petition the Admin- 
istrator to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling 
or minimum-service standard, or both, ap- 
plicable to his housing accommodations to 
compensate for (1) a substantial rise, since 
January 1, 1941, in taxes or other maintenance 
or operating costs or expenses, or (2) a sub- 
stantial capital improvement or alteration 
made since January 1, 1941; whereupon the 
Administrator may by order adjust such max- 
imum-rent ceiling or minimum-service stand- 
ard in such manner or amount as he deems 
proper to compensate therefor, in whole or in 
part, if he finds such adjustment necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this act: Provided, That no such adjusted 
maximum-rent ceiling or minimum-service 
standard shal! permit the receipt of rent in 
excess of the rent generally prevailing for 
comparable housing accommedations as de- 
termined by the Administrator. 

(c) Any tenant .nay petition tre Adminis- 
trator on the ground that the service supplied 
to him is less than the service established by 
the minimum-service standard for his housing 
accommedations; whereupon the Administra- 
tor may order that the service be maintained 
at such minimum-service standard, or that 
the maximum-rent ceiling be decreased to 
compensate for a reduction in service, as he 
deems necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

(d) Any landicrd may petition the Ad- 
ministrator for permission to reduce the 
service supplied by him ir connection with 
any housing accommodations; whereupon the 
Administrator, if he determines that the re- 
duction of such ervices is to be made in good 
faith for valid business reasons and is not 
inconsistent with carrying oui the purposes 
of this act, may, by order, reduce the mini- 
mum-service standard applicable to such 
housing accommodations and adjust the 
maximum-rent ceiling downward in such 
amount as he deems proper to compensate 
therefor. 

(e) A petition made pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 8 and 9 of his Act. Any adjusted 
maximum-rent ceiling or minimum-service 
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standard ordered pursuant to this section 
shall be the maximum-rent ceiling or mini- 
mum-service standard for the housing ac- 
commodations subject thereto; except that in 
the event that the adjustment order is stayed 
or is set aside by the court in accordance with 
section 9 of this act, the maximum-rent ceil- 
ing and minimum-service standard thereto- 
fcre applicable to such housing accommoda- 
tions under this act shail r~main in full force 
and effect. 

Src. C. Prohibitions: (a) It shall be un- 
lawful, regardless of any agreement, lease, or 
other obligation heretofore or hereafter 
entered into, for any person to demand or 
receive any rent in excess of the maximum- 
rent ceiling, or refuse to supply any service 
required by the minimum-service standard, 
or otherwise to do or cmit to do any act in 
violation of any provision of this act or of any 
regulation, order, or other requirement there- 
under, or to offer or agree to do any of the 
foregoing. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to require the refund of any rent paid 
or payable for the use or occupancy of hous- 
ing accommodations prior to the 30th day 
following the enactment of this act. 

(b) No action or proceeding to recover 
possession of housing accommodations shall 
be maintainable by any landlord against any 
tenant, notwithstanding that the tenant has 
no lease or that his lease haz expired, so long 
as the tenant continues to pay the rent to 
which the landlord is entitled, unless— 

(1) The tenant is (a) violating an obliga- 
tion of his tenancy (other than an obligation 
to pay rent higher than rent permitted under 
this act or any regulation or order there- 
under applicable to the Aousing accommoda- 
tions involved or an obligation to surrender 
possession of such accommodations) or (b) 
is committing a nuisance cr using the hous- 
ing accommodations for an immoral or illegal 
purpose or for other than living or dwelling 
purposes, or 

(2) The landlord seeks in gocd faith to 
recover possession of the property for his im- 
mediate and personal use and occupancy as a 
dwelling, or 

(3) The landlord has ir good faith con- 
tracted in writing to sell the property for im- 
mediate and personal use and occupancy as 
a dwelling by the purchaser and that the con- 
tract.of sale contains a representation by the 
purchaser that the property is bcing pur- 
chased by him for such immediate and per- 
sonal use and occupancy, or 

(4) The landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession for tae immediate purpose 
of substantially altering, remodeling, or de- 
molishing the property and replacing it with 
new construction, the plans for which altered, 
remodeled, or new construction having been 
filed with and approved by the authorities 
having jurisdiction in such matters. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
remove, or attempt to remove, from any 
housing accommodations the tenant or occu- 
pant thereof or to refuse to renew lease or 
agreement for the use of such accommoda- 
tions because such tenant or occupant has 
taken or purposes to take action authorized 
or required by this act or any regulation, 
order, or requirement thereunder. 

Sec. 6. Administrator: There is hereby 
created in and for the District of Columbia 
the office of Administrator of Rent Control. 
The Administrator shall be appointed by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and shall be a bona fide resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or its immediately contigu- 
ous territory for not less than 3 years prior 
to his appointment. He shell devote his full 
time to the Office of Administrator and shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $7,500 per an- 
num, The Administrator shall establish of- 
fices, acquire supplies and equipment, and 
employ such personnel as may be necessary 
in the performance of his functions under 
this act. The Administrator shall submit an 
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annual report to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, 

Sec. 7. Obtaining information: (a) The 
Administrator may make such studies and 
investigations and obtain or require the 
furnishing of such information under oath 
or affirmation or otherwise, as he deems nec- 
essary or proper to assist him in prescribing 
any regulation or order under this act, or in 
the administration and enforcement of this 
act, and regulations and orders thereunder. 
For such purposes the Administrator may 
administer oaths and affirmations, may re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance and testimony: of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of documents at any designated 
place, may require persons to permit the in- 
spection and copying of documents, and the 
inspection of housing accommodations and 
may, by regulation or order, require the mak- 
ing and keeping of records and other docu- 
ments. No person shall be excused from 
complying with any requirement under this 
section because of his privilege against self- 
incrimination, but the immunity provisions 
of the Compulsory Testimony Act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1893 (U. 8 C, 1934 ed., title 
49, sec. 46), shall apply with respect to any 
individual who specifically claims such privi- 
lege. In the event of contumacy or refusal 
to obey any such subpena or requirement 
under this section, the Administrator may 
make application to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia for 
an order requiring obedience thereto. There- 
upon the court, with or without notice and 
hearing, as it in its discretion may decide, 
shall make such order as is proper and may 
punish as a contempt any failure to comply 
with such order. 

(b) The Administrator may, from time to 
time, issue, amend, and rescind such regu- 
lations and orders as he may deem necessary 
or proper in order to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of this act, or to prevent the 
circumvention or evasion thereof. For such 
purposes the Administrator may by regula- 
tion or order issue or require a license as a 
condition of engaging in any rental transac- 
tion involving the subletting of any housing 
accommodations or the renting of housing 
accommodations in a rooming or boarding 
house. For the purposes of this act the term 
“rooming or boarding house” means a house 
in which living quarters are rented by the 
householder to more than two persons. No 
fee shall be charged for the issuance to any 
person of any such license and no such 
license shall contain any provision not pre- 
scribed by this act or which could not be 
prescribed by regulation, order, or require- 
ment thereunder. 

Sec. 8. Procedure: (a) Any petition filed 
by a landlord or tenant under section 4 shall 
be promptly referred to an examiner desig- 
nated by the Administrator, Notice of such 
action, in such manner as the Administrator 
shall by regulation prescribe, shall be given 
the tenant and landlord of the housing ac- 
commodations involved If the petition be 
frivolous or without merit, the examiner shall 
forthwith dismiss it. Such order of dismis- 
sal may be reviewed by the Administrator in 
the manner provided in subsection (c) of this 
section. The examiner shall grant a hear- 
ing upon the petition except in cases dis- 
missed under this subsection. 

(b) Hearings under this section shall be 
conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator. The land- 
lord and tenant shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard or to file written state- 
ments, due regard to be given the utility and 
relevance of the information offered and the 
need for expedition. In any such hearing 
the common-law rules of evidence shall not 
be controlling. 

(c) The examiner, after hearing, shall 
make findings of fact and recommend an 
appropriate order. Copies of such findings 
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and order shall be served upon the parties 
to the ng in such manner as the 
Administrator may prescribe by regulation, 
Within 6 days after such service, any such 
party may request that the recommended 
order be reviewed by the Administrator. If 
there be no such request within such 5 days, 
the findings and recommended order of the 
examiner shall thereupon be deemed to be 
the findings and order of the Administrator: 
Provided, That the Administrator may review 
the proceedings, as herein provided, on his 
own motion at any time within 10 days after 
service of the examiner’s findings and order 
upon the parties. The Administrator may, 
in his discretion, grant a hearing upon the 
request. Upon such request or motion, the 
record in the case shall be forthwith trans- 
ferred to the Administrator for review and 
he may, in his discretion, grant a hearing. 
He shall state his findings of fact or affirm 
the examiner’s findings of fact which find- 
ings in either case shall be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, and shall 
make an appropriate order. 

Sec. 9. Court review: (a) Within 10 days 
after issuance of an order of the Adminis- 
trator under section 4, any party may file 
a -petition to review such action in the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia, 
and shall forthwith serve a copy of such 
petition upon the Administrator. There- 
upon, the Administrator shall certify and 
file with the court a transcript of the record 
upon which the order complained of was 
entered, Upon the filing of such transcript, 
the court shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
to affirm or set aside such order, or remand 
the proceeding: Provided, That the Adminis- 
trator may at any time, upon reasonable 
notice and in such manner as he shall deem 
proper, rescind, modify, or set aside, in whole 
or in part, any such order at any time not- 
withstanding the pendency of the petition to 
review, 

(b) No objection that has not been urged 
before the Administrator shall be considered 
by the court, unless the failure to urge such 
objection shall be excused because of ex- 
traordinary circumstances. No order shall 
be set aside or remanded unless the peti- 
tioner shall establish to the satisfaction of 
the court that the order is not in accordance 
with law, or is not supported by substantial 
evidence. The commencement of proceed- 
ings under this section shall not, except as 
provided in subsection (d), operate as a stay 
of the Administrator’s order. 

(c) The municipal court of the District of 
Columbia is hereby granted exclusive juris- 
diction to review any order of the Adminis- 
trator made pursuant to section 4 of this 
act. The judgment and decree of the court 
shall be final, subject to review as provided 
by law relative to other judgments of the 
court. Three judges of the municipal court, 
selected in such rotation as the judges of 
the court shall determine, shall sit in all 
proceedings under this section and shall par- 
ticipate in the decision of such cases. 

(d) No court shall issue any interlocutory 
order or decree staying the effectiveness of 
any provision of this act or any regulation or 
order issued thereunder, unless the person 
objecting to such provision, regulation, or 
order, shall file with the court an undertak- 
ing with a surety or sureties satisfactory to 
the court for the payment, in the event such 
objection is not sustained, of the amount by 
which the maximum rent, if any, permitted 
under such provision, regulation, or order, 
exceeds or is less than the amount actually 
received or paid while such stay is in effect, 

Sec. 10. Enforcement, penalties: (a) If any 
landlord receives rent or refuses to render 
services in violation of any provision of this 
act, or of any regulation or order thereunder 
prescribing a rent ceiling cy service standard, 
the tenant paying such rent or entitled to 
such service, or the Administrator on behalf 
of such tenant, may bring suit to rescind the 
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lease or rental agreement, or, in case of viola- 
tion of a maximum-rent ceiling, an action 
for double the amount by which the rent paid 
exceeded the applicable rent ceiling and, in 
case of violation of a minimum-service stand- 
ard, an action for double the value of the 
service refused in violation of the applicable 
minimum-service standard or for $50, which- 
ever is greater in either case, plus reasonable 
attorneys’ fees and costs as determined by the 
court. Any suit or action under this subsec- 
tion may be brought in the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia regardless of the 
amount involved, and the municipal court is 
hereby given exclusive jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all such cases. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this act or any regulation, order, 
or requirement thereunder, and any person 
who willfully makes any statement or entry 
false in any material respect in any document 
or report required to be kept or filed there- 
under, and any person who willfully partici- 
pates in any fictitious sale or other device or 
arrangement with intent to evade this act or 
any regulation, order, or requirement there- 
under, shall be profccuted therefor by the 
United States attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and shall upon conviction be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

(c) No person shall be held liable for dam- 
ages or penalties in any court on any grounds 
for or in respect of anything done or omitted 
to be done in good faith pursuant to any pro- 
vision of this act or any regulation, order, or 
requirement thereunder, notwithstanding 
that subsequently such provision, regulation, 
order, or requirement may be modified, re- 
scinded, or determined to be invalid. The 
Administrator may intervene in any suit or 
action wherein a party relies for ground of 
relief or defense upon this act or any regu- 
lation, order, or requirement thereunder. No 
costs shall be assessed against the Adminis- 
trator in any proceedings had or taken in 
accordance with this act. 

(d) Whenever in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices which 
constitute or will constitute a violation of 
this act, or any regulation, order, or require- 
ment thereunder, he may make application 
to the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia for an order enforcing 
complianc2 with this act or such regulation, 
order, or requirement, and upon a proper 
showing a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order, shall be 
granted without bond. 

Sec. 11. Definitions: As used in this act 

(a) The term “housing accommodations” 
means any building, structure or part thereof, 
or land appurtenant thereto, or any other 
real or personal property rented or offered for 
rent for living or dwelling purposes in the 
District of Columbia (including, but without 
limitation, houses, apartments, hotels, room- 
ing- or boarding-house accommodations, and 
other properties used for living or dwelling 
purposes), together with all services supplied 
in connection with the use or occupancy of 
such property. 

(b) The term “services” includes the fur- 
nishing of light, heat, hot and cold water, 
telephone, elevator service, furnishings, fur- 
niture, window shades, screens, awnings, and 
storage, kitchen, bath, and laundry facilities 
and privileges, maid service, janitor service, 
the removal of refuse, and the making of all 
repairs suited to the housing accommodations 
or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, 
and any other privilege or facility connected 
with the use or occupancy of housing accom- 
modations. 

(e) The term “rent” means the considera- 
tion, including any bonus, benefit, or gra- 
tuity, demanded or received per day, week, 
month, year, or other period of time as the 
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case may be, for the use or occupancy of 
housing accommodations or the transfer of 
a lease for such accommodations. 

(d) The term “maximum-rent ceiling” 
means the maximum rent which may be de- 
manded or received for the use or occupancy 
of housing accommodations or the transfer 
of a lease for such accommodations, 

(e) The term “minimum-service stand- 
ard” means the minimum service which may 
be supplied in connection with the renting 
or leasing of housing accommodations. 

(f) The term “tenant” includes a sub- 
tenant, lessee, sublessee, or other person en- 
titled to the use or occupancy of any housing 
accommodations. 

(g) The term “landlord” includes an owner, 
lessor, sublessor, or other person entitled to 
receive rent for the use or occupancy of any 
housing accommodations. 

(h) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, firms, partnerships, cor- 
porations, or associations, and any agent, 
trustee, receiver, assignee, or other repre- 
sentative thereof. 

(i) The term “documents” includes leases, 
agreements, records, books, accounts, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, and other docu- 
ments, and drafts and copies of any of the 
foregoing. 

Sec. 12. Separability: If any provision of 
this act or the application of such provi- 
sion to any person or circumstance shall be 
held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of the act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 13. Short title: This act may be cited 
as the “District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 18, line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 13. Appropriation: There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such funds as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, to be paid out of money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, your 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
brings to the House this afternoon H. R. 
5809 which is known as the District 
of Columbia Emergency Rent Act. I 
preface my discussion of the provisions 
of the measure by saying that to a certain 
extent we are pioneering today in the 
consideration of this type of legislation. 
Your Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of course, has for several weeks 
been engaged in hearings on the subject 
of general price control. I wish to state 
to the membership present that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee has taken 
into consideration the Executive order 
of April 11, 1941, whereby the President 
established the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply. We have 
also recognized and kept in mind that 
on July 30, 1941, the President of the 
United States sent to Congress a message 
urging the passage of legislation de- 
signed to stabilize prices and rents. 

The District of Columbia Committee 
several months ago through its chair- 
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man appointed a special subcommittee 
on national defense. That was done be- 
cause we were fully cognizant that here 
in this jurisdiction rental troubles were 
going to arise due to the rapid influx of 
defense workers and to the phenomenal 
growth of the District of Columbia itself. 
This subcommittee held extensive hear- 
ings on the general subject of rent con- 
trol. I feel certain that no individual or 
group who has had an interest, an honest 
interest, in this subject was denied the 
opportunity of being heard. We listened 
to the testimony of real estate operators 
and the owners of apartment and room- 
ing houses. We heard from the tenants 
at length, both before the committee and 
by a tremendous volume of correspond- 
ence which was sent to us indicative of 
the unfair raises in rents which had come 
about. Organized Federal workers were 
witnesses. We had before us also the offi- 
cials of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and, generally speaking, there was 
very full consideration given this most 
important subject. 

At the very outset I wish to state that 
your chairman of the Commitee on the 
District of Columbia felt early in this 
present year that there was an increas- 
ingly important problem which we were 
going to face from the standpoint of 
rents in the District of Columbia. At 
that time I made a statement on the 
general subject and said rents and hous- 
ing should be brought to the attention of 
Congress. I placed material on the mat- 
ter before the House. Active considera- 
tion of the committee was given to a bill 
which some believed had certain faults, 
but it laid the basic groundwork for con- 
sideration later of two other measures 
which also were directed to the basic 
problem. The initial proposal embodied 
the United Federal Workers plan. 

From the first of the year, therefore, 
your District of Columbia Committee 
has consolidated the best thought that 
has been available in connection with 
three drafts; and the measure which is 
before us this afternoon is in our judg- 
ment an honest approach, and the best 
approach, to the problem of rent control 
in the District of Columbia. This final 
approach embodies the considered opin- 
ion of the United Federal Workers, the 
office of Price Administration, and real- 
estate groups—backed by the committee 
membership as a whole. 

We were guided somewhat by the ex- 
periences that we found to have existed 
in World War No. 1 in Washington, 
D. C., from the standpoint of rent con- 
trol. There may be Members on the 
floor listening now who perhaps were 
here at that time. : 

First of all in that period there was 
the Saulsbury resolution which was 
passed on May 31, 1918, after war had 
been declared. We felt that any at- 
tempt by the Congress this time should 
come not after we were actually engaged 
in war as some persons believe we shall 
shortly be, and not after the situation 
gets out of hand, but now in the emer- 
gency days which we know are here. 
The Saulsbury resolution was strictly a 
war measure that extended only for a 
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period of 90 days—and I quote the reso- 
lution’s language: 

Following the definite conclusion of a 
treaty of peace between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government. 


That resolution was designed to pre- 
serve the status quo of rents and to pre- 
vent the evictions with which landlords 
threatened tenants in order to force in- 
creased rents or to compel tenants to 
purchase the property at prices which 
were no doubt much inflated. That 
measure was a stopgap, as it were. 

After the Saulsbury resolution was 
found to be inadequate to remedy the 
situation, more stringent measures had 
to be taken. It was on October 22, 
1919, that the Ball rent law was en- 
acted and that, of course, superseded 
the Saulsbury resolution. I am not go- 
ing to discuss the measure which became 
law at that time except to say to the 
membership of the House that it came, 
we believe, too late. Also there was an 
attack upon the measure from the 
standpoint of constitutionality. The 
law was held constitutional. As a re- 
sult of our hearings we believed that 
that measure was not adequate for the 
job or at least was not as effective as it 
should have been. Your committee took 
into consideration what happened in 
World War No. 1 and attempted to 
remedy the defects which we found in- 
herent in the earlier act. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has communicated with the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. It is my 
understanding that in a bill that will be 
reported or which was reported on Satur- 
day evening last, there is contained a 
rent provision in which the District of 
Columbia is designated as a defense area, 
I am wondering if there will be any con- 
flict between the legislation the gentle- 
man’s committee proposes and that pro- 
posed by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad that in- 
quiry is made. I can answer that the 
committee has taken into consideration 
the measure which has been reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
We believe there is no conflict whatso- 
ever, and we say to the membership here 
that we have spent months and months 
on this subject. We believe that the re- 
sult of that effort, if this bill is enacted 
into law, will serve as a guide post and a 
safeguard and will dovetail with reference 
to legislation to be considered later. 

Mr. DEWEY. The gentleman from 
California proposed an amendment such 
as I outlined. I would like to have an ex- 
pression from him. 

Mr, THOMAS F. FORD. In my judg- 
ment, there is absolutely no conflict. The 
amendment I offered was merely a defini- 
tion of “defense area,” and it designated 
the District of Columbia as a defense 
area; in other words, a legislative finding 
of fact that for all times settles the 
matter. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to have 
the explanation of the gentleman from 
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California. We can proceed with con- 
sideration of the general price bill, when 
it comes before the House, without any 
difference of opinion. 

Mr. DEWEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio., I am not as 
familiar with this as I ought to be, per- 
haps. I take it the purpose of this bill is 
to establish a rent commission. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; we are not go- 
ing to establish a commission. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. A rent com- 
missioner? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. An administrator. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. It will be a 
one-man agency? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There will be work- 
ers in the agency, but it will be an admin- 
istrative act through one man with 
power. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Who will ap- 
point him—the President? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The President will 
not appoint him. That was a problem 
with which we were confronted. There 
were those who held to the view that the 
President should appoint. However, in 
the committee it was finally agreed that 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia appoint the administrator. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That would 
not require confirmation by the Senate? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Of course, I 
know the gentleman’s committee has con- 
sidered this matter thoroughly. What is 
done in the bill to protect the right of 
contract? In other words, it strikes me 
that the bill will fall, if it does fall, be- 
cause it will invade the right of contract 
that the tenant has already made or that 
the landlord has already made. Do you 
safeguard that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Much consideration 
was given to that point. Of course, I 
welcome questions from my colleagues, 
but I had hoped I might sketch through 
rather thorough]. the provisions of the 
bill, because we realize it is important. 
I would not want to stand here in the 
Well and advocate a measure of this kind, 
about which I had some misgivings my- 
self at the beginning, if I did not thor- 
oughly believe in the ground on which I 
stand. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Ishall be glad 
to listen to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I do not like to inter- 
fere with the continuity of the gentle- 
man’s argument. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] asked a question as 
to how it is going to operate and who is to 
direct this program. I understand you 
are going to have an administrator? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Section 13 indicates 
whatever funds you are going to need 
for this matter will be taken out of the 
General Treasury of the United States. 
You have an authorization clause in 
there. Is that true? The money to ad- 
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minister this bill will be paid out of the 
general expenses of the Government or 
will it come out of the District of Co- 
lumbia funds? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. The section to which 
the gentleman alludes calls for funds to 
be paid out of money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Mr. STEFAN. That would be funds 
taken out of the General Treasury of the 
United States. I hope the gentleman will 
accept an amendment that it will be 
taken out of the general funds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think there will be 
no objection to that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman offer 
that amendment when we come to it? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I think we can 
take care of that. 

Mr. STEFAN. I did not want to inter- 
fere, but I did desire to have that cleared 
up. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say he will accept 
that amendment because it must be rec- 
ognized this bill will set up a precedent 
throughout the country. If this prece- 
dent is once established in the District of 
Columbia on the ground that defense 
conditions call for a rent-control situa- 
tion, there will be a precedent set for 
every city asking that the money be 
taken out of the general funds of the 
United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I understand the 
contention of the gentlemen from South 
Dakota and Nebraska and I am sure an 
amendment of that kind will not only be 
acceptable but advisable. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio referred to abrogation or impairing 
the obligations of a contract. Is it not 
true that any bill to be effective must pro- 
vide that certain contracts can be nulli- 
fied if in conflict with the law or the price 
the administrator fixes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is partly true, 
but there would be a hearing in a proper 
case, of course. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr, COX. It is perfectly apparent 


that there is a disposition on the part- 


of the House to go along with the gentle- 
man on his bill, I am glad to say. I 
believe we have come to the time when 
this arbitrary resistance to the gentle- 
man’s committee ought to be broken 
down. 

It is pretty generally understood that 
the rents in the city of Washington are 
about 40 percent higher than they are in 
any other great city of the country. 
What examination did the gentleman’s 
committee make of that question, and 
what did they find to be the situation? 
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Mr, RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Georgia raises a point which I shall 
discuss at this time in relation to a com- 
parison of the rentals charged in Wash- 
ington with those charged in other areas 
of the country. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKFR pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In our study we 
attempted to set this jurisdiction off 
against other areas where defense activi- 
ties are concentrated. We did not just 
attempt to take some city because popu- 
lation figures were in agreement. I be- 
lieve the membership will be interested 
in seeing this chart which brings out the 
percentage of total family income paid 
for rent by Federal employees in Wash- 
ington as of May of this year. These 
were families living in houses and apart- 
ments. We have stated here in dollars 
and cents the monthly family income, 

Before I point out the varying grades, 
may I say that it is believed generally 
that 20 percent of an income can go into 
rent, but where the rent goes beyond 
20 percent it is out of all proportion. 

These figures were obtained from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of rent 
and living arrangements of Federal em- 
ployees. We believe them to be sound, 
and they were gathered after a consider- 
able time. i 

Lumping together the grades of $120 
a month and those running up to $500 
a month and over, we find that in the 
District of Columbia they are paying for 
rent about 24 percent—that is, the entire 
group banded together. 

Here, however, we find a very pertinent 
fact, to which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion: That those receiving less than $120 
a month—and understand, now, there 
are thousands and thousands and thou- 
sands of Government employees who are 
getting less than $120 a month—pay ap- 
proximately 32 percent of their income 
for rent. 

In the group making from $120 to $130 
a month we find that almost 30 percent 
of their income is paid for rent. 

We find the $130 to $150 greup paying 
about 29 percent in rert. 

Those making from $180 to $220 a 
month are paying about 24 percent of 
their total income in rent. Of course, as 
we come down to the higher brackets the 
proportion of the income paid for rent 
diminishes, but it is clear to be seen by all 
of you that the entire group of employees, 
including those earning from less than 
$120 a month to $500 and over, is paying 
out more then it is believed should go to 
rent in proportion to monthly income. 

Mr. COX. How do the rents in the 
city of Washington compare with those 
of Chicago and New York? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. They are very much 
higher here; very, very much higher. We 
found that in many instances they were 
20, 30, and 35 percent higher. 

Mr, COX. How much lower are the 
taxes here than in those two great cities? 
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In other words, are the rents higher and 
the taxes lower in the city of Washington 
than in any city of comparable size in 
the world? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe it would be 
a fair statement for your chairman to 
make that rents are higher, and the taxes 
are not as high as in other cities of com- 
parable size. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THILL. I have heard recently of 
an instance here in Washington where 
the rent on one apartment was increased 
35 percent. How does the gentleman’s 
bill reach an evil situation like that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There appeared be- 
fore the committee individuals and we 
received letters from persons who showed 
us: rent increases of 30 to 50 percent. 
These were exceptional cases, of course. 
In the bill—and I desire to discuss this 
point—we set a level as of January 1, 
1941. Of course, in any case where a rea- 
son could be shown for a rent increase 
because of increased cost of operation or 
because of improvements, then, after a 
hearing, a finding to that effect would be 
made. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. I believe the gentleman 
stated that the normal figure as to the 
proportion cf rent to income should be 
about 20 percent. To what groups does 
the gentleman confine that statement? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Just to the Federal 
employees. The study was made among 
them only. 

Mr. HEALEY. I mean, what salary 
range was considered? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. From $120 through 
to $500 a month, 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman stated 
that the normal proportion of income 
devoted to rent for that whole group 
should be 20 percent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true. 

Mr. HEALEY. For the entire group? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; taken as a 
whole. 

Mr. HEALEY. Let us confine it to 
those receiving under $120 a month. 
Does the gentleman believe that the nor- 
mal situation should be that that group 
should pay 20 percent of their income for 
rent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; I believe it to be 
too high. 

Mr. HEALEY. Should not the figure 
for that group be nearer 10 percent than 
20 percent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We think it should 
be between 10 and 20 percent, and we 
find that they are paying over 30 per- 
cent. a 

Mr. HEALEY. When you go up to 20 
percent I think you are upping it 10 per- 
cent. I believe that the economists who 
have made a study of this situation have 
normally, at least, thought that 10 per- 
cent is a sufficient proportion of the in- 
come of persons making under $150 a 
month to be applied to rent. Is not that 
correct? * 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe we had 
testimony which tended to prove in that 
direction, and I believe it was felt that 
a mean level there, between 10 and 20 
percent, is fair. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to ask 
the gentleman this question which oc- 
curs to me as being somewhat pertinent 
to the figures on the gentleman’s chart. 
That chart, definitely, indicates in- 
equities, does it not, to say the least? 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Yes; it certainly 
does. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the gentleman’s 
legislative proposal going to freeze those 
inequities at their present indicated po- 
sitions or is that going to be straight- 


ened out? What is the situation cover- 


ing that aspect, please? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We call it a freez- 
ing of the rent as of January 1, but it is 
not an actual freezing and, of course, 
in certain cases the rents may be 
adjusted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But even taking 
that into consideration, if the gentle- 
man’s chart is correct, and I am sure 
it is, does not the gentleman still think 
he is giving those people an opportunity 
to profiteer over and above what is con- 
sistent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I can only say that 
we arrived at the date of January 1, be- 
cause we believed that prior to that date 
we had a comparatively stable, firm 
market for rental properties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. On and after that 
date, we believe occurred the great ma- 
jority of the unjustiable rent increases, 
increases that I can say have resulted 
from the national-defense emergency 
program. In the opinion of all those 
who came before us, the persons repre- 
senting the different schools of thought, 
it was believed that housing accom- 
modations were renting at a fair and 
yet a profitable level as of January 1, 
1941. This was not easy to select as 
the date, but it was believed to be the 
best date that could be set. 

8 SHEPPARD. And what date was 

a 
1 RANDOLPH. That is of January 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And you are draw- 
ing the line in the proposed legislation 
as of January? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. January 1941. 
There was discussion of March 1941 and 
other periods and it was not an easy 
matter to decide. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. We all rec- 
ognize that rents in Washington are ab- 
normally high, but Iam wondering about 
your statement in response to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
proportion paid for rent should be 
around 10 percent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In the very low in- 
come brackets it might be higher, and in 
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considering those in the group of $120 a 
month up to $500 a month, the average 
was about 20 percent. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. And in the 
case of an income of $120 a month, the 
10 percent would mean a rent of $12 a 
month. Can the gentleman show me any 
city in the United States where rent is 
being based on that sort of percentage, 
without the Federal Government subsi- 
dizing the rent? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I know 
the position the gentleman takes in con- 
nection with a matter of this kind, and 
I can only say what our figures show and 
what we have attempted to bring here 
represents a fair approach to the 
problem. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no desire to speak longer, but I did want 
to go into certain provisions of the bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether the basic prin- 
ciple involved is the tremendous increase 
in population in Washington demanding 
that rentals be raised. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In answer to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I would 
say that Government workers and other 
wage earners are pouring into Washing- 
ton at the rate of 3,000 persons every 
month and that the rate is increasing 
every month. The present vacancy 
ratio, and I think this is important to 
the gentleman’s inquiry, for housing ac- 
commodations in Washington is about 1 
percent, whereas 5 percent is considered 
to be normal. 

With defense activities rapidly ex- 
panding, and we know some defense 
agencies have doubled and trebled their 
staffs, the present situation is tremen- 
dously serious and threatens to get com- 
pletely out of hand unless Congress 
adopts this measure or a similar meas- 
ure to that which we present. 

I go further and say that the need for 
rent control and the necessity for its 
universal support comes, in this instance, 
from the tenant associations, from or- 
ganized labor, from the real-estate 
groups, from housing associations, from 
civic and social agencies, and also, of 
course, the Office of Price Administration, 
which we established for this very rea- 
son. They have all given their support 
to this type of measure. 

There is one other point I would like 
to mention before I yield. Priorities, as 
we all know, have seriously curtailed con- 
struction in Washington as, of course, in 
other cities. There is an ever-increasing 
demand and ever-diminishing supply of 
housing accommodations. A free market 
or free competition in rental properties 
can no longer exist. Control is neces- 
sary, certainly, to protect the patriotic 
and cooperative landlord from the 
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profiteering which has been engaged in to 
a certain extent in Washington. I am not 
attempting to pin any bouquets on any 
group, but I think it is commendable that 
most real-estate owners themselves in 
Washington support a bill of this kind. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Les. 

Mr.COX. I understand that the price 
paid for real estate here in the District 
of Columbia is higher than in any other 
city, and I want to know where the money 
is coming from. Who is it that is buy- 
ing up the city? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is a difficult 
question to answer. 

Mr.COX. Hasa group from New York 
City moved into Washington for the pur- 
pose of taking it over? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think I may be 
perfectly frank and say that the real- 
estate operators in the city of Washing- 
ton, who are here year in and year out, 
have stated publicly before our commit- 
tee, and also privately in conversations, 
that there are groups that have come 
here from the outside exploiting those 
who are renting properties in the District 
of Columbia, but these men who are sta- 
blized and are engaged in the local real- 
estate business do not want such a con- 
dition to exist. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman's state- 
ments are true, have not the people of 
Washington been already exploited by 
the Washington real-estate men? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, in some 
instances in Washington the local real- 
estate interests have upped their rents 
unfairly, and in many instances there 
seem to be unjustifiable prices. I hold 
no brief for them, and that is why we 
bring in this bill. I do say of the real- 
estate group that supports this bill that 
I commend them because they have seen 
that this situation which has arisen is 
going to take away the confidence which 
many of them believe has existed in their 
fair-rental policy. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did the gentle- 
man’s committee make any inquiry as to 
the importance of the work of this tre- 
mendous group of people who are com- 
ing into the District of Columbia? That 
is, in the importance of the work that 
they are to do here, and did the commit- 
tee inquire why some of these depart- 
ments have increased in personnel so tre- 
mendously? The only answer that I 
could see is that it is because of defense 
procedure. Is that altogether true? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think that every 
man on the floor will have to answer that 
question for himself. We know that 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
the personnel of the defense agencies in 
Washington. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not want to 
monopolize the gentleman’s time be- 
cause he is very liberal, but I would like 
to ask this question. I have heard posi- 
tively that there are certain govern- 
ments who have brought in 3,000 strange 
people to the District of Columbia in 
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connection with the securing of money 
under our Jend-lease program. Is there 
any truth to that statement? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not think the 
gentleman would expect me to answer 
that question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But the gentle- 
man’s committee is making an inquiry 
as to why there has been such an enor- 
mous increase in the population in the 
District and I am asking if he knows 
whether the people from other countries 
are monopolizing rentals here as well as 
our own citizens of the United States. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I do not side-step 
the question, but the Committee on the 
District of Columbia in meeting the 
rental problem, simply is faced with the 
fact of increasing personnel under the 
Government agencies in Washington. 
Just how we will break them down, or 
justify their being here, is not for me to 
hazard an expression during this debate. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But the gentleman 
can go along the streets of Washington 
and can see any rentable place occupied 
usually by some foreign government, 
with a no-parking sign beside it, and 
can see that some embassy is monopoliz- 
ing this rental property. That must 
mean that they are bringing in a tre- 
mendous number of people to the Dis- 
trict, and I would like to know whether 
we would have to pass a rental control 
bill in order to protect them. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I would 
not want to specially protect them from 
the standpoint of a bill of this kind, 
which would be applicable, generally in 
the District of Columbia, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the gentle- 
man no idea how many buildings, 
houses, floors in hotels have been taken 
over by foreign people here? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think it is a con- 
siderable amount. I read about it all 
the time and personally I know about it, 
as does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. We know that different legations 
and embassies have increased their per- 
sonnel. We also have certain commis- 
sions which are operating, especially 
under the British Government, who have 
taken over a tremendous amount of 
rental property. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No end of houses; 
house after house and floor after floor 
in apartment buildings. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And still we are ex- 
pected to legislate in order to keep their 
rents dcwn. I do not see the theory un- 
der which you are proposing this meas- 
ure. It is not protecting our people. 

Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Now, just a mo- 
ment. I want to take the gentlemen in 
order. I hope those who have risen will 
not sit down because I do this. I must 
go back to the gentleman from Texas 
for a moment and then I will yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri, and so 
forth. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to ask about 
the fairness of this January 1, 1941. The 
gentleman will recall that the war in 
Europe commenced in the fall of 1939. 
We have had considerable increases in 
rents in Washington since that time. I 
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just wonder if January 1, 1941, is a fair 
date or whether or not we should not 
have a date even back beyond the com- 
mencement of the war in Europe. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think 1 whole 
ad was given over to the subject of a 

te. 

Mr. PATMAN. Do you not think that 
January 1, 1941, is a pretty high period? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We believe it is fair; 
otherwise we would not bring it before 
the House today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Suppose one of these 
clerks receiving $120 a month is paying 
$35 in rent. It is clearly out of line and 
not in proportion to the taxes paid on 
the property. The rents are too high. 
How will this clerk go about getting a 
reduction in the rent that is being paid, 
under this bill? : 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Any landlord or 


‘tenant may secure an equitable adjust- 


ment of the rent or service limit, appli- 
cable to his property, in order to com- 
pensate for a cost increase or decrease, 
or unusual circumstances. The admin- 
istrator is given authority to provide that 
no property must be rented on terms 
more onerous than those prevailing for 
comparable property in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr, PATMAN. But do you not fix the 
floor as of January 1, 1941? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; we have to fix 
a floor. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then if you fix a floor, 
there will be no reduction, so you are 
freezing every inequality that you have 
mentioned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; we do not. 
There is opportunity for hearing on these 
particular cases and adjustment. 

Mr. PATMAN. But what is the use of 
a hearing if they cannot reduce it below 
January 1, 1941? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; it can be in 
certain circumstances. 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, that 
clerk who is receiving $120 a month and 
paying $35 a month rent, if it can be 
shown that a reasonable return upon the 
property could be made if the rents were 
cut in half, then the administrator would 
cut the rent in half, or $17.50? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, the ad- 
ministrator, after a fair hearing, will 
make a decision. 

Mr.PATMAN. He can reduce the rents 
below 1941 if he wants to? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If he wanted to in a 
proper case. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is no limit? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There is a limit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from West Virginia has 
again expired. i 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
West Virginia presents a picture which I 
feel places Members of the House under 
obligation to do something in regard to 
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this condition; but I want to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact, and 
I think the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN] did likewise, that all of a 
sudden in the District of Columbia there 
is a lot of activity with reference to what 
they claim are rooming houses in re- 
stricted zones. These so-called restricted 
zones, probably at the time they were re- 
stricted, did not have any rooming houses, 
but today not two out of five houses in 
those restricted zones are paying any at- 
tention to the restrictions. When you are 
faced with a situation as reported, why 
should you go along now and try to en- 
force some restrictions in a neighborhood 
where rooming houses have been oper- 
ated for years and years? It seems to me 
there is something that should be em- 
bodied either in this bill or some other bill 
to change these so-called residential 
zones, which are no longer residential 
from the standpoint of being restricted 
to one-family homes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I stood on the floor 
during the consideration of District leg- 
islation 2 weeks ago and in answer to an 
inquiry from the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Stefan] stated that the com- 
mittee had discussed this important mat- 
ter with the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We were promised 
that legislation would be brought to us 
to cure the evil of which the gentleman 
speaks. I do trust it will be only a short 
time until we are able to bring before 
this House, if necessary, if they cannot 
do it by order, legislation to cover the 
point. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have taken it up 
with the District Commissioners and I 
will say they are going to try to reach 
it without requiring legislation, but if 
they cannot reach it, then we certainly 
should go ahead and reach it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the House 
has a duty in that regard. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I understand the Com- 
missioners are going to hold up 3ome of 
these rulings where there are hardship 
cases; where constituents have come to 
the District and been living under these 
circumstances, they are going to hold up 
enforcement of the zoning rule until the 
gentleman’s committee gets around to 
bringing out some legislation if that is 
necessary. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say that I have 
a letter from a woman who has been 
given 30 days in which to vacate her 
present occupancy, and she has every 
dollar of her savings invested in that 
place. She was told by the real estate 
man at the time she leased the property 
that it was not restricted. 

Mr. STEFAN. I understand there are 
many cases like that. I have similar 
cases myself, but I understand the Com- 
missioners are going to hold up action on 
them for the time being. 

Mr. COCHRAN. They did say that ina 
letter to me, 
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Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman’s chart 
shows that the average amount of in- 
come of the person earning less than $120 
a month devoted to rentals is 24 percent. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In the group from 
$120 to $500 that is the over-all per- 
centage. 

Mr. HEALEY. That would apply to 
those receiving $120 a month. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They are paying 34 
percent. 

Mr. HEALEY. Does the gentleman 
personally know—and he has had a great 
deal to do with the District of Columbia— 
whether there are available for the 
thousands of persons in the $120 class 
housing at a price commensurate with 
the income they earn? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; I do not think 
accommodations are adequate and we in 
the District Committee have been at- 
tempting through the low-cost housing 
here under the Alley Dwelling Authority 
to provide opportunities for the low-in- 
come group. That is being developed in 
certain sections here, but I am sure it is 
not nearly adequate to meet the need. 

Mr. HEALEY. As a matter of fact I 
think the gentleman will admit that 
housing in the District of Columbia is 
woefully inadequate for the low-income 
workers. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. That is true. 

Mr. HEALEY. As a matter of fact the 
gentleman knows those persons are pay- 
ing in excess of 30 percent of their in- 
come for rent, paying $40 and $50 a 
month, are they not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. At least 35 percent 
in instances. 

Mr. HEALEY. So some sort of rent- 
control bill, some sort of control over the 
whole situation is urgently needed at 
this time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Absolutely. The 
gentleman’s statement is correct. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Vari- 
ous Government agencies have been re- 
ceiving hundreds of thousands of letters 
from people throughout the country ask- 
ing them to do something about the high 
rents prevalent in the District of Colum- 
bia, and invariably the reply is made that 
the rent proposition is a lccal problem, 
one for the State or local authorities to 
control; but here in Washington, where 
Congress passes the laws and regulations 
to govern the District, it is squarely in the 
lap of Congress, and we ought to set an 
example for the States by bringing in 
such a control measure as the gentle- 
man’s committee has reported. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
states the true situation. This city is the 
key—it is the pivot point. What we do 
here will have a definite and salutary ef- 
fect on the situation throughout the 
country. Congress should deal with the 
problem adequately, for in this instance, 
as in many other instances, what we do 
here may become a pattern for the rest 
of the Nation. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield again to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman speaks of 
the interest of the real-estate dealer in 
the pending bill. I wonder what would 
be the reaction of this same group if the 
gentleman was to strike out “1941” on 
line 24 of page 2 and insert either “1935” 
or “1937”, fixing the rent on one of those 
dates as the maximum that might be 
charged? Otherwise I am afraid the gen- 
tleman’s committee is sponsoring a land- 
lord’s bill rather than a tenant's bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I cannot, of course, 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. According to the chart the 
gentleman has exhibited, inequities al- 
ready existed in January 1941. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; the gentleman 
is in error. The chart is as of May 
1941. 

Mr. COX. What would be the gentle- 
man’s reaction and what is his suspicion 
to the reaction of Washington real estate 
men who already have the tenants of 
Washington by the ear—what would be 
his reaction to striking out “1941” and in- 
serting either “1935” or “1937”? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hold no brief for 
the Washington real estate operator or 
for anyone else concerned in this pic- 
ture. This is an emergency, Mr. Speaker, 
We do not propose for this rent control to 
run indefinitely. Supply and demand in 
normal times usually takes care of the 
problem. I know that is the view of the 
gentleman from Georgia. We do not be- 
lieve this House wants us to bring in a 
tied-down measure. We say it shall 
apply only during the emergency. The 
bill runs to December 1945. We must 
approach this problem fairly, squarely, 
and courageously, and your committee 
has tried to do just that. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. Did the committee con- 
sider in fixing the date 1940 that that 
was normal times and about the outset 
of the crisis due to the emergency? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The committee did 
consider the date in 1940, and there was 
a discussion of perhaps several hours on 
the date-fixing itself, because we realized 
its importance; however, we believe that 
January 1, 1941, is a most equitable 
date. 

Mr. HEBERT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. This is in connection 
with the observation made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia relative to the 
date. As I recall it, during the discus- 
sions before the committee, it was 
brought out that it would be imprac- 
ticable to get and obtain records for a 
period as far back as suggested? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is generally 
true. 

Mr. HEBERT. It is a practical propo- 
sition that we are trying to get at, and 
Jazuary 1, 1941, was a compromise date. 
The real-estate people of Washington 
wanted an earlier date, but this was a 
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ecmpromise between the Government 
people and the real-estate people? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
passage of this bill have a tendency to 
curb construction by private enterprise? 
Was there any evidence to that effect 
presented? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman raising that point. I had hoped 
to discuss it in regular order of continuity 
but I will do so at this time. There are 
persons who are interested in what this 
bill will do to new construction. Con- 
trary to the opinion of certain persons, 
who also contributed that thought in the 
discussion, rent-control legislation of the 
type we bring here will not disturb new 
construction. We made a study to a cer- 
tain extent of rent control in Canada, 
and, by the way, it is more drastic than 
that which we propose here. It has been 
in effect for many months. Up there 
new construction has proceeded at an 
accelerated rate in those areas where con- 
trol was found to be necessary. Under 
the applicable provisions of this bill all 
new building construction since January 
1, 1941, will rent at the level prevailing 
for comparable property and the admin- 
istrator, of course, will determine this 
level in accordance with the purposes set 
forth in section 1 of this bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I may say to the 
gentleman that I am in favor of what 
the committee is trying to do. I think 
it is very necessary. But for the sake 
of the record I would like to have the 
gentleman state what his interpretation 
of the proviso is on page 4, beginning in 
line 21. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What section? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It is section 4, line 
21, page 4. It says: 

No such adjusted maximum ceiling or mini- 
mum service standard shall permit the receipt 
of rent in excess of rent generally prevailing 
for comparable housing accommodations as 
determined by the administrator. 


There are two questions I would like 
the gentleman to answer. Does this per- 
mit the reduction of rents below the 
January 1, 1941, figure, and does “com- 
parable housing accommodations” mean 
in the District of Columbia or can the 
administrator take into consideration 
comparable housing conditions in other 
cities of similar size? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will answer the 
gentleman, and, if I may, I would like 
to take this section as a whole and go to 
those points. 
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This is the part of the bill which per- 
mits any landlord or any tenant to bring 
to the attention of the administrator 
inequities which they feel have resulted 
from the imposition of the rent ceiling or 
the service standard applied in their par- 
ticular case. A landlord or a tenant may 
petition for adjustment of the rent ceil- 
ing or service standard. Whenever he 
can show that because of the peculiar 
circumstances affecting his rent the rent 
ceiling permits a rent which is substan- 
tially higher or lower—and this goes to 
one point the gentleman raises—then the 
rent generally prevailing for other com- 
parable housing conditions applies. 

This section, we believe, takes care of 
a case where for instance a landlord on 
January 1 was renting his property to 
a relative or close friend at a ridiculously 
low figure, or the case where a tenant 
was forced to pay an exorbitantly high 
rent because he had to have the accom- 
modations. In other words, there was 
a real reason for his finding a room. In 
such cases the administrator may adjust 
the maximum rent ceiling so as to bring 
the rent for the property involved in 
line with the rent generally paid for 
identical or similar accommodations. A 
landlord is also given the right to have 
the rent ceiling or service standard ap- 
plicable to his property adjusted so as to 
compensate him for substantial in- 
creases in operating costs, such as taxes, 
cost of improvements or alterations 
made to the property since January 1, 
1941. In such cases the administrator 
will adjust the ceiling or standard in a 
manner which will compensate him for 
these circumstances, and in a manner 
which will not run counter to the pur- 
poses set out in section 1 of the bill. 

The section specifically prohibits ad- 
justments which would permit receipt 
of rent in excess of the rent prevailing 
for comparable accommodations in the 
District of Columbia, not in other sec- 
tions of the Nation. 

Following through just one other 
point on that angle, a tenant is also 
given the right, and I think this is highly 
important, to petition the administra- 
tor to adjust the ceiling—that is for the 
rent—downward in any case where the 
required service is not supplied by the 
landlord. It is obvious, for example, 
that if because of a shortage of coal the 
landlord is unable to supply heat to the 
tenant, the rent demanded for the prop- 
erty should be decreased in an amount 
which would bear a relation to the op- 
erating cost thus saved to the landlord 
during that period. 

A landlord, on the other hand, can 
petition the administrator for permis- 
sion to reduce the services customarily 
supplied by him whenever he can show 
a bona fide business reason for the dis- 
continuance. In such cases, the Admin- 
istrator will make a compensating down- 
ward adjustment in the rent ceiling. 

I thank the gentleman from Georgia 
for raising these important points. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. The gentleman from 
Georgia has said that the landlord has 
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the renter in Washington by the ear. I 
believe he has made a slight error of 
anatomy. That is not where they have 
him, 

Mr. RANDOLPH, They have a stran- 
gle hold; that is the expression joined 
in by the comment of the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLFH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Why did you use the 
yardstick of the District of Columbia for 
comparable rents? Did you take into 
consideration rents in other cities of 
comparable size? If you did not, why did 
you not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That was discussed. 
However, this whole legislation springs 
from the condition we find here, We be- 
lieve that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, having jurisdiction in this 
area only, should confine itself to the 
immediate causes of this situation and its 
effect in relation to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did you take into con- 
sideration the rents paid in other cities 
of the United States of comparable size, 
or just disregard them entirely and take 
into consideration only the comparable 
rents paid in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Consideration was 
given to the rents in other cities, but it 
was not the controlling factor. 

Mr. STEFAN. It was given some 
consideration, however? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. It was given consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
committee considered this bill for a pe- 
riod of many weeks and had hearings 
and gave an opportunity for everybody 
interested to present their arguments 
for and against. At the conclusion of 
the hearings, everyone in authority and 
all those interested agreed unanimously 
that the bill should become law. There 
is unanimity of feeling in support of this 
bill by all interested parties. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
committee reported the bill unanimously, 
feeling that such legislation is necessary 
for the public interest. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] raised the question as to the tax 
bill paid in the District of Columbia in 
relation to that paid in other communi- 
ties of the country. It came out at the 
hearings that we had, and also during a 
part of the session before the House, that 
the adjusted tax rate in the city of 
Washington is the lowest of all the large 
cities of the country, so there is no ques- 
tion of there being any excessive tax 
burden on the real-estate owners of the 
District, 

I hope this legislation will be over- 
whelmingly approved by the House. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts for his con- 
tribution. He is a very able and pains- 
taking member of the committee. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I appreciate the 
statement the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has been making. I should like to 
ask him particularly one question, which 
applies to two or three cases which have 
come to my attention involving workers 
in the Government who have had two 
increases in rent since the first of the 
year. Would these increases over and 
above the rental being paid on January 
1, 1941, automatically be reduced to the 
rental level in effect on January 1, 1941, 
or would these tenants be required to file 
a petition and have a hearing in order to 
secure the reduction? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. No; the rent would 
automatically go to the level of January 
1, and then if objection were raised by 
either tenant or landlord a hearing would 
be had at which either party interested 
might raise the question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I notice begin- 
ning in line 23 on page 2 the following, 
referring to maximum rent ceilings and 
minimum service standards: 

For housing accommodations rented on 
January 1, 1941, the rent and service to 
which the landlord and tenant were entitled 
on that date. 


I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the words “were entitled.” I am won- 
dering what question of fact is raised by 
those words. Does that permit the Ad- 
ministrator to go into all the factors 
which enter into the question of reason- 
able rental and reasonable service stand- 
ards? If so, what effect does the actual 
rental which is being paid by the tenant 
and received by the landlord on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, in accordance with their con- 
tract have upon such determination? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man for bringing that point into the 
discussion. 

This section concerns itself with the 
maximum rent ceilings and the mini- 
mum service standards, and it contains 
some of the most basic principles of the 
rent-control provisions of the bill. 

We have recognized the fact that the 
services and facilities supplied in con- 
nection with the accommodations are 
just as important in most cases as the 
rent charged for the use of the physical 
property. That is the issue the gentle- 
man raises, 

The measure would provide that the 
services and facilities shall be main- 
tained at the level prevailing on January 
1, 1941; that is, the minimum service 
standard. In the case of accommoda- 
tions which, for one reason or another, 
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were not rented on January 1, 1941, but 
which have been rented during the year 
ending on that date—that is the point 
the gentleman raises? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is the next 
subsection, yes; but the same clause ap- 
plies there, “the rent and service to 
which the landlord and tenant were last 
entitled.” I specifically refer to the word 
“entitled.” 

I am raising the question, perhaps one 
of procedure, as to what evidence will be 
pertinent in the determination by the 
administrator of proper and reasonable 
rental. I am wondering just how wide 
that field of inquiry will be under this 
bill. It has been generally understood by 
the Members of the House in their con- 
sideration of the bill, I believe, that the 
rental actually charged on January 1, 
1941, will be accepted as the criterion, the 
basis, the test of what is a proper rental. 
It seems to me, in view of the wording 
to which we have referred, that the field 
is broadened so that the actual rental 
paid and received is no longer to be ac- 
cepted as final evidence of proper rental, 
but other questions may be inquired into. 
I should like to h-ve the chairman en- 
lighten the Members of the House in order 
that we may understand the legislative 
intent as to what the inquiry shall 
include. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I believe that is 
highly proper at this time. An aggrieved 
landlord or tenant may have his own 
objection to the application of the law 
and in that case he will be heard by the 
administrator on his objections. In such 
cases the committee has believed the 
strict common-law rules of evidence 
should be relaxed, and the procedure is 
streamlined to a certain extent in order 
to speed up determination in such cases. 
We believe there is a relaxation of the 
strict common-law rules of evidence. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I presume that 
would refer to hearsay and the like, so 
that the inquiry may be informal, but I 
do not know that that touches the ques- 
tion to which I refer. I am just wonder- 
ing what factors, if the committee gave 
consideration to the question, the com- 
mittee intends that the administrator 
should take into account in arriving at 
his determination of what is a proper 
rental and what are proper service 
charges. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We did take into 
account, of course, the situations which 
would arise and I can only say that the 
rent as it concerns that person in issue, 
as against the operation of rentals gen- 
erally in the District of Columbia, would 
certainly be taken into consideration. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, If I may make 
one further statement, as I understand it, 
each case is to be determined separately. 
In other words, the bill provides for the 
filing of a petition by the person who feels 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The matter will 
then be referred to an examiner and the 
examiner will conduct the hearings and 
make his report to the administrator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The administra- 
tor will then make a determination, and 
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that determfnation is subject to review 
by the court. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And the bill pro- 
vides that in reviewing the determina- 
tion of the administrator, three members 
of the municipal court shall sit in each 
case. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We want the pro- 
cedure to conform with the best admin- 
istrative court review practices that are 
under Federal jurisdiction. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has consumed 1 hour. Under 
the rules of the House no Member is 
allowed to proceed for more than 1 hour 
without the unanimous consent of the 
House. 

Mr. DEWEY and Mr. McLAUGHLIN 
rose. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia may continue for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the floor 1 hour. I think other 
Members who desire to discuss this meas- 
ure should do so now and, of course, I 
shall be available for questioning. I want 
to be courteous, and if there is a request 
for an additional 10 minutes made 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman to withhold his request 
until I can submit a unanimous-consent 
request? 


Mr. DEWEY. I withhold it, Mr. 
Speaker. 
Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief editorial comment therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dewey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me for just a 
question on procedure? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Did the com- 
mitteee have any evidence before it so as 
to be able to reach any determination, 
tentative or otherwise, as to the extent 
of the administrative personnel that 
would be required to administer this act? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think that is a 
pertinent inquiry at this time. The com- 
mittee did have the helpful advice of 
Commissioner Guy Mason, recently ap- 
pointed to that office by the President, 
who was a member of the Rent Commis- 
sion under the Ball Act. We called him 
in and he gave us the experiences of that 
Commission and the reason why in many 
cases the administration of it bogged 
down. We have therefore attempted to 
streamline the administration, having in 
mind the personnel which was included 
then and the personnel which, perhaps, 
would be included under this bill. It was 
felt it would not be an extremely large 
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personnel, I may say to my colleague, 
although I would be unable to give him 
correct information as to just how many 
persons would be hired to administer the 
act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Just one more 
question, I appreciate very much the 
courtesy of the chairman and the time 
that he has given. What will it cost an 
individual to secure a determination as 
to the propriety of the rent he was pay- 
ing on January 1, 1941? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It would not neces- 
sarily cost any money. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But there may be 
court procedure. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If there is court pro- 
cedure of course it will cost him his at- 
torney fee; but not even that in some 
cases. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. What I mean is 
this. A tenant will have to file a petition, 
there will have to be hearings, and per- 
haps there will be an appeal and a review 
by the court. I am wondering how ex- 
pensive that may be, what expense will 
be imposed upon the individuals to ac- 
complish a determination of the reason- 
ableness of his rental payments. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I realize 
that in some cases it may cost some 
money to hire a lawyer, but I do not be- 
lieve the amount of money involved 
would be exceptional and he need not 
hire an attorney. I do not believe that 
many of these cases would go to court 
review. At least that is our hope, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Has there been 
any determination as to the cost to the 
Government of the operation of this bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; we could not 
determine that. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr, DEWEY. Paragraph (c) on page 
7 provides in effect that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for an evicted person to attempt to 
take advantage of the provisions of this 
Act. I am wondering if there are safe- 
guards put into the legislation to take 
care of the landlord. It is not always 
the landlord that is the villain. Some 
times there are some very bad tenants, 
tenants who destroy property and cause 
a lot of trouble. I can very readily see 
that some person who might wish to stay 
on might take advantage of paragraph 
(c). Will the gentleman please explain 
what protection is afforded there to the 
landlord, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The landlord may 
recover possession of his property for the 
legitimate purposes set forth in the bill. 

Mr, DEWEY. Does the gentleman 
mean that in the case of a tenant who, 
we will say, becomes a nuisance, or a 
tenant who is playing the radio or is 
destructive, one who comes in that classi- 
fication, there will be a possibility of 
evicting him? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There would be 
possibility of eviction for creating a nui- 
sance. 

Mr, DEWEY. Is that mentioned in 
any place in this legislation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We simply speak of 
certain equities throughout the bill, and 
there is a section devoted to evictions. 
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Mr. DEWEY. Then we have the as- 
surance of the proponents of this legisla- 
tion that the property owner may get 
relief by going to the administrator and 
presenting his case. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true, and 
that was discussed at quite some length, 
and we have the opinion of the real- 
estate owners on that. They were 
agreed. They feel their rights are pro- 
tected under the language we present in 
this measure. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Sec- 
tion 3 of the bill takes care of that, where 
the matter may be referred to the ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 
That is under the general adjustment. 

Mr. DEWEY. Let me ask the gentle- 
man another question regarding another 
matter. I appeared before the gentle- 
man’s committee as a representative of 
the small property owner. There are 
many people, particularly in this District, 
former Government employees, who have 
invested in small properties, who have 
brought a two- or three-flat building, 
occupy one flat themselves and rent the 
other two. Those people, I think, should 
have special protection. It is the only 
type of investment they have made of 
their life savings, and I see some dangers 
in this bill in regard to them. Their sit- 
uation is unlike that of a large operator, 
who may have and alweys does, in fact, 
count on a certain number of vacancies, 
and who causes his rent levels to be 
placed accordingly to take care of that 
occurrence. 

But I think that a man who owns one 
building with two flats should be given 
some consideration. In the price-con- 
trol bill which has latterly been before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, agriculture was given 110 percent 
of parity, to take care of the fluctuations 
in agricultural prices. I see a parallel 
in this case of the individual who has 
only two apartments for rent. If one 
of those remains vacant for 1 month, 
probably that vacancy would about 
cover the taxes on that particular apart- 
ment. I would like to propose an 
amendment at the proper time—and I 
ask the gentleman, Which is the proper 
time to accept it?—or I will be glad to 
give the material at the present time. 
At the bottom of page 4, line 25, add 
another provision, “that the rent ceiling 
for a house or multiple room apartment 
renting for $50 a month or less shall 
be not more than 110 percent of the 
rents received for the accommodation on 
January 1, 1941, or as adjusted.” I see 
a similarity in this provision to the agri- 
cultural commodities. The owner of a 
small apartment cannot get away from 
his house. He is tied to it as a farmer 
is to his farm from which he gets his 
living. I would like to have considera- 
tion given by the committee to such an 
amendment, to protect the small prop- 
erty owner. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Before going to the 
particular point that the gentleman has 
discussed I wish to say that the com- 
mittee was helped by the gentleman’s 
comment during the hearing. The gen- 
tleman raised the question at that time 
and has raised it again today. 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I won- 
der if section 3 of the bill does not take 
care of that situation which the gen- 
tleman suggests. It permits the admin- 
istrator, whenever a general increase or 
decrease in taxes or other maintenance 
or operating expenses occurs or threat- 
ens to the extent which would substan- 
tially affect the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the house generally, to adjust 
upward or downward the rent ceiling. 

Mr. DEWEY. A vacancy does not 
come under that provision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WILLIAMS). The time of the gentleman 
from West Virginia has again expired. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting recently held at the Haverhill, 
Mass., High School, under the auspices of 
the Haverhill Lodge of Elks, our colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bares] delivered a patriotic address of 
great interest and importance. Because 
what he then said is well worthy of con- 
sideration by the membership and the 
country, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to propound a question or two to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. In answer to my question 
the gentleman stated that a clerk who 
is receiving $120 per month and is pay- 
ing $35 per month rent could make appli- 
cation to this administrator, and if a 
proper showing were made—that is, the 
investment value of the property and 
the cost of operation and other different 
items included in investment and cost of 
operation, then the rents could be re- 
duced 50 percent—that is, the adminis- 
trator would have the power to make that 
reduction. I wish the gentleman would 
point out to me in this bill where that 
is, just which section of the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We think the ad- 
ministrator has the power to reduce rents 
whenever there is a proper showing made. 

Mr,PATMAN. May I invite the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to section 3? 
That is the first section about adjust- 
ments. That reads: 

Whenever in the judgment of the admin- 
istrator a general increase or decrease since 
January 1, 1941, in taxes or other mainte- 
nance or operating costs or expenses has 
occurred or is about to occur— 

In other words, the reason for the ad- 
justment would have to be based upon 
taxes or operating expenses only, accord- 
ing to that particular section. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We believe the ad- 
ministrator is given power to adjust the 
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maximum rent ceiling or the minimum 
service, up or down, in order te compen- 
sate for increases or decreases in taxes or 
costs of maintenance and operation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Only. But suppose 
they can show that they have been pay- 
ing twice as much as they should have 
paid before 1941, where is the authority 
in this bill for the administrator to 
reduce those rents? Now here it is re- 
stricted to extra expense. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Taxes or cost of 
maintenance. 

Mr. PATMAN. But not because they 
have been charged too much in the past. 
Now, take the next one, Petition for ad- 
justment, section 4: 

Any landlord or tenant may petition the 
administrator to adjust the maximum-rent 
ceiling applicable to his housing accommo- 
dations on the ground that such maximum- 
rent ceiling is, due to peculiar circumstances, 
affecting such housing accommodations, 
substantially higher or lower than the rent 
generally prevailing for comparable housing 
accommodations. 


In other words, in order for the ten- 
ant to get a reduction he would have to 
show that he is paying more than other 
tenants are paying in that community or 
in this city for comparable housing ac- 
commodations. 

To make the point clearer, suppose all 
are paying 100 percent too much; sup- 
pose they are paying too much. This 
tenant goes to the Administrator and 
says: “I am paying too much.” The Ad- 
ministrator asks, Well, are you paying 
more than you would have to pay else- 
where?” The tenant has to say, “No; 
they are all paying 100 percent too much 
everywhere.” 

There is no chance for reduction in 
such case, is there I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I see the point the 
gentleman is making, but call your at- 
tention to section 4 (a). 

Mr. PATMAN. That is the second 
reference. The bill provides in another 
place, subsection (c) of section 4 that 
the tenant may petition the Adminis- 
trator for an adjustment on the ground 
that the service supplied to him is less 
than the service established by the min- 
imum service standards for his housing. 
Now, the man has got to show there has 
been a decrease. Therefore, in order for 
him to get a decrease he has got to use 
less electricity; he has got to use less gas; 
he has got to use less water; or he has 
got to reduce the services to that extent. 
That is right, is it not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is true. 

Mr. PATMAN. So, there is nothing in 
this bill that will permit anyone to get 
a reduction in his rent if he were charged 
too much before January 1, 1941, is 
there? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. We feel that there 
ought to be some reason for a reduction, 
that the person ought not to be just able 
to come in and say, “I have been charged 
too much.” 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. He 
should be able to. But suppose they are 
making 50 percent on their investment, 
suppose that situation exists in the case 
of some apartment or individual, and I 
am not saying there is any situation like 
that in the city, but let us assume for the 
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purpose of making this illustration that 
a situation exists where the tenants are 
charged 100 percent more than they 
should be charged in order for the owner 
to make a fair return. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that this administrator 
should have power to make a reduction? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am not going to 
say to the gentleman that I think he 
should have that power without restraint, 

Mr. PATMAN. Why? Is there any- 
thing unfair about that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Now, the gentle- 
man, of course, is proceeding on one very 
definite theory. 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot understand 
why any man should be in favor of freez- 
ing rents at a point where they are twice 
as much as they should be. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Iam not in favor of 
that, and we are not freezing them there. 
The gentleman himself has just cited pro- 
visions of the bill under which changes 
can be made. 

Mr. PATMAN. But with impossible 
restrictions. The tenant must show that 
he gets less service or that the operating 
costs or taxes, or both, have decreased. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Does not the gentle- 
man think that covers the point? I know 
the gentleman from Texas is a keen stu- 
dent of this matter. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; it does not. The 
gentleman knows, and I know, that there 
is not going to be any decrease in either 
maintenance costs or taxes. It means 
there is not going to be any decrease in 
rents because of these two factors. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then do I under- 
stand the gentleman accurately to say 
that because we have been paying too 
much in the past none of us can get any 
reductions in the future? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That we, having been 
trimmed up to now, are going to be 
trimmed from now on? 

Mr. PATMAN. As high as a cat’s back; 
right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I again call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the bill specifically provides that the ad- 
ministrator is given power to adjust the 
maximum-rent ceiling or the minimum 
of the service standard up or down in 
order to compensate for increase or de- 
crease in taxes, or cost of maintenance 
and operation, or for other peculiar cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right; but the 
gentleman does not expect taxes to go 
down, does he? The gentleman does not 
expect cost of maintenance to go down, 
does he? So there will be no reduction 
and might very easily be an increase. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Does the gentleman 
wish to offer an amendment to the bill 
to cover what he is seeking to do? 

Mr. PATMAN. I thought the com- 
mittee might want to do that. The bill 
as it stands fixes a period just as high 
as a cat’s back on rents, freezing them as 
of January 1, 1941. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We do not believe 
that. We had to set some date, and we 
chose January 1, 1941, after careful con- 
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sideration. I hope the gentleman will 
not find fault with what has been done. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam not finding fault; 
but I haye been working on a bill before 
our committee, which includes this very 
subject, for 3 months, morning, after- 
noon, and night. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. So has the commit- 
tee. We have been working on this ques- 
tion several months also. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know the gentleman 
and his committee have. I am not crit- 
ical. I commend the gentleman for the 
fine service he renders as a Member of 
this House, and hasten to assure him 
that I am not just trying to find fault. 
I am trying to find what protection there 
is in this bill for the man who has been 
charged twice as much as he should have 
been charged. In other words, I want 
some protection for that class or group 
that the gentleman himself has pictured 
as being imposed upon. I believe he feels 
the same way as I do about it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman himself 
has shown where some workers making 
no more than $120 a month are paying 
as much as $35 for rent. That is out- 
rageous. I want the gentleman to show 
me where that person can get any reduc- 
tion under this bill, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. As J say, I think we 
have attempted to give relief, but if we 
have not, perhaps the gentleman can 
propose an amendment here which we 
83 agree on which will cover the situa- 

on. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not critical; Iam 
just pointing out, trying to make a con- 
structive suggestion, that the gentleman 
has inadvertently left out something that 
should not have been left out. I think 
something should be written into this 
bill that will protect the man who is pay- 
ing twice as much rent as ke should pay 
and I do not think such protection is 
written in this bill. In fact, I do not 
think the gentleman should insist upon 
the passage of this bill unless there is 
some protection in there to the fellow 
who has been paying more than he 
should pay. Just to say that if he can 
show that he is paying more than he 
would have to pay for comparable hous- 
ing in the city gives him no protection. 
Just because they have already increased 
too much, and they have, or they are 
made to pay 100 percent too much, is not 
a good reason to say he should be so re- 
stricted. If it can be shown that he has 
been paying too much rent regardless of 
the cause something in this bill should 
allow that person to get relief from the 
administrator. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Is the base 
period January 1, 1941, or 1940? 

Mr. PATMAN. 1941. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. That is a 
year and 3 months after the war in 
Europe started. ` 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 


Will the gentleman 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Why not shove that 
period back to 1940 instead of 1941? 

Mr. PATMAN. Why not 1937 or 1935? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, the gen- 
tleman can say, “What about it?” 

Mr. PATMAN. I am asking the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We believe the date 
set is a fair date. 

Mr. PATMAN. What effect would it 
have if it were fixed January 1, 1937? 
That is before the war started. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We do not believe 
the facts could be assembled as of that 
date. I want to point out also that you 
will find we have used the words “peculiar 
circumstances” in this bill. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not that I noticed. I 
think it is all restricted. Every phrase I 
have found so far has been protected by 
some qualifying language. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think “peculiar 
circumstances” covers the right of the ad- 
ministrator to take into consideration 
exorbitant rents. I want to say further 
to the gentleman that this is not pri- 
marily a reform bill, and I do not look at 
it as a reform bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. I certainly would want 
to reform these rents that we have 
brought out here. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We are in an emer- 
gency here, and we want to take care of 
it. I would not want to be the one to tell 
all landlords just how much they can 
charge, and I do not think we can create 
a rental utopia for Washington by what 
we say in this House. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would be willing to 
tell them that they could not charge too 
much; would not the gentleman? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We are attempting 
to do that. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is the point. I 
believe the gentleman has in mind prop- 
erly protecting the renters, but I doubt 
this bill does it. If the gentleman will 
show me in this bill where it protects the 
fellow who is paying too much and who 
has paid too much before January 1, 1941, 
I will be satisfied. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I refer you to sec- 
tions 3 and 4. 

Miss SUMNER. of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Would not 
the gentleman think it would be a good 
policy to have the same rent date for a 
ceiling in this bill as we have in the gen- 
eral price-control bill which has come out 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and which covers rents in defense areas 
all over the United States? Why should 
there be a different date for rents in 
Washington? 

Mr. PATMAN. Under that bill we 
have just reported the dates are not so 
important because they can reduce the 
rent for the reason I have given; that is, 
for no other reason than that they are 
paying too much. Under that bill they 
can reduce the rents for that cause, and 
I am not able to find that in this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman a 
minute ago used the words “regardless 
of cost.” Does the gentleman contend 
that, regardless of the increased cost of 
labor and materials, the owner of an 
apartment erected within the last 6 
months or year should not have some 
consideration from that standpoint from 
the administrator? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. I say they should. 
The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As against an apart- 
ment erected 10 years ago. 

Mr. PATMAN. I was reading the bill 
about costs. If you get a reduction, you 
have to show that the cost has been 
reduced. I am perfectly willing to take 
into consideration the increased costs; 
but I am talking about a case primarily 
where a renter was charged 25, 50, or 100 
percent too much before January 1, 1941, 
and it is shown conclusively, where is 
there anything in this bill under which 
he can get relief? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We say “peculiar 
circumstances.” This language may be 
found in line 3, page 4, of the bill, 

Mr. PATMAN. I want the gentleman 
to know he has my sympathy for what 
he is trying to do. But I know of in- 
stances over the country where a four- 
room house rented for $20 a month; then 
the rent went to $45, to $65, and now it 
is $100 per month. Now, people cannot 
pay those rents. Something has got to 
be done. I am in favor of one admin- 
istrator. I know a lot of people say, 
“You ought to have a board.” No; we do 
not need a board. We need one person 
with the authority to act and then 
charge him with the responsibility, and 
not have a buck-passing board. I am 
in sympathy with the general provisions 
along that line. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Is it the gentleman’s 
understanding this bill will not take ef- 
fect until 30 days after the President 
signs it? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have not read the 
bill with reference to that matter. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If that is the case, 
what is going to happen if the bill is 
not made retroactive between now and 
then? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is made retroactive 
to this extent, that January 1 would be 
used as a basis to find that a tenant— 
I want the chairman to listen to this so 
that if Iam incorrect he may change it— 
if it is shown that since January 1 you 
have been paying $50 a month too much, 
you cannot collect that $50 a month back 
under this bill. I presume that is all 
right; Ido not know. Ihave not analyzed 
it 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It does not look to 
me like an approach to equity, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would the 
gentleman think that the situation might 
be corrected if the date of January 1, 
1940, were used? 

Mr. PATMAN, I do not know whether 
it would correct it or not. I am not 
interested in the date so much as I am 
in relief for one who can show conclu- 
sively, without a question of doubt, that 
he has paid 25 or 100 percent too much 
rent before January 1, 1941, or the fixed 
period. I believe he should have some 
chance of relief. If this bill gives it, all 
right, but if it does not, it is not the 
right kind of bill, I respectfully submit, 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDOLPH to 
the committee amendment: On page 18, line 
6, after “States”, insert “to the credit of the 
District of Columbia.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the committee amendment 
as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 18, line 
7, strike out 13“ and insert 14.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr, HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 3, line 2, after the first comma, strike 
out “1941” and insert 1940.“ 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr, Speaker, I under- 
stood from the argument of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, Farman] that the 
tenant who was being charged too much 
rent on January 1, 1941, had no way of 
getting relief. If that is true, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia what the objection is to changing 
the date “1941” to “1940” because, while 
the rents were high in 1940, still they 
were lower than they were in 1941. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I may say to the 
gentleman that I am in some slight dis- 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Texas on the matter. I feel we are both 
trying to aid in a fair solution. 

r. HOFFMAN. I understood that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I realize his point, 
however. I attempted to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 4 of the bill 
we use the words “due to peculiar cir- 
cumstances affecting certain housing ac- 
commodations.” 

Mr. PATMAN. There is a qualifying 
clause, however. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; there is a 
qualifying clause, “for comparable hous- 
ing accommodations.” 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, he 
would have to show that he is paying 
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more than he would have to pay at 
another place in the United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. At another place in 
the District. I would prefer if we can 
reach an agreement to have an amend- 
ment at this point, rather than setting a 
different date. I would rather approach 
it from that angle. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I have the assurance 
of the chairman of the committee that 
that is what he is trying to do. I have 
no desire to insist upon any particular 
amendment. I do call your attention, 
however, to the fact that when you leave 
it to the discretion of anyone and put in 
a phrase like “due to peculiar circum- 
stances,” there is room to do almost any- 
thing. I have found that the Labor 
Board was always able to find “peculiar 
circumstances” to accomplish its pur- 
pose. Maybe these fellows that want to 
hike rents would be able to find “peculiar 
circumstances,” such as the fact that they 
may have lost money on the last football 
game or the last horse race. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of 
asking the chairman a question. If you 
are going to freeze rents, say, as of 1940, is 
there anything in this bill that will pro- 
tect the owner of a property who has 
spent a great deal of money since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, in remodeling his property 
and making it more desirable? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yes; 
section 3. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In section 3 we 
make provision for the landlord’s in- 
creased costs and taxes and improve- 
ments. 

Mr. COCHRAN. You would include 
taxes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It would include all 
real-estate taxes. Certainly services will 
change from time to time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What I want to get 
at is this: I want to pass some kind of a 
bill that will protect the unfortunate 
people in the District of Columbia but at 
the same time not confiscate the prop- 
erty of any individual. The owner is en- 
titled to a reasonable profit. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the gentleman believe that the stated 
date of January 1, 1940, is a cleaner date, 
with fewer complexities, than the date 
of January 1, 1941? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; in view of the 
language in the bill, as explained by the 
chairman of the committee, which covers 
that situation, I say leave it as it is—1941. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee just one question, with the indulgence 
of the gentleman from Missouri. This 
bill was approved by the Washington 
Board of Trade; was it not? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I am not sure about 
the board of trade. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I under- 
stood that they had one of their experts 
come before your committee and finally 
agree on it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think they were 
heard. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Under 
those circumstances, does the gentleman 
think we need to be oversolicitous about 
the landlords? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, as I said 
during my formal presentation of the 
matter, the operators themselves were in 
agreement that this was a fair bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to say to the 
chairman of the committee that he has 
brought in a bill here that looks like a 
step in the right direction. Let us give it 
a chance, and then if it does not meet 
the situation. then let us change it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is what we are really trying 
to do. It has not been an easy matter 
to bring in a bill that would cover every 
objection that was raised. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The chairman of the committee asked 
that an amendment be drawn that would 
correct his situation. I have hurriedly 
drawn one. It is in rather crude lan- 
guage. If you will notice section 4, there 
are provisions made for adjustments in 
favor of the landlord and tenant, but it 
is restricted to comparable housing ac- 
commodations. In other words, if he 
can show that he has paid twice as much 
as he should have paid compared to the 
investment value of the property and the 
value of services rendered, yet under that 
section he could get no relief at all be- 
cause other housing accommodations are 
the same price. So there is no relief in 
that provision. So I think that after the 
word “is” on page 4, in line 2, where it 
says “any landlord or tenant may peti- 
tion the administrator to adjust the 
maximum-rent ceiling applicable to his 
housing accommodations on the ground 
that such maximum rent ceiling is“ 
then add this language—of course, this 
language, as I said, is quickly put to- 
gether and would have to be put in legal 
language—“is too high compared to the 
investment value of the property rented 
and the value of the services rendered”, 
whereupon the administrator may, by 
order, adjust such maximum-rent ceiling 
to provide “for a fair and reasonable 
rental.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
read his amendment again? 

Mr. PATMAN. This starts over here 
on page 3: 

Petition for adjustment. 


We leave that as it is. 


Any landlord or tenant may petition the 
Administrator to adjust the maximum-rent 
ceiling applicable to his housing accommo- 
dations on the ground that such maximum- 
rent ceiling is too high compared to the in- 
vestment value of the property rented and 
the value of the services rendered by the 
owner. 
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Then strike out down to the semicolon, 
in line 5, or in other words, from the 
word “due”, in line 2, strike out down to 
and including the semicolon in line 5, 
and continue, “whereupon the adminis- 
trator may by order adjust such maxi- 
mum-rent ceiling to provide“ —then 
strike out the rest of that paragraph and 
insert this language, “for a fair and rea- 
sonable rental.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would say to the 
gentleman from Texas that I might be 
inclined to agree to the amendment. I 
would like to say, however, I trust the 
gentleman from Michigan will withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, having 
made my protest against the hiking of 
the rents here, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
as an amendment, after the word “is”, 
in line 2, page 4, strike out the re- 
mainder of that line which is the word 
“due”, down to and including the word 
“accommodations” in line 5, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Too high 
compared to the investment value of 
the property rented and the value of 
the services rendered.” 

Then in line 7, after the word “pro- 
vide”, strike out the remainder of that 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof “for 
a fair and reasonable rental”, thereby 
making the paragraph read: 

Any landlord or tenant may petition the 
Administrator to adjust the maximum-rent 
ceiling applicable to his housing accom- 
modations on the ground that such maxi- 
mum-rent ceiling is too high compared to 
the investment value of the property and 
the value of the services rendered, where- 
upon the Administrator may by order ad- 
just such maximum-rent ceiling to provide 
for a fair and reasonable rental. 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DEWEY. You say “too high.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DEWEY. There may be cases 
where in connection with the proposed 
amendment that I was thinking of offer- 
ing they might be too low. i 

Mr.PATMAN. The other sections take 
care of that. 

Mr. DEWEY. They do prevent that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; they do. I am in 
sympathy with the landlord getting a fair 
rental, and a fair return upon his in- 
vestment and full pay for all services 
rendered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Instead of using the 
word “may” as it applies to the admin- 
istrator, would it not be well to use the 
word “shall”? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I ask unanimous 
consent to change the amendment by 
using the word “shall” instead of the 
word “may.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for a vote upon the amendment, 


Without 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman: Page 4, 
line 2, after the word “is”, strike out down 
through the word “accommodations” in line 
5 and insert “too high compared to the in- 
vestment value of the property and value 
of the services rendered”; and in line 6, after 
the word “administrator”, strike out the word 
“may” and insert the word “shall”; and in 
line 7, after the word “provide”, strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph and insert 
“for a fair and reasonable rental.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill, as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
completes the District legislation to be 
considered today. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN RENTAL TO SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 5895) to authorize 
the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board 
to allocate one-half of the income from 
certain property to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board is authorized to allo- 
cate to the Smithsonian Institution one-half 
of the net income derived after June 30, 1941, 
from the rental of the property located at 
Sixteenth and I Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C., conveyed by Annie-May Hegeman to 
the Board by deed of December 20, 1938. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill give us a 
little explanation? Iam not opposing the 
bill, but I think the matter ought to be 
explained to the House. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of tke House, this bill in- 
volves the property located at the corner 
of Sixteenth and I Streets, NW., in the 
city of Washington, which was given to 
the Library of Congress and the Smith- 
sonian Institution with a stipulation by 
the donor that the proceeds from the 
sale thereof should be equitably divided 
between the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Library of Congress. The house has 
not been sold, but it is occupied, ten- 
anted, and rents are being collected at 
the present time by the Library of Con- 
gress. The donor of the property is still 
alive and wishes that one-half of the in- 
come derived therefrom shall go pres- 
ently to the Smithsonian Institution 
rather than that the whole amount of 
the rental paid for the property should 
go to the Library of Congress. There- 
fore, the bill simply proposes to give to 
the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board authority to pay one-half of the 
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income from the property to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSER. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask whether 
the arrangement proposed in the bill is 
agreeable to both of the public institu- 
tions, namely the Library of Congress 
and the Smithsonian Institution? 

Mr. MOSER. It is, and that rentals 
heretofore and presently collected may 
be divided, it is requested of the com- 
mittee that the bill be considered ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for the present con- 


‘sideration of the bill? 


There was no objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 4 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


FIRES ON PUBLIC DOMAIN OR INDIAN 
LANDS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 633) 
to amend the Criminal Code in respect to 
fires on the public domain or Indian 
lands or on certain lands owned by the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object, the other day 
when this bill was called up it was ob- 
jected to by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. I understand it now 
meets with his approval. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
gentleman will yield, my understanding is 
that the amendments which I suggested 
to the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Toran] were in turn submitted to the 
Department of Justice. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Totan] has advised 
me by letter that there is no objection to 
those amendments. In fact, it was sug- 
gested, I believe, by the Department that 
they should be incorporated in the bill, 
and it is my understanding that they 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Kerauver]. Conse- 
quently I certainly have no objection to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct. The amendments 
he suggests will be offered as committee 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 52 of the 
Criminal Code (act of Mar. 4, 1909, sec. 62; 
35 Stat. 1098, U. S. C., title 18, sec. 106) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 52. Whoever shall willfully set on fire 
or cause to be set on fire any timber, under- 
brush, or grass or other inflammable material 
upon the public domain or upon any lands 
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owned by the United States which are in- 
cluded in a park, forest, monument, histori- 
cal park, military park, battlefield site, park- 
way, recreational area, seashore, lake shore, 
cemetery, recreational demonstration project, 
wildlife refuge, grazing district, or stock drive- 
way, or upon any land title to which was re- 
vested in the United States under the act of 
June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), or upon any land 
reconveyed to the United States under the 
act of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1179), or 
upon any lands owned by the United States 
and under the jurisdiction of the Forest Serv- 
ice or the Bureau of Animal Industry or ad- 
ministered under title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 522, 525), or 
upon any lands under contract for purchase or 
for the acquisition of which condemnation 
proceedings have been instituted under the 
act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat, 961), as amend- 
ed, or title III of the said Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, or upon any Indian reser- 
vation or lands belonging to or occupied by 
any tribe or group of Indians under authority 
of the United States, or upon any Indian 
allotment while the title to the same shall be 
held in trust by the Government, or while 
the same shall remain inalienable by the 
allottee without the consent of the United 
States, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both.” 

Sec. 2. Section 53 of the Criminal Code, as 
amended (act of June 25, 1910, sec. 6, 36 Stat, 
857; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 107), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 58. Whoever shall build a fire or cause 
a fire to be bullt in or near any forest, timber, 
or othér inflammable material upon any lands 
owned or controlled by the United States, in- 
cluding lands under contract for purchase or 
for the acquisition of which condemnation 
proceedings have been instituted under the 
act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amend- 
ed, or under title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 522, 525), any In- 
dian reservation, or lands belonging to or 
occupied by any tribe or group of Indians 
under the authority of the United States, or 
any Indian allotment while the title to the 
same shall be held in trust by the United 
States, or while the same shall remain in- 
alienable by the allottee without the consent 
of the United States, shall, before leaving said 
fire, totally extinguish the same; and whoever 
shall neglect and omit totally to extinguish 
said fire or whoever shall permit or suffer said 
fire to burn or spread beyond his control or 
whoever shall leave or suffer said fire to burn 
unattended in such places, shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than 
6 months without hard labor, or both.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “by” 
and insert “or leased by or under the partial, 
concurrent, or exclusive jurisdiction of.” 

Page 2, line 17, after the word Act“, in- 
sert “or under statutory authority for addi- 
tion to a park or wildlife refuge.” 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “or controlled 
by” and insert “controlled or leased by, or 
under the partial, concurrent, or exclusive 
jurisdiction.” 

Page 3, line 14, insert after the parenthesis, 
“or under statutory authority for addition to 
a park or wildlife refuge.” 

Amend the title. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
two additional committee amendments, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEFAUVER as a 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, after 
the word “willfully”, insert the words “and 
without authority so to do.” 

Page 2, line 23, after the words “United 
States”, insert the following: “unless an 
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allottee sets or causes to be set any fire in the 
reasonable exercise of his proprietary rights 
in the allotment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Criminal Code in 
respect to fires on the public domain or 
Indian lands or on certain lands owned or 
leased by, or under the partial, concur- 
rent, or exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


DOUBLE-CROSSING LABOR AND THE 
COUNTRY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s labor policy. if it can be 
termed that, is decidedly inconsistent as 
well as unfair, 

Every single poll that has even been 
takenon the subject shows that our 
people are overwhemingly opposed to 
the closed shop. Editorial comment and 
contact with the man on the street shows 
that our people are unalterably opposed 
to the administration’s policy of the 
granting of a monopoly of the selling of 
licenses to work to any labor organiza- 
tion or organizations. 

Although announcing that the admin- 
istration will not tolerate interference 
through strikes with the national-defense 
program, it is doing just that. The rank- 
est kind of hypocrisy, the most unfair 
and unjust practices in connection with 
labor disputes are being indulged in by 
this administration and its agencies, and 
the proof is found in the records of the 
administration itself, 

Neither the President nor Congress is 
fooling anyone. The people now know 
that this administration has deliberately 
betrayed them into the hands of labor 
dictators. They now know that that 
policy is interfering with national de- 
fense. They now know that that policy 
is costing them millions vpon millions of 
dollars in connection with national de- 
fense and they know, too, that the 
American worker is, in many instances, 
being deprived of his constitutional right 
to earn a livelihood. 

It is all very well for Congressmen to 
rise on the floor of the House, to give out 
press statements condemning this vicious, 
un-American practice. But the Con- 
gressmen who are doing that and who 
refuse to vote for legislation curing the 
evil are not fooling their constituents. 

It is all very well for us in Congress 
to charge the President with cowardice in 
dealing with John L. Lewis. It is all very 
well for us to charge Sidney Hillman and 
Madam Perkins and other Government 
officials with the most reprehensible con- 
duct. Those charges may all be true. 

But we in Congress, representatives of 
the people, cannot successfully deny the 
charge of cowardice, which has several 
times recently been hurled at us by many 
a news commentator, many an editorial 
writer, in particular the editorial in the 
Washington News, which just the other 
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day repeated its charge by the state- 
ment, referring to the action of John 
Lewis: 

And yet cowards in Congress chirp that 
now, the coal strike having been “settled” 
and the Army having moved in at Bendix, 
it may not be necessary to displease labor’s 
bosses by legislation requiring labor respon- 
sibility. They hope, they hope, they hope. 


Because the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. at Kearny, N. J., did not fol- 
low the administration’s order to dis- 
charge all of its employees who would 
not comply with the demands of the 
C. I. O., the Government seized the yards, 
thus denying to American citizens the 
right to work until they purchased a 
license of the C. I. O. 

Though a majority of the employees 
of Air Associates, Inc., at Bendix, N. J., 
do not belong to the C. I. O., the Media- 
tion Board ordered the management to 
restore to their jobs some 65 striking 
C. I. O. employees, and when the non- 
union workers used violence to keep those 
C. I. O. men from being reinstated, the 
administration sent the Army into the 
plant and put all but one—the president 
of the company—back at their old jobs. 

Colonel Jones, the Army officer who 
seized the plant, issued a statement say- 
ing that he had been instructed, and I 
quote: 

To take all steps necessary to protect work- 
ers entering and leaving the plant and, if 
necessary in their homes. 

To the extent possible under the law, no 
persons or organizations shall be permitted 
to coerce and intimidate any individual who 
desires to return to work and to continue 
to work. 


That statement is a declaration of pol- 
icy to which every patriotic citizen, 
every fair-minded workingman, every 
loyal employer, can wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe, 

But the administration itself disre- 
gards it, as did Colonel Jones by his re- 
fusal to permit the president of the com- 
pany to continue at his task because of 
the protest of the C. I. O. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Do I under- 
stand they took back all of the employees 
but Mr. Hill; that they would not take 
him back; that they shut him out? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; because the 
C. I. O. protested, Mr. Hill was thrown 
out, or, I will say, they discharged him, 
and he was not rehired. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. It is the same 
thing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. They 
would not take him back. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Is it not true 
that they had one policy for the ship- 
building company at Kearney, but instead 
of sticking to it they exactly reversed that 
policy in the case of the plant at Bendix? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman can 
judge for himself. In the case at Bendix 
they used the Army to put the C. I. O. 
boys back on the job. 

The administration did protect the 
rights of the C. I, O. workers in Air Asso- 
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ciates, but watch it and see if it does 
not throw the independent miners out of 
the soft-coal mines, give John his closed- 
shop agreement, and, in the end, compel 
every steel worker to pay tribute to John 
to fatten the C. I. O. pocketbook. 

Well might the American workingman 
shout of their pretended friend, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, “The king is dead,” 
and of John Lewis, the new overlord of 
labor, “Long live the king,” for Lewis has 
certainly up to date succeeded the Presi- 
dent as the dictator of labor policy. 

Time and again, and notably since the 
sit-down strikes of 1937, this administra- 
tion, through the Labor Department, 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board, through the National Defense 
Mediation Board, and through the courts, 
has approved of the policy of coercion and 
intimidation used by certain labor organ- 
izations and labor leaders to force Amer- 
ican citizens to purchase licenses to work. 

The administration, time and again, 
has prevented efforts in Congress to com- 
pel unions and union politicians to be- 
come responsible for their acts, to give 
an accounting of their doings, of the 
moneys which they collect, and of the 
manner in which they are spent. 

Getting back to the statement of Colo- 
nel Jones. In the shipbuilding yards at 
Kearny, the Government did not “to the 
extent possible under the law” see to it 
that— 

No person or organization shall be permit- 
ted to coerce or intimidate any individual 


who desires to return to work and to continue 
to work. 


On the contrary, in the case of the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., the 
Government asserted its power to pre- 
vent men working until they had com- 
plied with the demands of the C. I. O., 
and thus directly aided the C. I. O. to 
coerce the employees, 

What a farce for this administration 
to pretend that it is the friend of the 
workingman. 

We have not forgotten the sit-down 
strikes in Michigan. One of those strikes 
ran from the 1st day of January until 
the 12th day of June 1937, and the Goy- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, Frank 
Murphy, who was later rewarded by an 
appointment to the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court, called out the Na- 
tional Guard and the State police to ac- 
tively aid the C. I. O. in depriving thou- 
sands of men and women, citizens of 
Michigan, of their jobs. 

I wonder if Frank Murphy, as he enters 
the Supreme Court Building here in 
Washington, ever reads that legend 
carved in marble over the entrance. I 
commend it to Mr, Murphy’s perusal. It 
reads, “Equal justice under law.” 

Contrast the action of the administra- 
tion at the Air Associates, Inc., plant at 
Bendix, N. J., with its action in connec- 
tion with the coal miners’ strike. 

At the Air Associates plant at Bendix, 
a small C. I, O. minority of the employees 
went on strike and attempted, with the 
aid of an alien picket line, to stop pro- 
duction. The loyal non-C. I. O. work- 
ers maintained production. Neverthe- 
less, the Government stepped in with the 
Anoy and put the C, I. O. men back at 
work, 
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In the captive coal mine strike, the 
C. I. O. prevented production, but the 
Army did not step in. The President 
made four requests to John L. Lewis to 
restore production and John finally con- 
sented to let the mines remain open, so 
that steel might be produced, until 
the 15th day of this month. 

When John Lewis pulled 53,000 C. I. O. 
miners out because a few independent 
workers who were not members of the 
C, I. O. were in the mines, the President 
four times asked him to stop it, and when 
John did not stop it, then the President 
called him down to the White House, 
talked to him, gave him a stick of candy 
maybe, and then said, “Well, we will let 
it go to November 15.” The President is 
a big boy when he jumps on management 
and business, but when the C. I. O. talks 
to him he does not have very much to say 

I see there are two Democrats on the 
floor. It is all very well for the Members 
on the majority side to get up here and 
talk against the President and Madam 
Perkins and as so many of them do—even 
though I dare not use those words—cuss 
and damn, which of course they do not do 
except in polite and parliamentary lan- 
guage—it is all very well to criticize the 
administration and the administration’s 
policy, but what I cannot understand is, 
if they really feel that way—oh, I see two 
more Democrats are here, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman], and I see there 
is one in the Chair, that makes four—I 
stand corrected by the gentleman from 
California Mr. SHEPPARD] who holds up 
four fingers—if they really feel that way 


with the whole defense program held up 


while John Lewis defies the President and 
the Mediation Board and ali the rest of 
em. they ought to do something about 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman is 
asking me that question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Imsofar as I am 
concerned, may I say that if I had my 
way we would take John Lewis out of 
circulation right away. Does that an- 
swer the gentleman’s inquiry? 

„Mr. HOFFMAN. It is helpful, and it 
only illustrates what I am trying to say. 
When you talk to the members of the 
majority party individvally they are all 
right, but collectively, oh, boy, oh, boy, 
they are just like a bunch of kids going to 
a circus; they have only one idea, and 
that is to get their heads under the tent 
and see the elephants without any cost 
to themselves. I know the gentleman is 
sincere. But I wish the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Grsson], the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH], and others 
could persuade the erring brethren over 
-there that they are on the wrong track. 
Every single poll that has ever been taken 
show: conclusively that the people of our 
country are just sick and tired of a labor 


dictator in the person of either John. 


Lewis or Bill Green. One has a bunch 
of Communists in his organization and 
-the other a bunch of racketeers in his 
ce and folks are getting tired 
of it. 

The administration itself aided and as- 
sisted in the racketeering which was car- 
ried on during the construction of Gov- 
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ernment works when millions of dollars 
were collected by labor racketeers from 
men who wanted but to serve their coun- 
try in connection with national defense. 

In the more recent Currier case, Sidney 
Hillman admits that he used the power 
of the Government to deprive C. I. O. 
workers of their jobs, and the recoid 
shows that that conspiracy entered into 
with the A. F. of L. representatives will 
cost the Government millions of dollars. 

Why is it that the majority party does 
not do something? I know it is placing 
too much responsibility on the gentle- 
man to ask him to speak fer the majority 
side, but may I ask, why is it that the 
majority side does not take that proposi- 
tion up? Can vhe gentleman think of 
any reason? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I can answer the 
gentleman’s question insofar as my per- 
sonal opinion is concerned. I think per- 
haps the majority party takes the same 
view as the minority party. We are in- 
dividuals over here and we reserve the 
right to think for ourselves, following the 
example of the gentleman on the other 
side of the aisle. I do not see why you 
should expect any more more from our 
party than from your own party. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is in 
much the same position in his party that 
Iam in mine. They do not pay any at- 
tention very much to what either one 
of us says, no matter how good our sug- 
gestions in our own opinion might be. 

While I criticize the majority party, I 
admit we are in somewhat the same 
position over here. I recall very dis- 
tinctly that I offered an amendment one 
time which I thought would give an 
American citizen the right to work 
without being compelled to buy a license 
of some agency. I got 20 votes on the 
Republican side and I got 30 votes on 
the Democratic side and that made me 
doubt my party loyalty, for the moment, 
in view of what they said to me at the 
time. Of course, the majority is always 
right, but I appeal to those who are of 
the same opinion as I, I appeal to my 
Republican friends if I have any, that 
they accept the challenge issued last 
week by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Grsson]. Let us communicate 
with him and indicate our desire for 
some legislation which will please not 
only the people generally but the labor- 
ing men, members of the union. They 
want to get out from under these rack- 
eteers who are soaking them. Two- 
thirds of my mail dealing with this labor 
proposition comes from members of 
unions. They want to get out, they do 
not want to pay these fees; they think 
John and some of these other fellows 
are putting too high a tax on them for 
what they are getting back. 

So the Members on the majority side 
and the gentlemen on the minority side 
should get together. Never mind the 
leaders. Our leaders are all right. They 
are taking us along the road, but some of 
us sometimes think they are not travel- 
ing quite fast enough and that there are 
too many red lights, not enough green 
ones. 

I have been troubled for some time 
over whether I dare get up on the floor 
here and suggest that we be independent 


-over here on the Republican side, not 
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ignore, not go contrary to the wishes of 
our leaders, because I do not want to do 
that. Ido not r.:ognize Mr. Willkie as a 
leader; I refer to our leaders here in 
Congress. I want to be a part of the 
organization. The gentleman under- 
stands that, being a good party man. 
Yet with all of this injustice, with all this 
dirty racketeering, to which the admin- 
istration is a party, I think we ought to 
have something done now and I hope the 
gentlemen on both sides will join me. 

Just how much longer will we here in 
Congress shirk our responsibility; at- 
tempt to cover up our failure to act, by 
denouncing other guilty officials? 

If neither the majority party nor its 
leadership, nor the leadership of the mi- 
nority party will meet this responsib'lity 
by adequate, aggressive action, then let 
the individual Members of Congress ac- 
cept the challenge of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Grsson], issued on the floor 
of the House on October 30, see RECORD, 
page 8361, and communicate with him, 
form a group and insist. that now the 
people of the country get the labor legis- 
lation which the Nation needs. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. PATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHANNON] 


ds recognized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 


‘my remarks and include short quotations 


from George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Charles Francis Adams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHANNON]? 

There was no objection. 


MY ATTITUDE ON REPEAL OF THE NEU- 
TRALITY ACT 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, as I ex- 
pect within a few days to be called upon 
to cast my vote on the bill now under dis- 
cussion, as a Representative of my con- 
stituency of the fifth district of Missouri, 
I have asked the privilege of a few mo- 
ments on this floor to state the reasons 
that impel me to the decision I have made 
and the action that I will take when that 
vote is taken. Not that I believe that any 
Member of this House may need such an 
explanation of my position upon the sub- 
ject or the more fundamental one of my 
opinions about war in general as a rem- 
edy for national evils. My record here is 
well known to all of you and I believe 
you will find it consistent and outspoken. 
I have not tried to dodge or evade any of 
the issues that have been discussed here 
from time to time preliminary to what is 


-now so aptly termed the “shooting stage” 


of the discussion. The shooting, it 
seems, has begun—it is well on its way— 
but the end is not in sight, and I am 
afraid that we are going to find ourselves 
like that traditional peacemaker who saw 
the brickbats flying between two warring 
factions and butted in with his hands up, 
only to stop the bricks with his head from 
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both sides of the controversy while he 
hollered for peace. 

My opinions on war have not been hid- 
den under a bushel. They are well 
known. Nothing has changed them since 
this debate was begun. Nothing is likely 
to change them, for I am convinced that 
all history, ancient and modern, has 
demonstrated that war, as a remedy or a 
solution, has never settled anything since 
the beginning of time. The brood of wars 
is, and has always been, just more wars. 
Twenty years ago we went into a war 
with the usual catchwords—to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” It was not 
our war, but we left that bloody field of 
Europe, with its millions of corpses, in 
the foolish belief that we had really done 
something to make the world safe for 
democracy. Then, we closed our eyes 
while the war lords began to prepare for 
another and a greater war before the 
white crosses we had left behind us on 
the fields of France had begun to dim 
their brightness as reminders of what we 
had given in the blood of our youth and 
our manhood in the cause of another 
catchword—a “war to end all wars.” We 
know now that there is no war that will 
end all wars—for war is, and always has 
been, a breeder of wars. 

WE STILL HAVE OUR GREAT DESTINY TO MAINTAIN 


My opinions on the neutrality of our 
Nation, as well as on our defense, are 
as well known, and they have not been 
changed by any argument adduced by 
the war promoters since this debate 
began. Our United States stands as the 
sole free refuge of the victims of tyranny 
and despotism on this war-torn globe 
today. It is still the land of the free— 
the land that the founders of our Re- 
public proclaimed to be the symbol of 
freedom and justice when they laid the 
cornerstones of its existence. Neutrality 
was the first note sounded by those 
founding fathers, and it was uttered 
when Europe was aflame with the ter- 
rors of the Revolutionary period and 
sounded again when the Hitler of that 
day—Napoleon Bonaparte—left a grand 
army of 300,000 young soldiers of France 
to be devoured by the vultures in the 
snows of Russia. 

As a neutral nation, we still have our 
great destiny to maintain. As a par- 
ticipant in that madmen’s holocaust that 
is going on over there in Europe, we are 
being called upon to abandon the ideals 
of our fathers and rank our Nation 
among the makers of war, instead of a 
nation devoted to peace and the ways of 
peace. As the founder fathers under- 
stood and advocated a policy of neutral- 
ity, I choose to follow their judicious pre- 
cepts and their wise counsels—counsels 
that they had learned in fighting the 
very nation that we are called upon to- 
day to go out and defend to the utmost— 
“all out,” as the saying is—a nation, not 
to put too fine a point to it, that history 
has recorded as the most forgetful of 
favors and, I may add, the most blunder- 
ing in its diplomacy of any in the group 
of nations that still exist today. 

Now, understand, I have no intention 
of indulging the old political pastime of 
“pulling the lion’s tail.” As an enemy of 
Hitler and Hitlerism, America’s sympa- 
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thy goes out to her in a fight which may 
be truthfully said she blundered into.” 
We are giving her help. We have de- 
clared ourselves as her “arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” We have sent her men, ma- 
chines, ammunition, credits, support in 
the ways of her needs. And yet she is 
not satisfied, and never will be satisfied; 
and, if she runs true to her record, I am 
afraid she will not be as thankful as she 
might be for the help we have given. 
She always wants more. 

OUR CITIZENSHIP IS MAKING GREAT SACRIFICES 


But I will not go into that phase of 
the issue, except to state that, for her 
sake, we have put our own neutral na- 
tion on a war footing and our citizens 
today are making great sacrifices in our 
American ideals and our American ways 
of living to give her every help she has 
called for. But that docs not mean that 
we are to depart from all the ideals upon 
which our Republic has been founded 
and developed to become again her ally 
in a European war. In this movement 
to undermine our neutrality it is not hard 
to envision the end of many things that 
have been dear to Americans—our per- 
sonal freedoms, our ideals of peace and 
justice, our very identity as the world’s 
greatest symbol and citadel of national 
democracy. Iam not ready or willing to 
vote for any measure that will push us 
farther along the bloody paths that are 
being blazed across the fields of Europe 
and of Asia today. We do not belong 
there. 

I suppose I have been called an isola- 
tionist; it has become a custom to call 
names in these days. I do not know just 
what the word means. If it means that 
it is the prime duty of our Nation today 
to guard its own coasts, to keep its people 
from wars, to erect upon our soil the 
most ample means of defense against in- 
yaders, to protect the interests of our 
laboring men, our merchants, our farm- 
ers, our men, and our women, and our 
school children, and all the institutions 
of liberty and fraternity and knowledge 
that are dear to us on our free soil, then 
I am willing to be called an isolationist. 
But the word in the mouths of the war- 
mongers does not mean that; it is a sneer 
and an insulting sneer against our high 
ideals of patriotism. The welfare of our 
own country is one of our highest ideals, 
our supreme duty, our deepest conviction 
of the blessings of peace. If that be iso- 
lationism, make the most of it. 

I HAVE SUPPORTED EVERY REASONABLE MEASURE 


Let me not be misunderstood. In our 
policy of defense and our program of de- 
fense, I have supported every reasonable 
measure. I have never ceased to feel 
that it is our national duty, in these mad 
days of conscienceless wars, to put our 
Nation—our coasts, our armies, and our 
navies—in a condition of defense that 
will warn off any invader that aims to 
step foot on our soil. I am against all in- 
vaders. I do not like the word. An 
invader is one, whether man or nation, 
who takes what does not belong to him 
or it, and who has no respect for the 
rights of his neighbor or the peace of any 
country. I hope that every invader will 
be repelled, whether that invader has 
designs on England, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Greece, Poland, Syria, Norway, 
Switzerland, France, Russia, Ireland, or 
Finland. And if any should ever attempt 
to invade our own land, I want to see it 
armed in defense from coast to coast, 
upon the seas and upon the land, and in 
shape to meet the foe at the very thresh- 
olds of his nefarious enterprises. 

Now I have spoken about the ideals of 
our free Republic. If that is too general a 
term, let me recall at this time the voices 
of those who have given more eloquent 
utterance of what those ideals were, are, 
and as I hope they will continue to be. I 
recently reread a speech delivered by 
Charles Francis Adams in 1898 before the 
Lexington, Mass., Historical Society on 
the tracks of our forefathers. Charles 
Francis Adams, of the distinguished 
Adams family, was in my younger days 
almost a “Towney” of mine in Kansas 
City where he had great financial inter- 
ests. He helped to build up the great 
cattle industry in Kansas City, and his 
investments there in the stockyards and 
in the real-estate market were heavy. 
He was a man of substance, with the 
blood of great patriotic pioneers in his 
veins. 

WHERE ARE THE IDEALS OF THE FOUNDERS 

TODAY? 

In that speech, Mr. Adams, who was a 
scholarly man, quoted James Russell 
Lowell, poet and Ambassador, as saying, 
in answer to a question asked him by a 
French historian and statesman, Guizot, 
as to “how long the Republic of the 
United States might be expected to last,” 
that “It would last so long as the ideals of 
its founders continue dominant.” I could 
adopt that saying of James Russell Lowell 
as my text for what I have to say to you 
on this occasion. Where, may I ask, are 
the ideals of the founders today? Have 
they lasted? Are they in imminent dan- 
ger? Has the time come when they are 
no longer, as he termed it “dominant” in 
the councils of the Nation? Let us turn 
back briefly the pages of our history. 

But let me, before I pass to that phase 
of my remarks, recall to you a sort of 
prophecy that Charles Francis Adams 
himself made in a letter to Carl Schurz 
explaining some themes in his historical 
speech that had been called in question. 
Adams was opposed to what was called 
in those days the doctrine of imperialism. 
It was under that doctrine we first stuck 
our necks out across the ocean, you will 
remember. Adams said: 

There has, it seems to me, been a great deal 
of idle “duty, mission, and call” talk on the 
subject of our recent acquisition of islands 
beyond the seas and the necessity of adopting 
some policy, commonly described as imperial, 
in dealing with them. The policy, in the 
minds of most people who favor it, seems to 
be indirectly modeled on the policy hereto- 
fore so successfully pursued by Great Britain, 
It involves the abandonment or reversal of 
all the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment since its origin and of the foreign policy 
we have heretofore pursued. This, I submit, 
is absolutely unnecessary. Another and sub- 
stitute policy, purely American, as contradis- 
tinguished from the European or British pol- 
icy, can be readily formulated, based both on 
our cardinal political principles and our for- 
eign experiences, 


Now, I suppose, if the word had been 
invented then, Charles Francis Adams 
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would have been termed an isolationist, 
because he advocated an essentially 
American policy in our foreign affairs and 
an adherence to the cardinal principles 
upon which the Nation was founded. 
Charles Francis Adams was a big busi- 
nessman—he was a descendant of a fam- 
ily that had helped to shape those car- 
dinal principles, and his patriotism was 
beyond question. What were those car- 
dinal principles that he referred to? 

OUT OF FASHION TO QUOTE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


I suppose it has become out of fashion 
to quote that man, George Washington, 
on foreign policy, in these days. He was 
only the man who won our freedom in 
the field and rooted it in the Constitu- 
tion and upheld it at all times as our first 
President. I know that he is regarded 
as rather out of date and that books 
have been written about him, “debunking 
Washington,” I believe they have been 
called. But still his good sense has 
never been questioned, nor his patriotic 
statesmanship. At the risk, therefore, 
of having time called on me, let me re- 
call that famous message he left with his 
contemporaries in his farewell address. 

Referring to the wars then raging in 
Europe he said: 


After deliberate examination of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied 
that our country, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, had a right to take, and 
was bound in duty and intent to take, a neu- 
tral position. Having taken it, I determined, 
as far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance, and 
firmness. * * * The duty of holding a 
neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
anything more, from the obligation which 
justice and humanity impose on every na- 
tion, in cases in which it is free to act, to 
maintain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity toward all other nations, 


To which he added that oft-quoted in- 
junction: 


Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none or a very remote relation, 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essen- 
tially foreign to our concerns. Our 
detached and distant relation invites us to 
pursue a different course. * * * Why 
forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
tion? Why quit our own to stand upon for- 
eign soil? Why, by interweaving our des- 
tiny with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice? * * * It is our true 
policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world. 


But, we are told, that was another day 
and the counsels of Washington have 
been outmoded. Is there, I may ask, 
another day for the principles enunci- 
ated so clearly in that address, with the 
destiny of the country he loved and 
fought for in his vision of the future? 
Have the interests of humanity, freedom, 
justice, and peace that he advocated been 
outmoded? 


JEFFERSON OUTMODED AND PRECEPTS FORGOTTEN 


Let me recall the voice of another great 
statesman of that period and one of the 
founding fathers. Perhaps he, too, has 
been outmoded and his precepts forgot- 
ten. He had a right to speak and to fore- 
cast the destiny of his country. He had 
declared its independence in an immor- 
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tal document. In his Presidential years 
he had peacefully extended the borders 
of the Nation to the Pacific and by the 
wisdom of his policy, without shedding 
a drop of American blood, he had added 
the backgrounds of all the great Western 
States of this Union. I refer, as you 
know, to Thomas Jefferson, the apostle 
of democracy, the idealist of the Repub- 
lic, the founding father who saw farther 
into the future than any statesman of 
his time. Let me recall his voice once 
more, before we depart on the hazardous 
journey that the repeal of this neutrality 
bill will entail. 


Never has so much false arithmetic been 
employed on any subject— 


Said Jefferson— 


as that which has been employed to persuade 
nations that it is their interest to go to war. 
Were the money which it has cost to gain, at 
the close of a long war, a little town, or a 
little territory, the right to cut wood here or 
to catch fish there, expended in improving 
what they already possess, in making roads, 
opening rivers, building ports, improving the 
arts, and finding employment for their idle 
labor, it would render them much stronger, 
much wealthier, and happier. 


IT SHOULD BE OUR ENDEAVOR TO CULTIVATE PEACE 
And again: 


As to myself, I love peace and I am anxious 
that we should give the Old World another 
useful lesson by showing to them other modes 
of punishing injuries than by war, which is 
as much a punishment to the punisher as to 
the sufferer, I love the proposal advocated of 
cutting off all communication with the nation 
which conducts itself so atrociously. This 
you will say may bring on war. If it does, we 
will meet it like men; but it may not bring 
on war and then the experience will be a 
happy one. * * * It should be our en- 
deavor to cultivate the peace and the friend- 
ship of every nation, even of that which has 
injured us most, when we shall have carried 
our point against her. * * * The happi- 
ness and prosperity of our citizens, I believe, 
is the only legitimate object of any govern- 
ment, and not the slaughter of men and the 
devastation of the countries placed under 
their care, in the gratification of angry pas- 
sions or the pride of administrators. 


At this point I cannot refrain from 
calling to your attention another letter of 
Jefferson's but little known, written to a 
distinguished clerical dignitary of the 
Catholic Church, whose friendship and 
admiration he had won while he himself 
was an Ambassador in Paris for the 
American Government. It was a long 
and affectionate letter written after he 
had received a letter for the Archbishop 
of Baltimore in this country advising him 
that the Papal Nuncio, Cardinal Dugnani, 
had made some inquiries about his friend 
Thomas Jefferson and his family. It was 
dated from Monticello, February 14, 1818, 
and in it Jefferson referred to the down- 
fall of Napoleon, the— 
tiger who had revelled so long in the blood 


and spoils of Europe and who was now expiat- 
ing his crimes on the rock of St. Helena. 


After congratulating his papal corre- 
spondent on the deliverance of Europe 
from its long siege of suffering, Jefferson 
said: 

Having been, like him, entrusted with the 
happiness of my country, I feel the blessing 
of resembling him in no other point. I have 
not caused the death of five or ten millions 
of human beings, the devastation of other 
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countries, the depopulation of my own, the 
destruction of its liberties, nor its foreign 
subjugation. On the contrary, I have the 
consolation to reflect that during the period of 
my administration not a drop of the blood of 
a single fellow citizen was shed by the sword 
of war or of the law, and that after cherish- 
ing 8 years of their peace and prosperity I 
laid down their trust of my own accord and 
in the midst of their blessings and impor- 
tunities to continue in it. But beginning to 
be sensible of the effect of age, I feared that 
its infirmities might injure their interests 
and believed the example would be salutary 
against inveteration in office, and I now enjoy 
in retirement the comfort of their good-will 
and of a conscience calm and without re- 
proach. I have thus, my dear Cardinal, given 
you the information you have requested, and 
nothing but your request could have justified 
so much egoism. 


Here in a tribute from a distinguished 
dignitary of the church we have evidence 
of the approval of Jefferson’s policies of 
peace and national happiness that we are 
so often in these days urged to forget as 
of another and bygone day. But let 
me bring another witness of Jefferson’s 
wisdom and national ideals to the stand— 
a witness of a later date, but one who 
gave voice when our own Nation was in 
its great hour of peril. I refer to none 
other than Abraham Lincoln. In one of 
the debates between Lincoln and Douglas, 
Lincoln, in reply to a statement made by 
Douglas, said: 

I am fighting this fight in the Jeffersonian, 
Washingtonian, Madisonian way. 


I have named them in the order that 
Lincoln had named them in his debate. 
Jefferson headed the list; Jefferson, the 
idealist of independence; Washington, 
the victor of independence; Madison, the 
conservator of independence, Was Jef- 
ferson, do you imagine, an outmoded 
statesman in Lincoln’s opinion? Did the 
Great Emancipator hesitate to name him 
as the founder of the ideals of peace and 
freedom and union for which Lincoln was 
battling? Let me but add the thought 
that the fight we are making today for 
peace and neutrality and the safety of 
our American citizenship links the name 
of Lincoln with the triumvirate of found- 
ing statesmen that he quoted in support 
of his Civil War policies. 

Have such counsels as these been out- 
moded? What nation, I may ask, has 
given us more cause of injury in the 
past than the very nation we are aiding 
today with our material help—our “arse- 
nals of democracy”? She fought two 
wars against us; she burned our Capitol; 
she tried her best to disrupt our Union 
in the Civil War, and we have forgotten 
and forgiven all that. She called to us 
for help and we have generously re- 
sponded—and will continue to do so. 
But not, I hope, by plunging our own 
country into that maelstrom of slaughter 
or by sending our young men abroad to 
lie at the last beneath those forgotten 
white crosses that mark our last venture 
in a war in which we received but scant 
and grudging thanks for our help, I 
believe that Britain expects too much of 
us. Far more, in fact, than she herself 
gave us when our own Nation stood in 
the same dire peril that she stands to- 
day. Let me quote a paragraph or two 
from a speech of Charles Sumner, a 
friend of Britain, delivered in the United 
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States Senate when that body was de- 
bating the Alabama claims—and I recall 
his voice only for the purpose of showing 
that Britain’s help was not forthcoming 
in days when we needed it most: 


AMERICA HAS NO APOLOGIES TO MAKE l 
There can be no doubt— 


Said Sumner— 


that we received from England incalculable 
wrong—greater, I have often said, than was 
ever before received by one civilized power 
from another short of unjust war, I do not 
say this in bitterness but in sadness. There 
can be no doubt that through English com- 
plicity our carrying trade was transferred to 
Taglish bottoms, our foreign commerce sacri- 
ficed, while our loss was England’s gain, This 
terrible complicity began with the wrongful 
recognition of rebel belligerence, under whose 
shelter pirate ships were built and supplies 
sent forth. All this at the very moment of 
our mortal agony, in the midst of a struggle 
for national life, and it was done in support of 
rebels whose single declared object of separate 
existence as a nation was slavery. 


How much would not Britain’s neu- 
trality have helped us in that day? But 
she went almost all out for the cause of 
the disunionists. Like Mr. Sumner, I do 
not recall that action in bitterness but in 
sadness. We forgave much. We did, 
after all, extend the hand across the 
seas. We remained neutral even whene 
her invading armies went into Ireland, 
We made no national protest when her 
friend and ally, the Turk, wiped out that 
ancient Christian nation, Armenia. 
When a few decades ago she came across 
the seas with delegations to tell us that 
her war with Germany was lost if we did 
not come to her help, we sent our Army 
and our Navy to her help. And today 
we are steeping our Nation in an indebt- 
edness that will be a burden to many 
future generations to carry on our all- 
out efforts to save her from invasion and 
destruction, 

I think we are doing our share and 
more. America has no apologies to make 
for our efforts to maintain a military 
neutrality and to still keep our Repub- 
lic—our last democracy—free to help ad- 
just the tangled affairs of the world after 
the slaughter is over. We do not belong 
over there. And I may say that I myself 
have no apologies to make as a Member 
of this House and as a representative of 
a constituency that I know is opposed to 
war, because I have consistently opposed 
the war trends, been in season and out a 
Frater ct war and an advocate of neu- 
trality. I need not add that I expect to 
cast my vote, for continued neutrality 
and to keep my voice attuned against all 
measures that may tend to plunge our 
people into those senseless wars abroad. 
At home we will take care of ourselves, 
and I have no illusions about invasion, 
But if it should come, we will, in the 
words of Jefferson, “meet it like men,” 
and be prepared to meet it. We have not 
reached that state of self-defense when 
we can say with assurance that we are 
yet so prepared. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LELAND M, 
Forp] is recognized for 10 minutes. 
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COMMUNISM AMONG GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have before me a copy of the New York 
Times of October 29, 1941. Two leading 
stories which appear on the front page of 
this newspaper tell a sordid tale. In the 
one instance it is announced that the 
recommendations of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board will not be bind- 
ing. In that case it is John L. Lewis 
who stands before this Government 
agency. But turn now to the other in- 
stance in the adjoining column and mark 
the contrast. Here the recommenda- 
tions of the National Defense Mediation 
Béard are binding. In fact, it is an- 
nounced that an officer of the United 
States Army will be on hand to enforce 
the recommendations of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. You may be 
sure that John L. Lewis is not the one 
whose acts are to be performed under 
the supervision of an officer in the United 
States Army. It is the Air Associates 
plant at Bendix, N. J., where the Gov- 
ernment of the United States becomes 
bold. The Air Associates plant is a rela- 
tively small industrial concern engaged 
in manufacturing indispensable parts for 
airplanes. Because it is a business in- 
stitution, the Air Associates’ concern is 
dealt with in a manner which this ad- 
ministration has reserved for business 
alone. When the allegedly sovereign 
Government of the United States stands 
in the presence of John L. Lewis, it 
entreats, it vacillates, it all but behaves 
as an abject coward. 

I want to know how long the C. I. O. 
and its fuehrer, John L. Lewis, are to 
take precedence over the United States 
Government. I want to know how long 
our Government itself is to remain in- 
fested with the stooges of the C. I. O. and 
every brand of radicalism that militates 
against the American system of democ- 
racy and free enterprise. What does 
this administration propose to do about 
the 1,124 Government employees whose 
names were recently submitted by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Digs] to the 
Attorney General? è 

A few nights ago one Richard T. 
Frankensteen walked out of the White 
House and announced that the Chief EX- 
ecutive had promised full support of the 
Defense Mediation Board’s decision in the 
labor dispute at Air Associates, Inc. 
Bendix, N. J. 

Who is this Richard T. Frankensteen? 
Among otker things, he is the head of 
the aviation division of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, a C. I. O. 
affiliate. But let us take a look at some 
of the sworn testimony concerning 
Frankensteen which has become a part 
of the record of the Dies committee. 

When William C. McCuistion, a former 
Communist, appeared before the Dies 
committee, he was asked, “Is Franken- 
steen known in party circles as a Com- 
munist?” McCuistion’s reply was “Yes.” 
(Dies hearings, p. 6742.) 

When Maurice Malkin appeared as a 
witness before the Dies committee, he 
stated under oath that the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ union was controlled at 
the time by the Communist Party, hook, 
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line, and sinker, in the persons of Wynd- 
ham Mortimer and Richard T. Franken- 
steen. (Dies hearings, p. 5768.) 

When the president of the automobile 
union himself appeared before the Dies 
committee, he—Homer Martin—gave 
sworn testimony to the effect that Rich- 
ard Frankensteen had entered into a 
deal with the Communist Party in order 
to obtain the party’s backing for his 
political ambitions in the automobile 
union. (Dies hearings, p. 2688.) 

We know from the pages of the Daily 
Worker itself that Richard T. Franken- 
steen was a delegate in 1939 to the an- 
nual congress of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy. The Dies com- 
mittee found unanimously that the 
League for Peace and Democracy was 
a “front” for the Communist Party. 

I could proceed at great length with 
the record of this man Frankensteen, 
but I think that is enough to give mean- 
ing to his threat this week to bring about 
a five-State stoppage of production in the 
entire aircraft industry of those States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
get in his remarks Frankensteen’s state- 
ment, when the Mediation Board made 
that statement about the Bendix case, 
that— 

The National Defense Mediation Board 
“can go to hell” if troops are used to break 
the strike of the airplane workers in the 
2 N. J., plant of Aircraft Association, 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. No; I did not 

have that in there, 
ae HOFFMAN. Well, I will supply 
that. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. If it is part 
of the record, I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

I do not know precisely where Frank- 
ensteen’s meanderings here and there in 
the radical movement have brought him 
at the present moment. Nor do I care 
just what shade cf pink or red best de- 
scribes him at present. I do know that his 
past record, on the basis of sworn testi- 
mony and documentary evidence, makes 
him a person wholly unfitted to have at 
his mercy the decision as to whether or 
not this country is to he allowed to 
produce aircraft in five States. 

Going back to the decision the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board in the 
case of the Air Associates, Inc., I 
want to give a part of the record of 
some of the men who handed down that 
decision on behalf of the United States 
Government, and which decision has 
been turned over to the United States 
Army for enforcement. I shall refer 
especiaily to one William L. Nunn, chair- 
man of the State Mediation Board of 
New Jersey, and to one Frank P. Gra- 
ham, chairman of the panel of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board which 
handled the Air Associates’ case. 

Both Graham and Nunn have long 
records—very long records—of affiliation 
with subversive organizations. I shall 
show that their records indicate that they 
are the type of men now infesting polit- 
ical office whose devotion to this or that 
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brand of social revolution is such that 
they are incapable of handling American 
problems in an American fashion in this 
period of grave national stress. 

William L. Nunn's record is as fol- 
lows: 

Nunn is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the League for Mutual Aid, 
On this organization’s letterhead there is 
featured Lenin’s own definition of com- 
munism: 


From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need. 


erving with Nunn in this organization 
are Communists and various shades of 
radicals, among them the avowed Com- 
munist Party woman leader, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn. 

Nunn is a member of the National 
Committee of the International Juridi- 
cal Association. This outfit is one of the 
two juridical organizations which have 
been set up by and are controlled 
completely by the Communist Party. I 
could give voluminous evidence to prove 
this beyond any possibility of dispute. 
I merely cite the names of publicly 
avowed members of the Communist 
Party who serve with William L. Nunn 
in this Communist Party front. Among 
them are the following: Leo Gallagher, 
who has run for office on the ticket of the 
Communist Party in the State of Cali- 
fornia; David J. Bentall, who has run for 
office on the ticket of the Communist 
Party in the State of Illinois; Isaac E. 
Ferguson, a charter member of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States; and 
Yetta Land, State chairman of the Com- 
munist Party in Ohio. In addition to 
these publicly avowed members of the 
Communist Party, there are others who 
have been identified before the Dies com- 
mittee as party members. Among the 
latter are John P. Davis, Communist sec- 
retary of the National Negro Congress; 
Joseph R. Brodsky, Communist attorney 
for numerous party organizations; and 
Maurice Sugar, Detroit Communist at- 
torney who is chief ccunsel for the United 
Automobile Workers of America, 

We next find William L. Nunn as a 
sponsor for the Consumers’ National 
Federation. Serving with Nunn in this 
Communist-front organization are such 
publicly avowed members of the Com- 
munist Party as Israel Amter, New York 
State chairman of the Communist 
Party; Grace Hutchins, treasurer of the 
Communist Party’s election campaign 
committee; and Rose Nelson, district or- 
ganizer of the Communist Party in New 
York. 

William L. Nunn was also a sponsor 
of Consumers’ Union. Serving with him 
in that Communist-front organization 
were such well-known Communists as 
Robert W. Dunn, Kate Crane Gartz, 
Grace Lumpkin, and Anna Louise 
Strong. 

I have in my possession three articles 
which William L. Nunn wrote for a pub- 
lication called Labor Age. This was 
the magazine of the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Labor Action. William L. Nunn 
was not only a contributor to this or- 
ganization’s magazine; he specifically 
endorsed the organization itself. Let me 
read to you the organization’s own state- 
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ment of its purpose as printed on its let- 
terhead: 

It aims to inspire the workers to take 
control of industry and government, abol- 
ish the present capitalist system and build 
a workers’ republic, 


Furthermore, Nunn was a member of a 
conference which gathered under the 
auspices of the now defunct Brookwood 
Labor College. In one of its own reports 
Brookwood Labor College boasted of its 
graduates in the following manner: 

Be it said to Brookwood’s credit that it 


has not manufactured any Republicans or 
Democrats. 


It boasted further that of its 43 grad- 
uates who had entered the field of labor 
organization, 31 of them were Commu- 
nists. Nunn’s own words are recorded, 
in part, in the printed proceedings of the 
Brookwood College gathering. He is 
quoted as saying: 

There are three programs possible in the 
South. The Communist program is being 
worked out. You can learn a tremendous 
amount from Communist tactics. In Gas- 
tonia I found an enormous number of work- 
ers talking about unionism, meaning com- 
munism. The big thing to them was that 
the Communist leaders were still there, and 
that “they are getting nothing out of it for 
themselves.” i 


These matters of public record are, I 
think, enough to determine whether or 
not William L. Nunn is fitted by his 
views and associations to occupy the im- 
portant and strategic post of chairman 
of the State Mediation Board of New 
Jersey. Is it any wonder that men of 
his stamp are utilizing their Government 
posts in this national emergency in order 
to advance their own conceptions of so- 
cial revolution? Is it any wonder that 
patriotic American businessmen who are 
committed to our system of democratic 
government and free enterprise find it 
difficult if not impossible to submit to the 
outrageous decisions of men like Nunn, 
who are bent upon the establishment of 
a workers’ republic run by and for a lit- 
tle group of labor radicals and rack- 
eteers? 

I now turn my attention to the record 
of Frank P. Graham, chairman of the 
panel which heard the case of the Air 
Associates, Inc. 

I hold in my hand here the documen- 
tary proof of Frank P. Graham’s affilia- 
tion with the following front organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party: American 
League for Peace and Democracy, 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, Committee for Boycott Against 
Japanese Aggression, American Commit- 
tee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom, Medical Bureau American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, Medical Bureau 
and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy, Coordinating Com- 
mittee to Lift the Embargo, International 
Labor Defense, American Committee for 
Protection of the Foreign Born. 

While it is true that many innocent 
persons have been duped into joining or 
supporting the front organizations of the 
Communist Party, it can hardly be al- 
leged that Frank P. Graham comes with- 
in that category. For many years, Dr, 
Graham has been a close student of 
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political and social movements. It is 
unthinkable that he could be duped by 
the Communist tactics that are famil- 
iar to superficial students, not to men- 
tion those who have made a lifetime 
study of such things. 

I point out that Dr. Graham has as- 
sociated himself with not less than 10 
front organizations of the Communist 
Party. To that extent, he has aided the 
Communist cause in this country. I do 
not charge that Graham is a Communist 
in the sense that he holds a party mem- 
bership card or definitely subscribes to 
the party’s program. I simply let his 
record speak for itself, and I assert that 
no man would be allowed to hold office 
in this Government for 1 minute if he 
had a record of affiliation with 10 Nazi 
or Fascist front organizations. In fact, 
no man would be entrusted with han- 
dling the important relations between 
labor and management if he had ever 
belonged to one Nazi front organization. 
Why then must we continue to turn the 
handling of these highly important rela- 
tions over to men who have long records 
of affiliation with Communist front or- 
ganizations? As long as we do so, just 
so long will this Government be guilty 
of the disgraceful discrimination which 
is plainly set forth in these two stories 
of yesterday’s New York Times: The 
story of John L. Lewis whom the Gov- 
eernment is afraid to coerce even for the 
safety of our country; and the story of 
Air Associates, Inc., whom the Govern- 
ment is prepared to coerce into com- 
pliance with outrageous decisions drawn 
by men who are working for social revo- 
lution. 

I say that it .s a striking thing to be- 
hold what the employees of Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc., did when the little handful 
of strikers entered the plant under the 
supervision of the United States Army 
yesterday evening. The overwhelming 
majority of the plant’s employees were 
not on strike and they were patriotically 
bitter toward the handful of disrupters 
who seemed to be the only concern of 
the United States Government. In their 
resentment at the outrageous course of 
action followed by the National Defense 
Mediation Board and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union, the entire staff 
of the plant’s employees, numbering over 
600, walked out as the strikers walked in. 

The time has come for mcre of us to 
call a halt to the radical and racketeer- 
ing leaders of the labor unions, and to 
demand the prompt removal from Goy- 
ernment office of their allies who have 
infiltrated into official positions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, November 4, 1841, at 12%0’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 
4, 1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
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amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 


CoMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Patents under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Fritz G. LaN HAN will hold hearings on 
trade-marks (H. R. 102) beginning Tues- 
day, November 4, 1941, at 10 a. m. 

The hearings on trade-marks (H. R. 
102) scheduled for Tuesday, November 4, 
1941, have been postponed for Wednes- 
day, November 12, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


There will be a meeting of th: Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, November 4, 1941, on H. R. 5336, to 
hear Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Wednesday, November 5, 1941, 
at 10:30 a. m., to begin hearings on the 
project for the improvement of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa Rivers, Ala. and Ga. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee ou. the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Thursday, November 6, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider House Joint Resolu- 
tion 242, to authorize the Maritime Com- 
mission to sell or charter vessels of the 
laid-up fleet, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the proposed resolution 
is to add a new section to the joint reso- 
lution passed in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress suspending, 510 (g) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, during the present 
European war, and for other purposes, 
approved May 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 216), 
Public Resolution No 74, the new section 
in the resolution proposed reading as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. During the nationai emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, the 
Maritime Commission may, with the approval 
of the President, and notwithstanding any 
provision of law contrary hereto or ircon- 
sistent herewith, sell or charter not more than 
— vessels (in the aggregate) transferred 
to the Commission by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to the government of any nation 
not a belligerent nation at the time of the 
enactment of this section, with or without 
competitive bidding, advertisement, or re- 
strictions on the use thereof, upon such 
terms and conditions as thc Commission may 
deem necessary or desirable for the protec- 
tion of the public interest. 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 

H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 

oses, 

H. R 5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 


A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Hon. CHARLES Kramer, of California, 
chairman, will hold hearings Monday, 
November 10, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
1015, House Office Building, on H. R. 
5879, a bill to amend the Nationality Act 
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of 1940 for the clarification of dual-citi- 
zenship status of certain persons. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1031. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend section 3 (a) of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 2, 1939 (53 Stat. 800), 
so as to transfer the administration of the 
Naval Supply Depot, Oakland, to the com- 
mandant, twelfth naval district“; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1032. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $20,629 for the Post Office Department 
for domestic air mail service for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1942 (H. Doc. No 420); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1033. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $2,500,000 (H. Doc. No, 421); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1034. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1942, amounting to $1,000,000, for 
the Lands Division of the Department of 
Justice (H. Doc. No. 422); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1035. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1942, amounting to $305,720, and a 
draft of a proposed provision pertaining to 
an existing appropriation for the fiscal year 
1941 (H. Doc. No. 423); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1036. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill for the relief of Miss Etta A. 
Thompson, junior clerk-typist, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Franklin, Tenn; to 
the Committee and Claims. 

1037. \ ‘etter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to reserve certain public domain 
lands in California and Nevada for the use 
and benefit of the Indians of Fort Mojave 
Reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

1038. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to correct an undesirable situation 
with respect to several acts authorizing ap- 
propriation of national forest receipts for 
purchase of lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1039. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for the posthumous appointment to 
commissioned grade of certain enlisted men 
and the posthumous promotion of certain 
commissioned officers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1040. A lette from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 7 (a) of the act of May 21, 
1920 (41 Stat, 613), as amended by section 
601 of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 417), 
to authorize interdepartmental procurement 
by contract; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1041. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
strengthen the defens.s of the Territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1042. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
its report covering its operations for the sec- 
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ond quarter of 1941 and for the period from 
the organization of the Corporation on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932, to June 80, 1941 (H. Doc. No. 
425); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 

1043. A letter from the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, United States War Veterans, transmit- 
ting the proceedings of the stated convention 
of the Forty-third National Encampment of 
the United Spanish War Veterans, held in 
Omaha, Nebr., August 17 to 21, 1941, which is 
submitted in accordance with the Public Res- 
olution No. 126, Seventy-first Congress, ap- 
proved March 2. 1931, for printing as a House 
document (H Doc No. 430); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations 

1044. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $13,435,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, for the War Department, 
for flood control, general (H. Doc. No. 424); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1045. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a copy of a survey 
report for the Los Angeles River watershed 
(H. Doc. No, 426); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed with il- 
lustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on the Territories. 
H. R. 4053. A bill to authorize the incor- 
porated city of Ketchikan. Alaska, to under- 
take certain public works and for such pur- 
pose to issue bonds in a sum not exceeding 
$250,000; with amendment (Rept. No. 1376), 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Terri- 
tories. H. R. 5007. A bill to permit 15-round 
championship boxing bouts in the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawali; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1377). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 5870. A bill to 
amend section 24 of the Immigration Act of 
February 5, 1917; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1378). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H. R. 5944. A bill to grant relief to certain 
producers of cotton whose 1941 crop was sub- 
stantially reduced because of excessive rain- 
fali, boll-weevil infestation, or other natural 
causes, by providing means whereby such 
producers may purchase for resale cotton 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R. 5945. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with 
respect to the use of waters of the Republican 
River base; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 5946. A bill relating to the cotton 
acreage allotment under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, in certain 
irrigated areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 5947. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 5948, A bill to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act so as i- provide for reapportion- 
ment of the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory cf Haiwaii and to create districts from 
which saiu representatives shall be elected, 
and to authorize the said legislature to pro- 
vide for reapportionment within each county 
of the membership of the senate of said 
legislature and to create districts from which 
said senators shall be elected; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 5949. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide for 
the regulation of the sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles enagaged in transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and fcreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAMSPECEK: 

H. R. 5950. A bill for the relief of certain 
claimants who suffered losses and sustained 
damages as the result of the campaign car- 
ried out by the Federal Government for the 
eradicaticn of the Mediterranean fruitfly in 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr LELAND M. FORD: 

H. Con. Res. f4. House concurrent resolu- 
tion requesting the President to take ap- 
propriate action in order to prevent inter- 
ference with the national-defense program 
by labor leaders who do not represent the 
rank and file of American labor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H. Res. 331. Resolution to create a select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
to determine living conditions of our senior 
citizens, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee-on Rules. 

By Mr. DOWNS: 

H. Res. 332. Resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate shortages of ma- 
terials among small industries, methods of 
curtailment, and means of insuring an ade- 
quate supply; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 5951. A bill for the relief of William 

Beyer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. HILL of Washington: 

H. R. 5952. A bill for the relief of R. D. 

Rovig; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 5953. A bill for the relief of Paul 

Barrere; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. McKEOUGH: 

H. R. 5954. A bill for the relief of Florence 
Chumley; to tae Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 5955. A bill for the relief of Harold 
W. Burch and Lucille M. Burch; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 5956. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Craig; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 5957. A bill to provide compensation 
for Mrs. Marion Yarnott, for injuries sus- 
tained by her in a collision between a United 
States mail truck and a car in which she was 
riding as a passenger on May 23, 1940, in 
Venice, Calif., and to appropriate money 
therefor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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1995. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
General Welfare Center, No. 150, Spring- 
field, Ohio, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the Federal So- 
cial Security Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1996. Also, petition of the Bronx Center, 
No. 6, of G. W. F., New York City, N. Y. 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the Federal Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1997. Also, petition of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, State Council of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the General Welfare Act, House bill 1410; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1998. Also, petiticn of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Lakeland, State of Florida, pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to construction of a ship canal 
across Florida; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1999. Also, petition of the Alabama State 
Defense Council, Montgomery, Ala., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to the National Neutrality Act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2000. Also, petition of the International 
Federation, affiliated with Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, New York City, 
N. Y. petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to rent control; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2001. Also, petition of the International 
Federation, affiliated with Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, New York City, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to ceiling on wages; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2002. Also, petition of the National Mari- 
time Union of America, New York, N. Y., pe- 
titioning consideration ot their resolution 
with reference to foreign affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


Pe ee 


SENATE | 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the Light of growing 
knowledge, the Mystery of sorrow and of 
suffering, whose redemptive qualities do 
but enrich the world: Let the small trials 
that abide, the storms that flash and pass, 
the bright mood and the dark alike—let 
them be ours because we are Thine. 

We know the rapture of discovery and 
achievement, the bliss, the pain which 
only love can bring; and now we pause 
to bless Thee for the strivings through 
which the higher peace is won, for the 
confusions out of which a beauteous 
order springs, for the trials that educate 
us, for the evils against which we fight to 
the unifying of our purpose, that our 
wayward wills may be subdued to one 
harmonious accord. 

We pray Thee for Thy special guidance 
in the days that lie ahead. Let truth 
prevail and justice reign in all the world, 
and, though the hills sleep on in their 
eternity, quicken Thou us by the message 
of the olden time that “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
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We ask it in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request ot Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, November 3, 1941, was 
dispensed with, ani the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA— 
CREDENTIALS 


Mr. SMITH presented the credentials 
of Burnet R. Maysank, duly chosen by 
the qualified electors of the State of 
South Carolina a Senator from that 
State for the unexpired term of James 
F. Byrnes, resigned, beginning on the 
5th day of November 1941, which were 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 30th day of 
September 1941, BURNET R. MAYBANK was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of South Carolina a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate of 
the United States for the unexpired term of 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, resigned, beginning on 
the 5th day of November 1941. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, Bur- 
NET R. MAYBANK, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Columbia, this 3d day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1941. 

By the Governor. 

[SEAL] BURNET R. MAYBANK, 

Governor of South Carolina. 
W. P. BLACKWELL, 
Secretary of State. 


CALL CF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin lass Overton 
Bailey Green Peace 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hatch Rosier 
Barkley Herring Russell 
Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Bridges Hughes Smith 

rown Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Jobnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chavez Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo, McFarland Van Nuys 
Connally McKellar Wallgren 
Danaher McNary Walsh 
Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Murdock White 
Doxey Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris Willis 
George Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr, REYNOLDS], the 
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Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmaTH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. SPENCER] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs] and the Senator from 
5 [Mr. Reep] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Petitions of several citizens of the United 
States, praying that the United States keep 
out of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Memorials of several citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against modification of 
the Neutrality Act; to the table. 

A resolution of the District of Columbia 
Control of the Controllers’ Institute of Amer- 
ica, favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the assessment against employers 
in the District of unemployment-compensa- 
tion taxes under a merit-rating plan such as 
has been adopted in the State of Wisconsin; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
James P. Gooch, of Edgewater, Md., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to merge the 
Postal Telegraph Co. and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. so as to protect the pensions 
of retired employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 


A petition, numerously signed, of sundry. 


citizens of Pretty Prairie, Kans., praying for 
the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide 
for the common defense in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members of 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments; to the table. 
By Mr. TYDINGS;: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maryland, praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; to 
the table. 


PROTEST AGAINST ENACTMENT OF LEG- 
ISLATION TO CONTROL WAGES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I present 
and ask unanimous. consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred a letter I have received from 
Local No. 20, the United Packing House 
Workers of America, of Kansas City, 
Kans., protesting against the enactment 
of any anti-inflation legislation as a 
means of imposing wage-freezing regula- 
tions upon labor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue UNITED PACKING HOUSE 


Kansas City, Kans., November 1, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate Building, 
W 


Workers, Local No. 20, strongly urge you to 
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oppose the price-controi bill, H. R. 5479, or 
any other anti-inflation legislation as a 
means of imposing wage-freezing regulations 
upon labor. This is a flank attack upon col- 
lective bargaining and upon the living stand- 
ards of labor. 

We urge the support of the proper legisla- 
tion to stop inflation, but we feel that wages 
have not been the cause of the present price 
increase. The causes of the increase in prices 
are the excessive profiteering, hoarding, 
speculation, and artificial shortages in ma- 
terials. Wage controls will greatly weaken 
the collective-bargaining rights of labor and 
unjustifiably deny the American workers the 
right to an adequate standard of living. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. EAGAN, 

Recording Secretary, Packing House 

Workers Organizing Committee, Local 
No. 20. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce were submitted: 


By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1916. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of the old Coast Guard station building at 
Two Rivers, Wis., to the Eleven Gold Star 
Post, No. 1284, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 800); 

H. R. 5120. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the re- 
maining portion of the Grosse Point Light- 
house Reservation by deed to the city of 
Evanston, Ill; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 801); and 

H. R. 5509. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase or accept 
as gifts motorboats, yachts, and similar ves- 
sels for Coast Guard use; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 802). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WALLGREN: 

S. 2031. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
enter judgments against the United States 
upon the claims of the personnel of the mili- 
tary services for certain inequitable losses in 
pay sustained under the emergency economy 
legislation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. 
REYNOLDS): 

S. 2032. A bill to amend section 7 (a) of the 
act of May 21, 1920 (41 Stat. 613), as amended 
by section 601 of the act of June 30, 1922 (47 
Stat. 417), to authorize interdepartmental 
procurement by contract; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRIDGES ON 
THREATENED STRIKE IN CAPTIVE COAL 
MINES 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement by 

him relative to John L. Lewis and the threat- 
ened strike in captive coal mines, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


REMARKS BY DEAN ACHESON AT FUNERAL 
SERVICES OF MR. BRANDEIS 


[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the remarks 
made by Dean Acheson at the funeral services 
of the late Mr. Justice Brandeis on October 
7, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AMERICAN CASE—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by Walter 
Lippmann entitled “The American Case,” 
published in the W: Post of Novem- 
ber 4, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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ATTACK ON THE “GREER”—EDITORIAL 
FROM ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
[Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of Sunday, November 2, 1941, entitled “Presi- 
dent versus Admiral,” which appears in the 

Appendix. 

EDITORIAL FROM LAMAR (COLO.) DAILY 
NEWS ON FARM PRICES AND INFLA- 
TION 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

an editorial from the Lamar (Colo.) Daily 

News on the subject of farm prices and in- 

flatlon, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SECURITY AND SAFETY OF UNITED 
STATES NAVAL VESSELS 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 5463, providing for the security 


of United States naval vessels. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the pur- 
pose of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. This request for imme- 
diate action is due to the Navy taking 
over the Coast Guard under authority 
of the President. Under existing law the 
Coast Guard is under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who makes 
the rules and regulations governing it. 
When the Coast Guard is taken over by 
the Navy, as it has just been, there is a 
conflict of authority in making rules and 
regulations in regard to the control of 
vessels in our harbors and on the sea- 
coasts, because the Secretary of the 
Treasury by law has that authority. This 
bill would give the Navy. in conjunction 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, full 
authority to regulate the use of harbors 
and the coasts for vessels carrying explo- 
sives and armed merchantmen. Their 
movements and their anchorages con- 
stitute a matter of grave concern to the 
commanders of naval vessels. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
asking me to choose between Secretary 
Morgenthau and Secretary Knox? It 
is a very difficult choice. {(Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. We will have the good 
judgment of both these distinguished 
public servants, if the bill shall be en- 
acted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5463) providing for the security of United 
States naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer one amendment, at the request of 
the Army. It is to strike out section 4 
and to substitute the language which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. ` 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out section 4 and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the authority conferred 
upon the Governor of the Panama Canal by 
the secon paragraph of section 1, title II, 
act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 220, U. S. C., 
title 50, sec. 191), notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this act; nor shall 
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anything in this act be construed as affecting 
the powers and authority conferred by section 
8 of title 2, Canal Zone Code, June 19, 1934 
(37 Stat. 569, U. S. C., title 48, sec. 1306) . 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Canal 
Zone is under the authority of the Army. 
This amendment will continue the au- 
thority over the movement of vessels in 
the vicinity of the Canal Zone under the 
authority of the Army. The Army and 
Navy and all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment agree on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5463) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the committee be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 711) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5463) providing 
for the security of United States naval ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 

Under existing law the Coast Guard is 
charged with enforcement of rules and regu- 
lations adopted by the Secretary of War rela- 
tive to anchorage grounds in United States 
waters Coast Guard officers are empowered 
to make inspections, searches, seizures, and 
arrests upon the high seas and in the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, for the pre- 
vention, detection, and suppression of viola- 
tion of laws of the United States. Further- 
more, during a national emergency declared 
by the President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may make, subject to the approval of 
the President, rules and regulations govern- 
ing the anchorage and movement of any 
foreign or domestic vessel within the terri- 
torial waters of the United States. The Coast 
Guard, which operates under the Treasury 
Department in times of peace, enforces such 
regulations, Within Panama Canal Zone 
waters the Governor of the Canal Zone is 
authorized to exercise the powers conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to territorial waters. 

The statutes do not now provide that the 
security and safety of United States naval 
vessels shall be a specific consideration in the 
Coast Guard’s control of the anchorage and 
movement of foreign and domestic vessels in 
our territorial waters. Ships loaded with ex- 
plosives, and, at times like these, foreign ves- 
sels, particularly armed merchantmen, are 
continually entering cur bays and harbors. 
Their movements and their anchorages con- 
stitute a matter of grave concern to the com- 
manders of naval vessels that may be present. 

Section 1 of the bill would assign to the 
Coast Guard, or the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, the duty of controlling movements and 
anchorages in the interests of the security 
and safety of naval vessels. This does not 
constitute a new and distinct duty but rather 
adds another consideration to govern the dis- 
charge of duties already imposed. 

Situations have occurred and may occur at 
any time under which the control of shipping 
in our territorial waters is vital to the in- 
terests of naval commands and immediate 
action is required, and yet Coast Guard rep- 
resentatives may not be present, or not pres- 
ent in sufficient force, to exercise effective 
control. Under these circumstances the 
` senior naval officer present, under existing 
law, is without statutory authority to as- 
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sume the necessary control. The proviso in 
section 1 would grant this authority to the 
naval commander. That authority would not 
interfere with the existing authority of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but rather would supplement their 
authority and control. 

The act of January 28, 1915, as amended 
by Public Law No. 166 of this Congress, pro- 
vides that the Coast Guard shall operate as a 
part of the Navy subject to the orders of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in time of war or when 
the President shall so direct. There is no 
statutory provision, however, which transfers 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Secretary of the Navy the powers vested in the 
former, to make rules and regulations during 
a national emergency, governing the anchor- 
age and movement of foreign and domestic 
vessels. Section 2 of the bill would transfer 
these powers concurrently with the transfer 
of the enforcement agency, the Coast Guard, 
to the Navy. 

Section 2, title II, act of June 15, 1917, pro- 
vides penalties for failure to comply with 
rules, regulations, or orders, issued by “the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Governor of 
the Panama Canal,” relative to the control of 
shipping. When the Coast Guard operates 
under the Navy, and the powers vested in 
the Secretary of the Treasury are transferred 
to the Secretary of the Navy, it must follow 
that penalties for violation of his orders exist. 
Section 3 would remove the restrictive words 
from the penalty section of the statute, and 
thereby broaden it to include the rules, regu- 
lations, or orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

. . * * * 

The following letters from the Secretary of 
the Navy set forth the views and recom- 
mendations of the Navy Department on this 
bill and are hereby made a part of this report. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 21, 1941. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Speaker: There is trans- 
mitted herewith a draft of a proposed bill 
to safeguard the naval vessels of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to authorize the ommander in chief of the 
United States Fleet or the senior United 
States naval officer present in command of a 
naval force, or their specific representatives, 
to take steps which may be deemed necessary, 
in the territorial waters of the United States, 
for the proper protection and security of the 
naval forces, 

The bill empowers the control, by the re- 
sponsible officer concerned, of the movement 
and anchorage of any vessel, foreign or do- 
mestic, in the territorial waters of the United 
States, as he may deem necessary and proper 
to effect such protection and security to naval 
vessels and their place of anchorage. This 
authority granted by this bill is not designed 
to interfere with the authority of the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Treasury 
but is to supplement their authority and 
control. The sole purpose of this bill is to 
insure the security of the vessels of the fleet. 

The Navy Department recommends enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation. 

The Navy Department has been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there would 
be no objection to the submission of this 
recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK KNOX 


JuLy 2, 1941. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Ma. CHAIRMAN: The Navy Depart- 
ment notes that the proposed bill to safe- 
guard the naval vessels of the United States, 
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and for other purposes, which was trans- 
mitted to the Speaker on May 21, 1941, has 
been referred to your committee for consider- 
ation. 

Various features of the proposed legisla- 
tion have since been reconsidered, and there 
is enclosed herewith the draft of a proposed 
substitute which the Navy Department rec- 
ommends be enacted into law. 

The Navy Department has been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this 
recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FORRESTAL, Acting. 


RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on 
October 27 I received from Thomas A. 
Kirkwood, executive secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Norwalk, 
Conn., an outline attached to his legisla- 
tive bulletin entitled “To Help Small In- 
dustries Unable To Convert to Defense 
Work.” The point and plan of the sug- 
gestion are such that I call them to the 
attention of the Scnate. They should be 
included in the body of the Recorp, and I. 
respectfully ask unanimous consent that 
the plan attached to Mr. Kirkwood’s let- 
ter be so printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TO HELP SMALL INDUSTRIES UNABLE TO CONVERT 
TO DEFENSE WORK 

Priorities restrictions will virtually force 
the closing of 145,000 small manufacturing 
firms now engaged in nondefense produc- 
tion. At most, not more than 100,000 of 
these firms, and possibly less, have any 
chance of changing cver to defense work or of 
receiving defense contracts. Accordingly, at 
least 45,000 firms will be forced out of busi- 
ness if present policies are continued, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Office of 
Production Management. s 

It is our belief that a means must be found 
to help keep a fair proportion of these 45,000 
firms in business. A 

We recognize that defense needs should 
and must come first. However, we also be- 
lieve that an allocation program should be 
established whereby small amounts of criti- 
cal materials would be made available to 
small firms who are unable to get defense 
work or cannot convert their facilities. It is 
suggested that a certain percent, varying 
with the commodity, be definitely set aside 
for use of these manufacturers. 

We also believe that this material should be 
made available by regions and administered 
locally under regulating policies, as the local 
administrator is better able to function than 
a central body. 

Such procedure, we believe, is necessary to 
avoid unnecessary unemployment as well as 
to preserve our retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution system for use after the present 
emergency is over. 


IMPORTATION OF ARGENTINE BEEF 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, those of 
us who come from sections where beef 
is produced and sections where beef is 
processed kave been almost humiliated 
by the charges which have been made of 
the inferiority of American canned beef 
to that produced in South America. We 
have been told repeatedly that the South 
American beef is very much better than 
ours, and we have been arranging to per- 
mit its introduction for consumption by 
lowering the tariff. So I wish to place in 
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the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
dispatch from San Francisco, appearing 
in the Washington Post this morning, 
telling of a consignment of some 434,000 
pounds of Argentine canned beef. The 
cans have been bursting in the ware- 
houses, and the beef is unfit for human 
consumption, so that it has to be dis- 
posed of. I think perhaps it is a new 
form of ammunition which could be 
used for depth bombs, perhaps, rather 
than as food for the soldiers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of November 4, 
1941] 
ARMY REJECTS 200 TONS or CANNED ARGENTINE 

San Francisco, November 3.—Army Quar- 
termaster supply officers said today more than 
200 tons of Argentine canned beef have been 
3 here as unfit for human consump- 

on. 

The consignment of 434,000 pounds was 
returned to the contractor after cans began 
to burst and the odor of the spoiling meat 
was noticeable. 

“The Army has rejected a small amount 
of corned canned beef whose origin was South 
America because of progressive deterioration, 
due to imperfect processing,” Col. F. J. 
Riley, Quartermaster supply officer, said in 
acknowledging the rejection. 

“The contractor is now removing the con- 
signment from the Oakland storage point.” 

MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, yesterday 
America stood upon the high plateau of 
idealism. Today America stands in the 
furrowed fields of realism. 

Back in 1937, when the world was at 
peace, the Congress passed what we be- 
lieved to be a foolproof neutrality law. 
We looked upon this act as an insurance 
policy which would guarantee the peace 
of America. It was an all-out optimistic 
and peaceful expedient for keeping war 
far, far away from our soil. True, it was 
a radical innovation and a drastic re- 
versal of American custom and principle. 

But, Mr. President, there is nothing 
static in this world. Time alters cir- 
cumstances. The defensc strategy of any 
nation must by necessity change with 
moving affairs. We are in a world crisis 
which affects the daily life of every 
American, and the time has come to put 
down the Neutrality Act as an earnest 
effort upon the part of well-intentioned 
and sincere and patriotic lawmakers. 

Mr. President, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I spoke in be- 
half of the original Neutrality Act, I 
voted for it, and for the part I played 
therein I stand unashamed. As a Sen- 
ator, I supported the cash-and-carry 
legislation, firmly convinced that this 
amendment to the neutrality bill would 
augment our opportunity to remain free 
from the raging conflict across the sea. 
There was a near unanimity of thought 
in the country and in Congress that this 
legislation would act as a bulwark against 
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the dangers of a European crisis. And 
when the President, acting under the 
authority delegated to him in the Neu- 
trality Act, laid down a combat zone 
which prohibited our ships from sailing 
into the Mediterranean through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, when he laid down 
a similar combat zone prohibiting our 
merchant vessels from entering waters 
surrounding France, Britain, Ireland, 
Scotland, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, 
I was convinced that Germany and all 
other nations, regardless of future cir- 
cumstances, would respect such Executive 
mandates, 

When we gave up freedom of the seas 
in those combat areas we made a tre- 
mendous sacrifice in national dignity and 
position in the affairs of the world. The 
passing of the Neutrality Act was Ger- 
many’s gain. But when war came in 
Europe, Adolf Hitler was the first man 
contemptuously to ignore our plan. He 
sneeringly answered that he and not we 
would say where our zone of neutrality 
should be. Then and there he proceeded 
to lay out his own combat zone, extending 
it hundreds of miles beyond the combat 
zones laid down by the President. He 
completely surrounded Iceland, he even 
went to the shores of Greenland, and the 
danger line which he drew in the mid- 
Atlantic, north and south, is only 800 
miles from Newfoundland. And he said 
then that vessels attempting to enter this 
zone would do so on their own responsi- 
bility and were liable to danger of imme- 
diate destruction. The Monroe Doctrine 
meant nothing to him then and means 
nothing to him now in view of his mur- 
derous assaults upon our vessels and those 
of all nationalities during the last 3 
months. 

And. Mr. President, while America is 
in danger today because of this unre- 
stricted submarine warfare of Hitler, I 
propose to demonstrate by facts and 
opinions that we were in grave danger 
once before during this war. A repeti- 
tion of some facts which are known to 
the world becomes necessary. 

When the Neutrality Act was amended 
in 1939 there were few people in Amer- 
ica who did not believe that the English, 
French, and Germans were fighting what 
was then termed a “phony” or spurious 
war. The military shadow boxing along 
the western front for many months was 
the basic reason for this erroneous con- 
clusion. America was not the least ex- 
cited, 

Mr. President, little blame can be at- 
tached to us for our state of lethargy at 
that hour, because Britain and France 
were dilly-dallying and drifting while 
Adolf Hitler furiously and feverishly pre- 
pared. Adolf Hitler was the one man on 
the European Continent who knew ex- 
actly what he was going to do at the 
psychological moment. 


But it was said by the French people 
that, regardless of what Hitler did, they 
had their Maginot line, and the generals 
of France had convinced the people that 
the Maginot line was impregnable. The 
admirals of the English Fleet were con- 
vinced that the navy, within itself, was a 
sufficient guaranty for the protection of 
the British Isles and the Empire. Upon 
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that opinion the people of England be- 


_ lieved themselves secure. 


Many patriotic Americans thoroughly 
believed then, and believe now, that 
nothing can harm America because of 
the Atlantic and Pacific barriers. Many 
say they have no fear of a Hitler inva- 
sion, yet the Senate of the United States 
fears someone. We have appropriated 
in the last 2 years over $20,000,000,000 
for our own national defense, and every 
Senator voted for this unusual and stag- 
gering sum, 

Mr. President, I have asked this ques- 
tion before, and I ask it now: Who is it 
that every Senator fears, by reasòn of 
which we have made these huge and stag- 
gering appropriations which this genera- 
tion and future generations will be com- 
pelled to pay? Are Senators not afraid 
of someone? I could never be able to 
follow the reasoning of Senators upon 
this floor for supporting those huge ap- 
propriations if they did not fear some- 
one. Mr. President, that someone is 
Adolf Hitler. They fear him and the to- 
talitarian poison which they know within- 
their hearts will spread to the Western 
Hemisphere if he gets a chance to 
spread it. 

It is paradoxical that men high in the 
army and public life in England and 
France could not with some degree of 
accuracy have computed the potential 
danger of the murderous bomber and 
powerful tank; and, stranger still, that 
all the years while Hitler prepared, the 
English and the French, living by his 
side, went nonchalantly upon their way 
ignoring the inevitable. Intellectual and 
independent arrogance on the part of 
certain French and English leaders sealed 
the fate of one democratic nation and 
came dangerously close to destroying the 
other. They quarreled over petty things 
which subconsciousl interfered with 
straight thinking upon the larger issues 
of their country’s defense. It destroyed 
national unity. It stands forth as the 
great tragedy of neglect. Will America 
profit through this cruel experience? 

Mr. President, let me digress for a mo- 
ment to say that I hold no brief for Eng- 
land or Russia. I never approved of Eng- 
lish imperialism or the Russian commu- 
nistic theory of government. I never en- 
dorsed the display of English selfishness 
written in the Versailles Treaty after the 
last war. I have vigorously fought the 
spread of communistic teachings in Amer- 
ica; but, Mr. President, to assess blame 
now against these nations for an imperi- 
alistic or communistic past is to ignore 
completely our chances to survive in a 
world which Adolf Hitler has vowed to 
conquer. We are bound to look at the 
world as it is today and not as it was 
yesterday. England and Russia, in this 
awful struggle, are fighting Hitler, the 
common scourge of all mankind. We aid 
them, knowing full well that our future 
welfare, our security, and our defense are 
mmeasurably strengthened through their 
heroic efforts. 

Yes, Mr. President, the “sietzkrieg” 
ended and the blitzkrieg began. From 
April to July in 1940 Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
France staggered and fell and were swal- 
lowed up by the most powerful and ruth- 
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less military machine that the world has 
ever known. 

It was in this tragic hour that the 
British were driven into the sea at Dun- 
kerque. The retreat and escape across 
the Channel by English, French, and Ca- 
nadian soldiers, through the efforts of the 
navy, turned a complete rout into a 
semivictory. For the rst time England 
was thoroughly aroused to the impend- 
ing danger, but it was almost too late. 
For the first time a peace-contented 
America was aroused and a few people 
began to wonder if such a thing could 
happen here. It was the darkest hour 
for England since the period before Na- 
poleon fell at Wxterloo. A Hitler victory 
was only 20 miles away. He hesitated, 
he paused, believing that England would 
sue for peace. Hitler was so cocksure 
that the war was over that he caused to 
be erected in Berlin elaborate platforms 
and grandstands for the greatest victory 
celebration in all of German history. 

So, while Adolf Hitler loitered and 
smiled in the shadow of victory, waiting 
for some word from England, which never 
came, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Comman- 
der in Chief of the United States Army, 
went into action. Overriding tradition 
and disagreeing with some admirals and 
generals, he answered England’s call for 
help by sending 800,000 rifies, ammuni- 
tion, small cannon, and other field- 
pieces to beleaguered Britain. He sent 
them flying fortresses and delivered 50 
obsolete destroyers for 8 naval and air 
bases in the Atlantic. 

Here was the leader of a free people 
wh? had a clear conception of the men- 
ace of Hitlerism to the rest of the world. 
He did not hesitate to act, because he 
knew that so long as the British Fleet 
remained intact and the island was not 
conquered America was safe. So all 
these commitments that were made to 
England in one of her darkest hours were 
made primarily in the interest of our own 
national defense. 

Mr. President, Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
clear conception of the Hitler menace did 
not arise upon the spur of the moment, 
it did not come through the defeat of the 
British at Dunkerque. He had a clear 
vision of Adolf Hitler’s aims and aspira- 
tions as far bac: as 1937. It was in that 
year that he was called upon to dedicate 
a bridge in the city of Chicago. Speak- 
ing upon that occasion, he said: 

The peace of the world and the welfare 
and security of every nation today is being 
threatened. 


That was in 1937, Mr. President, long 
before Hitler started the war in 1939. To- 
day the peace of the world and the wel- 
fare and security of every nation are be- 
ing threatened, Roosevelt saw war com- 
ing in Europe. He warned against it. 
He tried to get the civilized world to 
frighten off the aggressor nations by 
threatening a general quarantine. He 
tried to stir the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people, as well as that of other de- 
mocracies of the world, to the dangers 
ahead. 

Mr. President, when he made these bold 
statements I admired his bravery. I paid 
tribute to his inspired words about the 
beauties of peace and America’s search 
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for peace; but, like my old friend the 
late Senator Borah, of Idaho, I thought 
he had gone too far in predicting war in 
Europe, and I had no hesitancy in making 
that sort of statement on the stump and 
in the Halls of Congress. There were 
Members in the Senate who believed they 
had better information than had the 
President upon this question. 

But what did time prove? It proved 
that he was correct and I was mistaken. 
As the years pass by we find his prognos- 
tications, made in the dedicatory exer- 
cises in connection with the bridge on 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago, becoming 
realities. Events made it perfectly clear 
that he had better information than we. 
They proved something else, Mr. Presi- 
dent, something still more important and 
vital. They proved that his judgment, 
his instinct, and his sagacity in interna- 
tional affairs have not been rivaled since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln. 

He knew then, and he knows now, what 
is in store for the world so long as Adolf 
Hitler is in the saddle. If there had been 
any doubt in the minds of the American 
people as to how far Adolf Hitler ex- 
pects to extend his totalitarian philoso- 
phy, that doubt should have been re- 
moved by what the President of the 
United States said recently in his speech 
on Navy Day. 

We must rely upon someone in this 
crisis; and I do not believe we can go far 
wrong in believing the President of the 
United States when he makes a state- 
ment as to what Hitler expects to do in 
South America when the time comes. 

It was only after Dunkerque that the 
American people became aroused to the 
great dangers which every nation of the 
world was compelled to face. The ma- 
jority of Americans began to prepare for 
an all-out defense of the free way of life. 
English leaders of public thought have 
openly admitted that the help sent to 
England following the battle of Dun- 
kerque is probably the one thing that kept 
Adolf Hitler, in September of 1940, from 
attempting his well-planned invasion. 
Recently when the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, that cool and unruffled Secretary of 
State, testified before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee he said that our aid to 
England was partly responsible for in- 
ducing the German generals finally to 
decide against- the invasion of that 
country. 

Also worthy of comment is the testi- 
mony of John Cudahy, former Ambassa- 
dor to Poland and Belgium and former 
Minister to Ireland and Luxemburg, who 
appeared before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate as an 
adverse witness on the modification of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. Mr. Cudahy 
said, in reply to a question from the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL]— 


You remember that Lord Ironsides— 

He was the general in charge of the 
British Army at that time— 
said that it was the American rifies— 

Meaning the 800,000 we had sent across 
at that time— 


that were the only weapons that stood be- 
tween the British and the German hordes 
after Dunkerque, 
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Mr. President, far be it from me to say 
what the historians will write in the fu- 
ture; but I am satisfied that many an 
eminent writer upon this subject will 
graphically relate how Adolf Hitler lost 
the war or was defeated at Dunkerque. 
History will portray a vivid picture of how 
America came to the rescue with mate- 
rials and implements of war, thereby sav- 
ing England and further delaying any 
chances of the totalitarian poison 
spreading to the Western Hemisphere. 

Yet, when in that crucial hour imple- 
ments and munitions of war were sent to 
the weakened English forces there imme- 
diately arose in this conntry a cross-fire 
of outright condemnation and vicious 
criticism of this policy. There were hon- 
est and patriotic men who believed that 
the President was wrong. Then there 
were his enemies, as well as subversive 
groups in this country, who hoped beyond 
hope that he was wrong, and had no 
hesitancy in attempting to crucify him 
before the American public. 

Yes, Mr. President; if America had 
done nothing in that fateful hour, if we 
had followed the theory of those who 
wanted to do nothing in the way of 
furnishing supplies to England, today, in 
my humble judgment, England would be 
suffering the enslaved fate of Norway, 
Denmark, and all other European coun- 
tries which are now under the tyrannical 
heel of the most ruthless despot who ever 
lived upon the face of God’s green earth. 

With England defeated, with the Eng- 
lish Fleet having been surrendered, I am 
confident that instead of being here today 
debating the modification of the Neutral- 
ity Act we should be waging actual war 
against Hitler and his ungodly philos- 
ophy. 

Does anyone believe that he would 
have demanded nothing in the way of 
English possessions in the Atlantic and 
Pacific if England had gone down? He 
would have demanded Canada, the Ber- 
muda Islands, Newfoundland, Green- 
land, and all other English, Dutch, and 
French possessions which lie either in 
the Pacific or the Atlantic and which are 
within the boundaries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, these conclusions are 
based upon the fact that it is the record 
of history that revolutions never stop 
until someone stops them, either by use 
of force or with the show of force. 
America follows both courses as we de- 
fend ourselves in the Atlantic, and labor 
overtime in our efforts to produce tanks, 
planes, mechanized equipment, guns, and 
other articles of war. 

Conquerors are never satisfied. The 
lust for power feeds upon itself, and will 
not be curbed until it runs bang into 
some mountainous structure which so- 
bers the aggressor before he batters out 
his brains. The Hitler revolution is of 
world-wide proportions. 

Not only is there convincing proof of 
that point in the writings of Hitler be- 
fore the war started, but his every act 
and deed since that time give every indi- 
cation of what this madman has in mind. 
Fifteen countries in Europe are now 
under his domination. He has an army 
in Africa. He has one headed through 
Russia toward the Caucasus. He has one 
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in northern Russia, headed toward Mos- 
cow. While the brave people and scldiers 
of Russia are making an all-out fight 
against the German horde of invaders, 
nevertheless the odds are against the 
success of the Russian Army. If Russia 
is conquered, the raw materials of that 
great nation will come into the hands of 
Hitler and his economic and military 
geniuses. The probabilities are that the 
winter will find a German army at the 
throat of Egypt. The Mediterranean, or 
a great portion of it, seems destined 
eventually to fall under Hitler’s domina- 
tion. Military roads are now being con- 
structed in Spain by German engineers 
for the ultimate thrust at Gibraltar. If 
Russia falls, and the Mediterranean 
route to England is closed, the British 
Isles, even with all the material aid we 
can give them, will be lucky to escape 
the disaster of a successful Hitler inva- 
sion, 

If that should come to pass, what will 
happen in the Orient? Why, Japan and 
Hitler and Mussolini will join hands in 
taking the Dutch East Indies, and ulti- 
mately Australia and New Zealand will 
bow under the yoke of autocratic 
masters. 

If Hitler and Mussolini and Japan con- 
trol Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Dutch East Indies, it is 
a certainty that these totalitarian pow- 
ers will at some time in the distant 
future attempt to implant their social 
and economic philosophy and their mili- 
tary might in the Western Hemisphere. 

The President of the United States, in 
his Navy Day speech, clearly demon- 
strated what the Nazis expect to do in 
South America. On October 28 last, 
Constantine Brown, a most reputable 
writer for the Washington Star, corrobo- 
rated the President’s statements. In his 
article Mr. Brown wrote, as follows: 

An apparent lull seems to have overtaken 
Nazi-Fascist activities in the Central and 
Latin-American republics. But this does 
not mean that the totalitarian states have 
given up these 21 nations as a bad Job. 
Quite to the contrary, Axis agents are carry- 
ing on their subrosa activities more deter- 
mined than ever. The Nazi organizers are 
merely keeping under cover for the time 
being, observers say. They have ordered 
their various organizations to pull their 
punches and await developments. 


Ah! “Pull their punches and await 
developments.” Sometimes I wonder, Mr. 
President, if that is not what a great 
number of persons in this country are 
doing—pulling their punches and await- 
ing developments, hoping against hope 
that something will happen. Yet can we 
afford to take that chance? 

But while, on the surface, pro-American- 
ism appears to be on the upgrade, actually 
the agents of Herr Hitler are working quietly 
at strengthening their ties with the Nazi 
sympathizers and using, all means to gain 
more adherents to the “cause’—mainly 
through succulent gifts. 


Mr. President, this is a dark picture 
for the future of our country, but, in 
my humble judgment, not an impossible 
one. I do not believe that any Senator 
can charge me with being an alarmist. 
Throughout my life I have been fairly 
conservative in my estimates of human- 
kind; and I stand upon this floor as one 
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Senator believing that the situation I 
am describing offers a real possibility 
for the future of this country. I am 
attempting to look far into the future. 


Let me say here and now that the 
question of politics means absolutely 
nothing to me. Senators come and 
Senators go, and many are forgotten; 
but, Mr. President, the basic principles 
upon which this Republic rests must 
continue to go on, after Senators have 
been forgotten. 

That is the one vital thing, and the 
only thing, in which the Senator from 
Illinois is interested. This country, Mr. 
President, has been good to me. It is 
the only country I know in which some 
boy from behind the plow handles can 
reach the United States Senate. I have 
only one thing in mind, and that is to 
leave to posterity the same thing that 
the fathers of the country left to me— 
the opportunity for every boy, regard- 
less of his station in life, to come to this 
great legislative hall. 

We must plan our defense now on the 
theory that the dictators may some day 
control the resources of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. I do not want these United 
States to stand alone as the last citadel 
of democracy, surrounded on every side 
by those who would destroy us. If such 
a thing should ever come to pass, the 
America that you and I know may die. 
Hitler has said, time and time again, 
that the totalitarian theory of govern- 
ment and the democratic way of life 
cannot live in the same world; that one 
of them must. die. 

Mr. President, ii seems to me that this 
is the kind of a picture that the Honor- 
able Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, had 
in mind when recently testifying before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
when he said: 


It would be a great mistake and a great 
hazard if we assumed that we would have to 
defend only one ocean. Shall we wait until 
they get nearby with their aircraft and with 
land forces and other things, and then pro- 
ceed to defend our 10,000-mile coast like 
from up above Canada down to the Panama 
Canal against such combined forces which 
they might send? 


He further said: 


It was in those circumstances that we vis- 
ualized not a continental affair, a local or 
regional w:r, but, according to all the utter- 
ances as well as the acts of Hitler and those 
other people, a movement to dominate the 
earth. It is such a movement, and we cannot 
sit back, we cannot sleep easy at night. 


He further said: 


I read cvery day or two of the most in- 
human acts against old people and sick 
people, babies, and mothers by these soldiers, 
who are exercising unconscionable govern- 
ment over all these populations. It is that 
Kind of danger that we face. 


He further said: 


Here is a man who delights in misery and 
human suffering. He has demonstrated tat, 
I am speaking in moderation. I have been 
driven to bring these things out because I do 
not believe our people realize the depth and 
immensity of that man’s nature. He is moy- 


ing, and moving fast. 


These are the words of Cordell Hull, 
and I never heard anyone charge the 
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Secretary of State with being a war- 
monger. 

He further said: 

I have talked peace as much as any of you 
folks anywhere around here for many years, 
and I talked it and talked it and talked it 
with all of the foreign Ambassadors. I talked 
about preserving peace on almost auy terms. 
How ver, it has become so patent, from the 
cables and information that come in from 
everywhere, that I could not conscientiously 
turn to th American people and say, “You 
are in no danger” or “You are not in such 
danger as calls for undue effort on our part 
at national defense.” 


He further said: 

It was just the opposite spirit that 
prompted the suggestion that self-defense is 
the highest right that international law rec- 
cznizes in nations. The rules of neutrality, 
of course, are superseded when the law of 
self-defense intervenes. They are not in- 
tended to be in harmony with each other. 
The laws of neutrality are intended to relate 
more to warfare that is regional or local or 
continental rather than a world-wide moye- 
ment of conquest, when every nation dis- 
covers tat it must invoke the law of self- 
defense. 


Mr. President, is there anyone who 
doubts that Cordell Hull believes what he 
says? Is there anyone who will question 
the integrity, the patriotism, or the love 
of country of that great man? When he 
makes statements such as the one quoted 
above, can there be any doubt that e is 
doing what he conceives to be best for the 
defense of America? I submit that no 
man in this country, other than the 
President himself, is in a better position 
to advise the American people than is 
Cordell Hull. 

Why does the administration advocate 
the modification of the neutrality law at 
this time, and why should a Senator vote 
for its modification? Mr. President, the 
answer to both of these questions is Adolf 
Hitler. His total disregard of the rights 
of merchant and other vessels sailing on 
the Atlantic Ocean is the only reason 
why the question of arming merchant 
ships and of lifting the restriction as to 
combat zones is before the United States 
Senate today. If no vessels had been 
sunk in the North Atlantic during the 
last 2 months we know that today we 
would not be on this floor discussing this 
measure. Had Hitler not fired upon and 
destroyed our ships in the Atlantic Ocean, 
no request would have come to Congress 
from the President of the United States 
for modification of the Neutrality Act. 
Piracy upon the high seas, in total disre- 
gard of our sOvereign rights, is the reason 
why the pending legislation is before the 
Senate. Piracy, murder, and the de- 
struction of American vessels without a 
word of warning or an apology or an ex- 
planation thereafter constitute the rea- 
son we are called upon to debate this 
issue. This morning’s newspapers show 
that Germany even refused to consider 
payment of damages for the Robin Moor 
in the sum of about $3,000,000 asked by 
this Government. 

In the course of this debate there are 
those whc say they are not certain who 
fired the first shots in the Atlantic— 
shots that were heard around the world. 
Statements have been made which leave 
the plain implication that the present 
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administration is responsible for all our 
trouble in the Atlantic, and to that hy- 
pothesis Adolf Hitler agrees. I have yet 
to hear those who make this argument 
condemn Hitler’s activities in the North 
Atlantic. It would seem to me that if 
their premise is sound they should advo- 
cate the anchoring of all our ships in 
American ports until this emergency is 
over. Strange as it may seem, there are 
people in this country who want to do 
that, One day last week some members 
of the America First Committee in the 
city of Chicago called on me, and, believe 
it or not, that is exactly what they 
wanted to do, namely, to tie out ships in 
port until the war should be over. 

What proof, Mr. President, do we have 
that Hitler has projected himself into the 
Atlantic and fired the first shot? What 
procf have we that ships, armed or un- 
armed, are being sunk in the Atlantic 
without regard to place, nationality, or 
flag? Let me speak of these mad and 
sad sinkings in seriatim: 

On May 21, 1941, the Robin Moor, an 
unarmed merchant vessel, was on her 
way from New York to Capetown. She 
was sunk some 750 miles off the coast of 
Brazil without the slightest warning. She 
went down in the Western Hemisphere. 
Thirty-eight men made up the crew. 
They were compelled, in violation of the 
most basic principle of international law, 
to take to lifeboats in the middle of the 
ocean. For 18 days they were tossed 
about by the waves and the wind. It was 
a miracle that these tired, hungry, and 
exhausted Americans were rescued from 
a watery grave. Here was the first shot 
that was fired by the submarines of Mr, 
Hitler, hundreds of miles from any war 
zone laid down by this country or any bel- 
ligerent nation. This inexcusable attack 
passed almost unnoticed; and had subse- 
quent sinkings not taken place, the Robin 
Moor incident would probably not be ac- 
knowledged as of such importance today. 
Especially does it become important as 
showing the intent of the German Gov- 
ernment willfully to sink that ship when 
they refused to recognize or even consider 
the claim for damages presented by the 
State Department to Germany because 
of its sinking. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I wonder if 
the Senator will allow me to give him the 
most recent report which comes out in 
the noon newspapers? A big headline 
says, “United States Navy tanker torpe- 
doed,” and in the course of the article, 
in quotations, appears this announce- 
ment: 

The Navy Department today announced 
that the U. S. S. Salinas, naval oil tanker, has 
reached port in safety despite serious damage 
incurred when the vessel was torpedoed with- 
out warning during the night of October 29 
to 20, 1941, southwest of Iceland. 


Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. I 
was going to come to that in a moment. 
It is further evidence of the terroristic 
plan that Hitler expects to pursue in 
driving, if he can, every American ship 
and the ships of every other nationality 
in the Western Hemisphere off Atlantic 
waters. 

On September 5, 1941, the Steel Sea- 
jarer, en route to the Suez Canal, was 
sunk by an aerial bomb, This ship care 
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ried trucks, tractors, and war supplies 
made in this country to be delivered to 
the English forces in Africa. The sinking 
occurred in a Hitler combat zone and not 
one of our own. Thirty-six men were on 
the merchant vessel and all were saved. 

On October 19, 1941, the Lehigh was 
en route from Bilboa to Takoradi in 
Africa. She was sunk a short distance 
off the coast of Africa by a submarine. 
She was empty, her cargo having been 
discharged in Spain. She was owned by 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. Here is probably the most wanton 
and flugrant violation of the laws of the 
sea upon all record. Hundreds of miles 
from a war zone, empty, unarmed, and 
alone, she was sent to the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

Why was this attack made? Mr. 
President, it is a part of the Hitler plan 
to drive every vessel, regardless of its 
nationality, flag, or location, off tne At- 
lantic Ocean. It is part of the Hitler plan 
to drive Japan into action in this par- 
ticular crisis, because Hitler in his Rus- 
sian campaign is having trouble he did 
not anticipate. Do we need to wait 
longer for Hitler to divulge his pattern 
before we recognize that he is now fol- 
lowing the same plan as did the Kaiser 
in 1917 when the latter declared an un- 
restricted German submarine warfare? 
The wanton and willful sinking of Ameri- 
can ships by Adolf Hitler in the waters 
of the Atlantic is the act of a desperate 
man. It is these unscrupulous and con- 
tinuous attacks which bring the present 
issue before the Senate. 

Mr. President, these three merchant 
vessels are the only ones sunk sailing 
under the American flag. But in order to 
prove conviccingly that these sinkings 
were the part of a well-laid terroristic 
plan, let us see how many more vessels 
have been sunk in the Atlantic by Hitler’s 
messengers oi death. 

On December 21, 1940, the Charles 
Pratt, a Panamanian ship on her way 
from Aruba to Freetown, Africa, was 
sunk by a submarine 220 miles west of 
the coast of \frica. The nature of her 
cargo was fuel oil. Upon that ship were 
39 American citizens. Two lost their 
lives. Very little has been said about 
that because it was a Panamanian ship, 
but 2 American citizens lost their lives. 

On August 17, 1941, the Sessa, a ship 
owned by the United States Maritime 
Commission, who had a Panamanian 
registry, on her way from New York to 
Reykjavik, Iceland, was sunk some 300 
miles south and west of that country. 
It was only a short distance from Green- 
land. It was carrying general cargo and 
lubricating oil to that country. Of the 
27 composing the crew, 23 lost their 
lives, 1 being an American citizen. 

On September 11, 1941, the Montana, 
owned by the United States Maritime 
Commission and operating under the 
Panamanian registry, while on her way 
from Wilmington, N. C., to Reykjavik 
with a load of lumber, was sunk in ap- 
proximately the same place as the Sessa, 
Fortunately there was not a fatality 
among the crew composed of 26 members. 

On September 19, 1941, the Pink Star, 
owned by the United States Maritime 
Commission and sailing under the Pana- 
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manian registry, en route from New York 
to Liverpool, the nature of her cargo 
being general, was sunk by a submarine 
in a spot near where the Sessa and the 
Montana went down. Of the 34 mem- 
bers of the crew, 11 lost their lives. 
There were no American citizens upon 
this ship. 

I want to bring to the attention of the 
Senate this fact: Perhaps all of you knew 
this, but I did not. Here are ships that 
are actually sailing, under Panamanian 
registry, directly into the belligerent 
ports of England. How many ships have 
sailed in there I do not know; but cer- 
tainly here was one that was headed 
for a port in that country. How many 
ships have been sunk beyond Iceland 
while sailing from Iceland into the bel- 
ligerent ports I do not know. But no 
Senator, I dare say, has ever heard of a 
ship being sunk once it got on the other 
side into the convoy zone of the Eng- 
lish; or, at least, no ships had been 
reported as being sunk under those cir- 
cumstances. Whether or not they have 
been I am not able to say. It is pos- 
sible, of course, but I place that state- 
ment into the debate for whatever it is 
worth, because the argument is con- 
stantly being made that the moment 
this embargo is lifted all our ships will 
go down, or, at least, that is what some 
persons want to imply. 

On September 27, 1941, the J. C. White, 
which was owned by the Panama Trans- 
portation Co., sailing under Panamanian 
registry, was en route to Capetown. 
She was sunk by a submarine, and 3 
members of her crew of 37 lost their lives. 

On October 16, 1941, the Bold Venture, 
belonging to the United States Maritime 
Commission and sailing under Panama- 
nian registry, was sunk by a submarine 
south and west of Iceland. She was car- 
rying cotton, steel, and copper. There 
were 32 members of her crew, and 15 of 
them lost their lives. No American citi- 
zens were involved. 

Mr. President, it should be said at this 
point that the Charles Pratt and the I. C. 
White were sunk in the Atlantic, hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of miles from any 
war zone laid down by any nation in this 
crisis. It should further be pointed out 
that the Sessa, Montana, Pink Star, and 
Bold Venture were all sunk in the vicin- 
ity between Greenland and Iceland, and 
definitely within the Western Hemi- 
sphere, a territory that we have solemnly 
proclaimed we would protect with our 
money and our manpower by virtue of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Upon two different occasions since I 
have been in the United States Senate we 
have solemnly proclaimed that under any 
and all circumstances we would protect 
the doctrine laid down by President Mon- 
roe in the long ago. I do not care 
whether these vessels are sailing under 
the flag of our nationality or the nation- 
ality of some other country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; those who sink them 
violate the Monroe Doctrine if the ships 
are sunk in this hemisphere. 

It should also be said and understood 
that all of these ships which have gone 
down were unarmed. 

Then on September 4, 1941, a United 
States naval vessel, the U. S. S. Greer, 
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was attacked in the vicinity of Green- 
land by a submarine, but fortunately was 
not hit, 

On October 17, 1941, the U. S. S. 
Kearny was torpedoed 350 miles south 
and west of Iceland. Eleven men lost 
their lives as a result of this attack by a 
German submarine. Both of these ships 
were in an area where they had a right 
to be under all the rules of international 
law. 

Mr. President, we have just learned of 
another great sea tragedy. We find a 
pack of submarines attacking the Reu- 
ben James, a United States destroyer, 
sending many of our noble sons to the 
bottom of the sea. The last one, related 
just a moment ago by the able Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee], brings the 
list up to date; and it was in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, according to the latest 
information. Yet, notwithstanding all 
that which I have portrayed, there are 
those who have questioned our right to 
resist force with force on the high seas 
without a declaration of war or an au- 
thorization by Congress. 

Mr. President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, the President of 
the United States, under his Executive 
powers, must see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. We all know that he has 
no power to initiate or declare a war, as 
that is a constitutional prerogative of 
Congress. But he is expressly author- 
ized to call out the naval forces of this 
country to resist force with force when 
an aggressor invades our country or chal- 
lenges our right of self-defense. This 
principle of law is woven into the early 
fabric of this Republic. The validity of 
this principle has been asserted again 
and again. Our position upon this vital 
question of defense was vigorously as- 
serted by the delegates at the Hague 
Convention in 1907, when they said: 

It has been the unbroken practice of the 
Government of the United States for more 
than a century to recognize in the President, 
as the Commander in Chief of the constitu- 
tional land and naval forces, full power to 
defend the territory of the United States from 
invasion and to exercise at all times and in 
all places the right of national self-defense. 


This assertion in the form of a reso- 
lution was the answer to the proposal of 
some delegates for an erticle requiring 
that hostilities should not begin without 
a previous warning in the form of a dec- 
laration of war or an ultimatum accom- 
panied by a conditional declaration of 
war. 

It is upon this principle that naval 
men at sea under general regulations are 
commanded to make every possible effort 
that is consistent with the rules of inter- 
national law to preserve and protect the 
lives and property of citizens of the 
United States, wherever situated, when a 
war is going on between other nations. 
It is upon this principle that Navy regu- 
lations say that the application of the 
right of self-preservation cannot be de- 
fined beforehand, but must be left to the 
sound judgment of responsible officers 
who are to perform their duty in this 
respect. Can you imagine the Congress 
of the United States laying down a prin- 
ciple in advance telling the commander 
of a ship just what he should or should not 
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do when the question arose as to whether 
he should exercise the right of national 
defense upon the high seas? How many 
would vote for a proposition of that 
kind? I dare say, none, 

Mr. President, these same critics of the 
administration specifically condemn 
every move or every utterance that is 
made by the President of the United 
States, who is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is exactly what Adolf Hitler is 
doing. How Hitler must smile when he 
observes a certain amount of disunity in 
this Nation. He knows that disunity in 
other nations that he has conquered was 
as powerful a weapon for his offensive 
tactics as the murderous bomber itself. 

To me, Mr. President, the intolerable 
feature of these periodic attacks upon 
our vessels is the fact that the German 
Government would completely ignore the 
combat zones that we laid down at a 
time when the world was at peace—ig- 
nore them to the extent, if you please, 
of sending their murderous U-boats 
within 800 miles of Newfoundland and 
sinking unarmed merchant vessels. This 
not only makes our neutrality law an 
innocuous piece of legislation, but it also 
violates our sovereign rights on the high 
seas. 

Mr. President, we should never lose 
sight of the fact that most of these sink- 
ings have taken place in our defensive 
waters—waters which are recognized by 
all nations as within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If Adolf Hitler can lay down a 
danger zone and tell us just where we 
can sail our ships, how far may he go; 
what will hinder him from changing the 
zone and, instead of having one 800 
miles off the coast of Newfoundland, 
bring it up to within 100 miles of New 
York Harbor? If he did that, I suppose 
some persons in this country would want 
to enforce that kind of a thing and say, 
“Keep our ships on this side of the 100- 
mile zone, beyond which Adolf Hitler has 
said we shall not go.” Will we stand 
here and let him do that to the greatest 
country in existence today upon the face 
of the globe? 

Mr. President, those are the facts 
which stare the world in the face. Those 
are the facts upon which President 
Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, and other men, 
in and out of public life, based their re- 
quest for the modification of the present 
neutrality law. And, Mr. President, these 
sinkings come like the tolling of the bell 
of doom for us—nearer, louder, and 
closer. I wonder if some folks did not 
hear the toll of the last bell, as reported 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] 
a few moments ago, when our Navy tanker 
was fired upon by a German submarine. 
Surely none are so deaf as not to hear and 
surely none are so blind as not to see that 
this Nation is next upon Hitler’s bloody 
check list if Russia and England shall fail. 
How large a pattern do we need before 
we can see that the bloody hands of 
Hitler are reaching toward us? How 
many more sinkings are necessary before 
some can be convinced that Hitler is not 
playing a game of tag out in the Atlantic? 

No, Mr. President; the Neutrality Act 
has been rendered inoperative by a Ger- 
man despot named Hitler, We drew an 
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imaginary deadline and announced, “For 
the sake of peace we will do something 
we never have done before; we will give 
up some of our proud rights; we will turn 
the other cheek; we will destroy some of 
our dignity as far as freedom of the seas 
is concerned; we will stay on this side of 
the safety zone with our commerce; you 
stay on yours. We will keep our flag out 
of those combat zones as a concession ta 
the cause of peace.” 

But Hitler scorned the deadline. He 
was ruling the world; he was rubbing out 
boundaries on land in Europe; and he 
would show us that he would cooly erase 
our boundaries on the waters of the At- 
lantic just as he did the boundaries of 
little Denmark and Norway. All he has 
done is to show us that he cares no more 
for us and our property, our Nation, and 
our boundaries than for those of gentle 
Holland or innocent Denmark or any of 
the other little nations which hoped and 
prayed for neutrality. 

Just as it was said 130 years ago that 
there could be no peace with Napoleon 
so it is plain today that there can be no 
peace with Hitler; he will not have it. 
Napoleon, Alexander, Caesar, Genghis 
Khan, and Hitler—all of the power-mad 
dictators have been alike—any people 
who did not accept their rule is an enemy, 
a lower order of life, a conglomeration of 
serfs and swine fit only to be ruled by the 
whip and the sword. 

I do not suppose Hitler would take this 
country if he had a chance, would he? If 
he should conquer Europe and Asia and 
Africa, which he has set out to do, and if 
he had opportunity to take the rich land 
cof America, he would not do anything 
about it at all, I suppose. 

Mr, President, able and sincere Sena- 
tors argued before the Senate, as well as 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, that if we repeal the neutrality . 
law, we are compelled to go all the way; 
that is, make an all-out war effort 
against Germany; in fact, they say it 
means war. Those who make that argu- 
ment apparently have forgotten the 
course this country has pursued when in- 
ternational pirates have destroyed Amer- 
ican property and lives in the past. The 
Barbary wars yield an interesting in- 
stance in this respect. The ruler of 
Tripoli, having declared war against the 
United States on March 14, 1801, started 
attacking American vessels. A naval 
force dispatched to the Mediterranean in 
ar.ticipation of the event had received 
orders to blockade Tripoli and destroy 
her shipping. There was no declaration 
of war on our part when that was done. 
This the Navy proceeded to do. The in- 
teresting feature in that case is that the 
nature of the fleet’s task was limited by 
the belief of President Jefferson that in 
the absence of congressional authoriza- 
tion “measures of defense” only were in 
order. These measures of defense, to be 
undertaken without congressional au- 
thority and laid down by Jefferson at that 
time, went rather far. The instructions 
regarding them included the following: 

You will then distribute your forces in 
such a manner as your judgment shall direct, 
so as to best protect our commerce and chas- 
tise their insolence by sinking, burning, or 
destroying their ships and vessels wherever 
you shall find them. 
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That was the order given by Jefferson 
to the fleet which sailed across the ocean 
a long, long time ago to subdue the 
pirates around Tripoli. The expedition 
against Tripoli was only the first of many 
incidents in which United States forces 
were used, not only to protect American 
lives and citizens on the high seas, but 
also on foreign soil and in foreign terri- 
torial waters. 

These steps were taken under the legal 
axiom that whoever ill-treats a citizen 
indirectly injures the state which must 
protect that citizen. In other words, the 
law of self-preservation applies to nations 
as well as to men, and that rule has been 
carried out on more than 100 occasions 
during the last 115 years. From the 
Aegean Islands to Manchuria, and from 
Mexico to the Falklands, our American 
forces have been sent to and landed on 
foreign soil for the protection of the lives 
and preservation of property of the 
American citizens. And while actually 
or potentially involving hostilities, these 
were not considered acts of war, were not 
authorized by Congress, and were under- 
taken by Executive authority alone. One 
of the most interesting examples of how 
far that Executive authority has gone in 
the past has to do with the Boxer rising 
in 1900. : 

The Chinese had a society known as 
the Righteous Harmonious Fists, com- 
monly called the Boxers. After a series 
of their flagrant and lawless acts against 
foreign residents, covering a period of 
years, this Nation, along with others, 
sent soldiers to China. 

The President at that time called out, 
altogether, 15,000 American troops, upon 
his own initiative, without any authori- 
zation of Congress at the time, and cut 
of the 15,000 troops who were called out 
to be sent to China to subdue those who 
were attacking us and our property there, 
some 5,000 soldiers reached China, 2,500 
of them participated in the Battle of Pe- 
king, several were killed, and many were 
wounded. That was in 1900, under a 
Republican President of the United 
States. Yet it is said that the present 
President has no right to resist force by 
force out in the Atlantic Ocean. 

After this Nation has for a hundred 
years upheld the actions of the Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army and Navy in 
sending troops to protect Americans and 
their properties upon the high seas, or 
in these foreign lands, who can say that 
in this hour of peril we are not war- 
ranted, both from the standpoint of tra- 
dition and the facts before us, in enact- 
ing legislation that will protect the honor 
and dignity of this Republic? 

As the President of the United States 
said in his radio address on September 
15, 1941: 

My obligation as President is historic, it is 
clear, it is inescapable. It is no act of war 
on our part when we decide to protect the 
seas which are vital to American defense. 


The aggression is not ours, ours is solely 
defense. 


This statement, Mr, President, concurs 
with what Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, said before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations when he was asked by the 
Senator from Michigan whether or not 


the proposal he had made would mean 
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that we make an all-out declaration of 
war against Germany: 

Well, you could have said the same things 
in a hundred other cases where the Navy has 
been directed to get out and clear up situa- 
tions. Somebody suggested each time that 
the action taken was war or that we ought 
to have a regular war, and all that we are 
doing is defending ourselves against what- 
ever comes up to attack us on the Atlantic, 
where we have a right tc be 


And he further said that we probably 
would not have any war unless Hitler de- 
crees that we shall, and it has not been 
at all to his advantage so far to do so. 

Mr. President, some people talk about a 
second A. E. F. They have gone into my 
section of the country, and for the last 
year and a half endeavored to arouse the 
emotions and to fire the imagination of 
the American people, telling them about 
a second A. E. F. 

Mr. President, no one that I know 
wants to go to war. We are constantly 
told that 80 percent of the people of the 
United States, according to polls which 
are taken, do not want to go to war. 
Those who make that statement can in- 
crease it to 100 percent and be perfectly 
safe in doing so. No one wants war, of 
course. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] the other day left the inference 
from the fact that we are producing 
double the number of tanks and airplanes 
we previously produced that we were 
getting ready for an A. E. F. But to my 
mind that double production proves just 
the opposite. 

During the last war we sent 2,000,000 
men to France in an A. E. F. We had 
four or five million men in the Army at 
the time. Today we have 1,300,000. I do 
not see any enthusiasm on the part of 
the administration in the way of sending 
a resolution to Congress asking for a 
standing Army of four or five or six mil- 
lion men, the number which is abso- 
lutely necessary before we could 
send a real A, E. F. which would do 
any good. No; these tanks and airplanes 
are to be doubled in production—for 
what purpose? Why, to give them to the 
beleaguered nations which are fighting 
Hitler—Russia and England, of course. 
We know that we do not have sufficient 
military equipment with which to train 
our soldiers in the right way at the pres- 
ent time, because the military equipment 
is being shipped abroad in aid of those 
who are fighting this great battle over 
there. I say it is unfair to parade this 
kind of thing before the American people, 
when no evidence of it exists, and when 
everyone knows that before a war of ag- 
gression can be fought on a foreign 
shore, before our boys can again be sent 
to Europe, that question will be fought 
out here on the floor of the United States 
Senate. A declaration of war by this 
Congress is absolutely necessary. The 
Senator from Illinois would not vote for 
a declaration of war today. But what 
will happen tomorrow no man can tell. 
As Cordell Hull said, whether we have 
war or not isin the lap of Mr. Hitler. Mr. 
President, I believe that Cordell Hull 
speaks the truth. As serious as the re- 
cent sinkings are in the North Atlantic, 
we are not at war, and in my humble 
judgment the course we are now pursu- 
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ing should not be altered. Today I would 
not vote for a declaration of war, but 
what will happen tomorrow no man can 
tell, because this entire matter is in the 
hands of Adolf Hitler. Had it been to his 
advantage 6 months, 1 year, or 2 years 
ago, he would have started an all-out 
war against this Nation, as he has done 
against 15 other nations. He will not 
hesitate to follow through at any time he 
believes it to be to his advantage, be- 
cause, Mr. President, he abhors the Amer- 
ican way of life. He despises America be- 
cause we have free speech, and a free 
press, and religious liberty—those in- 
alienable rights which have been handed 
down to us through 150 years of blood 
and tears. He would destroy all of this 
because he hates this form of govern- 
ment worse than the bite of a rattlesnake. 

Mr. President, I can find little criticism 
of the President’s foreign policy. I have 
never believed that he wanted to involve 
this country in war. I do not believe 
there is a Senator who has a higher de- 
gree of patriotism, who loves his country 
more, than does the President of the 
United States. If I had any criticism to 
make of the President’s policy dealing 
with this world emergency, it would be 
directed at what is being done within our 
own borders and not what we are doing 
abroad. As the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
said in his speech last week: 

Production must precede delivery. I should 
like to see attached to the effort to make the 
stuff at least a proportion of the zeal there 
seems to be to deliver it. 


Mr. President, I agree with that state- 
ment. I submit that the President of the 
United States has been more than char- 
itable and patient with certain minority 
groups in this country. And the forth- 
right manner in which he spoke on Navy 
Day, and has spoken since, is a long step 
in the right direction. He will receive the 
approbation of 90 percent of the Ameri- 
can people when he cracks down on those 
who refuse to cooperate in this emer- 
gency in the making of these defense ma- 
terials which are so necessary and vital 
to the security and safety of this Nation. 

As one United States Senator I shall 
stand with him on any proposal he makes 
to cure this national evil, which is becom- 
ing a serious obstruction to the defense 
of the Nation. And it should be remem- 
bered, Mr. President, that no single man 
or group of men is larger than the United 
States Government. God forbid that this 
should ever be the circumstance, because 
if it should, then this government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall fail. 

Mr. President, the decision which we 
are to make upon the pending legislation 
forges another link in the chain which is 
America’s lifeline. Recently I happened 
on to a quotation which caused me to re- 
flect on the many other weighty problems 
which have been faced in this Chamber 
and the spirit in which they were consid- 
ered. A man who served his country in 
this legislative body for more than a 
quarter of a century, George F. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, once said upon the floor 
of the Senate: 

I am to speak for my country, for its whole 
past, and for its whole future. I am to speak 
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to a people whose fate is bound up in the 
preservation of our great doctrine of consti- 
tutional liberty. If, during 30 years’ service 
within these walls, or during the 50 years of 
constant, active, and absorbed interest in 
public affairs, there has ever come from my 
lips an utterance showing lack of faith in the 
people, in the Republic, in country, in liberty, 
or in the future, let them be silent now. I 
thank God that, if I have no other Christian 
virtue, I have at least in the fullest measure 
that which stands as the central figure in the 
mighty group which the apostle says is for- 
ever to abide—hope. 


I remembered these words when I rose 
to speak today, conscious of the responsi- 
bility resting upon me and upon every 
Member of the Congress. Irrespective of 
the political affiliation of the speaker, dis- 
regarding the subject on which he spoke, 
this utterance, I think, is a simple and 
sincere expression of the attitude with 
which every Member of this body, past 
and present, has approached a decision 


which affects the preservation of our 


great doctrine of constitutional liberty. 
I believe that every Member here today 
has the same faith, patriotism, hope, and 
courage which have guided the statesmen 
of the past in their acts to hold this 
Nation on the course of her glorious 
destiny. ` 

Partisan politics, sectional aisputes, 
personal predilections should be over- 
shadowed and obliterated by the great 
necessity to do only what will insure the 
preservation of our way of life. I shall 
use to the utmost the brains and strength 
which have been given me in the defense 
of American ideas. History will record 
whether the course we are taking is wise 
or mistaken. My prayer is that God will 
guide me on a course which is right. I 
have only one interest to serve and that 
is my country. 

Mr. BILBO obtained the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Recently—in fact, on 
October 25 of this year—an article en- 
titled “These Days,” written by George 
E. Sokolsky, appeared in the New York 
Sun. I should like to read a paragraph 
from that article as a preface to yet 
another, which I believe should be in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the information of the Senate: 

What Mr. Willkie now proposes is that the 
Republican Party should take an extreme 
position of forcing the President into a fight- 
ing war. He asks the opposition not to be a 
check upon those in power, but a goad, a goad 
that will force them to go far beyond the 
will of the people. He proposes that the 
President should violate his campaign prom- 
ises as Willkie has violated his, and without 
a greater danger today than then. It is an 
untenable position for an opposition party. 
It is particularly untenable for Republicans 
who have, since this war started, maintained 
generally a noninteryentionist position fol- 
lowing in general the 1940 platform. But 
the party, as an organized body, has taken no 
stand since the Philadelphia convention, each 
individual leader, Senator or Representative, 
acting according to his conscience and his 
obligations to his particular constituency. 
The Republican Party, like the Democratic 
Party, is therefore divided on the war issue, 
and that very division has served to keep 
party politics out of the war. What Mr 
Wilikie seems to want to do is to put politics 
into the war. When a political leader side- 
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steps the rank and file of his party he ceases 
to be a leader. 


With that as a preface, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial from the 
Buffalo Evening News of October 27, 1941, 
be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of 
October 27, 1941] 


WILLKIE TRIES TO GRAB THE BALL 


The political sensation of the past week 
has been the attempt of a minority of Re- 
publicans in Congress, under the aegis of 
Wendell Willkie, to “take the ball” on for- 
eign policy from the administration. The 
Republican Presidential nominee in 1940, who 
campaigned on the issue of a peace policy 
versus the administration’s trend toward war, 
obtained an impressive list of Republican 
signatures advocating repeal of the Neutrality 
Act as a “hypocritical and degrading” law, 
At the same time three Republican Senators 
introduced a repeal bill in Congress. In a 
magazine article Mr, Willkie also admitted 
his ambition to be a candidate for President 
in 1944, if the times fitted his nomination. 

It is interesting—and somewhat disquiet- 
ing—to find that Mr. Willkie has shifted his 
emphasis from constiuctive criticism of the 
administration’s inept handling of the de- 
fense production problem to an effort to force 
or develop the Roosevelt foreign policy. 
Much of what he says about the anachro- 
nistic features of the neutrality law, in the 
light of our aid-to-Britain policy and Nazi 
attacks on American shipping, is perfectly 
true. The News advocates a modification of 
that law to permit American shipping to go 
anywhere and to be armed. But it ill be- 
hooves Mr. Willkie, or any other Republican 
leader, to attempt to force the hand of the 
administration on foreign policy at this criti- 
cal time. Republican Members of Congress, 
and Democrats, too, have made mistakes on 
this iseue, but in general the Republican 
position has been sound. It has represented 
the twofold desire of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people for an im- 
pregnable national defense and noninvolve- 
ment in war through any act of our own, 
By representing this majority sentiment of 
the people the Republican minority in Con- 
gress has acted as a brake on administration 
elements who would plunge the Nation into 
all-out war, with all that implies in the way 
of blood and tears. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Willkie and the 
signers of his petition do not represent ma- 
jority opinion in the Republican Party. Rep- 
resentative LAMBERTSON, of Kansas, pointed 
out that the appeal was signed by only 5— 
25 percent—of the 20 Republican State Gov- 
ernors, 27—26 percent—of the 104 members 
of the Republican National Committee, and 
10—21 percent—cf the Republican State 
chairmen, 

Mr. Willkie was on much surer ground 
when he called for a “sane, just, firm, and im- 
mediate solution of our labor-industrial re- 
lations to the end that the utmost of pro- 
duction can be brought about.” His state- 
ment that “our whole industrial economy 
needs the effective coordinating influence of 
government” in order to gear it to its highest 
productive capacity was also true. Mr. 
Willkie would perform a far-greater service 
if he were to dwell more on the need for 
organizing and quickening defense produc- 
tion, as he did during the 1940 campaign. 
There are certain features of the Neutrality 
Act that should be retained, such as muni- 
tions export control and direction of relief 
to belligerent nations. The Republican 
Members of Congress are in a far better 
position to gage the measures that will help to 
arm the Nation more speedily and at the 
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same time grant us respite from war than 
is Mr. Willkie, whose emotions and enthusi- 
asms have sometimes led him far from sound 
and reasoned policy. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to detain the Senate for only a 
few minutes. Since, as a result of my 
position on the pending measure, I may 
be subjected by my colleagues and 
friends on this side of the Chamber to 
charges of apostasy, I wish to invite the 
special attention of my colleagues as I 
assign my reasons for the temporary ex- 
cursion I am taking away from my 
friends. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BILBO. I should rather not. 

Mr. President, I am not a pacifist in 
the sense of seeking peace at any price. 
I am not an isolationist, believing that 
the American people are all-sufficient 
and can live unto themselves, being in- 
different and unconcerned about what 
happens to the rest of the world. I am 
not an appeaser, willing to surrender 
things that are more precious than life 
itself by negotiating with tyrannical 
dictators who hold nothin® precious or 
sacred save their own selfish aims and 
purposes and whose pledges are no more 
than mere scraps of paper. Iam a 100- 
percent American of Huguenot and 
Scotch-Irish ancestors who landed on 
American shores over 200 years ago. I 
am ready to vote, fight, and, if need be, 
die to protect, perfect, save, and per- 
petuate to our own posterity and to all 
mankind the rights, liberties, freedom, 
opportunities, and blessings of our great 
American scheme of human Govern- 
ment. 

Iam fully mindful that in voting upon 
the pending measure I must make the 
most important decision that has con- 
fronted me in my 7 years’ service in the 
United States Senate. Regardless of all 
the contentions advanced by many of 
my colleagues in the week or more of 
discussions upon the pending question, I 
am convinced that a vote on this meas- 
ure will be a vote either for or against 
Flunging this great Republic into an all- 
out war, with all the blood and sacrifices 
of modern warfare, against Germany 
and her allies. Consequently, in making 
my final decision on so grave and far- 
reaching question I have done so with 
solemn and prayerful deliberation of all 
the factors involved in this issue. 

It is an issue that transcends all party 
lines and personalities. It is clearly an 
issue of what is best for the safety and 
future welfare of our country and of our 
cherished democratic institutions—a de- 
cision on ihe question of what is most 
expedient for the attainment of that one 
great objective to which we are all un- 
alterably pledged—the defense of our 
country and all that is precious and 
priceless to every man, woman, and child 
living and yet to be born under freedom's 
flag, Old Glory. 

As God has given me vision to see and 
strength to do, I have carefully measured 
every angle of the momentous question 
before us, always mindful of my sacred 
duty to my people and to my country. 
Having done that, I have made my 
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decision, and I ask leave of my colleagues 
to make a few remarks in support of my 
decision and convictions. 

Mr. President, I favor the repeal of 
section 6 of the Neutrality Act because 
I am convinced that the advantages of 
arming our merchant vessels outweigh 
any and all disadvantages urged by those 
in this debate who oppose the repeal of 
this section. It seems to me a matter 
not only of common prudence but of ex- 
pediency. It is my firm conviction that 
the loss of armed merchant vessels would 
certainly be less than the loss of vessels 
sailing without the protection of arms. 
From a psychological standpoint alone, 
the morale of the sailors would be vastly 
improved by the knowledge of available 
arms to defend themselves and their 
ships against belligerent submarines and 
aircraft. 

I am sorry that I cannot go along with 
my esteemed friend the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty] and his distin- 
guished committee in their recommenda- 
tion that sections 2 and 3 also be re- 
pealed. But I cannot conscientiously 
sanction a step which I so firmly believe 
to be fraught with definite connotations 
of all-out warfare and its tragic conse- 
quences. It is my inescapable conviction 
that the repeal of these safeguarding 
features of the Neutrality Act would be 
nothing short of a long, swift stride to- 
ward war—a war for which we are yet 
woefully unprepared. 

It is my honest opinion that in the 
event the proposed repeal of sections 2 
and 3 should pass, we should find our- 
selves immediately thrust headlong into 
an undeclared war—a war for which I 
again say we are wholly unprepared. 

In taking this stand I do so without 
thought or fear of being successfully 
placed in the category of an isolationist 
or an appeaser. The records speak for 
themselves. I have consistently and 
heartily supported our national defense 
all the way down the line, and I shall 
continue to do so insofar as the best in- 
terest of home defense is promoted; and 
in making this declaration I am fully 
conscious of all its implications. 

Mr. President, I yield to no man in my 
desire to preserve and exercise our right 
of freedom on sea, on land, or in the sky. 
But I contend that if we take down the 
bars and send our ships into combat 
areas, we shall be inviting wholesale at- 
tacks by the belligerents. We shall be 
dealing with a maniac who has no con- 
ception of established rights or law or 
order, except to further his own selfish 
aims. I yield to no man in my yearning 
to see Hitler and all he represents swept 
from the face of the earth. But I main- 
tain that the step we have been asked— 
by the committee, not by the Presi- 
dent—to take will lessen rather than 
enlarge our contributions to the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism. It is certain that the 
peril of our homeland will be immeasur- 
ably enhanced if we take this step which 
will inevitably catapult us into a World 
War No. 2—a war for which I again and 
again say that we are notably unpre- 
pared. 5 

I yield to no man in my sympathy for 
the beleaguered and stricken nations now 
in the throes brought upon them by the 
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vilest, basest, most brutal, and most des- 
Picable tyrant the world has ever known. 
I have ardently supported the vast ap- 
propriations, totaling about $13,000,000,- 
000, which Congress has voted in order 
to send Britain and her allies aid and 
stil more aid by way of arms and other 
materials needed in their fight to crush 
Hitler and his diabolical forces. I fa- 
vored the establishment of what may be 
called a mutual garrison in Iceland, 
further to facilitate our getting aid to 
Britain and her allies, I say, let us give, 
and give to the limit of our worldly sub- 
stance, to aid the nations who are strug- 
gling for their very existence. But only 
as a last resort, a last resort in the de- 
fense of the homeland, would we be justi- 
fied in offering up our American young 
manhood—the finest and best in the 
whole world—upon the altar of another 
world war. 

We call ourselves the arsenal of democ- 
racy. As the last remaining true and 
truly free democracy on earth, we are 
giving our resources without stint in order 
that struggling democracies on the other 
side of the globe may survive and retain 
the blessed institutions of democracy. 
In my humble opinion, this noble aim can 
best be served by staying out of the war 
ourselves unless or until we have no other 
recourse. The longer we can stay out, 
the more aid we can give our allies and 
the better we will be prepared to wage a 
successful war with the least possible 
sacrifice of American boys. 

A recently published statement re- 
vealed that England is now getting 700 
planes each month from the United 
States, and it was estimated that deliv- 
eries of planes from this country to Eng- 
land would be stepped up to a point at 
which the English will have received more 
than 30,000 United States aircraft by July 
1943, including a large fleet of heavy four- 
motored bombers. The statement fur- 
ther disclosed that England is receiving 
about 35 percent of total deliveries made 
by American aircraft factories. If we— 
the arsenal of democracy—become em- 
broiled in active warfare, shall we be able 
to continue sending 700 or more planes to 
our British friends as the months roll by? 
Most certainly not, 


There has been some criticism in cer- 
tain quarters concerning the effectiveness 
of our defense program and our lease- 
lend activities. I think that an impar- 
tial survey of the situation will demon- 
strate that we are making satisfactory 
strides in our avowed objectives of afford- 
ing aid to the countries engaged in fight- 
ing Hitler and in our own rearmament 
program. Evidently we have been doing 
a very satisfactory job of delivering the 
goods to our friends across the seas. 


This brings us to ask the question 
whether our contribution to the foes of 
Hitlerism has not been extremely gener- 
ous, especially from a relative standpoint. 
Many persons both here and abroad are 
wondering sbout England’s apparent re- 
luctance to lend fighting aid to Russia, 
now the ally of the British against Hitler. 
We often hear it said that the British are 
too apathetic. Criticism is rife because 
the British have not sent an army into 
Nazi-occupied western Europe. Several 
days ago the press carried an account of 
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a rather stormy session on the floor of 
the House of Lords. One Lord Strabolgi, 
a Labor peer, is quoted as saying that the 
4-month course of the German-Russian 
war had become the hour of greatest 
humiliation because of Britain’s inabil- 
ity to send an army into Nazi-occupied 
western Europe. He was further quoted 
as having declared: 

We are unable to make a serious diversion 
in the west or create a second front because 
we have not reached—after 5 or 6 years— 
sufficient rearmament. 


Still another recent press report gave 
an account of a crowd of 10,000 persons 
at a labor-sponsored rally in London de- 
manding all-out aid for Russia. Ac- 
cording to the report, this vast crowd 
drowned out Government speakers in 
London’s historic Trafalgar Square with 
their cries for a western-front offensive. 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden was 
quoted as pleading for confidence in the 


Government and conservatism in policy. 


“War is a long-term business which will 
not be settled by any sudden, brilliant 
improvisation,” he is said to have said. 

Several days past I noticed a news item 
emanating from London and briefly re- 
viewing the radio addresses of Lord Bea- 
verbrook and Sir Arthur Greenwood, the 
latter described as “a minister without 
portfolio.” Lord Beaverbrook was quoted 
as having said that Britain and the 
United States had agreed to deliver vir- 
tually all the war materials requested by 
the Russians, and concluding with the 
remark: 

Stalin must be sustained. The Soviet 
Union must be enabled to enter the spring 


campaign with adequate supplies for all 
conditions of war. 


If he said anything about sending 
British soldiers to the Russian battle 
front, the record saith not. 

Sir Arthur Greenwood was quoted as 
having said, from Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire: 


We are giving our material resources, and 
we will give our men until it hurts. 


But the press report continued: 


Later Greenwood said he had been mis- 
quoted either through a verbal slip or a 
microphone distortion. 


In other words, he had not said or had 
not intended to say “and we will give our 
men until it hurts.” Yes; Sir Arthur 
Greenwood was prompt in retracting 
anything he might have said, through 
slip or otherwise, which might imply that 
England would give her men. 

May we not, then, take a cue from our 
friends, the British, whom we are trying 
to help save, and proceed along lines dic- 
tated by calm reasoning and expediency, 
rather than, as Anthony Eden expressed 
it, “seek to settle the war by any sudden, 
brilliant improvisation” on the part of 
our Government. The English are old 
and disciplined in the ways of war. They 
are indoctrinated in the principles of 
the defensive and the offensive. They 
are ever mindful of the horrible conse- 
quences of war. 

If after 5 or 6 years, our friends across 
the waters cannot regard their rearma- 
ment sufficient to make “a serious diver- 
sion,” how inadequate indeed are we in 
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the very infancy of our rearmament pro- 
gram to take any course destined to lead 
us, as the proposed repeal most surely 
will lead us, into actual combative war. 

All of us know that we are not pre- 
pared. Our rearmament program, 
though progressing, I think, satisfacto- 
rily, has only just begun. We have only 
a million and one-half men in service, 
and not nearly enough equipment to im- 
plement even that number. Most of the 
one and one-half million men have had 
less than a year’s training, compared 
with the 6 and 7 years of training for 
Hitler’s 8,000,000 men. We have but a 
mere handful of the mechanized imple- 
ments of war, as compared with Hitler’s 
vast resources avidly accumulated 
through the unspeakable sacrifices of the 
German people and augmented by all 
that he has plundered and confiscated 
from the countries he has despoiled and 
subdued. 

Mr. President, no one can successfully 
deny the fact that sections 2 and 3 of 
the Neutrality Act of 1939 have kept us 
from being involved in the European war 
for the last 2 years, because through this 
law and by order of the President of the 
United States our ships, seamen, sailors, 
and nationals have been prevented from 
going into the combat zones of the bel- 
ligerent nations in Europe. Hitler has 
had no opportunity to sink our ships and 
destroy our property and send our Amer- 
ican boys to a watery grave. There had 
been no “incidents” to excite the Ameri- 
can people to make war upon Hitler 
until we commenced to convoy the ships 
carrying supplies to the belligerents in 
this war. All the instances referred to 
by the Senator from Illinois were inci- 
dents which tock place after we started 
convoying supplies or contraband of war 
to the Allies. 

Germany, through submarines and 
bombers, has sunk hundreds of English 
ships, destroyed millions of dollars’ worth 
of English property, and killed thousands 
of English sailors, seamen, soldiers, and 
nationals in the combat zones. By pass- 
ing the pending measure and repealing 
sections 2 and 3 of the Neutrality Act, we 
shall be asked to take risks and make 
sacrifices which, in my judgment, are 
almost criminal and wholly inexcusable. 
Yesterday afterncon the Senate heard 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations state on the 
floor that most certainly if we pass the 
pending measure and repeal sections 2 
and 3, the number of sinkings will in- 
crease, which will mean the loss of lives 
of our sailor boys in the combat zones in 
the Atlantic. 

We have taxed the American people 
$13,600,000,000 to build ships, airplanes, 
tanks, manufacture ammunitions, small 
arms, and to buy food supplies for Eng- 
land and her allies. We have tried to 
give England everything she has asked 
for from a cartridge to a battleship. We 
have furnished her destroyers, tankers, 
and other ships; and all we have asked 
her to do is to come to cur peaceful 
shores, load the materials on her ships, 
and carry them home in her ships, under 
her flag and with her sailors and sea- 
men, and take the risk in the combat 
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zones surrounding her shores where Hit- 
ler attempts to maintain a blockade. 

By the passage of this joint resolution 
and the repeal of these protective provi- 
sions of the Neutrality Act we shall be 
asked not only to lease and lend Britain 
supplies and war materials, but we shall 
be asked to go a step farther and to load 
them on our ships and carry them under 
our flag, with our American seamen and 
sailors, through the mine-strewn and 
submarine-infested combat waters of the 
blockade around England and deliver 
them on her front doorstep. We shall 
be asked to subject our ships to destruc- 
tion, our sailors to a watery grave, and 
our flag to humiliation and disgrace in 
the combat zones of a war-torn Europe. 

If we pass this measure and do this 
thing, of course, all of us know that in 
taking the risk of performing such service 
millions of dollars’ worth of our property 
will be destroyed and thousands of our 
American boys will go down to a watery 
grave. I ask the question, Why cannct 
England use her own ships and her own 
sailors and seamen and take the risk her- 
self in hauling from our peaceful shores 
the billions of dollars’ worth of war sup- 
plies and war machinery which the 
American taxpayers are so generously 
and graciously producing and furnishing 
to aid her in the struggle for her own 
existence? I am told that England now 
has more ship tonnage than at the be- 
ginning of the war 2 years ago, having 
now 25,000,000 tons, and 21,000,000 tons 
when she started. 

We are already doing more for Eng- 
land than the most enthusiastic pro- 
Britisher in America, in his wildest 
dreams, would expect England to do for 
America. Before England became in- 
volved in this war with Hitler and at a 
time when she was abundantly able to 
do it, she owed us billions of dollars of 
just and righteous debts on World War 
No. 1, and she even quit paying the inter- 
est, saying nothing of the principal. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
am as anxious to help England and other 
democracies of the world in their death 
struggle with Hitler as is any other man 
in America, and I know it is to our inter- 
est that Hitler be defeated, but when 
England is not willing to use any of her 
manpower to help her new ally, Russia, 
in Russia’s death struggle with Hitler and 
his murderous Huns, then why should we 
be called upon or be expected, 3,000 
miles away from England’s shores—from 
the scene of that European war—to send 
our American sailors, our seamen, our 
ships, and our flag into the troublous 
waters in an attempt to break through 
the blockade waters around her shores, 
when she has more ships than we have. 
I am not permitted to say what I think 
England is “fixing” to do. 

If I should vote for this bill and thereby 
send our American seamen and sailors 
into the forbidden combat zones of the 
European war, I would feel that the blood 
of every American boy who went to a 
watery grave while being sent to deliver 
war supplies to Europe or Asia would be 
upon my garments and their cries and 
their dead bodies wasting away by the 
eating of the fishes in European waters 
would forever haunt me in my dreams, 
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No, Mr. President; a thousand times 
no! I am not willing to share the re- 
sponsibility of shoving our seamen out 
into the perilous waters of the combat 
zones to risk their lives in the briny deep. 
I am not willing to share the responsi- 
bility of the next tragic sequence—an ex- 
peditionary force of American manhood 
to risk their lives on the battlefields of 
Europe, unprepared. 

Certainly we would be acting within 
our rights as to the freedom of the seas 
and within the letter and spirit of inter- 
national law if we should set our ships 
sailing on the high seas wherever and 
whenever or on whatever mission they 
might be sent. All intelligent people 
know that we have that right under in- 
ternational law. 

But we all acknowledge that Hitler and 
his ruthless minions recognize no laws 
but Hitler’s own. It is customary with 
us to compare Hitler with a savage beast 
or a rattlesnake. The only thing wrong 
with such an analogy is that the com- 
parison is too weak and offers insult to 
the beast and the snake. 

The explorer has the freedom of the 
jungle, but where is there a sensible 
human being who would penetrate into 
the jungle unprepared to defend himself 
against the savagery of the beast? The 
beast, like Hitler, has his own law—the 
law of the jungle—and no sensible per- 
son, however daring, would expose him- 
self to the dangers of the jungle without 
proper armament. 

The rattlesnake has no right to thrust 
his poisonous fangs into the victim who 
chances to come within his reach, but 
where is there one among Us who, with- 
out adequate means of self-protection, 
would knowingly tread upon ground 
where the deadly rattler is poised to 
strike? 

It is not cowardice to avoid obvious 
dangers except where honor be at stake. 
Oh, we all freely acknowledge that Hitler 
is a threat to the honor and existence 
of any nations or any people who op- 
pose his sinister aims. We know his 
aim is world domination, and he must 
be crushed. The world is never safe so 
long as there are dictators at large. I 
have always advocated national de- 
fense—defense to the hilt. As a matter 
of fact, this was a substantial plank in 
my platform in my first campaign for the 
United States Senate in 1934. I advo- 
cated then, as I do now, the building up 
of the strongest land, air, and sea forces 
in the world—so strong that no poten- 
tial invader would dare attempt an inva- 
sion of our hemisphere. There is no 
time now to give ourselves up to maudlin 
lamentations over the fact that we neg- 
lected to start our rearmament program 
a long time ago. We must go forward, 
with full speed ahead, to make ours the 
strongest and best plan of preparedness 
that we can possibly attain for the de- 
fense of our homeland, at the same time 
extending all the aid that we can pru- 
dently and consistently to our friends 
across the seas. 

No, Mr. President, we cannot afford 
to pass this bill when we know that it 
will immediately produce scores of inci- 
dents that will compel the American peo- 
ple in defense of their honor, their flag, 
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and the lives of their murdered seamen 
and sailors to declare an “ail out” for the 
defeat and ultimate destruction of Hitler, 
his war machine, and all that he stands 
for. To do this we will be forced to send 
to Europe an expeditionary force two or 
three times as large and as powerful as 
our expeditionary force in World War 
No. 1. We must delay and postpone any 
act and every act on our part that will 
bring about this all-out war against Hit- 
ler and his allies until we have made 
adequate preparation to do the job suc- 
cessfully and with the least possible loss 
in lives of our American young manhood. 

To prosecute successfully such a war 
will mean the selection and training of 
six to eight million American soldiers 
and the production of war materials far 
beyond anything we ever dreamed of be- 
fore. With the dark clouds gathering in 
the Pacific, we will need a two-ocean 
navy. To make the necessary prepara- 
tion, no matter how good our present 
Navy—which is the best in the world— 
may be today, will require from 3 to 5 
years. 

Being convinced that we are face to 
face with this great undertaking, I have 
just introduced on yesterday a bill to 
establish two more naval academies and 
two more military academies to train 
the commanders of our ships and our 
armies, because it will be a war where we 
can risk none except those who are prop- 
erly and thoroughly trained in modern- 
ized warfare. We should take one lesson 
from Hitler. His men are trained; ours 
are not, except a few. 

We should lose no time in constructing 
Army training camps and beginning the 
training of six to eight million soldiers 
at once. To carry on successfully a war 
with modern methods the soldiers must 
be trained from 2 to 3 and even 5 years 
to make them most efficient and to pro- 
tect their lives as far as it is possible in 
any war. Unless our armed forces are 
properly trained the loss of human lives 
will be enormous, indeed. At best under 
the present methods of modern warfare 
the losses of human lives are tremendous. 

Germany and Russia have perhaps the 
best organized and most highly mecha- 
nized armies on earth today and in the 
few months in which they have been en- 
gaged in deadly conflict fatalities have 
run into the millions. We can talk about 
going to war with Hitler now, but to do 
so would be suicidal. As I have said be- 
fore, we have only about one and one-half 
million soldiers in training, and these are 
only partially trained. We have not now 
a sufficient number of trained men even 
to fight Finland. 

Mr. President, we have a big job ahead. 
It is a job calling for all the energy, all 
the ingenuity, all the patriotism, of all 
our citizens. The task ahead is not 
merely one of training men in more and 
better ways of modern warfare and 
equipping them with the implements, 
but includes as well constant vigilance 
to eliminate those forces from within 
which handicap and impair and under- 
mine our accomplishments. Espionage, 
sabotage, labor troubles, all such ele- 
ments that project themselves into the 
picture are a part of our problem. Do 
well this job in the good American way 
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of efficiency, and then, ii war comes to 
our shores, we will be prepared to repel 
the enemy. We have a battle here at 
home to win first. 

Yes, Mr. President, if we pursue this 
safe and sane course, I believe we will be 
ready for Herr Hitler if he decides to 
undertake crossing the 3,000 miles of 
Atlantic waters, bringing with him the 
minimum of 7 tons per man of equipment 
and supplies which is recognized as the 
requirement of an expeditionary force. 
It is my thought that he would find this 
rather a herculean undertaking com- 
pared with the crossing of the English 
Channel, which is only 23 miles wide. 

God forbid that any act of ours should 
send our ships out cruising for war. I 
sometimes think that is what we have 
been doing, and that is exactly what we 
would be doing if we should repeal sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of our Neutrality Act. 
The proponents of repeal say this is not 
true, and I impute to each and every one 
of them the sincerity of their convictions. 
I prefer to be guided in my thinking by 
the experiences of the past. What hap- 
pened in 1917-18 is yet too green in my 
memory to permit me to forget. How 
can we—any of us—have forgotten so 
soon? I was the war Governor of my 
State in the last World War, and I had 
an opportunity to know some things at 
first hand. 

We all know that because of the ab- 
sence of any neutral or protective laws 
this Nation was dragged into World War 
No.1. Today, with our neutrality legisla- 
tion proscribing and prohibiting our sail- 
ing into the war zones of European 
waters, we have escaped involvement in 
World War No. 2. Now, why all the 
haste and insistence to repeal and abolish 
all the laws and measures that save us 
from the howling storms of blood and 
disasters of Europe and the rest of the 
world, unless England is waiting for our 
American boys to go “over there” and do 
the fighting, or perhaps some folks over 
here are itching to spill their blood 
over there. I, for one, am ready at this 
time to say, “To hell with those Ameri- 
cans who want to sing Johnny, Get Your 
Gun, when there are not enough guns to 
go around.” 

Mr. President, the world at large is in- 
terpreting into the lines of the proposed 
repeal measure, almost as distinctly as if 
traced there with india ink, a very defi- 
nite and underlying suggestion of our 
early participation in World War No. 2. 
In my very ears I can almost hear drum- 
beats wafted from the other side of the 
Atlantic to the tune of The Yanks Are 
Coming, the Yanks Are Coming. 

Oh, what has become of our oft- 
repeated promises to the parents of our 
American boys—to the boys themselves— 
that we would not send our boys out to 
fight in foreign waters and on foreign 
battlefields? Can we have forgotten so 
soon? Not only to the people of my own 
State, on numerous occasions, but in 
various other States—seven—where I 
have spoken on behalf of the Democratic 
Party, I have pledged my word and 
honor that with my vote and voice and 
whatever influence I possess I would pro- 
test against any measure destined to sac- 
rifice our precious American manhood on 
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the altar of another foreign war. I 
mean to keep faith with the people to 
whom I have given this solemn pledge 
until the honor and absolute salvation 
of my people, my country, make it wholly 
and absolutely impossible. 

I visited Flanders field shortly after 
the termination of World War No. 1. As 
I beheld there row upon grim row of 
the dreamless dust of martyred Ameri- 
can young manhood, I made an inviolable 
covenant with my own conscience that I 
would do everything within my power to 
prevent the participation of my country 
in another foreign war. I have visited 
among our disabled World War veterans, 
in their hospitals—the havens of the liv- 
ing dead—and my heart has been rent 
by the pathos of these men, holding on 
to life because life is precious to all of 
us, yet half hoping for the benign re- 
lease of death. I have witnessed the 
tears of broken-hearted mothers, wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts of men lost at 
sea or slain upon the battlefields. I have 
seen all these things, Mr, President, and 
I cannot forget them. Therefore, in 
keeping with my pledge to the people 
and the covenant of my conscience, I 
must and I shall oppose with my voice 
and my vote and with whatever influence 
I may possess the passage of repeal meas- 
ures which I believe with all my heart 
and soul will project us surely and swiftly 
into the most brutal war the world has 
ever known—a war for which I say again, 
again, and again we are so notably 
unprepared. 

May the Omniscient Judge of all man- 
kind attend us all in this time of fate- 
ful decision and give us the wisdom to 
act for the best interests of our people 
and our cherished institutions, whose 
fates now rest in our hands. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like briefiy to state my position on the 
pending question. Because I desire to 
have my statement appear as a unit in 
the Recor, I should appreciate not being 
interrupted until I conclude. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I appreciate the 
Senator’s courtesy, but I think we have a 
good attendance here now. 

Mr. President, for all of my adult life 
I have had a strong desire to do what I 
could to keep the United States at peace. 
I have always felt that providence had 
so situated us that we could reasonably 
hope to stay at peace. I have long been 
impressed with how terrible it is to kill 
young men in battle. In fact, I have been 
so impressed by the damage of war that 
I have been willing to encourage a meas- 
ure of economic self-sufficiency in this 
country, in my belief that thus could we 
lessen the risk of involvement. 

These sentiments have been fortified 
by years of travel and study in the United 
States and abroad—years which con- 
vinced me that Europe's fratricidal strug- 
gles, which have baffled her own best 
minds, could certainly not be solved by 
Americans, 

In the decisions which I have reached 
regarding our foreign policy my judgment 
may have been faulty, but of this much 
I can be sure—that in my heart there is 
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no love and no hate of any foreign coun- 
try which is as strong as my love for the 
United States. 

I have, therefore, favored a policy of 
staying out of war except in case of at- 
tack, and especially of staying out of 
European wars. In fact, I stated my po- 
sition on the subject of neutrality in the 
election year of 1936, when I was a can- 
didate. Before election I said: 

I favor a policy of strict neutrality. I stand 
for constitutional government. I favor main- 
taining an army and navy sufficiently large 
to be an effective aid in preserving peace for 
the United States. 


This may be described as a policy of 
armed neutrality, as contrasted with the 
policy of armed intervention on the one 
hand and defenseless neutrality on the 
other. The notion that you can be neu- 
tral and unarmed has always seemed to 
me false and dangerous. 

Two events have happened to change 
my point of view. One was the repeal of 
the arms embargo. By this act we 
changed the balance of power in the war, 
and effectively destroyed our neutrality. 
Once destroyed it could not be repaired. 
It is certainly not an issue in the present 
debate, one way or the other. 

The other event was the fall of France. 
This meant that the war was no longer 
a strictly European war. The Germans, 
toward whom we were no longer neutral, 
were on the shores of the Atlantic. We 
no longer had a major power friendly to 
us on the Continent. The parallel be- 
tween this war and the World War no 
longer existed. 

I cannot agree with those who say 
that the United States is through unless 
Hitler is defeated. We are not so weak. 
In the last analysis, every nation rises or 
falls on its own strength, It is true, how- 
ever, that the emergence of any power 
which rules the European Continent, and 
toward which we are not neutral, is a 
matter of very definite interest to the 
United States, and is a threat to our own 
peace and security. It is also a menace to 
our shipping—and, not having achieved 
self-sufficiency, we absolutely must have 
certain essential imports. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to seek to curb such a power 
by giving supplies to its opponents. This 
tends to keep the war out of our part of 
the world; it lessens the chance that our 
men will be killed in battle; it gives us 
time to build up our own defenses. 

I therefore supported the lease-lend 
bill, was in the forefront of those advo- 
cating the opening of Canadian ports, 
was an early advocate of military train- 
ing, favored the seizure of Axis ships in 
our ports, and have supported all defense 
appropriations. Let me say, in passing, 
that as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, in contemplating these 
vast sums I have often thought what a 
difference it would make if it had been 
practicable for a fraction of that amount 
to have gone to aid the suffering people 
of little countries—Norway and Ireland, 
Belgium and Holland, Denmark and 
Poland. 

Anyone with military training knows 
that, broadly speaking, your fate is de- 
termined by two factors—first, what you 
do; and, second, what the other man does 
to you. The question of our further in- 
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volvement in this war, therefore, depends 
in part upon ourselves and in part upon 
Germany. We are here today concerned 
with our own actions. From that stand- 
point, what do we find? 

We find, first, that our neutrality is 
long since gone, and that there is no use 
trying to save something which has van- 
ished. 

We still can hoe, however, that the 
full fury of war will not strike us, and 
that our experience of 1917 and 1918 will 
not be repeated. 

It is one thing to be an arsenal for 
other countries. It is another thing for 
our men to be fighting on the battlefields. 

Measures tending to make us a more 
effective arsenal should receive support. 

Those which send us onto the battle- 
field are still, I believe, to be resisted. 
The stated purpose of our whole policy to 
date has been to prevent that grim and 
tragic eventuality. 

In the Senate today we are facing two 
proposals. One authorizes the arming 
of our merchant vessels; the other lifts 
the restrictions on merchant vessels so 
that they can go to belligerent ports. 

The arming of our merchant vessels, 
plying their regular courses outside of 
combat zones, will not increase our 
chance of further involvement in the war, 
although it may not—and probably will 
not—do much to increase the security of 
our ships. On this question I am pre- 
pared to follow the recommendation of 
the Navy and shall so vote. 

To send our vessels into combat zones, 
however, is a different matter. It is a 
new policy and radically different from 
any which we have followed. Let me 
prove this point. First, the lease-lend 
bill contained language opposing con- 
voys; secondly, it specifically stated that 
we would merely “transfer title” of the 
supplies to foreign countries—not that 
we would transfer the supplies them- 
selves. Finally, the basic argument for 
the lease-lend bill, made by the President 
himself, and so eloquently set forth by 
the Senator from Georgia, was that its 
purpose was to prevent our further in- 
volvement in war. 

Of course, the fact that a policy is new 
and therefore inconsistent with previous 
policies is not in itself an argument 
against it. I ask, therefore, whether a 
pressing need exists for taking this step? 
The evidence available shows that our 
supplies are reaching the other side, 
The evidence indicates that the main rea- 
son why more supplies have not arrived 
is because of domestic production diffi- 
culties and not because of a crippling 
shipping shortage. 

Mr. President, the step is a grave one, 
because for the first time since the war 
began it puts us physically on the battle- 
field. It is a step from which we must not 
and would not shrink if it were fully 
justified. Under present conditions, 
however, it is a risk which we must avoid. 
If Americans are to be killed in bellig- 
erent waters, I fear that we will not be 
able long to delay the sending of our men 
to other theaters of this war. We are 
going too far too fast. I shall therefore 
vote against lifting restrictions on our 
merchans vessels going into belligerent 
ports. 
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The issue here is not one of freedom of 
the seas—the right to which we have 
never waived. 

'The issue here is not one of isolationism 
or interventionism. 

The issue here is not neutrality. 

The issue is simply one of sound mili- 
tary judgment. Any step which hastens 
the day when our men will be wanted 
overseas is a step to be resisted for many 
reasons, one of which is that we are not 
ready to send our armed forces abroad 
even if we wanted to do so. 

As the Senate knows, I have been 
Spending a great deal of time with the 
Army. I have been through the ma- 
neuvers in Louisiana and east Texas. I 
have recently been with the Army in the 
Carolinas. I think I have seen almost 
all the combat units of the First, Second, 
and Third Armies. As the Senate knows, 
there are four armies in the United 
States. I have missed the Fourth Army, 
the one on the Pacific coast. 

Great credit is due, as I stated in an- 
other address in the Senate, for what has 
been accomplished; but it does not mini- 
mize the credit, or the splendid work 
which has been done, to state that the 
most we can say today is that we have 
an army in the making. We cannot lick 
Hitler with that kind of an army. 

Let us look at the situation today as 
compared with that of 1917. 

In 1917 we had strong friends abroad. 

In 1917 other nations supplied us with 
ordnance. Now we have to supply our 
own. 

In 1917 other nations supplied us with 
artillery. Today we must supply our- 
selves. 

In 1917 other nations provided us with 
shipping. We must supply our own today. 

In 1917 other nations supplied us with 
planes. We must supply planes for our- 
selves and for others. 

In 1917 we had no hostile nation in 
the Pacific to divide our strength. 

In 1917 there was a strong nation 
called France which was on our side. 
There was a western front. There was 
a hospitable shore. 

Today there are from eight to ten mil- 
lion Germans under arms. Eight to ten 
million Germans! And we hear com- 
rag that our Army of 1,500,000 is too 

ig. 

Our Army of 1,500,000 is adequate for 
our protection in this hemisphere. I do 
not give it as my opinion—because I am 
no expert—but simply as the consensus 
of opinion that I have heard that any 
attempt to defeat Germany on land 
should not be attempted with less than 
6,000,000 men. 

These are facts which transcend the 
question of whether we have a right to 
go to war or whether we should or should 
not goto war. The question of the extent 
of our preparedness should be a common 
ground on which all Americans may meet. 
That is why it is impossible for me to be 
either an isolationist or an intervention- 
ist. Ilike neither title. I try to look facts 
in the eye, judge each question on its 
merits, and do what in my humble judg- 
ment seems best for the security of my 
country, 
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I have prayed for guidance in con- 
sidering the pending measure. I am 
following my conscience. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Idaho yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I do not think 
we need a quorum, but I yield if the 
Senator insists. 

Mr. TAFT. It has been some time 
since there was a quorum call, and I think 
we should have one now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Balley Green Peace 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hatch Rosier 
Barkley Herring Russell 
Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Bridges Hughes Smith 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson. Colo, Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chavez Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Van Nuys 
Connally McKellar Wallgren 
Danaher McNary Walsh 
Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Murdock White 
Doxey Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris Willis 
George Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
about half a century ago there was living 
a great American who wrote under the 
name of Mark Twain. He was a pro- 
phetic sort of fellow, with an astonishing 
insight into the minds of men and into 
the trends of the times. He started 
thinking about war. He was a scholar. 
ne of his prophetic moods he said 


There has never been a just war, nor an 
honorable one. I can see a million years 
ahead, and this rule will never change in so 
many as half a dozen instances, The loud 
little handful—as usual—will shout for war. 
The pulpit will warily object—at first; the 
great, big, dull bulk of the Nation will rub its 
sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
should be war, and will say, earnestly and 
indignantly, “It is unjust and dishonorable, 
and there is no necessity for it.” Then the 
handful will shout louder. A few fair men 
on the other side will argue and reason 
against the war with speech and pen, and at 
first will have a hearing and be applauded; 
but it will not last long; those others will 
outshout them, and presently the antiwar 
audience will thin out and lose popularity. 
Before long you will see this curious thing; 
the speakers stoned from the platform, and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furious 
men who in their secret hearts are still at 
one with those stoned speakers—as earlier— 
but do not dare to say so. And now the 
whole Nation—the pulpit and all—will take 
up the war cry, and shout itself hoarse, and 
mob any honest man who ventures to open 
his mouth; and presently such mouths will 
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cease to open. Next, the statesmen will in- 
vent cheap lies, putting the blame upon the 
nation that is attacked, and every man will 
be glad of these conscience-soothing falsities, 
and will diligently study them, and refuse to 
examine any refutations of them; and thus 
he will by and by convince himself that the 
war is just, and will thank God for the better 
sleep he enjoys after this process of grotesque 
self-deception. (From Mark Twain’s the 
Mysterious Stranger.) 


Thus spake Mark Twain half a century 
ago. To some extent we see exactly the 
same thing happening at the present 
time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Gladly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the 
Senator that the prophecy was fulfilled 
completely 23 years ago, and I think we 
are now about two-thirds of the way to- 
ward its fulfillment again. Many Sen- 
ators who only a year and 2 years ago 
were shouting for peace, and against 
war, now are switching over, and prac- 
tically are saying that we ought to go 
to war. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I think the Sen- 
ator is quite correct; and in the course 
of my remarks I shall point out the in- 
consistent statements made about 2 
years ago by Members of the Senate. 

I think the Senator from Montana, 
and every other Senator, will agree with 
me that today America finds itself faced 
with a great crisis. There are some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the precise na- 
ture of the crisis. There are some who 
insist that the passage of the proposed 
legislation now before the Senate will 
mean putting the Nation into actual war. 
Others assert that while the passage of 
the pending measure will not mean war, 
it will mean the inevitable precipitation 
of acts which presently will create a state 
of war. In either case, however, there 
can be no question about the gravity of 
the crisis. 

But what impresses me, and, in a sense, 
terrifies me, is that we stand in the pres- 
ence of a disaster which became in- 
evitable when we took our first step away 
from neutrality 2 years ago. By this I 
mean that when we repealed the arms- 
embargo provisions of the Neutrality 
Act we took a step which in its turn led 
to another step, and this in turn logically 
and inevitably led to a third one, and so 
on, to a fatal sequence of steps which 
have brought us to our present position 
almost with the inevitability of doom. 

There are in this body Senators who 
still insist that the step we are now called 
on to take will not mean war. But I do 
not very well see how any man can fail 
to perceive that even though this step 
may not mean war, this is the last spot 
at which we can stop short of war. We 
have been carried along swiftly and 
mercilessly by the fatal logic of our own 
actions. At each step it has become more 
difficult to resist that logic. If we take 
this one further step the power to resist 
war will be gone. We will be utterly at 
the mercy of two men—one of them 
Adolf Hitler, the other Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Either one can put us into 
the war at any instant he may choose, 
if this measure is passed; the power of 
decision will have passed out of the 
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hands of the American people and out 
of the hands of the Congress, 

In this debate we have been told that 
even now the President of the United 
States is seeking to keep us out of this 
war. Always in the period preceding the 
fatal plunge into war the people are in- 
flamed; passions run high; the lawless 
emotions of the masses take possession 
of the public mind. Inflammatory lead- 
ers fan the fires of hatred and fear and 
anger. The mob calls for war. In such 
a moment it becomes the function of 
high statesmanship, if it is interested 
in keeping a nation out of war, to exer- 
cise a moderating influence over the pub- 
lic mind. For this reason it must be a 
source of amazement and even of sad- 
ness to find the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, over the radio, talking to almost 
the entire population of our land, play- 
ing upon their minds with the instru- 
ments of hatred and fear, to fire to the 
point of explosion their lagging emotions, 
Certainly no candid commentator on 
that speech would say it was the work 
of a man who was determined to allay 
the passions of his vast audience. But 
it is surprising, to say the least, to hear 
Senators in this Chamber say that the 
man who on Monday night told America 
that shooting had already begun, that 
Hitler planned to seize South America 
and carve it up into five new satrapies, 
to conquer the whole world, including 
America, to wipe out all religion, and to 
substitute himself and his vaporings for 
the figures of Christ and His Testa- 
ments—it is surprising, I say, to hear 
Senators describe such a man as a peace- 
maker still fighting to keep this country 
out of war. I should like to say for my- 
self, and as an American, that I could 
heartily wish that the President had not 
made his Navy Day speech. 

Before we were drawn into the last 
war, this country was regaled with a 
group of horror stories, tales of the 
ravishment of nuns, of the amputation 
of children’s hands, of the crucifixion of 
priests, of deeds of cruelty which, at one 
moment, froze the blood of Americans 
and, at the next, set it to boiling. When 
the war was over, propagandists of both 
England and France recalled with shame 
those shocking falsehoods. They were 
peddled around the United States by 
hired propagandists, by street-corner 
orators, and by some of the less respon- 
sible statesmen on the floors of both 
Houses of Congress. But I think it must 
be said, to the eternal honor of President 
Wilson, that he took no part in the cir- 
culation of those provocative fables. 
Any man who has read the history of 
the last war, and particularly of its 
propaganda, and who is jealous of his 
reputation when the history of this one 
shall be written, ought to know how 
easily these horror tales are fabricated 
and how little credence is to be put in 
them. 

The President has now regaled us with 
two such tales—tales which might have 
come from the pen and brush of an “ace 
advertising man.” The President told 
us in his Navy Day speech that this 
Government is in possession of, first, a 
map and, second, a document. The 
map, he said, was made by the German 
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Government. It came into the posses- 
sion of this Government through secret 
agents. It cannot even be shown to 
anyone lest its annotations may reveal 
the source of the information. The map 
shows how the Nazis are going to seize 
South America, conquer all its peoples, 
overthrow its governments, and carve it 
up into five new countries. The docu- 
ment is also a secret one which has come 
into the possession of this Government. 
It is a detailed plan, which, the Presi- 
dent informs us, “the Nazis did not wish 
to publicize just yet,” but which they are 
ready to impose on a dominated world. 
Hitler is going to abolish the Protestant, 
Catholic, Mohammedan, Buddhist, and 
Jewish churches. The clergy are to be 
silenced all over the world. One new 
church is to be established. Mein Kampf 
is to supplant the Bible, and the swastika 
is to supplant the cross of Christ. 


One cannot listen to these ominous_ 


warnings from the President, and heed 
the language in which he states them, 
without getting the impression that this 
is some new and sensational scheme of 
the Nazis the information of which has 
just come into his possession through se- 
cret agents. Now, of course, it is hard 
to believe that the President has not been 
imposed upon. I cannot believe that the 
President would pass out this bunk to the 
American people as a new and sensa- 
tional document that our powerful Gov- 
ernment has come into possession of un- 
less he had been imposed on. Because 
this old chestnut has been peddled all 
over the world. It did not need any 
mysterious documents or secret agents 
to make it known to the world. Inci- 
dentally, the President implies in his 
language that the Nazis did not want this 
precious scheme to become public, but 
that he was more or less frustrating them 
by giving it to the world. The whole 
thing has been published before. The 
Christian Science Monitor only 2 weeks 
ago—on October 22—published a long 
story about the plan to establish a Nazi 
church. There is a striking similarity 
between the language used in that article 
and the language used in the President’s 
second-hand revelation. The President 
on October 27 says that his secret docu- 
ment reveals a plan in which—note the 
language— 

In place of the Bible the words of Mein 
Kampf will be imposed and enforced as Holy 
Writ and in place of the crass of Christ will 
be put two symbols, the swastika and the 
naked sword. 


A week before that the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor story poirted out that— 
note the similarity— 

The Bible would be superseded by Mein 
Kampf and other symbols of the church by 
a sword, 


Apparently somebody took the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor story and wrote the 
President’s speech. 

The Christian Science Monitor, how- 
ever, was somewhat more meticulous 
about its facts than the President, for it 
pointed out that this was not a plan of 
the German Government but of the 
“more extremist Nazi views toward reli- 
gion.” Can it be that this secret docu- 
ment which the President is in possession 
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of is a copy of the Christian Science 
Monitor for October 22? 

Aside from all this nonsense, does any 
man in his sound senses believe that 
Adolf Hitler conten.plates any such stu- 
pid plan as to attempt the conquest of the 
United States, the seizure of all the 
churches in the United States, the liqui- 
dation of all the clergy, and the establish- 


ment of a Nazi religion with little statues 


of the good god Adolf in shrines all over 
the land and Americans devoutly mum- 
bling the phrases of Mein Kampf instead 
of the prayers and the Testament of 
Christ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sure we must all 
realize that the President is greatly over- 
worked. I cannot help but believe, as 
the Senator has said, that he has been 
greatly imposed upon with reference to 
secret documents. I remember a few 
years ago when Gaston Means was work- 
ing for the Department of Justice he car- 
ried around with him a little black bag in 
which he had a map which was all in 
red and which showed how the Russians 
wer? going first to envelop all continental 
Europe, then to come across the Bering 
Straits and take Alaska; then take Can- 
ada and the United States; and then do 
exactly in South America what Hitler is 
reputed to have said was going to be done 
there. Gaston Means reported and 
claimed that that was a secret document 
which had been obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Justice from Moscow. As a 
matter of fact, he convinced some very 
reputable and patriotic citizens of the 
United States that that was true; but, of 
course, no sensible, sane person be- 
lieved it. 

Likewise he had secret documents and 
secret correspondence which turned out 
afterward to be forgeries, which he 
claimed were obtained in Moscow and 
which charged that the Chase National 
Bank had transferred funds to various 
Senators of the United States for the 
purpose of influencing them toward com- 
munism, and among them was the late 
Senator Borah, of Idaho. 

So when I heard the President’s speech 
the other night and his reference to se- 
cret documents and a map I could not 
help but recall how some patriotic citi- 
zens of this country had been taken in 
and imposed upon by secret documents 
supposedly gathered by the Department 
of Justice under Burns and Gaston Means 
away back in the twenties. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator will be in- 
terested, I think, in the statement con- 
tained in today’s Times-Herald in the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round with re- 
gard to the map. 

Mr, CLARK of Idaho. I am coming 
to the map. I have not as yet discussed 
it; but I will be happy to have the Sena- 
tor from Ohio read what he has in mind 
because it ties in with my remarks. I 
have discussed the document which pur- 
ported to show the plan to establish in 
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America a Nazi church, a document 
which was taken, I think, without any 
question, from an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor. Now we are coming 
to the map, and I shall be happy to have 
the contribution of the Senator from 
Ohio as to that. 

Mr. TAFT. Pearson and Allen are not 
unfriendly to the President, of course. 
They say: 

Nore.—The secret Nazi map was obtained 
from a high German agent, whose papers 
were seized while he was en route to Buenos 
Aires by way of Japan. However, the map 


is almost identical with one obtained by 
liberal Argentine representatives in 1938— 


Tnat was 3 years ago 
and which was shown to the State Depart- 
ment at that time in an effort to persuade 
Secretary Hull not to cooperate with General 
Franco in Spain. Liberal Argentines— 


That means the Communists, of 
course; they wanted to cooperate with 
Communists in Spain— 
considered Franco the stooge of Hitler and 
showed what Hitler's demands were against 
South America. However, the map was pooh- 
poched by the State Department at that 
time, and Secretary Hull continued his ap- 
peasement of Franco. 


So, apparently, the document is of 
Communist origin; and the Communists 
and the Russians are notorious forgers, 
and always have been, as the Senator 
from Idaho knows. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Yes. I thank 
both the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I will be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I presume the Sena- 
tor is familiar, of course, with Walter 
Millis’ book entitled “Road to War— 
America, 1914-17.” 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Yes. Mr. Millis 
was already a “star” when he wrote that 
bock. 

Mr. WHEELER. I read from page 184 
of Mr. Millis’ bock the following extract: 

At a dinner given by the Pilgrim Society 
in New York to Mr. Alfred Noyes and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the eminent poet solemnly 
warned his hearers that Germany was con- 
templating establishing colonies in South 
America in contravention of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. “I have in my possession,” said the 
author of The Barrel Organ, “an atlas pub- 
lished in Germany. * * * This contains 
a map of South America upon which 25 or 
80 places are inscribed in red as German 
colonies”; and the listeners were amazed at 
the crushing proof of the perfidy of the 
Teuton. As Dr. Butler (he was again presid- 
ing) gracefully put it, Americans who had 
long striven to be neutral, though intelligent, 
had gathered there that day “to show how to 
be intelligent though neutral.” 


The map mentioned in the quotation 
was somewhat similar to the map which 
now has been produced and referred to. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. And that was 
20 years ago. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was 20 years 
ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Let me again 
thank the Senator from Montana. As 
I said, this chestnut is so old that it has 
been peddled around in probably every 
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war that has ever been fought in history 
in one way or another. 

I shall deal again with the map in just 
amoment. But coming back to the set- 
ting up of a Nazi church in all of the 
Americas, let me say that I do not say 
that religion may not be subjected to a 
grave attack in America one of these 
days. I think there is much that is 
wrong, much that is evil in America 
which can be traced to the growing 
weakening of the spiritual and religious 
life of our people. As a matter of fact, 
there have been plenty of attacks on 
religion on this continent without any 
assistance from Adolf Hitler and his Nazi 
gangsters. We have seen the Catholic 
religion—the religion of 90 percent of 
the people in Mexico—suppressed by a 
Mexican government without any help 
from Europe. We have seen the prop- 
erty of the church seized, religious com- 
mittees dissolved, nuns and priests 
hunted into caves and out of the country, 
and the sacrifice of the mass forbidden 
in the churches. This was done by a 
Mexican government which drew its in- 
spiration, not from the dark tyrannies 
of the Nazis but from the even darker 
tyrannies of our present noble ally in 
Russia. 

I do not want to lift my voice, even 
by indirection, in support or in defense 
of anything that Adolf Hitler and the 
Nazi government in Germany have done. 
They have brutalized everything they 
have touched. But as we look around 
the world at all the forces that menace 
the world—and nazi-ism certainly is one 
of them—we shall do well to keep our 
sense of perspective and proportion. 
When we hate nazi-ism, let us hate it as 
intelligent men and for what it is, not 
for something that it is not. It is bad 
enough in all its own sinister shapes and 
colors. There is no need to decorate it 
with additional deformities. 

The Nazi dictatorship has committed 
grave injustices against the churches of 
Germany. It has seized their property. 
It has interfered with their organiza- 
tion. It has insulted many of their min- 
isters. But, bad as all this is, this much, 
at least, is true—that the churches are 
still open in Germany, that men and 
women can still worship their God, and 
that this is something they cannot do in 
Germany’s great neighbor, Russia, about 
which we are now rhapsodizing, and to 
whose bloody rulers we are now pouring 
out our own treasure and planning to 
hand over our own defense materials. 

I should think the President and the 
apostles of intervention in this country 
would keep a still tongue in their heads 
on the subject of religion until they have 
purged themselves of the arch-enemy of 
religion in this world—Joseph Stalin and 
his Communist Party. It is because of 
this unholy alliance with Russia and with 
communism, and the indignation it has 
produced in the minds of religious men 
and women in American, that the Presi- 
dent now feels called upon to produce 
some kind of counterirritant; and for 
that purpose he digs up this preposterous 
tale of Hitler’s plans upon our own 
shrines and our own churches, 

As for this famous map of South 
America which the President now “re- 
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veals” to a startled Nation, that, too, has 
had its little day of life. Away off last 
June—and that even precedes the time 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] re- 
ferred to and which was referred to 
by Pearson and Allen in their morning 
column, when a practically identical map 
was first shown to Secretary of State 
Hull—away off last June, again, the New 
York Times printed a two-column story 
describing the new “Nazi map” of that 
continent. It went into detail in de- 
scribing just how the countries were to 
be united—New York Times, June 17, 
1941, page 11. Of course, all this is part 
of the general fear-propaganda yarn 
about how Hitler is going to sail across 
the ocean, invade South America, and 
turn it into a Nazi province. But I do 
not quite see how he will ever do that 
unless he brings a bigger and mightier 
army across 5,000 miles of ocean than 
we can deposit there. I also know, with- 
out being a military man, that if we can 
go 3,500 miles across the ocean and fight 
Hitler on his own soil on continental Eu- 
rope, at his own fortifications and close 
to his own bases, with his people fighting 
for their homes, we certainly ought not 
to be afraid to tackle him in South 
America, where he will have to come far- 
ther away from his people and his bases 
than will we. We might at least wait 
until he attempts that preposterous and 
silly adventure before we attempt the 
equally preposterous and silly adventure 
of crossing the seas to Europe with 
countless millions of men to do in Europe 
what we are accusing Hitler of attempt- 
ing to do in South America—to make a 
new map of Europe, to fix the new bound- 
aries of Europe, and, joined up with the 
British Government, to police that order 
for the next 100 years. 

I have said that our descent into this 
grave peril has been logical. I mean, 
there has been a natural and almost in- 
escapable sequence in the series of opera- 
tions by which we have reached it. First, 
we desired to sell arms for cash to Brit- 
ain and France because democracy and 
civilization were in danger, and they were 
fighting our battle. Next, it was discov- 
ered that we could not manufacture arms 
fast enough to help them; and so, because 
they were fighting for democracy and 
civilization and fighting our battle, we 
took a million Enfield rifles out of the 
hands of our own Army, transferred them 
to a private corporation for a small sum, 
and this company in turn sold them for 
a small sum to Britain. In other words, 
we adopted a subterfuge to transfer the 
weapons of the American Army to Great 
Britain’s Army. Then came the third 
step, and it came because by these acts 
we were committed to the theory that 
these nations were fighting the battle of 
democracy and civilization, and fighting 
our battle. Once we start with the prem- 
ise that England is fighting our fight 
there is no other conclusion but war; and 
it has been a sort of a timid reasoning 
that has permitted those who first started 
with that premise to say, “No; it will not 
lead to war.” We transferred 50 of our 
destroyers to the British in return for a 
right to lease certain bases from them. 

By this time Government officials and 
Members of the House and Senate, all led 
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by the President himself, were whooping 
it up for something which they began to 
describe by a new word—“all-out.” The 
logic of our first mistake was driving us 
on. Because we had proclaimed to the 
world that England was fighting our bat- 
tle, that democracy and civilization were 
at stake, our Government officials began 
to say we must go “all-out.” This step 
took the form of the lend-lease policy. 
We had arrived precisely at the point that 
Senator Borah, in his speech on the arms 
embargo, had predicted. We had ar- 
rived at the point where all of England’s 
allies had been defeated and where Eng- 
lishmen began to complain that they 
could no longer pay for all they needed in 
the United States; that, as Senator Borah 
put it, they could not “put cash on the 
barrel head.” And what did we do? We 
did what was inevitable—we yielded to 
the corrosive logic of our own first mis- 
take. We said that civilization and de- 
mocracy were at stake, that Britain was 
fighting our battle, and therefore we must 
lend arms to her—give them, if neces- 
sary, if she could not pay for them. We 
passed the lend-lease bill. We voted 
$7,000,000,000 to buy arms and other 
things for Britain and for any other na- 
tion allied with her; and now we have 
voted another $6,000,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Overton in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
has referred to the lend-lease bill, which 
is the name usually applied to the meas- 
ure which was passed earlier this year by 
the Congress. But does the Senator 
know of any instance in which anything 
has been either loaned or leased? As a 
matter of fact, everything has been given, 
has it not? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. It has all been 
given, so far as anyone knows. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
does not have any idea that anything we 
leased or loaned will ever be returned or 
paid for, does he? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator 
from Missouri knows perfectly well that 
this sort of subterfuge has been employed 
for the last 5 years. When we repealed _ 
the arms embargo provision of the Neu- 
trality Act we still called the new meas- 
ure, which destroyed our neutrality for- 
ever, a neutrality act. It has been the 
custom, apparently, to use words to con- 
ceal thought rather than to express 
thought, 

When the lend-lease bill—miscalled, 
as the Senator from Missouri so well 
points out—was passed, it was precisely 
the form in which we took the first step 
of repealing the arms embargo. We Said 
it was necessary because, again, Britain 
was fighting our battle. This was all 
short of war, which was another shib- 
boleth, I may say to the Senator from 
Missouri, devised by the slogan makers, 
and the catch-word makers, and the 
phrase makers to make the people feel 
rather than to make them think, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What the 


Senator has just expressed is precisely 
the platform of agitation and propa- 
ganda to make the people feel rather 
than think, which was officially an- 
nounced, recently, by Bishop Hobson, of 
Cincinnati, the head of the warmonger- 
ing Fight for Freedom Committee, when 
he urged everyone to appeal deliberately 
to the emotions of Americans rather than 
to their heads, for the purpose of getting 
us into war. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. That is quite 
true. I hesitated to refer to the very 
worthy bishop’s speech, because I am al- 
ways a little reluctant to discuss the 
addresses of eminent churchmen. I have 
his references before me, however. He 
told his audience, as he was quoted in 
the newspapers, the fight-for-freedom 
audience, that they should make people 
stop thinking, and he told them they 
should get an ace advertising man, and 
that he had hired one; that we wanted 
to show Hitler attacking the womanhood 
of America, because, he said, “If you paint 
a picture of Hitler beating a woman, 
everyone will think she might be your best 
friend’s sister or sweetheart or wife.” 

He proceeded in that tone, and that 
was widely publicized in the newspapers; 
and those advertisements, I may say to 
the Senator from Missouri, have actually 
appeared in the newspapers. It was a 
follow-up of that speech when the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his Navy 
Day address, seized upon a number of 
lesser horrors with which to prey upon 
the fears and the hopes of the American 
people. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

J it CLARK of Idaho. I am happy to 
d. 

Mr. WHEELER. Speaking of the 
Fight for Freedom Committee, informa- 
tion has come to me from two or three 
different departments in Washington 
that a circular issued by the Fight for 
Freedom Committee is being circulated 
around through all the departments, or 
many of the departments 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sena- 
tor will permit me to interrupt him at 
that point, I understand it is being 
placed on the desk of every civil-service 
employee and every other employee in 
all the departments. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. What is it? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is a circular adver- 
tising a kind of a circus they are going to 
have. The Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee is planning to have a sort of circus in 
Washington for the purpose of getting 
up an interventionist meeting. It not 
only advertises the meeting, it viciously 
attacks Senators and others, and it is be- 
ing circulated and placed on the desk of 
civil-service employees and being taken 
around by Government messengers, 
which is in plain violation of the civil- 
service laws, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri suggests. 

I have no objection to the Friends of 
Democracy, s3-called, the interventionist 
group, having a circus. I have no objec- 
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tion to their having tap dancers and 
glamour girls, because, of course, the 
only way they can get a crowd is by 
putting on a circus or having some 
glamour girls from Hollywood or some 
tap dancers. But I do object to their 
putting on the desks of civil-service em- 
ployees circulars attacking certain Mem- 
bers of the Senate, including myself and 
others. I think it is a reprehensible 
thing, and it is being done, according to 
information which has come to me from 
two or three people, by messengers work- 
ing for the Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator is 
eminently correct, and inasmuch as the 
Senator from Missouri has called atten- 
tion to the fact that all this started in a 
meeting presided over by Bishop Hobson, 
let me say that he is a distinguished 
clergyman, the Right Reverend Henry 
Wise Hobson, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of southern Ohio. He visited Washing- 
ton about 2 or 3 weeks ago, or perhaps a 
little longer ago than that. He was re- 
ported in the newspapers to have ad- 
dressed a rrivate session of the Fight 
for Freedom Committee gathered in a 
Washington hotel. He is the head of the 
Fight for Freedom Committee and he 
was there to instruct the assembled dele- 
gates on the gentle art of propaganda 
for war. He told them that they must 
appeal not to the intellect but to the 
emotions. He said that in order to get 
the people behind war they must be made 
“fighting mad,” and that the best way to 
make them fighting mad was to tell them 
that Hitler is “insulting the wives, sisters, 
and mothers of America.” 

According to the newspaper account, 
the bishop told the delegates that he had 
hired an ace advertising man to put the 
“emotionally mad” theme on paper. He 
hired an advertising man to do this job 
of technique for him and for his com- 
mittee, the same technique that was pur- 
sued so successfully on many of the same 
people 25 years ago. 

The campaign would be ready, he said, 
in the following week, and he called upon 
his assembled colleagues to return to 
their homes and collect enough money 
to put this advertising campaign into the 
newspapers. He exhibited to the people 
assembled there a full page ad which was 
to appear with the slogan “American 
women are no good,” over the picture 
of a handsome American girl. Then the 
customers are told in this ad that the 
Nazi Fuehrer is talking about “your wife, 
your best friend’s sister, your neighbor’s 
mother.” Then he exhibited another 
one, showing a policeman in American 
uniform but with a Nazi emblem on his 
arm, grabbing an American and saying, 
“Shut up Yank. Learn to speak Nazi.” 
There was still another one showing a 
brutal Nazi stormtrooper standing with 
a bull whip over an American laborer. 

The good bishop informed his listeners 
that there was nothing in the advertise- 
ments that appealed to the intellect, that 
such matter was just a plain assault upon 
the emotions. He also told them, ac- 
cording to the newspaper account, that 
“There are 40,000,000 men in this coun- 
try who can get very mad when you insult 
the wives, sisters, and mothers of Amer- 
ica and the fires of their anger are start- 
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ing to lick about the grass of Kansas 
and glow about the towers of Manhattan.” 

Sure enough, several of these advertise- 
ments have already appeared in the 
newspapers, as he said he would have ac- 
complished. 

I hesitated to bring this matter up, but 
I am glad, after all, that the able Sena- 
tor from Missouri mentioned `t, because 
here is a distinguished clergyman, who 
has apparently been imposed on himself, 
who has let his fanaticism get the better 
of his reason, and who is now mere putty 
in the hands of those who are interested 
in driving us into war. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator 
from Idaho is entirely too charitable to 
Bishop Hobson. I do not think he has 
been imposed upon. On the contrary, I 
think he has tried to impose upon the 
Christian people of the United States of 
America by absolute falsehoods, and as a 
member of a Christian church and a fol- 
lower of the Chris’ himself he ought to 
be ashamed of his activity. I feel that 
no one in this country is more subject to 
criticism than a minister of the Gospel 
who advocates what Bishop Hobson ad- 
vocated in his speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Of course, view- 
ing the matter academically, the Senator 
is correct in what he has said. However, 
I think that a man who was educated 
in the doctrines of the Prince of Peace, 
who learned at his mother’s knee and in 
the seminaries that “Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God,” who was brought up on 
the New Testament rather than on tke 
Old, should have different sentiments in 
his heart, but I still would like to tt.ink, 
if I may say so to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, that the bishop has been imposed 
upon mentally and emotionally by those 
who have much to gain by getting Ameri- 
can boys into the slaughter pens of 
Europe. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I join in 
what the Senator from Idaho has said 
about his desire to make every presump- 
tion in favor of this churchman. I was 
willing to do that until he made the 
speech to which the Senator from Idaho 
has just referred, showing on its face, by 
its own internal content, that he was 
willing to resort to deception and subter- 
fuge for the purpose of sending American 
boys to the slaughter pens. When a man 
is willing to do that, I am no longer will- 
ing to accord him the presumptions of 
honesty and good intention which should 
otherwise attach to his high office in the 
church, and which hitherto I have been 
willing to accord him. It seems to me 
that he has bereft himself of any pre- 
sumption of honesty which might have 
attached to his high office in the church 
by his flagrant, open admission that hy 
appealing to the emotions rather than to 
the facts and to the intellect of the Amer- 
ican people he desired deliberately to 
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drag us into a war. 
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Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I thank the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, we passed the lend-lease 
measure, as I have said, as another meas- 
ure short of war. I point out to the 
Senate that it was on the theory of keep- 
ing us out of war that a number of other 
measures were passed. They represented 
plans to keep the United States out of 
war, and, because they were sold to the 
American people upon that theory, many 

of our people supported them. 

But see what has been the result of 
that logic. When we began manufactur- 
ing billions of dollars’ worth of material 
to send to England and the sinkings of 
British vessels by Germany grew to 
appalling proportions, Prime Minister 
Churchill went on the air and said to us 
in effect, “What is the use of manufac- 
turing all these goods for Britain if they 
never reach Britain?“ And men here 
Said, “What is the use of manufacturing 
goods to send to Britain and then have 
them sent, not to Britain, but to the bot- 
tom of the sea?” Mr. Churchill said, “You 
agreed to give us the tools—then give 
them to us. Give us the tools,” he said, 
“and we will finish the job.” I cannot 
help thinking there may have been a 
typographical error in the spelling of 
“tools.” I wonder if he might not have 
meant “give us the fools and we will 
finish the job.” But when we agreed to 
give Britain $7,000,000,000 of lend-lease 
material, we agreed to give it to her under 
the terms of our own law, namely, to de- 
liver it to her in America at the docks, at 
which point she would take title to it. 
We would deliver it to British ships, but 
Mr. Churchill said, “This is not enough. 
It will not reach us.” He indicated that 
by giving it to him we meant putting it 
in the hands of the British in England. 
So the clamor went up for convoys. But 
the counterclamor of the American peo- 
ple was so great that the President 
dropped the idea, and instituted instead 
what he called the Atlantic patrol, which 
put our naval ships out in the Atlantic 
Ocean literally collaborating with the 
British in their war on the German sub- 
marines, Then he began actually con- 
voying; and for neither of these opera- 
tions did he receive the authorization of 
Congress. 

But all this is not enough. It is not 
enough, we are told, to deliver goods and 
arms to British ships. There are not 
enough British ships. We must put them 
on American ships as well, and so the 
President says we must arm American 
ships. That was the next natural step, 
but even before it was taken the very 
next step became inevitable, namely, the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act in toto. For 
what is the use of arming American ships 
to enable them to carry cargoes of muni- 
tions if they are not going to carry the 
cargoes where they are needed, namely, 
into the ports of Britain? So the tempo 
of our logic having increased, and the 
desperateness of the interventionists havy- 
ing increased, even before the joint reso- 
lution permitting the arming of merchant 
vessels is out of committee in the Senate 
the next inevitable step is taken, the step 
to repeal the Neutrality Act so as to en- 
able this Government to send American 
ships into the ports of Great Britain. 
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Senators in this Chamber have said 
that we must repeal the Neutrality Act 
because the Neutrality Act has failed. 
If I understood him correctly, I think 
that was part of the theme dwelt upon 
by the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] in his able address this afternoon. 
I challenge that statement. The Neu- 
trality Act was never given a chance. 
From the very moment the war began re- 
sponsible officials of this Government 
sought every means in their power to 
evade and circumvent the provisions of 
the Neutrality Act. When the arms em- 
bargo was repealed one of the most im- 
portant features of the Neutrality Act 
was destroyed. But something even 
worse than that was done at the very 
outset. It will be recalled that when the 
arms embargo was repealed the act was 
strengthened by adding a provision 
against sending American ships into 
combat zones. Those who fought for 
amending the Neutrality Act were most 
emphatic about the importance of this 
provisiun. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
will recall that such Senators as the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY], the present chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee; the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], ranking 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; and other sponsors of the repeal 
of the arms embargo, were so anxious to 
claim credit for the particular provision 
now embodied in section 2 of the act of 
1939, prohibiting American bottoms from 
going into belligerent ports, that instead 
of amending the old law of 1935, as 
amended by the law of 1936, they intro- 
duced a new bill embodying most of the 
features of the 1935 and 1936 acts, but 
leaving out the arms embargo, and 
claimed that they had made a great new 
discovery, a great departure. They 
themselves claimed to be the originators 
of the whole theory of the so-called neu- 
trality policy, which was never intended 
to be a neutrality act in the first place. 
It was a keep-us-out-of-war act. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
the late Senator from Nevada, Mr. Pitt- 
man, who was then chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and other 
proponents of the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, claimed great efficacy for section 
2 of the act, which the Senator from 
Texas yesterday characterized as voting 
away our rights to freedom of the seas, 
and described the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as having 
enunciated a tremendous policy. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator is 
eminently correct. A little later I shall 
quote what the Senator from Texas said 
at that time, and also what other lead- 
ing proponents of the Neutrality Act 
said, as they then felt and spoke their 
feelings. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barley] declared that 

The chief motive that induced me to give 
my allegiance to the cause of supporting the 


| pending resolution was precisely the propo- 
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sition to withdraw from the waters of the 
earth our ships whereby there might be in- 
cidents that would arouse cur people and 
change them from their blessed state of de- 
sire for peace into a state of contention as 
to our rights and finally into a possible 
disposition to assert them, go further in 
strength, and pay the price. 


The Senator from North Carolina sup- 
ported the act because it contained this 
very provision. As the Senator from 
Missouri so well says, most of the Sen- 
ators to whom I have referred took credit 
for the act and for this provision. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
added: 

We are not going to get into this war. It 
is a European war. It is not cur war. If we 
were to get into it, I should say we were the 
greatest pack of fools history ever recorded. 


That is from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 9, 1939. 

It was recognized all around, from the 
President down, that the gravest peril 
to our safety lay in sending our ships 
into combat zones. Therefore, Amer- 
ican ships were forbidden to go into 
them, and forbidden to carry munitions 
of war to the warring nations. Yet no 
sooner was the ink dry on this rule in- 
troduced into the Neutrality Act when 
this Government began authorizing the 
transfer of American ships—even ships 
owned by the Government—to the reg- 
istry of the Government of Panama. 
History will deal with this amazing epi- 
sode. We had Congress and the Presi- 
dent saying to the American people, “We 
will keep American ships out of danger 
zones, because we know they will be sunk, 
and each sinking will be used to inflame 
American passions.” Within 48 hours 
the American Government permitted a 
group of American ships to haul down 
the American flag, transfer to a foreign 
registry, and then, though still owned by 
American owners and by the Government 
itself, to do the very thing which the law 
forbade—go into the very zones of danger 
from which they had been kept. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam sorry the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is not 
in the Chamber. I call attention to the 
fact that at the present time he is one 
of the most belligerent Senators. In the 
debate on the Neutrality Act he said: 

I have listened to the debate on this neu- 
trality measure. I had no intention of tak- 
ing part in the debate until I heard argu- 
ments to the effect, or leaving the impres- 
sion on me, at least, that property and prop- 
erty rights were to be considered in the same 
balance as blood and human right. I can- 
not restrain myself from speaking on this 
subject. 

* + è The resolution now under con- 
sideration is intended to extend periods of 
peace and remove the possibilities of war as 
far as it is humanly possible to remove them 
by the process of legislation which is being 
considered now while we are cool and de- 
liberate, rather than to rush through some- 
thing under spur and whip, during the hys- 
teria of a war period—or even in the period 
preceding a war. 

Therefore to argue that one should vote 
against this resolution because it does not 
take the profits out of war is not, as I see 
it, in point, I am going to support this reso- 
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lution because it places an embargo on mu- 
nitions to belligerents. 

I walk down the street and see two boys 
quarreling. I give one a pair of knuckles 
and the other one a club, and then I stand 
back and watch them destroy each other. 
A crowd gathers and I say, “I am not taking 
any part in the struggle.” I am obviously 
lying. The crowd knows I am a liar and a 
hypocrite. 

America could furnish the munitions for 
a war and then we could shout from the 
housetops that we are a peace-loving Nation. 
Our words would whisper “peace,” but our 
actions would thunder war.“ Therefore I 
am going to support the resolution. * * * 

We heard the argument yesterday that 
this resolution might do thus and so. That 
the proposed legislation, by not allowing 
goods to be sold as they were before, might 
lead us into war. We are confronted with 
this dilemma. On one side we have a situa- 
tion that is not certain. We know the other 
situation leads to war. Therefore, why not 
resolve the doubt in favor of a possibility 
that might prolong the period of peace? 

Out West—that day is over now—in the 
early days when two gunmen came into town, 
representing opposites in a feud, the streets 
were cleared. No man thought that in leav- 
ing the street he was scuttling and running. 
No man thought when he left the street 
clear to the two opponents in that fight 
that he was a coward. 

He simply was getting out of the line of 
fire, and that is all we are doing in this in- 
stance—getting America out of the line of 
fire. It is not running away. What is it 
to maintain a right? I can always remem- 
ber that headstone upon which was inscribed 
the words: 

“Here lies old man Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of way.” 

[Laughter.] 

That great speech was made once be- 
fore some gathering in Florida and placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It was 
made again on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, or part of it was again 
stated on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the identical words were 
again used in the Senate. AsI say, it was 
a great speech. 

Mr. LEE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was a great speech, 
and I listened to it in the Senate and felt 
that it was a great speech. I am sorry 
to see the Senator now getting away from 
his early teachings. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator from 
Montana for his compliment. I meant 
every word of what I said then. I be- 
lieved that the neutrality law would be 
useful in helping us to keep out of war 
in the case of two nations becoming in- 
volyed ina war. I think it would be use- 
ful if the war in Europe had been merely 
a European war, or if it had been merely 
a war over boundaries. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I think the law would have 
been helpful in keeping the United States 
from becoming involved. But the situa- 
tion is quite different when a powerful 
nation such as Germany starts out to 
dominate the world and subjugates one 
nation after another until it has con- 
quered whole continents. It is very obvi- 
ous, then, that it is not merely a local war. 
It is not merely a war between two nations 


over boundaries, such as some of the wars 
in South America have been. We have 
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been able to keep out of them. We could 
keep out of a war of local proportions; 
but when a nation, headed by a maniac 
like Hitler, who said only last December 
that two worlds are in conflict, two philo- 
sophies of life, and that one of them must 
soon break asunder, starts out to domi- 
nate the world, then I cast my lot on the 
side of democracy. All policies and all 
laws which normally serve to keep nations 
at peace fail when a powerful dictator 
and a powerful military nation start out 
to dominate the world. 

I thank the Senator from Montana for 
his compliment to me. He complimented 
me at the time. I think he meant it sin- 
cerely. Ido not think that that situation 
is one which applies today. I meant every 
word I said then. Iam convinced that in 
a situation involving two nations fighting 
over something of merely local concern 
the law would be helpful in keeping the 
United States at peace. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho, I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. Let me say to 
him that I, for one, never have denied 
the right of anyone to change his mind. 
It is not only the right, but the duty, of 
a thinking man to change his mind when 
in his judgment conditions warrant it. 
Later I shall touch upon some of the 
questions just adverted to by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, namely, 
whether conditions have changed in such 
a way as to warrant a change of mind 
on the part of Senators who took one 
position at that time and who appar- 
ently take another position today. I 
shall not attempt to go into that matter 
now, because I plan to cover it a little 
later in my remarks. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator again yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I gladly yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. Yesterday or the day be- 
fore the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] complimented me by referring 
either to the speech, or another one along 
the same line, in which I used the illus- 
tration that if I walk down the street and 
see two little boys quarreling on the side- 
walk, and I give one of them a pair of 
“knucks” and the other a club, stand 
back and watch them attack each other, 
and then say, “Iam a peace-loving man,” 
everyone knows that I am a liar and a 
hypocrite. 

Tht is true; but there is a vast differ- 
ence between a situation of that kind 
and a situation in which a powerful 
monster armed to the teeth is coming 
down the sidewalk, destroying everyone 
in front of him. That presents a differ- 
ent situation. That is exactly what has 
happened. 

I have not changed my mind—not at 
all. The situation has changed. The 
situation as we saw it then was one in 
which I think the law would have been 
helpful. I remember that the good senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
spoke very vehemently against the en- 
actment of the neutrality law. I remem- 
ber his powerful periods, as they rang 
through the Senate Chamber, when he 
said, “This is a policy of scuttle and run.” 
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I did not agree with him then; but evi- 
dently today he does not believe the same 
as he did then, when he was speaking 
against the neutrality law. 


Today he is on the side of those who 
are trying to prevent a repeal or revision 
of the neutrality law. 


I have not changed my mind in that 
respect; but a situation confronts us to- 
day which is vastly different from that 
which confronted us when we passed the 
neutrality law. When we came back 
from France we had a definite desire to 
prevent the recurrence of war. We had 
a twofold program. The first part of 
that program was to prevent war by tak- 
ing the profit out of it and by keeping it 
from being motivated from inside the 
United States. The second part of our 
program was to maintain an adequate 
national defense in order to protect us 
from wars abroad. We wanted to pro- 
tect ourselves from the incentive, coming 
from within, to go to war, by removing 
the profit from war; and we wanted to 
protect ourselves from wars abroad by 
maintaining an adequate national de- 
fense. 

We became very busy with our efforts 
to take the profit out of war—to which 
proposition I fully subscribed then, and 
to which I subscribe now. We must do 
more along that line. Both the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK] and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] find 
themselves in agreement on that point; 
and I am in agreement with them that 
there should be no profit obtained from 
war. We became busy with efforts to 
take the profit out of war, but since 
there was no war cloud cn the horizon 
we lost sight of the second part of our 
program, which was to maintain an ade- 
quate national defense. We not only let 
our national defense go down but we de- 
liberately reduced our defenses. Year 
after year Congress voted a smaller 
standing Army. Then we scuttled our 
warships. The Senator from Montana 
found himself not voting for an increase 
in our Navy until the time of the recent 
episode. Since then the Senator from 
Montana has voted for an increase in 
our Navy and our Army. Why? Be- 
cause the situation which today confronts 
the world is different from that which 
confronted it when the Senator from 
Montana was not voting for that pro- 
gram, 

Mr, CLARK of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for yielding to me. I am afraid 
I have taken up a good deal of his time. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I was glad to 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. Let 
me say to him that I did not mean to shut 
him off. I merely desire to say that I 
deeply resent, not anything the Senator 
from Oklahoma has said, but the infer- 
ence that those of us who are not in 
favor of appropriating huge sums of 
money to give aid to the British Empire 
are against national defense. The 
thought may not exist in the Senator’s 
mind, and I do not mean to say that he 
implied that we take such a position; but 
we may as well get the matter settled 
once and for all. 
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I have been in Congress for 7 years. I 
have voted for every appropriation that 
has come before the Congress for the 
Army, the Navy, and the air force, and 
I have supported them on the floor. Six 
years ago I was making preparedness 
speeches in this country, at a time when 
a great many persons who today are so 
loud in voicing their patriotism and de- 
sire for preparedness were paying no at- 
tention whatsoever to preparedness. Of 
course, the Senator from Oklahoma will 
believe me when I say that I am not di- 
rectly or indirectly referring to him or to 
any other Member of this body. 

The difficulty has arisen from the fact 
that some persons who, for want of a 
better term, are called “interventionists,” 
have confused, or tried to confuse in the 
thoughts and minds of the American peo- 
ple, preparedness, as we understand it— 
that is, the building up of our own mili- 
tary and naval forces, as the Senator has 
just pointed out—with all-out aid to the 
British Empire, to help Britain dominate 
the world if Hitler does not. 

I agree with the Senator that there are 
two points of view on lend-lease matters. 
The Senator firmly believes that it is to 
our interest to lend, lease, and otherwise 
dispose of goods to Britain. I have no 
quarrel with the Senator’s viewpoint on 
that matter. I disagree with him, but I 
freely concede that the question is very 
closely debatable. 

But when some persons in this coun- 
try, including some in my State, insinu- 
ate that because we disagree with that 
policy and because we are unwilling to 
underwrite the British Empire in its wars 
every 20 years, we are in some mysterious 
Way against building up our national de- 
fense, our own Navy or our Army, I re- 
sent the insinuation. I resent it bitterly, 
and I shall continue to resent it at every 
opportunity. I am sure that nothing the 
Senator from Oklahoma has ever said on 
this floor would imply such an insin- 
uation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
very glad indeed that any words of mine 
may have convinced the Senator from 
Oklahoma that he was mistaken at the 
time when he voted upon that bill, or at 
any other time. If I have succeeded in 
the Herculean task of convincing the 
Senator from Oklahoma that he was 
1 I think I have done a good 

eed. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, from what 
did the Senator from California get the 
idea that he had helped to convince me 
that I was mistaken? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I got 
it from the statement of the Senator 
from Oklahoma concerning my attitude 
upon the neutrality law of 1937. 

Mr. LEE. But evidently the senior 
Senator from California has now re- 
versed his opinion of that law; because 
at that time the Senator was opposing 
the passage of the Neutrality Act. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Oh, no. 

Mr. LEE. And I was supporting it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Oh, no. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator from Califor- 
nia made the statement on the floor of 
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the Senate that the policy which at that 
time was involved in neutrality was the 
policy of “scuttle and run.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; 
and I make the same statement now. 
But that does not prove that I was in 
favor of yielding all that we had to a 
foreign country and permitting such for- 
eign country to carry on a war with our 
resources. That does not prove that I 
was in favor of permitting the foreign 
country to conduct its war by relying 
upon our country, and our country alone, 
as an arsenal of war. That does not 
prove anything in respect to matters of 
that kind. 

T said that the Baruch plan was a plan 
of scuttle and run. Does the Senator re- 
member it? If so, he should remember 
that I referred particularly to the Ba- 
ruch plan in relation to the act of 1937. 
Does he not remember? 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I do not re- 
call. But I know that if the Senator 
from California says he did so, it was 
that way. No one has ever challenged 
the Senator’s honesty or his patriotism. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
very much obliged to the Senator from 
Oklahoma; but he now disarms me. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. LEE. I assure the Senator I meant 
every word of what I said. I admired 
the Senator from California long before 
I became a Member of this body. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
very glad to hear that, and may the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma admire the Senator 
from California for many years yet to 
come. I am sorry their number will not 
be greater, but there will be many, I hope, 
and may the Senator from Oklahoma fol- 
low the Senator from California in what- 
ever he undertakes in this Chamber, for 
the Senator from Oklahoma can always 
rest assured that whenever the Senator 
from California enunciates a proposition 
he means it with his whole soul. 

If the Senator does not remember the 
Baruch plan, and the method by which 
it sought by cash-and-carry to further 
the idea of one country letting its goods 
go to another country, accepting the 
money for them, and then standing off 
and permitting the goods to be taken by 
the particular other country and not 
have anything to do with them, he recalls 
very little of that debate. 

I reiterate every word I said in the 
debate of 1937; I have no word of re- 
traction at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I thought 
the Senator from Kentucky was about to 
participate in the debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Those 
on the other side should not have their 
big guns, such as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, so close to me because it frightens 
me almost off the floor. However, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that he has no justification in my course, 
for the course he is now pursuing, which 
is what he was striving to do; he was 
striving to make his course jibe with my 
course. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho, I yield. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

(The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Scuwartz in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Idaho yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams erry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Peace 

Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hatch Rosier 
Barkley Herring Ruesell 

Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Bridges Hughes Smith 

Brown Johnsen, Calif, Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Taft 

Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chavez Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark Mo, McFarland Van Nuys 
Connally McKellar Waligren 
Danaher McNary Walsh 

Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Murdock White 

Doxey Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris Willis 

George Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I have endeavored to show, among other 
things, that the charges made on the 
floor of the Senate and elsewhere that 
the Neutrality Act had failed were com- 
pletely unwarranted, because, as I have 
attempted to point out with supporting 
data, the Neutrality Act has never had a 
fair trial. Not only that, but it has been 
scuttled, as it were, almost by design, by 
those who we had a right to expect would 
attempt to make it work. ; 

I have pointed out that no sooner had 
it been passed than Government ships, 
among others, were transferred to the 
Panamanian fiag for the express pur- 
pose of circumventing the Neutrality Act, 
for the express purpose of doing what 
the law prohibited. At least 65 United 
States-owned vessels were so transferred. 
By such transfers they were divested of 
the requirements of American law, de- 
signed to protect the people of America 
from war, while at the same time those 
responsible held themselves in a position 
to claim, if the vessels were sunk, that 
they were American-owned vessels. Now, 
in this very debate we hear Senators 
reading off lists of such ships, “Ameri- 
can-owned ships“ they are called, as 
being sunk or as being torpedoed. They 
advance that as a reason for repealing 
the whole Neutrality Act and for shoot- 
ing it out with Hitler on the Atlantic. 

The neutrality law, in the hands of an 
administration which did not want it, 
which hated it, which found its journey 
into the war handicapped by it, was 
never given a chance. It was cracked 
wide open by the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo. It was evaded in the most 
shameful manner by the shocking 
Panama-registry transfer and travesty, 
and it has been openly and bluntly ig- 


nored by the President's refusal to pro- 
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claim a state of war between China and 
Japan, his refusal to apply the neutrality 
law to the Japanese-German-Russian 
war, and his establishment, without any 
authority from Congress, of an Atlantic 
patrol, and later of convoys, and his 
beginning of a shooting war on the 
Atlantic—every one of those acts in fla- 
grant violation of the letter, the terms, 
the intent, and the spirit of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

The truth about the matter is that we 
have moved thus close to the brink of 
war because-at every stage and in every 
Possible way the Neutrality Act was 
either scrapped or evaded. So thatif we 
are now in danger of war, the blame 
cannot be laid at the door of the Neu- 
trality Act, where so many here have 
sought to lay it. The blame must rest 
on the shoulders of those who have from 
the beginning been the chief enemies of 
the Neutrality Act. As a matter of fact, 
the one thing which has kept us out of 
war this long is the same Neutrality Act, 
broken, battered, breached as it has been. 
Now, when the war makers are all set for 
the last plunge, the one thing they feel 
must be destroyed is the last vestige of 
this act which still stands as a barrier to 
the final disaster, the final consumma- 
tion of the great design to hurl America 
once again into Europe's latest war. 

Mr. President, much has been made of 
the fact that, according to some of the 
polls, a majority of the people have sup- 
ported the various steps which the Presi- 
dent has taken to whittle away the Neu- 
trality Act. I do not think there is very 
much doubt about that. But as each 
step was taken, the assent of the people 
has been obtained by the solemn assur- 
ance that each step was a part of a plan 
to keep this country out of war. 

It must be remembered that these polls 
revealed two things always—one that the 
people were unalterably opposed to enter- 
ing the war, the other that they favored 
the particular step which the President 
proposed to aid Britain. This leaves no 
doubt that they never believed that such 
steps would plunge us into war. They 
accepted the solemn pledge of the Presi- 
dent and his leaders that the great ob- 
ject of each step was to preserve America 
at peace. We gave guns to Britain, we 
sent destroyers to Britain, we voted her 
billions of dollars in gifts, not to take us 
into war but to enable her to keep fight- 
ing, to have the strength to defeat Ger- 
many in the end without our sending 
men, 

In fact, it may be truthfully said that 
if we accept the public statements of our 
statesmen, there was no war party in the 
United States. There were two antiwar 
parties. There were the interventionist 
groups who said, “We wish to keep the 
country out of war, and we think the best 
way to do it is to make Britain strong. 
Let us give freely therefor, but always 
with the understanding that we will never 
send our sons to the battlefields of 
Europe.” There was the anti-interyven- 
tionist groups which said that the best 
way to keep out of the war was to stay 
away from the war, to stick to the provi- 
sions of the Neutrality Act, to keep our 
guns, our ships, our men at home, and 
not to meddle in the war at all. 
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There were two opposite approaches, 
but they pretended to be approaches to 
peace. There were two antiwar parties 
representing merely two schools of 
thought as to how we were to stay at 
peace. Therefore, I maintain that all the 
support given to the President’s foreign 
policy, and to each proposal he has made 
to aid Britain, has been given, so far as 
the vast bulk of the American people are 
concerned, on the assumption by the peo- 
ple that they were supporting a policy to 
stay out of war. 

But I think it must be fairly confessed 
that the first school, the interventionist 
school, must now admit that as an anti- 
war party it is completely bankrupt. It 
has had its way. It has been able to pass 
every measure it wanted. The President 
has been given almost unlimited au- 
thority and unlimited funds, and what 
authority he has not been granted he has 
helped himself to. The Nation up to this 
point has followed the President’s way 
of staying out of war. That way has 
proved an utter failure. We are at the 
very door of war. The President says 
we are shooting. The Secretary of the 
Navy is explaining why he is not issuing 
communiqués on the number of sub- 
marines he is sinking. But this is not 
close enough for those who still insist 
that they want to stay out of war. They 
want the last barrier to war broken down 
so that they can get still closer to the 
war, so that, in fact, they will be so close 
to it that we will actually be in a state 
of war with the Government of Ger- 


many. 


I say, therefore, that we have now 
arrived at a point where we have a right 
to say: “You gentlemen have tried your 
method of staying out of war. You have 
said it was a plan to aid Britain short 
of war. And along with that you have 
given the Nation the most deliberate and 
binding promises that you would never 
take it into war. You should now come 
frankly and honestly before the Con- 
gress and the people and say, ‘Our 
method has failed. We do not see any 
hope of going forward along this course 
now without involving you in an all-out 
shooting war on land and sea. We 
therefore tell you frankly of the crisis 
to which we have led you. We can no 
longer hope to pursue our course short 
of war. If you go along you must un- 
derstand that you will be at war any 
instant.“ 

Tell this fairly to the American peo- 
ple; tell them fairly what that war will 
involve and see what their verdict will 
be. If we are ever to stay out of the 
war, this is the point at which we must 
call a halt on the fatal parade of the 
war makers to battle. Fail to do this 
now and the chance will mever come 
again. Pass the pending resolution, as 
amended, permitting the arming of 
merchant vessels and sending them into 
the combat zones, and the war will be 
in full blaze at whatever instant either 
one of two men wish to start it. Indeed, 
it is more serious than that. The mo- 
ment when the war between Germany 
and the United States will flame up will 
be even beyond the decision of these two 
men—Roosevelt and Hitler. Nothing 
can stop an almost immediate all-out 
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shooting battle upon the Atlantic. And 
when that occurs we will be at war, with 
all that war means, whether on the seas, 
in the air, or upon the land of any of the 
five continents of this planet. 

Mr. President, one of the mysterious 
social and political phenomena of our 
times which historians will have to probe 
is that fantastic somersault which Mem- 
bers of this Chamber made from the con- 
victions which they held as the war broke 
over Europe to the position which they 
take now on that same issue. When 
Germany attacked Poland, and France 
and England declared war on Germany 
as a result, the situation in Europe was 
well known to the Members of the Senate. 
The moral and social and economic val- 
ues there were all well known. The 
Hitler who attacked Poland was precisely 
the same Hitler who now dominates the 
European Continent. All his ravings 
about Aryan rule, about his German over- 
lordship were known. Mein Kampf was 
not a new book. His speeches had been 
listened to over the radio by everyone in 
America. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Stalin 
to defend whom we are now about to pre- 
cipitate a war on Finland—at least 
through diplomatic threats—is the same 
Stalin who n years ago wantonly and 
bloodily attacked Finland, to the intense 
indignation of the American people, is he 
not? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Les; and I say 
to the Senator from Missouri what a 
travesty it is that the great Britain Em- 
pire and the great American nation are 
warning little Finland, that only a few 
years ago was fighting the bloody armies 
of Stalin for its very life—warning little 
Finland to quit gobbling up the big Rus- 
sian bear with his mouth dripping with 
blood. The British Empire and the 
United States of America are warning 
Finland, the only nation in the whole 
wide world which had a sense of honor, 
the only nation in the world whose word 
proved to be good over a period of 25 
years, Finland, whose people struggled in 
the Arctic wastes to grub out of their own 
soil and their own fisheries enough money 
to pay their solemn obligations to the 
United States, which they paid on the 
dot, And the mighty British Empire, 
spread all over the earth, producing two- 
thirds of the gold of the universe, domi- 
nating hundreds of millions of people, the 
Empire on which the sun never sets, þe- 
cause, as someone said here on the floor, 
“God was afraid to trust it in the dark” 
[laughter]—the British Empire defaulted 
in its obligations and little Finland, even 
though maintaining an army, paid its 
obligations. Then when the great Rus- 
sian bear fastened its claws upon the 
throat of Finland and I introduced into 
this Chamber a measure providing that 
the United States break off diplomatic 
relations with Russia on that account, the 
Secretary of State took an adverse posi- 
tion on it, and it slumbers peacefully. 
today in the bosom of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Did the great United States and the 
great British Empire at that time say 
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to Russia, “Lay off Finland”? They did 
so only in the most watery, flabby, flac- 
cid, and meaningless terms, I remember 
the time when no Senator or Member of 
the House dared show himself at the 
Soviet Embassy. Now the Russians are 
once more the pets of Washington, and 
Mr. Procope, a distinguished gentleman, 
is no longer welcome. 

I am glad that the Senator from Mis- 
souri brought up the question of Finland. 
The story of our treatment of Finland is 
one of the greatest travesties that has 
ever been perpetrated upon the world, 
and history will record those who are 
responsible. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CLARE of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. At a time 
when Finland was the only nation in the 
world which had not irrevocably estab- 
lished itself as an international dead- 
beat in the matter of payment of her 
debts, when Finland was wantonly at- 
tacked in a war of aggrandizement, what 
was intended to be a war of subjugation, 

- by bloody Joe Stalin—I am shamed to 
say our new ally—who at that time was 
the ally of Mr. Hitler in the rape of Po- 
land and the little Baltic states, did the 
United States Government, through its 
State Department, make any such 
threatening demands and substantial 
representations to Russia after she had 
invaded Finland, killed a great many 
Finnish citizens, and seized the most 
valuable part of Finland’s territory, as 
are now being made to Finland to per- 
suade her to desist from further attacks 
on Leningrad? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Of course, it 
did not. Why? Because at that time 
it was in the interest of the British Em- 
pire to have Russia attack Finland and 
divert her from furnishing supplies and 
help to her then ally, Mr. Hitler. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When a 
peace treaty was forced at the cannon’s 
mouth and under threat of Russian 
bombing planes, divesting Finland of the 
most valuable part of her territory, 
namely, the Karelian Isthmus, as well 
as the strip extending to the Arctic Cir- 
cle, did either the United States or Great 
Britain protest that iniquitous treaty 
which was forced from bleeding Finland, 
for whom we professed so much sym- 
pathy? 

Mr. CLARK ofIdaho. No. There were 
some watery mouthings at the time, but 
nothing serious. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California and Mr. 
LEE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. The Senator 
from California was on his feet first. I 
yield first to the Senator from California, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Icall at- 
` tention to the fact that within the past 
couple of days the United States has 
joined with Great Britain in its warning 
to Finland to keep hands off Russia. 
` Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 

dent, if the Senator from Idaho will yield 
to me, the matter goes further than that. 
The warning extended to Finland by our 
own State Department is announced at 
the State Department itself, s'multane- 
ously with thc announcement of Lord 
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Beaverbrook, a very important member of 
the British Cabinet, in his newspapers in 
London, that the United States is fully 
supporting Great Britain in her demands 
on Finland, and that unless Finland yields 
and suffers the recapture of the terri- 
tory wrung from her by the iniquitous war 
on the part of Stalin, her refusal will be 
followed by a declaration of war on the 
part of Great Britain, and presumably by 
the United States. That is what Lord 
Beaverbrook says. He frequently an- 
nounces our policy before Americans are 
familiar with it. z 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is now 
a distinct American policy. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. It seems so. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Idaho. I yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr, LEE. Does not the Senator from 
Idaho recall that at the time Russia was 
attacking Finland, President Roosevelt, 
in his speech to the Americaa Youth Con- 
gress, which was here at that time, and 
which is controlled and shot through by 
communism, denounced Russia's attack 
on Finland in the strongest language the 
President is accustomed to use? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Ithink the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma ís correct. I do not 
recall the language. However, my point 
was that some comments were made by 
the President and others denouncing 
Russia’s attack on Finland, but there 
never was a threat to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, As I under- 
stand the import of what the Secretary of 
State has already said, it is to the effect 
that if Finland expects to remain a friend 
of the United States she will cease and 
desist in her murderous war upon Russia, 
But England has told Finland—and pre- 
sumably we are now England’s ally—that 
she will declare war on Finland. So I 
suppose the least Finland can expect from 
the United States is a severance of diplo- 
matic relations if she continues her mur- 
derous assault. 

Let me again say to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma that after Rus- 
sia had succeeded in invading Finland I 
introduced a resolution suggesting that 
diplomatic relations with Russia be 
broken off. The distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, who is not now in the 
Chamber, either introduced a similar 
resolution or made a speech on mine—I 
forget which. But the Secretary of State, 
in his report to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which is on file, stated in 
substance—I do not mean to quote 
him—that it would be unwise to under- 
take to interfere in the Finnish-Russian 
dispute to that extent. 

It is not for me to make things more 
difficult for the Secretary of State. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Oklahoma in calling my attention 
to the fact that President Roosevelt de- 
nounced the Russian invasion of Fin- 
land. However, I think it ill becomes 
this country now, when we are—techni- 
cally, at any rate—not at war, to casti- 
gate one little nation in Europe and 
practically threaten her with the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations because she 
is perhaps moving into Russia a few 
more miles beyond her own boundaries. 
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She has not much of an army. She can- 
not get very far, I think that is almost 
self-evident. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? z 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Of course, that squares with 
the Senator’s whole philòsophy. He is 
against the announced program and 
policy of this Government, carried out 
by the lease-lend law. But it does not 
seem inconsistent with the policy of the 
Government, which is to aid those who 
are resisting Hitler, when we strain our- 
selyes economically and industrially in 
order to get the weapons to Russia to 
resist Hitler, to use such diplomatic in- 
fiuence and pressure as we might have to 
relieve Russia of one more opponent. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I do not dis- 
agree with the Senator’s right to that 
view. 

Mr. LEE. Particularly when that op- 
ponent, after passing its own borders, 
then becomes an aggressor nation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Oklahoma may have studied the 
Lease-Lend Act to better advantage than 
I have, and he may have found some 
things in it which I was unable to find. 
After numerous readings and several 
weeks of hearings—and several members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which reported that bill, are present in 
the Chamber; if I am mistaken, I shall 
be glad to have any of them correct me—I 
did not find anything in the Lease-Lend 
Act about those who were resisting Hitler. 
I found something in the Lease-Lend Act 
which spoke of democracies resisting ag- 
gressors. If any Senator will deny that 
Finland is the only bona fide democracy 
in Europe except Switzerland, I should be 
glad to have him rise in his place and 
say so. 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky wish to deny that 
Finland is a democracy? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will per- 
mit me to use my own language, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am making 
a few remarks through the courtesy of 
my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I wished to 
say—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Just a mo- 
ment. I have not concluded what I had 
started to say. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If any Sen- 
ator wishes to rise and deny that Finland 
is the only bona fide democracy in Europe 
except Switzerland, I should be glad to 
have him do so; and if any Senator wishes 
to deny what was universally believed by 
Americans just 2 short years ago—that 
no less brutal, no less bloody, and no less 
unjustifiable than the aggressions of 
Hitler against Czechoslovakia and Poland 
were the aggressions of Stalin, the bloody- 
handed murderer, against Finland—I 
should be glad to hear him deny that, 
Much as I was opposed on general prin- 
ciples to the lease-lend bill, I did not find 
in it anything nominating Hitler alone 
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as the aggressor against whom we had to 
defend. I found in that bill a provision 
for extending aid to democracies which 
were defending themselves against ag- 
gressors. If Finland was not and has not 
been defending itself against an aggres- 
othe should like to have someone explain 

at. 
Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. As I think everyone knows, 
the purpose of the lend-lease bill was to 
strengthen the only barrier that stands 
between the United. States and war, 
whatever that barrier may be, whether it 
be Russia or England. The purpose of 
it was to strengthen the barrier which 
stands between the United States and 
war. Now the Senator from Missouri 
makes the point that it did not have in 


it language that he can fit to that situa- 


tion, 

The contention of the Senator from 
Missouri reminds me of the time when a 
cowboy at one of the western camps shot 
a Chinaman. The old judge looked 
through the lawbooks but he did not find 
any law against a cowboy’s killing a 
Chinaman. Everyone knew it was illegal 
to murder, but there was no language in 
any of the books which said a cowboy 
should not kill a Chinaman; and there- 
fore he held that the law against murder 
should not apply. 

If the Senator will indulge me a little 
longer with respect to the argument he 
is making, it is quite obvious that those 
who are resisting this measure are using 
every possible means to divert attention 
from the real purpose here; and if any 
question can be raised that will throw 
one of these gentlemen into a passion 
about some injustice somewhere, it is 
done. I wonder, however, why some of 
you gentlemen do not get into a passion 
about some of the injustices Hitler has 
committed. Á 

Oh, I know that when you begin you 
proceed by saying that Hitler is a per- 
fectly naughty man, and then you imme- 
diately proceed to give all the influence 
and effort you have which is in the direc- 
tion of giving comfort to that naughty 
man, Hitler. 

The Senator tries to divert our atten- 
tion to communism. I have no use for 
communism. I have fought it all over 
the country, and intend to continue to 
fight it. The purpose of this measure is 
not to aid Russia; it is to protect the 
United States, because every time the 
Russians knock a Messerschmitt out of 
the air there is one less for some United 
States boy to have to meet somewhere, 
and every time they blast one of Hitler’s 
tanks there is one less tank to rumble 
against the United States. 

With respect to Russia and commu- 
nism, we are not supporting communism. 
I learned when I was a soldier in the 
Army that a good soldier takes advan- 
tage of all cover, whether it be a rock 
fence or a ditch or a tree or a build- 
ing. He takes advantage of all cover. 
Whether we like Russia or England has 
nothing to do with the matter. The 
whole effort. here is to protect America 
by strengthening the one barrier which 
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stands between us and the bloody war 
which Hitler is making in Europe, and 
which he will spread just as far and as 
fast as he can. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Let me say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma in answer 
to his question, if he will permit me to 
do so, that I hate Hitler and want to 
stay out of war. The Senator from 
Oklahoma hates Hitler and wants to use 
that as an excuse for going to war. 

Mr. LEE. No; the Senator from Idaho 
is mistaken. I do not want to go to war. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. Perhaps I spoke a little 
hastily; but, in my judgment, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma takes steps which 
inevitably will lead us to war. In his 
judgment, he does not. But I hate Hit- 
ler and want to keep us out of this war. 
The difficulty with those who want to go 
to war—the Senator from Oklahoma ex- 
cluded, on his own statement—is that 
they use the hatred of Hitler to fan the 
passions of the American people to the 
point where they will go over there and 
do something about it. I am not accus- 
ing the Senator of that. My first re- 
mark was inadvertent. 

I have no more use for Hitler than has 


the Senator from Oklahoma; but the. 


reason why I am not always talking about 
hating Hitler is because I want to keep 
my hate pretty much to myself, and I 
do not want to send the boys of American 
mothers over there to vent the hate I 
may have for Hitler; and so we do not 
talk so much about our hate for Hitler. 
Mr. LEE. Does the Senator think any 
Senator or any other responsible Ameri- 
can wants to send any one’s sons to war? 
Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Let me say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma that I actu- 
ally believe some persons in this country 
do. I do not think any Member of the 
Senate deliberately wants to send Amer- 
ican boys to Europe to war, particularly 
such persons as the Senator from Okla- 
homa, who has seen war, and who knows 
what war is; but I think there are per- 
sons in this country who want to send 
American boys to war. 
Mr. LEE. Just for the fiendish satis- 
faction of seeing them shot in battle? 
Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Probably not. 


They rationalize it. They want to go to 


war 

Mr. LEE. That is an amazing state- 
ment— that the Senator thinks there is 
someone in this country who wants to 
send people to war just for the fiendish 
satisfaction of seeing people killed; and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
who himself is a soldier with a good rec- 
ord, nods his head affirmatively. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Idaho will per- 
mit me, I do not think anyone who reads 
the advertisements of the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee, signed by Bishop Hob- 
son, and signed by an honored Member 
of the Senate as honorary chairman, yell- 
ing for war, urging war, war. now, war 
without further cause, war any minute, 
and who sees these advertisements re- 
peated day after day in great metropoli- 
tan newspapers, at great expense, can 
doubt that the proposition stated by the 
Senator from Oklahoma is correct, that 
there are in this country persons who 
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would take a fiendish delight in sending 
our boys abroad to die. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho be kind enough to 
yield to me further? j 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield. As 
soon as the Senator from Oklahoma 
completes a brief statement, however, I 
shall have to go on with my remarks, be- 
cause I desire to conclude them. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I cannot 
subscribe to the statement just made by 
the Senator from Missouri. I simply 
cannot believe that any rational person 
would want to do that which he says he 
believes some persons in this country de- 
sire. As I see the situation, it is not 
that one road leads to absolute peace and 
security and the other road leads to war 
and bloodshed. As I see it, we have a 
choice between two dangers. Either way 
we go is dangerous. 

The so-called isolationists or non- 
interventionists have taken the attitude 
that the way to absolute peace and 
security is to do nothing, whereas the 
others of us, who are supporting the 
present policy, believe that the best se- 
curity for this country is to support those 
who are resisting the danger. 

Before we can know how to fortify 
against a danger, we have to know what 
the danger is. The danger is Hitler. 
Why are we passing unreasonable and 
almost unheard-of appropriations? Be- 
cause of Hitler. Why do we draft our 
boys? Because of Hitler. Hitler is the 
danger and the threat. 

The Senator from Idaho believes that 
the policy of not taking any of the steps 
we have taken leads to peace and secu- 
rity, or shall I say offers less opportunity 
to get into war. On the other hand, £ 
believe that by following the other policy 
Iam not only against war, but I am doing 
something about it. 

The first step we took was to repeal the 
embargo on arms. That allowed our 
factories to go on a mass-production 
basis and take orders from foreign gov- 
ernments resisting Hitler. Therefore, 
the production today is almost a year 
ahead of what it would have been if we 
had not repealed the embargo on arms, 
because all our factories took those 
orders. The Senator resisted that 
amendment because he believed other- 
wise. 

My reason for supporting that action 
was not because I wanted war; it was 
because I wanted the factories of this 
country to be able to produce goods en 
masse, so that if and when we needed 
these materials we would have them. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I respect the 
Senator’s opinion. I think he has stated 
the situation very fairly. 

Mr. LEE. But the Senator insisted 
that those who support this measure 
want war. Then he amended his state- 
ment somewhat. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Somewhat? I 
retracted that statement with regard to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. I realize that. Still, the 
Senator feels that those of us who sup- 
port this measure are following a policy 
that will lead to war more quickly than 
if we vote the other way 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I think they are. 
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Mr. LEE. I do not think so. The Sen- 
ator cannot show one instance since this 
war started of Hitler having made war 
upon any country by virtue of something 
that country had done. Until the Sena- 
tors shows that Hitler has invaded a 
single country because of the policy such 
country followed, the Senator has not 
made out his case. 

The fact is that the only countries Hit- 
ler has invaded were those he thought he 
could conquer. Therefore, by following 
a policy of strengthening the hands of 
those who are resisting Hitler I think we 
have more chance of escaping war than 
by following the do-nothing policy which 
led 15 other nations to war. I say that 
a policy of paralyzing inaction leads to 
blood and bondage, because the coun- 
tries which have followed that policy are 
today suffering not only from bloodshed 
but from bondage. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Let me say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma that I think 
I can prove my case almost conclusively 
merely by stating—and I think the Sen- 
ator will agree with the statement—that 
the policy he advocates sincerely, I 
know, has been followed by the United 
States of America for 2 years, and we 
are practically at war. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. Cudahy, who was our 
Ambassador to Belgium and in the best 
position to know the situation, admitted 
and stated before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that if it had not been 
for the rifles which the United States 
sent to England, England would have 
gone down; and if England had gone 
down, does not the Senator think that 
Germany would have claimed Canada 
and the islands now belonging to Eng- 
land, and we would now be waging war 
against Hitler? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Of course, I 
have heard that statement attributed to 
Mr. Cudahy before, and I presume he 
made it— 

Mr, LEE. It is printed in the record. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. But why, in the 
name of heaven, he made it, and what 
he could possibly intend by the state- 
ment as to rifles having saved England, 
I do not know. The place for rifles to 
have saved England was at Dunkirk. 

Mr. LEE, They did not get there in 
time. That is exactly the point I am 
making now; that everything we are try- 
ig to do is being slowed down. Here we 
are in the fourth week debating a meas- 
ure we should have passed the next day 
after the President asked for it. It has 
been 4 weeks since the President asked 
for this measure, but we are still debat- 
ing it and cannot get action on it. 
[Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. CLARE of Idaho, I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it is the duty of the Chair to 
admonish the occupants of the galleries 
that demonstrations of applause are sub- 
ject to very great censure on the part of 
the Senate; that they are a violation of 
the rules of the Senate, and that if such 
demonstrations are repeated the gal- 
leries should be cleared. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Missouri 
for his suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should not 
have had to make the suggestion, for it 
is the duty of the Chair, under the rules, 
to make such an admonition on his 
motion. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order. I have noticed in the 
debates here previously, particularly on 
the lend-lease bill, when occupants of the 
gallery have applauded the advocates on 
the side of the Senator from Missouri no 
such suggestion has been made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is not a 
point of order, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma knows it is not. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama; then I should 
like to proceed at least for a while. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to keep the 
record straight. The thought has been 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri 
that we passed the lease-lend bill to help 
the democracies that were fighting 
against oppression. That is not correct 
at all. The Lease-Lend Act expressly 
provides that under it we can give aid and 
help to any country “whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of 
the United Ctates.” 

If the Senator from Idaho will yield for 
a second further 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am glad to 
do so. 

Mr. HILL: The Senator has spoken 
about the travesty of Finland. Most of 
us, at least, a majority of Congress, and 
I think a majority of the people of 
America, believe Germany constitutes a 
danger, a threat, and a menace to the 
United States. We find Finland today 
fighting side by side with Germany; we 
find Finland aiding, helping, and abet- 
ting this danger, this menace, this threat 
to the United States of America. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Let me say to 
the Senator from Alabama that that 
great juggernaut, the Finnish Army, un- 
dertook to recover from Russia the terri- 
tory which Russia had taken only a 
short while before by force of arms, and 
at the cost of thousands of Finnish lives, 
and much Finnish misery. If the Sena- 
tor wants to call fighting of that char- 
acter aiding and abetting Hitler he is 
privileged to do so. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am glad to do 
so. 
Mr. HILL. The Finnish Army has now 
recovered all the former Finnish terri- 
tory, but continues to wage war side by 
side with the bloody Hitler and to help 
aid and abet Hitler in all his bloody 
conquests. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I am glad to 
yield. z 

Mr. TAFT. Let me ask the Senator 
from Alabama whether this Government 
has received any assurance from Mr. 
Stalin that after the war is over he will 
not attack Finland again. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, that is a foolish 
question, It is not the business of this 
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Government to ask or to receive any as- 
surance from Stalin about what he will 
do with regard to Finland after the war. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Alabama 

Mr. HILL. Let me finish my answer. 
It is the business of this Government to 
look out for and to defend the vital in- 
terests of the United States; and that is 
exactly what this Government is doing 
when it calls upon Finland to stop aiding 
and abetting this menace and this threat 
to the vital interests of the United States. 

Mr. TAFT, I say it is not the business 
of this Government to tell Finland 
whether it shall make war on Russia—a 
wholly justified war. I say that when 
this Government interferes in that kind 
of way between any other governments 
of this world, it has stepped far beyond 
anything that is its right to do, 

Mr, HILL. I can understand the Sen- 
ator in the statement he has made; he 
is logical in it, for the Senator has op- 
posed practically all the measures which 
we have passed for the defense of the 
United States. He does not see the 
danger; he does not see the threat; he 
does not see the menace to the United 
States. So, so far as he is concerned, 
his mind only sees Finland and Russia 
fighting each other; he does not see the 
greater picture, that of Finland helping 
Germany in her effort to conquer the 
world. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield further? 

Mr, CLARK of Idaho. I will yield for 
& moment, but I should like to proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. I say very clearly that if 
we succeed and if Russia, England, and 
the United States march into Berlin, 
there is no assurance whatever to Fin- 
land that we can ever defend them 
against an attack of a victorious Russia; 
and I say that we have no right and no 
business to tell Finland what she shall 
do in any combat she chooses to take on 
with Russia. Frankly, so far as I am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing to give 
aid to Russia in her fight against Ger- 
many, but I feel we have no right, that 
it is immoral, and we will be deeply 
ashamed for all time to come-for our 
warning to the Republic of Finland to 
cease a war which is essentially a de- 
fensive war for democracy in Finland. 

Mr. HILL. I say that the United 
States has a right to tell Finland any- 
thing in the effort to protect America’s 
vital interests. 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to proceed for a little 
while. I have said that everybody knew 
Hitler 2 years ago; we all knew who he 
was; we had heard his speeches; we had 
read his Mein Kampf, and, generally, 
had a pretty good idea of what he stood 
for. All his ravings about Aryan rule 
and about his German overlordship were 
known. Mein Kampf was not a new 
book. His speeches had been listened to 
over the radio. His record of dema- 
goguery and of ruthless dictatorship was 
as well known as any story in the movies, 
His weird blood purges, the intolerances 
of his whole system, his burning of books, 
his war upon uncompliant clergymen, his 
military ambitions—all these were well 
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known to the Members of this Chamber 
who faced the crisis of September 1939. 

Yet, looking at that crisis, they ex- 
pressed themselves in terms which could 
not be misunderstood, though what they 
said then has a strange sound to us now 
when we hear them talking about Amer- 
ica’s destiny to create a new world order, 
to make over Europe and Asia, to police 
the world, to guarantee democracy and 
the four freedoms everywhere. 
they were all for staying out of this war, 
and practically all of them were explicit 
in declaring that this was not our war 
and that we would be mad to enter it. 

I have already quoted the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina as saying: 

We are not going to get into this war. It is 
a European war. It is not our war. If we get 
into it, I should think we are the greatest 
pack of fools history every recorded. 


I hesitate to quote Senators who are 
not present, but I have no choice and 
the quotations are accurate. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Barsour]— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 20, 1939, 
page 638—said that our first duty was 
to— 
so shape our acts as to reduce to an abso- 
lute minimum the chances that we would 
be dragged into the war as we were into the 
World War by attacks on American ships 
engaged in carrying supplies to belligerents. 


He added: 

We ought to know by this time—and I 
think we do—that we cannot change the 
habits of the Old World, which has been 
going to war since before the dawn of re- 
corded history over much the same causes. 


The senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mrs, Caraway]—a lovely Member of 
this body—in a newspaper article in the 
Washington Post on October 8, 1939, de- 
clared, with great feeling: 

I feel very deeply on the subject of neu- 

trality. I do not want to see the son of 
any American mother go to war. * * 
If I thought that repeal of the 2 
would lead us into war, 1 certainly would 
not vote for it, but I believe with the re- 
strictions the President's bill carries against 
American shipping to war zones and cash- 
and-carry provisions of shipments to bellig- 
erents that it, if anything, will keep us out 
of war. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 10, 
1939, Appendix.) 


The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], who made a very able address in 
this Chamber today, said, in voting 
on the arms-embargo repeal—Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, October 20, 1939, page 
647: 

I submit that this is not our war. 


And he added: 


I repeat that so long as I am a Member of 
the Senate I will vote, if necessary, billions 


of dollars for the defense of our shores; but . 


the senior Senator from Illinois will never 
vote a dime to send our boys across he ocean 
to pull the chestnuts of some other nation 
out of the international fire. 


He further said, on the same occasion: 


Let us stay out, Mr. President, because 
when this holocaust of hell has been finished 
across the sea, if European civilization is not 
destroyed, it will be seriously crippled. The 
whole world will need America to bind up 
her wounds and keep civilization from com- 
pletely collapsing. 
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I ask Senators, in all fairness, to place 
that very eloquent plea by the Senator 
from Illinois, made in October 1939, be- 
side the very able and eloquent address 
maen he made today, and compare the 

WO. 

The junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] declared in the debate on 
the arms embargo: 

The people of this country have been com- 
pletely disillusioned by the results of the last 
war; and no intelligent, patriotic citizen of 
this country today must fail to take the un- 
alterable position that we at all hazards shall 
avoid intermeddling, taking sides, or becom- 
ing involved to any degree in the present con- 
flict. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, October 26, 
1939, p. 906.) 


The senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tuomas], in the same debate, said: 

I regret that history shows that our own 
beloved country has made contributions to 
some of the war scenes of the madmen of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. But we need not do 
that again. We are not obligated to either 
adjust or act as arbitrator in the adjustment 
of the partition fences in the back yards of 
either Europe or any other nation on earth. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 9, 1939, p. 
139.) 


The senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner] said substantially the 
same thing on October 10, 1939—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 241. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], who, I see, has 
just left the Chamber for a moment, who 
heads the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and who now supports the repeal of the 
combat provisions of the Neutrality Act— 
declared, in the same debate: 

We were dragged into the World War. I 
say we were dragged in. We did not want to 
go in. We were dragged in. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, October 4, 1939, p. 92.) 


That was the judgment pronounced on 
events which occurred over 20 years ago. 
What has happened in Europe since that 
time to alter the opinion of any man 
that we were dragged into the last war? 
And yet the senior Senator from Texas 
so stated. 

Now let us see what else he said in the 
same debate. Note this: 

American ships, when they go to sea with 
commerce destined for the nations at war, 
will be sunk by submarines, regardless of the 
oratory of those upon ae ships or of those 
of us here at home, 


I leave it to these distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate to reconcile their state- 
ments then with their statements now. 

When we passed that legislation, we 
knew that ships carrying supplies for one 
of the belligerent nations would be sunk 
by submarines, and we know it now. 
Therefore, any man who votes for the 
repeal of this combat-zone provision is 
voting for a measure to send Amer- 
ican ships, with American men aboard, 
through these combat zones, where they 
will be most certainly sunk. 

Mr. President, these statements could 
be multiplied many times; but they all 
clearly indicate that after this war began 
in Europe the men who are among the 
leaders of the present maneuver to re- 
peal the act were then declaring what 
we are declaring now, that “this is not 
our war”; that we cannot hope ever to 
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“arrange the partition fences in Eu- 
rope’s back yard“; that “we cannot 
change the habits of the whole world, 
which has been going to war since be- 
fore the dawn of history”; that “no in- 
telligent, patriotic citizen must fail to 
take the unalterable position that we at 
all hazards shall avoid intermeddling, 
taking sides, or becoming involved to any 
degree in the present conflict”; that “we 
must keep out of the hates and prejudices 
of the Old World mess.” 

I do not dig up these statements by 
Members of this body merely for the pur- 
pose of flaunting their change of mind. 
I do it because I want to ask a very se- 
rious and a very grave question: What 
is it that has caused these men, whose 
good faith and honesty of opinion can- 
not be questioned, so completely to 
change their minds, to come here now 
and repudiate everything they said then, 
and ask us now to do all the things they 
then said would get us into war, and 
that under circumstances which no man 
can doubt will get us into war? 

I think the answer to the question 
poses for us a national problem of the 
first water. Of course, I know Senators 
will say that they have changed their 
minds because the issues of the conflict 
have changed. If I correctly interpret 
the language of the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], I think that is the 
viewpoint which he expressed this aft- 
ernoon. But let us see if that is true. 

I have already pointed out that the 
Hitler who was beginning to overrun 
Europe when these statements were made 
was precisely the same Hitler with whom 
we are now dealing. I know, of course, 
that it will be said that when the debate 
on the arms-embargo repeal took place 
nobody believed that Hitler was so power- 
ful and would so quickly defeat Poland 
and France, or that his threat to our own 
part of the world was then so apparent. 
Well, Hitler’s attack upon the Low Coun- 
tries and France came in May 1940, only 
6 months after this debate. When Hitler 
was through with that mighty assault 
upon his neighbors, France was com- 
pletely knocked out of the war, and in 
only a few weeks. The entire French 
Army were prisoners. The same thing 
was true of the Dutch and Belgian Armies, 
Hitler had made this amazing conquest 
with losses so small as to be scarcely cred- 
ible, while the losses to all of England’s 
allies were almost complete. Russia was 
on the side of Hitler, and had actually 
entered the war by seizing Bessarabia 
and the Baltic states and attacking Fin- 
land. England had lost practically all of 
her equipment on the beaches of Dun- 
kirk. The whole British people were 
being frantically mobilized for what 
looked like an imminent invasion by Ger- 
many. Let after all this occurred and 
when the plight of England was far worse 
than it is now, the leaders of both our 
parties were still asserting the same posi- 
tion they took when the embargo repeal 
was passed. As late as October 24, 1940, 
the President of the United States stated 
his part in the enactment of the neutral- 
ity law. Listen to what the President 
of the United States said after the Low 
Countries had been conquered, after 
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France had been conquered, when Russia 
was still a semially with Germany: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps: We made it possible to prohibit 
American citizens from traveling on vessels 
belonging to countries at war. Was that 
right? We made it clear that American in- 
vestors who put their money into enterprises 
in foreign nations could not call on Ameri- 
can warships or soldiers to ball out their 
investments. Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent, and that they must stay out of 
war zones. Was that right? 

In all these ways, we made it clear to every 
American, and to every foreign nation, that 
we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders. These 
were measures to keep us at peace. And 
through all the years of war since 1935, there 
has been no entanglement, and there will be 
no entanglement. 


That boast and that pledge, with ref- 
erence to this very act, was made at the 
moment when the fortunes of the oc- 
cupied countries and of England were 
at the lowest ebb since this war began. 
There is certainly no essential change in 
the situation since October and Novem- 
ber of 1940. Insofar as the situation has 
changed, it has changed for the better 
for England. Her armaments are grow- 
ing. We have become the beneficent 
provider of arms literally without cost 
to her. Russia, which was supplying 
Germany, has ceased to do so. In Oc- 
tober 1940 there was not a soldier any- 
where in Europe facing the armies of 
Adolf Hitler. Since then the vast Rus- 
sian Army has been in the field engaging 
him along a 2,300-mile front. Then his 
armies were fresh, his people had suf- 
fered no war hardships or losses, the 
casualties in his army were negligible in 
spite of the vastness of his victories. But 
today there is hardly a family in Ger- 
many that has not felt the terrible hand 
of war. There is no more reason for this 
new and, as it seems to me, half-mad 
plunge toward war, this wild, hysterical 
throwing overboard of every warning, 
of every element of prudence—only one, 
and I will tell you what it is. And here 
I come back to the address made by the 
President on Navy Day and to that ex- 
traordinary lecture on the art of propa- 
ganda made by Bishop Hobson of Cin- 
cinnati, head of the chief propaganda 
committee for involving this country in 
war. 

When we repealed the arms embargo 
we adopted as our reason all of those 
dangerous slogans and shibboleths to 
which Senator Borah called attention in 
the speech I have quoted. We began to 
tell ourselves and the world that this 
was our war. We boasted that we were 
throwing our weight on the side of the 
democracies and in support of civiliza- 
tion. We told our people that our own 
land was in danger, that our frontier 
was on the Rhine, and that the British 
Navy was our first line of defense. 

Those who wanted to go as far as pos- 
sible in aiding England began to unloose 
upon the Nation a flood of propaganda 
of every description. That propaganda 
was essential to their purposes. They 
knew that the American people were op- 
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posed to going into this war. They 
knew that our people, while willing to aid 
the attacked countries, wanted to take 
no risks of becoming entangled in the 
war. They knew, therefore, that it was 
necessary to inflame the minds of these 
people, to work on their passions, to fill 
them with fears for their own homes and 
for their own freedom, to stir up in them 
deep and violent and explosive hatreds, 
to arouse in them the blood lust, 

So the propagandists went to work 
upon the American people. They used 
newspaper space; they organized innu- 
merable committees; they brought in 
refugees from the conquered lands and 
paraded them around the country. They 
set up committees to bundle for Britain 
and bundle for Greece, which was all 
right in itself, but which became a cover 
2 carry on this propaganda of hate and 

ear. 

They got literal possession of the radio 
chains which poured out this propa- 
ganda night and day. They turned the 
moving-picture machines into propa- 
ganda agencies to work upon the pas- 
sions of the people. In short, they did 
everything that Bishop Hobson counsels 
as the most vital principle of propa- 
ganda, 

They tried to keep the people from 
thinking. They sought to arouse their 
emotions. They took the whole debate 
out of the domain of intelligent discus- 
sion and appealed wholly to the emotions 
of the Nation. They have kept this up 
with a continuous, strident, and ever- 
growing intensity until now in great ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers they are 
Picturing Nazi policemen on the streets 
of American cities clubbing defenseless 
American citizens, and Nazi storm troop- 
ers bull whipping American laborers, 
and Nazi gauleiters insulting American 
womanhood. 

As this storm of propaganda has risen 
and darkened and spread, political lead- 
ers of both parties have gotten in behind 
it and helped it along and preached it, 
until they have finally been hopelessly 
infected themselves with the fatal dis- 
ease. They have been dealing with this 
poisonous substance until they them- 
selves have become poisoned by it, or, to 
change the thought, they have been 
Playing with fire until they themselves 
are on fire with their own element. 

Reason has been dethroned and, in- 
stead, the Nation is being led along by 
undisciplined passion, growing rapidly 
wild, into the abyss of war. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish I had the 
voice to summon our leaders back from 
this fiery furnace of feeling and terror 
and hatred and rage, back into the forum 
of reason, which is the only place where 
the destinies of a great people should be 
considered by their sworn servants. 

Mr. President, what is it that is pro- 
posed in the measure before us as recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? We have whittled away at the 
Neutrality Act until it is, perhaps, as the 
senior Senator from Georgia has said, 
just a shell. But there is still enough 
shell left to act as a barrier to further 
involvement. The balance of that shell 
we are asked to destroy by, first, repealing 
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section 6, which prohibits the arming of 
merchant vessels, and, second, repealing 
section 3, which prohibits American ves- 
sels sailing through combat zones as pro- 
claimed by the President. 

I shall not dwell much on the arming 
of merchant vessels. If that provision 
stood all by itself and if we were con- 
vinced that we had an administration 
which was trying to keep us out of war 


| rather than one which was careless, at 


least, about whether we went in or not, 
there could not be too much objection to 
arming merchant vessels, if they would 
stay out of combat zones. 

In view of the pattern, however, I con- 
sider it merely another step on the road 
to war. 

However, I do not want to labor the 
point, for in spite of this I still look upon 
the arming of merchant ships as impor- 
tant chiefly as a step in the long series of 
steps which are taking us to war. The 
most serious aspect of the proposals be- 
fore the Congress is to be found in the 
plan to end the restrictions of the com- 
bat zone and to send American-flag ships 
filled with munitions of war through 
combat zones and into belligerent ports. 
When that is done an act is performed 
to the consequences of which we cannot 
blind ourselves. We know that more and 
more American ships will be sunk. We 
cannot shut that grim fact from our 
minds. We know thai: the result of this 
can be but one of two phenomena. 
Either the American people will become 
enraged at the German Government, 
the job of inflaming their passions to the 
point of explosion will have been finally 
achieved and they will demand war, or 
they will become inflamed at their own 
Government for exposing their sons and 
their society to the danger of an all-out 
participation in the present struggle in 
Europe. I do not pretend to know which 
of these consequences will ensue. But I 
strongly suspect that most of those be- 
hind the pending legislation do not leok 
for any popular uprising against them. 
Hence I conclude that they look “ather 
for the final spark which will set off the 
explosion of total war for the United 
States. 

I say that most of those behind the 
pending legislation have looked at it in 
this way. But, of course, all have not. 
One of the most baffling and discouraging 
phases of this whole debate is refusal of 
men to look at the realities. From the 
very beginning practically everyone in- 
sisted that under no circumstances would 
we go to war. But gradually a few gen- 
tlemen here and there around the coun- 
try began to accustom their minds to 
that possibility, so that by June 1940, 
after the virtual elimination of France 
from the war, we find a group of widely 
known Americans issuing a public call 
for an immediate declaration of war on 
Germany. But they were the exception. 
One of their number, Mr. Herbert Agar, 
editor of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
and a leader in the administration move- 
ment toward war, has more than once 
chided his colleagues and associates in 
the war group for their lack of frankness. 
He has even gone further and accused 
them of deliberately misrepresenting 
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their objectives when they insisted that 
they were not seeking war. Indeed, he 
went so far after the passage of the 
Lend-Lease Act as to say that those who 
declared that act to be a measure to keep 
us out of war were deliberately deceiving 
the American people. In fact, he used 
@ very much shorter and more expressive 
word. He went even further and de- 
clared that the man who had told the 
truth about that act was the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana, who led the fight on 
it in this Chamber, and who said that it 
was a measure to confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to carry on undeclared 
war on Germany. These are the com- 
ments, not of an isolationist, but one of 
the leaders—certainly one of the intel- 
lectual leaders—amongst the interven- 
tionist organizations. 

Of course, it is not possible to escape 
the feeling that some of those who have 
been talking about aiding Britain “short 
of war” have been concealing their real 
intentions behind this euphonism, but I 
think we may say in all fairness that the 
majority of Senators who have advocated 
these ever-growing measures of aid to 
Britain have made the job easier for 
themselves by persuading themselves 
that we could do so without going to war. 

The whole European episode seems to 
be cluttered up with evidences of the 
same futile romanticism, with the leader- 
ship of crusaders for democracy and civi- 
lization who want to go to war without 
going to war, who want to oppose Ger- 
many but use no troops, who want to aid 
Britain but want no armies, and who now 
want to fight what they call the battle 
of the Atlantic but not another battle of 
France, or battle of Germany, or any 
other kind of battle. I think we may very 
well ask ourselves whether France would 
have declared war on Germany to save 
Poland if she could have foreseen that to 
do so she would have to fight such a battle 
as occurred in France in June 1939. And 
we may well ask whether the British peo- 
ple would have been so hot for war on 
Germany to check her in Poland if they 
could have looked into the future and 
foreseen the kind of fighting they would 
be called upon to do. 

Surely we have not forgotten what 
happened in Europe when the war began. 
Germany moved with all her might into 
Poland, and France squatted behind her 
Maginot line, her people assuming her to 
be impregnable. While Germany was 
fighting in Poland the French armies, of 
course, made no move whatever to attack 
Germany, on which they had declared 
war. The same thing was true of Eng- 
land and of her Dominions. Both Eng- 
land and France thought they could whip 
Germany without fighting. They imag- 
ined that France, safe behind the Magi- 
not line, could collaborate with Great 
Britain through their respective Navies 
and shut Germany off from access to sup- 
plies and food from the rest of the world. 
They were going to fight the war without 
doing any fighting. Is not that what 
some think we can do now? England and 
France were going to win the war by 
starving Germany. Their plans in this 
direction got a somewhat rude setback 
at the very outset through Germany’s 
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realistic arrangement with Russia, but 
that did not alter the determination of 
Britain and France to win the war by 
blockade and by measures short of fight- 
ing. 

As we now look at the history of the 
last 2 years, it is amazing how far Great 
Britain and her dominions have been 
able to go without doing very much 
fighting. According to the statement of 
Lord Gort, the British commander in 
France, made public only a few weeks 
ago, there were only 225,000 British 
troops in France; and, according to such 
statistics as are available, while the Ger- 
mans and the Russians, and the Greeks, 
and the French, have had enormous 
casualties on the field, England’s losses 
on the field in 2 years of war do not 
exceed 20,000 killed, while the Canadian 
Army, exclusive of the air force, ac- 
cording to a report made only a couple 
of weeks ago, had suffered only 461 
killed. I am, of course, not lamenting 
the fact that England and Canada and 
her colonies have not had more men 
slaughtered. I am merely commenting 
on this fact as one piece of evidence in 
the general story that England has 
sought to carry on a successful war 
against the mighty German machine 
without doing very much fighting. 

The same fatal illusion has gotten hold 
of the American mind, and flourishes 
here, because the American people do 
not want to do any fighting in this war. 
American statesmen know they do not 
want to do any fighting, so they ration- 
alize their position by insisting that, no 
matter what they propose to do to Ger- 
many, it cannot be called war, and that 
regardless of what happens there will be 
no war, and that, even if we go into the 
war, all we will have to do is to fight a 
naval war. That, of course, looks good 
and not fraught with very much risk of 
many deaths, because Germany has no 
navy. j 

I insist that this foolish flight from 
reality be abandoned and that we look 
the facts squarely in the face. The three 
facts which we must look in the face are, 
first, that if we pass the pending legisla- 
tion and send ships through combat zones 
and into belligerent zones they will be 
continuously fired on, many of them sunk, 
the Navy will have to defend them, and 
there will be a battle raging in the At- 
lantic Ocean between Germany and the 
United States. That means war. The 
second fact is that. if we go to war, we 
have to win the war. The third fact is 
that to win the war we will have to oppose 
Adolf Hitler’s Germany with armies big 
enough to crush his armies. 

Two weeks ago I had a debate in the 
Town Hall of the Air with Mr. Lynn 
Stambough, commander of the American 
Legion. During that debate he was 
asked the question: 

If the Neutrality Act is repealed and ships 
are sent into the ports of England, will they 
not be sunk, and, secondly, if they are sunk, 
will you be willing to declare war on Ger- 
many? 


His answer to that question is typical 
of this whole strange mental attitude. 
He said, in substance, we could not very 
well look into the future and see what our 
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next step would be if these ships were 
sunk. That is substantially thc argu- 
ment used now. 

Men refuse to look into the future— 
even a week or two into the future. We 
hear on all sides denunciations of Ger- 
many for the attacks on the Greer and 
the Kearny and the sinking of the 
Reuben James. Men actually are as 
amazed at this unprecedented assault as 
if it were something that they had no 
right to expect at the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Can it be possible that a mind 
with the most rudimentary human intel- 
ligence could have believed, when the 
Greer, the Kearny, and the Reuben James 
were sent out into the Atlantic to pursue 
German submarines and fire on them on 
sight, and to join with British warships 
convoying British transports filled with 
munitions of war, and some of them 
doubtless with British troops, that these 
ships would not be attacked and sunk, if 
possible? What has happened is the in- 
evitable—the obviously inevitable conse- 
quence of the act of sending them out 
into the ocean to get in between British 
warships and German submarines firing 
on each other. > 

Can any man who wishes to be honest 
with himself and with those who trust 
his leadership say that we cannot look a 
week, or two, or three, into the future 
and determine what is likely to happen 
when the Government pursues such a 
policy? Without paying any tribute to 
the Germans or the Japanese, I think we 
must recognize that they are engaged in 
a desperate struggle; that they at least 
are grimly aware of its realities; and that 
if our ships and our men join with Brit- 
ain in battle against the Germans or 
the Japanese on the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific, they will not distinguish between 
the British participants and the Ameri- 
can participants in the battle. It is 
clear that what we are now doing is set- 
ting the stage for the creation of an 
actual state of all-out warfare on the 
ocean between the Government of Ger- 
many and the Government of the United 
States. 

One Senator tells us that this does not 
necessarily mean war, but that we are 
merely asserfing our right to freedom of 
the seas. But almost the same day the 
Secretary of the Navy, as reported in the 
Sunday newspapers, addressing the Ma- 
rine Corps graduating class at Quantico, 
Va., said that— 


We are in this fight to the finish. 
He further said 


We will make no peace at the end except 
one of right and justice. 


In other words, while Senators insist 
that the act they are contemplating does 
not mean war, the Secretary of the Navy 
is telling the marine school that peace 
has ceased to exist for this country, and 
that we shall not return to it until we 
shall have defeated Hitler and produced 
other results—I assume the remaking of 
the map of the world by this country and 
England and policing it for the next 100 
years, which is the Secretary’s favorite 
objective. All I am pleading for is an 
honest and frank facing of the realities, 
namely, that when we pass these resolu- 
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have no illusions as to their passage— 
while the passing of them does not itself 
constitute war, the inevitable result will 
be an actual state of war on the Atlantic. 

The next fact which we must face is 
that if we go into this war we must win 
the war. I do not believe that the Amer- 
ican people, once the fact is established, 
once the Congress legalizes that fact by a 
declaration of war, will ever agree to end 
the war until-victory shall have been 
achieved. In all its long history this 
Nation has never been defeated in war. 
The idea of defeat is something which is 
alien to our people. When the war gets 
under way, no matter how long it lasts or 
how terrible may be the price paid, or 
how wise it may be at any given moment 
to end it in some way less than ubsolute 
victory, the people of the United States 
will never consent to end it without a 
total victory. That is realism. So I warn 
Senators and the Nation that in this 
crucial hour in our history we face a de- 
cision which involves, first, a realization 
of the fact that if we pass the pending 
measure escape from war is practically 
impossible; second, when we go into the 
war we must go into it with the intention 
of winning it. This brings me to the 
third fact which I have indicated—that 
to win the war we must be prepared to 
wage war in every way known to modern 
military science in order to defeat Ger- 
many. 

Some gentlemen can ease their con- 
sciences with the expectation that we are 
merely going to make a naval war; that 
we are going to fight only the battle of 
the Atlantic, with no expeditionary force. 
Maybe we can defeat Hitler by fighting 
the battle of the Atlantic; and yet I do 
not quite see what we can do by fighting 
the battle of the Atlantic save to prevent 
Hitler from defeating England. He has 
already conquered Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, France, and Poland 
and a large part of western Russia— 
probably all that he wishes. We cannot 
whip Hitler on the Continent by winning 
the battle of the Atlantic. We can 
merely prevent him from starving Eng- 
land and subjugating her by his subma- 
rine blockade. Perhaps with our Navy 
we could prevent Germany from invading 
England even if Hitler has any such in- 
tention, which I find most military men 
dismiss. But that would not be winning 
the war. Once we go to war with Ger- 
many, we must win the war for the ob- 
jectives which we set up, namely, the 
defeat of nazi-ism, the dethronement of 
Hitler, and driving Germany out of the 
countries she has conquered in Europe. 
We cannot do that by winning the battle 
of the Atlantic. We may not even win 
the battle of the Atlantic. Presently we 
may find that Germany, despite our as- 
sistance to England, is effectively pre- 
venting England from getting enough 
supplies and equipment to carry on what- 
ever expeditions she has in mind outside 
of England. I do not know about all 
this. This lies in the domain of military 
and naval science, in which I have no 
expertness. 

But I do know that we cannot go into a 
war and stipulate, when we do, that we 
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want it distinctly understood that we are 
going to fight only one battle—the bat- 
tle of the Atlantic—and that if we do not 
win that battle we shall become very 
angry and pick up our marbles and go 
home. When we go into the war we must 
fight whatever battles are necessary in 
whatever places and with whatever in- 
struments we are called on to use to win 
the war. 


I know, of course, that others think 
that we can defeat Germany by produc- 
ing a great cloud of airplanes with which 
Germany will be bombarded from Eng- 
land and reduced to submission. How 
many years it will take to produce enough 
airplanes to do that they apparently do 
not trouble to discover. Whether or not 
the Germans can be beaten into submis- 
sion by aerial bombardment any more 
than can the English is another matter 
which they dismiss. We cannot take 
Bishop Hobson’s advice and muddle 
through this great decision with our feel- 
ings, and carefully deprive ourselves of 
the luxury of thinking. As thinking men, 
we must get rid of the notion that all 
Englishmen are heroes and all Greeks and 
Russians are brave people who will fight 
to the last ditch for their homes, but that 
all Germans are cravens and will not 
fight. We do not have to accept Hitler’s 
Nazi philosophy in order to admit that 
the Germans are as brave as any other 
people and that when they are fighting 
for their homes and their national pride 
they will fight as long as anybody else, 
and that they will stand up under aerial 
bombardment as well as do the people of 
London, Moscow, Valencia, or any other 
people in this world. At least, we must 
recognize that possibility; and we must 
recognize the possible necessity of going 
onto the Continent of Europe to defeat 
Hitler with men carrying rifles and bay- 
onets. 

Five months ago England seemed to be 
standing alone facing Hitler and Italy 
on the Continent of Europe, with Russia 
at their backs for good measure. Then 
suddenly Hitler decided to attack Russia; 
and for nearly 4 months now we have 
seen the German armies opposed by the 
vast legions of Communist Russia. From 
an Associated Press dispatch of Septem- 
ber 4, 1941, from London, I find that 
Russia began that titanic struggle with 
9,000,000 troops in action, while she was 
making ready to put in 4,000,000 more; 
that up to the date of that dispatch Ger- 
many had suffered: a million and a half 
casualties, and that Russian losses were 
around 3,000,000. They are now much 
greater. So unexpectedly Britain finds 
somebody on the continent of Europe 
fighting her war—or our war, as some 
may prefer to put it—with 9,000,000 
troops and more equipment than we will 
have for several years, But these vast 
Russian armies seem to have been pretty 
much decimated. At least the military 
authorities in this country believe so. 
Lord Beaverbrook said last week, on re- 
turning from Moscow, that the condi- 
tion of the Russian Army at this moment 
is much the same as that of the British 
Army after Dunkirk; and, as Senators 
will recall, at Dunkirk the British Army 
lost practically all its equipment. Lord 
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Gort, in his report of 2 weeks ago, said 
that at that moment Britain was liter- 
ally defenseless; and another British 
statesman, whose name I cannot im- 
mediately recall, said publicly that prac- 
tically all the effective equipment the 
British had after the Dunkirk disaster 
was the million 1917 Enfield rifles which 
this country practically gave them. I 
suppose that is what Mr. Cudahy had 
reference to. 

Such is the, condition of the Russian 
Army today, according to Lord Beaver- 
brook, who made that statement after 
spending 2 weeks in Moscow with Stalin. 
More than that, the German armies are 
very nearly at the end of the job of either 
destroying or capturing or making un- 
available 75 percent of the industrial- 
replacement capacity of Russia. If that 
be so, if the Russian armies are defeated, 
we shall have to face the fact that any- 
where on the Continent of Europe there 
will not be an effective army standing up 
to Germany’s armies. 

If that happens, how is Hitler to be 
defeated? Do Senators think he can 
be starved out? Competent observers in- 
form us that there is no such possibility. 
Even that illusive hope upon which we 
were fed—one of the many lies passed 
out to Americans, that the Russian arm- 
ies had scorched the earth in their wake 
as they withdrew before Germany's 
army, and had either harvested for 
themselves or had destroyed all the 
grain and bountiful wheat crop of the 
Ukraine—has been exploded. Only 4 
days ago a United Press correspondent, 
who had traveled hundreds of miles 
through the wheat fields of the Ukraine, 
in a cable to this country said that prac- 
tically none of the wheat had been 
either harvested or destroyed by the 
Russians, that the Russian peasants had 
not abandoned the fields, and that the 
German Government was now having 
the wheat threshed. 


The prospect of starving the Germans 
is now extremely remote. The prospect 
of defeating them by a so-called battle 
of the Atlantic is even more remote; 
and it seems to be the practically unani- 
mous opinion of military men both in 
this country and in England that the 
only way in which Hitler can be defeated 
is by an army on the continent of Eu- 
rope. When Senators talk about that, 
they had better make up their minds that 
the army we would have to provide 
would have to be at least as big as the 
Russian army, and bigger than Hitler’s 
army—very much bigger, in fact, because 
our army would have to fight three or 
four thousand miles away from its own 
supplies and bases, and it would have to 
bring upon the field more planes, guns, 
and tanks than Hitler has now or could 
produce between now and then. If that 
were not done, my American friends, we 
would be defeated. 

Any man who contemplates voting 
either to repeal the Neutrality Act in 
toto or to end the eombat-zone provi- 
sions of the act must envision as the 
early and inescapable consequence of his 
action going before the American people 
and asking them for 10,000,000 men and 
billions of dollars—funds beyond the 
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power of the human mind to compre- 
hend—and a war effort that would last 
for years. It seems to me that it is per- 
fectly apparent that Hitler will never 
be defeated until he is conquered on the 
field of battle. That is the cold, stark 
reality of the situation. 

Let me add a word on the proposition 
that Hitler cannot be defeated save by 
armies on the continent of Europe. The 
Senate is already aware of the statements 
which have been made by Generals 
Wavell, Auchinleck, and Ironside, the 
highest ranking leaders of the British 
Army, and by Lord Beaverbrook himself. 
But I want to include here some testi- 
mony from a group of Canadian journal- 
ists—editors and writers—who returned 
from England on October 27, just a few 
days ago. Mr. David Rogers, editor of 
the Leader-Post, of Regina, Canada, 
read a statement signed by all of his col- 
leagues, editors, and correspondents of 
many of the leading newspapers of Can- 
ada. I read this statement to the Sen- 
ate. It is brief: 

Too many people are carried away with the 
idea that victory in this war is inevitable. 
* * * We consider that it is wishful 
thinking of the most dangerous sort to be- 
lieve that Hitler can be brought to his knees 
through exhaustion from his current Russian 
campaign, through aerial bombardment 
alone, through privation resulting from the 
blockade, through a collapse of home morale, 
or through an uprising of conquered nations, 
Germany cannot be effectively subdued until 
the war is brought home to the German 
people themselves by actual invasion of their 
territory. 


That is the unanimous report of a 
Canadian commission of newspaper edi- 
tors, publicly given out in Canada within 
the last few days. 

Can anyone doubt that to whatever ex- 
tent the good Bishop Hobson and his 
propaganda machine permit us to think, 
we indulge only in wishful thinking? 
We wish to believe that the German peo- 
ple can be starved, that they can be sub- 
jugated from the air, that we can fight a 
war of one battle, and that only a naval 
battle, because it is against a country 
that has very little navy, and that we 
shall never have to raise great armies or 
send an expeditionary force. Wishing to 
believe it, we believe it. And believing it, 
some of us propose to jump into a war 
with our eyes closed and with our wish- 
ing caps on. After we have jumped 
into it, the time for wishing will be over. 
Then will come the time for grim reality 
and all that it will mean to our civiliza- 
tion. 

So I call upon the Members of this 
body and upon the people of the United 
States to quit thinking with their wish- 
ing caps on, and to apply to this grave 
problem and all its immense conse- 
quences at least the kind of intelligence 
they would apply to the matter of the 
purchase of a plot of ground. 

Let us face the facts. The facts are 
that if we vass this joint resolution the 
power of this Congress either to go in or 
to stay out of war will be gone. Ido not 
say that as soon as we shall pass this 
measure we shall be at war, but I do say 
what I said at the outset, that the deci- 
sion to put us into the war will be in 
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the hands of two men—Adolf Hitler and 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. Apparently Hit- 


ler does not want us in the war—for rea- 
sons quite obvious, and wholly based on 
his own selfish interests. What the Presi- 
dent wants I do not know. But I must 
assume that he wants the inevitable and 
logical consequences of his own acts. I 
cannot believe that the Secretary of the 
Navy is making provocative and warlike 
speeches without either the knowledge or 
approval of the President. If the Presi- 
dent wants us in the war he will have us 
there speedily. But more alarming, more 
terrifying even than that, is the thought 
that the decision may very well be in 
the hands of neither of these two men, 
that by the act of Congress which we 
are asked to take, imposed on all that has 
preceded it, such a state of affairs may 
be created that events will be in the sad- 
die, that decisions will no longer be in 
any man's hands, and that war between 
Germany and America will burst upon 
the world as a fact, without another act 
by either Congress, the President of the 
United States, or the German Chan- 
celor. 

The plain and obvious truth is that the 
American people do not wish to send an 
expeditionary force to Europe, and they 
do not wish to go to war because they do 
not wish to send such an expeditionary 
force. If they were sufficiently aroused 
about the war, if they believed all that 
has been told them about Hitler coming 
here and about it being our duty to make 
over and free and police the world—I 
say if they believed all that sufficiently 
to go to war, they would not have to be 
deluded with the notion that they can 
make war without sending an expedi- 
tionary force. But you cannot fight a 
war without two things from all the peo- 
ple—a complete willingness to make sac- 
rifices to the bitter end and of the most 
exacting vharacter, and, second, a willing- 
ness to follow without too much com- 
plaint the leadership which takes them 
into battle. If you take this country into 
war without the enthusiastic assent of 
90 percent of the people, when they dis- 
cover that you have taken them into a 
kind of war different from the one they 
bargained for and with sacrifices such 
as they did not dream of, you will find an 
unwillingness, a reluctance, a hanging 
back, a surliness which may develop into 
a fatal implied dissent from the prose- 
cution of the war. Second, if you take 
the country into such a war without the 
enthusiastic support of 99 percent of the 
people, and you run into difficulties and 
obstacles and defeats and set-backs, you 
will find they will turn against you in a 
way that may he fatal to your successful 
prosecution of the war. 

You gentlemen know that you do not 
have the consent of a majority of the 
people to a war which means sending 
armies of millions of men across the seas 
to engage in campaigns that may last 
for years, almost complete liquidation of 
our whole peacetime machinery in order 
to turn the Nation into a vast industrial 
war camp, the expenditure of countless 
billions of dollars raised by exhausting 
taxes, and still more destructive loans 
which will bankrupt the Nation and 
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bankrupt every individual saver in the 
Nation who is not a successful inflation 
gambler. 

So, in conclusion, you have soothed 
the people first with the belief that they 
could aid England by not going to war, 
that the effort would actually help to 
produce a splendid boom; and now you 
are making them believe that they can 
go to war, but that they will not have to 
send men. You cannot deliver to the 
people of America that kind of a war, 
The war you will deliver to them will be 
so different from the one you promised 
that I venture to predict that no man re- 
sponsible for it will escape not only the 
adverse judgment of history but ignominy 
in his own time and generation when all 
the bills come due and all the evidence 
is in, 

Mr, LEE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for the 
purpose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. LEE. I have just a few things to 
say. I shall not occupy the floor long. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I merely 
wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LEE. Very well; I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment and ask that it may 
be pending. On page 2, I move to strike 
out lines 1, 2, and 3 of the committee 
amendment. 

I do not desire to discuss the amend- 
ment at this time. I offer the amend- 
ment through the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I offered the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment through the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. I do not desire to 
discuss it at this time. I offer it and 
wish to have it pending. 

Mr. LEE. That is the way I under- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator whether he is offering 
the amendment in order to have it read 
for the information of the Senate or 
whether he is offering it in order to have 
it the pending amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am offer- 
ing the amendment in order that it may 
be pending, 

Mr, LEE. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment which has just been presented by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK] is 
fairly representative and typical of the 
arguments of the opposition to this pro- 
posed amendment of the Neutrality Act. 
The entire argument, when it has all 
been cleared away, is not new at all. It 
is the same argument which has been 
presented from the beginning of the war 
in Europe, It is an argument which im- 
plies that some sinister persons in the 
United States are, in a sinister way, de- 
liberately trying to lead this country into 
war, for what purpose I do not know. 
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Different motives have been assigned. 
To me that is, of course, unthinkable. 
The whole argument is also based on the 
assumption that if we had done nothing, 
had taken none of these steps, we should 
be absolutely secure from attack. That 
is purely an assumption. 

Some of the opponents of this repeal 
measure are remaking the argument 
they have made broadcast over the coun- 
try, implying that President Roosevelt 
himself and those who support him are 
deliberately, for the sake of war, trying 
to lead and force and in other ways get 
this country into war. The same oppo- 
nents of this measure, and opponents 
of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion have implied all along that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is responsible for every- 
thing that has happened, is responsible 
for the war, and is responsible for our 
present threat from abroad. 

It was not President Roosevelt who, on 
the Ist of September 1939, crossed the 
border into Poland and started blasting 
the people of that country. It was not 
President Roosevelt who turned the 
greatest war machine ever constructed 
on the Low Countries and, in contraven- 
tion of all the promises that had been 
made, overran those little neutral coun- 
tries. It was not President Roosevelt 
who perpetrated on Europe all the crimes 
of which Hitler has been guilty. 

The arguments of the so-called iso- 
lationists seek to make the people of this 
country believe that if President Roose- 
velt tries to get this country ready to 
defend itself, and if we do have to de- 
fend ourselves, Roosevelt and not Hitler 
will be responsible for the blood which 
may flow in our efforts to defend our- 
selves. 

Is President Roosevelt to blame be- 
cause Hitler has overrun Europe? Is he 
to blame because Hitler has left a smok- 
ing ruin of an entire continent? Was 
Roosevelt responsible because Hitler 
turned on his erstwhile friend and tool, 
Russia, and started blasting his way 
across that country? The whole argu- 
ment, when stripped of its verbiage, 
leaves the naked, ugly implication that 
Roosevelt and not Hitler is to blame for 
the condition of the world today. 

Senators stand on the floor and con- 
demn this policy, and with their lips give 
lip service to national defense. Some sat 
in their places in this very Chamber and 
voted against some of the first efforts 
toward national defense. For example, 
one of the first efforts was an attempt 

increase the Nation's air arm. We 

e here timidly, modestly, and asked 
for a measure which would provide 5,500 
airplanes. The Senator who has just 
concluded speaking about war and about 
us getting into war, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CLARK], was one who voted 
against the United States increasing her 
air force, which then was very small, by 
5,500 planes. These are the same men 
who are giving lip service tcday to na- 
tional defense. Several of those who on 
the floor are now opposing the passage of 
the pending measure, voted against in- 
creasing the Nation’s air arm by the 
modest number of 5,500 planes less than 
3 years ago—in March 1939. Now they 
are giving lip service to national defense. 
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Yes; they are for national defense, but 


they voted against it when we had time 


enough to prepare. 

Who was it who saw the cloud coming? 
It was President Roosevelt, who spoke 
with the vision of a prophet. Now he 
warns us of trouble that is coming, and 
the isolationists identify the one who 
merely warns of trouble with the cloud 
and the storm itself, just as in the old 
days, when a runner would come to a 
potentate and bring him bad news, the 
potentate would kill the runner simply 
because he was the bearer of bad news. 
Merely because President Roosevelt, with 
the vision of a prophet, looked beyond the 
horizon and saw the storm clouds coming 
in 1937, when he made his speech at 
Chicago, wherein he warned not only the 
United States but the small countries of 
Europe that the storm was coming, and 
told them to build their storm cellars— 
because he warned us of it immediately 
he was criticized as trying to lead this 
country into war. There was an attempt 
to identify the President with the threat 
of war itself. The whole argument all 
along has been that “You are going to 
get us into war; the war is coming to us.” 
Simply because we are doing everything 
we can to fortify ourselves so as to repel 
it and taking advantage of every realistic 
situation on earth, giving aid to everyone 
resisting this monster, we are accused as 
the ones who would shed blood. 

For over a week I have listened here to 
the isolationists describing the horrors 
of war. I have listened to them picture 
bloodshed, but not one word has been said 
of the bloodshed which Hitler has caused 
in Europe. I have not heard any of them 
criticize the wanton slaying of the help- 
less disarmed people behind the lines. 
They have been too busy making war on 
President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion and trying to identify him with the 
bloodshed that is taking place abroad. 

Now they are in a position, if war 
should come and we were forced to de- 
fend ourselves, to say, “I told you so.” 
But any argument, to be valid, must be 
viewed in the light of the alternative. 
What would the situation have been if 
we had followed the theory of the iso- 
lationists and done nothing? The rich- 
est nation on the earth, with all the treas- 
ure this great continent possesses, would 
have been unable to defend itself, In- 
deed, if we had followed the theory of 
the isolationists, particularly those most 
outspoken, we would have voted in 1939 
against increasing our air arm by a mod- 
est 5,500 planes, 

The whole basis of the argument is 
that Roosevelt is advancing the United 
States toward war. Modern blitzkrieg is 
a different type of war from the kind of 
war in the days when there were muzzle- 
loading rifles. At one time in New York 
our defense was at the Battery. It was 
called the Battery. But rifles and guns 
of longer range were invented. Then the 
defense was moved out to about where the 
Statue of Liberty is located. Now, be- 
cause of other inventions, and longer 
range guns, it is necessary to move our 
outposts farther out. We would be fool- 
ish not to do that. 

What is the argument? It is, without 
saying a word about the alternative, that 
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every step we have taken is bringing us 
closer to war. Suppose old Noah when 
he started to build the ark and to preach 
to the people that the flood was coming 
had been blamed for the flood because he 
told the people the flood was coming and 
because he was preparing the ark of 
security and safety. That would have 
been the same as trying now to blame 
Roosevelt and those of us who are sup- 
porting him and seeking by the pending 
measure to unshackle his strong arm so 
that he may make effective a policy 
which has already had the approval of 
the country, for propelling this country 
toward war, merely because war is com- 
ing nearer to us. 

I know either way is dangerous, but I 
think the way the isolationists point out 
is more dangerous. It reminds me of the 
man on the top story of a burning sky- 
scraper, who, running to a window, in- 
stead of taking a chance of escaping 
through the window and along a narrow 
ledge and down a fireman’s ladder, sees 
the danger of crawling along the narrow 
ledge and down the fireman’s ladder, 
turns pale with fear, runs back, jumps 
into bed, pulls the cover over him, and 
lies there awaiting cremation and cer- 
tain doom, 

That is similar to what has happened. 
That is how the Nazis took Austria, 
They entered in citizens’ clothes. I 
know that the isolationists ridicule the 
possibility of Hitler using the psychology 
and all the disguises usually read about 
in dime novels. Five of the Nazis went 
in, armed with automatics, took over the 
radio station in Vienna and made it blare 
out Hitler’s lies suitable to his purpose, 
Some of the Nazis went into the capitol, 
five of them went into the chamber 
where Dolfuss, the strong man of Austria, 
was and foully assassinated him; shot 
him through the throat, and his voice, 
through the bubble of blood, cried to the 
world for help, but no help came. He had 
tried to get Yugoslavia to join him, to 
assist him against Hitler. He had tried 
to get the Polish Government to assist 
him, but they would not do it. 

One hundred thousand stout-hearted 
Czechoslovakians stood on the border 
ready to die for their country, ready to 
die for liberty, and that day, following 
the philosophy of the appeasers, Cham- 
berlain and Laval, Czechoslovakia was 
sold like a beef fat for the slaughter, 
with no help from them. 

It is an odd fact that the 70-ton tanks 
which helped crack the Maginot line 
were manufactured in the munition 
plants of Czechoslovakia, by the hands 
of once freemen, at the point of Gestapo 
automatics, 

Men who would have died for liberty 
were compelled to help manufacture 
tanks to strike down liberty. 

Then Hitler started his blitzkrieg 
across Poland. Poland cried for help. 
We remember the hundred days, or how- 
ever many days it was Poland held out. 
We remember that the mayor of Warsaw 
called, “Send help.” But the King of 
Belgium said to his people, in line with 
the philosophy we are hearing now, “Do 
you want your sons to die in Poland’s 
war? No.” In Norway Quisling was say- 
ing to the people of Norway, “This is not 
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our war. Lef us keep out of Poland’s 
war. It is a local war. Do you want your 
sons to die in Poland? We are neutral. 
Our neutrality will protect us.” 

Then when Hitler had finished with 
Poland he turned the force of his blitz- 
krieg on the Low Countries, and they 
went down. They cried out to Russia, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, “Help us, help 
us.” But Russia and Greece and Yugo- 
slavia had their preachers of false phi- 
losophy who said, “Do you want your sons 
to die in somebody else’s war?” Russia 
said, “We will be neutral. We will not 
have anything to do with it.” A few Paul 
Reveres who flashed through the coun- 
tryside and shouted a warning of danger 
to the people, asking them to unite, were 
branded as warmongers, a slogan which 
was cooked up in the ovens of Berlin, 
brought to America, and put into the 
mouth of sincere but mistaken Ameri- 
cans. “Warmongers,” such Paul Re- 
veres were called. It was said about such 
men, “You will get the country into war.” 

So, Mr. President, each country, one 
after another, hugged to its breast the 
illusive hope of peace, that it would re- 
main at peace, that it was making the 
decision on the basis of peace so as to 
preserve the lives of its sons. 

Then when Hitler had finished in the 
west he turned toward the east. He 
turned on Yugoslavia and on little 
Greece, and they called to Russia, “Help 
us, Russia, help us.“ But Russia held to 
herself the delusive hope of peace, and 
the Quislings of Russia and the preach- 
ers of the false philosophy of isolation 
in Russia said to the people, “Keep your 
weapons at home. If Hitler, however, 
crosses our borders, then we will fight 
him. This war is no concern of ours. Do 
you want your sons to die over there in 
Greece’s war?” Greece and Yugoslavia 
got a taste of their own medicine. And 
now Russia is getting a taste of her own 
medicine, of what isolation means, when 
this monster, Hitler, has started out to 
rule or ruin the world—and one means 
the other. 

Tonight Hitler’s wolf pack is sitting 
on its haunches surrounding Moscow, 
the capital of Russia, merely waiting for 
the final kill in the country which would 
not fight, which was going to keep her 
sons at home, to keep out of other peo- 
ple’s wars, to attend to her own business, 
and not put her nose into other people’s 
business. That is the story. 

Mr, President, one of those countries 
might have been excused when that thing 
happened the first time. A country 
might have been excused when that 
thing happened the second and the 
third time. But here is America. We 
have less excuse than any of the other 
countries, for we have seen what has 
happened before our very eyes. Yet 
some hug to their breasts the delusive 
hope that if we do nothing somehow or 
other we will purchase immunity from 
this monster. Not once has he made 
war because of anything that any coun- 
try has done. He has not been provoked 
to war. Whenever he decides to make 
war, his decision is based on the cold- 
blooded assurance that he can take a 
certain country and that he wants it. 
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Now we hear the philosophy which we 
have heard day after day, which we have 
heard on the public platform and on the 
radio: “You are going to get us into war. 
Step by step you have led us down the 
road to war.” Never once do the same 
persons criticize Hitler for having, step 
by step, drawn war closer to us. The 
war in Europe is a fire. It is spreading. 
Our policy is to send fire extinguishers 
to those who are fighting the fire, regard- 
less of who they are, not for them but in 
cold-blooded calculation for the benefit 
and defense of the United States. That 
is the policy which has caused us to sup- 
port this measure, which is merely one 
contributing thing in the plan against 
Hitler, and I am in favor of adopting it. 

Mr. President, those who take to them- 
selves the unction of being the only 
champions of peace in America are 
merely assuming that role. It is not a 
case of one path leading to absolute 
peace and security. What are the steps 
we have taken in the interest of secu- 
rity? I presume that our first and pri- 
mary consideration is security. The first 
step we took was to increase the num- 
ber of our airplanes. Several of the 
isolationists in the Senate voted against 
that. A few of them voted for it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
has mentioned that matter several times. 
I think he is in error as to his facts. The 
War Department recommended 5,500 ad- 
ditional airplanes. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The com- 
mittee reported a provision for 6,000 
planes. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LEE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And the 
fight took place between the recommen- 
dation of the War Department for 5,500 
airplanes and the committee recommen- 
dation for 6,000 airplanes. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator from Missouri 
voted for the War Department’s recom- 
mendation for 5,500 airplanes, and yoted 
against the committee amendment pro- 
viding for 500 more airplanes. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. That is en- 
tirely correct. I followed the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the chief of the Army air force. 

Mr. LEE. I wish the Senator would 
continue to follow it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do follow it on any matter of na- 
tional defense whenever they are within 
the scope of their authority. I have 
always done so. 

Mr. LEE. The isolation Senators who 
are still in the Senate who voted against 
the proposal for 5,500 additional planes 
were the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car- 
PER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLankI—no, Mr. President, I am reading 
the wrong vote. I now read from page 
3791 of the ConGREssIoNAL Recor of the 
vtech ies Congress, of date March 7, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3791) to provide more effec- 
tively for the national defense by carrying out 
the recommendations of the President in the 
message of January 12, 1939, to the Congress. 
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The question was on the passage of the 
bill. I evidently was in error a while ago, 
But I find here the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] among those voting 
“nay.” I thought the Senator from Mis- 
souri voted “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will recall, that was 
after the committee had arbitrarily 
raised the recommendation made by the 
War Department. I voted against the 
committee amendment, which increased 
the number of planes from 5,500 to 6,000, 
and when the Senate ratified the com- 
mittee’s action overriding the War De- 
partment I voted against the bill. I 
voted to report the bill from the Military 
Affairs Committee, of which I was then 
a member, with the original recommen- 
dation of the War Department. After 
that the committee held another meet- 
ing and provided 500 planes additional, 
and I voted against that proposal. 

Mr. LEE. That leaves the record 
showing that the Senator from Missouri 
yoted against both proposals. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
is very much in error when he says I 
voted against the proposal for 5,500 
planes. I voted against the committee's 
proposal for 6,000, because that had not 
been recommended by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I will yield in a moment. 
But the Senator’s vote is recorded against 
both. If the explanation is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Missouri, it is satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There ought 
not to be any dispute about that matter. 
I voted against the committee amend- 
ment increasing the War Department’s 
estimate by 500 planes. Then when the 
Senate overrode the recommendation of 
the War Department, I voted against the 
bill, But the Senator is entirely in error 
when he says that I or any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate ever voted against the 
War Department’s recommendations for 
5,500 planes, because we never had a 
chance to vote either for or against that 
proposal. 

Mr. LEE. The fact, then, is even worse 
than it otherwise would be. That leaves 
the Senator from Missouri as having 
voted against increasing our air arm by 
6,000 airplanes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I voted 
against overriding the recommendations 
of the War Department. 

Mr. LEE. The question was whether 
we should increase the air strength to 
6,000 airplanes; and the Senator is re- 
corded as having yoted against it. 5 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did. I voted 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Chief of Staff and the Chief of the 
Air Corps of the Army. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. That was about April 1939, 
was it not? 

Mr. LEE. That was March 1939. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator may remem- 
ber that in June 1940, more than a year 
later, 3,000 of those airplanes had not 
even been contracted for by the Army. I 
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voted for the 6,000; but, unfortunately, 
nothing was done actually to make the 
6,000 after they were appropriated for. 

Mr. LEE. I do not subscribe to that 
statement of the Senator, 

Mr. TAFT. It is a matter of record in 
the War Department. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator think that 
voting against it helped the situation? 

Mr. TAFT. I voted for it. 

Mr. LEE. I did not say that the Sen- 
ator voted against it. 

Mr. TAFT. I was disappointed in the 
fact that the Government did not go 
ahead and establish airplane factories or 
do anything about advancing the airplane 
program for a full year after the 6,000 
airplanes were voted. 

Mr. LEE. Every man must have some 
justification for his action; but the fact 
remains that some of the leading isola- 
tionists voted against our first step to- 
ward increasing the air strength of the 
United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I was obliged 
to leave the Chamber momentarily. As 
I understand, the Senator has cited my 
vote on the authorization bill for increas- 
ing the air force, about 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. LEE. In 1939. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Has the Sena- 
tor read the address which I made in the 
Senate preliminary to my vote? 

Mr. LEE. I heard it at the time. I 
have not reread it. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. If the Senator 
will permit me, let me call his attention 
to the fact that at that time I stated 
definitely, conclusively, and completely 
that I would vote to authorize 50,000 air- 
planes if the authorities of the Army and 
Navy would come befcre our committees 
and explain how they were to be used, 
and what types they wanted. I said that 
I was not prepared to vote for a blanket 
recommendation at that time for 5,000 
planes. 

Mr. LEE. The Department recom- 
mended 5,500 and the committee recom- 
mended 6,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho, Let me call the 
Senator’s attention to a further fact. 
When the appropriation bill came up, 
providing not only for that number of air- 
planes, but for an infinitely greater num- 
ber, I voted for the appropriation. My 
only objection to the authorization bill, 
to which the Senator refers, was that we 
had no testimony from any military au- 
thority as to what types of airplane were 
wanted, or what was to be done with the 
airplanes. 

- The Senator may recall that that was 
before the war in Europe had broken out, 
and that later, after it broke out, I voted 
for the appropriation bills. 

Let me also call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that in my remarks this after- 
noon I stated that I had voted for every 
appropriation bill for the Army, the Navy, 
and the air force of the United States, 
since I have served in Congress, which 
has been approximately 7 years—4 years 
in the House, with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ok!lahoma—and approximately 
3 years in the Senate. 
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Mr. LEE. The general tone of the Sen- 
ator’s argument has been that there is 
no danger to the United States. If there 
is no threat of danger, why has the Sen- 
ator voted for all this? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I will argue 
that question with the Senator at some 
other time. I merely wish to have the 
record straight with regard to my vote 
against an authorization bill for 6,000 
airplanes, and to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that my statement 
this afternoon was absolutely accurate. 
I shall be glad to debate with the Sen- 
ator tomorrow the other proposition, but 
I do not care to engage in that debate 
at this late hour. 

Mr. LEE. I take it that when a con- 
flict arises between a Senator’s speech 
and his vote, his vote is the thing which 
really counts. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Does the Sen- 
ator say that I did not say that I voted 
for every appropriation bill? I said that 
I voted for every appropriation bill. 

Mr. LEE. I did not have reference to 
that matter. I had reference to the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. 

Mr. LEE. So far as I am concerned, 
whatever the Senator says here is true. 

Mr. President, yesterday I happened 
to read an article on the front page of 
the Washington Times-Herald, headed: 

Quit Iceland, Demand of America First. 


The article tells about a number of 
delegates who passed some resolutions, 
I wish to read two paragraphs from the 
article: 

The meeting pledged itself to “work and 
vote in the 1942 primaries and general elec- 
tion for every Member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, irrespective of 
party, who votes to retain the provisions 
of the present Neutrality Act, which pro- 
hibit the entry of American-flag ships into 
combat areas or belligerent ports.” 


Then, there is another heading: 

To fight “dictatorship.” 

It also pledged, in a resolution introduced 
by Isaac Pennypacker, a Philadelphia attor- 
ney, “to work and vote against the renomina- 
tion and reelection in 1942 of every Member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives who 
votes to repeal the provisions of the present 
Neutrality Act, which prohibit the entry of 
American-flag ships into combat areas or 
belligerent ports.” 


Mr. President, that seems to me to be 
a threat against any Member of Congress 
in either branch using his prerogative 
and being free. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is that any different 
from Colonel Knox, a member of the 
administration, going about saying to the 
public that he is going to support any 
Member of the Senate who votes with 
the administration on this particular 
measure? 

Mr. LEE. He is going to do what to 
them? 

Mr. WHEELER. He is going to sup- 
port them. Colonel Knox is a member 
of the administration. He intends to 
support Democrats and Republicans who 
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vote for the pending measure. Is it any 
different from the President of the United 
States leaving his party, going to New 
York, and coming out in favor of a Re- 
publican candidate? After all, there is 
no threat when someone says he is going 
to support those who vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket and those who vote the 
Republican ticket. 

Mr. LEE. But it is a threat when an 
organization well organized and well 
financed, and of which I understand the 
Senator from Montana is a member 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the Senator is 
mistaken again. 

Mr. LEE. When was the other time? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has been 
mistaken so many times that it would 
take me a long time to tell him all the 
times he has been mistaken, 

Mr. LEE. That is a matter of judg- 
ment. I thought the Senator was a 
member. He has often spoken under the 
auspices of that organization; but evi- 
dently the Senator is not a member. 

I think it is a different proposition 
when a well-organized and evidently 
well-financed organization announces, 
before the vote on an important ques- 
tion, with a definite intent to intimidate 
Members of Congress, that it is going 
into their States and do all it can to de- 
feat any Member of Congress who votes 
his honest opinion on a question as im- 
portant as this. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. Just a moment. I recall 
when we were about to vote on the re- 
peal of the arms embargo. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress received letters from 
the German-American Alliance, threat- 
ening to do all it could to defeat any 
Member of Congress who voted to repeal 
the arms embargo. I placed in the REC- 
ORD a copy of such a letter, which hap- 
pened to be addressed to my colleague in 
the House, Mr. JED Jounson, because it 
so happened that at the same time the 
German-American Alliance had helped 
to sponsor one of Colonel Lindbergh’s ad- 
dresses from Chicago, the one in which 
Colonel Lindbergh asked the United 
States to reach out and grasp the bloody 
hand of Hitler in a spirit of cooperation. 
I think it is a serious threat to democracy 
when an organization so well organized 
and evidently so well financed carries 
on such activities. I do not know how 
well financed it is, but it seems to have 
enough money to do what it wants to do. 
It has not been fair enough to come in 
and tell where it gets its money. I re- 
member that Verne Marshall, then pres- 
ident of a similar organization, the No 
Foreign Wars Committee, admitted to a 
group of newspapermen the story which 
was carried in the public press to the 
effect that one William Rhodes Davis, 
now deceased, had given his organiza- 
tion $41,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me ask is that the 
same William Rhodes Davis 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? If so, to 
whom? 
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Mr. LEE. The Senator from Missouri 
was the first to ask me to yield, so I yield 
to him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wanted to ask the same question, 
evidently, which the Senator from Mon- 
tana desires to ask. 

How much did the same William 
Rhodes Davis contribute to President 
Roosevelt’s next-to-the-last campaign— 
the campaign of 1936? 

Mr. LEE. I do not know. It was a 
considerable sum; but that does not 
throw any smoke in my eyes. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
brought up the question of William 
Rhodes Davis. 

Mr. LEE. Yes; and the Senator has 
a right to ask me a question about him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It applies to 
another organization, not the America 
First Committee; so I take it that it is 
appropriate to go into the whole ques- 
tion of the contributions made by Wil- 
liam Rhodes Davis, 

I never saw William Rhodes Davis in 
my life; I hold no brief for him; and I 
do not care a thing about him. But 
when the Senator from Oklahoma intro- 
duced into the debate the name of Wil- 
liam Rhodes Davis as a term of oppro- 
brium reflecting on any sort of an organ- 
ization, it seems to me it would be inter- 
esting to know what sort of obligations 
the Democratic National Committee and 
the present administration are under to 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. LEE. Yes; and the purpose of the 
Senator from Missouri in bringing up 
that matter is to throw a smoke screen 
in my eyes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri did not intend to do 
that. 

Mr. LEE. I yield now to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me 
say that I talked to Mr. William Rhodes 
Davis only once in my life; but I am in- 
formed by very reliable authority that 
he donated to the Democratic National 
Party in Pennsylvania, and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and generally 
to Democrats, something over $300,000 in 
the campaign of 1936. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. How 
much? 

Mr. WHEELER. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, that 
is a mere bagatelle. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. And also that in the 
1940 campaign he donated to the great 
patriot, Wendell Willkie, large sums of 
money for the Republican campaign. 

Mr. LEE. Again I do not know it. I 
do not deny it. It may have been true. 
It does not change one iota the point I 
am making, which is that this man, Wil- 
liam Rhodes Davis, admitted before a 
grand jury of the District of Columbia— 
according to PM magazine, and its edi- 
tor—that he brought $440,000 worth of 
Nazi money to the United States. I 
know it is a matter of record that he 
brought into Texas a considerable 
amount of oil machinery that came from 
Germany. I know that in Oklahoma, 
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when all the other oil men were pro- 
rated because their oil was sold in the 
United States, William Rhodes Davis’ 
oil wells were not pro-rated, because 
their oil was going directly to Germany. 
I know he is the same person who tried 
to ship Nazi airplanes into Mexico. I 
know that the donation to which I have 
referred was one of a type of donations 
given in support of the No Foreign Wars 
Committee. I do not know whether 
Verne Marshall was under the weather, 
or what caused him to talk; but he told 
about it. 

I submitted a resolution calling for an 
investigation of that sort of thing. I was 
willing to let the chips fall where they 
might, and to have an investigation made 
of donations he made to the Democratic 
Party, or to Mr. Willkie, or to anyone 
else. I wanted to know, and I want to 
know now, who is financing the so-called 
America First Committee which is threat- 
ening and trying to intimidate Members 
of the National Congress now on the 
verge of one of the most momentous votes 
that we shall cast, perhaps, in the history 
of our lives in the United States Senate; 
I think the people of this country have a 
right to know who is financing that com- 
mittee and who is paying for the propa- 
ganda it is putting out; and in the inter- 
est of fair play and American sportsman- 
ship I call upon it to lay open its books 
and to tell us where the money is coming 
from. If the committee does not do that, 
the presumption will be against it. The 
burden of proof is on it; the presumption 
will be that it must be getting the money 
from some source which it is ashamed to 
reveal, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Oklahoma, 


‘that I happen to know General Wood 


intimately, and I desire to say that there 
is not a more patriotic or more honest 
American citizen in the United States 
than General Wood, who heads the 
America First Committee; and there is 
not a more decent, high class, or a more 
patriotic group of individuals in this 
country than the group of individuals 
who head the America First Committee. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
interested in it, I can say to him that 
some time prior to the Democratic con- 
vention in the city of Chicago, I was 
speaking at Northwestern University. A 
group of students came to me and said 
they wanted to organize some kind of a 
committee to try to keep the country 
out of war. Among them was one R. 
Douglas Stuart, whose father is a very 
prominent businessman in this country. 
The son was then a student at Yale, 
I think; I am not sure. 

They talked to me. I said to them 
that I thought it would be a fine idea, 
but I thought they should get some out- 
standing person in the country to head 
it, and among others whom I mentioned 
was General Wood. They talked with 
San Wood, and he accepted the posi- 

on. 

Let me say to the Senator that I hap- 
pen to know, from talking with General 
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Wood, that they have not taken one 
Single dollar from anyone unless he was 
a good, honest American citizen. Some 
lawyer, a member of a prominent law 
firm in the city of New York, wrote to 
General Wood and asked him if any 
anonymous contributions had been taken. 
General Wood wrote back and said he 
had taken one, that he had taken it 
from a client of that very law firm, and 
that when they wrote to him and sent 
him the money, he wrote back and 
wanted to know from whom it came. 
They said—the same law firm—that 
they would guarantee it was from a 
patriotic American citizen. 

And General Wood said to them, “That 
is the only contribution I have taken the 
source of which I did not know; and the 
only reason I took it was because your 
partner guaranteed it.” 

Now, while we are talking about funds 
and where they are coming from, let me 
ask who is putting up the funds which 
are paying for preparing and circulating 
the propaganda which comes to the desk 
of every Member of the Senate? 

Mr. LEE. I do not know; but I decline 
to yield further, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. The America First 
Committee has not denounced and black- 
guarded Members of the Senate, as have 
the so-called Friends of Democracy, who 
have been supporting the Senator’s po- 
sition. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I decline to 
yield further. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a com- 
ment in regard to his own resolution? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Oklahoma earlier this year intro- 
duced a resolution, as I recall—and if I 
am in error, I hope the Senator will 
correct me—— 

Mr. LEE. It was very similar to the 
one the Senator from Missouri intro- 
duced. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And as orig- 
inally given out to the newspapers, the 
purpose of the resolution the Senator 
from Oklahoma proposed was to investi- 
gate the America First Committee. Iam 
speaking merely of what I read in the 
newspapers. 

; Mr. LEE. Well, it never was my inten- 
ion—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tors will please suspend for a moment. 
The Chair requests, for the benefit of 
the official reporters who are taking down 
the record, that if there is to be dialogue, 
it be conducted in such a manner that 
a correct transcript may be made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I agree with 
the Chair. That is a very desirable sug- 
gestion. 

Let me ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa if it is not a fact that the Senator 
later introduced a resolution providing 
for the investigation of all propaganda? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I had intro< 
duced in the fall of 1939 a similar reso- 
lution which was considered and which 
was reported by unanimous vote of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which was 
done to death after about a year in the 
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Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, by 
reason of the fact that we were never 
able to have a meeting of the committee 
to consider the resolution, in spite of the 
fact that it was well known by both the 
then chairman of the committee, the 
then distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. Byrnes, now Mr. Justice 
Byrnes, that the worst thing that could 
have happened to the resolution in the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, if a 
meeting of the committee had been 
called, would have been that it would 
have been lost on a tie vote. 

Nevertheless, it failed in the last Con- 
gress. I reintroduced that resolution, 
with some forebodings as to its chance 
of success, in the present Congress. It 
was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, by which the reso- 
lution to which the Senator from Okla- 
homa referred was considered. Mine 
was lost, on a vote. I would as soon have 
forgotten it and have voted on the reso- 
Jution introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, although I do not think his 
resolution went into the matter in quite 
so much detail as mine did, That reso- 
lution was referred to a subcommittee; 
and I say, without any reflection at all 
on the personnel of the subcommittee, 
that it was a stacked subcommittee. The 
proponents of each of the resolutions 
were given two members of the subcom- 
mittee. The opponents were given three 
members of the subcommittee. It never 
has been possible to get a meeting of the 
subcommittee. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma is in- 

terested in the resuscitation and re- 
habilitation of either his resolution of 
inquiry or my own—because they are 
essentially the same—he is now a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and I shall be very happy to have him 
join with me in my efforts to obtain con- 
sideration in the Senate of either one of 
those resolutions. I shall be just as glad 
to have his resolution considered as to 
have my own. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator from Missouri 
is correct with respect to the history of 
the two resolutions; and I assure the 
Senator that I should like to bring one of 
them out and have it acted on and have 
an investigation. 

In spite of the kind words which the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
had to say in behalf of Mr. Wood—which 
I do not challenge—he does not answer 
the big question mark that stands over 
the America First Commiitee tonight: 
Where do you get your money? That is 
still the big question mark. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. LEE. I decline to yield further 
until I finish what I am now saying. 

That question still is unanswered. If 
they are honest and are receiving no do- 
nations that they are ashamed of, why 
do they hesitate to disclose the source of 
their funds? 

I say that we need an answer to that 
question; and the Senator from Montana 
tells me that Mr. Wood is a fine man. I 
ask how far it is from here to New York 
City, and you tell me that a dog’s hind 
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leg is crooked. What you say is abso- 
lutely true, but it does not answer my 
question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, now 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say if the 
Senator will pass his resolution through 
the Senate, I will guarantee to him that 
the American First Committee will bring 
down their books and let the committee 
examine them; but, when they do it, I 
want to have the British consul in New 
York come down here and produce his 
books. I will give the committee some 
information as to what the British con- 
sul has been doing, and where money 
has been going from that source; and 
I will furnish the committee with some 
information as to where money has been 
coming from other sources in the United 
States that some persons will not like 
very well when it is made public. 

I want to see an investigation, and I 
said so on the floor of the Senate; but it 
seems to me it ill becomes the Senator 
from Oklahoma to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and try to besmirch the char- 
acter of General Wood and other men of 
that type. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President I decline to 
yield further. 

I think the Senator from Montana is 
using language which, on sober thought, 
he would not use. I have been threat- 
ened by an organization, and I have the 
right to stand here and ask them where 
they get their money, and where they will 
get the money to come into Oklahoma 
and try to defeat me for voting for and 
supporting measures which I think are in 
the interest of this country. I think it 
ill becomes the Senator from Montana to 
use language accusing me of besmirching 
somebody simply because I ask where 
that organization gets the money to come 
into the States of Members of the Senate 
and to threaten us on the verge of this 
campaign. 

I know there is a great deal of effort 
here to divert ‘attention. Now we are 
told how evil communism is. I have 
never upheld communism. This is done 
simply to divert attention, We are told 
how evil it is for Finland to continue in 
the war now; that she is an aggressor 
nation, having crossed the Russian bor- 
der; and that she must not do that any 
more, and that that is all evil—anything 
to divert attention. 

What is the threat to America? There 
is only one answer—Hitler. Everything 
else to divert attention from throwing 
rocks in his way, in my opinion, is beg- 
ging the question. 

I once heard of a chicken thief who 
was going to steal some chickens, and a 
watchdog came at him snarling and 
barking. He was a pretty smart fellow, 
and he saw some pigs there, and he said 
to the dog, Sick em! Sick em!“ and the 
pup lit out at the pigs. He diverted the 
dog’s attention. I refuse to be diverted 
from the one fundamental purpose here, 
and that is to find out who is financing 
the so-called America’ First Committee. 
I assure the Senator from Montana, and 
I guarantee to him that if that resolu- 
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tion does come in, the America First 
Committee will come down here, and 
they will spread out their books. I guar- 
antee that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEE. Just a minute. I decline to 
yield just now. I further want to say 
that I will guarantee that the Senator 
from Montana will have an opportunity, 
so far as I am concerned, to call in any- 
body he wants to investigate on this sub- 
ject. This is an American affair, and we 
have a right to know the facts. 

With respect to the Senator’s guaranty 
about anybody being investigated, let me 
say that I remember that at the time 
there was some publicity with respect to 
the resolution of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] and the resolution of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE]. 
At that time Mr. William Rhodes Davis 
became so afraid he was going to be in- 
vestigated that in order to throw us off 
the track, like “sicking” a dog on pigs, 
he announced that he wanted to be in- 
vestigated, and he sent word to the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] that 
he wanted to be investigated. The Sena- 
tor from Montana, like any Senator, said, 
“All right; you come down here, and you 
will get a fair investigation.” Then a 
I make no 
charges; I simply refer to facts. It was 
known then, and published, that Mr. 
Davis had received $440,000 from Nazi 
Germany; and when this investigation 
was pending, suddenly a man who had 
never had heart disease in his life, ac- 
cording to all the information I could 
get, suddenly died from heart disease, or 
else it was a suicide. Certainly he was a 
man who was absolutely in good health. 

You say, “Oh, you have a good imagi- 
nation.” The Nazis do stranger things 
than that. They reached their long arm 
down into South America and rubbed 
out an F. B. I. star witness in the inves- 
tigation of the transoceanic propaganda 
agency in this country; and there is much 
evidence that they reached their long 
arm into the very Capital of the United 
States and rifled the files of one of our 
Federal institutions. There is also much 
evidence that they reached their long 
arm into the United States and rubbed 
out a man who used to be a newspaper 
man in Germany. 

I have here the evidence of much sabo- 
tage. I do not know how much of it is 
true. I have here the evidence of much 
sabotage that has happened since Rus- 
sia went into the war, so no one can say 
it was Communist propaganda. Here 
are several typewritten pages of ex- 
amples that look as if the long arm of 
the Nazis is reaching into this country. 
Before the Senator from Montana could 
investigate Mr. William Rhodes Davis, 
and where he was getting his money, and 
where it was going, he suddenly died. A 
man who had never had heart disease 
suddenly died of heart disease. 

Mr. President, I desire to read a short 
editorial from this morning’s New York 
Times under the heading “They All ‘At- 
tacked’ Germany”: 

Hitler’s charge that “the United States has 
attacked Germany” recalls some other fa- 
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mous accusations from the same source. Ac- 
cording to the Hitler version of things— 

“Austria attacked Germany”: Its last 
Chancellor, Schuschnigg, was preparing to 
hold a plebiscite among his own people, and 
that was a threat to the German Reich. 

“Czechoslovakia attackcd Germany”: It 
had some territory that Germany wanted, 
and so it was guilty of aggression. 

“Poland attacked Germany: It would not 
dismember itself, so Hitler was forced to dis- 
member it. 


And, in my own language, you remem- 
ber that on the morning that Hitler 
started his blitzkrieg across Poland, he 
announced to the world that Nazi troops 
were “counterattacking” everywhere— 
“counterattacking.” 

Going back to the article: 

“Denmark, Holland, and Belgium all at- 
tacked Germany.” They were guilty of lying 
in its line of march. 

In our own case, according to the Hitler 
version, the attack was begun when the un- 
armed steamship Robin Moor practically 
threw itself upon a Nazi torpedo. 

Germany never attacks. It is Hitler's 
theory that the bigger the lie the better its 
reception. 


I thank the Senate. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank J. Hennessy to be United 
States attorney for the northern district 
of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gregory Hankin to be a member 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

POST MASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postmaster nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom- 
3 in the Army be confirmed en 

oc. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. James L. Kauffman to be 
rear admiral in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Brig. Gen. Charles F. B. 
Price to be major general in the Marine 
Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Brig. Gen. Philip H. Torrey 
to be major general in the Marine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmations of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be forthwith 
notified. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, November 5, 
1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 4 (legislative day 
of October 27), 1941: 

UNITED STATES ATIORNEY 

Prank J. Hennessy to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Gregory Hankin, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia, 

POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 

Gertrude W. Stroupe, Aragon, 

Jerry W. Duggan, Dudley. 

William B. James, Ellijay. 

Frank S. English, Gordon. 

Minnie M. Chambliss, Haddock. 

Nell O. Branson, Kingston. 

Elliott Redding, Lake Park, 

Eli B. Cotton, Palmetto. 

Mamie E. Harvey, Pembroke, 

Marshall C. Parker, Point Peter, 


IDAHO 

Martha Hentley, McCall, 

Allene G. Waggoner, Smelterville. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Golda H. Oaks, Burnsville. 
Mattie B. Catching, Georgetown, 
Nadine L. Hall, Hickory Flat. 
Velma L. Carr, Sumner. 


OKLAHOMA 


John C. Affholder, Blackwell. 
Emma W. Clem, Colbert. 
Arlie A. Collins, Konawa, 
OREGON 
Dewey D. Horn, Bonanza, 
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WASHINGTON 
Helen L. Easterbrook, Sumas. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S 
DEPARTMENT 
Col. Myron Cady Cramer to be the Judġe 
Advocate General, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 4 years. from date of 
acceptance. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 
Allen Wyant Gullion 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 
David Phillip Hardy 
Harry Hubbard Johnson 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 
Russell Peter Hartle 
Walter Hale Frank 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 
William Hanson Gill 
Joseph Dorst Patch 
Frank Cadle Mahin 
Harold Francis Loomis 
Dale Durkee Hinman 
LeRoy Lutes 
John Shirley Wood 
John Breitling Coulter 
Vincent Meyer 
John Benjamin Anderson 
Paul John Mueller 
Ambrose Robert Emery 
Otto Frederick Lange 
Thompson Lawrence 
Edwin Pearson Parker, Jr, 
Waldo Charles Potter 
Charles Morton Milliken 
Elmer Edward Adler 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANT, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Richard Gates Davis 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL CORPS 
Albert Robert Larchez 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 
To be rear admiral, jor temporary service 
Capt. James L. Kauffman- 
To be major generals jor temporary service 
jrom October 23, 1941 
Brig. Gen. Charles F. B. Price 
Brig. Gen. Philip H. Torrey 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1941 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. COOPER. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, the things which 
make for the enrichment of life are of 
Thy bounty; they stream from Thy infi- 
nite heart to the soul of humanity. 
Dowered with the blessings of religion, 
freedom, and education, our people are 
not ill-clad nor far spent with hunger: 
We beseech Thee that discontent and un- 
just criticism may not be the language 
of our Nation’s voice. If defects and ex- 
cesses have not been heeded; if we have 
failed to hallow our mercies, while we 
bow in this solemn stillness, forgive. 
Free us from the pride and passion which 
harden the finer emotions of the soul, 
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shattering the highest joys of life. We 
praise Thee for that love which yields to 
the feeblest cry, high as the heaven from 
which Thou didst come. O Thou Holy 
One, obtain for us the spirit of prayer 
and preserve us by the continuance of 
Thy grace until at last we reach our 
coronation in the Christ of God, who is 
the way, the truth, and the life. In that 
name which is above every name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 5463. An act providing for the se- 
curity of United States naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


FARM PART OF PRICE-CONTROL BILL 
MISREPRESENTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about this price-control bill 
and how it will affect the cost of living. 
Our national income this year will prob- 
ably be about $90,000,000,000 and the 
farm income about $10,000,000,000. Even 
if the cost of living should be increased 
as much as it could be increased under 
the terms of the agricultural part of the 
price-control bill, the increase would not 
be as much as 2 percent—it could not 
possibly be—and I just want to bring 
that to your attention because of the 
misrepresentations that are being made 
in the press. 

On sugar it is claimed it will be in- 
creased to five and a half cents by reason 
of the price-control bill, which is abso- 
lutely untrue. Sugar is not a farm com- 
modity, after all, and there is no danger 
in the world of any such price as that. 
There are too many ways to stop it and 
prevent it. Sugarcane and sugar beets 
are the farm commodities. 

I want to invite your attention to these 
things because that bill is as good a bill 
as can be drawn that carries as much 
power and used for the purposes for 
which it is to be used. I hate a bill like 
that—I do not like it at all—it is too 
much power; but the emergency com- 
pels it, and to protect the farmers in it 
by allowing them to earn the small sum 
of 20 cents an hour is not going too far. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to-extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp regarding a new 
Hunters Point Bridge in San Francisco, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter written by Mr. A. Kiefer 
Mayer, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to direct the 
attention of the House and the country 
to a resolution introduced yesterday by 
my colleague from Indiana, Hon. EARL 
Wuson, known as House Resolution No. 
331, which proposes that the Speaker 
shall appoint from among Members of 
the House a select committee of five to 
make a careful and detailed investigation 


of living conditions among our aged peo- 


ple, the various laws and regulations cov- 
ering old-age assistance, State and Na- 
tional, and the manner of administering 
old-age assistance in the various States 
of the Union. It is proposed that the in- 
vestigation shall go to the roots of the 
problem and secure all pertinent facts re- 
lating to housing, clothing, food, sanita- 
tion, and medical care, and that recom- 
mendations for legislation based on the 
findings of the investigation shall be 
made to Congress. 

This is a wise and timely resolution. 
We are pouring out astronomical sums 
for the means to destroy human life, and 
in doing so we should not forget and over- 
look the things.that save and heal. In 
our zeal for defense we must not lose the 
human touch. Where can our humani- 
tarianism find finer flower and fruition 
than in making proper and adequate pro- 
vision for our old folks, who have helped 
to build America and who deserve so 
much of their country? We can well af- 
ford to set aside for their welfare a frac- 
tion of the amount we pay for the lethal 
instruments of destruction. There is to- 
day no greater obligation resting on this 
Nation than the debt we owe to our 
worthy aged people to make the evening 
of life serene and secure. 

If ever a subject needed honest, intelli- 
gent, far-reaching investigation, it is this 
subject of old-age relief. Our old-age as- 
sistance laws are a whimsical fabric, a 
frightful hodge-podge, utterly devoid of 
uniformity and in many respects patheti- 
cally inadequate to serve the high pur- 
pose of caring for our old people who need 
and deserve friendly care. In some States 
old-age assistance descends to the level 
of a pathetic joke, as in Indiana, the 
State of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Witson] and myself, where old- 
age assistance payments average less 
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than the ridiculously low sum of $17 a 
month. Think of a beloved parent of 
yours having to eke out an existence on 
less than $17 a month. Since the figure 
quoted is the average, many monthly 
payments in our State actually fall far 
below that amount. 

The whole subject needs to be gone into 
thoroughly, seachingly, as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] proposes to 
go into it, and a sound, practical, na- 
tional plan of uniform application needs 
to be developed that will really solve the 
old-age relief problem. I can see much 
possibility of benefit from Mr. WILSON’S 
plan of procedure, and nothing against 
it. The members of the committee, be- 
ing also Members of Congress, would 
serve without pay, and there would be no 
salary obligation. I commend my col- 
league from Indiana for his wise and 
forelooking vision in introducing this res- 
olution, and I hope the House will adopt it. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business in order on tomorrow, Calendar 
Wednesday, be dispensed with, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there’ 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 


ACCIDENT RATE IN ARMY FLYING 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to the large number of serious 
air accidents that have taken place in 
this country in the past few months. 
Since the 9th of September there have 
been 23 crashes of Army and Navy planes 
with 112 fatalities. The Chicago Tribune 
for November 2 carries an Associated 
Press story which quotes the War De- 
partment as saying that safety is a sec- 
ondary consideration in the operation of 
Army planes. ; 

Congress should look into this matter 
with a view to reducing the number of 
accidents to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. 

Here we are at peace, but in less than 
2 months we have lost 112 young Amer- 
icans by reason of such accidents, The 
Military Affairs Committee of the House 
could well afford to give attention to this 
very serious matter. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I append herewith a list 
of 23 accidents to Army and Navy planes 
involving the loss of 112 lives: 
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Civilian and military aviation accidents, Sept. 9 to Nov. 3, 1941 
Date Data Fatalities 
Sept. . Army pombe; twin motors Mount Constance, Wash 


Naval Reserve, crash..... 
Army plane, wrecked PBS tee 
Army plane, crash into mounta; 


Army plane, crash, Yosemite Park. 
Army plane, crash. 

Navy plane, “igen eso 
Trainin; 


Airne A 


iny. bomber, exploded. 
Army plane, crashed.. 


3 Army bomber, broke * in a ue 
i a Navy bomber, ber, crashed a 


Bomber, crash, Army, during take- o. 


Ni bg plane, crash (accident during take- 


Hamilton Field, Gallt. 
1 

San Juan, P. R. 
=| ee Field, Fia.. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Antonio, Tex 


Bostwich Field, Jacksonville, Fla 
San Andreas Mountains, N. Mex. 
Twin Sisters Peaks, 40 miles from San 
Francisco. 
c 


Vaughn, N. Mex. 
et Fla. 


Findlay, OMO ois 
San Francisco, 20 miles north... 


jured. 
Over Sierra Nevada Mountains 1 missing. 
Undisclosed date and location 12 dead, 


This list may be incomplete since it was compiled solely from items appearing in press reports. 


The Moorhead, Minn., crash of last 
week was the first fatal commercial air- 
line crash since last March, when a series 
of accidents, including that which killed 
Senator Lundeen, caused 55 fatalities. 
Our planes, according to Lowell Limpus, 
are the best in the world and safe. Mr. 
Limpus, in an article appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald of September 
23, under a Wright Field date line, said: 

That hair-raising story about some of our 
newest planes being flying death traps be- 
cause they can’t land on small dirt fields at 
night is just plain “hooey.” 


If the planes are as safe as they are 
said to be, then there is some other rea- 
son for the unusual number of crashes 
and accidents that have occurred of late. 

This matter demands the serious at- 
tention of Congress, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson] certainly should 
know the House has at this time a spe- 
cial committee making the very investi- 
gations he recommends, created by reso- 
lution, known as the Select Committee to 
Investigate Air Accidents. This commit- 
tee has been extremely active, is func- 
tioning at the moment, has visited va- 
rious parts of the country, and, also, to 
my knowledge, it investigated the acci- 
dent which occurred recently, I think, in 
Puerto Rico. I know positively that the 
committee, or representatives of this 
committee, went to the gentleman’s State 
a few days ago when the unfortunate 
accident occurred there. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Nicuots] is the 
chairman of that committee, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is a 
member of the committee, as also are 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Pearson], the gentleman from Texas 


(Mr. KLEBERG], and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHaw]. That com- 
mittee has been, to my knowledge, get- 
ting a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion; and, instead of being here, the 
members are out at the present time 
making investigations. The committed 
made a preliminary report, dated July 
10, 1941, and since then three additional 
reports. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is very reas- 
suring. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Let me assure the 
gentleman from Minnesota this special 
committee, created during the present 
Congress, has investigated every acci- 
dent involving planes carrying pas- 
sengers since the first of the year. Any 
information the gentleman from Minne- 
sota might receive concerning the acci- 
dent in his State should be referred to 
this committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post, also the New York Times, 
and an article by Mr. Walter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks on two subjects and include with 
each an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


HITLER'S PROPAGANDA 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 


Is there 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE, Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning a remarkable article written by 
Mr. Westbrook Pegler. I commend it for 
the reading of my colleagues, especially 
on the Republican side—the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], who just 
spoke, the gentleman from Kansas, who 
put in so much time criticizing Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie. It is a short article, setting 
forth our national situation concisely 
and forcefully. It is the best statement I 
have seen, and it is not by a partisan of 
the administration. As I read it I just 
wondered why I did not do so well when 
I wrote my speech on neutrality a few 
days ago. Probably because I am not a 
trained and experienced journalist. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this article as a part of my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 


FAIR ENOUGH—HITLER’S PROPAGANDA HITS 
: AMERICA 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

Our great trouble to date in this war is 
that too many Americans have been swin- 
died out of their sense by Adolf Hitler's 
propaganda and therefore cast about for 
someone else to blame for every tragedy and 
inconvenience that befalls the American 
people and for the economic change, what- 
ever form it may take, which will surely be 
the result of all our spending in the fight 
against him. 

President Roosevelt didn't start this war 
but tried to talk Hitler out of his plain de- 
termination to start it. The British and 
French humiliated themselves repeatedly in 
their efforts to placate Hitler and induce him 
to be nice. Wendell Willkie had no part in 
making the war. He hadn’t even been heard 
of outside his own limited circles when the 
war was making, or up to the assault on 
Poland. Nobody but Hitler and Stalin 
wanted the war, and Hitler was the one who 
was determined to have it, and touch it off as 
soon as he got Stalin’s permission. Hitler 
had proclaimed his intention to establish the 
Germans as a super race of warriors and 
bosses who would live ever after on the toil 
of inferior peoples, and the same effort that 
he expanded on the creation of the military 
machine which now serves him would have 
made Germany the most comfortable country 
on earth and, in the material sense, the 
most enviable. But he didn't want that. He 
wanted war and conquest and slaves. 

Yet there are Americans who blame the 
Treaty of Versailles, the reparations bill, the 
British and French, the President of the 
United States, the impotent, degraded, per- 
secuted, destitute Jews, and some of them, 
eyen some mysterious spots on the sun, 
rather than recognize the plain, inescapable 
fact that this war is just another rampage 
of an antisocial nation which has kept the 
entire world in almost constant turmoil for 
more than 27 years. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was the best peace that the empow- 
ered leaders of the victorious nations could 
devise by agreement, and the document's 
worst fault was its mistaken generosity to a 
vicious marauder, whose own intention in 
the event of victory was to enslave Belgium 
and Holland, take over northern France un- 
der a political protectorate, and push over 
into Russia and down the Balkans according 
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to a plan now revived and executed by Hit- 
ler, The Germans paid no reparations worth 
the mention, but stole incalculable amounts 
of foreign money invested in the country 
in good faith on the faulty assumption that 
the German veneer of civilization and man- 
ners indicated reasonably horest character, 
And if Germany hungered a while after the 
last armistice, a matter of bitter yowling 
and self-sympathy for years, so did millions 
or other unfortunates in other lands who 
had no guilt in making the first war and 
thus certainly had first call on the food sup- 
plies of the world and the facilities for ship- 
ping the same. The damage for what the 
Germans were asked to pay, but never did 
pay, wasn’t all military wear and tear. They 
had looted wherever they went, and any ma- 
chinery they couldn’t ship home as loot 
from the factories of conquered countries 
they wantonly destroyed, so that France, for 
example, would be unable to get started 
again if France should win. 

Certainly the British persecuted the Irish, 
and all the nations who staked out claims in 
Africa maltreated the natives, and certainly 
the United States double-crossed, deported, 
and, in all possible ways, disgraced the white 
race in all our dealings with the native 
American Indians who, by all rights, owned 
the country. But if the British must ex- 
piate or undo their persecutions of the Irish 
and all the wrongs against the African say- 
age must be righted before we may today 
recognize the atrocious peril of Adolf Hitler, 
then also we ought to give every inch of 
this country back to the Indians, complete 
with all modern improyements erected on 
land that wasn't ours, and accept such status 
as the few remaining authentic Indians care 
to grant us out of the goodness of their for- 
giving hearts. 

Unless we want to backtrack that far and, 
perhaps, according to the letter of the law, 
restore the United States to the condition 
in which the white man found it, we must 
waive all other objections of the same sort 
and recognize the fact that right now, today, 
the enemy of the United States is Hitler and 
that every sacrifice that we are making has 
been imposed on the United States by him. 
The loss of time and opportunity offered 
by the soldiers, the disruption of personal 
domestic life, the multiple individual eco- 
nomic disasters suffered by little business 
and laid-off workers, the losses of homes and 
the loss of life, which in the end may 
amount to some horrifying total, are and 
will be all and entirely Hitler’s doing, for 
he is the enemy who thought to conquer 
our world and degrade the American people 
and Nation. 

It is wrong, pathetic, and dishonest to 
blame any of this on the President of our 
own country, who would indeed have been 
a traitor or a culpable fool had he failed 
to recognize the enemy and accept the 
challenge. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix and 
include an editorial by J. D. Gilpin, editor 
and publisher of the Tracy (Minn.) Head- 
light and Herald, entitled “Blowing Air 
Bubbles.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARGENTINE CANNED BEEF 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro temporc, Is there 
objection? 

There was no cbjection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call attention of the House 
to an A. P. dispatch of November 3, dated 
at San Francisco: 

Army quartermaster supply officers said to- 
day that more thar 200 tons of Argentine 
canned beef have been rejected here as unfit 
for human consumption. The consignment 
of 434,000 pounds was returned to the con- 
tractor after cans began to burst and the 
odor of the spoiling meat was noticeable. 


-The good-neighbor policy may be all 
right, but not at the cost of feeding our 
soldiers and sailors rotten meat. If these 
200 tons of canned meat were bad enough 
to burst open, how much of this stuff 
shipped from the Argentine is worth 
eating? Why not feed our boys in the 
service on good beef produced and proc- 
essed under sanitary conditions here in 
the United States? 


FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
present a conference report upon the 
bill (S. 1840) to supplement the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, for the immediate construction 
of roads urgently needed for the national 
defense, and for other purposes, for print- 
ing under the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short 
article, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


FLOODS IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today in Oklahoma thousands are home- 
less, hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land have been ruined, and dozens of 
people have lost their lives because of ex- 
cessive floods. If the tributaries of the 
Canadian River and the Washita River 
had a lot of small dams, this disaster 
could and would have been averted. I 
hope the engineers and officials will look 
into his. The small dams naturally 
would have to be principally in my dis- 
trict to keep the areas from being again 
flooded in the future. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 


newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 


include therein an editorial and a news- 
paper article. 


Is there 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


WARNING TO FINLAND 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, picking 
up one of the papers here today I find 
this headline: 3 

Finland gets United States warning—Hull 
says that failure to comply would cost our 
friendship-—The United States has warned 
Finland that she must discontinue promptly 
her offensive operations against Russia if 
she desires to maintain the friendship of 
the United States. 


There is an example of the way our 
President spreads the freedoms. That is 
freedom from fear. That is Hull telling 
the Finns, “You quit fighting Russia or 
you will lose our friendship.” When did 
our friendship ever get the Finns any- 
thing? We will not like you if you do 
not stop fighting the Russians who tried 
to conquer your country, destroy your 
government, take away your liberty. 

I suppose Finland is one of the ag- 
gressor nations the President has been 
talking about. How long ago was it that 
the Finns were invaded by Russia, their 
territory laid in waste, their homes de- 
stroyed, hundreds of thousands of them 
killed and left to freeze? How long ago 
was that? Do you recall how we ex- 
pressed our admiration for the coura- 
geous fight the Finns were putting up 
and how we applauded the efforts of that 
liberty-loving people? Not so very long 
ago. Now comes the President of the 
United States, after Russia took their 
territory, after the Finns fought back 
and regained it, now comes the Presi- 
dent and says, “You stop it. You let 
Russia alone or we are not going to like 
you any more.” 

Oh, that is spreading freedom, is it? 
That is spreading the doctrine of fear. 
What does Finiand care about our 
friendship? What happened when Rus- 
sia overran their territory, slaughtered 
their men, and laid waste their homes 
and destroyed them? Where was Great 
Britain? Oh, England was sitting down 
in that right little tight little island of 
hers. As one of the editorials yesterday 
said, the only activity there is where they 
slide around in their seats and wear out 
the seat of their pants. They are not 
doing anything about trying to cross that 
dike 20 miles wide. Are they trying to 
invade Europe? Churchill said, “No sui- 
cide squad for us.“ Oh, no; but they 
show their unselfishness by asking us to 
go over and furnish the suicide squad. 
They are a generous lot. Halifax and 
the rest of them had better go home, as 
these women up in Detroit told them, 
Freedom from fear! I suppose it is free- 
dom of religion that they are afraid the 
Finns will carry over to Russia. And so 
Hull tells the Finns to quit fighting to 
maintain their liberty, their democracy. 
A war to save democracy, and behold 
Hull calling on Finland to surrender to 
Joe Stalin, the dictator! Oh, no. You 
must not interfere with that godless 
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nation; that country which denies the 
existence of a God; which says, “There 
is no religion”; which kills and murders 
priests. Finland had better get off Rus- 
sia, according to Hull. 

What is the use of all this hypocrisy? 
Does the President think we are all dumb? 
Does he think we do not know anything 
at all? Why does he want to try to de- 
ceive us day after day? Why does he 
want to misstate the facts about the 
Kearny, the Greer, and the other vessels 
that were destroyed? Why does not 
somebody on the majority side, some 
member of the majority party, get up 
and tell us why it is that we have to 
jump on Finland now, when she has won 
her fight for freedom? Tell us why we 
have to, as they said over there in the 
other body yesterday and the day before; 
tell us why it is that we must send our 
boys over there to do the shooting. 
Always, except once before in history, 
England has fought every war she ever 
had with gold and hired mercenaries. 
She never at any time, in any war, in 
any battle, had more British soldiers in 
the fighting force than they had men 
who had been hired from other nations 
to fight for her. Today she is asking us 
to furnish the money and to furnish the 
men to pull her chestnuts out of the fire 
and extend and maintain the British 
Empire throughout the world. 

If there is any one nation on earth 
that has been selfish and wanted other 
people to do her fighting for her, do her 
paying for her, do her dying for her, that 
nation is Great Britain; and I hold no 
brief for any other nation either, but I 
do object to our boys being used as can- 
non fodder for her, and I do object to 
our State Department and our Govern- 
ment at the behest of Downing Street 
being called upon to do this dirty job 
which they are asking us to do now to 
Finland, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Britain sidestepped 
Russia’s request to protest to Finland 
and her continuance in the war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why should she not 
sidestep so long as they can get us to do 
it for them? Is there any dirty little 
trick that our State Department will not 
pull for Great Britain? Does the gen- 
tleman know of any? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I know of none. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know of any 
either. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think the 
gentleman need fear our getting into 
the war, for does not the gentleman re- 
member that the President has assured 
us again, and again, and again, that he 
hates war? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and, listen, 
listen! The one thing that has gained 
the admiration and respect and affection 
of our people for George Washington 
was that little incident, mythical, though 
it may be, and it may be nothing but a 
legend, that relates to the cherry tree, 
and the statement: “Father, I cannot 
tell a lie.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. We used to have a 
legend about a third term, 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I remember cor- 
rectly, it is about a year ago when mem- 
bers of the National Youth Congress 
booed Mrs. Roosevelt when she praised 
little Finland. I presume today every 
Communist praises the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman will 
recall how Mrs. Roosevelt brought Com- 
munists down here to try to intimidate 
the Dies committee, bedded them down 
in the Executive Mansion, at her home 
in Hyde Park, and other places. She was 
cheek and jowl with them, and the Presi- 
dent has all sorts of pinks, reds, and 
yellows advising him and working with 
him. So far as I am concerned the 
whole Roosevelt family can get into bed 
with Joe Stalin, all in one bed. The 
President and Joe Stalin are buddies 
when the task of destroying a people’s 
liberty is the issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I ask the gen- 
tleman not to do that. Why does not 
the gentleman use some of his time to 
make a little dissertation on the first 
Tuesday in November, what it was a year 
ago and what it may be a year from 
now? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, at the gentle- 
man’s request and the earnest insistence 
of the Members of the House who are 
here, I will take a minute to do that. 

A gentleman in my State who was 
aiterward Secretary of State, said back 
in the 1936 campaign that I was crazy 
and had a nightmare because I character- 
ized some of the New Deal policies as 
being foolish and silly, wasteful and 
bound to get us into trouble; so I have 
avoided talking about this election which 
it is said we may not have, for fear some- 
one should say again that I was crazy. 

If I am crazy, I am in company, not 
good but bad, and plenty of it down here 
in Washington; there is no question about 
that. We have an asylum, not in my 
district but in the district adjoining, at 
Kalamazoo, the district served by the 
gentleman from Michigan, PAUL SHAFER, 
but in the Kalamazoo Insane Asylum 
we have more men, crazy as they are, 
who could do a better job at creating 
national defense than this entire outfit 
down here in the Executive Mansion and 
surrounding it, or I miss my guess, 

So when I saw in one of the local 
papers an article sent out from Wash- 
ington that perhaps we would not have 
an election in 1942, I began to think, well, 
maybe there is something to that. So I 
hauled down the copy of the Constitution, 
that out-dated, unobserved document 
that was written by the forefathers, they 
tell us that in the long ago it was of some 
use, but is no longer used. Especially is 
it disregarded by the Supreme Court over 
here in this big marble building. I found 
in it a provision stating that a Congress 
should be elected every 2 years. Then I 
found another section which provides 
that the States may fix the time and the 
place for holding the election; but, lo and 
behold, still further down I found a third 
section which said that the Congress— 
see—the Congress may fix the time and 
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place of the election. So if this Congress, 
these New Dealers over here persist in 
pushing this idea that the man in the 
White House is the only person who can 
run this Nation—and he thinks he is— 
the only reason that makes me think that 
he may be in doubt is that smile he had 
on his face which you saw in the pictures 
Showing him with Mr. Churchill and 
which made me think he might haye some 
doubts as to whethe: Churchill or John 
Lewis has him in their power—but Con- 
gress can fix the time and place of the 
election, and, that being true, remember- 
ing the record of this Congress; its obedi- 
ence to the President’s commands; know- 
ing as we do how he has prevented Con- 
gress from enacting long-needed labor 
legislation, it is not strange when the 
people begin to doubt whether they will 
ae the opportunity to vote in 1942 or 
944. 

There are men in this administration 
and in this country who believe that they 
are best fitted to serve their country and 
that no one else in their respective posi- 
tions or districts can render as great a 
service as they can. Listening to them, 
as they have listened before, and obeying 
this man in the White House, Congress- 
men might vote to postpone the 1942 elec- 
tions until the New Dealers can get these 
funds which have been appropriated for 
national defense working at full speed, 
purchasing another election just as they 
purchased the last one with the lease 
money. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. A Minnesotan who 
recently visited Washington returned 
home and said that Washington is an 
insane asylum run by the inmates. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have no fault to 
find with that statement. It contains too 
much truth for the good of the country. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 5, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Wednesday, November 
5, 1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Wednesday, November 5, 1941, 
at 10:30 a. m., to begin hearings on the 
project for the improvement of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa Rivers, Ala. and Ga. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Thursday, November 6, 1941, at 
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10 a. m., to consider House Joint Resolu- 
tion 242, to authorize the Maritime Com- 
mission to sell or charter vessels of the 
laid-up fleet, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the proposed resolution 
is to add a new section to the joint reso- 
lution passed in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress suspending 510 (g) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, during the present 
European war, and for other purposes, 
approved May 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 216), 
Public Resolution No. 74, the new section 
in the resolution proposed reading as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. During the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, the 
Maritime Commission may, with the approval 
of the President, and notwithstanding any 
provision of law contrary hereto or incon- 
sistent herewith, sell or charter not more than 
— vessels (in the aggregate) transferred 
to the Commission by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to the government of any nation 
not a belligerent nation at the time of the 
enactment of this section, with or without 
competitive bidding, advertisement, or re- 
strictions on the use thereof, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Commission may 
deem necessary or desirable for the protec- 
tion of the public interest. 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 

H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of cer- 
tificates of service to applicants for engine- 
room ratings on vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 

A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Hon. CHARLES Kramer, of California, 
chairman, will hold hearings Monday, 
November 10, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
1015, House Office Building, on H. R. 5879, 
a bill to amend the Nationality Act of 
1940 for the clarification of dual-citizen- 
ship status of certain persons. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Hearings on trade-marks, H. R. 102, 
scheduled to begin Tuesday, November 4, 
1941, before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Patents, Hon. Fritz G. 
Lanuam, of Texas, chairman, have been 
postponed until Wednesday, November 12, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in the caucus room of 
the old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1046. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1942 required to meet increases in 
compensation of officers and employees with- 
in the District of Columbia and in the fleld 
services, amounting to $3,236,327 (H. Doc. No. 
427); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1047. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Navy Department and naval services, for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, amounting 
to $309,820,000 cash and $140,000,000 contract 
authorization, total cash and contract au- 
thorization $449,820,000 (H. Doc. No. 428); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1048. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts 
awarded under the act of March 5, 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

U 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. S. 1840. An act to supplement the 
Federal Ald Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended (Rept. No. 1379). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5958. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal of certain lands from entry and au- 
thorizing its sale to a public agency of the 
State of Florida for recreational or national- 
defense purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5959. A bill to regulate the practice 
of shorthand reporting, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 5960. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enter into lease agree- 
ments with farmers in order to provide for 
the management of their forest lands and the 
marketing of their forest products in accord- 
ance with proper forestry and marketing 
practices, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5961) for the relief of Alfred Lee 
Poynor, which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

2003. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War, Reading, Pa., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 
national-defense program, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Merritt F. Williams, canon of 
the Washington Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Holy and Eternal Master of Men, 
Thou knowest that the days of our years 
take us to the limit of our soul’s re- 
sources; that our wisdom, our faith, our 
endurance are often exhausted, 
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How good it is, dear God, for us to 
know that behind all the confusion and 
difficulties which harass and perplex us 
Thou standest patiently, ready to meet 
our deepest need, to comfort and en- 
courage us, as we try to do what is right. 
So many times we have confessed to Thee 
the same old weaknesses and failures, 
the same old mistakes. So many times 
Thou has opened the flood gates of Thy 
mercy and blessed us with forgiveness, 
with new strength, with higher courage. 

How poor our fullest praises! How 
rich the multitude of Thy blessings! 
And, dear Lord, since it is only of Thy 
goodness that we are enabled to live 
decently and righteously, we here dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to Thy service. We 
do not ask to be released from care or 
toil or anxiety or danger. We ask only 
that Thou wilt give us this day the clear 
vision, the high purpose, the strength, 
and the wisdom we so greatly need. 

Bless him who this day comes to take 
up his duties in this body. His office is 
a great one. He represents a great Staż. 
He is Thy son. Help him to remember 
he is never alone; that Thou will sustain 
him and us in every good cause. 

All this and whatsoever else Thou 
seest to be best for us we ask humbly. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, November 4, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gillette Overton 
Andrews Glass Peace 

Austin Green Pepper 

Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 

Ball Gurney Rosier 
Bankhead Hatch Russell 
Barbour Herring Schwartz 
Barkley Hill Shipstead 
Bilbo Holman Smathers 
Brewster Hughes Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Bunker gore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lee Tobey 

Capper Lodge Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chandler McCarran dings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo McNary Waligren 
Connally Maloney Walsh 
Danaher Mead Wheeler 
Davis Murdock White 
Downey Murray Wiley 

Doxey Norris Willis 
Ellender Nye 

George O Danlel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 


The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Wyoming 
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[Mr. O’Maxoney], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Reyno.ps], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. SPENCER] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Rep] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent because of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Burnet R. MAYBANK, recently 
elected Senator from South Carolina, 
and whose credentials are on file, is pres- 
ent and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-elect will present himself at the desk, 
the oath will be administered to him. 

Mr. MAYBANK, escorted by Mr. SMITH, 
advanced to the desk, and, the oath pre- 
scribed by law having been administered 
to him by the Vice President, he took 
his seat in the Senate. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate letters from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, lists of papers and documents on 
the files of the Departments of State, the 
Treasury, War, and Agriculture (2); the 
United States Office of Education and 
the Social Security Board (2) of the 
Federal Security Agency; the Work Proj- 
ects Administration of the Federal Works 
Agency (3); and the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, which are 
not needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking 
to their disposition, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, were referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed: Mr. 
BarKLey and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Petitions of several citizens of the United 
States, praying that the United States keep 
out of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Memorials of several citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against modification of 
the Neutrality Act; to the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Goodland, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide 
for the common defense in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members of 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments; to the table. 
APPEALS FROM KANSAS FOR NATIONAL 

DEFENSE AND AGAINST INVOLVEMENT 

IN WAR 

Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred a few 
short letters and telegrams in the nature 
of petitions from cit:zens of Kansas. The 
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purport of these appeals is that these 
loyal Americans are in favor of building 
up an impregnable defense for the United 
States. They will quail from no sacrifices 
necessary for that purpose; but they want 
no war, declared or undeclared, that in- 
volves the United States in the wars of 
other continents. They want the United 
States to keep out of war. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor, 
permit me to say that these people rep- 
resent the feelings and the conclusions 
of millions and millions of our people. 
The American people do not want to get 
into this war. They do not want to find 
themselves in World War 2 by some 
mysterious process which they do not 
understand but which to them looks sus- 
piciously like deceit, subterfuge, and be- 
trayal of the trust they placed in their 
elected public officials. 

It is my best judgment that even the 
Senators who henestly believe the United 
States ought to go to war in Europe, if 
there are any such, would make a mis- 
take if they should lead their country 
and their constituents into that war by 
repealing sections 2 and 3 of the Neutral- 
ity Act, so that American merchant ships 
and seamen would be sent into the war 
zones, and thereby insure all-out partici- 
pation in this European war, which I 
again insist is not our war unless we 
choose to make it ours. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the telegrams and letters will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and printed in the RECORD. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 

SALINA, Kans., November 3, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have just listened to your radio address. 
Endorse every word, More power to you in 
your effort to keep us out of this war. 

Mrs. W. W. WATSON, 


ELLIS, Kans., November 4, 1941. 
Senator CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Farmers Union Excelsior Local 606 18 
against the repeal of the neutrality law. 
THE COMMITTEE. 


Kansas City, Kans., November 4, 1941. 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please accept the thanks of a group of 
ex-service men for the splendid fight you 
are making to keep us out of this European 
war. Nine out of ten people we talked to feel 
the same way. May God bless you and give 
you strength to win for America. 

Ex-Servic—E Mens CLUB, 


CAWKER Crry, Kans., November 4, 1941, 
Senator ARTHUR CarrEn, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Please uphold Neutrality Act. Continue 
your fight to keep us out of war. 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl Bingesser, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Krenkel, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Cribbs, Mr. and Mrs, Paul Champ- 
lin, Mrs. Henry Atkins, Mrs. Sophie 
Smith, Oleta Bock, Dr. Carl Bin- 
gesser, Jr. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kans., November 2, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dear Mr. Carrer: We do not want any un- 
declared war and want no revision of the 
Neutrality Act. Stand by our Constitution, 


Respectfully, 
ISABELLA FARRELL, 
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LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator from Kansas. 
Dear Mr. Carrer: This is just to remind 
you that we, the people, are still for keep- 
ing out of active war. We want no unde- 
clared war and we want no revision of the 
Neutrality Act. In your letter to me of 
June 14th you said, “I shall do everything 
in my power to see that we are not drawn 
in to it.” We are trusting you to do this, 
And you Senators demand your rights as 
Senators as given you in our Constitution, 
Sincerely yours. 
Susan FARRELL. 


First 8 CHURCH, 
Olathe, Kans., October 30, 1941. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to express to you 
my appreciation for your stand against the 
United States entry into the present war in 
Europe. 

Especially do I want to commend you for 
your opposition to revision of the Neutrality 
Act to allow the arming of merchantmen of 
our sea forces. I agree with you that the 
Neutrality Act is our last bulwark against 
actual participation in the war 

May God bless every effort to stem the tide 
sweeping us into war. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL ERLx. 


QUINTER, Kans., November 1, 1941. 

Hon. Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 

` Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We, the undersigned, wish 
to congratulate you on the stand you arg 
taking with the “no war” group. We listen 
to your Sunday broadcasts with great in- 
terest, and appreciate the brave fight which 
you are putting up for us and our country, 
We are asking now for unlimited debate on 
the scrapping of our Neutrality Act; we want 
no war, declared or undeclared; no more 
lease-lend to any foreign country; but, on 
the other hand, build up our country's de- 


.fense. We ask for a filibuster, if necessary, 


to keep us out of war. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Chas. Stewart; Dale Meler, Quin< 
ter, Kans.; A. J. Meier, Quinter, 
Kans.; Anne McCartee, Utica, 
Kans.; Mrs. Mary Norton, L. R. 
Miller, Quinter, Kans.; Tony Male 
son, Quinter, Kans.; William Lang, 
Quinter, Kans.; Anna Lang, Quin« 
ter, Kans.; Pete Stacklin, Quinter, 
Kans.; F. H. Stanley, Quinter, 
Kans.; Ted Weisgerber, Collyer, 
Kans.; Mick Schumacloe; D. O, 
Jamison, Quinter, Kans; Mat 
Rask, Quinter, Kans. 


WICHITA, Kans., October 30, 1941, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Our Dear SENATOR: The people of Kansas 
know this is not our war. The people of 
Kansas will have much respect for you if you 
continue the fight to keep us out of Europe's 
Wars. 

Yours sincerely, 
ADAH B. SHULTZ. 
ALBA ELSTON SHULTZ, 


ELLIS, Kans., October 29, 1941, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: The debate on the 
neutrality bill is now in progress. Ferhaps 
you have already decided which way you 
shall vote. 

It is my belief, and I think many people 
share it with me, that the bill must not be 
repealed. By entering the war we are not 
merely protecting our shores. It is a game 
of power politics, and therefore, we are out 
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to fight the one who is on top, regardless of 
whom else we are fighting to save. Just as 
Germany is now forced to shoot suspects in 
her country, murdering thousands which she 
had not intended doing, so we. will be af- 
fected by same method once we are drawn 
into it. 


* sg * 0 . 


Sincerely, 
ELMER EDIGER, 


Satna, Kans., October 31, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR Carrer, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Thanks for your American atti- 
tude, your infiuence, and votes on the foreign 
issues. 


We who are to furnish the boys for this silly 
tragedy of again saving Europe appreciate 
men like yourself. 

If you hear of sentiment changing that’s 
wrong; it is, if anything, stronger against 
war than ever before. 

Keep up the good work, and more power 
to you. 

Yours truly, 
Sam Brice. 


‘THE BELLEVILLE TELESCOPE, 
Salina, Kans., October 31, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, M. C., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Your speech in the 
Senate yesterday was a great speech upon a 
momentous question—one of the greatest 
decisions ever to be made by an American 
Congress. In my humble opinion, it will go 
Gown as one of the greatest speeches ever 
made in that body. 

I know, in a measure what it cost, in 
courage and principle, for you to make that 
speech. Your reputation and future political 
Career was wrapped up in that speech, and 
you were fully aware of its import. It was 
a logical conclusion of some vital issues fac- 
ing the American people, and your forthright 
Geclaration will be hailed by millions of 
Americans. Time will vindicate the sound- 
ness of your position. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Q. MILLER. 


RusH Center, Kans., October 31, 1941. 

Drar SENATOR CAPPER: A few words to let 
you know that I am still thoroughly dis- 
gusted with many of the policies of our na- 
tional administration. I’m tired of hearing 
F. D. R. call us Americans “my friends,” 
while he shows more interest in foreign na- 
tions and foreign agents. I'm tired of his 
short-of-war talk, while he uses his high 
office to involve an unwilling people in war; 
of hearing him talk of defense, while he is 
stripping our land of her means of defense; 
of hearing him laud freedom and condemn 
dictators, while he is entrenching himself as 
our dictator. 

F. D. R. has ordered our Navy to shoot on 
sight. If Congress grants him that right, 
Congress should disband. 

I urge you to do all in your power to retain 
the Neutrality Act with all its provisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. D. E. MEYER. 


Kansas Crry, Kans., October 31, 1941. 
The Honorable Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Carrer: Noticed in the Kan- 
eas City Star that you are waging a war 
against arming our ships. I want you to 
know that I and many of my congregation 
are in full accord with you. Don't let our 
administration lead us into war. All the land 

of Europe is not worth one American boy. 
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Our son who is a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps at Fort Richardson, Anchorage, 
Alaska, is at present lying seriously ill with 
influenza and pneumonia. He was a Reserve 
officer for several years and we are proud of it. 

We are all for defense. Let us prepare and 
arm ourselves fully against any possible at- 
tack, but not one boy for any of the crown 
heads and dictators of Europe. They have 
fought each other for centuries, and I fear 
they will do so until the end of the world. 

Do your best to keep our boys at home. 
You have our prayerful support. 

Respectfully, 
H. A. NoTHNAGEL. 


MANHATTAN, Kans., October 29, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CAPPER: This letter is pri- 
marily an expression of approval and support 
to your opposition today to the arming of 
merchant vessels. 

I trust that you will oppose as strongly as 
you can the repeal of the neutrality bill. 

Opposition to our entry into a shooting war 
is widespread. While there may be a tem- 
porary slipping of sentiment toward war, the 
basic conviction of our people in cooler mo- 
ments of intelligent judgment (it seems to 
me) will continue to oppose our entry into 
war. 

Were we to support Mr. Hoover’s plans and 
spend some billions in feeding and caring for 
the health of war-ravaged countries, we would 
be in much better position to exert influence 
for democratic reorganization after the war. 

May I pledge my support in every possible 
way to the path in which you seem to be 
walking. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC S. La RUE. 


FIRST UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 
Spokane, Wash., November 1, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: I am a Kansan 
by birth and have heard you speak in Win- 
field when that was still my home. On that 
ground and because you still represent my 
views, I am writing to ask that you continue 
your valiant fight against President Roose- 
velt’s effort to take us into the war. I con- 
sider it very important that the neutrality 
bill be not repealed nor changed. The Presi- 
dent takes every concession as a blank check 
to do as he pleases. Only direct rebuffs im- 
press him. I am not a pacifist; I believe in 
protecting our continent. But preventative 
wars are utterly foolish, and I can see no 
point in getting into this one as insurance 
against a war of the future. 

The present neutrality laws are little 
enough protection against overt action by the 
President. He does nearly as he pleases now. 
But certainly don't encourage him in it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. DAYTON T. YODER. 


WACONDA SANITARIUM, 
WACONDA SPRINGS, KANS., 
November 2, 1941. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Carrer: Owing to the present 
critical war condition in Europe and our sup- 
posedly neutral condition, I urge you to stand 
pat on our present Neutrality Act, which, if 
changed, will surely get us actively engaged 
in this war tangle, and we do not want our 
men to be used again in a futile war spree. 

We Kansans will depend upon you to help 
and defend our stand. 

Respectfully, 
CARL BINGESSER. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of the Committee 
on Commerce was submitted: 
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By Mr. OVERTON: 

H. R. 547. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to execute an easement deed to the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., for the use and 
occupation of lands and water areas in con- 
nection with the Sepulveda Dam and Reser- 
voir project and the Hansen Dam and Res- 
ervoir project on the Los Angeles River; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 803). 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF SENATE DOCU- 
MENT NO. 96, DISABLED VETERANS OF 
THE WORLD WAR AND THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Printing I report back with 
an amendment Senate Resolution 171 
and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado on September 25, 1941. 

The amendment was, in line 1, before 
the word “thousand”, to strike out “five” 
and insert “fifteen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 171) as amend- 
ed was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 15,000 ad- 
ditional copies of Senate Document No, 96, 
current session, entitled “Service Manual as 
to Privileges, Rights, and Benefits of Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War and 


Their Dependents” for the use of the Senate 
document room. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PART I, HEARINGS 
ON OPERATION OF OLD-AGE PENSION 
SYSTEM 


Mr. WALSH also, from the Committee 
on Printing, reported a resolution (S. Res. 
188), which was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee 
to Investigate the Old-Age Pension System of 
the United States Senate be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of part I of 
the hearings held before said special com- 
mittee during the current session, pursuant 
to the resolution (S. Res. 129) appointing a 
Special Committee to Investigate the Opera- 
tion of the Old-Age Pension System and 
means for securing minimum pensions there- 
under. 

BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. SMITH intreduced a bill (S. 2033) 
to provide for the relief of cotton pro- 
ducers in stricken aieas whose cotton of 
the 1941 crop was destroyed by insect 
pests and adverse weather conditions, 
which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


INVESTIGATION OF OLD-AGE PENSION 
SYSTEM—LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 187), which was re- 


ferred to the Committee to Audit and 


Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 129, Seventy- 
seventh Congress (providing for studies and 
investigations with respect to old-age assist- 
ance, old-age and survivors insurance, and 
minimum pensions for unemployed senior 
citizens) is hereby increased by $1,500, 


1941 


ADDRESS BY DOROTHY THOMPSON AT 
FIGHT FOR FREEDOM RALLY, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Dorothy Thompson at the Fight for 
Freedom rally held in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 4, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE OTHER SIDE—EDITORIAL FROM CON- 
CORD MONITOR AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PATRIOT 


Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Concord Monitor and New Hampshire Pa- 
triot of October 31, 1941, entitled “The Other 
Side,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF SOCIAL-SECU- 
RITY PAY-ROLL TAXES 


Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
last evening I made a statement in oppo- 
sition to the proposal to raid social- 
security pay-roll taxes for ulterior pur- 
poses. I ask that the statement be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


The proposal to raid social-security pay-roll 
taxes for the benefit of the General Treasury 
is unsound, unwise, and a potential breach 
of trust. I sincerely hope that no such inde- 
fensible idea will be pursued. It is bound to 
divide Congress sharply and it probably will 
fail. It is proposed to sharply increase these 
social-security pay-roll taxes beyond any pos- 
sible fiscal needs of the Social Security Act 
itself. The frank purpose is to gather these 
big extra funds into a so-called reserve 
which can be used, in turn, by the Treasury 
Department to help meet General Treasury 
needs which have nothing whatever to do 
with social security and to help control in- 
flation. In other words, a public trust is to 
be exploited: for an ulterior and unrelated 
purpose. No matter how worthy this ulterior 
purpose may be within itself, it lacks a single 
shred of integrity when it achieves its end by 
unworthy indirection. 

Reserves under the Social Security Act have 
but one justification, namely, to make old- 
age pensions and unemployment benefits 
actuarially sound. Beyond that point pay- 
roll taxes take money under false pretenses. 

Congress decided 1 year ago that even the 
original statutory schedule of pay-roll taxes 
was too high. It voted to abandon excessive 
reserves and to postpone increased pay-roll 
taxes even as contemplated in the original 
statute. This new proposal not only reverses 
this sound congressional decision but goes 
far beyond the original schedule in its heavily 
multiplied pay-roll taxes. 

Excessive reserves are of no needful use to 
the Social Security Act. That has been set- 
tleu. Yet this new proposal would create a 
bigger excess than ever. For what purpose? 
To provide a vast pool of money which the 
Treasury can use for general purposes while 
it issues its own bonds to itself—an I O U 
precess—and that is all social security gets 
out of it. 

These pay-roll taxes are supposed to be from 
@ part of our people for the direct contrac- 
tual benefit of those who pay them. This 
proposal to heavily and needlessly increase 
these taxes for other than these direct con- 
tractual needs is, in my opinion, a dangerous 
and unconscionable step toward undermining 
the entire social-security trust. It will be 
an unethical departure from sound practice. 
It will be a discrimination against pay-roll 
taxpayers in favor of non-pay-roll taxpayers. 
It will set a precedent for “sharp practice” in 
handling our fiscal difficulties. That of itself 
is reason enough for rejection. When we 
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leave sound fiscal ground in this emergency 
we are off into the no-man’s land of disaster. 

I do not blame the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for hunting every possible conceivable 
device to get the money to pay our gargan- 
tuan bills. I recognize the need for more 
Treasury revenues and ever more—and the 
need will still further multiply the closer 
we get to this shooting war. We must be 
prepared for heavy sacrifice. But if we must 
have a special pay-roll tax to finance the 
Treasury and to help fight suicidal inflation, 
let it frankly be a pay-roll tax on everybody, 
frankly collected for these p Let's 
not invade social security and disingenuously 
manipulate it for ulterior purposes. Let's 
preserve that trust. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF CRITICAL MATE- 
RIALS IN CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on October 9 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board announced that no public or pri- 
vate construction projects could be 
started which used critical materials, 
such as steel and copper, unless these 
projects are necessary for national de- 
fense or essential to the health and safety 
of the people. Taken in connection with 
the order of September 22, this order 
completely prevents the construction of 
residential units costing more than 
$6,000. Undoubtedly the order will throw 
thousands of workmen out of work. It 
brings to a close the business of nine- 
tenths of the architects. It will seriously 
affect the clay-products and concrete 
industries. 

There seems to be no reason for such 
an arbitrary ruling. Placing a limit on 
the size of a family unit has no direct re- 
lation to the use of critical materials. It 
would seem much more reasonable to 
provide that no more than a certain 
amount of iron, steel, or copper shall be 
used for any family unit than the mini- 
mum required for small homes. Many 
homes costing $8,000 or $10,000 can be 
built with just as little critical material 
as homes costing $6,000. 

The attempt to impose a cost limit on 
homes to be built is something which 
seems a direct interference with the lib- 
erty of the individual home owner. It 
creates all kinds of inequities. A much 
better house can be built for $6,000 in 
States where the climate is mild than in 
colder sections. A man with a family of 
five children can have no more room than 
aman and his wife without any children. 
Since the cost of the house must be held 
within $6,000, it will force the use of 
cheaper materials, such as lumber, and 
prevent the use of brick and concrete. It 
happens that the brick and concrete in- 
dustries are not running at all full, and 
there seems no reason why they should 
not be encouraged in lieu of other indus- 
tries which are necessary for defense. 

The arbitrary limit on the value of a 
house includes the value of the land. The 
result is that a cheaper house must be 
put on a lot costing a thousand dollars 
than can be put on a lot costing $200, be- 
cause only $5,000 is left for the house in- 
stead of $5,800. Of course, the better 
house should be placed on a more expen- 
sive lot. 

There are many improvements in a 
house which can be made without in- 
creasing the use of critical metals. Why 
should a man who wishes hardwood floors 
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be denied that right because such floors 
run the cost over the $6,000 limit? Why 
should he be denied a garage, or properly 
finished yards, driveways, and walks? 
Why should he be prevented from having 
his bathroom tiled? 

I do not know whether anyone in the 
Government is considering the socializa- 
tion of the building industry, but this 
order seems to move in that direction. I 
believe that if the Director of Priorities 
would prescribe the amount of critical 
materials which may be used in each 
family unit, it will accomplish every pur- 
pose of national defense, and restore to 
work thousands of men who now face 
unemployment and hardship. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his Navy 
Day speech last week said: 

We Americans have cleared our decks and 
have taken our battle stations. 


Since those words were spoken, at least 
one of the destroyers of our Navy—the 
Reuben James—has been torpedoed and 
sunk, with a loss of life of naval officers 
and enlisted men—the greatest the Navy 
has suffered since the sinking of the 
Maine in 1898. We face the possibility 
from hour to hour of the announcement 
of the sinking of other ships of our Navy. 

Our Navy already stands committed by 
the order of the President to a shooting 
war. There is no such thing as partial 
war. Either we are in the war or we are 
out, and it is now abundantly clear that 
we are in, by reason of a course of action 
which Congress neither sanctioned nor 
approved; a course which in some re- 
spects is in utter disregard of policies 
which the Congress proclaimed and of 
statutes which Congress has enacted; a 
course which has gone far beyond what 
had heretofore been regarded as the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Chief 
Executive. 

Can it be imagined that if day by day 
there are encounters between our Navy 
and German war vessels and the inevi- 
table casualties that the country will still 
be in doubt, that the question will still 
be debated, as to whether we are going to 
war, as to whether Congress will be will- 
ing to formally proclaim the existence of 
a state of war? A war for which, in my 
judgment, there is neither necessity nor 
valid excuse; a war which I am confident 
the American people did not want; a war 
which could have been avoided had we 
held fast to the declarations and pledges 
which over and over again were solemnly 
proclaimed. 

It is under these circumstances that 
we are here today debating the question 
of the enactment of the pending joint 
resolution, which, it is true, does not by 
its terms explicitly repeal the Neutrality 
Act of 1939, nevertheless so far emascu- 
lates it as to leave nothing but a hollow 
shell of that act. 

I submit that although the resolution 
upon which we are soon to vote contains 
no words of war or words of peace, it is 
nevertheless tke issue of war and peace, 
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and history will rate this action by the 
Congress as tantamount to our concur- 
rence in a shooting war which the Presi- 
dent on his own authority ha: proclaimed. 

We are being asked to proceed by indi- 
rection and by subterfuge to take our 
country into the war in Europe. The 
Neutrality Act, which was described as 
a law “to keep us out of war,” is now 
being scrapped. The consequence is to 
serve notice upon the American people 
that Congress has removed all barriers 
to our actual participation in the war. 
It is proposed to reverse the stand which 
has been taken heretofore—not once but 
repeatedly—in 1935 again in 1937, again 
in 1939. We are in effect, in certain vital 
respects, reversing the position which 
was reaffirmed when Congress enacted 
the lease-lend bill as recently as last 
March. 

Indeed, what we are now proposing to 
do is a negation of all that has gone be- 
fore. Let us recall that the Neutrality 
Act of 1935—the first of the series of the 
keep-America-out-of-war enactments— 
was passed by the Senate without a rec- 
ord vote, without a single voice in pro- 
test, and that it passed the House under 
suspension of the rules, and to all intents 
unanimously. In 1937 we reenacted the 
Neutrality Act with various additions, to 
which I shall have occasion to briefly 
refer later. The vote in the Senate was 
63 to 6 and in the House it was 376 to 13. 

Let us recall that when the Congress 
in 1939 again rewrote the Neutrality Act 
and at the request of the President lifted 
the arms embargo, it was with the solemn 
statement of the President, and mark 
well his words: 

That with the repeal of the embargo this 
Government clearly and definitely will insist 
that American citizens and American ships 
keep away from the immediate perils of the 
actual zones of conflict. 


Much has been said about the inalien- 
able right of this Nation to send its ships 
anywhere on the seven seas if it sees fit 
to do so. No one denies the existence of 
this right. The question which we are 
called upon to consider is not its exist- 
ence, but whether we shall exercise the 
Tight or choose to forego the right. 

Similarly, much has been said about 
our right as a nation to arm our mer- 
chant ships. Certainly that is a right 
which every nation possesses. 

In the Neutrality Act we voluntarily re- 
stricted the exercise of these rights. It 
was notice to the world that whereas we 
had the unquestioned right to send Amer- 
ican ships into the combat zones, we did 
not propose to do so. We did not propose 
to permit the Executive to do so. 

It was notice to the world that whereas 
we had the right to arm merchant ships 
we did not intend to do so. 

Why did we take this position? Why 
did we voluntarily forego these privi- 
leges? It was for one reason, and it 
was repeatedly asserted, namely, that 
we wished to minimize the dangers and 
risks of the involvement of this coun- 
try in a war that was raging elsewhere. 
We were endeavoring to prevent a repe- 
tition of the chain of events which led cur 
country into the first World War. 

It is asserted by the proponents of 
the pending resolution that in scuttling 
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the Neutrality Act, we are no more than 
reasserting, restoring our inalienable 
right to arm our merchant ships to 
send them to their doom. The pro- 
ponents contend that we are but reas- 
serting our right to send our merchant 
ships into the ports of belligerent na- 
tions and into the jaws of death. ` 

Let us not quibble about these rights— 
let us not set up straw men to knock 
them down. Let us say whether we wish 
to send our merchant ships manned by 
our seamen into the war zones with 
all the attendant risks of destruction, 
I am opposed to doing so. 

I am opposed to the arming of United 
States merchant ships. To do so is to 
invite their destruction and to erase any 
semblance of peaceful mission. To do 
so is show without substance. The 
truth is that we have neither sufficient 
guns nor requisite gun crews to give our 
merchant ships effective defense in 
event of attack except by transferring 
from our Nayy to our merchant ships 
guns, ammunition, and trained gunners, 
which the Navy can ill spare. We 
weaken our Navy at this most critical 
time without any offsetting gain. Put- 
ting a gun and a gun crew on a mer- 
chant ship is at best a feeble protection. 

The only effective defense as events 
have amply demonstrated is the con- 
voying of merchant ships by a strong 
naval escort. We have nothing to gain 
and, in my judgment, everything to lose 
if we undertake to arm the merchant 
ships. 

I regard, however, the proposal to re- 
peal section 6 of the Neutrality Act, the 
section which prohibits the arming of 
United States merchant ships, as of in- 
finitely lesser evil than the proposals now 
recommended by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate that we also 
repeal sections 2 and 3 of the act. These 
are the prohibitions on the carrying by 
the United States ships of passengers or 
cargoes to belligerent nations or the en- 
try of the United States ships into the 
combat zones. When we repeal these 
sections of the Neutrality Act we have by 
implication sanctioned a course which 
destroys any last lingering hope that we 
may Keep America out of the war. 

What is left of the Neutrality Act if the 
Congress assents to the repeal of sections 
2, 3, and 6? I have stated that it will 
leave merely a hollow shell. We have left 
section 1, which relates to the proclama- 
tion by the President of the existence 
of a state of war, a proclamation which 
becomes an empty gesture when we strike 
out the provisions which were to become 
effective in consequence of such a procla- 
mation. 

We leave undisturbed section 4, which 
recites that the prohibition of the entry 
of United States ships into the combat 
zones shall not apply to ships of the 
American Red Cross proceeding under 
safe conduct, if such safe conduct could 
be obtained. This section is empty verbi- 
age when we repeal the sections which 
precede, We have left section 5, which 
relates to the travel by United States cit- 
izens on belligerent ships. This also is 
of no practical purpose if we are pro- 
posing to send United States ships into 
the war zones, 
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We have left section 7, which prohibits 
financial transactions by private indi- 
viduals with belligerent governments. 
Surely no one will contend that this pro- 
vision serves the slightest practical pur- 
pose in view of the Lend-Lease Act, which 
makes the Federal Treasury the banker 
for those countries which we are aiding. 
I will not take the time to enumerate 
subsequent sections of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 and which no longer have the 
slightest practical application. 

I referred a moment ago to the declara- 
tions and the pledges which over and over 
again were solemnly proclaimed and 
which, by the action which we are now 
asked to take, are utterly repudiated. 
What were these declarations and 
pledges? 

At the outbreak of the war between 
Great Britain and Germany, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, President Roosevelt in a 
world-wide broadcast declared: 

I hope the United States will keep out of 
this war. I believe that it will. And I give 
you assurance that every effort of your Gov- 
ernment will be directed toward that end. 


I subscribed unreservedly to that dec- 
laration then, and I adhere to it now. 

The declared purpose of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939, as recited in its opening para- 
graph, was “to preserve the neutrality 
and the peace of the United States.” 

I protested repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, which repeal was one of the ele- 
ments of the 1939 act. I was opposed 
to repeal because of my conviction that 
to do so was the entering wedge in a 
break-down of our position of neutrality. 
But let me recall in this connection that 
in his message to Congress on September 
21, 1939, requesting the lifting of the arms 
embargo, the President said: 

With the repeal of the embargo, the Gov- 
ernment clearly and definitely will insist that 
American citizens and American ships keep 
away from the immediate perils of the actual 
zones of conflict. 


The action by Congress in repealing 
the embargo was in reliance on that 
pledge. 

But if it be said that these declarations ` 
were made 2 years ago and that time and 
events have destroyed their applicability, 
then let me recall what was said and 
what was pledged 1 year ago. The Presi- 
dent in a campaign speech on October 24, 
1940, when he was reiterating his prom- 
ises to the American people to keep this 
country free of the war then raging in 
Europe, said: 


By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on ships belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American war- 
ships or soldiers to ball out their invest- 
ments. Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships fiying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent, and that they must stay out 
of war zones. Was that right? 

In all these ways we made it clear to every 
American, and to every foreign nation, that 
we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders. 

These were measures to keep us at peace, 
And through all the years of war since 1935 
there has been no entanglement, and there 
will be no entanglement, 
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I believe those words heartened and 
comforted millions of fathers and moth- 
ers of American boys who were then ex- 
tremely apprehensive that, by reason of 
the course our Government was pursuing, 
together with the sweep of the war in 
Europe, this country would be drawn into 
the war; that our boys would be sent to 
fight, as happened in the first World War. 

Remember, these words of the Presi- 
dent that I have quoted were uttered long 
after the fall of France, long after Dun- 
kirk, and at a time when England was 
under devastating attacks from the air, 
and when Hitler’s armies were poised for 
invasion, and when the ability of Britain 
to withstand her fearful ordeal was in 
grave question. 

A few days later, almost on the eve of 
election, speaking in the city of Boston, 
in my on State, on October 30, the 
President declared—and I well recall his 
words: 


I have said this before, and I shall say it 
again and again: Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars. 


Now, I submit what is the difference 
between sending American boys in the 
uniform of the Army to the British Isles 
or as part of an expeditionary force on 
the Continent in an attempt to overthrow 
Hitler? What is the difference, I repeat, 
in sending American boys in Army uni- 
form on such a mission and the boys 
in the uniform of the American Navy 
into the combat zones around the British 
Isles, where naval war from the very be- 
ginning has been waged in undiminished 
intensity? 5 

General Sherman said: 

I am sick and tired of war. Its glory is all 
moonshine. It is only those who have never 
fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans 
of the -wounded, who cry aloud for blood, 
moe vengeance, more desolation, War is 
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I inquire, is war more hellish for our 
youth in the service of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps than in the service of the 
Army? During the months we have been 
discussing our relationship to the Euro- 
pean war, I have been unable to reconcile 
the sentiments in some quarters which 
loudly protest the sending of an expedi- 
tionary force to foreign lands, yet in the 
same breath, sanction the sacrifice of 
the lives of American youths in a shoot- 
ing war at sea. I ask, Are the lives of 
our youths in our first line of defense— 
the Navy—less previous than those of our 
youths in the last line of defense—the 
Army? 

It has been said by the advocates of the 
policy which the President has been pur- 
suing that his purpose was to accomplish 
the defeat of Hitler without America 
going to war. I do not challenge that 
statement. I think we may assume, in 
all fairness to the President, that he 
would desire to avoid the spilling of 
American blood if it could be avoided, but 
it is idle now to discuss what may have 
been the administration’s original pur- 
pose or original desire. Step by step we 
have moved into the war. This is now 
the last and, to my mind, the fateful step. 

My mind goes back to a remarkable 
and never-to-be-forgotten speech deliv- 
ered in this Chamber by the late Senator 
Borah on October 2, 1939, in opposition 
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to the resolution revising the neutrality 
law and lifting the arms embargo. He 
uttered words that in the light of events 
were truly prophetic. He said: 


Can we, under the program we are now 
adopting and our reasons for adopting it, 
stay off the battlefields of Europe with our 
young men? Having changed our laws and 
our policies in order that we may, as Openly 
and repeatedly declared, send there in aid of 
the Allies our arms, because of their urgent 
call, would we, can we, if the hour of greater 
need should occur, refuse to send our armies? 
Having put our hands to the plow and de- 
clared the reason therefor when the furrows 
are comparatively smooth, shall we turn back 
when we come to the roots and the stumps 
of impending defeat? The only way I see in 
which we can stay out of this war, having 
taken the first step for the reasons for which 
we are asked to take it, is for the war to end 
before we get in. 

Hearing and heeding the Macedonian cry 
for arms, will we, if a more critical hour 
should occur, turn a deaf ear to the Mace- 
donian cry for armies? When the belliger- 
ents tell us that these democracies, this 
civilization which we furnish arms to help 
preserve, are now on the verge of destruction, 
that arms and munitions are not sufficient 
to save the situation, will we deny them the 
use of manpower? 

Having acknowledged and declared the 
basis of the war, what will cash and carry 
amount to? When we are told, as we already 
have been told by military men of distinc- 
tion, that munitions will not do the job, that 
they must have men, what will we say? 


Reflecting upon the sentiments of that 
great statesman and transposing his 
words, will we, if a more critical hour 
should occur in the shooting naval war, 
turn a deaf ear to the Macedonian cry 
of the Navy for the assistance of our 
air force and then of our Army? If our 
Navy is not sufficient in the battle of the 
Atlantic, are we to deny the use of our 
Army whenever and wherever the mili- 
tary strategists call? Having acknowl- 
edged and declared that we intend to 
remove all the barriers we have raised 
heretofore to protect us against involve- 
ment in the European war, how can we, 
under the program we are now adopting 
and our reasons for adopting it, stay off 
the battlefields of Europe with our young 
men? 

I perceive no validity in the contention 
that events have outmoded the Neutrality 
Act. On the contrary, the Neutrality 
Act was passed in anticipation of the 
events that have since transpired and of 
the state of affairs that has now come to 
pass. 

If it be said that the Neutrality Act is 
already a dead letter, and that its repeal 
now by Congress would no more than give 
legal sanction to what has already in fact 
occurred, my answer is that if the policy 
enunciated by the Neutrality Act is in 
truth and good conscience the right pol- 
icy, then Congress for its part should not 
be a party to its breach and nullification. 

For those Members of Congress who are 
in favor of taking this country into war 
a vote to repeal what is left of the Neu- 
trality Act is the natural course to follow. 
But for those who still oppose the entry 
of this country into the war, for those who 
still hope and pray that America may 
escape, a vote to repeal or to nullify the 
Neutrality Act is indefensible. 
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Those who support the course now 
being followed by our Government with 
respect to our naval patrol of belligerent 
waters and the giving of safe conduct to 
contraband of war, and the orders to our 
Navy to hunt down and sink on sight Nazi 
warships under the claim that they are 
pirates, seek to justify it on the ground 
that we are but asserting our traditional 
right to freedom of the seas. 

The so-called ancient doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas, which was proclaimed 
by our Presidents in the early days of the 
Republic, concerned the right of mer- 
chant ships in time of peace and engaged 
in peaceful commerce to traverse the seas 
unmolested. The incidents which pre- 
cipitated these declarations of policy were 
the depredations of pirates off the Bar- 
bary coast—pirates in the true sense of 
the word, who were the highwaymen and 
bandits on the trade routes of the seas. 

Both John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son asserted the right of the United 
States and of any other governments to 
use the seas for peaceful commerce. 
Neither asserted the right of a nation to 
use the seas in time of war to supply one 
of the belligerents with munitions. 

To say that this century-old doctrine 


of freedom of the seas entitles this Nation 


or any nation, in time of war, to send 
contraband of war through combat 
waters, to one or more of the belligerents, 
is without a particle of historical founda- 


‘tion. It is a grotesque perversion of the 


panes principles of international 
W. 

When, during the Civil War, English 
merchant ships undertook to run our 
proclaimed blockade of the southern 
ports in order to bring munitions to the 
Confederacy and to take back southern 
cotton to Liverpool we did not admit 
their right to do so—we did not talk 
about freedom of the seas. 

There is a wide difference, obviously, 
between the free use of the seas for 
peaceful commerce, and the free use of 
the seas for war purposes. In wartime, 
all belligerents warn nonbelligerents that 
traffic in munitions, including foodstuffs, 
can be carried on only at their peril. 
Should the United States be attacked by 
Germany, this Government would be 
fully justified in closing the adjacent seas 
to Italy, and to any other nation which 
proposed to supply our enemy with con- 
traband of war. We should certainly not 
have admitted that Italy was justified by 
the doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 

The route along which munitions are 
transferred to a belligerent nation can 
be kept open only by force. If this is 
a correct interpretation of freedom of the 
seas, then the real meaning of the doc- 
trine is that in time of war the seas are 
open only to the strongest power, and 
closed to all others. Necessarily, then, 
the doctrine can be vindicated only by 
bloody war. 

To call the Nazi ships pirates does not 
alter the essential fact that every nation, 
from time immemorial, in time of war, 
has tried to cut off supplies from reach- 
ing the enemy, whether the supplies came 
by land or by sea or by air. To do so is 
not an act of piracy—it is an act of war. 

I do not propose to digress into a dis- 
cussion of the question of whether we 
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ought or ought not to send in American- 
flag ships food supplies to Belgium and 
France and other occupied countries of 
Europe where peoples are now starving, 
but I merely want to point out that we 
may not do so today except with the per- 
mission of Great Britain. 

Every shipment of any goods of any 
character whatsoever from an American 
port to any port must obtain a permit 
from Britain in order, as it is said, to 
insure that the British Navy will not im- 
pede its passage. 

Granting that Britain, in her war to 
the death with the Axis Powers, is war- 
ranted in pursuing this course as a means 
of cutting off any supplies to her oppo- 
nents, surely it is completely contradic- 
tory to the doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas that the proponents of this resolu- 
tion proclaim. 

I perceive no validity in the contention 
that if Congress sanctions the arming of 
merchant ships and goes a step further 
and repeals the prohibition against the 
entry of United States ships into war 
zones we are merely carrying out the 
principles and policy laid down in the 
Lease-Lend Act. The language of the 
Lease-Lend Act, during its consideration 
by Congress, was expressly amended so as 
not to authorize the transport of war 
materials by the United States. 

The joint resolution as reported pro- 
vided for the “transfer” of war materials 
to the democracies, but lest the word 
“transfer” should be taken to imply 
“transport,” an amendment was adopted 
adding the word “title,” so as to read 
“transfer of title” of materials to bel- 
ligerents—thus precluding any inference 
that Congress was authorizing their 
transport. 

The lease-lend bill did not alter the 
prohibition against the arming of Amer- 
ican ships, against the presence of these 
ships in the defined combat zones, and 
against the transport of “any passengers 
or any articles or materials to any bel- 
ligerent state” named as such by the 
President. 

There is another provision of the 
Lease-Lend Act which is of the greatest 
significance, a specific reaffirmation of 
the provisions of the 1939 Neutrality Act 
with respect to the entry of any American 
vessel into the combat zones. Mark you, 
this was the policy declared again by the 
Congress as late as March of this year. 

When the lease-lend bill was before 
Congress we were assured that it would 
not permit convoying. We were told 
time and again that convoys were not 
contemplated and that our ships would 
not be used for that purpose. The move 
to write into the lease-lend bill a specific 
and explicit prohibition of convoys was 
resisted on the ground that such a pro- 
hibition was superfluous; that such a pro- 
hibition implied a distrust of the Execu- 
tive; that such a prohibition was not 
germane to the bill with which we were 
dealing. 

The upshot of the matter was a cun- 
ningly phrased amendment offered by 
Chairman Btoom, of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in the House and ac- 
cepted by the Senate and which read as 
follows: 
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Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


Will anyone now deny that the opposi- 
tion to convoys was well grounded; that 
the sentiment of Congress and of the 
country was strongly opposed to convoys; 
and that the recitation on this subject 
in the lease-lend bill was taken as an 
expression of that opposition? 

Yet our ships have been engaged in 
convoying and have been ordered, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of Con- 
gress, by the President to hunt down and 
sink the ships of another nation with 
which we are not legally at war. 

I am opposed to taking this country 
into war. I am opposed to a course 
which makes our participation in the war 
inevitable. I am opposed to the hollow 
hypocrisy of repealing the substance of 
the Neutrality Act, while retaining its 
shadow. I shall not vote in favor of a 
resolution which, whatever its words, is 
tantamount to congressional assent to 
the waging of an undeclared war. 

I am in favor of all of the immense 
sacrifices that are involved in the vast 
program for the defense of America. I 
am in favor of building and maintaining 
a Navy so large and so powerful, both on 
the sea and in the air, as shall foredoom 
to failure any effort by any power or any 
combination of powers to invade Amer- 
ica. But I am not prepared to believe 
that the safety and the future of America 
depends upon the outcome of the present 
war in Europe, and I am frank to pro- 
claim that my paramount concern is 
with the security and future of my own 
country and the lives of our people, and 
I shall resolve every question with an 
eye to that single objective. 

Let us not deceive ourselves and let us 
not be a party to the deception of our 
people with the specious claim that the 
course which it is proposed that we now 
take, is designed to enhance the safety 
of America, and to diminish the pros- 
pects of our engagement in war. The 
truth is the exact contrary. 

This is not now a question of material 
resources. It is not now a question of 
dollars. It is not now a question of lease- 
lend. It is the stark and naked reality 
of war—total war—the giving of Ameri- 
can blood. 

Let us not appease our conscience with 
the shallow pretense that we are but de- 
fending ourselves from attack; that we 
are but responding to Nazi torpedoes and 
shell fire. Let us realize and let us admit 
that when we elect to pursue a course 
that means stepping into the line of fire, 
we are bound to be hit, f 

In conclusion, I am opposed to Amer- 
ica accepting unpredictable and, in my 
judgment, unnecessary risks of an un- 
known future, and of going unprepared 
into a war beyond the boundaries of the 
Western Hemisphere in anticipation of 
possibilities that may never eventuate, of 
fears that may never materialize. I am 
opposed to thrusting America into a 
precipice where suffering, sorrow, pov- 
erty, and death exist beyond human com- 
prehension. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with my vote upon the pending 
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resolution I desire to have the RECORD 
show that I have recently returned from 
the State of California where I discussed 
with many different individuals and 
groups the international issues which 
now engage our attention, and likewise 
what should be my own attitude upon 
the legislation now before this body. 

I must admit, Mr. President, that I 
was surprised by the unanimity of opin- 
ion among almost all kinds and classes 
of California citizens. I suppose I had 
more conferences with labor groups and 
labor leaders than with any Sther class. 
Mr. President, I am merely reciting the 
stark, simple fact when I say that every 
labor group and leader with whom I 
came in contact, without one exception, 
from the A. F. L., the C, I. O., and the 
brotherhoods alike, were fervently of the 
opinion that the present measure should 
be approved by Congress. An almost 
equally strong sentiment for the modifi- 
cation of the Neutrality Act was found 
among the farm, business, industrial, pro- 
fessional, and political groups with which 
I meet. As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my opinion that somewhere 
between 75 and 80 percent of the citizens 
of California desire their senatorial rep- 
resentatives to vote for this measure. 

I deeply appreciate the solemnity of 
the vote we are about to cast. I listened 
with deep sympathy to the eloquent and 
moving plea just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH], and I have read the pow- 
erful and persuasive arguments which 
have been made on both sides of this 
vital issue in the Senate of the United 
States. 

I desire to make one further comment 
in relation to the plea just made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that among 
the citizens of California with whom I 
talked were many who had a son or more 
than one son already in the armed forces 
of the United States. As a matter of fact, 
I talked with several citizens of Califor- 
nia who are themselves already wearing 
the uniform of their country. 

So, Mr. President, while other Sena- 
tors may differ with me as to the obliga- 
tion of a member of a legislative body, 
believing, as I do, that it is my imperative 
duty to represent the will and the wish of 
the people of my State, I shall cast an 
affirmative vote upon the legislation 
which is now before the Senate. 

While there was no uncertainty in my 
own mind as to the attitude of my people 
upon the legislation which engages our 
attention, I was glad to find corrobora- 
tion for my own investigation in the 
Gallup poll, published in the Washington 
Post of today, November 5, which shows 
that in the State of California on the 
question of the desire of the people of 
California to send ships to Britain, 67 
percent were for it, 26 percent voted “no,” 
and 7 percent voted “undecided.” Those 
figures indicate that about 70 percent of 
the people of California, who had an 
opinion, desired the Congress to take the 
solemn and fateful step of sending into 
belligerent waters our own merchant 
ships carrying munitions to Great Brit- 
ain and her allies. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. President, I repeat I can do 
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nothing but represent the people of my 

State and express their overwhelming 

125 and wish upon the pending legisla- 
on. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent of this body that I may 
extend my remarks by adding thereto, 
immediately following what I am now 
saying, a statement made by me before 
the subcommittee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee considering Senate 
Resolution 152 on September 23, 1941; 
a radio speech which I recently delivered 
in the State of California on October 26, 
as well as the Gallup poll to which I have 
referred. The two statements which I 
am asking to have made a part of the 
record express at greater length my own 
particular concern and opinion as to the 
possibilities of the action we are taking 
and how profoundly we may be affected 
in our own destinies by what we are naw 
doing. If there is no objection, Mr, 
President, I now ask that the documents 
to which I have referred be admitted to 
the Record as a part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, permission is granted, 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SHERIDAN DOWNEY 
BEPORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER SENATE 
RESOLUTION 152 


GENTLEMEN: You have convened this com- 
mittee to investigate one of the greatest 
industries in California, and as a servant 
of that State I am naturally concerned in 
the process and the result of your research. 
But because your inquiry bears not only upon 
the affairs of one business but upon a prin- 
ciple vital to our democracy—the principle 
of free speech—I am concerned as a citizen 
no less than as a Senator, for our Bill of 
Rights is a common heritage, and its zealous 
preservation is an obligation which rests 
upon us all. 

Freedom of expression is the steel frame 
supporting our democratic structure. One 
fieck of rust will not cause the metal to 
disintegrate and the edifice to crumble. But 
rust, once it corrodes our shining steel, may 
spread until we abandon the structure into 
which we have poured so much of our toll, 
our blood, our vision. 

For these reasons we should be wary of 
using the ill-defined term of “propaganda” 
as an excuse for censorship or harassing 
investigation. We are all of us. humanly 
prone to regard the dicta of the opposition 
as plain propaganda, and our own dicta as 
unvarnished data. It was with recognition 
of this fallibility of man, and with suspicion 
of any absolute definition of truth, that the 
founders of this country insisted upon the 
right of every man to come by his own truth, 
and to state it to his fellow men with 
impunity. 

I believe that this same democratic guar- 
anty covers such forms of expression as the 
moving pictures. I believe that the producers 
of these pictures share the same privilege 
with editors, soap-box orators, radio commen- 
tators, clergymen—yes, even Sonators—the 
privilege of airing their own views in their 
own way on problems of public concern, 
No Senator can control the kind of publicity 
that the movies may produce; nor can movie 
moguls find a national sounding board on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

But while I believe that the motion-picture 
producers possess the privilege of free speech 
‘like the rest of us, I am convinced that they 
have availed themselves of it with modera- 
tion—somewhat astonishing it seems to me, 
if we compare it with the tide of publicity 
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now flooding out in every newspaper, on every 
air wave, at every street corner, and in the 
Congress of the United States. Specifically, I 
feel that a combing of films distributed 
in recent years has failed signally to reveal 
any such insidious propaganda for war as 
has been, I think, too lightly alleged. 

I can speak upon this with some authority. 
I am an inveterate movie goer, and I think I 
have seen most, if not all, of the pictures 
which have been mentioned here as evidence. 
And my attention has been about equally di- 
vided between the screen and the audience. 
If the showing of Man Hunt, Land of Liberty, 
I Married a Nazi, Sergeant York, Dive Bomber, 
Escape, or The Mortal Storm incited in the 
spectators any discernible fervor for inter- 
vention which they had not brought with 
them, then I must be both blind and deaf. 
Take Man Hunt as an example. The audi- 
ence was moved, certainly. Who could fail 
to be moved by Walter Pidgeon's great por- 
trayal of a decent and scrupulous human 
being awakening to the peril of an unserupu- 
lous world force? But is that the result of 
propaganda, or is it simply the instinctive 
and indigenous reaction of Americans to the 
Nazi menace, and a sympathetic identification 
with its victims? 

Indeed, I believe that what is true of this 
film is true of all of its type; that the an- 
tipathy of the audience to nazi-ism evoked 
the film, not vice versa. The opinion was 
there—any Gallop poll for years back will 
reveal that. And the movies reacted to 
their public, not the public to its movies. 

If propaganda be stretched (as it all too 
often is) to mean the strong expression of 
one's views, with the hope of convincing one's 
fellows, then we are all guilty of it 10 times 
a day, and so is the movie industry. And I 


‘ask you, what else should we expect of any 


free medium of expression, if it be healthy 
and not anemic, if it be not craven but with 
the courage of its own convictions? Should 
we expect Hollywood to turn its back upon 
the reality of our world and plunge into an 
unrelieved mist of fantasy? Should it ig- 
nore the chaos and the strife and the tragedy 
of the world we live in and devote itself ex- 
clusively to musical comedy, boy-meets-girl 
plots, and horse operas? Heaven knows, that 
is a sufficiently prevalent tendency not to 
need encouragement from the United States 
Senate. 

The Great Dictator has been cited before 
the committee as an instance of propaganda. 
Well, loosely defined, it is propaganda. Un- 
doubtedly it reflects the ideas of its famous 
producer, Mr. Chaplin, and it does seek to 
persuade one that dictators are not all that 
they claim to be, But surely, if the picture 
had a fault it was not that it made too dark 
a picture of foreign rulers, but one too 
light; it made comedy out of world tragedy. 
For at the time that film was made we 
thought it still possible to laugh at what 
dictators do; today we can only weep at what 
they have done. 

But perhaps it is the peroration of Mr. 
Chaplin’s film which irks some critics of the 
industry. In it he made a plea for peace, 
for the end of tyranny, and the realization of 
the modest desires of the little men of all 
nations. Is this propaganda for interven- 
tion? If so, then I am an interventionist— 
and I assure you I am not, despite my de- 
fense of those who may be and who may 
want to express their opinions. 

Let my position on this matter be clear: 
I defend the right of any man or group of 
men to urge this country to intervention or 
to isolation; to go to war or to stay out of it. 
My own view of our crisis is unchanged. I 
believe that we have neither the power nor 
the will to impose our kind of peace upon 
the world by force of arms. I believe that 
any such crusade ‘will finally fail and we will 
return to the New World disillusioned and 
despairing of world-wide salvation through 
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our leadership and sacrifice. But if a major- 
ity of the American people decide upon such 
a venture, I will serve their purpose with as 
much strength as is in me, but, I confess, 
with a reluctant and unhappy heart. 

That I may not be misunderstood, I want 
to reaffirm my declaration made at the time 
I voted for the lend-lease bill: That I believe 
the American people by solemn obligation of 
honor are committed to support and assist 
Great Britain by every material resource 
short of war—and, let me emphasize, I mean 
short of war. Likewise, too, I am persuaded 
that we must continue to build and main- 
tain the most potent military power that we 
can here in the Western World. I recognize, 
also, that President Roosevelt has been se- 
lected by a majority of the American voters 
to guide our international policy in this 
period of dreadful strain and chaos, and in 
my official conduct I shall give due consider- 
ation to that important fact. 

Frankly, gentlemen, it strikes me that the 
committee is focusing its inquiry in the 
wrong direction. The world is on fire, and 
because a few pale shadows of its conflagra- 
tion flicker for a moment or two on the 
screen which is Hollywood, you seek to throw 
cold water on California. You pursue an 
illusion. The blaze is in Europe and Asia, 
not in my State; the propaganda you seek 
for is history itself: the flery unrolling of 
events across the seas; the tumbling into 
ruins of old civilizations. If you cannot put 
out the fire there, how can you hope to pre- 
vent its reflection here? 

The potent propaganda is not movies about 
Hitler; it is Hitler himself—his words and his 
deeds. The record—the bare, factual record— 
of this man is what conditions the mind of 
America toward hatred of Nazidom, not any 
ephemeral shadows of Europe's Armageddon. 
What movie genius could produce so fierce 
a piece of anti-Nazi propaganda as Hitler has 
himself brought forth in Mein Kampf? What 
script could arouse our animosity toward his 
philosophy as surely as the simple chart of 
Nazi conquest—the torn-up treaties, the in- 
vaded and subjugated countries, the destruc- 
tion of millions of homes and the families 
that loved them, the cancerlike spread of 
concentration camps and slave labor from 
one end of Europe to another? No; the facts 
themselves make propaganda pale. 

Voltaire said in despair of another age: 
“Vice no longer pays to virtue even the hom- 
age of hypocrisy.” But surely no age ex- 
hibited that more clearly than this one. 
With appalling brutal frankness Hitler has 
glorified all the unhappy doctrines of Machia- 
velli and added his own terrifying touches. 
He boasts his belief in consistent lying, con- 
demns honesty, endorses slavery, and revels 
in bloody racial persecution. Integrity, jus- 
tice—all the spiritual values to which tyrants 
of former times at least paid lip service—he 
openly derides; never has there been loosed 
on this earth an evil force so fully conscious 
of itself, so impervious to the ordinary re- 
straints of decent civilization. Hitler and 
his armies of destruction are nihilism brought 
to terrible incarnation. 

In the face of this reality, which oppresses 
the mind of every American, whether he has 
ever seen a movie or not, it is idle, certainly, 
to single out the motion-picture industry as 
a force in the molding of public opinion. 
Without a doubt the movies are potentially 
a powerful instrument of political expression; 
no one could or would gainsay that. But in 
my opinion no convincing evidence can be 
presented showing that their influence in de- 
termining our people's attitudes toward other 
nations has been anything but negligible. y 

Even, however, if it could be proved that 
the 'motion-picture industry were attempt- 
ing to push our citizens toward attitudes 
essentiaily alien to their natures, there would 
still remain insuperable difficulties in cen- 
soring such efforts. In the last analysis, who 
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can censor but the Government, or some 
agency of it? And is the answer to private 
propaganda Government propaganda under 
the cloak of censorship? Surely, this could 
mean only an aggravation of our tendency 
toward centralizing governmental power— 
and a death blow to our individual liberties 
of expression. I ask this committee, if it 
should deny to Mr. Chaplin the right to de- 
cide whether or not The Great Dictator 
should be dispiayed, to whom would the right 
of decision be given? Should the control 
be passed to a censor appointed by the 
President, by Congress, or would the Gov- 
ernors and legislatures of the several States 
be empowered to act? 

No, even if the motion-picture industry— 
or the press or radio, for that matter— 
should abuse its freedom of expression, I 
say, “Let us have abuse rather than abroga- 
tion; let us have license rather than limita- 
tion.” If the byproducts of free speech be 
distortion and defamation, still let us en- 
dure them and count ourselves to have the 
better bargain. Even when some abuse 
our sacred freedom, to indulge that fearful 
phobia, that despicabie sin against our com- 
mon humanity—anti-Semitism—still would it 
be better to have than ancient falsehood 
proclaimed and destroyed, as it must be, 
rather than risk the suppression of truth 
itself. 

I base my belief in that choice in the 
conviction of democratic men that, given a 
fair field, truth can hold its own against 
any number of lies, And I believe we still 
have that fair field. Colonel Lindbergh, 
certain distinguished Senators, and other 
public figures, for example, are granted the 
freest pubiicity in their attacks upon the 
administration’s foreign policy, in the news- 
papers, the radio, and—I might add—the 
newsreels. 

We are, in any event, apt to overestimate 
the power of any one medium of expression, 
forgetting that the others often act as checks 
and balances upon it, and forgetting, too, the 
Tundamental power of the facts to get them- 
selves heard, exchanged, and digested, regard- 
less of press, radio, or screen. 

You will recall that President Roosevelt 
in his campaign in 1936 was opposed by prob- 
ably 80 percent of the organs of national 
publicity. The case against him was ably 
and strenuously presented. A vast volume of 
propaganda swept the land for his opponent. 
But the American people, weighing, consider- 
ing, analyzing, denied the validity of over- 
whelming propaganda and elected Franklin 
Roosevelt for his second term. I, myself, 
have confidence in the information and in- 
telligence of the American people—and you 
gentlemen should, too. I am content to let 
our people sift the false from the true. I am 
not disturbed if inaccuracies and distortions 
may sweep the land in this critical period. 
The verdict will safely be rendered by our 
Nation and our voters. 

It may be charged that the domination of 
film production by a few companies has re- 
sulted in a monopolistic situation, and that 
this cannot offer the same possibilities of 
diversity of opinion as a more competitive 
condition. .Let me ask, if 500 men control 
an industry, are they to have the right to 
free speech; but if the operation of a business 
is by 50 men, are they to be denied protection 
of the Bill of Rights? 

Is there any law giver who could aptly 
frame a statute stripping from a monopolist 
his fundamental human rights, any judge 
who could administer such a measure? 

Would anyone claim that if the number of 
movie ucers were doubled or trebled and 
competition increased, that there would be 
any substantial change in the films being 
produced? I understand that in some small 
theaters in the United States pictures preach- 
ing Nazi philosophy are being shown. But 
with 90 percent of our people energetically 
opposed to German conquests, can we expect 
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the number of the theaters exulting in a 
triumphant Nazi tyranny to be of large 
number? 

Almost every large American industry is 
now involved in the complications of the 
antitrust law. The movie producers are no 
exception. Their cases are now being re- 
viewed by the Department of Justice. I 
think it will be difficult for this committee, 
however plausible its argument, to convince 
the American people that it can justly de- 
velop this investigation into a monopoly 
inquiry. For this committee to raise the mo- 
nopoly question as an apparent inducement 
of the movie industry to submit to its censor- 
ship can lead only to national misunder- 
standing. I hope I may be permitted to urge 
upon its members to avoid placing itself in 
this ambiguous position. 

And I am likewise convinced that any 
attempt to secure data on the foreign mar- 
kets of movie companies—on the birthplaces 
of movie leaders—cannot be justified before 
the bar of American public opinion. Such 
collateral inquiries can be relevant only if 
we intend to forbid, to the foreign-born 
citizen, his freedom of expression—to deny 
to the American business leader whose genius 
has developed a market abroad the right to 
express himself on international issues. 

Have we the right to take from any of 
our citizens because they were born abroad 
the fundamental human rights enjoyed by 
the rest of us, while we are the recipients of 
their scientific learning and energy and their 
genius? One of such citizens, Mr. Knudsen, 
is now Director of the Office of Production 
Management. Would the condition of his 
birth and entry into the United States deny 
him the right to freely exercise his freedom 
of expression in this international crisis, 
while he is performing great deeds of mana- 
gerial skill for the preservation and defense 
of the rest of us? 

Surely, if we cannot have faith in an un- 
trammeled freedom of expression for all our 
citizens, wherever born, however far-flung 
their enterprises; if we yield to the fear that 
our democratic heritage can be wiped out 
of our minds and hearts by a flickering propa- 
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are weak, indeed. On the contrary, if in 
this time of national decision we affirm our 
confidence in the soundness of our people’s 
judgment, by refusing to limit the free flow 
of expression from whomsoever it may come, 
then we are making clear and real and shin- 
ing the precious human rights we shall, pray 
God, ever defend. 
RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY, OF 
CALIFORNIA, OVER COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, OCTOBER 26, 1941 


Ladies and gentlemen, today I ask you to 
consider with me the economic byproducts of 
our military program—byproducts which, in 
my opinion, will ultimately affect our own 
civilization more vitally than the outcome of 
the European war. 

No one, I believe, can precisely foresee the 
ultimate effect of what we are now doing, 
but certainly America will never return to 
the economic conditions of the twenties nor 
to the doldrums of the thirties. Whether 
we shall streamline our democratic economy 
and remain freemen, or yield our initiative to 
a dictatorship, remains to be seen. Whether 
we shall see our Nation engulfed in revolu- 
tionary violence or shall happily and by 
orderly processes accommodate ourselves to 
novel, gigantic, and dynamic forces only 
time will reveal, but I am confident that our 
destiny rests in our own will; that we can by 
prudent planning preserve freedom and by 
energetic action lay the foundat on of a finer 
civilization. 

Tt is my opinion that in California we shall 
feel the stress and turbulence of social con- 
vulsions more than anywhere else in the 
Union. The variegated resources of this 
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State, the quality and energy of our people— 
all these will complicate the difficulties that 
lie ahead, But if our problems are success- 
fully dealt with, then in this State of endless 
beauty and boundless wealth we shall have 
the opportunity to establish an empire of 
unsurpassed glory and security. 

It is my hope that our people will be aroused 
to an understanding of the mighty forces, 
now gathering momentum, that will pro- 
foundly affect, for good or ill, the lives of 
everyone of us. And it is my hope and pro- 
posal that the people of California will act 
to create a commission of its citizens, chosen 
from the different groups of the State, which 
will be given the power to investigate and to 
assist in the solution of the many difficulties 
that will soon weigh heavily upon us. 

That I may be clearly understocd let me 
emphasize that my remarks in no way indi- 
cate any opposition to our defense program. 
For many years I have been committed to 
strong military preparation—a two-ocean 
navy, an army sufficient to defend the New 
World, and most of all, an air force which 
alone would have the power to protect the 
Western Hemisphere against any foreign ag- 
gressor. Yes, in a world aflame with war and 
brutality, all of us, I assume, are for maxi- 
mum military preparedness. 

At present, military disbursements are 
running about a billion a month, within a 
year they will be double that, and before 2 
years they will attain a yearly rate of at least 
$40,000,000,000. Such vast expenditures for 
nonconsumable goods can hardly lead to 
anything except a steadily increasing infia- 
tion. To a degree, such inflation may be 
checked by Government action, but present 
signs point to an ultimate increase of at 
least 25 to 50 percent in the cost of living. 

While this condition will weigh heavily on 
all persons with small, fixed incomes, it will 
strike with cruel effect at the third of cur 
people now near the border line of subsist- 
ence and poverty. In effect, one-quarter or 
one-half their scanty incomes may be taken 
from them to help support our military pro- 
gram. While our well-to-do will be heavily 
taxed, and materially affected by the inflation, 
it will be our already underprivileged who 
will feel its cruelest impact. 

Controversial results will accompany the 
inflation through the inevitable struggle of 
labor groups to advance wages with the ad- 
vancing cost of living, and by the effort of 
the farmer to secure or hold an increased 
price for his crop—an increase which, inci- 
dentally, in my opinion, is not only justified 
but sorely needed to redeem agriculture from 
the unhappy condition in which it has been 
involved for the past many years. 

Twenty-five or fifty billions spent annually 
for arms production will do something more 
than inflate the cost of living; it will inflate 
the national debt. Just what figure it may 
reach no one knows, but that its growth will 
be rapid and continuous during this emer- 
gency is most certain. I am confident that 
if the true nature of a national deficit is ac- 
curately comprehended and rationally dealt 
with, it need not prove a calamity, but, 
contrariwise, if improperly considered and 
approached, it may well develop destructive 
aspects. Under its ominous and growing 
shadows public credit may wither and die, 
and our banks and insurance companies, the 
great holders of Government bonds, may be 
ruinously affected. 

The gigantic military machine we are just 
beginning to build is hungry for a myriad of 
materials—nickel, steel, aluminum, tin, rub- 
ber, magnesium, and copper are among the 
most important. The sources to supply these 
are being enlarged as rapidly as possible, but, 
nevertheless, there is a steadily growing lack 
of necessary supplies for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Under these conditions, the Govern- 
ment is rationing commodities, with the re- 
sult that tens of thousands of the smaller 
businesses of th? Nation are faced with de- 
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struction. Opinions differ widely upon the 
extent of the casualties that priorities will 
produce among American businessmen, but 
there is little doubt that rationing will pro- 
foundly affect our society, and the ablest 
brains, both of the Nation and of the State, 
should be seeking relief for American citizens 
who have been and will be damaged by the 
— of their plants or the loss of their 
obs. 

Yes; inflation, national debt, and priorities 
will inflict upon our economy and cur people 
& multitude of ills of greater or lesser degree, 
But beyond them, at the end of this war 
boom, when the rising tide of military em- 
ployment shall swiftly ebb, He the rocks and 
quicksands of unemployment. To understand 
how hazardous our condition may then be- 
come only a few facts need be recited. 

In 1939 our national income was less than 
seventy billions. Today, under the pressure 
of Federal spending, its annual rate ap- 
proaches ninety billions and steadily in- 
creases. If we continue to release the pur- 
chasing power for maximum production, I 
have no doubt that within 3 or 4 years we 
will, at present price levels, reach one hun- 
dred and twenty-five billions. Such a na- 
tional income would necessitate very gen- 
eral employment except in age groups above 
60. Many millions of new workers would be 
siphoned into industrial production. I have 
no doubt that annually during this emer- 
gency there will be close to a million young 
Americans newly entering the labor market 
beyond the death and withdrawals of other 
workers. We have had three or four million 
workers on the farms beyond the needs of 
agriculture which steadily increases its effi- 
clency. Thus the rural backlog of labor will 
provide millions of factory employees who 
will never again be needed on the farms of 
their fathers. Millions of women will enter 
employment in lieu of men diverted into the 
armed forces or into new jobs. Probably 
multitudes of Negro Americans will find fac- 
tory employment and assist in stepping up 
military production. Yes; all these will adapt 
their lives and fortunes to their newly won 
positions. How hazardous those positions 
will be at the end of this war boom. And 
how much in jeopardy tens of millions of 
other jobholders besides them. 

The power of war expenditures will not 
only draw into the labor market tens of 
millions of new job holders, it will likewise 
accelerate the increasing efficiency of labor 
itself. During the last 20 years the produc- 
tive capacity of a factory worker has more 
than doubled. It may be expected, labor 
efficiency will double again in the next dec- 
ade, for our defense program will more and 
more stimulate technology to an ever-ex- 
panding and miraculous fertility, and will 
hasten an era of technical progress far sur- 
passing anything existing today. 

I have no doubt that if this war boom lasts 
another 3 years, our productive power will 
be so enhanced that the national income of 
1939—that is seventy billions—could be pro- 
duced with 25,000,000 fewer workers than 
would be then employed. And should the 
dizzy downward spiral of unemployment carry 
us to the Hoover level of 1932, I have no 
doubt we would drop through all restraints 
into the abyss of chaos and revolution. Even 
breadlines of from fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five million idle might strain our social struc- 
ture to the breaking point. 

When this emergency will end, no one can 
intelligently guess. It may last 1 year or 3 
or 5 or 10—but end it will some day, and the 
longer its duration the more dangerous will 
be the crisis at its end. When the end does 
come, if we are not prepared against that 
day, investments, both private and govern- 
mental, will slump off abruptly, savings will 
stagnate, purchasing power congeal, goods 
accumulate unsold, and the machinery of 
production and distribution will grind not 
too slowly to a stop, 
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Upon the primary economic crisis of this 
technological era will be imposed the sec- 
ondary crisis generated by the end of the 
war boom; the political consequences may 
well be appalling. 

It is worse than futile to rely upon some 
vague fund of patriotism to sustain us in 
the crisis to come. We shall be battered by 
forces not to be turned aside by ponderous 
platitudes, by flag waving, or by patriotic quo- 
tations, If we are not able at that time to 
meet economic disaster with an economic 
plan, we shall go under. Men do not live by 
bread alone, but neither do they live long 
without it. And when the breadlines begin 
to lengthen, the premium men set upon 
political peace may seem too high a price to 
pay for poverty. As the contracting econ- 
omy seriously contract their lives, they will 
strike out desperately, despairingly, and with 
little discrimination. 

Such are the unhappy possibilities of post- 
war America. Possibilities that will never 
eventuate if we act intelligently and de- 
cisively against the causes that might other- 
wise produce them. 

Turn now from the national arena to our 
own State of California. Since I have been 
in the Senate and have learned more and 
more of my State, the greater has become my 
pride in the mighty achievements of its peo- 
ple. In farming, education, government, 
finance, business, manufacturing, in the 
sciences, and in the arts, California leaders 
have shown an ability, energy, and imagina- 
tive quality of the very highest order. 

Our highway engineers rank highest in the 
Nation; our roads are unsurpassed; our pub- 
lic institutions and governmental agencies 
are among the very best. Fine hotels, su- 
perior auto courts, the best service stations 
in the Nation, great stores, magnificent 
movie houses, world-noted restaurants—all 
these are found everywhere in this State of 
wealth and beauty that is unequaled any- 
where in this wide, wide world. 

But though it may be consoling for us to 
reflect upon the myriad wonders of this great 
empire, it is more important to determine 
how hazardous our position may become with 
the ending of our military expansion. 

California leads the Nation in the develop- 
ment of the aircraft industry, and 2 years ago 
when our Government realized the necessity 
of creating a vast air force our factories were 
given the go-ahead signal, and a huge expan- 
sion has been steadily proceeding. 

Today the industry is giving employment 
in southern California to 250,000 workers. 
Within 2 years these will probably exceed 
600,000, when we will have close to a million 
and a half of our people directly dependent 
upon this one defense enterprise. While the 
post-war period will provide some employ- 
ment in civilian airplane industry, only a de- 
lusive optimism will count upon that to ma- 
terlally help Los Angeles when the hour of 
reckoning finally comes. The Government 
is promoting elsewhere in the United States 
other aircraft factories and this condition 
alone may ultimately place the entire indus- 
try of this coast in a most hazardous position. 

We are now spending huge sums here on 
shipbuilding, airfields, cantonments, defense 
housing, and a multitude of minor projects. 
At the top of our arms effort over 1,000,000 
workers will be employed in this State in de- 
fense projects with at least 3,000,000 of our 
people directly dependent on their earnings. 

Our farmers, after years of difficulty, see 
prosperity ahead, but if a recession sweeps 
this land, California growers will be caught 
in another tragic disaster. Our crops are 
largely sold outside this State, and a shrink- 
ing national income would create havoc 
among our agriculturists. 

Many thousands of workers are pouring 
into California monthly, and their presence 
here will help swell the army of the idle 
whenever a depression comes, 
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These factors will all combine to spell dis- 
aster for California in the coming years un- 
less means are prepared to meet their de- 
structive tendency. 

Let me now speak upon another condition 
in California which to me is most disheart- 
ening. I have now spent 3 years in Washing- 
ton. They have not been happy ones, be- 
cause Over my desk every day have come the 
anguished cries of California citizens seeking 
and denied the simple right to work. 

Recently I was appointed chairman of a 
special Senate committee to investigate 
pensions, and a bleak condition, indeed, was 
revealed among the older people of America. 
Conditions in some States are so sad as to 
sicken the heart, and even here in California, 
we have no reason to take any pride in our 
treatment of the aged. 

Let me recite to you a tragic statistical 
story. Only one person in 10 on reaching 
the age of retirement has a sufficient com- 
petency. The other 90 percent are cast on 
the precarious support of relatives or public 
charity. Do I hear someone saying that those 
who do not save are not entitled to decent 
social assistance? Let us see. More than 
half our people never have wages sufficient 
for any savings. Families cannot decently 
exist on $500 or a thousand dollars a year, 
and any savings from such incomes are to- 
tally impossible. Oh, yes; some of our more 
fortunate citizens have tried to save and 
desperately. And a few of them have suc- 
ceeded. But not most of them. Why not? 
Well, the tragic record shows that almost 
every American family is visited with dis- 
aster of one kind or another every 5 or 10 
years. Yes; millions of families have faith- 
fully accumulated and then unemployment, 
sickness, injury, business failure, or other 
calamity has wiped out the patient h 
of years. The panic of 1929 destroyed the 
competency of tens of millions of frugal 
workers whose toil had largely builded this 
great empire. Today they are the unhappy 
victims of that great catastrophe for which 
1 had not the slightest personal responsi- 

ty. 

Consider now a few more drear figures, 
Factories prefer workers 21 to 25 years of age. 
They will seldom newly employ a man over 
30. And Heaven help the unfortunate past 
45 who is cast into the cold and bitter world 
of unemployment. 

Defense expansion will for a time assist 
people of middle age in securing work, but 
after this crisis has passed, their condition 
will be more critical than ever. But defense 
jobs are not materially improving the 
chances of those past 60, and their insecurity 
is plainly seen in the fact that almost two 
out of three who are working at 45, and at 
60 are still seeking work, are unable to find 
it. And note this tragic fact: Almost one- 
half of those past 60 who are working are 
earning less than $30 monthly. Need I sug- 
gest the world of insecurity and despair in- 
herent in those facts? 

Our senate pension commission has recom- 
mended that the Federal Government pay a 
pension allowance of $30 monthly to all re- 
tired citizens past 60 without any means test. 
I should like to make clear that $30 was 
recommended, not because any members of 
the commission deemed it sufficient, but 
only because we believed there is no possi- 
bility of securing a larger amount at this 
time. We were of the opinion that the aboli- 
tion of the means test, the reduction of the 
age limit to 60, and some increase in the 
Federal payment would constitute a notable 
pension victory in this critical period, 

It is my hope that the people of California 
will at once carry onward the torch of hu- 
manity by an improvement in our State pen- 
sion law. Great groups of our people between 
60 and 65 are trapped in that dreadful period 
when they are too old to work and too young 
for a pension. Their condition is desperate, 
and any people of Christian principles should 
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not allow it to longer continue; certainly 
not a people aspiring to the moral leadership 
of the world. And I hope California, in con- 
junction with the Government, will soon pro- 
vide a pension for those past 60 of $60 
monthly without the sad means test that 
robs life of dignity and worth. 

It is my conviction that in the post-war 
period that lies ahead our society, if it would 
survive, must find means to provide for every 
individual who is s*ill employable, the op- 
portunity of just employment; that for our 
citizens whose work is done and whose serv- 
ices are no longer wanted social provision 
must be made. Thus, into our basic laws two 
new rights must be written—the right to 
work and the right to decent retirement. 

As I have said, it is my hope that Call- 
fornia voters will establish a commission of 
its citizens whose duty it will be not only to 
provide against post-war collapse, but like- 
wise that such commission shall be charged 
with the duty of assuring our citizens the 
right of work and the right of adequate re- 
tirement, And I solemnly say to those who 
want this free economy to survive that if 
those rights shall not be assured to our 
people the existence of free enterprise itself 
will be endangered. 

In one emergency after another our people 
have endured danger and disaster with forti- 
tude. But the coming crisis will be the 
more insidious because it will demand some~ 
thing beyond courage or energy—the imagi- 
native understanding of our modern world, 
a world of dynamic change and potential 
abundance. To prepare against a foreign foe 
will not be sufficient; in our own land we 
must take the initiative on a wider front, in 
a more hazardous conflict. We must make 
great plans, based on great visions, and carry 
them through to the end. 

If increasing military production should 
bring to us the understanding that our econ- 
omy can be made to function at high ca- 
pacity, for peace needs as well as war, then 
we could expect a future fully utilizing our 
abundance in the service of men—a future 
which for the first time in recorded history 
could use all the latent genius of its peo- 

e * * unblighted by poverty, pre- 
ventable disease, racial or religious discrimi- 
nation. 

Such a future is a dream only if we make 
it so. For it is ourselves who keep it vision- 
ary. We have been concentrating our efforts, 
with amazing success, at holding back this 
future. We waste the wealth of our farms, 
we let our machines rust, we permit the skill 
of our workers to decay. Only in war are 
we able to employ our idle men and money. 
Our mounting military production, stimu- 
lated by our defense needs, is making the 
contrast between what we could produce and 
what we have been producing the more fan- 
tastic, the more intolerable, the more tragic. 

But this cannot long continue. We are 
fast approaching a crossroads where we shall 
either turn into a depression deeper than 
any we have yet endured, or go forward to 
an ever-widening prosperity. The war 
boom—war itself—will not long postpone our 
decision as to which path we are to take. 

Historians, looking back upon this period 
may write of us: “Here was their chance. For 
the first time in the long struggle of man- 
kind, they had so complete a mastery of 
their physical world that they could at once 
banish their poverty and remake the world 
they lived in. Here was their golden, their 
unique opportunity, not to put up with the 
miserable makeshifts of other generations, 
but to remodel their environment in the 
image of their heart’s desire.” 

And what will the historians write after 
those words? Will they record that we ac- 
cepted our opportunity? Will they note this 
decision as the initial act of a new civiliza- 
tion arising in the Western Hemisphere? Or 
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will they recite that in the post-war pericd 
America, denying a lofty destiny, commenced 
its downward plunge to a century of depres- 
sion, strife, and tyranny. 

If free government can triumph in this 
Nation, if freemen can destroy poverty, it 
will bring results far beyond the borders of 
our own land, 

Utilizing the power of a miraculous econ- 
omy, we can make this Nation invulnerable, 
with not only “liberty and justice for all” 
but economic security as well. Tapping the 
tremendous productive potential that we pos- 
sess, we can throw a ring of fire and steel 
around the Americas that will beat off all 
invaders, however powerful. 

On the economic side we can set our west- 
ern fortress upon a rock of enduring pros- 
perity. Secure in our fundamental rights 
from the strife of class against class and race 
against race, we will face the world as a united 
people, equipped with greater weapons, re- 
sources, and solidarity than any nation on 
earth, 

By the example of our own strength and 
righteousness we will give courage to believers 
in freedom wherever they may be, For if we 
can show the Old World that the New has 
found in free democracy, not in fettered dic- 
tatorship, the answer to the riddle of pov- 
erty, then we shall have inspired in the hearts 
of freedom-loving men everywhere a hope and 
a courage that no ty-ant, however mighty, 
can destroy. 

Difficulties may confront us in the transi- 
tion from a complex of poverty to an age of 
abundance, difficulties of mutual understand- 
ing and agreement. But let us face them with 
the certainty that we can break through 
every difficulty to the mastery and rational 
use of the mighty forces we ourselves have 
created. And, finally, 1r us go forward with 
the determined purpose to write into the basic 
laws of this State and Nation two new fun- 
damental Christian rights—the right of 
every person to an opportunity to work, the 
right of every retired worker to decent and 
dignified security, 


[From the Washington Post of November 5, 
1941] 


THE GALLUP POLL 


(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 


Princeton, N. J., November 4.—Public sen- 
timent in favor of changing the Neutrality 
Act increased sharply during the final week 
of October. The shift in opinion is reflected 
in the results of the latest institute poll of 
the Nation on the Neutrality Act issue during 
the period October 22 to November 1—a pe- 
riod in which the Neutrality Act was vigor- 
ously debated in Congress and in which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt addressed the Nation to pro- 
claim that shooting has started. 

The results of the latest poll, when com- 
pared to previous studies, show a 9-point rise 
since mid-October in sentiment throughout 
the country for the arming of merchant ships, 
and a 7-point rise in the percentage favoring 
a change in the Neutrality Act to permit 
American ships to enter the war zone. 

The trend of sentiment follows: 


“Should the Neutrality Act be changed to 


permit American merchant ships to be 
armed?” 


Unde- 


Yes No cided 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
72 21 7 
F 8¹ 14 5 

“Should the Neutrality Act be changed to 


permit American merchant ships with Amer- 
ican crews to carry war materials to Britain?” 
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Changes in sentiment were particularly 
pronounced in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic sections, in the West Central States, 
and along the Pacific coast. Gains in those 
areas ranged from 7 to 12 percentage points 
in favor of changing the Neutrality Act to 
permit ships to go to Britain. In the South 
where the majority for changing the act was 
already approximately 2 to 1, the changes in 
the past fortnight have been slight, as also 
in the east central section—center of isola- 
tionist sentiment. 

The latter area, comprising the four States, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio com- 
bined, stands out as the least in favor of 
either the provision to send ships to Britain 
or the provision for arming merchant vessels, 

The new poll results indicate that there 
has been a marked trend among the rank and 
file of Republican voters in the direction of 
changing the act. This is illustrated in the 
following vote on revising the act to let ships 
go to Britain: 


Republican voters: 

Mid- October 
A 
Democratic voters: 


The poll results in the five most populous 
States are a striking indication of the geo- 
graphical differences of opinion on the act. 

Ohio and Ilinois stand out in sharp con- 
trast to such States as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California, as the following table 
indicates: 


Change act to send ships to Britain? 


Unde- 

Yes No | cided 

Percent; Percent) Percent 
NOW ORES A 61 33 6 
Pennsylvania. 62 32 6 
Illinois 50 44 6 
Ohio. 50 38 12 
o RRA OA 67 26 7 


Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, it was not my intention at 
any time to participate in this debate; 
for very obvious reasons, I have re- 
frained from speaking upon this sub- 
ject; but I cannot sit idly by and listen 
to what has been said about the State 
which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent and not reply thereto. 

It may be that the Gallup poll shows 
90 percent of the people of the State 
of California in favor of war; it may 
be that 99 percent of other polls show 
the people of the State of California in 
favor of war; I do not think so; but, 
even if it were so, I would not vote to 
take this country into war. I would stand 
here and, with every bit of force that I 
have, protest against such a proposal. 
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To take this country into war, under the 
circumstances detailed in this debate, is 
something that we cannot, we must not, 
permit. If it has to be, all right; let it 
come, but do not let it come upon such 
a fragile basis as a Gallup poll; do not 
let it come upon the basis of any poll of 
any particular body of citizens in Cali- 
fornia or elsewhere. 

Take it from me, Mr. President, I am 
in touch with the State of California. I 
receive 300 or more letters daily upon 
this subject; and the great majority of the 
mothers who write me and of the fathers 
who write me pray that I will do what 
little I can to prevent this country from 
going into war, with all its attendant 
cruelties and terrible results. I will not, 
therefore, sit quietly by and listen to the 
statement that any polls represent the 
certain sentiment of the State of Cali- 
fornia. They do not represent it at all. 

Poll the people of the State of Califor- 
nia, if you will, all of them; poll them 
fairly, in a manner you can depend upon 
subsequently, as to whether or not they 
want to be taken into this war. Poll 
them as to whether or not they want 
their children to go into the war and to 
suffer all the consequences thereof. Poll 
them, if you will, upon every question 
relating to this war, and you will find 
that the State of California is almost 
unanimous against war. 

So, Mr. President, I rise simply for the 
purpose of taking issue with my distin- 
guished colleague in relation to this mat- 
ter, and to say to you that this country 
does not wish to be taken into war at this 
time. This country is ill prepared for 
that particular adventure. This coun- 
try is not in such position that it should 
Le taken into war; and it should not be 
taken into war with any country that is 
at peace with this country at the present 
time. 

Have it your own way. Prepare for 
war if you wish. Take your people into 
war if you wish; but when the casualty 
lists come rolling into this country, when 
we have the lists of those whose legs 
have been blown off and whose bodies 
are impaired by war, remember these 
words, and remember that California, no 
less than any other State in the Union, 
does not wish war at this time. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think a quorum is 
present. I should rather not yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. NYE. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia for his remarks, and I desire to cor- 
roborate what he has just said with ref- 
erence to California. I do not pretend 
to say what the sentiment is in the State 
of any other Senator, but I do wish to 
recite certain facts with reference to 
California. 

I have just returned from a trip 
through California. I spoke in the city 
of Oakland, the city of San Francisco, 
the city of Los Angeles on two occasions, 
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the city of Long Beach, and the city of 
San Diego, under varying auspices, I 
had the largest crowds that I have ever 
had on any occasion when I have spoken 
in California, and I have spoken there 
a good many times. The pecple who 
came to see me were not labor leaders, 
not farm leaders, not political leaders, 
but the rank and file of the people, busi- 
nessmen, laboring men, mothers, and 
people from every walk of life. It seemed 
to me there was more sentiment in Cali- 
fornia opposed to our entrance into the 
war than in almost any other State in 
the Union in which I have been, unless 
it was in Illinois. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the fact 
that there are some labor leaders who 
want to go to war. I appreciate the fact 
that there are some farm leaders who 
want to go to war. I appreciate the fact 
that there are some veterans of the last 
war who want to go to war. When I was 
in the city of Seattle I found that some 
labor leaders wanted to deny me the use 
of a hall. I found that some veterans’ 
organizations wanted to deny me the use 
of a hall. I found that some of the 
leaders of the Eagles had denied me the 
use of a hall. That is not anything new. 
Just go back and look at the record of 
the last war, when the hysteria was run- 
ning rampant. I was denied the use of 
halls then. I know that labor leaders 
were howling for war before the last 
war. I know that some farm leaders 
were howling for war. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator will 
remember that before we got into the last 
World War the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor had a 
meeting and passed resolutions pledging 
the American labor movement to any 
policy which President Wilson might find 
necessary to pursue in foreign affairs, 
which, in other words, in advance, was 
underwriting going to war. That is a 
matter of history. It is true that during 
the war some of the laboring people got 
a silk shirt or two, but when the war was 
over the silk shirts did not do them much 
good because then they were without jobs. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
Senate that they should go back and look 
at the history of the last war. When the 
war was over—when the hysteria was 
over—and the people regained their san- 
ity, what did they do? They turned out 
of office, from one end of the country to 
the other, practically every superpatriot 
and others who had urged war. At least, 
that was true in the West and in the 
Northwest. Iam here to make a predic- 
tion now—that the people will again turn 
against those who vote to put this country 
into war. They will do it to a far greater 
extent than before because the catas- 
trophe that will follow this war will be 
so much worse than that which followed 
the last one. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iyield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I merely desire to 
make an obseryation. 

The Senator remembers that during 
the last war we were told by President 
Wilson and Mr. Gompers that it was 
labor’s war, and that labor was going to 
dictate the terms of peace. When the 
Allies came to write the terms of peace 
labor was not consulted. Labor was in- 
sulted and their leaders seemed to enjoy 
it. All through the war labor was the 
mistress of capital, hoping some day to 
become its wife, but labor was used as a 
common strumpet during the war. After 
the war was over the only reward they ` 
got was a complaint in the press and all 
over the country about the silk shirts that 
they bought. They made so much money 
out of the war that they bought some 
silk shirts, but no complaint was made 
about the contractors who looted the 
‘Treasury on war contracts. 

That is what labor got out of the last 
war, and the chances are that is what 
labor will get again. 

Mr. WHEELER. When I was in Se- 
attle I read stories of some labor leaders 
being opposed to my speaking in the city, 
because, apparently, they wanted to go to 
war. I said, “What have I ever done to 
these labor leaders that they should be 
opposed to my speaking?” Then I re- 
counted the fact that when a labor or- 
ganization in this country wanted some 
help for labor legislation which was in 
their interest, they did not go to Wendell 
Willkie; they did not go to Mr. Tom La- 
mont; they did not go to to Mr. Aldrich; 
they did not go to the warmongers in 
New York. They came here to Members 
of the Senate who were friendly to labor, 

I said, “What have I ever done to these 
veterans that they should want to deny 
me the right to speak in their city?” I 
said, “When those men wanted to have 
the bonus bill passed, to whom did they 
come? Did they go to Wendell Willkie, 
and Tom Lamont, and Aldrich, and all 
this financial group in New York who 
are demanding and crying for war?” 
They did not. They came to some of us 
here in the Senate, and we passed the 
bonus measure. When the President of 
the United States vetoed it because, as he 
said, he believed it would ruin our econ- 
omy, they came again and asked us to 
speak for it and to vote to override the 
President’s veto; and we did that. 

I said to those veterans and those vet- 
erans’ organizations, “Go out to the hos- 
pitals and look at the boys in the hos- 
pitals, with their eyes gone, with their 
legs gone, deaf, and insane, and then 
come back and tell me that you want this 
country to go into another war.” 

I said, “What have I done to the head 
of the Eagles—Mr. Mann—that he should 
want to stop me from speaking?” Then 
I recalled that when the Government had 
prosecuted him and convicted him, and 
he was on the way to the penitentiary, 
his lawyers came to me and asked me to 
intercede and get him a pardon; and the 
President pardoned him. 

We all know that some of these labor 
leaders are under obligation to the ad- 
ministration because of its tremendous 
power and because of what it has done for 
some of them. We know how this ad- 
ministration has corrupted some of the 
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farm organizations. We know what they 
have done to other groups, until they have 
practically Tammanyized the whole 
United States of America by favors from 
the Federal Treasury. 

Veterans came to me saying, We are 
opposed to this thing, but we do not dare 
speak.” From one end of the country 
to the other businessmen came to me and 
said, “We are opposed to this thing, but 
we do not dare to stand up and speak 
against it. We have contracts from the 
Government of the United States,” or 
“We expect to get contracts from the 
* United States Government.” People on 
W. P. A. sneaked around and came to me 
and said, “Senator, we are with you, but 
we do not dare to do anything; we are 
on the W. P. A. rolls.” Representatives 
from all classes of people came to me 
and said, “Senator, we are with you.” 

Then I remembered when I was in 
Italy in 1923, when Mussolini had just 
come into power. Italians came to me 
and said they were opposed to fascism, 
but that they did not dare to speak out. 
I was in Russia in 1923, and again in 
1930, and Russians came to me and said, 
Can't you get us out of here?” They 
did not dare to speak out against com- 
munism. 

I was in Germany when Mr. Hitler 
came into power. I stayed at the home 
of an American lady, in Dresden, who 
was married to a German businessman, 
and at the breakfast table her husband 
praised Hitler. After he had left I said, 
“You do not mean to tell me that you 
like this Government.” She said to me, 
“Senator, we are in business, and when 
you are running with the hounds, you 
have to do as the hounds do.” 

Again, in Berlin, the girl who was look- 
ing after my room said, “How do you 
like this country?” I said to her, “It 1s 
a fine country.” Then she said, “How 
do you like the Government?” I said, “I 
do not know anything about your Gov- 
ernment—but how do you like it?” She 
replied, “We do not like it.” I asked “Is 
not labor for it?” She answered, “No.” 
She said, “I would vote for it, because we 
have to vote on an open table.” I said, 
“Can you not go behind the curtain?” 
To which she said, “Ja, but if we do, we 
are afraid we will be sent to concentra- 
tion camp.” . 

Never would I have believed that the 
American people, here in the United 
States, Americans, would be afraid to 
stand up for fear of their Government, 
for fear of a Gestapo, for fear that they 
would lose contracts, for fear that they 
would lose jobs. 

I ask the Members of the Senate, What 
are we coming to if American citizens 
are afraid to speak up? Where is con- 
stitutional government, where is the in- 
dependence of this country? Isay when 
we are giving the President a blank 
check to send our ships anywhere he 
pleases, we are destroying constitutional 
government in the United States. 

Let me ask those who want this coun- 
try to go to war, do they know what war 
means? It means death and disaster. 
If there is a desire that we go to war, 
why do we not stand up and say we are 
going to war, instead of giving the Pres- 
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ident power to send ships into combat 
zones, and to shoot on the high seas? 

In my judgment there is not a man on 
this floor who does not know what the 
effect of the proposed legislation would 
be. The Washington Star, in an edi- 
torial, stated what would result; other 
papers have said it, and are saying it to- 
day. 

When someone says to me that cer- 
tain labor leaders want us to vote for 
the pending measure, I say what do they 
know about it? What did they know 
about the lend-lease bill? How could 
any layman know anything about the 
lend-lease bill, when it took weeks and 
weeks of study on the part of Members 
of the Senate to thoroughly understand 
it? How many of the people of the 
United States understand today that the 
enactment of the pending resolution as 
a matter of fact means giving the Presi- 
dent the power to carry on an undeclared 
war on the seas and in the air? 

If the people of my State wanted me 
to vote for the measure before us, under 
the conditions which exist in this coun- 
try today, I would not vote for it. I 
would not vote for it if 95 percent of them 
wanted me to do so, because I know that 
those people do not understand, and do 
not know, and are unable to know, what 
is in the measure before us, and what it 
means to the mothers and fathers and 
American boys in the United States— 
what it may mean to our constitutional 
form of government. Given the facts, 
with full knowledge the people will arrive 
at the correct answer. Today, as before 
the last World War, the American people 
are asked to accept war on the-basis of 
propaganda. They have not been given 
all the facts. 

It has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate repeatedly, and in the columns of 
papers which are friendly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or carry out 
the wishes of some of the New Dealers, 
that Iam opposed to the proposal before 
us because I do not like the President. 
How absurd and how ridiculous that is. 
I do not believe, and I have not wanted 
to believe, that the President desired to 
take us into war. But no one can study 
the course that is being taken, no one 
can read the statements of our Secretary 
of the Navy, no one can read the state- 
ments emanating from the various de- 
partments of the Government, without 
concluding that some of the President’s 
Cabinet members and spokesmen want us 
to go to war now. 

Mr. President, some four-score years 
ago a great American took the oath of 
office of President of the United States. 
This Nation faced dissolution. Abraham 
Lincoln counseled his fellow Americans 
with these words in his first inaugural 
address: 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly 
and well upon this whole subject. Nothing 
valuable can be lost by taking time. If there 
be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste 
to a step which you would never take de- 
liberately, that object will be frustrated by 
taking time; but no good object can be frus- 
trated by it. Intelligence, patriot- 
ism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him 
who has never yet forsaken this favored land, 
are still competent to adjust in the best way 
all our present difficulty. 
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It is in the spirit of this counsel, with- 
out hate or haste, that I address the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I appreciate that some 
Members of this body hate Hitler so 
much, and their desire to go to war is so 
strong because of their hatred of Hitler, 
that they are willing to take the country 
into war. What every thinking person 
knows is that if we go into this war over a 
long period it will mean perhaps not the 
destruction of Hitler, but perhaps the 
destruction of constitutional government 
and of a democratic form of government 
in the United States. 

Today, after limited and closed hear- 
ings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the administration and ad- 
ministration leaders followed the lead— 
of whom? Who are they following?— 
the administration and administration 
leaders are following the lead of Wendell 
Willkie when they demand destruction 
of the Neutrality Act by which we have 
maintained honorable peace in a world of 
war. This demand is not because the 
Neutrality Act has not worked but be- 
cause it has worked too well. 

A few months ago—a year ago to be 
exact—the President and Democrats of 
the Nation appealed to the American 
people for their votes. We made political 
capital of the fact that a Democratic 
Congress had passed the Neutrality Act, 
and that a Democratic President had 
signed it. 

Election over, Republican swashbuck- 
ling Cabinet members began to sabotage 
the Neutrality Act. Today they have 
cast aside the cloaks of subterfuge and 
pretext. They demand that Congress 
act, and act now. The administration 
insists upon the power legally to send 
American sailors to watery graves. 

Forgotten and discarded are the les- 
sons of World War No. 1. Forgotten and 
discarded are the months, even years, of 
careful study and effort given to the 
enactment of the Neutrality Act. For- 
gotten and discarded are the peace 
pledges given the Nation a year ago. A 
course carefully charted, in a period of 
reason, sanity, and dispassion, is to be 
discarded in a period of emotion and 
hysteria. 

In his message requesting congressional 
destruction of the Neutrality Act Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “Let us be con- 
sistent.” 

Now, I say, let us apply that same 
formula to the President. 

Let us go back a year. Then the mag- 
nitude of the Nazi attempt to dominate 
Europe was apparent. British forces had 
been driven from Europe. France had 
fallen. Norway and Holland and Bel- 
gium were occupied. German bombers 
roared over London, Much of the city 
was destroyed. From Calais long-range 
Nazi cannon hurled lead and destruction 
upon Dover. Hitler was mustering an 
invasion army at the Channel ports. 
Mussolini’s legions were on the march. 
Russia was liquidating little Finland, and 
the American people were standing up 
shouting, “Hurrah for Finland,” but now 
our Government says to Finland, “You 
must make peace with Russia”—with the 
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very country we were denouncing just a 
few months ago. 

Less than a year ago Russia was liq- 
uidating Finnish, Latvian, Estonian, 
and Lithuanian leaders. Stalin had 
seized additional Balkan territories, and 
the Communists were shipping valuable 
munitions and military supplies to Hitler. 

How much greater was the power of 
the Axis when Stalin was a partner of 
Hitler. How much more should we have 
been afraid of the combination of Stalin 
and the Japs and Italy and Germany 
than we are when we find them at each 
other’s threats today? 

Obviously Nazi power is far less in 
October 1941 than it was in October 1940. 
Would any Senator deny that assertion? 
Today German reservists, not regular 
troops, are at channel ports. Today the 
luftwaffe is not over London; it is over 
Moscow. German panzer divisions, the 
Nazi army that assembled at French ports 
in 1940, today fights on a 2,000-mile front 
in a series of the bloodiest battles of all 
history. Their casualties have been num- 
bered in millions of men, thousands of 
tanks, guns, and planes. We are told 
that millions of German soldiers, of the 
best soldiers, have been lost, and that 
likewise millions of Russian soldiers have 
been lost. And still these two monsters, 
nazi-ism and communism, are locked in 
what most Americans hope is a death 
struggle for them both. 

How different all this is today from the 
dark outlook of a year ago, when a Nazi 
invasion of England was dangerously and 
realistically imminent. 

What did the President of the United 
States say then, a year ago, about our 
Neutrality Act? Did he urge its repeal as 
a blow to nazi-ism? Did he ask its re- 
peal as a blow to communism and nazi- 
ism and fascism all together? No; not 
at all. Did he advocate that American 
ships under the Stars and Stripes or any 
other flag deliver the goods to a sorely 
pressed England? - He did not. But he 
made a speech. What did the President 
say on October 24, 1940, just a year ago? 
It has been read here by previous speak- 
ers, but it cannot b2 read too often. Let 
me read it. It ought to ring and ring 
again in the ears of the President of the 
United States. It ought to ring, and ring, 
and ring through the Halls of Congress. 
Every Member of Congress who heard it 
approved of it, and went out and preached 
the same doctrine to his constituents. 

The President said: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935 and by other 
steps we made it possible to prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens from traveling on vessels belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right?— 


asked the President. The audience in 
Madison Square Garden in New York City 
said, “Yes; that is right, Mr. President.” 

The President said further: 

We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American war- 
ships or soldiers to bail out their investments, 

Was that right?— 


Asked the President. Again the crowd 
cheered and said, “That is right.” 

That was right, Mr. President. Those 
were true and eloquent words. 
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The President further said: 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
belligerents, and that they must stay out of 
war zones, Was that right?— 


Asked the President. Again the crowd 
cheered and said, “Yes; that is right, Mr. 
President.” Those who heard him over 
the radio heard him ask, “Was that 
right?” And I believe that those listen- 
ers. would have responded, “Yes; that is 
right.” 

The President further said: 

In all these ways we made it clear to every 
American and to every foreign nation that 
we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders, These 
were measures to keep us at peace. And 
through all the years of war since 1935 there 
has been no entanglement, and there will be 
no entanglement. 


If, as President Roosevelt said, enact- 
ment of the Neutrality Act was a meas- 
ure of peace, then its repeal is a measure 
of war. 

If, as President Roosevelt said, the 
Neutrality Act made it clear to every 
American and to every foreign nation 
that we would avoid becoming entangled 
in war, then the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act makes it equally clear that we seek 
foreign entanglements, and that we will 
become involved in war. 

It is said that times have changed. 
That is the answer I get upon the floor of 
the Senate. “Things have changed.” 
Of course they have changed; but how 
much have they changed for the better 
for the United States and for England, 
as compared to the situation when the 
President was making those solemn prom- 
ises to the American people? Because 
some labor leader, some farm leader, or 
some politician wants to hold a job or 
obtain some pap or patronage out of the 
Federal Treasury, he wants Members of 
Congress to go back on their word and 
the promises which they made to their 
constituents. -Let Members of Congress 
go back home and tell their constituents 
how things have changed. 

Mr, President, for my part I will not 
go back on the pledges I made to my peo- 
ple. I will vote against the pending 
measure—the blood of American sailors 
will not be on my hands. 

Is it any wonder that the American 
people are losing faith in their leaders? 
If anyone doubts that statement, all he 
has to do is to go out across the country. 
It is said that the people want this meas- 
ure, Bless my soul. No one can go out 
and preach the doctrine of war in this 
country and get a corporal’s guard to 
listen to him. The interventionists are 
forced to put on a circus in order to try 
to persuade the people to go to war. 
They call glamour girls from Hollywood. 
They get tap dancers and put on a show. 

Compare that situation with the crowds 
that are on the other side. I have not 
spoken in a hall anywhere from San 
Francisco to Boston where crowds have 
not been turned away. Can any inter- 
ventionist say that? Not even their star 
performer, Mr, Willkie. The people are 
urged and driven to come to his meet- 
ings. The meetings are highly adver- 
tised, and Hollywood girls are obtained 
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to appear on the platform to draw crowds 
so that the great champion, the baref>ot 
boy, can have an audience. 

The President said, “Let us be con- 
sistent.” Who is consistent, the Presi- 
dent and those who would repeal the 
Neutrality Act or those who stand and 
fight against the formal stripping of the 
Neutrality Act? 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] quoted from 
a great statesman from the State of 
Idaho, I wish to repeat some of the same 
things. Every Member of this body had 
the greatest respect for Senator Borah. 
In 1907 there came to the United States 
Senate from Idaho one of the most able 
men ever to serve in this body. His 
talents were many. His ability was 
marked. His patriotism and honesty 
could not be challenged. His devotion 
to constitutional democracy was most 
sincere and genuine. In one field he 
was outstanding. As chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations Sena- 
tor Borah’s statesmanship, his power of 
analysis, and his understanding were 
conspicuous and extraordinary. 

As we debate the question before us, I 
think it is appropriate to recall his warn- 
ings and prophecies. I was glad to hear 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts call attention to some of the 
things Senator Borah had said. I wish to 
call attention again to some of them. 

It would be well to recall his promise, 
given to the Senate and the Nation when 
the cancerous process of emasculating 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 first began. 
Senator Borah may have underestimated 


or overestimated the statesmanship or 


the ability of European leaders to avoid 
war. He has been ridiculed because he 
said he did not expect war, but he fore- 
saw with remarkable clarity of vision the 
folly in the course we were about to pur- 
sue. In reviewing the international sit- 
uation the distinguished Senator made 
this very important observation: 

As to the situation abroad at the time of 
the enactment of the embargo law, Great 
Britain and Germany were upon friendly 
terms. Great Britain was aiding Germany in 
strengthening her military power and the 
upbullding of her navy. Lord Lothian, who 
now graces our Capital as Ambassador from 
Great Britain, was one of the most influential 
and active in bringing Germany and Great 
Britain in close cooperation. 


I may add that some of Great Britain’s 
financieys helped to finance Mr. Hitler 
when he first came into power. 

Most students of European events 
know this to be true; but in these times 
of hysteria and emotion we sometimes 
forget that Britain faces a Frankenstein, 
partially, at least, of her own making. 

The implications and ramifications of 
repealing the arms embargo were made 
startlingly clear by a single question pro- 
pounded by Senator Borah. Let me read 
it to the Senate: 

Does the sending of the instruments of war 
across the sea, regardless of the flag under 
which they go, tend more to hold us aloof 
from European controversies than the re- 


fusal to send them at all, or to sell them 
at all? 


There is but one answer to that. 
How tragic even now it is that we did 
not follow his advice. American boys 


` 
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aiding in the delivery of arms and sup- 
plies to Britain have already gone to 
their death. 

I have here a letter which came to me 
this morning. I shall not read the name 
of the man who wrote it, but he is a sailor 
on the Greer. He says: 

The truth about the Greer incident was 
not told by the President. My shipmates 
read the papers when we get them and see 
how the President said that sub attacked 
us first, when, honestly, we and the outfit 
we was with done the attacking first. We 
2 to, because that was our orders — shoot 


Under what authority of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does the Presi- 
dent have the power to send this country 
into war? There is no power under our 
Constitution for our Chief Executive, 
either as President or as Commander in 
Chief, to tell the armed naval forces of 
this country to shoot first, or to shoot, 
except when they are attacked. 

Historians describing this period will 
one day write reams and reams in at- 
tempting to explain why we rejected 
Senator Borah’s advice. Before future 
historians do that, men who sit in this 
body today will attempt to rationalize 
their votes to destroy the Neutrality Act. 
Senators who vote for war and steps that 
inevitably lead to war will one day honor 
the wisdom and advice of Senator Borah, 
as less than a decade after the last World 
War they applauded and recognized the 
statesmanship of Old Battling Bob La 
Follette and of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska, GEORGE NORRIS. 
Did Senator Borah foresee the lend- 

lease bill while the present Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee was 
speaking of cash-and-carry? Did Sena- 
tor Borah foresee lend-lease appropria- 
tions of nearly $13,000,000,000 when the 
American people believed that only Eu- 
ropean cash, and not American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, were involved? Listen to 
what the Senator said over 2 years ago: 

If it is intended in good faith to furnish 
arms, munitions, and implements of war to 
these belligerents in order that democracy 
may survive, we shali have to furnish these 
arms, munitions, and implements of war on 
credit, and finally we shall have to give them 
to the belligerents. The Government of the 
United States will have to take care of these 
bills; and the taxpayers, as in the World War, 
will ultimately pay for these arms. We can- 
not stand up before the world and say, “We 
will help to save democracy, we will help to 
save civilization,” and in the next breath say, 
“We will do so only provided you pay cash.” 


Certainly, Senator Borah clairvoyantly 
heard Churchill's “give us the tools,” and 
its next version, “put the tools within our 
reach and we will finish the job”; but did 
he likewise hear the statements which 
came from Generals Wavell and Auchin- 
leck to the effect that Britain would need 
American troops to win their war? Most 
of us realize that a Britain who will not 
attempt to invade or cannot invade con- 
tinental Europe when millions of Ger- 
mans fight on the Russian front, when 
sabotage and guerrilla warfare are rife 
throughout occupied Europe, when Hit- 
ler more than has his hands full with 
communism, must have aid from the last 
great nonbelligerent power before Hit- 
ler’s military might can be crushed. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator me 
Mr. WHEELER. I yi 


Mr. CLARK of 1 . Undoubt- 
edly the Senator will recall that not only 
General Wavell made the statement, to 
which the Senator from Montana has 
referred, as to the absolute necessity of 
an American expeditionary force in order 
that there be any possibility of defeating 
Hitler, but that statement also has been 
made by General Auchinleck, the other 
ranking British general, and by almost 
every British military authority, as well 
as by the universal press of England and 
of Canada. This morning I gave the 
Senator from Montana an article which 
appeared in a Canadian newspaper just 
this week, giving the name of the head 
of the British military mission which is 
now in the United States for the purpose 
of making plans for an American expe- 


ditionary force to Africa. 


So it is not only General Wavell alone, 
although he is a great military expert, of 
course, but it is General Auchinleck and 
other great military authorities, as well as 
apparently the universal newspaper opin- 
ion of both Great Britain and its do- 
minions, who are of the opinion that an 
American expeditionary force is not only 
necessary but will be forthcoming. 

Mr. WHEELER. I quote from the arti- 
cle the Senator gave me. As he has said, 
it is from a Canadian paper: 

[The Free Press, London, Ontario, Monday, 
November 3, 1941] 

One of the missions, headed by Brig. Gen. 
Russell L. Maxwell, may examine technical 
problems of landing a United States expedi- 
tionary force in Africa, the dispatches said, 
although the primary task of its hundreds of 
technicians is to supervise maintenance of 
American-made tanks and planes and other 
phases of the lend-lease program. 


I want to say to the Senator, also, and 
I think it will be borne out, that the 
British in the Near East expected that 
we would be in this war before Septem- 
ber 15. I have that information upon 
the very highest authority. It is from 
British sources. 

Again let me read from Senator 
Borah’s speech against the arms-embargo 
repeal. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] called attention to 
this, but I want to repeat it: 

Hearing and heeding the Macedonian cry 
for arms, will we, if a more critical hour 
should occur, turn a deaf ear to the Mace- 
donian cry for armies? When the belligerents 
tell us that these democracies, this civiliza- 
tion, which we furnish arms to help pre- 
serve, are now on the verge of destruction, 
that arms and munitions are not sufficient to 
save the situation, will we deny them the use 
of manpower? Having acknowledged and de- 
clared the basis of the war, what will cash 
and carry amount to? When we are told, as 
we already have been tuld by military men 
of distinction, that munitions will not do the 
Job that they must have men, what will we 
say 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have been absent 
during a great deal of the debate on the 
question before us. If I do not throw the 
Senator from Montana off his stride, I 
should like to inquire whether it has been 
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contended that the repeal of the Neue 
trality Act will not necessarily make 
practically certain the sending of an 
A, E. F.? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think there 
is any question about it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know the Senator 
from Montana does not think so, but has 
it been contended on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that an A. E. F. will not follow the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act? 

Mr. WHEELER. It has been con- 
tended by those who are supporting the 
joint resolution absolutely that it will not. 
We say we do not want to spill American 
blood. But, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wars] pointed out earlier 
today, what is the difference between 
spilling the blood of American sailors and 
spilling the blood of American Army 
boys? 

Mr. President, you know and I know, 
as every thinking man on this floor knows, 
that exactly as Senator Borah said, when 
our ships are unable to do the job, when 
our sailors cannot do the job, the cry will 
then be for an expeditionary force. 

About 2 weeks ago an Englishman 
called me at my house at about quarter 
to 10. He wanted to come out to see me. 
He did so, and brought his wife, a very 
charming woman. I would not mention 
what he said except for the fact that he 
himself gave out what was purported to 
be a portion of his conversation with me. 
I asked him, in the presence of my son 
and daughter, “Why do you not try to in- 
vade Europe when Germany faces Russia 
for 2,000 miles along the Russian front?” 
He replied, “We could probably land a 
small expeditionary force, but not a suf- 
ficient force.” Then he said, “We have 
got to have the American Navy and we 
have got to have 3,000,000 American 
boys.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Has the Senator fin- 
ished with his recital of the statement 
of his visitor? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the event that the 
Neutrality Act is repealed, of course, it is 
inevitable there will be naval hostilities? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Aside from the merits 
or demerits of the issue for the moment, 
is it contended on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the war can be kept only on 
the sea, under the sea, and in the air 
over the sea? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not heard 
anybody so contend. There may have 
been some speakers who have, but I have 
not heard them say that. As a matter of 
fact, I have heard them say that if it was 
necessary they would vote for all-out 
war. 

Who in this body realized when Sena- 
tor Borah uttered the words I have 
quoted that on November 1, 1941, only 2 
years later, there would appear in the 
Washington Star a dispatch headed: 

United States to make survey for possible 
Amnn expeditionary force landing in 

rica. 


Is there any question in the mind of 
any Senator on this floor that today our 
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Government is making surveys all over 
the world with the idea of sending a pos- 
sible A. E. F. force not only to Africa 
but as well to other parts of the world? 

Who but Senator Borah visualized an- 
other American expeditionary force 
when President Roosevelt was chanting 
“cash and carry”? 

Think of it—American Army officers, 
American troops being sent to Iraq or 
Iran. What American liberty has been 
imperiled in the Near East? Are there 
American business interests there or are 
we going to impose, by force, the “four 
freedoms” on the people of Iran and 
Iraq? Before American troops fight in 
Iraq or Iran, I should like to ask Sena- 
tors where on the map can those coun- 
tries be found? I should like to ask how 
many American people even knew of 
Iran and Iraq before British and Russian 
aggression put those nations on the 
front page? But the news story, under 
a Cairo date line, continues: 

The possibility of a United States expe- 
ditionary force landing in Africa may be 
examined in exhaustive surveys being 
undertaken by two military missions in the 
Near East. 


As I said a moment ago, I know that 


the British expected us to have an ex-, 


peditionary.force there before September 
15 of this year, because informed English- 
men have told me that, in so many words. 

Americans have long since grown ac- 
customed to looking to London for im- 
portant news and important develop- 
ments in American foreign policy. Now 
we can expect to look for news of Ameri- 
can activity from Cairo, from Iran, and 
Iraq. 

Is it necessary to send men to Iraq 
and Iran, and under what authority is it 
to be done? Certainly it is not consist- 
ent with the Neutrality Act, and certainly 
it is not consistent with the intent of the 
Lend-Lease Act, as construed by no less 
an authority than the able majority 
leader the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY]... I assume, of course, that 
elastic as the Western Hemisphere seems 
to be to the President, neither Iran nor 
Iraq are in the Western Hemisphere. I 
quote the senior Senator from Kentucky, 
as follows: 

I think I can say, on behalf of the Senator 
from Georgia and myself, as well as the entire 
committee as a whole, that the committee 
has never interpreted the bill— 


Meaning the lend-lease bill— 

as conferring any power whatever on the 
President of the United States to send a single 
soldier anywhere in the world. I think that 
is the opinion of the committee; and I do not 
believe anybody can read the bill under any 
fair interpretation and assert to the con- 
trary. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HER- 
RING in the chair). 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Listening to the Sen- 
ator’s argument, am I correct in assum- 
ing that he feels if the Neutrality Act 
is completely repealed that all-out war 
is inevitable? 


Does the Senator 
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Mr. WHEELER. Absolutely. I was 
coming to that; let me call attention to 
an editorial in the Washington Daily 
News of last night, November 4, entitled 
“Last Call for Congress“ 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not desire to 
anticipate the Senator, unless he wants 
to read the editorial now. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to read it 
now. As I have said, the editorial is 
entitled “Last Call for Congress,” and 
it reads: 

Before the Senate neutrality vote, the ad- 
ministration should take the false whiskers 
off its “partial repeal” resolution. 

Every Member of Congress knows this is a 
vote on undeclared naval and air war. But 
the public does not know. 


That is probably the reason why the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
says that some of the labor leaders and 
others in California who talked to him 
want to go to war; but the public does 
not know that the vote on the pending 
resolution is a vote on an undeclared 
war. 

Lots of people believe the committee re- 
port that “any assumption that by the pro- 
visions of this resolution our status of neu- 
trality will be changed is entirely erroneous.” 

The public has been fooled so often about 
this war business that there is going to be 
a bitter reaction some day. To undermine 
faith in the integrity of the democratic 
method at a time of worid crisis is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous political trick. 

So far not one major decision on this issue 
has been frank. The Neutrality Act was first 
amended, in 1939, on the administration’s 
plea that this would prevent involvement. 
Lend-lease was passed with the same pledge, 
plus a commitment against delivery and con- 
voys. 

Have we been delivering goods? Have 
we been convoying? Have American 
ships, American gunboats, been con- 
voying British cargo vessels? Certainly 
they have; there is no question about 
that in the mind of anybody, and there 
cannot be upon the facts of the case. 


Even as recently as the House vote on 
arming merchantmen, the administration 
feared to include repeal of the ban on 
American deliveries to belligerent ports 
through combat zones—a step toward frank- 
ness that has now been forced in the Senate 
by Republican interventionists, 


What Republican interventionist? 
Who was back of it? Wendell Willkie. 


The honest way to vote on the President’s 
blank check for undeclared war is by a 
straight repeal resolution. And the only 
honest way to vote on all-out intervention is 
by a declaration-of-war resolution. 

This is the last call so far as Congress is 
concerned. The United States already is part 
way in a shooting war by Presidential order, 
without congressional consent—far enough 
in that many Members opposing intervention 
think the President, by an accomplished fact, 
has destroyed Congress’ constitutional power 
of choice. 


Some Members of Congress have said 
to me, “We have to vote for this joint 
resolution, because we are only ratifying 
what has already been done.” Is that the 
way to carry out constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States? 

Certainly this would be true if the area of 
undeclared naval combat were widened. 


After that. no congressional vote could undo 
the fact of war. 
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Now Congress must decide whether we are 
going in, and, if so, whether we shall try to 
limit it to a naval and air war, or prepare an 
American expeditionary force. The Amer- 
ican people have a right to know. So do the 
British, and those in the occupied countries, 
who sit waiting for an American expedition- 
ary force. To deceive them is as cruel as it is 
dangerous. 

In our judgment, repeal of the neutrality 
law and extension of the naval-air war—to 
say nothing of an American expeditionary 
force—would be folly. For reasons eloquently 
stated by the President in the campaign, we 
think the United States can be more effective 
as an arsenal for the Allies than as a belliger- 
ent arming itself. The increasing threat of 
Pacific war, if nothing else, should prevent 
our walking into Hitler’s trap of a two-ocean 
war with a one-ocean navy. 

But whether the United States goes to war 
or stays out, the essential thing is that a clear 
constitutional decision be made in such a way 
as to strengthen our democracy and to ce- 
ment our national unity. That cannot be 
achieved by a craven Congress, passing a 
phony resolution, abdicating its constitu- 
tional responsibility to decide peace or war. 

Last call for Congress. 


Says the editor of this great news- 
paper. 

I now ask, Is this still a government by 
law, or has it become a government by 
men—men who evade and violate the 
law? } 

This is a pregnant question and im- 
plies a grave charge. I shall not sidestep 
the implication. To those who have 
calmly and quietly studied the facts, the 
answer is apparent. Before us lies a 
record which furnishes the gravest appre- 
hension to every man and woman who 
believes in constitutional government. It 
is a record studded with clever little 
tricks; of saying one thing and doing an- 
other; of seeking to do by indirection 
what one would not dare to do by direc- 
tion; of never allowing the left hand to 
know what the right hand is doing. In 
another day and in another part of this 
country that kind of sharp practice was 
plainly labeled “deceit.” I shall not at- 
tempt to define it, but I shall here and 
now cite chapter and verse and allow 
those who listen to make their own defini- 
tion, When I have done so, the men and 
women who are the guardians of repre- 
sentative government may well ask them- 
selves, as I have asked myself: 

Is democracy decadent? 

Is totalitarianism the New World 
order? 

Have the people’s representatives be- 
come puppets to be pulled on strings? 

Has the American Congress followed in 
the path of the German Reichstag under 
Hindenburg, blindly and unwittingly leg- 
islating itself into oblivion, a shell of its 
former self, stripped of its powers, bereft 
of its authority, shorn of its constitu- 
tional duties? 

Are we tilting at windmills when we 
debate fundamental questions of Govern- 
ment policy? 

Will facts—cold, hard facts—alter con- 
clusions already made weeks and months 
and even years before — conclusions 
which the people’s representatives never 
heard of before, and which they learn 
only as it becomes necessary and expedi- 
ent for them to know them? 
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I know that there are in the United 
States today persons who say that, after 
all, we must give this power to one man. 
Perhaps the time has come in the United 
States when we ought to cast aside the 
Constitution, when we ought to say that 
democracy will no longer work, when we 
ought to say, as the people of Germany 
and the people of Italy and the people 
of Russia say, “It is necessary to trust 
one man”; but I suppose I am too old- 
fashioned. I presume I am living in the 
“horse and buggy” days. I still believe in 
constitutional government. I still be- 
lieve and have faith in the vision and wis- 
dom of the founding fathers who drafted 
our Constitution. I still believe that 
which made this country great is not our 
natural resources; it is not our climate; it 
is not the fact that we are made up of 
people from all over the world. The 
important factor which made this coun- 
try great is that we have liberty—that 
we have a democratic republic. 

I still believe, and I shall continue to 
believe, that if we have an independent 
Congress and an independent Court and 
an independent Executive, this country 
can go on, and we can hand on the torch 
of liberty to our sons and grandsons and 
their children. Those who want to dis- 
card it and who talk about Hitler may 
denounce Hitler, they may shout against 
Hitlerism and Axisism, but at the same 
time that they are doing it they are de- 
stroying liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment here in the United States. 

Let me say to Mr. Stimson, let me say 
to the warmongers, if that be treason, 
then make the most of it. 

I shall not go back into history—such 
recent history as 1933 and 1934 and 1935. 
I have not the time to discuss the sharp 
practices which made men swallow un- 
comfortably as we set about building a 
brave new world here in America—a pro- 
gram never completed, and now obviously 
forgotten in a quest for a wider and far 
more impossible goal—the “four free- 
doms” all over the world in our time. 
Some people in this country today seem 
to think they can do in this generation 
what the Christ himself was unable to 
do, and what 1,900 years of Christian 
teaching have been unable to bring about 
in the world. 

There are men here today who honest- 
ly and conscientiously differ with me. I 
have no quarrel with them. I do not 
question their motives, although some of 
them apparently question mine. I do 
question the motives of the royal refugees 
who are being entertained day after day 
and day after day at the White House 
and in New York City and in other places 
throughout the country; and I do ques- 
tion the motives of the Englishmen who 
want to get us into war. They are not 
doing it for the benefit of the United 
a They are doing it to help Eng- 
I want to say this about the English: 
Wherever you meet an Englishman, 
whether it is in Hong Kong or in Shang- 
hai, whether it is in South America or 
in Europe, the thing you must admire 
the English for is that they are for Eng- 
land first. We, here in the United States, 
have among us a number of persons who 
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think it is popular and socially right to 
be for England first and for America 
second. - 

I do question those Communists wh 
are here, who, incidentally, want to see 
this country go to war for Russia. I do 
not blame the English for attempting to 
get us into the war. Ido not blame the 
Germans for wanting us to keep out of 
it. I do not blame the Italians for not 
wanting us to get into it. I do say to 
those who are working for these other 
countries, whether they are English, or 
Communists, or Fascists, or Nazis, what- 
ever they are, if their interests lie in 
some other country, let them go back to 
that country and stay there. Let those 
of us who believe in America work out 
our problems under the Constitution. 

Let us consider some of the more fla- 
grant manipulations of the Neutrality 
Act. 

Each of the neutrality acts adopted 
between 1935 and 1939 indicated specifi- 
cally that the law was to be declared 
applicable whenever war broke out be- 
tween foreign nations. It was not the 
intent of Congress that the President 
should alone decide at his own sweet will 
whether or not he should declare the law 
applicable to a foreign war. The bill 
carries the mandatory word “shall.” 
This is clear from the texts of the laws. 
The 1935 Neutrality Act said: 


That upon the outbreak or during the 
progress of war between, or among, two or 
more foreign states, the President shall pro- 
claim such fact, and it shall thereafter be 
unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war from any place in the 
United States, or possessions of the United 
States, to any port of such belligerent states, 
or to any neutral port for transshipment to, 
or for the use of, a belligerent country. 


The 1936 act carried substantially the 
same language as that of the 1937 law, 
which declared: 


SECTION 1. (a) Whenever the President shall 
find that there exists a state of war be- 
tween, or among, two or more foreign states, 
the President shall proclaim such fact, and 
it shall thereafter be unlawful to export, or 
attempt to export, or cause to be exported, 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
from any place in the United States to any 
belligerent state named in such proclama- 
tion, or to any neutral state for transship- 
ment to, or for the use of, any such bel- 
ligerent state. 


And the 1939 act stated: 


SECTION 1. (a) That whenever the President, 
or the Congress by concurrent resolution, shall 
find that there exists a state of war between 
foreign states, and that it is necessary to 
promote the security or preserve the peace 
of the United States or to protect the lives 
of citizens of the United States, the Presi- 
dent shall issue a proclamation naming the 
states involved; and he shall, from time to 
time, by proclamation, name other states as 


and when they may become involved in the 
war, 


I want my colleagues to note the lan-. 


guage: 


And he shall, from time to time, by proc- 
lamation, name other states as and when 
they may become involved in the war. 


Note that here the Congress went so 
far as to give itself some authority. The 
Congress was to have the right to declare 
by concurrent resolution that it, too, 
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could recognize that a state of war ex- 
isted between foreign nations. 

With the interpretation that I have 
pointed out, namely, that the Neutrality 
Act became applicable whenever war 
broke out between foreign states, the 
administration agrees. 

On Armistice Day, 1935, the President 
said: 

We are acting to simplify definitions and 
facts by calling war “war” when armed inva- 


sion and a resulting killing of human beings 
takes place. 


The following year R. Walton Moore, 
then counselor of the State Department, 
testifying before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on January 7, 1936, 
agreed to this interpretation. He ex- 
plained President Roosevelt’s policy as 
follows: : < 


He (the President) has not thought that 
he had authority to delay— 


To delay what? To delay issuing a 
proclamation. 

He (the President) has not thought that 
he had the authority to delay, and I can say 
with the utmost confidence that is the inter- 
pretation placed upon that language by the 
present Executive. 


Fine words, these—noble words—a 
government of laws, indeed. But let 
us examine the record. 

We would have been forewarned, if 
only we had not shut our eyes. 

In 1934, before we had a Neutrality 
Act, when the Gran Chaco War between 
Paraguay and Bolivia was in progress, 
the President sought and obtained from 
Congress authority to embargo the ship- 
ment of arms to both belligerents. Thus, 
while his present policy is apparently 
based upon opposition to aggression any- 
where in the world, he himself re- 
quested the 1934 embargo after the 
League of Nations had branded Paraguay 
the aggressor. 

But let us proceed. When Italy in- 
vaded Ethiopia, the President invoked the 
then new Neutrality Act against both 
belligerents. That was supposed to aid 
Ethiopia, because only Italy had the ship- 
ping to obtain war supplies from the 
United States. Actually, of course, the 
policy adopted helped the aggressor, 
rather than defenseless Ethiopia, be- 
cause Ethiopia had no materials; but the 
President was right under the law, and 
acted in accordance with the law. Back 
in 1935, apparently, the President had 
not yet decided to oppose aggression 
throughout the world. 

Not long thereafter, when the Spanish 
civil war broke out, the President caused 
the Neutrality Act to be extended to cover 
civil war, and immediately applied the act 
against both parties. That this action 
did not conform with international law, 
which gives a legal government faced 
with insurrection a clear right to pur- 
chase arms from other countries, is cf 
small moment now. 

The point is that in three smaller wars, 
for reasons which I shall discuss shortly, 
the President promptly invoked the neu- 
trality law against both parties. In two 
instances he disregarded his own personal 
policy of opposing aggression and refus- 
ing to aid aggressors, and in one instance 
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he disregarded international law; he was 
following the dictate of the American 
neutrality law. He may not have been 
consistent, but he was legaliy right. 


All this happened while in China there 

was taking place what the Japanese call 
the Chinese incident. The President, ap- 
parently, likes the Japanese definition. 
There had been no declaration of war. 
The tremendous loss of life and property 
and his own plain definition of what is 
war have not been enough to convince 
him that what has been going on in China 
is war—plain, dirty, murderous war. Of 
course, the real reason for his refusal to 
apply our Neutrality Act at the outset of 
the Chinese incident was his desire to 
help China. Actually, of course, Japan 
has received up to recently far more aid 
from us. Japan is a purchaser of large 
quantities of raw products from the 
United States—scrap iron, oil, and other 
materials. Is it too much to uggest that 
the administration’s policy of appease- 
ment toward Japan accounts for the 
President’s continued unwillingness to 
recognize legally war in Asia? 


In June of this year Germany declared 
war on the Soviet Union. A full-fledged 
total war is now in progress between those 
states. For some unaccountable reason 
the administration hes forgotten that 
the Neutrality Act of 1939 is still the law 
of the land. It is still the law of the land, 
and the law provides that when war is 
declared and another country enters the 
war it is the duty of the President to issue 
a proclamation. It requires that when- 
evei the President finds that foreign 
countries are at war, and that enforce- 
ment of the Neutrality Act is necessary 
“to promote the security or preserve the 
peace of the United States or to protect 
the lives of citizens of the United States,” 
he shall issue a proclamation which will 
bring the entire Neutrality Act into force. 


The first part of section 1 (a) provides 
that when the President or the Congress 
shall find that a state of war exists be- 
tween foreign states the President shall 
issue a proclamation naming the States 
involved, but the last sentence goes fur- 
ther, and in substance says that when 
another country comes into the war the 
President, by proclamation, shall name 
that other country as being involved in 
the war. 

The President’s refusal to apply the 
Neutrality Act to the Nazi-Soviet war 
would be incomprehensible were it not 
that in the past he has administered the 
act so as to enable him to play power 
politics anywhere in the world. The act 
was intended to keep the United States 
neutral, yet the President has used it so 
as to enable virtual intervention by the 
United States in foreign wars. Now he 
seeks by the use of the lend-lease law 
virtually to nullify the Neutrality Act. 


And lest it be said that the Lend-Lease 
Act repeals the Neutrality Act, let me 
remind Senators of the debate on that 
bill last March 8. Then it was that the 
majority leader, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], and the then chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
took pains to point out that the Lend- 
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Lease Act does not effect a repeal of 
conflicting statutes. 


I contended on the floor of the Senate 
that the passage of the lend-lease meas- 
ure, with its various clauses, would in 
effect repeal some other acts in conflict 
with it, and I said it ought to be modified, 
but both the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Georgia contended 
otherwise. 

The words in the Lend-Lease Act: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law— 


Said the Senator from Georgia, and 
I quote him— 


is in general use; it does not effect a repeal 
of conflicting statutes. It merely suspends 
them during the operation of the particular 
act which contains the provision. 


What is it in the Lend-Lease Act that 
requires suspension of the Neutrality Act? 
Did the Lend-Lease Act say that the 
President must no longer recognize war 
when it exists? Did the Lend-Lease Act 
declare that if Russia and Germany go to 
war the Neutrality Act was not to apply? 
Did the Lend-Lease Act, for that matter, 
permit convoys? Certainly not. Weare 
not going to take the goods to these coun- 
tries. They would come and get them 
was the language used on the floor of the 
Senate. 

But now, under the Lend-Lease Act, 
the President makes it evident that the 
defense of Moscow has become essential 
to the security of the United States. 

Mr President, I have no objection to 
helping Russia. As a matter of fact, I 
was one of the first Members of the 
United States Senate who advocated that 
Russia should he recognized, because of 
the fact that its government was an 
existing governmeni. I was criticized 
from one end of the country to the 
other for advocating the recognition of 
Russia. 

I am only asking that we become a 
government by law and that the laws 
upon the statute books of the United 
States be respected by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Consequently, the President announces 
through Under Secretary of State Welles, 
that the Neutrality Act will not be ap- 
plied, and that aid will be given to Rus- 
sia if it is requested. 

Mr. President, am not opposed to 
giving it, I repeat, but I want it done in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act, and in accordance with 
the provisions of the lend-lease measure. 

The President’s refusal to apply the 
Neutrality Act against the Soviet Union 
is in direct-contradiction to the act’s pur- 
pose on another count. The official state- 
ment that application of the act was un- 
necessary “to promote the security or 
preserve the peace of the United States 
or to protect the lives of citizens in the 
United States” is subject to serious reser- 
vations. That American lives, and prop- 
erty, can be lost through failure to apply 
the act is all too possible. An American 
ship can be sunk in the Pacific on its 
way to Vladivostok. 

But invoking the Neutrality Act against 
the Soviet Union would not by itself af- 
ford any protection in the Pacific, 
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United States merchantmen still can 
carry contraband cargo to Vladivostok. 
For the act excludes Pacific areas from 
the ban against United States ships 
entering belligerent ports—unless Pacific 
ports are declared to be combat areas. 
Suppose the act is applied and an Ameri- 
ean ship loaded with motor trucks, which 
Secretary of State Hull admitted to be 
essential war materials during the Italo- 
Ethiopian war, heads for Vladivostok, 
Time and again German, and even 
Italian, raiders have been reported to be 
loose in the Pacific. Such a ship might be 
torpedoed or shelled 3,000 miles off San 
Francisco. Just how so unnecessary a 
sinking would promote the security or 
preserve the peace of the United States 
or protect the lives of citizens of the 
United States is certainly not apparent to 
me. 

The Robin Moor, for example, was 
carrying motortrucks and other” contra- 
band under our World War lists to the 
Union of South Africa, against whom the 
Neutrality Act was applied long ago al- 
though South African waters have never 
been declared by the President to be with- 
in a combat zone. 

A safer course for the Americar peopie 
would seem to be for the President to ap- 
ply the act against the Soviet Union and 
immediately declare Vladivostock and the 
whole Siberian coast the combat area it 
is likely to become. 

In the light of the President’s present 
attitude, how important are these words 
from his address at Chautauqua on Au- 
gust 14, 1936: i 

The effective maintenance of American 
neutrality depends today, as in the past, on 
the wisdom and determination of whoever 
at the moment occupy the offices of Fresident 
and Secretary of State. 


Up to now, I have discussed what by 
any legal interpretation, are violations of 
the letter of our Neutrality Act. 

It is much more difficult to point to 
evasions and sidestepping of the spirit 
of the law. Yet, I believe that all men 
agree that the intent of the neutrality 
law was to avoid entanglements—the 
President, in fact, used that very lan- 
guage in his speech in New York City on 
October 24, a year ago, 

What then, of section 2 of the act 
which makes it unlawful for any Ameri- 
can vessel to go into combat zones, or of 
section 6 which forbids the arming of 
such vessels? Oh yes, that is the object 
of the repealer now before us. But have 
these sections, in fact, been obeyed? 
Has there been strict compliance with the 
law? Has the law been honestly ad- 
ministered—or has it, in fact, been 


-winked at and evaded to the point where 


it was believed that the Congress was 
ready to say, “Oh, what's the difference? 
We have not followed the law. Let us 
repeal it and make our law conform to 
our policy.” That is what we hear some 
Senators and some Representatives say. 

That the law is following the policy in- 
stead of the policy following the law is 
crystal clear. 

In evasion of the spirit and intent of 
the Neutrality Act, the device was adopt- 
ed of transferring American owned ships 
to Panamanian registry, and supplying 
American guns to arm some of them, 
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In evasion of the spirit and intent of 
the Neutrality Act, the proclamation 
making the Red Sea a combat zone was 
lifted so that war supplies could be car- 
ried to the Near East. 


Is it an evasion of the spirit and in- 
tent of both the Neutrality Act and the 
lend-lease law, that hundreds of Ameri- 
can construction experts and workmen 
were shipped through belligerent waters 
to northern Ireland to build sea and air 
bases in belligerent territory? 

Is it not an evasion of the spirit and 
intent of the Neutrality Act that Amer- 
ican war vessels have been engaged in 
convoy duty? 

I believe there are many examples of 
evasion of the spirit and intent of law; 
but the four I have cited deserve some 
attention. 


Sixty-three American-owned ships 
have béen transferred to foreign regis- 
try—to fly the flag of Panama instead of 
the United States. It is said that some 
of those vessels have been armed by our 
Government, thus becoming warships 
under international law. Why was this 
done? It has never been denied that the 
transfers were made to evade the restric- 
tions of the Neutrality Act. Is it con- 
tended now that our Government had no 
hand in this transfer, but that it was a 
decision of the private shipowners? 
Does anyone believe that a single Amer- 
ican shipowner would have dared to 
transfer his vessel without the consent— 
yes. the approval—of our Government. 
On the one hand, the administration per- 
mitted American-owned vessels to be 
placed into war trade, well knowing that 
this was in opposition to a declared con- 
gressional] policy; and on the other hand, 
it is angrily claimed that American 
ships—mind you, not Panamanian ships, 
but American ships—were being attacked 
when these foreign-flag ships ran the 
risks to which that policy necessarily 
subjected them. Let those who now con- 
tend that this whole policy of transfer- 
ring American ships to foreign registry is 
not a shabby piece of business say that 
we contemplated such an action when we 
passed the neutrality bills. 


On April 12, 1941, President Roosevelt 
canceled an earlier proclamation which 
had declared the Red Sea a combat zone, 
and therefore forbidden to American 
shipping. 

Why this sudden revocation? Was it 
because all warfare had suddenly stopped 
in that section? Or was it because the 
British in North Africa had suffered a 
sharp setback and had lost a large 
amount of guns and mechanized equip- 
ment? 


Whatever the cause and whatever the 
reason, 6 months later an American ves- 
sel, the Steel Seafarer, loaded with war 
supplies for Great Britain, was sunk by 
German air attack in the Gulf of Suez. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. But what 
was an American ship doing 12,000 miles 
away from the nearest American port? 
What was an American ship doing loaded 
with war supplies for a belligerent? The 
Steel Seajarer was, of course, in waters 
which the President said was not a com- 
bat zone. But are we children that we 
play with legal subterfuge? Every in- 
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formed person knows that the Red Sea 
area had been for months; was then, and 
is now, a combat zone over which bellig- 
erents contend. To declare that area a 
noncombat zone is legal fiction of the 
remotest kind. To send an American 
ship into waters which are declared safe 
by oral edict is to jeopardize the lives of 
innocent American seamen needlessly 
and foolishly. 

While I am talking about the Steel 
Seafarer, let us examine briefly the sink- 
ing or disabling of the other 10 American 
merchant vessels which have been at- 
tacked thus far. 

Six of these vessels sailed under the 
flag of Panama. They were American- 
owned, but the moment they hoisted a 
foreign flag they lost their American 
identity; even though American dollars 
owned them. It was the President him- 
self who assured the American people 
that American warships and American 
soldiers would not be used to bail out the 
foreign investments of American capital. 
That, added to the fact that every one of 
these vessels carried contraband of war 
is academic. Those vessels are not 
American vessels; and no amount of offi- 
cially inspired stories that American 
ierg have been sunk will change the 

act. 

As to the others, the City of Rayville 
was lost a year ago off Australia when it 
struck a mine. No one knows whether 
the mine had been planted by the Ger- 
mans or the English for their own pro- 
tection. It may be significant that not 
even Knox blamed the Germans. 


The Robin Moor was sunk in the South 
Atlantic. That Ameriean vessel was en 
route to British South Africa a belliger- 
ent state by Presidential proclamation. 
Seventy percent of the cargo was con- 
traband, according to German contra- 
band lists, according to British contra- 
band lists, and according te American 
contraband lists during the first World 
War. Fortunately there was no loss of 
lives; but the treatment of the passen- 
gers and crew was ruthless, unjustified, 
and indefensible. 


The Lehigh was torpedoed off Africa 
last month. From the facts available 
to the public, if there is one case in 
which an American ship was on a legal 
voyage and sunk without cause this is it. 
This ship, we have been told, was travel- 
ing in ballast from a noncombat port and 
was in a noncombat zone. If the facts 
are as they have been reported, the Nazis 
are guilty of a foul crime and should be 
held to full accountability. When Amer- 
ican rights and American lives are in- 
volved in the carrying out of a legal 
American policy I favor no policy of ap- 
peasement. Let us ask for our rights; 
and if we do not obtair them let us see 
that we get them. That is traditional 
American realism. 

Those are the facts, as we know them, 
concerning the sinking of the 11 Ameri- 
can merchant vessels. Five of them were 
American; 4 of them were carrying con- 
traband or were in combat zones. 

Under what legal authority were Amer- 
ican craftsmen sailed through belligerent 
waters to be employed to build bases for 
a belligerent? If they were brought to 
Northern Ireland in an American ship, 
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was not that a violation of the Neutrality 
Act? If they were sent as lend-lease aid, 
it was a clear evasion of the intent and 
purpose of the Lend-Lease Act as ex- 
pressed by Senate sponsors of the legis- 
lation. 

In this connection, I wish to remind 
our majority leader of what he said on 
March 6 of this year, during the debate 
on the Lend-Lease Act. Arguing against 
an amendment which proposed a specific 
prohibition against Presidential author- 
ity to send American land or naval forces 
outside the Western Hemisphere, the 
Senator from Kentucky said: 

There is no concealment here. No one 
can contend that the bill—the lend-lease 
bill—deals with men, or that it proposes to 
give the President any authority to send men 
anywhere, not even men on the- airships 
which might be delivered to one of the for- 
eign countries, or on any other equipment, 
or any other defense article. 


I hasten to assure the Senator from 
Kentucky that I do not remind him of his 
interpretation as proof of what the law 
means. I know that he was giving the 
Senate his honest, conscientious opinion. 
That was what the lend-lease law meant 
to him. But does not this very fact prove 
that the Congress cannot and must not 
rely on interpretations, and must not 
leave loopholes in legislative language for 
others to interpret as they may see fit or 
find necessary? Let us go back to a 
government of laws—of clear, unequivo- 
cal law—not of sharp interpretation by 
loophole-searching legal experts. 

Every Senator knows what has been 
going on with regard to interpretation 
of the laws. Only recently the statement 
was made by someone high in authority 
that, notwithstanding the law upon the 
statute books, wire tapping was to be 
used. There is a law on the statute 
books absolutely prohibiting it; yet the 
Attorney General of the United States 
says, “We are going to do it any way.” 
The highest law officer of the United 
States says that it is the intention to vio- 
late the law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator made 
a statement about the Attorney General. 
Evidently he refers to the time when the 
Attorney General was before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on the matter 
of the confirmation of his nomination. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I think it was 
afterward. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The printed hear- 
ings before the Judiciary Committee 
show what the Attorney General said. 

Mr. WHEELER. My recollection is 
that I ran across the statement in a 
newspaper since that time, to the effect 
that wire tapping was to be used. If I 
am mistaken, I shall be glad to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have sent for the 
hearings. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know what was 
stated in the hearings. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My recollection is 
that the Attorney General stated at the 
hearing that at present there is no law 
which prohibits wire tapping, and that he 
would not oppose wire tapping in cases 
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of espionage and foreign subversive ac- 
tivities, but that he would not go any 
further. 

Mr. WHEELER. If he said that there 
is no such law on the statute books, he 
was clearly mistaken. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam not clear, and 
I will not make the statement; but I 
think the Attorney General is entitled to 
have the record correctly cited. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and let me say to him that if I can- 
not find the statement—although that is 
my recollection of what was contained in 
a newspaper article published just a short 
time ago, and since the confirmation— 
but if I am wrong about it I shall be only 
too glad to correct it. 

The final evasion and violation of law 
to which I refer is that of convoying. 

If ever a subject was debated and dis- 
cussed, it was this. Last March, wuen the 
lend-lease bill was before us, it came out 
of the Foreign Relations Committee with 
two amendments. 

One said: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels. 


The other declared: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area. 


Was there ever clearer language than 
that? Is there any rssible manner to 
interpret that language other than it 
means American ships shall not go into 
combat zones—American ships shall not 
perform convoying duty? Was there any 
question in the mind of any Member of 
the Senate with reference to what was 
intended? It was intended to mean ex- 
plicitly that the Congress c the United 
States was opposed to convoying; and 
when some of us argued that the measure 
would permit the transfer of ships ard 
convoying, this provision was written into 
the measure to meet that contention. 
Nowhere ‘n the Neutrality Act, nowhere 
in any statute, is there language, real or 
implied, which would permit our Govern- 
ment legally to send any American vessel 
into a combat zone or to convoy. Yet 
one American destroyer has been dam- 
aged and a second destroyer sunk in as- 
sisting British convoys. 

Let these who now shout “freedom of 
the seas” answer these charges. Six 
months ago no one in authority and no 
responsible Senator said, “Let us have 
freciom of the seas.” Senators were 
eager to avoid war, to protect American 
lives, and American ships. Still sharp 
in their ears rang the President’s warn- 
ing: Convoys mean shooting and shoot- 
ing means war.” 

There is one eminent American alive 
today who not only had much to do with 
the conduct of the World War but who 
was one of President Wilson’s closest ad- 
visers during and after the war, and, I 
think, a grcat man, a great financier, and 
a great patriot. Let me inform the Sen- 
ate of Mr. Baruch’s opinion of the free- 
dom-of-the-seas theory. I know this will 
be of interest to Democrats; at least, it 
should be, because no man in this coun- 
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try has been better to the Democratic 
Party than Mr. Baruch. 

Writing in Current History magazine 
for June 1936, he said—and I quote him; 
and, mind you, he was not for the Neu- 
trality Act; but here is what he said re- 
garding freedom of the seas: 


Up to the time of the World War our doc- 
trine was freedom of the seas. We conceded 
that an enemy merchantman could be seized 
whenever found but not sunk without warn- 
ing and without taking care of passengers 
and crew. We insisted that neutral ships 
bearing neutral goods had a right to go any- 
where with goods consigned to anybody, sub- 
ject to exceptions: 

(a) Where a port had been actually block- 
aded, as Union vessels blockaded Confederate 
ports, if neutral ships should attempt to run 
such a blockade they could be sunk. But we 
insisted that no nation could fence off with 
imaginary lines any section of the seas with 
a paper blockade and say that neutral ships 
found anywhere in that section were there 
at their peril and could be sunk on sight. 

(b) We admitted the right of a belligerent 
ship to stop neutral vessels on the high seas 
and search them for contraband of war and, 
if they carried it, they could be seized and 
taken to a prize court, but not sunk except 
in certain special circumstances. 

Thus far the doctrine seems quite simple, 
but under (b) a host of vexing questions 
arose. What was contraband of war? As has 
been already shown, in the World War prac- 
tically everything consigned to a belligerent 
was held to be contraband by the enemy. 
But the real trouble came in respect of goods 
consigned to a neutral but which the seizing 
naval vessel complained was really ultimately 
destined to an enemy. 

Thus far we have been talking about ves- 
sels, What about our goods and passengers 
aboard merchant vessels of a belligerent or a 
neutral? 

We insisted that we had a right, in respect 
of them, to have the rules of international 
law observed toward the vessel on which they 
sailed, whether American, belligerent, or neu- 
tral. 

Those were the principles for which we said 
we would fight and in respect of which 
Woodrow Wilson also said: “To forbid our 
people to exercise their rights for fear we 
might be called upon to vindicate them 
would be a terrible humiliation indeed. It 
wouid be an implicit—all but an explicit— 
acquiesence of the violation of the rights of 
mankind everywhere * * what we are 
contending for is the very essence of the 
needs that have made America a sovereign 
nation.” 

Those principles 


Mr. Baruch said 


were knocked into a cocked hat by both bel- 
ligerents. So far as technical legality is con- 
cerned, Great Britain violated them much 
more flagrantly, continuously, and impu- 
dently than Germany ever did. 


Listen, you Democrats, to this: 

So far as technical legality is concerned, 
Great Britain violated them much more 
flagrantly, continuously, and impudently 
than Germany ever did. 


You are talking about freedom of the 
seas. Is England talking about freedom 
of the seas? 


She violated our mails— 


Says Mr. Baruch— 

She called whatever she desired, and to 
whomsoever consigned, contraband of war, 
and—insolence of insolences—she blockaded 
the port of New York. No American ship 
could safely sail and no American cargo be 
safely shipped without first obtaining a clear- 
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ance from the British consul general in New 
York, 


You talk about freedom of the seas? 
You are going to fight for the freedom of 
the seas? You did not fight England for 
the freedom of the seas the last time, and 
Mr. Baruch says: 

She violated our mails. She called what- 
ever she desired, and to whomsoever cor- 
signed, contraband of war, and—insolence of 
„ blockaded the port of New 

ork. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida, and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Montana if 
he can tell us, from his deep study of the 
subject, which is apparent, what would 
have been the effect upon an American 
vessel of the British policy? In other 
words, if an American vessel had gone, 
or had attempted to go, into an area entry 
into which the British forbade because 
of the blockade, what would the British 
have done with the vessel and its crew, 
and under what circumstances would 
they have done it? 

Mr. WHEELER. I cannot answer as 
to what the British would have done. I 
am stating only what they diddo. What 
the British had in mind to do if the block- 
ade were violated I do not know, and I do 
not know how anyone can say what they 
would have done. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I intend to ask only a 
question. Probably the Senator sensed 
that I intended to inquire whether the 
British would, without warning, have 
sunk the ship and its crew in the middle 
of the Atlantic and made no efforts to 
save their lives. Was that their method 
when a ship violated their rule against 
entering an area which is being block- 
aded? 

Mr. WHEELER. In the first place, I 
do not know, because 

Mr, PEPPER. It is a matter of fact, 
is it not, Senator, and a matter of history? 

Mr. WHEELER. There was - blockade 
of the city of New York, and no vessel 
could leave the city of New York without 
British consent. What a humiliating 
thing for a great American nation such 
as the United States to have to go to a 
British consul and say, We want to have 
your approval to let this cargo leave the 
port of New York.” We are talking about 
our rights as a great sovereign nation, 
and I say that it is humiliating for a 
great sovereign nation to have its ports 
blockaded—its mails opened. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, PEPPER. Is it in violation of the 
right of a neutral country if it sends its 
ship into an area which is being blockaded 
under the rules of international law for 
a vessel of the blockading power, if the 
blockade is effective, to accost the vessel 
of the neutral, conduct it into port, and 
make adequate provision for the lives of 
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its crew? That is not in violation of the 
rights of a dignified neutral, is it? That 
is not sinking, though, is it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call attention 
to a statement which I think may answer 
the Senator’s question. As pertinent in 
this regard I quote from the remarks of 
a British general, Sir Henry F. Thuillier, 
before the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion in February 1936: 


To come back to submarines: It is argued 
that submarine attack on merchant vesseis 
is inhumane since it violates an old and 
excellent sea custom that noncombatants 
should be taken off ir safety, Submarines 
cannot take off passengers and crew, and 
there were occasions in the late war when 
these were set adrift in open boats. There 
were also cases when they were not even 
given that option but were sunk without any 
attempt at rescue. This was certainly very in- 
humane. But is it more so than to bombard 
a town with heavy artillery, regardless of 
the civilians and the women and children in 
it?—a practice which has prevailed for cen- 
turies, and no one makes any protest against 
it. Is it more inhumane than blockading a 
besieged town and starving the civilian in- 
habitants, including women and children? 
Is it more inhumane than cutting off the 
food suppiy of the whole of Germany and 
Austria, knowing full well that those coun- 
tries could not produce sufficient food and 
milk for their own population? Is it more 
inhumane than continuing that blockade 
for 18 months after the armistice? All war 
is terribly inhumane. It is very splendid of 
our Navy to have kept up its chivalrous cus- 
tom of ensuring the safety of civilians at 
sea right into the twentieth century, but 
their less sensitive comrades on land have for 
long been in the habit of firing at railway 
trains or into towns without asking any 
questions about who are in them. We are 
more or iess accustomed to these forms of 
inhumanity, but to send a few people adrift 
in open boats is a form which was new to us 
and so excited our horror and anger. 


That was not an American speaking; 
that was not a German speaking; it was 
a British general, Sir Henry F. Thuillier, 
before the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion in February 1936. 

Of course, war is inhumane; but can 
anyone imagine anything more inhumane 
than starving women and children by 
blockade? Can anyone imagine any- 
thing more inhumane than what both the 
British and the Germans have done dur- 
ing the present war? Can anyone 
imagine anything more inhumane than 
what the Russians did to the Poles and 
to little Finland? Can anyone imagine 
anything more inhumane than what the 
British have done during the course of 
past wars? War is hell; it is inhumane; 
everything that is done in the course of 
war is inhumane; but why stand on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States 
and try to arouse the passions of the 
American people to get them into war, 
when we all know that all wars and 
everything connected with war are in- 
humane? 

Mr. Baruch called this clearance cer- 
tificate system “insolence of insolences.” 
How, then, do the administration and 
the Senate regard the British navicert 
system which has been enforced in this 
war? Up to very recently, at least up 
to the time we began giving the British 
everything they wanted, no American 
ship could clear any American port 
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until it had received a certificate of per- 
mission, a navicert, which is a contrac- 
tion of the words “naval certificate,” 
from the British consul in the port. 

But I continue to quote from Mr. 
Baruch: 


Germany attempted what Napoleon Bona- 
parte had tried a century before. She 
blocked off wide areas of the high seas and 
warned that ships of any nation found 
therein were subject to be sunk. She as- 
serted the right to sink at sight and without 
search or seizure not only the merchant ships 
of belligerents but the ships of neutrale in 
the interdicted zones. The only difference 
between her assaults on our sovereignty and 
those of England were that she illegally de- 
stroyed the lives of our citizens, while Great 
Britain illegally destroyed only their prop- 
erty and their rights, 

The lesson there is that when great na- 
tions are in an economic death struggle they 
will respect no asserted right of neutrals on 
the high seas which in any way threatens 
the victory of their arms or which cannot 
be asserted and adequately defended by the 
neutral. We might as well recognize -this 
truth realistically as an outgrowth of the 
development of the art of modern war. 

Our present solution of this problem of 
keeping out of war, or of neutrality, might 
still be the ancient one—freedom of the seas. 


Mr. Baruch says the solution might 
still be the ancient one—freedom of the 
seas. 

But unless we are willing to impose it by 
force, it is just plain silly to put any reliance 
upon it, and if we say that we will fight for 
it we can be 100 percent certain that instead 
of keeping us out of war it is the surest, 
quickest, and most inevitable way of getting 
us into war. We have fought two wars for it. 


Let those words ring in the ears of the 
Members of the Senate. They are the 
words of a man who has had experience 
in the war, who was the adviser of the 
great President Wilson both before, dur- 
ing, and after the peace conference, a 
man who looks at war realistically, who 


‘wants to keep the Nation out of war. He 


said: 


If you want to go in, the surest and 
quickest way to get in is to insist upon the 
freedom of the seas. 


Let me read further from this article: 
COME AND GET IT 

What, then, remains for us to do? As far 
as goods are concerned, the solution seems 
simple: We will sell to any belligerent any- 
thing except lethal weapons, but the terms 
are cash on the barrel head and come and 
get it. Any American who sells goods on any 
other terms to a belligerent, whether di- 
rectly consigned to him, or consigned to a 
neutral and destined to him, does so at his 
peril, The flag will not protect such trans- 
actions. 

That would not much interfere with our 
trade, because at such times requirements 
are necessitous and belligerents buy here be- 
cause they must. 


You are not listening to somebody who 
is an impractical dreamer. You are not 
listening to somebody who merely writes 
books, or who is carried away for the mo- 
ment by hysteria. You are listening to a 
man who went through the World War, 
and who has been an adviser to both 
Democratic and Republican Presidents; 


a man who is practical, who was telling 


of this is 1936 as a way to keep out of war. 


With that should go a declaration that 
Americans traveling or shipping goods to any- 
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body—belligerent. or- neutral—on merchant- 
men of a belligerent do so at their peril. That 
would relieve us of responsibility of such in- 
cidents as the Lusitania and of all responsi- 
bility for maintaining the interest of one 
belligerent against another. 


Oh, I can hear some of my friends say- 
ing, But time: have changed. Hitler 
now wants to dominate the world. We 
rave seen the map. We have read it.” 
Oh, yes; I heard that, and you heard it 
in the last war. There was not a cruelty 
that was not charged to the Kaiser in 
the last war. He wanted to dominate 
the world. He wanted to take South 
America. You saw the maps. They had 
them then. He was going to take 
Mexico. He was going to come over here. 
He wanted our gold; he wanted our rail- 
roads; he wanted everything. Napolecn 
wanted them. Oh, yes. Every man in 
the world whom we do not like wants to 
come over here and capture us; but what 
good does it do to the American people 
to stand up here and shout hatred?— 
hatred for Japan, hatred for Russia, 
hatred for Italy, hatred for Germany, 
hatred for every other country in the 
world—and then you tell me who is an 
isolationist. Those of you who are 
preaching hatred and hatred and hatred 
are not hurting Hitler; you are only 
hurting yourselves. You are isolating 
this country of ours. You sre doing 
more to isolace the United States than all 
the isolationists in the world are doing, 
because you are arraying everybody 
against us. We shall not have a friend 
in the world. You are calling everybody 
names. I do not mean that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate are doing that, but 
persons on the outside. You are accusing 
everybody who. wants to keep out of war, 
I say the interventionists are. Every- 
body is pro-Nazi, everybody is this and 
everybody is that, anything except a 
patriot. Yes; you are anti-Semitic; and 
some of the self-styled leaders of the 
Jewish people who are yelling that are 
doing their own people and this Nation 
the greatest disservice, because they do 
not speak for their own people when they 
are issuing some of these statements. 

This article by Mr. Baruch was written 
at a time of peace. These statements on 
the floor of the Senate about the Neu- 
trality Act were in peacetimes, when 
People were sober, when people were 
thinking straight, when there was no 
hysteria, when emotions were not being 
aroused, when the Hobsons were not say- 
ing that Hitler was going to rape our 
women. 

I have here a statement by a soldier in 
the last war: 


PRISONER FEEDS GUARD 


It was 2 o'clock in the morning, The rain 
was running off my steel helmet in sheets, 
I had my rifle under my armpit to keep it 
dry. I was on guard around a German stock- 
ade. We had 487 German prisoners. 

The armistice had been signed about a 
week, but we were required to guard our 
prisoners just the same. 

I was cold, I was tired, I was homesick and 
hungry. I saw a light over in the German 
stockade, inside of the barracks which they 
used for a kitchen, and I knew that Frank, 
the German Pollack cook, was doing his cook- 
ing for the next day. I threw a gravel over 
against the barracks and soon a flood of light 


1941 


shot out from the door as Frank poked out 
his square German head. I said to him in 
the best German that I could command, 
which wasn’t very good, “Frank, given mer 
das brote und das kaffee.” 

Frank said, “Yah.” 

Pretty socn he returned with a canteen 
cup full ot steaming hot coffee and a plece 
of German ccfiee cake. The coffee had cream 
and sugar in it, two delicacies we did not 
often have, but he had taken some from the 
amount allotted to him for ccoking, and put 
it in my coffee 

The lightning flashed as he handed the 
coffee and coffee cake through the fence, and 
I saw his face, and there was no cynical grin 
of hatred there, but, rather, a smile of friend- 
liness, and if be saw my ‘face I know he saw 
friendiiness there 

Frank did not hate me. He loved me. I 
did not hate him I loved him, and yet if 1 
had met him on the battlefield at that hour 
of the night 1 week before, I would have 
killed him or he would have killed me. 

That is what war means. It means bring- 
ing men together, who otherwise would love 
each other, to kill each other. 

War never proves which is wrong. 
proves which is strong 


Fine words—eloquent words. Those 
words, my friends, have been put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp three different 
times—once in the House of Representa- 
tives by delivery of a speech, once by in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
once in a speech delivered in this great 
body by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Leel. That was at a 
time when talk of war and hysteria were 
not sweeping the United States. 

Mr. LEE. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER., Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator think 
that story would have applied to the 
soldiers of Belgium when they were try- 
ing to defend their country against Hit- 
ler’s blitzkrieg? And yet they did not 
want war. Does not the Senator think 
the same story would have applied to 
the people of Poland when they met the 
blitzkrieg on the battlefield? And they 
did not want war. Does not the Senator 
think the same story would apply to all 
the nations that have been overrun, that 
did not want war? 

I meant every word of that, and it is 
true. The men who do the fighting are 
not affected by that sort of thing with 
respect to hatred of each other. That is 
exactly why, when Hitler came into 
power with his Nazi regime of gangsters, 
and started out to forge the German peo- 
ple into a thunderbolt to be hurled at the 
rest of the world in order to conquer it, 
the little nations in Europe lost their 
opportunity when they failed to unite 
their strength and stop that monster be- 
fore he became so powerful. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
heard the same language, almost word 
for word, before the last war. It is easy 
to be the champion of peace during 
times of peace. It is hard only when the 
war fever rises, when war hysteria sweeps 
the country. I heard people call the 
Kaiser everything that he could be 
called. I heard them say in almost the 
same language and almost the same 
spirit the identical thing that is said 
now. The same thing has always been 
said by great orators like the Senator 


It only 
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from Oklahoma when they want to in- 
flame the people of a country to get them 
into war. 

There has always been this appeal, just 
as Bishop Hobson is playing upon the 
heartstrings of the mothers and the 
daughters of this country; oh, yes, play- 
ing upon every racial group in the United 
States, playing upon the mothers and 
fathers, trying to get us into a war which 
is not our war, and which we could not 
settle, and which will never mean any- 
thing to the American people except the 
destruction of the democratic form of 
government on this continent. In the 
name of peace, in the name of democracy, 
in the name of preserving democracy and 
the four freedoms, there is a desire to 
destroy every vestige of democracy in 
the United States. 

In addition to that, the intervention- 
ists would kill our boys, they would spill 
their blood upon the sea and all over 
the world. They would try to do in our 
time what the Prince of Peace was un- 
able to do, and which 1,900 years of 
Christianity has not been able to bring 
about. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brown in the chair.) Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. Ido not want the Senator to make 
a speech in my time; but I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator has drawn a 
picture of war, and no one disagrees 
with him in that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
wish to ask a question? 

Mr. LEE. I do. I desire to ask the 
Senator what the alternative is, and 
what it has been, with respect to those 


other nations in Europe which did not 


want war, and did not do anything 
about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Sena- 
tor asked me that question. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma had the alterna- 
tive in 1937. That was 4 years after 
Hitler came into power. The Senator 
then urged strict nonintervention among 
other things. The Senator then urged 
adoption of the present Neutrality Act. 

Mr. LEE. No one disagrees with the 
Senator with respect to the horrors of 
war. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have heard it 
often from those who want to go to 
war. They say, “What about Poland and 
Belgium?” I am sorry for Belgium. I 
am sorry for Finland. The boundaries 
of Finland have been changed. Finland 
has been part of this country and that 
country and some other country, back- 
ward and forward through history. I 
feel sorry for Belgium, for Holland, for 
Denmark, for Germany, for France, and 
for England. I feel sorry for all the 
countries of Europe. 

But when we are talking about that, 
what about the countries which have 
been taken over by Russia? Is the Sen- 
ator denouncing Russia because of her 
invasions? Does he want us to go to 
war with Russia because she took part 
of Poland, because she took part of Fin- 
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land? The poor Finns are the best 
friends we have in Europe. Did the Sen- 
ator want to go to war, did he get out 
and preach and preach against Stalin, 
and denounce him on the floor of the 
Senate day after day and day after day 
for his cruelties, for his un-Cbristian 
spirit? No; no; never did the Senator 
indulge in such preaching, nor has any- 
one else on the floor of the Senate. 

Certainly we sympathize with these 
countries. But are we a tooth!ess China, 
are we a decadent nation? Are we a 
little nation- like Belgium? Are we a 
little nation like Holland? 

Mr, LEE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not just now. Are 
we on a continent of Europe? Are we a 
Russia, where the people have been 
scrapping backward and forward for 
years? Oh, no. We have grown great 
in this hemisphere because we have had 
liberty and freedom. The countries to 
which I have been referring never have 
had the same kind of liberty and freedom 
we have had. 

Of course, we all deplore what is hap- 
pening in some of these countries. Cer- 
tainly every right-minded person in this 
country deplores what the Japanese have 
done to China. We deplore what Italy 
did to Ethiopia. We deplore what the 
Russians did to Lithuania and to Fin- 
land. We deplore what the Germans 
have done. But are we to go to war every 
time some country attacks another? 
Certainly not. 

How about the British? How have 
they gotten their territory? Practically 
every foot of territory they have gotten 
they have acquired by conquest, bloody 
conquest. Yet I am not holding that 
against Great Britain. But we deplore 
what they have done and what other 
countries have done. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. If the Senator thinks. my 
support of the proposed policy is based 
on sympathy for these countries, he is 
mistaken. It is based on a hard-headed 
self-defense proposition. By aiding those 
countries which are resisting Hitler we 
are establishing a defense, a wall, a bar- 
rier between us and war, and my sup- 
port is based entirely on that. 

The Senator says he is sorry for Bel- 
gium. That was not the point I raised. 
The people in Belgium, including the 
King, and the people in Norway, includ- 
ing Quisling, preached the same doctrine 
before the invasion which the Senator is 
now preaching; that is, that they did not 
want to get into war. But that did not 
save them from war. 

Mr, WHEELER. I refuse to yield 
further to a statement of that kind, be- 
cause there is not a word of truth in it. 
The Senator does not know what they 
were preaching. I have been called a 
Quisling by small people in this country, 
and when the Senator says he is preach- 
ing hard, cold facts, it will be the first 
time the Senate has heard him preach 
hard, cold facts in the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. 


Mr. WHEELER. I will yield for a 
question, but not for a speech. 
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Mr. PEPPER. I just wonaered 
whether the Senator had received any 
medals for preaching hard, cold facts in 
the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Just as many as has 
the Senator from Florida, and probably 
a few more. If I had not, I would feel 
sorry for myself. 

Mr. PEPPER. That would be a uni- 
versal sentiment. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to read again 
what I have already referred to: 

Do you see the mother as she stands by 
the grave where they tell her her son sleeps? 
Stands? What mother would stand? She 
gets down on the earth as close to him as she 
can. I'm speaking for her, For is not 6 feet 
of earth and a white cross rather poor com- 
pensation to a mother for her years of train- 
ing and hopes and prayers? 

Then I'm speaking for those lips that are 
silent in death: 


“A million wooden crosses are calling cut to 

you, 

We died that war may be no more. 

What are you going to do? 

A thousand sightless heroes have caught a 
vision new, 

The vision of a world at peace, 

‘What are you going to do?’ 


“A thousand little laddies who never saw 
their dad 
Will be the next cannon food 
When next the world goes mad. 
Our wooden crosses they are dumb, but the 
message you can bring, 
Tell the world, the careless world, 
War is a cursed thing.” 


I agree with those statements made by 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. Does anyone disagree with 
them? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know of 
anyone who does. They have been put 
into the Record two or three times, and 
I think everyone agrees with them. I 
agree with them. I agreed with them 
when the Senator said them, and I agree 
with them now and, therefore, I wish to 
keep this country out of war. 

I know that a vote for the pending 
measure is a vote for war, and everyone 
knows that it would be a vote for naval 
war. Then, if we become engaged in a 
naval war, we cannot stop. 

As Senator Borah expressed it, we 
cannot help heeding the Macedonian 
cry to send an American expeditionary 
force if we go into war. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is worried. 
I know he is honest and conscientious. 
I am not questioning his motives. I 
know he is honest and sincere. He fears 
that Hitler is coming here to take us. 
He fears that Hitler is going to overrun 
Europe and then come over and take 
Canada, the United States, and South 
America. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator fear 
Hitler? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not fear Hitler 
or anyone else coming over and taking 
the United States of America. 

Mr. LEE. Then why has the Senator 
changed from not voting for appropri- 
ations to voting for $20,000,000,000 of ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Sen- 
ator asked me that question. I take out 
an insurance policy, but when I take cut 
an insurance policy I am not expecting 
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to die tomorrow. When I take out an 
accident policy, I am not expecting to be 
shot by Stalin tomorrow, as he indicated 
he would like to see done. [Laughter.] 
I take out these policies as insurance. In 
a world gone mad, yes, we should be 
building up our defenses. 

I had to change my mind because of 
the things which were happening all over 
the world. I had to change it because of 
the fact that some of you people and some 
of the administration leaders were out 
calling many people in different parts 
of the world names. When you are mak- 
ing all your neighbors hate you, you had 
better get a gun, because some of them 
may also get a gun and attack you if you 
do not look out. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brown in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Can the Senator give one 
case where Hitler has invaded a country 
or made war against it because he was 
provoked by some act on the part of that 
country? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know any- 
thing about Hitler being provoked. I do 
not think I can give such a case. I do 
not have any love for Hitler. I hate 
everything he stands for just as violently 
as does the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
I have hated him longer than the Senator 
has. When I was in Germany in 1930, 
and again in 1936, I did not give any 
salute to Hitler, as some persons I know 
of did. No; I came back to this country 
and went from one end of the country 
to the other and denounced Hitler from 
every platform on which I speke, for his 
religious and racial persecutions. I de- 


- nounced totalitarianism, and I told the 


stories I had heard about persecution. I 
saw men in Germany then who were 
afraid to speak and tell what was going 
on, just as I saw men on W. P, A. here in 
the United States who were afraid to 
speak and tell what was going on, just 
as I saw labor leaders afraid to speak, 
just as I saw farm leaders, and just as I 
saw businessmen afraid to speak up for 
fear of the power of this Government. 

Mr. President, as I have said, during 
the last war, simply because of the fact 
that I did not want the United States to 
get into the war, and because I urged 
that the United States not get into the 
war I was called every possible name, 
and even if one wanted to call me any 
new name now he could not do so, unless 
a new dictationary were created. 
(Laughter.] 

O Mr. President, such a thing does not 
bother me. Those who are doing such 
things are simply wasting their own 
breath. They arenothurtingme. They 
are only hurting themselves and their 
own people by what they are doing. 

Some people say they are afraid of 
Hitler. Some people in the United States 
have reached the point at which they are 
afraid when they go to bed at night they 
are going to wake up and find Hitler 
under the bed in the morning. Some 


persons are preaching hatred and fear of 
Hitler, 
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The hotheads in England took England 
to war when she was not prepared, and 
pretty nearly ruined England by doing so. 
And the hotheads of this country are 
trying to get the United States into war. 
From one end of the country there are 
organized groups which openly say, “We 
want to get into this war.” They say 
the people ought to do this and the people 
ought to do thet, but, Mr. President, we 
are not prepared, we do not have the 
guns, we do not have the powder, we 
do not have the tanks, we do not have the 
planes which are necessary to wage a 
successful war, and we do not have the 
ships to take men over to the other side of 
the ocean, and we cannot get sufficient 
ships to take them over there. In my 
judgment there is not a military or naval 
man in our service who does not know 
that is true, and who will not say so 
privately. 

Yet certain persons are afraid that 
Hitler is coming over here, when as a 
matter of fact he does not have sufficient 
shipping to carry two or three million 
men across the water for an invasion of 
this country, and to keep up the neces- 
sary supply lines. Hitler is using tugs, 
I am told, to carry his men by water, and 
yet certain persons fear that he is coming 
over here and that he will invade and 
take the United States. 


Some say, however, that Hitler is going 
to accomplish that purpose from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. Yet Berney Baruch, 
one of our greatest economists, says that 
Hitler will be on the spot from an eco- 
nomic standpoint after the war is over. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted 
I was speaking on the subject of the free- 
dom of the seas. I wish to call attention 
to what Mr. Wilson tried to do at the 
peace conference. The second point of 
Mr. Wilson’s 14 points is as follows: 


Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in war, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants. 


Why was Mr. Wilson asking for that? 
He was asking for the freedom of the 
seas in peace as in war. Why? Because 
England had blockaded the port of New 
York, because England had intercepted 
our ships, and had taken our mails, and 
invaded our rights. So Mr. Wilson in the 
second of his 14 points asked for the 
freedom of the seas. 


This point about what is called the free- 
dom of the seas naturally aroused British 
concern. 


From what am I reading? I am read- 
ing from the book entitled “The After- 
math,” by Winston Churchill. 


This point about what is called the free- 
dom of the seas naturally aroused British 
concern. It sounded well intentioned, but 
what did it mean? Did it mean that the 
right of blockade in time of war was abol- 
ished? We were emerging from a struggle 
in which blockade had played an important 
part in preserving the liberties of Europe and 
the rights of the United States. The British 
Navy had just crushed the submarine. Brit- 
ish ships had just carried the greater part 
of the American Army to Eurcpe. We had 
Saved ourselves from invasion and main- 
tained our- population unstarved by sea 
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power. It certainly seemed hard to be told, 
in the moment of common victory by the 
friend we had aided— 


Mr. Churchill said that England had 
aided us. This book was printed by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1929. I think 
it is the last of Mr. Churchill's works— 


It certainly seemed hard to be told, in the 
moment of common victory, by the friend 
we had aided, that this great weapon of 
defense was to blunted if not broken. It 
did not follow that the conditions which 
would prevail in the future would not re- 
quire an? also render possible a review of 
the whole question of belligerent rights at 
sea. But now that the enemy's front was 
being battered down by French and British 
armies after horrible cost in life and blood, 
now that Britain, under the shield of the 
Royal Navy, was coming safely out of the 
greatest convulsion of mankind, was hardly 
the moment when we should be asked, at a 
few days’, almost a few hours’, notice to sub- 
scribe to a formula in a matter of life and 
death which might mean everything or 
nothing. 

Mr. Lloyd George said he could not accept 
this clause under any condition. If it had 
been in operation at the present time we 
should have lost the power of imposing a 
blockade. Germany had broken down al- 
most as much from the effects of the block- 
ade as from that of the military opera- 
tions. * It was impossible to make 
an armistice, if doing so committed us to 
these conditions. 

Clemenceau and Sonnino agreed with Lloyd 
George. 


* „ . © * 


Mr. Clemenceau asked if Colonel House 
meant to imply that there would be a sepa- 
rate peace between the United States and 
the enemy. Colonel House said it might 
lead to this 

It would depend upon whether America 
could or could not agree to the conditions 
put up by France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

Now this was assuming a great responsi- 
bility for the United States. The armies 
were still in full battle. Even in this month 
of extreme American effort, nearly four Brit- 
ish, French, and Italian soldiers were falling 
every day to one American. The stake of 
the United States in the European scene 
was incomparably small, yet here was a di- 
rect threat that if Great Britain, France, and 
Italy did not swallow the 14 points whole, 
whatever they might be, or be claimed to 
be, the United States would withdraw from 
the line, make a separate peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, leave the scene in per- 
fect confusion and condemn the world to 
another year of war. It is a measure of 
Lloyd George's quality, when acting for his 
country that he did not quail before this 
unwarrantable pressure. 

The Prime Minister replied that it was 
impossible for the British Government to 
agree to point II (freedom of the seas). If 
the United States were to make a separate 
peace we should deeply regret it, but never- 
theless should be prepared to go on fighting. 


Turning to page 106 of the same 
book: 


Nearly a week passed in tension. Presi- 
dent Wilson armed Colonel House with an 
ultimatum which his representative decided 
to hold in reserve. On October 30: “I feel 
it my duty to authorize you to say that I 
cannot consent to take part in negotiations 
of a peace which does not include the free- 
dom of the seas, because we are pledged to 
fight not only Prussian militarism but mili- 
tarism everywhere. Neither could I partici- 
pate in a settlement which does not include 
the League of Nations.” 
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Again: 

“The President insists that terms I, II, III. 
and XIV are essential American terms in the 
program and he cannot recede from them.” 

* * . 0 * 

Mr. Lloyd George said that the formula 
adopted by the Allies simply provided for 
free discussion (on point II) and did not 
challenge the position of the United States 
who were perfectly free to go into the con- 
ference and urge their own point of view. 

Colonel House asked if Mr. Lloyd George 
could not accept the principle of the free- 
dom of the seas. The Prime Minister re- 
plied that he could not. 

Quoting Lloyd George: 

“It had come to be associated with the idea 
of the abandonment of the blockade. He did 
not want to bind the. American Government 
in their discussion; he only wanted to have a 
free hand for the British Government.” On 
Colonel Eouse again asking that the principle 
should be accepted. Mr. Lloyd George re- 
peated his refusal. “Were he to accept,” he 
said, “it would only mean that in a weck's 
time a new Prime Minister would be here who 
would say that he also could not accept the 
principle. The English people would not look 
at it. On this point the nation was abso- 
lutely solid, Consequently it was no use for 
him to say that he could accept when he 
knew he would not be speaking for the Brit- 
ish nation.” And again, according to Col- 
onel House (whether at this meeting or at 
some other is not clear, Mr. Lloyd George said 
that “Great. Britain would spend her last 
guinea to keep her Navy superior to that of 
the United States or any other power, and 
that no Cabinet official could continue in the 
Government in England who took a different 
position.” 

So, Mr. President, when we are talking 
about going to war for the freedom of the 
seas, I ask, Who blocked the freedom of 
the seas? Who said she would not stand 
for it? Who said she would go on fight- 
ing if Mr. Wilson insisted upon it? It 
was Great Britain, the British people, 
supporting Mr. Lloyd George. 

We cannot get freedom of the seas to- 
morrow. We talk about blockades. When 
there is a blockade there is no freedom of 
the seas. As was stated earlier in the day 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa], the country with the largest and 
most powerful navy is the one which will 
say who shall have freedom of the seas 
and who shall not have freedom of the 
seas. 

Suppose we should try to ship goods to 
Germany tomorrow. Suppose we should 
try to ship them to France, Norway, or 
Belgium. We could probably do it be- 
cause of the fact that if we wanted to do 
so and were powerful enough we could 
send our Navy. A blockade is not effec- 
tive against a powerful enough navy. 
Some British spokesmen have said that 
the submarine created a blockade around 
England. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
has quoted with great effect the expres- 
sions of the present Prime Minister of 
Great Britain as to the threat of Great 
Britain to continue the war if the United 
States had insisted upon its demand for 
freedom of the seas. 

Freedom of the seas had been aban- 
doned by the United States after the War 
of 1812. Freedom of the seas was aban- 
doned by President Wilson in response 
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to the threats and demands of the Brit- 
ish Government, as set out in Mr, 
Churchill’s book, from which the Sena- 
tor from Montana has just quoted. 

The Senator from Montana may re- 
call that after we had been brought into 
the war of 1917, at a time when I am 
very certain that not 10 percent of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
or of the Senate, or 10 percent of the 
American people, ever conceived that it 
would under any circumstances be neces- 
sary to send an. expeditionary force to 
Europe, almost immediately—perhaps 
within a week—the demand was made by 
Great Britain and France to send more 
men to their help. 

I do not know whether or not the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the correspondence 
between Assistant Secretary Crosby and 
the late Senator from California, Mr. 
McAdoo, who at that time was Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Crosby, since an 
honored member of the great firm of 
Morgan & Co., international bankers, had 
been sent abroad by the American Gov- 
ernment several months after our entry 
into the war. When we were fitting out 
an American expeditionary force in this 
country, or trying to do so; when we had 
extended billions of dollars of credit, re- 
payment of which has since been re- 
fused and which, even if this war had 
not come along, no attempt would have 
been made to repay; and when we were 
on rations in this country, perhaps more 
strenuously than were the people of 
Europe—certainly those of France—Mr. 
Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, was sent abroad, and he was 
told by Sir Theodore Wyman, if I cor- 
rectly recall the name, the British Pro- 
curer General, who occupied a position 
very similar to that of Lord Beaverbrook 
at the present time, that the British 
were dissatisfied with what we were do- 
ing, that they very much resented any 
quibbling about their demands on us, that 
they thought we had not yet sent enough 
men to the battlefields in France, and 
that if we were not very careful Great 
Britain would make a separate peace and 
leave us to hold the sack. 

That statement is contained in a re- 
port from tLe Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Secretary of the Treasury 
during the last war. Taken in connec- 
tion with the statement from the present 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, which 
the Senator has just read, does the Sen- 
ator have any doubt whatever as to 
whether the British, the Russians, or any- 
body else would pursue the course of 
‘heir owr: safety and their own destiny 
after our entrance into the war, and leave 
the United States to hold the sack? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think there 
is any question about it. After all, everv 
nation looks after its own self-interest. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Every nation 
should look after ite own self-interest. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have said time and 
time again that I do not criticize the 
British for looking after Great Britain’s 
interest. I admire them for it. I think 
they ought to do it. But a great many 
people in the United States think that it 
is fashionable to be pro-British. I hope 
the time will come in the United States 
when it will be fashionable to be for the 
United States first. 
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I also wish to call attention to excerpts 
from an address by Vice Admiral William 
S. Sims, United States Navy, retired, on 
the subject of neutrality, delivered on 
May 8, 1935. He said: 

From history it is clear that treaties and 
international law will be violated whenever 
a nation has its back to the wall. 

Suppose, for example, a nation were fight- 
ing for its life. And suppose the United 
States were sending vast quantities of goods 
to that nation’s enemy, by way of trade 
through n utral countries. It is quite cer- 
tain that the nation fighting for its life 
would stop as much of such trade as it could. 

And no mere provision of any trade treaty 
o: of international law would prevent this. 
In the face of disaster the treaty would be- 
come a scrap of paper. 

That is, no nation at war can respect a 
treaty made in peace if compliance with it 
ould cause defeat. Under such conditions 
armed insistence upon the freedom of the 
seas would simply mean war. Such insist- 
ence on our rights would be (ae way to get 
into a war, not the way to stay out. 


One can get up and wave his arms and 
talk about freedom of the seas and the 
great and powerful nation that we are. 
But I want to examine the hard, coid 
facts. We may say what we please about 
preparedness; but what do we have to 
fight with? Shall we send our boys to 
be slaughtered, without arms and with- 
out powder? We may have to do it if 
we get into this war part way We can- 
not keep from doing it. 

I know the difference between the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
‘Oklahoma and that of some Senators who 
think we shculd get into the war. If we 
are to follow his logic, the logic of the 
Secretary of the Navy, the logic of Mr. 
Willkie and of the men who are talking 
strongly about intervention, all-out aid, 
and everything else, we must realize that 
if we are to get into the war and defeat 
Hitler we must go in all the way. We 
cannot do it piece-meal. We must go in 
all the way. 

To go into this war now would be a 
real danger to the United States of 
America. It would be not only a real 
danger to us from the standpoint of the 
killing and maiming of American boys, 
but it would be a real danger to us from 
an economic standpoint. I may be mis- 
taken, and I hope I am; but if this thing 
goes on, with the spending and giving 
away of billions of dollars, as we have 
been doing, I think the result will be the 
absolute economic ruin of the United 
States. Of course, there may be some 
danger. We can conjure in our minds 
all kinds of.dangers if we want to do so, 
as to what may happen if Hitler wins 
in Europe or if the British Empire falls. 
We can conjure all kinds of imaginable 
dangers. I can conjure in my mind as 
many fears about what will happen as 
can any other Senator. But we know 
what danger we shall face if we go into 
the war. We know that we shall lose 
men; we know that they will be killed. 
We know that we shall give away billions 


of dollars. Those things are realities. 
They are positive. We know that they 
will happen. 


We do not know what may happen if 
we stay out of the war. We do know 
that we have a chance to save American 
lives. We do know that we have a 
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chance to save democracy. We do know 
that we have a chance to preserve con- 
stitutional government in the United 
States, instead of facing a real danger 
3,000 miles away, with Hitler. Accord- 
ing to the newspapers he has lost mil- 
lions of men. He has lost tanks and 
planes, and is weakened at home. Brit- 
ain is becoming stronger. Russia is de- 
feated, so she cannot combine with Hit- 
ler to conquer the United States. 

The thing we should do—and I repeat 
it again and again and again—is exactly 
what the President of the United States 
promised in his campaign speeches when 
he was seeking the votes of the American 
people. Those of us who are standing on 
this floor today, speaking against the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, are standing 
where President Roosevelt stocd all 
through the campaign, right up to the 
night before the election. If he was 
wrong then, and if I am a Quisling now, 
he was a Quisling then. If I am giving 
aid and comfort to Hitler now, he was 
giving aid and comfort to Hitler when 
he said in Madison Square Garden that 
he was for the Neutrality Act, and when 
he asked his great audience there, “Was 
that right? Was that right? Was that 
right?” 

If those of us who are standing here 
today fighting to keep this country out 
of war are enemies of the country, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie were enemies 
of the country in the last election. 

It is said that times and things have 
changed. Yes, they have changed. Both 
great monsters in Europe are weakening. 
Both of them are probably on the verge 
of collapse. 

Millions and millions of men have 
already been lost. Great numbers of 
tanks, guns, and cther equipment have 
been destroyed, along with great quan- 
tities of powder. Millions of men are in 
concentration camps and hospitals. 
Millions of men are being slaughtered 
along the roads. 

Yet today many clamor for war who 
yesterday clamored for peace. Yester- 
day Senators wanted to preserve the 
Neutrality Act. They boasted of the fact 
that they were responsible for it. Why? 
Because they knew that the people of 
the United States wanted peace and 
were for keeping out of this war. They 
were for it because they wanted votes. 

Now the election is over. Times have 
changed—changed for the United States 
for the better, changed for Hitler for 
the worse, changed for Stalin for the 
worse, changed for England for the 
better. 

Before I was interrupted I was talking 
about Neutrality Act violations, and I 
said that the Greer was chasing a sub- 
marine. For 3 hours she followed her 
quarry, after a British plane had spotted 
the underwater boat. Did the submarine 
commander know that it was an 
American destroyer which was tossing 
depth charges at his vessel? The official 
report of the Navy Department makes it 
clear that the Greer turned from her 
path to play this deadly game of hide- 
and-seek. 

If there is little excuse for the Greer, 
what can be said of the Kearny? Here, 
the Navy Department telis us boldly and 
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frankly, was an American destroyer en- 
gaged in convoy duty. Convoying who 
and what? British vessels. She left one 
convoy to rush to another to protect it 
from submarines. Convoys made up in 
Halifax and Bermuda are controlled by 
Great Britain. They are traveling from 
one part of the British Empire to another 
part of the same Empire. The Kearny 
gave chase; she tossed off depth charges; 
she was out for the kill. A torpedo hit 
her, killing 11 American sailors. 

The Reuben James was engaged in 
convoy duty, fighting a naval war. 

Is it any wonder that American sailors 
have been killed, when we remember that 
one of the members of the Reuben James’ 
crew, who has ben reported dead or lost, 
wrote his father a letter, from which I 
quote: 

Yes; we saw and contacted several subs on 
this 37-day cruise. Our job is only to drop 
ash cans (depth charges) to keep ‘em scare 
away from the convoy—but we're asking for 
it; and as you predict, it'll probably happen 
any time now. 


It did happen, and this boy went to a 
watery gra e. 


We're asking for it— 


Says this American sailor in plain, 
understandable English 


We're asking for it, and it'll probably hap- 
pen any time now. 


By what right was this boy’s life and 
the lives of his fellow sailors snuffed out 
while assisting British convoys? His 
country is not at war; his elected repre- 
sentatives expressly declare that the ves- 
se] upon which he served was not author- 

ed to convoy or to sail in combat zones; 
and, so far as I know, there is no law upon 
the statute books anywhere that permits 
the use of American ships to convoy Brit- 
ish vessels. Yet this American boy’s note 
tells us that on this 37-day cruise his 
vessel had been engaged in convoy duty 
and had been searching out submarines 
and tossing depth charges at them. 
Think of it! More than a month ago the 
American Navy was already engaged in 
helping the British convoy their vessels 
from Halifax and Bermuda to British 
ports. In open defiance, if you please, of 
the wishes of the Congress of the United 
States, and solely on the authority and 
power of the Commander in Chief, Amer- 
ican naval vessels were ordered into 
what is war duty. What choice is there 
for the officers and men? 

Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


On whose hands does their blood lie? 
Certainly not on those of the American 
people, for they have never authorized 
war; certainly not on the American Con- 
gress, for it has not declared war. It spe- 
cifically sought to safeguard American 
lives by denying authority for convoy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
CHANDLER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator if it is not agreeable 
to him. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Sena- 


tor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator states 
that Congress actually denied such au- 
thority. I think the Senator meant to 
say that, so far as that act was con- 
cerned, it gave no authority; but it no- 
where interfered with the authority of 
any other act that might be on the books. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the 
Senator’s interpretation exactly, but let 
me say—and I think the Senator will 
agree with me—it was the clear inten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States 
that there should not be convoys. We 
were afraid that someone might say that 
the bill might be construed as meaning 
that convoys could be used, and when the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and 
I raised the question on the floor of the 
Senate, it was specifically stated that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
administration to conyoy materials sent 
across the water to a warring country. 
Not only that, but I should like to have 
the Senator point out to me, if he can, 
anywhere in our Constitution and laws 
any authority given the President of the 
United States or the Commander in Chief 
when we are not at war, when there is 
no declaration of war, to send an Ameri- 
can warship to assist in convoying ships 
of some other government that is at war. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I shall answer that 
question in my own time, for it will take 
some little time; but what I was chal- 
lenging the Senator about was his state- 
ment that the act denied the authority. 
As a matter of fact, all it stated was that, 
so far as the act was concerned, no au- 
thority was conferred to convoy; but the 
Senate refused to adopt a proposed 
amendment which would have been 
broader and would have denied the au- 
thority. Is not that true? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. What I said was— 

In open defiance of congressional declara- 
tion and solely on the authority and power 
of the Commander in Chief, American vessels 
were ordered into what is war duty. 


I say it is in open defiance not only of 
the laws but of the Constitution of the 
United States for the Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United States 
to send our armed ships, if he has done 
so, and certainly there is no power in the 
Secretary of the Navy to send our armed 
ships, our naval vessels to assist another 
nation’s ships that are being used for 
convoys to their own country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall answer that 
general question in my own time, but, I 
repeat, I was simply challenging the 
statement to which I have referred. If 
the Senator agrees I am right, I have no 
further interruption to make. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not fair to ask, 
where is this program leading this Re- 
public? 

It is no secret that American lend- 
lease funds and equipment and men have 
built and nearly completed air and sea 
bases in northern Ireland. It is no secret, 
either, that British convoys are being 
made up at Halifax and Bermuda. 

Is the program now to include Amer- 
ican merchant vessels in these convoys, 
escorted and guarded by American war 
vessels? Will these convoys, sailing from 
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one belligerent port in the Western 
Hemisphere to another belligerent port 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, be guarded 
en route by American ships and planes? 
Are not the new northern Ireland bases 
really to be American bases, armed and 
defended by American men and Ameri- 
can bombers? 

I should like to have some Senator on 
the other side, in his own time or my 
time, answer that question. I should 
like to have him tell the Senate of the 
United States whether the new northern 
Ireland bases are really to be American 
bases. Are they not really to be armed 
and defended by American men and 
American. bombers? If this measure 
passes, are our ships not to be sent to 
the bases in northern Ireland and Eng- 
land which, under the Lease-Lend Act, 
our men are building over there? Are 
not our ships to be sent into those ports; 
and are not our aircraft there to be 
manned by Americans? Is this the 
bridge of ships which Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt discussed—an American 
bridge of ships protected and defended 
at both ends by American blood? 

Was this the congressional purpose and 
intent when it passed the Lend-Lease 
Act 6 months ago? Did anyone on this 
floor then conceive that to defend 
America, our sailors and aviators were 
to patrol the entire width of the Atlantic; 
that American merchant vessels were to 
deliver the goods into combat zones; that 
American soldiers and guns were to be 
stationed in far-off foreign ports to 
maintain a bridge of ships? á 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for the purpose of 
my suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: s 


Adams Gillette O'Daniel 
Andrews Glass Overton 
Austin Green Pepper 

Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 

Ball Gurney Rosier 
Bankhead Hatch Russell 
Barbour Herring Schwartz 
Barkley Hill Shipstead 
Bilbo Holman Smathers 
Brewster Hughes Smith 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lee Tobey 

Capper Lodge Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chandler McCarran Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McNary Wallgren 
Connally Maloney Walsh 
Danaher Maybank Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Murdock Wiley 

Doxey Murray Willis 
Ellender Norris 

George Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when 
I was interrupted I was asking, Is it the 
program now to include Ameriman mer- 
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chant vessels in these convoys escorted 
and guarded by American war vessels? 

I ask the Senate, Is it necessary for 
America to build bases in northern Ire- 
land; in Freetown, West Africa; in Mas- 
sawa, Africa; on the Red Sea, in order 
to defend America?’ Are we to protect 
and defend America by declaring war on 
Japan if China insists we must do so in 
order to keep open the Burma Road? 

Some may contend these are rhetori- 
cal questions, that we will not do these 
things. I say flatly and unequivocally 
that already we have done some of these 
things, that we have been urgently re- 
quested to do others, and that we will 
do all of them as quickly as public opin- 
ion and our situation will permit. 

If we listen to the hotheads in the 
United States, we will be in a two-ocean 
war. We will be in a war with Japan, 
and we will be in a war with Germany 
and Italy. 

There are people in the United States 
today who have great influence with this 
administration—make no mistake about 
it—who are asking that we openly de- 
clare war and send an expeditionary 
force abroad. Let us not fool ourselves 
about that. They want us to declare 
war. They say we are going step by step 
and step by step, but that we are not 
going fast enough. 

Whom is the President to follow? 
Whom does he consult? Does he con- 
sult any of those who desire to keep the 
country out of war, or is he consulting 
only those who want to get us into the 
war? 

I honestly and sincerely believe that 
the President meant what he said when 
he stated, during the last campaign, that 
he wanted to keep us out of war. I 
honestly believe that the President of the 
United States would like to keep us out 
of war now. But I know that many of 
those who surround him are anxious to 
push us into the war, and I say this to 
my colleagues here today, that the steps 
which the President is taking day after 
day are leading us inevitably into war. 
We are being put into a position in which 
war is inevitable. 

One of the President’s close friends 
upon the floor of the Senate stated to me 
a few days ago that the President wants 
to keep us out of war, and some are saying 
that he wants to be known as the man 
who went through this world conflagra- 
tion and kept the United States out of 
war. If that is true, then the wrong 
policy is being adopted, because step by 
step we are drawing closer and closer to 
war, and inevitably we must go to war if 
we take this step. It cannot be avoided. 

Mr. President, I do not like to think 
that for any reason under the sun the 
President would want to get us into the 
war. But who can read the almost daily 
statements of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the swashbuckling Secretary of the Navy, 
who is constantly saying we are in the 
war now, that we are this and we are 
that, without coming to the conclusion 
that we are being drawn into the war? 
There is no stopping him by the Presi- 
dent. We cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the President of 
the United States is permitting that to 
be done, because the Secretary of the 
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Navy is an appointee of the President and 
a member of his Cabinet. 

If the President is letting him do that, 
why is he doing so? Is he permitting it 
to be done because he wants to whip up 
sentiment for defense purposes? That 
is not necessary. Every Member of the 
Senate, on either side of this question, 
will go as far as the President wants to 
go in building up our own national de- 
fenses. So that cannot be the answer. 
Well, what is the answer to these state- 
ments? The answer must be that those 
who are advising the President really 
want us to go to war, and they are lead- 
ing him. Today, however, some contend 
that he is leading them into the war. 


I do not like to believe it, I do not want 
to believe it, but reluctantly I must con- 
fess that I cannot see how under the 
‘conditions which exist and the state- 
ments which are being made, one can 
come to any other conclusion. 


I now ask: Can we do all this, are we 
militarily and economically prepared to 
defend America by fighting all over the 
world? After all, wars are not won with 
angry denunciations and empty words. 
Wars are not won by denouncing Hitler 
upon the floor of the Senate. They are 
not won by saying to Mussolini, “You 
stabbed your friend in the back.” They 
are not won by heated speeches made on 
the floor of the Senate, or by calling 
Mussolini everything under the sun. 
Wars are won on the field of battle. 
Wars are not won by words spoken by 
Senators in the Senate, nor are they won 
by speeches made by the President. 

It is now virtually a recognized fact 
that Germany can be decisively beaten 
only in the field by a larger army, better 
equipped, 

Where then are those supplies and 
those men to come from? Apparently 
not from Britain, despite the fact that 
the Empire boasts of one of the world’s 
largest populations. Russia's cries for 
help fall on deaf British ears. British 
Government cfficials say publicly that it 
would be suicide to send a British expedi- 
tionary force—suicide for the British, but 
not suicide for America if we are to listen 
to the more hysterical of the war hawks. 

Suicidal for the British. Some 
Britisher said it would be like commit- 
ting suicide on the front steps of Mr. 
Hitler. Well, if it is suicide for the Brit- 
ish, what is it for the United States of 
America? . 

What is the military situation here in 
America? We have an army in build- 
ing—but it will be 2 years until it is fully 
equipped and trained. And even then, 
we will have scarcely 3,000,000 men. 
Under our present policy of defending 
America all over the world—in Russia, 
Asia, and Europe—will 3,000,000 men be 
enough? Under our policy of giving 
England and Russia and China priority 
over our planes, tanks, and guns, how 
long will it be before we have a large 
enough force properly equipped really to 
defend America, should that ever be 
necessary? 

There is not a military or naval expert 
in the world who will testify that Britain 
and America combined have the shipping 
to transfer a force of 3,000,000 men to 
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Europe—3,000,000 men, their equipment 
and supplies. 

And once over there, how will they be 
kept supplied? The problem of supply is 
of a far greater magnitude than the ini- 
tial transfer. What then becomes of the 
preposterous threat of a German in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere, when 
the two greatest maritime powers, who 
control virtually all of the world’s ship- 
ping, cannot transport a fighting army 
and keep it supplied? 

What sheer nonsense, Mr. President, 
to talk of an A. E. F. when it is admitted 
that Great Britain and the United States 
together could not transport 3,000,000 
men to Europe and keep them supplied. 

Despite the cold, hard facts, it is no 
secret that planning has begun for an 
A. E. F., an A. E. F. which will fight, pre- 
sumably on the hysterical bombast of 
those unthinking people who want to de- 
clare war first and think about winning it 
afterward. .War is a cold, practical busi- 
ness. Wars are not won by the nations 
who have the greatest orators who are 
adept at name calling. If that were true, 
we could lick all the nations of the world. 
Wars are won by months and years of 
patient planning by those who keep their 
mouth shut and prepare for the worst. 

If our Nation is thrown into this war 
more deeply than it already is, it is time 
to think now of whether we can fight 
such a war, much less win it. Men who 
stand on this floor and wrap themselves 
in the flag and hurl defiant threats at 
Hitler are not going to fight the war. It 
will be three or four or five million 
mothers’ sons who will be packed like 
sardines in a troop transport, wondering 
if they will ever set foot on dry land 
again. It will be three, or four, or five 
million American boys who will cower 
in ditches to escape bombs and shells and 
machine-gun bullets and flame throwers 
and hand grenades. And upon us who 
failed them will fall their curses—de- 
served curses, because we were blind to 
facts. 

When I was in Los Angeles recently a 
high-ranking Army officer came to see 
me, and he said to me, “We do not have 
anything with which to fight.” He said, 
“We are taking the boys on training 
maneuvers, and we saw, ‘Boom! Boom!’ 
because we do not have any guns or pow- 
der or anything else necessary for train- 
ing purposes.” Ask any of the boys in the 
camps what they think about the matter. 
Ask them with what they have to train. 
Then talk about our country going to 
war. i 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am in- 
formed on the very best of authority, 
by men who actually participated in the 
maneuvers, officers whom I knew during 
the last war, indeed very many high 
ranking officers in the present Army of 
the United States, that on the recent 
maneuvers in Arkansas and Louisiana 
and Mississippi there were many men 
supposed to be front-line fighting troops 
who had never had the experience of 
firing an Army rifle, they had never fired 
a rifle in their lives, never had the op- 
portunity of going on the rifle range 
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with the standard equipment of the 
United States Army and even firing at a 
target. 

Mr. President, in 1918 I saw men in 
the front lines in France who had been 
inducted into the service only 5 or 6 or 7 
weeks before they came to the front lines, 
who had never had the experience of 
firing an army rifle; some of them never 
had the experience of firing any other 
kind of a gun. Yet they were sent over 
there to be put in the front Ines, to be 
sent over the top, when they had never 
had the opportunity of firing the small 
arm which was supposed to be the weapon 
of the particular branch of the service 
to which they belonged. Mr. P esident, 
I said at that time that that was murder, 
and I repeat it; that if the United States 
should do again such a thing as was done 
in 1918, and send men into the front 
lines as trained infantrymen, men who 
had never even. hac the experience of 
shooting an army rifle, that would be 
murder. And I protest against any repe- 
tition of that sort of experience. 

Mr. WHEELER. All one has to do is to 
talk to any Army officer who dares to 
talk. 

Let us be practical and sensible. The 
swashbuckling Secretary of the Navy is 
going about making bombastic speeches. 
The Secretary f Agriculture goes out to 
talk to farmers about national defense. 
What does he know about it? All the 
Cabinet officers are going about urging 
war and talking about war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sena- 
tor is talking about the Secretary cf 
Agriculture, he knows this much about 
national defense: He stayed at home 
during the last war and raised corn while 
some other fellows about his own age 
were overseas. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 

What are we doing? I am not trying 
to appeal to emotions. I am simply try- 
ing to appeal to the ordinary common 
sense of Members of the Senate. If 
somebody could show me how we could 
win this war by getting into it, I should 
feel quite differently about it; but I have 
not been able to find a single, solitary 
man in the Navy or Army—and I have 
not found anyone else, except some hys- 
terical women like Dorothy Thompson, 
or somebody like Ingersoll, of PM, or 
some persons who do not know anything 
at all about it—who says that we can 
win this war. ; 

It is time for Members of the Senate, 
who do know something about the prob- 
lem, and have given some thought and 
study to it, and who kncw something 
about the condition of our Army and our 
Navy, to say to the President of the 
United States and to those who are try- 
ing to urge us into the war that we can- 
not go in, for one reason, because we are 
not prepared. We should not take 
chances on being forced into the war 
when we are not prepared. 

I have great respect for the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
CONNALLY] and for the Democratic leader 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. I know that they are no 
more anxious to get us into this war than 
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Iam. I do not claim to be the only man 
in this country who wants to keep us 
out of war, or one of a few. What I am 
saying is trat step by step we have been 
taking a position which will put us into 
the war in spite of everything. 

Let me ask Democrats, Who are the 
people who are pushing us into the war? 
They are not Democrats. Who are they? 
Are they men and women who have been 
friendly to the Democratic Party? 

Mr. CONNAIT Y. Mr. President, if the 
Senator is addressing his remarks to me, 
I bios say that nobody is pushing me. 

WHEELER. I am not talking 
about the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator was 
looking right at me. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will look at the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. [Laughter.] I ask 
Democrats, Who is trying to push you 
into this war? Wendell Willkie, Dorothy 
Thompson, and a bunch of hysterical old 
men and old women who will not them- 
selves have to fight, and many of whom 
have no children of their own. They 
are the ones who want to send the sons 
of American mothers into the war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
certainly would not apply that remark to 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, because a few 
months ago she made a speech in which 
she said that she was willing to sacrifice 
even her own son. It later developed 
that her own son was only 12 years old, 
and would not be called for some time; 
but the Senator certainly would not 
include her. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it possible that an 
American expeditionary force in Europe 
could defeat Germany? Suppose we had 
a well-trained, well-equipped army of 
3,000,000 men. Suppose we had the ship- 
ping to get them over to Europe, which 
we have not. Suppose they were able to 
make a landing without disastrous losses. 
Suppose we had the ships to keep open a 
supply line for such an army—suppose all 
these now negative facts. Could we win 
the war? Consider the hard, cold facts 
as we know them. 

Regard Russia as a perfect example for 
our purpose. Russia went into the war 
with more tanks than we shall have after 
2. and perhaps 3, years of production. 
Russia had more planes than we shall 
have in 3 years—more than we shall have 
in 5 years if we continue giving our 
Planes away. Russia had been preparing 
for the war since 1922. I was over there 
in 1923. I saw them then building up 
the army. I was there in 1933, and they 
were devoting all-their energies to build- 
ing up an army and building up heavy 
machinery to produce war materials. 
Russia was the best-prepared nation on 
the face of this globe, with the possible 
exception of Germany, 

Russia has more ammunition and guns 
than we shall have in 4 years; but, most 
important of all, Russia has an army of 
6,000,000 men, trained over many years, 
and well equipped; 6,000,000 men who 
have proved themselves fearless and al- 
most unparalleled fighters; 6,000,000 men 
who are fighting on their own soil in the 
defense of their own homes and their 
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own land; 6,000,000 men supplied through 
an interior line of communications. I 
think Russia had nearly 10,000,000 men, 
and she had them on the continent of 
Europe. She had defenses all over Rus- 
sia. Supplies did not have to be ferried 
over 3,000 miles of submarine- and mine- 
infested ocean. Russia had men who 
knew every part of the continent of 


Europe. They are fighting on their own: 


land, for their own homes, their own 
firesides, and their own country. 

But what has happened in Russia? 
This is not a defeatist talk. I am not 
suggesting that Germany is impregnable 
and cannot be defeated, and that the 
world must make peace with Germany on 
her own terms. Far from it. I am only 
asking that we understand the hard, cold 
facts and compare our present Army and 
our present war supplies with those of 
Russia, and visualize the problem of 
transporting 3,000,000 of our own boys to 
Europe, supplying them with food, cloth- 
ing, planes, tanks, and ammunition, and 
keeping that Army fighting 3,000 miles 
away from home against a well-en- 
trenched, well-prepared, and ruthless 
enemy fighting in his own backyard. 

It is all right to talk about the strength 
of the United States, and to say that we 
are the richest, proudest, and finest na- 
tion in the world. But what are the 
facts? Let us not be carried away by 
emotion and hysteria. These are the 
plain facts of the situation as it exists 
today. It is not a question of whether 
it is a wise policy to do or not to do 
something. It is a question of what can 
be done. Certainly our Navy is all right 
to protect this country against an inva- 
sion from any nation or combination of 
nations; but certain high naval authori- 
ties have told me that our Navy is not 
prepared to go 3,000 miles across the 
water and fight in European or Asiatic 
waters. 

Those who say that it is necessary for 
the economic, political, social, and mili- 
tary security of the United States to send 
armed merchantmen into war zones 
should be realistic and consider the facts. 
Most Senators frankly admit that Amer- 
ican ships in war zones with British con- 
voys or carrying contraband to belliger- 
ents take us dangerously close to war, if 
not actually into war. 

War is something all of us dread. I 
have always believed, and I have repeat- 
edly said, that any nation dependent 
upon another nation for its defense is not 
truly an independent nation. This is 
something upon which Mr. Churchill and 
I agree, because Mr. Churchill has re- 
peatedly said that. 

I have consistently opposed the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy upon the 
ground that it was taking us closer and 
closer to war. Today we stand at the 
brink of war. I opposed the lend-lease 
bill, but today it is the law of the land. 
Why did I oppose it? Because what I 
said was going to happen at that time 
is just exactly what has happened. I 
said on the floor of the Senate that the 
lend-lease bill would be construed as a 
war measure. I said on the floor of the 
Senate that the administration would say 
we had to take the goods to England, 
that England would demand it, and that 
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we would de it. That is what we are 
doing. I said that when we passed the 
lend-lease bill we could not refuse to 
take the goods over to them, and that 
is what we are doing. I was laughed at 
and scoffed at by a number of men who 
said that was not so. I said that when 
we had peacetime conscription it was be- 
cause it was a war measure, and we were 
getting ready for war. Others said that 
was not so; but every step has been con- 
strued by the administration and by the 
country at large as a step closer and 
closer to war. i 

Now, do you want to go to war, or do 
you not want to go to war? If you do 
not want to go to war, why do you not 
say so and vote against this joint reso- 
lution? If you do want to go to war, 
why do you not have the courage to stand 
up and introduce a bill declaring war? 
You do not do it because you know the 
American people would not support you. 

I believe that we could be consistent 
with the policy of the lend-lease bill 
and still avoid actual warfare if we 
should transfer to Great Britain as many 
American ships as she needs or wants. 
Why do you not do that? Why do you 
not give her ships if she needs ships? 
Why do you not transfer them? You 
have the power under the lend-lease bill. 

It would be thoroughly consistent with 
the policy of the administration to lend, 
lease, transfer, or give Great Britain our 
entire merchant marine under the Lend- 
Lease Act. We could give her more 
destroyers; we could give her subma- 
rines; but we would keep out of the war. 
That action would not take us in. If 
Great Britain needs warships in order 
to maintain a blockade, why not transfer 
to her more of our destroyers? Why not 
transfer to her some of our submarines, 
some of our cruisers, some of our battle- 
ships? What is your answer to that? 
That would be a small price to pay, if we 
could avoid war. Iask the Senators who 
favor the pending measure to stand up 
and tell me why they do not do that, in- 
stead of trying to send our own ships 
into the war zone, where you know and 
where the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] knows, as he said yesterday, 
that, of course, there will be more sink- 
ing and more loss of life“ 

Proponents of the pending joint reso- 
lution have argued that it is necessary to 
arm American merchantmen and send 
them through combat zones in order to 
obtain certain necessary materials for 
the United States. They have contended 
that American-flag ships could not enter 
Port Said, Egypt, to obtain chrome, that 
they could not bring from Morocco cork 
that is needed here; so they say we 
should go to war in order to obtain cork 
for bottles, and we should go to war be- 
cause we cannot obtain chrome. Well, 
we can obtain chrome in Montana and 
in many other places throughout the 
western part of this country. In Mon- 
tana there are great chrome deposits 
which are just being developed. It is 
possible that from Montana this Nation 
can some day cbtain needed chrome. 

I know, too, that American- flag ships 
cannot carry defense materials to Aus- 
tralia. As the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. Green] pointed out in the 
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Senate on November 1, foreign- flag ships 
carry American defense materials to Aus- 
tralia and bring to America Australian 
wool and Australian ore. Let me ask the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island, and 
let me ask all those making that argu- 
ment, Why could not British ships bring 
needed chrome and needed cork to 
America? Why is it necessary to em- 
ploy American ships to do the job? Why 
is it necessary to send American-flag 
ships into combat areas, when on this 
very day British ships with cargoes of 
lead soldiers and toys made of brass and 
steel and tungsten are landing in 
America? 

The other day I sent my secretary to 
purchase some British toy soldiers made 
of lead. They were British redcoats. 
Here are some of them. I hold them in 
my hand, and exhibit them to you. Here 
are British redcoats made of lead, sent 
over here to the United States, when 
here in the United States we are told that 
the use of lead must be curtailed, and 
that it cannot be given to certain per- 
sons, because it is needed for defense. 
These British redeoat toy soldiers are 
coming over here, to be played with by 
our children, while American soldiers are 
asked to go over there and fight for the 
British. 

Why are these little toy soldiers here? 
Why are they not being made into bullets 
to be shot at the Nazis in Germany? 
What are these toy soldiers doing here? 
Why are they not being made into bul- 
lets to be used to kill the horrible Nazi 
soldiers, the soldiers of this monster, in- 
stead of coming over here and putting 
American workmen out of business be- 
cause they cannot get the necessary lead? 

Here is another British toy, with brass 
on it, made of lead. American business- 
men are being denied the use of brass, 
and are having to close their factories: 
but British toys made of lead and of brass 
and iron are coming over here. 


Here is another toy, a toy searchlight. 
I was told that it will work. Here is cop- 
per wire. I am told that this toy has 
aluminum in it. I am taking the word 
of those who sold it. They assured my 
secretary that these toys contained lead, 
steel, aluminum, tungsten, brass, copper, 
and iron. What are they doing over 
here, when American manufacturers 
cannot get copper and cannot get alu- 
minum and cannot get iron and cannot 
get lead? 

The other day, when I was speaking 
in Boston, someone handed me an arti- 
cle from a British trade journal in 
which it was said that the woolen mills 
of England are working night and day, 
are increasing their production, making 
what? Making clothes for the soldiers 
of the United States of America. In the 
article it was stated that English trade 
to South America and North America 
has increased. While we in the United 
States are making sweaters and other 
things to send over to Great Britain, 
while we are accumulating bundles for 
them, their mills are working night and 
day to send over here similar articles to 
clothe our soldiers. 

Let me ask all those who argue for the 
passage of the pending measure, Why 
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cannot British -ships bring needed 
chrome and needed cork to America? 
Why is it necessary to employ American 
ships? Why is it necessary to send 
American-flag ships into combat zones, 
when on this very day British ships with 
cargoes of British toy soldiers and other 
toys made of copper and brass and steel 
and tungsten are landing in America? 

- Who has not heard it said that “Eng- 
land delivers the goods?” Who does not 
know that in some of the leading haber- 
dasheries in the city of Washington it 
is next to impossible to purchase Ameri- 
can-made woolen socks? Who does not 
know that British exports of Scotch 
whiskies to America still continue? 
Why cannot those British bottoms bring 
to the United States needed raw ma- 
terials, instead of manufactured goods— 
goods that close American factories, that 
force American workers into bread lines, 
and that destroy American markets for 
Americans? 

Mr. President, the passage of the joint 
resolution now pending would give con- 
gressional approval to convoys; it would 
give congressional approval to naval war- 
fare; it would give congressional approval 
to delivery of contraband of war to a bel- 
ligerent, and it would place the stamp of 
congressional approval upon the orders 
given American destroyers to chase and 
destroy German U-boats on the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, the Arctic Ocean or 
wherever the swashbuckling, irresponsi- 
ble, and erratic Secretary of the Navy 
may send them, even at the cost of life 
itself. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the passage of the pending joint 
resolution would be more than permis- 
sion to arm merchantmen; it would be 
more than permission to send American 
merchant ships into war zones; it would 
be the approval of the evasion and viola- 
tion of statutes by the executive and ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government; 
it would be tantamount to a declaration 
of war, and would be hailed as a mandate 
for more and further war steps, and the 
next step would be to send an expedi- 
tionary force. I have charged, and I re- 
peat the charge, that the enactment of 
such legislation means war. Believing 
that, I shall oppose it; I shall fight it; I 
shall vote against it. 

The Government of the United States 
has armed merchant ships before. The 
last time was in 1917. What happened 
then? The parallel is striking. Ameri- 
can merchantmen were being sunk. 
President Wilson asked that ships be 
armed. The legislation providing for the 
arming of merchant ships passed the 
other House, but was filibustered in the 
Senate. On March 12, 1917, President 
Wilson ordered that the ships be armed. 
Three weeks from the day that order was 
issued, 21 days after we began to arm 
our merchant ships, the President of the 
United States asked for a declaration of 
war. 

Of the little group of Senators who fili- 
bustered the armed-ship bill to death in 
1917, one still remains a Member of this 
body. I say he is a great Senator and 
he is a great friend of mine. He stated 
then that the enactment of legislation 
to arm merchant ships meant war, and I 
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state now that such legislation means 
war. He was right then, as the facts 
proved. I refer to the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr Nokrris|. 
The statement. he made on the morning 
of March 4, 1917, came true. In my 
judgment, his arguments of 24 years ago 
have today, in this crucial period, all the 
force and effect they had in that earlier 
crisis. I shall quote extracts from the 
speech of the distinguished and able 
Senator from Nebraska, at whose feet 1 
have sat in this body during my career 
as United States Senator from 1923 until 
the present time. There isno Member of 
this body for whom I have had higher re- 
spect and whom I have more greatly re- 
vered than I have the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. In the speech to 
which I have referred the Senator from 
Nebraska said: 

There is great danger, if we pass this bill, 
that the very passage of it will be considered 
an unfriendly act and that if the President 
undertakes to carry it out it will be regarded 
at once as an act of war. 

* . * * » 

I cannot consistently or conscientiously 
vote for a bill that, in my judgment, while it 
does not directly declare war, gives a power 
to the President which, if he exercises it, will 
make war, and there is no escape from it. 

* * * * * 

Are we guilty of treason because we object 
to it?. Are the few of us who cannot bring 
ourselves to support that kind of a proposi- 
tion traitors to our country or are we 
cowards? 

* * * * * 

Under this bill the President can do any- 
thing; his power is absolutely limitless. The 
Constitution says that Congress has the sole 
power to declare war. This, in effect, is an 
amendment of the Constitution, an illegal 
amendment. We are abdicating, we are sur- 
rendering our authority. 


Some of the Senators and Members of 
the other House who at that time voted 
against war were hung in effigy. There 
were Members of the Senate who refused 
to ride in the elevators with some of their 
colleagues who had voted against war. 
Yet that small group of men lived to see 
the day when monuments were erected to 
them and placed in the Hall of Fame. 
Men who heard the Senator from Ne- 
braska denounced and saw him crucified 
as he was then by superpatriotic Mem- 
bers of the Senate have seen him reach 
such a pinnacle that he is respected as 
few other Members of the United States 
Senate have ever been over the course of 
years. I was in Oregon recently. One of 
the Senators who voted against war in 
1917 came from that State. As I recall, 
he was hung in effigy, as was Bob La Fol- 
lette during the war hysteria at that time, 
only to be revered to such an extent that 
today services are held commemorating 
the memory of Senator Lane, of Oregon, 
as in Wisconsin services are held com- 
memorating the memory of Bcb La Fol- 
lette. 

When someone tells me he will not vote 
for the joint resolution because labor 
leaders, purchased perhaps, because some 
farm leaders, because some veterans are 
for it, and they are afraid of their people, 
I refer him to history. The verdict of 
history, Mr. President, will be on the side 
of those who will not be carried away by 
hysteria, of those who have the courage 
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of their convictions, who have the in- 
testinal stamina to stand ur and be 
counted, and to say, “We will keep this 
country out of war.” Left free of fear, 
the Congress, in my judgment, would not 
vote to send our boys to watery graves. 

Fear of politicians or groups hack 
home may infiuence some. If so, they 
fail to hear the voice of the mothers in 
the homes; they fail to hear the voice of 
the boys in the camps; they fail to realize 
the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people, at least of those who 
dare to speak and who know the facts, 
against the onslaught, if you please, not 
only in favor of war but against con- 
stitutional government in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
has mentioned some of the very great 
men who opposed our entrance into the 
war in 1917, who were so much abused, 
so much set upon, in some cases even by 
their nearest and dearest friends. I 
I should like to add to that list the name 
of another very distinguished man, a man 
in whose seat I am proud to sit today— 
Hon. William J. Stone—who at that time 
was chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Sen- 
ate. He had indicated his position over 
a long period of public service. He had 
also definitely committed himself, with 
the approval of the President of the 
United States, and made authorized com- 
mitments on behalf of the President of 
the United States in the great campaign 
of 1916, which our party won in this 
country on the slogan “He kept us out of 
war.” 

Senator Stone was one of the great 
men who believed that a party platform 
declaration was something to stand on 
after you were elected, rather than just 
a mere subterfuge for getting into office; 
so, when the great issue came in 1917, 
Senator Stone, although he held the most 
powerful position in the Senate as chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
refused to go along. He voted in the 
Foreign Relations Committee against the 
declaration of war; and when the Foreign 
Relations Committee decided to report 
favorably the declaration of war he 
turned the control of the bill on the floor 
over to the next senior member of the 
committee. 

I shall not detain the Senate at this 
time, even with the acquiescence of the 

Senator from Montana, cn whose time I 
am trespassing, to recount the violent 
abuse, the vile insinuations which were 
made against Senator Stone, as they 
were against the late Senator La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris!, and the others of the de- 
voted little band who, from patriotic rea- 
sons, resisted the hysteria which was 
dregging us into war. 

I was a very young man at that time. 
but I was exceedingly intimate with 
Senator Stone. I know how much it hurt 


Mr, Presi- 
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that great Missouri Senator to have his 
motives impugned—to have those who 
were nearest and dearest to him subjected 
to the insinuation that he was not a 
patriotic American. I know that that 
abuse killed Senator Stone, and I know 
that he went to his death as gaily as to 
a festival for what he believed was right 
as a result of that abuse. He was an 
older man. He never lived to see the 
success that came to the distinguished 


Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and 


the late distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. La Follette, the father of our 
present distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin. Senator Stone died of a broken 
heart. I know the storm of abuse that 
wss heaped on him. I know how much 
it hurt Senator Stone. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, long after his death, as I said awhile 
ago, I am very proud to happen to be in 
the line of succession of Missouri Sena- 
tors which enables me to sit in Senator 
tone’s seat. 

Many years after his death, during the 
time that I have been a Member cf this 
body, I was accorded the honor of being 
made chairman of the Stone Memorial 
Commission—an honor which I appre- 
ciate cn a full parity with the honor of 
being a colonel of infantry in the United 
States Army and a Member of the United 
States Senate. It was my privilege to 
dedicate a magnificent monument to 
Senator Stone, erected by the grateful 
people of the State of Missouri. 

I know how bitter the abuse against 
Senator Stone was when he opposed the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war. Senator Stone himself told me it 
was not a question of the money it cost, 
“although,” he said, “your great-grand- 
children will not be able to see the end of 
that debt.“ He said: 

It is not the lives it will cost, although 
it is enough to break a man's heart to see 
fine American boys go overseas, some of them 
never to come back. some of them to come 
back racked with wounds, poisoned by xas, 
and some of those who come back to wish 
they never had come home at all. 


He said: 

Even that is not the worst of it. The worst 
of it is that we shall never again have the 
same sort of country that we have had before. 


Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Montana will permit me for just one 
moment more. no Senator will stand on 
this floor and claim that we have ever 
recovered from the effects of the last 
war. so far as our own governmental 
processes are concerned. Senator Stone 
spoke with a voice of prophecy back in 
1917, when right over here in the room 
which is now occupied by the Naval 
Affairs Committee he toid me that. 

So when the Senator from Montana 
mentions these great men who were 
crucified, who were maligned, who were 
vilified, who knew the urt of that sort 
of abuse of those who were nearest and 
dearest to them, and some of whom 
died, as Senator Stone did, in the melee; 
and when the Senator says that sacrifice 
was not in vain in devotion to the inter- 
ests of the United States of America, 
I simply mention this little incident to 
bear cut what he says. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Piesident—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dses the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to remind the Senate of Ore- 
gon’s contribution to that small group of 
patriots—Oregon’s Senator Harry Lane, 
a great Democrat, a patriot, who was 
the victim of the persecution to which 
reference has been made, and died as a 
result of it on his return to Oregon. I 
think it only proper that the Senator 
from Montana at this time should men- 
tion all those who took that heroic posi- 
tion then, in order that students of his- 
tory may be reminded of them, as the 
Greek school children were required to 
learn the names of the heroes who fought 
at Thermopyle under Leonidas. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
I had already called attention to Senator 
Lane. of Oregon, and I was very much 
impressed with the respect in which the 
memory of Senator Lane was still held 
when I was in the city of Portland. Oreg., 
recently, speaking to a vast audience 
there, when the police stated that there 
were 10,000 people who were unable to 
get into the hall. 

Mr. CHAVEZ Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With the Senator’s 
permission, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to another distin- 
guished Member of this body who was 
likewise crucified on the altar of expedi- 
ency at the time to which the Senator 
has referred, cne who at the time was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
I refer to the late Senator Lundeen He 
suffered the agony of the damned. His 
family was ostracized. He suffered all 
kinds of persecution. Nevertheless, what 
he did at the time of the declaration of 
war finally caused the people of Minne- 
sota to send him as their representative 
to this body. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
I might go on and enumerate the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
were opposed to our entering the war. 
My attention has just been called to the 
fact that one of the Representatives from 
my own State, JEANNETTE RANKIN, voted 
egainst our entrance into the war, and 
she was defeated when she ran for the 
Senate in 1918, because of her stand on 
our entrance into the war. But a little 
more than 20 years later she was re- 
turned to the House of Representatives. 

No man in the United States have I 
held in higher respect, no man have I 
followed more blindly, no man have I 
loved more sincerely, than the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
One of my reasons for loving him and 
respecting him was that he stood out 
with the little band to whom I have re- 
ferred. 

In 1924 Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., ran on the Progressive ticket for 
President of the United States. He came 
to my house one Sunday afternoon and 
asked me to run for Vice President with 
him. I at first declined. Later I ac- 
cepted, not because I wanted to run for 
Vice President, not because I thought 
there was any chance that Senator La 
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Follette would be elected President and 
that I would be elected Vice President. 
Notwithstanding the fact that I felt at 
that time that it meant political suicide 
for me in the State of Montana, I ac- 
cepted, because Senator La Follette had 
been serving the people of this country 
in the Senate for about a quarter of a 
century, he had the courage to stand up 
for his convictions, though he had been 
denounced, he had been vilified, he had 
been hung in effigy, he had been called 
everything anyone could call him. I 
thought the least I could do, under those 
conditions, was to comply with his re- 
quest and assist him, in my limited way, 
as he wished to have me do. 
_ These men stand out in the memory 
of the American people, and they will 
stand out when the superpatriots and the 
war hawks are dead and forgotten. 
Those who are saying, “We are afraid of 
our constituents,” those who have not the 
courage to stand up and vote their cwn 
convictions, who are afraid of some labor 
leader, who are afraid of some politician, 
who are afraid of this or afraid of that, 
will be forgotten when the names of men 
like La Follette and these other great 
men are written high on the roll of 
American patriots. 

I continue my quotation. The Senator 
from Nebraska said: 


We have ti 2 sole authority under the Con- 
stitution to declare war. and while this bill 
does not in express terms say that we abdi- 
cate that power and turn it over to the Presi- 
dent. it gives the President authority which, 
if he exercise” it, takes that power away from 
Congress just as completely as if we had 
amended the Constitution and taken those 
words out of it. There cannot be any d ubt 
about that. It will not answer to say the 
President wil’ not exercise that authority. 
For God's sake, why give it to him if you do 
not expect him to exercise it? Others say 
the resident has it now Well, then, what 
is the use of giving it to him again in a 
statute. 


The distinguished Senator continued 
his address by reading the following quo- 
tation from Congressiona Government, a 
book by Woodrow Wilson. . 


lt is prope: duty of a representative body 
to look diligently into every affair of govern- 
ment and to talk much about what it sees. 

Unless Congress have and use every means 
of acquainting itself with the acts and the 
disposition of the administrative agents of 
the Government, the country must be help- 
less to learn how it is being served; and 
unless Corgress both scrutinize these things 
and sift them by every form of discussion 
the country must remain in embarrassing, 
crippling ignorance of -he very affairs which 
it is most importan: that it should under- 
stand and direct. 


How truly those words apply to condi- 
tions of today. How prophetic they 
were. I repeat: 

Unless Congress has and uses every means 
of acquainting itself with the acts and the 
disposition of the administrative agents of 
the government, the country must be help- 
less to learn how it is being served. 


Where can we get information if we 
wish to find out what our foreign policy 
is? Must we read it as it is discussed 
in London? Do we want to understand 
what is going on with the United States? 
Pick up the London trade papers. or the 
London Times. If we wish to know what 
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is happening with our money, where it 
is being spent, where can we get the in- 
formation? Where is the money being 
spent, and to what extent is it being 
spent? Are we establishing bases, and 
are we spending money for bases in 
northern Ireland and England? Are we 
building bases in Africa? Who knows? 
No one in the United States knows. If 
anyone here should disclose what was 
happening, it would be said that he was 
giving away defense secrets. 

The English know, the people in Cairo 
know, the people in Freetown know, the 
people in Ireland know, the people in 
South America know, the people in China 
and India know; but the American peo- 
ple must not be told. How ridiculous. 
Is it supposed that Hitler doe not know 
what is going on in west Africa, or east 
Africa, or in the Middle East, in China, 
and on the Burma Road? Are we such 
children that we cannot be trusted with 
the facts? Are we such children that we 
are to be denounced if we tell the peo- 
ple what is happening? What kind of 
republic have we? 

The senior Senator from Nebraska, in 
commenting upon the statements by 
Woodrow Wilson, said: 


Instead of Congress being controlled by the 
Executive, this great writer thinks Congress 
should investigate every act of the Executive. 
How different is that from a Congress obey- 
ing every command of the Executive and 
passing laws at his dictation 


Mr. President, the proposed law will 
not be passed at his dictation. It will be 
passed at Willkie’s dictation—at the dic- 
tation of the man whom you Democrats 
went out in the last campaign and de- 
nounced. He is the one who is taking 
the lead. He is the fellow you Democrats 
denounced as the head of this great cor- 
rupt Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- 
ration. You denounced him in unmiti- 
gated terms, and the present Vice Presi- 
dent intimated in the last campaign that 
he was a Nazi. But now you follow him. 
Now he is a great patriot. Now he is a 
great patriot because he wants to go to 
war. Well, you can follow him, but I 
refuse to. 


Oh, yes, there are those who try to 
charge some of us with acting from 
ulterior motives. I would not say that 
Mr. Willkie was motivated by the fact 
that he had become a member of Lehman 
Brothers banking firm, and that they 
were interested in Consolidated Aircraft, 
or that he had been made a director of 
Aviation Corporation, or that he had 
been made a director of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., or that he was a 
director of some other concern, such 
as the British-American Marine In- 
surance Co. I would not say that those 
things motivated Mr. Willkie. I would 
not say that such things were what are 
motivating Mr. Thomas Lamont, or some 
other people, but God only knows what 
they would say about me if they could 
just find some little thing to hang onto 
me. Think of how they have hounded 
certain poor individuals from one end of 
the country to the other, trying to get 
something on them, to prove that they 
were unpatriotic in some way, because 
they want to keep this country out of 
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war. The Gestapo is sent out to search 
for evidence and defame those persons. 
Nothing under the sun has been too low 
for these war hawks in New York, helped 
and assisted by some of our Government 
departments. What Harry Daugherty 
tried to do to me and to the elder Senator 
La Follette, and to my late colleague, 
Senator Walsh, is not anything com- 
pared with what some of these people 
are trying to do at the present time to 
those who are opposed to their war policy. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] said further: 

Laws that in effect surrender the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of Congress and turn 
them over to the Executive. How different 
from a Congress like this, which obeys the 
Executive as the servant obeys the master. 


Everything the Senator from Nebraska 
said in 1917 I say today, and I say it with 
more emphasis and with more right than 
the Senator from Nebraska said it in 
1917. It applies with the same force 
and effect. Congress is abdicating, con- 
gressional authority has been usurped, 
and the proposed legislation is in con- 
travention to the express constitutional 
provision that Congress and Congress 
alone can declare war. 


Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution 
of the United States provides: 
Congress shall have power * * è to 


declare war * * and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water 


Today, Congress has not declared war. 
It has not been asked to declare war. 
But what do we find? We find the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy 
telling the Navy to go out and shoot, and 
shoot first. 

I read to the Senate the letter from 
the boy on the Greer who said they were 
told to shoot, and that is what they were 
doing, because they were under orders 
to do it. Confidential newsletters, edi- 
torials in reputable interventionist news- 
papers, columnists, commentators, ex- 
perts, have said we are at war. The 
President who said a few months ago 
that shooting means war now says “the 
shooting has started.” 


Let me quote from a private news 
letter, one of the best news letters that 
go out from the city of Washington, one 
of the most accurate of the letters, one 
that very frequently represents the ad- 
ministration viewpoint, and carries out 
what the administration wants to put out. 
I am referring to the Kiplinger news 
letter: 


First, for background: Officials have now 
“decided” that war will go strong through 
1942, and probably into 1943. The United 
States will get into it in whatever way is 
required. The time of the various further 
steps into war is not determinable in ad- 
vance, and many of the time elements de- 
pend on war production by the industries. 

Naval war with Japan now threatens, but is 
merely the opener, and the major objective is 
Hitler. 

To take the offensive against Hitler is our 
Government’s plan. 

Time: Not later than 1943, and late in 1942 
if necessary. These decisions have been 
made. Many persons don’t believe them be- 
cause they have not yet been stated quite so 
definitely and concretely. Nevertheless, they 
are us decisions; they will be disclosed piece- 
meal. ; 
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Then, again, in its next issue, the 
weekly news letter states: 


We are in the war now. This is said by 
practically everyone. 


Everyone excepting Members of the 
Senate who are saying that they are vot- 
ing for this measure, but that it does not 
mean war. 


“We shall go further in, but gradually.” 
Something like this, in varying terms, is the 
unanimous opinion. 

Formal declaration of war is not expected 
in the near future, the next few months. 
Situation may change, but this is not antici- 
pated. 

Defense has changed to offense in official 
talk, in the tone. Officials in private con- 
versation don’t say “defense.” They say 
“war.” “We have got to smash Hitler and 
his system. There's no half way.” That's the 
new mood. The new catchwords are “free- 
dom” and “victory.” 

When, full war? Obviously we shall not 
be prepared before 1943. This time is em- 
Phasized by all, supported by war produc- 
tion statistics. If necessary, we shall enter 
a fighting war sooner, but not fully. We are 
blocking the Axis where, when, and as we 
can. It's a chess game. 

Army of 4,000,000, some say 5,000,000, is 
planned for 1943. 

Purpose, to make an American expedition- 
ary force. Precisely where, when? Not an- 
swerable. 

Token American expeditionary forces hext 
spring are regarded as quite possible. 

Russia: Military opinion here is that Mos- 
cow and Donets area will be in Nazi hands 
before winter lull. This will end the first 
phase. Russians may go on fighting, but 
Nazis will have the industrial works, and 
these will strengthen the German fighting 
power. 

Peace feelers are expected from Hitler 
within a few months. “Our Government will 
not listen to them.” Neither will British. 
“This is a war to the finish.” (That shows 
the attitude here.) “It may take 2 or 8 
years, or more.” (Much talk of “long war”.) 


One could quote without end from the 
so-called confidential news letters to the 
effect that we are in the war, that we are 
prepared to attack Japan, that an A. E. 
F. is planned, and that bureaucrats are 
ready to announce an M-day. 

The Washington Star said editorially 
on November 2, 1941: 

Out on the Atlantic the guns of the Navy 
are in action and men are laying down their 
lives for their country. Every American— 
every Member of Congress—knows in his 
heart that this is war. 


Mr. President, we know it is war. We 
know that the passage of the pending 
measure means war. No Member of 
Congress can go back to his constituents 
and say that he did not mean it, be- 
cause editorials from one end of the 
country to the other have said it, and 
will continue to say it. Any Senator 
who votes for the pending measure is 
voting for war; and it will do no good 
for him to try to deceive his people into 
thinking that he is not doing so, because 
he will not succeed. He will not fool 
them as they have been fooled with re- 
spect to other laws. When any Member 
of Congress thinks he is deceiving the 
people, he is only “kidding” himself. 

If we are at war, who took us into 
war? 

If we are at war we have followed the 
Hitleristic pattern, for when did Con- 
gress declare war? 
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If we are at war, has not constitutional 
democracy ended? 

If we are at war, does it mean that 
President Roosevelt has scrapped the 
Constitution or vital provisions of it? 

The constitutional provision that only 
Congress can declare war came as no idle 
gesture from men fresh from our Revo- 
luticnary battlefields. The framers of 
the Constitution—your forefathers and 
mine—spilled their blood up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard that you and I 
might live in a democratic republic. 
They knew that war is a weapon of dic- 
tators. They know that war is the eter- 
nal enemy of democracy. They had seen 
the power politics of Europe. They had 
seen princes and potentates, kings and 
czars lead their people into war. They 
knew and understood the horrors of 
war—physical, emotional, political, and 
economic. They resolved that in this 
newly established Republic no one man 
would ever lead the American people 
into the holocaust of war. 

They made the President of the United 
States the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, but they gave to Con- 
gress—and Congress alone—the power to 
declare war. 

In a letter one great American, one of 
our greatest Presidents, Abraham Lin- 
coln, discussed the war-making powers 
of the President. Writing to his friend 
Mr. Herndon at the time the American 
people were faced with a war with Mex- 
ico, Representative Lincoln, later Presi- 
dent, said: P 

Kings had always been invo.ving their 
people in wars, pretending generally, if not 
always, that the good of the people was the 
object. This our (Constitutional) Conven- 
tion understood to be the most oppressive of 
all kingly oppressions, and they resolved to 
so frame the Constitution that no one man 
should hold the power of bringing this op- 
pression upon us. But your view destroys 
the whole matter and places our President 
where kings always stood. 


The declaration of war is an exclusive 
power of Congress. For the President of 
the United States to take this Nation into 
a shooting war without a congressional 
declaration violates both the letter ard 
the: spirit of the Constitution. It is 
executive usurpation of a legislative func- 
tion of government. The Supreme Court 
of the United States once said: 


To the legislative power alone it must ke- 
long to determine when the violence 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana has advised me 
that he cannot conclude his remarks this 
afternoon, and that he is very tired. He 
has agreed to suspend for the time being 
in order that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mrs. Caraway] may proceed with an ad- 
dress which she desires to make, and with 
the understanding tzat the Senator from 
Montana will be recognized tomorrow on 
the convening of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with that understanding, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? None is heard; and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, when 
the neutrality law was passed a proud 
nation abjectly surrendered its right to 
the freedom of the seas. It was in de- 
fense of that right that we entered the 
first World War. For that right Ameri- 
can boys gave their lives. We were not 
true to their memory when we relin- 
quished that for which they fought. 

The passage of the neutrality law was 
a superappeasement job. We took the 
action notwithstanding the record shows 
that not a single effort of appeasement 
has been effective. To the contrary, ap- 
peasement has invited attack. When the 
neutrality law was passed we begged Hit- 
ler not to fight us, and said that if he 
would not do so we would surrender our 
rights on the seas. 

The enactment of the neutrality law 
was had under the theory that we could 
be isolated, and therefore insulated from 
participation in another contest. The 
fallacy of this belief has since been amply 
demonstrated. We can no longer remain 
a.cof from wars which threaten to en- 
velop the world and mean the loss of our 
liberties as American citizens. 

Mr. President, the seven seas are the 
great water highways upon which is car- 
ried the commerce of the world. Upon 
the right to carry on such commerce de- 
pends to a great extent the economic 
and social life of the nations of the world. 
No nation or combination of nations has 
any authority to prevent the United 
States enjoying the freedom of the seas. 

Cpponents of the pending measure say 
that American ships have no business in 
the so-called war zones. Isay that Amer- 
ican ships have the right to go without 
hindrance anywhere on the seven seus. 
What authoiity has Adolf Hitler to tell 
us that he has marked off certain areas 
upon which we cannot travel? So far as 
that is concerned, Mr. President, Hitler 
does not thin we have the right to travel 
on the surface of any ocean. It is a fact 
that some of our ships which have been 
attacked have been in the so-called war 
zones as prescribed by the German dic- 
tator. However it is a further fact that 
our vessels have also been attacked in 
areas which even Hitler himself has not 
had the temerity to designate as a war 
zone. As I recall, the Lehigh was tor- 
pedoed away down near the Equator, and 
was not only empty but was flying the 
American fiag. This incident should be 
proof that Hitler respects no area and 
no flag in his determination to command 
the oceans. 

Isolation for the United States is 
archaic. At one time the ocean did give 
to us a measure of isolation and protec- 
tion. That has long since vanished. The 
day the first airplane crossed the ocean 
marked the end of the doubtful isolation 
which we once enjoyed. When the neu- 
trality law was passed there may have 
been some cause for the belief of some 
that if the war were fought along the 
lines of those previously waged we might 
be able to remain aloof. However, it was 
soon made very plain that the present 
war, as waged by Adolf Hitler, is entirely 
different. 
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The German dictator, proceeding on 
the theory that might makes right, has 
broken all the rules of civilized warfare. 
Pacts have been treated as scraps of 
Paper; solemn promises have been broken 
at will; innocent nations have been at- 
tacked and overi un: thousands of people 
have been murdered, some of whom did 
not even know what it was all about; 
the old, the halt, the blind, and the inno- 
cent have been slaughtered in their beds 
by death dropped from the skies. Every 
phase of international law has been 
broken. Every rule of modern warfare 
has been violated. Nothing is sacred to 
Adolf Hitler if he deems it to his advan- 
tage to do otherwise. 

It seems to me that those who rely 
upon the policy of isolation fail to look 
the facts squarely in the face. Some 
believe we can avoid a contest with Hit- 
ler. As to this, I refer to an address 
delivered by the President on July 4, 
when he said: 


It is indeed a fallacy, based on no Icgic at 
all, for any American to suggest that the 
rule of force can defeat human freedom in 
all other parts of the world and allow it to 
survive in the United States alone. But it 
has been that childlike fantasy itself, that 
misdirected faith, which has led nation after 
nation to go about their peaceful tasks, re- 
lying on the thought, and even the promise, 
that they and their lives and their govern- 
ment would be allowed to live when the jug- 
gernaut of force came their way. 


Abraham Lincoln once said that a na- 
tion could not exist half slave and half 
free. It is certain that the world can 
never exist nine-tenths slave and one- 
tenth free, as would be the case should 
Hitler win. 

Mr. President, each and every effort 
this country has made for preparedness 
and defense has been met with a storm 
of opposition. Among those who have 
opposed are those who were sincere in 
their views. It is definitely certain that 
many among the opposition were insin- 
cere. That class includes, among others, 
the “fifth columnists” in the United 
States. To deny that this is true is ab- 
surd. No machine so efficient as that of 

_ Hitler would overlook chances of this 
kind. The German dictator has said that 
the United States would be easy to han- 
dle because of the work of his “fifth col- 
umn” in this country. The “fifth col- 
umn” has been used effectively in other 
countries. It has been as instrumental 
in the downfall of other countries as 
have the guns and ammunition of the 
Nazis. 


Each time a defense preparedness 
measure has been pending there has 
been the oft-repeated cry that it would 
lead us into war. If we had not pre- 
pared, I shudder to think what would be 
our situation today. We should be at 
the mercy of Hitler and his allies. War 
is not always evaded by lack of stern 
measures. More often such lack has 
brought on the conflict sought to be 
avoided. We have many object lessons 
as to the truth of this statement. China, 
Belgium, Holland, and other nations are 
examples. The spirit of force which is 
abroad in the world today respects only 
one thing, and that is equal force. 
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Mr. President, events over which we 
have no control dominate ow present 
situation. After all, it ic not so much a 
question of whether we will be drawn 
into the war; it is rather one of whether 
the war will come to us. 

Mr. President, it is very difficult to 
understand the opposition to the portion 
of this measure which would permit the 
arming of American ships. It is indeed a 
Strange theory that our boys can be shot 
at without any means of defense. Amer- 
ican ships have been attacked, and will 
continue to be attacked, regardless of 
the ocean or zone upon which they travel. 
To say that American men shall be sent 
to sea and placed at the mercy and the 
whim of a soulless opponent, and given 
no means with which to protect them- 
selves, is incomprehensible. The blocd 
of every American seaman so assassi- 
nated will cry out for vengeance upon 
those who seek to make such a condition 
possible. I do not desire to comment fur- 
ther upon this feature. The opposition 
to the proposal is unworthy of comment. 

Mr. President, when anothei prepared- 
ness measure was pending, I stated that 
it should not be a partisan issue. I make 
this statement regarding the pending 
joint resolution. Much ill-feeling has 
been engendered in our Nation because 
of the controversies over the various de- 
fense measures. This should not be, 
United, we can withstand an attack far 
greater than any one which we have 
heretofore had to face. Divided, we may 
be weakened to such an extent that we 
would be an easy victim to an aggressor. 
I plead for unity. Without it, we face 
great danger. 

We should view this matter without 
emotion. ‘There should be held by all 
the desire alone to do that which is best 
for the United States. The present war 
is one of ideas. The dictators, believing 
that might is right, are seeking to im- 
pose upon the world a system of moral, 
economic, and political contro: to which 
it has never before in history been sub- 
jected. Their theories are opposed to 
our belief in freedom and democracy.. 
They are opposed to the American doc- 
trine of self-government. They are 
against Christianity and every other form 
of religion except the worship of the 
State under the control of a dictator. 
Such theories are opposed to tue Ameri- 
can idea and ideal of life, liberty, happi- 
ness, and the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. 

The person who believes that we can 
forever keep from competing with Adolf 
Hitler is indeed an optimist. The United 
States will have to meet this threat 
sooner or later. It is possible that this 
competition would be only economic, I 
doubt it; but if this should prove to be 
true, we would stand very little chance 
in such a contest. Hitler would have at 
his command the cheap slave labor of 
most of the world. The result would be 
chaos, if not ruin, to the economic and 
social system of our Nation. The Amer- 
ican farmer, laborer, and manufacturer 
could not successfully compete with the 
forced slave labor of most of the other 
portions of the world, 
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Should Hitler win in Europe, our Na- 
tion would be forced to do for years that 


‘which we are doing now—preparing to 


meet a possible attack. This would 
cause the continued spending of billions 
of dollars for such an effort. It is not 
difficult to foresee what this would 
eventually mean to our Nation. It 
would cause ruinous taxation, and sooner 
or later -might bring about national 
bankruptcy. 

If Hitler should win in Europe, we may 
have to face him alone in actual combat. 
He would not permit, if he could avoid 
it, the continuance of the greatest de- 
mocracy in the world as a threat to the 
Nazi system of force and economics. 
Should such be the case, the amount of 
money now being spent for preparedness: 
and defense would seem almost meager, 
and the loss of life now being sustained 
would seem small indeed in comparison 
to the sacrifices in blood and money we 
should be called upon to make in such 
a contest. 

Mr. President, we should not be called 
upon. to meet these threats. American 
lives and property should not be sacri- 
ficed in such a contest. The theory of 
our present policies is to defeat Hitler 
abroad, and thereby keep war from our 
shores. As I see it, that is the purpose 
of the preparedness measures which we 
have passed, as well as the pending joint 
resolution. 

Mr. President, those opposed to this 
measure and all other measures of de- 
fense are very active. Perhaps never be- 
fore in our history has there been such a 
well-organized opposition. However, I 
am firmly convinced that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans favor our attitude 
and desire the enactment of the pending 
resolution. These loyal Americans do 
not want their rights trampled upon or 
their sons murdered because of the de- 
sire of a dictator to control the world. 
They believe that the Congress should 
do everything possible to prevent such a 
calamity. 

Among the many letters coming to my 
desk favoring our present attitude and 
the repeal measure before the Senate is 
one which I thought worthy of placing 
in the Recorp. It is from J. H. Sheffield, 
Route 1, Watson, Ark. Mr. Sheffield says: 

I am just a farmer, and I have a son in 
the Army. I am 54 years old, but I am an 
American first of all. I am ready to take 
up a gun beside my son to defeat Hitler. 


Will you please do what you can to repeal 
the Neutrality Act? 


I thank God for loyal Americans of 
this type. 

Mr. President, I wish to comment upon 
the fact that the American Legion ap- 
proves our present course and the pend- 
ing measure. There is no greater or 
more loyal organization in the United 
States. These men know what war is. 
They also know what liberty is. They 
are willing to fight again, if necessary, 
to preserve liberty. 

Mr. President, I feel deeply in this 
matter. I have two sons wearing the 
uniform of their country, as I am sure 
other Members of the Senate have sons 
in the Army and Navy. I have voted for 
the other preparedness measures with 
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full knowledge of the responsibility which 
I assumed. I cast those votes believing 
that I was acting in the best interests 
not only of my sons but of the sons of 
the other fathers and mothers of Amer- 
ica. So believing, I can see no other 
course than to cast my vote for the pend- 
ing measure, and that I shall do. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business. - 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

Ey Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 0 


FPOST MASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of post masters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the post- 
master nominations be confirmed en bloc, 
and that the President be notified imme- 
diately. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
November 6, 1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 5 (legislative day 
of October 27), 1941: 


PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Anna M. Nabors, Boothton. 
Albert M. Shaw, Carbon Hill. 
Alma E. McGowen, Empire. 
Allie O. York, Midland City. 
George B. Butler, New Hope. 
Moses B. Rushton, Ramer. 
Edward O. Mann, Stevenson. 
ILLINOIS 


Gordon Periy, Cisne. 

Ida Eglin, Congerville. 

Joseph A. Schneider, East Dubuque. 
Lucinda E. Folkman, Forest City. 
Francis Hayes, Gridley. 

Basil R. Dawson, Lexington. 
Carl E: Farrell, Louisville. 
Esther E. Harbert, Meredosia. 
Bertha M. Paris, Montgomery. 
Scott H. Wheeler, Niantic. 
Estella Rhodes, Oakwood. 
Emmert M. Reeser, Orangeville. 
Thomas E. Morrow, Seneca. 
Vernon C. McGinnis, Warren. 
Charles E. Reilly, Winnebago. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Peter J. Smith, Littleton. 
MONTANA 
Grover C. Dowen, Chinook. 
Lee Jellison, Hobson. 
Estelle K. Riley, Reserve. 

: NORTH DAKOTA 
Ruth C. Borman, Alamo. 
Raymond L. Driessen, Balfour. 
Gladyce E. Rothhouse, Milnor. 

OKLAHOMA 
George A. S; es, Hydro. 


‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. COOPER. 

Rev. Walter A. Maier, Ph. D., Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Merciful God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praise and thanks be to Thee for 
the privilege: of assembling in this free 
and representative session. Hundreds of 
millions of our fellow men are deprived 
of these blessings, and the groaning of 
masses across the sea, crushed in the 
clutches of political despotism and spirit- 
ual anarchy, asks us to guard on our own 
shores the endowment of free assembly, 
free expression, free worship, with all our 
energies and resources, if necessary with 
our lives. 

O Father, keep these legislators keenly 
mindful of the vital truth that our na- 
tional preeminences are neither auto- 
matic nor irrevocable. More than ever 
before Thy divine benediction is sorely 
needed during these torn and twisted 
years. Thou, the God of our fathers, 
didst make America great, and only Thou 
canst keep us great in spirit, in service, 
in truth. Guard us against arrogant 
pride. Instead of parading our Nation 
before the eyes of the world as a para- 
gon of political purity, let us contritely 
confess our own sins. Bring us down on 
our knees in humble repentance. 

As the lowing clouds of bloody con- 
flict gather swiftly and ominously, help 
us understand that every war, be it ever 
so necessary and justified, is always a vis- 
itation from Thee. Prevent us from glo- 
rifying bloodshed, from seeking indi- 
vidual or corporate profit through the 
suffering and death of the Nation’s youth. 
In these Chambers of the Capitol, where 
legislative decisions help chart our coun- 
try’s course, never, we beseech Thee, per- 
mit personal prejudices and passions to 
supplant unbiased judgment and un- 
swerving devotion to the truth. Show 
us that righteousness alone exalts a na- 
tion, that sin is a reproach to any people, 
Keep the will of the Congress in harmony 
with Thy divine will. 

Above all, O God of grace and power, 
bring multitudes within our boundaries 
to Jesus Christ, Thy Son, the only but 
all-sufficient Saviour of all mankind. In 
Him, the sin-bearing Redeemer, and in 
His renewing spirit let them find pardon, 
peace, and perpetual blessing. We ask it 
in His glorious name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation: 

NOVEMBER 4, 1941. 
Hon. SAM ‘RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D: C: 

My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I have today trans- 
mitted to the Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut my resignation as a Representative 
from Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. JOSEPH SMITH, 
Fifth Congressional 
District, Connecticut. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
may sit during the sessions of the House 
during the rest of the week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no cbjection. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
Missouri minute. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. SHORT. I would love to, but I 
cannot because of my limited time. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I just 
Wanted to know what a Missouri minute 
is. I am curious about it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
the Members have read about the recent 
devastating floods that have occurred in 
certain Midwestern and Southwestern 
States. These excessive waters from the 
mountains and off the rolling plains have 
poured down upon Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
Sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas in 
such proportions that hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions of dollars of 
damages have resulted. Not only have 
crops been destroyed and livestock 
drowned, but homes have been washcd 
away, and these floods have even taken 
their toll in human life. I think the town 
of Hutchinson, Kans., alone experienced 
over $3,000,000 damage week before last. 
The floodwaters uf the Arkansas between 
Fort Smith and Little Rock are the high- 
est in history. 

I merely point this cut to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that floods are no respecter of 
regions or of persons. We read about 
these floods one da) in New England and 
the next day in California. Of course, 
we are always confrcuted with them in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, that 
drain that portion of the United States 
between the Appalachian Mountains and 
the Rocky Mountains. Few if any of our 
States long escape these recurring 
disasters. 


A par- 
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Much as we are for economy, Mr. 
Speaker, Iam sure that if we can spend a 
few thousand dollars on worthy and jus- 
tifiable flood-control projects in order to 
Save millions of dollars worth of property 
and to save human life itself, it is money 
well spent. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speeker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri that 
if we can build high dams we cannot only 
prevent those floods but conserve that 
water and generate hydroelectric power 
and make a new country out of that 
section. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman is 
correct. We are interested not only in 
flood control and the generation of hydro- 
electric power but also in the improve- 
ment of navigation, irrigation, reclama- 
tion, conservation, and utilization of all 
our water resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite all the Members 
of the House who possibly can to attend 
the annual convention of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Herbors Congress, the 
American Port Authorities, and the 
Southern Governors’ Conference, to be 
held in Miami, Fla., next week. 

There are low train fares, there are very 
attractive hotel rates available, and there 
is also a trip planned to Habana. You 
might enjoy a little vacation after many 
-months of hard work and grave respon- 
sibilities. 

{Here the Zavel fell.) 


NEUTRALITY ACT REVISION 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some of us here in the House of 
Representatives are seriously disturbed. 
We are disturbed because it has come to 
our knowledge that after the Senate gets 
through with revision of the Neutrality 
Act, which they are now debating, it will 
be returned to the House as an absolutely 
new proposition. I voted for arming 
merchant ships. We considered that; 
that is whet the President wanted. But 
some of the extreme-minded Senators 
have added over in the Senate some far- 
Teaching provisions. I do not commit 
myself as to whether or not I favor them, 
but the point I make is that when there 
is returned to the House that which 
may be tantamount to a declaration of 
war it will receive but 1 hour’s debate 
here in the House of Representatives. I 
warn those who are responsible for that 
limitation of 1 hour, speaking not only 
for myself but for a progressive bloc of 
Democrats that number at least 50, that 
we will not stand for such a monstrous 
gag rule, and we do not propose to vote 
for any changes in the Neutrality Act if 
we, the people’s Representatives, are pre- 
cluded from asking questions, offering 
suggestions, and debating such changes. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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FRANR S WAR 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. When President Frank 
Roosevelt gave orders to Frank Knox 
to shoot it was an undeclared war by 
the Government of the United States 
without the authority of Congress in so 
doing. And when history is written, 
this undeclared war by Frank Roosevelt 
and Frank Knox will go down as a great 
blunder—an error against the integrity 
of the American people and the Amer- 
ican form of government. We criticized 
Italy for not declaring war on Ethiopia. 
We criticized Japan for not declaring 
war on China. We criticized Germany 
for not declaring war on the countries 
she ravished. Now the two Franks have 
actually declared war on Germany and 
Italy and from all indications they will 
have to declare war on little Finland, 
who is now fighting Russia, and we take 
Russia as one of our bedfellows and 
allies. Such a terrible mess never was 
experienced in ull history. The greatest 
error that America will ever commit will 
be when we have to take the initiative in 
a war 3,000 miles away and possibly on 
two oceans. 

The headlines in Sunaay’s papers 
stated, “Fight to finish now promised by 
Knox.” What right or authority does a 
man in such high position in our Govern- 
ment have to make a statement of that 
kind? What right has the President of 
the United States to send our Navy over 
to Europe as he is doing? And since the 
Reuben James was sunk the other day 
near Iceland with the loss of life, it seems 
to me it is committing murder on the 
men in our own Navy contrary to our 
own form of government. Who is re- 
sponsible for the loss of these lives? I 
can see no individual other than the 
President of the United States for per- 
mitting these ships to go into the danger 
zones contrary to the Neutrality Act. 
Where this act forbids our own ships to 
enter, now he sends them there armed. 
When a person looks for trouble he can 
easily get it, and we certainly are look- 
ing for war in doing the things that the 
President of the United States, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox, are doing in the orders they 
are giving to our Navy. 

Also in Monday’s headlines Lord Beav- 
erbrook’s paper in England says the sink- 
ing of the Reuben James was a war 
declaration; in other words they would 
like to get us into this war by writings 
in their own papers in order that we take 
the initiative and do for them what they 
are afraid to do for themselves. Why 
has not England atiempted to make a 
landing on the continent, since Russia 
is doing such valiant fighting against Hit- 
ler on the north. It seems to me that 
England now wants America not only to 
furnish the material but to furnish the 
men to do the fighting. And now, with 
the aid and assistance of the two Franks, 
they are going to do everything they can 
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in order that we become involved in this 
war. The greatest catastrophe that 
could ever happen to the American peo- 
ple will be when we get into an aggressive 
warfare in Europe and Asia in the year 
1941, the year of the undeclared war of 
the Franks. 


HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to pay a 
deserved tribute to Hon. Josephus Dan- 
iels, who has recently indicated his pur- 
pose to retire soon from his post as 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

As an individual, as Secretary of the 
Navy, and as Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
Daniels has rendered faithful and val- 
ueble service to his immediate com- 
munity and to his country. As Secretary 
of the Navy, in most trying times, Mr. 
Daniels rendered outstanding service to 
our country and to the cause of freedom 
in the world. As Ambassador to Mexico, 
by the strictest application to his duties 
and intelligent action, he has rendered 
notable service for more than 8 years. 
He now retires and turns back his post 
to President Roosevelt who called him 
to that high responsibility, after a serv- 
ice so eminently satisfactory as to merit 
that which the President will say, if he 
has not already done so: “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

Press reports convey the information 
that Mr. Daniels feels compelled to re- 
turn to the State of North Carolina, re- 
linquishing his post as Ambassador to 
Mexico, in part at least through con- 
sideration of his wife’s condition of 
health. This mindfulness of her is but 
a portrayal of the fidelity of a great man. 
I have no doubt but that this noble 
woman, Ambassador Daniels’ wife, has 
contributed in large measure to the suc- 
cess of the important posts in the Gov- 
ernment which he has so well filled; and 
no one knows it better than he. 

North Carolina is proud of Mr. Daniels’ 
record. 


SALE OF ELECTRIC POWER BY CITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr.ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the Housc for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Californis? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, Public Law 
41 of the Sixty-third Congress, known as 
the Raker Act, and signed by President 
Woodrow Wilson December 19, 1913, 
grants to San Francisco certain rights for 
the development of its Hetch-Hetchy 
water and power system. 

Under date of June 8, 1923, pursuant 
to the suggestion of Solicitor Edwards, of 
the Department of the Interior, and in 
perfect good faith, San Francisco entered 
into a contract with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. for the sale of electric power. 
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Almost 17 years later, on April 22, 1940, 
the United States Supreme Court ruled 
this contract conflicts with section 6 of 
said Raker Act, which reads: 

That the grantee is prohibited from ever 
selling or letting to any corporation or indi- 
vidual, except a municipality or a municipal 
water district or irrigation district, the right 
to sell or sublet the water or the electric 
energy sold or given to it or him by the said 
grantee. 


Today I am introducing measures to 
permit the city to conform to the decision 
of the Court, and in fairness to the citi- 
zens of my home community, I ask a 
careful and earnest review of this whole 
proposition by the Congress. 


CURB ON RISING LIVING COSTS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH ot Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the people are justly becoming 
aroused on account of the rapidly rising 
spiral of living costs. The rise in the 
cost of foodstuffs is alarming, ranging 
from an estimeted 14 to 20 percent on 
many commodities. 

This condition is due to a manipula- 
tion of prices by the gigantic combines in 
the larger 2enters of population and their 
affiliated brokerege and commission 
firms, whose operations are Nation-wide 
and quasi-monopolistic in their scope. It 
is not the fault of the retailers and local 
storekeepers nor the small manufactur- 
ing firms, who are themselves being 
mulcted by the big speculators who are 
manipulating the prices on the food ex- 
changes. The farmer is not getting too 
much for his products, nor are the wages 
being paid to the workers excessive. . The 
big corporate aggregations are responsi- 
ble, and our autiprofiteering and price- 
regulatory legislation must be directed 
against them in order to be effective. 

I favor the immediate enactment of 
drastic legislation to relieve the situation, 
which is alarming. 

Here the gavel fell.) 


EXPENDITURES FOR GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called to the attention of the 
House the fact that the administretion 
is now spending $30,000,000 aniually for 
publicity. Two-thirds of this is spent by 
the so-called civil agencies of Govern- 
ment, and the balance by agencies con- 
nected with the defense program. 

AS I have previously stated, this seems 
to me to be an extravagant expenditure 
for such a purpose, and it certainly comes 
within the category of a nonessential 
outley. As a member of the Joint Econo- 
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my Committee, I trust that this item 
will be one to which the committee will 
give close scrutiny in making recommen- 
dations for retrenchment. 

It goes without saying that the prime 
purpose of all this expenditure for pub- 
licity is to carry on propaganda among 
the people in order to educate them to 
the administration viewpoint. In other 
words, the American taxpayer is being 
forced to assume the cost of being propa- 
gandized by his Government. 

It seems to me that this ever-growing 
administration publicity machine is not 
only an unwarranted and unnecessary 
expense to the taxpayers, but it has impli- 
cations which threaten both the contin- 
uance of a free press and a free election 
in America. It can be assumed that 
nothing will emanate from any admin- 
istration publicity bureau which is not 
favorable to administration acts and pol- 
icies. Also, it can be assumed that if 
there is any prejudice on? way or another 
in the presentation of any information, 
it will be on the side of the administra- 
tion. Government publicity may be used 
not only to present administration poli- 
cies to the people in a favorable light, 
and to attempt to convert the people to 
such policies, but also to discredit the op- 
position. During election campaigns in 
recent years we have seen the Govern- 
ment publicity bureaus operate as a 
direct adjunct of the New Deal political 
machine. 

If Government publicity merely took 
the form of news releases, which the 
press and radio were free to use or reject 
at their option, the situation might not 
have such serious implications, although 
even under these circumstances the tend- 
ency would be to accept any statement 
issued by a government agency at face 
value without endeavoring to see if the 
facts were colored or unfairly presented. 
The real danger to a free and untram- 
meled presentation of the facts to the 
people comes in connection with the 
Government’s use of the radio and mo- 
tien pictures, where unbiased editorial 
review is lacking. 

Therefore, in the interest both of econ- 
omy and freedom from Government 
propaganda, I feel that the activities of 
these publicity bureaus, which are spend- 
ing $30,000,000 a year of the taxpayers’ 
money, should he drastically curtailed if 
not entirely eliminated. 


ELECTIONS IN OHIO 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in Cleve- 
land yesterday the voters elected a Dem- 
ocrat as mayor by an overwhelming vote. 
Although in Cleveland we elect a mayor 
every 2 years, only on two occasions in 
27 years have Democrats been elected 
as mayor of our city, until yesterday, and 
on the basis of incomplete returns the 
incumbent Republican mayor of Cleve- 
land, Edward Blythin, supported by the 


Republican organization of Cuyahoga . 
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County, has been defeated by a tremen- 
dous majority of approximately 70,000 
or 75,000. Frank J. Lausche, the Demo- 
cratic mayor-elect of Cleveland, has been 
a lifelong, active Democrat. His candi- 
dacy for mayor was endorsed by the 
Democratic organization of Cuyahoga 
County. He is a supporter of the do- 
mestic program and the foreign policy 
of President Roosevelt, and in the neigh- 
boring city of Akron the incumbent Re- 
publican mayor, seeking his fourth term, 
was defeated by State Representative 
George J. Harter, a Democrat. 

This indicates, Mr. Speaker, that the 
people of Ohio are supporting in unity 
and in solidarity the domestic program 
and the foreign policy of this adminis- 
tration. These election results demon- 
strate that citizens of Cleveland, a great 
cosmopolitan and industrial city, and of 
Akron, a thriving industrial city—center 
of the rubber industry of the Nation— 
are behind supporters of this adminis- 
tration and opposed to those alined 
with Roosevelt haters. The election of 
a Democrat as mayor of Cleveland by an 
unprecedented margin portends Demo- 
cratic Party success in Ohio in 1942. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of price control and to include therein 
an excerpt from Mark Sullivan on the 
same subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to quote from 
the annual report of the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude in one a speech entitled “What 
Price Fireworks,” by Mr. W. C. Mullen- 
dore, vice president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and in the other 
extension to include an excerpt from the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of business tomorrow on the 
Speaker’s desk and any special orders 
heretofore entered into I be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my own re- 


marks. and include a brief editorial from 
the Grand Island Daily Independent. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Novem- 
ber 1 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp by the in- 
clusion of a radio address which I recently 
delivered. 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 


T ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including an ad- 
dress recently delivered by Manuel Fer- 
nadez Supervielle, president of the Ha- 
bana Bar Association and honorary presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Also, Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recor a letter recently addressed 
to Senator O’Manoney with reference to 
House Resolution 146. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was uo objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program and 
other special orders heretofore made, I be 
permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SECURITY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 5463) providing for 
the security of United States naval ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Senate amendment: Page 2, strike out 
lines 24 and 25, and lines 1 to 3, inclusive, 
on page 3, and insert: 

“Sec. 4, Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the authority conferred 
upon the Governor of the Panama Canal by 
the second paragraph of section 1, title II, 
act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 220; U. S. C., 
title 50, sec. 191), notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act; nor shall 
anything in this act be construed as affect- 
ing the powers and authority conferred by 
section 8 of title 2, Canal Zone Code, June 
19, 1934 (37 Stat. 569, U. S. C., title 48, sec. 
1306).” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
obection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 


Is there 


Is there 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. As I recall, this 
bill passed the House last July. 

Mr. IZAC. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
explain the difference between the bill 
as it passed the House and the bill as it 
is now returned from the Senate? 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, the House 
bill provided that when the Coast Guard 
is taken over by the Navy, the Navy 
senior officer afioat would control the 
movement of ships entering harbors of 
the United States. However, insofar as 
the Canal Zone is concerned, that au- 
thority remained in the hands of the 
Governor cf the Canal Zone. The Sen- 
ate, at the request of the Army, decided 
the language we had incorporated in the 
bill as it passed the House was not clari- 
fying sufficiently to determine that that 
authority still remained in the Governor 
of the Canal Zone. Therefore, the Sen- 
ate accepted an amendment yesterday 
that leaves no doubt as to the intention. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
state what the attitude of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee is to the amendment? 

Mr. IZAC. The members of the com- 
mittee that I have talked with, and I 
have discussed it with the ranking mi- 
nority member just a few moments ago, 
feel that it is in accord with our own 
wishes when we passed the bill and that 
the Senate has actually clarified it by 
the language adopted yesterday. 

Mr. MICH INER. I do not recall, but 
was there serious opposition to the bill 
in the House at the time it was con- 
sidered? 

Mr. IZAC. No. No objection was 
raised to the bill, and it was by unani- 
mous vote of the committee that the bill 
was reported out. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MAYOR OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to acquaint the House with the fact 
that in my city of Hartford, Conn., yes- 
terday we reelected Thomas J. Spellacy 
mayor for a fourth term, by a larger plu- 
rality than he received 2 years ago. 
Mayor Spellacy has been foursquare be- 
hind the defense policy of the adminis- 
tration, both on the domestic and on 
the foreign front. He had the courage 
to deny his official welcome to the First- 
ers when they came to Hartford on their 
barnstorming tour around the country. 

Every element in the city opposed to 
our foreign policy, every element in the 
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city directly, indirectly, knowingly or in- 
nocently favoring and aiding the Nazi- 
Fascist cause in America was lined up 
against him. 

I interpret Mayor Spellacy’s victory 
as a signal endorsement of our foreign 
policy, as that was the chief point of 
cleavage between the candidates. Local 
issues were well in the background. 

Hartford, being my own city and con- 
taining the majority of the voters of my 
district, I interpret Mayor Spellacy’s vic- 
tory as an endorsement of my own sup- 
port of our determination that our great 
democracy will take its policy of aiding 
the nations battling Hitlerism out of 
words and put it into action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House heret fore 
entered, the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Cox] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


JOSEPH STALIN 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is solely for 
for the purpose of keeping the record 
Straight that I have asked the privilege 
of making this statement. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most incredible 
things that has happened in recent years 
is the article by Joe Davies in which he 
seeks to whitewash and deify Joe Stalin. 
It constitutes by inference a hideous as- 
sault on the American system of gov- 
ernment and way of life, an assault upon 
the Bill of Rights and religious freedom. 

There has, in my considered opinion, 
never been a grosser insult offered to the 
intelligence of the American people than 
is the case in this incident to which I 


refer. 


It has become too thoroughly estab- 
lished by an overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence gathered by trained investigators 
and reporters who spent years in Soviet 
Russia that atheism, assassination, and 
terrorism have held full sway under Dic- 
tator Joseph Stalin to be denied. 

No one any longer questions, if he has 
read the evidence concerning it, that 
something like 7,000,000 people were de- 
liberately starved to death in the Ukraine 
by the design and the order of this 
dictator. 

No one who has read the evidence ques- 
tions that political assassination, mass 
murder, unspeakable torture have been 
the tools by which Joseph Stalin main- 
tained his despotism in Russia. 

Atheism, torture, and terrorism are 
the basic tenets of the Russian dicta- 
torship. 

No one possibly could question the 
overwhelming evidence gathered and 
published concerning the wanton mur- 
der of priests and others devoted to reli- 
gious work in the convents and the 
monasteries. 


It has been a matter of less than 
2 years, and everybody, from President 
Roosevelt himself, Secretary of State 
Hull, and down the line, were execrating 
this dictator and the Soviet Government 
for its wanton, incredible, brutal, and 
savage assault upon Finland. 

No one should pretend to make believe 
that the Stalin constitution guarantees 
religious freedom the same as is guar- 
anteed and maintained in America under 
our Constitution. Informed people know 
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better and should not be willing that the 
uninformed think differently. 

It is regrettable that in the same issue 
of the American magazine—the Decem- 
ber issue—in which former Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies writes his article, that 
Harry Hopkins falls into the error of por- 
traying Joe Stalin as a straight-talking, 
kindly, smiling man, whose eyes grew 
dark and whose very manner grew icy 
with an “implacable hate” of Hitler when 
Hitler’s name was mentioned. 

The implication in Mr, Hopkins’ article 
is one which I do not believe he meant 
to convey, but which, unfortunately, is 
conveyed by reason of appearing in the 
same issue of the magazine in which the 
Davies article appears, that implication 
being that Joseph Stalin has in some way 
become a kindly person vastly concerned 
with the welfare of democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, no amount of printer’s 
ink can ever conceal the blood that drips 
from the hands of Joe Stalin—the blood 
of millions of starved men, women, and 
children; the blood of thousands upon 
thousands of intellectuals, clerics, the 
very cream of the Russian race who have 
been assassinated under the Stalin 
regime. 

No amount of make believe, no amount 
of apologies, Mr. Speaker, can conceal or 
even distort the naked fact that Joseph 
Stalin deliberately and wantonly doub!e- 
crossed and betrayed the British to give 
Hitler the go sign in his war. Nothing 
can ever erase from the pages of history 
the shameful rape of little Finland by. 
Stalin’s hordes. Nothing, no amount of 
propaganda, can ever clothe Joe Stalin, 
in the minds of the American people, 
with the robes of a Christian gentleman 
concerned with the perpetuation of free- 
dom and democracy anywhere in the 
worid. No amount of casuistry, of spe- 
cious reasoning, or of fallacious argu- 
ment can ever make Joseph Stalin and 
the Soviet Government of Russia the 
champion of the four freedoms which 
Mr. Roosevelt has declared must be car- 
ried 45 all the peoples everywhere in the 
world, 


To my mind the crowning insult to the 
intelligence of the people, the most inso- 
lent and amazing mockery of the truth is 
perpetrated in this article from the pen 
of the former Ambassador to Russia. 

I want to quote you a few paragraphs 
from this article by Mr. Davies. He says 
in one paragraph: 


I recently went through my diary, and with 
the permission of the State Department, re- 
read some of my reports as American Ambas- 
sador to Moscow in 1937 and 1938, Suddenly 
I saw the picture as I undoubtedly should 
have seen it at the time in Russia. Much of 
the world construed the famous treason trials 
and purges from 1935 to 1938 to be outragecus 
examples of barbarism, ingratitude, and 
hysteria. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, mark these 
words: 


But it now appears that they indicated the 
amazing farsightedness of Stalin and his 
close associates. 

* + œ Practically every device of the 
German “fifth column” as we now know it 
in Europe, South America, and even in the 
United States was disclosed in the testimony 
of the Soviet Quislings. But the Russians 
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were acutely aware of the menace as early as 
1935. As fast as the Germans and Japanese 
built, the Russians destroyed. That, in brief, 
is the real story behind the Russian purges— 
and one of the chief explanations for the 
magnificent Russian resistance to the Nazi 
juggernaut. 

* * * I attended the treason trials 
probably more assiduously than any other 
member of the diplomatic corps. But all of 
us there in Moscow at the time, including 
the diplomats and the able newspaper corre- 
spondents, seemed to have “missed the boat.” 
I certainly did. There were two counts in 
the indictments in these trials. The first 
had to do with the internal revolutionary 
activities of the defendants, and the second 
charge that they had conspired and cooper- 
ated with Germany and Japan to betray 
Russia 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me quote a word 
or two further: 

Another reason why we in Moscow failed at 
the time to grasp the full significance of the 
treason trials was that we all seemed to be 
thinking in terms of the struggle for power 
that was going on within Russia between the 
“ins” and the cuts“ between Stalin, on the 
one hand, and on the other the late Leon 
Trotsky. 

One of the primary issues between Trotsky 
and Stalin was the question of which policy 
the Soviet Union should pursue. Stalin, the 
practical realist, was convinced that his pri- 
mary job was to develop a socialist democracy 
and make communism work in Soviet Russia. 


God save the mark. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it is common knowl- 
edge Mr. Davies or any other individual 
could find it in a dozen volumes, such as 
Eugene Lyons’ Red Decade or Louis 
Fischer’s Men and Politics, that Josef 
Stalin assassinated every individual he 
could lay his hands on in Russia who 
wanted to establish and maintain a 
socialist democracy there. 

After reviewing at length the so-called 
treason trials at which some of the most 
intelligent and influential members of 
the Soviet Government tried to outdo one 
another in self-accusation, Mr. Davies, 
who, mind you, Mr. Speaker, was Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Soviet Govern- 
ment at the time, and who had ample 
opportunity to learn better and know 
better, pretends in this article to swallow 
that spectacle whole. He seriously says in 
effect that he believes all of those self- 
accusations. He carefully conceals the 
fact which he could hardly escape know- 
ing, that a number of writers exposed at 
the time and since, that those confessions 
were extorted by the device of torturing 
the loved ones of those men if they would 
not agree to confess in public. 

This former Ambassador pretends to 
the American people that those confes- 
sions by those generals and commissars 
and other high officials of the Govern- 
ment were due to remorse. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, a more impudent, a more inso- 
lent insult to American intelligence could 
scarcely have been conceived. Let me 
refer you to the well-known works on 
the subject, which I mentioned awhile 
ago, which set out in detail that those 
who were brought to public trial were 
only those who had been tortured into 
submission in the secret dungeons of 
Dictator Stalin, and who had been 
warned, and who knew that unless they 
offered themselves up—living sacrifices 
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on the altar of this bloody-handed Mo- 
loch—their relatives, even down to dis- 
tant cousins, would be tortured by the 
most unspeakable means—tortured to 
death. 

It is common knowledge among in- 
formed persons who have followed the 
course of this despot Stalin that thou- 
sands upon thousands died of torture in 
dungeons and under the incredible bru- 
tality of the Ogpu because they would 
not agree to go through that ghastly 
farce of a public confession and trial and 
sentence. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, even the very head 
of the Ogpu, Henry Yagoda, confessed 
when it came time for his torture and 
liquidation that he had manufactured 
the evidence and had extorted confes- 
sions from other citizens and officials 
upon which they had been executed. 

Why, my colleagues, there is not a 
shred, there is not a vestige, there is 
not one iota of humanitarianism, spir- 
itual or cultural consideration, mercy or 
charity, in the whole make-up of this 
bloody-handed dictator or his adminis- 
trators. The whole Soviet Government 
is one monstrous, monumental aggrega- 
tion of atheism, immorality, brutality, 
and dishonesty. 

Yet in the light of this bloody evidence, 
in the light of this overwhelming mass 
of evidence of the utter, the inconceiv- 
able brutality and depravity of this des- 
pot, Stalin, here is what this former Am- 
bassador, Mr. Davies, has to say, not only 
in condoning but in approving of the 
Stalin policy of atheism, torture, ter- 
rorism, assassination, starvation, sadism: 

Many commentators have concluded that 
the purges seriously weakened the Red Army. 
I believe that the exact opposite is the truth. 
The house cleaning of traitors eliminated 
some of the higher commanders— 


All of them, in fact— 
but it brought about the promotion of 
younger and frequently more imaginative 
men who, while lacking the experience of 
their predecessors made up for it in initiative 
and loyalty. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, on that basis we 
should immediately, if we are to follow 
Mr. Davies’ ideas, we should immediately 
shoot, poison, club to death, or slit the 
throats of our older commanders and 
make way for the promotion of younger 
and frequently more imaginative men. 

Mr. Davies says further: 

The purges also gave the average soldier 
a greater sense of security and a conviction 
that his fate was now in the hands of more 
trustworthy officers than “the Trotskyite 
traitors who had met the fate they deserved.” 


Well, Mr. Speaker, it is becoming a 
notorious fact that the morale in our 
own Army is very low. It is becoming 
a notorious fact that many men in the 
ranks disapprove of their officers for one 
reason or another. Maybe we had better 
follow Mr. Davies’ way and shoot or slit 
the gullets of these officers, not only to 
make possible the promotion of younger 
and more imaginative officers but also to 
satisfy the dissatisfaction of those men 
in the ranks who disagree with the pol- 
icies and.the attitudes of their command- 
ing officers. This would kill two birds 
with one stone. 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the 
most astounding part of this incredible 
article by this former Ambassador: 

The extensive military and industrial prep- 
arations that were launched immediately 
after the smoke of the purges cleared away 
go far to explain the Russians’ resistance to- 
day and their ability to withstand German 
science and German panzer divisions. 

But this “all out” program could easily 
haye been nullified if Stalin and his associ- 
ates had not cleaned out all treasonable ele- 
ments within the country 3 years before the 
invasion was launched. Today, when the 
Russian generals order a bridge blown up, or 
a section of earth scorched, the bridges are 
blown up and the earth is scorched. There 
are no saboteurs, secret agents, or “fifth 
columnists” to cooperate with the invader, 
because the Russians were sufficiently far- 
sighted to eliminate them before it was too 
late. : 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I hope every 
citizen in the United States will mark 
the last two lines of this astounding 
article: 


That is a fact— 


This assassination of all dissidents who 
disagreed with the Stalin policy— 


which other liberty-loving nations might well 
ponder. 


In God’s name, Mr. Speaker, can it be 
possible that those words were written by 
the pen of a man who once represented 
this Nation as an Ambassador? Can it 
be possible that a man residing in the 
indescribable luxury of millions here in 
Washington today could write such words 
which advocate, if they mean anything 
at all, the adoption of a policy in this 
and other liberty-loving nations of Joe 
Stalin's bloody policy of torture, terror- 
ism, assassination? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if we were to follow 
any such advice, perfectly patriotic peo- 
ple who differ with you and me on our 
foreign policy would be taken into dun- 
geons, be tortured, their loved ones would 
have hanging over them until they pub- 
licly flaggellated themselves by public 
confessions and self-accusations, and 
then they would then be shot. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, the rea- 
son I am speaking these words today is 
because, along with numerous other 
earnest citizens of this Nation, I perceive 
a deadly dangerous trend toward the 
deification of this bloody-handed dictator, 
Joseph Stalin, as a great champion of lib- 
erty and a great Christian liberal. 

One of the greatest dangers that con- 
fronts this country in this hour is that 
communism will become popularized in 
the United States of America. 

Mark you, I recognize that it is the 
part of good sense and good strategy for 
us to give material aid to Stalin and his 
Soviet despotism while he is fighting the 
Nazis. Not only should we help him to 
destroy nazi-ism in the world, but we 
should devoutly hope and do everything 
we can practically to bring about a con- 
dition in which communism and the 
Third International and Joseph Stalin 
will be rendered iisnocuous as a threat to 
liberty and civilization in the rest of the 
world. 

Agreeing as I do that it is the part of 
wisdom for us thus to aid Stalin at this 
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time, I am raising my voice today to warn 
against the Nation becoming hypnotized 
by the propaganda of which this article 
is a specimen to popularize communism in 
this country, and to whitewash a despot 
like Stalin. There is not a bit of differ- 
ence between Stalin brutality and Hitler 
brutality. There is not a whit of differ- 
ence between Stalin atheism and Hitler 
atheism. There is not a whit of differ- 
ence between the enslavement of work- 
ers and farmers under Stalin and the 
enslavement of workers and farmers 
under Hitler. There is not a whit of dif- 
ference between the utter depravity and 
the sadism and the utter revolt against 
culture of Stalin and Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, America wants no part of 
either communism or nazi-ism in this 
free, enlightened Nation of ours. So far 
as Iam concerned, willing as I am to help 
Stalin destroy Hitler, I must denounce 
as I now denounce any effort to popu- 
larize communism in the United States 
or to adopt any of its unspeakable policies 
in this land of che free. 

I denounce this article by Mr. Davies 
as an ill-advised, utterly fallacious, wholly 
untrue, and despicable piece of cheap 
propaganda which shoulc not find one be- 
liever among the readers of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, can we not strengthen our 
defense by aiding Russie without having 
to accept the Russian way of life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by incluc-ng therein an ar- 
ticle by Bill Cunningham on a separate air 
force. I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that the cost will be approxi- 
mately $112.50. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of thc. gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


ARE WE FOLLOWING STALIN'S PARTY 
LINE? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, conced- 
ing the justice of all the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has said, may I ask 
this question: Conceding the difference in 
method and degree, what is the difference 
in principle between the policy pursued 
by Joe Stalin, as just outlined by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] and the 
policy pursued by the New Deal during the 
last few years? 

Stalin had as his purpose the elimina- 
tion of his opponents. He did it by sen- 
tences to Siberia, by executions. The New 
Deal is.eliminating its opponents by purge, 
by persecution, by a denial of the liberty 
and the freedom to which we have been 
accustomed. 

Stalin remade Russia; and it was Vice 
President WALLACE who advocated mak- 
ing America over, and who wrote: 

We may hope that such action can be taken 
as bloodlessly as the Constitution was enacted. 

Apparently WaLiace did not want any 
bloodshed at all. Guy Rexford Tugwell 
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had a somewhat different idea. In his 
Industrial Discipline, published in 1933, 
he wrote: 

Planning will necessarily become a function 
of this Federal Government; either that or the 
planning agency will supersede the Govern- 
ment. Business will logically be re- 
quired to disappear. This is not an overstate- 
ment for the sake of emphasis—it is literally 
meant. 


Just what is the difference, except in 
method, between the purpose of Stalin 
and the purpose of Wattace and Tug- 
well? Stalin made business disappear. 
Tugwell wrote—I repeat: 


Business will logically be required to dis- 
appear. 


Still more recently—in fact, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1941, Secrctary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau said: 

We can't continue to live the way we are 
and be the arsenal of democracy. Business 
as usual should be out the window, but it isn’t 
out yet. Some people will try to find a way 
to beat this, but we will find a way to reach 
them. 


Returning now to Tugwell: In his pro- 
gram of making business to disappear, 
Tugwell evidently approved of what 
Stalin was doing in Russia, for he wrote: 


The future is becoming visible in Russia. 


Moreover, he had no compunctions in 
removing his political opponents, for he 
wrote: 


Perhaps our statesmen will give way or be 
more or less gently removed from duty. 


It may be that we should thank Tug- 
well and his friends for adopting so mild 
aprogram. There is no doubt, however, 
about what Tugwell had in mind. Listen 
to this further statement: 


Perhaps our Constitution and statutes will 
be revised. Perhaps our vested interests will 
submit to control without violent resistance. 
* + * Yet the new kind of economic ma- 
chinery we have in prospect cannot function 
in our present economy. 

We have no reason to believe that the dis- 
establishment of our plutocracy would be 
pleasant. These historical changes never are. 


-We have, however, the duty of avoiding vio- 


lence as the process goes on. 


And so I ask the gentlemen of the ma- 
jority to look again at our domestic struc- 
ture, take note of what is happening 
here, and tell me the difference, if any 
there be, in the principle which was fol- 
lowed by Stalin and that which is being 
followed by those who would wipe out 
here in America all who disagree with 
them. 

Joe eliminated his political opponents. 
The administration seeks to do the same 
thing and characterizes as unpatriotic all 
those who disagree with its purpose or its 
method. j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
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letter and an article written by Richard 
Neuberger, a famous Northwest publisher. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SHORT, Mr. Speaker, today the 
Speaker received a letter from our col- 
league the gentleman from Connecticut, 
the Honorable J. JOSEPH SMITH, tender- 
ing his resignation as a Member of this 
body. 

I take it most of the Members are 
aware of the fact that the gentleman 
from Connecticut has been appointed to 
a Federal judgeship in his native State. 
I want to say, simply as one of the mi- 
nority members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs who has served with the 
gentleman from Connecticut for the past 
6 years, that I think he is one of the 
finest and ablest young men I have ever 
known. He is well educated; he has a 
judicial mind and temperament; he is 
ruggedly honest and will make a good 
judge. Much as we regret to lose him 
from our Committee on Military Affairs, 
we all rejoice with him in the new konor 
that has been well conferred upon him, 
and we wish him Godspeed in his new 
work. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I want to join with the 
gentleman from Missouri in what he has 
to say of our friend the gentleman from 
Connecticut, JoE SMITH, who is leaving 
us; and to say that I, too, served side by 
side with him on the committee for a 
number of years, as my colleague knows. 
The gentleman from Connectciut is a 
man of excellent judicial temperament 
and will, in my humble judgment, make 
a most excellent Federal judge. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, November 6, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Thursday, November 6, 
1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
The Committee or. the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Thursday, November 6, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider House Joint Resolu- 
tion 242, to authorize the Maritime Com- 
mission to sell or charter vessels of the 
laid-up fleet, and for other purposes. 
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The purpose of the proposed resolution 


is to add a new section to the joint reso- 


lution passed in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress suspending 510 (g) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, during the present 
European war, and for other purposes, 
approved May 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 216), 
Public Resolution No. 74, the new section 
in the resolution proposed reading as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. During the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, the 
Maritime Commission may, with the approval 
of the President, and notwithstanding any 
provision of law contrary hereto or incon- 
sistent herewith, sell or charter not more than 
—— vessels (in the aggregate) transferred 
to the Commission by the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to the government of any nation 
not a belligerent nation at the time of the 
enactment of this section, with or without 
competitive bidding, advertisement, or re- 
strictions on the use thereof, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Commission may 
deem necessary or desirable for the protec- 
tion of the public interest. 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 

H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of cer- 
tificates of service to applicants for engine- 
Toom ratings on vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes, 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
si TION 

A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Hon. CHARLES Kramer, of California, 
chairman, will hold hearings Monday, 
November 10, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
1015, House Office Building, on H. R. 5879, 
a bill to amend the Nationality Act of 
1940 for the clarification of dual-citizen- 
ship status of certain persons. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Hearings on trade-marks, H. R. 102, 
scheduled to begin Tuesday, November 4, 


1941, before a subcommittee of the House 


Committee on Patents, Hon. Fritz G. 
LANHAM, of Texas, chairman, have been 
postponed until Wednesday, November 12, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in the caucus room of 
the old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1049. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of 59 items, recommended 
to him for disposition, March 5, 1941, by the 
Social Security Board, Federal Security 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1050. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
Papers, consisting of one item, recommended 
to him for disposition, June 28, 1941, by the 
Social Security Board, Federal Security 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1051. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
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Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of 240 items, recommended 
to him for disposition, April 15, 1941, by the 
Work Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1052. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of one item, recommended 
to him for disposition, April 8, 1941, by the 
Work Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1053. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of four items, recommended 
to him for disposition, June 30, 1941, by the 
Work Projects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1054. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of 133 items, recommended 
to him for disposition July 3, 1941, by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1055. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of three items, and recom- 
mended for destruction or other effective 
disposition by the Department of State; to 
the Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers. 

1056. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of three items, recom- 
mended to him for disposition July 30, 1941, 
by the Department of the Treasury; to the 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

1057. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
Papers, consisting of 837 items, recommended 
to him for disposition July 24, 1941, by the 
Department of War; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1058. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
Papers, consisting of 356 items, from those 
recommended to him for disposition by the 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1059. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers, consisting of 12 items, recommended 
to him for disposition, July 30, 1941, by the 
United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1060. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
photographic negatives, consisting of one 
item, recommended to him for disposition, 
August 4, 1941, by the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. H. R. 5945. A 
bili granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact entered into by the States of Col- 
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orado, Kansas, and Nebraska with respect to 
the use of the waters of the Republican River 
Basin; without amendment (Rept. No. 1380). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 5962. A bill to ratify and confirm Act 
20 of the Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawail, 1935; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 5963. A bill relating to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of certain public lands in 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr, ROLPH: 

H. R. 5964. A bill amending section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act granting to the city 
and county of San Francisco certain rights- 
of-way in, over, and through certain public 
lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stan- 
islaus National Forest, and certain lands in 
the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus 
National Forest, and the public lands in the 
State of California, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 19, 1913 (38 Stat. 242); to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: ‘ 

H. R. 5965. A bill to reserve certain public- 
domain lands in California and Nevada for 
the use and benefit of the Indians of the 
Fort Mojave Reservation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H, J. Res. 244. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee on Priorities and Alloca- 
tions; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution suspending 
for 3 years certain restrictions regarding elec- 
tric energy, as set forth in the Raker Act; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. Con Res. 55. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
each of the reports submitted to the House 
during the current session by the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R.5966. A bill for the relief of Louis 

H Deaver; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R.5967. A bill for the relief of Daniel 

F. Healey; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5968. A bill for the relief of Albert 
S. Horton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R.5969. A bill for the relief of Sey- 
mour J. McGeehee; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: : 

2004. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
A. S. Strain, of Topeka, Kans., and 80 others, 
urging immediate enactment of a just and 
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adequate old-age pension law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2005. By Mr. RICH: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Muncy, Pa., favoring price-control 


legislation; to the Committee on Banking 


and Currency. 

2006. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Cascade County Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Montana, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to antialien bills; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

2007. Also, petition of the American War 
Mothers, Mrs. Virgil Stone, Wyoming, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to strikes and sabotage; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2008. Also, petition of the Legion Rank & 
File, Inc., Portland, Ind., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to legislation increasing the minimum pay of 
enlisted men of the military and naval forces 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

2009. Also, petition of the Kentucky Na- 
tional Pension Recovery Boosters, Inc., New- 
port, Ky., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to House bill 1410; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2010. Also, petition of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Newport, Campbell 
County, Ky., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2011. Also, petition of the Hiawatha Coun- 
cil of Richmond, N. Y., petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
House bill 1410; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, October 27, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of our fathers, known of old not 
only by declaration of the Scriptures or 
Prophets’ words but chiefly by what men 
are and have within them of the true and 
everlasting: We beseech Thee in these 
momentous days to make with us a cove- 
nant, even as in former times, by putting 
Thy law in our inward parts and by writ- 
ing it in our hearts. 

Thus do Thou reveal to us that evil is 
its own retribution, virtue is its own re- 
ward, and by this law indwelling us help 
us to realize that every selfishness is puni- 
tively visited and every charity is blessed 
with ethereal increase. 

Add to our sense of Thy presence, dear 
Lord, persistence in hope despite the for- 
bidding aspect of the times; increase in 
us persistence in love, when love seems 
unrewarded, and may the inner musings 
of Thy Spirit never fail to speak mov- 
ingly even though our ears are sometimes 
dulled and our hearts deadened by the 
world’s great din. 

We ask Thy help in the Saviour’s name, 
because Thou art and the world is Thine. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Connatiy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
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dar day Wednesday, November 5, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Nye 

Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 

Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Rosier 
Barbour Hatch Russell 
Barkley Herring Schwartz 
Bitbo Hill Shipstead 
Brewster Holman Smathers 
Bridges Hughes Smith 

Brooks Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lee Tobey 
Capper Lodge Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chandler McCarran Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McNary Wallgren 
Connally Maloney ‘alsh 
Danaher Maybank Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Murdock Wiley 

Doxey Murray . Willis 
Ellender Norris 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rreynotps], and the Senator 
from Arkansas iMr., SPENCER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.AUSTIN. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Reep] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE Navy 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant tc law, relative to divi- 
sions of awards of certain quantity con- 
tracts for aircraft, aircraft parts, and acces- 
sories therefor entered into with more than 
one bidder under authority of law; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as indi- 
cated: s 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Hiram Johnson, of Newark, 
N. J., praying tor repeal of the neutrality 
law; to the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maryland, praying tor the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
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military camps and naval establishments; to 
the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of the Committee 
on Claims were submitted: 


By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 501. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. Gor- 
don Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 
804); 

S. 806. A bill for the relief of Carmella 
Ridgewell; with amendments (Rept. No. 808); 

§. 1338. A bill for the relief of James Roswell 
Smith: without amendment (Rept. No. 805); 

H R. 1700 A bill for the relief of Anna and 
Fred Aebi; without. amendment (Rept. No. 
806); and 
` H.R 4561. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Della 
Thompson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
807). 

By Mr. ROSIER: 

H. R 247 A bill for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; without amendment (Rept. No. 809); 

H. R. 2963. A bill for the rellet of the estate 
of James C. Harris; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 812); 

H. R. 3141. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 813); 

H.R.4116. A bill for the relief of James 
A. Sweeney; without amendment (Rept. No. 
810); and i 

H: R. 5498. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Korkemas and Rose Grazioli; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 811). 

By Mr. BROWN: 

H. R. 4587. A bill for the relief of Ray C. 
McMillen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
814). 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S. 1584 A bill for the relief of Pauline Caton 
Robertson; with amendments (Rept. No. 819); 

H.R 4246. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Ayers; without amendment (Rept. No. 815); 

H. R 4437. A bill for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
816); 

H.R 4791. A bill to reimburse the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., for damages assessed to 
it by the United States for innocent trespass 
upon. land belonging to the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 817); and 

H.R 5584. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Pierce, Sr, and Mary Pierce; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No: 818). 


The following report of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs was 
submitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2024. A bill to authorize the incorporated 
city of Ketchikan, Alaska, to undertake cer- 
tain public works and for such purpose to 
issue bonds in a sum not exceeding $250,000; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 820). 
PROCEEDING RELATING TO SENATOR 

FROM NORTH DAKOTA—LIMIT OF EX- 

PENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
favorably, without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 186, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, is 
this the resolution which authorizes the 
Maloney committee? 

Mr. LUCAS. I expected the Senator 
from Michigan to make that kind of an 
inquiry if he were in the Chamber. I 
will say frankly to the Senator that it 
is not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will reply to 
the Senator from Illinois that he has not 
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disappointed me, because I knew it was 
too much to hope for. 

Mr. LUCAS I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan, in all candor, that I never 
expected to disappoint him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read Senate Reso- 
lution 186, submitted by Mr. HATCH on 
November 1, 1941, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 81 and Senate Reso- 
lution 167, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session, agreed to on March 10, 1941, and 
September 15, 1941, respectively, relating to 
the proceeding now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to deter- 
mine whether WILLIAM Lancer Ís entitled to 
retain his seat in the Senate, is hereby in- 
creased by $5,000. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. WALSH introduced a bill (S. 2034) 
to regulate the rank and precedence of 
Naval Reserve officers transferred to the 
Supply Corps of the Regular Navy, which 
was read twice by its title and: referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION CON- 
FERENCE 
Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by the President before the Confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organization 
at Washington, D. C., Noyember 6, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix | 


BALFOUR DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DAVIS 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him on November 2, 1941, at the 
Irene Kaufmann Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., in ob- 
servance of Balfour Day, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY ON 
LITTLE BUSINESS IN THE MODERN 
CRISIS 
[| Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by him to the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards at Detroit, Mich., No- 
vember 5, 1941, on the subject Little Business 
in the Modern Crisis, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMATHERS ON RE- 
PEAL OF NEUTRALITY PROHIBITIONS 


Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
in support of the repeal of the neutrality 
prohibitions delivered by Senator SMATHERS 
on November 1, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


AN EMINENT CATHOLIC LOOKS AT RUS- 
SIA—ARTICLE BY ERNEST LINDLEY 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an article by 
Ernest Lindley, published in the Washington 
Post of November 2, 1941, entitled “An Emi- 
nent Catholic Looks at Russia,” which ap- 
Pears in the Appendix. 


THE MISSION OF THE NAVY—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


iMr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Walter Lippmann, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of today, entitled “The Mission 
of the Navy,“ which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 
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MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE ATLANTIC CITY 
PRESS 
[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial 

from the Atlantic City Press entitled “Ability 
and Futility,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


LABOR’S IRRESPONSIBLES—ARTICLE 
FROM THE NATION 
[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
from the Nation of November 1, 1941, en- 
titled “Labor’s Irresponsibles.“ which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 633) to amend the 
Criminal Code in respect to fires on the 
public domain or Indian lands or on cer-. 
tain lands owned by the United States, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R.4599 An act to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts; and 

H. R. 5463. An act providing for the s2- 
curity of United States naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 5890. An act to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 5895. An act to authorize the Library 
or Congress Trust Fund Board to allocate 
one-half of the income from certain property 
te the Smithsonian Itistitution. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 5890. An act to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 5895. An act to authorize the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board to allocate 
one-half of the income from certain property 
to the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, this 
morning I received a copy of the Boston 
Herald of Wednesday, November 5. In 
that newspaper is an article entitled at 
the head “Kin of New England Men Lost 
on James Filled with Grief, Bitterness.” 

The article goes on to say: 


The destroyer Reuben James, torpedoed in 
the North Atlantic with a loss of 97 men, was 
badly in need of repairs, and on one or more 
occasions was sent out from the Boston Navy 
Yard without them because all available work- 
men and facilities were repairing Btitish 
ships, the Somerville parents of 1 of 13 New 
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England crew members given up as lost 
charged last night. 

“My boy told me on his last visit home 
that the James was badly in need of repairs 
and that when it came into the navy yard 
here for repairs it couldn't get them,” said 
Mrs. John J. Ryan, of 43 Mystic Avenue, 
Somerville, shortly after she received official 
notification that her only child, John J. Ryan, 
Jr., 20, a coxswain on the James, had been 
given up for dead. 

“Yes; too busy repairing English ships,” 
declared the boy's father, who served 15 years 
in the United States Navy and 1 of 13 who 
survived the torpedoing of the converted mer- 
chantman Westover off the Bay of Biscay 
during the last war. 

Weeping, Mrs, Ryan showed a telegram 
from the Navy Department which she said 
notified her that her son was “killed in action 
to defend his country.” 


DEFENDING RUSSIA 

“He wasn't killed defending his country,” 
she cried. “He was killed defending Russia 
and communism.” 

Other families understood that the James 
was to have come to Boston December 1 
for a 6-week repair job, which would have 
given its crew the Christmas holidays at 
home. The destroyer, one of the old type 
four stackers, was at Portland, Maine, be- 
tween October 12 and 15. 

Before she was sent to the bottom the 
James apparently had several narrow escapes 
and been in the vicinity of plenty of action, 
several of the survivors of the New Englend 
victims identified yesterday by the Navy 
hinted, Several of the men voiced premoni- 
tions of disaster during their last visits home, 
it was disclosed. 

The families able to talk after receiving 
the notifications yesterday said their loved 
ones indicated to them that they had been 
“convoying” for a considerable iength of time. 
For mothers, fathers, brides, and others it 
meant a tragic end to an ordeal of waiting 
which began last week at first news of the 
sinking of the James. All had held hope 
their men would be among those saved. 


To the same effect is a report printed 
in one of the New York State papers to 
the effect that one df the boys on the 
Reuben James, before it was sunk and 
while he was going back to the James, 
had stated, in effect, that the James was 
out of repair and that it was criminal, or 
words to that effect, to put the men back 
on the ship to sail. 

That recalls to my mind what was said 
on the floor of the Senate when we 
passed the lend-lease bill. It was then 
stated that there was no intention on 
the part of the administration to ship 
the lease-lend goods to any of the for- 
eign countries. They were only to send 
over here and get the goods; and what 
has occurred recalls to our minds what 
the President said—that convoys meant 
shooting and shooting meant war. 

I have here another article from Glen 
Ridge, N. J., dated October 31, taken 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
this morning: 


Putting his handkerchief to his eyes, the 
big man with shoulders like a football player 
cried like a child, 

“I can't take it, I guess,” he said. 
only knew what happened to him.” 

The man was John H. Wade, wealthy cot- 
ton textile merchant whose son, Ensign 
Howard V. Bud“ Wade, was one of the men 
aboard the torpedoed U. S. destroyer Reuben 
James. The father sat in his richly furnished 
home here and alternately wept and specu- 
lated on his son's fate. 
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“AN OLD TIN CAN 

“Why should these boys have to get killed?” 
he said, “Why isn’t there something done to 
stop this needless slaughter?” 

“That destroyer was nothing but an old 
tin can. If it were hit by a machine gun it 
would have sunk like a ton of bricks. It was 
a shame to send a boat Jike that to sea.” 

Wade said he had a letter from his son 
about 3 days ago. 

“He told me he was on the Reuben James 
but the letter was so censored I couldn't 
tell where he was, where he had been, or 
where he was going. Bud' had been to Ice- 
land once before.” 


So, Mr. President, we are sending our 
boys out to sea in destroyers which are 
cut of repair because of the fact that our 
navy yards are filled up, repairing British 
battleships and British destroyers. 

Earlier in my statement yesterday I 
listed numerous instances in which the 
letter and the spirit of the Neutrality 
Act had been violated by the President. 
A tragic incident reported in the early 
edition of today’s Washington Herald, 
appearing late last night, compels me to 
bring to the attention of the Senate still 
another evasion—this time an evasion 
which has resulted in the loss of 17 Amer- 
ican lives. I quote from the press report: 


Seventeen American and two Canadian 
civilians, bound for Great Britain for service 
in the technical corps of the Royal Air Force, 
are missing from a ship presumably sunk in 
the battle of the Atlantic, the British Press 
Service announced last night. 

The Press Service, speaking for the Royal 
Air Force delegation here, did not reveal 
whether the civilians were aboard a British 
naval or merchant ship; the name of the 
craft, the date it presumably was sunk, or 
the area in which it was attacked. 

TELEGRAMS TO RELATIVES 

Telegrams of condolence were sent to the 


next of kin of the missing, indicating that 
hope for their rescue had been abandoned. 
WERE CIVILIAN TECHNICIANS 

The American and Canadian civilian 
technicians were en route to the United 
Kingdom to meet a shortage of trained men 
to operate new airplane detection devices and 
other weapons to protect Britain's biggest 
cities from German air bombings. 

A British appeal for such aid was made 
several months ago and it won immediate 
support from President Roosevelt. He issued 
a statement saying that Americans who de- 
sired to enter into this purely civilian effort 
te aid Britain could do so without losing 
their United States citizenship. 

HUNDREDS HAVE ENLISTED 

His endorsement of the plan was sharply 
criticized by isolationists who charged that 
loss of these technicians at sea would create 
incidents likely to hasten this country’s 
entry into the European war, and would de- 
prive the American defense program of 
skilled workers. 

Authorities said last night that many hun- 
dreds of Americans have enlisted in this 
technical service in the United Kingdom. 

The British press service believed that ft 
was the first incident in which any of them 
had lost their lives at sea. 


It will be noted that, while the 
nationality of the ship upon which these 
Americans traveled is not specified, the 
inference is clear from the report that 
it was a British ship, and that its destina- 
tion was Great Britain. Here were 
American citizens, traveling upon the 
ship of a belligerent, to a belligerent 
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country. Was this not in brazen violation 
of the specific and express prohibition 
of our neutrality law, the law of the 
land? 

Let us look at the law. But first let 
me point out that, although these are the 
first lives lost in this manner, this is not 
the first time the neutrality law has been 
evaded in order to send American citizens 
to Britain or Northern Ireland to per- 
form services for a belligerent. Let me 
read some earlier press reports detailing 
the arrival and work in belligerent coun- 
tries of numerous American citizens. 

Lonpon, July 30.—Four hundred and sixty 
United States construction men arrived to- 
day at a port in northern Ireland and were 
greeted on the ship by Capt. H. D. R. Mar- 


gesson, British War Secretary. The port was 
not identified. 


That is from the New York Times of 
July 31, 1941, 

Lonnon, July 11.—The Foreign Office said 
today that some technicians and laborers 
from the United States “are engaged in con- 
nection with certain works that are proceed- 
ing in Northern Ireland,” but asserted that 
reports of the establishment of an American 
air base in Northern Ireland “are not borne 
out by information available in London.” 


It may not be available in London, but 
I assert here now without fear of contra- 
diction that these air bases which are 
being built are not merely for the use of 
Great Britain but they are being buiit 
for the use of the United States of 
America. 

I continue reading from the London 
dispatch of July 11: 


Referring to the “technicians and laborers” 
from the United States, the Foreign Office 
statement said: 

“All these, however, are direct employees 
of the British Government. 

“They had entered into employment in 
exercise of their perfectly legal right to ac- 
cept such occupation, and it is equally open 
to any other United States citizens who may 
desire to aid the British cause to engage 
themselves in Britain.” 

A spokesman for the United States Em- 
bassy, discussing the reports that Americans 
were building a naval and air base in North- 
ern Ireland, said that “there are American 
technicians engeged in work” both in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

These workmen, the Embassy said, were 
“hired by the British Government and are 
paid by the British Government,” 


That is from the New York Times of 
July 12, 1941. 

This appears in the New York Times of 
July 12, 1941: k 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—President Roosevelt 
indicated today that American workmen 
and materials were being employed on con- 
struction of British bases in all parts of the 
world. He emphasized that this work was 
either going forward at British expense or 
under the lease-lend program, and denied 
that there was anything illegal about it. 


The reports I have just read carefully 
refrain from indicating the nationality 
of the ships which transported these 
American workers to belligerent terri- 
tory. But note that the first of the three 
reports states unequivocally that the men 
involved landed at a port in Northern 
Ireland, which is a country at war, as the 
President has proclaimed in his applica- 
tion of the Neutrality Law to the Euro- 
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pean War in 1939. Note, also, that the 
hiring and shipment of these men has 
been approved by the President, and that 
there are at least several hundred of 
them engaged in work on the bases, not 
to mention the hundreds more whom the 
British authorities have recruited for 
civilian technical work. I have been re- 
liably informed that there are also men 
at work on bases in the Near East. 

At the moment I shall not discuss the 
question whether these are our bases, or 
are bases built for Britain, nor shall I 
discuss the President’s pronouncement 
that these men who are engaged in pro- 
tecting British cities against bombers are 
engaged in civilian work, and, therefore, 
can enlist in the British service with- 
out losing their American citizenship, as 
is the case under our laws when men en- 
list in the military service of a foreign 
country. 

What I am concerned about is the 
question as to how all these men got to 
belligerent territory, when the Neutrality 
Law, as we, perhaps naively thought, 
forbade American citizens from going 
there. Let us recall the specific prohibi- 
pons of the law. First, I read from sec- 

ion 2: 


COMMERCE WITH STATES ENGAGED IN ARMED 
CONFLICT 


Sec. 2. (a) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation under the au- 
thority of section 1 (a) it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any American vessel to carry 
any passengers or any articles or materials 
to any state named in such proclamation. 


So, if they were carried on American 
ships, it was a violation of the Neutrality 
Act, a violation of law. 


The President has declared England 
and Northern Ireland to be countries at 
war. Therefore, if I can read English, 
no American ships could carry anyone, 
particularly any of these men, to a British 
or Northern Ireland port. The United 
‘States News summarized the law on 
October 10, 1941, as follows: 


As to belligerent ports, the present regula- 
tions keep American merchant ships carry- 
ing arms from visiting the United Kingdom, 
Canada, South Africa, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The United Kingdom recently 
was construed to consist only of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland, and 
not other parts of the British Empire which 
are not specifically named in the regula- 
tions. 


How, then, did these men get over 
there? They could only have gone in a 
British ship, merchant or warship, or in 
the ship of a foreign flag, perhaps one of 
those sO-numerous Panama- flag ships 
which were American ships before the 
administration felt if necessary to evade 
tne neutrality law. They could not have 
traveled on a British ship, for the law 
says: 

TRAVEL ON VESSELS OF BELLIGERENT STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclam tion under the au- 
thority of section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be 
unlawful for any citizen of the United States 
to travel on any vessel of any state named in 
such proclamation, except in accordance with 
Such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed. 
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Notice the loophole in the section, 
“except in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed.” 
Perhaps there are some regulations 
which allow these laborers to travel on 
a British ship, but, if there are, they 
have been kept secret. And, although 
possibly some kind of justification might 
be made for regulations allowing Gov- 
ernment officials on Government busi- 
ness to travel on British ships if none of 
ours was available, no justification can 
be made for allowing laborers to travel 
on such ships. Perhaps there has been 
some more of the famous legal reasoning 
by the Attorney General’s office, under 
which some excuse or loophole is thought 
to have been found, so that these men 
could be transported in British warships. 
The theory there, I guess, would be the 
same as the President used in connec- 
tion with American warships—that the 
law does not apply to public vessels. But, 
even if that were so, it would certainly 
be a violation of law to ship laborers on 
warships. And if warships were con- 
sidered perfectly all right to be used to 
transport “civilian” technicians, 17 of 
whom have just lost their lives, how can 
that be reconciled with the theory that 
these technicians were to engage only in 
nonmilitary work, and were not to be 
part of the British military forces? As 
I understand law, they could be trans- 
ported in warships only if they were part 
of the British military forces. But, the 
President says they were not. 

But, no matter how fancy the reason- 
ing is about the ships which might have 
been used, no reasoning can get around 
the fact that these men, so long as they 
retained American citizenship—and I am 
now talking about both the laborers on 
the bases and the technicians—were 
forbidden by law to enter the combat 
zones which President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed, and which blanket the entire 
western coast of Europe, except for 
Portugal and perhaps a small bit of the 
Spanish coast. The neutrality law pro- 
vides: 

COMBAT AREAS 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation under the au- 
thority of section 1 (a), and he shall there- 
after find that the protection of citizens of 
the United States so requires, he shall, by 
proclamation, define combat areas, and 
thereafter it shall be unlawful, except under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed, for any citizen of the United States 
or any American vessel to proceed into or 
through any such combat area. The combat 
areas so defined may be made to apply to 
surface vessels or aircraft, or both. 

(b) In case of the violation of any of the 
provisions of this section by any American 
vessel, or any owner or officer thereof, such 
vessel, owner, or officer shall be fined not 
more than $50,000 or imprisoned for not 


` more than 5 years, or both. Should the 


owner of such vessel be a. corporation, or- 
ganization, or association, each officer or 
director participating in the violation shall 
be liable to the penalty hereinabove pre- 
scribed. In case of the violation of this 
section by any citizen traveling as a pas- 
senger, such passenger may be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
2 years, or both. 


Mr. President, I suppose it might be 
possible for them to be shipped to Eire 
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and then transported by land to North- 
ern Ireland, since Eire is not a belligerent 
country. But then, they would have to 
go through the combat zones, which the 
law forbids, and the press reports I have 
read seem to negate that possibility. 

In short, there seems to have been a 
brazen violation of the law. That viola- 
tion has just resulted in 17 American 
deaths. More will probably follow. I do 
not blame the men themselves. They 
sought work at good wages. They had a 
Presidential assurance that work on the 
bases was legal, and they were encour- 
aged to enlist for the technical work. 
Of course, if some of the technical work- 
ers are killed or injured in a raid on a 
British city, or if some of the base work- 
ers are killed or injured in an attack on 
the bases, which we are assured are Brit- 
ish bases, and therefore subject to at- 
tack, a vast hue and cry will be raised by 
the war party that American lives have 
been lost. But let there be no mistake— 
those men will have been sent or allowed 
to go into the war zones in brazen defi- 
ance of the law, and their blood will be 
upon the heads of those who have en- 
couraged and allowed them to go, and 
have assured them that it is legal. 

AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN FINLAND 


Mr. President, I now wish to call at- 
tention to America’s intervention in Fin- 
land. This Government now attempts to 
dictate Finland’s foreign policy and the 
conduct of her war with Russia. There 
is something very extraordinary about 
this precious piece of meddling by us in 
the affairs of Europe. Russia, without 
right, without warning, without any re- 
gard for the decencies of civilization, at- 
tacked little Finland and seized much of 
her territory. Then when Russia found 
herself in trouble with a power mightier 
than herself, Finland saw her chance to 
regain the land that had been stolen 
from her. She entered the war, not on 
the side of Germany, but in her own right 
against her ancient enemy. She has 
driven Russian forces from her soil and 
pushed on into what was hitherto Rus- 
sian soil. 

Now mark what happens. England ‘is 
fighting Germany and Italy. In pursu- 
ance of that aim she sees fit to attack 
Germany and Italy wherever strategy 
dictates. She does not feel called on 
merely to remain in England and fight 
the Germans and Italians off her own 
coasts. She invades Lybia, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, and Iran. We, too, are taking the 
same liberties. We, who are not at war, 
and have not been attacked in our home- 
land by Germany, we see fit to send our 
troops to Greenland, Iceland, and Asia, 
in pursuit of our so-called policy of self- 
defense. But for Finland there is a dif- 
ferent role. Finland, invaded by Rus- 
sia, must fight Russia only so long as 
Russia remains on Finnish soil. The mo- 
ment the last Russian soldier crosses her 
frontier Finland must quit. She is not 
permitted to have the same privilege that 
is accorded to England and America, of 
fighting her war for her safety against a 
ruthless aggressor at her very door at 
whatever point and in whatever manner 
may seem best and most decisive to the 
Finnish Government. 
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Mr. Hull has taken over the direction 
of high strategy for Finland. We can 
fight in Iceland, und Great Britain can 
fight in Iraq and Iran, far from our fron- 
tiers. but Finland can fight only in her 
own back yard, according to Mr. Hull. 

And in calling on the Finns to quit 
what is Mr. Hull trying to do? He istry- 
ing to help the Russians win the war 
egainst Germany. And if the Russians 
win the war against Germany they will 
win the war against Finland. Is there 
any question in the mind of any Senator 
or any other thinking person in this coun- 
try today that if Russia should win the 
war, and be able to com: back, she would 
again attack little Finland whenever and 
wherever she was able to do so? What 
do you suppose the Russians will do, as- 
suming that they win the war at the cost 
of the blood of millions of their men? 
Will they permit Mr. Hull to tell them 
what sort of peace they will make with 
little Finland? Finland knows what Rus- 
sia will do. She will sweep beck into 
Finland and not only seize what she had 
stolen before, but take all of Finland as 
punishment for Finland’s impudence in 
defending herself and recovering her 
property. 

However, Mr. Hull tells Finland that 
she will be better off with £. Russian vic- 
tory than with a German victory, be- 
cause if Germany wins she will be under 
the dominion of Germany. Mr. Hull 
thinks it will be better for her to be under 
the dominion of Russia. However, may 
we not suggest that if Finland has to 
choose a master she be permitted to 
choose her own master? Doubtless Fin- 
land is gambling. She knows what will 
happen to her if Russia wins—and so 
do we all. She is probably hoping that 
Germany will let her alone, or that Hitler 
will not survive a long war. At any rate, 
I think that in common decency we should 
permit her to make her own gamble, as 
we are making ours. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I so thoroughly 
agree with what the Senator is saying 
at this moment that I wonder if he will 
allow me to make a brief statement of 
my own feeling about the Finnish situa- 
tion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
whatever our course ‘or policy may be in 
respect to our attitude toward Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, I know of nothing 
which warrants us in attempting to con- 
trol by duress the foreign policy of Fin- 
land in respect to Russia. Finland’s 
tragic plight when Russia raped her 
rights was a matter of universal Ameri- 
can concern and American sympathy. 

Finland is still the subject of American 
sympathy and concern. Finland’s plight 
is even more tragic today, when she is 
now faced with British and American 
pressure on one side, German pressure 
on another, and her traditional Russian 
foe upon yet another. 

So far as I am concerned, I wish the 
Recorp to show that I still think that 
Finland is one of the greatest democratic 
lands on earth; that I still think she de- 
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serves our confidence and faith; that I 
still think the Republic of Finland is 
entitled, in the name of the four free- 
doms, to decide her own problems in the 
light of her own wisdom and her own 
necessities. Otherwise, if we must inter- 
vene, I respectfully suggest that any pro- 
posal which our State Department makes 
to Finland should include our complete 
assurance that we will give her total pro- 
tection against the consequences of our 
proposal. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, 1 
thank the Senator very much for his 
suggestion. Let me say that I was in 
Finland in 1923. I had been in Moscow 
and Leningrad. When Mrs. Wheeler and 
I came cut of Moscow and Leningrad and 
we got off the train in the morning in 
Helsingfors it was so clean, and it was 
such a relief to see the difference between 
the capital of Finland and the capital 
of Russia that I said, in comparison, that 
I would rather eat off the streets of 
Helsingfors than to eat in some of the 
piaces where we had to eat in Moscow. 
If there was one country over there in 
that part of the world where it was clean, 
where they were working hard, and where 
they had democratic institutions, it was 
little Finland. If there is one country 
in Europe that has kept her promises to 
the United States, it is little Finland. 

Everyone in this country was denounc- 
ing Russia because of what she did to 
little Finland. She not only went in and 
took the land, but she took the property 
of the Finns away from them. She took 
their homes away from them and drove 
them out of their own country. Russia 
would put an end to religion in Finland. 
She would put an end to all the institu- 
tions of little Finland. Latvia, and the 
other small countries, 

Yesterday the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey] said that he 
had talked with labor leaders and labor- 
ing people in California, and that they 
had changed their minds. That is true. 
Some labor leaders have changed their 
minds. Who are the labor leaders who 
have changed their minds? I neglected 
to say yesterday that whenever I spoke 
in California my meetings were picketed. 
They were picketed in San Diego, Long 
Beach, and Oakland. By whom were 
they picketed? They were picketed by 
Communists or their fellow travelers, 
who think more of the Russian system 
of government than they do of their own 
Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? z 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me say 
to the Senator that I have had the ex- 
perience of having some of my meetings 
Picketed. In every case, without excep- 
tion, it was by a frankiy and avowedly 
Communist organization. 

Mr. WHEELER. In every case it is by 
a frankly and avowedly Communist or- 
ganization. Think of the position in 
which they are. When Russia was a 
partner of Germany all the Communists 
were for peace. First they were against 
Hitler. Then when Stalin made a deal 
with Hitler they switched over and be- 
came solidly for Mr. Hitler, and for keep- 
ing us out of the war. Then when Stalin 
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and Hitler fell cut they again switched 
over and wanted us to go into the war 

Today the strongest proponents of the 
President’s war policy are the Commu- 
nists from one end of the country to the 
other. Think of it. Who is trying to 
lead this country into war today? What 
is the combination? The combination 
that is trying to lead this country into 
war today is none other than a combina- 
tion of Wall Street bankers and Commu- 
nists. Wendell Willkie and the Commu- 
nist Party are tied together. Wendell 
Willkie; Tom Lamont; Mr. Aldrich. of the 
Chase National Bank; the House of Mor- 
gan; and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are tied up 
with the Communists, trying to lead this 
country into war. 

I know some of the labor leaders in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and some 
of them in Butte, Mont. I know who 
they are. I know that to a large extent 
they are either Communists or Commu- 
nist sympathizers, who are trying to take 
this country into war. 

Mr. Knox intends to support congres- 
sional candidates who stand by the Presi- 
dent; and he will support such candidates 
in their own States. Those who vote for 
the amendment to send American ships 
into war zones will be Willkie candidates. 
They will not be Roosevelt candidates. 
They will be candidates of Mr. Willkie, 
the man whom they were denouncing a 
few months ago, for it is he—not Mr. 
Roosevelt—who sponsored that amend- 
ment. I hope he goes into the State of 
every such Senator and support him in 
return for voting for the pending meas- 
ure. I hope that at the same time such 
candidates will have the support of the 
Communists. I want to see the candi- 
dates explain it to their own people, and 
see them eat the words they uttered with 
reference to Mr. Willkie in the last cam- 
paign. 

Regardless of what Communist leaders 
do, regardless of what some of the rack-_ 
eteers in the labor movement do, the 
great mass of the people of the country 
are opposed to war. The administration 
has been able to convert some of the farm 
leaders to war. It has been able to put 
some of the labor leaders in high Gov- 
ernment positions and force them to 
come out in favor of war. 

They have been able to convert some 
of the bankers, whom they were fighting, 
and who had denounced them and called 
them everything under the sun, and who 
turned about and became war hawks. 
They have been able to takc leaders here 
and there, including Democratic leaders; 
but they cannot take the mothers of this 
country. They cannot reach into the 
homes, and, with political jobs, reach the 
mothers of this ccuntry. They cannot 
reach into the homes and take the 
fathers of these boys. 

Certainly resolutions have been passed 
by some labor unions saying “We are in 
favor of the President’s foreign policy”; 
but has any labor union—has anyone 
except some Members of Congress. 
dared to come out and say, We want 
to go to war”? Has any farm organiza- 
tion in this ccuntry dared to come out 
and say, “We want to go to war”? Not 
one of them. T. be sure, they say “We 
are in favor of the President’s foreign 
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policy”; but ask them, What is the 
President’s foreign policy?” There is 
not a Senator on this floor, in my judg- 
ment, who knows what the President’s 
foreign policy is, because the American 
people have not been told what it is. 

Along that line, I wish to read an edi- 
torial from the Arizona Daily Star. I 
understand that the Arizona Daily Star 
has, until quite recently, supported the 
President’s foreign policy. I know that 
when I spoke in Tucson just a short time 
ago it was one of the newspapers which 
had been following the President’s foreign 
policy. I do not know whether it is a 
Democratic or a Republican newspaper. 
I do know one of its publishers and own- 
ers, a very high-grade and conscientious 
man, Mr. Bill Mathews, of Tucson. My 
understanding is that he has been sup- 
porting the President’s foreign policy. 

However, on Wednesday morning, 
October 29, 1941, that newspaper pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s Navy Day Address.” The editorial 
is not from a newspaper which has been 
an opponent of the President’s foreign 
policy. It is an editorial from a news- 
paper which has been going along with 

im. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

President Roosevelt's Monday night ad- 
dress to the Navy League in Washington con- 
stituted notice that there is not enough 
room in the world for Adolf Hitler and his 
Nazi regime and the United States of Amer- 
ica. One or the other must get off of this 
planet. Consequently, because Hitler and 
his Nazi regime will not get off at the mere 
command of the President, the President 
is pledging all of the United States’ wealth 
and manpower to do the job. In plainer 
words, the President has issued an irrevo- 
cable declaration of war. As Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, he has already 
engaged the Nation in war, and now as Pres- 
ident and chief political director of the 
Nation he is seeking to drum up a spirit of 
war hate to carry out his greater commit- 
ment. 

The President's address is notable, first, for 
its contradictions of previous statements no 
more than a year old. As recently as last 
May he publicly assured the country that 
there would be no convoys, because “con- 
voys mean shooting, and shooting means 
war.” Now he says categorically that “it 
can never be doubted that the goods will be 
delivered by the nation whose navy believes 
in the tradition of ‘damn the torpedoes; 
full speed ahead.“ 


What an utterance for the President 
of the United States to make about a 
Nation supposed to be neutral and at 
peace. Certainly we are not neutral in 
our hearts. I never have been neutral 
in my heart with respect to the contest 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
I never have been neutral in my heart 
as between Japan and China; my heart 
has been with China. I was not neutral 
in my heart as between Ethiopia and 
Italy; my heart was with little Ethiopia. 
I was not neutral as between Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Mr. 
Hitler, or as between Greece and Italy. 
My heart was with the little countries. 

But it is one thing to have your heart 
unneutral, and it is another thing, as 
an American citizen, as a United States 
Senator, as a governmental officer, as the 
Chief Executive of this Nation, because 
we are unneutral in our hearts, to take 
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130,000,000 people into a war for which 
we are unprepared. The duty of Sena- 
tors who are sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
and to protect this country of ours is not 
to do anything which will lead this coun- 
try into war. 

I quote further from the editorial: 

In his message to Congress in January 
the President defended the cash-and-carry 
principle describing it as a “positive pro- 
gram giving safety. This means less like- 
lihood of incidents and controversies which 
tend to draw us into the conflict as they 
did in the last war. There lies the road 
to peace.” 


How noble were those words at that 
particular time. 

The editorial concludes with these 
words: 

Obviously the President has determined 
to go to war and intends to use his power, 
in contrast to his previous pledges, to pro- 
voke war. 


Mr. President, the other Members of 
the Senate, like myself, were not neu- 
tral in their hearts when Russia raped 
little Finland, or when she raped Lith- 
uania, Estonia, and Latvia. We were 
not neutral in our hearts when Russia 
attacked part of Poland as a deal be- 
tween Russia and Germany. We were 
not neutral in our hearts when Russia 
captured part of Rumania. Certainly 
we were not neutral in our hearts when 
some of the countries in South America 
attacked neighboring nations. 

But it is one thing to stand on the 
floor of the Senate and say that we are 
not neutral in our hearts and that we 
are unneutral, and it is quite another 
thing for Senators to say that they want 
to lead their country into war—their 
country of 130,000,000 people, who love 
peace and who do not want to go to 
war, who do not want to see constitu- 
tional government destroyed in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, some persons close to 
the President have said to me that the 
President does not want to go to war. 
Some of them have even gone so far as 
to intimate that many of the things we 
are doing and many of the things the 
President has been saying have been for 
the purpose of intimidating Hitler with 
the idea that we are coming into the 
war, but that there is not any intention 
of doing so. That may be true. I do not 
know what is in the President’s mind. 
He has not consulted me nor talked with 
me about it. I doubt if any Member of 
the Senate knows fully what is in his 
mind and I doubt if any Member of the 
Senate knows what the President is plan- 
ning to do tomorrow or the next day. 

Certainly we have not had a consistent 
foreign policy. No Senator, regardless 
of how loyal he is to the Democratic 
Party or how much he wants to support 
the Democratic Party, can go before his 
people and justify his action in voting 
for the pending joint resolution and do 
it conscientiously and based upon logic 
and reason in view of what was said in 
the last campaign with reference to keep- 
ing this country out of war. No Sen- 
ator can read the President’s speech of 
October 24, 1940, in New York City and 
then go back to his people and say, “I 


country will be against you.” 
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approved of that speech then, but I 
have voted against the sentiment ex- 
pressed therein because conditions have 
changed.” I say there has not been a 
change, except for the better, from the 
standpoint of the United States. To 
whom do we owe the most? Do we owe 
it to our own consciences, our country 
and our people, or do we owe it to some 
party leader? 

If Mr. Knox had his way, if Mr. Will- 
kie had his way, if Mr. Stalin had his 
way, they would read me out of the 
Democratic Party; perhaps there may be 
some Democrats who would like to read 
me out of the Democratic Party, but, so 
far as I am concerned, if there are any 
who have that in mind, they are welcome 
to do it. If they are going to take this 
country into war despite the promises 
they made to the people of the country, 
it may not become necessary for them to 
throw me out of the party. 

A prominent Democrat said to me a 
short time ago: What do you expect to 
get out of this? You know that the 
Democrats and politicians all over the 
I said, “I 
do not expect to get anything out of it 
except one thing; I expect, my friend, 
to keep my own conscience clean and 
clear, and I shall not have on my hands 
the blood of American men in the Navy 
or in the Army who may lose their lives 
in this bloody conflict. I am not going 
to be one of those who say to their people 
one day, “I will never vote for war; the 


' Neutrality Act has kept us out of war,” 


and then say, a few months later, “I am 
now afraid that Hitler is coming over 
here,” or “I am afraid of the economic 
consequences.” I shall come to that a 
little later. 


The writer of the editorial says further: 
But this course— 


Speaking of the President’s war aims— 


But this course has been fairly plain for 
some time. 


It was plain io the editor of this news- 
paper in Arizona, and yet some Senators 
tell me it is not plain to them. 


The big question has been to arouse some 
war enthusiasm among the people which has 
been dampened and confused by the Presi- 
dent’s own contradictory statements. 


Unity and confusion in the country. 
Why should there not be confusion and 
disunity when one day we hear one thing 
and the next day another? 


The President now warns about a planned 
Nazi invasion of South America instead of 
invasion of North America, and then pro- 
claims what amounts to a call to God and 
the Cross of Christ. Hitler and his Nazi 
regime intend to destroy all existing religions 
and enslave the world under the bent cross 
of nazi-ism. 


Is there anyone within the hearing of 
my voice who believes that? Is there 
any Member of the Senate who believes 
it? 

To many good souls and timid hearts these 
warnings will arouse deep passions. Of course, 
some Nazi enthusiasts have built up plans 
for world conquest, and of course Hugo 
Rosenberg, the Nazi culture“ minister, has 
toyed seriously with the idea of creating a 
new religion deifying Hitler, 
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There are men in this country, if you 
please, who would build up a new reli- 
gion in the United States and would deify 
the President of the United States of 
America. 


But such things are nothing new. Stalin 
and his Kremlin associates have done the 
same thing; they have openly proclaimed the 
same thing with only this difference—all 
religions must be abolished. Moreover, right 
here in our own country this same Stalin 
regime has organized a political party that 
seeks to overthrow our form of government 
and make America a vassal of Moscow. 


Stop and think of that. Who has been 
trying to destroy the United States of 
America? Who has been trying to over- 
throw this Government? Who has been 
trying to stop our defense work? Right 
here in this country the agents of Mos- 
cow, of Stalin, have openly and brazenly 
said they are working to overthrow our 
form of government. 

The writer of the editorial continues: 

The President himself in his recently pub- 
lished accounts of his first two terms has 
confirmed this, and gave it as the reason for 
asking for a change in the Supreme Court. 

The President charges that Germany has 
made up its own list of American heroes. 
That is probably true. So has the Kremlin 
and on the list are two members of the Presi- 


dent’s own Cabinet, besides a host of other 
Federal officials. 


I do not know to whom the editorial 
has reference, but such a charge was 
made in the other House of Congress. 


Now it appears that Stalin must be saved 
to carry on his program of world domination 
and destruction of all existing religions. 


Mr. President, ask yourself which 
philosophy, nazi-ism or communism has 
the greater appeal to the underprivileged 
of the United States of America. Nazi- 
ism has not any appeal to the American 
worker; nazi-ism has not any appeal to 
the American farmer; nazi-ism has not 
any appeal to the little merchant in this 
country. The only place where nazi-ism 
has an appeal is in the caves of Wall 
Street, where a few men would like to see 
a totalitarian or dictatorial form of gov- 
ernment set up in the United States. 
They are the ones who are urging that 
this country go to war. 


It is lamentable that the President in seek- 
ing to arouse the country should have re- 
course to such specious reasons, and to expect 
the American people to be so infantile as to 
remain unbewildered at his contradictory 
statements. Those of us who went through 
the last war have memories, memories of the 
pure and courageous calls that Woodrow Wil- 
son made, memories of how Americans were 
worked into frenzies over atrocity stories, and 
more recent memories of the British in the 
years after the war when they boasted of how 
they tricked the American people with such 
effective deceit. 


I remember that during the hysterical 
eriod of the last war, in my own State a 
young man, a farmer, who said that the 
story about the Belgians having their 
arms cut oſ and women having their 
breasts cut off, and the story with refer- 
ence to a train load of boys who had had 
their arms and legs cut off going across 
the country were untrue was taken into 
a hall, beaten, and then driven out of 
town. 
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The editorial continues: 


Nothing could be more tragie than to call 
upon the American people to go to war on 
account of religion. If that should be the 
basis of the American war call, then we 
Americans would be duty bound to invade the 
Soviet Union, upset the Stalin regime, and 
erect a new government that would permit 
the free exercise of religion besides destroying 
the Nazi regime. And the same thing holds 
true regarding those plans for world conquest. 

If the President wonders why the people 
are holding back, why they refuse to show 
enthusiasm, why the country is not united, 
why there are conflicting ambitions and a 
deep-seated fear and distrust of the road that 
lies ahead, he has only to look at his own 
written record of the past 2 years, where he 
says one thing one month and just the oppo- 
site a few months later; where he solemnly 
pledges one course of action one year and a 
year later calls for exactly contradictory ac- 
tion; and yet insists that he has not con- 
tradictec himself while offering no explana- 
tion for his change of mind. And now in his 
most recent speech, when he raises the spe- 
cious religious issue, and plans for Nazi world 


cznquest st a time when he is helping another 


power that proclaims officially the same ambi- 
tions, well, such reasoning does not ring true. 
Tne President has only added to the bewilder- 
ment and lack of unity in the country by his 
Navy Day address. 

Coming back to Finland, one more 
thought on this amazing incident: 

Mr. Hull tells Finland that if she does 
not quit fighting her enemy, we will 
withdraw our friendship. 

Think of it! In the last war we 
poured out treasure to all the nations 
warring against Germany, including 
Britain, Finland, and Russia. When the 
war was over, Russia told us to go to 
blazes on what she owed us, and Britain 
insulted us for even suggesting payment. 
We were called “Uncle Shylock.” Fin- 
land alone, of all the debtors, kept faith 
and paid her debts; yet now we tell our 
faithful friend and debtor that we will 
withdraw our friendship unless she quits 
fighting the ruthless giant who despoiled 
her and defaulted on its debt to us! 

When did we show such great friend- 
ship for Finland? What could we do to 
help Finland? When little Finland was 
fighting for her very existence, what did 
England do? What did the United States 
do? We stood by and let her die, so to 
speak; and now we talk about withdraw- 
ing our friendship. 

This whole incident is a sorry illustra- 
tion of the trouble America is laying up 
for herself all over the world by her for- 
eign policy. She is not carrying on an 
American foreign policy. She is playing 
a game which is hooked on to European 
policies. We are doing in South Amer- 
ica and in Asia what we arc doing in Fin- 
land. We are making ourselves an in- 
strument of Great Britain to play Euro- 
pean politics all over the world. When 
we are at the end of this foolish game, 
we shall find that we have not a friend 
left anywhere where the sun shines. We 
shall be isolated, not by those of us who 
are called isolationists today but because 


our foreign policy has not left us a true 


friend on the face of the globe. 

To Mr. Hull and to the administration, 
so far as the latest Finnish episode is 
concerned, I say, “Shame! Shame on 
great, powerful America, which makes 
herself directly an ally of Communist 
Russia against Christian, democratic 
Finland in her darkest hour of need!” 
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Mr. President, I now call attention to 
an article by Mr. Arthur Krock. I 
think we all recognize that Mr. Krock is 
probably one of the greatest columnists 
and one of the fairest and best news- 
papermen in the United States. I quote 
from the New York Times the text of 
Mr. Krock's talk on the war policies to 
Columbia College alumni: 


The atmosphere of this unhappy world 
makes a bad climate for speeches. Before the 
United States entered the war a first-hand 
observer of the Government might usefully 
have supplemented his daily reports in this 
manner. And certainly there is no more 
representative American audience than this 
one. I am acutely sensible of the honor im- 
plied. 

But the first battlefield has been drawn on 
the reaches of the Atlantic. Our country is 
moving at last to replace words with acts. It 
is the hour for men of action. The pen must 
surrender its priority over the sword until 
the sword can be sheathed in safety. 

Despite its classification as BIO by an 
agency of fate more logical than Office of 
Production Management, the pen, however, 
still has a function. You have asked me 
to wire my pen for sound, and I do so with 
that inferior priority in mind. 

Lately the President and Hitler have had 
another argument. á 

Some weeks ago the U. S. destroyer Greer 
was the target of a German submarine tor- 
pedo that missed. Then the U. S. destroyer 
Kearny was the target of a German torpedo 
that struck, but only wounded. More re- 
cently the U. S. S. Reuben James was the 
target of a German torpedo that killed. The 
argument is over who attacked whom. 


DEFINES AN ATTACK 


An attack means an onset, an aggressive 
initiation of combat, a move which is the 
antithesis of defense. Let's face it, Mr. 
President. Americans are grown up now. In 
that definition, all three of our destroyers 
attacked the German submarines. Like the 
British who went after Fuzzy-Wuzzy in the 
Sudan, the Navy can say: “Our orders were 
to break you, and of course we went and did.” 

The U. S. S. Greer was informed by a Brit- 
ish naval plane that a submarine lay 10 miles 
ahead in her path. The British plane then 
went back and attacked the submarine. 
The Greer gave chase to the submarine, brozd- 
casting its location on the way. The sub- 
marine, when the Greer came in range, then 
tried its best to sink the Greer. 

The U. S. S. Kearny was on convoy duty in 
the same waters. She responded to a dis- 
tress signal from a convoy which a pack of 
submarines had attacked. Her errand was to 
find the pack and destroy it. While so en- 
gaged, a submarine fought back; one torpedo 
hit the mark and 11 American Navy men were 
killed. 

The U. S. S. Reuben James was with a con- 
voy and went on call to the aid of another 
which German submarines had engaged. A 
submarine sank our destroyer, with what loss 
of American life is yet unknown. I believe 
the full log will demonstrate that as soon as 
the Reuben James came into the area in- 
fested by the submarines she tried to finish 
them. She, too, attacked. Certainly I hope 
£0. 

The Navy some time ago was ordered by the 
President to shoot on sight. The Navy 
neither misunderstands the orders of its 
Commander in Chief nor is loutish in ex- 
ecuting them. 

So, in my opinion, Hitler can throw at us 
both the dictionary and the facts when he 
says we attacked him. Why should the 
American Government ever have attempted 
to obscure it? If the Navy had not done 
what it did the United States would have 
been guilty of the most heartbreaking bluff 
ever made by a great nation, 
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ATTEMPT TO OBSCURE FACTS 


Yet our Government did attempt to ob- 
scure it, as the record shows. 

In his press conference of September 5 (I 
quote from New York Times Washington dis- 
patches, and I guarantee their accuracy): 
“The Executive made clear that he believed 
the attack on the American vessel (the 
Greer) was deliberate, and that he considered 
it no less serious because the destroyer had 
evaded destruction and answered with depth 
charges. The attempt to sink the Greer took 
place in daylight when visibility was gcod, 
the President declared, and more than one 
attack was made by the submarine.” 

From a Washington dispatch to the same 
newspaper, September 6: “The Navy Depart- 
ment declined to comment on the German 
Government’s charge that the submarine was 
merely trying to defend itself. A spokesman 
called attention to the Navy Department’s 
original announcement, that the initial at- 
tack was made by the submarine on the 
Greer. From Berlin, the same day, had come 
this: “The German contention is that the 
sub fired on the Greer only after having been 
pursued for 2 hours.” 

Then, on October 14, were disclosed the 
actual facts as I have stated them before: 
The scout work of the British plane; its re- 
turn to drop depth ~harges; the pursuit and 
broadcast by the Greer. How were these 
facts obtained? The Navy did not volunteer 
them, contenting itself with original state- 
ments which can politely be called mislead- 
ing, They were obtained because a Senate 
committee demanded them: 

On October 17 a Times dispatch carried 
another statement from the Navy about an- 
other destroyer It announced that the 
U. S S. Kearny was torpedoed while on 
“patrol duty.” Three days later members of 
the same Senate committee that elicited the 
true story of the Greer told the press the 
Kearny was not on patrol, but mn convoy 
duty. Seven days later. at a press conference, 
the President asserted that this was true. 
The Kearny was on convoy and not on patrol 
duty at all. 

By the time the Reuben James was sunk 
the Government had apparently come to the 
conclusion that the Navy should no longer 
be left in the position of obscuring the facts 
or giving out only part of the story. That 
time the truth was published at once, in the 
tradition of the United States Navy. I do not 
blame that great service for any of the faults 
of omission I have recounted. 

The blame, as I see it, is at the door of the 
administration. Perhaps the straightforward 
account of the sinking of the Reuben James 
opens a new and worthier chapter in the 
Official book. 


THE CASE AGAINST GERMANY 


That chapter should begin with a clear and 
candid statement of the case of the United 
States against Germany. It is a strong case, 
although I recall no completely honest state- 
ment of it by any of the politicians respon- 
sible for it being our case. No quibbling over 
definitions, no misrepresentations are needed 
to fortify it. They serve only to weaken the 
plain story of the record. They provide broad 
targets for responses from Berlin that unite 
the German people and confuse and divide 
our cwn. 

The statement of the case must be Official 
and it must be thorough. Up to now when 
the statement was thorough it was not official. 

One of the mcst startling examples of any 
government's lack of faith in the acceptance 
of its foreign policy by the people was pro- 
vided soon after this war began. The admin- 
istration at Washington farmed out the ac- 
count of its stewardship. Two newspapermen 
were given access to the private records of the 
State Department. From these, and from the 
diaries of officials, they wrote the story of 
events that led up to the adoption of the 
policy of all-out aid to Great Britain. They 
sold the story, and they and their publisher 
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made money out of it. They were even per- 
mitted to call it the American. White Paper, 
the only account of this kind, and so named, 
that any government did not issue on its 
own behalf. 


THE ISOLATIONIST VIEWPOINT 


The authors and the publisher were thor- 
oughly justified in commercializing the Gov- 
ernment’s story of evolving policy since the 
Government was more than wi-ling that they 
should. But the episode is typical of the 
timorous hesitation of Washington to ac- 
cept, admit—yes; to proclaim—the whole 
truth concerning the situation in which we 
find ourselves. 


SINKING CF THE “ROBIN MOOR” 


When Senator Watsn’s committee and a 
few inquisitive newspapermen finally elicted 
all the pertinent facts about the encounters 
of the Greer and the Kearny, some of those 
who seem to think that our foreign policy 
must be publicly justified by proving an un- 
provoked German attack shifted back to the 
sinking of the Robin Moor. That sinking 
was brutally done; those rescued owe their 
lives to chance, not to the Nazi commander; 


and certainly the Robin Moor was attacked. 


But the attack was not unprovoked. Some 
weeks before the lease-lend bill had become 
law From that moment, whatever the po- 
litica: quibblers may say, we were committed 
to the military defeat of Germany. 

That commitment meant furnishing to the 
victims of aggression whatever they required 
to kill enough Germans and destroy suffl- 
cient German facilities to win the war. The 
errand of the Robin Moor was to put some 
of those requirements into the hands of the’ 
foes of Germany. It is idle to argue that the 
Nazi commander made an unprovoked at- 
tack on her. We don’t need that argument. 
We don’t need to attempt a ridiculous com- 
parison with the Barbary war. No silly Nazi 
map of Latin America, no secret document is 
required. We got our notice, officially, too, 
in December 1940. 


OUR NEED TO ASSIST BRITAIN 


After France collapsed and after Dun- 
kerque, it was perfectly obvious that if the 
United States believed its security would be 
imperiled in an Axis world the United States 
must do what it could to assist the British. 
Since the British were at war and depended 
on our armament to sustain that war, it was 
equally obvious that this assistance must 
take the form of money and matériel. It 
was self-evident also that, should these prove 
insufficient and opportunity still remained, 
men must follow the money and the matériel. 

But even after France fell and Dunkerque 
became a name of British glory, there were 
many Americans who did not agree that our 
security would be imperiled if we stand al- 
most alone in an Axis world. In December 
1940 Hitler did what he could do to undeceive 
them | 

Flanked by cannon in an arms factory, 
he made a speech to munitions workers. He 
put all labor on notice that if Germany wins 
it must accept Nazi controls or lose the war 
of economic survival. He put capital on 
notice that he would make regimental labor 
the world’s currency instead of gold. He 
spoke of two worlds ideologically at war—our 
own and his. “One of these two worlds must 
break asunder,” said Hitler. 

Now there was an attack which should 
satisfy any political lexicographer. It wasn't 
a torpedo fired at a destroyer. It wasn't a 
shell discharged at a helpless merchant ship. 
Its range was far longer, its purpose far more 
shattering, its consequences far more en- 
during than torpedo, bomb, or shell. From 
that day the United States and its system 
were under deadly and open attack. Not in 
the campaign definition of the tricky 1940 
party platforms: Then the people were led 
to believe the word “attack” meant a physi- 
cal assault on America. Not in the meaning 
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of the hostile exchanges on the seas about 
Iceland.. Yet. this attack is frontal none the 
less. Its object is—Hitler said so—to break 
asunder the world that is not the Axis world. 
Our world. 

There remain many Americans—sincere 
and patriotic as any others—who scorn Hit- 
ler's threat, who are confident he cannot 
carry it out to our own injury, regardless of 
the outcome of the war in Europe. Logically, 
therefore, these citizens oppose the policy of 
antiaggressor aid that has brought the United 
States into a shooting war. They insist that 
our armament production, if reserved to our- 
selves and certain neighbors, will assure the 
security and prosperity of the United States 
and maintain its democracy. 

There are other citizens—sincere and pa- 
triotic, too—who believe the President has got 
ahead. of his timetable; that, because of in- 
ternal conditions and policies, we are not 
and for years will not be—physically ready 


to meet the inevitable military consequences 
ol our actions in the Atlantic and the pos- 


sible consequences that may come in the 
Pacific as well. Logically, therefore, these 
opposed the lend-lease bill and every suc- 
ceeding step toward the center of belligsrency. 
Because of our internal failures and delays, 
these citizens hold that we must not venture 
to cutstrip our timetable, even though that 
will oblige us to take the disheartening risk 
that Great Britain may be beaten or come to 
a peace that would threaten the United 
States. 

But this Government's foreign policy has 
now reached the point where—if the Govern- 
ment intends to follow through—whatever 
the merits of these views, they have become 
academic. They continue to be disturbing. 
and confusing to this American people chiefiy- 
because of the lack of candor that invested 
the preliminary steps to action and now in- 
vest the action itself. 

We were officially told that the arms em- 
bargo must be repealed because it was un- 
neutral. The truth was that the arms em- 
bargo was favorable to Germany; had it been 
favorable to Great Britain it would be in force 
still. But no administration spokesman ever 
admitted that. 

We were officially told that the exchange 
of over-age destroyers for bases was not an 
exchange and not a trade. After it had 
been accomplished without the loss of the 
election and with general approval, the 
President truthfully referred to it as a 
trade. 

We were officially told that the lease-lend 
bill was a move away from physical involve- 
ment in the shooting and that no naval 
escorts of convoys could conceivably come 
from its passage. That was credible only to 
those who believed that Hitler would do 
nothing to prevent us from arming his foes 
against him, while claiming a status of 
neutrality; or credible tc those who believed 
the United States could or would make 
armament at its own expense to be sunk in 
the sea. 

Now American men are giving their lives 
that this armament may reach its destina- 
tion. To their memories, and to their 
brothers in arms who may die tomorrow, 
to the grown-up American nation they are 
defending, the Administration and Con- 
gress owe a solemn obligation: the truth, 
In wartime, for excellent reasons, it cannot 
always be the whole truth. But always it 
should be nothing but the truth. 


So again, Mr. President, I say, how can 
the American people put their faith and 
confidence in the statements of their 
leaders? How can there be unity in the 
United States when the American pzople 
are not getting information as to the 
facts, when the conditions are being ob- 
scured, when they do not know where 
their boys are, when they do not know 
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how their money is being spent—whether 
it is being spent in Freetown, whether it 
is being spent in East Africa, whether it 
is being spent in India, ar where the 
submarines and the ships are? Yet men 
prate about liberty and democracy in the 
United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did not Mr. 
Constantine Brown sum it all up in the 
Washington Star when he said that never 
in the history of the world has so much 
been kept from so many by so few? 

Mr. WHEELER. He did indeed. So 
when Senators say to me that their con- 
stituents want to go to war, and that 
consequently they have to vote for the 
resolution before us, I ask myself, Is that 
true statesmanship? How can people do 
otherwise than say they are in favor of 
the foreign policy of the Government 
when they do not know what the facts 
are, and when they are being misled as to 
what the facts are? How can the people 
know what the result of the enactment 
of the pending measure would be, when 
they were told that the lend-lease bill 
was a measure of peace and was not to 
be used as a measure of war? How can 
they do otherwise when they are misled 
by the highest officials in the service of 
the United States? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Before the Senator 
leaves the report he has just read, in ad- 
verting to the episode of the Greer, I be- 
lieve the Senator did not call attention to 
the information given our committee by 
Admiral Stark in response to an inquiry 
as to whether, when the Greer left its 
course and pursued the submarine for 3 
hours and 28 minutes, the commander 
of the Greer was acting on his own re- 
sponsibility or acting under orders. The 
admiral stated that in every instance the 
commander of the Greer was following 
the explicit orders he had received. F 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator 
very much for that statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Montana that the 
only justification I feel one could have 
for voting to repeal the Neutrality Act 
would be that the interest and safety 
of the United States made that essential. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr, TYDINGS. We are not interested 
in saving the British Empire or the 
Russian Government per se, but we are 
interested in saving the United States 
of America. 

Thinking along that line, assuming 
that the Russian Army should be de- 
feated, or should make a separate peace 
with Hitler, and assuming that that 
would release a sufficient force to make 
a successful invasion of England a possi- 
bility, or an accomplished fact, for that 
matter—I do not say that would hap- 
pen, but just taking that assumption— 
would our condition then be one of 
safety, with Russia and England out of 
the picture, and Hitler in full domina- 
tion ag! Europe? 

. WHEELER. I am very glad in- 
81 to have the Senator ask that ques- 
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tion. I pointed out yesterday, and again 
this morning, that when the President 
made the statements in 1940 with refer- 
ence to the Neutrality Act to which I 
have referred, Mr. Hitler and Mr. Stalin 
were then together, and the people from 
one end of this country to the other were 
denouncing Stalin, communism, and 
nazi-ism, and saying they were brothers 
under the skin, that as a matter of fact 
there was not any difference between 
their policies. At that time they were 
together. Then the mighty forces of 
Russia, Italy, Japan, and Germany were 
all together. Was not our country in 
much more danger then, when, accord- 
ing to the Attorney General of the 
United States, Communists, under the 
direction of Stalin, were going into our 
airplane factories and other defense in- 
dustries and undermining, sabotaging, 
and bringing about strikes? There was 
then far more danger to the United 
States. 

Stalin was helping Hitler by having 
his men in the United States go into 
plane factories and other defense in- 
dustries and bring about sabotage, and, 
if my recollection serves me correctly, 
the President himself made a statement 
to the effect that it was Communists 
who caused the trouble in the factories. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. WHEELER. In just a moment. 
Hitler today is much weaker, far weaker, 
if we can believe the press, than he was 
a year ago. He has lost millions of men, 
he has no ships, many of his guns and 
tanks and planes have been destroyed, 
according to our own Army experts, and 
according to all the news reports; his 
men are covering all of Europe, the dead 


are piled high. In such circumstances, 


can there possibly be as much danger 
from Mr. Hitler today as there was a 
year ago? 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, I do not 
say that the conditions I assumed will 
necessarily be brought about; I am merely 
trying, in this particular situation, to 
view all the avenues, and to assess them 
with reasonable accuracy, insofar as I 
can, and make a decision. 

Up to the present the losses of Russia 
have been about 3,000,000 men. That 
was the figure given me by a very com- 
petent authority about 3 weeks ago. The 
German losses at that time had amount- 
ed to about 800,000 men. In other words, 
the Russian losses were nearly 3 to 1. 

I took an industrial map of Russia, and, 
as nearly as I could figure, it seemed 
to me that 60 percent of Russia’s indus- 
trial production areas had already fallen 
into German hands, and I assumed that 
unless the tide turned in ‘Russia, a great 
deal more than 60 percent would fall into 
German hands. 

While it is true that the German Army 
has been weakened by the loss of 800,000 
men and a great deal of its best equip- 
ment, I think it only fair to say that the 
captured territory has not been com- 
pletely devastated, and that the Germans 
will to some extent salvage some of their 
loss by the capture of this territory, and 
that basically they are not very much 
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weakened, while Russia is considerably 
weakened. Indeed, there is talk now of 
fighting behind the Urals, and so on. 

I was just looking ahead, and, knowing 
that France and Great Britain had been 
close allies and that France then made a 
separate peace, and they had a naval war 
after that, I was assuming—while I do 
not say and do not believe at the moment 
it will happen—that Russia might make 
a separate peace with Hitler, and release 
the entire German Army on the eastern 
front. 

Then I would assume that with that 
release, all the German might, plus the 
means of supply which would come from 
the conquered territories, might be 
brought down on the English coast, and 
a serious attempt at invasion of Great 
Britain might be made. Whether it 
would be successful I do not know. I 
would bet it would not be successful, as 
I stand here today. I think England 
would repel it. But assuming, just for 
the sake of the argument, that Eng- 
land would go down, with Russia and 
England out, what is our role then? Are 
we subject to attack? What do we do 
in the world which then exists. Because 
that is the extreme picture and the only 
picture that would justify us in getting 
into this war as a belligerent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me 
call attention to a statement made by 
the President on January 6, 1940: 

Even if there were no British Navy it is not 
probable that any enemy would be stupid 
enough to attack us by landing troops in the 
United States from across thousands of miles 
of ocean, until it had acquired ae 
bases from which to operate. 


Let me now answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. Of course, the Senator assumes 
that Russia is going to make a separate 
peace, and I should not be surprised at 
any time if Russia did make a separate 
peace. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me interrupt the 
Senator. I did not infer that Russia 
would. In stating my problem I merely 
assumed that situation. I said, “Suppose 
that were the condition.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that 
thoroughly; yes. I believe that Russia 
will look at this matter cold-bloodedly, 
from the standpoint of Russia itself, and 
that England will look at it from the 
standpoint of England, which she should 
do, and that Germany also will look at it 
from her own standpoint. 

Senators must remember that Russia 
was helping Germany before the invasion 
of Russia began, and there were then 
Germany, Japan, and Italy acting to- 
gether. Our position was much worse 
when the President made his speech than 
it is now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ido not always agree 
with the President, and I do not want 
the Senator to say, that because the Pres- 
ident said so-and-so, it is a complete an- 
swer to my question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am assuming that 
Great Britain and Russia are out of the 
war, finished, conquered, that that is the 
worst that could possibly happen, and I 
should like to know what the Senator’s 
Position then would be. 
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Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator let me answer that question? 

Mr. Let me answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not believe the 
Senator is going to do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER. I just want to 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I cannot yield 
to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana refuses at the present 
time to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have been asked a 
question, and I want to answer it myself, 
and not have some other Senator 
answer it for me. 

Assuming that what the Senator from 
Maryland says is true—that Russia made 
a peace with Germany, and that England 
completely fell, which would be the 
worst possible picture of what could hap- 
pen—I think that hardly anyone in the 
United States of America would say that 
if we here in the United States were pre- 
pared, we could not defend ourselves 
against any nation or combination of 
nations. I have spoken with Army offi- 
cers and with naval officers, high-ranking 
officers, and officers of lower rank—and 
I am sure the Senator himself has done 
so—and I will say that I have yet to find 
any naval officer of any standing in our 
forces at the present time who feels that 
with a two-ocean navy or even with the 
Navy we have at the present time, any 
nation or combination of nations can 
come here to the United States and land 
troops on American soil, providing we 
are prepared, and have not only our 
Navy but adequate fighting planes and 
bombers. The President has indicated 
that the oceans are getting narrower, 
and consequently we are more vulnerable 
to attack. No naval expert will tell you 
that today. Naval experts will tell you 
as a matter of fact that, with our fighting 
planes and our bombers, our shores are 
much less vulnerable to attack than they 
were before the advent of the present 
types of bombers and fighting planes. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall be glad to 
yield in a minute. I think naval experts 
will tell you, as they have told me, that 
we could not transport to Europe a force 
of 3,000,000 men and keep them properly 
supplied; that we could not transport 
the necessary tanks and other war ma- 
terial we must take over there, in addi- 
tion to carrying our troops over and 
landing them on European soil. They 
will say that our Navy combined with the 
British Navy could not do so. Now if our 
Navy combined with the British Navy 
cannot succeed in landing 3,000,000 
troops on European soil, and in keeping 
them properly supplied, how in the name 
ct goodness will it be possible for Ger- 
many, without any ships, or even if she 
cbtained England’s ships, to come over 
here and land 2,000,000 troops on the 
shores of this hemisphere under present 
conditions? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield.. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Types], my distin- 
guished friend, is a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. In November 1940 
that committee issued a report, and I 
know the Senator from Montana is fa- 
miliar with it. That report decided that 
question so far as I am concerned. I do 
not know how effective that report has 
been on the minds of other Senators. Of 
course, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] explained that the report 
Was made as a plea to get a two-ocean 
navy, but we have not yet gotten a two- 
ocean navy. We may have it in 1945 or 
1946. In that report the Naval Affairs 
Committee, of which my friend the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is a member, said 
that the United States could be con- 
quered without an invasion of continen- 
tal United States. Assuming that Eng- 
land were down and Russia were down, 
as I think my friend the Senator from 
Maryland did assume in his question, 
then, according to the report of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, we will be subjected 
to bombing raids by airplanes taking off 
from aircraft carriers, and the enemy 
would not have to invade the United 
States. The aircraft carriers could sim- 
ply park in the ocean off our shores. We 
could not stay in Iceland; we could not 
stay in Greenland; we could not stay in 
any of our island possessions. Bombing 
planes dispatched from aircraft carriers 
off our shores could bomb the industrial 
areas of our country until we could not 
stand it any longer. 

Mr. President, that report made by the 
Naval Affairs Committee was convincing 
to me, and so far no one has been able to 
explain it away. I do not know whether 
the Naval Affairs Committee wanted to 
scare me or not. My friend the Senator 
from Montana says that speakers on our 
side make statements to scare people. 
But that statement made by the Naval 
Affairs Committee certainly scared me. 

I am glad my friend the Senator from 
Montana gave me an opportunity to make 
this explanation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Senator 
did, because I think what he has just re- 
ferred to is one of the easiest things to 
clear up in the mind of any person who 
would listen to the experts of the Navy 
Department. 

I have before me a statement from 
which I wish to read: 


But even if the British Navy were to fall, 
the United States has no cause for fear. 
This has been bluntly but clearly stated by 
Lt. Col. Thomas R. Phillips, of the General 
Staff Corps, United States Army. A con- 
densation of an article by him appears in 
the November. 1941 Readers Digest. It origi- 
nally appeared in the magazine Army Ord- 
nance, which is at least a semiofficial organ 
of the Army, if not an official one. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator has answered my question very 
frankly and very honestly, as he sees the 
picture. May I ask him another one? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator feel 
that if Russia and England were out of 
the picture, in line with my first assump- 
tion, that an effort would be made to 


attack the United States by the Axis 
Powers acting in concert? 
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Mr. WHEELER. Do I think so? I 
certainly do not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why does not the 
Senator think so? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think so for 
the simple reason that I believe that the 
condition in Germany and in the rest 
of Europe after this war cannot be any- 
thing but chaotic, and that the Axis 
Powers are not going to be in any posi- 
tion to attack any nation 3,000 miles 
across the ocean for a long time to 
come. Battleships cannot be built over- 
night. 

I shall continue to read from the 
statement: 

Land-based air power has made the 


United States impregnable to sea-borne in- 
vasion, 


This is not my statement. This is the 
statement of Lt, Col. Thomas R. Phillips. 


This is the most important fact to be 
learned from the European war. 


Mr. President, when the Naval Affairs 
Committee made the statement to which 
the Senator from Maryland referred, it 
had not learned what it has since learned 
as the result of the present war. 

Even if our Navy were inferlor to that of 
the enemy, no military leader would ever 
seriously consider attempting to invade us. 


I think that answers the question. 

Imagine a convoy of 50 troopships crossing 
the 8,000 miles of the Atlentic. The de- 
parture of such a force could not be kept 
secret. Our defending bombers would start 
attacking at a thousand miles from the 
coast. The attacks would grow in intensity 
as the conyoy approached. The invaders 
might not be stopped, but they would be 
badly damaged. 

Imagine, then, this convoy attempting to 
come into a harbor and remaining practi- 
cally stationary for days in narrow waters 
with the entire United States bombing force 
working on it. The picture is incredible. 
What leader would risk thousands of men, 
packed in transports like sardines, under such 
bombing conditions? Invasion across the 
sea against ample land-based air power no 
longer is in the book of possibility. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is contended by 
way of refutation of what the Senator 
has just read that the attack would not 
come from that direction, but that it 
would probably come as the result of a 
revolution or a liaison with some of the 
South American countries, and that once 
that had happened a bridgehead would 
then be in the possession of the Axis 
Powers, and they would use it as a funnel 
until they had landed sufficient men, air 
force, and so forth, to come up from 
South America and attack the United 
States in that fashion. What has the 
Senator to say about that possibility? 

Mr. . I think it is agreed 
that at the very minimum 2,000,000 men 
would be reauired to invade this country. 
I think 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 men would 
be required. It would require at least 
5,000,000 men to invade this country; 
but let us assume that 2,000,000 men 
would be sufficient. If the enemy should 
try to take them across 3,000 miles of 
water—it would be more than that unless 
they went from Africa over to Brazil; but 
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let us assume that they tried to take them 
from Dakar over to Brazil—in the first 
place they could not be taken across 
secretly. They could not cross in the 
night. When it became known, the 
United States would stop them with our 
Navy and our bombing planes. As Col- 
onel Phillips said, I do not see how it can 
be contended that there is even the 
slightest possibility of such a thing. 

When this matter first came up and 
there was first talk about invasion of 
this country I must confess that I was 
very ignorant on the subject. I talked 
with two very high ranking naval offi- 
cers, and asked them, “What is there to 
this talk about invading this country?” 
One of them said to me, “Do you know 
how many men would be required to in- 
vade this country, as a minimum?” I 
said, “No.” He said, “It would take 
2,000,000 men at the very minimum. In 
addition, the enemy would have to bring 
here all his heavy tanks and heavy ar- 
tillery,” and he said, “Do you know how 
many ships it would take?” Isaid, No.“ 
He said, “There are not enough ships in 
the world today.” I said, “Do you mean 
with the ships of England, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan?” He said, “There are 
not enough ships in the world.” 

The man with whom I talked was a 
United States naval officer of high stand- 
ing. I talked with another high-ranking 
naval officer who told me practically the 
same thing. I said to him, “How about 
the bombing uf the United States? 
What about stationing aircraft carriers 
on the coast of the United States and 
bombing the United States?” This was 
something more than a year ago. First, 
I asked him whether or not it would be 
possible to bomb the United States from 
over in Germany. He ridiculed the idea 
and said that it could not be done because 
the Germans did not have bombers that 
could fiy across the ocean and back over 
there, which they would have to do. He 
said that the bombers would have to 
circle around, snd in addition fighting 
planes would have to be sent with the 
bombers, and that they had no fighting 
planes that could possibly cross the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that in fairness he ought to 
name the naval officers? 

Mr, WHEELER. I certainly do not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is 
making a general statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am making a gen- 
eral statement; but I am not going to 
name any naval officers, because I know, 
and the Senator knows, what would hap- 
pen to those naval officers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is 
leaving all naval officers open to the 
charge that they made that statement? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is the Sena- 
tor’s idea of ethics, all right. 

Mr. WHEELER. Isay it is good ethics, 
when a naval or military officer gives 
me some information, and I know that 
it would hurt that officer to give his 
name, to refuse to give it. Any Army 
or Navy officer has a right, and should be 
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free to say what he thinks about con- 
ditions. But their mouths are closed. 
They do not dare to say what they think. 
Only those like the Secretary of the 
Navy are giving out war whoops. I 
should like to see some committee of the 
Congress call some of the Army and 
Navy officers who would have to do the 
fighting, and who know what is going on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
give the names, we will call them. 

Mr. WHEELER. In my judgment the 
Senator has had an opportunity to call 
them, but he would not call them. If 
some of them were called in secret session 
there is no question that we should get 
different information. The Senator can 
get that information. Any Senator can 
get it if he will talk to any of the Army 
or Navy officers who dares to talk. Under 
the circumstances it is not unethical to 
refuse to disclose the names of Army or 
Navy officers. 

I have asked those officers time and 
time again, and have asked others, the 
same question which the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] has asked. 
Suppose aircraft carriers should come 
over here and be stationed in the At- 
lantic or the Pacific. First, how many 
aircraft carriers would be necessary? 
Naval officers will say that such aircraft 
carriers stationed out in the ocean would 
be the very best targets in the world for 
our bombers and fighting planes. 

Let me read what Admiral Stark said 
in testifying before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: 


Senator Suipsteap. So, there is not much 
to this talk that we hear about an invasion 
of the United States by Germany so long as 
we have plenty of bombers and the men to 
man them? 

Admiral STARK. And so long as we have a 
naval force. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. But, after all, 
would have to sink our Navy? 

Admiral Stark. Granted your hypothesis 
that we have a powerful Navy and superior- 
ity in the air, I think no one can invade us. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Do you not think it 
would be easy for us to have supremacy in 
the air, based on land? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; as a point of contact, 


That is Admiral Stark himself. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree that the 
matter of invasion of the United States 
would be a difficult military operation, 
and that even if it were to be successful 
it would require a long time. But I re- 
call a speech in the Senate by my good 
friend from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs!] in 
which he expressed the hope that he 
would not have to live in a ball park. 
That is the thing I have not been able 
to get away from. If the enemy is free 
to attack on both sides, with the long 
coast line we have to defend, my friends 
tell me that we are not prepared. That 
worries me. We are not prepared. If 
the enemy could conquer all the coun- 
tries of Europe, based upon the assump- 
tion of my friend that he could have 
slave labor and other facilities, he could 
outbuild us; in a very short time he 
would have a navy superior to ours, 
Then he would gradually drive us out of 
every position, and draw a ring around 


they 
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us. The Naval Affairs Committee said 
that without the power to carry the fight 
to the enemy we have no alternative in 
the long run except subjugation to his 
wishes. 

I do not want to live in a ball park, 
with enemies on all sides, to the north, 
to the south, and on both oceans, drop- 
ping bombs on the women and children 
of America. We shall make a sad mis- 
take if we do not let American boys fight 
those fellows while they are far away. I 
used to think we could drive them off. 
I am not certain. I would rather risk 
being killed as a captain in the army or 
having my boys killed than to have 
women and children killed back home, 
and the cities and towns destroyed. 

That is the thing I have envisioned if 
what has been assumed should come to 
pass. If we fail to take into account that 
possibility we speculate on the ultimate 
peace and security of the people of the 
country. I am not willing to do that. 
That is the thing which troubles me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Hanson Baldwin, 
who is one of the great military experts, 
who is recognized as such, and who writes 
for the New York Times, has ridiculed 
the very idea the Senator has expressed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Naval Affairs 
Committee did not ridicule it; the mem- 
bers of that committee unanimously 
reiterated it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tors will please suspend for a moment, 
The Chair asks that, for the sake of the 
record, interruptions be made in a more 
dignified manner. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall not inter- 
rupt the Senator any more; I shall 
answer in my own time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Either now or in the 
Senator’s own time will be perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator from 
Montana in a position to state whether 
any of the high-ranking authorities of 
the Army or Navy advocated or opposed 
passage of the joint resolution which 
would repeal certain sections of the Neu- 
trality Act? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have the testimony 
here. But my understanding is that 
that very question was asked of Admiral 
Stark—and I hope the Senator from 
Texas will correct me if I am in error— 
and that he said that no one in the Navy 
had suggested the repeal of the Neutral- 
ity Act. I ask the Senator from Texas 
whether I am correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator is partly correct. Admiral 
Stark was asked the question whether 
the Navy had initiated the proposal, and 
he said it had not. I have here the 
record of the hearings; the Senator from 
Montana has it. All the testimony is 
in it. 

Admiral Stark then said: . 

Gentlemen, that is a matter of policy. I 


am not a policy-making officer. I am a naval 
officer. I carry out my orders. 


Then, when he was pressed, he said: 


However, if you want my opinion, I will 
give it. My qpinion is that we ought to arm 
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the ships; that we ought to repeal sections 
2 and 3 of the Neutrality Act. 


I see here other Senators, members of 
the committee, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE] and others. Both 
statements I have read are in the hear- 
ings; that is what Admiral Stark said. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Chief of 
Operations of the Navy did recommend 
this? 

Mr. CONNALLY. He did recommend 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Did the Army? 

Mr. CONNALLY. We did not have 
Army officers before us. 

Mr. WHEELER. I remember the 
question that was asked, I think, by the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is impossible to 
take one part of the testimony and re- 
gard it as a brief of the whole testimony, 
as the Senator from Montana seems to 
think, 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I am not doing 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would not inter- 
rupt the Senator except for the fact 
that he asked me to correct him. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did; that is cor- 
rect. I am glad to have the Senator in- 
terrupt me if I misquote. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I was in attendance 
at the committee hearing on the occa- 
sion when Admiral Stark appeared, and 
I asked the Admiral a few questions. 
Senators will notice, on referring to page 
40 of the hearings, that I asked Admiral 
Stark the following question: 

Senator Murray. Admiral, do I understand 
that you and the other experts in the Navy 
after careful study of the situation advise 
that our merchant ships should be armed as 
a protective measure? 

Admiral Srank. Yes, sir; I think they should 
be. I wish they were all armed now. 


He went on further, and discussed dif- 
ferent things, saying that the other ex- 
perts in the Navy supported the posi- 
tion he was taking. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iyield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think Admiral 
Stark’s answer is quite clear; but that 
is not what I was referring to. I was 
wondering whether, as a matter of naval 
strategy, for the welfare and safety of 
the United States, Admiral Stark had 
ventured any opinion as to the better 
course to take, aside from political or 
economic policy; whether Admiral Stark 
said that, as a matter of policy for the 
Nation, he would favor the arming of the 
ships and the repeal of the sections re- 
ferred to, so as to permit our ships to go 
into the war zones. I was wondering if 
the committee had asked Admiral Stark 
his opinion as to the best naval policy 
from the standpoint of our national 
safety; whether it would be wiser to go 
into the war now, in his opinion, or to 
prepare ourselves for purely defensive 
action, or what not. As I interpret Ad- 
miral Stark’s answer, it was more with 
reference to political policy than to naval 
policy. I was wondering whether in 
executive session anything touching on 
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that phase of the matter had been 
brought out. Obviously, it would not be 
brought out in open session—for reasons 
which need not be stated. Whether 
Admiral Stark had thought that would 
be the best thing for our national safety, 
I should like to know. 

Some would go to war with England 
because they like England and want to 
see the British Empire win; they want 
the British Empire to last, and they think 
it would be better for the world. There 
are others who would go to war on the 
side of England because they think 
it would be better for the United States 
if we should go into the war on the side 
of England. There are two distinct 
schools of thought there—one favoring 
our siding with England because of a 
great admiration for the English system, 
and another school of thought favoring 
our siding with England because those 
who subscribe to that school of thought 
think England’s safety is essential to our 
own safety. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I was 
trying to elicit from Admiral Stark's tes- 
timony. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am probably the 
wrong person to be asked what Admiral 
Stark’s testimony was, even though I 
read it just the other day. I do desire to 
read a quotation from Hanson W. Bald- 
win, a noted naval expert, military and 
naval expert of the New York Times, and 
a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy. As I said a moment ago, I 
think he is recognized by everyone as one 
of the great experts. 

He said: 

Our Navy is strong, is strong enough now, 
and more than strong enough, to face the 
combined navies of the totalitarian nations. 
We need not fear being outbuilt in a naval 
race, even should Hitler be able to turn all of 
Europe and England to the task. 


Mr. Baldwin made this statement on 
the basis of hard, cold facts. 

We have heard a great deal said about 
the shipbuilding capacity of Germany 
and the other countries. He pointed out 
that the shipbuilding capacity of Ger- 
many and the occupied lands, the Axis 
satellites, and Great Britain all combined 
is equal to about 5,700,000 tons a year. 
We can meet that challenge; we can sur- 
pass that tonnage, for in 1941 to 1943 we 
shall build 9,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping alone, At the same time, we 
have launched a building program about 
equal to the combined programs of the 
rest of the world, including the British 
Empire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there for just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I believed that, 
of course I would take the side of the 
Senator from Montana. But I do not 
believe that at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The junior Senator 
from Kentucky does not have to believe 
it. All he has to do is to listen to this. 
There is talk about slave labor in Eu- 
rope. I have been in Russia, and when 
there is talk about the slave labor of 
Russia, let me say that one man in 
the United States of America, with 
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our efficient machinery, can do two times 
or three times or four times the amount 
of work any slave-laborer could do. I 
notice that the junior Senator from 
Kentucky shakes his head. Let me say 
that I have seen conditions in Russia; 
I do not have to read about them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But that is not the 
point. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; it is. The 
junior Senator from Kentucky was talk- 
ing about slave labor, and I am going to 
come to the point. The junior Senator 
from Kentucky was talking about slave 
labor in Russia, and I have heard it 
said time and time again that Russia 
would put us out of business econom- 
ically because of her slave labor. Why, 
as I said yesterday, in 1923, when they 
were starting, I was over there, and I 
was there in 1930. Compete with the 
United States? Slave labor, let me say 
to. the Members of the Senate, cannot 
compete with free labor anywhere in 
the world. It never has competed with 
it, and never will. 

Russia cannot turn out the materials 
that we can produce. She cannot turn 
out heavy machinery as well as that 
we produce. She cannot turn out the 
small machinery we can produce. She 
cannot turn out the boots, the shoes, the 
clothing, or anything else. 

Yet, when the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] and the late Senator from 
New Mexico, Mr. Cutting, and I were in 
Russia, in 1930, I remember distinctly 
that a Russian, speaking through an in- 
terpreter, asked us some questions, and 
we asked him some. I said, “Why are 
you building all this heavy machinery?” 

He said they feared they were going 
to be attacked by the capitalist nations— 
he called them the capitalist nations. 

Isaid, “Why do you think you are going 
to be attacked?” 

He said, “Because now we are an in- 
dustrial nation and come in competition.” 

I said, “When did you become an in- 
dustrial nation?” 

He said, “Last year.” 

Senators are talking about Germany’s 
competing with this country. The Ger- 
man plants will be sabotaged; sabotage 
has already started over there; and at 
the present time we are far ahead of 
Germany in our building and in our re- 
sources. It will be a long time before 
Germany can match our building, even if 
she gets all those resources; and she will 
not be able to mold into one military 
machine the Poles, the Swedes, the Nor- 
wegians, the Greeks, and all the other 
people of Europe. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Our discussion was 
based on the assumption raised by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typr1ncs]. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If all the things he 
assumes should come to pass, then I think 
the Germans will be able to use slave 
labor; there will be no substantial resist- 
ance; such resistance could not be organ- 
ized. Those who would organize it have 
no material resources. 

I believe that Hitler can organize the 
conquered peoples into slave labor, and 
that he will use it against us. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, if I be- 
lieved what the Senator from Kentucky 
says he believes, if I assumed that 
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Germany was going to be able to take the 
labor of Russia and the resources of Rus- 
sia, and was going to be able to do all the 
other things the Senator assumes, then, 
I should say that we ought not to give to 
Russia any part of the $13,000,000,000 
worth of munitions and materials. Be- 
cause if the Senator is right, Hitler will 
probably get them. Then, too, if all these 
things are correct, we should be building 
up our defenses and saving our bombers 
and other planes and our ships, includ- 
ing submarines and everything else, so 
as to make the United States of America 
impregnable in all the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This talk about going over there and 
fighting is not based on a practical view 
of the situation. No one can be found 
who will say that we could land 3,000,- 
000 or even 2,000,000 troops upon Euro- 
pean soil. I do not believe there is a 
military or naval expert in the country 
who would say that we could do that and 
keep the supply lines open. What I say 
is that you are plunging the country into 
war when we are not prepared. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Whose fault is it 
that we are not prepared? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is everybody’s 
fault. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is not the fault of 
the President of the United States, is it? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not complain- 
ing about the President of the United 
States—though I do not recall any vote in 
the Senate which rejected any military 
or naval recommendations of legislation 
demanded by the President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is not the fault of 
those of us who during our service in the 
Congress have voted for every measure 
that came along and tried to prepare 
this country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not complain- 
ing about that; I am saying that today if 
the Senator’s assumptions are cor- 
rect 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not make the 
assumptions; the Senator from Mary- 
land made them. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from 
Kentucky said he believed them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I said I believed 
what he said might happen if what he 
assumed was correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from 
Maryland does not believe it himself. He 
was assuming certain facts that he does 
not believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
kindly asks that every time a Senator de- 
sires to interrupt another Senator who 
has the floor the Chair be addressed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield again. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The only thing I 
want to say is that the Senator from 
Maryland can say what he believes, based 
on his own assumptions, and I have tried 
to tell the Senator what I believe, based 
on the assumptions of the Senator from 
Maryland; but I reiterate that those are 
my beliefs. I am not trying to take the 
beliefs of the Senator from Montana 
away from him, although I think some- 
body cought to take some of them away 
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from him, but we all disagree with each 
other about our beliefs. I am perfectly 
willing that the Senator from Montana 
have his beliefs and entertain them and 
cherish them, and I am also determined 
to have mine and keep them and cherish 
them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Nobody is going to 
take them away from the Senator from 
Kentucky; certainly I would not think of 
doing so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator about that. y 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not do so if 
I could, and I know I could not. But let 
me say that the Senator from Maryland 
is entirely competent to take care of 
himself; and does not need the help of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Or of the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Or of the Senator 
from Montana, or anybody else. I am 
going on the assumption that men in 
the United States are reasonable and are 
not going to be influenced by hysteria, 
as they were in the last war. If we will 
read the pages of history we will find 
that practically every argument which 
has been made this time was made during 
the period prior to our entry into the 
World War. There has not been a sin- 
gle solitary argument advanced this time 
which was not advanced then.. The same 
sort of arguments about South America, 
and about Mexico, were then made. 
Even maps were produced in World War 
No. 1. Some will remember how they felt 
when the truth was disclosed. They 
realized that they had been swept off 
their feet by hysteria. Today, exactly 
the same thing is happening. 

American war ships are shooting; 
American sailors are going to their 
death. 

Does this mean that the President’s 
sacred oath to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States has 
been repudiated by its maker, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt? 

Does this mean that the President’s 
solemn promise that American soldiers, 
and sailors, and pilots would not be sent 
to foreign wars, has been repudiated by 
its maker, Franklin D Roosevelt? 

If the President is determined to lead 
the war makers, if the President is re- 
solved to take the American people into 
a foreign war, if the President insists 
upon writing the epitaph of American 
democracy by plunging this Nation into 
a disastrous war, in the aftermath of 
which a native American fascism will 
certainly arise, then, í say let it be done 
in the honest way; let it be done in the 
Constitutional way; let the people of the 
United States, through their duly elected 
representatives in Congress, declare war. 
Let us march to battie in the American 
and democratic way, and not in the man- 
ner of the Hitlers, the Mussolinis, and 
the Stalins. 

If we believe what the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky says he believes, 
then there is only one thing for the 
Congress of the United States to do, and 
that is to declare war now. If we be- 
lieve what he says, if we believe in the 
same things he believes in, then we 
ought to be honest about it, and have 
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the courage to stand) up here and de- 
clare war. But we are not doing that; 
we are leading this country into war by 
subterfuge, by deceit; we are saying these 
are measures short of war and to keep 
the peace for the United States of 
America. We ought to be honest with 
the American people: we ought to be 
honest with ourselves: and the President 
of the United States ought to say that 
he is going to keep this country out of 
war or that he is going to go into war. 

I have opposed the administration’s 
foreign policy steps since 1937 because I 
believed then, and am convinced now, 
that every action taken wittingly, or un- 
wittingly, involved us more closely in 
European power politics, anc inevitably. 
in war. 

I was brought up to believe in America 
and in its kind of government. I was 
brought up to believe that we are a sov- 
ereign state unique in conception and 
grown sturdy and strong enough to 
maintain ourselves. It has been my goal 
to strengthen our Republic, to protect 
its institutions, to build a better and finer 
land, to improve the lot of our people; to 
those objectives I have devoted my entire 
public life. 


For these goals I fought entrenched 
greed;. for these goals I supported the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 
and in his two later campaigns; for these 
goals I introduced and fought for pro- 
gressive, social, and economic legislation; 
for these goals I voted the spending of 
vast sums to build up our defenses, to 
keep us strong enough to maintain our 
integrity and safety in a war-torn world. 

Iam weary of loud-voiced puppets who 
go running around the land at the jerk 
of some string, condemning isolationists 
with cries that the sole responsibility for 
our present national-defense situation 
lies at their door, 

The warmakers of this country have 
branded all of us who want to keep the 
country out of war as isolationists. They 
use that word as a term of opprobrium. 
But let me remind you that the word 
“Christian” was at first used as a term of 
opprobrium with regard to the humble 
followers of the Prince of Peace, the 
Christ himself; but in a few short years 
it became a term of approbation. I pre- 
dict that the term “isolationist,” instead 
of being used as a term of opprobrium, 
will in a very short space of time be used 
as a quite different term among the 
American people. 

Speaking for myself, and myself alone, 
I brand as untruthful those who assert 
that since the beginning of the conflict in 
Europe national defense has been opposed 
by me and the majority of us who fought 
against American intervention in Euro- 
pean wars. I am content to let my rec- 
ord speak for itself. Since the crisis I 
have followed the administration leader- 
ihip on the matter of appropriations for 
national defense. When a House com- 
mittee slashes an Army or Navy request 
for airplanes, I do not propose to allow 
a war hawk slyly to tell an audience that 
the isolationists did that. When admin- 
istration-controlled committees report 
out measures authorizing a smaller num- 
ber of ships or planes or guns than origi- 
nally requested, I deny that I made that 
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decision for the committee and the Con- 
gress. 

I share equal responsibility for the vast 
expenditures we have made and are mak- 
ing for national defense, except that I 
would have preferred that the expendi- 
tures under the Lease-Lend Act were go- 
ing to build up our own Military and 
Naval Establishments rather than the 
military and naval establishments of 
Russia and some other countries. 


I am gravely concerned over the future 
of America. War or no war, we have 
taken far-reaching action which threat- 
ens the very existence of our kind of 
government, our kind of economic Sys- 
tem, our kind cf social existence. War 
or no war, the period ahead of us in 
America is fraught with frightful peril 
for our institutions. 

When I was speaking in the city of 
Los Angeles before the Town Hall Club, 
a man got up and said to me, “But you 
voted for these appropriations.” He said 
that because I had criticized the manner 
in which appropriations had been used. 
I voted to turn over to the President of 
the United States huge sums of money 
to be used by W. P. A. and P. W. A., and 
I voted to turn over to him other vast 
powers. I did it because I believed the 
President when he said that we were 
facing a crisis in 1933, in 1934, in 1935, 
and from then on. But we have always 
been facing a crisis since the President 
has been in power. There has been one 
crisis after another. If it has not been 
a crisis here in this country, it has been 
a foreign crisis—anything and every- 
thing to frighten the American people, 
to get huge appropriations out of the 
Congress of the United States. And how 
have they been used? Did I tell the 
Members of the Senate how some of 
them have been used? 

Some persons say to me, “But why is it 
that the Senate of the United States does 
not stand up and vote its convictions?” 


Well, the rules of the game have been 
changed since this administration came 
into power. In former years, if you 
wanted an appropriation for a post office 
in Podunk, you did not go and ask the 
President of the United States for it. If 
you wanted an irrigation project out in 
your State or mine, you did not go to the 
head of the Interior Department. If you 
needed some money to be spent for 
drought purposes in your State, you did 
not go and ask the President of the 
United States for it. You went to the 
Congress of the United States, and you 
asked the various committees of the Con- 
gress to appropriate the money, and it 
was appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States. But when we turned over 
the power to disburse the money to the 
President of the United States, to the 
executive branch of the Government of 
the United States, what did we do? We 
gave them the power to say to Repre- 
sentatives and to Senators, “Unless you 
vote as we want you to vote, you are not 
going to get this project here or that 
project there.” Then we built up in the 
United States the greatest bureaucracy 
that has ever been known; and Senators 
and Representatives who want patron- 
age—patronage in this project, patron- 
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age in this, and patronage in that—know 
that they are not going to get that 
patronage if they do not go along with 
the administration. 

So what have we done? We have 
tended to break down constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country, the independ- 
ence of the Congress and the Senate of 
the United States. Those of you who 
were not here when I came here I am 
sure do not realize the difference between 
the independence of the Senate of the 
United States now and the condition that 
existed 20 years ago. Then you did not 
have to go with your hat in your hand 
and say to Mr. Ickes, or to the head of 
some other department, “Please, please 
give me this project for my State.” You 
stocd up in the Congress of the United 
States and argued the matter before a 
committee of Congress. Now, however, 
all that is changed. I say to you, wheth- 
er you like to hear it ring in your ears or 
not, that that change is the beginning of 
the break-down of parliamentary govern- 
ment in this country or any other coun- 
try on the face of the globe. 


There is not anything new about it. 
It was done during the days of the Roman 
Empire. It has been done more recentiy 
in countries in Europe, until all the power 
gradually has crept into the hands of the 
executive department, and the power of 
the legislative branch of the Government 
has been weakened and weakened, until 
I see just as clearly as I see anything 
else a vision of the destruction of parlia- 
mentary government in the United States, 
and the setting up—whether we call it by 
that name or not—of some form of dic- 
tatorship, not with the intention of the 
President; but, regardless of whose inten- 
tion it is, when we break down parlia- 
mentary government, we automatically 
set up in its place a dictatorial govern- 
ment of some kind. 

What is it that I fear in the aftermath 
of this frenzied, suicidal course upon 
which the war party seems determined 
to plunge us? If I were to preach a ser- 
mon upon the post-war prospects for the 
United States, I could choose no better 
text than the words of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt when, in his memorable Chau- 
tauqua speech on August 14, 1936, he 
said: 

Industrial and agricultural production for 
a war market may give immense fortunes to & 
few men; for the Nation as a whole it pro- 
duces disaster. It was the prospect of war 
profits that made our farmers in the West 
plow up prairie land that should never have 
been plowed, but should have been left for 
grazing cattle. Today we are reaping the 
harvest of those war profits in the dust 
storms which have devastated those war- 
plowed areas. 


How true that statement was. 

It was the prospect of war profits that 
caused the extension of monopoly and un- 
justified expansion of industry and a price 
level so high that the normal relationship 
between debtor and creditor was destroyed. 


I repeat, “It was the prospect of war 
profits that caused the extension of 
monopoly.” Is there anyone who will 
deny that statement? Is there anyone 
who will deny that that very thing is 
happening in the United States today, 
right now, and that the little businessman 
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of the United States is being wiped out 
of existence? 

I sometimes wonder whether there are 
not people in the Government service 
who want to see the little businessman 
wiped out and want to see only big busi- 
ness remain, because business when it 
gets big enough is so much easier to take 
over, is so much easier to regulate and 
manipulate. The little businessman is 
harder to control. 

The little businessman in the United 
States is the backbone of democracy. 
The little businessman and farmer have 
always been the backbone of democracy. 
Destroy them, and there will be what was 
found in Russia, just an upper and a 
lower class, and when any government 
fails, when power ceases to be in the 
hands of one group, it has to fall into the 
hands of the other group. When the 
aristocracy of Russia feil, the power had 
to go into the hands of the labor group. 
They were the only group left. So I say 
that when the middle class in the United 
States is destroyed, as it is being, the 
power will be turned over to the other 
group, and there will be no middle class 
to take hold. 3 

Mr. President, I wish to quote a state- 
ment which has just been handed to me: 

Lonpon, November 6.—Joseph V. Stalin 
told the world by radio today that Adolf 
Hitler's “crazy plan” to draw Britain and 
the United States into a war coalition to 
crush the Soviet Union had failed but he 
urged the Allied Powers today, including 
America, to open up a second fighting front 
against the Axis without delay. 

The coalition of the United States, Britain, 
and the Soviet Union is now a reality and 
asks “who could doubt that Britain and the 
United States would give us full support to 
conquer Hitler.” 


This amounts, of course, to Mr. Stalin 
asking for a second A. E. F. to go to 
Europe to preserve the Soviet Union. 

I continue to quote Mr. Roosevelt: 


If war should break out again in another 
continent, let us not blink the fact that we 
would find in this country thousands of 
Americans who, seeking immediate riches— 
fool's gold—would attempt to break down or 
evade our neutrality. 


Who is seeking to break it down to- 
day? Wendell Willkie, and all that 
group surrounding him over in New York 
City, are the ones who are seeking and 
hammering, day after day, to break down 
our neutrality law. 

The President continued: 


They would tell you—and, unfortunately, 
their views would get wide publicity—that if 
they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent nations, 
the unemployed of America would all find 
work. They would tell you that if they 
could extend credit to warring nations that 
credit would be used in the United States 
to build homes and factories and pay our 
debts. They would tell you that America 
once more would capture the trade of the 
world. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; it 
would be hard for many Americans, I fear, 
to look beyond—to realize the inevitable 
penalties, the inevitable day of reckoning 
that comes from a false prosperity. To re- 
sist the clamor of that greed, if war should 
come, would require the unswerving support 
of all Americans who love peace. 


What has the President himself been 
saying about those who love peace in 
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this country? What has the President 
been saying about those of us who are 
fighting against war? He has led the 
pack in denouncing some of those who 
are seeking to keep this country at peace 
and to keep this country from the con- 
trol of those he has denounced. His 
agents in his Department of Justice are 
out investigating all those opposed to 
our entrance into war, and many of them 
are being called before grand juries. 
Those who are for war are great patriots, 
however. One can take anything from 
England, and he is a patriot; he can take 
money from England to carry on war 
propaganda, he can set up an organiza- 
tion, a society, and he is a patriot; but if 
one goes out and speaks under the auspi- 
ces of an organization which stands for 
peace, headed by a great, patriotic citi- 
zen, then he will be persecuted. 


Those of us who opposed the adoption 
of the lend-lease bill pointed out that 
vast and tragic economic and political 
dislocations would inevitably result from 
the program inherent in that bill 
of attempting to superimpose a vast 
program of aid for Britain upon our own 
defense program. We pointed out that, 
although America’s industrial plant and 
potential capacity is vast beyond belief, 
it is not unlimited. We pointed out that, 
while it might be possible to expand 
America’s vast productive capacity to an 
extent hitherto undreamed of. by an 
orderly and well-planned program, it was 
not possible to do so under the spur of a 
false and hysterical fear of immediate 
danger from the Axis Powers; that it was 
not possible, without tragic domestic dis- 
locations, to turn our economy overnight 
into the war economy necessary to carry 
out the Utopian program of the war 
party. 

It is with sorrow for America that I 
state that our words were truer than per- 
haps we realized. Our predictions met 
with scoffing from the President, who, 
ignoring his own irrefutable words, 
sought to persuade us that we could do 
all that the war party sought without 
sacrificing our own social gains. Our 
predictions are not scoffed at by his own 
National Resources Planning Board, 
whose August 1941 report admits the 
dangers we face, but which nonetheless 
seeks by omptimistic, wishful thinking to 
persuade us that God will be in His 
heaven and all will be right with the 
world. 

But the harsh facts which already face 
us, the tragic, overwhelming facts, al- 
ready belie both the promise and the 
wishful thought. The executives of the 
administration, who, in their daily tasks 
must seek to carry out a hysterical, im- 
mediately necessary plan for the United 
States to become the arsenal for the 
world, are the best witnesses I could 
summon to prove beyond refutation the 
truth of our predictions. Remember that 
the hysterical frenzy of the war party’s 
plan made orderly and planned expan- 
sion of our plant capacity impossible. 
It inevitably means rationing of the 
products of our existing plant capacity, 
which, in turn, means the sacrifice of 
civilian needs, vast unemployment, and 
the destruction of small business. 
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Let me read the words of Leon Hen- 
derson, Price Control Administrator, in 
his testimony of July 14, 1941: 

It is a picture of factories made idle by 
lack of raw materials to turn out civilian 
goods, of men made idle by lack of materials 
to work with, of single-industry towns 
blighted by a spurious prosperity based on 
production of goods that we can’t wear, or 
eat, or live in. Every person will be touched, 
and many will be touched harshly, by the 
defense program. 


Mr. President, he should have added 
“by the lend-lease program,” because we 
could have done all these things and still 
built up the defense of this country if 
we were not trying to furnish all the 
countries in the world with $13,000,000,- 
000 worth of our goods. Make no mistake 
about it. When the present period of 
hysteria is over the people are going to 
turn to us who voted for that expenditure 
of $13,000,000,000. They will turn on us 
when they come to pay their tax bill, 
when the Treasury comes to putting a 
15-percent tax on pay rolls, which we 
read in this morning’s newspaper to be 
Mr. Morgenthau’s plan—to pay for what? 
When the American taxpayers come to 
pay their bills next March and a year 
from March what do Senators think is 
going to happen to the Democratic Party 
in this country? The power and the 
wrath of the American people will turn 
against you, and the last period of eco- 
nomic chaos and unrest in this country 
will look like a pink-tea party compared 
with what is going to happen to you as 
the aftermath of this spending. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
the Senator can put too much emphasis 
at this particular point on what he is 
Saying. Certainly no one wants to talk 
about dollars and cents as against the 
preservation of essential freedoms, and 
yet the preservation of a sound, solvent 
economy in the United States is certainly 
one of the primary necessities of na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. President, the Senator has spoken 
of the proposed new 15-percent pay-roll 
tax. I remind the Senator from Mon- 
tana that this is in addition to a $4,000,- 
000,000 tax bill passed 60 days ago when 
we thought we had scraped the bottom 
of the barrel. I remind him that the 
Secretary of the Treasury says that even 
this 15-percent pay-roll tax is merely 
an intervening aid until they can write 
still another tax bill next January or 
February. 

I do not care how much we may be 
wedded to this idea of the four freedoms. 
Sooner or later we shall reach a point 
where it has got to be admitted that we 
cannot be the unlimited treasury and the 
unlimited arsenal of the world. We may 
be a tremendously rich land, and we are. 
We may be tremendously patriotic and 
self-sacrificing, and we are. But two 
and two still make four, in spite of any 


magic that the White House can summon.’ 


Mr, President, the tax situation con- 
fronting the American people is already 
so appalling, so great is the difficulty 
which the Treasury is going to have even 
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to find the money it can borrow to meet 
the situation which it confronts—the sit- 
uation is so appalling that it seems to me 
one is entitled to pause and consult the 
economics before one takes one needless 
step to hasten our participation in an 
all-out war which will multiply these 
physical problems over again three or 
four times. 

When we passed the lend-lease bill, I 
remind the Senator from Montana, the 
Secretary of War described it as a method 
of buying time. He said we had to buy 
time for ovr own safety. Well, Mr. 
President, we have not bought enough 
time yet, and we had better buy some 
more. f 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
Of course, anyone who is familiar with 
the history of the Roman Empire, any- 
one who is familiar with the break-down 
of Italy when Mussolini came into power, 
anyone who is familiar with what hap- 
pened in Europe before Mr. Hitler came 
into power must know that the reason 
dictatorships arose in those countries was 
because financial and economic break- 
downs occurred. People in these nations 
were loaded with taxes. It was impos- 
sible for them to continue. Unemploy- 
ment was rife. Finally they went to un- 
controlled inflation in those countries. 

If there were time, I could recount to 
the Senate at long length the sorry and 
tragic tale of hardship and despair which 
have already been brought about by the 
frenzied hysteria of the warmakers. But 
there is time to list only a few of the 
many possible results, to portray out of 
the mouths of the informed the present 
effects on labor and business of the war 
party’s program. 

Mr. President, wait until labor pay 
rolls are taxed. Wait until those railroad 
men who we heard wanted us to go to 
war now have their pay rolls taxed. Wait 
until the tax next spring reaches down 
and takes money out of their pockets for 
Russia and for other countries at war. 
Then Senators will find that any senti- 
ment on the part of those persons for 
our country to go to war will quickly 
change. 

And in the little communities where 
the small businessman operates, what will 
happen? We hear persons talking about 
wanting to help the little businessman, 
and yet what are we doing? Every step 
we are taking is ruining the little busi- 
nessman of the United States. The taxes 
and the taxes that are going to be levied 
on him, in addition to the high cost of 
labor and everything else, are going to 
wreck him. 

The administration admitted that seri- 
ous dislocations were impending as a re- 
sult of the lease-lend program in a state- 
ment by Peter Nehemkis, Jr., special as- 
sistant to the Chief of the*Defense Con- 
tract Service. In an address to the field 
Officers of the Service he said: 

, Already not less than 10 entire industries 

* must either close down or enter a 
new line of production. Indeed, before the 
end of this summer we may expect to find 
one-third of American industry faced with 
the grim reality of “guns versus butter,” and 
as the tempo of the war economy gains in- 


creased momentum, you may expect to find, 
for a time, not less but more unemployment; 
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not less but more idle machines. It is one 
of the ironies of our defense effort— 


Says this gentleman who is Chief of the 
Defense Contract Service— 
that its total effect may well be to obliterate 
the smaller enterprises from the American 
seene. * * 


It may well be that it will obliterate 
the small enterprises from the American 
scene. 

Mr, President, that is not said by some 
isolationist. That is not said by some- 
one who wants to keep us out of war. 
That is said by one of the administration 
spokesmen. 

Let me ask: Is that the price you want 
te pay for helping Russia and China and 
every other country in the world? The 
result of that course will be that you are 
going to destroy your own country; you 
are going to wipe out the little business- 
man and the little manufacturer of the 
United States. 

It was as simple as that. The elimina- 
tion of thousands of small businessmen 
and the resulting unemployment of many 
more thousands of American workmen is 
indeed an irony. O. P. M. officials have 
stated that diversion by priorities of stra- 
tegic materials from nondefense factories 
“will assume perfectly appalling propor- 
tions before many weeks,” resulting, 
according to some estimates, in the shut- 
down of from 5,000 to 6,000 factories. 

A survey of 6,000 manufacturers re- 
vealed that 9 out of 10 of the Nation’s 
small nondefense manufacturers believe 
they will soon be forced drastically to re- 
duce operations. Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, has predicted that 90.000 of 
the Nation’s manufacturers may “be 
hit—some fatally—by the stringency of 
defense materia] rationing.” The same 
trade association has estimated that 
3,000,000 workers will be partly or wholly 
unemployed in the next 6 months. 

As a result of the policies adopted by 
the administration, August 8, 1941, found 
Leon Henderson, then head of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, testifying before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that in the 
next few months unemployment would 
increase by 2,000,000. He estimated that 
this figure constituted a 25-percent in- 
crease in the total number of unemployed. 

No one can tell me that the workers of 
this country are in favor of getting into 
the war with 2,000,000 more of them un- 
employed. This argument is not coming 
from isolationists. It is not coming from 
people who are talking about keeping this 
country out of war. It is coming from 
Leon Henderson. It is coming from the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
It is coming from the special assistant to 
the Chief of the Defense Contract Service. 

Employing 1,500,000 workers in direct 
construction and another 4,500,000 in re- 
lated fields, America’s third largest in- 
dustry, building construction, may soon 
be completely paralyzed, according to 
Harry C. Bates, president of the Brick- 
layers’ Union and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s Committee on 
Housing. 

The most dramatic picture of priority 
unemployment is among the automobile 
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workers in Michigan. Governor Van 
Wagoner stated that “the Nation will see 
economic chaos within 3 months” unless 
priorities on materials and labor are 
lightened in favor of industrial produc- 
tion for civilian use. 

In Michigan alone, he said, 100,000 
workers will be thrown out of nonde- 
fense jobs by January. What the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan said could be said by 
other Governors of other States. 

There are the unemployed from the 
restricted import industries, 175,000 in 
the silk industry, 15,000 in the cork in- 
dustry, and 42,000 rubber workers who 
will have lost their jobs by the end of 
this year. 

We find Donald Nelson, newly ap- 
pointed executive director of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocation Board, telling 
us that from now on Americans face a 
lower standard of living. 

Impress this upon your minds, when 
you hear the siren songs of the war 
party, promising both social gains and 
defense and the arming of all the non- 
axis world, putting the “four freedoms” 
into effect by means of force all over the 
world. Remember these words, “Amer- 
icans face a lower standard of living“ 
not because of Germany, not because of 
anything else except the fact that we In 
the United States are going to finance 
the world. We are building bases all over 
South America. We are building bases 
in Africa. We shall build them in China, 
and all through the Orient. We are go- 
ing to try to control the world. Rich and 
powerful though this Nation is, it can- 
not do so without destroying our own 
way of life in the United States. 

“Americans face a lower standard of 
living.” But, as I shall point out, that is 
the least of the costs which the American 
people must pay for the world-wide 
dreams of the war makers. 

Where was the social vision, the far- 
sighted planning of which we have so 
often heard? We had the British experi- 
ence as a warning. In England 20,000 
small businesses closed down within 2 
months after England entered the war, 
and another 20,000 were forced to close 
early in 1940. A similar danger was fore- 
seeable, for Peter Nehemkis, quoted 
earlier, pointed out some time ago that— 

If through national defense we permit a 
blackout of small business to take place, we 
shall richly have cultivated the soil for a 
Fascist economic dictatorship. 


What has happened to the firmly ex- 
pressed determination to prevent war 
profits, the “immense fortunes to a few 
men! to quote again President Roose- 
velt—which in his words, “produce dis- 
aster for the Nation as a whole“? It was 
only a few weeks ago that Representative 
Vinson, chairman of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, called for new legisla- 
tion to limit profits on naval defense con- 
tracts because a study showed that— 

In certain instances profits for projects es- 


sential to national defense, have reached an 
unconscionable percentage. 


And that— 


Profits realized on naval defense contracts 
have reached as high, in one instance, as 247 
percent. Tremendous profits in certain in- 
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dustries, while not indicative of the attitude 
of each type of industry as a whole, serve 
amply to show the necessity for a limitation 
on profits. 


What lies ahead? ‘These results have 
come about on the basis of a defense pro- 
gram for which, to date, we have appro- 
priated or authorized approximately 
$56,000,000,000, but of which only $21,- 
948,000,000, according to Treasury esti- 
mates, will be spent by the end of the 
1942 fiscal year. Our national debt, it is 
estimated, will be slightly over sixty-six 
billion as of June 30, 1942, when the sec- 
ond lend-lease appropriation is added. 
Our national income in 1942 is estimated 
at about ninety billion. The National 
Resources Planning Board hopes it will 
3 to one hundred and five billion by 

Bear these astronomical figures in 
mind, and then recall that the National 
Resources Planning Board estimates that 
under this program, by 1944, 27,000,000 
American workers will be engaged in the 
defense effort. Three and a half million 
will be in the armed forces, and twenty- 
three and a half million in war indus- 
tries. What would happen to those 
workers, and what would happen to 
America, if the international crisis should 
end some time in 1944? Where would 
they find jobs? Would the Federal Gov- 
ernment be forced te spend astronomical 
funds in make-work jobs for them? If 
jobs were not available, would the young 
men who have been conscripted into the 
Army and urged to sacrifice for the com- 
mon good be content to be told on their 
return to civilian life that there is no 
place for them in our economy? 

When the millions of boys come back 
from the Army, and when the defense. 
factories close, will those men be satis- 
fied to go back home and live off the 
Government? Go to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Hartford, Conn., or any of the 
other places where munitions are being 
manufactured and see the thousands 
upon thousands that have come into those 
cities and then tell me what we are going 
to do about it. If we continue to spend 
billions and billions and billions without 
any plans or design for the future, there 
can be only one result, and that is eco- 
nomic disaster and a financial break- 
down in the United States. 

No informed source has dared to mini- 
mize the difficulties which we will face 
during the transition back again to a 
peace economy. Far-reaching plans have 
been proposed. How will they be exe- 
cuted? Unless they are carried out with 
more intelligence and foresight than the 
present defense program, the difficulties 
and the dangers of our way of life will 
be horrible to contemplate. Shall we 
follow Secretary of Commerce Jones and 
close all unneeded war plants? Think 
what that would mean. What would 
happen if all defense workers were sud- 
denly unemployed? it would mean more 
than new W. P. A.’s, more than bread- 
lines, hunger, and privation. Those men 
would turn, as jobless workers in other 
nations have turned, to “the man on 
horseback.” 

Remember that these figures of the 
National Resources Planning Board are 
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based on the assumption that we will not 
enter the war as an active belligerent. 

If we do enter the war, Stuart Chase has 
estimated that there will be 36,000,000 
workers engaged in war industries. The 
same problem of finding jobs for them, 
and of supporting them until there are 
jobs, will arise again, but in vastly greater 
degree. 

And, if we do enter the war, these diffi- 
culties and dislocations will pale into in- 
significance alongside the costs in blood 
and wealth of the last World War. Even 
if we do not enter the war, we may face 
even such vast costs if the new program 
which the administration has in mind is 
adopted. 

Thirteen billions of dollars given away. 
What does it mean? I said with refer- 
ence to the $7,000,000,000 that it meant 
more than 14 times the value of the 1938 
wheat crop, 14 times the value of the 1938 
cotton crop, 6 times the value of the 1938 
corn crop of the entire United States of 
America. Since that time nearly $6,000,- 
000,000 has been added to it. Where shall 
we get it? How shall we pay it? Who 
will do it? 

This is not any time for silly, non- 
sensical talk and prating about licking 
Hitler or someone else. This is the time 
to think soberly, to think honestly, not 
to be carried away by hysteria, to think 
of the future of the United States of 
America. If we destroy this country eco- 
nomically, then Hitler will have won. 
He will have been correct when he said 
the democracies would not work. He 
will have won his cheapest victory, when 
the United States of America goes to 
war. 

According to recent reports, the new 
program of which I spcke a moment 
ago, ironically called a “victory program,” 
contemplates the expenditure of more 
than $100.000,000,000 by the end of 1943 
or early 1944, Victory for whom? For 
more priority orphans? For more 
blacked-out small businessmen? 

No one has yet revealed this new pro- 
gram in all its details, but there have 
been many public utterances by numer- 
ous Washington Officials which make 
clear that planning is under way for such 
a program, an all-out effort to reconquer 
the continent of Europe by means of 
American arms—and American men, if 
necessary. 

Last week the Wall Street Journal, one 
of the most factual newspapers we have 
in America, carried an account of this 
“victory program.” The story was writ- 
ten by Eugene S. Duffield, Washington 
correspondent for the Journal—an able, 
intellectually honest, experienced Wash- 
ington reporter, who in 8 years has yet 
to allow the wool to be pulled over his 
eyes. I desire to read to the Senate his 
summary of this “victory program,” so 
that Senators may understand the mag- 
nitude of the task that is being mapped 
for this Nation—a task and an effort 
which I doubt that many Senators know 
about yet, or would subscribe to if it were 
presented to them in one piece: 

The “victory program“ —what it takes to 
lick Hitler—is understood here to be actually 
on paper. 

This program is not like one of the 
Maps the President speaks about; it is 
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not some secret document hidden over in 
Berlin. This is in the United States. 


It embraces many predictions about which 
officials have been talking publicly for 2 or 
3 weeks. 

Director Knudsen, of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, first hinted at what is now 
called the “victory program” when he said 
that by mid-1943, 65 percent of the Nation’s 
economy must be devoted to war. 


Devote 65 percent of this country’s 
economy to war, and where shall we go? 
Then we should be letting some war 
hawk get up and say, “We ought to go to 
war now, because if we do not, Hitler 
will come over here and get us.” 


Mr. President, he will not need to come 
over here and get us. He can conquer 
us if we keep on with a crazy program of 
that kind. 


No percentage more than half that large 
had been mentioned officially here. 


It will not be Hitler who will come over 
here and conquer us. Senators know 
who will conquer us; because, as 1 said, 
the appeal to our masses of unemployed 
will not be by Hitler. It will be by com- 
munism, because communism does in 
theory make an appeal. It makes an ap- 
peal to the underprivileged in any coun- 
try upon the face of the globe. 


Donald Nelson, Director of the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board, talked about 
the same program when he said munitions 
production schedules must be doubled and 
added that the whole effort was to be com- 
pressed into the next 2 years. Stacy May, 
Office of Production Management research 
chief just back from England, had the vic- 
tory program in mind when he underlined 
Mr. Nelson’s statement and placed the an- 
nual cost of the program near $50,000,000,000. 

By coincidence, the expanded munitions 
program unfolds just as Washington was 
beginning to talk about stabilizing or guar- 
anteeing nondefense industries at some com- 
mon level like their 1935-39 average volume. 
The suggestion is that all nondefense indus- 
tries should be assured an amount of raw 
materials equal to their consumption in 
some base period like 1935-39. Conversely, 
all civilian industries would be required to 
curtail at least to this base period level. 


The idea got as far as being scheduled for 
discussion by the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board. Emergence of the victory pro- 
gram will keep the idea from going much 
further or, at least, will force its base period 
back to 1932-33 or some more depressed era. 
After fulfilling the victory program, available 
materials, facilities, and labor cannot do 
much more than keep the civilian economy 
limping along at subdepression levels. 

With the manpower of the Russian armies 
removed from the war, the question of rais- 
ing an army to man the victory program’s 
vast armaments faces Britain and the United 
States. Assistant Secretary of War McCloy 
has estimated German armed strength at 
nine to ten million men. Militarily, an at- 
tacking army must have a 50-percent to 100- 
percent superiority, according to experts 
here. An attacking army is contemplated. 
By its emphasis on tanks and ordnance, the 
victory program reveals that long-range 
bombing and ocean blockade no longer are 
counted on to subdue Germany. That 
Britain cannot raise more than a third of the 

necessary army is shown by Parliamentary 
debates within the past 2 weeks. Raising of 
the rest of the force—an army far bigger 
than has been contemplated by anything but 
the victory program—may fall on the United 
States, taking one of every three men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45. 
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Then consider the prospects if we enter 
the war. No matter how the war turns 
out, we face a deadly danger to our way 
of life. That danger was foreseen as far 
back as 1937 by a committee of the Na- 
tional Economic and Planning Associa- 
tion, and was so eloquently and forcefully 
described that I cannot refrain from 
quoting the report of the committee: 


The strength of our national structure 
would be tested by a major war. But more 
than that, and irrespective of its strength in 
time of peace, the pressure of such a war on 
our social and economic structure would open 
weak spots and bring about realinements. 
Conscription of men and materials would 
alter the status of labor and capital; the 
concepts of collective bargaining and private 
property would have to be revised, at least 
temporarily. Additional power would be 
vested in the Federal Government as an 
emergency measure; and if the present in- 
dustrial mobilization plan were put into 
effect, all of industry would be under rigid 
control. The democratic system would be 
suspended, as always under the war powers, 
for the duration of the emergency, and the 
executive arm given constitutional authority 
for a wide exercise of power. An extreme 
conflict of group interest would probably re- 
sult from the struggle of groups to convert 
the seat of centralized power to their own 
ends. 


If we want to retain democracy, free- 
dom, our kind of government, and our 
kind of living, now is the time to begin 
planning to meet the shock and the dis- 
location which will come. 


I desire to call attention, as I did yes- 
terday, to a statement made by Mr. 
Baruch. This time I do so because so 
many people say that if Hitler wins, 
though he cannot invade this country, 
he will destroy us economically. I know 
such a belief is entertained by some 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States. Let me read an article on Mr. 
Baruch’s views. 


The United States can undersell totali- 
tarian countries in world trade, according to 
Bernard M. Baruch, formerly chairman of 
Woodrow Wilson’s War Industries Board, now 
a national-defense consultant to the Roose- 
velt administration. 

In an exclusive interview with the Wall 
Street Journal, Mr. Baruch pointed out that 
Germany, not the United States, would be 
“on the spot” economically if Germany were 
to win control of the European Continent. 

“What will she do? Where can she sell her 
products or those of the countries she has 
conquered?” the veteran of another all-out 
war asked the reporter. 

The United States market will be cut off 
from European countries that formerly sold 
here, according to Mr. Baruch. Under proper 
economic policy the United States should be 
able to drive Germany out of any desired 
neutral market, he believes. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED STATES 


According to Mr. Baruch this country must: 

(1) Maintain a low-price structure 
throughout this war. 

(2) Develop quality and economy in mass- 
production industries. 

(3) Build military defenses. 

Fears concerning Germany's economic 
prowess and cheap labor are exaggerated, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baruch. 


I am sorry the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER] is not now pres- 
ent, because I know he has views quite 
to the contrary, but listen to what Mr, 
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Baruch says, and then decide which view 
to follow. 

The quotation continues: 

He cited evidence he had just received 
from a large American company that owns 
a factory in a leading industrial city in 
Germany. (He named the city, but sug- 
gested the name be omitted.) The parent 


American company has received a report 


from the German factory, Mr. Baruch as- 
serted, that shows conclusively that despite 
low wages and long hours, with the German 
mark at 37 cents, the American plant is 
turning out the same products more 
cheaply. 

“Oh, they can make gimcracks where we 
don't make them.“ Mr. Baruch remarked, 
“but there is no reason why we can't under- 
sell them in important mass-production 
products provided we maintain a low price 
structure." 

IMPORTANCE OF LOW PRICES 

He stressed the importance of this. A 
price rise now would have to be liquidated 
in the post-war period, and that would 
throw this country off balance and place it 
in an unfavorable position to wage economic 
war, he pointed out. But if prices here are 
held down, Germany will be faced with the 
huge unemployment and economic problem 
after the war, he believes. 


I call that to the attention of those 
who are saying that Germany will put 
us out of business economically. 

Are they going to take the word of 
some crack-pot economist who is travel- 
ing around the country wanting to get 
us into war or are they going to take the 
word of a man of experience, the word of 
Mr. Baruch, who has spent a great deal 
of time in Europe, who has studied Eu- 
ropean economic systems, who knows 
something about their financial set-up, 
and, in general, probably knows more 
about Europe than does any Member of 
this body. 

Listen to this: 


„Won't that mean that Germany will be 
forced to attack us?“ Mr. Baruch was 
asked. 

“Let em come,” he replied. Mr. Baruch 
emphasized that he is not one of those who 
have been complacent about Germany over 
the past many years. Like Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Baruch can point to the 
fact that he has been trying to awaken 
public opinion ever since 1935 to the rise 
of Nazi military power and to the need 
for preparedness. 

Mr. Baruch's comments followed a dis- 
cussion of his book, American Industry in 
the War, which has just been issued by 
Prentice Hall, Inc. The book is a reprint 
of the report of the old War Industries 
Board, together with Mr. Baruch’s own pro- 
gram for total mobilization of the Nation 
as presented to the War Policies Commis- 
sion in 1931. It also contains material on 
priorities and price fixing. 


I desire now to quote from Mr. George 
Peek. He was asked this question: 


Question. Can Hitler impoverish America? 
Can he cause an economic collapse in this 
country by stifling our foreign trade, cutting 
off our markets, and denying us access to 
the vital materials we need? 


That was the question asked by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. 


Can his slave labor, his barter system, his 
goldless economy invade us where his panzer 
divisions cannot? 

Assertions that Hitler could do these 
things are made by the war interventionists, 
including Mr. Wendell Willkie, in a recent 
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statement. What do you think of those as- 
sertions in general? 


Mr. Peek was asked to answer that 
question. His answer was this: 


Hitler cannot impoverish America by 
stifling our foreign trade, by cutting off either 
our markets or our sources of supply of vital 
materials. 


Who is Mr. Peek? Mr. Peek is a busi- 
nessman connected with one of the big 
industrial companies in the Middle West, 
a great student of economy, an adviser 
to different Presidents of the United 
States. He supported the Democratic 
Party, supported Mr. Roosevelt, and sup- 
ported Al Smith during the campaign in 
which he ran. 


To assume that he (Hitler) can is a coun- 
sel of unreasoning defeatism. But America 
can impoverish herself by spending her sub- 
stance on foreign wars. 

One of the bly convincing argu- 
ments put forth by many well-meaning peo- 
ple, as well as by the interventionists, is 
that although a victorious Germany might 
find it impossible to invade this country, she 
could destroy our world trade and force us 
to trade according to her wishes and on her 
own terms. 

Now comes Mr. Willkie citing this argu- 
ment as part of the interventionist campaign 
to take this country into war. He does not 
advance a single reason— 


Says Mr. Peek 


why his views should be taken seriously 
on account of any special knowledge or ex- 
perience in the field of trade—foreign or 
domestic. He advances no new points. 
Rather, he seems to appear as just another 
advocate, this time on economic grounds, of 
the interventionists' campaign—a campaign 
to involve our country in a foreign war. 


Then this question was answered by 
Mr. Peek: 


Your statement may be perfectly true, but 
I think it must be substantiated. You say 
that the arguments of the war intervention- 
ists are based on a false theory of trade. 
Now if Hitler were to control a large part 
of the rest of the world, would he not be in a 
position to dictate terms to us? Why is that 
a false theory of trade? 


That is what you have repeatedly heard 
on the floor of the Senate. You have 
heard people rise and try to inflame the 
passions of even Members of the Senate 
by saying that. 

The answer given by Mr. Peek is as 
follows: 


My reply to their argument has been that 
we hold the answer largely in our own hands. 
The same argument could be advanced with 
respect to Great Britain or other nations. 
My reply would be the same. Competition is 
the life of trade and is always a threat in 
private business, no matter from whom it 
comes. So it is with nations. 

Political control is one thing—economic 
necessity quite another. Now let us get this 
straight. There is no difference in principle 
between foreign and domestic trade, except 
as restrictions have been imposed upon the 
entry of goods and the transfer of funds be- 
tween countries. The war interventionists’ 
theory is that one party to a transaction 
could dictate all the terms and conditions of 
the trade between two or more parties. How 
false! Every man, woman, and child knows 
better if he will think but for a moment. It 
takes two parties to complete a trade. The 
necessities and the desires of each are basic. 
To assume that one may dictate all the terms 
and conditions is assuming something which 
is not so, Therefore, their case rests on a 
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false premise and should be dismissed. As to 
Hitler’s ability to dictate terms of trade to 
us in the event of a victory—no—that is 
where economic necessity comes into play. 
For example: 

In 1933 and 1934 we demonstrated that we 
could trade with other nations to our mu- 
tual advantage. Indeed, we made some de- 
sirable deals—mutually agreeable ones with 
France, Spain, and Italy—but the adminis- 
tration refused to continue to trade. The 
reason given was that to do so would interfere 
with our trade-agreement policy, which was 
one of international altruism toward every 
country in the world save one. The real rea- 
son, however, was more obscure. In the case 
of Germany, notwithstanding that her two 
great necessities were understood to be easier 
access to raw materials and larger markets 
for her manufactured products, we denied 
her both, beginning as far back as 1934. The 
reasons were social and political. Vice Presi- 
dent WALLACE now says (address, Foreign 
Policy Association, April 8, 1941) “The next 
Peace must give the * * * aggressor na- 
tions the opportunity to buy raw materials 
and sell manufactured goods without dis- 
crimination." If the President, Mr. Hull, 
Mr. Wallace, and the other new dealers had 
recognized Germany’s legitimate necessities 
in 1934 and since, instead of declining to 
trade with her, they might have made a real 
contribution toward world peace and might 
have checked the rapid rise of nazi-ism and 
thus avoided the danger of American par- 
ticipation in this war. 

Desirable opportunities to trade were re- 
jected, also, for one reason or another, with 
England, Japan, Italy, and other nations. 
In 1939 we revised this position somewhat 
when we made an agreement with England to 
exchange cotton for rubber. No change in 
basic policy, however, is indicated by this 
isolated incident, as the President made clear 
in his message to Congress last January. 

Question. Accepting your statement that it 
takes two parties to make a trade, what ad- 
vantages would we have to use against Ger- 
many’s increased bargaining power? You 
have shown that grave errors were made and 
it would have been possible to make desirable 
trades. But under German control of 
Europe and other areas, won't the conditions 
be so different that former rules will not 
apply? 

Answer. First and foremost in importance 
is our great market. We have the greatest 
consuming power in the world. Our pur- 
chases from foreign countries support a large 
part of the economy of many of them. For 
example: 

Latin America produces 90 percent of all 
the coffee; we consume half of it. Europe, 
too, depends upon Latin America for her 
supply—about the same quantity as ours— 
although she has 4 times our population. 

The Malay States, the Dutch East Indies, 
and small neighboring countries produce 
nearly 95 percent of the rubber and, includ- 
ing China, 60 percent of the tin. We use 
half of the rubber and 40 percent of the 
world’s production of tin. 

Japan produces nearly 90 percent of the 
silk; we buy 90 percent of her exports. 

These are examples of the dependency of 
foreign nations upon our market. Others 
may be cited, 1 e., jute from India, diamonds 
and gold from South Africa, tea from south- 
eastern Asia, etc. 

The economy of such nations does not shift 
with the flag of the overlord. It relies upon 
our markets. It does not change with super- 
political control. 

A careful canvass of the world’s mineral 
production discloses that the non-American 
nations of the world are more dependent 
upon the Western Hemisphere than it is 
dependent upon them. 

As an example of the dependency of other 
countries upon our markets, let us consider 
a few items: 
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In the case of rubber, in 1929, we imported 
528,602 tons at an average price of of 20.5 
cents per pound; we paid foreign countries 
for it $247,420,000. By 1932 our imports had 
dropped to 393,731 tons and the price to 3.4 
cents; we paid $34,273,000. By 1937 we had 
increased our imports to 592,528 tons and 
the price had risen to 19.4 cents—a total of 
$252,859,000. The last 2 years show a greatly 
increased tonnage on account of our policy 
of storing up rubber. 

In the case of tin the story is similar. 
In 1929 we imported 195,165,000 pounds at 
45.19 cents, or $91,839,000; in 1932 we im- 
ported 77,995,000 pounds at 22.01 cents, or 
$16,474,000; in 1987 our imports amounted 
to 197,377,000 pounds at 5424 cents, or 
$104,285,000. 

This merely shows the necessity and desir- 
ability of an active American market for the 
products of foreign lands. 

Then comes the question of technological 
development and the use of substitutes. 
Great progress has been made in this field 
in recent years. 

The development of synthetic rubber has 
progressed to a point where we may say that, 
if necessary, we are no longer dependent 
upon the Eastern Hemisphere. Within a 
very few years we could produce our own 
rubber, as Germany has done. A number 
of our most important concerns are active in 
this field. 

The same thing may be said of silk—wit- 
ness the great development of rayon, and now 
nylon. 

We ere now preparing to smelt a vonsider- 
able portion of our tin requirements in the 
United States from ore coming from Latin 
America. In addition, important substitutes 
have been developed from plastics and other 
materials, replacing tin. 

This hemisphere can supply our manga- 
nese and potash—the former through the 
development of machinery and processes of 
refining low-grade ores here and in Cuba, 
and the latter through the development of 
our own mines. 

These are examples only. There is great 
progress in other fields. 

Trade is a fleeting thing. Conditions and 
methods change, demand and sources of sup- 
piy with them. For example, we have seen 
England abandon the practice of a century 
as the leading advocate of free trade and the 
gold standard, and for a decade follow a new 
policy of tariffs, trade agreements between 
nations, and managed currency. I do not say 
that this is or is not the best way to conduct 
trade between nations, but the point is that 
that is the way world trade has been trending 
for more than a decade. We are the only 
important Nation attempting to ignore this 
fact. 

My view is that we must recognize the fact 
that we cannot prescribe the rules and regula- 
tions for all the world. Rather, if we are 
going to engage in trade with other nations, 
we should use our strategic advantages to 
negotiate country by country in our own 
interest. 

We should, of course, keep ourselves in a 
position to join with other nations in im- 
proving methods of trading if and when the 
time comes that the rest of the world is 
ready to consider a change. But, in the 
meantime, we should refrain from piaying 
Santa Claus and from opening our markets 
recklessly to nearly all the world and so 
exposing our national economy to influences 
from abroad over which we have no control. 
Our need is for more defense of our internal 
economy—not less. We must stop ietting 
foreign prices determine ou” domestic prices. 

Question. What do you mean by foreign 
prices determining domestic prices? 

Answer. World price very largely determines 
the domestic price of every crop of which 
we export a surplus. This price applies to 
the whole of the crop, whether consumed at 
home or exported, however much this burden 
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is lessened by Government hand-outs. In- 
dustrial tariffs can and do protect prices of 
articles for which crop is exchanged. The 
fair exchange value of the crop is thus re- 
duced in proportion to the protection af- 
forded industry. Therefore, the protective 
principle usually operates for the benefit of 
industry and to the detriment of agriculture. 

This problem is as old as our history. 
Alexander Hamilton recognized it and in his 
famous Report on Manufactures, written in 
1790, after urging a policy of tariff protec- 
tion for industry, observed that the day 
might come when it would be necessary to 
give agriculture an equivalent. He pro- 
posed at some future time to offset by sub- 
sidy or otherwise the farmer’s disadvantage 
of having to buy in a protected market while 
having to sell in an unprotected world mar- 
ket at world prices. 

Notwithstanding the millions and billions 
that have been appropriated for agriculture 
in the last few years, the basic fault re- 
mains—while we pay our farmers not to pro- 
duce, we encouragé foreign farmers to pro- 
duce, not only for foreign markets which we 
formerly supplied, but for our markets, by 
making it easier to import. Such a policy 
cannot be permanent. Its duration will be 
immeasurably shortened by the vast expendi- 
tures we must make for our national-defense 


program. 

Question. If Germany, producing with 
slave labor, can offer better prices to South 
America, how could we be able to compete? 

Answer. That is a trick question. It must 
be remembered that Germany, and England, 
too, had a substantial representation in 
South America before the war in 1914. There 
is nothing new about competition with them 
except in degree. There are many consid- 
erations besides price. Design and adapta- 
bility of products to do the work desired; 
terms, delivery dates; personal equation be- 
tween buyer and seller and numerous other 
things. Frequently we hear the phrase, 
“Quality is remembered long after price is 
forgotten.” If price were the sole measuring 
stick the manufacturer with the lowest price 
would be selling all the goods, be they auto- 
mobiles or what. Competition would die, 
monopoly would succeed it and higher prices 
might then result. 

The answer lies in mutuality of interest be- 
tween countries so long as governments con- 
trol the foreign trade of their nationals. 
Under these circumstances there is only one 
intelligent procedure and that is to recog- 
nize the conditions under which trade is 
conducted between nations and. negotiate 
country by country for the terms and con- 
ditions under which goods may be exchanged 
satisfactorily. Each country must recognize 
frankly the needs of the other. 

Other things being equal, free labor can 
outproduce slave labor. We made our great- 
est progress after we abolished slavery—slave 
labor produces little buying power. We must 
keep in mind always that American wage 
levels support our higher American standards 
of living. They protect the American workers 
on our farms and in our factories against 
the lower standards not only of the forced 
labor of the Axis Powers and Russia but of 
the lower-paid labor of the Argentine Indian 
and the Chinese coolie and the cheaper labor 
everywhere outside the United States of 
America. The difference is one only of de- 
gree. Our wage levels must be insulated 
against the competition of a world turned 
upside down. 

Perhaps this is not a complete answer but 
it is difficult to give a complete answer to a 
trick question. 

Question. In the early part of this inter- 
view you referred to the arguments of the war 
interventionists as stemming from the self- 
interest of a few. To whom did you refer? 

Answer. In the first place, I referred to the 
approximately 20 percent shown by the Gal- 
lup poll of the people constituting the inter- 
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ventionists. More specifically, I referred to 
those who profit from international trade— 
the international bankers, ocean transporta- 
tion companies, marine insurance companies, 
importers, etc—as distinguished from the 
industrialists who do some foreign business 
incidental to their domestic business. All of 
the latter group must realize that if com- 
pelled to choo-e between a prosperous Ameri- 
can market and one periodically shot to pieces 
by foreign events, they must choose the Amer- 
ican markets. 

Many ‘mer‘cans will recall that Mr. James 
P. Warburg, of New York, wrote two books in 
1936 opposing President Roosevelt’s reelec- 
tion. He supported Alfred Landon, but after 
Governor Landon made his St. Paul speech, 
in which he ock a stand for protection of 
the American market and for real Yankee 
trading, Mr. Warburg wrote a letter to Sec- 
retary Hull saying that in view of Mr. Lan- 
don’s position he would have to support the 
Democratic ticket. He is now one of our lead- 
ing interventionists. This is queer company 
for the New Dealers, who were going to drive 
the money chang from the temple. 

Question. Can you sum up in a few words 
what you think our policy should be and what 
the question boils down to? 

Answer. I think that all our foreign poli- 
cies—political and economic—should be re- 
lated definitely to our American needs and 
ideals, with he objective of protecting and 
perpetuating the ic. m of government and the 
economic policies which have made our coun- 
try great. Our aim should be to make pos- 
sible to all Americans the fullest benefits of 
our form of government as granted by our 
Constitution and he Bill of Rights. The first 
requisite to this aim is knowledge based on 
reliable and comprehensive information, so 
that we may know what the problems are and 
consider them fairly. The second is a reali- 
zation of the principle that foreign policies— 
whether political or economic—must not be 
permitted to destroy or impair either our 
form of government or our standards of living. 

The question boils down to this: Shall we 
take advantage of our position of geographic 
and economic security and contribute to world 
peace and prosperity by developing our own 
country and by attending to our own affairs, 
or shall we toss our Nation into a common 
pool in the management of which ours will 
be only one voice and that not the control- 
ling one? Shall we dilute our Nation's 
strength with the world’s weakness? 


On this subject of doing business with 
Hitler, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and particularly of the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], to 
an article by Samuel Crowther entitled 
“We Don’t Have to Do Business With 
Hitler.” It is a review of Douglas Miller’s 
book, You Can’t Do Business With Hitler. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brown in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Brooks Connally 
Aiken Brown Danaher 
Andrews Bunker Davis 
Austin Burton Downey 
Bailey Butler Doxey 
Ball Byrd Ellender 
Bankhead Capper George 
Barbour Caraway Gerry 
Barkley Chandler Gillette 
Bilbo Chavez Glass 
Brewster Clark, Idaho Green 
Bridges Clark, Mo, Guffey 


Gurney Maloney Stewart 
Hatch Maybank Taft 

Herring Mead Thomas, Idaho 
Hill Murdock Thomas, Okla, 
Holman Murray Thomas, Utah 
Hughes Norris Tobey 
Johnson, Calif. Nye Truman 
Johnson, Colo. O Daniel Tunnell 
Kilgore O’Mahoney Tydings 

La Follette Overton Vandenberg 
Langer Pepper Van Nuys 
Lee Radcliffe Waligren 
Lodge Rosier Walsh 

Lucas Russell Wheeler 
McCarran Schwartz White 
McFarland Shipstead Wiley 
McKellar Smathers Willis 
McNary Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
something which has just come to my 
notice. It is something about which I 
think every Member of the Senate should 
know, regardless of the side of this con- 
troversy he ison. I read: 


TROOPS BARRED FROM OFFICES OF AMERICA FIRST 


Denver, November 8.—Following classifi- 
cation of America First Committee head- 
quarters here as “out of bounds” for 
10,000 soldiers stationed at Lowry Field, the 
American Air Corps Technical School, Col. 
Early E. W. Duncan, commandant, said today 
churches whose pastors “preach against true 
Americanism” also would be placed in the 
“taboo” class. ‘ 


Think of it, in the United States, Colo- 
nel Duncan saying to soldiers that they 
cannot attend a church unless the 
preacher or the priest preaches what he 
wants them to preach. Is that Amer- 
icanism? 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the Senator 
read that sentence again? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Following classification of America First 
Committee headquarters here as “out of 
bounds" for 10,000 soldiers stationed at 
Lowry Field, the Army Air Corps Technical 
School, Col. Early E. W. Duncan, comman- 
dant, said today churches whose pastors 
“preach against true Americanism” also 
wouid be placed in the “taboo’ class. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLaRK!] whether this 
Colonel Duncan is the same man who, 
after the World War, was charged with 
excessive and seyere and unwarranted 
conduct in his relations with and treat- 
ment of the National Guard? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; that was 
Col. Duncan Major. This man is appar- 
ently even more extravagant and intol- 
erant in his attitude than was Col. Dun- 
can Major, who was more or less forcibly 
retired some years later, as I recall, 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator recalls that 
we had hearings for weeks on complaints 
of National Guard officers of the dicta- 
torial and martinet attitude toward the 
National Guard of Col. Duncan Major. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I recall Col. 
Duncan Major very well, and there is no 
doubt about the testimony to which the 
Senator from Massachusetts refers; but 
I think that not even Col, Duncan Major 
ever attempted any such thing as this, 
trying to set up a censorship over 
churches, and telling men that when they 
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were off duty on pass they would not 
have a right to go into the meeting place 
of any public organization expressing any 
public opinion on any subject to which 
they might see fit to go. Isay that is the 
most outrageous thing that has ever 
taken place in the military history of the 
United States, and that this Colonel 
Duncan should be tried by a general court 
martial and drummed out of the Army. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
The article proceeds: 

Colonel Duncan also prohibited the pos- 
session on the Army reservation of any lit- 
erature issued by the America First Com- 
mittee. 

I am opposed to anything likely to bring 
about a division of national effort in times 
like these. My Commander in Chief is the 
President, and I do not believe he is in accord 
with the views of the America First Com- 
mittee.” 


So, because the President of the United 
States may or may not be in accord with 
the views of the America First Commit- 
tee, this self-appointed dictator of what 
public opinion should be in America is 
going to see to it that any literature or 
any statement of any kind which does 
not agree with the views of the President 
of the United States cannot come into 
the possession of any soldier. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator understand that this Colonel 
Duncan, whoever he is—I never heard of 
him before— is going to arrogate to him- 
self the power to compel preachers or 
priests or rabbis or other ministers of the 
Gospel to write cut their sermons in ad- 
vance and submit them to him so that 
he can give his imperial approval to 
them, or else tell his soldiers that they 
are not permitted under the regulations 
of the United States Army to attend 
services of which this fellow does not 
approve? 

Mr. WHEELER. I continue to read 
from the article: 

Workers of the local branch of the America 
First Committee said military policemen had 
been visiting their headquarters frequently 
to see that Duncan’s orders were being 
obeyed. 


Let me say that one of the members 
of the America First Committee in Den- 
ver, Colo., happens to be a bishop of the 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. According to that doc- 
trine which the colonel is promulgating, 
because the President is an Episco- 
palian, any one who teaches any other 
religion that seeks peace ought to be 
barred from living in the camp? 

Mr. WHEELER. Why, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me it is 
most intolerable or unsound for an 
Army officer to attempt to talk to his 
men in any such intolerant manner. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
have traveled all over the country. At 
meetings Catholic priests have intro- 
duced me. I have spoken from the 
same platform from which an arch- 
bishop of the Catholic Church spoke. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Methodist bishops have spoken on the 
same platform that I have spoken on. 
Episcopalian ministers have spoken 


from the same platform. Preachers of 


all denominations, from one end of the 
country to the other, who belong to the 
America First Committee, have spoken 
on the same platform from which I have 
spoken. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Colonel go co 
far in that statement as to attempt to 
forbid the boys to pray for peace? 

Mr. WHEELER. [ will read what the 
article says further: 


Arthur Brooks, Colorado, chairman of the 
America First Committee, said some sol- 
diers had “dropped in“ at the committee's 
headquarters to “express strong sympathy 
with the organization’s efforts to keep the 
country out of another foreign war,“ but 
that the committee had made no effort to 
propagandize the armed forces. 

“We prefer not to embarrass them or the 
committee,” he said. 


FAILS TO DETAIL INSTANCES 


Duncan said his intelligence division had 
found examples of America First Commit- 
tee and. church workers inciting antiwar 
sentiment among his soldiers. He refused 
to detail instances or specify individuag. 
He had no objection to soldiers attending 
churches of their faith, he continued, but 
would not have them subjected to “thoughts 
and ideas harmful to morale.” 

“I will extend the out-of-bounds area to 
churches where I am convinced the pastor 
continues to preach against true Ameri- 
canism by opposing the definite policy of 
the Nation,” he said. “It is my sincere hope 
that it will not be necessary to take such 
drastic action. But 1 want to make very 
plain that if I feel such action will better 
serve the Army, I will not hesitate to take 
it.” 

CLERGYMEN PUZZLED 

He said that “several pastors who had 
seemed isolationist have changed their 
views recently” and, therefore, there prob- 
ably would be no necessity of declaring any 
church out of bounds. 

Prominent clergymen and laymen said 
they knew of no pastors who have taken 
strong stands against “the definite policy 
of the Nation.” They professed to be puz- 
zled by Duncan's statement. 

Returning to the America First Commit- 
tee, Duncan said his intelligence service 
had reported that some soldiers were fre- 
quenting its headquarters. 

“I didn’t like the way things were going,” 
he said. “I consider the committee a politi- 
cal organization more than anything else.” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Could there be 
any more dramatic demonstration of the 
argument which has been presented 
here again and again against the propo- 
sition that modern war has become 
such a destructive force that it requires 
such a complete regimentation of the en- 
tire economy that you never in all the 
world can obtain your announced objec- 
tives, no matter how high sounding they 
may be? And could there be any more 
dramatic prevision into the future, if the 
Congress of the United States breaches 
the Neutrality Act, that instead of 
achieving the “four freedoms” elsewhere 
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in the world we are going to lose all the 
freedoms here at home? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin very much for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the America First is 
called a political organization. Has not 
a soldier a right to attend a Democratic 
rally? Does he not have a right to at- 
tend a Republican rally? Has he not a 
right to attend a meeting at which a 
Senator of the United States is speaking? 
Simply because of the fact that I am 
opposed to the views of the administra- 
tion in taking this country down the 
road to war, are soldiers in the Army to 
be forbidden to come into the galleries of 
the Senate and listen to what I say? 
What are we coming to? You men who 
follow blindly the administration’s pol- 
icy, and under the whip and the lash are 
going to take this country to war, are 
going to take it to hell. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
well recalls that in the last few weeks 
there have been radio addresses made 
by some of the most eminent clergymen 
in the United States, Catholic and 
Protestant. I recall just a week or so ago 
listening to a very eloquent speech de- 
livered over the radio by Archbishop 
Beckman, of Dubuque; also one by Bishop 
Shaughnessy, of Seattle; and one by Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, an eminent clergy- 
man, whose papers have more subscribers 
among clergymen of all faiths than all 
the other religious papers of the United 
States combined, all speaking against the 
entrance of the United States into war, 
all speaking against the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act as being the precursor of 
our entrance into the war. 

According to the theory of this little 
pinhead, Colonel Duncan, who arrogates 
to himself the powers of censorship, in 
violation of the Constitution cf the 
United States, and the statutes of the 
United States, and the Army regulations 
themselves, it will require the taking of 
only another step to prescribe that men 
under his command should not be per- 
mitted to listen on the radio to the ex- 
pression of any of these eminent clergy- 
men who do not happen to be in favor 
of taking the United States down the 
path of war. And only one step further 
would be a proscription on his part mak- 
ing it a military offense for the men 
under his command to read a newspaper 
or a magazine or any other piece of 
literature containing an article by any 
of these eminent divines, or of any emi- 
nent statesman in this country who is 
opposed to sending the Nation into the 
shambles. 

It seems to me that this is perhaps 
as dangerous a thing as ever happened 
in the whole history of the United States 
from a military standpoint. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri very much. 

I have before me a poll taken of the 
Catholic clergy of this country. It shows 
91 percent opposed to involvement in war. 
Are they to expect that the men who be- 
long to their church cannot go to church 
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because they, the clergy, are opposed to 
war? I scarcely know of a Methodist 
Episcopal preacher in this country who is 
not opposed to our entry into war. There 
may be a few, but I would venture the 
assertion that 95 percent of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal clergy of this country are 
opposed to our entry into war. Are men 
of that faith to be denied the opportunity 
of attending their churches and hearing 
prayers on the part of their pastors 
against war or sermons against war? I 
know only a few Presbyterians, Luther- 
ans, or members of any other denomina- 
tion in this country, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Episcopalians, who are not 
opposed to getting into this war: Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians are 
among the leaders in trying to keep this 
country out of war. 

In a poll of the Catholic clergy 91 per- 
cent are opposed to involvement n war. 

In a poll of every adult in Neosho, Mo., 
69.9 percent are opposed to involvement 
in war. 

In a poll of his district by Representa- 
tive HAMILTON FIs, of New York, 90 per- 
cent are opposed to war. 

In a poll.of his district by Representa- 
tive Harry Sautuorr, of Wisconsin, 94.2 
percent are opposed to war. 

In a poll of daily newspapers in the 
United States by Editor and Publisher, 
70.7 percent are opposed to war. J 

What is Editor and Publisher? Edi- 
tor and Publisher is a newspaperman’s 
newspaper. 

In a poll of every tenth voter in New 
York State, by New York Daily News, 
70.5 percent are opposed to war. 

In.a poll of every tenth voter in Illinois, 
by the Chicago Tribune. 80.79 percent are 
opposed to war. 

In a poll of his district by Representa- 
tive Paul. SHAFER, of Michigan, 93.1 per- 
cent are opposed to war. 

In a poll of his district by Representa- 
tive KNUTE HIEL, of Washington, 85-2 per- 
cent are opposed to war. 

In a poll of his district by Representa- 
tive Lewis D. Tutt, of Wisconsin, 92.57 
percent are opposed to war. 

In a poll by the Indianapolis News 95 
percent are opposed to war. 

In a poll by the Kokomo (Ind.) Trib- 
une 95.6 percent are opposed to war. 

In a Nation-wide poll of women by the 
National Committee to Keep the United 
States out of War 94.9 percent are op- 
posed to war. Those are the women of 
the United States, the mothers whose 
sons would be taken. 

In a national poll under the sampling 
system, by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins and 
a distinguished group of educators and 
clergymen, 79.7 percent are opposed to 
war. 

In a poll of the adult residents of 
Boulevard Gardens, a private housing de- 
velopment of 960 families, at Woodside, 
Long Island; 89.3 percent are opposed to 
war. 

In a poll of Who’s Who, 57.2 percent 
are opposed to war. 

In the Gallup poll, released August 16, 
83 percent are opposed to war. 

- Every single poll that has been taken 
in the United States by any group shows 
that the overwhelming sentiment in this 
country is opposed to war. Some Sen- 
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ator may say to me, “My people want to 
go to war.” I say to him, “If you think 
they want to go to war, you do not know 
what the people of your community are 
thinking.” 

The mothers and fathers of this coun- 
try want no war. They are being led 
down the road to war by deceit, and 
through devices which are offered to 
them with the statement that they would 
keep us out of war.: No President of 
the United States dares to take this coun- 
try into war when 75 or 80 percent. of 
the people of the country are opposed to 
it. I dare any President to take us to 
war when 75 or 80 percent of the people 
of the country are opposed to war. I 
challenge Members of the Senate to vote- 
for war if they wish to do so. But do 
not try to lead this country into war by 
deceit. You know, and I know, that 
voting to send chips into war zones means 
war. We cannot get away from it. You 
know, and I know, that when we send 
ships into the war zones, and give orders 
to shoot first, it means that we are in 
war, contrary to the votes of the people 
of the United States. Any Senator may 
vote to take us into war if he so desires, 
but when he does so he is voting against 
every single poll that has been taken of- 
the clergy of the country, every single 
poll that has been taken of the mothers 


of the country, and every single poll that. 
has been taken of everybody else. 


We talk about unity. Only 20 percent 
of the people of the country want to go 
to war. Twenty percent of the people 
of the United States did not want to 
leave Britain. They wanted to remain 
under the British Empire. Twenty per- 
cent of them were Tories then, just as 
20 percent of them are Tories today, and 
want to go to war. 

Thank Ged, my folks were not Tories. 
Thank God, they were willing to spill 
their blood all up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard in order that you and I, their 
posterity, might have a free government 
in the United States, in order that you. 
and I might have a government o. three. 
independent branches, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial. But what 
are we doing today? In the words of the 
Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Norris], we 
are turning it over to the executive 
branch to say whether or not we shall 
go to war. It is said that we are already 
at war and that the shooting has started. 
By whose authority? Read what the de- 
partments themselves say as to the eco- 
nomic consequences of this war. What 
does it mean? : 

It is said that Hitler is coming over 
here to attack us. Is there any logic or 
reason in such a statement or is it the 
result of the hysteria and fear being 
preached into our ears? 

It is time for sober, honest thinking. 
This Nation faces a crisis; but the crisis 
it faces is a crisis from within. It is a 
crisis that calls upon men to stand up 
and be Americans; to stand up and be 
for America first; to stand up and make 
it fashionable, not to bundle for Britain 
but to bundle for the man across the 
railroad tracks; to stand up for the pres- 
ervation of constitutional government in 
this great Nation of ours. 

I shall ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article by Samuel Crowther 
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reviewing Douglas Miller’s book, You 
Can’t Do Business with Hitler. Samuel 
Crowther is known to every Member of 
the Senate as one of the great writers 
and economists of the country. On the 
other hand we have a little fellow by the 
name of Douglas Miller, who occupied an 
insignificant post in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice of his Government, writing one of the 
most unconscionable and silly books that 
has ever been placed on the market in 
the United States. It has been given the 
widest publicity. The author himself is 
out preaching from one end of the coun- 
try to the other that we ought to go to 
war. 


What does Mr. Crowther say? 


This is an extraordinarily dishonest book, 
in that the author purports to write of Nazi 
business methods from first-hand experience 
as a commercial attaché at Berlin, 1925-39, 
but almost nothing in his book is drawn from 
experience except a few trivial and well- 
known incidents. Instead, most of the book 
has to do with events after 1939, and it is 
almost wholly a rewrite of the regular anti- 
Nazi propaganda. It is only slightly factual, 
and most of these “facts” are wrong. The 
book bears every evidence of having been 
written by a propagandist and planted on 
the supposed author, who is an assistant pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of 
Denver. It would be interesting to trace 
this book to its origin. 

The theme is now standard—Hitler will en- 
compass the earth, encircle the United States, 
and crush our foreign trade. That will crush 
us. Therefore we must, as a plain matter of 
self-preservation, go out and defeat Hitler 
and then reorganize the world with the 
money we are supposed to have and get the 
trade we so desperately need—even if we pay 
both ends of it—and keep the world pros- 
perous and peaceful. In other words, the 
book attempts to appeal to business people 
whose concepts are too low to grasp the 
“four freedoms'—that defeating Hitler is just 
good business because Nazi ethics are bad for 
business. 


But he'll have to do business with us— 


This author says: 
The whole approach is juvenile. 


Of course, it is juvenile, to any think- 
ing man. A moment ago, when some 
Senators now present were not in the 
Chamber, I read excerpts, not from an 
article by Samuel Crowther, but from a 
statement by Bernard Baruch, as re- 
ported in the Wall Street Journal. Com- 
pare Bernard Baruch and Douglas Mil- 
ler. What has Bernard Baruch said, and 
who in this country knows more about 
European economics, whether we believe 
-in him or not? 

What did he say? He said: 


Hitler will be on the spot, not the United 
States. 


In the past and over the years who 
has consistently helped the Democratic 
Party more than has Mr. Baruch? Is 
he a Nazi? Is he anti-Semitic? Does he 
hate Mr. Roosevelt? He is one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advisers? 

Will Senators listen to cheap propa- 
ganda? Will they be frightened by 
Bishop Hobson, who tells us that we must 
tell the mothers of America that women 
are being raped and that American 
women will be raped by the terrible Ger- 
mans? Nonsense! 
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Mr. Crowther continues: 


The whole approach is juvenile. For in- 
stance, the author complains that Germany 
aims to be self-sufficient, which means a min- 
imum of imports, while talking of Nazi plans 
to capture world trade, which, of course, 
means a maximum of imports and is wholly 
incompatible with self-sufficiency. He has a 
notion that a defeated Hitler will restore the 
British economy to the pre-1910 basis, with 
never a notion that the world has changed. 
He points to two-thirds of our trade being 
with the British Empire and seems to have 
the impression that this trade is with the 
British Isles, when, in fact, it is largely with 
Canada and Malaya He also thinks that our 
foodstuffs and cotton exports can be revived 
by demolishing Hitler. Our foodstuffs went 
out of the market long ago, while the A A A. 
killed our cotton exports hy holding our 
cotton above the world price. But the 
curious point is that he does not compre- 
hend that what we buy from the world is 
more important to the world’s economy than 
what we sell to the world is to our economy. 
So, if Hitler should control the world, we 
would not have to do business with him, 
but he would have to do business with us. 
The conclusions of the book are wholly 
maudlin. 


Wholly asinine, I might add, for any 
thinking American, for any thinking 
Member of the United States Senate. 
Yet the book is being given the widest 
publicity. By whom? By those who 
want to get this country into war. 

I ask that the entire article by Samuel 
Crowther be printed in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


{Reprinted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 18, 1941] 
“We Don't Have To” 
(Samuel Crowther reviews Douglas Miller's 
book You Can't Do Business With Hitler) 


This is an extraordinarily dishonest book, 
in that the author purports to write of Nazi 
business methods from first-hand experience 
as u commercial attaché at Berlin, 1925-39, 
but almost nothing in his book is drawn from 
experience except a few trivial and well- 
known incidents. Instead, most of the book 
has to do with events after 1939, and it is 
almost wholly a rewrite of the regular anti- 
Nazi propaganda. It is only slightly factual, 
and most of these “facts” are wrong. The 
book bears every evidence of having been 
written by a propagandist and planted on 
the supposed author, who is an assistant pro- 
fessor in economics in the University of Den- 
ver. It would be interesting to trace this 
book to its origin. 

The heme is now standard. Hitler will 
encompass the earth, encircle the United 
States, and crush our foreign trade. That 
will crush us. Therefore we must, as a plain 
matter of self-preservation, go out and de- 
feat Hitler and then reorganize the world 
with the money we are supposed tc have and 
get the trade we so desperately need—even 
if we pay both ends of it—and keep the 
world prosperous and peaceful. In other 
words, the book attempts to appeal to busi- 
ness people whose concepts are too low to 
grasp the four freedoms—that defeating 
Hitler is just good business because Nazi 
ethics are bad for business. 


“BUT HE'LL HAVE TC DO BUSINESS WITH US” 

The whole approach is juvenile. For in- 
stance, the author complains that Germany 
aims to be- self-sufficient, which means a 
minimum of imports, while talking of Nazi 
plans to capture world trade, which, of course, 
means a maximum of imports and is wholiy 
inccmpatible with self-sufficiency. He has a 
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notion that a defeated Hitler will restore the 
British economy to the pre-1910 basis, with 
never a notion that the world has changed. 
He points to two-thirds of our trade being 
with the British Empire and seems to have 
the impression that this trade is with the 
British Isles, when, in fact, it is largely with 
Canada and Malaya. H^ also thinks that cur 
foodstuffs and cotton exports can be revived 
by demolishing Hitler. Our foodstuffs went 
out of the market long ago, while the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration killed our 
cotton exports by holding our cotton above 
the world price. But the curious point is 
that he does not comprehend that what we 
buy from the world is more important to the 
world’s economy than what we sell to the 
world is toour economy. So, if Hitler should 
control the world, we would not have to do 
business with him, but he would have to do 
business with us. The conclusions of the 
book are wholly maudlin. 

A good deal of the book could be written 
about any country—if one chose to take the 
slant. For instance (p. 67), “Lawyers in 
Germany have very largely ceased to func- 
tion as interpreters of the law, because, us I 
said earlier, courts are instructed to render 
decisions according ‘to healthy public opin- 
ion.” The African stuff is fantastic, the 
financial operations of post-war Germany are 
misstated—there is no mention that the 
President was an officer of a concern selling 
marks for speculation or that American bank- 
ers toured Germany to stir up borrowers. 
There is no mention of the events leading up 
to the moratorium or the standstill agree- 
ments, that the whole world put in exchange 
agreements after Britain went off gold in 
1931, nor the action of France in precipitating 
the credit anstalt collapse or that our bankers 
have gotten most of their short-term money 
out of Germany. 

There are some curious misconceptions. 
For instance, the author thinks our recipro- 
cal-trade agreements form a system and that 
the other party refrains from bilatcral agree- 
ments. In fact nearly every country with 
which we made sgreements also entered into 
bilateral agreements. And some, as Brazil, 
actually blocked our exchange and freed the 
British. The author is the first man who 
never understood that Hull, Sayre, and 
Grady played a great practical joke. Every- 
thing that could be done to us under the 
trade agreements has been done. Also he 
speaks of the vast store of gold owned by the 
Government. Nearly every dollar of that 
gold secures a gold certificate issued to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and taking that goid 
would be an utter breach of trust which 
would destroy what is left of our currency. 

The book is not unlike several that were 
published during the last war exposing the 
Kaiser’s world plans. This book differs from 
those in being more credulous and having a 
larger chamber of horrors. Considering the 
fact that most American corporations with 
property in Germany have long since charged 
it off, the terrible effects of confiscation are 
quite funny. It is also noteworthy that there 
is no mention of the fact that, although 
Russia i: 1933 had at least the intentions cf 
Germany today, our Government recognized 
her for trade purposes. 

The big point in my mind is who planted 
this book on this fresh-water college imbe- 
cile. And how did he get into the service 
and why did he leave it? 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS REVIEW 

Samuel Crowther, the writer of this review, 
possesses a long and distinguished record as 
an economist and an author. International- 
ly known, he served in the Balkans as news- 
paper correspondent in 1905, was New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent in England 
and Germany in the last World War and be- 
came special European correspondent for 
Collier’s magazine in 1923. 
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As an author he has to his credit innumer- 
able works on labor, trade, and economy. A 
few of them—as listed in Who's Who are as 
follows: 

Common Sense and Labour, 1920; The Book 
of Business, 1920; The First Million the Hard- 
est, 1922; Men and Rubber (with Harvey S. 
Firestone), 1926; The Presidency versus Hooy- 
er, 1928; Money, 1929; A Basis for Stability, 
1932; America Self-Contained, 1933; Why 
Quit Our Own (with George N. Peek), 1936. 

It is evident that Mr. Crowther is qualified 
to discuss comparative European and Ameri- 
can trade and business. 

As far as can be determined this is the first 
book Douglas Miller has had published on 
any subject. 

There is no record of the author in Who's 
Who nor is there any mention of his experi- 
ence or previous publications in a preface or 
foreword to his book. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the Senate for having taken 
so much time. If by inadvertence I 
have said anything during the course of 
this discussion from which anyone may 
take offense, I assure Members of the 
Senate it was not my intention to do so. 
I have spoken in the Senate a good many 
times upon a good many subjects, but 
never during my long service in the Sen- 
ate have I felt so deeply about any mat- 
ter as I do about the subject which con- 
fronts us today. I hope I am wrong in 
my conclusions. 

Let me add a personai word. I have 
prayed to my God to give me wisdom and 
foresight to guide my footsteps along the 
right line, that I may not do anything 
that would harm this great and power- 
ful country of ours, which I love with 
all my scul. Iam appealing to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I realize that my 
words may fall on deaf ears. There are 
no jobs that I can give; I have no pa- 
tronage; I cannot hold out any judge- 
ships to anyone. I have only the small 
power of my voice to speak from my soul 
to the Senate. 

I plead today with Members of the 
Senate as I have never before pleaded 
with them. I appeal to them as persons 
of understanding and intelligence, and in 
the name of Americanism, in the name 
of saving constitutional government, in 
the name of the mothers and fathers of 
this country. 

We must all make sacrifices—not 
sacrifices for war, but sacrifices for 
peace. All classes must make sacrifices. 
Labor must make sacrifices. Farmers 
must make them. Businessmen must 
make them. Every class of people on 
the face cf the continent must make 
them in order to preserve peace and 
constitutional government in the United 
States. I am convinced that if the Sen- 
ate iakes this step it will be taking a step 
which Senators will regret the rest of 
their lives. 

As God is my judge, I say to the Sen- 
ate, Do not doit. I ask Senators to vote 
according to their convictions. I ask 
them not to be swayed by whatever tem- 
porary hysteria may exist in their States. 
If they are swayed by any temporary 
hysteria which may exist in their States, 
what will happen to this country of ours? 
If Senators foliow every form of hysteria 
which from time to time sweeps across 
this country, our Nation will be through. 
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Senators are not sent here by their con- 
stituents merely to do the bidding of 
some administrator. Senators are sent 
here to serve as representatives of their 
constituents, not to be swayed by 
hysteria which temporarily may sweep 
over the country or over some of our 
States. Senators are sent here to pre- 
serve the Constitution of the United 
States; and the way to preserve it is to 
keep this country out of war. The way 
to preserve it is to stop spending and 
throwing billions upon billions of dollars 
down the rat holes. 

I again apologize to the Senate and 
ask it not to take offense at whatever I 
may have said that might possibly be 
considered a reflection upon anyone, for 
I can assure the Senate there was no 
intention on my part of doing so. I have 
nothing but affection for every Member 
of this body. I appreciate that everyone 
else has as much right to his views as 1 
have to mine. I do not object to Mem- 
bers of the Senate disagreeing with me; 
it would be a queer world if we did not 
disagree. However, I do resent the war- 
mongers who, by lies and deceit, try to 
take the country into war, who, by lies 
and deceit, challenge the good motives of 
those who want to keep the Nation out 
of war. I do, Mr. President, resent mem- 
bers of some administrative bodies and 
some of the Army officers saying, in effect, 
that one cannot go and listen to the 
word of God in his church unless the 
preacher preaches as some military up- 
start would have him preach, 

Does it mean anything to see what is 
happening? Does it mean anything to 
read what Leon Henderson says? Does 
it mean anything to read what others 
have said? Does it mean anything to 
what members of other agencies have 
said as to the way we are going, that small 
business is to be wiped out and only big 
business and only the upper and lower 
classes shall exist? 

I say to you, my friends, in all sincer- 
ity, before you vote to take this country 
into war, get down on your knees and 
pray to Almighty God that He give you 
the Vision and the wisdom to keep this 
country out of war and to preserve the 
American constitutional system which 
has made this the greatest and the most 
powerful country on the face of the 
globe. [Manifestations of applause in 
the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
must be no demonstrations on the part 
of the occupants of the galleries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1840) to supplement 
the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 
11. 1916, as amended and supplemented, 
to authorize appropriations during the 
national emergency declared by the Pres- 
ident on May 27, 1941, for the immediate 
construction of roads urgently needed for 
the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses, 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
November 5, 1941, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1508) to 
provide for the pay of aviation pilots in 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, 
and for other purposes. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am con- 
fident the American people feel that this 
debate should close and that the Senate 
should act on the pending joint resolu- 
tion. I know and many Members of the 
Senate feel that the vote on the measure 
should certainly be taken not later than 
tomorrow. Under the circumstances, my 
remarks will be brief. 

Mr. President, when Congress passed 
the neutrality law, that act seemed to 
be the thing that would best promote the 
peace and security of the American 
people. Its purpose was to keep Amer- 
ica out of war. The Congress and the 
American people believed that if foreign 
wars broke out we could keep America 
from becoming involved by keeping Amer- 
ican ships off the seas, American muni- 
tions out of belligerent hands, and Amer- 
ican dollars out of war finance. 

If the war had been only an European 
conflict—or even a clash of warring 
empires—the policy of the Neutrality Act 
might have worked. 

When the act in its present form be- 
came law in 1939, neither Congress nor 
the American people realized that the 
conflict which Hitler had begun would 
resolve itself so quickly into a struggle 
for the complete mastery of the world. 

When, however, in the spring of 1940 
Hitler invaded Holland, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and Norway, and France fell, and 
Hitler was actually on the shores of the 
Atlantic, Congress and the overwhelming 
majority of the American people realized 
that the United States could no longer 
depend upon the neutrality law to insu- 
late the United States against involve- 
ment in the war. It became evident and 
was accepted by Congress and the Amer- 
ican people that Hitler was well on his 
way to carry out his plans for conquest 
of the world. 

He had proclaimed these plans in Mein- 
Kampf, and the amazing thing is not that 
he wrote Mein Kampf but that up to date 
he has carried out his plans and con- 
quered nation after nation in the very 
fashion and exactly as he said he would. 

Congress, recognizing that the war was 
a war for world domination and realizing 
the danger to our country in the Hitler 
conquest, appropriated huge sums of 
money for our defense, provided for a 
two-ocean Navy, the mightiest air force 
of the world, the largest peacetime Army 
in our history, called the National Guard 
and Reserves into active service, and 
passed the Selective Service Act, provid- 
ing compulsory military service during 
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time of peace for the first time in the 150 
years of our history. 

A few months afterward Congress 
recognized that these far-reaching and 
unprecedented steps were not enough if 
the war was to be kept away from Amer- 
ica. Congress recognized that for the 
protection of the vital interest of the 
United States we had to give all possible 
material aid to England and all other na- 
tions fighting for the defeat of Hitler. 
It passed the Lease-Lend Act and thereby 
the United States took its stand with 
Britain and all other nations fighting for 
the defeat of Hitler. The supreme pur- 
pose was and is to keep the war away 
from America. 

The Neutrality Act, with its restric- 
tions, hinders this purpose. It interferes 
with the delivery to Britain of the goods, 
the munitions. and the supplies which 
they must have if they are to survive and 
Hitler is to be stopped in Europe. It will 
interfere more and more with the deliv- 
ery of the goods as our production more 
and more iacreases. How foolish it would 
he for the people of the United States to 
turn all cnr strength to forging weapons 
of war if, after forging them, we haul 
them to the seaboard and dump them 
into the sea. The only weapon of any 
value is the weapcn at hand. We must 
forge and we must deliver 

Under the Neutrality Act our merchant 
ships cannot arm themselves to resist the 
attack of German submarines and dive 
bombers. It is folly to send forth our 
ships with their precious cargoes, with- 
out any defense to ply the Nazi-infested 
seas. It is folly to send a ship out un- 
armed and unprotected, and so helpless 
that a submarine can come to the sur- 
face of the water and take whatever 
position its commander thinks most ef- 
fective, and then, with deliberate and 
deadly aim, send its murderous torpedo 
into the ship. It is folly to send forth 
a ship unarmed and unprotected, and 
so helpless that an airplane can swoop 
down upon it and unload its deadly bombs 
at whatever altitude and position best 
suits the plane. 

The Neutrality Act was passed to keep 
us out of war. The decision of peace or 
war, however, does not rest with the 
United States. Adolf Hitler has decided 
that question for us. We lie in his path 
of conquest. Our way of life, everything 
we are, every ideal we cherish, is an af- 
front to Hitler. He must destroy us or 
witness the frustration of his grandiose 
schemes. The world cannot exist half 
slave and half free. 

Last December Hitler proclaimed: 
“Two worlds are in conflict. One of these 
two world: must break asunder.” When 
the time is ripe, when Hitler is ready, 
when he stands the supreme and untram- 
meled master of Europe, and England 
lies broken at his feet, then Hitler will 
wage open war upon the United States. 
The greatest plunderer of the ages will 
attempt io plunder the richest country 
the world has seen. 

Hitler already wages secret war upon 
the Western Hemisphere and upon us. 
He » in South America, not only with his 
diplomatic and consular representatives, 
not only with his air lines and business 
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representatives, not only with his millions 
of German-born citizens and other mil- 
lions of German descent, not only with 
his “fifth columnists,” but also with his 
revolutionists—his sinister plots to seize 
the yovernments of Brazil. Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, and the Argentine. His propa- 
gandists, “fifth columnists,” saboteurs, 
and spies are in our midst. 

In modern war an attack by deception, 
by lying propagandists and by saboteurs, 
precedes the assault with bullets, shells, 
and bombs. Several months ago the 
Government of the United States was 
forced to send home every German con- 
sular representative in the country be- 
cause of their efforts to sabotage and 
undermine our country. A Federal court 
in New York city has unearthed a far- 
reaching conspiracy against our country 
on the part of Nazi spies and saboteurs. 
Even now, Hitlers agents swarm in 
Japan; and through them, and with 
every other means at his command, Hit- 
ler endeavors to force Japan to engage 
in war upon us. 

Senators oppose the pending resolu- 
tion because they say that to send our 
merchant ships into combat zones as now 
fixed under our neutrality law is to in- 
vite attack upon them by Hitler. What 
invitation does Hitler need? He has at- 
tacked our merchant ships in peaceful 
waters and when upon peaceful missions. 
Our merchant ships which he has at- 
tacked were not in any combat zone or 
either en route to or from such a zone. 

What does a combat zone as fixed under 
our neutrality law mean to Hitler? He 
has made all the seas a combat zone. He 
sinks our ships wherever they may be. He 
sinks them without any provision for the 
safety of the passengers and crew as re- 
quired by international Jaw. He then ar- 
rogantly not only refuses to make pay- 
ment of reparations for the loss of a ship, 
but he even refuses to receive from our 
Government any claim for such payment. 
It has become more and more evident that 
it is Hitler’s supreme purpose to seize 
control of the seas. 

It is necessary for the defense of our 
country that we bring from across the 
seas urgently needed strategic materials. 
Are we to hold to a policy that may cause 
us to stand by, too fearful to send forth 
our ships, and permit our aluminum 
plants, our steel mills, our rubber fac- 
tories, our other great defense industries, 
to stand idle at this crucial hour? Unless 
our ships do freely sail the seas and bring 
us bauxite, manganese, chromium, rub- 
ber, tin, cork, zinc, copper, palm oils, and 
other vital materials of defense, American 
industry will be paralyzed, and American 
defense will be seriously impaired. 

If Adolf Hitler is to conquer the world, 
he must first conquer the seas. He must 
first conquer the avenues and the high- 
ways to the corners of the world. The 
question before us now is—are we to 
supinely surrender the seas to him? Are 
we to surrender to him the avenues to 
our own destruction? 

If war comes to our shores it will be 
because of what we shall fail to do rather 
than because of what we shall do, for 
Hitler will attempt to take us whenever 
he thinks he is strong enough. To repeal 
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the restrictions of the Neutrality Act, 
which time and events have proven un- 
wise and even dangerous to the preserva- 
tion of our Nation, to send forth our ships 
armed to protect themselves, to send forth 
our ships to go wherever it may be neces- 
sary to carry the needed supplies to Eng- 
land and Russia, to send forth our ships 
wherever it may be necessary to secure 
the vital materials for our own defense, 
gives us the best and perhaps the only 
chance of stopping Hitler in Europe and 
of preserving the bases so necessary for 
his destruction. 

Our security and our freedom, our 
ships, and our sailors should not be sacri- 
ficed to any futile fetish of neutrality. 
There is no real neutrality. It isa dream 
that has passed—a hope that has 
perished. 

The greatest asset Hitler has had, the 
one thing which has made possible his 
conquest of Europe, has not been his 
mighty armada of airplanes, or his fury- 
driven panzer divisions, or the marching 
columns of his vast military machine, 
but the fact that the people of the other 
nations of Europe refused to see the 
danger and failed to meet the task which 
lay ahead of them. 

Fear has never guided our past and 
fear must never guide our future. Half- 
way or half-hearted measures are use- 
less. The nations of Europe held back 
while there was time, aid today they toil 
in bondage. If we hold back because 
there is danger, if we go only halfway in 
our efforts, we shall be as foolish as they. 

We enjoy the rights of American citi- 
zenship, we breathe the air of American 
freedom, only because in the beginning 
our fathers made sacrifices, suffered, 
toiled, and even died for those rights and 
for that freedom. 

As for me, Mr. President, I think we 
have chosen our course. We have deter- 
mined that Hitler must be stopped in 
Europe. We have resolved that England 
shall not fall. 

The paths of courage are the paths of 
safety. It is our right and our duty to 
protect ourselves. For our protection, for 
our defense, the pending resolution must 
be passed. Let us pass it in the firm as- 
surance that He who gave freedom to our 
fathers will bless the efforts of their chil- 
dren to preserve it. 

(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.| 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Under the rules of 
the Senate it is the duty of the Chair to 
admonish the occupants of the galleries 
that there must be no demonstration of 
either approval or disapproval. They 
are here as guests, and should conduct 
themselves as such. 

Mr, DANAHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURTON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Bali Brewster 
Aiken Bankhead Bridges 
Andrews Barbour Brooks 
Austin Barkley Brown 
Bailey Bilbo Bunker 
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Burton Holman Radcliffe 
Butler Hughes Rosier 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Schwartz 
Caraway Kilgore Shipstead 
Chandler La Follette Smathers 
Chavez Langer Smith 
Clark, Idaho Lee Stewart 
Clark, Mo Lodge Taft 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Danaher McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Davis McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tobey 
Doxey McNary uman 
Ellender Maloney Tunnell 
George Maybank Tydings 
Gerry Mead Vandenberg 
Gillette Murdock Van Nuys 
Glass Murray Wallgren 
Green Norris Walsh 
Guffey Nye Wheeler 
Gurney O'Daniel White 
Hatch O'Mahoney Wiley 
Herring Overton Willis 
Hill Pepper 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O'DanieL in the chair). Eighty-nine 


Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 


Mr. DANAHER, Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that it is my purpose to be 
brief, I shall proceed without interrup- 
tion, I hope, contrary to my usual custom 
in that particular. It seems to me that 
the situation before us is one in which 
each of us properly may spread upon the 
Recorp and before his colleagues some 
of the reasons which actuate him as we 
consider this measure. 


I should like to approach it, if I may, 
in much the same vein that a newspaper- 
man, whom we may imagine, would do, 
who has just returned from a trip to 
Iceland on an American cargo vessel. He 
tells, Mr. President, of how the ship was 
‘proceeding one day with scarcely speed 
enough to maintain her steering needs, 
and there in that dark water, in a pall of 
gloom, practically in a fog bank all the 
time, there was seen a body; it gently 
bobbed in the waves, and for some reason 
unknown, the skipper put overboard a 
small boat and took the body aboard. It 
was found presently to be badly decom- 
posed, one arm was gone, the head had 
been badly gashed, where doubtless due 
to some explosion, the victim had been 
thrown against some part of the super- 
structure of the ship upon which he had 
served. It was impossible to identify 
him, except as an American seaman, but 
there about his neck was a chain and an 
identification tag which served suffi- 
ciently in due course to identify him defi- 
nitely as an American sailor—just a 
young man, just past 21 years of age, Mr. 
President. 

It developed then that the newspaper- 
man upon returning to this country from 
Iceland went to call upon the parents of 
this boy. However, upon reaching the 
home it was found that the father was 
dead. He had been in the last war, the 

boy's mother said, and he had been 
wounded at Cambrai while serving in the 
Royal Canadian forces, a bayonet having 
been driven right through his bowels 
into the hip bone in such a fashion that 
splinters of the bone protruded from the 
wound. Osteomyelitis had set in, and 
down through the few years that that 
man survived the war most of his time 
was spent in the hospitals either in Can- 
ada or in this country. 
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He had two sons, one of whom was 
this seaman. The mother was bitter but 
dry-eyed. She told how she had fol- 
lowed this war with intense interest be- 
cause of the experience her husband had 
undergone and of which she knew so 
well. She told how last winter, having 
heard her son’s previously expressed de- 
sire that if he had to go he would join 
the Navy, it was with unusual attention 
she heard the President's implied assur- 
ance that there would be no convoys, for 
convoys would mean “shooting and 
shooting means war.” And she was 
alarmed when the lease-lend bill, came 
before the United States Senate, for she 
thought she saw in it the implicit re- 
quirement that once we undertook to 
provide goods that Britain was to use in 
her defense it would be argued that we 
must deliver the goods. So she said that 
she came down here to Washington, and 
she looked up her Representative, and 
she took the matter up with him as to 
his best advices. 

It had been represented to the young 
man that since his number had been 
called in the draft he might be better 
advised to enlist now before actual in- 
duction, to the end that he could pick 
his service. And so she wanted to talk 
with her Representative about it; and 
her Representative told her: 


Why, this lease-lend bill that has just come 
over here to the House from the Senate does 
not mean what you say. Surely your fears 
are ill grounded. I want to point out to 
you— 

He said— 
as the basis for my advice to you in this 
particular what Senator Grorce told the 


Senate when he was in charge of that bill 
and fears were expressed on the floor there. 


And so he got out the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, and he read to this mother as 
plainly as we can see it, quoting Senator 
GEORGE: 

I have always stood against convoying 
vessels by the American Fleet, and will 
stand against convoying vessels by any unit 
of the American Fleet until and unless the 
point shall come when I shall be willing to 
vote for war, because, ir my judgment, con- 
voying would lead us into actual war 


There was some auestion, the Repre- 
sentative pointed out to this mother, 
that the word “transfer” might imply a 
delivery by us of the goods, and again 
the Representative, turning to the 
words of Senator George, who had ex- 
plained the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, quoted him: ; 

I said a while ago, Mr, President—if this 
word “transfer” has any bearing upon the 
matter—that we will not take the extreme 
risk of convoying, or ct attempting to de- 
liver on the other side of the globe any of 
the arms or implements of war which we 
wish to furnish. We will not take the ex- 
treme risk of involving our people in war— 
unless, of course, we should be attacked. 


That was not alone the judgment of 
the Senator from Georgia, let me say, 
upon which the Representative had re- 
lied, for the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, when it brought out its report, Mr. 
President, on the lease-lend bill, ex- 
pressly made point to the United States 
Senate of section 3 (d) which reads: 
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Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


Moreover, in subsection (e) we read: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area in violation of section 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939. 


So, Mr. President, it was but natural 
that the mother was reassured by the 
words of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GEORGE]. She was reassured by the lan- 
guage of the act. She was reassured by 
the committee’s report to the Senate; 
and, of course, she believed that she could 
rely, as Senators had relied, upon the rep- 
resentations made in connection with 
that measure, 

But when she was being interviewed by 
this reporter she asked him: 

If the law says what you say ıt says; if it 
says ir black and white that nothing in the 
act shall be construed to authorize the use 
of convoys, then will you please tell me un- 
der what circumstances the President of the 
United States took my boy and sent him into 
convoy service? 


He had enlisted in the Navy in the 
meantime. He had found service on the 
U.S. destroyer Reuben James. He found 
himself in convoy service. She said, 
among other things: 

I had one letter from him. It came to me 
from Iceland. He told me that constantly 
there, in the ever-darkening, ever-lengthening 
nights there is a pall of gloom over that dcs- 
olate place; that airplanes frequently have to 
fly as high as 20,000 feet even to see light; 
that the sunshine is a mere disk on the hori- 
zon for perhaps 2 or 3 hours a day, and that 
is all 


There, under cover of that darkness, 
convoys are guarded by American seamen 
who were assured that they would not be 
sent on convoy duty into those waters 
and who are meeting their deaths. 

She said to this reporter: 

What do you think of the Russian situa- 
tion? I read about the millions of Russians 
clashing with the German Army and the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of thousands of young 
men losing their lives over there. 


The reporter said to her: 

You cannot blame those German men or 
those Russian men for fighting as they do. 
They must do what they are told. They are 
ordered into that fighting. 


She said: 

Will you tell me what difference there is 
between Hitler sending men to fight Russia, 
or Stalin sending men to fight Germany, and 
Mr. Roosevelt sending my boy into convoy 
service in the face of a congressional declara- 
tion to the contrary? 


Mr, President, the reporter could not 
answer that lady. I do not answer her. 
Can you, Mr. President, tell the Senate 
under what circumstances that is being 
done, in the light of the p!ain intimation 
and the clear intendment of the law? 

We now have the recommendation of 
the President of the United States, sent 
to us recently with a message under date 
of October 9. He tells us that we will not 
let Hitler prescribe the waters of the 
world in which cur ships may travel. 
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The President tells us that when he is 
asking us to remove the restriction of the 
Neutrality Act. Of course, it is not Hit- 
ler’s job to tell us upon what waters our 
ships may travel. We authorized the 
President of the United States to say 
what the combat areas were. We told 
him that in our judgment, as the Con- 
gress of the American people, it was up 
to him to define combat areas and to keep 
American shipping out of them. The 
law expressly said—and I read section 3 
(c) of the Neutrality Act: 

The President from time to time may mod- 
ify or extend any proclamation issued under 
the authority of this section, and when the 
conditions which shall have caused him to 
issue any such proclamation shall have ceased 
to exist he shall revoke such proclamation 
and the provisions of this section shall there- 
upon cease to apply, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation. 


Then, Mr. President, on November 5, 
1939, the President of the United States, 
pursuant to the very authority contained 
in the law, and under the duty then re- 
posing upon him, issued a statement in 
which he defined the combat areas we 
are now asked to relax. At that time he 
said: 

By proclaiming a combat area, I have set 
out the area in which the actual operations 
of the war appear to make -navigation of 
American ships dangerous. Combat areas 
may change with circumstances; and it may 
be found that areas now safe become dan- 
gerous, or that areas now trcubled may later 
become safe. In this case the areas will be 
changed to fit the situation. 


That is what he told us, Mr. President. 
Twice he has modified the combat-area 
proclamation, once to enlarge it, and once 
to restrict it in its application. In each 
instance the sinkings increased when the 
combat-area restriction was modified. 

Mr. President, it was not until com- 
paratively recent weeks that there were 
losses of American vessels in these areas. 
We are asked to remove the restrictions 
of section 6 upon arming vessels; but 
what vessels have been sunk? The ones 
which were sunk were the ones which 
carried arms. The Reuben James and 
the Salinas were sunk. The Kearny and 
the Greer were attacked. They were 
Navy vessels. On the commercial side, 
the Fin Star and the Bold Venture were 
sunk, Every one of those ships had guns 
on it. Yet, Mr. President, it is said that 
we must remove the restrictions of sec- 
tion 6 upon the arming of American ves- 
sels so that we can send them out with 
arms to their sure doom, for they will be 
attacked without warning, and there is 
goning in international law to prohibit 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I asked not to be in- 
terrupted. I shall come back to the Sen- 
ator later and be glad to accommodate 
him 


Mr. President, were those wise provi- 
sions? Upon whom are we to rely if we 
are not to rely upon those in charge of 
cur Government in these particulars? 
The President of the United States told 
us that we had to keep American ships 
out of dangerous waters. The Secretary 
of State made such a strong statement 
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on the point that I feel that his remarks 
should be incorporated in the RECORD. 
He said: 

It is my firm conviction that the arms- 
embargo provisions of the existing law should 
be eliminated. I furthermore believe that 
the most effective legislative contribution at 
this time toward keeping this country out 
of war, if war comes, would be made b 
enacting or reenacting provisions on lin 
as follows: 

To prohibit American ships, irrespective 
of what they may be carrying, from entering 
combat areas. 

To restrict travel by American citizens in 
combat areas. 


He recommended other things which 
are not pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. But, Mr. President, on the basis of 
all the expert testimony upon which we 
were then asked to rely, and the wit- 
nesses upon whom we did rely, we were 
called upon to restrict American vessels 
from entering combat zones. We were 
called upon to prohibit the arming of 
such vessels, and to keep American citi- 
zens off the ships of belligerents. We 
did so; and the Neutrality Act worked 
in our favor. So far we have remained 
aloof from this war. It was only when 
that mother’s plighted trust was in fact 
violated, only when we found convoys 
being ordered despite the plain intend- 
ment of our language, that we found the 
sinkings commencing. 

Mr. President, no Senator will attempt 
to justify the sinking of the Robin Moor 
or the Lehigh. We have no adequate 
knewledge of the facts as to the Lehigh. 
As to the Robin Moor, our Government 
has teken the only proper step that can 
and should be taken under the circum- 
stances. We have already filed a claim 
against Germany for reparations and 
indemnity for the loss. If we are to pro- 
ceed on the theory that what has always 
been regarded in international law as an 
incident should in this instance be called 
a cause for war, then we are wasting our 
time talking about the business of relax- 
ing the Neutrality Act. We ought to be 
considering as a basis for our action the 
sole question of whether we will or will 
not go to war on that account. Con- 
sequently, Mr. President, when Secretary 
Hull hes taken the course he has taken, 
when he has not, as he has already told 
us, so much as filed a protest otherwise, 
we can judge for ourselves what he, in 
his knowledge of the international legal 
situation, thinks. We can understand 
that if the President of the United States 
himself really believed that a Nazi-domi- 
nated world was going to encompass us, 
he would be here asking for a declaration 
of war. In neither instance, on the part 
of the Secretary of State or on the part 
of the President himself, do we find any 
such request. 

On the other hand, we are given to un- 
derstand by the President of the United 
States, from his Navy Day speech on Oc- 
tober 27, that the forward march of 
Hitler and of Hitlerism can be stopped, 
and, as he says, will be stopped. 

Very simply and very bluntly, we are 
pledged— 

He says— 
to pull our own oar in the destruction of 
Hitlerism. 
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Who pledged us? 

He says— 

It is the Nation’s will that America shall 
deliver the goods. In open defiance of that 
will, our ships have been sunk and our 
sailors have been killed. * * + 

Our determination not to take it lying 
down has been expressed in the orders to 
the American Navy to shoot on sight. Those 
orders stand. 


Mr. President, there is only one way 
in the world in which we can possibly 
appraise the ultimate purpose behind 
such language as that. In all the World 
War, Woodrow Wilson never made so 
strong a war speech as we heard in that 
particular Navy Day speech. 

By this measure, Mr. President, we are 
being called upon to place our seal of 
ratification upon an undeclared but a 
shooting war which we were asked only 
last week to finance to the further tune 
ot some $6,000,000,000; and that is only 
an initial payment. 

Mr. President, the seriousness of the 
situation confronting us at this critical 
hour in our history is obvious to every 
Senator here. There is not a Senator on 
this floor who does not full weil realize 
that the true issue before us at this 
time is whether or not we are going to 
continue to push our claims to “defense 
waters,” fallacious and specious though 
they be, against Hitler’s equally un- 
founded claims to the seas, to the point 
where ultimately a shooting war will 
result. 

If we really want to help Britain, Mr. 
President, if we really want to get the 
goods there, why is there not some record 
here of the state of the shipping needs? 
Why is there not here in the RECORD, 
which today is barren of either fact or 
incident, some outline of what shipping 
we have available, or what extra shipping 
for her other needs Britain has at this 
time? 

We shall not find a shipping man, Mr. 
President, having testified at any time 
in this record that the shipping men want 
arms on their merchant ships. We do 
not find them here telling the people of 
the United States that they want to send 
their ships into combat zones. The fact 
is that there is available plenty, ample 
British shipping to run in these very 
highly disputed areas, over these combat 
waters. If goods are to be delivered to 
Britain, such British ships can be taken 
off runs to Australia and Capetown 
and South America, and allow American 
ships to be substituted on the latter runs; 
and thus, Mr. President, we can care- 
fully, and to our own advantage, pursue 
the policy which up to now we have 
safely pursued, to protect Americans 
against the involvements of war. 

What alternative is left to our people, 
however, when we find the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, through its chairman, 
telling us that “We have the votes, and 
we are going to pass this measure“? We 
find it in the newspapers, we find it in 
the speeches made on the floor of the 
Senate, we find it everywhere, “The ad- 
ministration has the votes.” 

Of course, if it makes no difference 
whatever what the law is, or what the 
arguments are, or what the logic is, if we 
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still intend to use our United States Navy 
in convoy service for a belligerent, and 
think we can do it without being shot at, 
without being fired upon, all right; take 
that position. But do not protest loudly; 
do not go around saying we have a right, 
on the theory of freedom of the seas, to 
send the United States Navy, under orders 
to shoot on sight, into combat waters 
without the Congress of the United States 
ever having authorized such action in the 
first place, all on the theory that the 
President, as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Wavy, can do what he likes. 
No, Mr. President; that is so specious that 
even a shoeshine boy outside will tell us, 
“Well, if you ask for it, you are going to 
get it.” 

So, Mr. President, the international- 
law theory that we hear argued around 
here, and the freedom-of-the-seas argu- 
ment upon which ther- is so much expos- 
tulation, fall absolutely flat in the light 
of any decent, fair analysis of just what 
the law says and what the facts and cir- 
cumstances are. Such claims will not 
hold water. 

We then are faced, Mr. President, with 
an attempt to understand what is back of 
all this program. I think it is fair to say 
that we can trace the President’s hand 
down through the policies of the admin- 
istration since 1933 in this way: We 
should remember at the beginning, as a 
matter of background, that he had served 
for some 6 or 7 years in the wartime 
Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson. We should 
remember that he had run in 1920 on a 
League of Nations program, seeking the 
Vice Presidency at that time. On the 
other hand, over the next 12 years, after 
the American people had rejected that 
theory of American participation in in- 
ternational affairs, he nad seen the 
League of Nations machinery break down 
at Geneva. He had seen the attempt, on 
the other hand, of the League of Nations 
representatives to define an aggressor, to 
define what peace-loving states might be, 
and what their rights are, and how they 
shall adhere to international law. 

So in 1933 we found him undertaking 
a policy which would project the United 
States into the economic balance of 
power among nations anywhere in the 
world at his sole discretion. We tound 
him being given, under the Gold Pur- 
chase Act, tha power to obtain a diplo- 
matic lever which could unbalance the 
currencies of any country anywhere. We 
found him purchasing silver at $1.29 an 
ounce, and draining the silver-using 
states throughout the world of their 
silver, to the point where they were de- 
pendent upon whatever demands we 
made. We found him scuttling the Eco- 
nomic Conference in London in 1933. 
We found him in 1935 invoking sanctions 
against Italy. We found him deciding 
here in Washington that he was under- 
taking to bring moral judgments to bear 
on where the right and wrong lay in in- 
ternational disputes. He decided against 
Italy, and the force and might of the 
United States were brought to bear 
against her. We found him in 1938 in- 
voking the Neutrality Act against Spain. 
He decided that the Falangists had to 
be defeated, and that the Franco forces 
had to be supported, insofar as the United 
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States was concerned. We found him 
refusing and failing to invoke the Neu- 
trality Act against either Japan or China. 
We found him, in the present World 
War, invoking it against Germany and 
Poland and Britain, against France and 
Denmark and Norway, and finally The 
Netherlands and Belgium; never against 
Russia or against Finland; never at any 
time, Mr. President. Quite the contrary, 
we find him down here exercising his 
judgment as to where the right and 
wrong lay, deciding in his mind who was 
the aggressor and who was the victim, 
deciding which one would be the bene- 
ficiary of our largess. In January 1940 
he sent up here a special message to the 
Congress, and he asked the Congress to 
lend Finland $10,000,000, “not for arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war,” he 
told us, but only for agricultural sur- 
pluses, Mr. Fresident. Then, at the same 
time that the American people were be- 
ing told about gallant Finland, Russia 
was being made our No. 1 customer, from 
September to December of 1939, inclusive, 
for war materials. We found Russia 
taking molybdenum, and steel, and tin; 
we found her taking gasoline and ma- 
chine tools; and the situation even got 
so bad that Assistant Secretary of War 
Johnson and Secretary of the Navy Edi- 
son joined in a request to American ex- 
porters not to send any more rubber and 
tin to Russia, because our own emergency 
stocks had been depleted so far. 

Mr. President, earlier in that period, 
in order to put Germany in a bargaining 
position with France, who had already 
been threatened by our economic manip- 
ulations, the United States of America 
approving, we found Germany manu- 
facturing airplane engines under Ameri- 
can licenses, under a license agreement 
which did not expire until 1939. 

That is the background of the situa- 
tion, Mr. President, confronting us in 
1939 when we adopted the Neutrality Act 
after we had seen the United States 
being constantly injected. by one man 
through its influence and its weight, into 
the struggle for the balance of power in 
the international disputes raging over- 
seas. Now we find that the United 
States as a nation not only has been 
woefully committed to a series of acts 
of war, but we find our own national 
existence hanging in the balance. We 
find ourselves confronted with a deficit 
for the current year of billions and bil- 
lions of dollars more than we can raise 
and produce, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of this program. 

Mr. President, just visualize it, if you 
will. Let us assume that we have in this 
great country 130,000,000 people—and 
the number is approximately that—and 
let us assume that a housewife puts up 
some preserves every fall, that she cans 
peaches in glass jars; let us say she puts 
up a hundred of them, and then, having 
created that wealth and saved that sur- 
plus, she later goes downstairs, and, 
with her hammer, breaks 35 of those 
jars, one after another, representing 35 
percent of her total production for the 
year. Multiply that by 130,000,000; 
multiply it by everything we produce, 
and, Mr. President, you can get some 
idea that far from there being available 
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to us, to our people, even what we pro- 
duce, we are sending overseas to be de- 
stroyed 35 percent of our total produc- 
tivity, which no longer will be available 
for distribution among the American 
people; and we are told that the per- 
centage is going to increase next year, 
and wil! be 50 or 60 percent of our total 
productivity. The American people, not 
having paid for this, are going to be 
called upon to gear their economy to an 
all-out wartime production to carry out 
the policy of the President of the United 
States. While he swings our Nation in 
the scales of the balance of power, the 
American people are going to be com- 
mitted by him indefinitely, not only to 
the achievement of resistance but to the 
maintenance of whatever nation receives 
commitments from us. 

It is not too late for us to stop short 
of war; the objective which we were 
told all along was to aid Britain short 
of war can still be achieved. There is 
no reason in the world why we should 
enter the war of destruction or why we 
should commit our people and all our 
resources, interminably, as the Senator 
from Georgia recently said, down to the 
grandchildren of those now living, to pay 
for this folly. 

Mr. President, when we consider the 
possible loss of life; when we know that 
the Army being raised, according to the 
contracts outstanding, will at least pro- 
vide 4,000,000 men, who, perhaps, are to 
be sent to Africa, perhaps to the Near 
East, to confine Germany to a landlocked 
status in Europe to the end that she may 
be there destroyed or there collapse under 
the weight of her own type of economy in 
continental Europe; when we know that 
we cannot possibly even land a rowboat, 
much less a transport, or maintain a 
supply line, on the coast of Europe; when 
we know, from what officers of the Army 
and Navy tell us off the record, as well as 
in executive session before committees of 
the Congress, exactly how they feel and 
what the obstacles are, to ask this Con- 
gress to take the steps now proposed, 
leading irrevocably to total involvement 
in war and its destruction of life and 
money and property, not to mention our 
very institutions at stake—folly is the 
word for it; it can be described in no 
other way. 

On July 26, 1939, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] in the Senate 
and I read from page 14040 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 26, 1939— 
quoted with approval the following words 
from an editorial: 

No nation can take part in any great war, 
under modern conditions, and remain a de- 
mocracy. The democratic form of govern- 


ment and war itself are simply not com- 
patible, 


The Senator from Georgia quoted 
further from the editorial, as follows: 


It is all very well to talk of this country 
lining up with the European democracies and 
against the totalitarian states in the event 
of war. But it must not be forgotten that 
all democracies, this one inciuded, will have 
to sacrifice the liberties to which they are 
pledged, and turn over the conduct of their 
national affairs to leadership without public 
restraint, if they would hope to win. 
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Not only was that true then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is true now. So that there may 
be additional emphasis to the point let 
me refresh your recollection that in 
1938 Mr. Roosevelt had called upon the 
four powers at Munich to achieve settle- 
ment—never mind if it was to be a set- 
tlemen at the expense of Czechoslovakia; 
no, Mr. President, that is not the point, 
but he said to us at that time in this 
country that the consequences of an 
outbreak of war are incalculable. He 
said that war would plunge the people of 
every country into unspeakable horror 
and that the economic systems of every 
country drawn into the struggle would 
be shattered and its social structures 
completely wrecked. 

He said that then; and what he said 
then is true now. In reliance upon his 
representations at that time, I think it 
no more than fair to recall that Cham- 
berlain told Parliament that the United 
States was “felt to be exercising a con- 
stantly increasing influence”; Daladier 
told the French Chamber of Deputies of 
the “great, generous, logical voice of 
President Roosevelt”; and even Germany 
through Hitler called the President’s ac- 
tion of decisive weight. 

Now, Mr. President, when we stop and 
recall that the Congress of the United 
States under our Constitution has been 
entrusted with the sole war-making 
power in behalf of all our people, when 
we see, as we have seen, the steps being 
taken through the months since, and 
find ourselves constantly being projected 
into this international struggle to the 
end that one man downtown may exer- 
cise his judgment as to the rectitude of 
international disputes and then call upon 
us to commit our Nation to support his 
judgment, I submit that we ought to 
consider the consequences, and that this 
is the time to do it. 

In the light of such consideration, Mr. 
President, how any person can respond 
to the discipline of some party whip, 
how some people can yield to the judg- 
ment of others when the logic and facts 
and their own judgment commend an- 
other course, is beyond me. I can only 
set it down to the fact that all too often 
there has been circumvention of the Con- 
gress without restraint, without reproof, 
without, Mr. President, there being taken 
in behalf of the people the proper steps 
to return to the Congress as the people’s 
representatives the source of power in 
this country. On the contrary, we have 
gone along and invested the President 
constantly, day in and day out, with 
our powers. 

Now, as it stands, we find our Navy 
already under orders to shoot on sight, 
such orders similarly to apply to mer- 
chantmen when and if they shall be 
armed, while we are urged to remove 
our own considered legislative restric- 
tions for the protection of American boys. 

At this juncture, then, Mr. President, 
recalling such factors to our notice at this 
time, it is my earnest hope that we will 
review some of the instances of Presiden- 
tial action over the last few months, that 
we will consider exactly what has been 
developed in the committee hearings and 
in the arguments offered in support of the 
points of view which, chameleon-like, 
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apparently seem to shape themselves as 
the expediency of every 24-hour period 
may call for. Quite the contrary from 
applying in some degree principles upon 
which we could rely day in and day out 
for our proper and safe guidance, we find 
ourselves now with the public confused, 
upset, anxious, and greatly wondering. 
When we recall that the President of the 
United States was telling us in 1939 that 
we had a rendezvous with destiny little 
did we think that we were going to sub- 
mit to him the making of that rendez- 
vous; little did we know that even if we 
did everything we could in language to 
stop it he was going to seek to make that 
rendezvous without us anyway even 
though it was a rendezvous with death. 

So I say at this hour in our critical ses- 
sion if we have the situation within our 
poor power at this time, as we have, once 
more, we should insist not that those 
commitments which we have previously 
made be rejected, but that from now on 
those commitments be adhered to and 
not exceeded; that our President go no 
further than the Congress has hitherto 
gone, and that we take those steps and 
only those steps upon which our national 
security depends. Then, Mr. President, 
I submit that we can have a rendevous 
with destiny, but it will be one of our 
own making, one for which we can an- 
swer to the people. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
when in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one to separate 
from those with whom he has been 
traveling, a decent respect for the opin- 
ion of mankind seems to require him to 
state the reasons for leaving his fellow 
travelers. I now find myself in the 
somewhat unhappy position of the group 
who belong neither to the all-out inter- 
ventionists nor to the all-out isolationists; 
neither to those who believe we should 
plunge immediately into this war, nor to 
those others who believe we should keep 
our skirts entirely clear of any possible 
involvement. 

Up to the present time I have followed 
the various measures proposed by the 
administration, believing that the safety 
of this country depended in substantial 
measure upon one dictatorial power not 
becoming dominant in three-fourths of 
the world; believing that while it might 
be possible that America could be com- 
pletely isolated and still be secure, it was 
not a situation which I desired to con- 
template; nor did I wish to take the re- 
sponsibility of placing America where no 
other great civilized power would stand 
by her side in any conflict that might 
come, 

But now we upproach more closely to 
the momentous decision as to whether we 
shall take up arms. Arming our mer- 
chantmen was he proposal of the Presi- 
dent in his message to the Congress. 
That was the only thing for which he 
at this time asked. The resolution of 
that question does not seem to me a 
matter of great difficulty. Packing a gun 
in case of trouble along a journey is a 
good old American custom. There well 
may be argument as to whether arming 
a merchantman is helpful or otherwise. 
I am impressed with the fact that Ad- 
miral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
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testified before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that the Navy had not 
initiated the request for arming our mer- 
chantmen, although the Chief of Naval 
Operations is the one more than any 
other responsible for the safety of our 
shipping upon the sea. Certainly it is a 
matter about which there well may be 
sharp differences of opinion. 

But my feeling about that matter is, 
coming as I do from the seafaring State 
of Maine whence ships have sailed ever 
since this country was settled, that I 
should be quite willing to let that ques- 
tion be settled by those who may be sunk. 
If the men who go upon these ships pre- 
fer to have a gun, for whatever security 
it may afford, it seems to me, under pres- 
ent conditions, the country may well ac- 
cord to them that privilege. Certainly 
since the sinking of the Lehigh, sunk ap- 
parently without warning, if it is felt 
that merchantmen will be more secure 
with guns, so far as I am concerned I 
am perfectly willing that they shall have 
them. 

It is a matter of profound regret that 
this issue has been complicated by pre- 
cipitating the further matter of whether 
we should send our ships into the combat 
zones. 

This proposal did not originate with the 
President. It came here as a result of 
the activities of those in both parties, 
some outside this Chamber, who feel very 
strongly, and I have no doubt sincerely, 
that we should take a very much more 
belligerent course than we have taken up 
to the present time. I am sorry that 
those in authority who did not initiate 
this proposal were not able at this time 
to restrain these more warlike spirits. I 
appreciate the appeal for unity at this 
time; yet it seems to me the cause of a 
unified nation would have been infinitely 
better served if we had been permitted to 
rally our ranks upon the comparatively 
modest proposal of the President—now 
to permit the arming of cur merchant- 
men along that single simple path the 
way the American Congress could have 
given an example of unity before the 
nations of the world. The 100 majority 
by which that proposal passed the other 
body is a sufficient indication of its 
prompt and overwhelming approval, in 
my judgment, by the Congress and the 
country. 

But we were not permitted to resolve 
the matter so simply. Each one of us 
must determine, in the light of his best 
judgment, whether or not we shall now 
take the further and momentous step of 
repealing the provision as to the entry of 
American merchantmen into the war 
zones. 

As a Member of Congress when that 
legislation was enacted, I am fully mind- 
ful of the very urgent considerations, 
born out of the experiences of the last 
war, that led us voluntarily to impose 
that restraint upon ourselves. We are 
now told that it is an infringement of the 
freedom of the seas; yet it was an in- 
fringement that we voluntarily assumed. 
We did not do it under the threat of any 
force. America voluntarily surrendered 
the right to send its merchantmen into 
the war zones because we believed that 
course was better calculated to serve the 
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national interests; and whether or not we 
shall now modify that policy may be de- 
termined without feeling that we have in 
any measure retreated before any threat 
of force. 

It has been suggested here, by men for 
whom I have the highest respect, that 
because ships have been sunk outside the 
combat zones without warning, there- 
fore we should immediately repeal the 
limitations. It seems to me that is a 
complete non sequitur. It would seem 
to me, rather, that we should first estab- 
lish the security of our shipping within 
the zones we have laid down for their 
operation, before suddenly expanding 
our responsibilities. While the sinking of 
one of our merchantmen without warn- 
ing might be an occasion for war, yet 
no one proposes that. Neither the ad- 
ministration nor even the most beliger- 
ent of our fellow citizens proposes today 
that we declare war because the Lehigh 
was sunk without warning; nor does it 
seem to me necessary that we should im- 
mediately repeal the other restrictive leg- 
isolation that we voluntarily imposed. 

But there are further considerations 
which seem to me most pertinent. 

“Freedom of the seas” has been a 
watchword for a century and a half, 
variously defined by the self-interest and 
the self-restraint of the dominant sea 
power. That has been, and apparently 
will continue to be, the definition of 
“freedom of the seas.” I, for one, have 
no desire to see Germany the dominant 
sea power. I fully subscribe to the prop- 
osition that if Russia and Britain were 
wiped out, and the shipbuilding resources 
of the other three continents were con- 
centrated under German control, we 
should face a very serious struggle for 
dominance on the seas; and it would be 
a situation which I should not wish to 
anticipate. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that our immediate question is not 
the freedom of the seas but the neces- 
sary material contribution, short of war, 
by which Germany may not become 
dominant in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

To that course we have seemingly com- 
mitted ourselves by the Lend-Lease Act 
and the other actions we have taken. 
The discussions throughout these weeks 
apparently have revolved about the some- 
what abstract issue of the freedom of the 
seas, rather than the concrete question of 
whether or not it is now necessary for the 
American merchant marine to carry mu- 
nitions to Britain. About the latter ques- 
tion, almost nothing has been said. 

I have read the evidence before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I have 
read the discussions in this Chamber and 
outside; and, with certain conspicuous 
exceptions, I have not seen one word 
addressed to the proposition of whether 
it is going to make a material difference 
to Great Britain whether or not we em- 
bark the American merchant marine 
upon this mission. As a matter of fact, 
the British merchant marine has been 
from four to five times the size of our 
own. British manpower has not been 
depleted in this war up to the present 
time. Britain always has had a great 
merchant marine. Britain has had a 
large and well trained merchant-marine 
personnel. I have been reinforced in 
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my conclusion that this step at this 
time is not necessary by the opinion of 


one of the leading ship operators in this 


country, Mr. Robert C. Lee, head of the 
Moore-McCormack Lines. I may say he 
is an advocate of all-out participation, 
so that he does not come in any sense 
as a prejudiced witness upon the matter 
on which I shall ask him to testify. 

He was asked within the past month 
as to the comparative demands upon 
our merchant marine and that of Brit- 
ain, and this is what he stated in a 
letter which may be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

American ships still flying the American 
flag are inadequate to handle our own 
water-borne traffic. It is hoped they win 
be augmented by new construction. ot 
course a great deal of the new construc- 
tion can and will be turned over to Great 
Britain and sail under British registry 


I saw a fine cargo ship of eight or ten 
thousand tons completed at the Bath 
Tronworks in Bath, Maine, turned over to 
Britain last month, within a month after 
it had been finished. Another one went 
down the ways last Saturday which may 
well go the same course. 

He proceeds, and this is what it seems 
to me goes to the very heart of the prop- 
osition upon which we must cast a vote: 

From a strictly commercial point of view 
there is no reason at all why all of the goods 
carried to Great Britain cannot be carried 
under British registry, thus removing the 
dangers of an international incident, as far 
as the United States is concerned, if one of 
these vessels should be sunk. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that be- 
fore we send American boys to watery 
graves in the stormy North Atlantic this 
winter we must each search his own con- 
Science to determine whether or not that 
assistance is essential if democracy, as 
we conceive it, is to survive. 

We have assumed great responsibili- 
ties. Whether or not they have exceeded 
the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dency, it remains a fact that the Ameri- 
can Navy today is practically carrying 
out police powers upon all the seven seas. 
In the Pacific, in the South Atlantic, in 
the Indian Ocean, everywhere, our Navy 
has taken over the responsibility. It 
seems to me that before we abdicate this 
responsibility in favor of plunging into 
the war zones around the British Isles, 
we should first consolidate our position. 

We have a great responsibility in the 
Pacific. Let us be sure that that respon- 
sibility is liquidated before we embark 
upon the other problem which is pre- 
sented in the North Atlantic at this time. 

Japan today has immobilized a tre- 
mendous amount of fighting power in all 
the democracies, including the United 
States. In Hawaii, the Philippines, in 
Alaska, ships and men and planes by the 
thousand are standing guard. Is it not 
well that before we embark upon this 
further mission in the narrow waters 
around the British Isles we should know 
something of what we may be required 
to carry out in the far Pacific, as we 
await the result of the discussions which 
are now in process? 

Let us make the North Atlantic safe 
for the first 2,000 miles. Let the Amer- 
ican Navy, as it is now doing, take care 
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of the responsibilities in the waters be- 
tween here and Iceland, where the Presi- 
dent has established our frontier. I may 
say that in my judgment the step he took 
was well warranted, in this day of revo- 
lutionary development of air power, when 
Iceland is nearer to the coast of New 
England than Bunker Hill was to New 
York a century ago. When in 10 hours 
bombers from Iceland might be dropping 
their bombs upon the great industrial 
area of our Northeast, it is well that we 
have extended our frontiers, and in my 
judgment that is not too far, but in my 
opinion it is quite far encugh at this 
time. 

While I do not consider our domestic 
situation controlling, I believe that before 
we assume the tremendously greater. re- 
sponsibilities represented by sending our 
merchant marine to the British Isles we 
should also consolidate our home front. 
Today we are devoting less than 15 per- 
cent of our production to defense. To- 
day we see great industries paralyzed at 
various times. Today, right in Washing- 
ton, we see chaos and confusion in our 
defense preparations, which means pa- 
ralysis in the most essential items of our 
defense. We see Cabinet officers, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Ickes, still carrying on 
their petty quarrel as to how aluminum 
shall be produced, when this country de- 
mands aluminum and not arguments. 
Yet there is apparently no one in author- 
ity to resolve that regrettable dispute. 

One might go through all the phases 
of our preparation, through our program 
of housing, through all the other phases 
of our defense. I have a profound sym- 
pathy for the expression of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] that before we 
undertake further and greater responsi- 
bilities America should put its own house 
in order. Then we may consider how 
much further we may safely go. 

Britain is devoting 50 to 60 percent of 
her production to defense. Germany is 
devoting 70 percent of her production to 
defense. Germany started with a pre- 
paredness program already in hand 
equivalent to a hundred billion doliars 
of American production. That is the 
head start Germany had on us. 

Germany and Britain are turning out 
what approximates to $25,000,000,000 
worth of our production at this time. 
That is about what each of them is doing. 
Germany is securing from the subject 
nations approximately as much as Brit- 
ain is securing from the United States. 

I cite these figures in order that we may 
realize as Mr. Knudsen well said, that 
we have not yet begun to recognize the 
responsibilities involved in modern con- 
flict. Without an army, without the 
preparations required in the air, is it not 
most unwise for us to take this further 
step? Whether or not it means immedi- 
ate war certainly is most arguable. 
Whether or not we can send our mer- 
chant marine into the waters around the 
British Isles and not become immedi- 
ately involved, no man can safely say. 
When the American merchant marine 
and the American flag go to the British 
Isles, the American Navy inevitably goes, 
and when the Navy goes and warfare in- 
evitably results, then American air power 
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must also be engaged. That means land- 
based aircraft, because those are vital 
in the kind of war being carried on at 
the present time. But when our Navy is 
in the waters around Great Britain, and 
our aircraft are around Great Britain, 
there is certainly grave danger under 
present conditions that it will mean total 
war, 

We have carried on the discussion 
from the standpoint of our responsibility. 
We must consider America first and 
America last. After all. we are respon- 
sible here for America. We hold in our 
hands the destiny and the lives of mil- 
lions of our American youth, and we 
should certainly not vote to subject them 
to the dread horrors of this conflict unless 
there is no other course by which we be- 
lieve America can continue to be secure, 
and until there is brought to us evidence 
that this further step ought to be taken— 
that it is vital to aur safety and security. 
Certainly every American father and 
mother must wish that we should wait 
until it is demonstrated conclusively that 
in no other way than by the American 
merchant marine can these supplies be 
gotten to Britain or to Russia. Until 
that is demonstrated, certainly we have 
no right to undertake the hazards which 
are so obviously involved. 

Let us remember that nations must 
take account of time. There is always 
a time to act. Manchukuo, Ethiopia, 
Munich stand out as monuments to the 
days when Britain determined it was not 
wise to fight. Poland was the point at 
which they took up the battle. With the 
invasion of Poland the battle of Europe 
was on, 

Similarly America must make its vital 
decision in the course of these tempestu- 
ous years, determining each step in our 
course with an eye single to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities of our Nation as the 
last and perhaps the only repository of 
that democracy of which we hear so 
much. We must make our decision with 
an eye single to our resources and our 
power and to the enormous consequences 
of any false step we may take. 

It is for these reasons that it seems to 
me America may well pause upon the 
threshold of this fateful decision which 
leads down a pathway we must hesitate 
to tread. The time may come when 
America may be compelled to embark 
more of its resources, but there has been 
presented to this body scarcely one iota 
of evidence to indicate that without the 
proposed action the battle will be lost. 
It seems to me that until that is done 
we have no right to commit American 
boys to the stormy North Atlantic and 
commit American mothers to the sacri- 
fices that must so inevitably come. 

The only things that live are the 
things for which men are willing to die. 
America is passing through ‘the valley 
of decision to determine the things that 
we count most precicus and the actions 
that are necessary upon our part to re- 
solve this question in a way that shall 
contribute to the safety and security oí 
the America which we all love. Let us 
make that decision mindful of the tragic 
consequences. if we here shall make a 
mistake and launch America down that 
path from which there is no retreat. 
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In the last war America faced the issue 
of a separate front in Europe, and Gen- 
eral Pershing insisted on America taking 
its share of the battle line under exclu- 
sively American control. 

America has assumed the responsibility 
cn most of the seven seas. The British 
Navy and air force today have the re- 
sponsibility in an extremely limited zone 
around the shores of Europe. While this 
same division ef responsibility might con- 
ceivably continue with American mer- 
caant ships sailing to Britain, it seems to 
me altogether unlikely this would be the 
case. With American ships being sent to 
the British Isles, the American Navy and 
the Americar. air force could not long be 
denied a share of the responsibility for 
their protection. 

I have supported the action of the 
President in placing the American fron- 
tiers in Iceland. 

The Presidential action, in my judg- 
ment was justified by the revolution in 
methods of warfare that is now in prog- 
ress before our eyes. The merger of 
British and American forces in Iceland 
seems to me, however, unfortunate at the 
present time. I should be quite ready to 
recognize by legislation that Iceland for 
all practical purposes was today a part 
of the Western Hemisphere in order that 
any limitation on our assuming full re- 
sponsibility fo: the defense of Iceland 
might be removed. 

It seems to me, however, at the present 
time that if the American Navy shall safe- 
guard all shipping in the North Atlantic 
2,000 miles from our shores, the last few 
hundred miles may appropriately be the 
responsibility of the British Navy and air 
force, and this consideration seems to be 
implicit in the discussion that is now 
bing on. 

Jam not unmindful of the plea of the 
Senator from Georgia — for whose opin- 
ion everyone must entertain the highest 
respect—for unity in the Nation at this 
time. This unity would seem, however, 
to be best achieved by uniting the Con- 
gress and the country. behind the con- 
sidered proposal of the President that 
at this time we should authorize the arm- 


ing of our merchantmen. The majority . 


of 100 in the House indicated the 
strength of such a proposal before the 
country. 

The elements outside the administra- 
tion who precipitated this further issue 
before the Senate must assume responsi- 
bility for any unfortunate division. of 
American opinion that may result. I 
still recall the ringing words of a few 
weeks ago in which the Senator from 
Georgia at that time as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign. Relations of the 
Senate, appealed for the most candid 
and careful approach to the great issues 
with which we are now faced. I appre- 


ciate also the deliberation and the pure 


patriotism with which he has moved to 
the position he now occupies. I regret 
that his great and justified influence 
could not have operated to restrain those 
forces that seek to hurry America along 
its present path. 

All seem to agree that sending Ameri- 
can ships into European waters must 
greatly increase our peril of involvement 
at a time when it is evident America is 
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still woefully unprepared. Putting our 
own domestic house in order is tragically 
necessary. Fifteen percent of our pro- 
duction at present is being devoted to 
defense. Fifty percent is essential before 
America is ready to cope with the forces 
that are now ravishing the world. Ac- 
celerating our involvement is all too apt 
to diminish the flow of American ma- 
terials to Europe. 

Hitler has thus far stayed more than 
1,000 miles away from the shores of the 
United States for the practical reason 
that he did not wish to arouse American 
public opinion. 

As America moves into European 
waters Hitler may at any time carry the 
war to our shores. A token bombing of 
our northeastern area is easily possible by 
the means of aircraft operating from sub- 
marines, This would do no serious dam- 
age to our defense establishments, but 
would very likely result in an overwhelm- 
ing American demand for retaining more 
of our planes and ships at home to pro- 
tect against attdcks of this character. 

Exactly as a football team undertakes 
to open up the defense, Hitler would move 
by lightning attacks to shift the center 
of gravity to our defense. 

Let us also remember that we have tre- 
mendous responsibilities in the Pacific 
and elsewhere, and that it may be ad- 
visable that these shall be liquidated be- 
fore we take over the responsibilities of 
the waters around Europe. 


So long as America is required to keep 
the peace in the Pacific and thus relieve 
others who have hitherto been responsibie 
it is very desirable that we shall not play 
Hitler’s game by plunging immediately 
into the conflict around the British Isles. 
This might be well calculated to serve the 
Hitler purpose cf involving oriental pow- 
ers in action at this time. : 

America is thoroughly committed to 
the triumph of the forces opposing Hitler 
and must be prepared to make any sacri- 
fices that are essential to that end. My 
concept of our duty, however, does not 
permit me to take one step toward involv- 
ing American youth in this terrible con- 
flict that is not clearly and imperatively 
required. No evidence of this necessity 
has been here presented. Iam not, there- 
fore, able at the present time to vote to 
send American boys farther into the war 
zones, 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEFENSE HIGHWAYS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. I submit a confer- 
ence report on Senate bill 1840. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ve- 
port will be received and read. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1840) 
to supplement the Federal Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations during 
the national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, for the immediate 
construction of roads urgently needed for the 
national defense, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows; r 
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That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
said bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Strike out all of section 4 of the House 
arnendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“SEC. 4. STRATEGIC HIGHWAY NETWORK.—(a) 
For carrying out projects to correct critical 
deficiencies in lines of the strategic network 
of highways and bridges, during the con- 
tinuance of the emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$25,000,000. Such sum shall be immediately 
apportioned among the States in accordance 
with the provisions of section 21 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended and supple- 
mented, and shall be expended in accordance 
with the provisions of such Act, as amended 
and supplemented: Provided, That during 
the continuance of the emergency declared 
by the President on May 27, 1941. when funds 
heretofore, herein, or hereafter made avall- 
able for expenditure in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Highway Act. as 
amended and supplemented, on the system 
of Federal-aid highways, or on secondary or 
feeder roads, are expended for any project on 
the strategic network of highways, including 
all such projects under construction during 
the period of said emergency, the Federal 
share payable on account of any such project 
shall be increased to three-fourths of the 
total cost thereof. plu: a percentage of the 
remaining one-fourth of such cost in any 
State containing unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands and nontaxable Indian 
lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 per 
centum of the total area of all lands therein, 
equal to the percentage that the area of such 
lands in such State is of its total area. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, during the continuance of the 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27. 1941, the sum of 825.000.000, which shall, 
after the mactment of this Act, be allocated 
by the Federal Works Administrator to States 
for projects within such States without re- 
gard to the apportionment provisions of sec- 
tion 21 of the Federal. Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented, and shall be 
available for expenditure in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, to supplement 
other Federal highway funds now or here- 
after available for use for projects for the 
reconstruction and replacement of critically 
deficient bridges and the correction of other 
critical deficiencies in the strategic network 
of highways. 

“(c) Upon apportionment or allocation to 
the States of the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this section, the State highway 
departments may submit projects, and such 
projects shall be acted upon and may be 
approved, in the same manner and with like 
effect as in the case of projects submitted 
for approval in accordance with the provi- 
sions cf subsection (b) of the first section of 
the Highway Act approved June 16, 1936.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
JosiaH W. BAILEY, 
JAMEs J. Davis, 
JOHN THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Wit M. WHITTINGTON, 
J. W. ROBINSON, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
James W. MOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was 
called out of the Chamber for a moment, 
and have just returned. As I under- 
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stand, the conference report now pre- 
sented is on the strategic highway bill? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and I may say 
to the Senator that only two changes 
were made by the conferees. 
Mr. McNARY. That is, in the provi- 
sions of the bill as passed by the Sen- 


ate? 
Mr. McKELLAR. In the House 
amendment. The House amended the 


Senate bill by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting its own 
provisions. The conferees accepted the 
House version, except as to section 4, 
which was agreed to with an amend- 
ment. The House amendment struck 
out the Senate provision authorizing an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 and author- 
ized instead the apportionment of funds 
heretofore or hereafter made available. 
The amendment as agreed to by the 
conferees authorizes an appropriation of 
$25,000,000, instead of $50,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, to correct criti- 
cal deficiencies in lines of the strategic 
highway network, and an additional 
$25,000,000 is authorized to be allocated 
by the Federal Works Administrator for 
projects within the States relating to 
bridges and other critical deficiencies in 
the network of highways. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask the able Senator 
from Tennessee, as the measure now 
stands, what amount will be available 
for strategic network construction this 
year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill authorizes 
825.000.000 for the network, but also au- 
thorizes the use of the unappropriated 
balances. 

Mr. McNARY. What do the sums ag- 
gregate? a 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall the 
exact aggregate, as the amounts differ in 
the various States. I have not added 
them together to ascertain the aggregate 
amount, but I am assured by Mr. Mac- 


Donald that it will be substantially what 


was contained in the first Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That covers the propo- 
sition. I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MANGANESE AND ALUMINUM 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial] published in the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune in reference 
to reaching a decision as to the necessity 
of securing a stock pile of the strategic 
material manganese. 

I may say at this time that I was very 
glad to hear the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] a few moments 0 al- 
lude to aluminum which is another stra- 
tegic material. I believe that aluminum 
is in somewhat the same situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune] 

BAD MUDDLE GETTING WORSE 

One of the most outstanding records of 

incompetency and befuddlement achieved in 
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the whole preparedness undertaking has 
been established by the various agencies con- 
cerned with the strategic minerals situation. 
The whole undertaking has been a muddle 
from the start and is constantly growing 
worse and may lead to harmful consequences 
if it is not corrected. 

The situation with respect to manganese 
is probably worse than that involving the 
other 25 strategic and critical materials, be- 
cause reserves of manganese are being used 
up at an alarming rate and there is neither 
production nor ships available to make up 
the deficiency. 

Students of these matters warned the Gov- 
ernment months ago that imported supplies 
must be supplemented with domestic pro- 
duction. The Metals Reserve Corporation 
was set up for that purpose, provided with 
funds, given almost carte blanche authority 
to work the situation out. 

But between Metais Reserve, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Federal Loan 
Agency, and perhaps a few lying officials on 
the inside who were covering up for for- 
eign mining interests that wanted to sell in 
the American market, policies have been 
pursued which have not brought forth do- 
mestic production in sufficient quantity to 
turn the scales in favor of American inde- 
pendence of foreign sources of supply. 

Now the prospective shortage is growing 
acute and the whole outfit is on the spot and 
a congressional investigation is threatened. 
A congressional inquiry would be very un- 
pleasant for some of the higher-ups if they 
were ever asked to justify the policies they 
have pursued. 

With more than 2,000 known deposits of 
manganese ore in the United States, oper- 
ators have refused to invest in equipment 
and labor to mine the ore under the policies 
set up by those responsible for insuring the 
American steel mills a supply of this neces- 
gary metal, Only those operators who sell 
to the specialty markets have felt justified 
in keeping their mines open or opening new 
ones. The big production that would be pos- 
sible under a sound policy simply has not 
come forth. 

A congressional inquiry would establish 
that through neglect, inefficiency, or sub- 
versive influences the United States has been 
“sold short” on manganese and other critical 
materials. Foreign sources of supply have 
been shut off, except from Cuba, Brazil, and 
the Philippines. But there is a shortage of 
bottoms in which to move ore from those 
countries. More and more the situation 
points to the logic of developing our own 
mines, even if it is necessary to pay more 
for the ore in order to support American 
Wage and cost standards. 

The whole situation could be corrected 
in 24 hours if Metals Reserve, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Federal Loan 
Agency, and other policy makers would settle 
down, face the facts realistically and give 
American mining interests the green light 
to go ahead with a development program, 
If that isn’t done, then Congress should act— 
and quickly, too. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I did 
not hear distinctly what the Senator 
from South Dakota said about aluminum 
production. But I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Rxconn an Associated 
Press article published in the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star of October 31, 
1941, in which it is stated that there is 
more aluminum being produced in this 
country than can now be sold, and that 
there is a reserve of about 30,000,000 
pounds of aluminum, which is being 
added to all the time. As part of my 
remaiks I ask that the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 

elieve that statement to be correct? 


1941 


Mr. McKELLAR. I believe it to be 
correct, for the reason that the Asso- 
ciated Press has a remarkable way of 
ascertaining facts and publishing them 
to the country. Its articles are usually 
reliable. I have always found them so. 
Because it is an Associated Press article 
I want it published in the Rercorp for 
the information of Senators, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
October 31, 1941} 
ALUMINUM PRODUCTION EXCEEDING DEMAND, 
Senators ARE TOLD—RESERVE INCREASED 
30,000,000 POUNDS, OFFICIALS DECLARE 


Faced with senatorial demands for a speedy 
increase in production for defense purposes, 
an official of the Aluminum Co. of America 
testified today the company now was making 
more aluminum than it could sell and had 
boosted its reserve supply to 30,000,000 
pounds, 

Oscar Ewing, Alcoa counsel, supplied the 
Senate Defense Investigating Committee with 
this information after Senator CONNALLY, 
Democrat, of Texas, had declared: 

“I hope you put every ounce of speed into 
the production of aluminum with defense 
needs in mind. I want you to keep that in 
mind and not think of profits, because we 
are going to take away all of them we can 
find through taxes.” 


ADDED TO RESERVE STOCK 


Mr. Ewing replied that in the last 6 
months Alcoa had “made more aluminum 
than we have been able to sell,” adding that 
reserve supplies now on hand were going 
to be available for an enlarged program 
of airplane production. 


“We're going to need every bit of it,” Sena- 


tor CONNALLY said. “You make the alumi- 
num and we'll use it.” 

Chairman Truman pressed Mr. Ewing and 
other company officials for an estimate on 
when they would begin actual production 
Plant Corporation to construct new plants. 
The officials said production of aluminum 
under a contract signed with the Defense 
at their Messina, N. Y., plant would be under 
way next May, 11 months after ground first 
was broken there. 

Senator TRUMAN said he was informed that 
a new contract was being negotiated be- 
tween Alcoa and the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion to replace a contract which was criti- 
cized as giving the aluminum company “an 
absolute stranglehold on the Defense Plant 
Corporation” in the location, specifications, 
and operations of alumina and smelting 
plants. 

Mr. Ewing denied that Alcoa was given any 
advantage, and asserted, under questioning 
by Senator CoNNALLY, that the company 
was willing to abide by the Government's 
decision on all important matters connected 
with the construction of additional plants. 

I. J. Wilson, vice president of Alcoa, testi- 
fied that the company had been prepared to 
use its own funds in expanding production, 
but had not done so because the Govern- 
ment proposed a federally financed program 
of expansion. 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
debate on the joint resolution has been 
running nearly 2 weeks, and no effort 
has been made to restrict Members of 
the Senate in the discussion of the 
measure. I think practically every Sen- 
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ator has had an opportunity to express 
his opinion with reference to it, and I 
think the Senate and the country feel 
that there ought to be an early deter- 
mination of the question. 

I have been trying, by private confer- 
ences, to work out an agreement to vote 
some time tomorrow before we conclude 
our day’s session. There is some prospect 
that such an agreement may be entered 
into, but I am not in a position to pro- 
pose it at this time. I hope that by 11 
o'clock tomorrow we shall be able to work 
out an understanding, and that the Sen- 
ate will be willing to enter into it, as to 
a definite time for a vote on the pending 
joint resolution and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the Senator whether it is the purpose to 
undertake to fix a time to vote or to limit 
debate. So far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection to limiting debate; but I 
have found in actual practice that the 
method of fixing a time to vote works out 
almost invariably in a most unsatisfac- 
tory manner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no purpose to 
try to fix an hour for voting tomorrow, 
except late in the afternoon, so that every 
Senator may be given an opportunity to 
be heard. I think the overwhelming feel- 
ing among Senators on both sides of the 
question is that we ought to vote to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no ob- 
jection to voting tomorrow, but I have 
very great objection to fixing the time to 
vote, because I have found that in such 
cases important matters are likely to 
arise at the last minute. Amendments 
may be offered which deserve discussion 
and which cannot be discussed when there 
is a time limit on the debate. In the last 
moments of debate, when the proponents 
of the proposition have the close of the 
debate, things may be said which ought 
to be answered, and which cannot be 
answered. I am unwilling to fix the time 
to vote, although I have no objection to 
voting tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not proposing 
any agreement at this time. I made the 
statement so that Senators might be on 
notice that I hope that by the time we 
reassemble tomorrow we shall be able 
to work out an agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Kentucky has made a 
very fair statement, and I think it is 
highly probable that we may have an 
agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that 
statement. I appreciate the cooperation 
of the Senator from Oregon and his col- 
leagues, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and all 
other Senators who have been earnestly 
trying to work out an understanding. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that I am sure I speak for the Senator 
from Kentucky as well as others asso- 
ciated with us when I say that there is 


Let me ask- 
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no disposition on our part to indulge in 
sharp practice or take advantage of any- 
body in the closing hours of debate. Our 
effort is merely in the interest of obtain- 
ing a vote as promptly as possible. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assure the Senator from Texas 
that I had no thought of charging any 
sharp practice on his part, on the part 
of the Senator from Kentucky, or any- 
body else. However, I have observed 
time and time again that when a definite 
time is fixed for a vote the result is not 
satisfactory. It seems to me that possi- 
bly the debate might be concluded to- 
morrow, and that there might be a 
limitation on debate, without undertak- 
ing to set an arbitrary time at which to 
vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In this connection 
let me say that, as we all understand, 
next Tuesday will be Armistice Day. 
Neither the House nor the Senate wishes 
to be in session on that day. Members 
have engagements to make patriotic ad- 
dresses in their States on next Tuesday, 
and they will probably wish to leave 
Washington Saturday or Sunday. My 
suggestion is in the interest of expedition 
and in the interest of what Members re- 
gard, and what I regard, as their patri- 
otic duty. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me make 
it plain to the Senator from Kentucky 
that, as I said a while ago, I have no 
disposition to prolong the debate beyond 
tomorrow if every Senator who wishes to 
speak is given an opportunity to speak. 
My objection goes only to the question of 
fixing the time to vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have conferred 
with the Senator from Missouri pri- 
vately, and he has been very cooperative. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should not 
want the hour of 11 o'clock tomorrow to 
arrive, in view of the statement as to 
what will then be presented by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, without having made 
it clear that I shall wish to speak for at 
least an hour before any limitation of 
debate is agreed upon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly will- 
ing to agree that the Senator from North 
Dakota may have the floor when we meet 
at 11 o'clock, and may speak without in- 
terruption, and subject to his own con- 
trol. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. 
THE NEED FOR UNITY—LETTER FROM 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a letter and ask that it be 
read. The letter was written by the only 
Republican ever to be twice elected Goy- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. When his name 
is read it will be realized that he is no 
admirer of mine. However, I think the 
letter is worthy of publication in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
[From the United States News of November 7, 

1941] 
THE NEED FOR UNITY 

Sm: I am a Republican, but I am an Amer- 
ican first. (Not, however, an America 
firster.) As a Republican American, I would 
like to submit a few remarks on the neu- 
trality bill, 
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Too many cf us are betting our national 
safety against the guess that Hitler can't win. 
Too many of us are gambling that, if he does 
win, it will make no difference. 

Too many openly deny what in their con- 
sciences they know, that in these days of sav- 
age conquest every nation is in peril, includ- 
ing our own. 

Our greatest danger is not Hitler, but the 
failure of our people to realize their danger. 
And after that comes “business as usual.“ 
Until we realize what a Hitler victory would 
mean to us, and act accordingly, we cannot 
be safe. 

Next to admitting the obvious facts, what 
we need most js to be united—united against 
our common danger behind the Government 
the American people have chosen. 

Playing politics with this war is about the 
worst sin that an American citizen can com- 
mit. And there is ton much of it. There is 
too much of it in the Congress of the United 
States. 

If we are to be strong against enemies from 
abroad, our domestic quarrels must end at 
the water’s edge. 

Out of deep conviction, I urge every 
American to support the President in de- 
manding modification of the neutrality law, 
for the safety and welfare of our country and 
the world. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT, 

MILFORD, PA. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 


ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 


ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DaniEt in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. M from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Civil Engineer Ben Moreell to be Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the De- 
partment of the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for a term of 4 years from Decem- 
` ber 1, 1941. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc; and, without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 

That completes the calendar. 
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RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 7, 1941, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 6 (legislative day of 
October 27), 1941: 

UNITED States PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named doctors to be assist- 
ant surgeons in the United States Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of 
oath: z 

Michael James Clarke 

William Flynn Powell 

Ray Howard Vanderhock 

Dean Brooks Jacksun 

David William Scott, Jr. 

Linden Edwin Johnson 

Palmer Leiter Auker 

Bruce Cominole 


APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 
AIR CORPS, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES . 

TO BE COLONEL 
Lt. Col. John Y. York, Jr., Air Corps. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 

Maj. Hilbert Milton Wittkop, Air Corps. 

Maj. Townsend Griffiss, Air Corps. 

Maj. Leo Henry Dawson, Air Corps. 

Maj. Milton John Smith, Air Corps. 

Maj. James Frederick Phillips, Air Corps. 

Nore.—The dates of rank are omitted as 
the death or other unforeseen change in 

status of a senior officer might require a 

change in the dates of rank and necessitate 

the renomination of these officers. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Capt. N. Robert Drummond, Medical 
Corps Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Medi-al 
Corps, with rank from date of appointment. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Lt. Col. John Dunbar Chambliss, Infantry, 
with rank from August 18, 199. 

Capt. Nicholas Joseph Robinson, Infantry 
(temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from August 1, 1935. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The officer whose name is preceded by the 
symbol (X) has been examined and found 
qualified for promotion. All others are sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 


TO BE COLONEL WITH RANK FROM OCTOBER 29, 
1941 


Lt. Col. Allan Stuart Boyd, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 


TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM NOVEMBER 
1, 1941 


X Lt. Col. Francis Clinton Vincent Crowley, 
Cav- y (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harry Lewis Twaddle, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Clarence Leonard Tinker, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. William Robert White, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Donald Bridgman Sanger, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Martin Francis Scanlon, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. William Hanson Gill, Infantry 
(temporary colonel; has been nominated for 
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temporary appointment as brigadier general 
in the Army of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Edward Cornelius Hanford, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt Col. Merrill Dole Wheeler, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Henry Hubei. Stickney, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Lester Seneca Hill, Jr., Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department (temporary 
colonel). 

Lt. Col, Archibald Eng. Judge Advocate 
General’s Department (temporary colonel). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 6 (legislative day 
of October 27), 1941: 

PosTMASTERS 
COLORADO 

Watha E. Larrance, Dove Creek. 

Mary Burrous, Genoa. 

Chester A. Brown, Idaho Springs. 

Raymond J. Preuss, Kirk. 

Henry R. Riddle, Walden, 

INDIANA 

Walter G. Black, Hobart. 

Hugo Steinkamp, Holland, 

Harry E. Bailey, Lizton. 

Eva M. Schantz, Lyons. 

Harry W. Behlmer. Sunman. 

Jerome F. Shandy, Terre Haute. 


MICHIGAN 
Murray Swindell, Paw Paw. 


TENNESSEE 

William V. Cole, Baxter. 

Inez Smith, Bluff City. 

Frances P. Hudson, Germantown. 
Fred G. Ezell, Townsend. 


VIRGINIA 


Lois Price, Natural Bridge. 
Rella B. Bailey, Prince George. 
Violet I. Pick, Rustburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, may Thy promise 
become our daily litany: “I will go with 
thee all the way.” For the multitudes 
that meet life bravely and buoyantly, for 
their industry, example, and devotion to 
duty, we give Thee thanks. To Thee we 
bring our weakness, our disappointments, 
for at Thy altar there is eternal strength. 
We pray Thee to weave the broken 
threads of our lives into a more perfect 
design, discarding those differences that 
come from pride, intolerance, or narrow- 
ness. Do Thou further the unity of the 
spirit, giving us courage until the day 
shall dawn and brotherly love shall be- 
come the voice of all languages. 

The final destiny of our homes, our in- 
stitutions, and our security is dependent 
upon the soul of our Republic. By the 
countless crosses gleaming from church 
spires and on holy altars, let us conquer, 
bringing to a weary world the breath of a 
new life. Call us, Heavenly Father, not 
to gloom nor despondency but to firm- 
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ness and fortitude, and keep us in alli- 
ance with the noble instincts for the high 
ideals of our democracy. In the name of 
our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the end of all the legislative business 
and other special orders today I may be 
permitted to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp two radio speeches I made, one on 
October 28 at the Statue of Liberty, and 
the other on alien baiting, made over a 
radio network on October 31. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a radio 
speech that I delivered last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KLEIN]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
editorial taken from the Bloomington 
(III.) Pantagraph. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of. the RECORD 
and to include a couple of short state- 
ments in connection with the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LAMBERTSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 


HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE TO PAY OFF 
THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
fore me a news account stating that Dr. 
Dinsmore Alter, director of the Griffith 
Astronomical Observatory, thinks that 
we will be able to fly to the moon within 
100 years. 

If the Republican Party, when they get 
in power, pay off the national debt at 
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the same rate they did after the last 
World War, to wit, $1,000,000,000 a year, 
it means that it will be as easy to pay the 
national debt as it will be to fly to the 
moon. 

Fifty years from now, my little boy, 
Tommy, who is now not quite 2 years old, 
may be a grandfather. The 100 years of 
toil necessary to pay the debt of the 
Roosevelt administration will just then 
be one-half finished. In other words, 
six generations of young Americans will 
be born before the debts can be paid that 
were created by the man “who planned 
it that way.” 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. How long did it take to 
create this national debt? 

Mr. CURTIS. Eight years. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speeker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BENNETT]? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HARRY C. RANSLEY 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr, DITTER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, with a 
great deal of sadness I rise to announce 
to the House the passing of one of our 
former colleagues, a man who I believe 
endeared himself to all of us, the late 
Harry C. Ransley, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ransley served with distinction in 
this body and endeared himself to all of 
the Members. Those of us who have 
served for some years will remember that 
he was a member of the Rules Committee 
and acquitted himself with distinction as 
a member of that committee not only to 
his party and to his State, but to the best 
traditions of the House. 

Mr. Ransley established for himself in 
Pennsylvania a splendid reputation, he 
enjoyed the confidence of the people and, 
in my opinion, the State of Pennsylvania 
has suffered a real loss in the passing of 
our former colleague. 


SUPPLEMENTING THE FEDERAL AID ROAD 
ACT—CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 1840) to supplement the Federal Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations during the national 
emergency declared by the President on 
May 27, 1941, for the immediate construc- 
tion of roads urgently needed for na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of te House may be read in lieu of the 
report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1840) 
to supplement the Federal Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, for the immedi- 
ate construction of roads urgently needed 
for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House 
to the said bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all of 
section 4 of the House amendment and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

Se. 4. Strategic highway network: (a) 
For carrying out projects to correct critical 
deficiencies in lines of the strategic network 
of highways and bridges, during the contin- 
uance of the emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$25,000,000. Such sum shall be immediately 
apportioned among the States in accordance 
with the provisions of section 21 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended and supple- 
mented, and shall be expended in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such Act, as 
amended and supplemented: Provided, That 
during the continuance of the emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, 
when funds heretofore, herein, or hereafter 
made available for expenditure in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Highway 
Act, as amended and supplemented, on the 
system of Federal-aid highways, or on sec- 
ondary or feeder roads, are expended for any 
project on the strategic network of high- 
ways, including all such projects under con- 
struction during the period of said emer- 
gency, the Federal share payable on account 
of any such project shall be increased to 
three-fourths of the total cost thereof, plus 
a percentage of the remaining one-fourth 
of such cost in any State containing unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, exceeding 5 per centum of the total 
area of all lands therein, equal to the per- 
centage that the area of such lands in such 
State is of its total area. y 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, during the continuance of the 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, the sum of $25,000,000, which shall, 
after the enactment of this Act, be allocated 
by the Federal Works Administrator to States 
for projects within such States without re- 
gard to the apportionment provisions of sec- 
tion 21 of the Federal Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented, and shall be 
available for expenditure in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, to supplement 
other Federal highway funds now or here- 
after available for use for projects for the 
reconstruction and replacement of criti- 
cally deficient bridges and the correction of 
other critical deficiencies in the strategic 
network of highways. 

“(c) Upon apportionment or allocation to 
the States of the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this section, the State high- 
way departments may submit projects, and 
such projects shall be acted upon and may be 
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approved, in the same manner and with like 

effect as in the case of projects submitted 

for approval in accordance with the provi- 

sions of subsection (b) of the first section of 

the Highway Act approved June 16, 1936.“ 
And the House agree to the same. 


Witt M, WHITTINGTON, 
J. W. ROBINSON, 
Jesse P. WOLCOTT, 
James W. MOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Cart HAYDEN, A 
Josias W. BAILEY, 
James J. DAVIS, 
JoHN THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment cf the 
House to the bill (S. 1840) to suppiement the 
Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emergency 
declared by the President on May 27, 1941, 
for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to 
such amendment, namely: 

The amendment to section 4 of the House 
amendment authorizes appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for carrying out projects to cor- 
re t critical deficiencies in lines cf the stra- 
tegic highway network, during the continu- 
ance of the emergency declared by the Pres- 
ident on May 27, 1941, instead of $50,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate; such sum to be 
immediately apportioned among ali the 
States on a basis of population, area, and 
road mileage, in accordance with the provi- 
sicns of section 21 of the Federal Highway 
Act, to be expended in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented. 

The amendment to section 4 of the House 
amendment also authorizes appropriation of 
$25,000,000, during the continuance of such 
emergency, as proposed by the Senate and 
as recommended by the President, to be 
allccated. after the enactment of this act, 
by the Federal Works Administrator to any 
cr all of the States, without regard to the 
provisions of section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act, for projects within such States, to 
supplement other Federal highway funds now 
or hereafter available for projects for the 
reconstruction or replacement of critically 
deficient bridges and the correction of other 
critical deficienies in the strategic highway 
network, on the increased pro rata basis of 
Federal participation provided by this section 
for all projects under construction on the 
strategic network during the period of the 
unlimited national emergency. 

The amendment also provides, as proposed 
by the Senate, that upon apportionment or 
allocation to the States of the sums author- 
ized to be appropriated by this section the 
State highway departments may submit 
projects, and such projects shall be acted 
upon and may be approved, and that approval 
cf any such project by the Federal Works 
Administrator shall be deemed a contractual 
obligation of the Federal Government for the 
payment of its proportional contribution 
thereto. 

WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 
J. W. ROBINSON, 
JESSE P. WoLCOTT, 
James W. MOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 
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The House will recall that when this 
bill was before us for consideration, and 
at the time it passed unanimously on 
October 21, 1941, the House bill was sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill, these bills 
being known as the national-defense 
highway bills of 1941. 

The conference report provides that 
the bill as it passed the House remain 
intact, section 4 of the bill as it passed 
the House being amended so as to in- 
clude one provision and a part of an- 
other provision that obtained in the 
Senate bill. 

When the bill passed the House there 
was no authorization for strategic high- 
ways. The bill as it has passed the 
Senate carried $50,000,000 for strategic 
highways, to be matched, for work to be 
done upon the strategic highways. 
There was no similar provision in the bill 
as it passed the House. 

The bill as it passed the Senate also 
contained an authorization for $25,000,- 
000, to be matched by the States, but 
not apportioned to the States, and to be 
allocated by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the President to the Con- 
gress at the time the original bill, which 
was vetoed, was passed by the Congress. 

The conference report, as I have stated, 
retains all the House bill and inserts, 
first, $25,000,000 to be allocated, matched, 
and prorated among the States on stra- 
tegic highways in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Highway Act. 
Secondly, it provides for $25,000,000 to be 
spent on strategic highways and to be 
allecated by the Commissioner of Public 
Roads or the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator, this sum to be matched by the 
States, but not to be distributed or ap- 
portioned among the States in accord- 
ance with the Federal Highway Act. 

If there is a national-defense project 
or camp or cantonment or defense in- 
dustry that needs to be provided for by 
the Federal Government, improving and 
repairing a critical deficiency like a 
bridge or narrow road on the network, the 
money can be allocated regardless of 
State lines, but the sum has to be 
matched. 

The Members of the House will recall 
that under the terms of the bill as it 
passed the House the local contribution 
on strategic networks and secondary 
roads was reduced from 50 percent to 25 
percent. That and all other provisions 
of the House bill obtain. 

It is believed that if strategic high- 
ways, including bridges, are to be im- 
proved primarily for national defense, 
during the emergency, and for national 
defense, the local or State contribution 
should be reduced, and the bill provides 
for this reduction substantially 25 per- 
cent. This will not require any addi- 
tional appropriations under existing au- 
thorizations by the Federal Government, 
and is applicable to both authorizations 
for strategic highways in the bill. 

I believe I should say one thing more. 
A good many inquiries have been made 
with respect to the construction, and the 
authorization in the bill therefor, of off- 
street parking facilities and with respect 
to the requirement of the bill that the 
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local interests shall provide parking reg- 
ulations that are satisfactory to the Com- 
mission of Public Roads. The off-street 
parking facilities, it will be kept in mind, 
will be constructed in congested areas 
where there are national-defense proj- 
ects, to prevent, to save life, the park- 
ing of motors and other vehicles along 
the strategic or network highways used 
by the public where the public has great- 
ly increased the use of those highways 
during the emergency. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker. 
I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Under the terms of this bill, if the 
Commissioner of Public Roads determines 
that instead of widening that strategic 
network in the area of the national-de- 
fense plant so as to provide for parking 
along that highway, with its dangers, if 
there can be more economically con- 
structed off-street parking areas where 
those who go by the thousands to the 
defense plant can park their cars, then 
these off-street parking facilities can 
be and will be constructed, provided the 
local interests restrict parking in those 
particular areas, it being kept in mind 
that the Federal Government is con- 
tributing three-fourths of the cost of 
such off-street parking facilities and 
that these facilities are not only in aid 
of defense but of material aid to the local 
communities, and the general public. 

I have had no other inquiries with re- 
spect to the conference report on the bill, 
Mr. Speaker, and I believe I have cov- 
ered the matters embraced in the report 
and the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
tell the House whether the objections of 
the President as expressed in his veto 
message on the original bill have been 
met entirely or partially? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say that 
they have been partially met. The bill 
contains concessions by the President and 
the Congress. They are equal in amount 
and principle. They have been entirely 
met by the bill’s providing for $150,000,000 
for access highways without matching 
and without allocation, to be constructed 
where needed regardless of State lines. 
The bill complies with the President's 
recommendation by giving to the Federal 
Works Administrator, his executive 
agent, the $25,000,000 that he recom- 
mended there be authorized for the im- 
provement of the strategic highways 
without apportionment. At the same 
time, while according to the President 
what he recommended, the Congress has 
provided a similar amount, $25,000,000, 
to be allocated as we, the Representatives 
of the people, believe it should be allo- 
cated. The report contemplates yielding 
by both the Congress and the President, 
and I believe the bill is a fair solution 
of the conflicting views. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I did not hear the 
earlier discussion of the very able mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Roads who has 
this matter in charge. My inquiry is 
directed specifically to the strategic- 
highway network. After the allocation 
of funds is made, is it not understood that 
the State highway departments them- 
selves will submit projects, and that 
those projects will be considered on the 
basis on which all projects are considered 
within the States? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is true. 
The State highway commissions have the 
same place in the picture in regard to 
strategic highways as they have in re- 
gard to Federal-aid highways generally. 
For that principle, as far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I shall continue to stand, 
in all Federal-aid highway legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I join the gentleman 
in that feeling, because I believe that we 
do have within the States those leaders 
in highway matters who know this prob- 
lem and how to meet it. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, according to the statement on 
the part of the managers of the House, 
the last provision of the bill is to the 
effect that upon apportionment or allo- 
cation to the States of the sums author- 
ized to be appropriated by this section 
the State highway departments may sub- 
mit projects, and such projects shall be 
acted upon and may be approved, and 
approval of any such project by the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator shall be 
deemed a contractual obligation of the 
Federal Government for the payment of 
its proportional contribution thereto. 

While I recognize the fact that the 
statement has been read in lieu of the 
report and it may be now too late to make 
a point of order, I want to raise the ques- 
ticn as to whether cr not this constitutes 
an appropriation. It seems to me if this 
methed of creating contractual obliga- 
tions on the part of the Government is 
recognized here, it will open the way for 
any legislative committee of the House 
to propose a program of projects for 
rivers and harbors, flood control, or any- 
thing of that character, include a para- 
graph similar to the provision cited here, 
and thereby create contractual obliga- 
tions which, in effect, will be appropri- 
ations. Now while I am not going to 
make a point of order on this report— 
prokably it would be too late, anyway, 
and I think the bill should go through— 
yet I would not want failure to make a 
point of order at this time on this report 
to be construed as giving the assent of 
myself as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations to this method of making 
appropriations from the Treasury. 

I would like to make the inquiry, if it 
is in order, whether or not, in the opin- 
ion cf the Speaker, this provision consti- 
tutes an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Mississippi on that 
point. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
with the indulgence of the Speaker I 
yield myself 2 minutes in order to reply 
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to the statement made by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. ` 

I am personally in sympathy with the 
view the gentleman has expressed and 
I would say in response to his statement 
that I am very glad, even though there 
were opportunity for a point of order, 
that he does not make the point of order, 
because I think the point of order, among 
other things, comes too late. Besides 
that, this provision obtains in much or 
all the Federal-aid highway legisla- 
tion that we have passed. Laws are 
passed for the progress and advancement 
of the people and these Federal-aid high- 
way laws have got to take into consid- 
eration the fact that the legislatures of 
the States meet biennially, and in order 
for the highway commissions and the 
Commissioner of Public Roads to know 
themselves what they will be able to con- 
struct, a similar provision has obtained 
in previous legislation of this character. 
So I answer the gentleman by saying as 
to this contractual provision that I am 
obliged to him for bringing it to my at- 
tention. That is the only other provision 
that was not in the bill as it passed the 
House and I am pleased that the gentle- 
man has made reference to it because 
there has been a similar provision in 
Federal-aid legislation passed in recent 
years. In fact, for Federal-aid highways 
there is a permanent contractual provi- 
sion, and it is found in the Federal Aid 
Highway Act approved June 16, 1936, in 
section 1, paragraph (b). There was a 
similar provision in the act of June 18, 
1934, and in other acts. If the Federal 
contribution had not been increased from 
50 to 75 percent in the pending bill, there 
would be no occasion for the contractual 
provision. I repeat, that it is now per- 
manent law under the act of June 16, 
1936, section 1, paragraph (b). 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was not 
aware that a similar provision has been 
carried in other Federal-aid highway 
legislation, and I think there is some 
doubt on that point. However, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is the chairman 
of the Committee on Flood Control, and 
I happen to be-a member of the War 
Department subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which makes 
the appropriations for flood-control proj- 
ects. I would regard it as a violation of 
the integrity and the functions of the 
two committees if the Flood Control 
Committee should come in with a flood- 
control-authorization bill carrying a 
similar provision for contractual obliga- 
tions and say that upon the approval 
of that legislation projects might be sub- 
mitted and approved by the Army engi- 
neers and contracts made which would 
create a contractual obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government to pay 
the same. To my mind, such a provi- 
sion would be an appropriation, in effect, 
for it would be taking money out of the 
Federal Treasury and would be exceeding 
the authority of a legislative committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will answer 
the gentleman by saying that I am in 
entire sympathy with his view and that 
no flood- control bill has ever been re- 
ported, and certainly no flood-control 
bill, unless I very materially change my 
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mind, will be reported with a similar pro- 
vision as long as I am chairman of the 
Flood Control Committee. But I repeat, 
that in an emergency when these stra- 
tegic highways and these access roads, 
if necessary, should be constructed, there 
must be cooperation with the States, and 
I believe, under the circumstances this 
provision which, with my consent, has 
obtained in previous highway legislation, 
should be contained in this bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, 
I am glad to have the gentleman’s as- 
a with regard to the flood-control 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have answered 
the gentleman’s question, and inasmuch 
as I have no further requests for time, 
and inasmuch as no point is made, I have 
no further statement to make except to 
say that the contractual provision is not 
an appropriation, and that a point of 
order, if valid, would be too late after 
a discussion of the report. Congress 
will pass on the contract and will appro- 
priate. Inasmuch as Congress will have 
to appropriate, the provision is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

As I have stated, the contractual pro- 
vision is only necessary in the pending 
bill because the local contribution is re- 
duced. It would not be necessary in 
regular Federal-aid highway legislation, 
as the contractual provision of the act 
of 1936 is permanent law. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
‘ > motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CONGRESS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 327) for present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as folldws: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H. R. 
2665) to provide for apportioning Repre- 
sentatives in Congress among the several 
States by the equal proportions method, 
with the Senate ainendment thereto, be, and 
the same is hereby, taken from the Speaker's 
table to the end that the Senate amendment 
be, and the same is hereby, agreed to. 


Mr. CGLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER]. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time and yield mysel? 10 
minutes. 

This resolution in brief merely seeks to 
ratify what has already been done by this 
House. It will be recalled that the House 
recently passed legislation setting out 
and seeking to do the very thing that this 
resolution does, and that within that 
legislation was incorporated a provision 
that action had to be taken within 60 
days. The Senate, busy with other mat- 
ters, permitted that matter to lie on the 
table for more than 60 days, and then 
passed a resolution substantially as the 
House had passed it, except that it 
amended it so as to take care of the 
60-day provision. The legislation had 
previously passed the House by an 
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overwhelming majority. This resolution 
merely attempts to ratify the action the 
House has already taken, and I do not 
think a great deal of discussion is nec- 
essary about the question. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. Pursuant to an act 
to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses and to pro- 
vide for apportionment of Representa- 
ives in Congress, approved June 18, 
1929, as amended, and following the 1840 
census, the Congress has reapportioned 
the Representatives in every State in 
the Union. In short, constitutional re- 
apportionment after the 1940 census has 
been accomplished. In accordance with 
the law, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has notified each State as to 
the number of Representatives to which 
that State is entitled in the Congress. 

The apportionment law of 1929, as 
amended, writes a formula whereby an 
automatic reapportionment takes place 
following each national census. The re- 
apportionment becomes the law of the 
land unless the Congress, within 60 days 
from the date the result is certified to 
the Congress, changes the reapportion- 
ment by proper legislation. 

During this 60-day period the House 

passed H. R. 2665, the Gathings bill, the 
purpose of which was to prevent Michi- 
gan from acquiring an additional seat in 
the Congress in accordance with the law, 
and to permit Arkansas to retain a seat 
to which that State was not entitled 
under the law. 

The Gathings bill went to the Senate 
on February 18, 1941. It was not re- 
ported by the Senate committee until 
July 22, 1941, and has peacefully reposed 
on the Senate calendar for, lo, these 
many months. 

When the Gathings bill was before 
the House, it was considered under a gag 
rule preventing any amendments what- 
ever. All the bill did was to take a Mem- 
ber of the House for the next 10 years 
away from Michigan and give that 
Member to Arkansas. A Representative 
from Arkansas is sure to be a Democrat. 
The politics of a Representative from 
Michigan is not assured. 

This rule which we are now consider- 
ing is another gag rule in that it provides 
that the House vote “yes” or “no” on 
H. R. 2665 as amended by the Senate; 
that is, the House has no opportunity to 
amend or change the Senate bill. I say 
the Senate bill because the Senate struck 
out all of H. R. 2665 and inserted a new 
bill. The only thing that is left of the 
House bill is the number and the enact- 
ing clause. 

I notice that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Comer] called attention to 
the rush of business in the Senate last 
summer, which prevented the Senate 
from considering this all-important 
Measure. Of course I realize that my 
good friend was speaking facetiously. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. When I have fin- 
ished my statement. 

Mr. TERRY. But just now on that 
particular thing. 


Mr. MICHENER. When I have fin- 
ished my statement, then if I have made 
a misstatement, I do hope that the gen- 
tleman will correct it. Knowing my 
friend’s inherent sense of fairness, it is 
difficult to understand how he can sup- 
port this bill. I wonder if he has the 
courage to speak in favor of the bill. The 
result of the action of the House today 
is a foregone conclusion. As suggested 
in the debate in the Senate, this is a 
political bill and, as evidenced by the 
vote when the bill passed the House, this 
is a political bill. 

I repeat that constitutional reappor- 
tionment after 1940 has been accom- 
plished and the real purpose of this bill 
is to affect Arkansas and Michigan only. 

It is true that the method is changed 
from major fractions to equal propor- 


tions. It is likewise truc that the method- 


of major fractions has been used down 
through the years and that the proposed 
method of equal proportions has never 
been used. Of the five methods advo- 
cated by the professors, statisticians 
and mathematicians, it is recognizedthat 
the choice lies between major fractions 
and equal proportions. The two methods 
got exactly the same results in each ap- 
portionment since 1910 with the excep- 
tion of the States of Arkansas and Mich- 
igan in the 
Neither method is perfect and the pos- 
sibilities are that after the next census 
the result may be different as to some 
other States. 

To make a long story short, the Con- 
gress has written an automatic reappor- 
tionment law and now the Representa- 
tives from Arkansas attempt to change 
that law for the express purpose of bene- 
fiting Arkansas to the detriment of Mich- 
igan. Arkansas, the same as Michigan, 
helped write the automatic apportion- 
ment law. Arkansas, the same as Michi- 
gan and the other States, agreed to abide 
by the reapportionment determined by 
that law. Michigan is insisting on keep- 
ing that agreement and respecting that 
law. 

I am not going into detail because in 
the debate before the House on February 
17, 1841, I discussed very fully this en- 
tire matter of reapportionment. We all 
realize that this resolution is going to be 
passed, and by a party vote. The Demo- 
crats for the moment have a laige ma- 
jority in the House. This is a political 
bill and nothing else. It would have no 
possibility of passage were it not political. 
None of its proponents will challenge this 
statement. There is, therefore, nothing 
that anybody can do about it. However, 
I do want to register my protest. There 
is no more reason why Arkansas should 
be singled out for political preference 
than any other State in the Union losing 
a Member by virtue of reapportionment. 
Today’s action will set a dangerous prec- 
edent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. It might be observed 
that the theory of this entire legislation 
has been to fix the rules before the game 
starts, before the census is taken. It so 
happens that the proponents of this bill 
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rejected the method of equal proportions 
when the rules were made before the 
game started, and while this does make 
it a matter of permanent law, yet it is 
brought here purely as a political mezas- 
ure. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan has used 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes more. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAVENS. To call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact, and it is a 
fact, which I am sure the gentieman will 
agree, that when the Apportionment 
Act of 1940 was adopted, it was provided 
that the President should report what 
each State should have under both meth- 
ods of apportionment, and there was the 
further provision that if the Congress 
did not act within 60 days after this re- 
port came in, then the principle of major 
fractions should prevail. The House did 
act within that period, and the Senate 
was precluded from acting because of 
discussions of the lend-lease bill. We 
acted within the time fixed by law, but 
the Senate was prevented from taking 
similar action on account of other 
matters. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree with every- 
thing that my friend has said except as 
to the action in the Senate. The law 
does provide that the things be done 
which the gentleman has suggested 
should be done. Those things were done 
by the Bureau of the Census and by the 
President. The Congress then proceeded. 
Unfortunately there are two branches of 
the Congress. Unfortunately that law 
contemplated that both branches of the 
Congress must participate. 

Mr. CRAVENS. The gentleman will 
agree that the most important branch 
proceeded within the 60-day period? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I agree with 
that. The most important branch did. 
But this matter went to the Senate. It 
is idle to even suggest that the Senate 
did not act on this matter between Feb- 
ruary and November, because of the lend- 
lease bill or press of other business. The 
Senate met day after day, with little busi- 
ness before it, and, although this bill was 
on the calendar, no consideration was 
given. The truth is that there were those 
who hesitated to violate what some con- 
sidered an agreement, a “gentleman’s 
agreement,” placed into writing and 
Placed upon the statute books. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that after 
the formula written by the Apportion- 
ment Act had been fully complied with, 
and the apportionment made effective, 
the Congress generally recognized that 
the apportionment after the 1940 census 
was a Closed incident. Most, if not all, of 
the States where representation in Con- 
gress was changed by the law took appro- 
priate action to fill their quotas in the 
Congress. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MICHENER. New I yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.CRAVENS. I think the gentleman 
misunderstood what the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] said. The Sen- 
ate has had time to act on this bill before 
this time, but what the gentleman from 
Mississippi called attention to was that 
by press of other business—the lease-lend 
bill and so on—the Senate was prevented 
from acting on this bill within the 60-day 
period fixed by the Apportionment Act of 
1940. 

Mr. MICHENER. If it were not 
against the rules, I would suggest that the 
gentleman read the Senate committee re- 
port, and I would suggest that he read 
the general debate in the Senate. I 
suggest that he talk with Senator Brown 
and other members of the committee in 
the Senate in order to get a perfect an- 
swer to that question. It all boils down 
to just exactly what I have stated the 
facts to be. 

Now, I know what is going to happen 
to Michigan today. You older Members 
here, and especially the Speaker, will re- 
member that we had a colleague from 
Oklahoma by the name of Charles 
Carter. We also had a colleague by the 
name of “Uncle Joe” Cannon. I served 
with both of them. You older Members 
will remember e. little incident when Mr. 
Carter was a member of the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee. He was placed on that 
committee the first year he came here. 
He was an Indian himself, and that was 
the one committee on which he wanted 
to serve. In those days the Speaker 
named the members of the committee. 
If you did not go along and do as “Uncle 
Joe” wanted you to, you went off a com- 
mittee. When the time came in the 
next Congress to appoint committees, 
“Uncle Joe” called Charlie into the office 
and said, “Charlie, now you have been 
here 2 years. You have had a splendid 
record. Iam going to promote you. Iam 
going to take you off the Indian Affairs 
Committee and place you on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, one of the great com- 
mittees of the House.” Of course, Charlie 
Carter, from an Indian State and an 
Indian himself, wanted to remain on 
the Indian Affairs Committee. He did 
not want to be on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. However, he had to accept 
the inevitable Uncle Joe's“ decision. 
He recited a personal experience of his 
younger days, and then said, “Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the promotion, but 
I know what you are doing to me. I can 
feel it.“ 

Now, Michigan knows what you are 
doing to her today by a political vote. 
She can feel it. She is just as powerless 
today in the hands of this political ma- 
jority, bent upon assuring a Democratic 
Congressman for 10 years, as Charlie 
Carter was in the hands of “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, who was not averse to using a 
little despotism in order to serve his po- 
litical purposes. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MOSER]. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Census, a servant of the committee, 


Which in turn serves the House, I have- 
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been asked to make a statement with re- 
spect to this bill. 

As you all know, it was reported out by. 

the Committee on the Census, laid before 
the House and passed last February and 
went to the Senate. 
During the debate in February in this 
House I called attention to the fact that 
the proponent of the major-fractions 
method, which had been used, had placed 
in my hands a letter specifying that if 
the desirable purpose of taking Members 
of Congress away from the larger States 
and apportioning them to the smaller 
States was to be followed out, he had a 
better method that he wanted to submit 
to the Congress, but to which I found 
myself, of course, in opposition because 
the Constitution very clearly defines its 
purpose in the matter of representation 
in the House of Representatives. 

This proponent of the major-fractions 
method succeeded in having enacted into 
legislation that provision that he had de- 
vised and was first used in the appor- 
tionment following the census of 1910. 

This same method was used by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1930 because of 
a previous provision in an enactment be- 
fore I became a Member of this body re- 
quiring the method used in the preced- 
ing apportionment, whereas the act of 
1929 provided that either the equal pro- 
portions or major fractions method could 
be used. 

The equal proportions method was 
recommended to the Congress as a result 
of a committee established by former 
Speaker Longworth who had an investi- 
gation conducted, and their findings were 
that the method of equal proportions was 
the most equitable, and recommended its 
adoption. By an unwise enactment which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kinzer] and myself opposed from the 
Committee on the Census, we enacted in 
this Congress what was then known as the 
Warren bill which tied our hands and 
limited our time of operation to a period 
of 60 days following the date the Presi- 
dent submitted the findings of the 1940 
decennial census to the Congress. Under 
pressure of haste we brought a bill be- 
for this House. Although the Committee 
on the Census this year was not consti- 
tuted until the end of January, by the 
middle of February we passed it over to 
the Senate at which time the Senate was 
in the midst of the discussion of the lease- 
lend bill. They laid the reapportionment 
bill aside but from time to time they have 
given it consideration throughout the 
year since. They went into a great deal 
of detail and they did keep the funda- 
mental principle of the bill H. R. 2665 
which definitely provided by legislative 
enactment for the use of the method of 
equal proportions over that of major 
fractions. The Senate embodied in their 
amendment of this bill much that is 
truly informative to the Members of the 
House if they will read it, because it has 
the fundamental basis of Supreme Court 
decisions heretofore reached on cases 
heard in that high tribunal. 

Having enacted this legislation they, 
of course, were confronted with the neces- 
sity of circumventing the 60-day restric- 
tion which, of course, Congress at all 
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times has the power to repeal, circum- 
vent, or substitute by subsequent legisla- 
tion previously agreed upon, and that is 
exactly what has been accomplished in 
this amendment. Since the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kinzer] and 
myself and some other members of the 
Census Committee opposed it in its origi- 
nal state we had no objection, of course, 
to the Senate’s action and were in agree- 
ment to have this bill taker. from the 
Speaker’s table, the Senate amendments 
disagreed to and e conference requested. 
We were assured, however, that there 
would be objections, and the result was 
we had to go to the Committee on Rules 
to take the bill from the Speaker’s table, 
and it now appears before you. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOSER. I want to point out to 
the House in this additional minute that 
the actual population statistics as placed 
before our committee and as found under 
the major fraction method over the equal 
proportions method does set off a dis- 
parity of a total population of 6,080 per- 
sons in favor of the State of Arkansas 
for retaining the Member they would 
forfeit to the State of Michigan which 
would have that much population less 
on which to claim an additional repre- 
sentative, if it were worked out on the 
major fraction base. As previously 
pointed out to this House, the greater the 
denominator of the population in any 
State the wider becomes the scope of 
the decimal fractions when figured out; 
and we from the State of Pennsylvania 
are in the same status of losing a Mem- 
ber. I am stating this position of mine 
as a servant of the House and chairman 
of the committee purely from an unbiased 
and unprejudiced standpoint. We have 
suffered in our proportions by the great 
denominator and the method of major 
fractions. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it appears to me that when the 
60-day period expired on March 8, the 
constitutional power of reapportionment 
for the 1940 decennial census had been 
exercised by Congress and had been con- 
summated. If we have the power now 
to enact this legislation notwithstanding 
that reapportionment it would appear to 
me that you could justify another reap- 
portionment in the next session of Con- 
gress notwithstanding our action today, 
and again in the session after that. 

As I interpret the constitutional power 
of reapportionment I think the action 
contemplated today is beyond the consti- 
tutional power of Congress in the matter 
of reapportionment. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'BRIEN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman, of 
course, recognizes the fact that the Con- 
gress has full control of the statutes it 
enacts, and if it were so disposed it cculd 
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by legislative enactment do just what the 
gentleman mentioned. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. In reply to 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, my contention is that the Con- 
stitution should be given a reasonable 
construction and not an absurd one, that 
the Constitution reposes in the Congress 
the power to consummate one reap- 
portionment following each decennial 
census. 

Mr. TERRY. That is what the Con- 
gress did last year, on February 18. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Of course, 
the gentleman and I disagree on that. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I quite agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O’Brien]. The Congress 
can apportion between each election. 
The Congress may make a football out of 
reapportionment that in substance will 
destroy the very purpose of democratic 
government. Logrolling or partisan ap- 
port‘onment is not representative and 
constitutional apportionment. A princi- 
ple is involved here, and we all recognize 
that fact. 

I Iam amazed that the great Democratic 

Party would resort to partisan tactics in 
dealing with so fundamental a responsi- 
bility. This action can only be explained 
on the theory that it is assured of an 
additional Democratic Congressman for 
the next 10 years. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Will the 
gentleman state to the House whether or 
not he favors, the equal-proportion 
method or the major-fractions method of 
apportionment? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will answer the 
gentleman’s question. For 150 years the 
professors, the statisticians, and the 
mathematicians have been quarreling 
cver that very thing. Long before my 
roung friend was born the matter was 
discussed here in the Congress. Follow- 
ing 1910 extensive hearings were held, 
careful study was given the matter, and 
the Congress at that time, not politically 
but acting as a unit, decided that there 
was no absolute difference between the 
equal-proportions method and the major- 
fractions method. The general conclu- 
sion was that neither process was perfect 
but that the major-fractions method was 
likely to be most equitable. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating thereof. 
The major-fractions method has been 
satisfactory since 1910, and it is just as 
likely to be correct now. The two meth- 
ods give exactly the same result in ap- 
portioning 46 States. Under major frac- 
tions Michigan gets the benefit of 2 doubt, 
while under equal proportions Arkansas 
gets the benefit of a doubt. 

If we change this, the chances are a 
hundred to one that it will work the 
other way 10 years from now. Then do 
you expect Michigan to come in here and 
ask to change for political reasons? I 
will not be here then, but I hope some- 
body will take this speech at that time 
and read it and tell the people that the 
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State of Michigan in the year 1941 was 
pleased to stand by its agreement and 
abide by our automatic-apportionment 
law. I hope that no State in the Union 
will ever follow the course taken by 
Arkansas’ Representatives in forcing 
through a political reapportionment. 
The old rule that might makes right 
never produces good legislation. 

A political steam roller passed the 
Gathings bill through the House with no 
opportunity to amend. The same steam 
roller is in perfect running order today. 

This resolution does not made in order 
the Senate bill. It simply provides that 
the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ments to the Gathings bill. The vote 
must be “yes” or “no” with no further 
debate and no possible amendments. 
When this resolution passes the House, 
the Senate bill will go to the President, 
who will undoubtedly sign it, and unless 
other political reapportionment bills are 
passed through the Congress before the 
1950 census, Michigan will have one less 
Representative and Arkansas will have 
one more Representative than provided 
for in existing law. 

Now, if I were speaking politically, I 
might suggest that when the Republi- 
cans regain control of the Congress as a 
result of the next election, they might 
proceed in a spirit of political reprisal 
and upset the action which we are taking 
here today. I think, however, I am safe 
in predicting that nothing of that sort 
will happen, because when the Repub- 
lican Party does take control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government follow- 
ing the next election, its purpose will be 
to give to the country constitutional gov- 
ernment based upon the concept of 
equity and justice to all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the other special 
orders for the day have been concluded 
I may be permitted to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIVIDUALS ON UNITED 
STATES BASES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. If that is agreeable to 
the gentlemen who have special orders. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, about the 
middle of October I received letters from 
constituents in my district advising me 
that a representative of the Newfound- 
land Base Construction Co., Mr. R. B. 
Beckwith, interviewed certain pecple in 
my district with regard to being employed 
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in the construction of a naval or military 
base authorized for Newfoundland, which 
is one of the leased areas. At the time of 
such interview he advised certain people 
who were foreign born but naturalized 
citizens, some of them who had served 
this country during the World War with 
distinction and honor, that because of the 
fact that they were born either in Axis 
countries or Axis-dominated countries or 
Axis- affiliated countries that the British 
Government would not extend visas to 
then, and, further, that among the provi- 
sions of selection in hiring were those 
imposed by our Government in issuing 
passport restrictions placed by the Brit- 
ish Government in issuing visas. These 
men, although naturalized citizens of the 
United States and ex-service men, were 
refused employment. This to me, gentle- 
men, seemed like rather a drastic regu- 
lation. It seemed to me as though our 
Government and the British Government 
were discriminating against citizens of 
the United States because of their place 
of birth. I was informed by Mr. John 
Biekkola, field supervisor of the Michigan 
State Employment Service, that these 
were the reasons why these men were re- 
fused employment. I understand par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on those bern 
in Finland, Norway, Poland, or other 
Axis-dominated countries. 

Upon receipt of the letter from the 
field supervisor of the Michigan State 
Employment Service, I immediately for- 
warded this letter and other correspond- 
ence, together with the resolution adopted 
by the American Legion Peter Gedda 
Post, No. 27, of Bessemer, Mich., to the 
State Department. The State Depart- 
ment went into the matter very thor- 
oughly and assured me that, so far as this 
Government is concerned, no differentia- 
tion is made between native-born and 
naturalized American citizens in these 
cases. They further informed me that 
they were informed by the British Gov- 
ernment that its policy with respect to 
the issuance of visas to American con- 
tractors and their employees proceeding 
to one of the leased areas is to consider 
each case on its individual merits, and 
that, while applications received from 
naturalized Americans born in one of the 
Axis countries are presumably scrutinized 
more carefully than those of native-born 
Americans, the records of the Depart- 
ment show that a number of German- 
and Italian-born Americans have been 
granted visas and are now employed on 
construction work at the various bases. 
Iam certainly pleased to know that these 
are the rules and regulations of this Gov- 
ernment and the British Government. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the 
Michigan State Employment Service, 
through their Upper Peninsula field su- 
pervisor, did not find out officially the 
real rules and regulations with regard to 
this matter before acquiescing in any such 
action as was taken by the Newfoundland 
Base Construction Co. 

I believe it might serve some good pur- 
pose if an investigation was made as to 
just how far this Newfoundland Base 
Construction Co. has gone in discrimi- 
nating against naturalized citizens born 
in foreign countries. Maybe this dis- 
crimination was brought about through 
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the actions of the Newfoundland Base 
Construction Co. acquiesced in without 
sufficient study or sufficient investigation 
by the Upper Peninsula branch of the 
Michigan State Employment Service. 

By permission of this body, I am in- 
cluding herewith the correspondence I 
have received which, in my opinion, 
clearly states the position of both the 
Government of the United States and 
the British Government: 


Mass, Micu., October 8, 1914. 
Hon. FRANK E. HOOK, 
Twelfth District Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Franx: I'm sorry I didn’t have more 
time to visit with you last time I saw you. 

I'll take the liberty and write this letter, 
to tell you about the case that would prob- 
ably interest you. 

Yesterday, I went to Hancock for an in- 
terview for a position at Newfoundland de- 
fense project. When I got there they turned 
me down flat, not because I wasn't qualified 
for the job I was applying for, but because I 
was born in Finland. And I know at least 
two other World War veterans that were 
turned down for the same reason. One is 
Emil Koskimaki at Le Ance which no doubt 
you know him personally, and the other is 
Paul Lantto from Ontonagon. 

It made me feel kind of funny to be turned 
down on account of my birthplace. Also, 
being a war veteran, supposed to have pref- 
erence on any Government job 

It did remind me of the time 22 years back. 
It didn’t make any difference then where you 
were born, you were alright to go and fight 
for England, but now when a fellow would 
make an extra dollar, or get fair compensa- 
tion for his service to help the defense pro- 
gram you are no good because you were born 
somewhere else besides England, 

I'm just writing you this to let you know 
my opinion. 

So that upset my plans for the winter. If 
it should happen, Frank, that there would be 
some other position open for a man of my 
type, I'll appreciate it very much. 

Yours sincerely, 
JALMER V. LEHTO. 


Ocroser 11, 1941. 
Mr. JOHN BIEKKOLA, 

Upper Peninsula Director, 

Michigan State Employment Service, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Dear Sir: It has come to my attention 
that the Newfoundland Base Contractors’ As- 
sociation is making a campaign throughout 
the Upper Peninsula to obtain men for con- 
struction work on proposed United States 
Army bases in Newfoundland and that your 
offices are lending cooperation to them. I 
want you to know that I appreciate this 
very much, However, the main purpose of 
this letter is to call your attention to a 
situation which has developed and is per- 
turbing me very much. 

I am informed by Mr. Jalmer V. Lehto, 
box 248, Mass, Mich., that he was interested 
in obtaining work with this association and 
was ready and willing to go to Newfoundland 
but was informed that because he was born 
in Finland he could not be accepted. I 
want at this time to voice vigorously my in- 
dignation at any such procedure. I have 
always found the people of Finnish descent 
100-percent American and any insinuation 
that just because they were born in Finland 
they should not be accepted for work on 
United States Army bases certainly should 
be checked into immediately and stopped. 

This man was born in Finland, but he 
served during the World War and is an ex- 
service man. I know of no more patriotic 
citizen and his patriotism should not be 
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questioned nor should the patriotism of any 
person. be questioned just because he hap- 
pened to be born in some foreign land. Iun- 
derstand that Mr. Emil Koskimaki, of L'Anse, 
Mich., and Mr. Paul Lantto, of Ontonagon, 
Mich., both of whom were born in Finland, 
were given the same answer. I am not so 
certain that Mr. Lantto is an ex-service man, 
but I do know personally that Mr. Koskimaki 
is an ex-service man, having served during the 
World War. He has held a number of offices 
in the American Legion and has been one of 
the outstanding members of the group of the 
American Legion fighting un-American ac- 
tivities and subversive activities in this Na- 
tion. I just wonder how they feel after hav- 
ing served their country so patriotically to 
be told that their patriotism is to be ques- 
tioned just because they happened to be born 
in Finland. 

I might say here and now that Finland is 
not an ally of Germany by choice but by ac- 
cident, and that if Russia would agree to 
return to Finland the territory that she took 
away from her, it is my understanding that 
Finland would lay down arms in peace, 
However, even though Finland is an ally of 
Germany is no reason to question the patri- 
otism of any American citizen of Finnish ex- 
traction who became a naturalized citizen of 
this Nation and is so patriotically serving the 
United States. 

I trust that you as director of the Upper 
Peninsula area of the Michigan State Em- 
ployment Service will check into this matter 
immediately and, if possible, have this cor- 
rected, I will be pleased to hear from you at 
an early date. 

I do not have the home office address of 
the Newfoundland Base Contractors’ Associa- 
tion right at hand; otherwise, I would take 
the matter up with them direct. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank E. HOOK. 


MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION, 
MICHIGAN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Marquette, Mich., October 20, 1941. 
Hon. Fnaxk E. Hook, 
House of Represertatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Receipt of your letter dated Oc- 
tober 11, 1941, relative to recruiting for the 
Newfoundlard base contractors is respectfully 
acknowledged, 

You pointed out that Mr. Jalmer V. Lehto, 
of Mass; Mr. Emil Koskimaki, of L'Anse; and 
Mr. Paul Lantto, of Ontonagon, were not ac- 
cepted by the above association because they 
were born in Finland and irrespective of the 
fact that they are American citizens and fur- 
ther that the first two mentioned are ex-serv- 
ice men, 

Among ‘he provisions of selection and hir- 
ing were those imposed by our Government 
in issuing passports and restrictions placed 
by the British Government in issuing vias. 
We were advised that persons born either in 
the Axis countries, Axis-dominated countries, 
or Axis-affiliated countries would not receive 
British visas. We were further informed that 
the British Government considered Finland 
an ally of Germany. 

It is indeed unfortunate that American cit- 
izens, and particularly ex-service men, could 
not be accepted for employment as vital as 
this is to the defense of this continent, but 
these restrictions are not placed by the em- 
ployer but by our own State Department and 
Great Britain. 

The above citizens and many others re- 
jected for the reason that they were born in 
Norway, Poland, or other dominated coun- 
tries, naturally feel very strongly that dis- 
crimination has been imposed. I would ap- 
preci: te it very much personally if steps could 
be taken to eliminate this barrier. 
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The home office of the Newfoundland Base 
Contractors Association is located at 19 Rector 
Street, New York City. 

Yours sincerely, 
WENDELL LUND, 
Executive Director. 
By JOHN BIEKKOLA, 
Field Supervisor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1941. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Secretary: Confirming my 
conversation with Mr. John Hickerson, of the 
Division of European Affairs, I enclose cor- 
respondence relative to the conditions existing 
in northern Michigan and Wisconsin in con- 
nection with men seeking employment on 
the defense project at Newfoundland. 

The original resolution sent in by the 
American Legion Post of Gogebic County, 
Bessemer, Mich., is now in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, so I enclose page A4712 of the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. In addition, I also 
enclose copy of letter dated October 11, 1941, 
that I wrote to Mr. John Biekkola, Upper 
Peninsula director, Michigan State Employ- 
ment Service, at Marquette, Mich. I also 
enclose the original of his reply, which I will 
be pleased to have you return at your con- 
venience, 

I believe that the enclosed correspondence 
is entirely self-explanatory, but I also wish 
to call your attention to the fact that the 
dissatisfaction caused by the attitude of the 
employing office for the Newfoundland Base 
Contractors comes from all points of the 
upper peninsula of Michigan and, I am in- 
formed, also from northern Wisconsin. As 
stated in my letter to Mr. Biekkola, I am ab- 
solutely opposed to such treatment of United 
States citizens and especially ex-service men. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will 
give me your exact stand on a matter of this 
kind and elso will appreciate your efforts to 
correct or eliminate such restrictions as men- 
tioned in Mr. Biekkola’s letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. Hook. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 5, 1941. 
The Honorable FRANK E. HOOK, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Hoox: I have received your 
letter of October 23, 1941, with enclosures, 
concerning the situation which exists in 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin in con- 
nection with the employment of men for 
work on the United States military bases 
at Newfoundland. 

It is the view of this Department that all 
citizens of the United States, irrespective 
of the place of their birth, should be con- 
sidered equal with respect to the rights, 
duties, and privileges pertaining to their 
citizenship. So far as this Government is 
concerned, therefore, no differentiation is 
made between native-born and naturalized 
American citizens in connection with the 
issuance to them of passports for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to one of the leased areas 
to engage in construction work on the mili- 
tary bases. 

It is true, however, that in order to reach 
the various bases by the usual means of 
commercial transportation it is often neces- 
sary to land at a port outside the leased 
areas. Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
morale, men working in the leased areas 
should have access to the cities and towns 
outside the areas for relaxation. For these 
reasons contractors and their employees 
should have British visas before proceeding 
to Newfoundland or to other bases. 

The Department has been informed by the 
British Government that its policy with re- 
spect to the issuance of visas to American 
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contractors and their employees proceeding 
to one of the leased areas is to consider 
each case on its individual merits. While 
applications received from naturalized 
Americans born in one of the Axis countries 
are presumably scrutinized more carefully 
than those of native-born Americans, the 
records of the Department show that a num- 
ber of German- and Italian-born Americans 
have been granted visas and are now em- 
ployed on construction work at the various 
bases. 

Upon receipt of your letter the Department 
inquired of the British Embassy with respect 
to the issuance of visas to naturalized Ameri- 
cans of Finnish birth and was informed that 
as Great Britain was not at war with Finland, 
Americans born in that country were given 
the same consideration as those born in neu- 
tral countries or in nonenemy countries. 

It would appear from the above.that there 
has been some misunderstanding in northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin with respect to the 
employment of men for work on the military 
bases in Newfoundland and it is hoped that 
this letter will serve to clear up the situation. 
Should you desire me to do so, I shall be 
glad to write directly to Mr. Biekkola on the 
subject. 


Mr. Biekkola’s letter of October 20, 1941, is 
returned to you herewith in accordance with 
your request, a copy having been made for 
the files of the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude certain correspondence between 
myself and the Secretary of State with 
regard to this problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SmirH of Virginia). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial from the New York Times, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an address by Roy F. 
Hendrickson, Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istrator. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address delivered by me over the 
N. B.C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 


permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an address delivered by 
Fred Laist at the American Mining Con- 
gress in San Francisco. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HETCH HETCHY POWER 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein an address by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and I further ask that those 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does the Secretary of 
the Interior admit his error in reference 
to the gasoline shortage? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am not 
going to speak about the gasoline short- 
age, I may say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. It will be about electric 
power? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, is there anything 
in this letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior about eggs? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Eggs? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Eggs from his farm, 
that he delivered in an Interior Depart- 
ment truck. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I ex- 
plained to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I am going to discuss elec- 
tricity, to try to give the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania some light they need. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If anyone is quali- 
fied to do that, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

„There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

WHAT MAY HAPPEN TO LABOR IN AN 

ALL-OUT WAR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and I further ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on another 
subject and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I do not care to talk to the Members 


I thank 
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of the House or at them. I want to call 
the attention of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. to a few things that are happen- 
ing, and to do that I get it printed in the 
Recorp. It runs along this way. 


ATTENTION A. F. OF L. AND C. I. o. 


You officials of the A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. who have declared for an “all 
out” war policy, just stop a moment and 
consider what may happen to you if we 
go into this war “all out”; a two-ocean 
war and an expeditionary force to 
Europe, another to Africa, and perhaps 
one to Asia. It is just possible, it is prob- 
able, yes, boys, it is certain that you will 
be doing something that you never 
dreamed of doing. You will not be 
striking for shorter hours and higher 
wages, you will not be striking for a 
closed shop, you will not be striking 
for the privilege of selling licenses to 
work, you will not be striking for a 
check off. Oh you may think you will, 
but believe me, brother, you will be get- 
ting something you never dreamed of 
getting. 

These so-called social gains which the 
President says he will preserve for you; 
this idea of dividing the profits with the 
employer, they will all go overboard, not 
because you do not want them any longer, 
but because you did not appreciate them 
when you had them, because you were 
not willing to follow the American sys- 
tem of equal justice for all, and because 
you followed the man who said we should 
carry the four freedoms throughout the 
world, while here at home he failed to 
preserve them for you. Help the Presi- 
dent get into this war if you will, send 
another expeditionary force or three ex- 
peditionary forces to win this war for 
Churchill and Britain, and you, working- 
men of America, will fare exactly the 
same as do the workingmen in England. 
You may think now that you are going to 
send the farmer boys, the clerks, the pro- 
fessional men, only those between the 
ages of 21 and 28, to fight this war. 
But if you do, you are just ignoring all 
history, you just refuse to see the inevit- 
able. You are going to get your share 
of it. Not always will there be high 
wages and short hours, not always will 
there be $8 silk shirts. Oh, no, you will 
get a piece of what the English working- 
man is getting, and to show you what he 
is getting, let me read to you this news 
dispatch from England under date of 
November 4, I read: 

BRITAIN FINES GIRL WORKER—REFUSED TO TAKE 
JOB OFFERED HER 

LONDON, November 4.—A 21-year-old girl, 
Jessie Morland, who is working 61 hours 
weekly in a munitions factory, was fined $8 
today for refusing the first job which the 
ministry of labor directed her to take. This 
was the first case in which the penalty has 


been imposed on a woman for refusing to 
heed instructions. 

The girl was ordered to act as a storekeeper 
for an ordnance depot at pay of about $8.10 
weekly, from which 60 cents was deducted 
for bus bare. She said when registering 
under the compulsory call-up that she 
wanted work on machines which she under- 
stood, and after refusing to take the store- 
keeper job as directed by the labor ministry 
she was transferred to the munitions factory. 
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For refusing to go to work in a coal mine, 
Henry Coe, 39, a former miner, was sent to 
prison for 3 months at hard labor. 


Now, do not misunderstand me. I do 
not say, I do not think that you are 
deserving of all this—far from it. But 
it is what you will get if we go into this 
war all out. 

Is it not time that we all, as Americans, 
begin to think of the preservation of our 
own liberties, of that form of Govern- 
ment which has made the American 
workingman the equal of every other 
citizen in this land and the superior of 
the workingman of every other land? 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 2 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Smit of Virginia). There is a previous 
special order pending. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I will yield to the gentleman 
from New York, provided I do not lose 
my rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a unanimous consent request? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following previous special orders, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of tremendous tax bills and tre- 
mendous deficits, I feel that some of the 
fog ought to be cleared up. 

The defense expenditures for October 
got up to $1,500,000,000. Based upon in- 
formation that has been given to the 
Appropriations Committee I am satisfied 
that by June the monthly expenditures 
will have reached $2,500,000,000 and that 
the total expenditures for the fiscal year 
will be at least $21,400,000,000. 

I believe this statement is absolutely 
conservative. I cannot see any sense in 
representatives of the Treasury or the 
Budget intimating that these figures will 
be any less. These figures call attention 
to the absolute necessity on the part of 
this Congress to wake up to its responsi- 
bilities and to cut down the nondefense 
expenditures, otherwise we are not going 
to be able to meet the defense expendi- 
tures that are necessary so that this 
country can protect itself properly. I 
hope the country itself will begin to real- 
ize how important it is to cut down every 
expenditure other than defense and to 
get our money’s worth for defense ex- 
penditures. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Martin J. KEN- 
NEDY] is recognized for 5 minutes, 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Thursday I addressed 
this House relative to a condition which 
I felt deserved attention and at that time 
I asked the President to remove from the 
Office of Director of Civilian Defense, the 
present administrator, Mr. LaGuardia. 

I stressed the importance of having a 
man who could inspire and direct people, 
a man whose conduct would attract 
people to him rather than having a man 
who would drive people away because of 
his manners and bad language. 

Practically every newspaper in the 
United States and particularly those in 
the city of New York have made a special 
point to criticize the conduct and lan- 
guage of the mayor and to suggest that 
he resign as Director of Civilian Defense. 

The World-Telegram printed a two- 
column full-page editorial on its front 
page the day after election, not before 
election. 

I would like to read a very short para- 
graph from that editorial since it intro- 
duces something new in American 
journalism. Speaking of the mayor, I 
quote from the editorial: 

These gentlemen (Democrats) whooped into 
mountainous proportions an incident which 
took place during an interview between a re- 
porter for this newspaper and the mayor in 
which the mayor disgorged some gutter lan- 
guage. 

The writer of the editorial of November 
5 used the word “disgorged” advisedly as 
it is the only word that can properly de- 
scribe the language used by LaGuardia. 
Most of the editorial dealt with this 
phase of the subject and finally it con- 
cluded by saying that they, the editors 
of the World-Telegram demanded and 
received in writing an apology from the 
mayor. Of course, nothing was said in 
the World-Telegram about this apology 
until the day after election. 

The following is a quotation from the 
same editorial: 

This is something that concerns only the 
World-Telegram and Mayor LaGuardia. 


The deliberate concealment of a state- 
ment issued by a public official on an im- 
portant public question is not a private 
matter between the newspaper and that 
public official but is of great public con- 
cern. Its concealment is consistent with 
the policy of the Scripps-Howard papers. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
House realizes that if in language not fit 
to be printed, he replied to a proper and 
sensible question asked by a reporter that 
he would be lampooned and exposed to 
public ridicule and immediate censure. 

The following is a brief statement of 
a most unpleasant and disagreeable inci- 
dent. The mayor implied that the writer 
of a certain editorial, highly critical of 
the city’s administration, was a degener- 
ate; secondly, that his paternity and 
legitimacy were questionable; and other 
things which are not fit for me to 
mention. 

When it became generally known that 
the editorial writer and his family were 
going to take legal action in the police 
court against Fiorella H. LaGuardia 
things began to move fast. The editorial 
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states that an apology was received from 
Mayor LaGuardia written in his own 
handwriting. By the way, all of this 
transpired several days before election 
day, including the receipt of the La- 
Guardia apology. 

From what I learn, the World-Tele- 
gram called in Sam Seabury, the father 
of Fusion, and informed him that the 
editorial writer had threatened to punch 
the mayor in the eye and to sue him for 
slander. Judge Seabury threw up his 
hands in holy horror and chased around 
town to find the mayor. Seabury ad- 
vised Candidate LaGuardia that the 
World-Telegram was up in - arms and 
Seabury advised that the mayor write an 
apology in longhand. The apology of 
the mayor, together with his scurrilous 
statement, are now in the files of the 
World-Telegram. The World-Telegram, 
knowing all this, supported LaGuardia 
each day during the campaign, present- 
ing him as a paragon of virtue but not 
until the day after election did the paper 
feel impelled to disclose the facts con- 
tained in their special editorial. 

The facts speak for themselves, and, 

in my opinion, the position taken by the 
World-Telegram in this case is certainly 
not in keeping with the best traditions of 
a free press, 
A person occupying the office of mayor 
of the city of New York and the office of 
National Director of Civilian Defense is 
expected to be a person of character, 
training, and refinement. He should 
have the ability to answer, in a straight- 
forward manner, questions concerning 
the conduct of his office and should not 
have to resort to vile and putrid lan- 
guage. Because of the many glaring de- 
fects in the personality of Mr. LaGuardia, 
I do not understand how, in fairness to 
the American people, he has been con- 
tinued in the important national office 
he now holds at the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident. 

The election is over, Mr. LaGuardia 
received about 52 percent of the total 
vote cast in the recent New York City 
election, and will continue to be the 
mayor of the world’s greatest city for 
the next 4 years. Mindful of the fact 
that the duties of the Director of the 
Civilian Defense will increase each day 
and of the many demands upon the time 
of the mayor of the city of New York, I 
strongly urge that the President take 
official notice of my remarks and take 
such steps as may be necessary to obtain 
a new Director of Civilian Defense so that 
Mayor LaGuardia may be able to stay 
home and to perform the duties for 
which he accepts a handsome salary from 
the taxpayers of the city of New York. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the following excerpts 
from editorials: 

[From the New York World-Telegram of 

November 5, 1941] 

We hope that the mayor has learned his 
lesson and that he will now divest himself of 
his outside civic activities, including the 
Office of Civilian Defense Commissioner, and 
settle down to the big job of being mayor of 
New York City—a job that requires all the 
energy he can devote to it, 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
November 5, 1941] 

Mayor LaGuardia, instead of standing on 
his record, indulged in mudslinging. The re- 
sult was that his majority was cut from 
450,000 in 1937 to something over 100,000 this 
year. 

[From the New York Post of November 

5, 1941] 

There is no doubt in our mind, either, that 
the mayor's violent campaign language and 
its exploitation by his rivals was costly to 
him. Many a citizen didn't like it, and some 
felt free to resent it with an adverse vote. 
The mayor's old favorite's position, ahead of 
his ticket-mates, was not Impressively re- 
peated yesterday. It isa good guess that this 
was due largely to avoidable personal pique at 
him. We hope this danger may never imperil 
him again. 

[From the New York Times of November 

5, 1941] 

We hope that the mayor will take yester- 
day's lesson to heart; that if during the com- 
ing year he must choose, he will choose to 
give up his other jobs and be mayor; and 
that he will not squander in personal quar- 
rels and tempermental explosions the 
strength he ought to save for his work, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by including certain 
excerpts from editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. RIcH] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. . 

INTERVENTION IN FOREIGN WARS— 

WAKE UP AMERICA 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
time for America and this American Con- 
gress to wake up. I am going to quote 
this afternoon from a statement made 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in 1934. At 
that time he said: 

We must be safe from undue foreign pres- 
sure. We simply cannot afford to confide 
the safety of our country to the passions or 
the panic of any foreign nation which may 
be facing some desperate crisis. All history 
has proved the peril of being dependent upon 
a foreign state for home defense instead of 
upon one's right arm. 


You can see from that statement made 
in 1934 by Mr. Winston Churchill, that 
he did not want to interfere in the affairs 
of any other country, especially when it 
might imperil Great Britain and get her 
into trouble. If that was good for Mr. 
Churchill and Great Britain in 1934, then 
the same principle certainly is good for 
America today, and America should re- 
flect upon that statement; we should 
keep out of European affairs, and think 
of what it means to us in the United 
States, if we, for any reason. should be 
compelled by the order of the President 
of the United States, or by any action of 
Congress, to take the initiative in send- 
ing our armies to Europe. It will prob- 
ably be the worst thing that ever could 
happen to America, if we at this time in- 
terfere in the affairs of Europe, because, 


Is there 
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if you will read the Monroe Doctrine, you 
will find out where that Doctrine pro- 
claims the fact that we would not inter- 
fere in the affairs of Europe. 

I further come to a statement made 
by Mr. Anthony Eden in the House of 
Commons in Great Britain on January 19, 
1937, and I quote: 

Intervention in the Spanish Civil War may, 
and I am afraid would, prolong the horrors 
of that war and increase the sufferings of 
the unhappy Spanish people. For that rea- 
son we had been from the first opposed to 
intervention and are so, still. 


If Mr. Anthony Eden was afraid that 
Great Britain would become involved by 
interfering in the Spanish revolution, 
certainly America’s chances of becoming 
involved in a more terrible conflict are so 
great that Americans should not do any- 
thing that will cause us to get into this 
great World War 3,000 miles away, at 
terrible expense, and most of all, the 
sacrifice of our American boys. 

You know that we kave the Neutrality 
Act, and we passed that act at a time 
when the American people were already 
thinking about keeping out of any for- 
eign intervention. Hitler proclaims cer- 
tain areas whereby shipping going into 
that area went in at its own risk. After 
we passed the Neutrality Act the Presi- 
dent of the United States forbade any 
American shipping to go into those 
waters. 

Then the President wanted America 
to stay out of European entanglements. 
He wanted to keep America out of war. 
He has taken an opposite view today and 
I think he will have his way or to war 
he will take us. 

The British want to keep out of trou- 
ble but they want us to get into it to 
save their own flag even if we should 
loose ours. I want to save ours. 

He kept our shipping out of the dan- 
ger zones because he did not want Ameri- 
can shipping to become endangered or to 
have lives lost; but since that time the 
President of the United States and 
Secretary of the Navy Knox have ordered 
shooting, not only in these dangerous 
waters, but in any other waters on the 
high seas. There may be some merit in 
our ships being on the high seas with 
contraband of war, but when they go 
into these danger zones, loaded with war 
materials, then the President is doing 
what he claimed was dangerous to 
American shipping and prohibited Amer- 
ican ships from entering. Now he sends 
our own ships into that danger area 
loaded with war supplies and he sends 
our Navy into that area and he tells them 
to shoot. If that does not mean war 
then I do not know what it does mean. 

You will recall the statement made by 
the President of the United States last 
year when he was running for Office, 
when he said in substance, “I tell you, 
fethers and mothers of America, again 
and again and again that I will not send 
your boys to any European country for 
the purpose of going to war.” Now, if 
the President of the United States in- 
ferred that he would refuse to send any 
boys over there when he was running for 
Office, why is he sending American boys 
over there now in our Navy and ordering 
them to shoot? Why does he do it? 
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When the President of the United 
States took over Iceland he did so with- 
out the knowledge of Congress. When 
he gave away the 50 destroyers he did 
so without the knowledge of Congress. 
You cannot tell what that man is liable 
to do. In the course that he is pursuing 
he is a dangerous man to have at the 
head of our Government, and if he is 
going to continue to pursue this course 
the Congress should remove him from 
office, because I do not think that any 
man whose word is not good should 
head this Nation of ours. It is a seri- 
ous, serious time for America. 

Recently the Reuben James was sunk 
over there near Iceland and some eighty 
or more of our American youths went 
down to their death in the sea, Who is 
responsible for that? Nobody but the 
President of the United States. He is 
responsible for those lives being lost, 
because he is doing the things that the 
Congress did not give him permission to 
do. The public of this country ought to 
let him know that that is the wrong 
thing for him to do. With the dangers 
that are confronting us, the Congress 
should have the right to say when we 
shoot. This is a free country and we 
have the right of free speech up to this 
time and I propose to say the things 
that are for the best interests of America, 
and I want you to know that I am op- 
posed to this foreign policy of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. I am opposed 
to this foreign policy of Mr. Willkie. I do 
not think there is anything now that 
enters into this where, by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, it can be 
called a party issue. It is simply an out- 
standing American question for all 
Americans to think about what they be- 
lieve is right within their own conscience. 
Until this Congress declares war I am 
going to oppose it on every occasion I 
possibly can, because I told the people of 
my district that I would do everything I 
possibly could to keep this Nation out 
of war. I propose to do it. I am not 
going to let the President of the United 
States or Mr. Willkie or Mr. Stimson or 
Mr. Knox get me into that position. I 
hope the other Members of Congress will 
have sense and courage enough to do 
the same thing. Do not be a rubber 
stamp and do not let this war propa- 
ganda get us involved. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. THILL. Does not the gentleman 
think that the President of the United 
States was guilty of deception when he 
told the American people that those 
steps to repeal the Neutrality Act were 
steps leading toward peace rather than 
toward war? 

Mr. RICH. If you have read the state- 
ments of the President of the United 
States from 1932 down to date, not only 
on the question of war and the question 
of sending our boys to Europe, you will 
find that he has made many, many state- 
ments that he has turned around and 
repudiated since he has been in office. 
As for me, I do not believe in him. I do 
not have any faith in him. I think he 
has outlived his usefulness as President 
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of the United States. The American peo- 
ple will find out that the worst is yet 
to come to America, from the things that 
this man in the White House has initi- 
ated and from many other things he has 
done since he has been President of the 
United States. I am for the United 
States 100 percent, but I am not for 
helping by war any country when it 
means a wreck for our own Nation. 
For 9 long years we have gone on, 
after he criticized Herbert Hoover when 
he was President of the United States 
for going into the red, for spending too 
much—he has gone into the red every 
year since that time, an average up till 
last year of over three and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars, and last year over five 
billions of dollars, and the first 4 months 
of this year of near five billions of dol- 


lars. Where are you going to get the 
money? $ 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. RICH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOOK. I notice the gentleman 
stated that the President has outlived 
his usefulness. Could the gentleman 
explain to me at what point during his 
regime that time arrived? 

Mr. RICH. Because he does not say 
what he will do and he does not do what 
he says he will do. In other words, he 
is not honest. That is the reason I say 
he has outlived his usefulness. Any man, 
I do not care whether he is a Member 
of Congress, whether he comes from a 
labor union, or whether he is a manu- 
facturer or a banker, when he says one 
thing and does another thing, you know 
what they call him in everyday language. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that following the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] I 
may be permitted to address the House 
- 20 minutes on a very unpleasant sub- 

ect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no Objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


PAY-ROLL TAXES 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for more than 8 years the New 
Deal administration has been telling the 
wage earners of the country they were 
going to put more money into their 
pockets. On the surface it would appear 
that the policy of turning labor leaders 
loose to demand anything they choose 
without limit had made that promise 
good. There is another side to the story, 
however, that the wage earners of the 
country are destined to learn soon to 
their great grief and disillusionment. 

Millions upon millions of dollars in 
wages have been lost to the workers by 
strikes of one kind or another. 

Other hundreds of millions of dollars 
in taxation levied against business must 
be passed on, will be passed on, is being 
passed on, to the wage earner-consumer, 
because it is just as impossible for busi- 
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ness and industry to absorb wage in- 
creases and tax increases and material 
cost increases and then sell at less than 
the cost of production as it is for a wage 
earner to work for $2 a day less than it 
costs him to live and stay out of debt. 

The income-tax base has been broad- 
ened, and will be broadened again and 
again and again to pay the costs of the 
past 8 years of experimentation by eco- 
nomic and social theorists in the admin- 
istration. Income taxes are going to 
catch millions of wage earners who never 
before gave so much as a thought to 
income taxes. 

But that is not yet the end of this sad 
story, The Treasury, through Secretary 
Morgenthau, announced this week that 
pay-roll taxes will have to be doubled, 
not only to help pay the costs of national 
defense, and of our lease-lend-give pro- 
gram of aid to Britain, Russia, China, 
and others, but Mr. Morgenthau declared 
that this doubling of the pay-roll tax will 
be designed also to “mop up several bil- 
lion dollars which will be in the pockets 
of the people—most wage earners—for 
which there will be no goods to buy.” 

But we are not yet to the end of this 
sad story. After those pay-roll taxes are 
doubled and collected, they will not be 
put away to be saved for the wage earner 
for the time when he gets out of a job 
or for his old age. On the contrary, they 
will be spent to finance England’s war 
and Soviet Russia’s war and China’s war 
and the wars of all other countries which 
can be induced to oppose the Axis Powers. 
When the wage earner, in a period of 
unemployment, or old age, or illness, 
comes back to get some of what will 
amount to approximately 5 percent of his 
wages taken in pay-roll taxes, he will find 
the social-security funds like the cup- 
board to which went Old Mother Hub- 
bard. There not only will not be a bone 
there, there will be nothing but some old 
governmental I O U’s which will be 
merely promises—New Deal promises—to 
tax the people a second time in order to 
pay the social-security benefits. And the 
very people whose pay envelopes were 
taxed in the original instance will have 
to help pay the second set of taxes to 
repay themselves a part of the first set of 
taxes levied against them by this admin- 
istration, 

But the end of this sad story is still not 


yet. 

Taking a leaf out of the book of astute 
and far-seeing union leaders, the Treas- 
ury is going to adopt, so it said this week, 
the “closed shop and check-off” system. 
In other words, the Treasury is going to 
try to get legislation, which it says will be 
necessary, to compel employers to take 
out of the employee’s weekly or monthly 
pay, as the case may be, in advance, the 
taxes the wage earners will find to their 
woe they owe. 

And the end of this sad story is still not 
yet. 

After income taxes and social-security 
taxes have been arbitrarily extracted, 
under the Government’s check-off system, 
from the wage earner’s pay envelope, 
then the union leaders take their cut. 
Under the union check-off system such 
dues and assessments as may be levied 
against the wage earners will also be ex- 
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tracted by employers from their pay en- 
velope. Then, and only then, the wage 
earners will get the remainder of their 
wages, whatever that remainder may 
be—but wait. They do not get it to keep, 
except for a short time, because the wage 
earners are going to find themselves in 
the position of a little boy whose father 
gave him a nickel to play with until sun- 
down. The child lost the nickel. The 
father found it. He then whipped the 
child for losing it. When the wage 
earners finally receive their income-tax- 
reduced, pay-roll-tax-reduced, union- 
dues-reduced, strike-assessment-reduced 
wage, and take it home to turn it over to 
their wives, something else very sad hap- 
pens to it. They will find in spite of all 
the talk about holding prices down, that 
they are going to be rooked by high 
prices—exorbitant prices—for their ne- 
cessities and luxuries of life. Those ex- 
orbitant prices—hidden taxes—will not 
be the result of profiteering by business. 
They will be the result of other stupen- 
dous tax burdens loaded on to business 
at the top and which must be passed on 
to 2 consumer if business is to survive 
at all. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, 1932, 
a very distinguished gentleman, who was 
at that time running for the Presidency 
of the United States, said: 

Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors, because they are a burden to pro- 
duction and can be paid only by production. 
* + Our workers may never see a tax 
bill, but they pay in deductions from wages, 
in increased costs of what they buy, or, as 
now (in the case of small community in- 
dustries being squeezed out by priorities) in 
broad cessation of employment. 


How astounding and prophetic were 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words that day in Pitts- 
burgh in 1932. And yet he should have 
known then that they would be prophetic 
if he was elected President, because, hay- 
ing been elected President, and then 
elected President again, and then elected 
President again, he has brought his own 
words true. And the end is not yet, as 
the Congress and the country will soon 
know. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker,-I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the New Orleans 
States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

WENDELL WILLKIE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to 
discuss unpleasant subjects, but some- 
times it becomes necessary, and I feel 
constrained this afternoon to take a few 
minutes at least to speak about “Wee 
Windy War Willkie,” late a candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

I have known Mr. Willkie for a num- 
ber of years. He has often appeared be- 
fore our Committee on Military Affairs. 
He is a very able lawyer with a quick 
mind. He is a hard-hitting, two-fisted 
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fighter. I went all through the fight on 
T, V. A. when he appeared before our 
committee, and I was one of the Repub- 
lican conferees of the House when the 
Government purchased the subsidiaries of 
Commonwealth Southern for $78,500,000. 
Nobody can doubt that I was his friend. 
In fact it was several months before the 
convention in Philadelphia last year that 
I made in the Well of this House the 
statement that I did not believe any 
man need to stand up and speak for Mr. 
Willkie because he could speak for him- 
self, that he was a man of great ability, 
that in my opinion perhaps he was big 
enough to be President of the United 
States. 

I am sorry to say that I know Mr. 
Willkie very much better today than I 
knew him then, and along with millions 
of other Americans, members of both 
political parties who thought they had 
in him a great holy crusader I woke up 
these months after the last election to 
find myself bitterly disappointed and 
dismally disillusioned. I learned some 
things during the course of the campaign 
as I spoke in more than a score of the 
States of this Union, flying in airplanes 
all hours of the day and night, riding 
across the continent in trains and riding 
in automobiles at death-rate speed in 
order that we might elect this barefoot 
boy transplanted from the cornfields of 
Indiana to Wall Street in New York. He 
was a Lochinvar out of the West because 
he seemed to possess some of that mag- 
nificient, winsome personality and charm 
of the present occupant of the White 
House. But I found, Mr. Speaker, that 
personal charm has been substituted in 
recent years for many of the old-fash- 
jioned American virtues that this Govern- 
ment and this great people sorely need. 
We have been fed up with personal charm 
and winning personalities and the time 
has come for the American people re- 
gardless of whatever label might be hung 
upon them to stand up and speak out and 
to meet the issue of this hour. 

I have received many letters recently 
from lifelong Republicans who were born 
and brought up in the party when Wen- 
dell Willkie was a Socialist out in Indiana 
and then later claimed to be a Democrat, 
and finally went over to the Republicans, 
and now he is in the war party leading 
the administration, not satisfied with the 
efforts of the President to push us into 
this war through surreption and by sub- 
terfuge and indirection. The President is 
not traveling fast enough for Mr. Willkie. 
Oh, this bellowing, blatant, bellicose, bel- 
ligerent, bombastic blowhard who is 
above the Republican Party and its plat- 
form and who is a law unto himself! I 
want to read, Mr. Speaker, with the con- 
sent of the House, a brief editorial com- 
ment by Harry Whiteley, a former Re- 
publican State senator in Michigan, and 
now a member of the State conservation 
commission, which appeared in .the 
Dowagic (Mich.) Daily News of Tuesday, 
November 4, 1941, 

Mr. Whitely says: 

It is time that Mr, Willkie was put in his 
political place, and we think all Republicans 
will agree that his touring the country, speak- 
ing as a party leader, is sailing under the 
falsest of colors. He was accepted as the 
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party nominee under the impression he was 
what he pretended to be—an independent 
anti-Roosevelt man, free from political color- 
ings, and the one man to take the country 
into sanity. He proved to be a political op- 
portunist and his idea of principle as enun- 
ciated in his famous expression that what he 
said in one speech was campaign oratory, 
forever destroyed any reputation he may have 
had for political sincerity. But we do not 
care for that; we do care about his mas- 
querading around the country as a Repub- 
lican and speaking as though he was one. 


God forgive me for ever having sup- 
ported such an impostor, this “fifth col- 
umnist” and Trojan horse, this stranger 
who has recently come into our party to 
split it wide open. I do not know how 
my colleagues feel about it, but I know 
how my family feels when some stranger 
comes into our midst and tries to preach 
dissension and discord, and threatens to 
purge certain members of it. That 
stranger does not stay in our house very 
long. 


Of course, we cannot rid the Repub- 
lican Party of this preposterous man who 
claims to be our leader, because he really 
was never in it. 


I want to read now from a letter from 
Mr. Kern Dodge, an engineer, whose 
Office is in the Lewis Tower Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. The letter is dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1941, is addressed to Mr. Wendell 
L. Willkie, 1510 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and reads as follows; and I want 
my good Democratic friends to listen to 
this, because it is from one of the ardent 
workers for this man who was going to 
out-Roosevelt Roosevelt: 


For some time I have been intending to 
drop you a line to express thoughts that 
started just before the last Presidential elec- 
tion and have been growing more positive 
as time has gone on. 

I was chairman of the metal and metal 
products divisions in the Willkie campaign 
in this city, and I set up an organization 
of 11 vice chairmen and 100 or more lieu- 
tenants under them to carry out a money- 
raising effort for what I believed to be a 
just and honest cause—the election of Wen- 
dell Willkie as President of the United States, 
in order that he might combat the obvious 
trend toward a totalitarian state and the 
disruption and scrapping of our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

The committee which I headed was not 
expected to seek large donations, but was 
confined to the $50-a-week class of con- 
tributor, and, with the exception of the 
major-gifts committee, this committee of 
mine stood first among the 20 remaining 
committees in amount of money raised. We 
succeeded in raising approximately $23,700, 
and had no notion that all of the effort we 
put forth—and it was a great effort—was 
for a double-cross cause. 

I want you to know that I am thoroughly 
ashamed of having asked a group of good 
citizens to work with me in this matter, and 
I am thoroughly ashamed of having ac- 
cepted money from the little fellows, under 
the circumstances. 

Your behavior since the election has been 
such as to bring grave doubts as to whether 
even before the election you had not planned 
to work in the enemy’s camp, if not actually 
a part of that camp at the time of the 
nomination, 

I do not like to think things of a man 
without telling him face to face what I 
think, and I imagine you can gather from 
this letter what I think, don’t you? 

Yours very truly, 
5 Kern DODGE, 
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Oh, yes; he is just one of the myriad 
millions like myself and many of my 
colleagues here, and may God give you 
the courage to stand up and speak your 
convictions and your true feelings. If 
we are led into the present war by this 
bellicose man, it is going to take guts as 
well as guns to win it; it is going to take 
morale as well as munitions, and it is 
time we started to practice a little intes- 
tinal fortitude on the floor of this House 
and begin. putting our own house in 
order. 

Why are we disappointed? Well, Mr. 
Willkie at Cambridge, Mass., on October 
11, 1940, just about 2 or 3 weeks before 
the election stated to those Massachu- 
setts voters: 

We can have peace, but we must begin to 
preserve it. To begin with we shall not un- 
dertake to fight anybody else's wars. 


Oh, yes? 


Our boys shall stay out of Europe. * * * 
None of us is so simple as to think that Hit- 
ler is planning this moment to send an ex- 
peditionary force across the Atlantic. 
* + + He is aware that if we make de- 
mocracy strong here, his own system of blood 


and tyranny cannot survive forever. 


At the time Mr. Willkie uttered those 
words, Russia and Germany were os- 
tensibly allies; they were not fighting 
each other; Britain was perhaps at her 
weakest and lowest level; but today 
Britain is stronger, the United States is 
much stronger and better prepared, as 
everyone knows, while Germany and 
Russia are weaker. If Hitler was not 
thinking of coming over here and at- 
tacking us a year ago, then, after this 
exhaustive war in Russia, after two and 
a half million men in Russia have been 
slaughtered and Germany has lost per- 
haps a couple of million mien, after the 
destruction of thousands of planes and 
tanks, and the shooting up in smoke 
and powder of much of their reserve 
ammunition, how can Mr. Willkie enter- 
tain greater fear of invasion by Hitler 
now than he did a year ago? 

Oh, yes; Mr. Willkie has changed. A 
great change has come over him. He 
was leading a holy crusade a year ago, 
a crusade for freedom and liberty and 
democracy. I wonder what kind of cru- 
sade he is leading at this hour? Why, he 
is trying to lead us right where he said 
he was going to keep us away from—into 
an all-out war. 

The King and Queen had to come over 
from England to Washington to see Mr. 
Roosevelt, but after the election “Wee 
Windy War” Willkie went all the way to 
London to shake hands with the King and 
Queen. I do not know whether it was 
the personal charm of the Queen, or some 
other influence, that brought about this 
great transformation. Oh, yes; it makes 
us all laugh; it would be doubly amusing 
if it were not so tragic. Yes; a great 
change has come over Mr. Wilikie be- 
cause the Morgan interests have made 
him the head of Commonwealth & South- 
ern, and he has now been chosen as 
counsel for the International Garment 
Workers Union, headed by Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, and at a very lucrative salary. 
Oh, yes; he has become a member of the 
firm of Lehman & Lehman, one of the 
biggest and richest firms of international 
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bankers in the country, that controls 
51 percent of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Not only that, but Mr. Willkie 
has been employed by the movie industry 
to come down and tell the United States 
Senate what it must do and not do, and 
I understand that his selection as coun- 
sel for the movie industry met with the 
approval of the White House. 

My God, I wonder if that is the pay-off 
for his war activities? He also is director 
of the New York Shipbuilding Co. 

Oh, yes; Mr. Willkie said something 
else out in Missouri, in my native State, 
at St. Louis. When he wanted votes, he 
told those voters out there, on October 
17, 1940: 

We do not want to send our boys over there 
again. We cannot and must not undertake 
to maintain by force of arms the peace of 
Europe, 


That is what he said before the elec- 
tion, and now he has repudiated the 
solemn promises and assurances that he 
gave, just as Mr. Roosevelt has violated 
his own sacred pledges to keep us out of 
foreign wars. He has turned his back 
upon the Republican platform, as the 
present occupant of the White House has 
turned his back on the Democratic plat- 
form, both platforms pledging the Amer- 
ican people that we would not be shoved 
into a foreign war. Oh, yes; they have 
about-faced. 

Mr. Willkie, this latecomer in our 
midst, has declared war upon lifelong 
Republicans. Why, I drank Republican 
milk from the moment I was born until 
I was big enough to get it out of the bot- 
tle, and it was still Republican. I have 
fought the battle, as all lifelong Repub- 
licans have. And here Mr. Willkie, who 
assumed leadership, utterly lacking in 
humility, sets himself up as a paragon 
of virtue and wisdom, and presumes to 
dictate to lifelong Republicans what we 
shall do. 

I say that when he sets out to purge 
the members of the Republican Party, to 
which he never really belonged, simply 
because they are conscientious and hon- 
est enough to stand up and differ with 
him on a great issue that means life and 
death to millions of the young men of 
this country and which involves the fu- 
ture of America, it shows that he is a 
punitive individual—this Janus—vindic- 
tive, intolerant, bigoted, conceited, utterly 
unfit to be the leader of any party. He 
never would cooperate with our organiza- 
tion. He did not know who had fought 
and worked for him, and even contrib- 
uted to his campaign. Now, without any 
right whatever, he declares war upon us, 
He should go to school. 

I want to make this point clear, Mr. 
Speaker, in closing. I am not attacking 
Wendell Willkie here today because he 
is an interventionist. He is entitled to 
that view. If he wants to go to war, let 
him go. He can honestly believe in that. 
Iam not going to differ with some of my 
colleagues over here because they hold 
views contrary to my own on a single 
issue. They are still good Republicans, 
just as good as I am, though they believe 
the opposite. You know, I might possibly 
be wrong, but Mr. Willkie could never 
be wrong. He is infallible, impeccable, 
and beyond human error, 
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Who was it threw down the challenge? 
Who was it made the attack? Who was 
it that fired the first shot? Mr. Willkie 
himself. He is the one who said he is 
going to rid the Republican Party of 
“The smudge of isolationism.” It is he 
who said that he will go into certain 
States to campaign for certain Senators 
and Representatives and do everything 
in his power to defeat others who fought 
the battle of the Republican Party be- 
fore he ever dreamed about it. 

ee O'CONNOR. Who will fire the last 
shot? 

Mr. SHORT. God knows. It will not 
be Mr. Willkie. I accept the challenge. 
I hope he comes down to the Ozarks and 
makes a speech against me, because I 
will not have to make any speeches; my 
majority will be increased. I imagine 
that a certain crowd will finance him to 
come. They are hunting around now for 
an opponent in the primary. Well, 
bring them on, and we will try to prove 
ourselves a worthy foe of the best mettle 
they have. 

You know, I do not have to stay in 
Congress forever. I am getting pretty 
tired and sick of it anyway. God knows 
I could go back to Galena, that little 
town of 508 people, in Stone County, and 
I could drive jennies and make an hon- 
est living, because I have done it before. 
I am here to tell you we have to call the 
bluff of this blusterer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can Willkie go to 
Elwood? 

Mr. SHORT. To “El-wood”; yes. 

Was it all right for Mr. Roosevelt to 
attempt to purge the members of his own 
party with the taxpayers’ funds because 
they dared to stand up and oppose his 
court-packing bill? He may have had a 
little right to do that, because Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected and he is President of 
the United States. But this man Willkie, 
who has never been elected to any office 
and who could not be elected to anything 
down where I live, John, sets out to purge 
members of the Republican Party before 
he is ever elected to anything. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why get me into 
this Republican fight? 

Mr. SHORT. Because, John, you 
loaned Willkie to us in the hope that it 
would ruin us; that is the reason, And 
let me say he has taken us into this war 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s blessing, and he is 
dividing the Republican Party, much to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pleasure. 

How much time have I left, Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Go on, 

Mr. SHORT. I do not want to say too 
much. I tell you I have held my tongue, 
Brother Joe; I have exercised a restraint 
in recent weeks and months that I never 
knew I possessed. 

You know, I had not expected to speak 
today, but something just started to well 
up within me and I had to get it off my 
chest. I resolyed that I would be tem- 
perate and moderate. I really would like 
to take the gloves off and sail into Mr. 
Willkie as he deserves, and there are a 
lot of things I would like to say about 
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him, but I cannot because the rules of the 
House forbid it, and, besides, there are 
ladies in the gallery. I hope, however, 
my position on Mr. Willkie has been made 
clear to all. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 96 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Res. 
3330: 

Resolved, That there be printed 15,000 
additional copies of Senate Document No. 96, 
current session, entitled Service Manual as 
to Privileges, Rights, and Benefits of Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War 
and Their Dependents” for the use of the 
House document room. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection? 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a very short 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter written on the eightieth 
birthday of Mr. H. U. Crummit, an old 
employee of the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection? 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 7, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Friday, November 7, 
1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 

TION 

A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Hon. CHARLES Kramer, of California, 
chairman, will hold hearings Monday, 
November 10, 1941, at 10: 30 a. m., in room 
1015, House Office Building, on H. R. 5879, 
a bill to amend the Nationality Act of 
1940 for the clarification of dual-citizen- 
ship status of certain persons. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Hearings on trade-marks, H. R. 102, 
scheduled to begin Tuesday, November 4, 
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1941, before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Patents, Hon, Fritz G. 
LANHAM, of Texas, chairman, have been 
postponed until Wednesday, November 
12, 1941, at 10 a. m., in the caucus room 
of the old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 

H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of cer- 
tificates of service to applicants for engine- 
room ratings on vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R.5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1061. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1942, amounting to $30,918,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 429), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. NICHOLS: Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Air Accidents. House Resolution 125. 
Resolution creating a Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Air Accidents; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1381). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5711) for 
the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 5970. A bill to amend the acts of 
August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 866), May 11, 1938 
(52 Stat. 347), June 15, 1938 (52 Stat. 699), 
and June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1205), which au- 
thorize the appropriation of receipts from 
certain national forests for the purchases of 
lands within the boundaries of such forests, 
to provide that such receipts not appropriated 
or appropriated but not expended or obli- 
gated shall be disposed of in the same manner 
as other national-forest receipts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 5971. A bill to abolish temporary en- 
listments in the United States Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mt. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5972. A bill to authorize recommis- 
sioning certain graduates of the United States 
Military Academy in the Regular Army who 
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are now on active duty as officers in the Army 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 5973. A bill to provide that the com- 
pensation of Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, Delegates, and the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
shall be $25 for each day during which the 
Congress or either House thereof is in ses- 
sion; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution declaring 
that a state of war exists between the Ger- 
man Government and the Government of the 
people of the United States and making pro- 
vision to prosecute the same; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 5974. A bill for the relief of A. H. 

Bittenbring; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLAYPOOL: 

H. R. 5975. A bill for the relief of Cecil 

Higgenbottom; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 5976. A bill for the relief of Ambrose 
William Cocks; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 5977. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Wilder Temple; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 5978. A bill granting a pension to 
Jennie Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MACIORA: 

H.R.5979. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Parrish; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEYER of Maryland: 

H.R.5980. A bill for the relief of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5981. A bill for the relief of Harold 
D. Sweares; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5982. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
K. Harmon; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H. R. 5983. A bill granting a pension to 
John Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 5984. A bill for the relief of Solomon 

Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1941 


(Legislative day ot Ne: October 27, 
) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Lord God Almighty, in whom the souls 
of nations live, kindle in us such perfect 
trust in Thee that no unworthy ambi- 
tion may bring us under the blighting 
influence of the great material world 
with its temporary fascinations, causing 
us to drift into spiritual indifference. 
Give to us as a people that insight from 
which spring our love of country, cour- 
age for her defense, and the statesman’s 
faith in her destiny. May we never for- 
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feit our enthusiasm for the soil on which 
our history has been achieved, on which 
our hearthstones and our altars lie, and 
may we never lose the spirit of devotion 
to our God, by which we can determine 
the measure of true patriotism. 

Bless our President with every bless- 
ing, endue him with wisdom and strength 
sufficient for the exactions of his high 
and holy office, sanctify his gifts of 
leadership to the unifying of our people 
and the increase of their zeal for God 
and the Nation’s weal, that we may 
worthily magnify Thy name in righteous- 
ness by which alone a nation is exalted. 

In our Saviour’s name we ask it. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, November é, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Nye 

Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 

Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Rosier 
Barbour Hatch Russell 
Barkley Herring Schwartz 
Bilbo Hill Shipstead 
Brewster Hoiman Smathers 
Bridges Hughes Smith 

Brooks Johnson, Calif, Stewart 
Brown Johnson, Colo, Taft 

Bunker Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lee Tobey 

Capper Lodge Truman 
Caraway Lucas Tunnell 
Chandler McCarran Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo, McNary Wellgren 
Connally Maloney Walsh 
Danaher Maybank Wheeler 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Murdock Wiley 

Doxey Murray Willis 
Ellender Norris 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Butow], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Har DEN], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. REYNOL DSJ, and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. SPENCER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REED] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


FIRES ON PUBLIC DOMAIN AND OTHER 
LANDS —AMENDMENT OF CRIMINAL 
CODE 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the amendments of the House of 

Representatives to the bill (S. 633) to 

amend the Criminal Code in respect to 
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fires on the public domain or Indian 
lands or on certain lands owned by the 
United States, which were, on page 1, 
line 6, after “willfully”, to insert “and 
without authority so to do”; on page 1, 
line 9, to strike out “by” and insert “or 
leased by or under the partial, concur- 
rent, or exclusive jurisdiction of”; on 
page 2, line 15, after “act”, to insert “or 
under statutory authority for addition to 
a park or wildlife refuge”; on page 2, line 
20, after “States”, to insert “unless an 
allottee sets or causes to be set any fire 
in the reasonable exercise of his pro- 
prietary rights in the allotment,“; on 
Page 3, line 3, to strike out “or controlled 
by” and insert “, controlled or leased by, 
or under the partial, concurrent, or ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of”; on page 3, line 8, 
after “525),” to insert “or under statu- 
tory authority for addition to a park or 
wildlife refuge,”; and to amend the title 
so as to read “An act to amend the Crim- 
inal Code in respect to fires on the public 
domain or Indian lands or on certain 
lands owned or leased by, or under the 
partial, concurrent, or exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

Mr, VAN NUYS. Imove that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 
House of Representatives. 


The motion was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was re- 
ferred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, relative to divisions of 
awards of certain quantity contracts for air- 
craft, aircraft parts, and accessories therefor 
entered into with more than one bidder under 
authority of law; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
3 or presented and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The memorial of Minnie Giraldi, of Pater- 
son, N. J., remonstrating against lend-lease 
measures; to the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Copeland, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale 
of alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
and to provide for the suppression of vice in 
the vicinity of military camps and naval es- 
tablishments; to the table. 

By Mr. NYE: 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of the United States, praying that 
the Neutrality Act be not modified, and also 
praying for the enactment of the joint reso- 
lution (8. J. Res, 62) prohibiting the use of 
the armed forces of the United States and 
American vessels and aircraft for transporting, 
delivering, or convoying articles or materials 
to belligerent countries; to the table. 


MODIFICATION OF THE NEUTRALITY 
ACT—PETITIONS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I present 
various petitions of citizens of Benning- 
ton, Vt., supporting repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act. I ask that the body of one of 
the petitions be printed in the RECORD 
without the signatures, 
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There being no objection, the petitions 
were ordered to lie on the table, and the 
body of one of the petitions was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the President and Congress of the United 
States: 

The Neutrality Act, when passed, gave 
promise of serving the best interests of the 
United States. It has now become abund- 
antly clear that it only makes our position 
in the world more hazardous, since it in- 
terferes with the delivery of American aid 
to those countries resisting Axis aggression. 

We therefore urge the repeal of the act so 
that we can exert our full strength toward 
the defeat of Hitler. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia were sub- 
mitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

H. R. 5708. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act; 
without amendment. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H. R. 5757. An act to define and punish 
vagrancy in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 821). 

The following reports of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs were sub- 
mitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

H. R. 4795. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920, as amended, 
by amending sections 203 (4), 208 (3), 209, 
213, 215, 220, and 222 thereof, and by adding 
thereto a new section to be numbered section 
225, all relating to the powers, duties, ond 
functions of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion; with amendments (Rept. No. 822); 

H. R. 4904. An act to authorize transporta- 
tion of employees of the United States on 
vessels of the Army Transport Service; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 823); 

H. R. 5076. An act to empower the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the county of Kauai to issue improvement 
bonds; without amendment (Rept. No. 824); 
and 


H. R. 5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 825). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 2035. A bill to amend sections 345 and 
347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 with respect to cotton marketing quo- 
tas; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 2036. A bill for the relief of James Duns- 
more; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE (for himself and Mr. 
RUSSELL) : 

S. 2037. A bill for the relief of Edgar B. 

Dunlap; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 2038 (by request). A bill to transfer Blair 
County, Pa., from the western judicial dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania to the middle judicial 
district of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 2039. A bill to amend section 5136 of 
Revised Statutes of 1873, as amended (U.S.C. 
title 12, sec. 24) to authorize the reimburse- 
ment of directors, officers, and employees of 
national banking associations for expenses 
incurred by them in connection with the 
defense of actions, suits, or proceedings insti- 
tuted against them in their official capacity; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. 
REYNOLDS) : 
S. 2040. A bill to strengthen the defenses 
the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico; 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, and Mr. ELLENDER) : 
S. 2041. A bill to amend the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MEAD submitted several amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 1057) to establish a system 
of longevity pay for postal employees, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BALL ON REPEAL 
OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the repeal of the Neutrality Act delivered 
by him on November 5, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESSES ON FIFTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF DEDICATION OF STATUE OF 
LIBERTY 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp addresses 
delivered at ceremonies in connection with 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Statue of Liberty, on October 28, 1941, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


PEACE OR WAR—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF CALIFORNIA 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Senator JoHNnson of California on 
the subject, Peace or War, delivered in Wash- 
ington on November 6, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CARAWAY, BY 
MEREDITH HOWARD 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio state- 
ment by Meredith Howard with regard to 
Senator Caraway, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


WHAT'S, NEXT FOR AMERICA—ADDRESS 
BY HON. PHIL LA FOLLETTE 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address by Hon. 
Phil La Follette on November 1, 1941, on the 
subject, What’s Next for America? which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 
ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of November 
6, 1941, under the title, “Leading the War 
March.” 


STAND OF IRELAND ON NEUTRALITY— 
ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT BRENNAN 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrcorp an article by 

Hon. Robert Brennan, Minister to the United 

States from Ireland, giving the viewpoint of 

the Irish people on neutrality, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


REVISION OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT— 
EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. HUGHES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Post of November 7, 1941, re- 
lating to the proposed revision of the Neu- 
trality Act, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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STRIKES AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM— 
ADDRESS BY R. J. THOMAS 

Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
R. J. Thomas, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America and Vice Presi- 
Gent of the C. I. O., relating to strikes in de- 
fense industries, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


PASTCRAL BY ARCHBISHOP McNICHOLAS 
ON COMMUNISM AND NAZI-ISM 
Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a pastoral by 
Archbishop McNicholas, of Cincinnati, on 
communism and nazl-ism, which appear in 
the Appendix. ] 


TWENTY-EIGHTH NATIONAL TRADE 
CONVENTION 

Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp the Final Decla- 
ration of the Twenty-eighth National For- 
eign Trade Convention held at New York, 
N. Y., October 6, 7, and 8, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FOOD FOR THE STARVING PEOPLE OF EU- 
ROPE—EDITORIAL FROM FORT WAYNE 
(IND.) NEWS-SENTINEL 
[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, of Oc- 
tober 22, 1941, relative to the prcgram of sup- 
plying food to the starving people of Europe, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to House Joint 
Resolution 237, which was intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Brinces for himself, Mr. 
Austin, and Mr. Gurney. I should like to 
have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: . 

That the Neutrality Act of 1939 is hereby 
repealed; but offenses committed under such 
act pricr to the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution may be prosecuted and pun- 
ished, and suits and proceedings for viola- 
tions of such act or any rule or regulation 
issued for the enforcement thereof may be 
commenced and prosecuted, in the same man- 
ner and with the same effect as if such act 
had not been repealed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment as offered, the Chair understands, 
is subject to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], which 
has precedence over it. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
not offered the amendment. What Iam 
doing at this moment is keeping the rec- 
ord clear, refreshing memory about this 
particular subject. I want the position 
of the authors of this amendment to be 
properly understood. They do not aban- 
don the cause for which the amendment 
was drawn. The authors of the amend- 
ment believed, in the beginning of the 
consideration of the Neutrality Act which 
is now the law, that it was contrary to 
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the traditional foreign policy of the 
United States, namely, the attitude of in- 
dependence though not isolation. 

In order to bring together my position 
at the date of the original amendment of 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 and the present 
date, I read from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of Senate proceedings of October 27, 
1939, page 1000. I had offered an amend- 
ment, and the clerk read it, as follows: 

Whenever all proclamations issued under 
the authority of section 1 (a) shall have 
been revoked, this joint resolution shall hav2 
no further force or effect; but offenses com- 
mitted and penalties, forfeitures, r liabili- 
ties incurred under this joint resolution 
while it was in force and effect may be 
prosecuted and punished, and suits and pro- 
ceedings for violations of such joint resolu- 
tion or of any rule or regulation issued pur- 
suant thereto may be commenced and prose- 
cuted in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if such joint resolution were still in 
force and effect. 


The amendment was nct agreed to. 

The Senate will notice that the lan- 
guage of the two amendments is almost 
identical. The object, of course, is iden- 
tical, that is, that the United States 
should free its hands from the crippling 
effect of a statute which says that in un- 
known circumstances this country will do 
so and so. In other words, in the begin- 
ning and throughout the history of this 
law we have believed that the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States ought to be what 
it was before the so-called Neutrality Act 
was passed—one of independence, one of 
vigor, one of leadership in the world’s af- 
fairs, in the world’s tranquillity, and in 
the world’s spiritual development. 

This act has been always regarded by 
us as a hindrance and an impediment to 
the quick and effective action which this 
great country should be able to take 
whenever an emergency like the present 
one arises in the world. 

When this amendment was presented 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Broces] on behalf of its authors, 
there was pending a House bill which pro- 
vided for repeal of section 6 of the act. 
That House bill, I believe, had already 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, and this 
amendment was referred to the same 
committee. But the proposition as it 
stood in a parliamentary sense was solely 
the repeal of section 6 of the act, relat- 
ing to the arming of merchantmen. 
The proposal did not contain what it now 
contains as it comes from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, namely, the repeal 
not only of the prohibition against arm- 
ing merchant vessels but the repeal of 
those prohibitions which exclude pri- 
vately owned vessels of nationals of the 
United States from belligerent ports, and 
which exclude them and the nationals of 
the United States from zones of the sea 
which are prescribed or proscribed by a 
proclamation of the President. 

Now, Mr. President, the scene has 
changed. The cause for this amendment 
is not so great. The committee broad- 
ened the scope of the resolution. To be 
sure, if the Congress of the United States 
promptly should pass a complete repealer 
of the Neutrality Act, such conduct would 
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serve notice on the enemies of the United 
States that this country does not pretend 
to be neutral, and that this country is 
again free, that the arms of this coun- 
try are again released, so that it can take 
any course which the Congress of the 
United States sees fit to take, and any 
other administrative course which the 
Executive of this Government sees fit to 
take; and that action can be taken forth- 
with when the necessity occurs, and will 
not have to be delayed for weeks and 
weeks while we discuss a question which 
events have outrun by months of time 
and by immense and fundamental 
changes in conditions. 

But the passage of the resolution as it 
was reported by the committee would 
remove the most disabling provisions of 
the law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 


Mr, CONNALLY. I am very much in- 
terested in the matter to which the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is now addressing him- 
self. On acccunt of his eminence as a 
lawyer, and his familiarity with foreign 
relations, I hope he will develop fully the 
point he is now making, and along the 
lines of pointing out to the Senate that 
what we are doing is merely freeing our- 
selves of our domestic self-imposed regu- 
lations, and reverting to our status under 
international law, and that it will not in 
anywise affect our freedom of action 
hereafter as to going to war or not, or 
anything of that kind. I feel that the 
Senate will be informe: if the Senator 
will develop that situation fully. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I appreciate the compli- 
ment from the Senator from Texas, be- 
cause I recognize in him a great author- 
ity on this subject, as a lawyer, and as 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I have no intention 
of taking much time now; I have another 
official duty to perform and have to re- 
turn to that as soon as possible, so I 
shall be as brief as possible. 


Let me say, on this point, that this is 
but a reiteration of my point of view. I 
have always, every time this subject came 
to the floor of the Senate, made the same 
claim as to this attitude of the United 
States. A foreign policy is nothing but 
an attitude. It should not be inflexible. 
A policy should be sufficiently flexible to 
permit prompt action by the administra- 
tion which is responsible for the protec- 
tion and care of 130,000,000 people in 
their international relations. This is 
true, not only in the case of the pending 
measure, but in connection with every 
step which the Government of the United 
States has taken to defeat Hitlerism, and 
to preserve freedom and free government 
on earth. Every step we have taken has 
been accompanied by delays, and I re- 
gret to say, Mr. President, that I believe 
that some of these delays have been 
greatly injurious to the tranquillity of the 
world, 

I subscribed to and voted for the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 as it was enacted, not- 
withstanding the fact that I then advo- 
cated repeal. I voted for it then because, 
considering the existing law, it was the 
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lesser of two evils, and because I believed 
it would at least help to defeat Hitlerism. 
I had an affirmative purpose in view, 
which I expressed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at that time, namely, that I wanted 
the democracies to win; and many of my 
colleagues will recall what I was sub- 
jected to on the floor of the Senate at 
that time. I have never wavered in my 
conviction. I have always been firmly 
persuaded that when Hitler, backed up 
and animated by the dynamic national 
socialism of Germany, told us that there 
are two worlds, and that One of them 
must fall apart, that the conflict be- 
tween gold and labor is on; that he repre- 
sented labor and that we, the capitalistic 
countries, represented gold—ever since 
that time I have been firmly persuaded 
that every one of his acts was character- 
ized by that declaration. That theory 
was a part of the res gestae, that charac- 
terized every one of his aggressions. 
That colossal design began to operate in 
the taking of Austria, of Czechoslovakia, 
of Poland, of Denmark, and of the inva- 
sion of the Netherlands and of Luxem- 
burg. That was a part of the Franco- 
German armistice. That was a part 
formation of the Axis between the totali- 
tarian powers. That characterizes today 
Hitler’s filling the waters of the world 
with submarines and preying upon mer- 
chantmen wherever they are. That dec- 
laration of warfare, of the avowed object 
of conquest by national socialism in the 
world, characterized the sinking of every 
one of the American merchantmen and 
of the American naval vessels. 

Mr, President, it has long been clear to 
me that Hitler has a definite plan of con- 
quering us with his national socialism 
without military attack, if he can, but at 
all events he has the definite purpose of 
conquering us. 

A long series of assaults upon one coun- 
try after another, and upon the well- 
known rights of the United States, es- 
tablishes conclusively the fact that Hit- 
ler, and not his victims, determines that 
they shall either surrender or defend 
thenselves. 

I ask this question of those who op- 
Pose every step we take to fortify the 
arm of the United States so that it may 
do whatever is nevessary to defeat Hit- 
lerism in the world and to preserve the 
blessings of liberty—I ask them what 
they think the position of the United 
States would be when the waters of the 
Atlantic and of the Pacific were under 
the entire military and naval control of 
Hitler, if they came under his control. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to 
visualize the surrender of these waters 
by us without a fight and the possession 
of them by German submarines alone. 
There is another picture that it seems 
to me must be considered, and that is 
the outfianking of these oceans in the 
capture by national socialism of the en- 
tire Eastern Hemisphere. Mr. President, 
common sense telis us that two life lines 
to this country would be cut off if the 
oceans were only outflanked by the 
domination of the Eastern Hemisphere 
by the aggressor. 
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There are some 17 strategic materials, 
there are also 22 critical materials, for 
which this country is dependent in part 
or in whole upon the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and they can be obtained only if they can 
be transported across either the Atlantic 
Ocean or the Pacific Ocean. And so, Mr. 
President, what is the meaning of oppo- 
sition today to every step by which this 
Government undertakes to make itself 
strong, to make itself vigorous, to serve 
notice upon those enemies of liberty and 
of justice and of good order, that this 
country will resist to the uumost the 
capture and control of the seas by con- 
quest, or the outflanking of the seas by 
dominion over the entire Eastern Hem- 
isphere? The idea that this country can 
be isolated is gone forever. This coun- 
try cannot stand on the side lines and be 
unaffected and unharmed by what is 
going on either on the waters of the 
world or in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. If Hitler should be allowed 
to win, is it not true that then the United 
States would change from a have nation 
to a have not, and these strategic mate- 
rials to which the Senator referred, we 
would have to ship in, if at all, on the 
sufferance of the Axis Powers? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I agree with that, Mr. 
President. Indeed, that is what I claim 
as a reason why we should pass the pend- 
ing joint resolution; and, Mr. President, 
let me say that whatever strength I 
have—whatever conviction I can possibly 
convey—I give to the support of the joint 
resolution in its present form. As one 
of the three Senators who sponsored the 
amendment which I caused to be read at 
the desk, I make no further offer of it, 
considering two things: One is that it is 
unnecessary because the principal part 
of the Neutrality Act will be removed by 
the passage of the joint resolution as it 
appears in the Senate, and the other is 
that, in any event, the remaining fea- 
tures of the Neutrality Act are practically 
taken care of in other laws that are upon 
our books. So that the substantial rea- 
son for our support of this type of legis- 
lation from the beginning, namely, the 
defeat of Hitlerism and the preservation 
of the spirit of liberty in the world, is 
the basis of our support of the joint reso- 
lution as it appears on the floor. 

Mr. President, I have listened to a good 
deal of argument which did not appeal 
to me as sound. One contention is that, 
assuming we did run the risk of having 
our liberty taken away through the inva- 
sion of this country by an ideology 
transplanted here against the will of 
some of us, the other great danger—a 
military attack on the continent of the 
United States—could not happen to us. 

Mr. President, is the ocean any farther 
across going from east to west than it 
is going from west to east? How are we 
going to reconcile the contentions of those 
who claim that we here in the United 
States are perfectly secure behind the 
Atlantic Ocean from military attack, and 
that if we repeal this act it means the 
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sending of a military force to Europe? 
I have heard the answers. Oh, the Axis 
Powers do not have ships enough to bring 
the necessary soldiers here. But, Mr. 
President, if we should surrender the seas 
they might acquire from the British, as 
they have from the French and Italians, 
the ships to cross the ocean. That ccean 
is no deeper to drown the ships of Hitler 
than it is to drown the ships of the 
United States. 

The coast of Europe is bristling with 
fortifications and means of repelling an 
invader. The defenses of England are 
concentrated in a small area where the 
tremendous arts of defense are perfected. 
But what is our situation? Our conti- 
nent has an enormous coast line. No 
one will deny that, with the number of 
ships we have for the defense of our 
coast line and the type and quantity of 
our coast defense fortifications we are 
vulnerable. How anybody who has any 
concept of the need of defense for his 
country could object to a law which 
would permit the arming of merchant- 
men is something I cannot understand. 
If we admit every claim made—that they 
are but feeble weapons and that practi- 
cally they cannot do much good—for 
God's sake, let us provide even that much 
to defend this broad coast of ours! 

Mr. President, as a matter of resist- 
ance to this aggression upon the ocean, 
this attempt to infest with submarines 
the waters encircling us, threatening the 
very life of our Nation, I would convert 
every merchantman into a naval vessel 
by arming it not only for defense, to 
shoot from its stern when it is running, 
but by arming it in its bow, to shoot 
head-on, and shoot first. 

We are not making the attack. The 
war guilt cannot be nailed to us. Since 
Hitler met with the factory workers in 
a munitions plant and made his declara- 
tion of war upon all the world there 
has not been a moment when we have 
been safe and have not been under at- 
tack. Every time Hitler sinks a vessel of 
the United States it is an attack char- 
acterized by his original declaration; and 
we will either do what his other victims 
have done, and become enslaved, or we 
will fight every step of the way to retain 
our freedom. The character of our fight 
will necesasrily be determined by the 
character of his aggressions. 

We are not going to send an expedi- 
tionary force to Europe. Why? Because 
the character of our defense does not de- 
pend upon it; because it would be bad 
strategy; because it would be unwise. 
But, Mr. President, are we so cowardly 
that by our action in this body we are 
willing to declare to Hitler that we dare 
not do it? The notice that we serve on 
the world at this particular juncture will 
show our determination either to do 
everything that is essential to the defeat 
of Hitlerism and the preservation of the 
blessings of liberty or that we are not 
united in this purpose. 

There is another untenable argument. 
Some claim that the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act would lead to war. Others 
that the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
would be a step toward war. Let us com- 
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pare that argument with the argument 
which was made when the enactment of 
the act occurred. It was said then that 
the enactment of the act was a step to- 
ward war. How can we reconcile these 
two doctrines for the 130,000,000 people 
who are as desperately concerned as we 
are in the tranquillity of this country 
and the preservation of its institutions? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think no one in the 
Senate can better perform this service 
than can the Senator from Vermont. I 
am intrigued by his treatment of this 
particular matter. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator this: Is it not true in a measure that 
those opposing the joint resolution have 
Started with the assumption that the 
mere passage of the joint resolution, in 
and of itself, would be entrance into the 
war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that argu- 
ment pure sophistry? Would we in any 
wise change our status, except to revert 
to our own freedom of action? Would 
not the Congress, the President, and all 
the other branches of government be en- 
tirely free in the future, as they are now, 
to meet the issues when they arise? As 
the Senator so wisely suggests, does not 

the character of our defense depend 

wholly upon the character of the offense 
and the attacks upon us from Hitler and 
his hordes? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for his illuminating state- 
ment. I think there has been some dis- 
agreement among us about the meaning 
of the words we use. When we say war, 
for example, we do not all use the word 
in the same sense. It may be said that 
when we repealed the 1937 Neutrality Act 
and adopted the existing law it was an 
act of political warfare. Some of us ac- 
companied it with a declaration that we 
did that thing to defeat Hitlerism and to 
preserve liberty. There has not been an 
appropriation made for the particular 
purpose of building weapons, ships, and 
other munitions that could not have been 
called an act of political or defensive war- 
fare. Every one of them had in it the 
element of an affirmative act—doing 
something and not merely passively sit- 
ting back and doing nothing. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it could be said with real- 
ism that calling out the National Guard, 
the Draft Act, the transfer of vessels, the 
opening of our ports to the British for the 
repair of their warships, and all the other 
acts to expedite the preparation of our 
defense in this country represented a cer- 
tain type of warfare, and were not acts 
which necessarily lead to a declaration 
of war. 

Mr. President, here is the point, as I 
see it: Some use the word “war” and the 
words “leads to war” in the sense that we 
shall send an expeditionary force to Eu- 
rope right away. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve, as the Senator from Texas ex- 
pressed it, that no man can correctly 
charge that any act of this Congress 
leads to war in the sense in which I un- 
derstand those who oppose the joint 
resolution use the word “war.” As I 
understand them, they use the word 
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„war“ in the sense in which it should be 
used if a declaration of war had occurred 
in Congress. These acts of ours which 
would stop this man wherever he might 
attack us can be called war by some 
persons, if they choose to do so, but they 
are not the kind of acts of war which 
have scared the people of this country. 
They are not the acts of war concerning 
the great groups of ladies who came down 
here to petition the Congress. We shall 
not have that kind of war, Mr. President, 
without the question having been sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States, and until the Congress, in the 
light of the facts that then exist, has 
found it necessary either to declare that 
a state of war exists, or to create it by 
a declaration. 

We make no promises. The Congress 
makes no commitments. When it re- 
peals an act that ties its hands, as the 
Neutrality Act does; when it takes away 
these shackles so that it can act out on 
the seas in the defense of American na- 
tionals, in the defense of the security of 
American spirituality, I say that is not 
war in the sense in which I understand 
the opponents of the joint resolution 
charge it is war. I say that is self- 
defense, and it is the only legitimate and 
honorable thing that the United States 
of America can do. Believe me that as 
a responsible member of the Government 
of the United States I would hide my 
face in shame if I did not do my part 
toward it. They cannot pull down the 
flag of the United States while I am 
standing by and have me remain inac- 
tive and silent. Certainly they cannot 
pull down the flag of the United States 
and expect me to push back the boys 
and cry, “Oh, do not do anything; do not 
do anything! It will be a step to war.” 

Mr. President, it could be assumed that 
every single one of the statutes we have 
passed—and each of them is very im- 
portant—are steps to war in the sense in 
which the opposition is understood to 
use that word. I do not assume it, but 
I say you could do so; and if you used 
the same logic you would also have to 
agree that if they were to do nothing at 
all, if they were to enact no legislation, 
such denial of legislation would also lead 
to war; for the victims of Hitler do not 
decide. Hitler decides, and he moves 
without warning. First he invades with 
his insidious “fifth column,” by which he 
pacifies and isolates and calms the peo- 
ple, assuring them they are in no danger; 
and then he comes down with his hor- 
rible, cruel machine, the like of which has 
never before been known in the world, 
and the spirit of which belongs to the 
devil. Mr. President, we had much bet- 
ter assume that we shall be in war, if we 
are going to defend ourselves and are 
going to refuse to surrender; we had bet- 
ter assume the worst that could come to 
us if we did not act, and act vigorously, 
to preserve this country and to meet 
every aggression with all the might and 
power we have, 

Mr. President, I foresee our meeting 
both these dangers—aggression of this 
country by national socialism and aggres- 
sion of this country by military force 
successfully. They will be resisted be- 
cause an administration here has fore- 
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seen these events, has correctly inter- 


. preted them, and has moved as fast as 


it could to transform a country which 
had become almost entirely isolationist 
and pacifist into the most powerful mili- 
tary country on earth. That is what we 
must be, Mr. President. Nothing short of 
perfection will do. This country faces 
the greatest danger it has ever encoun- 
tered, and we should not falter now; we 
will not falter now. 

There is great significance in what we 
do. We cannot afford, as I see it, to 
quibble over sections. I do not hesitate 
to abandon, for the time being, the 
amendment to repeal the whole act in 
order that I may contribute to the 
strength which results from unity. Our 
responsibility for these decisions involves 
the security of 130,000,000 people. Upon 
us is the responsibility. Every resource 
of the United States should be summoned 
and thrown into action as quickly as pos- 
sible to defeat Hitlerism and to save this 
country and its institutions, 

In what I have said I have been think- 
ing of the Atlantic Ocean; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is danger in the Pacific as 
well. Perhaps the degree of danger is 
different, but it is just as tangible. The 
attacks upon the Panay and the Tutuila 
were in character just as much attacks 
by national socialism upon this country 
as were the attacks on the 11 merchant 
vessels and the 4 haval vessels which have 
occurred on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. President, let us not forget our 
duty in the East. Whatever may be our 
views now about the wisdom or folly of it, 
when it annexed them this great country 
undertook the obligation cf protecting 
the Philippine Islands; and when it sepa- 
rated them from us, on paper, it under- 
took until 1946 the defense of the Philip- 
pine Islands and retained the determi- 
nation of the foreign policy of those 
islands. They are in the very pathway 
of war: all the dangers that stir the pool 
over there surround our nationals in the 
Philippine Islands. Can we isolate our- 
selves and refuse to take forthwith the 
means which will serve notice on 2 coun- 
try that is singularly susceptible to no- 
tice that we are prepared to resist cer- 
tain actions and activities; that we are 
going to arm all types of vessels; that we 
are going to augment our Navy on the 
Pacific with vessels which, though now 
principally devoted to transporting mer- 
chandise and passengers, will carry some 
sailors who are good shots? Mr. Presi- 
dent, the moral effect of the passage of 
this resolution in its present form by a 
good-sized majority of the Congress 
would have a tremendous infiuence to 
deter Japan. 


Mr. President, there is another feeble 
argument that we have heard here, and 
that is that we are too weak to help oth- 
ers; that we are unprepared. Assuming 
that we are going to prepare as fast and 
furiously as we can, still we are too weak 
to help others. Yet in the same argu- 
ment, on the same issue, the claim is 
made, “Why, we can lick the world; we 
can lick Hitler; all we have to do is to 
stay here and go on preparing, and after 
he has licked all the rest of the world we 
can take him on and lick him.” Mr. 
President, how absurd to say that we are 
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too weak to send our ships loaded with 
supplies and manned by American crews 
to Britain and to Russia in order to fend 
off the attacks on both sides of us? Is 
there any Letter or more appropriate 
means of defense than this? Is there any 
more effective protection of our facili- 
ties fo: production and for time in which 
to become perfectly prepared than this? 

We do not need an American expedi- 
tionary force in order to meet the kind 
of attack we are suffering; we need ships 
to take the place of British ships which 
are sunk in the sea, in order to get Ameri- 
can goods across to those fighting against 
Hitler; and that is one of the objects, one 
11 the principal purposes of this resolu- 

on. 

Mr. President, I have talked longer 
than I should have, and I am about to 
conclude, but I wish to say that I feel we 
are dealing more rationally with this 
problem than we did with the problem of 
World War No.1. I believe that we have 
a quickened sense of the value to us of 
our institutions, I think we have learned 
from the bitterness of sorrow and suffer- 
ing the value of the spiritual things of 
life and of Government; so that now we 
are ready to deal with this problem not 
as an introvert nation that contemplates 
nothing but its own selfish policy and 
purpose and interest, but as dealing with 
a situation vital to the future of all 
mankind. We have come to see that it 
is important, perhaps it is absolutely 
necessary, that this great country shall 
take a part, and that when the time 
comes to determine what the future of 
this world shall be this country must not 
run out on the rest of the world, and try 
to craw] into a shell of isolationism. We 
have learned, Mr. President, that these 
higher values cannot be maintained in 
the world if we allow Hitler to dictate 
the terms of a new world order. We 
know that these institutions of ours, for 
which our forefathers shed their blood, 
these great institutions of liberty and 
freedom for Christianity, have a spiritual 
foundation without which they could not 
exist; and, knowing that, we are bound 
to see to it that the new order in the 
world shall not be dictated by Hitlerism 
or national socialism, but shall be 
worked out by governments whose source 
of power and whose source of ideals is in 
the spiritual relationship of mankind. 

Mr. President, we should not pass laws 
either carelessly, or purposely, which will 
set up a future for the United States of 
such isolation that it must maintain a 
totalitarian form of government and an 
almighty strong military and naval pow- 
er in order to live; but we should so con- 
duct ourselves in this Congress and in the 
executive department and all other de- 
partments of the Government of the 
United States as to promote a peace in 
the world that is founded upon spiritual 
principles of consideration for others as 
well as ourselves, and that involves self- 
discipline by us and by other nations, 
perhaps not as fine as the self-discipline 
that some individuals have attained, but 
far better than any the world has seen 
before. 

This is a magnificent opportunity, Mr. 
President. Let us come out boldly and 
make the right decision, 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I rise 
to address the Senate on this occasion 
with the deepest sense and feeling of hu- 
mility, I am not an expert on foreign 
affairs. 

I am pleased upon this occasion to be 
permitted to follow my distinguished 
friend from Vermont IMr. Austin]. 
Since the early days of the history of 
the country Vermont and Kentucky have 
walked side by side. It is good today that 
in the interest of the defense of the peo- 
ple of the country the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senator from Kentucky 
may again stand side by side, represent- 
ing in part those two great States, and 
ask their colleagues to support the coun- 
try’s policy in this critical hour. 

Mr. President, I intend to support the 
pending joint resolution, not because I 
want the United States to go to war— 
because I devoutly hope and pray that 
we can be saved from such a catastro- 
phe—but because I want the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, to be free to deal with 
the pressing problems of the Government 
in this critical hour. I want the mer- 
chant ships of the United States to be 
armed in their own defense. It matters 
little to me whether the ships of the 
United States go into belligerent ports; 
but I want them to have the right to go 
if it is necessary that they go in defense 
of the people of the United States. 

It is apparent to me that the repeal of 
the so-called arms embargo in 1939 was 
in no sense a return to international law. 
The Neutrality Act of 1939 was designed 
to meet conditions which had arisen dur- 
ing the World War of 1914-18, which 
made it seem prudent to restrict the 
movements of American citizens, Ameri- 
can vessels, and American cargoes in 
order to avoid dangerous controversies 
with belligerents. 

Mr. President, that was a noble experi- 
ment. It was a noble gesture, brought 
to the people of the country by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to try to avoid, 
if humanly possible, the sinking of Ameri- 
can ships, which brought us to the brink 
of war in 1917. When it was enacted, 
there appeared little possibility that the 
aggressor nations had in mind world 
domination, or that they would make a 
serious bid for control of the seas. 

Since then the situation has entirely 
changed. Continental Europe has been 
overrun by armies bent on conquest. 
One peaceful country after another has 
gone down under the military force of 
these aggressors, and a large portion of 
the population of Europe has been en- 
slaved. 

I desire to digress to refer to a state- 
ment made yesterday by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster]. I may not 
have gotten his feeling, but I felt that I 
did. He said what so many of the peo- 
ples of the world have said: “Let us wait 
awhile. Let us not do it now.” Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are so many of them who are 
suffering now because it was “too late and 
too little,” and they failed to realize the 
seriousness of the situation. 

The Neutrality Act of 1939 constituted 
a complete abandonment of all the prin- 
ciples of freedom of the seas and neutral 
rights for which America had fought in 
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1798, in 1805, in 1812, and in 1917. The 
President of the United States in 1939 
expressed the belief that the arms em- 
bargo was vitally dangerous to American 
neutrality, American security, and Amer- 
ican peace. But in order to avoid, as I 
say, such occurrences as those which had 
brought us into the war in 1917, we for- 
bade all vessels and citizens to go to 
any European belligerent port, thereby 
inviting the Germans to sink on sight 
all neutral ships without fear of any pro- 
test from the Government of the United 
States. 

Hitler and his associates took full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and they 
realized that the new standard of 1939 
was not an entirely unmixed blessing 
for their enemies. ‘Twenty-two years 
ago, however, the United States had gone 
to war with Germany rather than accept 
the German terms, which would have al- 
lowed one American vessel to go to Brit- 
ain each week. 

Mr, President, the President of the 
United States has had a vision with re- 
spect to the world situation not equalled, 
in my opinion, by that of any contem- 
porary statesman of our time. Early in 
1939 the President earnestly requested 
that the Congress of the United States, 
in view of the alarming situation 
throughout the world, repeal the arms 
embargo. Congress adjourned in August 
of 1939 without agreeing to his request; 
and the late Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
made the statement that he had private 
sources of information, upon which he 
relied, superior to those relied upon by 
the President of the United States and 
Mr. Hull, and that, according to those 
sources of information, there would be 
no war in Europe in 1939. 

When the storm broke in September, 
it proved that the President was right. 
It proved that his critics were wrong. 
Of course, hindsight is better than fore- 
sight; but Hitler knew that he was armed 
and prepared for war, and Hitler knew 
that his enemies were not prepared for 
war, and he knew that the most power- 
ful nation in the world, the only source 
of supply open outside of those countries, 
was the United States of America; and 
we had refused to repeal the arms em- 
bargo, thereby shutting off to England 
and France and the Allies any oppor- 
tunity to compete in any measure with 
Mr. Hitler in the race for armaments. 

When the storm broke it looked as if 
Hitler had the whole thing sewed up, 
because he had been preparing for war 
since 1933. He went before his Reichstag 
on the 1st day of September and said: 

I have made a peace agreement with Rus- 
sia. In 1917 Russia and Germany fought on 
opposite sides. Both were the losers. That 
will never happen again. We have negotiated 
a friendship pact. 

And knowing that he was armed, know- 
ing that his opponents were unarmed, 
thinking that Le was secure against at- 
tack from the east, you know the rest. 
The result is in the archives of history. 

While the preamble of the Neutrality 
Act stated that we waived none of our 
rights and privileges or those of our na- 
tionals under international law, the text 
of the act was an utter and complete 
abandonment of neutral rights and 
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freedom of the seas. By this act the 
President, in response to the pleas of the 
people of America, earnestly desiring to 
avoid, if possible, bringing America into 
the war, asked the Congress of the United 
States to abandon temporarily these 
rights in the interest of the safety of all 
the people of the country; and we did. 
The great neutral, the biggest neutral in 
the world, led all the other neutrals in 
closing the high seas to the use of our 
own ships, this in spite of the fact that we 
had always insisted, from time imme- 
morial, upon full respect of our right to 
be free upon the high seas. 

That this act has failed to accomplish 
its purpose is apparent. That we must 
at once repeal so much of the ac as ham- 
pers the free actions of the Government 
of the United States is certain. We must 
Serve notice on the German Government 
that we intend to arm our merchant 
ships in their own defense. 

It is said the armed ships did not sink 
any submarines during the last war, and 
it is also said we cannot arm the ships. 
There is a man in charge of arming the 
merchant ships now, and I wish to quote 
something from the current issue of Time 
magazine: 

Admiral Blandy, 51-year-old officer of the 
Navy, was an ordnance and gunnery expert on 
the U. S. S. New Mexico from 1927 to 1929. 
They called him “Meat Ball,” and his pals 
said his idea of gunnery and “perfect target 
practice was to shoot the masts off the target 
ship at 8,000 yards, starting with the top and 
Working down. Throwing shells into the hull 
was like shooting fish in a bucket for him.” 


While the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] was telling the Senate a day or 
so ago that we could not arm the ships, 
this man was quietly getting ready to do 
the job, and said he could have a thou- 
sanc of them armed in the next 4 or 5 
months. 

Mr. President, it is easy to criticize, 
it does not require any real vision to criti- 
cize, and the critics of the President of 
the United States have told the people of 
the country that we are not prepared. 
Whose fault is that? Is that the fault 
of the President of the United States? 
It is not. Is that the fault of those of 
us who have stood here day after day 
and voted for every measure we have 
thought would be helpful and useful in 
the defense of the people of the United 
States? It is not. Is it the fault of 
those who said we had nothing to fear— 
that “nobody is going to get you, nothing 
is going to happen to you”? 

I read again from Time magazine: 

This week production news dominates the 
Nation's defense report. The Navy is get- 
ting a growing flow of real armament. Tank 
production is booming, and United States 
airplane production will, according to expert 
opinion, pass Nazi output before January 1. 

I quote Mr. Wright, the assistant chief 
of O. P. M.’s aircraft branch. 

The defense of the United States and 
the products we expect to use in the 
defense of the country are no longer on 
order; they are in preduction; and by 
the 1st day of January 1942 the United 
States will be making 2,400 military air- 
Planes a month. Germany will be mak- 
ing 2,250. England will be making in 
the neighborhood of 1,900 a month. We 
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have already, in this short time, passed 
the ability of Hitler to produce military 
airplanes. Why do not the critics say 
something about that? Wearenot as well 
prepared as I wish we were, but we are 
much better armed than the critics of the 
administration’s foreign policy say we are. 

Mr. President, we must serve notice on 
the German Government that we intend 
to see that shipments of munitions and 
supplies authorized under the Lease- 
Lend Act reach their destination in 
safety. We must not permit England 
and Russia to fall through our failure 
to supply them with the munitions and 
supplies which they so urgently need at 
this time. We must rely—we have to 
rely—upon the strength of the President 
of the United States and Mr. Hull and 
their ability to deal in this tragic hour 
with these pressing problems. 

I repeat what I have said before—if a 
speech in the Senate would guarantee the 
peace and security of the people of Amer- 
ica I would make one every day; I would 
make one every hour, subject to my en- 
durance, if I thought that would guaran- 
tee the peace and security of the people 
of the country. 

We must rely on this man, thrice 
elected by the people of the United States 
to lead this country in its critical hour. 
Some jeer at Mr. Willkie because he has 
seen fit to join in the request to the peo- 
ple of the country—the patriotic peo- 
ple—that they support the President in 
this trying hour. I assume that almost 
everyone in the country voted for one or 
the other of these two men in the last 
election. The two of them received prac- 
tically all the votes of the people of this 
country. Whichever one had been elected 
the foreign policy of this country would 
have heen just as it is now. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, we 
must rely upon a Divine Providence. I 
believe now, and I have always believed, 
that Providence usually walks with those 
who show by their deeds that they merit 
its protection. There is a destiny which 
holds the lives of all of us in the hollow 
of its hand. 

We hear taik of American boys being 
sacrificed to the gcd of war. The Ken- 
tucky boys are just as dear to my heart, 
and as dear to the heart of my colleague, 
as are the boys of Montana dear to the 
heart of the Senator from Montana. 
Some of the Kentucky boys are in Ice- 
land, there because the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States sent them there. 

No one ever heard of a Kentuckian re- 
fusing to obey the command of his Presi- 
dent when the country was in danger. 
Our boys are in Iceland. We have to keep 
the seas to Iceland open. Champ Ligon, 
the son of the principal of my high school 
in my boyhood, will be in danger, and I 
want Champ Ligon, and every other boy 
in Iceland subject to the orders of his 
Commander in Chief, whether he is from 
Kentucky or any other State in the 
Union, to know that I am not going to 
desert him. 

The seas between the United States 
and Iceland must be kept open. Those 
boys must be supplied. If they cannot 
stay in Iceland, no one who is friendly to 
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us can stay in Greenland. If they cannot 
stay in Greenland, they may not he able 
to stay in Newfoundland, and if they 
cannot stay in Newfoundland, I say to 
the Senator from Michigan that he may 
not be able to stay in Michigan, and I 
want him to be safe when he is at home. 

I used to think, and I admit I was 
wrong, that we were so strong and so 
powerful that all we had to do, in case of 
attack, was to retreat back from the 
coasts of this country and that nothing 
would happen to us. I have changed my 
mind about that. Is it because I want 
to go to war? Of course, I do not. I was 
a private during the last war, I am a cap- 
tain now, and when I vote to send any 
boy in this country to war I am going to 
ask for leave and go with my regiment. 
Iam not willing to ask any of these boys 
to do anything I am not willing to do 
myself. I would rather be killed fighting 
for the United States than to have the 
women and the children of my family 
killed in their home here by bombs that 
would rain upon them day and night re- 
lentlessly in the years ahead unless we re- 
alize that this is a terrific situation. 

So from here today I send the word 
to Champ Ligon, “I am not going to de- 
Sert you, son.” I am going to do every- 
thing I can to put the arms of America 
into the hands of those boys behind the 
guns. 

It is said labor organizations should 
not support the President. No man hasa 
right to strike against the Government of 
the United States. When he does it is his 
last strike; he is “out.” 

Every patriotic laboring man in Amer- 
ica wants to work, wants to mine coal, 
wants to make airplanes for the defense 
of America, and no unpatriotic man 
should be permitted to keep him from 
doing it, and none will be. 

Let me warn labor—and I am a friend 
of labor—that there is danger that labor 
may raise up in this army a generation 
of labor haters, because certain labor- 
ing men refuse to supply the men in the 
Army with the implements of war which 
they need so badly. If labor should raise 
up a generation of labor haters, which 
will raise another generation of labor 
haters in the years ahead, labor would 
tear down much of the good which has 
been accomplished heretofore in behalf 
of labor. And why should a labor union 
man support Hitler or any of his associ- 
ates? There are no labor unions in Ger- 
many. They are gone. 

Mr. President, for days I have listened 
to my colleagues quote Senators who in 
other years, for reasons best known to 
themselves, have taken one side or the 
other on important questions. Some of 
those Senators in years afterwards were 
honored by the people of their States. 
But I will say that it is more easy to 
honor a man after he is dead than it is 
to honor him while he is living. People 
are apt to forget what public men have 
done, and they oftentimes do. When the 
attention of the pecple of a State is called 
to the fact that there was a distinguished 
Senator from their State who died 50 or 
100 years ago the people of that State do 
not read the Recorp to find what that 
Senator said, but they get t.gether and 
build him a monument. Scant comfort 
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for abuse heaped upon him during his 
lifetime. 

Mr. President, the present situation is 
not unlike the one many Senators now 
in the Senate faced in 1918. I was not 
here then. I was in the Army then. As 
I now recall, I do not believe I was con- 
scious of the existence of the Congress. 
I mean Congress did not seem to make 
any difference to me at that time. But 
now every man in the Army knows that 
Congress is here, because some Congress- 
men tell the men in the Army now and 
then, “Just a minute; we will get you 
out of the Army. In spite of all the trou- 
ble existing in the world, we will send you 
home.” Mr. President, the nearest we 
have come to getting the country into the 
war was when certain persons declared 
that we did not need the Army, that 
nothing was going to happen to us, and 
that we would send home a considerable 
number of the men in the Army. In that 
event Japan would move south from In- 
dochina, and would close the Burma 
Read, and attack Australia, and then the 
Japs and Germany together would en- 
deavor to strangle the United States of 
America. 

Mr. President, let me reproduce for 
Senator: the situation that confronted 
the United States of America 25 years 
ago. In March 1916 talk of preparedness 
in the country vied with the pleas of 
pacifists in an apprehensive Nation. 
Senators, remember that. Some persons 
now say about the President, “You are 
taking us to war. You are deliberate_y 
taking us to war.” Senators, that is not 
so. The President of the United States 
would ask no greater blessing than to be 
able in this critical hour to steer his 
country clear of the shoals of this terrific, 
destructive war that is going on all 
around the earth. Why, he has boys of 
his own in the Army. Do Senators think 
he wants his boys killed? 

Young men in 1916 were leaving their 
homes and labor for training camps. 
German periscopes in 1916 were rising 
in the Atlantic to menace American ex- 
port trade. It is not quite like that this 
time, because we have abandoned all our 
trade to keep out of the way. 

Critics of the Wilson administration, 
just as those of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration today, were branding the Presi- 
dent as a warmonger. Senators, remem- 
ber that. I wish to quote what the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! said 
then. He was then a Representative 
from Virginia. Let me digress to say that 
the greatest prize that is mine comes 
from Virginia—that is my wife. My chil- 
dren have that rich and noble ancestry 
of the Old Dominion State. The senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is a 
tradition in Virginia. At the time of the 
last war he was a Representative from 
Virginia. He took the floor in the House 
of Representatives and in a speech made 
in 1916—25 years ago—he spoke with 
caution and courage, with frankness and 
firmness, that commanded not only the 
respect of the President and the people 
of his own country but also the respect 
of the people of foreign nations. He said 
that the President had for 18 months 
applied himself to the task of preserving 
peace without impairing the honor of the 
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Republic. In his summation he delivered 
one of the most eloquent pleas ever heard 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
I quote: 

The President of the United States for 
many months, by night and day, has kept a 
vigil for peace, 

So has our present President. 

With enduring patience, with amazing skill, 
oblivious of all things else, he has passion- 
ately sought, by every conceivable means, to 
keep this country out of the maelstrom of 
war, Neither taunt nor threat has shaken his 
purpose or diverted him from his course. 
But there are some things better than life, 
as there are other things worse than death. 


It may be possible, Mr. President, I may 
interject, that those and only those who 
are willing to risk death may earn for 
themselves in this critical hour the right 
to live. 

The human body, bereft of the soul which 
reveals the image of God, is but a whited 
sepulcher; and so a nation with its righteous 
spirit quenched is as a tossing derelict of 
the sea. 


And finally he lashed out at. the propa- 
ganda of the pacifists—and I do not use 
the word “pacifist” in derision, for our 
Lord said: 


Blessed are the peacemakers, 
shall be called the children of God. 


But they now cry, “Peace, peace,” and 
there is no peace, and they beg and im- 
plore and demand and try to coerce the 
President of the United States to make 
peace with a fellow whose word is no 
good, and has not been good to anyone 
to whom he has given it in this whole 
crisis. How can the President make 
peace with a man who disregards every 
instrument, every statute, every commit- 
ment, and every promise? How can 
Senators expect their President to rely 
upon him? Why, every time any nation 
made a friendship pact with Hitler, that 


for they 


meant that he was simply going to put 


that nation over to the side to wait its 
turn, and just as soon as he got through 
with the affair in hand he would take 
over that nation. 

I continue to quote from the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Like unto the proposal to discredit the 
Nation is the pathetic, perfervid talk about 
desolating American homes and distressing 
American mothers by sacrificing their sons 
to the god of war. 


Senators, I would not be demagogue 
enough to stand before a group of Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers and say to them, 
“You do not want your boys to be killed, 
do you?” The son of my colleague [Mr. 
Barkiey] is in the Army. I would not 
hold out to the people a guaranty that 
their sons would not have to go to war. 
Let me continue to quote from Senator 
GLASS: 

The pathetic, perfervid talk about desolat- 
ing American homes and distressing Ameri- 
can mothers by sacrificing their sons to the 
god of war. The nearest approach— 


This is in 1916— 
The nearest approach to war which this 
country has recently made was when Mem- 
bers of Congress sought to impede the Presi- 
dent’s plan for maintaining an honorable 
peace. 
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In my opinion, the nearest approach 
we have made to war recently was the 
failure of Congress to answer the Presi- 
dent’s request promptly and say to the 
Army of the United States that we do 
not know when it can go home. When I 
was in the Army I was asked what I 
wanted. Every time I said, “I want to 
go home.” If any man in the present 
Army is asked what he wants, he will 
say, “I want to go home.” Why do we 
not have courage enough to say to them, 
“We do not know when you can go home. 
God alone knows. But you cannot go 
now. You must stay until we see this 
thing through“? 

The surest prelude to intolerable affront 
from one direction is the manifestation of 
a cowardly submission from the other; and 
unless it be conceived that no injury, how- 
ever great, no insult, however grievous, could 
provoke this Nation to resentment, the 
course proposed by meddling resolutions is 
most certain to invite aggression and ulti- 
mately to precipitate war. 

And there are some things worse than 
war. Vitfinia has homes which might be 
desolated and mothers who might be dis- 
tressed and some who might be sacrificed. 


So has Kentucky; so has Michigan; 
so has Colorado; so has Alabama, I am 
thinking now of young Caesar Kaiser, 
an aviator in training in Texas, who 
crashed out over the western desert. 
His brother Bill is one of my dearest 
friends. I had everyone in the Army I 
could find go out to seek that lad. The 
ship crashed in the mountains. What 
could I say to his mother except, “He is 
dead on the field of honor“? Is that 
much comfort? 

The young men of the present-day 
Army ask me, “What are we going to get 
out of this?” What did we get out of 
the last war? We did not want anything. 
We wanted to live in peace. There was 
a tyrant then, Hitler makes him look 
like a minnow. We thought the Kaiser 
was the worst possible kind of tyrant. 
He said, “Me und Gott are going to rule 
the world.” This fellow is going to do it 
by himself. He is not going to take God 
into account. The other fellow had a 
junior partner; but this fellow is going 
to do it by himself. [Laughter.] 

That is scant comfort. I say to every 
young man who is in the Army today, 
and every young woman who hopes to 
live in the future, “Perhaps because of 
what we did in 1917 you have been able 
to have 23 or 24 years of life. I do not 
know whether that means anything to 
you or not.” I do not know what the 
country and the world will be like tomor- 
row, but it will be what we are willing to 
make it, in spite of those who seek to 
destroy. Every generation must pay its 
own obligations. We cannot pay them. 
We do the best we can. 

Let me continue to quote Senator 
GLASS: 

But I pray God that the mothers and sons 
of Virginia who live appreciate their heritage 
from those who, “being dead, yet speaketh.” 
Two of Virginia’s boys are my own— 


There are men and women here who 
are saying now, “That is my boy.” 
Among those who are saying it are the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], my 
colleague [Mr. BARKLEY], and the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mrs, Caraway]. 
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They are our boys, 
fellows. 


Two of Virginia’s boys are my own—stal- 
wart, manly fellows, for either of whom I 
would die a thousand times—and I would 
have them hear me say, without a tremor, 
in the spirit which I hope animates their 
hearts, that I would rather be pursued 
through time and eternity by the pitiful ap- 
parition of their shattered forms than to see 
my country dishonored and its flag hauled 
down in disgrace! 


Those words were uttered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia yes- 
terday, but they are just as true today. 

There is a dispute going on in the 
country about when we started to get 
into trouble this time. I am indebted to 
Walter Lippmann for the information 
which I now give. I do not think it has 
been quite clear. Our opponents have 
not seen fit to comment on it in this de- 
bate in my hearing. 

Hostilities between the United States and 
Germany did not begin with the incident of 
the Greer on September 4, or jhe Kearny 
incident on October 17, or with the sinking 
of the Reuben James on October 30. 

Hostilities, in the sense of shooting, began 
on May 21, 1941, when a German submarine 
attacked and sank the Robin Moor about 
half way between Africa and South America, 
The Robin Moor was an unarmed American 
merchant ship, not traveling in a convoy, 
bound for Capetown and other African ports. 
The Robin Moor did not refuse to stop and 
did not resist visit and search. When the 
Robin Moor was destroyed the passengers 
and crew were placed in cpen lifeboats hun- 
dreds of miles from land and the right to 
radio the position of their boats or to send 
an S O S was refused. Only after terrible 
exposure to the weather, and only by acci- 
dent, were the survivors rescued without loss 
of life. 


Senators will remember my brief ex- 
change with the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CLARK] the other day. He 
said that no American lives have been 
lost on merchant ships during this war. 
In answer to that, I said that the Ger- 
mans are not to be given credit for it 
because they set the passengers and crew 
of the Robin Moor adrift in the open sea. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That action was in 
contravention of the naval treaty of 
London, entered into in 1930, to which 
Germany subscribed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I was about to reach that point. 
The Senator anticipated me to that 
extent. I am glad he did. His state- 
ment is exactly correct. 

I continue to quote Mr. Lippmann: 

The action of the submarine commander 
has never been disavowed by the German 
Government. In fact, an effort has been 
made, in which some American Senators have 
joined, to justify the act on the ground that 
the Robin Moor was carrying contraband of 
war to the enemies of Germany. The nature 
of the ship’s cargo was irrelevant. 

Under international law, under the London 
Naval Treaty to which Germany adhered on 
February 28, 1939, even under the German 
prize law code promulgated September 3, 
1939, it is a rule— 


It is their rule. But what is it worth? 
It is only a treaty. It is only an agree- 
ment. It is only a contract; but it is not 


stalwart, manly 
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worth anything if it is expedient for the 
Germans to break it. 

It is a rule that— 
the destruction of vessels * * è is ad- 
missible only if the passengers, crew, and 
papers of the vessels have been brought to a 
place of safety before destruction, Ship's 
boats are not to be regarded as a place of safe- 
ty unless the safety of passengers and crew 
under the existing condition of the sea and 
weather is assured by the proximity of land 
or the presence of another vessel which is 
able to take them on board. 


The Robin Moor, unarmed, not in a 
convoy, outside the American combat 
zone, outside the German war zone, was 
sunk lawlessly on May 21, 7 weeks before 
the American occupation of Iceland, 
nearly 4 months before the American 
Navy was ordered to shoot at sight. The 
fact that the German Government did 
not disavow the act but sought to justify 
it established conclusively that by May 
21, 1941, Hitler had ceased to recognize 
in theory or to respect in practice any 
right of any noncombatant upon the seas. 
Thereafter it became an American right 
and an American duty to assume that no 
American ship could rely upon the pro- 
tection of international law or of treaties 
or of domestic American law under the 
Neutrality Act, and that any German war 
vessel encountered anywhere was an ag- 
gressor. 

Why does not the opposition refer to 
that statement? It carefully disregards 
it, and tries to make the American people 
think that the President gave the Navy 
orders to shoot on sight for no reason at 
all except that he wanted to get us into 
war. That is not so. That is not just. 
That is not fair. The Robin Moor was 
sunk a few months after the passage of 
the lend-lease bill, and the German Gov- 
ernment is entitled, then, to argue that 
hostilities began on May 21 because at 
that time the United States had ceased 
to be a neutral. There is going to be no 
peace in this world again, Senators, until 
nations respect law. They have no re- 
spect for law; and unless we are going to 
stand here in the Senate of the United 
States and agree that we are going to be 
run off the seas, pretty soon we shall be 
run out of our homes, too. That will be 
the next step, because it is inconceivable 
to me, in view of these actions, that Hit- 
ler intends anything other than to have 
the people of America wait and delay 
until we are as some of our opponents, 
perhaps in good faith, would have us. 
I do not challenge their right to take that 
position, but it seems to me to be a view 
which cannot be supported at all by them. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor frcm Illinois. 

Mr.LUCAS. Before the Senator leaves 
his discussion of the Robin Moor, I should 
like to make just one observation, an ob- 
servation which I made sometime ago. I 
believe that anyone who thoroughly 
understands the Robin Moor situation 
must realize that Germany acted willfully 
and wantonly. The German Govern- 
ment has failed to offer any explanation, 
and has failed to offer any apology to this 
Government for the sinking of that ship; 
and when this Government, through the 
State Department, requested $3,000,000 
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in damages for the sinking of the Robin 
Moor, its request was totally and igno- 
miniously ignored by the Nazi government 
of Germany—demonstrating to my mind 
beyond peradventure of doubt that the 
sinking of the Robin Moor was a willful 
and a wanton act. In my humble opinion 
it was done for the effect it would have 
upon the people of South America, to 
demonstrate to them that Nazi sub- 
marines could operate and would operate 
in that part of the world just as long as 
they wanted them to, and would create 
any incidents or would sink any ships 
they desired. That was a warning to the 
South American people to “watch out, 
insofar as your continuation of the good- 
neighbor policy of the United States of 
America is concerned.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; 1 think the deduction 
he makes is plausible, and entirely accu- 
rate 

The Germans have never understood 
the people of the United States, al- 
though we have given them some reason 
to understand us. They have always 
felt that they could frighten us. In the 
last war they carried on a campaign 
called Schrecklichkeit—that, fright- 
fulness. But our people never have 
shown a disposition to be scared; and 
when there have been attempts to 
frighten them, the results are well 
known by everyone on earth. But the 
Germans made their attempt in those 
southern seas as a warning to South 
America, as the Senator suggests, and 
perhaps as a warning to Japan, of what 
they could do. 


I am indebted to Walter Lippmann 
for the best expression I have gotten 
with respect to this whole matter. I do 
not know Mr. Lippmann, but it seems 
to me he has stated the facts and circum- 
stances in such a way that they are 
clearly understood and can be under- 
stood. He said, in substance, that we are 
not going to have peace any more until 
the law among nations has been reestab- 
lished, and no peace will endure unless 
there can arise some organized power 
who will challenge the authority of those 
who ruthlessly seek to break the law of 
nations, 


Mr. President, there is not a single 
American, regardless of whether he be- 
lieves in the Russian system of govern- 
ment, their religion, or their doctrines, 
who does not admire the stanch defense 
the Russian people have made in the 
protection of their homeland. If Russia 
falis, and then England falls, the United 
States will be left in the pcsition for 
which many of our short-sighted states- 
men have seemingly wished—isolated 
and alone. We must realize that destiny 
has placed us in a position where we 
must either protect ourselves or stand 
idly by and take the consequences, what- 
ever they may be. We must either coop- 
erate while there yet is time and while 
we have allies and friends, or become 
reconciled to the final act of this great 
tragedy, when we shall have to defend 
ourselves alone. 

It is my sincere belief that a defeat 
for Britain and Russia would bring ulti- 
mate disaster to the people of the United 
States. I never have been able to satisfy 
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my conscience in trying to figure out how 
we could defend ourselves against the 
combined power and resources of this 
ruthless German dictator. Slave labor 
would be used to overcome the work of 
free men, and gradually the aggressors 
on the east and west would tighten the 
ring around the United States. I have 
not believed, and I do not believe now, 
that we could compete with Germany for 
South American trade if such a situation 
came to pass. I do not believe we can 
pay wages to free men for labor and 
compete with a fellow who makes slaves 
do the work when he has the combined 
resources of all the conquered nations 
of the earth. I believe the time is near 
for even our opponents to say to the 
people of the country, “I have a right to 
criticize, I have a right to object, I have 
a right to be against the policy of the 
Government, but that is a right I will 
forego now because we have got to have 
unity in this country if we do this job.” 

In the years that are ahead I would 
not want to feel that I had given, either 
knowingly or unwittingly, aid and en- 
couragement to the enemies of my coun- 
try. I would not want my speeches 
quoted in Germany as reflecting the pub- 
lic opinion of the people of the United 
States. Ah, they are going to make a 
sad mistake if they quote the speeches 
of our opponents here, and if they are 
forced to believe, as they will believe if 
they can, that those speeches represent 
the spirit of America. That would be a 
serious mistake. Oh, my friends, they 
will have a rude awakening. 


I do not want to make a foolish record 
here. The consequences of what hap- 
pens to a man politically are of no con- 
sequence. I do not have to be in the 
Senate of the United States; I do not 
have to hold public office. I have had all 
the public offices that the people of my 
State have to give to one of their sons. 
The thing nearest my heart is to give 
them, the rest of my life, the best service 
I can give, as long as they want me. I 
ask no favors from the President of the 
United States. It has been suggested 
here by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] that someone has something 
to give to a Senator—a judgeship or an 
office—if he will agree to vote with the 
administration. I have not seen the 
President personally for nearly a year. 
I have never made any request of him. 
I want to be charged by my people and 
by the people of America solely with the 
responsibility of the votes I cast here. 
Irrespective and regardless of what hap- 
pens, and how the political winds blow 
either now or in the future I am not 
going to pass this way again. Neither 
are you. I pray to God that He will give 
me the strength to live aright from day 
to day, because I know that I am not 
going to pass this way again. Neither 
are you. Answer, if you can, to your 
conscience. I cannot answer to mine if 
I send Champ Ligon there without a gun. 
We have sent Champ Ligon and other 
boys to Iceland and other places, and 
they have got to be fed and housed and 
clothed and supported, and I want them 
to know that “Old Happy” did not turn 
= back on them and is still fighting for 

em, 
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This country must become wide awake 
to the dangers that threaten it. Every 
time the statement is made that some 
danger threatens from the outside some- 
one else says it is not so bad as the dan- 
ger that threatens inside. It is bad in- 
side, some of it. The newspapers head- 
line strikes and other unfortunate inci- 
dents until people are led to believe that 
there is something wrong with the coun- 
try. Mr. President, I wish you could go 
where I have gone from Boston to Los 
Angeles, from the Presidio to Monterey 
and south to Gulfport, all over this coun- 
try, and see the thousands and thousands 
of patriotic Americans going about their 
business, serving their President and their 
country patriotically. Why do not the 
newspapers write about such people? 
They do not do so because the average 
mine-run fellow who supports the coun- 
try and keeps it going is not news; he is 
not exciting. God bless the American 
worker. Give him strength and courage. 

We do not escape danger by being weak 
or being afraid. I wish to tell the Senate 
a story of one of my mountain friends, 
not in the spirit of levity, because this, 
to me, is one of the most serious occa- 
sions of my life, but I want to show the 
spirit of a Kentucky mountaineer. He 
went down to the blue-grass country to 
get a gun. Those fellows like guns; they 
like to have guns. They are not afraid; 
they will not steal; they will not lie; they 
will not abuse their neighbors; but if 
you mistreat them they will kill you. 
[Laughter.] They do not like to be mis- 
treated. This Kentucky friend of mine 
went down to the blue-grass region look- 
ing for a rifle. He went to a store and 
he found one there and he asked the clerk 
how much for the rifle. The clerk said, 
“$29.75.” He looked at the rifle, stroked 
it, backed away from it, turned his back 
on it, came back and put his hand on it 
again, and said, “Well, I will take her; 
that’s a lot of money, but I will take her, 
because if I need her and ain’t got her, 
I'll never need her again.” I[Laughter.] 
I would rather—and that is the record 
I have made here—have the word go 
back to my people that I have supported 
the request of the President of the 
United States for arms and implements; 
I would rather support the measures 
providing such things, and acquire them 
and have them and not need them, than 
to fail to support such requests and not 
have them and need them, because if 
we needed them and did not have them, 
we might never need them again. 

Too late, too little; too little, and too 
late. Read the history of the conquered 
countries in Europe. Just wait; just wait. 

I admit the weakness of the democratic 
system of government. We criticize the 
President because he acquires bases and 
gives destroyers for them. It was said 
that he should have asked Congress, and 
it was said he has an obliging Attorney 
General. Is it not a terrible offense for 
the President to have an obliging At- 
torney General? He knows how impor- 
tant it is to have an obliging Attorney 


General, not that he wants the Attorney - 


General to do wrong but he certainly 
wants him to be obliging. But it is asked, 
Why does he not consult Congress? Then 
when he sends the request to Congress 
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we delay, we talk, until finally it does 
not make any difference; every delay 
gives opportunity for disaster, and this 
fellow Hitler moves quickly; while others 
debate, he moves. He was ready to move; 
we were not ready to move; and the re- 
sult has been his great success. The 
other day one of my friends said here 
that Hitler is the greatest military genius 
of all time. I am going to reserve my 
judgment as to that until he gets back 
from Moscow. Many a would-be general 
and dictator or conqueror has been lost on 
the road to Moscow or from Moscow, and 
Iam going to wait until Hitler gets back 
from there; and I pray every night that 
he never will get kack. [Laughter.] 


If a spirit of defeatism is abroad in 
this country, I am not responsible for it. 
I started by saying I was not an expert 
on foreign affairs. I have been here 2 
years; I have listened to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatiy], to 
my colleague [Mr. BARKLEY], and other 
Senators who know much about foreign 
affairs; I listened to Senator Pittman, 
former chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, but I know as much as 
Lindbergh does about® foreign affairs. 
[Laughter.] I do not claim to know as 
much about aviation as he knows, but he 
does not know as much about football as 
I know, for before I began practicing law 
I made my living coaching football. But 
I hate to see a fellow warn his country 
that it has no chance; that it is going to 
be defeated; that it is going to lose. He 
would have it losing before it starts. I 
would not do that; I would not preach 
defeatism to the people of my country 
for anything on earth, andI am not going 
to be responsible for giving aid and com- 
fort to Hitler or any enemy of the United 
State by trying to make him believe that 
the United States would be defeated in a 
conflict. In one moment it is said we 
are not prepared and the next moment 
that if Hitler started here it would be 
impossible for him to ever reach here. 
We have heard that; but both statements 
cannot be true. 


The President has told us that next 
year we will make 50,000 military air- 
planes in this country; that we are going 
to fill the skies with planes, and so long 
as England and Russia last we have some 
friends over there. As to what may hap- 
pen when they are gone, if they should 
be defeated, I said yesterday to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Montana that the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate has answered 
that question for me. I do not know 
what they know about it, but they said 
fort to Hitler or any enemy of the United 
States would not be necessary; that if 
Russia and England were defeated and 
Japan and Germany were free, they could 
conquer the United States without mili- 
tary invasion of continental United 
States. How could they do it? The 
Naval Affairs Committee said they could 
park aircraft carriers on our shores and 
bomb the cities and towns of this country 
from both sides. Mr. President, would 
you not hate to face the prospect of our 
Pacific coast line being bombed all the 
way from Alaska to the tip of southern 
California? Would you not hate to have 
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bombing all the way from Maine down to 
Florida and Key West on the Atlantic 
coast? We have not enough antiair- 
craft guns; I know we have not; it would 
take a long time to make adequate de- 
fense arrangements; but cf this Iam cer- 
tain, under this sort of a situation we 
would have to be a military country as 
long as anybody here lives and as long 
as any of our children live. We have 
never wanted to be a military nation. I 
do not want my country to be a military 
nation now. I do not want my country 
controlled by the military. The burden 
of armaments in the years ahead might 
conceivably be heavier than we could 
bear. We should always have to have 
money for the Army, and money for the 
Navy. We should have to withdraw be- 
hind these island defenses and be sub- 
jected to frequent bombing raids and, the 
Naval Affairs Committee said, “without 
the power to carry the fight to the enemy, 
our only alternative would be subjugation 
to his wishes.” 

I coached football in years gone by. I 
never had my team score a touchdown 
when the other fellow had the ball. I 
never saw it happen in my life. You 
have to have the ball. I want to get this 
thing in shape so that we can make a 
move, and Hitler will have to guess where 
we are going, 

All we are doing now, Senator, is to say, 
“I wonder where he is going to hit us 
next.” My people are getting awfully 
tired of this fellow. He is disturbing 
their sleep. He is too much in the news; 
and down in Kentucky, when people get 
tired of you, they are tired. [Laughter.] 
They are worn out, and they do not want 
to have to guess where this fellow is going 
to hit them next. 

Without the power to carry the fight 
to the enemy, the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee says the only choice we have left is 
subjugation to his wishes. When? God 
knows how long; just however long we 
feel like holding out; and God knows how 
long we will feel like holding out when 
they keep dropping those baskets of eggs 
on us and moving us a little farther back. 

If that happens, they are not going to 
get me as soon as they get you fellows 
in Maine, or New York, or Connecticut, 
or California. They are going to get you 
ahead of me. I am going to be behind 
the Allegheny Mountains. [Laughter.] 
I am going to be behind the rivers—at 
least, my folks are. I shall be with my 
regiment, but my folks will be there. I 
want to live; and I am not going to have 
this Recorp show, if I can help it, that I 
did not have ordinary gumption—that is, 
country sense—gumption enough to know 
that this is a real proposition. This is 
real. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] was quoted as having said, and 
Lindbergh was quoted as having said, 
that this was an imaginary peril. I won- 
der if the people of Holland and Den- 
mark and Norway have merely imagined 
what has occurred. Has this thing really 
happened to them or have they just 
imagined that something has happened 
to them? I have not been there, and I 
have not seen it, but I have a fair idea 
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that they are not doing as well as they 
were; yet these fellows say that they just 
imagine something has happened to 
them. 

I say that you ought to be ashamed to 
expect the President of the United States 
and Mr. Hull to try to make peace with 
a fellow who does not keep his word. 
Lindbergh says, “Make peace with him.” 
Cudahy says, “Make peace with him.” 
Well, what have you after you make it? 
To a realistic fellow all that would mean 
would be, “Just wait until your turn, 
Wait until I get through what I am do- 
ing and I will see you next.” 


In passing the Neutrality Act the Con- 
gress very wisely made an explanation 
regarding it. I recall that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr, CONNALLY], when we 
were in that debate, said that. Itisin the 
preamble of the act. It contains the state- 
ment that the United States voluntarily 
imposes upon its nationals by domestic 
legislation the restrictions set out in the 
act; that by so doing the United States 
of America waives none of its rights or 
privileges or those of any of its nationals 
under international law. Then it says— 
why has not this been told to the peo- 
ple—that the United States expressly re- 
serves the right to repeal, change, or 
modify the act, or any other domestic 
legislation, in the interest of the peace 
and security and welfare of the United 
States and its people. 


We did not pass that act for Hitler. It 
did not make any difference to me what 
he thought about it. The Senator from 
Texas explained to me that we were vol- 
untarily imposing this restriction upon 
our people, to try to see if it would work. 
Well, it has not worked. It was an invi- 
tation to Hitler to sink everybody else’s 
ships on sight, which he did; and then, 
when ours got out there, he tried to sink 
ours, too. We are having our ships sunk 
without arms. The opponents of this 
measure say they will be sunk if we put 
arms on them. Well, a fellow may be 
whipped without arms, or he may be 
whipped with arms, but he will have a 
better chance with arms than he will have 
without arms. I want to give them a 
chance. It is no reason to say we will not 
arm our ships now because in the last 
war they did not hit anything. In the 
last war the Germans did not sink many 
ships, either. In the last war we gave 
pretty good protection to our ships on 
the high seas. 


Will you not remember that in this 
critical hour of our Nation’s peril this is 
not a boundary dispute; this is a world 
revolution? We may not be able to es- 
cape it or its consequences. We shall 
have to prepare ourselves in every way to 
crush it, if possible, before it gets to us. 
Churchill seemed to be the only states- 
man in Europe who realized the futility 
of dealing with the German military dic- 
tator. I do not subscribe to all the state- 
ments Churchill has made, but I do not 
ridicule those magnificent statements 
mean in behalf of his people when he 
said: 


The R. A. F., with fewer planes and fewer 
men and less training, protected the British 
Empire in those murderous assaults of 1939 
and 1940. 
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And he said: 


Never in the history of the human race has 
so much been owed by so many to so few. 


I would not ridicule that statement. 

Regardless of your feelings and mine, 
what I do is not done because I am for 
any other country on earth than the 
United States of America. Churchill said 
that if this dictator came to England, 
they would fight him in every village, in 
every town, and on every beach until one 
or the other had perished, That seems to 
be the only way to deal with Hitler. 
Peace in our time will not come, in my 
opinion, as long as this fellow is loose in 
the world. 

I recently read a book which I recom- 
mend to you, Night Over Europe. It was 
written by Dr. Frederick Schuman. In 
the closing lines of that book he envisions’ 
not wish dreams but realities: 

In the days to come the fittest will survive 
and rule the world. The unfit will fail and 
lose body and soul. The fittest will be those 
who know that the world is one. 


Hitler said there were two worlds in 
conflict; that one of them must crack, 
and that “We are not going to be the one.” 
Mussolini said, “We cannot exist side by 
side. It is either you or us. One of us 
will have to go.” 

The fittest will be those who know that 
national sovereignty and international an- 
archy are marked for death; that laissez 
faire— 


That is, let alone— 


feeble government, the rule of money and 
property are alike lost forever; that new 
visions and new life-giving deeds must re- 
place the shibboleths of yesterday. The fittest 
will be those who know how to reconcile their 
preferences with stubborn facts. 


Not what I wish but what is the situa- 
tion. 

The fittest will be those who realize that 
the world of tomorrow belongs to the peoples 
who care enough about their way of living to 
sacrifice their prejudices and their wish 
dreams as well as their safety and very lives 
in its defense, Only those are fit who are in 
form and attuned to the needs of the world as 
it is, not as they imagine or wish it to be. 
Only those who see why an old world is 
dying are fit to make a new world after their 
hearts’ 
future. 


Mr. President, all my life, waen faced 
with a serious proposition, when I had 
the choice of either taking definite, af- 
firmative action and being charged with 
the responsibility incident thereto, or of 
doing nothing and taking the conse- 
quences, I have been ready and willing 
and prepared to act. Every Senator must 
be prepared to act. 

I do not want it said—it must not be 
said—that by delay, by dallying, by fail- 
ing to see the realities of the situation I 
placed my country in position when, sad 
to say, it was too late. 

Let the word go out today to every 
man in the Navy of the United States, 
to every man in the Army of the United 
States, that we are in this thing to the 
finish. We have to be in it. We cannot 
be out of it. We have to prepare for 
whatever the morrow brings. Let the 
word go out. God only knows when men 
shall be beating their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning 


desire. The fit will conquer the 
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hooks, and war shall be no more. God 
alone knows. But until that day comes, 
lest I be of aid or comfort in this critical 
hour, by some word or act of mine, to 
the enemies of my country, I ask my 
Commander in Chief to lead the country. 
I know the President is not trying to get 
us into the war. I know he is not trying 
to do that. I do not know whether he 
will be able to avoid it or not. I pray 
to God he will, as God is my helper. 

The word must go from here to the 
Kentucky boys in Iceland, to the boys 
of the United States forces all over the 
world, that they have not been deserted, 
and that we intend to take the initiative 
and let Mr. Hitler guess awhile what we 
are going to do. 

I reiterate the first statement I made. 
I do not care whether the ships of the 
United States go to England or to ports 
elsewhere in the world, but I want them 
to have the right to go. I do not want 
Mr. Hitler to have the right to say that 
they cannot go. Ido not want Mr. Hitler 
to drive us off the seas. If he does, and if 
we permit him to do it, God alone knows 
what the future will hold in store for 
this country. 

Mr. President, I intend to cast my vote 
to support the leadership of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State in this crucial hour of my 
country’s history. I do not know whether 
it will be a step toward war, I do not 
know whether it will bring war—I pray 
God it will not—but, regardless of the 
consequences, we must trust the Presi- 
dent's leadership, we must strengthen his 
hand, we must pray that he have wis- 
dom. It is not very important if one 
has wisdom unless he has it at the right 
time. The one who makes wisdom effec- 
tive is the one who is wise at the right 
time. Our President has wisdom and 
courage; I pray God will give him 
strength. We must place our trust in 
Divine Providence and pray that— 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


Mr. President, for the safety and se- 
curity of America, the resolution must 
pass. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2665) to provide for 
apportioning Representatives in Congress 
among the several States by the equal- 
proportions method. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 2665. An act to provide for apportion- 
ing Representatives in Congress among the 
several States by the equal-proportions 
method; 

H. R. 4599. An act to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts; and 
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H. R. 5463. An act providing for the secu- 
rity of United States naval vessels, and for 
other purposes, 

MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief. I shall not needlessly consume the 
time of the Senate. I ask only a few 
moments to raise my voice in protest 
against the suicide of my Republic. 

A mountain of evidence has already 
been built which decries the pending pro- 
posals for the modification of the Neu- 
trality Act—the only fiber of our foreign 
policy which safeguards our Nation’s 
liberty. 

There is hardly a Member of this body 
who supported the present Neutrality 
Act 2 years ago who did not then cry out 
that arming our merchant ships and 
sending them into belligerent zones 
meant war. Today this would not be 
a step short of war, but a leap which, it 
has been admitted here time and time 
again, would more than likely land us in 
the war. 

To arm merchant ships with guns of 
the United States Army or Navy, and 
man them with United States soldiers or 
sailors with orders to “shoot on sight” 
and “shoot first,” would be to send those 
ships to the war zones to wage war on 
the ships of Hitler. 

Stripped of the circumlocution of legal- 
istic phrases and of the devious ways of 
diplomacy, for this body to authorize 
such an act would be to sanction the con- 
ducting of undeclared war by the Presi- 
dent. There is no authority anywhere in 
the Constitution or statutes or within 
the framework of our Government which 
authorizes the President to do this. 

When I took my oath as a United 
States Senator to maintain and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, 
I did so with no mental reservation. I, 
for one, cannot permit myself to com- 
promise that oath with any official, even 
be he the President himself, who seeks to 
practice evasion of our fundamental 
laws. 

In the last World War the arming of 
American merchant ships by President 
Wilson led us into war with Germany 
within a few weeks after the step had 
been taken. It sent loyal American boys, 
ill-prepared to defend themselves, 
quickly to the scene of mortal danger. 
It will do that today, and when they lie 
in peaceless rest at the bottom of un- 
known oceans, their blood will be upon 
the heads of those who vote for this 
measure. 

Everyone here who votes in support 
of the pending measure must be prepared 
to accept the further responsibility of 
accepting the challenge of war. 

To pursue a course which admittedly 
means war requires that we have a cause 
for which to fight. And, more than all 
else, common prudence demands that we 
look well to our own welfare first and 
determine if we are ready for such an 
eventuality. 

If the people knew the facts of our 
shocking unpreparedness, they would 
forbid the Congress to take any further 
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steps toward war until our domestic situ- 
ation is straightened out. 

For us to turn deaf ears to our own 
people's needs and to engage in helping 
those whom we only wish to call friend 
is to ignore the warning of the great 
leader of that great people whom we wish 
to help. For it was Winston Churchill 
who decried the honor of that nation 
which would place its safety “in hock” 
with the uncertain friendship of another 
power, 

Let us take a lesson from the events 
current in our day. While Britain is 
using the respite gained by the heroic re- 
sistance of Russia against the Nazi gov- 
ernment and building her own defenses, 
let us see that American defenses are 
strong and that America is fully pro- 


tected before we engage in a course whose 


end is unpredictable in the so-called de- 
fense of our friends. It has long been 
the proud boast of Britain that “There 
will always be an England.” Let us make 
sure there will always be an America. 

There are very few, if any, Members of 
this body who are ready today to vote an 
all-out declaration of war against Ger- 
many. They do not believe that we have 
sufficient reason for such action. 

The chief argument which has been re- 
peated here over and over is that we must 
maintain our right of freedom of the seas. 
There never was such a thing as freedom 
of the seas in wartime. If Hitler should 
abolish all his bullying orders restricting 
freedom of the seas, we still would not 
have freedom of the seas as long as there 
was a single nation in the war. 

I am against the foolish proposal which 
will lead our country to war, because you 
cannot fight a war with an army and 
navy “on order.” If we place upon the 
splendid Navy we now have the burden 
of the patrol of the Atlantic, the main- 
taining of an adequate force in the 
Pacific, where Japan has already mo- 
bilized her sea forces, and the ever-pres- 
ent burden of the protection of the 
Panama Canal and the South American 
countries, we undertake a job for which 
we are wholly unprepared and which 
should be undertaken only in the last 
extremity of safety. 

I am against the modification of the 
neutrality law because if we have any 
grievance with the Axis Powers, we have 
not exhausted the means for peaceful 
settlement. 

There is in existence a solemn bilateral 
treaty between the United States and 
Germany, signed right here in Washing- 
ton, ratified by this body on the 10th of 
May 1928, and ratified by Germany on the 
28th of January 1929. According to that 
treaty, any disputes arising between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Germany, of whatever 
nature they may be, when all other pro- 
ceedings have failed, shall be submitted 
to a five-man commission. One member 
is to be selected by common German- 
American agreement, not a citizen of this 
country; one to represent each contract- 
ing nation and one to be named by each 
nation from a third country. 

We should avail ourselves of the use 
of this treaty before we contend that we 
have exhausted every reasqnable instru- 
ment for peace. 
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But it is said sneeringly, “You cannot 
do business with highwaymen.” Well, if 
we cannot do business with highwaymen, 
why in the name of common sense do we 
still maintain an embassy in Berlin and 
give house to a German embassy in the 
United States. It is time that some order 
be established in our negotiations with 
the nations in this controversy, or that 
we break off all relations of every kind. 

America does not want to be put in the 
class of nations which says that a treaty 
is only a scrap of paper to be violated 
when the observance is inconvenient to 
the Nation’s self-interest. Let us keep 
America as at least one nation which re- 
spects its commitments and sets a 
standard of honor in its relations with 
other countries, 

Then I must listen to the voice of the 
people of the land. The great majority 
of the people of America do not want to 
go to war. In Indiana that sentiment is 
almost unanimous, as I am sure will be 
confirmed by my able colleague the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van 
Noys]. 

That sentiment in Indiana is not 
because the people are not willing to 
make any sacrifice of blood and treasure 
that may be necessary to protect our Na- 
tion’s honor or security., Indiana has al- 
ways filled to the fullest its measure of 
devotion to our country’s safety. The 
first life laid down in the last World War 
was that of an Indiana citizen. There 
can be no challenge to the patriotism and 
loyalty of these people opposing our entry 
into war. 

They do not want to go to war, be- 
cause they know that a democracy was 
never advanced by war. They know that 
most democracies have become decadent 
and have perished because of their en- 
trance into war. The people of Indiana 
in overwhelming number are firmly con- 
vinced that entrance into this war would 
be the death knell of the Republic. For 
that reason I cannot abet the suicide of 
the Republic by voting for a measure 
which I believe would lead to war. 

I am accepting the call of the people 
not because the great majority of them 
are opposed to entrance into the war; I 
am accepting the call because I believe 
that in times of crisis for our Nation, 
when our problems haye been resolved 
through the medium of the common peo- 
ple, the right solution has been reached. 
I have faith that, in the last analysis, 
they are right. 

Mr. President, since I have come to 
Washington the spot which has im- 
pressed me the most is not this imposing 
Capitol Building housing the heart of 
government. Nor is it that stately statue 
erected to the statesmanship of George 
Washington, first President of our coun- 
try. Neither is it that magnificent me- 
morial on the banks of the Potomac, 
which enshrines not only that wonderful 
likeness of Abraham Lincoln but also the 
saving philosophy of Lincoln engraved on 
its walls. 

The place here which has made the 
deepest impression upon my soul is a lit- 
tle hidden hall bedroom down on Tenth 
Street across from the old Ford Theater. 
There on the blackest night in our Na- 
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tion’s history they bore the dying body 
of our greatest American. There gath- 
ered around his bed not only the mem- 
bers of his family but those who had been 
nearest to him in the depressing days of 
his administration. Here were the men 
who came into the official circle to scoff 
and learned to praise. They had little 
faith in Lincoln at the beginning of his 
administration, but they came to trust 
him as a tower of strength as he brought 
the Nation out of the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

One of those men who stood at that 
bedside through that saddest of April 
nights was Secretary Stanton, who had 
been most cruel and contemptuous in the 
early days of that administration, but 
when the last breath of life passed from 
President Lincoln, Mr. Stanton uttered 
those immortal words, “Now he belongs 
to the ages.” 

These men had come from doubt to 
faith, from criticism to confidence, from 
distrust to devotion, and they reached 
that faith, that confidence, and that de- 
votion because they recognized that the 
fundamental, driving principle back of 
Abraham Lincoln was an abiding faith in 
the judgment of the common people. 

Placing my faith in that same tribunal, 
I shall cast my vote against the modifi- 
cation of the neutrality law. [Manifes- 
tations of applause in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Farxanp in the chair). The Chair must 
admonish the occupants of the galleries 
demonstrations of approval or disap- 
proval are not permitted under the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, aware of the 
fact that the Senate does not want to 
listen any further, that there is no will 
to afford that patience which would per- 
mit a continued hearing for those who 
would be heard upon this all-important 
challenge, I am not one who would de- 
lay for longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary a decision upon the issue. I am 
aware of the fact that during this day 
serious effort is being made to accomplish 
such understanding as would permit a 
decision upon the issue before the day 
is ended, and because of a desire to co- 
operate in that effort I shall do my ut- 
most to confine what remarks I wish to 
make upon the subject within an hour, 
if I possibly can. To accomplish that I 
shall of necessity have to ignore such 
requests as may be made to yield to other 
Senators unless it be strictly and alone 
for a question. 

Mr. President, if Congress enacts this 
repealer of virtually all that remains of 
law fortifying our chance to keep out of 
war, then we of Congress have naught 
to do but acknowledge finally the fact 
that our separate steps up to war, includ- 
ing this pending repeal of neutrality fea- 
tures, had brought us into the war. It 
will be no valid excuse then for Congress 
to whine that it had taken those steps be- 
cause the President had said the steps 
would keep us out of war. If the pend- 
ing proposed grant of authority to the 
President to arm our ships and send 
them into the war zones and into bel- 
ligerent ports is enacted, let every Mem- 
ber of Congress who supports the pro- 
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posal count himself responsible for what 
is certain to follow. 

We have all declared at one time or 
another that we are unalterably opposed 
to engaging our country in a shooting 
war. But when we support this repeal 
resolution we actually vote authority to 
the President to shoot our way into the 
shooting war. 

The President requests this course of 
action by Congress after he has already 
ordered the Navy to shoot on sight. 
Congress seems about to accept the 
course the President has chosen. Yet 
Congress professes determination to keep 
America out of the war when it Knows 
it is giving authority by its vote now to 
push us into the war. How like April 
7, 1917, are these hours! 

I read from an editorial of April 3, 1917, 
appearing in a Portland, Oreg., news- 
paper: 

Congress will undoubtedly accept the course 
the President has chosen. The American 
Navy, as indicated in the President’s message 
to Congress, will be used to keep the sea 
lanes clear. All the ingenuity and all the 
resources of the United States will be em- 
ployed to rid the seas of the submarine. 
Money and credits will be supplied in full 
measure to the Entente. Most of all, muni- 
tions, provisions, and equipment will be for- 
warded in more liberal measure than ever to 
the Entente armies on the western front. No 
American army of importance will be sent to 
France. There are not ships enough avail- 
able to transport a force of any consequence 
or to provision such a force after it was landed 
in Europe. Beyond the sending of a small 
force of regulars for sentimental reasons, we 
are not likely to make land forces a part of 
our contribution to the conflict. 

It is the money and the munitions and 
the food furnished Germany's antagonists 
that will contribute most to the embarrass- 
ment of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 


Remembering the picture of that pe- 
riod, on April 3, 1917, we had not yet 
declared war. We were only going to take 
a few steps, most innocent, to accomplish 
certain fine purposes; but there would be 
no A. E. F. This Oregon editor was in- 
nocent, as Congress professes to be in- 
nocent in this hour, of the consequences 
of a vote favorable to the ordering of 
our armed ships into submarine and 
mine-infested waters abroad. Perhaps 
history will be kind to such preposterous 
innocence. 

What is presented for the determina- 
tion of Congress is simply the privilege of 
shooting our way into a shooting war; 
and there are those who are thoroughly 
disgusted, or at least disappointed, be- 
cause there is no unity upon a prospect so 
obvious as this one. If there were to be 
an open approach to what is being ac- 
complished, then there would be laid be- 
fore us a proposal for a declaration of 
war, with Congress asked to pass upon it; 
and after Congress had passed upon it, if 
a declaration of war were voted, we could 
have as much unity as this country can 
possibly afford under existing circum- 
stances. But there cannot be unity, and 
there will not be unity, in these steps 
straight into war so long as they are 
professedly steps intended to avoid our 
involvement in war. 

We have gone through some serious 
incidents in recent weeks. First came 
the Greer incident; then the orders of 
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the President to shoot on sight; then the 
Kearny incident; and then the fate that 
befell the Reuben James. I have won- 
dered, as we have moved through these 
days, about the foresight of that Member 
among us who at one time many months 
ago spoke of a policy and a program to 
plow under a proportion of American 
sons. 

Following the incidents of which I have 
spoken, a plea was made to the American 
people by none less than the President 
himself. He pleaded with those whose 
sons had gone down on the Reuben James 
or as a result of the tragedy of the Kearny 
to get into harmony with the spirit of 
the hour, meaning the war spirit. Many 
persons have followed that pleading; 
many have been made to see that Amer- 
ican sons having given their lives to this 
cause thus far, it must be acknowledged 
that the war is really ours. 

But what of the boys themselves, Mr. 
President? What of their fathers and 
mothers? What are they thinking? I 
have been eager to know. Two or three 
evenings ago, following a radio broadcast 
in which I declared, as others have de- 
clared, that the responsibility for those 
deaths was alone upon the hands of the 
President of the United States, I received 
a telephone call from the father of one of 
the boys who had perished when the 
Reuben James was sunk. I have never 
heard upon wires of communication such 
pleading and such bitterness of heart as 
I heard then, as this man was pleading 
for other men’s sons and urging what- 
ever action might be taken in Congress 
to put a stop to the business of giving to 
others, in the name of defense, all we 
have that is worth while and sending 
forth cur sons in unrepaired, unready 
ships such as the Reuben James. 

Mr. President, deception and misstate- 
ment have been the motive bchind this 
mad rush of ours for far too many weeks. 
To point to misrepresentation of more 
recent date, I refer to a newspaper re- 
port of November 4, appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune, quoting Mrs. 
Roosevelt as saying that ship losses show 
the United States peril. She is quoted 
in that dispatch as having said, in speak- 
ing of the Reuben James incident: 

I think it will make more people realize 
that if we are defending our shores up to 
a certain point, we run certain dangers, and 
that we get the consequences of running 
those dangers. 


Here we have a deliberate misstate- 
ment of facts, for the Reuben James was 
not “defending our shores up to a certain 
point,” but was engaged in a service 
which is in direct conflict with the 
existing neutrality law, and the sinking 
had about as much to do with the de- 
fense of our shores as the sinking of a 
freighter by an iceberg. 

The point raised by Mrs. Roosevelt 
does not involve the wisdom or the neces- 
sity of going to war with Germany. Our 
interests may demand such action; but 
the big issue in regard to her statement 
is that it is not true. Big issues such as 
this sinking should be clearly stated with 
facts so that they will be clearly under- 
stood by everybody. Otherwise, emotion 
rather than reason will govern the mass 
thinking of the people, as it has largely 
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governed the mass thinking in America 
today. We are confronted very def- 
initely with deception, which the World- 
Telegram, of New York, refers to as the 
“whiskers,” and demands the removal 
of “the false whiskers” from this issue, 
declaring that: 


Before the Senate neutrality vote the ad- 
ministration should take the false whiskers 
off its “partial repeal” resolution. 

Every Member of Congress kncws this is 
a vote on undeclared naval and air war. But 
the public does not know. 

The public has been fooled so often about 
this war business that there is going to be a 
bitter reaction some day. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Last 
Call for Congress” may be printed in its 
entirety at this point in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
Tuesday, November 4, 1941] 


LAST CALL FOR CONGRESS 


Before the Senate neutrality vote the ad- 
ministration should take the false whiskers 
off its partial-repeal resolution. 

Every Member of Congress knows this is a 
vote on undeclared naval and air war. But 
the public does not know. 

The public has been fooled so often about 
this war business that there is going to be a 
bitter reaction some day. 

So far not one major decision on this issue 
has been frank. The Neutrality Act was first 
amended in 1939, on the administration's 
plea that this would prevent involvement. 
Lend-lease was passed with the same pledge, 
plus a commitment against delivery and con- 
voys. Even as recently as the House vote on 
arming merchantmen the administration 
feared to include repeal of the ban on Ameri- 
can deliveries to belligerent ports through 
combat zones—a step toward frankness that 
has now been forced in the Senate by Re- 
publican interventionists. 

The honest way to vote on the President's 
blank check for undeclared war is by a 
straight repeal resolution. And the honest 
way to vote on all-out intervention is by a 
declaration-of-war resolution. 

This is the last call so far as Congress is 
concerned. The United States already is part 
way in a shooting war by Presidential order, 
without congressional consent—far enough in 
that many Members opposing intervention 
think the President, by an accomplished fact, 
has destroyed Congress’ constitutional power 
of choice, Certainly this would be true if the 
area of undeclared naval combat were 
widened, After that, no congressional vote 
could undo the fact of war. 

Now Congress must decide whether we are 
gcing in; and if so whether we shall try to 
limit it to a naval and air war, or prepare an 
American expeditionary force. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know. 

In our judgment, repeal of the neutrality 
law and extension of the naval-air war—to 
say nothing of an American expeditionary 
force—would be folly. For reasons eloquently 
stated by the President in the campaign, we 
think the United States can be more effective 
as an arsenal for the Allies than as a belliger- 
ent arming itself. The increasing threat of 
Pacific war, if nothing else, should prevent 
our walking into Hitler's trap of a two-ocean 
war with a one-ocean navy. 

But whether the United States goes to war 
or stays out, the essential thing is that a 
clear constitutional decision be made in such 
a way as to strengthen our democracy and 
to cement our national unity. That cannot 
be achieved by a craven Congress, passing a 
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phony resolution, abdicating its constitu- 
tional responsibility to decide peace or war. 
Last call for Congress! 


Mr. NYE. Is there anyone who can 
doubt that by this action, if we take it, 
we of Congress will be definitely vacat- 
ing our own powers as representatives of 
the people? 

The Wall Street Journal, under a head- 
ing Peace or War, writes this editorial: 


We believe that if Congress authorizes the 
arming of merchant ships, without at the 
same time considering the implications of its 
action, the effect will be that it has vacated 
its own constitutional power to declare war. 
We believe that it will have given another 
branch of the Government a power of action 
where a complete shooting war will be inevi- 
table. Another of the world’s legislatures 
will have surrendered. 

So it seems to us past time that our for- 
eign policy be laid before the people, not in 
pieces like a jig-saw puzzle, but as a full 
picture. 

Let us have a full congressional discussion 
of war and its implications, Let us consider 
the lives that will be lost, the treasure that 
will be spent, and what we must do and 
where we must go to achieve a victory. 

Let us also discuss the necessity for war 
and the alternatives to war. 

We have expressed our hope as to what the 
decision will be. But if it is otherwise than 
we hope, we will know that it has been ar- 
rived at by the process of American democ- 
racy. 

The full acceptance of such a decision ts a 
duty. 


Most heartily do I agree that to be the 
duty at this time confronting the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. President, obviously it is war that 
we are about to vote for. Why disguise 
it? Why run away from the fact? Why 
run away from so obvious a thing as the 
consequences which must follow upon the 
heels of the authorization which the 
pending legislation, if enacted, would 
grant to the President of the United 
States? 

H. Bond Bliss, writer of a daily column 
in the Miami Herald, puts it well when he 
says: 

War. It begins to come home. Now Ameri- 
can ships are sunk, American lives are lost, 
Blood is being shed. It is no longer short of 
war. So the interventionists, safely inside 
the ramparts, should rejoice. They have won, 
Lights are going cut in America, as they went 
out in Europe. This Nation enters the in- 
sane asylum voluntarily. We shall save de- 
mocracy by destroying it; we shall end war by 
waging it. It isa very solemn occasion. His- 
torians of the future will wonder how a great 
and free country was for the second time 
dragged into the bloody chaos of the impos- 
sible Europe—against the will of the silent 
people. 

Torpedoed was the American destroyer Reu- 
ben James, carrying 120 officers and men. 
This fateful event occurred in Iceland waters 
while tze vessel was engaged in convoy duty, 
participating in the shooting war personally 
declared by President Roosevelt without con- 
sulting the Congress of the United States, 
The American Navy loses its first warship. 
But there will be others. 

Comment. President Roosevelt said it did 
not change the international situation from 
the American viewpoint. No; we are at war, 
Knew nothing about breaking diplomatic re- 
lations. Americans and Germans are shoot- 
ing each other but they may continue to 
meet and talk in Washington. It is a pleasant 
arrangement—except for the boys who die. 
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In concluding his column for that day, 
Mr. Bliss had this to say: 

Lights are actually going out. Blacked are 
decorative lighting signs and other nonessen- 
tials in Southeastern States where electricity 
must be conserved for defense industries. 
The dark is good. It hides so much. 


How much it hides, Mr. President, we 
shall better know, perhaps, another day 
than now; but that it is hiding much we 
must concede. 

Darkness of deception and of misstate- 
ment, of hate and of fear and of fiction, 
governs for the moment our shameful 
change of mind and the quickness with 
which we are ready to grasp at anything 
which would seem to excuse our actions 
of the moment. It was only, it seems 
now, a matter of a few weeks ago when 
the cry across this land, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, led by American 
leadership, was, “Come! Save France.” 
Then a little later it was, “Come! Save 
Greece.” Our hearts were in the cause 
of the people of France and of Greece. 
But today the same leadership and many 
of the same persons who shared the wish 
to aid France and to aid Greece, are 
wholly tolerant and cooperative with the 
policy which finds us, in cooperation with 
Great Britain, starving Greece and starv- 
ing France, and finding excuses for doing 
80. 
It seems only a matter of days ago, 
Mr. President, when all over this land 
the praises were being sung of that cou- 
rageous little land, Finland, and its fine 
people—our kind of people. We respect- 
ed them, we honored them, we praised 
them in all quarters. Within the last 
few hours the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, has notified Finland that if she 
does not stop her present fighting she 
will, in effect, find herself the enemy of 
the United States and will fall from the 
good graces of the United States. What 
has occasioned this fall from our so- 
called good graces? Nothing more, Mr. 
President, than that Finland has reached 
out and availed herself of the only club 
at hand to be used in rewinning the 
sovereignty she lost only a few months 
ago to Joe Stalin and Russia. That is 
the sum total of reason, of cause, for 
our attitude and our action today against 
Finland. 

Not long ago was the hour when we 
shuddered and feared that vulturelike 
thing which rested back there in the 
shadows of Europe, that thing which 
seemed to be waiting for Europe to waste 
herself to decay so that it might move in 
and thrive, as it thrives only upon de- 
struction and upon despair. How we 
feared that vulture, Russia; how we 
hated those who had persecuted and 
crucified religion. How we detested 
those murderers, guilty of more manner 
of crimes than civilization ever dreamed 
could possibly be committed in its pres- 
ent day. But today we are doing all 
we can to accomplish delivery of aid to 
the people of Russia; and today many of 
those who bundled for Britain and 
shuddered in contemplation of what 
communism in Russia would mean to the 
world are bundling for Russia. 

Mr. President, these things could not 
have been accomplished without decep- 
tion, without misstatement, without re- 
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sort to hate and to fear and to the fiction 
to which we have been so largely sub- 
jected of late months. Indeed, dark- 
ness is good at times, especially in times 
such as these, when we find these great 
inconsistencies in our changed thinking 
overnight. I suppose there is no more 
reason why Americans shculd not change 
their minds abruptly than that Britons 
should change their minds almost over- 
night. Today we receive in America the 
Beaverbrooks, as we once received Lord 
Lothian, and we listen to every word 
Winston Churchill may say, because 
everything such British statesmen may 
do and say is directed to the fanning of 
our hates and fears. But when these 
men were free from the pressure and 
from the force that is directed against 
them now, they were talking quite an- 
other language. Today they would have 
us feel and know what I am inclined to 
agree with, namely, that the world faces 
nothing more challenging than Hitlerism 
at the present time, but it was only a 
short time ago that these Britons were 
praising the same identical Hitlerism. 

On October 31, 1938, Lord Beaverbrook, 
the same Lord Beaverbrook who wants 
us now to hate and to believe that our 
very life as a nation is dependent upon 
the destruction of Hitler, said: 

We certainly credit Hitler with honesty and 
sincerity, We believe in his purpose, stated 
over and over again, to seek an accommoda- 
tion with us, and we accept to the full the 
implications of the Munich document. 


Lord Rothemere, he who would have us 
believe that we cannot do business with 
Hitler and cannot even think of tolerat- 
ing those who would undertake to do 
business with Hitler—in 1938 Lord Rothe- 
mere said: 

There is no man living whose promise given 


in regard to something of real moment I 
would sooner take— 


Meaning than Hitler’s— 


He is simple, unaff2cted, and obviously 
sincere. He is supremely intelligent. 


But in a matter of 2 years—indeed, less 
than that—there came the changed 
thinking which these men have been tell- 
ing to us in season and out of season ever 
since. We all know the part Lord Lothian 
played when he was here in developing 
these hates and fears. Yet the same 
Lord Lothian in 1938 was saying concern- 
ing the causes of the trouble in Europe: 


We are largely responsible for the situa- 
tion that confronts us today. 


“We” meaning Great Britain. 

If another war comes and the history of 
it is ever written, the dispassionate his- 
torian a hundred years hence will not say 
that Germany alone is responsible for it, 
even if she strikes the first blow, but that 
those who mismanaged the world between 


1918 and 1937 had a large share of responsi- 
bility for it. 


Now, Mr. President, while we are being 
urged to destroy this man Hitler, with 
no one urging it more powerfully than 
Winston Churchill, it is most interesting 
to look ahead and anticipate what might 
happen in certain eventualities in Eu- 
rope according to Mr. Churchill’s own 
defining. In 1938 Mr. Churchill was 
saying this: 
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I have always said that if Great Britain 
were defeated in war I hoped we should find 
a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful posi- 
tion among the nations. 


That was only in November 1938 Mr, 
President. In 1934 Mr. Churchill was 
saying: 

We must be safe from undue foreign pres- 
sure. * * * We cannot confide the 
safety of our country to the passions or the 
panic of any foreign nation which may be 
facing some desperate crisis. * * * All 
history has proved the peril of being de- 
pendent upon a foreign state for home de- 
fense instead of upon one’s own right arm. 


The same Churchill who today is 
preaching to Americans, “You must get 
into this fight; it is your war we are 
fighting,” gave us notice in 1934 that if 
we were in Britain’s shoes and Britain 
were in our shoes we would have no 
right to look to Britain for any aid in 
an hour such as this. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICEP (Mr. 
SmatuHers in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH. Has the Senator’s at- 
tention been called to the President's 
speech of yesterday to the delegates to 
the International Labor Organization 
conference? 

Mr. NYE. Ihave not read the speech; 
I heard some discussion concerning it 
this morning. 

Mr. WALSH. May I read two sen- 
tences from that address? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. I quote from the Presi- 
dent’s speech of yesterday: 

The American people have made an unlim- 
ited commitment that there shall be a free 
world. Against that commitment no indi- 
vidual or group shall prevail. 


I ask the Senator to note the language, 
“An unlimited commitment that there 
shall be a free world.” If that means 
anything, it means that our Army, our 
Navy, our resources, and our lives are 
committed unlimitedly to free the world. 
Furthermore, if it means what it appears 
to mean from tne use of the word “shall,” 
we are going to be committed indefinitely 
to the task of bringing freedom to the 
world. I ask the Senator, Does he know 
whether anybody but the President of 
the United States has been consulted in 
reference to any such commitment? 

Mr. NYE, The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts knows, as I feel I know, that 
there has been no consultation that has 
brought about any such unlimited com- 
mitment as the President has proclaimed 
exists. “Commitments,” Mr. President! 
We have been told again and again and 
again in respect to our relations with for- 
eign countries that there have been no 
commitments of which we of the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
were not aware. Time and time again 
has that assurance been given. Now 
comes the word from the lips of the 
President himself that we are committed 
to the accomplishment of a free world. 
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I am obliged to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for calling my attention to that, 
because the expression of the President 
plus the important proposal before us, 
leaves nothing, Mr. President, to the 
imagination. We ought now to be ready 
to acknowledge that going through with 
the proposal before us means war. We 
lay in the lap and place in the hands of 
the President of the United States him- 
self every claim that we in the Congress 
have in the way of control over the ques- 
tion of going to war. 

There need be no doubt about the im- 
port of this immediate proposal. * There 
have been doubts concerning the pre- 
vious steps and the law violations that 
have been practiced. But every time the 
doubt has been decided in favor of the 
President. In the case of his quarantine 
speech, the people decided the doubt in 
his favor and said, “Well, perhaps he 
knows, and perhaps this is a thing that 
will increase our chance to avoid involve- 
ment in war.” When it came time for 
Congress to be asked to repeal the arms 
embargo, the President gave double as- 
surance that it did not mean war, that it 
meant the opposite; it meant prevention 
of involvement in war. 

In his message to Congress on Septem- 
ber 21, 1939, the President said: 

I say this because with the repeal of the 
embargo this Government clearly and defi- 
nitely will insist that American citizens and 
American ships keep away from the imme- 
diate perils of the actual zones of con- 
A 

1 believe that American merchant vessels 
should, so far as possible, be restricted from 
entering danger zones. 


Mr. President, there was an assurance, 
a broad assurance, an assurance that the 
American people and the Congress were 
ready to accept. That was a thing that 
was going to help us keep out of war— 
this assurance by the same President who 
has not even waited for authorization to 
move American merchant ships into the 
danger zones. 

When conscription came, if came in 
the name of helping us keep out of war— 
conscripting first for 12 and then for 30 
months young men for military service 
and training, at a time when even na- 
tions at war were conscripting for a like 
purpose for a period of only 4 months, as 
was true in the case of Canada. 

Again, lend-lease was accomplished in 
the name of helping us keep out of war, 
and the decision of the people there was 
one in favor of the President’s own de- 
clared conclusions. 

Then, in part at least, we were told, in 
connection with the 813,009,000, C00 of 
appropriations to implement the lend- 
lease program, that there, too, was assur- 
ance—large assurance—of our ability to 
keep out of the war. 

And when, without autkorization or 
warning, the President moved American 
boys into Iceland, outside of this hemi- 
sphere, again the people settled the doubt 
that was in their minds and considered 
that perhaps these things were in the 
interest of keeping America out of war. 

All these things were accomplished by 
this kind of assurance; but there is not 
going to be, in American thinking, any 
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doubt decided in favor of the President 
on what the pending challenge really 
means to the people of the United States. 
There is not any doubting the meaning 
of his orders to “shoot on sight.” There 
is not any doubt concerning the incidents 
that befell the Greer, th: Kearny, and the 
Reuben James; and there is not going to 
be any doubt concerning the purport, 
whatever it may be called, of the repealer 
resolution which is now pending here. 
The challenge now, and the people know 
it, is war; and no Member of Congress is 
going to be able satisfactorily to explain 
to the people of America that this step is 
anything other than one immediately in- 
viting Americar involvemert in a much 
larger way in this war. 

No one doubts that public sentiment in 
the United States is very definitely ad- 
verse to added involvement by our coun- 
try. No one seriously disputes it. For 
my own part I think, were the issue of 
war or peace clearly and definitely put to 
the American people, we should find at 
least 90 percent of them determined 
against involvyercent in it; and here we 
are immediately challenged with the pos- 
sibility—though it may be by only one or 
two votes, the possibility, nevertheless— 
of the Senate letting the country be 
moved into an undeclared war. 

Mr. President, I shall not disguise the 
fact that Iam angry, as others are angry. 
I haye fullest respect for every mind in 
this Chamber. To them goes the right 
which I ask to have—the right to speak 
what they think, and to speak as they 
will. But, however highly I respect 
others, I cannot be other than angered 
when I observe how we have been taken 
inch by inch, by deception and by mis- 
statement, to the very precipice upon 
which we find ourselves at this moment. 
I am angry when I see how easy is the 
spending of money that we do not have, 
of credit that belongs to generations yet 
unborn. It angers me to know that it is 
approximately true that from 1789 down 
to 1933 the total expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government were $71,000,000,000, 
whereas the expenditures and authoriza- 
tions from 1933 down to the present hour 
total more than that, approximately 
$75,000,000,000—more in 9 years than was 
true in the preceding 144 years. And yet 
there is a feeling of resignation that 
somehow—no one knows just how, but 
somehow—Wwe shal: find our way out of it, 
and add to these costs the costs that will 
accrue if we go the full reute and invelve 
ourselves in the thing which I believe is 
going to destroy every civilization that 
lets its hand touch it; and we shall have 
an accumulation of billions of debt that 
will do something more than stagger the 
American imagination. 

I have been angered to see how easily, 
for a few minutes at least, Americans 
were ready to accept the thought that 
we were launching upon a program that 
was surely going to accomplish for ail the 
world, in cur time and our generation, 
freedoms that not even some Americans 
in our own time and generation could 
hope to enjoy. 

I have been angered by what I have 
observed to be the almost complete sur- 
render of the legislative branch of the 
Government to the executive branch. 
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I am angered when I see the economy 
of my country being thoroughly wrecked 
and disrupted, while over in Great Britain 
manufacturers there, profiting by our 
priorities program here in the ‘United 
States and profiting by our lend-lease aid, 
are taking our American steel, molding it 
into the machines that they sell back to 
us in America and sell to the South Amer- 
ican republics, and holding their own 
trade channels while America is aban- 
doning all, or practically all, of her trade 
channels. 

It angers me to see the American peo- 
ple made to pay more for food than is 
being paid in Great Britain for food that 
is being shipped from America, and paid 
for with lend-lease American dollars, 

These things do anger me, and yet I 
have not let the anger become a hatred. 
I have not let it become an obsession, be- 
cause somehow I am made to feel that 
we are going to win this cause of saving 
America from destruction. I think it was 
Herbert Hoover who said that God has 
been awfully good to children. and to 
drunks. Knowing how childish we have 
been in some respects, knowing how 
drunk we have become upon misinfor- 
mation, I still have hope that perhaps we 
can yet be saved. 

But Icok, Mr. President, for just a mo- 
ment. Look to the things that we have 
been caused to fear. There is the fear 
of dependence on our part upon the Brit- 
ish Navy; fear that Britain is our first 
line of defense. Once it was France— 
in which event, then, our first line of 
defense has long since been abandoned. 
Then there is the expressed fear of in- 
vasion, and the fear that we may, in 
certain eventualities abroad, lose all our 
foreign trade. Then there is the fear and 
the hatred of aggressor nations; and then 
there is the fear, planted by Americans, 
that if we do not help accomplish the 
defeat of certain causes in Europe, an 
American insurance policy will not be 
worth the paper it is written upon. 

Mr. President, in the interest of saving 
time, having spent a great deal of time in 
preparing briefs upon this subject in an- 
ticipation of this address to the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that following my 
remarks of today the briefs referred to 
may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NYE.. Mr. President, the fears of 
which I have been speaking briefly, to 
which I refer at greater length in the 
briefs which have just been received for 
the Recorp, have been engineered by 
propaganda pure and simple, some of it 
emanating from abroad, most of it en- 
gineered and carried on right here at 
home. 

Following the last war, Lord North- 
cliffe was good enough to reveal for the 
benefit and knowledge of Americans that 
during the course of our neutrality days 
of 1914, 1915, and 1916 Great Britain had 
spent $156,000,000 to accomplish the en- 
try of the United States into that war of 
Great Britain’s. I am not so foolish as 
to believe that there is not some such 
amount of money being spent in the 
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United States these days to accomplish 
our involvement in the present war. 

We know that in times past Britons, 
including Winston Churchill, have ex- 
pressed themselves as appreciating what 
could be accomplished if only they could 
get some American blood spilled, what a 
large part that would play in causing 
America finally to take part in Europe’s 
war. 

These fears, engineered by propaganda, 
have accomplished unbelievable things in 
American thinking. I shall not say more 
about the issue of propaganda, but I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed fol- 
lowing my remarks a statement which I 
have prepared upon the issue of propa- 
ganda. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, propaganda 
in a word, has accomplished an almost 
complete alteration of our course in 
America and of our policy. It seems only 
yesterday that, after our last war experi- 
ence in Europe, the front pages all over 
the land were like the one I have in my 
hand, a reproduction of the front page 
of the Chicago American of November 11, 
1918. What a joyous story that front 
page carried to the American people: 

“Fight has stopped. America’s aims ac- 
complished,” says Wilson. 


So goes the story, with words from 
Marshal Foch, with words from France 
concerning the ending of that awful thing 
which had beset the world, starting in 
1914. And from that day on there came 
the evidence which caused Americans 
almost unanimously to vow that never, 
never, never again would we permit this 
land of ours to be involved in war as it 
was in 1917 and 1918. 

What we saw after the Armistice Day, 
the anniversary of which we shall be cel- 
ebrating in 3 or 4 days, was that, though 
we had gone forth to attain great and 
noble objectives we had lost everything 
for which we had said we were fighting. 
We felt the burden of the cost, we saw 
the mounting debt which involvement in 
that war was bringing. We felt, as the 
years moved on, the seriousness of the 
depression which the changed economy 
occasioned by that war had brought to 
American business and to American in- 
dividuals, and we said, “Never again.” 

Then from year to year we looked into 
the commanding buildings called veter- 
ans’ hospitals, and saw there reminders 
of what war could do to a nation. We 
felt and we saw at every crossroads in 
America heartbreak and broken homes, 
and we swore, “Never again.” 

Then we listened to those who had 
been our Allies referring to us constantly 
and continuously as “Uncle Shylock,” 
and we said, “Never again.” 

But I do not think anything entered 
more largely into American resolution 
than did the attitude of our Allies, the 
Britons primarily, some of them active 
in the cause of their country, when they 
resorted to the story, and repeated it 
again and again and again, that “We 
could have won the war without you 
ae tia You did not do your part 
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No one knows better than do the Brit- 
ons that during the closing days of that 
war far more American sons than British 
sons were fighting in France. 

As we weighed all that and more, the 
determination of the American people to 
see that it mever happened again 
mounted; it grew to be a great force in 
American thinking, a force which was 
felt so powerfully here in Congress that 
Congress set itself to the writing of 
whatever manner of law might be written 
in order to prevent our easy involvement 
in another foreign struggle, and the neu- 
trality laws resulted. 

We need not here declare what the 
purpose of those laws was. Everyone 
knows their purpose. The purpose was 
served by acknowledgment of the fears 
which had been the greatest force in 
dragging us into the last war. Those 
laws were passed by Congress by very 
nearly unanimous votes in both Houses. 
They were cheered from one end of the 
land to the other. But no one cheered 
louder, no one gave greater lip service 
and praise to those laws of neutrality, 
than did the President of the United 
States. 

The laws had not been on the books 
long before the coming of the 1936 Presi- 
dential campaign, and during the course 
of that campaign, in the much-referred- 
to Chautauqua speech, the President por- 
trayed how the little steps had been re- 
sponsible for getting us into the last war. 
It must not happen again, he said. He 
spoke of the Congress, through the neu- 
trality laws, having fortified the coun- 
try’s ability to avoid involvement in war. 

Then he said—I am not trying to quote 
his. words exactly, but I think I am not 
misstating at all—that when trouble 
came to Europe there would be selfish, 
greedy ones in America, bent upon get- 
ting the fool’s gold which was available 
out of other peoples’ wars, who would 
want. the neutrality laws repealed, set 
aside, ignored. But, said the President, 
if ever the choice should again be ours 
as between peace and profit, America 
must, America would, choose peace. 

I think history will record that there 
never was delivered in all American po- 
litical history a more influential cam- 
paign speech than the one at Chautauqua. 
It sewed up the decision days before the 
election, for it was in that hour that 
Americans were hearing the roll of the 
drums in Europe again, and wondering 
whether it meant the sacrifice of more 
American sons. Our citizenship sought 
nothing in that campaign so much as 
assurance from would-be leaders that 
America would not be inyolved in the 
war; and here was a man telling the 
people what would happen if selfish ones 
came and tried to get rid of this fortifica- 
tion against war, the laws of neutrality. 

Immediately following that campaign 
and the recording of the result, and the 
swearing in of a new Congress, there 
came complete fulfillment of the Presi- 
dent’s prediction. There came to Con- 
gress those seeking repeal of the arms- 
embargo feature of the neutrality law, 
and the one fulfilling the prophecy as to 
those who would be after fool’s gold, the 
No. 1 operator, was President Roosevelt 
himself, asking for repeal of the arms 
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embargo, and, of course, doing it in the 
name of keeping us out of war, as every 
step after that was taken in the name 
of keeping us out of war. 

Step by step, Mr. President, we have 
gone down the road to war. Propaganda 
has changed innumerable minds, pre- 
sumably strong minds. 

Today, with regularity, in newspaper 
columns and over the air waves, comes a 
voice preaching no word of warning, no 
word of caution, no word looking to a 
possible collectiveness and coolness on 
the part of the American people. Quite 
the contrary, that voice today would have 
us understand that we ought to be much 
further involved in this thing than we 
are. I am speaking of Walter Winchell. 
Walter Winchell stood his ground 
against this propaganda for a long while. 
He stood his ground and was standing 
it splendidly in 1939 when he wrote lines 
that are just as true today as they were 
on the day they were spoken. Hear him, 
Mr. President: 

Once again Europe is rolling the loaded 
dice of destiny. And once again America is 
asked to play the role of international sucker. 
The time has come for us to pause and 
consider, If we must have another Unknown 
Soldier, let us not ask him to die for an 
unknown reason. And just what will be 
accomplished by dying in the mud? He will 
not increase America’s resources; the last 
war nearly ruined our fertile lands. He will 
not increase America’s wealth; in the last 
war we loaned our gold and were gold- 
bricked in return. America must learn that 
her sons abroad will bring monuments to 
her glory, but her sons at home are a monu- 
ment to her common sense. The future of 
American youth is on top of American soil— 
not underneath European dirt. 


Mr. President, one must be impressed 
by the tremendous change that has come 
into the thinking and the acting of men 
since that hour in 1939. Perhaps some 
day we shall know what has played a part 
in that sort of consideration. We were 
asked originally simply to permit the 
arming of merchantmen. That proposal 
has been amended by the Senate com- 
mittee under, I should say, rather dis- 
tressing circumstances, without a chance 
for the American people to be heard; it 
has been amended to provide also for the 
dispatch of our armed ships into the war 
zones and even into belligerent ports. 
Originally the request was merely for the 
arming of merchantmen. I dare say that 
if we should refuse to grant that author- 
ity we would find that many American 
merchantmen have already been armed 
without authority, in defiance of Con- 
gress. 

I have before me a letter dated Octo- 
ber 30, from Baltimore, saying: 


It may interest you to know that while you 
are debating whether our ships should be 
armed there lies in Baltimore Harbor the 
Cold Harbor, an American ship (which was 
recently the Red Cross relief ship), armed and 
ready to sail. 

The Cold Harbor is not a war vessel but a 
freighter, and the gun is plainly visible. 


Mr, President, I spoke of how fear and 
fiction had taken in millions upon mil- 
lions of Americans. Two men met on a 
boat one day and translated this fear and 
this fiction into causes, including the 
cause of winning the freedom of the seas. 
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I shall not repeat what I said the other 
day, except to remark that there is no 
such thought in the mind of Great Brit- 
ain as the granting of freedom of the 
Seas in the sense in which we consider 
freedom of the seas. They had their op- 
portunity to enjoy freedom of the seas 
back in 1918 and 1919, but they would not 
accept it, they would not have anything 
to do with it. They insulted the Presi- 
dent of the United States as they denied 
him a chance for his issue of freedom of 
the seas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have been trying 
by conferences to arrange an agreement 
with respect to the limitation on debate, 
and I think that a solution has been 
arrived at which will be satisfactory to 
everyone. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that, beginning at 5 o’clock p. m. today 
and during the further consideration of 
the pending measure, no Senator shall 
speak more than once nor longer than 
10 minutes on the joint resolution or any 
amendment thereto. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not want 
to interfere with a speedy vote by this 
body on the question; but after much 
consideration I have prepared a state- 
ment of my position, which it will take 
me about an hour, or perhaps an hour 
and 15 minutes, to present. My state- 
ment is about 40 pages long, widely 
spaced. I do not wish to delay matters, 
but I do not desire to be foreclosed the 
opportunity to make that speech. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood that the 
Senator from Maryland would follow the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. Mr, President, I may say to 
the Senator from Maryland that I shall 
not take more than 15 or 20 minutes 
longer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then I understand 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] 
is to speak, and that I shall follow him, 
and if the Senator from Florida does not 
speak long, and I shall have time to de- 
liver my speech, I shall be glad to enter 
into the proposed agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the Senator will 
recall, in trying to arrange this program 
today it was agreed that the Senator 
from Maryland was to follow the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That suits me per- 
fectly.. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I feel that arrange- 
ment ought to be carried out. I think 
there will be plenty of time for Senators 
to speak. I have not spoken, and I feel 
that I should say something before the 
vote, but I am willing to forego any re- 
marks whatever on this matter in order 
to get a vote. If I cannot have the op- 
portunity of speaking before the 5 o’clock 
limitation, I shall take my chances with 
the 20 minutes allowed. I think we shall 
be able to accommodate everyone. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall not object, be- 
cause I shall enter into the spirit of the 
occasion, and if unforeseen circum- 
stances should arise, I will rely on the 
good faith of my friend the Senator from 
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Kentucky to see that I have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what 
has been said conforms to my wishes. 
I wish to add to the Senator from Mary- 
land that it was understood that he was 
to follow the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I think he will be given ample 
time to make his remarks before the lim- 
itation on debate begins at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bun- 
KER in the chair). Is there objection to 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY]? 
The Chair hears none, and the agree- 
ment is entered into. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I may 
say, if the Senator from North Dakota 
will yield further 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the information 
of the Senate I wish to announce that in 
view of the agreement, the Senate will 
continue in session and not adjourn to- 
day until we have had a vote. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, when I 
yielded to the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] for the unanimous-con- 
sent arrangement, I was speaking of how 
we had been denied the accomplishment 
of things for which we had fought by 
those with whom we had allied ourselves 
to the end that we might win those 
things—freedom of the seas, for ex- 
ample. If again men in high places shall 
tell us that if we will simply do our part 
now we can have freedom of the seas 
when the present international mess 
shall have been cleared up. I shall be re- 
minded only of the warning so oft re- 
peated, the warning of the Indian who 
said “White man fool Indian once. 
Shame on white man. White man fool 
Indian twice. Shame on Indian.” So it 
is with us Americans. If we are going to 
lend ourselves to being fooled again as 
completely as we have been fooled here- 
tofore, the shame will not be upon Great 
Britain for striving to get us into this 
war—the shame will be upon us of 1941, 
and especially us here in the Senate who 
hold within our hands the opportunity 
now to change the course and to deny 
the continuing direction which is bound 
to have us involved ultimately. 

These things could be avoided if we 
would give truth a little larger chance in 
America than it has had in a great many 
months. To my way of thinking, in spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary, 
the causes confronting the world and 
the causes confronting Europe today are 
the same identical causes that have had 
one generation after another of Euro- 
peans involved in war—causes not at all 
unlike those which involved the world, 
including ourselves, not quite 25 years 
ago. 

Mr. President, is it unfair, when we go 
searching for what might be the funda- 
mental cause of Europe’s trouble today, 
to resort to such authority as David 
Lloyd George, speaking even after his 
country had declared war against Ger- 
many? I insist that the address deliv- 
ered in Parliament by David Lloyd 
George on May 9, 1940, may be referred 
to again in the Senate as a pretty fine 
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statement of what probably are the un- 
derlying causes. Said David Lloyd 
George in that address on that day: 


The Treaty of Versailles was not carried 
out by those who dictated it. A good deal 
of the trouble was due to that fact. We were 
dealing with governments in Germany 
which were democratic governments, based 
on a democratic franchise, with democratic 
statesmen, and it is because we did not carry 
out the undertaking we had given to those 
democratic governments that Hitler came 
into power. There was a good deal that 
was done in Germany, more particularly 
with regard to disarmament. The solid 
promise that we gave, not merely in the 
treaty itself, but in a document which I 
took part in drafting, which was signed by 
M. Clemenceau on our behalf, that if Ger- 
many disarmed, we should immediately fol- 
low her example, was not carried out, and 
there is no government that is more responsi- 
ble for that than the present national gov- 
ernment which came into power in 1931. 
They had their opportunity. America was 
ready, Germany was ready—it was a time 
when Herr Bruening was in charge—but we 
refused to carry out the terms after Ger- 
many had been completely disarmed. We 
had the certificate of the ambassadors to 
say that disarmament was completed, but in 
spite of that, we did not carry out our part. 


The Prime Minister of the World War 
days further stated in this speech in 
Parliament: 


I urged the conquering powers, who were 
then all powerful, to exert their authority 
to compel these countries to carry out the 
pledges which they had given. I pointed out 
over and over again that if they did not do 
so it would end in a great European war 
and that there would be trouble. My predic- 
tions, unfortunately, have turned out to be 
true, and when the history of the whole of 
these transactions come to be written, if the 
honorable gentleman will take the trouble 
to read it, he will find that most of this 
trouble has originated in the fact that the 
victors in the late war did not carry out 
solemn pledges which they gave in a treaty 
which they themselves dictated. They had 
the opportunity. Germany was prostrate. 
The creation of this terrible power in Ger- 
many, the spirit which is behind it, and 
what makes it so formidable at the present 
moment is due to the fact that we did not 
carry out our pledges. 


Mr. President, whose war is it, there- 
fore, under the acknowledged circum- 
stances? Definitely it is not ours. It is 
the war of those who did not know how 
to treat a peace; and, unfortunately, 
there have been few victors in Europe 
who have known how to treat a peace 
in a way that would accomplish any- 
thing resembling an enduring peace. 

Mr. President, so long as we keep upon 
the statute books laws forbidding the 
arming of merchantmen, forbidding 
American vessels in war zones, and for- 
bidding American vessels in the ports of 
belligerent nations, we have some power 
left in Congress to help this country to 
keep out of war. The Boston Post ex- 
presses it splendidly when it says: 

It is going to be hard to explain to the 
American public why the Neutrality Act has 
to be repealed. 

It certainly removed a lot of causes for war 
right up to and including the present mo- 
ment. As long as it was active and observed, 
the overt acts which bring on war were pushed 
into the distance so far that the most rabid 
war promoters were disappointed, 1 
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It and considerations of air and naval de- 
fense caused the long stride that the United 
States took ‘oward the east. 

If we add up causes of this embroilment in 
the European war, we can see that if the 
Neutrality Act was observed and is observed 
in the future, there is little chance of the 
overt act happening. 

It is only the strategic considerations which 
are being invoked up to the present, and we 
all are fairly well aware of them. 

For exampl., as soon as the war broke out 
and the submarine warfare started, many 
ships were transferred to Panamanian registry 
by private concerns. 

The act was passed to keep American ships 
out of the war sones so that the debacle of 
1917 would not be repeated. 

But now, what is the purpose of repealing 
the act and sending our duly registered ships 
into the war zones? 

It surely cannot be that the promoters of 
war want a loss of life and property to egg 
on public feeling. 

That is not necessary at this time. Under 
the present system of shooting war, ordered 
by the President, we can have merchant ships, 
naval vessels, and aircraft destroyed on the 
high road -o Iceland in quantities big enough 
to satisfy the most bloodthirsty minds in 
America, 

We are making up convoys and will prob- 
ably reach a fighting decision with Germany's 
submarines in a short while. 

These actions pay no attention to the spirit 
or the word of the Neutrality Act and in effect 
nullify it. Yet as long as it remains on the 
books the public knows that the Congress 
has not been consulted or permitted to make 
a decision in the matter. And it is through 
Congress that the public expresses itself. 

It is true that peace has flown out of the 
window and we are committed to the defeat 
of Hitler and his forces. 

And it is also true that there is something 
ostrichlike in keeping the neutrality law, as 
a safeguard to peace, while the shooting war 
booms all around the eastern Atlantic. 

But as long as it remains on the books the 
Congress still holds a moral, if not physical, 
grip on the destinies of the Nation. 


Precisely, Mr. President. If Congress 
wants to surrender whatever grip it has 
left upon the destinies of this Nation, it 
needs only to pass the resolution which 
is pending at the present time, for by so 
doing we shall place in the hands of the 
President, and the President alone, our 
destiny. 

Today I heard on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a splendid portrayal of what had been 
the contributions of him whom we re- 
spect, the senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass], and the contributions of 
Virginia itself. In this present contro- 
versy I should like to point a finger to 
at least a part of Virginia where, in an 
election the other day, 7ith the issue 
drawn on the question of foreign policy, a 
Republican—of all things—in Fairfax 
County was elected to the Congress of the 
United States. There appears in this 
morning’s Times-Herald an article by 
Frank C. Waldrop entitled “Test Case,” 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of No- 
vember 7, 1941] 
TEST CASE 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

We have had an interesting little test case 

over in Fairfax County, Va., on whether the 
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public wants its elected representatives to be 
world savers or minders of home business, 

In this instance we have the case of Col. 
Richard Farr, running as a Republican, versus 
Francis Pickens Miller, a Democrat, in the 
contest for the Fairfax County seat in the 
Virginia House of Delegates. 

Colonel Farr won by 1,588 votes to 1,399. 

Fairfax County is not Republican. Indeed, 
Colonel Farr frankly admits “naturally, it was 
the Democrats who elected me, and I’m going 
to thank them, too.” 

Now, why did this happen? 

Francis Pickens Miller, according to the 
1940-41 edition of Who’s Who, was born at 
Middlesborough, Ky., June 5, 1895, and got 
his bachelor of arts degree from W: 
and Lee University. Then he went over to 
England and got his master of arts degree 
from Oxford University, which he attended 
as a Rhodes scholar. From there he went on 
to Geneva to work at the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies. He was in the 
American Expeditionary Force (2 years), ris- 
ing from private to first lieutenant, and since 
the first World War has busied himself with 
matters of great international moment. 

He is a member of the board of visitors 
and governors of St. John’s College at An- 
napolis and has been in the Virginia House 
of Delegates since 1938. 

Until now. 

Mr. Miller is an all-around busy man, for 
he happens to be not only all the foregoing 
but also one of the prime movers and central 
organizers of the campaign to put America 
into this European war. He not only admits 
but is intensely proud of this role. 

In July 1940 he was busy organizing war 
propaganda campaigns in company with 
newspaper columnists, bankers, playwrights, 
book publishers, and even a preacher or two. 
He has since become a vice chairman of 
Fight For Freedom, Inc., the organization 
which put on a circus here this week, and is 
also thet heavyweight among the “bundlers for 
Bri ” 


All these activities, naturally, have cut 
into his attention to the affairs of Fairfax 
County. 

His opponent in the recent contest, Colonel 
Farr, was born in Fairfax, Va., December 10, 
1880, and still lives in the house where first 
he saw the day. He was educated, as he 
puts it, “in a one-room schoolhouse,” but 
managed to get across the Potomac and 
graduate from Georgetown Law School in 
1907. 

He has been a practicing lawyer in Fair- 
fax County ever since, except for service in 
the Army during the last war, when he be- 
came a major—without going overseas. The 
“colonel” handle comes from his position as 
& lieutenant colonel in the Reserve Corps, 
United States Army. 

As for the business of representing the 
people of Fairfax County, the colonel has 
some homey logic to offer which is passed on 
herewith for the benefit of Mr. Pickens and 
all others who may be interested in voters 
as people: 

“During the last 60 days of my campaign 
I was far too busy talking up Dick Farr and 
local affairs to the voters of Fairfax County 
to trifle with international affairs. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t even bother 
to keep up with international affairs in the 
newspapers, although some time ago I did see 
an article in one of the papers—it was about 
a speech Mr. Miller made in which he advo- 
cated our participation in the war. 

“I sensed the fact the voters were primarily 
interested in local affairs, so I just kept telling 
them to ‘vote for Dick Farr’ and he would try 
to give them what they wanted. I never once 
mentioned the international situation. 

“From the vote it appears I was on the right 
track, Since Fairfax County is predomi- 
nantly Democratic and I am a Republican, 
naturally it was the Democrats who elected 
me, and I'm going to thank them, too.” 
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As far as he is concerned personally, says 
the colonel, he is rather mild either way on 
war. He believes we ought to arm to the 
teeth and not let anybody kick us around. 
But as for Mr, Miller’s specifics, the colonel 
isn’t having any. P 

He has never tried to run with the upper 
crust in Fairfax or in Washington, says the 
colonel, and didn’t get any support from them 
in the late campaign. They were all too busy 
with Mr. Miller's world-saving projects and 
were sewed up for the opposition anyhow. 

But even so—and even in supposedly fire- 
breathing Virginia—the plain people turned 
their backs on the world saver and hired a 
local boy to look after their interests in 
Richmond. 

Straw in the wind for 1942? 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. NYE. I yield. 


Mr. GLASS. No Republican has been 
elected to Congress in Virginia. 

Mr. NYE. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. A Republican from Fairfax County 
was elected to the State legislature. 

Mr. GLASS. The Republicans in the 
State legislature number 4 out of 100, 
That is how strong they are. 

Mr. NYE. The issue that was fought 
there was that involving our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, there are few more 
widely accepted authorities on military 
matters than Hanson W. Baldwin, who 
is an editor of the New York Times. In 
a book which he has written he has said: 

If a minority, vocal and vigorous and stri- 
dent, leads the majority to a war it does not 
want, the minority and the nation will live 
to regret it. No modern war can be waged 
successfully without the wholehearted and 
enthusiastic cooperation of fully 90 percent of 
the people. 


Mr. President, we ought to have 
known, as far back as the days of the 
embargo repeal and enactment of the 
lend-lease law, that we could not join 
hands with a belligerent at war, help it 
as we have helped, and not have a price 
to pay. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the President himself thought we 
could avoid paying the price, however 
reassuring he seemed to be. We know 
now what the price paid thus far has 
been. We must see how much greater 
the cost can be and will be unless we 
abruptly check our actions. If we de- 
feat the pending proposal, some insist 
the President will be embarrassed. If 
that be the case, then let the President 
bite his lips and take his own medi- 
cine. We and the people of this country 
still have a right to demand, and we do 
demand, that the President keep faith 
with the people of America, whatever 
may be the expectations from across the 
Atlantic by reason of implied or direct 
commitments made by agents of the 
American Government, 

Mr. President, I have upon my desk 
petitions represented to me as carrying 
the names of approximately 50,000 
mothers. The Mothers National Execu- 
tive Committee submits them and asks 
that the attention of the Senate be 
called to their existence. I do not know 
where to refer them; I can only file 
them with the Senate, and I file them 
now. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pe- 
titions will be received and will lie on the 
table. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE FIRST-LINE-OF-DEFENSE ARGUMENT 


Those who argue that Britain and the 
British Navy are our first line of defense, and 
that we cannot defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere and enforce the Monroe Doctrine with- 
out their aid, either have forgotten, or wish 
to forget, bcth British and American history. 
I propose to recall that history so that, at 
least, the indisputable facts of history will 
be clear, so clear that they cannot be ignored. 
I speak thus with no feeling of hostility to- 
ward Britain, but rather with a feeling that 
America comes first. I speak with the hope 
that more Americans, and more members of 
this august body, will keep forever in their 
minds that old saying by that wise and cyni- 
cal British master diplomat, Lord Palmerston: 

“England has no eternal enmities and no 
eternal friendships. She has only eternal in- 
terests.” 

A. Attitude of Britain toward the Monroe 
Doctrine: The argument is currently and per- 
sistently made that the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is the keystone of American foreign 
policy, was promulgated at the suggestion of 
Great Britain, that it has always been recog- 
nized and respected by Great Britain, and 
that without the support of British naval 
power the United States would have been 
unable to maintain it. This argument is 
made by scme in high places either through 
ignorance of history or in deliberate attempt 
to distort it into an argument for American 
participation in the present European war. 
It is the purpose of this statement to show 
briefly that the Monroe Doctrine was inde- 
pendently asserted by President Monroe, that 
the British Government has persistently failed 
and refused to recognize it, that it has shown 
a disposition to disregard it, that the near- 
est the United States ever came to war in its 
defense was with Great Britain, and that we 
have never looked to British naval power for 
its defense. 


BACKGROUND OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


When Great Britain found it either un- 
desirable or impossible to cooperate with the 
Holy Alliance after the Congress of Vienna, 
she sought compensating alliances, commer- 
cial advantages, and territorial expansion in 
the Western Hemisphere. She hesitated to 
acknowledge the independence of the Latin- 
American states, which had but recently re- 
volted from Spain, for fear of giving offense 
to Spain and creating undesired interna- 
tional complications in Europe. She was also 
determined that France should gain no fur- 
ther commercial or territorial advantage in 
the Western Hemisphere. She was alarmed 
at the extension of Russian naval power from 
Alaska down the western coast threatening 
the Oregon territory, in which she claimed an 
interest, and the coast of California, toward 
which she was already casting longing eyes. 
(Knox, Dudley W., History of the United 
States Navy.) 

The Government of Great Britain was 
anxiously watching the situation in Latin 
America created by the recent revolt of those 
states from Spain and the growing power and 
prestige of the United States. In the early 
part of 1823, Stratford Canning, British 
Minister at Washington, reported to his chief 
that the American Cabinet was busy with 
new projects in the West Indies, that confi- 
dential agents had been dispatched to Porto 
Rico, that “the fate of Cuba is still an object 
of general discussion,” and that one Journal- 
ist had published an address to the Cubans 
with a view to inciting them to an “immedi- 
ate declaration of independence.” (F. O. 
America, March-August 1823, Statford Can- 
ning to George Canning, April 9, 1823, No. 
38.) The British commander in West Indian 
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waters instructed Captain Bouchier to learn 
all he could about Key West and its advantage 
as a naval base in case of war, but in his at- 
tempt to obtain the desired information not 
to arouse the suspicions of the Americans. 
(F. O. America, ibid., Bouchier to Canning, 
April 19, 1823.) 

Evidently both Great Britain and the 
United States realized the strategic impor- 
tance of the control of Cuba. To the latter, 
it would be a stepping stone toward the rich 
Latin-American countries; to the former it 
would be an entering wedge between the 
Americas and an effective block to the south- 
ward expansion of the United States. For 
that reason Great Britain was eager either to 
secure such control or to bind the United 
States to an agreement not to acquire any 
territory or advantage in that region. Since 
the interests thus appeared mutually ex- 
clusive, Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams insisted upon a purely American pol- 
icy announced in a declaration to prevent the 
expansion thither of any foreign power in- 
cluding England. (Memoirs of J. Q. Adams 
by C F. Adams, vol. VI, 1, 177, and 200, also 
the Latin American Policy of George Canning, 
Temperley Am. Hist. Rev., vol. XI, p. 797, 
Relation of British Policy to the Monroe 
Doctrine, Lawson, 128-129.) 

The commercial designs of Great Britain 
are clearly demonstrated. After the New 
York Commercial Advertiser on June 6, 1822, 
had again reminded its readers that? 
as we all are apprehensive notwithstanding 
our propinquity to them [the American 
Colonies of Spain], that the vigilant and 
indefatigable John Bull will get the start 
of us.” 

That statement had such an effect upon 
the commercial interests of Great Britain that 
it was copied by the London Times of July 
3, 1822. Later on November 30, 1823, the 
Examiner attempted to rally the pride of 
British ambitions by the following statement: 

“Could anything be more disgraceful in the 
British Ministers than to let the North 
Americans, with nothing like our motives, 
and some natural feeling to the contrary, get 
the start of us in establishing a profitable 
connection with the immense, fertile, and 
improving states of Southern America?” 

The same sentiment was expressed in Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger of June 20, 1824, and other 
British publications, (British Policy and the 
Monroe Doctrine, Lawson 99.) 

OUR MONROE DOCTRINE 

Great Britain therefore suggested that she 
and the United States jointly proclaim a 
policy opposing the extension of any other 
European country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. On October 20, 1823, Mr. George 
Canning, British Foreign Secretary, wrote to 
Mr. Richard Rush, United States Minister in 
London: 

“Is not the moment come when our Gov- 
ernments might understand each other as 
to the Spanish-American colonies? And if 
we can arrive at such an understanding 
would it not be expedient for ourselves, and 
beneficial for all the world, that the prin- 
ciples of it should be clearly settled and 
plainly avowed?” 

Canning was still unwilling to acknowledge 
the independence of the new Latin-Ameri- 
can states and to all the arguments which 
he presented in the hope of persuading the 
United States to join her policy with that of 
Great Britain, Rush replied that the entire 
matter could be satisfactorily concluded if 
only Great Britain would accord such recog- 
nition (Rush, The Court of London, p. 
405). Canning’s persistent refusal to accord 
such recognition was based partly upon his 
belief that the new states had not yet at- 
tained sufficient internal stability, but per- 
haps more upon his fear of embarrassment 
in European politics and the encouragement 
of revolt within some colonies of the British 
Empire, and partly upon his own preference 
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for the monarchial form of government and 
the unpopularity of republicanism in Europe 
in general. (Stapleton, Life of Canning, vol. 
ii, p. 22; Temperley, George Canning, p. 179.) 

Rush, however, was bound to be firm in 
his insistence upon their immediate recogni- 
tion as a price of any joint policy. (Rush, 
Ibid.) Thereupon the negotiations regard- 
ing a joint declaration of policy terminated 
on October 8, 1823. In his letter to Secre- 
tary of State John Quincy Adams, announc- 
ing this termination, Mr. Rush said: 

“It appears that having ends of her own in 
view, she has been anxious to facilitate their 
accomplishment by invoking my auxiliary 
Offices as the Minister of the United States at 
this court [St. James]; but as to the inne- 
pendence of the new States of America, for 
their own benefit, that this seems quite an- 
other question in her diplomacy.” (Ford, 
John Quincy Adams, His Connection With the 
Monroe Doctrine, pp. 56-57, Rush to Adams, 
October 10, 1823.) 

Great Britain resented cur separate and 
independent proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine because it excluded her as well as 
every other European nation from territorial 
and political expansion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and she refused to respect it. Can- 
ning said: 

“T sought for compensation in another hem- 
isphere. * * * I resolved that if France 
had Spain, it should not be Spain with the 
Indies [Spanish-American colonies]. I called 
the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old.” (Speech, December 22, 
1826.) 

The Spanish-American colonies had won 
their independence by their own valor and 
had been recognized as independent govern- 
ments 2 years before Great Britain took ac- 
tion in the matter. (The Diplomatic Rela- 
tions of the United States and Spanish- 
America, by J. H. Latane, pp. 86-87.) 


ERITAIN OPPOSES THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Canning was so much irritated by our in- 
dependent proclamation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine that he retaliated by excluding the 
United States from participating with Great 
Britain and Russia in the settlement of the 
Alaska boundary question. 

On the 4th of January 1824 Rush wrote to 
Secretary Middleton that it was the intention 
of Great Britain to proceed separately, saying: 

“The resumption of its original course by 
this (British) Gcvernment has arisen chiefly 
from the principle which our Government has 
adopted of not considering the American 
Continents as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any Eu pean powers, a principle to 
whicl Great Britain does not accede.” 

The real purpose of Canning was revealed 
by his statement of December 7, 1824, when 
in speaking of the Monroe Doctrine he said, 
“The deed is done; the nail is driven; Spanish- 
America is free; end if we do not mismanage 
our affairs badly she is English.” By reason 
of the fact that the United States had now 
recognized the independence of the Latin- 
American countries, England was now free 
also to accord such recognition without her 
previous fear of provoking the enmity of 
Spain or of France. England was, of course, 
able to furnish more capital for loans needed 
by the new governments of the new States 
and their people. Canning referred to such 
investments in Buenos Aires as “mere com- 
mercial speculations.” Mr. Hervey, the com- 
missioner to Mexico, reported to the home 
office in London, March 30, 1824, “Without 
the temporary aid afforced by Mr. Staples, 
the Government would have labored under 
the greatest embarrassment indeed.” For this 
apparent attempt to guarantee the loan Mr. 
Hervey was recalled, not because of this fact 
but largely because of the publicity which 
was caused thereby. (American Diplomacy, 
Fish, 215-216.) 

In maintaining that Great Britain could not 
accept the Monroe Doctrine, Canning said 
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that she could not “acknowledge the right of 
any power to proclaim such a principle, much 
less to bind other countries to the observance 
of it. If we are to be repelled from the shores 
of America, it would not matter to us whether 
that repulsion were effected by the ukase of 
Russia excluding us from the sea, or by the 
new doctrine of the President prohibiting us 
from the land. But we cannot yield obedi- 
ence to either. * * *.” (Quoted in Ameri- 
can Policy, Bigelow, p. 53; see also The Monroe 
Doctrine, Reddaway, p. 97.) 

Canning referred to the announcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine by President Monroe as 
“very extraordinary,” and announced that 
the principle was one which His Majesty’s 
ministers were prepared to combat in the 
most equivocal manner, stating that “what- 
ever right of colonizing the unappropriated 
portions of America has been hitherto en- 
joyed by Great Britain in common with the 
other powers of Europe, may still be exer- 
cised in perfect freedom.” (The Monroe Doc- 
trine, W. F. Reddaway, p. 97.) 

Major John Bigelow, United States Army, 
retired, in American Policy, the Western 
Hemisphere in its Relation to the Eastern, 

e 54, says: 

“To the end of his career, it was Canning’s 
purpose to thwart and oppose the Monroe 
Doctrine. On every occasion he impressed 
Latin-American governments the advantage 
for them of an alliance with Great Britain 
over an alliance with the United States. His 
successors in office have in general taken this 
attitude. No other nation has criticised and 
contravened the Monroe Doctrine to anything 
like the extent that Great Britain has.” 
(Also Later American Policy of George Can- 
ning, American Historical Review, vol. 11; 
2 Policy Towards America, 1790-1 
et al. 

The reasons for that attitude on the part 
of Great Britain are easily evident from the 
following statement by Lawson: 

“While the Monroe Doctrine represented 
in part an Anglo-American policy, its pro- 
hibition of future colonization on the Ameri- 
can continents was distinctly offensive to 
Great Britain, and made necessary its sepa- 
rate declaration by the Government of the 
United States. On the other hand, had the 
Government of the United States failed en- 
tirely to declare its policy, and permitted 
Great Britain alone to act in seeking to pre- 
vent European intervention in South Amer- 
ica, it is probable that the gratitude of the 
new states would have enabled the British 
to gain a controlling influence over them.” 
(The Relation of British Policy to the Decla- 
ration of the Monroe Doctrine, Leonard Axel 
Lawson; also American Historical Review, vol. 
VIII, pp. 37-38.) 

Jin Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 
refused to be impressed by the attempts of 
Great Britain to convince him and our 
diplomats that she was interested in joining 
with us in order to protect us from what she 
called a threat of the Holy Alliance against 
the Western Hemisphere. It was Great 
Britain that feared the Holy Alliance and was 
seeking friendship from her late enemy, the 
United States. Secretary Adams said in re- 

to the attempts to frighten him: 

“I no more believe that the Holy Alliance 
will restore the Spanish dominion than that 
Chimborazo will sink beneath the ocean.” 
(Diary of John Quincy Adams.) 

Really, Secretary Adams was more afraid 
of aggressive designs from the British than 
from the Holy Alliance. He assumed a cour- 
ageous position and, of course, invited the co- 
operation of Great Britain as well as that of 
other nations, but did not depend upon it. 
He said: 

“My reliance upon the cooperation of 
Great Britain rested not upon her princi- 
ples, but upon her interests.” (Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams, vol. VI, p. 203.) 

On account of the position of Great Britain 
im European politics at that time, she is a 
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sense welcomed the Monroe Doctrine for the 
time being for it prevented the expansion of 
any other European or Asiatic power in 
Latin-America. In order to “save the face” 
of British diplomats, the policy of the United 
States was represented to Great Britain and 
the European nations as an endorsement of 
British policy. (Later American Policy of 
George Canning, Temperley American His- 
torical Review, vol. XI, p. 779.) 

To the extent that the Monroe Doctrine 
prohibited other European nations from ex- 
tending their sovereignty or any territorial 
designs that they might have had toward the 
Western Hemisphere, it was welcomed by 
Great Britain. To the extent that it pro- 
hibited her as well, it was resented by her 
and met with her severe criticism. (Some cor- 
respondence of George Canning, Stapleton, 
vol. II, pp. 79-80.) The declaration of Presi- 
dent Monroe went far beyond Canning’s ex- 
pectations; and it has been that part of the 
Monroe Doctrine over which Anglo-American 
relations have occasionally become much dis- 
turbed. (Lawson, ibid., pp. 143-144.) 

The historic attitude of Great Britain is 
well expressed by Lord Palmerston, later Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in the words: “Eng- 
land has no eternal enmities and no eternal 
friendships. She has only eternal interests.” 

The histor’e attitude of Great Britain to- 
ward the Monroe Doctrine has been one of 
criticism, disregard, and defiance. 

Under date of May 2, 1854, Canning wrote 
to tk United States Minister at London, in 
part, as followr: 

“+ + œ with regarc to the doctrine laid 
down by President Monroe in 1823, concern- 
ing the future colonization of the American 
Continents by European states, as an inter- 
national axiom which ought to regulate the 
conduct of Eurcpean states, it can only be 
viewed as the dictum of the distinguished 
personage who delivered it, but Her Majesty's 
Government cannot accept that doctrine as 
an international axiom which ought to regu- 
late the conduct of European states.” (Later 
Latin-American Policy of George Canning; 
also English Policy Toward America, p. 7, 
706.) 


CLAYTON-I ULWER TREATY 


The Clayton-Bulwer treaty vf 1850 was the 
result of aggressive pressure on the United 
States for a s. are in the zone of influence 
in Central America, It has heen considered 
the most unpopular treaty to which the 
United States was ever a party, and it was a 
humiliating effort on the part of our country 
to avoid a third war with Great Britain be- 
cause of her long and persistent attempts to 
take possession of Nicaragua for the purpose 
of constructing a canal through the Isthmus 
to provide a shorter commercial route be- 
tween England and her possessions in the 
Par East. Surveys had been made long be- 
fore, and upon the insistence of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, British Minister to the, United States, 
the treaty was finally co ated with the 
two nations jointly guaranteeing the neutral- 
ity of any canal to be constructed across the 
Isthmus. A later Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations thus characterized the treaty: 

“The attitude assumed by the American 
Secretary of State [Mr. Clayton] was £0 
strangely inconsistent alike with the interests 
and with the dignity of the United States 
that it is impossible for the committee to 
advert to it without pain. Mr. Clayton 
weekly sought to induce Great Britain to 
abardon her own unfounded claims on the 
territory of an independent Spanish-Ameri- 
can state by inviting her to share with us 
the duty and privilege peculiarly our own, 
of protecting an interoceanic communication 
of infinite interest and concern to this coun- 
try.” (American Policy, Bigelow, ibid, p. 88- 
89.) 

This was a policy of appeasement which 
brought forth the famous denunciation of 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas in the United 
States Senate while the treaty was under 
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consideration for ratification. He said in 


art: 

N “When Nicaragua desired to confer the 
privilege (of constructing the proposed canal), 
and when we were willing to accept it, it 
was purely an American question, with which 
England had no right to interfere. It was 
an American question about which Europe 
had no right to be consulted. * * * 
Jamaica at present commands the entrance 
of the (projected) canal; and all that Great 
Britain desired was, inasmuch as she had 
possession of the only place commanding the 
Canai, to procure a stipulation that no other 
power would erect a fortification near its 
terminus. That stipulation is equivalent to 
an agreement that England may fortify, but 
that we never shall.” 

Douglas thus relates a part of the conver- 
sation between himself and Sir Henry Bul- 
wer: 

“I told him it [the treaty] would be fair 
if they would add one word to the treaty so 
that it would read that neither Great Britain 
nor the United States should eyer occupy or 
hold dominion over Central America or Asia. 
‘But,’ answered he, ‘you have no interest in 
Asia.’ ‘No,’ answered I, ‘and you have none 
in Central America.’ ‘But,’ said he, ‘you can 
never estabiish any rights in Asia.’ No, said 
I, ‘and we don’t mean that you shall ever 
establish any in America.’” (Stephen A. 
Douglas, C. E. Carr, p. 36.) 

As a result of the treaty the United States 
found itself barred by its terms from acquir- 
ing coaling stations when it sought them 
after the Civil War. Our appeals to the Brit- 
ish Government through Lord Aberdeen for 
a waiver of the terms that caused that un- 
foreseen eventuality did not receive the cour- 
tesy of a reply. Major Bigelow said that “our 
Government made repeated attempts to se- 
cure a coaling station on the island of Haiti, 
but it was thwarted principally by Great 
Britain. That it succeeded, by the Spanish- 
American War, in securing one in Cuba and 
others in the Philippines is due to Germany, 
whose naval development determined Great 
Britain to cultivate friendly relations with 
the United States.” (American Policy, Bige- 
low, p. 94.) 


BRITISH DESIGNS ON LATIN AMERICA 


That Great Britain intended her enforced 
participation in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to 
be an entering wedge for expansion and con- 
trol in the Latin-American states seems evi- 
dent despite the apparent assurance in the 
communication of Sir Henry Bulwer to our 
State Department while the treaty was pend- 
ing in the Senate. He said in part: 

“I am also desired to add that it would be 
contrary to the fixed and settled policy of 
Great Britain to entangle herself by any en- 
gagement to protect distant states over whose 
policy and conduct it would be impossible for 
the British Government to exercise any ef- 
fective control. Such a protectorate would 
confer no possible advantage on Great Brit- 
ain, and might become the source of many 
embarrassments to her. * * *” 

This was at the time understood by the 
Senate to be a disclaimer of any intention of 
further interference or expansion in Latin 
America, but Senator Stephen A. Douglas later 
found occasion to say on the floor of the 
Senate that— 

“The treaty was ratified, and in less than 
3 years Great Britain seizes the Bay Islands 
and erects them into a colony in the face 
of this friendly assurance and in direct 
violation of the provisions of the treaty” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 


BRITAIN BELIZE 

In 1862, when the United States was beset 
with embarrassments at home and abroad 
on account of the Civil War, Great Britain 
took advantage of the situation and erected 
the settlement of Belize in Central America 
into a Crown colony in violation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as well as in contra- 
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vention of the Monroe Doctrine. The help- 
lessness of the United States under the cir- 
cumstances, of which Great Britain was well 
aware, alone prevented Secretary of State 
Seward from making an effective protest. 
(Bigelow, ibid., pp. 97-98.) 

Captain Mahan, in his The Interest of 
America in Sea Power, Past and Present, thus 
states the real position of Great Britain 
with relation to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: 

“The interest of Great Britain still lies, as 
it then lay, in the maintenance of the treaty. 
So long as the United States jealousy resents 
all foreign interference at the Isthmus, and 
at the same time takes no steps to formulate 
& policy or develop a strength that can give 
shape and force to her own pretensions, just 
so long will the absolute control over any 
probable contingency of the future rest with 
Great Britain, by virtue of her naval posi- 
tions, her naval power, and her omnipresent 
capital.” (Mahan, pp. 93-94.) 

“A recent unofficial British estimate of the 
Eritish policy at the Isthmus, as summarized 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, may here have 
interest: ‘In the United States was recog- 
nized a coming formidable rival to British 
trade. In the face of the estimated disad- 
vantage to European trade in general, and 
that of Great Britain in particular, to be 
looked for from a Central American canal, 
British statesmen, finding their last attempt 
to control the most feasible route (by Nica- 
ragua) abortive, accomplished the next best 
object in the interest of British trade. They 
cast the onus of building the Canal on the 
People who would reap the greatest advan- 
tage from it, and who were bound to keep 
everyone else out, but were at the same time 
very unlikely to undertake such a gigantic 


„enterprise outside their own undeveloped 
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territories for many a long year; while at 
the same time they skillfully handicapped 
that country (the United States) in favor cf 
British sea power by entering into a joint 
guaranty to respect its neutrality when 
built“ (Mahan, ibid, pp. 94-95.) 


NEW ZEALAND 
In contravention of the understanding of 
the Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain in 1840 
colonized New Zealand, the Fiji Islands in 
1874, and the Solomon Islands in 1885. The 
first two groups are wholly, and the latter 
partly, within the Western Hemisphere. 
(Bigelow, ibid.) 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 


The case of the Falkland Islands, off Cape 
Horn in the extreme south Atlantic, furnishes 
another illustration of the attitude of Great 
Britain toward the Monroe Doctrine. The 
islands were first explored by an Englishman, 
John Strong (Voyages and Works of Jogn 
Davis, A. H. Markham, p. 108 n). They were 
not settled, and after many conflicting occu- 
pations and claims of different nations, which 
are not here recounted, the islands were 
practically abandoned and left uninhabited 
for many years. In 1833, after Argentina had 
declared her independence from Spain and 
had been led by their history to regard them 
as her territory and had been assured by the 
Monroe Doctrine of her undisturbed posses- 
sion of them, Great Britain reasserted her 
ancient claim to them. Major Bigelow in his 
American Policy states the case briefly as 
follows: 

“Great Britain took them (the Falkland 
Islands) with the double object of preventing 
the United States from having them and of 
making more or less use of them as a depot 
of supply and repair for vessels rounding Cape 
Horn. Upon the British reoccupation in 
1833, the sovereignty became a subject of dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Argentina. 
{The right of neither was perfect. Great 
Britain may be credited with the original ex- 
ploration of the islands. Beyond that she 
had no right in them but that of spoliation, 
The first power to appropriate the islands 
and the first to establish a settlement on them 
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was France. From her they passed by ces- 
sion to Spain, Argentina had held them by 
right of revolution, or forcible expropriation, 
from Spain.] Neither Great Britain nor Ar- 
gentina had by treaty or otherwise any ces- 
sion from Spain. This was a case for arbi- 
tration. It was decided by an act of war and 
may, therefore, be considered as a contraven- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. Out of respect 
for British battleships, or in consideration of 
the remoteness of the Falkland Islands from 
the United States, or from both of those 
motives, the United States has not seen fit to 
press the Monroe Doctrine with respect to 
this bit of American territory.” 


BAY ISLANDS 


The Monroe Doctrine was contravened by 
Great Britain in the Bay Islands already men- 
tioned in the matter of their erection into a 
British Crown colony and further in their 
return to Honduras in 1859, by providing in 
the treaty of transfer that they shall not be 
ceded by that republic “or any of them, or 
the right of sovereignty, to any nation or 
state whatsoever.” 


MOSQUITO COUNTRY 


Another and a similar contravention of the 
Monroe Doctrine by Great Britain occurred 
in 1860, when in transferring the Mosquito 
country to Nicaragua, she stipulated that the 
district assigned to the Mosquito Indians 
“may not be ceded by them to any foreign 
person or state, but shall be and remain 
under the sovereignty of the Republic of 
Nicaragua.” 

The purpose of Great Britain was thus 
clearly to prevent che United States from ob- 
taining any coaling or naval stations or bases 
in that region within reach of the Isthmian 
Canal routes, so far as Great Britain could 
be in a position to prevent it. ; 

The United States had already begun to 
realize how she had restricted herself by the 
questionable and much-criticized Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and she now sought to free 
herself from its objectionable restrictions into 
which she had suffered herself to be unwit- 
tingly drawn in admitting Great Britain as a 
limited partner in Central America. Great 
Britain responded to our proposal to abrogate 
the treaty by asserting that in that case she 
would contravene the Monroe Doctrine at her 
discretion. The following is typical of her 
attitude: 

“From the abrogation of that compact, if 
it should take place, they (Her Majesty’s 
Government) will hold themselves free to act 
in regard to Central America in the manner 
most conducive to the advancement of British 
interests.” (Malmesbury to Napier, April 8, 
1858.) 

This threat was repeated when in 1882, 
Secretary of State Frelinghuysen sought 
through Lord Granville to bring about abro- 
gation of the treaty. (Granville to West, 
January 14, 1882.) 


VENEZUELA 


The Venezuela boundary controversy was 
the culmination of a long series of encroach- 
ments by Great Britain upon the territory 
of Venezuela by pushing out claims of the 
boundary line between that country and 
British Guiana. The entire region in contro- 
versy belonging originally to Spain by right of 
discovery. It was subsequently transferred 
in part to Holland. Great Britain succeeded 
to the rights of Holland in 1814 and Ven- 
ezuela to the rights of Spain by her secession 
from Colombia in 1830. There were certain 
details of the boundary left undefined. After 
& long series of claims and increased demands 
by Great Britain, in which she claimed free 
navigation of the Orinoco River and extended 
her demands far beyond any previous claim 
or color of title, she took possession of the 
main mouth of the Orinoco and declared 
Barima a British port; and finally, in 1893, 
by Lord Rosebery, proposed a line far to the 
west of even his own previous proposal, 
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Venezuela had meanwhile severed diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain but continued 
her efforts at friendly negotiations. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in his message to Congress on 
December 17, 1895, declared Great Britain 
to be in violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and accordingly informed our Minister in 
London that unless the boundary line could 
be fixed by the parties concerned it would 
be determined and fixed by an arbitral com- 
mission appointed by himself. Great Britain 
resented this action as a demonstration of 
“shirt sleeve democracy.” The old contro- 
versy had, in our opinion, gone beyond the 
stage of an honest boundary dispute and had 
assumed the character of aggression. The 
matter may be briefly stated in the words 
of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, a member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in the North American Review, June 1895, 
as follows: 

“England’s motives in her Venezuelan 
movements are, of course, entirely honorable 
and disinterested, because England herself 
admits freely on all occasions that these 
are her characteristic qualities in dealing 
with other nations. It is easy also to appre- 
ciate England’s natural and strong resent- 
ment toward a country she has injured as 
much as she has injured Venezuela. * * * 
The practical result of England's aggressions 
in Venezuela is plain enough. They are all 
directed to securing control of the Orinoco, 
the great river system of northern South 
America, and also of the rich mining district 
of the Yuruari. All that England has done 
has been a direct violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and she has increased and quick- 
ened her aggressions in proportion as the 
United States have appeared indifferent. 
The time has come for decisive action. The 
United States must either maintain the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and treat its infringement as 
an act of hostility or abandon it. If Great 
Britain is to be permitted to occupy the ports 
of Nicaragua and, still worse, take the terri- 
tory of Venezuela, there is nothing to pre- 
vent her taking the whole of Venezuela, or 
any other South American state. If Great 
Britain can do this with impunity, France 
and Germany will do it also. These powers 
have already seized the islands of the Pacific 
and parceled out Africa, Great Britain can- 
not extend her possessions in the east. She 
has pretty nearly reached the limit of what 
can be secured in Africa. She is now turn- 
ing her attention to South America. If the 
United States are prepared to see South 
America pass gradually into the hands of 
Great Britain and other European powers 
and to be hemmed in by British naval posts, 
nothing more to be said. But the American 
people are not ready to abandon the Monroe 
Doctrine. * * They are not now and 
never will be willing to have South America 
and the islands adjacent to the United States 
seized by European powers. + It is 
not too late to peacefully but firmly put an 
end to these territorial aggressions of Great 
Britain and to enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
so that no other power will be disposed to 
infringe upon it.” 

In order to prevent a settlement of the 
controversy by the United States acting as 
threatened by President Cleveland, or a war 
with the United States, Great Britain agreed 
with Venezuela upon arbitration. Major 
Bigelow, in his American Policy, said of this 
incident: 

“Great Britain was not simply protecting 
her actual interests but was endeavoring to 
enlarge them—to increase her possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere; her attitude, osten- 
sibly defensive, was fundamentally aggres- 
sive. Isthmian Canal controversies may be 
considered as unavoidable; this boundary 
controversy was of Great Britain’s deliberate 
seeking.” 

The details of the settlement are unim- 
portant for this purpose, but the fact of the 
final recognition of the Monroe Doctrine by | 
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Great Britain, is important as following the 
threat of President Cleveland “to resist by 
every means in its power, as a willful aggres- 
sion upon its rights and interests, the appro- 
priation by Great Britain over any terri- 
tory * * which * * belongs to 
Venezuela.” In the words of John Bassett 
Moore: 


“The most important political result of the 
Venezuela incident was not the decision upon 
the territorial question, but the official adop- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine by the Congress 
of the United States, and its explicit ac- 
ceptance by the principal maritime power 
of Europe.” (Great Britain) Principles of 
American Diplomacy, John Bassett Moore, 
p. 251.) 

During the controversy over the Venezuela 
boundary question, Lord Salisbury, British 
Prime Minister, challenged the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Lord Grenville voiced the same 
attitude in a letter to our Secretary of State 
saying that it“ * was a mere assertion 
of force having no standing in international 
law and had the place in diplomatic argu- 
ment as a list of the military or naval forces.” 

Other instances of British attitude toward 
the Monroe Doctrine, amounting to aggression 
or threats of aggression may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


GUATEMALA 


In 1829, Great Britain made such boundary 
encroachments against the Republic of 
Guatemala that that country had occasion to 
appeal to the United States. (Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Diplomatic History of the United 
States, p. 251.) 


BELIZE AGAIN 


Again in 1835, encroachments of the British 
in Belize against Guatemalan territory occa- 
sioned appeal to the United States for pro- 
tection. (Bemis, ibid. 247.) 


HAWAI 


In 1842 Great Britain blockaded San Juan 
de Nicaragua, In 1843 a British naval oficer 
seized the island of Hawaii in the Hawaii 
Island group, which was evacuated only upon 
vigorous protest by the United States, 
(Bemis, 348.) 

ARGENTINA 


During the period 1845-49, Great Britain, 
in cooperation with the French, blockaded 
the coast of Argentina. This action, inəti- 
gated under the direction of Lord Palmerston, 
was denounced in America as “equivalent to 
stopping neutral vessels on the high seas and 
making them pay blackmail.” (Bemis, ibid., 
p. 397.) 

NICARAGUA 


In 1848, in a controversy with the Mos- 
quito Indians concerning an overland route 
to the interior, the British seized the Nica- 
raguan port of Greytown, commanding the 
mouth of the San Juan River, as Mosquito 
territory. Nicaragua found it necessary to 
call upon the United States for protest and 
protection. (American Diplomacy, Fish, p. 
292; Bemis, ibid., 248; History of the Clayton- 
Bulwar treaty, I. D. Davis, Michigan Political 
Science Publications, 1900, III, No. 8.) 


SALVADOR 


In 1851 Great Britain laid an embargo on 
the western coast of Salvador, thus assuming 
the character of aggression. The next year, 
1852, as alluded to by Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas in his denunciation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty already referred to, the British 
made another attempt at territorial expan- 
sion in Central America when they landed 
soldiers on the Bay Islands and declared them 
to be a British Crown colony. Senator Doug- 
las characterized this act as “in direct viola- 
tion of the provisions of the treaty.” (Clay- 
ton-Bulwer.) (Bemis, ibid., 415.) This inci- 
dent followed the seizure, 1850, of the stra- 
tegically important Tigre Island in the Gulf 
of Fonseca, bordering on the coasts of Salva- 
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dor, Honduras, and Nicaragua. The British 
flag was raised under the pretext of securing 
claims against Honduras, (Bemis, ibid., p. 
249.) This, with possession of the San Juan 
River, would control the Nicaraguan canal 
route. 

In 1895, Great Britain levied a fine upon 
Nicaragua for an offense to her dignity and 
upon nonpayment she sent warships and took 

ion of the town of Corinto. The 
United States Government protested this as 
an act of aggression. Our use of force was 
prevented only by the willingness of the 
republics of Costa Rica, San Salvador, and 
Guatemala to subscribe a sum sufficient to 
pay the fine. This ended the tension. 
(Bigelow, ibid. 130.) 


VENEZUELA AGAIN 


In 1903 Great Britain, Germany, and 
France jointly established what amounted 
practically to a blockade of ports of Vene- 
zuela for the purpose of enforcing the col- 
lection of debts. Although they all dis- 
claimed any intention of seeking territorial 
advantage, and it was mutually conceded not 
directly to involve the Monroe Doctrine, the 
matter was settled only after strong protest 
and threats by President Theodore Roose- 
velt, and our agreement to take charge of 
the customs receipts for the satisfaction of 
their claims. 

ANTARCTIC 


In various ways but in pursuit of her “eter- 
nal interests” as stated uy Lord Palmerston, 
Great Britain has annexed Graham Land and 
South Georgia, lying south of the Falkland 
Islands, and she claimed and placed under 
the British flag another territory, Falkland 
Island Dependency, in the Antarctic Ocean— 
all in the Western Hemisphere. (The Way 
of the Aggressor, John Michael, p. 528, also 
the British Empire, James Frederick Green, 
pp. 48-49.) 

TEXAS 


The secession of Texas from Mexico and 
her prospective annexation to the United 
States furnishes another indication of the 
designs of Great Britain toward the Western 
Hemisphere. Lord Aberdeen, British Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, in a letter written 
June 1, 1842, said of the then independent 
country of Texas: 

“That nation [Texas] will become the ally 
and the main protection of Mexico either 
against the United States or against those 
States conterminous with Texas, into which 
that portion of the United States may in 
future times have separated.” 

Lord Aberdeen suggested to France the 
formation of an alliance against the United 
States, proposing resort to war if necessary 
to prevent the United States from annexing 
Texas. 

The designs of Great Britain in connection 
with the Mexican and Texan trouble were so 
evident that they occasioned the premature 
occupation of Monterey, Calif., by Commo- 
dore Catesby Jones, commanding the Pacific 
squadron. In his History of the United States 
Navy, Capt. Dudley W. Knox says: 

“Jones was generally aware of the con- 
temporary diplomatic friction with Mexico 
over Texas, in which England was also seri- 
ously involved, and he knew of our contro- 
versy with England over Oregon. He was fa- 
miliar, too, with the rapidly expanding Amer- 
ican and British commercial interests and 
territorial ambitions on the California coast 
and northward, which had given rise to re- 
ports that England was negotiating with 
Mexico for the acquisition of California. 
* > They (Commodore Jones and Mr. 
Pickett, American chargé d'affaires at Lima, 
Peru) were in agreement that England was 
about to take possession of California, prob- 
ably under a secret treaty with Mexico, and 
that our Government would wish to forestall 
her if possible.” (History of the United 
States Navy, Knox, pp. 159-160.) 
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CIVIL WAR—BSRITAIN FAVORS THE SOUTH 


The attitude of Great Britain toward the 
United States during the period of the War 
between the States is generally known and 
cannot be studied here in detail, but only 
a few indications will be given. At the be- 
ginning of the war, according to Captain 
Knox in his History of the United States 
Navy— 

“Competing British ships were able to cap- 
ture a large share of our trade. * * * 
The American merchant marine has never 
since recovered its previous prosperity. 
* * © Among the most important of the 
various services rendered by the Federal Navy 
in its exercise of the command of the sea 
was the prevention of foreign interference. 
* * > ‘This was notably true of England. 
with her great carrying trade and huge cot- 
ton-spinning business, which depended criti- 
cally upon products of raw cotton from 
southern plantations. In addition, there was 
a widespread sympathy for the Confederate 
cause, and on many occasions she would ap- 
parently have been glad to come to the sup- 
port of the South but for the power of the 
Federal Navy. ‘Through the connivance of 
British officials, these efforts (purchase and 
construction of Confederate raiders) met 
with some success from time to time, despite 
protests of the American Ambassador, and 
this, together with other unneutral services 
rendered to the raiders at overseas British 
ports, formed the basis of the so-called Ala- 
bama claims, settled in our favor for $15,- 
500,000 after the war. Those raiders, which 
were fitted out or substantially aided illegally 
in British ports, accounted for about 90 per- 
cent of the total damage done to Federal 
shipping by Confederate cruisers.” (History 
of the United States Navy, Knox, pp. 191, 
296-297.) 

Something of British hopes is indicated by 
Spencer Walpole in his following statement: 

“Many Englishmen in and out of Parlia- 
ment were disposed to consider that the great 
and growing Republic of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was becoming too large and too power- 
ful, and that the interests of both Europe 
and Great Britain would be best served by 
its disruption.” (History of Twenty-five 
Years, II, p. 39.) 

The Russian Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James's in London thus expressed his ob- 
servations at that time: 

“The British Government, at the bottom 
of its heart, desires the separation of North 
America into two republics, which will watch 
each other jealously and counterbalance one 
the other. Then England, on terms of peace 
and commerce with both, would have nothing 
to fear from either, for she would dominate 
them, restraining them by their rival ambi- 
tions.” : 

William E. Gladstone considered the possi- 
bility of an Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance 
against the United States during the Civil 
War. Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, 
wrote: 

“It is in the highest degree likely that the 
North will not be able to subdue the South 
and it is no doubt certain that if the southern 
union is established as an independent state, 
it would afford a valuable and extensive mar- 
ket for British manufactures.” 

In 1864, while in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Roebuck said: 

“In 80 years, not America, but Europe, made 
the Republic (the United States) such a 
power that, if she had continued as she was 
a few years ago, she would have been the 
great bully of the world. As far as my in- 
fluence goes, I am determined to do all I 
can to prevent the reconstruction of the 
Union, and I hope that the balance of power 
on the American Continent will in the future 
prevent any one state from tyrannizing cver 
the world as the Republic did.” 

The London Times of October 6, 1862, char- 
acterized President Lincoln as “among that 
catalog of monsters, the wholesale assassins 
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and butchers of mankind.” Blackwood's 
magazine referred to the emancipation proc- 
lamation as “monstrous, reckless, devlish.” 


BRAZIL 


Something of her “eternal interests” as 
stated by Lord Palmerston has evidently 
motivated the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment to the recent past. In the spring of 
1918 the De Bunsen mission was sent to the 
South American nations on the pretense of 
explaining the war aims of Great Britain, but 
actually secretly to negotiate with Brazil a 
treaty which would have given Britain every 
possible trade advantage and a practical 
monopoly of the building of shipyards and 
ships for Brazil, (Harvey Weston in Scrib- 
ner’s Commentator, September 1941.) 

According to Mr. Weston as above, the 
memorandum of Admiral Benson, of the 
United States Navy, charges Walter Long, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, and 
Admiral Wemyss, First Sea Lord of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, in Paris, in 1919, with warn- 
ing the American Secretary of the Navy, 
Josephus Daniels, saying: 

“(England) could not look with equanimity 
upon the large merchant marine that was 
being built up by the United States, and that 
the increased naval program seemed to be 
intended as a means of controlling the sea 
from a naval viewpoint, and that Great Brit- 
ain could not feel satisfied in coming out of 
the war with the tremendous losses she sus- 
tained in men, money, and ships, and in addi- 
tion becoming a second-rate sea power com- 

mercially or otherwise.” 

Continuing from Mr. Weston, after the last 
World War, Sir Frank Fox thus expressed his 
estimate of the United States: 

“Since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the United States has been responsible 
for more arbitrary aggressions against the 
liberty of other peoples to manage (or mis- 
manage) their own affairs than has any Euro- 
pean nation.” (Weston, ibid.) 

The viewpoint of the Latin American 
states of today is indicated by Hon. Ricardo 
J. Alfero, Minister of Panama to the United 
States, upon the occasion of the celebration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine. On 
January 1924, he said: 

“It is a mistake to believe, as many do, that 
the British Premier, Mr. Canning, was in 
favor of the Monroe Doctrine such as it was 
proclaimed * * His motives were 
above all the commercial interests of his own 
country, and the purpose of avoiding that the 
balance of power should be broken to the 
detriment and danger of Great Brit- 
aim. But it is a proven fact of his- 
tory that when the energetic dictum of Mon- 
roe was known by him (Canning) he was very 
emphatic in stating that the doctrine pro- 
claimed by the American President was un- 
acceptable to Great Britain.” (A Century cf 
the Monroe Doctrine.) 

Mr. Alejandro Alvarez, in his El Derecho 
Internacional Americano in comparing and 
contrasting the Monroe Doctrine with the 
so-called Bolivar idea, said: 

“The Monroe Doctrine represents the in- 
terests of the whole continent (both conti- 
nents), and all the states of America are of 
accord for its maintenance. So that, while 
the United States has remained thus far its 
only defender, Latin American states would 
not be found strong enough to maintain it, 
if the United States should refuse to do so.“ 
(P. 173; also Le Vol de L’Aigle do Monroe a 
Roosevelt, by Joseph Ribet, p. 38.) 

Dr. Rodriguez Laretta, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentine, memorlalizing the Mon- 
roe Doctrine referred to is as covering “as 
with a shield our hard-won independence.” 
(Principles of American Diplomacy, John Bas- 
sett Moore, p. 415.) 

B. The United States has never depended 
upon British naval power for support of the 
Monroe Doctrine: It is and has always been 
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an American policy, proclaimed and main- 
tained by America alone. 

Secretary of State Olney said in connection 
with the Venezuelan boundary case that 
“the United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposi- 
tions.” 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, United States Navy, in 
his authoritative work, The Interest of 
America in Sea Power, Present and Future, 
published in 1897, said: 

“The precise value of the Monroe Doctrine 
is understood very loosely by most Americans, 
but the effect of the familiar phrase has 
been to develop a national sensitiveness, 
which is a more frequent cause of war than 
material interests; and over disputes caused 
by such feelings there will preside none of 
the calming influence due to the moral au- 
thority of international law, with its recog- 
nized principles, for the points in dispute will 
be of policy, of interest, not of conceded 
right. Already France and Great Britain sre 
giving to ports held by them a degree of arti- 
ficial strength uncalled for by their present 
importance. They look to the near future. 
Among the islands and on the mainland 
there are many positions of great importance, 
held now by weak or unstable states. Is the 
United States willing to see them sold to a 
powerful rival? But what right will she in- 
voke against the transfer? She can allege 
but one—that of her reasonable policy sup- 
ported by her might. * * * Great Brit- 
ain is undoubtedly the most formidable of 
our possible enemies, both by her great navy 
and by the strong positions she holds near 
our coasts. * * * Both nations doubt- 
less, and properly, seek their own advantage.” 
(Mahan, pp. 21, 27.) > 

“In the Caribbean, the sensitive resent- 
ment by our people of any supposed fresh 
encroachment by another state of the Euro- 
pean family has been manifested too plainly 
and too recently to admit of dispute. Such 
an attitude of itself demands of us to be 
ready to support it by organized force, ex- 
actly as the mutual jealousy of states within 
the European Continent imposes upon them 
the maintenance of their great armies.” (Ma- 
han, pp. 264-265.) 

In his opening address as President of the 
American Society of International Law, at 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1914, Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State and in his day re- 
garded as the leading American authority on 
international politics, said: 

“The statements [of President Mon- 
roe] * * * were intended to carry to 
Russia and incidentally to England the idea 
that the rights to territory in the New World 
must thenceforth rest upon the then exist- 
ing titles, and that the United States would 
dispute any attempt to future occupation.” 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, then Secretary of 
State and later Chief Justice, in an address 
before the American Bar Association, August 
30, 1923, said: 


“As the policy embodied in the Monroe 


Doctrine is distinctly the policy of the United 
States, the Government of the United 
States reserves to itself its definition, inter- 
pretation, and application. * * * As 
President Wilson observed, ‘the Monroe Doc- 
trine was produced by the United States on 
her own authority. It has always been main- 
tained upon her own responsibility.” 

President Wilson has at different times 
thus expressed the American view of the 
Monroe Doctrine and our reliance upon 
American defense of it. In an address at the 
Manhattan Club in New York, November 4, 
1915, he said: 

“It has been the American policy time 
out of mind to look to the Navy as the first 
and chief line of defense. The Navy of the 
United States is already a very great and 
efficient force. Not rapidly, but slowly, with 
careful attention, our naval force has been 
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developed until the Navy of the United States 
stands recognized as one of the most efficient 
and notable of the modern time.“ 

In an address before the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress, January 6, 1916, 
President Wilson said: 

“The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. It 
has always been maintained, and always will 
be maintained, upon her own responsibility.” 

During his western tour in the interest of 
national preparedness President Wilson, at 
Topeka, Kans., on February 2, 1916, said: 

We have made ourselves the guarantors of 
the rights of national sovereignty and of 
popular sovereignty on this side of the water 
in both the continents of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. * + America knows that the 
only thing that sustains the Monroe Doctrine 
and all the inferences that flow from it, is her 
own moral and physical force. The Monroe 
Doctrine is not a part of international law. 
The Monroe Doctrine has never been for- 
mally accepted by any international agree- 
ment. The Monroe Doctrine merely rests 
upon the statement that if certain things 
happen, she will do certain things. So, noth- 
ing sustains the honor of the United States 
in respect of these long-cherished and long- 
admired promises except her own moral 
physical force.” 

The next day, February 3, 1916, at St. Louis, 
President Wilson said: 

“America has incomparably the most ade- 
quate navy in the world.” 

Under circumstances in which they were 
speaking of interest in America first and with- 
out attempting to formulate an argument 
for participation in foreign wars, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
in testimony before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, on January 8, 1940, said: 

“At the time of the Washington treaties 
of 1922, the United States Navy, including 
vessels then in process of building, was much 
superior to any other navy. * * The 
United States intends to maintain a navy 
capable of defending its territories and its 
vital interests wherever they may be. 
The Naval Establishment provided (act of 
May 17, 1938, and other legislation appeared) 
reasonably adequate. This establishment 
was designed solely to defend ourselves 
against any single major power and was 
based upon such information as you have 
available.” 

In speaking of the self-reliance of the 
Americas to defend themselves without con- 
sideration of any foreign influence or assist- 
ance, President Franklin D. Roosevelt said 
to the Inter-American Conference, meeting 
at Buenos Aires in December 1936: 

“In our determination to live at peace 
among ourselves, we in the Americas make 
it at the same time clear that we stand 
shoulder to shoulder in our final determina- 
tion that others who, driven by war madness 
or land hunger might seek to commit acts 
of aggression against us, will find a hemi- 
sphere wholly prepared to consult together 
for our mutual safety and our mutual good.” 

In confirmaticn of the above confidence in 
our ability to stand upon our own defenses, 
President Roosevelt, in a message to the 
Congress on May 16, 1940, said: 

“The Navy is stronger today than at any 
period in our Nation’s history. Today also a 
large program of new construction is well 
under way. Ship for ship, ours are equal 
to or better than the vessels of any foreign 
power.” 

America is not dependent upon Great Brit- 
ain as her first line pf defense. America 
stands and has always stood in the strong 
position of splendid isolation, as remote as 
she chose to be from the eternal conflicting 
imperialisms of Europe and Asta. America 
is safe as long as she considers America first 
and heeds the venerable founders of our 
Nation, 
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THE INVASION ARGUMENT 


With the consideration of this bill to repeal 
the provisions of the neutrality law which 
forbid American ships to enter combat zones 
and which forbid the arming of American 
ships, the Senate of the United States faces 

the question of direct, inevitable partici- 
pation in the European war. How have 
we come to this pass, in the face of the un- 
questioned opposition of 80 percent of the 
American people to such involvement in the 
war? What asserted dangers have carried 
such weight with this great body that we 
even dare consider becoming a belligerent? 
it is my purpose today to discuss three con- 
tentions, none of them, in my judgment, 
sound, which have persuaded many Mem- 
bers of the Senate that we must fight. 

As I have observed events, it has seemed 
to me that the war party has rung the most 
effective changes upon three different argu- 
ments, which I designate briefly as “the in- 
vasion argument,” “the raw materials argu- 
ment,” and “the first line of defense argu- 
ment.” The invasion argument has been 
used to frighten the American people into 
believing that they must fight because we 
otherwise face a danger of invasion, either of 
our own shores or of Latin America, by the 
Axis hordes. The raw materials argument 
has been used to frighten those who knew 
enough of the military and naval factors in- 
volved to realize that we faced no danger of 
invasion. Those who resisted both these 
arguments were then sold an idea involving 
high military and naval strategy; they were 
told that we must fight because Britain and 
the British Navy are our first line of defense, 
and that without the British Navy we can- 
not—mind you, the most powerful nation in 
the world, surrounded by trackless oceans 
on both sides—cannot protect itself and the 
Western Hemisphere. Let us look at those 
arguments in the light of cold, hard facts, 
not emotional chimeras. Let us see if there 
exists, either in military or economic fect, 
or in historical fact, the slightest foundation 
for any of these contentions. 

The invasion argument was successful to 
a large degree, when the lend-lease bill was 
sold to the country, in frightening and biudg- 
eoning into acquiescence a people already 
horrified by the excesses and the chicanery 
of the European war and of power politics 
and deeply desirous of remaining aloof, trust- 
ing in their own strength to repel any in- 
yader. But that trust and that desire were, 
for some time, violated by the statements of 
men in high office, who knew better, but 
whose propaganda was swallowed by a people 
who trusted in their public servants. Now, 
that invasion bogey has been dispelled and 
routed by the irrefutable testimony of the 
men who know. Fortunately. I need spend 
little time upon the invasion bogey. I need 
merely point to the testimony of the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the United States Navy 
and the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army. Their testimony merely corroborates 
and proves beyond doubt the proofs which 
have been advanced by so many experts in 
past months. 

To those who have sought to argue that we 
faced direct invasion of the United States if 
Britain should fall, despite the fact that we 
have the largest and most powerful navy in 
the world, I point to the testimony of Ad- 
miral Stark on this bill: 

“Senator Surpsreap. The invasion of the 
United States has been put far in the back- 
ground from where it was before that was 
demonstrated at Crete and Narvik? 

“Admiral Srank. Yes; but I think it was 
pretty far in the background anyhow, because 
they have got to come a long distance by sea. 
It would take a perfectly enormous amount 
of tonnage, and they would have to knock the 
Navy out first, even before they got to the air. 
Senator Surpstreap. So there is not much 
to this talk that we hear about an invasion 
of the United States by Germany so long as 
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we have plenty of bombers and the men to 
man them? 

“Admiral Starx. And so long as we have a 
naval force. 

“Senator SHipsteap. But, after all, they 
would have to sink our Navy? 

“Admiral Starx. Granted your hypothesis 
that we have a powerful Navy and superiority 
i the air, I think no one can invade us.” 
(From before the Committee on For- 
eign, Relations, United States Senate, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess., on H. J. Res. 237, a joint res- 
olution to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939, and for other purposes, p. 41.) 

To those who admit the absence of danger 
of direct invasion of our shores, but who pro- 
fess fear of Nazi invasion of Latin America 
and the use of our southern neighbors as a 
base for attack upon us, I say read the testi- 
mony of General Marshall only 4 months ago, 
when he testified on the bill for extension of 
selective service: 

“The CHAIRMAN. General Marshall, do you 
consider the number of 1,418,000 men, to- 
gether with the additional 152,000 of the air 
force, sufficient in numbers to properly defend 
the Western Hemisphere? 

“General MarsHALL. With the addition of 
approximately 150,000, that I bave previously 
discussed and under the situation as it is 
today; yes, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. That would make this ap- 
proximately a total of 1,700,000 men? 

“General MARSHALL. Yes, sir; approximately 
1,700,000. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And you deem that num- 
ber sufficient to adequately defend under the 
present conditions? 

“General MARSHALL, Under present condi- 
tions. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Western Hemisphere? 

“General MARSHALL, Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. As we conceive Western 
Hemisphere defense? 

“General MARSHALL, As I conceive it; yes, 
sir.” (From hearings before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, United States Senate, T7th 
Cong., ist sess., on S. J. Res, 92 and S, J. Res. 
93, p. 36.) 


Tue Raw “{aTERIALs ARGUMENT 


The second argument advanced by some 
of the interventionists who favor butchering 
the Neutrality Act is that we must send our 
ships into belligerent territory in order to 
insure the delivery of needed supplies of cer- 
tain raw materials. Now, even if this argu- 
ment were true, which I intend to show is not 
the case, the fact remains that this argument 
has a more sinister aspect. This latter as- 
pect was pointed out this week in the news 
letter Uncensored, which was recently praised 
in an editorial in the Saturday Evening Post 
as doing some very good reporting. What 
really occupies these so-called realists is, and 
I quote Uncensored: 

“A plan to control the world by controlling 
the world’s raw material, particularly its 
mineral resources. Excluding the Soviet 
Union, such ntrol would be possible by an 
amalgamation of British, United States, and 
Dutc interests. The Dutch present no prob- 
lem, since the British are deeply involved 
in their holdings and they are dependent on 
United States and British military assistance. 
The United States is in a position to obtain 
§1-percent control of the gigantic cartel, with 
the British Empire as a minority stockholder. 
The United States would then be the ‘trustee 
of all nations.’ It would dispense raw mate- 
rials as it saw fit. The ‘good nations’ would 
be admitted into the club and would get all 
they needed. 

“The ‘bad nations’ would only get raw ma- 
terials for specific uses; when they became 
‘good’ nations they would be admitted to 
membership, too. The chief theoretician of 
this scheme is Prof. William Yandell Elliott, 
former chairman of Harvard University’s de- 
partment of government and now Office of 
Production Management’s deputy chief of 
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stock piles and shipping imports. Professor 
Elliott has the ear of the President and fills 
it with his ideas. Control of raw-material 
resources would be complemented by a plan 
to make similar use of ‘vitamin power’—con- 
trol of the world's food supplies. 

“The scheme would be implemented by an 


Anglo-American naval force whose activities 


would be based not on ‘freedom of the seas’ 
but on Anglo-American ‘sovereignty of the 
seas. Secretary Knox’s hope for Anglo- 
American policing of the seven seas for the 
next hundred years fits in well. The whole 
idea is already spoken of in Washington as 
the of an ‘oceanic empire.’ 

“The more idealistic planetarians might 
regard this idea simply as streamlined im- 
perialism. But its progenitors may not be 
as hard-boiled as they sound. The Oceanic 
Empire has a joker—namely, the earth. If 
all nations were islands subject to naval 
blockade the plan might have a degree of 
military validity. But there are few coun- 
tries which fit the plan. Suppose, skeptics 
point out, that ‘vitamin power’ or the raw- 
material pinch began to prove effective in 
some continental country—Italy, for in- 
stance. What would there be to prevent an- 
other continental country—Germany, for in- 
stance from marching in and taking over. 
Not sea power, anyway. The Oceanic Empire 
would require a huge standing army as well 
as a navy to be effectiv- on the Continents 
of Europe or Asia.” 

Thus, not only do these people want to 
control the world supply of raw materials 
through a Union Now arrangement, but they 
Want to use the United States Navy and a 
world police force composed largely of Amer- 
ican boys. What these people envision is a 
new world-wide imperialism, under the 
Sweet-sounding words of the “four freedoms.” 

But a world imperialism, based on our 
need of raw materials, is not necessary, It 
is a false cry, as I now intend to show. The 
claim has been made by that great scare- 
monger, Douglas Miller, who is now employed 
in Colonel Donovan’s propaganda office, that: 

THE CLAIM 

“If Hitler wins, we can expect * a 
growing shortage of certain critical materials, 
which up to now have been secured from 
the Old World. These shortages * * e 
might mean dangerous deficiencies in cer- 
tain areas of our defense program and in 
the supply of many goods commonly used 
in the United States.” (Douglas Miller, You 
Can’t Do Business With Hitler,” pp. 206-207.) 

He has been answered by Hanson W. Bald- 
win, graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy and noted military expert for the 
New York Times, who wrote in his recent 
book on the Western Hemisphere entitled 
“United We Stand,” that: 


THE ANSWER 


“Insofar as strategic raw materials, vital 
to the waging of war are concerned, our 
hemispheric self-sufficiency is, therefore, 
more than adequate to practically any de- 
mand.” (Hanson W. Baldwin, in United We 
Stand, p. 87.) 

Unfortunately, in these days of uncer- 
tainty, some Americans are prone to believe 
the repeated contentions of these alarmists. 
But examination of the facts refutes their 
claim. 

We need not go to war for rubber or tin; 
American boys need not fight and die in 
Dong Dang or Bangkok. The Western Hemi- 
sphere is self-sufficient in terms of raw-ma- 
terial resources. Not only that, but we can, 
With some slight intelligence, and at only a 
small fraction of the cost of total war, build 
up a Western here economy which 
will make the Western World impervious to 
the military or economic devices of any 
would-be dictator or world conqueror. 

I propose to discuss, first, the fact that we 
are not rellant upon any source outside this 
hemisphere for any vital material; sec- 
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ondly, the manner in which a Western 
Hemisphere program can be worked out, 
VITAL RAW MATERIALS—ONE BY ONE 
We are strong 

These resources are the iron, copper, alumi- 
num, coal, tin, rubber, nickel, manganese, oil, 
and cotton (to mention a few) without which 
modern industry, modern living standards— 
and modern war—would be impossible. Ac- 
tually, the United States is blessed as is no 
other nation in the sufficiency of its raw ma- 
terials and in its capacity to convert them 
into necessary, useful goods. (Fleming Mac- 
Liesh and Cushman Reynolds, Strategy of the 
Americas. p. 12) 

The United States normally produces two- 
fifths of the world's steel (and could produce 
far more), three-fifths of its oil, one-third 
of its coal, one-third of its copper, four-fifths 
of its sulphur, one-quarter of its lead, three- 
tenths of its zinc, and sizable portions of 
most of the rest of the basic raw materials. 
(Hanson W. Baldwin, United We Stand, p. 
311) 

Some students even think that by careful 
regimentation, and by the development of 
substitutes, the United States could be en- 
tirely, though uncomfortably, self-sufficient. 
But that is an extreme view. (MacLeish and 
Reynolds, ibid.) 


All here 


There are some basic materials which are 
not produced at all in the United States, or 
of which insufficient quantities are produced. 
In the past some of these materials have been 
imported from Asia, Africa, and Europe as 
well as from Canada and Latin America. 
With a few minor exceptions, all of them— 
with proper development—can be procured 
within the Western Hemisphere. (MacLiesh 
and Reynolds, ibid., p. 13; Baldwin, ibid., pp. 
85-87; Hubert Herring, Good Neighbors, pp. 
343-344.) 

Vital materials 


The Army and Navy Munitions Board lists 
as strategic 14 materials “for which strict 
conservation and contro] measures” are neces- 
sary because their sources are entirely or sub- 
stantially outside the continental limits of 
the United States. They are: Antimony 
chromium, coconut shell char, manganese, 
manila fiber, mercury, mica, nickel, quartz 
crystal, quinine, rubber, silk, tin, tungsten. 
(MacLiesh and Reynolds, ibid., pp. 14-37.) 

The Board also lists 15 materials as “criti- 
cal“ which are produced in somewhat more 
substantial quantities at home than the 
strategie“ materials or sre somewhat less 
important in themselves. They are: alumi- 
num. asbestos, cork, graphite, hides, iodine, 
kapok, opium, phenol, optical glass, platinum, 
tanning materials, toluol, vanadiam, wool. 
(MacLiesh and Reynolds, ibid., pp. 37-42.) 

Some control has been imposed over our 
supplies of these materials, and steps have 
been taken to build up reserve supplies 
(stockpiles). Further, study of the avail- 
able sources of these materials, one by one, 
shows the self-sufficiency of the Western 
Hemisphere. (The following information is 
from MacLiesh and Reynolds, ibid., pp. 14-42. 
See also, Baldwin, ibid.. pp. 308-314; Herring, 
ibid.. pp. 343-344.) 


Strategic 


Antimony, an important steel alloy: In- 
creased production in Mexico, Bolivia, and in 
the United States can negate our present rell- 
ance on China. . 

Chromium, another steel alloy, also re- 
quired in chemical industries: Increased pro- 
duction in Cuba, in Brazil, where reserves 
are hardly touched, in Canada, and on the 
United States Pacific coast, could negate 
reliance on Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, SoutLern Rhodesia, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Coconut shell char, used for gas mask 
filters and other chemical appliances: Coco- 
nuts from the coasts of tropical America 
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would serve as well as coconuts from the 
Far Eastern tropics for these and other pur- 
poses—and there are substitutes. 

Manganese (ferrograde), indispensable in 
the purification of steel: Cuba and Brazil (if 
her reserves were developed) could supplant 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Africa’s Gold Coast, and India; and increased 
domestic production, already under way, will 
be a further help. 

Manila fiber, for marine cordage: It can 
be grown all over Central America as easily 
as in the Philippines, an: there are substi- 
tutes and a stockpile. 

Mercury, essential in the detonators of 
artillery shells, in many precision instru- 
ments, and in the chemical industries: Ex- 
panded domestic production, plus increased, 
production in Mexico and Bolivia make up 
for the loss of Spanish and Italian sources. 

Mica, essential to radio, automotive, and 
aviation industries for insulation: Strategic 
mica can be produced in the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and Brazil—though more 
expensively than in India and Madagascar— 
and there are laboratory substitutes, 

Nickel, essential to armor plate: Eighty-five 
to ninety percent of the world’s supply comes 
from Canada. 

Quartz crystal, one type of which is essen- 
tial to certain radio equipment: The strategic 
type comes from Brazil. 

Quinine, tor malaria: It can be grown in 
Peru and Brazil as easily as in the Nether- 
lands Indies; there is a large stock pile, and 
there are two laboratory substitutes. 


Strategic, too 


Rubber, most dramatic of United States 
raw material deficiencies, is of thousandfold 


` indispensability: Domestic consumption has 


already been ordered cut about 25 percent by 
the Office of Production Management (New 
York Times, June 20, 1941), but large stocks 
on hand, plus a growing synthetic industry, 
will prevent any real emergency, whatever 
happens in the Netherlands Indies and British 
Malaya. Moreover, as a long-range solution 
to the rubber problem, there is the slowly 
expanding production of Brazil, Central 
America, and Haiti. 

- Silk, for ladies’ stockings and lingerie, for 
the powder bags for larger artillery shells, 
and for parachutes, comes from Japan: Fur- 
ther production for civilian consumption has 
been stopped by the Office of Production Man- 
agement (New York Times, July 27, 1941), 
but there are stocks on hand, and nylon, 
rayon, and other substitutes are available. 
Eventually raw silk may be produced in 
Brazil. (Herring, ibid.) 

Tin, only a little less dramatic than rubber, 
for tin cans, solders, and bearings: the Gov- 
ernment stockpile, now slightly more than a 
year’s requirements (Baltimore Sun, July 30, 
1941), the new smelter in construction at 
Texas City to smelt 18,000 tons of Bolivian 
tin a year, the use of glass and other sub- 
stitutes (New York Times, July 10, 1941)— 
these can offset the much publicized reliance 
on the Netherlands Indies and British 
Malaya. 

Tungsten, another steel alloy: A stockpile, 
increased domestic production, and the new 
8-year contract to buy Bolivia’s entire out- 
put (New York Times, May 22, 1941) relieve 
worry about what would happen if the Burma 
Road were blocked by the Japanese and the 
Chinese supply cut off; moreover, molybde- 
num, on which the United States has a world 
monopoly, cen be used instead. 


Critical 


Aluminum means airplanes and pots and 
pans. The present shortage is due to a lack 
of manufacturing capacity and to bad plan- 
ning; there is enough readily extractable ore 
in the United States and in the Guianas in 
South America to make the planes, the pots, 
the pans. 

Asbestos, for insulation against heat; it 
comes from Canada. 
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Cork probably cannot be produced in this 
hemisphere, but substitutes can be, and 
there is a stockpile. 

Graphite, for foundry facings, crucibles, 
electrodes, lead pencils; it could be pro- 
cured in Mexico and Canada instead of Cey- 
lon, Madagascar, and Korea. 

Hides: Necessary imports are procurable 
from Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Canada, and elsewhere in this hemisphere 
where cattle are raised. 

Iodine: Chile is the principal source. 

Kapok, from a tree in the East Indies and 
Malaya, is used to stuff life preservers and 
furniture; it could be grown all over tropical 
America, and there are substitutes. 

Opium: There is a stockpile. 

Optical glass, for range finders, cameras, 
and microscopes; United States industry can 
produce it. 

Phenol, for plastics, is made from coal tar. 

Platinum, for the electrical industry: Co- 
lombia, Canada, and Alaska could produce 
more than we need. 

Tanning materials, to make leather: They 
come from various parts of South America, 
notably Argentina. 

Toluol, for TNT, is made from soft coal or 
petroleum. 

Vanadium, another steel alloy; the United 
States produces half what it uses; the rest 
comes from Peru. 

Wool, for uniforms and civilian clothes: In 
a pinch, expanded domestic production and 
increased imports from Argentina and Uru- 
guay, could offset reliance on Australia and 
New Zealand, and there is a stockpile. 

Progress Report 

To list the Western Hemisphere sources of 
the “strategic” and “critical” materials is not 
to say that hemisphere self-sufficiency is an 
accomplished fact. 

In Washington there has been a serious 
lack of raw material planning for the de- 
fense program (not to mention peacetime 
production) . 

The tangled aluminum situation is only 
the most conspicuous example. (Uncensored, 
July 19, 1941.) 

Not until this summer did the Office of 
Production Management adopt measures to 
preclude dangerous shortages of tin and rub- 
ber by restricting consumption. (Uncen- 
sored, July 19, 1941; New York Times, June 
20, 1941.) Hemisphere sources are only being 
scratched. 

For instance, the difficulty of bucking the 
British-controlled international tin cartel in 
Bolivia (MacLiesh and Reynolds, ibid., pp. 28- 
29) has prevented the building of a smelter 
in this country capable of turning out more 
than 20 percent of United States needs, de- 
spite the fact that Bolivia coudl produce sev- 
eral times that amount. 

However, the Defense Supplies Corporation 
and the Metals Reserve Company (subsid- 
iaries of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration) have bought since last November and 
up to August 1941 250,000 tons of Latin- 
American copper (mostly from Chile), 300,000 
tons of Chilean nitrates, and 18,000 tons of 
Brazilian manganese (of which production 
could be expanded enormously). 

Huge purchases of wool and hides have 
already been made from Argentina and Uru- 
guay. 

The Metals Reserve Company has con- 
tracted to buy Bolivia’s entire output of 
tungsten for 3 years, and tungsten flows in 
from Peru, Mexico, and Argentina, Extra 
zinc and lead have been bought in Latin 
America, 

The United States recently concluded an 
agreement with Brazil under which the 
United States will for 2 years purchase Bra- 
zil's entire export surplus of rubber, titanium, 
nickel, iron, zirconium, bauxite (aluminum 
ore), industrial diamonds, mica crystals, 
beryllium, chromite, and manganese. -The 
United States expects to buy Mexico's entire 
production of mercury and to import pig 
lead from Mexico, Peru, and Canada, 
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(Pan-American News, July 3, 1941; Uncen- 
sored, July 19, 1941.) But the flow of imports 
is being impeded because ships have been di- 
verted to the British. (Washington Times- 
Herald, July 7, 1941; see also House hearings 
on H. J. Res. 77, 77th Cong., p. 9.) 

Despite the slow progress in importing the 
vast current raw material production of Latin 
America and in assisting in the development 
of those resources toward full production, it 
is evident that the United States has little to 
fear wih regard to its requirements in basic 
raw material wealth, even in the remote 
event that Hitler not only gains a military 
decision but also succeeds in organizing the 
European economy. 


A HEMISPHERE PROGRAM 


What is needed is the development of the 
necessary economic basis which must precede 
and undergird any adequate program of 
hemisphere defense. 

The situation today is critical for many of 
the Latin-American nations, But that is not 
because. of Nazi trade maneuvers, for Ger- 
many has been virtually eliminated from the 
Latin American market by the war. It is 
because the war and the British blockade 
have wiped out most of the continental Euro- 
pean market upon which much of Latin 
American trade depends. Wharves are piled 
high with surpluses, and the inhabitants of 
the countries whose major exports go to 
Europe are feeling the pinch of a depression 
whose customary vigor has been fortified by 
the war. 

But these are economic facts, not military. 
Economic ills must be cured by economic 
remedies. You cannot fight an economic fact 
with a battleship. There are several difficul- 
ties in the way of working out a genuine 
Western Hemisphere economy, of achieving 
hemispheric self-sufficiency. There are prob- 
Jems of payment, of shipping, of competition 
between some products of the United States 
and of Latin America. 

No one can justly say that these problems 
are insoluble. It is a counsel of despair 
which says that we must obsequiously give 
our all to Britain because we fear that we 
cannot solve our own problems, because we 
must rely on others to remove a problem we 
dare not face. The American people reject 
that counsel of despair. These problems are 
hemisphere problems capable of being solved 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

They pose before us a pioneering task, a 
task to be performed in the American way, & 
task calling for great energy and clear think- 
ing. But the reward will be immeasurably 
great. A united effort, undertaken because it 
will mean more trade, higher living standards 
and strengthened defense for our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors and ourselves, will enable us 
to work out a true hemisphere economy freed 
from reliance upon the shifting winds of the 
Old World, a hemisphere pattern geared to the 
needs of 1941. 

In this effort our Latin American neigh- 
bors will gladly join, for, as administration 
spokesmen have repeatedly assured us, the 
people of Latin America are united with us 
in their whole-hearted opposition to totali- 
tarianism. But we must be prepared to work 
With them in a joint venture. To quote Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox (writing before his 
appointment in the Atlantic Monthly for July 
1939), “We must quit patronizing them. It 
goes down as badly with them as British 
patronizing does with us.” 

The war has brought America a God-given 
opportunity. Practically the whole of Europe 
is now closed to Latin America as a market 
as well as a source of supplies. For the dura- 
tion of the war, Germany and the European 
nations she controls, are cut off from the 
Western Hemisphere. “Latin America is one 
of the large trading regions left in the world 
where outside nations may still invest and 


carry on commerce more or less on an equal 
— (Pan America, by Carleton Beals, p. 
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Great Britain, since she controls the seas, 
can continue trading. But because Britain 
is preoccupied with production for war, she 
may be unable to supply the Latin American 
demand for many commodities. The United 
States is in a position to fulfill such demands. 
We are in a position to strengthen the 
economic dependence of the Latin American 
nations on us, both as a market and as a 
source of supplies. We have the opportunity, 
now while Europe is preoccupied with events 
east of the Atlantic, to establish a stake in 
Latin America that will be permanent and 
fruitful. 

One of the best reasons for cultivating 
economic relations with Latin American na- 
tions is to make sure that, in the event the 
worst happens and Britain goes down, we will 
have in this hemisphere a well-established 
and working interdependence between the 
nations north and south. If our Western 
Hemisphere economy is so arranged that 
peoples can sell their products, can have a 
reasonable standard of living, a Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe will not have much to offer in 
the way of inducement to capture the Latin 
American market. 


A PROGRAM FOR A HEMISPHERE ECONOMY 


What positive program must we follow in 
the Western Hemisphere to avoid European 
dominance? The problem has many aspects, 
but the two basic requirements are that we 
solve the surplus problem and that we find 
some way of raising living standards, 


THE ECONOMICS OF HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 
All-American front—Arms not enough 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace has de- 
clared that, “The American Republics can 
minimize the possibility of ultimate military 
attack if they unify their economic power.” 
(Economic Union for the America’s, Uni- 
N of Chicago Round Table, June 30, 

940. 

The theory of military defense for the 
Western Hemisphere has already been en- 
dorsed by 86 percent of the people. (Gallup 
poll, Washington Post, May 14, 1941.) But 
it is axiomatic that nations tend to throw 
their military weight on the side of those 
countries with which their economic inter- 
ests are identified. Therefore, a hemisphere 
economic plan must evolve by which the 
United States satisfies, to a far greater de- 
gree than heretofore, the trade needs of 
Latin America. Otherwise, the nations to 
the south will be forced into the hands of 
European and Asiatic dictators. 

Now, with European trade cut off by the 
war, the opportunity has come to weld to- 
gether, once and for all, the economies of 
North and South America. Such a program 
will not be achieved without sacrifice on our 
part, but the long-term dividends will far 
outweigh the immediate cost. 

I wish to discuss (1) problems arising out 
of Latin-American trade with the United 
States, and with Europe; (2) present ob- 
stacles in the way of increased inter-Ameri- 
can trade; (3) proposed plans for an inte- 
grated Western Hemisphere economy; and, 
(4) steps already taken for inter-American 
cooperation. 

World Market 


Latin America as a whole operates on a 
semi-colonial economy. (Fortune, December, 
1937.) That is, its raw materials are pro- 
duced—liargely by foreign capital—shipped to 
industrial Europe or the United States, 
processed into manufactured articles, and 
finally sold back into the world market. Ob- 
viously then, Latin American nations are in 
general dependent, for their foreign exchange, 
upon the world prices of raw materials. 
(The Foreign Trade of Latin America, United 
States Tariff Commission, Part 1, pp. 44, 45.) 
When the world price for Latin American 
raw material exports is low, our neighbors to 
the south have less money with which to buy 
the exports of the United States and other 
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exporting nations, and also lack exchange to 
apply on their foreign debts. 


Latin America Must Sell 


It is essential that total exports from Latin 
America exceed total imports into that area 
if (1) she is to be able to pay for her im- 
ports, (2) pay interest on her already large 
debts to foreign governments and foreign 
banks, (3) pay for shipping services which 
are now almost entirely in the hands of non- 
Latin American nations. Other than exports, 
there are three main ways by which Latin 
America has been assisted in meeting her 
outside obligations: (1) Money spent by 
travelers in Latin America; (2) disbursements 
in Latin America by foreign-owned concerns; 
(3) shipment of gold and silver to the United 
States. (Ibid., p. 98.) 

Trade with Europe and United States 

In the past Latin America, as a whole, has 
had a greater trade with continental Europe, 
as a whole, than with the United States. 
(Ibid., p. 39.) There are two obvious reasons 
for such a situation. In the first place Latin 
America is one of the great food baskets for 
Europe, whereas the United States is rela- 
tively self-sufficient in foodstuffs. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 15, 1941.) In the 
second place, the prices of raw materials 
which Latin America sells have tended to 
fall faster than the prices of our manufac- 
tured goods. (Fortune, September 1940.) 
The inevitable result was that Latin America 
became more and more short of foreign ex- 
change. Nevertheless, in all but 2 of the 10 
years from 1929 to 1939, the value of the 
goods the United States bought from Latin 
America has been greater than the value of 
the goods Latin America bought from us. 
(Foreign Trade of Latin America, p. 98.) 
Moreover, the United States has been the 
largest single buyer of Latin American mate- 
rials and the largest single seller to Latin 
America. (Ibid., p. 40.) In 1938, for in- 
stance, the United States took 30 percent of 
Latin American exports; United Kingdom 
took 17 percent; and Germany, despite her 
much publicized trade drive, took only 11 
percent. (Ibid., p. 39.) In the same year 
the United States supplied Latin America 
with 34 percent of her imports; United King- 
dom supplied 12 percent; and Germany only 
16 percent. (Ibid., p. 40.) 

Shortsighted United States 

There are two less obvious causes tending 
to hurt United States trade with Latin Amer- 
ica. The first reason is our slipshod buying 
methods. For instance, before the present 
European War it was almost impossible to 
buy American dollars in Uruguay. Our trade 
was stymied. This situation came about be- 
cause One year we would buy up the entire 
output of wool. The next year, if wool was 
a fourth of a cent cheaper in Australia, we 
would buy practically done from Uruguay. 
Consequently Uruguay preferred to make 5- 
year barter deals with Germany and Italy 
because of the guaranty of definite long-term 
production. This was the only way to avoid 
periodic anarchy in one of Uruguay’s major 
industries. Mexico and Argentina have made 
similar protests about our hit-or-miss trade 
policies. (Carleton Beals, Pan America, p. 
305.) 

The second factor holding back United 
States trade with Latin America results par- 
tially trom the above-mentioned trade poli- 
cies, In the past the Axis nations either con- 
cluded barter agreements whereby the amount 
of products traded had equal value, thereby 
leaving no financial residue, or if a specific 
barter trade resulted in an Axis nation owing 
some monetary balance to a Latin American 
country, the monetary balance was paid in 
“aski” money—that is, money which could be 
used only in the purchase of other goods from 
th- same Axis nation. Thus despite the in- 
crease in South American trade with Axis 
nations during the depression, no more dollar 
exchange was available with which to pur- 
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chase goods from the United States. Like- 
wise, payments for imports from Latin Amer- 
ica by the British Empire are made in 
“blocked” sterling—that is, money which is 
only good for the purchase of products made 
in countries belonging to the sterling bloc, 
consisting mainly of the territories making 
up the British Empire. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 15, 1941.) 

To the extent that Latin American coun- 
tries sell their goods to countries using 
“blocked” currencies (in effect, bilateral trade 
agreements), the opportunity for other na- 
tions to increase their sales in the markets 
of Latin America will be materially reduced. 
(Foreign Trade of Latin America, p. 103.) 


Priorities in the way 


Moreover, of late we have placed obstacles 
in our own path. These grew out of the con- 
fusion within the present administration in 
Washington as to where the aid-to-Britain 
program ends and where our own hemisphere 
defense program begins. The nature of the 
impediments can be described in one word— 
“priorities.” Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson and former Office of Production Man- 
agement Priorities Director Edward R. Stetti- 
nius, Jr., have objected to shipping steel, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, etc., to Latin America, 
contending that these products were sorely 
needed right here at home. (Newsweek, 
July 21, 1941.) 

Among other duties, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs Nelson Rockefeller’s com- 
mittee within the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement is directed to “formulate, recom- 
mend, and execute programs in the commer- 
cial and economic fields which, by the elec- 
tive use of governmental and private facili- 
ties, will further the commercial well-being 
of the Western Hemisphere.” (Executive 
order, July 30, 1941.) Nevertheless, he has 
flatly stated: “The front line (of the defense 
program) is the aid-to-England program. 
The second line of defense is the hemisphere 
program.” (Hearings before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 77th Cong., on the 
second deficiency appropriation bill for 1941, 
p. 688.) 

Ships needed 


Such an attitude does not augur well for 
the solution of the most pressing of all the 
immediate problems, namely, the bottleneck 
in ships because of our lease-lend program, 
which provides for the release to Britain of 
2,000,000 tons of United States shipping. 
(How the tanker part of this ship-transfer 
scheme has created an ofl shortage in the 
United States was described in Did You Know, 
No. 18.) In addition, the Navy requisitioned 
15 new freighters from the Moore-McCormack 
Lines pan-American run. This was the 
greatest number of ships demanded from 
any foreign-run line. It is not at all sur- 
prising that the resulting ship shortage facing 
Brazil and Uruguay has created the prospect 
of coal rationing in those countries, despite 
the fact that there is plenty of bituminous 
coal waiting at Virginia ports. Moreover, this 
summer shipments at Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo were 3 months in arrears; and 
although Brazilian manganese is needed in 
our own defense program, the manganese was 
piling up on Brazilian docks. Unless some 
new and stern authority is put behind the 
Latin American drive, inter-American eco- 
nomic relations seem due for still further dis- 
ruption. Yor the United States giant ship- 
building effort will further tighten up pri- 
orities on the steel and machinery desired 
by the Latins. (Newsweek, July 21, 1941.) 

Home trade needed 

Due largely to the nature of their prod- 
ucts, the inadequate intracontinental trans- 
portation facilities, and to the early estab- 
lished overseas connections, the trade be- 
tween Latin American nations themselves 
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has heretofore been relatively small. In the 
aggregate, the 20 nations of Latin America 
had furnished the markets for less than 10 
percent of each other’s exports. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 15, 1941.) An- 
other factor operating here is that only a 
small aristocratic fringe of the population 
ever sees cash income as high as $1,000 a 
year, while over 50 percent of Latin Ameri- 
can families probably live on less than $100 
cash income a year. (Duncan Aikman, Sur- 
vey Graphic, March 1941.) 


Seven trading nations 


The import and export trade of Latin 
America is largely concentrated in 7 of the 
20 nations. These countries are: Argentina, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba, Chile, and 
Colombia. In fact, these countries accounted 
for 85 percent of total Latin American ex- 
ports in both 1938 and 1939. The 10 countries 
south of Panama customarily account for 
over 75 percent of all Latin American im- 
ports. The United States customarily takes 
about one-third of all Latin American ex- 
ports and supplies approximately the same 
percentage of Latin American imports. (For- 
eign Trade of Latin America, pp. 31, 32, 36, 
37, 39, 40.) 


Trade bonds with United States 


A hasty statement to the effect that a 
unified Europe would automatically con- 
trol Latin America’s foreign trade simply 
ignores trade statistics. For instance, when 
regional trade figures are examined the im- 
portance of trade.with the United States, 
in relation to total trade (import and ex- 
port combined), is seen to average approxi- 
mately 50 percent in the Caribbean area. 
(Foreign Trade of Latin America, p. 46.) 
Significantly, these are the countries closest 
to the United States and they guard the 
vital defense areas of the Caribbean, the 
Guif of Mexico, and the Panama Canal. On 
a trade basis, it is clear that a Hitler Europe 
would have a hard time persuading these 
countries that their economic welfare did 
not rest on cooperation with the United 
States. Moreover, in vital Brazil, trade with 
the United States constitutes nearly 30 per- 
cent of the total; in west coast South Am- 
erlcan countries—Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru—nearly 25 percent; and in east 
coast countries—Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay—over 10 percent. (Foreign Trade 
of Latin America, pp. 46, 47.) This then is 
the over-all trade picture of Latin America. 

Argentine problems 

But Latin America is not a unit. Latin 
America is 20 countries, each with problems 
of its own. Space limits us to only a brief 
glance at the two largest countries—Argen- 
tina and Brazil. The difference between their 
economic problems demonstrates that Latin 
America is not a unit. A dramatic picture of 
a hemisphere economic stumbling block is 
given by Duncan Aikman. (Survey Graphic, 
March 1941.) He tells of a 4,000,000-ton corn 
surplus in Argentina which cannot be moved 
because Europe is blockaded—and which 
threatens 27,000 railroad workers with unem- 
ployment. He tells of a 400,000,000-bushel 
Argentine wheat surplus cut off from its 
normal European market. At the same time 
the United States itself has unsalable export 
surpluses of wheat (150,000,000 bushels) and 
corn. In Argentina, those who desire a work- 
ing hemisphere economy discover the knotti- 
est problem. For in 1938 Argentina sold 52 
exports to European powers 
percent to the United States. 
(Hubert Herring, Good Neighbors, p. 344.) 
Since the United States cannot furnish an 
outlet for these food surpluses, Argentina’s 
Overproduction constitutes a permanent prob- 
lem to be handled by those who would devise 
an economic plan for the hemisphere. 
Whether this food surplus must be sold only 
in Europe is another question which is con- 
sidered below. 
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Bonds with Brazil 


Brazil is on the other side of the trade 
statistics fence. In relation to total trade 
(import and export combined), trade with the 
United States makes up virtually 30 percent. 
(Foreign Trade of Latin America, p. 47.) In 
the past coffee has been the major Brazilian 
export to the United States. (Ibid., p. 54.) 
But Brazil is the principal present, and po- 
tential, source of strategic raw materials in 
Latin America. (Carleton Beals, Survey 
Graphic, March 1941.) As a supplier of these 
vital raw materials Brazil furnishes a large 
share of the key to military defense of the 
hemisphere. (MacLiesh and Reynolds, Strat- 
egy of the Americas, pp. 43, 44.) 


PROPOSED PLANS AND STEPS ALREADY TAKEN 
What to do 


Some proposed programs for the economic 
defense of the Western Hemisphere assume, 
in varying degrees, that a world revolution 
in trade methods is now gradually taking 
place. Huge continental trading groups buy- 
ing and selling the products of many nations 
through one agency are envisaged by some 
as the only method of assuring equality of 
treatment to small nations which, by them- 
selves, are in a relatively disadvantageous 
bargaining position. Such is the view of Dr. 
Carlos Davila, former provisional President of 
Chile and former Chilean Ambassador to the 
United States. He declares that continental 
monopoly of foreign trade is the only method 
of saving hemisphere markets for the United 
States. (How Should We Meet Totalitarian 
Aggression in the Americas? Town Meeting of 
the Air, November 25, 1940.) 


World trade problems 


Even before the present European war the 
so-called free flow of multilateral trade had 
been interrupted by (1) bilateral trade agree- 
ments; (2) outright barter agreements with 
Axis nations; (3) absence of the gold stand- 
ard, and of any one accepted world monetary 
standard, with the result that gold could not 
be used to settle international trade balances; 
(4) uneasy state of world affairs resulting in 
an upset of international credits. (Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., New Directions in the New World, 


p. 39.) 
Buy the surpluses? 

Duncan Aikman suggests two plans, of 
which the first would be a highly expensive, 
but relatively simple, emergency program 
utilizing the cartel system. This system calls 
on the United States to buy up stocks of 
everything which the Germans could pos- 
sibly demand in Latin America, at prices, in 
cash or barter, better than the Germans 
could pay. (Usually proponents of this sys- 
tem state that the cash which the United 
States would pay Latin America would be 
good only for the purchase of United States, 
or at least Western Hemisphere, products.) 
Aikman contends that we could sell the 
stocks to Europe at our own terms, or give 
them away to distressed populations in the 
Western Hemisphere, or sink them in the 
ocean. (Survey Graphic, March 1941.) Es- 
tablishment of a hemispheric surplus com- 
modities corporation is reported to be under 
consideration by agricultural officials. (Wash- 
ington Star, August 17, 1941.) But Carleton 
Beals, who, according to Time magazine. is 
“now the best informed living writer on 
Latin America,” opposes both the cartel plan 
and such modifications of it as have been 
suggested, “The problems are too complex, 
the nature of the countries and their govern- 
ments too divergent. * * A general 
goal and plan are possible, but the details 
should be fluid and dependent upon circum- 
stances.” (Pan America, p. 428.) 

New tactics needed 

However, Beals agrees that we can no longer 
permit the illusion of a pacific world of free 
intercourse (as postulated by the Hull recip- 
rocal trade treaties) to block the establish- 
ment of our true security. (Ibid., p. 495.) 
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Neither can we continue to make irresponsi- 
ble loans to other countries with which they 
buy our own goods (and those of our poten- 
tial enemies). (Ibid., p. 495.) 


Build up Latin America? 


Beals suggests the following economic pro- 
gram for the hemisphere (ibid., pp. 506, 507, 
508, 513, 514): 

1. An economic plan based on mutual 
benefit. 

2. Promotion of production of strategic 
materials as near to the United States as 
po- ible. These raw-product industries must 
be controlled by (and eventually owned by) 
the country in which they are located, or by 
native capital. Investments by our Gov- 
ernment or by our private capital should be 
for a limited period, with guaranties of 
eventual transferral. (In 1939, Davila out- 
lined such a long-range solution to the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee. His plan called for the 
setting up of corporations with mixed 
United States and Latin American capital, 
whose main function would be to develop in 
Latin American countries new fields of min- 
eral, agricultural, and industrial production 
which would not compete with the produc- 
tion of the United States. (How Should We 
Meet Totalitarian Aggression in the Ameri- 
cas? p. 9.) 

3. Loans to be made only for specific in- 
dustries (not unearmarked sums to govern- 
ments). These industries should usually be 
complementary to, not competitive with, our 
own. (Aikman believes that a sound hem- 
isphere defense industry development pro- 
gram would, by increasing the purchasing 
power of Latin Americans, also help tc re- 
lieve the food surplus problems. (Survey 
Graphic, March 1941.) 

4. Utilization of new trade methods, such 
as guaranteed trade quotas and prices, or- 
ganized purchasing power, tariff reductions, 
and rebates, preferential tariffs, long-term 
agreements and contracts, even buying sub- 
sidies. 

5. The setting aside of a percentage of 
tariff receipts from Latin American products 
to provide funds for preliminary scientific 
research, technical supervision, sanitation, 
the further development of rubber planta- 
tions, etc. 


A mutual-benefit plan 


Such a program would raise the living 
standards of the Latin American people so 
that they would gradually emancipate them- 
selves from dictatorships; a larger market 
would be created for American goods; a 
greater interchange of commodities would 
take place between the Latin American 
countries, thus lessening the degree of their 
pre-war economic dependence on Europe and 
the Orient. Thus, we would have secured for 
ourselves the strategic materials which we 
are now forced to buy at exorbitant prices 
from the British and Dutch Empires. At the 
same time we would strengthen our economic 
bonds with our southern neighbors and min- 
imize any totalitarian economic threat. 
However, the Argentine beef and wheat sur- 
pluses, and the Brazilian cotton surpluses, 
should, Beals feels, be allowed to reach their 
natural outlets in Europe and in the Orient. 
Under the plan discussed above, these pur- 
chases would not be sufficient to wean Latin 
American nations away from the democratic 
bloc. 

Free trade? 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, urges businessmen to concentrate less 
on maintaining a favorable balance of trade, 
and realize anew that other nations can 
buy from us only if we buy from them. (As 
pointed out earlier, this postulate is increas- 
ingly true in the present era of bilateral and 
. totalitarian trade agreements.) Berle, main- 
taining firmly his faith that the day of free 
commerce will return, states the obvious 
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when he says that we must back this faith 
by evolving a mechanism for temporary ex- 
change credits. In the case of countries 
where there is no prospect of an immediate 
balance of trade, Berle would have the United 
States extend long-term credits until those 
nations become financially stronger. Indeed, 
he would prefer that the powers of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank be expanded so that the 
individual American exporter is financed by 
the bank, allowing the ultimate risk of pay- 
ment to fall on the national resources. 
(Adolf A. Berle, Jr., New Directions in the 
New World, pp. 39-43.) 


What's been done? Loans 


That popular person known as the man 
on the street, and high Government officials 
in both North and South America, talk con- 
stantly of hemisphere defense. What has 
actually been done on the economic front? 
(Except where otherwise noted, the following 
information is taken from Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, September 6, 1941.) Inasmuch as 
money is the oil which makes the economic 
gears mesh, it is important to examine the 
work of the Export-Import Bank. Since the 
beginning of the European war this Govern- 
ment agency has loaned over $255,000,000 in 
the Western Hemisphere, all but $25,000,000 
of which has gone to Latin America. The 
Bank has authorized loans to all the south- 
ern countries except Bolivia, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Mexico. Latin 
American countries receiving loans in excess 
of $20,000,000 are, in order of size of loan: 
Brazil, Argentina, Cuba,.Chile, and Colombia. 
Loans have been made for the improvement 
of highways and railroads; for the purchase 
of United States agricultural and industrial 
machinery, and for the creation of public 
utilities. A loan has been made for the 
large-scale production of commercial rubber 
in Haiti. The latter program means a rise in 
the living standards of our southern friends 
and consequently a greater ability to buy 
ever-increasing amounts of the exports of 
the United States. Moreover, it is an indus- 
try which will produce products which we 
formerly had to buy from sources outside 
the hemisphere, Finally, increased prosperity 
in Latin America assures the repayment of 
‘the loans extended by our Government. Both 
the Export-Import Bank and the Treasury 
have made loans for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the shaky currencies of some Latin Amer- 
ican nations. The fly in the gravy of the 
Export-Import loans is that the Latin- 
American nations have so far been able to 
spend only $92,000,000. -The correct name 
for the fly is priorities. Because United 
States industry is glutted with lease-lend 
orders for Britain, China, and Russia, as well 
as for our own defense effort, Latin Ameri- 
can orders have more or less fallen by the 
wayside. Some attempt is now being made 
by the Department of Commerce to place 
Latin American orders with some of the 
small business houses in the United States. 
It remains to be seen how far the lease-lend 
program will be allowed to stab in the back 
our attempt at building a hemisphere econ- 
omy. (Newsweek, September 22, 1941.) It has 
been charged that too many of the Export- 
Import loans have teen made primarily with 
an eye to increasing the exportation of United 
States heavy goods to Latin America, and 
too few loans made for the development of 
products complementing United States econ- 
omy. (Foreign Policy Reports, June 15, 1941.) 

What’s been done?—Trade 


The shipping shortage has been helped 
somewhat by an agreement utilizing for 
inter-American trade some 80 Axis-con- 
trolled ships hitherto immobilized in Latin 
American harbors. A quota system has been 
adopted by the coffee-producing nations in 
order to maintain a stable price structure. 
Similar arrangements are in the offing among 
the cacao and wheat-producing countries. 
Exports to the United States have been 
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greatly increased mainly because of the raw 
material buying program which is part of our 
rearmament effort. In the first 6 months of 
1941 United States imports from Latin 
America had a greater value than the im- 
ports for the full year of 1938. Although in 
1940, United States imports from Latin 
America were up $170,000,000 over 1938, the 
increase was almost wholly accounted for by 
imports of gold. (Washington Star, Septem- 
ber 16, 1941.) Such imports contribute little 
to a sound economic program for the Hemi- 
sphere. On the plus side of the raw-material 
ledger is the fact that Brazil has already 
banned the export of defense materials to all 
countries except the United States. (Wash- 
ington Post, June 19, 1941.) Somewhat simi- 
lar arrangements have either been concluded 
or are in the discussion stage with several 
other Latin American nations. (New York 
Times, September 19, 1941.) Inter-American 
trade has been completely withdrawn from 
the hands of pro-Axis traders by President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation of a blacklist. 


What’s been done? Ru materials 


The Department of Agriculture has under- 
taken exploratory surveys in Latin America 
looking toward the greater development of 
tropical agriculture. This is particularly sig- 
nificant because products grown in this area 
would be almost wholly complementary to the 
agricultural products of the United States. 
Moreover, there is tremendous room for ex- 
pansion in this field because more than two- 
thirds of Latin America lies within the Tropi- 
cal Zone. (M. W. Williams, The People and 
Politics of Latin America, p. 2.) The Inter- 
American Development Commission, with 
national councils in each of the South Amer- 
ican countries, is making continuous studies 
aimed at developing Latin American indus- 
trialization in those fields for which the 
United States is now forced to look to other 
continents. Thus we see that while halting 
steps have been taken in the right direction, 
to date the surface has hardly been scratched. 


AFTER THE WAR 


The suggestions made so far have dealt 
with actions that could be taken now with- 
out reliance upon either German or a British 
victory. What of the future? Regardless of 
who wins the war, we may be certain that 
purchasing power in European countries will 
be greatly reduced as a result of impoverish- 
ment resulting from the war. It will be some 
time after the war ends before those coun- 
tries which represent the principal potential 
outlets for our products can once more take 
up production of the goods they must have 
to exchange for our products. It is also cer- 
tain that many restrictive controls, begun in 
the early thirties and continued with increas- 
ing intensity up to the outbreak of the war, 
will goon. Government will continue to ex- 
ercise direct control over foreign trade. 


IF BRITAIN WINS 


Another certain thing is that even if Brit- 
ain wins a military victory she will suffer de- 
feat on other fronts, which will make it 
necessary for us to reexamine our entire rela- 
tionship—amilitary, economic, and political 
to the British Empire. Britain will no longer 
have a stranglehold on much of the world’s 
resources; her historic policy of controlling 
the balance of power on the Continent, and 
thus preventing the unification of Europe, is 
now out of date; her policy of insisting that 
unsound economic units be preserved for 
political reasons must now yield to the pres- 
sure of events; her dominance of the seaways 
can no longer be continued without challenge. 

If Britain wins, we can expect a real scram- 
ble for markets in Latin America on her part. 
Her normal industries, which to a large ex- 
tent have been diverted to production of war 
goods, will need to be adjusted once more to 


- peacetime production. She will be impover- 


ished to an incredible degree, because it is 
generally conceded that Britain can win only 
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after a long war. And we need not delude 
ourselves into expecting that Britain will 
respect what we might consider our prior 
rights in Latin America just because we came 
to her aid in the generous manner authorized 
in the terms of the lease-lend bill. 

If Germany wins, there can be no doubt 
that Germany would be a formidable eco- 
nomic rival, She will try to reorganize Eu- 
rope into a single economic unit and may 
eventually succeed. Individually, the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere might be 
hard put to it to compete with a new Ger- 
many. But if they act together for their 
common economic defense as they are now 
preparing to do for their political and military 
defense, there can be no doubt that they can 
maintain and strengthen their economic and 
political independence. This contention is 
based on the fact that we now have a breath- 
ing spell—with England occupied in Europe 
with Germany completely out of the trade 
picture in this hemisphere—in which to put 
down our stakes and establish the sound 
basis for a real Western Hemisphere economy. 
We must make the best use we can of this 
period at our disposal. We cannot assume 
-that the Latin American governments will 
cooperate with the United States in seeking 
for ways to avoid reliance on whatever market 
Germany offers after the war for sentimental 
reasons. In the period from now until the 
end of the war, we must act so as to make 
it good business and good statesmanship for 
the Latin American nations to continue to 
cooperate with us. 


iF GERMANY WINS 

To those obsessed with the hysterical fear 
that Germany may win the war in a short 
time and may immediately launch an irre- 
sistible trade drive in Latin America, it need 
merely be said that they ignore the facts. 
Even in peacetime, when Germany was free 
to push her trade devices, she made no 
serious inroads upon American trade. Such 
gains as she made were largely at the expense 
of Great Britain. Those gains, in addition, 
were made because Germany offered a market 
for surplus products. Even in a very short 
time, the proposed hemispheric program can 
be put under way, and results will quickly 
be forthcoming. Increased production and 
trade can soon stimulate consumption, so 
that troublesome surpluses can be assimi- 
lated. Strongly in our favor is the fact that 
at the end of the long war that will have 
been fought, Germany will be so spent eco- 
nomically, so occupied with policing the 
whole of conquered Europe, so concerned 
with preserving her dominance against any 
possible Russian ambitions, that she will be 
in no position to undertake a bold new 
adventure in the Western Hemisphere. 

If the next step in world alinements is a 
group of economic blocs, a self-sufficient bloc 
can be formed in the Western Hemisphere 
which will possess greater resources and will 
offer the opportunity for a higher standard of 
living than any other competitive group. 

If, in the years immediately ahead we 
move forward on the basis of a constructive 
program which takes into account the wel- 
fare of all the American nations, the Ameri- 
can republics will be entirely able to resist 
any kind of economic invasion a Nazi-domi- 

ated Europe can attempt. No economic 

rom Europe could break down our 
united front. 

“If our trade is to reach a higher level on 
the basis of a healthy exchange of goods, new 
methods, patient experimentation, and a 
long-range policy will be necessary. It will 
also be necessary to abandon many cherished 
American practices and to concentrate our 
buying now not on unneeded products but 
on vitally needed materials, and to promote 
greater reciprocity, not so much of trade as 
of actual production. This is all part of the 
larger question whether we can help build a 
real community of nations in the Western 
Hemisphere, 
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“At present the incentive to create such a 
community, based on fair play, is strong. 
Strife in Asia and Europe is creating special 
relationships among the 21 American repub- 
lics. Bonds severed with Europe now mean 
new, if temporary, strong ties among the 
American peoples. They are again being 
forced into closer economic, political, and 
cultural alinements. 

“The problem today is whether the United 
States can avoid old mistakes and whether, 
in conjunction with our Latin American 
neighbors, we can construct an economic, 
political, and moral system—a new western 
front that will stand the shocks of war and 
the fierce competition that will follow the 
war; a system that will be of mutual advan- 
tage to all the nations concerned and strong 
enough to hold its own with the great trad- 
ing empires elsewhere.” (Pan America, by 
Carleton Beals, p. 407.) 

To those who are skeptical of the feasibility 
of such a program it need only be said that 
we have little choice. To choose the other 
course, the course toward war, is to commit 
suicide. Even should we win a clear-cut mili- 
tary victory, there will be nothing but chaos 
and destruction. The hope for a peaceful and 
prosperous America would yield to the harsh 
but inescapable reality of large-scale unem- 
ployment, cut-throat competition for trade, 
and recurring depressions. We should under- 
stand that well, who lost the temporary pros- 
perity of the years 1914-17 in a prolonged 
postwar crisis. 


SOLVING OUR OWN PROBLEMS, TOO 


The program I have outlined for the West- 
ern Hemisphere cannot but be beneficial to 
us. Moreover: ; 

“We must not let the news of war obscure 
the fact that the United States is still bur- 
dened with a large volume of unemployment, 
and that we cannot attain the full stature 
of economic strength until we have the full 
utilization of our human resources. We have 
in this country surplus funds which are seek- 
ing outlets for investment, and it seems that 
the utilization of some of these funds for 
investments in Latin America would be as 
beneficial to this country as they promise to 
be there. As has been noted above, experience 
indicates that when we can increase our 
national income to the point of full employ- 
ment, our trade opportunities will also ex- 
pand, and no insurmountable transfer prob- 
lems should arise.” (War and Our Latin 
American Trade Policy, 1939, p. 233.) 

In closing, let me read you a moving pas- 
sage from the article by Pare Lorenz which 
appeared in the February 1941 issue of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine: 

“We are in need of a new generation of 
pioneers, a generation to settle and hold the 
New World. We have many things to learn 
from our neighbors—patience, a high sense of 
honor, an ancient knowledge of form, and 
color and architecture, an abstract intel- 
lectual curiosity. 

“We have many things to bring them—a 
mechanical and gadget genius, a restless, im- 
patient knack of.organization, medical and 
scientific knowledge. 

“We can do it only in the way we shoved 
railroads through unoccupied deserts and 
over glacier peaks, the way we laid out city 
limits in the empty sagebrush country, the 
way men and women of the Oregon Trail 
took their wagons apart, rafted rapids, low- 
ered themselves down canyons with ropes, 
and kept going until they hit the Pacific. 

“We can do it if we throw our resource re- 
ports and our income reports and our esti- 
mates of our own power out the window, and 
live up to our real potential of men and 
machines and materials, without worrying 
about the economy and theory of the sick 
and decayed Old World. 

“We can do it only if we keep alive the 
legends and the faiths of the men who made 
us great, if we take into the Americas a belief 
that if a poor dirt farmer’s son became the 
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greatest leader in our history, it is our obli- 
gation to see that the son of any citizen of 
the Americas, whether Indian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or mestizo, shall have an equal op- 
portunity to become a leader of his people.” 


ExHIBIT 2 
PROPAGANDA 
SUCKERS FOR SLOGANS 


Philosophers and politicians have agreed 
throughout the ages that the mind of man 
in the mass is a curious instrument, and in 
no way more curious than in its unbelievable 
susceptibility to the magic of words, to the 
siren song of slogans, and propaganda. But 
we all recall the old proverb that “a burnt 
child dreads the fire.” If there is one fact 
which the entire American people have recog- 
nized for the past 20 years, it is the fact 
that we, the people of America, were sorely 
burnt in the fire of the World War. All 
too late, we recognized that the power of 
words, the magic of propaganda, had sold 
us in 1917 the idea that the World War 
blood bath was a war of righteousness and 
light against the forces of evil. Throughout 
this broad land men and women vowed that 
never again would we become suckers for 
slogans, that never again would we squander 
American blood and wealth in the eternally 
recurring squabbles of Europe. 

The people of America, the great mass of 
toilers by hand and brain, learned that 
lesson well, so well that 80 percent of them 
have uniformly and persistently opposed 
American participation as a belligerent in 
this European war, although all wish and 
hope for the victory of Britain. That wish 
and that hope arise out of deep antipathy 
to the despicable doctrine of nazi-ism. It 
does not arise out of any belief of the people 
that this European war is our war, or any 
feeling that the war is a black-and-white 
struggle of the forces of good the 
forces of evil. The pecple who fought and 
bled and paid in the World War were too 
well burned to fall for old slogans under 
streamlined new captions. 

But the war party in this land has ap- 
parently fallen once more for the siren songs 
of British propaganda. The war party is 
small in numbers but its members are stra- 
tegically placed in our Government and in 
our agencies for the transmission of ideas. 
They can do and have already done a dam- 
age to the faith of our people and to our 
structure of constitutional government far 
out of proportion to their strength. The 
existence and composition of this war party 
demonstrates the fact that the British propa- 
ganda agencies themselves use a “fifth 
column” technique very much like the “fifth 
column” technique of the Nazis. Like the 
Nazi technique, the British technique has 
been to win over a small number of promi- 
nent individuals, strategically placed in our 
governmental and propaganda structure. 

In this there is a striking similarity, as I 
shall point out, to the British propaganda 
techniques during the World War. Yet 
there is this difference from the World War. 
Because of the very effective educational 
work for the past 20 years of the numerous 
organizations comprising what one observer 
has called the British network, the ground 
was laid for the siren songs this time. But, 
in contrast with the situation as it existed 
in the early years of the World War, now 
the administration itself has encouraged and 
fostered the mythology of the good war, as I 
shall point out. 

We all recall how strongly propagandists 
sought to persuade the American people that 
we must fight because otherwise we would be 
invaded, or Latin America would furnish a 
base for invasion activities directed against 
us. That argument, as I and others have 
shown, lacked any basis in the face of the 
testimony of experts. Then a shift was made 
to the claim that our foreign trade would be 
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crippled and our way of life would collapse 
before a Nazi Europe. That claim, too, was 
ridiculed out of existence by the genuine 
economists. So, in desperation, the propa- 
gandists shifted once more—this time to the 
familiar, but oh so appealing, slogan of the 
holy crusade. There are those among us, and 
many of them are in high places, who cherish 
within their bosoms messianic ideas, and 
who believe that our way of life must be 
forced upon the rest of the world, willing or 
not. There are others so overwhelmed with 
admiration for the noblesse oblige spirit 
which they think is exemplified by the British 
ruling class and the British Empire, that they 
can visualize no catastrophe half so terrible 
as impairment of the power and influence of 
the empire. These variegated minds were 
“duck soup” for the holy crusade theory. 

But how shall we explain the forces which 
have caused so many Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, experienced men, 
versed in the ways of nations and rulers, to 
change their minds, so that now they urge 
our entry into the war, or are willing to sup- 
port measures whose necessary result will be 
to cause that entry? 


SIREN SONG OF PROPAGANDA 


“This is our war.” 

“This is a struggle between two worlds, 
between the free way of life and the slave 
way of life.” 

“We cannot survive unless we fight now.” 

“Our front-line trenches lie in London.” 

“The British Navy is our first line of de- 
fense.” P 

“Great Britain is fighting for our way of 
life.” 

“If Britain falls, the United States falls.” 

These are the words and phrases that have 
been pounded, ceaselessly pounded, into the 
ears of the American people. 

The very walls of this Chamber have re- 
sounded with these same words and phrases 
vehemently expounded by those Senators who 
have demanded the passage of the lend- 
lease bill, and of all the steps toward war 
which have followed that bill. 

When I cite statements made by Members 
of this body, and seek to understand or ex- 
plain those statements, let it be clear that I 
cast no refiection upon any Member of this 
body, nor do I impugn the motives which 
have led him to change his mind. I cite 
those statements merely as typical examples, 
to be analyzed in the light of the facts as we 
know them. 

“We will fight,” shouted Senator AUSTIN. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1057.) 

And again the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont cried out: “No sneers can shake my 
belief that the United States of America is in 
imminent peril of invasion if Britain falls.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1041.) 

On what does the Senator base that be- 
lief? How has he come by that belief? What 
have been the forces playing upon his mind 
that have created that belief within him? 

Senator Hm, asserts that all will be well 
“as long as Britain survives and the British 
Navy continues to hold the gateways of the 
Atlantic.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1166.) 

Throwing fear into the hearts of the unin- 
formed, Senator Murray charges, “If Hitler 
wins, he will dominate the international 
trade and commerce of the world.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1351.) 

Closing a long speech, Senator Lucas drew 
a long, drawn-out gruesome picture of all the 
things that are going to happen to us “if 
Great Britain falls.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 1615.) 

On what do these Senators base all these 
heart-rending predictions about what will 
happen to us as a result of events taking 
place thousands of miles away from us, 
events with which they have had no personal 
contact? What have been the forces playing 
upon the minds of these Senators that causes 
them to resort to a technique comparable, 
and similar to that used by Senators on this 
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fioor during those tragic days immediately 
prior to our participation in the former 
World War? 

Senator Bamry confessed here 6 months 
ago that in October 1939 he admitted on this 
floor that this war “is not our war”; then he 
added, “I have utterly changed my mind 
about this situation. »I am advo- 
cating intervention. * * * I am hoping 
that intervention may not mean war, but I 
am ready if intervention does mean war.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1162.) 

What has changed Senator Bartey’s mind? 
What forces have been playing upon the 
Senator’s mind to make him change from this 
“is not our war” to an advocacy of inter- 
vention even if it does mean war? What ideas 
are molding the mental processes of those 
Senators who are advocating the passage of 
this repeal of the combat zones, even to the 
point of war? 

Senator CONNALLY has taken a thread out 
of this carefully woven pattern or design 
when he proclaims from the floor here, Nazi- 
ism and fascism have leagued their might 
to enforce with fire and the sword their wills 
upon the existing world.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 1152.) 

And let us not overlook the senior Senator 
from Florida who, if Hitler should die, would 
have nothing left to talk about. He would 
be deprived of his favorite subject of con- 
versation, Let us not overlock Senator PEP- 
PER, who, just a few months ago, admitted 
that at the beginning of this war he felt 
“rather indulgent,” and was not particularly 
perturbed about the more or less usual Euro- 
pean practices (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
1057) of trying to kill each other off; but now, 
just listen to how he feels now: “America 
will not let England fall“ * If the 
action now p. will not save England, 
we will save it anyway.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, p. 1058.) 

In other words, if this bill does not save 
England, he is going to see that she is saved 
anyway. Well, just how does he propose to 
do it? If the Senator from Florida can’t 
save England by the passage of this bill, does 
he propose to throw a vast American army 
into Europe, or into the Orient, to save Brit- 
ain’s far-eastern commercial and financial 
stake in the opium trade and other activi- 
ties? Does he propose to throw an American 
army over into Africa in the hope that it can 
roll up into Europe through the back door, 
and thus preserve England's domination of 
the European Continent? 

Senator Pepper says that we are going to 
save England anyway. Well, how else does 
he expect to do it? 

And what has brought Senator PEPPER into 
this belligerent frame of mind? He admitted 
that he was not concerned about this war 
when it broke out. Then, with language 
that was lurid and dramatic, he tried to 
scare us with a grand array of hobgoblins, 
to force the passage of the lend-lease bill, 
and to give the comforting assurance to the 
American people that “if the action now pro- 
posed will not save England, we will save it, 
anyway.” z 

That sounds like war in any man’s lan- 
guage. 

What has changed Senator PEPPER from 
an attitude of indifference to an insistence 
upon war, if necessary, to gain his end? 

Can it be that there are subtle propaganda 
forces at work in this country to lead us into 
the war on behalf of Britain? Can it be that 
Senators have been victimized by propaganda, 
as they were in 1917? Are these forces at 
work now, as they were in the olden days? 

As a power in influencing the lives of men 
and women, and thus determining the course 
of pees propaganda is a force to conjure 
wi 


Why do we think as we do? Why do we 
behave as we do? How do you know what's 
right and wrong? Where did you get the 
idea? Most of our ideas come from someone 
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else. Not many of us see things for our- 
selves. We are born blind and come to see 
things that others have seen first and have 
pointed out to us. 

We speak of our ideas, but they are mostly 
things that somebody has pointed out to us— 
maybe honestly, maybe dishonestly. 

Then, when we combine some of these 
ideas with some cherished prejudices and 
dress them up in words we have learned from 
someone else, the result of this mixture we 
proudly parade as our opinion, and someone 
has well described an opinion as a gen- 
eralization that has been arrived at from 
an incomplete investigation prematurely 
stopped. 

But opinion rolls on and on. Momentous 
decisions involving life and death of indi- 
viduals and nations are made on no more 
than that type of opinion. Opinion as made 
comes to us in waves or like an infection. 
If we go into this war, “it will be because 
we have caught the war fever,” John Foster 
Dulles declared in an address before the New 
York meeting of the National Economic Club 
and published in their consensus of May 1939. 

Mr. Dulles, as you know, is the senior mem- 
ber of a great American law firm, was coun- 
sel to the American Peace Commission at 
Versailles, a member of the Reparations Com- 
mission, and author of War, Peace and 
Change. 

Continuing his address, Mr. Dulles said: 
“If our policy were based upon a genuine 
understanding of the causes of the present 
crisis and was intelligently designed to 
achieve a world order whereby recurrent 
crises might hereafter be avoided,” demand 
for action might be justified. 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “this prerequi- 
site to affirmative action seems * * * to 
be nonexistent. * * * I do not find in 
our public opinion, official or private, any 
comprehension of the true nature of the 
problem. Our reactions seem to me to be 
impulsive and emotional, wholly lacking 
either that intellectual content or that ideal- 
ism which alone would justify the risks which 
would be involved. The goal of our policy 
seems to be to regain the power to make over 
again the same mistakes.” 

In other words, we are preparing to make 
over again the mistakes we made almost 25 
years ago. What is it that has conditioned 
our thinking this time so that we are think- 
ing the same mistakes that we thought in 
1917? 

But if you think these are harsh words 
regarding the policy which has flowered in 
the lend-lease law and all its offshoots, I 
want to call your attention to what Mr. H, G. 
Wells said in his book, The Fate of Homo 
Sapiens, published in London in 1939. 

Speaking of Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, Wells 
doubts “if these two fine, active minds have 
ever inquired how it is they know what they 
know and think as they do. * They 
have the disposition of all politicians the 
world over to deal only with made opinion. 
They have never inquired how it is that 
opinion is made.” 

Can it be that what President Roosevelt is 
handing out is only hand-made opinion that 
has been handed to him? Can it be that 
Whitehall speaks to the White House and the 
White House passes it on to us? 

In 1914 American public opinion was not 
disturbed over the goings-on in Europe; but 
in 1917 that public opinion was thirsting for 
blood. What were the forces that brought 
about that radical change in attitude? 

Only a few years ago our ringing slogan 
was, “Never again.” Today there is a clamor 
from certain groups for foreign intervention, 
if not a belief that “war is inevitable.” What 
a rapid change of opinion it has been— 
planned and put across unknown and unseen. 
What have been these invisible forces which 
have wrought such a radical change in our 
thought and behavior of today from what it 
was only 3 years ago? 
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“The universities, bless them, are in uni- 
form or silent,” wrote H. G. Wells in 1939. 
And so they were in 1917. What were the 
forces that changed their thought and be- 
havior? 

Is there any similarity in the forces which 
have been undermining and redirecting our 
thinking and behavior recently and almost 
25 years ago? 

Indeed there is. The parallel is striking 
and deadly. 

That force was and is the hand-out of 
made opinion—the clever and subtle spread 
of propaganda. That is the force that has 
made people think as they think and behuve 
as they behave about participation in this 
foreign war as it made them think and behave 
about participation in the former foreign war. 

“Oh, there hasn't been any propaganda this 
time” is a comment heard not infrequently, 
but that is a result of good propaganda. 
Propaganda is not recognized as such until 
it is dead. If it is, it isn't good propaganda. 
While propaganda is playing upon us, it’s in- 
formation, news. It causes indignation, hor- 
ror, feelings of moral] responsibility, or what- 
ever may be desired. It isn’t until after the 
effect has been produced, until after the event 
for which it is planned is over, that we usually 
come to recognize what has caused us to act 
as we did. 

While education is supposed to supply in- 
formation in its pure form, propaganda sur- 
reptitiously selects information, digests it, 
and serves it up to accomplish its specified 
purpose, which is to lead to some action 
which may be going to war or having a new 
cereal for breakfast. 

“Until the war of 1914-18 came to degrade 
all international standards, it was still con- 
sidered unfitting and unwise for a statesman 
to make public pronouncements to his own 
people which public opinion in other coun- 
tries would know to be totally untrue,” 
writes Harold Nicolson in his Diplomacy. 
(Thornton Butterworth, 1939.) ‘The war 
abolished all such delicacies of conscience. 
Even the British (who are a truthful race) 
gradually acquired a taste for propaganda, 
and proved that they also could tell deliber- 
ate lies. By the last years of the 
war it had become a highly organized system 
and certainly provided a formidable weapon 
of popular excitation.” 

Today the one lie most successfully put 
forth by the British propagandists has been 
that there is no British propaganda in Amer- 
ica, that there is no need of it, and that it 
would be useless because the Americans have 
learned their lesson and are propaganda- 
proof. 

What marvelous propaganda that is. 

In his scholarly study Propaganda for War, 
Prof. H. C. Peterson, of the University of 
Oklahoma, brings out that— 

“The British campaign to induce the 
United States to come to their assistance 
affected every phase of American life; it was 
propaganda in its broadest meaning. News, 
money, and political pressure each played its 
part, and the battle itself was fought not 
only in London, New York, and Washington, 
D. C., but also in American classrooms and 
pulpits, factories, and offices. It was a cam- 
paign to create a pro-British attitude of 
mind among Americans; to get American 
sympathies and interests so deeply involved 
in the European war that it would be im- 
possible for this country to remain neutral.” 

How well they succeeded in that program 
you well know. How well they are succeed- 
ing today in a repetition of that program, it 
is not difficult to see. Later, to aid in the 
enlightenment of those who do not seem to 
be able to see, I will cite some interesting 
illustrations of what I mean. 

Much thinking bout foreign affairs is gov- 
erned more by emotion than reason. Harness 
the emotions and humanity can be led like 
sheep. How this was worked out on the 
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prc ae is brought out by Professor Peter- 


sathe first problem confronting the direc- 
tors of any such campaign was that of win- 
ning the sympathy :f the general public. 
When Lord Northcliffe visited this country 
he remarked of Americans: ‘They dress alike, 
they talk alike, they think alike. What 
sheep.“ ” 

This estimate of the american people was 
the basis of the propaganda directed toward 
us to win us over to active support of the 
British cause in the last war. „And this 1917 
Northcliffe formula is not unlike that pro- 
duced by Capt. Sidney Rogerson, the British 
officer, who in his book Propaganda in the 
Next War, produced the 1938 formula as seen 
in these words: 

“In the next war, as in the last, the result 
will probably depend tpon the way in which 
the United States, the great neutral, acts, and 
her attitude will reflect the reaction of her 
public to propaganda properly applied * * ~, 
They are more susceptible than most people to 
mass suggestion—they have been brought 

on it.” 

This British estimate cf us should make us 
bow our heads in shame. We would like to 
deny it vehemently. But the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. They worked on us 
on the sheep basis in 1916 and 1917—and their 
idea worked. It worked so well that we worked 
up such an emotional lather tha? we could 
hardly wait to get over into the European 
slaughterhouse. 

Today Captain Rogerson’s formula based 
on our susceptibility to ass suggestion seems 
to be taking hold. Nothing more than the 
outbursts of Senators advocating this lend- 
lease bill and the belligerent foreign policy it 
represents would seem to indicate that the 
ana formula was producing the desired 


eet to come back to Professor Peterson. 
He continues: 

“Insofar as Americans were sheep they had 
to be reached through their emotions. Al- 
though every public thinks with its hopes, 
its fears, and its affections, the pre-war 
American public was especially sentimental, 
excessively turbulent in comparison with 
European, and, finally, was subject to waves 
of emotion, apathy, interest, and boredom. 
The work of the British dist was to 
harness these feelings and put them to work 
for the Allies.” 

Hillaire Belloc, in his book, The Cruise of 
the Nona, 1925, describes the technique: 

“The most comic part of the affair was the 
attitude toward America. We dared not in- 
sult America, for we were naturally as keen 
on getting American help as is a drowning 
man on catching a deck chair. In their 
ignorance, many people came to believe that 
it was the duty of the Americans to come over 
and help, and what was more astonishing still, 
it was represented to them as a matter of life 
and death, not to us, but to themselves. The 
Americans were told—heaven knows whether 
any of them believed it—that if the Germans, 
Austrians, Bulgarians, Turks, and others won 
in their push against the English, French, 
and Italians, that after the half-baked won 
against the baked, the next thing would be a 
sailing of the conquerors over the sea for the 
rude domination of Scranton, Pa. Fiddle- 
sticks. But people would really talk like that. 
They shook their fingers at the United States 
and said, ‘It will be your turn next.“ 

How great a task was accomplished from 
scratch in 1914 was explained by the French 
historian, Gabriel Hanotaux, in the words he 
quotes of Robert Bacon, then Ambassador to 
France and formerly a partner in the House 
ot Morgan, who said, In the United States 
there are at present perhaps 50,000 persons 
who feel that the Nation should immediately 
intervene in the war on your side. But there 
are over 100,000,000 Americans who do not so 
think. Our duty is to reverse these figures 
so that the 50,000 may become 100,000,000.” 
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The figures were reversed—that is ap- 
proximately reversed. We went into the war 
on a wave of idealism, filed with ever- 
increasing hatred against the barbarian Hun 
who had committed such frightful atroci- 
ties—which it was later proved he didn’t com- 
mit. We espoused the cause of France and 
England who were so intent upon putting 
down militarism, and we believed with Wilson 
that we were to make the world a better, more 
democratic place to live in. 

That is how well we were conditioned for 
the fray. That is how well and skillfully our 
thoughts were directed and our behavior con- 
trolled. Our thoughts were merely the prat- 
ing of official hand-outs; our actions, like 
those of puppets, controlled by invisible hands 
manipulating invisible strings. 

As Walter Millis brought out in his Road 
to War which he wrote only a few years ago 
and after which he was dragged back into the 
nest of those same forces which he had so 
thoroughly exposed and debunked, “the 
American view of Was normally and 
unavoidably colored very deeply by the Brit- 
ish attitude.” On August 5, 1914, the British 
cut the cables between Germany and the 
United States, and from that time on all news 
of foreign affairs was bottlenecked through 
London. 

We learned what London wanted us to learn. 
We thought and believed what London wanted 
us to think and believe. But London had 
fine support. Our American aristocracy— 
our elite—was distinctly Anglophile—just as 
it is today; many of them far more inter- 
ested in the welfare of England than in the 
welfare of America. Again, as Walter Millis 
stated in his famous and scholarly book, 
“those more cultivated elements which domi- 
nated our intellectual, political, and financial 
life still found in London their unacknowl- 
edged capitol.” 

Much of our economic aristocracy did most 
of its foreign business through London. The 
House of Morgan which for so long waved the 
financial baton in America was the fiscal 
agent here for the British Empire. The mag- 
azine Time for January 20, 1936, quotes a 
Morgan partner: “Like most of our contem- 
poraries and friends and neighbors, we wanted 
the Allies to win the war from the outset. 
We were pro-ally by inheritance, by instinct, 
by opinion.” 

And the House of Morgan has apparently 
not lost any of these inheritances, instincts, 
opinions, as well as desires and intentions. 
The New York Times for September 5, 1939, 
reports the arrival of Mr. J. P. Morgan on the 
Queen Mary. Mr. Morgan was asked to com- 


ment on reports that the British Government 


was considering appointing his firm as official 
agent here. 

“I can’t say one word. I know nothing 
about it,’ he replied, but after a moment’s 
thought he added, ‘It would be a natural 
thing, if they wanted an American agent, that 
they would call upon us to repeat our past 
performances.“ 

It would be very interesting to know, 
wouldn't it, just how far the House of Mor- 
gan is today repeating those now famous 
past performances. We note, not with sur- 
prise, however, that Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont 
is a member of the National Committee of 
Union Now which would unite this country 
with Great Britain, and that Thomas W. 
Lamont, himself a Morgan partner, was the 
dynamo behind all the belligerent and 
propaganda activities of the former William 
Allen White committee to underwrite the 
security of the British Empire at the cost of 
the American taxpayer. Past performances 
are rapidly growing into current performances 
which, as in the past, tend to war. 

To coordinate the various complex agencies 
for propaganda in the last war Lasswell 
tells us in his Propaganda Technique in the 
World War that “the British were finally con- 
strained to get up a committee of executives 
of approximately ministerial importance, 
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each of whom was charged with some such 
important branch of propaganda as enemy, 
home, allied, or neutral. * + * Securing 
a man of prestige to head each important 
service.” 

In his War Behind the War, Frank P. 
Chambers brings out that “the War Propa- 
ganda Bureau was created by the Foreign 
Office in 1914. Sir Edward Grey, the British 
Foreign Secretary, put Masterman of the 
Daily News at its head and gave him offices 
at Wellington House.” 

Keep that name “Wellington House” care- 
fully in mind because you will hear more 
about it and the part it played in condi- 
tioning the American mind for war in sup- 
port of Great Britain, i t 

By January 1917 Wellington House had 
become too small to on-all the work of 
the War Propaganda Bureau, and, under the 
dynamic leadership of the new Prime Min- 
ister, Lloyd George, there was a sweeping re- 
organization in the whole British organiza- 
tion for propaganda. 

Col. John Buchan, later known as Lord 
Tweedsmuir who became Governor General 
of Canada, was placed at the head of the 
whole department, the four subdivisions of 
which are described by James Duane Squires 
in his British Propaganda Organization, pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press in 
1935, 

These were, according to Squires: 

“1. Mr. Masterman's Wellington House, 
which was now to continue and specialize 
in its original function of producing and 
distributing for domestic and neutral con- 
sumption books and pamphlets on the war. 
2. A cinema department under the direction 
of Masterman’s old lieutenant, Mr. Mair. To 
this individual's duties was now added also 
the entertainment of foreign visitors. 3. The 
Political Intelligence Department, whose pri- 
mary function was the gathering of evidence 
on the state of public opinion the world over 
as it was manifested in the newspaper press. 
4. The news department which, as the per- 
haps sarcastic Mr. Jones described it, was 
‘the imaginative department, the fiction de- 
partment, the body which dresses up the 
facts for presentment to the public, a most 
important function, and one leaving scope 
for individual imagination.'” 

Wellington House, starting with 9 men in 
1917, had 54 and a mailing list of 260,000 
names. Sir Gilbert Parker was in charge for 
the United States, and prepared his American 
Press Résumé for the confidential use of the 
Cabinet. 

In 1918, almost a year after America had 
gone into the war, Sir Gilbert could afford to 
be more frank and explicit, and like the crim- 
inal going back to the scene of his crime, he 
had to tell us how he had conditioned us for 
our costly and disastrous European crusade. 

His own story was told in the March 1918 
issue of Harper’s Magazine. The name of the 
article was “The United States and the War.” 
The author was Sir Gilbert himself. I quote 
a few paragraphs: 

“Practically since the day war broke out 
between England and the Central Powers I 
became responsible for American publicity. 
I need hardly say that the scope of my de- 
partment was very extensive and its activities 
widely ranged. Among the activities was a 
weekly report of the British Cabinet on the 
state of American opinion, and constant 
touch with the permanent correspondents of 
American newspapers in England. I also fre- 
quently arranged for important public men 
in England to act for us by interviews in 
American newspapers: and among these dis- 
tinguished people were Mr. Lloyd George (the 
present Prime Minister), Viscount Grey, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, the Archbishop uf 
Canterbury, Sir Edward Carson, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Mr. Walter Runciman (the Lord Chan- 
cellor), Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord 
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Cromer, Will Crooks, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Gladstone, Lord Haldane, Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr, Selfridge, Mr. Zang- 
will, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and fully a hun- 
dred others. 

“Among other things we supplied 360 news- 
papers in the smaller States of the United 
States with an English newspaper which 
gives weekly reviews and comments on the 
affairs of the war. We established connec- 
tion with the man in the street through 
cinema pictures of the Army and Navy, and 
by letters in, reply to individual American 
critics, which were printed in the chief news- 
paper of the State in whic™ they lived, and 
were copied in newspapers of other and 
neighboring States. We advised and stimu- 
lated: many people to write articles, we uti- 
lized the friendly services and assistance of 
confidential friends; we had reports from im- 
portant Americans constantly, and estab- 
lished association by personal’ correspond- 
ence, with influential and eminent people 
of every profession in the United States, be- 
ginning with university. and college presi- 
dents, professors, and scientific men, and 
running through all the ranges of the pop- 
ulation. We asked our friends and cor- 
respondents to arrange for speeches, debates, 
and lectures by American citizens, but we 
did not encourage Britishers to go to America 


and preach the doctrine of entrance into the | 


war. Besides an immense private correspond- 
ence with individuals, we had our docu- 
ments and literature sent to great numbers 
of public libraries, Y. M. C. A. societies, uni- 
versities, colleges, historical societies, clubs, 
and newspapers. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the work 
was one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, 
but I was fortunate in having a wide ac- 
quaintance in the United States and in 
knowing that a great many people had read 
my books and were not prejudiced against 
me. * * * 

„Also, it should be remembered that the 
Society of Pilgrims, whose work of interna- 
tional unity cannot be overestimated, had 
played a part in promoting understanding 
between the two peoples, and the establish- 
ment ‘of the American Officers’ Club in Lord 
Leconfield’s house in London, with H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught, as president, has 
done, and is doing, immense good. It should 
also be remembered that it was the Pilgrims’ 
Society, under the fine chairmanship of Mr. 
Harry Brittain, which took charge of the 
Honorable James M. Beck when he visited 
England in 1916, and gave him so good a 
chance to do great work for the cause of 
unity between the two nations. I am glad 
and proud to think that I had something to 
do with these arrangements, which resulted 
in the Pilgrims taking Mr. Beck into their 
charge.” 

There are the words of the man who did the 
job. They don't need verification. But a bit 
of elaboration does create a bit more enlight- 
enment. Peterson has done that in his most 
scholarly study, Propaganda for War, which 
has become a recognized authority. In re- 
gard to the operation of Wellington House, 
Peterson says: 

“The traditional information agents, am- 
bassadors, and consuls, naturally sent in 
regular reports. In addition, the Morgan firm 
kept British officials informed as to condi- 
tions in the United States.” 

Through these various methods and tech- 
niques which I have already discussed and in 
regard to which I have quoted the most au- 
thoritative sources, Peterson brings out that 
the “task of British propagandists was to 
make an ordinary political-power struggle ap- 
pear to be a fight between the forces of good 
and evil,” 

Just as the British propaganda forces in the 
last war succeeded in selling us war between 
the alleged forces of good and evil, so are 
they using’ the same technique today. The 
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air is filled with colorful stories of all the 
moral issues for which Britain is fighting. 
It is another holy war. With all her might 
and main she is fighting against evil and sin. 
It is a repetition of the 1917 technique, to 
which I will refer later with some interesting 
exhibits, 

Let me come back to Peterson again: 

“The primary objective of a political propa- 
ganda campaign is to establish an attitude of 
mind, a climate of opinion. When such a 
campaign is successful, the point of view 
which it has created acts as a censor or inter- 
preter of news and turns those propagandized 
into propagandists. * * + i 

“Starting as early as August 1914, promi- 
nent men of America hastened to join a cause 
that was intellectually fashionable.” 

Didn’t it become the fashionable thing to 
join the William Allen White Committee and 
the Fight for Freedom Committee of today 
as it was fashionable to join the British 
propaganda groups in the last war? Isn't it 
becoming the elite and fashionable thing to 
join the elite in promoting this treasonable 
Union Now racket? Isn’t it among the so- 
called upper crust that most of the bun- 
dling for Britain is being bundled? The 
same forces are at work today as were at work 
a quarter of a century ago and toward the 
same end. 

Again quoting Peterson: “Industrialists 
and financiers one by one took up the cudgels 


for the belligerents, with whom they were 


doing so much profitable business. 
College professors and school teachers re- 
peated with a great show of wisdom the argu- 
ments which had originated in Wellington 
House or in la maison de la presse.” 

It was this Allied propaganda that won 
the war. It broke Germany behind the lines. 
It brought the United States in. The best 
men, the best brains, were put into the 
campaign to win our sympathies. There was 
no limit to what could be spent. There was 
nothing that was not distorted or lied about 
or misrepresented to bring us in. 

It was Wellington House that brought out 
the famous Bryce report on German atroc- 
ities. That it has been officially refuted 
from stem to stern is now a matter of offi- 
cial record, This Bryce report on German 
atrocities has been called by Peterson “one 
of the worst atrocities of the war.” 

The propaganda campaign affected every 
phase of American life, economic, social, po- 
litical, and spiritual. It was a success, It 
brought us in on a wave of emotional 
idealism. 

“Emotional appeal was made in every 
major section of British propaganda,” writes 
Peterson. “A most important phase of this 
technique was the practice of exploiting 
idealism. The British did all they could to 
identify British and American ideals and to 
picture German actions as attacks upon 
democracy—the symbol of American ideal- 
ism. The almost hysterical reaction in the 
United States to British propaganda demon- 
strates very clearly the effectiveness of such 
appeals.” 

Back of the power of Britain's emotional 
drive lies an interesting and significant story. 
In 1832 Britain mastered a new language of 
potent words. Liberalism, which had made 
its official advent in England in that year, 
soon became inextricably linked to the non- 
conformist conscience and grew into a variety 
of the Christian religion. Every political, 
social, and economic issue was translated 
into moral terms and cloaked in the language 
of righteousness. It worked wonders—and 
when a fiction works, the Englishman auto- 
matically declares it a fact. 

Thus, Britain could shoot civilization into 
her vast empire and hold that empire to- 
gether by the force of armies and battle- 
ships without greatly disturbing the world's 
moral equanimity. 
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This technique of taking God into partner- 
ship and claiming that the British Empire 
and the Kingdom of Heaven are synonymous 
terms is only a bit of holy hocus-pocus for 
the benefit of a naive and gullible public. 
And we have learned something of that 
British techrique. 

That is why in 1917 President Wilson could 
preach a holy crusade to save democracy and 
end war; and why in his 1939 message to 
Congress President Roosevelt could stir and 
rouse all our emotions with his charge that 
“the defense of religion, of democracy, and 
of good faith is all the same fight. To save 
one we must now make up our minds to 
save all.” 

That is why in 1917 Dr. Lang, then Arch- 
bishop of York and later the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, could come across the Atlantic 
ocean to expound to us the absurdity that 
the civilized world was “facing the greatest 
crisis in its history * * * the time has 
come when the people of the United States 
must save the situation.” 

That is why Chamberlain could refer to a 
Canadian contingent of troops that had ar- 
rived in London, and solemnly speak of “the 
moral greatness of a cause which has inspired 
such an intense conviction of its righteous- 
ness”; and why Lord Halifax in broadcasting 
to the Finns, could speak of being “strong in 
our consciousness of a righteous cause and 
our faith in a Just God.” 

Propaganda has come to use moral suasion; 
it changes opinion and belief through the 
supplying of suitable, selected information 
and through emotional appeals. All propa- 
ganda has a moral connotation fundamen- 
tally, and it is intended to exert moral force, 
appealing to feelings of right and wrong. 

One can’t get up much enthusiasm for 
war on a purely intellectual plane. To pro- 
mote a war you must whoop up the moral 
purpose. It was piled into us in 1917. We 
have been drugged on it today. 

You have to get folks filled with idealism. 
The enemy must be made the blackest kind 
of a villain so the folks back home won't 
think too much about the failures of diplo- 
mats and others directing toreign policies. 
To feel a proper moral responsibility to put 
down evil by the use of the bayonet and 
high explosives, one must be deeply stirred 
emotionally. 

All right. Let's turn again to the record of 
then and now. 

In 1915, Norman Angell was writing about 
the importance of the British Navy and 
British naval policy, supported by American 
action, in relation to that emotional theme of 
the future of civilization. England must 
have a free hand to do as she pleased on the 
high seas, because upon the action of the 
British Navy will depend the kind of lives 
that we shall live in the future. 

That was 25 years ago; and today the same 
high ideal is reechoed as something new, as 
something that makes the issue today not 
only highly moral but far more noble and 
moral than was the issue then. 

Along comes Dorothy Thompson, who has 
attained high position in that crowd de- 
termined to fight for international purity, 
and she naively announced in her column 
for October 18, 1939, that the French poilu 
and the simplest Englishman know “that 
this is not a war to maintain the status quo 
of Versaillles or British imperialism.” 

Oh, no, indeed; it is not a war for any such 
material and rational thing as that. If it 
was, she says, “they would not fight it.” 
Maybe that has something to do with why the 
French did quit. But Dorothy on— 
and note well what she said and how it dove- 
tails into the words of Norman Angell 25 
years ago. Concluded Dorothy: “He knows 
that this is the great European civil war, the 
object of which is to determine what sort of 
Europe he is going to live in.” 
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On September 25, 1914, Mr. Asquith held up 
the banner of a high and emotion-stirring 
ideal, when, speaking in Dublin, he referred 
to “the substitution for force, for the clash 
of competing ambitions, for groupings and 
alliances and a precarious equipoise, of a 
real European partnership, based on the 
recognition of equal rights and established 
and enforced by the common will.” 

But 25 years later—in November 1939— 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed his opinions 
about what had to be done about other 
people's force when he said that it was 
necessary to beat “that aggressive, bullying 
mentality which seems continually to domi- 
nate other peoples by force.” 

World War No. 1 was a holy war. The 
religious leaders of the country told us so. 
“It is neither a travesty nor exaggeration to 
call this war on the part of America a truly 
holy war,” said Henry Churchill King, then 
president of Oberlin College—so truly a 
holy war that Randolph H. McKim pro- 
claimed from his Washington pulpit: “It is 
God who has summoned us to this war. It 
is His war we are fighting. This 
conflict is indeed a crusade. The greatest in 
history—the holiest. It is in the profoundest 
and truest sense a holy war Tes, 
it is Christ, the King of Righteousness, who 
calls us to grapple in deadly strife with this 
unholy and blasphemous power.” 

Terrible words? Indeed they are, and 
particularly so in the light of present-day 
knowledge of what that war was really about 
and what was accomplished as a result of it. 
But when the emoticnal boiler is fired, that 
is the height to which the steam pressure 
gage rises. 

Let us remember that—let us not forget 
it—when we hear President Roosevelt tell us 
that we must be prepared to fight for religion; 
or when President Conant, of Harvard, tells, 
as he did in his testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, that “this present war 
has in it many of the characteristics of a 
religious war.” Let us not forget it today 
when there is placed in our hands that little 
folder entitled “The American Churches and 
the International Situation” and signed by 
a large group ot some of the most distin- 
guished ministers in America, saying that 
they “believe that when Christians are con- 
vinced that their nation is engaged in re- 
sistance to aggression or in defense of inter- 
national order they must obey its call. 
Throughout Christian history the latter has 
been the view of the majority of the churches. 
We believe it is so today.” 

Nothing in the propaganda of today about 
the righteous and moral issues at stake is 
one whit different from the emotional out- 
burst of 25 years ago when these anonymous 
words appeared in The Nation (London) in 
March 1915: 

“America, be the correctness of her atti- 
tude what it may, cannot be morally im- 
partial; two rival ideas struggle for the 
mastery of civilization. Which does America 
choose? Military force or civilized law?” 

Are there any more familiar-sounding 
words dinned into our ears today than those 
words written 25 years ago? Just war prop- 
aganda—then and row; the emotionalized 
moral issues that are deliberately created to 
drive men and women to war. 

The epic of them all, however, is found 
in the words of Lord Curzon spoken in the 
House of Lords on April 19, 1918, which by 
some strange and grim coincidence, compa- 
rable to the number assigned to this lend- 
lease bill, was the anniversary of the Battles 
of Lexington and Concord: 

“The entry of the United States into the 
war stamps the character of the struggle 
as an uprising of the conscience of the 
world in a combined effort to put an end to 
the rule of Satan on this earth.” 

Wherever he was and whoever he is, Satan 
must have had a hearty laugh; and he prob- 
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ably chuckled audibly on January 21, 1940, 
when he read the modern version of this 
same old myth in the ecstatic words of J. L. 
Garvin in the London Observer: 

“This war in the moral sense is the great- 
est of wars. The allied cause is true and 
glorious in the Miltonic sense. It is a war 
for European freedom and for the rights of 
man in all the world.” 

Overcome by the war fever induced by 

from Wellington House, the great 
eastern universities were in the forefront in 
putting us into the last war. They waved 
high the banner of an emotional, idealistic 
crusade, just as they are doing today. 

Sir Gilbert Parker recognized the impor- 
tance, susceptibility and ease of getting the 
university people. In his memoirs he wrote, 
“We established association by personal cor- 
respondence with influential and eminent 
people of every profession in the United 
States, beginning with the university and 
college presidents, professors, and scientific 
men, and running through all ranges of 
population.” 

By February 1916, Peterson tells us, “Parker 
was able to report that the articulate people 
throughout the United States had joined the 
Allies. The success of the British propa- 
gandists corroborates the statement that 
there are no limits to the field of propaganda. 
The only restrictions are on the manner of 
approach. * * * Educators can be con- 
trolled simply through controlling their read- 
ing matter.. * In contradistinction to 
the easy surrender of American leaders to war 
hysteria was the subborn pacifism of the great 
mass of the people,” as today. 

Why college professors are more susceptible 
to these hate psychoses than are the uncul- 
tured masses, is perhaps explained by Ein- 
stein in a letter to Freud (quoted by Hogben 
in his Dangerous Thoughts): “Experience 
proves that it is the so-called intelligentsia 
that is most apt to yield to these disastrous 
collective suggestions, since the intellectual 
has no direct contact with life in the raw but 
encounters it in its easiest synthetic form, the 
print d page.” 

And Wellington House saw to it that there 
were plenty of the right kind of printed 
pages placed in the hands of the intellectuals, 
and thus convince them of the validity of 
the thought which Walter Millis has put into 
a phrase which has become classic: “One of 
the greatest of the qualities which have made 
the English a great people is their eminently 
sane, reasonable, fair-minded inability to con- 
ceive that any viewpoint save their own can 
possibly have the slightest merit.” 

Then the great advantage in pushing propa- 
ganda in the universities is that once the 
university and college people have accepted 
the propaganda they promulgate it with an 
air of authority not only to their students 
but as lecturers in clubs and forums, in radio 
addr «ses and public statements, and even at 
congressional hearings. The stamp of the 
university gives authority. 

So it was that a university president, quoted 
by E. W. Knight in his What College Presi- 
dents Say, could say in his commencement 
address in 1918: “The chief end of men who 
would plorify God is to kill Germans and no 
explanatory footnotes required.” 

In 1915 the Harvard student body was be- 
ing injected with the defense and prepared- 
ness serum. In March of 1915 President 
Lowell and Gen. Leonard Wood had appeared 
together to speak in favor of military training 
camps. President Emeritus Eliot in his Me- 
morial Day address stirred the militarily in- 
clined by saying that “The soldier who goes 
to war for the love and defense of his country 
is not brutalized by fierce fighting.” 

And today we are witnessing a repetition of 
that same story. University loud speakers 
began sounding off early in the fall of 1939. 
Yorle’s Tresident Seymour felt an unctuous 
concern for the “principles of international 
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morality,” and President Conant, of Harvard, 
expressed fear that “the hope of free institu- 
tions as a basis of modern civilization will be 
jeopardized” if his students should “handicap 
those who are fighting for ideals we share,” 
and he resents the thought that it should “be 
taken as a premise that the only matter be- 
fore the country is how to keep the United 
States cut of war.” 

Conant is the commander in chief today 
of the battalion of university presidents and 
professors who, as members of he former 
William Allen White Committee and other 
groups that have been so successfully whoop- 
ing up the good and holy war. As the great 
intellectual leader of a holy cause to shoot 
righteousness into all the world which should 
be so reformed, President Conant appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearing on the lend-lease bill and pro- 
claimed the proposition that “our only hope 
as a free people lies in a defeat of the Axis 
Powers,” and that if our going to war was 
necessary to achieve that end, he was for war. 
Then Conant was sent to England on a 
t lentific mission allegedly connected with 
our defense program. 

But Conant's student body, the boys who 
would have to do the fighting and dying in 
the war that President Conant would declare, 
are not in unanimous ;ccord. The Harvard 
Crimson charged that he and others were 
“earning an unenviable place in the road 
gang that is trying to build for the United 
States a superhighway straight to Armaged- 
don,” and added that “the lofty positions of 
these men give their words weight beyond 
their worth.” 

In 1939 Oxford University Press published 
the book World Order, by Lionel Curtis, the 
religio-intellectual dreamer of the group 
known as Lord Milner’s Kindergarten, in- 
splred and trained in Cecil Rhodes’ New Im- 
perilism. Lowell, of Harvard, wrote the intro- 
duction in which he praises Curtis as seeing 
the need for increased “intensity of the con- 
viction that right is right and wrong is wrong, 
and that it is the duty of men to place service 
to mankind above all sélfish considerations.” 

Such feelings and attitude actuated the 
men of the Spanish Inquisition and Puritan 
New England and persist in those who have 
had the ecclesiastical imperialistic training 
of the British. There can never be any doubt 
in their minds as to who is “right” and what 
their “duty” may be. Fears for the safety of 
the Empire turn them to religion. There is 
much about “the infinite duty of men to 
God,” which is entwined in his mind with 
what Kipling called the “white man’s bur- 
den.” 

The effort at present of British propa- 
gandists is to make Americans believe, just 
as they succeeded in doing in the last war, 
that we have a “moral stake” in this war. 
We are to fight for the British Raj—that is, 
the “religion” of Lionel Curtis, the “moral- 
ity” of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
“civilization” of Chamberlain. 

In the last war Britain made an emotional 
appeal to us to support “democracy” and de- 
feat “militarism.” If she were making an 
appeal today, if there were British propa- 
ganda instead of mere explanation, which is, 
of course, denied, the aim would be to stimu- 
late our feeling of “moral responsibility” to 
“put down evil”—all of which means—to 
help Britain lick hell out of Germany. 

But there are many more than idealistic 
emotions which are stirred by the propaganda 
which swept over the country 25 years ago 
and is sweeping over the country today. 

There is the emotion of fear. Scare us to 
death over the threat of invasion. That is 
wonderfully effective propaganda technique 
and has been used with all the persistence 
and resources at the command of Whitehall 
and the White House. 

Both Wellington House and the House of 
Morgan recognized the value and importance 
of this propaganda of fear—fear of what it 
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was alleged would happen to us if England 
should lose and Germany win. As Peterson 
points out: “Aided by the realities of sub- 
marine warfare, the contention was made 
that the United States was actually menaced 
by Germany. The success of this argument 
is demonstrated in the statement of Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, who remarked, ‘I do 
not think we embarked in the war in a hu- 
manitarian crusade. It was for self-defense.’ 
The ‘our fight’ idea culminated in the asser- 
tion that the Monroe Doctrine would be 
violated if the Germans were victorious.” 

And nowhere was this propaganda of fear 
of conquest better expressed than in the 
words of J. P. Morgan at the hearings on the 
munitions investigation: “The whole German 
nation had started out cn the war with the 
cry of world domination or annihilation.” 

In 1916 the book The Invasion of America, 
by Julius W. Muller, portraying a fearful in- 
vasion of America, was given wide distribu- 
tion. Last year the people of the country 
were harrowed by a similar book by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, picturing battles with 
Nazis all over Vermont and Connecticut. 

In the spring of 1915 Hudson Maxim, in- 
ventor and manufacturer of machine guns, 
presented to the members of the senior class 
at Harvard copies of his book just published 
under the title “Defenseless America,” the 
opening paragraph of which is the key to the 
big build-up for war: 

“The main object of this book is to present 
a phalanx of facts upon the subject of the 
defenseless condition of this country and to 
show what must be done, end done quickly, 
in order to divert the more dire calamity that 
can fall upon a people—that of merciless in- 
vasion of a foreign foe, with the horrors of 
which no pestilence can be compared.” 

It was just a part of the big build-up for 
the war to come, and not one whit different 
in principle from the current fear of threat 
of invasion that has been built up through 
different techniques, not the least important 
of which has been the words of the Presi- 
dent—foreign submarines off our coast when 
driving through changes in ou: Neutrality 
Act—bombers of an invading enemy flying 
over our Midwest States—and his fireside 
chat about the “gun at our head.” 

Scare hell out of us, that’s the techniaue 
that helps build up the war fever—unless 
those who hear the terrifying words are able 
and do see through their sham, pretense, and 
complete humbuggery. 

Back in 1938 Capt. Sidney Rogerson ex- 
plained how this technique would be used— 
how this type of steam would be put on us. 
He told us in his book, Propaganda in the 
Next War, just how they were going to make 
our mental processes operate. He had pre- 
pared then the blueprints of our thoughts of 
today. 

While he was telling us that their propa- 
ganda would be based on the general theme 
of democracy and freedom versus dictator- 
ship and persecution, he was adding the 
thought that there must be pictured some 
direct threat to America and believed that 
Japan might be built up to serve as that 
hobgoblin. 

Note these following words from Captain 
Rogerson, and note the evidence all around 
you of their fulfillment: 

“Though we are not unfavorably placed, 
we shall require to do much propaganda to 
keep the United States benevolently neutral, 
To persuade her to take our part will be much 
more difficult. * * [t will need a defi- 
nite threat to America, a threat, moreover, 
which will have to be brought home by propa- 
ganda to every citizen, before the Republic 
will again take arms in an external quarrel. 
The position will naturally be considerably 
eased if Japan were involved, and this might 
and probably would bring America in with- 
out further ado. At any rate, it would be a 
natural and obvious object of our propa- 
gandists to achieve this, just as during the 
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Great War they succeeded in embroiling the 
United States with Germany.” 

There, in those words, you have a predic- 
tion that has come true, and a confession 
that reveals truth. It is simply unbelievable 
how anyone can fail to see the truth in those 
words, and the utter deception in the words 
used to create public fear and arouse our 
emotions to the point where we will again 
take up arms to engage in another crazy war 
of foreign power politics, 

But Rogerson, at this point, adds a few 
more significant words:“ “ our main 
plank will be the old democratic one. We 
must clearly enunciate our belief in the dem- 
ocratic form of government, and our firm 
resolve to adhere to it.” 

Under the pounding, the constant pound- 
ing, the repetitive pounding of emotional 
catch-phrases and words and fears, the peo- 
ple of this country are being pounded into a 
foreign war under a dictatorship authorized 
by this off-to-war lend-lease bill, and all for 
the glory and security of the British Empire 
with a little bit of Greece and a piece of 
China thrown in just for the present emer- 
gency. 

Another phase of the Wellington House 
propaganda 25 years ago was the propaganda 
of economics. As Peterson says: “Where 
propagandists tried to establish the identity 
of British and American idealism, agents 
directing the economic maneuvers attempted 
to fuse the industrial and Anancial systems 
of the two countries. * The con- 
scription of American 1 and commerce 
by the British was made possible by the elim- 
ination of business connections between the 
United States and Germany.” 

These factors, together with the British 
loans, “gave Americans a vested interest in 
the Allies’ cause,” and added to this they 
created “good will between the United States 
and Great Britain and, indirectly, ill will be- 
tween the United States and Germany, Each 
step was propaganda in the most practical 
meaning of the word,” according to Peter- 
son, who quotes the following from a Welling- 
ton House report of early 1916: 

“American banking is so intimately con- 
nected with the American Stock Exchange 
that the opinions of the latter may fairly be 
said to represent those of the whole financial 
community. From the beginning of the pres- 
ent war, prices in Wall Street have risen 
regularly in response to any military suc- 
cesses of the Allies, and fallen with equal 
regularity when the Central Powers achieved 
successes.” 

The long range aftereffect of the propa- 
ganda that led to the authorization of vast 
British loans was not so good. Many were 
the embarrassing moments when we inti- 
mated that even no more than a token pay- 
ment would be appreciated. You know, those 
loans never were repaid, and that conse- 
quently, because of the Johnson Act, we 
could make no further loans legally. 

Well, why bother about loans, say our 
British friends. And the wheels of propa- 
ganda of these latter days began to whirl 
toward the end of giving everything to a 
nation that no longer can afford to buy. 
Britain’s interest in the passage of the lend- 
lease bill came out in the open with the 
arrival of Lord Halifax and his appearance 
at the Capitol in the interest of the lend- 
lease bill timetable. The pressure behind 
this bill changed from propaganda in subtle 
form to open advocacy in the raw, but it 
parallels with slight variations the economic 
and financial propaganda of the first World 
War days. 

The parallel between what happened just 
prior to 1917 and what has been happening 
in this country during the past year and a 
half is deadly. Just as in 1917, the leader- 
ship of this country has been driving toward 
war. Our people have not been consulted. 
They were not consulted then. Our people 
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have been propagandized and deceived. They 
were propagandized and deceived then, 

In November 1916 a President of the United 
States was reelected on the slogan “He kept 
us out of war.” 

In November 1940 a President of the United 
States was reelected on what seemed to be 
the proposition that he would keep us out 
of war. 

In January 1917 a personal tative 
of the reelected President went to confer with 
the rulers of the British Empire. 

In January 1941 a personal representative 
of the reelected President went to confer with 
the rulers of the British Empire, and in 
August 1941 the American President and 
the British Prime Minister entered into an 
eight-point alliance. 

In 1914 Woodrow Wilson pleaded for com- 
plete neutrality. 

In 1939, at the outbreak of war abroad, 
President Roosevelt asked for complete neu- 
trality in acts, if not in thought. 

“The first 21 months of neutrality,” at the 
time of the first World War, says Peterson, 
“reveal very clearly how the Wilson admin- 
istration quite unronsciously adopted the 
Britis point of view of the war as its own 
point ot view.” 

The first 19 months of our neutrality in 
the present w2r reveal equally clearly a con- 
scious adoption of the British point of view; 
a quick change from neutrality to what is 
convenien ly called “nonbelligerency”; the 
break-down of onr neutrality law; our first 
peacetime conscription; the rearming of the 
British Army after the disaster of Dunkirk; 
the turning over to Britain of 50 of our de- 
stroyers, passage of the lend-lease law; the 
occupation of Iceland; convoys; and the 
“shoot on sight’ order. We have moved 
much faster and farther in these 19 months 
than we did in the 21-month period of a 
quarter of a cer. tur: ago; we are being moved 
by the same forces and toward the same end. 

In 1916 amung the many pro-Ally propa- 
ganda organizations there stands out promi- 
nently he Navy League. Among its promi- 
nent sponsors stood Thomas W. Lamont and 
Frederic R. Coudert. 

In 1940 appeared the now famous William 
Allen White Committee. Among its promi- 
nent sponsors stood Thomas W. Lamont and 
a member of the Coudert family. Later ap- 
peared the more candid warmongering Fight 
for Freedom “ommittee. 

In January 1917 the President, in asking 
the Congress for unusual powers, said: “I am 
not proposing or contemplating war or any 
steps that may lead to it. I merely request 
that you will accord me the authority to 
safeguard in practice the rights of a great 
people who are at peace.” 

But 3 months later, April 1917, that same 
President took his people into war. 

In January 1941 the President, in asking 
the Congress for unusual power, end: “To 
change a whole nation from a basis of peace- 
time production of implements of peace to a 
basis of wartime production of implements 
of war is no small task.” 

In April 1941—where will we be then? 

The statement that there was no propa- 
ganda to take us into the war on the side of 
Britain in 1917 is only the tinkle of brass 
and cymbals. It is now a matter of official 
record, including all the documentary evi- 
dence of the activities of Wellington House 
that there were powerful and subtle and 
secret forces at work to change our neutral 
thoughts and behavior to flaming thoughts 
and belligerent behavior. 

As Squires puts it so well: “For nothing 1s 
capable of being more firmly established than 
the twin facts that British propaganda 
existed in the United States from the end 
of 1914 onward, and that this propaganda 
was Official in the sense that it was paid for 
by the British Government, supervised by 
the agents of the British Government, and 
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handled b; the propaganda department of 
the British Government, Wellington House.“ 

And vast sums of money were spent on 
this propaganda to steam up our emotions. 
Squires says: “From the figures already quoted 
from parliamentary committees of investiga- 
tion, the present writer would estimate that 
British propaganda, including all items which 
were budgeted under that head, in the last 
2 years of the war alone cost close to 
£2,000,000.” 

And then, to keep our emotions fully fired 
and steamed up for the duration, George 
Creel, who has just joined Fight for Free- 
dom, stated in his How We Advertised Amer- 
ica that the total costs for propaganda in 
the United States during the entire period 
of American participation in the war were 
slightly less than $5,000,000. “This American 
We House, says Peterson, had as 
its objective the transmuting of the sympathy 
for the Allies—the product of 2½ years of 
effort on the part of European propagan- 
dists—into an active or even violent force.” 

In other words, #5,000,000 was taken from 
the American people to spend on propaganda 
to keep them convinced of their privilege of 
spending end giving away untold and un- 
counted billions of dollars and dying by the 
tens of thousands in a holy crusade to under- 
write the power politics of Great Britain. 

By 1918, says Peterson, “Americans were re- 
sponding cordially to the propaganda appeals. 
By that time they were enjoying the war 
thoroughly and hating the Germans in a very 
satisfactory manner.” 

Both of these eminent authorities, Squires 
and Peterson, are agreed on the importance, 
effectiveness, and success of the British prop- 
aganda. As Squires puts it: “Resolve the 
problem in any way that one will, turn it 
about and consider it from as many angles 
as he may please, one must ever come back 
to one cardinal point: British propaganda 
was a real force in winning the World War. 
It kept the home masses docilely patriotic. 
It gained, or mightily helped to gain, power- 
ful allies.” 

And Peterson adds to that what he calls 
the volunteer propagandists—native Amer- 
icans. “These were individually enlisted in 
some cases, but in the main were regimented 
into ‘soldiers of the king’ by a process of 
eliminating, or at least curtailing, enemy 
interpretations of the war and by dominating 
the news with exaggerated and warped pro- 
Ally accounts of what was happening or had 
happened. Once these natives had acquired 
the ‘correct’ frame of mind, they were en- 
listed for the duration of the war, the for- 
mal propaganda groups acting merely as con- 
necting and reinforcing elements of the Brit- 
ish propaganda organizations. The real prop- 
agandists were Americans—our preachers, 
teachers, politicians, and journalists.” 

And history is repeating itself again. I 
have already related many of the outstand- 
ing facts of the deadly parallel between 
what happened once before and what has 
been happening again right under our eyes. 

Many of our preachers, teachers, profes- 
sors, politicians, and journalists are blazing 
the same trail which the similar groups 
blazed 25 years ago. I have put the evi- 
dence before you. Who has conditioned 
them? What forces have influenced their 
thinking and directed their behavior? 

We can only become conscious of a force 
by observing the results, and this is par- 
ticularly true of moral force. We recognize 
that a mar has “got religion” from his 
changed behavior. We recognize that a 
man has “got propaganda” from his aroused 
emotions, when suddenly he has gone all- 
out for international morality, religion, and 
moral responsibility for civilization. 

That is what has happened, regardless of 
all violent denials to the contrary notwith- 
standing. With the President leading the 
way, with university presidents following 
their finance-minded trustees, all the little 
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professors must vie with each other, as well 
as others in the elite political, journalistic, 
and intellectual classes, to show interest in 
the preservation of “morality” and “re- 
ligion,” by the British imperialistic method. 

The inculcation of these beliefs was made 
easy by the long educational work and Anglo- 
phile sympathies of what has been called the 
British network by that keen observer, Quincy 
Howe, in his fine book, England Expects Every 
American To Do His Duty: 

“I am concerned solely with the influence 
of the rulers of Britain—hereafter referred to 
for the sake of brevity as England or Britain— 
upon certain influential Americans, and, 
through these individuals, upon the Ameri- 
can public, Finally, I have written this book 
in the belief that this influence will play a 
larger part than any other single factor on 
the destinies of both the English and the 
American peoples in the course of the next 
10 years. 

“In 1917 the United States entered the 
World War, which not only rescued but ex- 
tended the British Empire. Today the prob- 
lem of the British Foreign Office is to repeat 
the trick and save the Empire from an even 
graver crisis. Since 1920 the wheels that will 
involve the United States in another war to 
save the British Empire have moved cease- 
lessly and at accelerating speed. How urgent 
is Britain's need? America’s peace depends 
on the answer. 


“THE BRITISH NETWORK 


“It’s fun, of course, to be fooled by the 
British for a century and more, but it’s more 
fun to know how the trick works. The pre- 
vious chapter simply reviewed the record; this 
one will try to show how the record took 
the form it did. And an extraordinary spec- 
tacle unfolds. We shall see almost the entire 
ruling caste in the United States obeying 
British orders with an eager servility that 
arises from the unique character of modern 
American society. We shall see that the rela- 
tionship between America and England has 
no parallel in the modern world. 


“AMERICA APES BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE 


“In short, a nation’s foreign policy is usu- 
ally determined by its natural resources, its 
social order, its population density, its tech- 
nical equipment, and its geographic position. 
But the United States, alone among the great 
powers, bases its foreign policy on an entirely 
different and quite intangible factor. Ances- 
tral ties of language, tradition, and blood 
exercise such an attraction upon the Ameri- 
can ruling class that it adapts its own selfish 
interests—not to mention the interests of the 
country as a whole—to the needs and desires 
of the British Foreign Office. 


“ENGLAND'S HOUR OF NEED 


“The history of Anglo-American relations 
might seem, on the surface, to suggest that 
British statesmen had bludgeoned or bam- 
boozled American statesmen into taking 
orders from Downing Street. But the power 
that Britain wields in the United States does 
not arise from intellectual or economic supe- 
riority. If England, in its hour of need, ex- 
pects every American to do his duty, that 
expectation does not arise from the usual 
economic consideration. On the contrary. 
If material factors alone determined Ameri- 
can national policy, the United States would 
either have taken over the British Empire 
after the war or retired into its shell. In- 
stead, it has puttered about the four corners 
of the earth only to emerge at every critical 
juncture defending British interests more 
heartily than the British themselves. 


“SPIAK SAME LANGUAGE 

“To account for this curious state of affairs 
it is recessary to recall certain facts that 
many Americans accept as instinctively as 
they do the color of the sky. First, and 
most important, Englishmen and Americans 
speak the same language. They read the 
same books, magazine articles, and news 
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dispatches; they hear the same lectures and 
radio broadcasts; they attend the same plays 
and talking pictures. Furthermore, this com- 
mon language originated in England, whence 
the first settlers of the Thirteen Colonies 
came. In consequence many Americans look 
instinctively to England as the court of last 
appeal in all questions involving tradition, 
scholarship, morals, law, and manners. 

“This tendency to hold England in rever- 
ence appears most flagrantly in the American 
governing classes. They prefer to commune 
with their Maker in the exclusive atmosphere 
of the Episcopal Church, which grew from 
England's official national church. The pri- 
vate boarding schools which the sons of the 
American aristocracy attend are modeled on 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester. The cult of 
the gentleman and the gospel of fair play 
originated in England and have been taken 
up more enthusiastically in the United States 
than in any other country. The great Amer- 
ican unwashed may attend professional base- 
ball games, just as the great unwashed of 
England attend professional football matches; 
the Anglo-American aristocracy prefers polo, 
yacht races, and fox hunts. 


“VISITING AMERICANS GET ‘WORKS’ 


“The weakness of well-dressed Americans 
for the British way of life has given rise to 
an elaborate ritual, vulgarly known as the 
‘works’, to which visiting Americans are sub- 
jected in London. Seedy yearning journalists 
from Corn Belt find themselves seated in the 
distinguished visitors’ section of the House of 
Commons. Business and professional men will 
be asked to teas and garden parties by the 
new rich of old England. Utility magnates, 
Senators, railroad, bank, and college presi- 
dents rate dinner and week-end invitations 
from members of the nobility.” 


“ENGLAND EXPORTS CULTURE 


“To judge from the cultural interests of 
most well-to-do Americans, they share this 
Old World regret for the incident of 1783. 
They flock in droves to hear Lord Lytton, Sir 
Arthur Salter, and Sir Arthur Willert inter- 
pret world affairs from the point of view of 
the British Foreign Office. They lap up the 
novels of Sir Hugh Walpole, Charles Morgan, 
and Warwick Deeping, from whom they gain 
an insight into the finer shades of civilized 
life as only English ladies and gentlemen 
can live it. And even if they never plan a 
pilgrimage to such Anglo-Saxon shrines as 
Westminster Abbey, Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
or the Albert Memorial, they become unoffi- 
cial members ff the great British family of 
nations by joining the English Speaking 
Union. 

“SPEARHEAD OF HER DRIVE 


“For all its innocent appearance, this or- 
ganization is nothing more nor less than the 
spearhead of England’s cultural drive on the 
United States. The purpose of the English 
Speaking Union, according to its own pro- 
spectus, is ‘First, to draw together in the 
bond of comradeship the English-speaking 
people of the world; second, td strengthen the 
friendly relationship between the people of 
the United States and of the British Empire 
by (a) disseminating knowledge of each to 
the other, anc (b) inspiring reverence for 
their common institutions.’ The activities 
of the English Speaking Union include hos- 
pitality to overseas travelers, forums for dis- 
cussion, interchange of secondary school 
teachers, scholarships, special luncheons and 
dinners, cooperation with other organizations 
in entertaining visitors, intelligent travel 
service, friendly personal contacts, and inter- 
change of gifts and messages between cities 
and towns in Great Britain and their name- 
sakes in the New World. 

“The facilities of the English Speaking 
Union include its headquarters in London 
and smaller branches in many other cities 
in the British Isles, the dominions, and the 
United States. British subjects and citizens 
of the British dominions may join the Eng- 
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lish Speaking Union of the British Empire 
for a guinea a year. Citizens of the United 
States may join the English Speaking Union 
of the United States, a parallel and self- 
governing organization, for $5 a year. All 
members receive the same monthly bulletin, 
the Landmark, published, as luck will have 
it, in London, and all have access to any of 
the union’s quarters. 


“DIRECTORS FROM UPPER CRUST 


“The English Speaking Union was born in 
the historic year of 1917, and since then has 
not only helped thousands of travelers but 
has encouraged social contacts between all 
English-speaking peoples, Yet its directors 
are better known as financiers, statesmen, 
churchmen, journalists, educators, lawyers, 
and industrialists than as lecture managers, 
tourist agents, or professional entertainers. 

“Far from regarding membership in the 
English Speaking Union as a form of hyphen- 
ated Americanism, these influential citizens 
believe that to give ald and comfort to the 
British Empire is to serve the highest aims 
of the United States, and even of humanity 
as a whole. Most of them, in fact, would be 
profoundly shocked to find themselves listed 
as anything short of 100-percent Americans, 
and they will frequently take issue with cer- 
tain aspects of British policy and British 
civilization. They simply lend themselves to 
the cause of their favorite charity, their favor- 
ite political party, or their chosen religion. 


“IDEAL FOR BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE 


“Furthermore, if the British Foreign Office 
were to prepare its own ideal roster of those 
Americans who could do most to promote 
British interests in the United States, it 
could scarcely improve on the actual list of 
men and women who control the English 
Speaking Union. This does not mean that 
the English Speaking Union is the creature 
and creation of the British Foreign Office, or 
that its directors consciously and deliberately 
serve British interests at the expense of Amer- 
ican interests. On the contrary, they regard 
themselves as the noblest Americans of them 
all. But whether it actually serves the best 
interests of the American people to give aid 
and comfort to the British Empire is another 
story. 

“That story unfolds as we pursue the inter- 
ests and activities of English Speaking Union 
leaders in various directions. To begin with, 
they all tend to favor internationalism in 
general and the League of Nations in 
particular, 

“If the League of Nations Association in- 
terlocks with the English Speaking Union 
in respect to personnel, objectives, and gen- 
eral character, the Foreign Policy Association 
bears a similar relationship to the League of 
Nations Association. Just as the League of 
Nations Association does not announce Anglo- 
American cooperation as its primary aim, so 
the Foreign Policy Association does not assert 
that its objective is to get the United States 
into the League of Nations. Yet that is the 
open ambition of many of its leading spirits. 

“Not all these people have publicly advo- 
cated Anglo-American collaboration. Some 
of them have not even declared themselves 
in favor of the League of Nations. They do, 
however, stand for two things. They all be- 
long to or speak for the conservative prop- 
ertied classes and they all favor a more posi- 
tive cooperative foreign policy. Which is ex- 
actly the same as saying that they 
belong to the British network. For, in respect 
to foreign policy, the propertied classes in 
the United States have no alternative to offer. 

“Still another organization devoted to 
American foreign policy illustrates still more 
clearly the pro-British bias of most well-to-do 
Americans. The Council on Foreign Relations, 
organized shortly after the war, calls itself 
a nonpartisan and noncommercial organiza- 
tion studying the international aspects of 
America’s political, economic, and financial 
problems. It is not a trade organization and 
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has no connection with any political party. 
Its membership is composed of men of many 
professions, with a variety of interests and 
views. Membership in the council is elective 
and the 500 rank-and-file members include 
a real cross section of political and economic 
opinion. Even the quarterly organ of the 
council, Foreign Affairs, prints as varied an 
assortment of articles as any magazine in 
the field. 

“But on the board of 18 directors we en- 
counter many of our friends of the English 
Speaking Union. 

“So far our survey of the British network 
has been confined to international sport, to 
the synthetic hospitality of an English Speak- 
ing Union dinner, and to the grinding bore- 
dom produced by the meeting of the minds 
of Walter Lippmann, Newton D. Baker, and 
Norman Davis in the innermost sanctum of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. Let us 
now watch these gentlemen at their daily 
duties. For to discover the members of the 
British network doing their masters’ business, 
we must see them doing their own. 


ROLE OF MORGAN BANK 


“At the risk of hammering one point be- 
yond recognition, mention must again be 
made of the importance of the Morgan Bank 
as Britain's financial base of operations in 
the United States. Its role in the World War 
as sole purchasing agent for the British Gov- 
ernment leaves no doubt as to its importance 
during that period, and the statements of 
Messrs. Morgan and Lamont at the time of 
the Nye investigation do credit to their 
forthright support of the British position. 

“To Mr. Morgan there was never any ques- 
tion of following the lead of his President 
and remaining neutral in mind and thought. 
The moment the Germans threatened the 
security of England by invading Belgium, 
‘We found it impossible to be neutral. And 
if we are to believe Thomas W. Lamont, Mr. 
Morgan's partner and spokesman, most of the 
best people who lived along the eastern sea- 
board felt the same way. ‘Does anyone,“ 
asked Mr. Lamont in a letter to the New York 
Times, dated October 18, 1935, ‘even of the 
post-war gen2ration, believe that business 
interest determined the pro-Ally sentiments 
of Morrow or Morgan or Davison, or any of us? 
Surely not. Like most of our contemporaries 
and friends and neighbors, we wanted the 
Allies to win from the start, We were pro- 
Ally by inheritance, by instinct, by opinion, 
and so were almost all the people we knew 
on the eastern seaboard of the United States 
from the moment Germany violated Bel- 
gium’s neutrality.’ 


“NEW YORK TIMES PRO-BRITISH 


Mr. Lamont’s priceless definition of the 
American aristocracy—‘almost all the people 
we knew on the eastern seaboard’—holds just 
as good today as it did in 1917. It also 
covers like a tent the chief figures in the 
British network, notably the owners and 
editors of the New York Times, which is 
Britain’s chief propaganda organ in the 
United States, just as Morgan’s is Britain's 
chief financial base. 


“UNITED STATES UNDERWRITES BRITAIN FOR 
NOTHING 


“The British Foreign Office understands 
clearly enough that an alliance with the 
United States is not practical politics today. 
In fact, the British Foreign Office decidedly 
prefers the present state of affairs whereby 
the United States unofficially underwrites the 
British Empire and gets nothing in exchange. 
It is only the American members of the 
British network who advocate some more 
formal arrangement involving a quid pro quo. 
Even J. P. Morgan does not like to give some- 
thing for nothing.” 

But these older cogs in the British net- 
work are much less effective for the purposes 
of the Anglophiles than a newer organization, 
Union Now. The welfare of our country 
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demands that we take a little time to examine 
the activities and composition of that curious 
organization. 

UNION NOW 


“From the way in which accounts between 
Britain and America are now getting some- 
what mixed, the step forward to a common 
army, navy, and air force—and taxation to 
pay for them—is not far distant. 
We in Great Britain have all to gain from a 
union, and the invitation must come from 
America.” (Col. Josiah Wedgewood, member 
of the British Parliament, in the course of an 
American lecture tour, Washington Times- 
Herald, July 9, 1941.) 


As others see us 


The American people have expressed their 
desire to aid Britain by “steps short of war.“ 
Attempts are now under way to undermine 
that policy and to drag the United States 
into the present war by the devious method 
of urging alliance with Britain. Sympto- 
matic of these attempts have been the recent 
statements of British leaders. As public 
officials, of one country, they could not, of 
course, openly and expressly urge another 
country to declare war or to form an imme- 
diate alliance which necessarily involved par- 
ticipation in war. But their public state- 
ments have gone as far as was possible. 
Thus, Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
the United States, urged recently an Anglo- 
American alliance after the war for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new world order, to 
which other nations (including the Latin 
American countries) would be permitted to 
adhere. (Christian Science Monitor, June 20, 
1941.) Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
has called for Anglo-American unity of aims, 
and has proclaimed that “united we can save 
and guide the world.” (Washington Post, 
June 17, 1941.) Austrian Minister Richard G. 
Casey announced in one address that neither 
the United States nor the British Common- 
wealth could alone solve post-war problems, 
and asked for recognition of the “fact” that 
“we are essential to each other in peace—as 
essential to each other as one blade of a 
pair of scissors is to the other.” (New York 
Times, June 14, 1941.) In another address, 
which the press reported as stopping “just 
short of advocating immediate union of 
English-speaking peoples *” he pro- 
claimed that preservation of the world was 
in the combined hands of the United States 
and the British family of nations, (Baltimore 
Sun, July 5, 1941.) Dr. R. C. Wallace, princi- 
pal of Queen’s University, in Canada, looked 
forward to a permanent partnership of the 
United States and Canada as an outcome of 
the war, for the ultimate purpose of cement- 
ing a permanent Anglo-American alliance. 
(New York Times, June 24, 1941.) The most 
forthright of British propagandists to visit 
the United States, Col. Josiah Wedgewood, 
called for immediate union and Ameri- 
can participation in the war, in such tactless 
terms (New York Times, June 3, 1941; Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, July 9, 16, 1941) that 
his visit here was soon terminated by the 
embarrassed British Government. 


Lead kindly Streit 


The most important organizational expres- 
sion of the elements which desire an Anglo- 
American alliance is Federal Union, Inc., or- 
ganized in 1939 to promote the plan con- 
ceived by Clarence K. Streit, and commonly 
known as Union Now. According to the 
annual report of Dr. Emery W. Balduf, ex- 
ecutive director of Federal Union, Inc., this 
organization now has 93 chapters in as many 
American cities, and 126 separate organizing 
groups. During the past year and a half 
they have produced and distributed more 
than 1,500,000 pieces of literature. (Federal 
Union World, July-August 1941.) 

In addition to numerous sporadic broad- 
casts (including the American Forum of the 
Air on Sunday, August 3, 1941) Federal Union 
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has recorded a series of some 15 radio talks 
to be rebroadcast over local stations through- 
out the country. Extensive publicity in con- 
temporary periodicals presents the message 
of immediate union with Britain to an audi- 
ence of several million people. During the 
month of July this propaganda was featured 
in Readers’ Digest, Liberty, and Look. The 
September issue of Screen Life is presenting 
a story on the Federal Union plan as ex- 
plained by those heroes and heroines of Hol- 
lywood, suddenly turned foreign affairs ex- 
perts, who are Union Now devotees. The 
Book of the Month Club has announced that 
as their book dividend for September and 
October they will give away copies of both 
Clarence Streit's original Union Now and his 
more recent Union Now with Britain, to from 
150,000 to 200,000 of their members, The 
executive director of Federal Union, Inc., 
boasts further that from March to May of this 
year his committee obtained 31,686 inches of 
free newspaper publicity. (E. W. Balduf, 
Federal Union Convention Report, Cleveland, 
June 29, 1941.) 
27 to 23 


The advantages to an embattled Britain of 
such a union are obvious. The advantages 
to the United States are less evident, and 
supporters of Union Now find it necessary ta 
speak in generalities and platitudes in order 
to sell their plan on this side of the Atlantic. 
One new feature of Clarence Streit’s plan, 
as revised in his second book, Union Now with 
Great Britain, is designed to appeal to those 
Americans who cherish visions of imperial- 
istic grandeur a la Henry Luce. For example, 
in his column of March 22, 1941 (New York 
Herald ‘Tribune, March 23), Mark Sullivan 
wrote: 

“While Britain is unable, alone, and the 
United States is unwilling, the two together 
could readily dominate the world. Britain 
could continue to be greatest mercantile sea- 
going nation. As to nayal power, Britain 
and the United States in union could have 
dominance beyond any dream of challenge.” 


Sugarcoating 

Glossing over their immediate demand to 
abrogate the sovereign independence of the 
United States, Mr. Streit and his fellow un- 
jonists hasten to assure us of their desire 
that such a nuclear union between Britain 
and the United States “shall grow gradually 
into the United States of Man by peaceful 
admission of outside peoples to equal mem- 
bership” as soon as such peoples shall have 
established their fidelity to the democratic 
way of life. (Look, July 29, 1941, p. 38.) By 
thus envisioning as a possible outgrowth of 
their plan some beatific system of world- 
wide cooperation for the betterment of man, 
the Federal Unionists have corralled into 
their camp many sincere persons who realize 


that world peace can only result from uni- 


versal recognition of the brotherhood of 
mankind, and who hopefully grasp at Union 
Now as a tangible movement with such an 
end as a possibility, however remote. These 
followers are inclined to overlook the im- 
perialist structure of the British Empire, as, 
indeed, they also overlook the British back- 
ground of the leading American proponents 
of Union Now. 


British network 


But a more important fact which is over- 
looked is that Union Now is geared to Amer- 
ican participation in the war and to Anglo- 
American world domination—its inevitable, 
if not its ostensible, result. This is not sur- 
prising, when the leading supporters of Union 
Now are identified. The Federal Union or- 
ganization must be viewed against the long 
history of attempts in the United States to 
promote American participation in the League 
of Nations and to bring about an Anglo- 
American alliance. Space is lacking to re- 
view here what one informed commentator 
called the British network (Quincy Howe, 
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d Expects Every American To Do His 
Duty (1937) ), but it is clear the Federal Union 
reflects the influence of such organizations as 
the League of Nations Association, the English 
Speaking Union, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Who’s who 


Leading interventionists abound in the 
ranks of Federal Union. Many of the leading 
supporters of Union Now are members or 
active supporters of such interventionist 
groups as the Committee to Defend America 
(formerly the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies), the Fight for Freedom 
Committee, the Church Peace Union, and 
the Inter-Faith Committee for Aid to the De- 
mocracies. Many have signed interventionist 
statements issued by special groups or have 
made public statements of an interventionist 
character. These include (see New York 
Times, March 18, April 9, May 9, May 23, June 
16, June 15, July 21, July 17, 1941; and Fed- 
eral Union list of supporters): Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Stringfellow Barr, Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, Clare Boothe, Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, Lyman Bryson, “Ding” Darling, 
Russell Davenport, William Alfred Eddy, 
Charles G. Fenwick, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Henry W. Hobson, Edwin P. Hubble, Frank 
Kingdon, Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, Max 
Lerner, Bishop Francis J, McConnell, Thomas 
Mann, Raymond Massey, Helen Hill Miller, 
Lewis Mumford, Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, 
Endicott Peabody, Chester Rowell, Robert E. 
Sherwood, William J. Schieffelin, Ralph W. 
Sockman, Eugene Staley, Admiral William H. 
Standley (retired), Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
Betty Gram Swing, Edmond Taylor, Dorothy 
Thompson, Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, J. Skottowe 
Wannamaker, James P. Warburg, William 
Allen White, Alexander Woolcott, Mary E. 
Woolley, Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell (retired), 
Henry Goddard Leach. 

Also listed among the sponsors of the 
Union-Now Plan are Rear Admiral H. E. 
Yarnell (retired), Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley (retired), and Brig. Gen. George V. 
Strong, present Assistant Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army (Washington Post, 
June 18, 1941). This situation was brought 
to the attention of Congress by Representa- 
tive Grorce H. TINKHAM, of Massachusetts, 
on June 17, when he demanded the removal 
of these officers who support union of the 
United States with Britain (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 17, 1941, p. 5266). 


Required reading 


There are signs of official sanction of the 
“union now” scheme by other leaders of 
American destiny. In Senate Document No. 
182, Seventy-sixth Congress (a report on 
schools and training courses in Government 
departments), it is suggested that there is a 
tie-in between lectures scheduled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture graduate school and 
the movement sponsored by Federal Union. 
This report includes the following state- 
ment: 

“Judging by press releases of the past few 
months and public utterances of Govern- 


ment officials in high places, the movement 


has gained such headway as to receive official 
sanction and advocacy.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, June 17, 1941, p. 5266.) 

The June 1941 issue of Federal Union 
World boasts that Clarence Streit’s Union 
Now is recommended reading for new Officers 
by the General Staff of the United States 
Army in a list of recent and standard works, 
(U. S. War Department Training Circular 
No. 25.) 


ADMINISTRATION PUSHES THE HOLY CRUSADE 


The work of these network groups was 
made much easier by reason of the fact that 
this administration, unlike the Wilson ad- 
ministration in the early years of the World 
War, has gone out of its way to foster and 
promote the idea of the “Holy Crusade.” 
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If time permitted, I could read to you for 
hours from the multitudinous statements 
by the President and his official family plug- 
ging this slogan. But, instead, I shall mere- 
ly list a dozen or so statements, taken at 
random: 

President Roosevelt (in his Unlimited 
Emergency speech of May 27, 1941): “Today 
the whole world is divided between human 
slavery and human freedom—between pagan 
brutality and the Christian ideal. We 
choose human freedom—which is the 
Christian ideal.” 

Vice President Wallace (speech at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, on July 31, 1941): “The pres- 
ervation of liberty itself depends on us. 
We shall not fail.” 

Secretary of War Stimson (speech at West 

Point, N. X., on June 11, 1941): “To any 
one brought up in American standards it 
is an issue between right and wrong, be- 
tween freedom and slavery, between kind- 
ness and cruelty. Such an issue is not sub- 
ject to compromise.” 

Secretary of Navy Knox (speech at Boston, 
Mass., June 30, 1941): “Our world has been 
challenged by a pagan force that seeks to 
destroy the very fundamentals of a Chris- 
tian civilization.” 

Secretary of State Hull (speech to the 
American Society of International Law, April 
24, 1941): “I have absolute faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the principles of hu- 
manity, translated into law and order, by 
which freedom and justice and security will 
again prevail.” 

Sumner Welles, as Secretary of 
State (in a speech at the Norwegian Lega- 
tion on July 22, 1941): “* * * the ulti- 
mate victory of the forces of human liberty; 
of the triumph of civilization itself over the 
forces of barbarism.” 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
(speech to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on April 29, 1941): “We have 
chosen our course * * * to give all pos- 
sible aid to those countries which are fight- 
ing to preserve their independence and our 
way of life.” 

William S. Knudsen, Director General of 
Office of Production Management in a Fourth 
of July (1941) message: “The battle of free- 
dom; the battle of the individual against the 
tyrannical state; the battle of democracy 
against slavery; the battle of free enterprise 
against state control of every phase of life 
from the cradle to the grave.” 

Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
(speech to the National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities at Houston, Tex., on October 19, 
1941): “Americans and Catholics, he asserted, 
could not say of the European war: ‘This is 
no affair of ours.. True charity tells us it is 
not American, it is Catholic.’” 

Wendell Willkie, speech on July 4, 1941: 
“The menace of a doctrine of government 
and a system of economics that lives by the 
enstavement of men.” 

Similar utterances have been made by the 
following administration spokesmen: Am- 
bassador to England John G. Winant (July 
12, 1941); Ambassador to Japan Joseph C. 
Grew (June 1941); President Roosevelt's 
lease-lend coordinator Harry Hopkins (July 
27, 1941); Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court Frank Murphy (August 
19, 1941); Rear Admira Adolphus Andrews, 
commandant of the third naval district (April 
1, 1941); Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell (June 
7, 1941); Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who 
was given a leave of absen e from active duty 
in order to give him time to speak at a series 
of unity meetings (August 19, 1941); Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt (July 
17, 1941); Jerome Frank, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission (Febru- 
ary 9, 1941). 


ADMINISTRATION AID TO COMMITTEES FOR WAR 


But, not content with merely plugging the 
idea, members of the administration’s official 
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family have gone out of their way to foster 
and support the activities of the various in- 
terventionist committees in the hope, no 
doubt, that these organizations would be able 
to bring pressure upon the American people 
and convert them to the holy cause. I could 
list for your edification scores of appearances 
by men in high places in support of the war- 
mongering committees, but I shall content 
myself again with listing merely a few chosen 
at random. 

You should know that Secretary of the 
Navy Knox has dared to make official Govern- 
ment material available to such committees. 
At a rally held at Manhattan Beach in New 
York City in midsummer 1941, a Navy dive 
bomber was sent to open the meeting by 
dropping a parachute with an American flag. 
On at least one occasion that violent war- 
monger, Dorothy Thompson, has been invited 
to “lecture” to soldiers at an Army camp, I 
know of no noninterventionist who was in- 
vited to that camp. Admiral Richard Byrd 
was given 2 months’ leave in order to drum 
up support for the administration’s foreign 
policy. Mrs. Roosevelt joined an interven- 
tionist committee called United Americans 
(which seems now defunct) endorsed the 
magazine Salute, of the British War Relief So- 
ciety, and has spoken over the radio under 
the sponsorship of the Committee to Defend 
America. (Washington News, May 14, 1941.) 
Secretary Knox has sent a message of con- 
gratulation for its work to that same commit- 
tee. (Wall Street Journal, July 14, 1941.) 
Senator PEPPER has spoken for Fight for Free- 
dom. (New York Post, September 18, 1941.) 
Admiral William H. Standley, retired, spoke 
for intervention under the auspices of the 
Committee to Defend America here in Wash- 
ington on July 27,1941. (Baltimore Sun, July 
28, 1941.) A speaker for that same committee 
was given time at a water-gate concert here 
on July 28, 1941, to speak for Battle of the 
Atlantic Week, fostered by that group (Times- 
Herald, July 29, 1941), but no noninterven- 
tionist spokesman was allowed. Director 
Knudson, of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, spoke at a Fight for Freedom rally in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, on 
October 5, 1941. Codirector Sidney Hillman, 
of the Office of Production Management, was 
scheduled to speak at a beat-Hitler rally in 
New York on July 17, 1941. Civilian Defense 
Administrator LaGuardia opened a “thumbs 
up” drive for the British War Relief Society 
on October 14, 1941. Former Russian Ambas- 
sador Davies was scheduled to speak at a Rus- 
sian war relief benefit in New York on Octo- 
ber 27, 1941. Mrs. Winant, wife of our Am- 
bassador to Britain, has spoken at an affair 
run by Bundles for Britain, and the wife of 
the former Ambassador to Britain (Mrs. Bing- 
ham) is now national secretary of that 
organization. 

This week’s press brings the news that 
George Creel, admitted propagandist for the 
bloodthirsty during the World War, has 
joined the so-called Fight for Freedom, Inc. 
Moreover, this warmongering group which 
puts the interests of Europe before the in- 
terests of the United States, held a meeting 
in Washington on November 5, 1941. One 
speaker was our Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, Paul McNutt. Another was a former 
member of the British Parliament, Jennie 
Lee. 
Moreover, it appears that the British net- 
work has reached even into the American 
State Department, for on February 15, 1940, 
in a dispatch from London, the Times said: 

“Britain’s answer to the United States 
protest against the seizure of any German 
exports is expected to be sent soon. The 
answer has been drawn up for weeks but 
since the uproar about the British examina- 
tion of United States mails, the Foreign 
Office has been cabling all drafts of answers 
to Lord Lothian. Lord Lothian then goes 
to the State Department to see what the 
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Officials think of the reply and cables back 
suggested alterations.” 

The American Minister to Canada, James 
H. R. Cromwell, millionaire playboy and 
former husband of Doris Duke, the world's 
richest girl,” was so overcome by his love 
for the British Empire that in a speech in 
Toronto, Canada, on March 19, 1940, he took 
it upon himself to spread the defeatist 
propaganda that “the life, the liberty, the 
livelihood, and the very safety” of citizens 
of the United States “may be dependent upon 
the outcome of this present war.” There 
are many more, but let these suffice. 

And, of course, the spirits of the World War 
returned to the scene of their greatest tri- 
umph in an effort to repeat that triumph. 
Let a few examples indicate that, 

On September 2, 1939, the day before the 
European war began, Frederick T. Birchall 
cabled from London that Britain and Prance 
“are on the threshold of war.“ Whereupon, 
on the same day, the day before the war 
began, William McAdoo, Woodrow Wilson’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared that the 
United States would enter the war because “I 
do not believe this country can or will with- 
draw from the seas in an attempt to isolate 
itself from the rest of the world.” (War Prop- 
aganda and the United States, Lavine and 
Wechsler, pp. 39, 40.) 

During September 1939 the interventionist 
newspaper column, Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, which frequently reflects. administra- 
tion viewpoints, stated that State Department 
sources feared that the Allies were doomed 
unless Americans were in the trenches by 
Christmas. (Lavine and Wechsler, pp. 44.) 

Some say that in the last few weeks the 
administration has been seeking incidents 
with which to inflame the American people. 
A more truthful way of stating the situation 
would be to say that the administration is 
becoming more outspoken about its desire for 
incidents. For as long ago as September 7, 
1939, the New York Times, in an “it is 
learned on high authority” story, attributed 
to President Roosevelt the prophecy that 
Americans “will soon realize that they have 
a direct and tangible stake in the outcome,” 
and that “incidents” (like the sinking of the 
Athenia) “would soon bring America’s reac- 
tion to the boiling point, (Lavine and Wechs- 
ler, p. 44.) 

Unable to forget the fat British contracts 
which his firm executed in the World War, 
Thomas W. Lamont, member of the house of 
J. P. Morgan, announced on November 15, 
1940, that Britain’s sea power and France’s 
“wonderful army, magnificently equipped and 
led, and backed by the calm determination 
of the whole French people, so clear to the 
world” would bring victory. (New York 
Times.) Apparently Mr. Lamont’s reverence 
for Allied contracts made him overenthusi- 
astic about the possibilities of the French 
Army. 

THE PRESS 

What of the propaganda directed to- 
ward the American press? The British un- 
questionably recall the vital part the Ameri- 
can press played in selling the idea of Ameri- 
can entry into the World War. And, logically, 
they seek to repeat. 

Even the interventionist New York Times 
has admitted (September 7, 1841) that “at 
the beginning of the European war the Brit- 
ish had a very small ‘information’ service in 
this country.” They had one press officer and 
an assistant attached to the Embassy here, 
and a staff of 15 at the British Library of In- 
formation. With each successive change at 
the head of the Ministry of Information and 
each successive debate in the House of Com- 
mons (all of which have stressed the in- 
efficiency of British propaganda in the United 
States) new personnel have been added to 
the staff. “Consequently,” continues the New 
York Times, “there are now 189 persons under 
Sir Gerald Campbell, who is the head of the 
British information service in this country. 
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Of these 189, ninety-nine are employed by the 
British Press Service, which has Offices in 
Rockefeller Center and in Washington; 
seyenty-four are attached to the British Li- 
brary of Information in New York and six- 
teen represent Sir Gerald in New York and 
in Washington.” 

We ought to stop right here, and consider 
the danger. Already, some effect can be noted, 
although much of the press has remained 
true to the interests of America. The danger 
is repetition of the World War campaign. 

That the British were justly appreciative 
of the Anglophiles who control some sections 
of the press of the United States was recog- 
nized in this chamber by Senator Works in 
a speech on March 4, 1917. He said: 

“Mr. President, the newspapers of this 
country are largely responsible for the con- 
dition in which we find ourselves today, and 
if we shall go to war with Germany the blood 
of the young men of this country who will 
be called upon to defend its rights will be on 
their hands. The Senator who undertakes to 
do just what I am doing here now in the per- 
formance of what I conceive to be my duty as 
a United States Senator is denounced and tra- 
duced by those newspapers for performing 
that duty. These attacks on him go out all 
over the country. The columnr of these 
newspapers are filled day after day with mis- 
representations, false accounts, insinuating 
articles that inflame and excite the public 
mind and arouse the prejudices and the anger 
and the hate of the American people against 
Germany. Some people have asserted that 
they are subsidized by the British Govern- 
ment, but that is not necessary. They are 
subsidized here at home. Those of them 
that are not subsidized or bought by selfish 
interests are themselves willing voluntarily 
to embroil this Government in a war with 
Germany in their own interests. Great 
Britain appreciates this, Mr. President. The 
English people like that sort of thing. They 
know very well that they have allies upon 
American soil. They know that there are 
thousands of American citizens today who 
are anxious to have this Nation go to war 
with Germany, not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting American lives, but to aid Great 
Britain. 

“I have here just a brief extract from the 
London Daily Chronicle that shows some- 
thing of the appreciation of the people over 
in England, and I will ask that it may be 
read by the Secretary.” 

The Presipine Orricer. Without objection 
it will be read. 

“The Secretary read as follows: “The debt 
that England owes the newspaper world of 
America cannot be estimated. The editors 
of the best journals have been fearless and 
very shrewd champions of the allies’ cause, 
It is these editors who have made the Ger- 
man monster a reality to the American 
people, and this quietly and with most dead- 
ly logic. We have no better allies in America 
than the editors of the great papers.’"— 
(ConcrEssionaL Recorp, Vol. LIV, Part 5, 
March 4, 1917, p. 4997.) 

Furthermore, Capt. Alex Stratford Cum- 
mingham-Reid told the British House of 
Commons on September 11 that British 
propaganda in the United States should be 
intensified in order to combat isolationism. 
“The America First Committee,” he said, “last 
month increased its membership from 
10,450,000 to something just over 15,000,000. 
Even for a country with a population as large 
as that of America, the organization is ex- 
tremely large. Using all means at our dis- 
posal, we should spend much more money 
and energy in concentrating on the enlight- 
enment of the American people. By so 
doing,” he said, “we should be forestalling 
dangerous isolationist propaganda and help- 
ing the best friend this country ever had— 
Roosevelt.” 

Has there been a back-stage guiding hand 
this time? There most assuredly has been 
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and is. We may not know for years who it 
is, but we can hazard a guess from World 
War and recent developments. 

In the introduction to Capt. Sidney Roger- 
son's Propaganda in the Next War, written in 
1938, the well-known British military author- 
ity Captain Liddell-Hart, writes: “Large as the 

played by propaganda in the war of 
1914-18, there is every indication that it will 
fill a still bigger role in any future great war.” 
Then, of course, the author himself proceeds 
to tell what the English believe must be done 
to bring America into the next war; and, as 
I have already shown, the basis of that action 
is, as Captain Rogerson phrases it: “The next 
war will be billed as a fight between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. * * We shall 
almost certainly represent the struggle in the 
propaganda we shall be compelled to do 
toward France, the United States of America, 
and our own Empire as democracy and free- 
dom versus dictatorship and persecution.” 

There you are told unequivocally that you 
are going to be propagandized into Britain’s 
next war—and on what basis you are to be 
propagandized—and the pattern has been 
followed exactly. 

Now, in prognosticating the coming war, 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, holder of many 
orders and author of many books, in Toward 
Armageddon (Lovat Dickson, London, 1937), 
wrote that it would start with what he called 

a blue lie.“ Such lies * * consist 
in suppressing that part of the truth which 
favors an opponent.” 

“All art,” said Michelangelo, “is the expur- 
gation of the superfluous.” Feed the people 
on expurgated, selected information if you 
would lead them into war. 

The greatest of arts is that of influencing 
people, even to making them give you their 
money and/or their lives. To do this the 
first time was not so difficult; but to do it 
again, just a generation later, is some 
achievement. It requires a great directing 
brain, a great artist. 

There are those who think that the great 
change in the attitude of the President and 
the people over the past year and a half has 
been due to events. There have been events, 
but not full comprehension of them or un- 
derstanding of their backgrounds. It is the 
way these events have been presented to us 
that has produced the change in our views, 
in our emotions. 

We are unconscious or unsuspicious of any 
force at work to stir us up into a state of 
hysteria, even though we know that Great 
Britain’s need for our resources is greater 
now than then, But that we have been so 
worked up no one can deny. 

The whole story of how this has been ac- 
complished will be known, as in the last war, 
only when the participants write their 
memoirs, and their records are open to public 
gaze. But we do know that there is evidence 
of design, that a great artist has been at 
work, creating a picture which the American 
people and their administration have ac- 
cepted. 

Who is the great artist? Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, the unknown, the mysterious, is the 
symbol if not the chief who coordinates all 
the propaganda services of the Foreign Office 
and the intelligence services. Like a magi- 
cian he has kept Americans’ attention fixed 
on unimportant things while he was putting 
over his trick. His art has been to get us 
aroused emotionally. Are we? Is his art a 
success? 

H. G. Wells, who has had experience with 
the personnel of Ministries of Information, 
u. his New World Order writes: 

“One of the more unpleasant aspects of a 
state of war under modern conditions is the 
appearance of a swarm of individuals, too 
clever by half, in positions of authority, ex- 
cited, conceited, prepared to lie, distort, and 
generally humbug people into states of ac- 
quiescence, resistance, indignation, vindic- 
tiveness, doubt, and mental confusion, states 
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of mind supposed to be conducive to a final 
military victory. These people live to twist 
and censor facts. It gives them a feeling of 
power.” 

This of Information, set up since 
the war broke, has had successive heads, pro- 
vided jobs for the deserving, and rumbled as 
clumsily as German propaganda, serving to 
distract attention from the smoothly work- 
ing machine behind the scenes which, under 
the direction of Sir Robert Vansittart, has so 
changed American opinion in a couple of 
years. 

The long-time foreign editor of the New 
York Times, the late Eugene C. Young, tells 
in his Looking Behind the Censorship of a 
reconnaissance he made of the Times morgue 
in search of dossiers on Britain's statesmen. 
Fat envelopes of press clippings were devoted 
to the speeches and doings of such persons 
as Baldwin, Simon, Hoare, Eden. 

“Then I turned to look at the clippings 
dealing with another powerful figure in Brit- 
ish international affairs. There was a single 
envelope, not filled, containing bare details 
of his career and activities. There were no 
Speeches, no interviews, no exploitation of 
him. Yet I knew this person, in the time 
under review, had been the real stabilizing 
power in the London Foreign Office, the cne 
who always had to be consulted when great 
decisions were to be taken. Sir 
Robert Vansittart is the unnoticed man.” 

After Chamberlain came in as Prime Min- 
ister, in 1937, even less was heard or known 
about the unnoticed Permanent Under Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office, Sir Robert Vansit- 
tart, until a loud commotion was raised over 
the report that he was the author of the 
Hoare-Laval plot for the partition of 
Abyssinia. 

Then it was given out that Vansittart had 
retired, that he had been shelved by Cham- 
berlain who himself would take an intimate 
interest in foreign affairs, because his for- 
eign secretary, Lord Halifax, according to the 
December 1938 issue of Fortune, “has little 
flair for consecutive thought about English 
balance-of-power history or the ethics of 
treaty making, * * +, Critics have joked 
about Lord Halifax’s ignorance of Central 
Europe.” 

The first knowledge that came to us here 
in America in regard to his new activities 
whatever they might be came through News- 
week, November 28, 1938. This said: There's 
a reason why Sir Robert Vansittart has rarely 
been heard from since his eclipse in the 
British Foreign Office. The fact is that he is 
busy handling one of the nation’s most deli- 
cate problems—how to combat Nazi and 
Fascist propaganda abroad.” 

At the same time, one of those who con- 
tributed to the article in Fortune, December 
1938, on Great Britain’s Europe, put it that 
Chamberlain “politely kicked Sir Robert Van- 
sittart into an upstairs job;” an upstairs and 
backstage job of directing the British foreign 
propaganda service. 

The result of Vansittart’s improved tech- 
nique and coordinated propaganda services 
has been most marked in America, as was 
planned. With enormous stakes to win or 
lose, ample funds were provided. His organ- 
ization has functioned so smoothly that it 
has remained undetected, unsuspected by 
those in America most affected. In Eng- 
land few know anything about it, as they 
knew very little about Wellington House. 
The result is the great change in attitude of 
the President in several years from the time 
when he assured us that we would never 
again go after the “fool’s gold” of war profits, 
to his present dictatorial zeal to enthrone 
liberty everywhere, for religion and morality 
and his devout belief that these are depend- 
ent on the British Empire. 

Our leaders of thought have brought the 
people, just as 25 years ago, from the mever 
again of yesterday to today’s inevitability 
of war, if not over there now, over here 
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later; and to the attitude that we must give 
everything to help Britain and to defeat the 
Axis Powers, This is regarded as due to 
events, but, of course, it is due to the way the 
news of the events came to us, and the ex- 
purgation and suppression of items that 
would have been counterbalanced. 

The result is that now we are in an emo- 
tional state in which we believe that right is 
all on one side, all evil on the other; that 
religion, morality, and civilization are fos- 
tered only by one side and destroyed by the 
other. Again we are almost at the point 
where we may sacrifice everything in the 
idealistic belief that we can do no other. We 
must give our-utmost to put down evil. 

It is the fruition and flowering of the 
thought expressed by the late Prank H, 
Simonds in his article, John Bull's Holy War, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post of 
December 21, 1935: 

“Once the principle of the criminal nation 
is established, once the moral duty of the 
United States to share in the restraint of a 
‘guilty people’ is accepted by the American 
people, then it must be clear that Uncle Sam 
is in a fair way, not, as in 1917, to be taken 
for a ride in Europe alone, but to be pre- 
sented with a commutation ticket for travel 
in three continents.” 

Sir Robert Vansittart, hard-bitten, cynical, 
may well sit back complacently and smile as 
he contemplates American hysteria rising as 
in 1917 and say to himself, “I planned it that 
way.” 

And the conclusion, and moral, if any, is 
found in these final words of Peterson: “To 
some the history of the ‘neutrality’ period 
demonstrates that the United States cannot 
keep out of war. But the facts do not bear 
out any such contention. What it does prove 
is that it is impossible to be unneutral and 
keep out of war.” 


Mr. ANDREWS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I prefer not to yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida declines to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, it is 
my purpose to detain the Senate for only 
a few minutes; in fact, it seems to me 
that the essential issues involved in the 
joint resolution and proposed amend- 
ments have been so ably presented on 
both sides that I could not be justified in 
speaking at all, except that I feel I would 
be remiss in my duties should I not leave 
upon the record of the Senate some of 
the reasons which have impelled me to 
the conclusion that we are taking the 
proper step for the best interest of our 
own country in voting for the repeal of 
sections 2, 3, and 6 of the so-called 
Neutrality Act, and particularly section 6, 
which would allow our ships to arm in 
self-defense. 

I have profound respect for dis- 
tinguished Senators who have spoken for 
the opposition. It will be a sad day in 
our history when all of us believe alike 
on this or any other momentous question 
involving our national policy. Exercis- 
ing our right to free discussion on this 
fioor, we have again shown to the world 
the American way. It is the cnly way for 
free men, 

For many years I have occupied im- 
portant public positions in the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of our 
Government. The greater my ex- 
Perience the more firmly have I become 
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convinced that in rapidly changing 
world conditions no public servant 
should ever pledge what he will do be- 
fore he knows the facts and what he 
may have to face. He can never know 
what may happen. Tomorrow’s events 
may be entirely different from anything 
heretofore experienced. 

We should be big enough and con- 
servative enough and liberal enough to 
tell the world that we will meet con- 
ditions as they arise and -will be gov- 
erned .entirely by past experience and 
the exigencies of the situation, and 
thereupon act to the best of our ability 
to safeguard the rights with which we 
have been entrusted. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to send- 
ing another A. E. F. to Europe. In fact 
that question is not here involved. I 
am likewise opposed to shackling our- 
selves by retaining upon our statutes 
a law which recent experience has 
shown will imperil our chances of ade- 
quate protection for our sailors and sea- 
men so long as we have to meet Hitler, 
who knows no law of the sea and re- 
spects no obligation or treaty. 

The nations now waging the fight 
against aggression have plenty of men. 
They have under their control nearly 
half the population of the earth. What 
they need most is what we are furnish- 
ing—implements of war. This is a 
mechanized war. In the wars of today 
and the future it will be not only the 
quantity but the quality of the trained 
soldiers in mechanized warfare that will 
win battles. We are now fully stressing 
that policy, and are pressing our in- 
dustries for the manufacture of imple- 
ments of war to their fullest capacity. 
We therefore may be instrumental 
again in saving the world from dom- 
ination by dictators. 

The main issue in the Presidential 
campaign in 1920 was whether the 
United States should join the League of 
Nations, along with the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

President Woodrow Wilson warned 
the people of the United States at that 
time that we might expect another 
world war within a generation. That 
prophecy has come to pass. 

When Wilson’s successor, President 
Harding, took office on March 4, 1921, 
that issue had been settled, to remain 
settled for at least two decades, and thus 
in the future the people of the United 
States were to adhere to a policy of pas- 
sive isolationism. Washington's warn- 
ings in his Farewell Address against for- 
eign entanglements have been used prac- 
tically as the Ten Commandments for 
the isolationists’ concept on that sub- 
ject. They still seem to adhere to the 
policy that America should never again 
assume any further responsibility toward 
other self-governing nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere, whether democra- 
cies or not. 

Woodrow Wilson was crucified in the 
cause of world peace on a cross of politi- 
cal expediency, and it has taken over 20 
years for the world to understand. We 
did not sign the Treaty of Versailles, or 
enter the League of Nations. Many 
statesmen today feel that President Wil- 
son’s “lost cause” has resulted in the 
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second great World War within one gen- 
eration, 

The policy of isolationism likewise 
blocked the efforts of all subsequent 
Presidents to have the United States 
join the World Court. That policy is 
now working in full force against Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

All our Presidents, since Wilson, have 
recommended and supported the view 
that America should do her part in main- 
taining a World Court and participate 


-in its operation, not merely as a guest, 


but as a member with full authority to 
act. It could be a “world court of under- 
standing” with full powers to enforce its 
decrees. That day will come. j 

We have learned in the last decade 
that even one nation can secretly build 
up a military force that may imperil 
every free nation on three continents. 

In the summer of 1919 it was not pos- 
sible, and practically since that time it 
has not been possible for the President, 
whether Democrat or Republican, to 
conduct our foreign relations in the or- 
derly way. A minority in the Senate, 
taking advantage of the rule which per- 
mits unlimited debate, has for over two 
decades exercised the veto on every 
President and on the majorities in Con- 
gress. The effect of this veto has been 
to compel every administration to in- 
herit the foreign policy and the plan of 
defense and military preparedness advo- 
cated by the minority. 

The name of this foreign policy is iso- 
lationism, and the strategical plan of this 
policy is that of the passive defensive, 
even when faced with another world con- 
flagration against democracy. No Presi- 
dent, except possibly Harding, has ever 
been an isolationist while in office, and 
certainly the naval and military leaders 
of our armed forces have never believed 
in the strategy of the passive defensive; 
yet the concepts of isolationism have pre- 
vailed until now, when we face another 
European conflagration. There is no 
doubt that they have had the support, 
until recently, of large numbers of well- 
meaning though uninformed people who 
were misled into thinking that peace can 
be promoted by inaction, and security by 
doing nothing. Thus the course we have 
taken since the end of the first World 
War has in all its essentials been dictated 
by the ideology of the isolationists. They 
prevailed over President Wilson and over 
Secretary Hughes when he was Secretary 
of State, and also over Secretary Stimson 
when he was Secretary of State, and, 
measured by acts rather than words, 
they have until recently prevailed over 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

It was the isolationists, and not Wil- 
son, who determined the separate treaty 
of peace with Germany which ended 
America’s part in the World War. They 
also tied the hands of Hoover when he 
sought to find a solution for the world- 
wide economic collapse. They conceived 
and virtually wrote the Neutrality Act of 
1935. They opposed the repeal of the 
embargo provisions of that act in 1939. 
The arms embargo feature of the act 
gravely weakened France and Britain by 
delaying for many months the develop- 
ment of our airplane and munitions in- 
dustries in this country. The isolation- 
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ists have delayed every foot of the way 
the development of aid to Great Britain, 
and, though they have been defeated in 
the argument, the program has been so 
much delayed, compromised, and con- 
fused that what would have been a 
mighty contribution 2 years ago may now 
be too late. 

Thus, as the result of 20 years of isola- 
tionism, the task has been most difficult 
to make this country secure against the 
consequences of a policy which has been 
depriving us of most of our European 
allies and may, if continued, deprive us 
of all of them. It may leave us armed 
but surrounded by an alliance of our 
enemies on both oceans. For that rea- 
son it must be said that our national 
defense will remain more vulnerable so 
long as the people do not realize and 
remedy the deadly error of the strategy 
to which the isolationist block has com- 
mitted this country. 

The passage of the so-called Neutrality 
Act in 1935 and its amendment in 1937 
were more the result of the ideology of 
the isolationists than of any other group. 
I am one of those who looked upon the 
act with little enthusiasm but ultimately 
voted for it. I felt that it was a noble 
gesture in behalf of world peace, directed 
at the other great nations of the world in 
the hope that they would either do like- 
wise or that its effect would somehow 
deter other nations, and especially mari- 
time nations, from stirring up interna- 
tional trouble and becoming interna- 
tional aggressors, as have Hitler in Ger- 
many and Mussolini in Italy. 

It is an undisputed fact that no nation 
at any time within the past 20 years has 
undertaken to seize or transgress upon 
the soil of either Germany or Italy. 
While the small independent democ- 
racies of Europe, likewise the great 
democracies of France, Britain, and the 
United States, rested on their theoretical 
policy of passive defense, the dictators of 
Germany and of Italy were training all 
male children, even from 8 years of age 
and over, for service of aggression on 
other nations. 

Under the original Neutrality Acts of 
1935 and 1937, neither the people of the 
United States nor the Government could 
ship any contraband of war to any nation 
engaged in war. The result was that we 
amended the act in 1939 when it became 
clear that we were aiding the two ag- 
gressor nations who had secretly armed 
themselves and were about to declare an 
“open season” on smaller countries. 
They later succeeded in crushing to earth 
one after another 16 nations of con- 
tented, self-governing people within the 
2 years which followed. 

The policy of isolationism might have 
worked better in early history, when 
shipc conveying cannon and soldiers were 
propelled only by the uncertain winds, 
and it required anywhere from 1 to 3 
months to cross the Atlantic Ocean be- 
fore they could even become a threat to 
the United States or the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Today one of our great bombers 
can take off at dawn on the coast of Eu- 
rope, and land at twilight on the shores 
of our own United States. 

Today Germany is almost as close, 
measured by days or hours of transit, to 
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the United States as was New York to 
Charleston at the time Washington de- 
livered his Farewell Address. By Morse 
telegraph, by wireless, by radio, and by 
telephone, one may speak from any part 
of the United States to any part of Eu- 
rope. Today, through these modern 
nediums, every part of the world is ad- 
vised as to what is taking place during 
the day on every battlefield of Europe. 
Swift communication between nations 
has become so common and effective, and 
our relations so close with other nations, 
that the United S} tes can no longer dis- 


-own its obligation to assist other peace- 


ful nations to maintain their national 
integrity. We have, after 25 years of 
trial and error, reached the point where 
we must take our place on the side of 
the other self-governing nations of the 
world, or risk an infinitely worse situa- 
tion. Perhaps, after the present bloody 
cataclysm of nations is over, we may 
form some kind of international parlia- 
ment that will have the power not only to 
give orders but to enforce them. 

The proposed Senate committee 
amendment to the House joint resolu- 
tion seeks to repeal sections 2 and 3 of 
the Neutrality Act, along with section 6 
as passed by the House. It is perfectly 
clear to everyone that the original act 
has operated to encourage the ruthless 
aggressions of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy, and has forced us to amend this so- 
called Neutrality Act more than once as 
the exigencies of the situation have re- 
quired. 

The hour has come when we must 
again amend the sections referred to so 
that we can better preserve and defend 
our rights to the freedom of the seas 
which we have enjoyed and maintained 
as an American right for over 150 years. 
The high seas are not ours, but the in- 
herent right to use the high seas is ever- 
lastingly ours, and we shall maintain 
that right at all costs. The adoption of 
this resolution will remove the shackles 
from our own hands, and we can assume 
our responsibility to render aid as we see 
fit to those decent, democratic, liberty- 
loving nations of Europe that have not 
been able to stem the tide of interna- 
tional vandalism and piracy led by Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. 

In analyzing the three provisions of 
the act involved in this joint resolution, 
and my reasons why I think they will not 
work today and, therefore, should be re- 
pealed. we note: 

First. That section 2 makes it unlaw- 
ful for any American vessel to carry any 
passengers or any articles or materials 
to any nation proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent to be at war. This is an absolute 
abandonment of the long-established 
right of the United States to the freedom 
of the seas. Other neutrals have not so 
shackled themselves. They continue to 
enjoy the right to trade freely with all 
neutrals and belligerents in time of war 
as well as in time of peace, subject only 
to the exercise of blockade and seizure 
by belligerents in case the ship seized 
bears contrabands. 

Second. Under section 3 the President 
is authorized to define combat areas, and 
by proclamation make it unlawful for 
any United States vessels to proceed in- 
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to those areas. The theory and purpose 
are most commendable. However, we 
find that Hitler defines combat zones 
which overlap our combat areas and 
cover the high seas, and the Germans 
thus sink our merchantmen and torpedo 
our warships down in the South Atlantic 
in areas not defined by the President or 
by Hitler as combat areas. We thus see 
how futile the situation has become. It 
is unbecoming a self-respecting great 
Nation further to adhere to a policy that 
imperils our very freedom and encour- 
ages at least two aggressor nations, who 
have sworn our destruction, to take ad- 
vantage of our generosity. 

Third. Section 6, proposed to be re- 
pealed by this joint resolution, forbids 
arming our merchant vessels. The Robin 
Moor was unarmed; so were the J. C. 
White and the Steel Seafarer and the 
Charles Pratt; also, the Pink Star, the 
Sessa, and the Montana were unarmed. 
Had they had guns on these ships, they 
would have at least enabled their crews 
to defend themselves in the American 
way against submarines and planes. The 
opponents of this measure would pre- 
vent our sailors from arming themselves 
in self-defense against an aggressor who 
has threatened their destruction on 
sight anywhere on the high seas. 

Another most potent and obvious rea- 
son why we should repeal sections 2, 3, 
and 6 is that those sections, as now 
worded, are in conflict with the policy 
and purpose of the Lease-Lend Act, to 
which America, through our constituted 
authority is now committed and upon 
which mainly depend our practical 
measures of aid for our own defense. 

The opponents would try to lead us to 
continue a hopeless policy which they 
claim is the best means of safeguarding 
the peace of the world and our institu- 
tions. Their appeal has the same plausi- 
ble ring as the war cry of the well-known 
reactionary forces of France. 

The Neutrality Act is one of the most 
humiliating pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by the representatives of the 
American people. Not only does it ab- 
rogate the principle of the freedom of 
the seas—a principle without which a 
liberal political economy cannot endure— 
but it deprives the American people of 
the dignity that comes from facing the 
truth. By hiding the real issues behind 
a symptom the Neutrality Act treats the 
American people as Hitler treats the Ger- 
man people—as a people incapable of 
reaching decisions on the merits of their 
case when and wherever it arises. It 
is thus a step away from democracy. 
It is a surrender of a sacred self-govern- 
ing principle. 

Freedom is not, and never has been, 
an easy thing to acquire. It is not, and 
never has been, an easy thing to hold. 
The basis of freedom is the most difficult 
doctrine in the world—the doctrine of 
the interdependence of human beings. 
Spiritually we inherit that doctrine from 
the teachings of Christ. Politically we 
inherit it from those who framed and 
adopted our Constitution. We must 
carry it on. We must, if we want free- 
dom, extend it to new concepts and 
human aspiration where we have not 
heretofore chosen to go. 
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Today the American vanguard of total- 
itarianism, composed of the bunds, Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists, and perhaps 
sometimes of those taking advantage of 
well-conceived American-organized soci- 
eties, has already raised the cry that our 
President has used subterfuge to deceive 
the American people. 

Let me impress upon the Senate at 
this trying hour that last November the 
people of the United States, exercising 
their right of suffrage, went to the polls 
and chose Franklin D. Roosevelt Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
chosen President of the United States in 
the way and in the manner provided for 
in cur fundamental law—the Constitu- 
tion. The people decided in that elec- 
tion who should direct the destinies of 

- this Nation through the emergency which 
they knew had to come, and has come. 

Through our constituted authority, the 
President appointed and the Senate con- 
firmed our great Secretary of State, whose 
duty it is, through the thousands of con- 
fidential offices established throughout 
the civilized world, to inform the Presi- 
dent and keep him informed at all hours 
and at all times as to precisely what our 
relations are and should be with other 
nations of the world. 

We did not choose Charles Lindbergh 
nor any of his satellites, nor any group 
or association, to direct our foreign pol- 
icies. One of the most pitiful displays 
of conceit perhaps that has ever been 
witnessed in this country is the effort 
of our national hero of aviation to try 
to direct the President and the Congress 
of the United States as to what they 
should do. He criticizes the President 
and Congress as though he himself were 
America’s last, greatest, and best hope. 
He indicates that he feels that he has 
been endowed to direct the constituted 
authority of the people of the United 
States. The President and our great 
Secretary of State will direct our foreign 
policy for this Nation through the present 
dilemma in the American way, and not 
through any self-constituted medium who 
may feel he is the savior of our liberties. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about alleged broken Presidential prom- 
ises in debating this resolution and prac- 
tically every other measure coming before 
this body which might have some bear- 
ing, directly or indirectly, on the present 
state of emergency. In recent years we 
have learned that no nation can rely upon 
the written treaties of dictators who 
boldly violate them at will. This neces- 
sarily forces us to watch carefully the 

- ever-changing international situation, so 
that we shall not find ourselves clinging 
to outmoded policies which may seriously 
menace our security. 

Conditions change in this rapidly mov- 
ing world, and we must prepare ourselves 
for each threat or fall by the wayside. 
President Roosevelt should be heartily 
commended instead of condemned for the 
realistic point of view he has taken in this 
time of danger. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
everything the President has done has 
contributed to the strengthening of our 
national defense. Nor can it reasonably 
be doubted that he must continue to take 
defensive, or even offensive-defensive, 
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steps in the future. That these measures 
may result in war cannot be denied. But 
the same thing would be true—and prob- 
ably more so—of a do-nothing policy on 
his part. 

It should be recognized that the Presi- 
dent, ky force of circumstances beyond 
his control, is obliged to deal with a fluid 
and highly dangerous international situ- 
ation. For 2 years he has kept this coun- 
try out of war, and to accuse him of de- 
liberately seeking to involve the United 
States in war is not only patently false 
but exceedingly harmful from a domestic 


‘standpoint. In the interests of national 


security, the President’s critics, who have 
so often changed their own position, 
would do well to abandon their efforts to 
indict him at every supposed opportunity 
on the basis of statements made a year 
ago, and to collaborate with him in trying 
tc guard against the threat of hostilities 
arising out of the turbulent world situa- 
tion as it exists today. 

In spite of what has been said to the 
contrary, most of the people of this great 
Nation heartily endorse and stand by the 
President they overwhelmingly reelected 
last year. 

The Gallup polls are very informative 
on this point. On July 19 this poll asked 
for an answer to the question: 

So far as you are personally concerned, do 
you think President Roosevelt has gone too 
far in his policies of helping Britain or not 
far enough? 


Persons listed in Who’s Who voted as 
follows: 


Percent 
f —TTTTTTTT—T—T—T———— 16 
Sent e 8d 53 
Nr cceccncudaeokoossene 31 


Add 31 and 53 together, and we have 
84 percent that either endorse the Presi- 
dent or say he ought to have gone further. 

The names were taken from Who’s 
Who, comprising persons who are sup- 
posed to be better informed on the condi- 
tions of the world, or their names never 
would have been placed in Who’s Who, 
They are the leading men of the country. 
The general public voted as follows: 

That the President has gone too far, 
23 percent. 

About right, 55 percent. 

Not far enough, 22 percent. Add 22 
percent to 55 percent, and we have 77 
percent who either endorse the present 
policy of the President or think he should 
have gone further. 

Mr. President, a small but loud mi- 
nority continue to shout that the people 
are not behind the President. The facts, 
however, indicate the contrary. 

The October 16 Gallup poll, taken from 
the entire Nation in answer to the ques- 
tion “In general, do you approve or dis- 
approve of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy?” gave the following: 


Percent 
c 76 
8 eA a E EN E E S A EE 24 


In Wednesday’s Washington Post the 
Gallup poll of November 4 appears. The 
question asked in this poll was: 

Should the Neutrality Act be changed to 
permit American merchant ships to be armed? 


The mid-October poll was 75 percent 
saying “Yes”; whereas the poll of No- 
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vember 4 gave 81 percent stating “Yes,” 
that the Neutrality Act should be changed 
to permit American merchant ships to 
be armed. 

These unbiased and unpolitical scien- 
tific polls clearly show that the majority 
of the people of the United States are 
in favor of our President’s actions as re- 
gards foreign policy and fully support 
the recommendations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The isolationists who are storming the 
country today seem surprised and em- 
barrassed by the fact that they attract 
to their meetings and their cause many 
of the obvicus enemies of American de- 
mocracy, including Nazi organizations. 
The reason is not far to seek. The rea- 
son is that the isolationists are construct- 
ing a building like unto a house. The 
beams and the rafters, the mortises and 
the siding, all fit. The concept of the 
isolationist has prevented us from open- 
ing up a new field of encouragement to 
small self-governing nations. It has in- 
duced a spiritual bankruptcy. It has un- 
dermined our dignity as individuals and 
our faith in democratic argument. It 
has permitted—and encouraged—the 
collapse of international democracy. It 
has propounded and developed the theory 
of economic self-sufficiency, which is the 
real economic foundation of totalitarian- 
ism everywhere. And now, in the great- 
est emergency that democracy has faced 
in modern times, it has encouraged dis- 
graceful criticisms which aid in spread- 
ing propaganda that the President of the 
United States is deceiving us and is not 
to be trusted. 

All those things fit together. There 
can no longer be any doubt concerning 
the nature of the edifice which that brand 
of material will build. Men cannot build 
good things out of evil things. This 18 
not the house of freedom. It is the house 
of slavery. 

Many of those who oppose the pend- 
ing resolution likewise opposed the 1939 
amendment to the so-called Neutrality 
Act, and also opposed the Lease-Lend 
Act of last March and recent amend- 
ments thereto. Some of the same oppo- 
sition favor our intervening in behalf of 
a so-called negotiated peace. What 
could we expect in the light of what we 
know about Hitler? 

Hitler had a negotiated nonaggression 
peace pact with each of the 15 nations 
of Europe whose people he has since 
subjugated. He also had a negotiated 
nonaggression peace pact with Russia, 
and it lasted only so long as it served 
Hitler‘s purpose. Hitler turned on Rus- 
sia without warning, with the whole force 
of the German Army. 

Hitler himself has boasted that it is 
only the weak who adhere to treaties; 
that when any treaty fails to serve his 
purpose, he would break it as he sees fit. 

Some are in favor of a negotiated peace 
at the present time. A negotiated peace 
with whom? Not even a moron could, 
with propriety, enter into a peace nego- 
tiation with Adolf Hitler. 

When the Senate of the United States 
rejected the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations, we lost our best 
chance to place our power and influence 
in a cause which many feel would have 
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prevented this second World War. In- 
stead, we laid the foundation for our 
policy of isolationism which was followed 
through succeeding administrations, 
We refused to join the World Court. We 
even entered into a separate treaty with 
Germany which placed us in a most re- 
grettable position with our comrade na- 
tions with whom we had fought for the 
preservation of democracy. 

We all know that the League of Na- 
tions was the brain-child of Woodrow 
Wilson. He made it the predominant 
effort of his life. At that treaty table 
our representative, Woodrow Wilson, 
asked for no territory and no indemni- 
ties. His was the only white unselfish 
hand laid on the treaty table at Ver- 
sailles. It was the greatest gesture ever 
made to the world by America. As the 
apostle of all free people, Wilson formu- 
lated and caused to be scattered from 
the air over Europe the 14 points for 
peace as an inducement to end that 
useless, bloody struggle. This was done 
prior to the armistice. It was repudiated 
at the treaty table and by the Senate of 
the United States. 

We are again witnessing, in our efforts 
to further amend the neutrality law, the 
same opposition which, measured by 
practicable results, only aids Hitler and 
Mussolini and operates against the 
democracies of Europe. The fact is, the 
original so-called Neutrality Act has 
never been anything but an un-Neu- 
trality Act. It is un-neutral for any na- 
tion to refuse to sell or export goods to 
any other nation, whether that nation 
is at war or not at war with another 
nation. It becomes an embargo which 
has always given rise to strained con- 
ditions between nations whenever re- 
sorted to. When we amended that act in 
1939 to permit the exporting of all classes 
of commerce to any nation, whether de- 
fending itself against Nazi and Fascist 
aggression or not, we found it was too 
late for most of the small nations of 
Europe. But we tried to make amends 
for aiding Hitler with our Neutrality Act 
by repealing the embargo provision and 
by passage of the Lend-Lease Act which 
would together permit the United States 
to become not only the arsenal of democ- 
racy but allow the lending, leasing, and 
exporting of the instruments of war to 
self-governing nations with which to de- 
fend themselves. 

The most amazing argument that one 
can imagine is that which undertakes to 
convince the American people that to 
avoid war we must retain the so-called 
Neutrality Act. The adoption of the 
pending resolution would not mean war. 
It would not bring us nearer to war. It 
would restore us to the status we formerly 
enjoyed under international law and the 
law of the seas. 

The Neutrality Act is an act of self- 
abnegation; it is self-imposed and its pro- 
visions forged the shackles which have 
bound only our own hands. It binds no 
other nation on earth, save our own. It 
binds us to a pitiful policy which pro- 
hibits our own people, whether in time of 
war or in time of peace, using the high 
seas to exchange our commerce with other 
free nations on an equal basis. It pro- 
hibits us carrying on other necessary in- 
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ternational intercourse in a way and 
manner that has been the custom for over 
150 years. 

The Neutrality Act is very much like 
what our lawbooks term a “unilateral 
contract” or, more properly termed, a 
unilateral law; a law binding no one ex- 
cept ourselves. Our adherence to it pro- 
hibits our use of the high seas in the way 
we have been accustomed to use them. 
If we should repeal the whole act, instead 
of sections 2, 3, and 6, as proposed by the 
amendment to the resolution, it would 
merely mean that we would be returning 
to the international law of the sea and 
Would occupy the same status with all the 
other nations of the world, which we oc- 
0 before the act was first passed in 

The mighty Nazi and Fascist aggres- 
sors now devastating Europe were and 
are highly pleased with our Neutrality 
Act. They should be. It fitted admira- 
bly into their scheme of conquest. Those 
nations would be highly pleased if the 
opponents should be successful in defeat- 
ing the pending repeal measure on the 
floor of the Senate. It would make large 
first-page headlines in the German and 
Italian papers. The attacks on the reso- 
lution are highly pleasing to the aggressor 
nations who have foresworn our destruc- 
tion and the democratic way of life. 

Mr. President, the only issue in voting 
on this resolution is whether we shall re- 
turn to the law of the sea and our free 
intercourse among nations, which we en- 
joyed at the time the act of 1935 was 
passed. No one can seriously argue that 
we would be violating any Obligation to 
any other nation on earth if we should 
repeal the whole act. We certainly 
would not be any nearer war than we are 
today. 

If we had not amended the Neutrality 
Act in 1931 to allow arms and munitions 
to be exported from the United States, 
there can be scarcely a doubt that the 
British Isles wouid have keen invaded and 
perhaps occupied by Nazi Germany before 
the close of 1940. 

So we must conclude that if the pend- 
ing joint resolution is adopted there will 
be an additional good reason for saying 
that it will not be necessary for America 
to send any expeditionary force to Europe. 
In fact, such a force could not be sent 
without a declaration of war by Congress, 
and we pray that that hour shall never 
come. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Bunker Doxey 
Alken Burton Ellender 
Andrews Butler George 
Austin Byrd Gerry 
Bailey Capper Gillette 
Ball Caraway Glass 
Bankhead Chandler Green 
Barbour Chavez Guffey 
Barkley Clark, Idaho Gurney 
Bilbo Clark, Mo, Hatch 
Brewster y Herring 
Bridges 

Brooks Davis Holman 
Brown Downey Hughes 


Johnson, Calif. Murray Taft 

Johnson, Colo. Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Kilgore ye Thomas, Okla 
La Follette O'Daniel Thomas, Utah 
Langer O'Mahoney Tobey 

Lee Overton Truman 
Lodge Pepper Tunnell 
Lucas Radcliffe Tydings 
McCarran Rosier Vandenberg 
McFarland Russell Van Nuys 
McKellar Schwartz Wallgren 
McNary Shipstead Walsh 
Maloney Smathers Wheeler 
Maybank Smith White 

Mead Spencer Wiley 
Murdock Stewart Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
United States is to go to war then the 
Congress, as provided in the Constitu- 
tion, should make a formal declaration 
of war against the enemies of the United 
States. There is no such thing as a half- 
way war, as keeping out of war and get- 
ting into war at one and the same time. 

The complete repeal of the Neutrality 
Act means that the United States will at 
once engage in three modes of warfare— 
on the sea, under the sea, and in the air. 
There is only one other way, which is on 
the land. Those who vote for the repeal 
of the Neutrality Act will, in my judg- 
ment, have voted to put the United 
States into the war in all four ways. 
This will have been accomplished with- 
out a declaration of war on the part of 
Congress. Indeed, some of the propo- 
nents of the neutrality repeal have even 
gone so far as to say it is the only way of 
keeping the United States out of war. 
Such weasel words, such hypocrisy, are 
not worthy of consideration. The repeal 
of the Neutrality Act will in effect accom- 
plish the same result as a declaration of 
war by Congress. The repeal of the 
Neutrality Act will put the United States 
informally in the war against Germany 
and Italy, and possibly against Japan. 

Anyone who votes for complete repeal 
and who is not in favor of war by this 
country against Germany, Italy, and 
possibly Japan, is so devoid, in my judg- 
ment, of mental processes as to be a fit 
subject for a lunatic asylum. He would 
be guilty of unadulterated hypocrisy. 
Such an equivocation will give less moral 
support and stimulus to those by whose 
side we will then be fighting, or those 
who sympathize with our side, than a 
declaration of war would give them. 
Thus we perform all the tasks incident 
to war, without achieving the full effect 
of our action. 

Conversely, we will lose the effect upon 
the Axis Powers of notifying their peo- 
ples that we have cast our lot against 
them, that a mighty nation has entered 
the lists which will fight to the bitter end 
to accomplish their defeat. 

Thus, while actually voting for war, we 
do not give our Allies the forthright sup- 
port, nor deliver the crushing effect 
against the enemy which a declaration of 
war would have. 

In other words, both at home and 
abroad, the peoples are deceived. The 
greatest nation on the face of the earth 
in its international relations chooses a 
dishonest, pusillanimous, cowardly, and 
craven attitude which does not help our 
friends nor hurt our enemies to the 
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extent that honesty would. This whole 
proposition is conceived in deceit, born in 
intrigue, and reared in camouflage. 

If the safety of the United States and 
the preservation of our institutions and 
our American way of life depend upon 
the survival of the Russians, English, and 
Chinese, and the crushing of Hitler, then 
in God’s name let us take our stand 
boldly, openly, and fully, and thus make 
overwhelmingly certain that our side 
wins and that our institutions and our 
way of life are safe. 

If, on the contrary, our institutions 
and our American way of life can survive 
without our engaging in hostilities, then 
let us not engage in them. Our present 
course is neither fish nor fowl; it is the 
usual politically expedient, hit-and-run 
action of a second-rate, fourth-class, 
“yes-but” Government. 

Primarily, I did not rise to discuss that 
point, although it is of vital importance. 
I rose primarily for another purpose. If 
we are going into this war—and it seems 
from the President’s actions that we have 
already gotten into it, illegally and un- 
officially—then I want to remind the 
Congress of the words of David Lloyd 
George in the British Parliament. It 
was he who, after the fall of France and 
the English evacuation of Dunkirk, 
summed up the whole debacle with the 
words, “too little and too late.” 

If we are going into this war, and do 
not take to heart the example of Eng- 
land and France, it may lead to catas- 
trophe. If we are going into this war, we 
must, over and above every other thing, 
keep faith, be completely loyal, and 
give unstinted support to the sailors and 
soldiers. We must give to them the last 
full measure of our devotion—weapons, 
powder, guns, tanks, planes, shells, bul- 
lets, ships, taxes—every kind of sacri- 
fice in everything we can do. No stone 
must be left unturned, no effort wasted, 
no support withheld from those who 
wear our uniform on the foreign waters 
of the ocean or on foreign soil. The 
men in uniform must have the best 
chance to survive, the best chaace to de- 
fend their lives, and the best chance for 
victory which the most powerful Nation 
on earth can give them. 

If we in the Congress vote to put this 
country into a war, without giving to the 
men in uniform who are going to risk 


their lives, who are going to do the dy- 


ing, our wholehearted and honest sup- 
port in every way, then the biggest 
lynching party that ever descended on a 
eapital should string our carcasses as 
ornaments on the telegraph poles of 
Washington. 

If we are going into this war, there 
are seven things that are indispensable 
to fighting it successfully and ending it 
quickly. Without those seven things, 
we, in the book of history and before 
the bar of American public opinion, will 
be found guilty of having done too little 
and having acted too late. These seven 
things are as follows: 

First. Henceforth there must be com- 
plete frankness by the President, his 
Cabinet, and the Congress with the 
American people. 

Second. Strikes must end and stay 
ended during the war. 
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Third. There must be a drastic in- 
crease in all forms of taxation. 

Fourth. Every expenditure which is 
not essential to our national defense, 
which can possibly be eliminated, must 
be stopped. 

Fifth. There must be a price ceiling on 
everything—on profits, on wages, on farm 
products, and all other things. 

Sixth. We must immediately double 
the number of training camps in this 
country, for we will have need for them. 

Seventh. We must immediately com- 
mence to raise an additional army, so 
that the total will not be less than 4,000,- 
000 men, and it may possibly go as high 
as five or six million men. 

These are all locked up in the vote 
which we are about to take. Unless we 
are willing to do all seven of these things 
we will not only not keep faith with our 
Allies or adequately safeguard our insti- 
tutions and our American way of life, but 
we will break faith with those who will 
make the supreme sacrifice on the ocean’s 
bosom and in foreign lands. 

There is no such thing as a halfway war, 
particularly against the might of the 
Axis Powers. 

What is the situation in this Nation 
as we are about to embark on this war? 
First, there is a lack of candor on the 
part of the President and the Cabinet 
with the American people. They are 
treated as if they were mere children. 
Instead of frankly stating the case and 
advising them of the President's policy 
and its implications, there is only de- 
ception, misinformation, a withholding 
of the facts and vacillating leadership 
from the White House all the way down. 
We are told after the battle between the 
U-boats and the destroyers—first the 
Greer, then the Kearny, then the Reu- 
ben James—that there has been no 
change in the situation. There has been 
a drastic change in the situation. A 
reading of the confidential reports of the 
Navy Department on these three en- 
counters clearly shows that the United 
States, whether rightly or wrongly, was 
the aggressor in all three cases, yet when 
they first happened- the public was led 
to believe that while our ships were pro- 
ceeding innocently they were fired upon 
by Axis submarines. 

I do not criticize the Navy at all. It 
was acting under orders from the Presi- 
dent without any authorization of Con- 
gress to make war upon Axis boats in 
the middle of the ocean. The so-called 
Neutrality Act was still on the statute 
books. Neither the Constitution nor the 
Congress authorized the President to 
start this war. Every Senator knows 
that under our Constitution Congress 
has the sole and exclusive and absolute 
power of declaring war. The President, 
in the pure Hitlerian technique, abro- 
gated to himself the complete power of 
the Congress. War was declared by Ex- 
ecutive fiat and not by the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people. Yet it had 
the same effect as if the Congress, in both 
branches, had voted unanimously for it. 
If there were need for the warships of 
the United States to hunt down the war- 
ships of any other nation and destroy 
them in battle, every man on this floor 
knows that the proper course would be 
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for the President to recommend to the 
Congress that it authorize such action. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that he has confidential in- 
formation as to the facts relative to the 
attacks upon three naval vessels. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that the facts 
are confidential. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have not disclosed 
the facts, but I have read the reports, 
and I am stating only what we all know. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that I have the facts in one instance. 
A week or 10 days ago I wrote to the 
Navy Department to ascertain the facts 
in the second instance, and I have had 
no reply. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have in my posses- 
sion the facts relative to all three in- 
stances. 

Mr. WALSH. There may be this dif- 
ference: I warned the Navy Department 
that whatever reply was made, I would 
feel it my duty to give it to the public. I 
probably could have obtained what the 
Senator has obtained as confidential in- 
formation. Was the letter marked, “Pri- 
vate and confidential”? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; and I would not 
disclose its contents. 

Mr. WALSH. My effort to obtain in- 
formation which I can give to the Naval 
Affairs Committee and to the public has 
not been successful to date. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The President did not 
come before the Congress and ask for 
authority to order our ships to shoot. 
He snapped his fingers at this body, for 
he has long since learned that we no 
longer have a Congress of 531 repre- 
sentatives, and that he may do what he 
wishes, whether the power be conferred 
upon him to take such action or not. 
Now we have an Executive war, not a 
national war. Thus, while we are going 
to make the world safe for democracy 
elsewhere, we are proceeding rapidly to 
make it unsafe at home. Democracy has 
quit. Indeed, it has been sick and dying 
for 4 or 5 years. 

A striking example of the lack of can- 
dor can be taken from the speech of 
President Roosevelt delivered on October 
30, 1940, in which he actually said: 

And while I am talking to you mothers 
and fathers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again. Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


Of course, the men on the Reuben 
James were taking part in a purely do- 
mestic war. What a graphic picture the 
Reuben James made as she went down in 
the Mississippi just west of Natchez. Of 
course, engaging a U-boat in the middle 
of the Atlantic was not a foreign war. 
That part of the ocean, of course, is a 
part of the United States, for its gentle 
waters roll up to the shores of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Maryland, although 
those waters have to roll about twelve or 
fifteen hundred miles to get there. 

That is an example of the lack of 
candor which has characterized the 
2 conduct of our foreign policy to 

e. 


1941 


In the November 1941 issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, a spokesman for 
the President, when asked to explain why 
the President said this in 1940 and in 
less than a year after disregarded it, 
offered this naive explanation. I quote 
first of all the Presidential spokesman, 
who, referring in the Journal to that 
speech, stated that the President had 
used the word “again” only twice. All 
of us who listened to that great speech 


remember that. the President used three: 


“agains.” ‘ 
But— 


Says the Presidential spokesman— 


on October 23, 1940, in another speech the 
President said: “We are arming ourselves not 
for any foreign war. We are arming our- 
selves not for any purpose of conquest or 
intervention in foreign disputes.” 


Note the use of the word “interven- 
tion.” 

Still quoting: 

“I repeat again that I stand on the plat- 
form of our party,” which reads: “We will 
not particiapte in foreign wars; we will not 
send our Army, Navy, or air forces to fight 
in foreign lands outside of the Americas, 
except in case of attack.” 

Those last five words— 


Says the Presidential spokesman— 

are frequently left out when people quote 
these speeches, and I think it is important 
that they should be included, because there 
are two points that must be clearly defined. 
One is that no war is a foreign war when it 
involves an attack on the safety of our coun- 
try. It is not the place where it is fought 
which makes it a foreign war. 


Let me insert, parenthetically, that 
that will be much news to all the chil- 
dren from the first grade on in our public 
schools, 


But 


Continued the Presidential spokes- 
man 


it is the question of whether the action 
impairs the safety of our country. Secondly, 
what constitutes attack? Does attack only 
mean the bombing of our native land or the 
landing on your shores of foreign armies, or 
does attack mean a threat; some act which 
will put a foreign power in a position which 
will endanger the safety of our country? 


Then continues the Presidential 
spokesman: 

These questions are rarely discussed by 
America First orators. They talk to you pri- 
marily about the impossibility of this or that 
thing happening, and rarely about the pos- 
sibility of things which are actually happen- 
ing and their implications. 


Continuing, the Presidential spokes- 
man says: 

On November 2, 1940, the President said, 
“There is nothing secret about our foreign 
policy. The first purpose of our foreign policy 
is to keep our country out of war. At the 
same time we seek to keep foreign concep- 
tions of government out of the United 
States.” 


Let me again reverently interject, in 
the language of Shakespeare, “Words, 
words, words.” 

Continuing, the Presidential spokes- 
man says in the November issue: 

That is why we make ourselves strong. 


That is why we must muster all the reserves 
of our national strength. The second pur- 
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pose of this policy is to keep war as far away 
as possible from the shores of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 


This charming, naive, and labored ex- 
planation of the difference between the 
word and the deed would be humorous if 
it were not so tragic. Is anyone in 
America so silly as to believe that by 
attacking before we are fired upon by 
Axis submarines we shall keep war away. 
from the United States? Does not the 
Presidential spokesman know what every 
other person in America-knows—that the 
purpose of those attacks was to defeat 
Hitler; that the intention back of them 
was to keep Hitler from dominating the 
world; that it is not improbable that the 
only way to do that is to sink his ships, 
so that those who are. fighting against 
him may survive and conquer? What a 
charming bedtime story our pleasant 
Presidential spokesman makes when it is 
contended that the purpose of these at- 
tacks was to keep the war away from the 
United States. In other words, the way 
to keep out of war is to get into war. 


That is the writer’s conclusion. 


Is this Presidential spokesman of the 
opinion that by encouraging war with the 
Axis Powers we keep war away from the 
United States? Candidly, I have too 
high a regard for the mental processes of 
the writer to make any such assumption. 
I rather think that the commendable 
loyalty which the spokesman has always 
exhibited toward our distinguished Pres- 
ident inspired this gallant effort to 
reconcile acts with words. It would be 
easier to follow our Executive, as I have 
followed him in the foreign field up to 
now, if he had said, “Yes; I did make 
that remark, and I hoped to live up to it 
when it was made; but as the fleld of 
world events unfolds I have reached the 
conclusion that our safety and our Amer- 
ican way of life are so threatened that I 
now believe. another approach to the 
problem than was contained in my words 
of a year ago is essential to our own and 
the world security.” 

That would have been understandable. 
However, to have it now said that past 
and contemplated acts square with the 
Presidential utterances of October 28, 
1940, less than a year ago, is the epitome 
of disingenuousness. 

Every member of this body whose 
mentality rises above his partisanship 
knows that our whole foreign policy has 
been carried on as if Congress were non- 
existent, and as if the representatives and 
the people would fail to respond to can- 
dor—candor which alone will do more 
than all else to unite this Nation in what- 
ever its future may be. 

We cannot fight a war successfully 
without having the Executive inspire in 
the Congress and the people a faith in 
his absolute frankness. He will get more 
help in that way than in any other. 

The release of the reports dealing with 
the encounters of the Greer, the Kearny 
and the Reuben James set at naught the 
President’s campaign speech of 1940, 
They show more conclusively than any 
words of mine can portray the utter lack 
of candor, the effort to deception, and 
the complete falseness of the first reports, 
and the comments thereon, regarding 
these incidents. Further, let nothing be 
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said hereafter if it is essential to our 
safety to withhold facts, or else, in God's 
name, tell us the truth—one or the other. 
The time for the treatment of the Con- 
gress and the American people as mere 
innocent children has passed, it seems to 
me, as we face this great crisis. 

Now, to the point: Are we going to 
continue to wage this executive war and 
repeal the Neutrality Act without de- 
manding that the conduct of that war 
shall be in line with that of other wars? 
Are we, the Congress, going to permit this 
continued lack of frankness and evasion 
with the elected representatives of the 
people? Are we going to continue to sit 
here and proceed, although the facts are 
withheld or the news distorted, to cast 
our votes on our consciences for the 
national welfare? This is the first thing 
we must decide simultaneously with the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

Second. We have an Army of about 
one and one-half million men, partly 
trained and partly equipped. England 
has an Army of about two and one-half 
million men, partly trained and partly 


equipped. The Russian Regular Army of 


five and one-half million men, trained 
and equipped, while giving a heroic ac- 
count of itself, has lost probably one-half 
its equipment, one-half its personnel, 
and one-half its industrial-producing 
area. Against these losses, the Germans 
have suffered the loss of 1,000,000 men, 
considerable equipment of war, and ma- 
tériel expended in battle; but these losses 
have been offset by the capture of Rus- 
sian industrial areas and many supplies 
with which eventually to replace them. 

Thus, at the present time, not counting 
reserves, the forces of Germany, fully 
trained and equipped, outnumber the 
forces of Russia, England, and the United 
States, which, in large part, are partly 
trained and partly equipped. 

I stated a moment ago that our own 
Army numbers about one and one-half 
million men. Like our tentative Allies, 
our own men are without the tanks, guns 
of various caliber, the munitions, planes, 
and other equipment with which this lit- 
tle force of one and one-half million men 
must likely some day face the greatest 
military machine in the world. 

That is where we stand today as we 
slide in the back door of what in the end 
will likely turn out to be a first-class, all- 
out, fully declared war. 

Now to the point: If the numerous 
strikes in indispensable defense indus- 
tries had not occurred enough war mate- 
rial would have been produced to add at 
least 10 percent to the effectiveness of 
the British Army in successfully resisting 
an invasion by Hitler, to say nothing of 
equipping adequately our own forces, 
Yet, the strike situation continues, with 
little or no real effort to correct it under 
a President and an administration which 
says that it is vital to our own safety that 
Britain and Russia and China shall not 
go down before the bloody machine of 
Hitler. Every time a strike denies to our 
tentative Allies in this war vital equip- 
ment it means not only that a battle may 
be lost which might have been won, but 
that human beings may have died who 
might have lived. In wartime, the cost of 
strikes is paid with the blood of soldiers. 
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This tragedy will be reenacted again, and 
again, and again in our own Army when 
it, too, takes its stand on the battlefields 
of the world. 

Will the President and the Congress 
have guts enough to deal with the strike 
situation? Are we going to recognize the 
rights of labor and capital, but insist that 
their difficulties shall be composed with- 
out a cessation of the production of the 
weapons which brave men must have in 
order to win battles to save their country, 
to preserve our way of life, and to protect 
their lives? 

Are we going to vote in one breath to 
draft men from the shop and the plow, 
the school and the factory, and send them 
to their graves by the thousands, and 
then pursue a ous, political 
course, and dilly-dally here at home, for 


fear we will lose some votes on election. 


day? 

Unless the President and the Con- 
gress—particularly the President—will 
deal effectively with the strike situation, 
we can never in our own conscience or 
before the bar of public opinion, square 
our lack of action with the Draft Act, 
wherein we ask no questions, but peremp- 
torily take men, willy-nilly, and send 
them to the battle front to face a devas- 
tating enemy. We say to these youths, 
“We need you to go forward into the jaws 
of death to defend our country.” Then 
having taken them, we have a President 
who refuses to take the leadership in 
solving our industrial difficulties, but who 
beseeches and implores instead, while de- 
lays go on and strikes multiply. 

Do not vote to repeal the Neutrality 
Act, to have somebody die to save this 
country, unless you are willing to risk 
your political lives, too, for those we have 
ordered to give up life itself, if necessary. 

Third. We cannot continue to run this 
country as we have been running it for 
the last 10 years, by living on the work of 
future generations. Before we made a 
war effort, we had gone into debt $28,- 
000,000,000 in 10 years, much of it under- 
standable and proper, particularly in the 
beginning of this administration; but as 
we emerged from the worst of the depres- 
sion, it was not excusable or understand- 
able. Always, the Budget was going to 
be balanced next year, but when an at- 
tempt was made to carry out the promise, 
we were told that to balance the Budget 
would be to inflict hardships upon the 
poor. What faulty reasoning! We 
should have had a system of taxation 
for the past 5 years which would have 
brought our expenditures and our in- 
come into substantial balance. Now that 
money is badly needed; and the waste- 
fulness of the administration, its politi- 
cal extravagance, and the use of this 
money for political purposes, if you 
please, offer an additional barrier to ulti- 
mate victory. 

If the United States is going to supply 
Russia, England, and China with billions 
and billions and billions of dollars’ worth 
of war supplies, while spending billions 
and billions and billions of dollars upon 
our own Army, Iavy, and air force, then 
we have got to double taxation, at least. 
We have got to tax everybody. We must 
squeeze the rich until they yell murder, 
and yell murder again; but we know that 
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the rich have not enough to pay the bill, 
and what they would pay would be only 
a drop in the bucket. So we have got 
to squeeze the middle classes and the 
poor, too, and then pass on a large part 
of the debt to the next generation. Is the 
Congress of the United States willing to 
do that in order to support the men who 
are going to die to save our country? If 
not, then do not vote to repeal the 
Neutrality Act. Do not back off from the 
tough part of your job if you expect 
American manhood to do the far more 
deadly and tougher job of protecting this 
country on the battlefield. 

Fourth. This country much cut out all 
the nondefense expenditures that can 
possibly be eliminated. That, too, is go- 
ing to be difficult. Each group hereafter 
must be told not how much we are going 
to give them but how much we have for 
all the people of the whole Nation. If 
we do not do that, then we cannot ask 
these boys to die on the firing line for $30 
or $40 a month while we continue to bail 
out hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
folks back home. If that course con- 
tinues, those who risk their lives will 
find a ruined country is all they have 
fought and died to save. That will be 
the state of the Nation—not for those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice, but 
for those who will return with one arm or 
one leg or one eye, or with no legs at all. 
Are the President and Congress now 
willing to take the course suggested? If 
not, then do not vote for the repeal of 
the Neutrality Act. 

Fifth. There must be a price ceiling put 
on everything—not only on general goods, 
but on farm products, on labor, and the 
profits of capital, too. All must sacrifice 
and serve when war comes to the Nation. 
We cannot reconcile in our conscience 
peremptorily taking a young man from 
his job of $100 or $150 a month and tell- 
ing him to go out and die for his country 
at $30 or $40 a month while everybody 
at home enjoys a wave of prosperity and 
employment beyond the levels of peace. 
Are you willing, Mr. President; is the 
Congress willing to do that? If not, then 
do not vote for the repeal of the Neutral- 
ity Act. 

Sixth. We must at least double the 
number of training camps in this coun- 
try. Hitler, Mussolini, and the Mikado 
had in their regular armies at the com- 
mencement of the present war 13,000,000 
men, fully trained and equipped. To 
date, opposing them are a million and a 
half of our own, two and a half million in 
Britain, and five and a half million in 
Russia; 9,000,000, partly trained and 
equipped, all told, against 13,000,000, fully 
trained and fully equipped. 

The repeal of the Neutrality Act means 
war. It has been said over and over 
again in this country, “If Russia and Eng- 
land go down, we must fight Germany 
alone.” Well, by these words and argu- 
ments we cannot afford to take a chance 
of having to fight Hitler alone with only 
one and a half million men. We must 
make up our minds, if we vote for the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, to provide the 
camps to train additional men at once, 
To do less is to make the sacrifice of the 
little Army we have but a hollow mockery 
of justice, a living monument to ingrati- 
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tude. Yes, more than that, our failure to 
act will be a glowing tribute to political 
expedience; it will be exhibit A in the hall 
dedicated to the failure of democracy. 

If we fear that England and Russia 
may go down—and they may—then in 
God’s name, let us make sure that we stay 
up, if we are going into this war. 

So, Mr. President and Senators, if we 
repeal the Neutrality Act, then we should 
immediately double the number of train- 
ing camps in this country. 

Seventh. A corollary to doubling the 
number of our training camps, which it 
will take some months to construct, will 
be the necessity of doubling or tripling 
the size of our Army and its equipment. 
We may need them all before it is 
through. Certainly, we cannot afford to 
take a chance of not having what is 
necessary to defend this country if we 
are now going to war. It will be better 
to have them and not need them, than to 
need them and not to have them. That 
was the reason we voted for a draft act. 
Then we had not embraced the early 
phases of a shooting war. There is all 
the more need that new camps be built 
immediately, and the Army be doubled or 
trebled, for if you go into this war you 
cannot take the chance of losing it. 

Now, what does it all sum up to? It 
means that we are poised at this moment 
on the threshold of war, not by open dec- 
laration, not an all-out war, but a three- 
quarters war—a war on the sea, a war 
under the sea, and a war in the air. 

When the act is repealed, ships flying 
the American flag, escorted by battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers, will sail 
through the war zone to the harbors of 
Great Britain. Submarines and Axis 
planes will attack these ships. They will 
fight back. Some ships will go down. 
Men will be killed and wounded. Passion 
will run high, and from a three-quarters 
war, which you will now be embracing, a 
four-quarters war will ensue, That is the 
way in which we propose to put this 
country into a struggle against the great- 
est military machine the world has ever 
seen, already fighting on three conti- 
nents. 

Make no mistake about it: We must 
not go into a war half-heartedly, par- 
ticularly a war of this magnitude. If 
this joint resolution passes, there must 
be henceforth complete frankness by the 
President with the people of the coun- 
try. Strikes must end, taxes must be 
doubled; all nondefense expenditures 
must be eliminated. There must be a 
price ceiling on everything. We must 
double the number of training camps, 
and double or treble the size of our Army. 
These things have not been asked for by 
the Chief Executive, nor have they been 
advocated by any of the committees or on 
the floor of Congress. 

For my own part I refuse to follow into 
battle a general who will not keep dis- 
cipline in his supply lines; for our eco- 
nomic life is our supply line. Without 
discipline in our supply lines, men will 
die needlessly on the battle front, die 
without the means of adequately defend- 
ing themselves—die for you and for me 
and for all the other people in America. 
If they live, they will come back to a 
country which has won a war only to find 
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3 in the economic life back 
ome. 

At the present juncture the United 
States reminds me of a big prize fighter 
a prize fighter potentially capable of de- 
feating any and all comers—recognized 
once as the world’s champion, but now 
grown soft. He is about to issue a chal- 
enge to a new, fully trained, and power- 
ful fighter who has loomed upon the 
heavyweight championship scene. As 
our fighter gets ready to enter the arena 
he eats 2 mince pies before each meal, 
trains hardly at all, and smokes 20 cigars 
aday. That is a pretty good illustration 
of our approach to a death struggle with 
Hitler as we are about to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act. 

I have said I would not follow into war 
a general who will not keep discipline in 
his supply lines. If we will but remem- 
ber, that is what happened in France and 
in England. That is the road they 
walked; and we have been walking that 
road, too. We have twisted Hitler’s tail 
on the floor of the Senate and in the 
White House. We have started a shoot- 
ing war without legal sanction, while 
our little Army of a million and a half 
men walk up and down, up and down, 
with beer trucks for tanks, wooden clubs 
for machine guns, and with imaginary 
antiaircraft guns to hold off the might- 
iest military force in the history of the 
world. 

That is where we have gotten the 
United States in this year 1941. There is 
little need for me to say more. I was in 
the last war and had a rather modest but, 
I hope, useful part in some of the battles 
that took place over there. After service 
elsewhere in the front lines I had the dis- 
tinction of commanding 6 companies of 
machine gunners, 72 guns, and about 
1,200 men. The division in which I 
trained in the United States never had 
a machine gun to show us until we landed 
in France, and then we got our machine 
guns from the English. When we got to 
France our artillery was furnished us by 
the French; and when we fought the 
Battle of the Argonne we fought it with 
English machine guns and French artil- 
lery to a large extent. Some of the men 
who went over the top in that battle had 
not been in the Army 4 months. In one 
division, I am reliably informed, the new 
recruits had to be shown how to load their 
rifles before they went forth into battle. 

In my command, the machine-gun 
units of the six companies of the Fifty- 
seventh Brigade, there was heavy fight- 
ing. We left lots of those fellows over 
there in France. We would scour the 
fields at night and get in the bodies that 
we could not get in during the daytime. 
These we lined up along the road in 
scores, and we threw their overcoats over 
their faces until a trench 18 inches deep 
could be dug, their bodies placed therein, 
and the mound and a wooden cross com- 
pleted the obituaries. 

Let me look at the figures of my own 
outfit, the official report of which I have 
here on my desk. Of the 1,200 men in 
my unit there were about 1,000 actually 
engaged in hostilities at a time. The 
other 200 were bringing up ammunition, 
employed as cooks, and the like; but they 
saw service, too. Of the 1,000 men actu- 
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ally engaged the record shows that 256, 
or 25 percent, were killed or wounded, 
fighting with British guns, with French 
artillery as support. 

I digress here to say that on one occa- 
sion when one of these companies had 
even higher casualties, on the 10th of 
October 1918, there was no artillery. We 
were attached to the French, and the 
artillery was not there; and brave Amer- 
ican men went up a hill a half mile long, 
almost certain that a large number of 
them were to find their death on that 
hillside. That was the preparedness of 
1918, and it is the kind of preparedness 
you are giving the United States of Amer- 
ica now as you take her into this war. 
These million and a half men, unless 
fate fools us very much, may be called 
upon to face the might of the Axis 
Powers; and yet strikes go on, and the 
President begs and implores that there be 
no interruption in the production of war 
materials. 

You on this floor called those men into 
the service. I helped to do it. I voted 
for the law. I did not care’ what jobs 
they had; nor did you. We knew we had 
to get an army together. We sent them 
to camp; and to this good hour, as we go 
into this war, there are not more than a 
handful of divisions—and they are Reg- 
ular Army divisions—that have their 
complete equipment. 

Are you going to vote this country into 
war, continue vast expenditures, provide 
merely piecemeal taxation, and fix no 
price ceiling which would help save the 
structure so that they would have some- 
thing when they come back, and not give 
them the means of defending themselves 
when the officer blows the whistle and 
the moment comes to go? 

Those are things to be thinking about 
when you vote for this Neutrality Act 
repeal. 

Oh, I know “we are going to keep the 
war on the sea.” I wish I thought so. 
It may be possible. If it is, it will be an 
achievement which I shall be the first to 
recognize as one of the greatest han- 
dlings of international events in history. 
But, Senators, wait until the time comes 
to read the casualty lists, I know the 
human heart. Let me recall Robert Serv- 
ice’s Old Bill. You remember that poem. 
The man would not go into the war at 
all; he was opposed to it. “What about 
the wife and nippers?” he said. Then 
he read the casualty lists, and he said, 
“T've got to go, Bill; I’ve just got to go”; 
and that is the way it will be. 

This country is not prepared. It will 
not get ready. 

We cannot take on 13,000,000 regular 
soldiers, fully trained and equipped, con- 
stituting the armies of Japan, Germany, 
and Italy—and I am not counting re- 
serves—with a much smaller force of 
9,000,009 men in Britain, Russia, and the 
United States, and they for the most part 
Partially trained and partially equipped. 
It is necessary to provide the equipment. 
I have not the figures. Several times the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] has 
stated on tha ficor of the Senate the 
figures as to how many planes we could 
build, and how many tanks we could 
build. Of course, the figures are not 
exactly accurate for all the strikes do 
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not happen in plane factories or in tank 
factories. 

There are Members of the Senate who 
have in the Army sons who may not be 
in America 6 months from now, and I 
say to the fathers, we have not given 
their sons the guns with which to fight 
and save democracy, or to save their own 
lives, and there is not a willingness to 
do it. We are having a political conduct 
of preparation for war. Someone has to 
tell the truth around here after a while. 

I mentioned the fact that out of a 
thousand men actually engaged in 21 
days in the Argonne, 256 were killed or 
wounded. Of course, there was some 
balm in the fact that we captured more 
Germans than we had men killed and 
wounded; but the men who died never 
knew that. b 

Then there were the horses of my unit. 
People do not often think of horses in 
connection with war; but in the 6 com- 
panies I had 56 horses were killed, and 
26 more were wounded. Of course, the 
horses did not know it, but they died in 
a very good cause. They helped to make 
the world safe for democracy, because 
they did their part. They carried what- 
ever there was to carry to the men who 
were doing the fighting at the front. It 
was not their fault if the equipment was 
lacking. 

I hope I will not be called immodest for 
mentioning these incidents. I think they 
illustrate, more graphically than I can in 
any other way, precisely what our de- 
fense effort means to the men in the 
service. I mention them to lay the 
background as I describe the bitter feel- 
ing which lies in the breast of the soldier 
who knows death is just out there, when 
he hears of the strikes which are taking 
place back home. It was that way 23 
years ago, as it is today. Here he was 
in the front line trenches, dirty and 
lousy, muddy, and with little sleep, dying 
or offering to die for capital and for 
labor, at $33 a month, for he got $3 bonus 
for foreign service. And while he was 
dying or offering to die he learned that 
his service of supply back home had for- 
gotten him. They were greedily reach- 
ing for the fleshpots, often oblivious of 
his sacrifice, leaving him unsupported, 
either morally, spiritually, or by eco- 
nomic effort. And that is what we are 
just about to do again. We are com- 
mencing it right now. 

Yes, we must not interfere with the 
rights of profit; we must not interfere 
with the rights of labor. Almighty God, 
forgive us for our sins. How thoughtless 
we are, how callous and unfeeling, when 
it comes to interfering with the lives of 
young men who will die in the uniform 


- of their country. 


I shall vote to arm our ships in the 
light of the happening of the Robin 
Moor, but I shall not vote to send other 
men in 1941 to their death in the war 
zone so long as the leadership of the 
President and his administration is so 
steeped in politics that it refuses to give 
to those who will go to their death the 
complete devotion and support which 
their sacrifice should enlist from any 
government, democratic or otherwise. 
When this administration and the Con- 
gress show a disposition to give to the 
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young men, who may soon be called upon 
to fill soldiers’ or sailors’ graves, the 
support to which they are, by all the laws 
of humanity and Christianity and ordi- 
nary decency, entitled, then and only 
then will I take another step such as that 
which is now proposed. 

As I see it, until we do the seven things 
I have outlined, it would be treason to 
God, treason to brotherhood, treason to 
our form of government, treason to the 
men who wear the uniform of our coun- 
try to ask them to die to save a selfish 
nation and a pack of pusillanimous poli- 
ticians who strut through the halls of 
power but show no tangible appreciation 
of the most sublime service of which a 
human being is capable. 

I have watched as we have approached 
this step. My friend, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] has a distin- 
guished record on the battlefields of 
Europe; my friend, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], with whom I have fre- 
quently disagreed, and against whom, on 
foreign policies, I have frequently voted, 
likewise has a fine war record, and other 
Members of this body also have fine war 
records. I know these men recall the 
stern days of 23 years ago when men 
with whom they shared a cigarette or a 
beefsteak or a can of cold tomatoes were 
shortly thereafter killed or shot to pieces, 
I am sure they can recall hearing the 
distressful and enervating news from 
home. They can remember the bitter- 
ness, the understandable bitterness, 
when we heard that ships were not 
being built, that war industries were be- 
ing closed down because there was an in- 
ability to settle disputes between capital 
and labor. That must not happen in 
this war. Labor and capital are entitled 
to their rights, the right to be heard, and 
their day in court. But if men are 
ordered by their government to go out 
on the battlefields and risk their lives, it 
is the absolute obligation and duty of all 
others, including government, that there 
shall be no cessation of the slightest kind 
in giving these heroes, for that is what 
they are, the materials, the guns and the 
weapons with which to fight for their 
very lives. For to such men on the bat- 
tlefields, a mere drink of water, a puff 
off a cigarette, or a can of cold goldfish, 
is like a year’s pay. 

Isay to you, Mr. President, even though 
you sit in the White House and occupy 
the most important position on the face 
of the earth, do not send the men in the 
Army and Navy to die unless you are 
ready to deal more firmly with labor 
disputes, so that there shall be no ces- 
sation in producing the things which our 
Army must have if it is to win. Until 
there is some evidenve of an earnestness 
to prepare ourselves, of an earnestness to 
stop extravagance in nondefense expen- 
ditures, to raise more money to pay in 
increasing amounts for the war produc- 
tion which we must have quickly, to in- 
crease the number of camps, to increase 
the size of the Army, and to deal frankly 
with the Congress and the people, and 
stand openly, courageously, and boldly, 
you shall not have my support to take 
this country into a war, and break faith 
with men who have already died by the 
hundreds, and who will eventually die by 
the thousands, and perhaps by the mil- 
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lions, before this undeclared Executive 
war is over. 

I suppose that the hobnailed boots of 
the Nazi soldiers now tramp the grave- 
yard of Romagne. There were once 25,- 
000 Americans in that cemetery alone. 
There are some eight or ten thousand 
whose bodies still lie on the other side. 
One of them was a boyhood friend of 
mine. While on recruiting duty in my 
home town he joined my regiment. On 
the 10th of October 1918, in the woods 
north of Verdun, he was crossing a road 
and was shot to pieces. He was buried 
by the chaplain in a shallow grave with 
his overcoat over his face. After the war 
was over his grave could not be located 
although many of us searched for it dili- 
gently. He was decorated posthumously, 
and I feel he occupies one of those graves 
at Romagne about which I have just 
spoken. His name is on the beautiful 
temple which overlookea the rows upon 
rows of white crosses. He is a symbol 
of the new graves that will shortly have 
to be dug. He went abroad and after he 
got over there he was armed with English 
weapons and French artillery. He might 
have had a better chance if he had had 
the weapons on this side, if there had 
been no strikes to deny their reaching his 
hands. But now I suppose that does not 
matter, even though for him there will 
never be again the rosy glow of sunset 
nor a deep breath of pure air beneath the 
Maryland summer sky. No more for his 
eyes will the morning zephyr ripple across 
the fields of wavy green wheat. Not 
adequately prepared, he gave his all. He 
died for the President of the United 
States, and for all the Senators in this 
Chamber, and for all the people in this 
Nation. He died to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and the American way of life. That 
was his contribution to what we states- 
men call the preservation of our demo- 
cratic institutions. And I suppose he is 
just as well satisfied with his contribu- 
tion as if his exact resting place were 
known. 

As we bury them in this war, Sena- 
tors—and they will be buried—let us be 
justified in conscience so that when we 
look upon those graves we may honestly 
say to ourselves: “We did all we could 
to give you the best chance to defend 
your lives while you were defending your 
country and its people.” 

Until we are ready to do that, using 
Sgt. James S. P. Fyle as a symbol, I shall 
not vote to plunge this country into war, 
and particularly I shall not vote to do it 
by subterfuge. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
debated in my own mind whether any 
fruitful service might be accomplished by 
me by consuming any time whatever in 
the discussion of the pending joint reso- 
lution. I am not egotistical enough to 
think that what I may say will affect the 
vote of a single Senator in this Chamber, 
for every Senator here knows now how 
he will vote, and I know now how every 
Senator will vote when his rame is called 
on the roll. But, Mr. President, there 
are a few things I desire to say in view 
of my position, and in view of the fact 
that we are to have a vote before we 
shall adjourn today’s session. 

I glory in the fact that I am a Member 
of a body of men and women who are 
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not afraid to vote their honest convic- 
tions upon a great subject like that which 
faces us today. Whether Senators agree 
with me or disagree with me, I am proud 
to feel that at least they ure exercising 
their own right to follow their own con- 
science. 

I know the roll has been called of votes 
cast in the past. Some of those who cast 
those votes passed out of public life, it 
may be, because of their votes; some of 
them remain here yet, either because of 
their votes or in spite of their votes. 
Those who voted in 1917 are not alto- 
gether on a casualty list, politically 
speaking. Some of those who voted in 
April 1917 for the declaration of war are 
still in public life. Many of them are 
Members of this body. I happen to be 
one of them. Some of those who voted 
against the declaration of war in one 
body or the other are still in public life. 
The able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] is one of them. There are 
others. 

I am not going to cast my vote, and I 
hope no-Senator, however he votes, is to 
be charged with having cast his vote, 
with an eye to the next election. If all 
of us were defeated in a body the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would still 
go on. 

But we are faced with a situation for 
which we are not responsible, and it calls 
for courage on both sides. No man can 
know what the turn of events may bring 
to him personally or politically or to his 
country. No man can foretell what pub- 
lic sentiment. may be a year from now or 
1 month from now. The only guide we 
can consistently follow in the perform- 
ance of our duty here is our own con- 
science, in the light of experience, if we 
have had it; in the light of vision, if we 
possess that. 

We are not, as a Nation, responsible 
for the problems which face us today, 
and on which we are about to vote. 

I have not the time nor the disposi- 
tion, nor has the Senate the patience, to 
go into the causes of this war or of the 
last one. We have been a Nation about 
150 years. One hundred and fifty years 
is a very brief period of time, as time is 
measured. During that 150 years we 
have grown from 3,000,000 people to 
130,000,000. 

We have grown from 13 weak, jealous, 
and disjointed colonies to 48 great 
States. We have grown from a pauper 
Nation without standing in the financial 
markets of the world until we are today 
the richest Nation that now exists or 
has ever existed in the history of man. 
We started out with a little flickering 
light of liberty set upon a mountain, 
and that light of liberty has grown until 
the advent of events which we are now 
discussing it has been able to shine and 
cast its effulgent rays into the dark 
places of the world and inspire men and 
women everywhere to aspire to and 
achieve liberty as we have enjoyed it. 

During those 150 years we have de- 
veloped what we call the American way 
of life. We have owned our homes if 
possible or we have tried to do so. We 
have educated our children. We have 
gone to church. We have developed 
our individuality. We have done as we 
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pleased so long as our pleasure did not 
impinge upon the rights of other men 
and women, those rights being regulated 
by organized society. During that cen- 
tury and a half we came to believe that 
we had enjoyed liberty and freedom so 
long and so fully that there was no place 
on earth where it did not exist or where 
it could be snuffed out. 

The World War came in 1914. We 
were not responsible for it. We had not 
taken part in any of the events that 
brought it about. We did not share the 
racial or religious antagonisms inherited 
for a thousand years by the people of 
the Old World. We thought for a while 
that deep waters and high mountains 
would protect us from the conflagration 
that began without our connivance. For 
two and a half years we tried to remain 
out. We told ourselves that it was not 
our war; that we had not begun it and we 
would not end it. 

But the time came, in the spring of 
1917, when we discovered that high 
mountains could not protect us and that 
deep waters, which might constitute a 
sort of moat around our castle, no longer 
prevented the invader from encroaching 
upon our rights. Incident after inci- 
dent occurred. Life after life was 
snuffed out. Ship after ship was sunk. 
Those were the occasions of our final 
entry into the World War. But the 
fundamental thing that drew us in, was 
our unwillingness to have any autocratic 
or unfriendly power in Europe drive us 
from the seas or possess the seas against 
the interest of the United States. 

That war ended. All over the world 
men, women, and children shouted for 
joy on the 11th of November, 1918, the 
anniversary of which we are to cele- 
brate next Tuesday. The war was over. 
A treaty was made. We may as well 
admit that that treaty was faulty, and 
that it contained injustices. But it was 
made, as most other treaties have been 
made at the end of every war, by the 
victors having the largest voice in the 
writing of the peace treaty. 

Then we made more treaties. We had 
a disarmament conference. We were 
the leader among the nations of the 
world. In Washington in 1922 we held 
a conference among the nations, as a 
result of which battleships were sunk 
and blueprints were torn up, and every- 
where men and women rejoiced that 
war was over and that the nations were 
willing to sit down around a table and 
try to lift the burden of armaments 
from the shoulders and hearts of mil- 
lions and millions of people throughout 
the world. The Nine Power pact was 
entered into. The Locarno Treaty was 
entered into. Then finally, as the cul- 
minating, crowning glory, as we thought, 
of all the peace treaties that have ever 
been negotiated in man’s history, came 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, denouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy. 
More than 65 nations signed that treaty, 
and all over the world, in every civilized 
nation, and even in every benighted 
nation where men and women had 
begun to catch the glimpse of a newer 
and more permanent life of peace and 
amity, we were told that there would 
be no more wars and that the world 
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might forever continue to develop its 
civilization in the enjoyment of its in- 
dividual rights. 

Then Hitler came into power in Janu- 
ary 1933. No sooner had he come into 
power than he began to talk. These are 
some of the things he said: 

The German people have no thought of 
invading any country. 


Hitler said that on May 17, 1933, less 
than 4 months after he came into power 
in Germany. 

After the Saar question has been settled 
the German Government is ready to accept 
not only the letter but the spirit of the 
Locarno Pact. : 


Hitler said that in a speech on Janu- 
ary 13, 1934, 1 year after he assumed 
power. 

We have no territorial demands to make in 
Europe. 


Hitler said that in a speech on March 
7, 1936. 


The lie goes out again that Germany, to- 
morrow or the day after, will fall upon Aus- 
tria or Czechoslovakia. 


Hitler said that on May 1, 1936. 


We have assured all of our immediate 
neighbors of the integrity of their territory, 
so far as Germany is concerned. That is no 
hollow phrase. It is our sacred will, The 
Sudetenland is the last territorial claim 
which I shall have to make in Europe. I 


have assured Mr, Chamberlain—and I em- 


phasize it now—that when this problem is 
solved Germany has no more territorial 
problems in Europe. 


Hitler said that in a speech on the 28th 
of September 1938. Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, who journeyed to Munich and 
back to England, as he alighted from his 
airplane in London, held aloft a piece of 
paper and announced to his people and 
to the world that that paper meant, 
“peace in our time.” 

Only the warmongers— 


Hitler must have coined that word. 


think there will be a war. I think there will 
be a long period of peace. 


That is what Hitler said in a speech 
on January 30, 1939, about 7 or 8 months 
before war began on the 1st of September 
1939. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes that the tide of 
events is once more bringing the threat of 
arms, and that if this threat continues a 
large part of the world is condemned to a 
common ruin. As far as Germany is con- 
cerned, I know nothing of this kind of threat 
to other nations. 


That is what Hitler said in a speech 
on April 28, 1939, only 4 months before 
the outbreak of war. 


It is a plain lie— 


He said: 


that we have any designs on the American 
Continent. 


That is what Hitler said through his 
eee spokesman on October 22, 
1941. 

I have recited these excerpts from some 
speeches made by Mr. Hitler to show that 
from.the very beginning of his regime, 
from the very time when he assumed the 
chancelorship of Germany, he has been 
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deceiving the entire people of the world as 
to his intentions. 

I was in Germany in 1936. I was in 
Frankfort-on-Main; I was in Dresden; 
I was in Berlin. I saw what was going 
on. I saw great airplane factories. I 
saw great munitions works. I saw great 
hangars all over Germany. I was taken 
through some of those things, and they 
were described to me in boastful lan- 
guage, and there was no effort at conceal- 
ment; and I was taken through an office 
building in Berlin, built to house the Air 
Corps alone; a building as large as any 
two buildings combined here in Washing- 
ton today, even in spite of our building 
program. The mystery to me is that all 
the nations of Europe, surrounding Ger- 
many, with an equal opportunity to know 
what was developing, took no adequate 
steps to thwart the diabolical ambitions 
of this brutal madman whose conception 
of honor and dignity and conscience, in 
his dealings with other nations, and with 
other men, is no loftier than that of the 
pettiest chicken thief in any part of the 
civilized or uncivilized world. 

We had no part, Mr. President, in 
bringing about the war of 1914, or of 
1917-18. We had no part in bringing 
about the war now in progress, unless, 
indeed, it may be said that in 1918 we quit 
fighting too soon. I am inclined to 
believe that we did. 

I have not the time, nor is it neces- 
sary, to go into any detail about the at- 
titude or history of the United States 
regarding freedom of the seas. I have 
always thought that God Almighty, in 
His infinite wisdom, divided men into 
races and tribes and colors; He bestowed 
upon them a variety of abilities and tal- 
ents; they were caused to move hither 
and yonder, and occupied subdivisions of 
the earth’s surface; but in any of the di- 
vision of the land among men and among 
tribes and races and colors, I have never 
been able to conceive that the high seas 
were, or ought to be, or were intended 
to be, otherwise than the highway of na- 
tions, the open roadway between peoples, 
to carry the products of their labor and 
their toil and their sacrifice to. peoples 
who were without their products and who 
needed them. 

It has been the attitude of the United 
States, from the very beginning and until 
now, except temporarily as a result of 
our domestic policy in this war, to assert 
and defend the right of our flag and of 
all flags to sail the seas. In 1912 Wood- 
row Wilson was elected President of the 
United States on a platform which de- 
clared for toll-free passage for American 
ships through the Panama Canal. The 
Democratic plaiform endorsed that. Mr. 
Wilson was elected on that platform. It 
was not a major issue, but it was in the 
platform, When he was elected, and 
when a Democratic Congress went in 
with him, it was not known, apparently, 
by those who wrote that platform, but it 
was discovered that in our treaty with 
Great Britain, by which we were to take 
over the obligation of building the Pan- 
ama Canal ourselves, in a treaty into 
which we entered, we pledged ourselves 
that all ships of all nations should go 
through that canal on terms of equality. 
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That was, of course, intended to include 
our own ships. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr. Wilson had been a candidate on 
that platform, he came before Congress 
and asked that Congress repeal the law 
providing toll-free passage through the 
Panama Canal, and he stated to Con- 
gress, in his message: 

I shall not know how to deal with other, 
larger problems until we have dealt with this 
one which involves the integrity and the good 
name of our American Republic in observing 
its treaty obligations. 


There was wide difference of opinion 
at the time when that matter came up in 
the Congress; but Congress passed the 
law, and the question has never been seri- 
ously raised from that day to this. We 
cannot always see far enough ahead to 
know what our duty may be under condi- 
tions we cannot foresee. 

We were an advocate of the freedom 
of the seas, and we went to war in 1776, 
when there were only 3,000,000 people 
fringing the Atlantic seaboard—no more 
than now live in the city of Chicago— 
and those 3,000,000 people scattered from 
Maine to Georgia. Those 3,000,000 people 
went to war for many things, but one of 
the things for which they went to war 
was in protest against the navigation laws 
of the mother country, that denied to the 
colonists the right to sail their ships and 
haul their commerce wherever they 
might desire. I can imagine, and I know 
from the reading of history, that in the 
debates in the Continental Congress men 
objected to the step which was about to 
be taken for a Declaration of Independ- 
ence, because it meant that somebody 
had to die, somebody would lose his life 
on the battlefield, somebody would go 
down to a watery grave. John Paul 
Jones had that problem before him when 
he led a glorious little American Navy 
out upon the seas, even across the At- 
lantic, to help win the independence 
which you and I enjoy today. 

A little later on we went to war, in 
1812, to reaffirm and reestablish this 
right of freedom of the seas. When 
Thomas Jefferson was President of the 
United States, without any war, without 
any declaration of war, Thomas Jeffer- 
son told what there was of the American 
Navy not to huddle in the inlets of the 
Atlantic Ocean, but to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean and to go through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and into the Mediterranean 
Sea, to hunt out and fight and destroy 
and burn and punish the pirates who 
were seeking to drive our ships from the 
high seas. Of course, that was an un- 
declared war but it accomplished its pur- 
pose, and it reestablished the American 
flag where it had a right to be. 

Mr. President, my heart is torn and 
my emotions are aroused by pictures of 
war and the death of men. I do not con- 
template with any degree of satisfaction 
the death of anybody, on land or on sea. 
Perhaps our forefathers were wrong 
about it. Perhaps they ought to have 
subsided. Perhaps they ought not to 
have ought for American liberty; but 
we have raised unnumbered monuments 
to the heroes of the Revolution because 
they were willing to take the chance and 
the risk, not for themselves alone. They 

could have gotten by with a little stamp 
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tax. They could have gotten by without 
unloading the tea in the harbor at Bos- 
ton. They were not thinking of them- 
selves. They were thinking of what kind 
of a country they were going to hand 
down to their children and their chil- 
dren's children. They were willing to 
take the risks, and they took the risks, 
out on the seas, and yonder at Saratoga 
and at Brandywine, and on the snow- 
clad hills of Valley Forge, where George 
Washington—who was not regarded as 
a particularly religious man—knelt and 
prayed to Almighty God to guide him 
in undertaking to establish liberty. A 
British officer, stealing up one cold, 
snowy morning upon Washington, found 
him out in the woods behind a stump on 
his knees praying to Almighty God; and 
the British officer went back to his com- 
mander and said, “We never can defeat 
an army with a general like that at its 
head.” 

They took the risks. 

In the war to reestablish our right to 
the seas in 1812, Commodore Perry took 
the risks upon Lake Erie. Somebody had 
to die. Somebody had to go down to a 
watery grave. Somebody had to be 
maimed. Somebody had to be crippled. 
It is a terrible thing to contemplate; 
but through all history the rights of men 
and their consciences have been fortified 
by the willingness of men without num- 
ber to take the risks in order that liberty 
might in the first place be established, 
and in the next place be preserved. 

Mr. President, under the agreement we 
entered into, the hour of 5 o’clock having 
arrived, I have 20 minutes on the joint 
resolution. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is 4 minutes past 5 o’clock. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I make no question 
about minutes. I am entitled to 20 min- 
utes after the hour of 5 o’clock has ar- 
rived. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no 
question about that; but the Senator an- 
nounced the arrival of 5 o’clock at 4 
minutes past 5. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator wants 
to quibble over 3 minutes, he has the 
privilege of doing so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
himself made this agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that, 
and I am going to observe it. 

The great Civil War came on—the War 
between the States—in 1861. On both 
sides, men of courage and determination 
had to fight a battle in their own con- 
sciences as to what their duty was. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee had been a graduate of 
West Point. He had been educated by 
the Government of the United States. 
Abraham Lincoln offered him the com- 
mand of the Union Army, and it must 
have been a very tempting offer to that 
great American; but he finally announced 
that his allegiance must go with Virginia 
when Virginia withdrew from the Union. 
For 4 years brother fought brother, and 
neighbor fought neighbor. My own ma- 
ternal grandfather died from wounds he 
received in the saddle as a follower of 
Gen. John H. Morgan. My paternal an- 
cestors fought on the side of the Union. 
I rejoice that today but one flag floats 
over the United States of America; but 
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it took courage. Those men knew they 
had to take risks, that somebody would 
die, and hundreds of thousands if not 
millions did die and suffer, in order that 
there might be a united nation. We have 
a united nation today, in spite of surface 
indications. In spite of all the efforts to 
disunite it and separate it and divide it, 
in spite of all the efforts to undermine 
the confidence of the American people in 
their Government and in their President 
and in their Congress, we have a more 
united nation today than we have ever 
had before in its history. 

All these things required risks. The 
men who participated in them took 
chances, 

Then the World War came on. The 
men of that day were not afraid, 
although they did not relish the neces- 
sity. They were willing to take the 
chance. 

We sometimes ask what the result of 
the World War was. I do not know that 
there is any answer to that question. I 
cannot give it. The poet says: 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 


I believe that in the providence of 
Almighty God good must come out of 
that titanic struggle, as, in my judgment, 
good must come out of this. 

Now we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of 1941. I am unable to say whether 
the enactment of this joint resolution will 
bring war. I am not going to undertake 
to say that it will or will not. I do not 
know. No man is farsighted enough to 
see clearly much more than a fortnight 
ahead. In a certain sense we are not the 
masters of our fate. We may not be able 
to determine ourselves whether we should 
go to war. It may be within the power 
of another man elsewhere to decide that. 
Much as I hate war, and much as I de- 
test it—because I have seen it in all its 
hideousness; I have seen it in the hos- 
pitals, in the training camps; I have seen 
it on the battle fronts—if, when there 
were only 3,000,000 Americans, they were 
not afraid to take the chance to establish 
our Republic 150 years ago; if in 1812, 
when there were only eight or ten mil- 
lion, they were yet willing to take the 
chance to establish the right of the 
American people to the highways created 
by Almighty God; if they were not afraid 
to take the chances in 1848, when, as a 
result of a war with our neighbor to the 
south, we added nine States to the terri- 
tory of the Union; if our forefathers were 
not afraid to take the chances of what- 


ever might be their fate from 1861 to 


1865; if in 1898, when we went to war 
with Spain, not over the sinking of 4 
ships or of 10 ships or of 17 ships, but over 
the sinking of the Maine, they were not 
afraid to take the chance; if we were not 
afraid in 1917 to send more than 
2,000,000 men across the seas in order 
that we might establish again our right 
and redetermine it, I do not believe the 
American people are afraid in 1941 to 
assume whatever risks they are required 
to assume in order to preserve everything 
for which America has stood for the past 
150 years. 

I do not propose to take advantage of 
the pending joint resolution to enter into 
criticism of anyone in the executive 
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department or to enter into any defense 
of those who have been criticized here 
during the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Kentucky on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will take my time 
on the joint resolution. 

If any mistakes have been made by 
those in executive authority, if the short- 
sightedness of mankind has not been 
overcome, if human frailty has not been 
entirely abolished, and there have been 
mistakes, it serves no purpose now, in 
connection with the pending measure, 
to parade them before the world and 
before our enemies. 

I wish to say, however, for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that long be- 
fore this holocaust came, I think he had 
a vision of what might be. I was a par- 
ticipant in the conference which has 
been referred to by my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CHANDLER], in his very able and very ap- 
pealing and logical address delivered here 
today, upon which I congratulate him. 
As I listened to my colleague, I felt proud 
in my heart that he spoke as he did, as a 
fearless American, taking no account of 
what may happen to him or the rest of 
us personally in the years to come. 

I was a participant in the conference 
referred to, in which a very able and 
very distinguished and very beloved 
Senator, now gone to his rest, announced 
that he had sources of information in 
Europe more trustworthy than the 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment answerable to the Secretary of 
State, and he took the responsibility of 
saying that there would be no war. Un- 
til the very hour when the war broke 
upon Europe it was foreordained to be a 
bloody, and, if not a universal, certainly 
a long war, because in the city of Paris 
in the summer of 1938 I was told by a 
responsible statesman that if war broke 
out in Europe it would last 6 years at 
least. I hesitated even to contemplate 
sucha prophecy. But until the very hour 
of the outbreak of the war no man on 
earth did more than did Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to avert it. He went almost on 
his knees to Hitler and Mussolini, im- 
ploring them to avoid this great catastro- 
phe to humanity. Yet he has been de- 
nounced as a warmonger, by innuendo 
and insinuation. He has even been held 
responsible by some of his enemies for 
instigating or conniving at the war now 
drenching the fields of the world in 
human blood. He did everything he 
could to prevent it in the outset. He 
did everything after it began to limit the 
area of its operation, and in my judg- 
ment the course which he has pursued 
since has met the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the American people. 

He could have pursued no other course, 
unless we are like a land terrapin, willing, 
in the middle of the road, to withdraw 
into cur shell and take whatever conse- 
quences come as a result of a conflict 
which rages all around us. 

Much as we would like to delude our- 
selves into the belief that what happens 
elsewhere does not concern us, we know 
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now that we cannot insulate ourselves 
from the electric currents which are 
fiashing in all the skies above our heads, 
Every thought of our waking hours and 
every dream of our nightly rest is inter- 
rupted by this man Hitler and what he 
represents. We are doubling our taxes 
because of him. We are increasing our 
public debt because of him. Because of 
him we are reaching into the home of 
every family and taking out the strongest 
and the best—and some of them have 
already gone, either by the summons of 
their government, or in response to their 
own consciences. Every prayer we utter 
to high heaven is colored by the thoughts 
of what may be the destiny of our Nation. 

So far as I am personally concerned, it 
makes little difference. Most of us here 
have lived the larger portion of our lives, 
and sooner or later we will be called to an- 
swer on high for the deeds we have per- 
formed in the flesh. It makes not much 
difference to me, so far as my fate or my 
future may be concerned, but when I look 
into the faces of my children, and when I 
look into the faces of my four little grand- 
sons, I ask myself, in God’s name, what 
kind of a nation have I handed down to 
them? Will they be free? Will they be 
able to pursue the American way of life as 
I have pursued it, cni as my father and 
my grandfather and all my ancestors 
have pursued it? Or shall they be bound 
hand and foot, and gagged, without the 
right to free speech, or free worship, or 
free press, without the right to pursue 
their individual ccurse and work out their 
destiny, in a nation of freemen, instead of 
a nation of slaves? 

I do not know whether Hitler can 
invade the United States physically; I 
am not a military expert, I am not a 
senatorial brigadier general. But I know 
about as much about that as does the 
average man, and I know that if he con- 
quers Europe he will conquer Africa, and 
I know that if he conquers Europe and 
Africa he will conquer Asia, and I know 
that even now, in order that we may per- 
fect our national defense, we are com- 
pelled to bring materials to the United 
States from across the Pacific Ocean. So 
that Singapore is important to us, the 
Burma Road is important to us, Dakar 
is important to us, all the seas are im- 
portant to us, and we are not willing to 
take any chance that, by his further on- 
slaughts upon the rights of men and his 
conquest of the territory of free na- 
tions, he shall jeopardize ours. 

There is a type of invasion which may 
not be physical; it may be moral, it may 
be mental, it may be economic, and I 
want Hitler stopped where he is. In 
order to do that, we have to free our 
Nation. 

We passed an embargo act because we 
were deluded into believing that if we 
did not sell to Europe and other nations 
materials which we did not have, there 
would not be any war. We found that 
to be a delusion. In order to get rid of 
that situation, we had to pass the neu- 
trality law, which tied the hands of our 
Nation. It has not restricted the ag- 
gressors. It has aided them. Now we 
are confronted with the problem of get- 
ting back onto our feet, on the solid 
ground of our rights, which were asserted 
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and proclaimed and preserved for 150 
years, and because we are trying to re- 
gain those rights we are called war- 
mongers, and it is said we want war. 
If I were polled today upon any street 
corner and asked if I wanted war, I 
would say “no,” and those conducting the 
poll would count me in the poll against 
war. But I am not afraid to accept the 
responsibility for what my conscience 
dictates that I do. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senate, and express the hope 
that the joint resolution will be adopted 
without amendment as it has come from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair.) The time of the 
Senator from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ten< 
nessee. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, in 
1939 I supported, along with a majority 
of the Members of this body, the measure 
which repealed the embargo law and 
which we now refer to as the neutrality 
law. At that time I made a short state- 
ment which was placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, giving my reasons for sup- 
porting the repeal of the embargo law, 
and stating among other things that I 
favor the passage of the so-called neu- 
trality law because it, the neutrality law, 
prevented American vessels and Ameri- 
can citizens from going into the Euro- 
pean war zones. I stated at that time 
that we had believed the cause of Amer- 
ica’s entry in the World War in 1917 to 
be due to the sinking of American ves- 
sels on the high seas and especially in 
the then war zones. I believed, as did 
many others, that America might remain 
out of the present raging European con- 
flict by the passage of a law preventing 
American ships from entering belliger- 
ent waters. That was 2 years ago. 
Since that time the picture has changed. 
What was a European conflict is ap- 
parently about to become a world-wide 
conflict. Within the past 2 years we 
have seen the aggressor in this war— 
and by aggressor I mean, of course, the 
German Nation—override the rights of 
smaller nations and overrun their coun< 
tries in a ruthless and cowardly fashion. 
We have seen this ruthless coward and 
aggressor practice all forms of cruelty 
upon practically all nations of the earth, 
We have seen that aggressor turn upon 
a friend and ally immediately after issu- 
ing a declaration of friendship. 

I repeat that the picture has changed. 
It has changed tremendously. Since the 
passage of the Neutrality Act, which 
prevented our vessels entering belliger- 
ent waters, we have seen American ves- 
sels torpedoed and attacked by German 
submarines, and these attacks have oc- 
curred outside the war zones and in the 
Western Hemisphere, so the objective 
we sought to accomplish by keeping 
American vessels out of the war zones 
has not been accomplished. 

I repeat again that within the past 2 
years the picture has changed. It is 
my sincere and earnest belief that the 
German Nation strongly desires and in- 
tends to carry on, if possible, world 
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conquest and that domination of the 
world is their aim. I do not see how any 
other conclusion can possibly be reached. 

I have, of course, only one interest in 
mind and that is the absolute safety and 
security of America. The Congress of 
the United States has appropriated bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars for national 
defense, and in the interest of national 
defense we have aided those whose cause 
we believe to be in our interest. Amer- 
ica has been giving aid to England and 
to Russia and I think it is right that 
she should continue to do so, because I 
believe it to be a certainty that if Ger- 
many is defeated there will again be 
peace in this world, but if Germany is 
victorious the end of conflict is not in 
sight of the present generation. 

I have said before that I believe Eng- 
land is fighting for many of the same 
causes in which America believes and, 
while England is subject to censure for 
her failure to render full assistance to 
Russia and others whose interests are at 
the moment parallel with those of Eng- 
land, still I believe she will continue to 
fight to the end. Certainly, in the face 
of all we have done to date, can it be said 
that a tremendously serious emergency 
does not exist? 

I do not want to see America engage 
in war, and I hope that actual participa- 
tion can be avoided; but I am convinced 
now that America’s welfare lies in the 
repeal of section 6 of the so-called neu- 
trality law and in the arming of Ameri- 
can vessels, and I expect to vote accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, last 
spring I spoke in the Senate, calling at- 
tention to the fact that there was a grave 
danger of our becoming involved in a 
shooting war if we should use our war- 
ships as convoys to merchant ships which 
were carrying goods to a belligerent, and 
introduced a resolution to prohibit the 
use of convoys. The matter was debated 
at length and the resolution referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
appeared before the committee seeking 
to have the resolution reported favor- 
ably or, failing to get that action, to have 
it reported to the Senate without rec- 
ommendation, that it might be voted up- 
on by the Senators. 

But the committee declined. The res- 
olution was buried in committee, where 
it lies today. 

Despite the fact that many Senators 
stated their convictions that convoys 
would mean war, thus echoing the words 
of the President himself, who had said, 
“Convoys mean shooting, and shooting 
means war”; despite the fact that the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee himself said he would not sanc- 
tion convoys until he was ready to de- 
clare war, the Senate never was permit- 
ted to vote on that vital matter. 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee also stated that the 
President would not resort to convoys 
without congressional approval. 

Time marched on, convoys, the use of 
which the President had truly said would 
mean war, were sanctioned by the Presi- 
dent without securing congressional ap- 
proval, and now, in the past 2 weeks, 
three American destroyers have been 
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fired on, two of them sunk, and more 
oan a hundred American boys have been 
ed. 

Who authorized the convoys? Not the 
Senate. Not the House. Not the lease- 
lend bill which specifically contained a 
clause stating that nothing in the act 
could be construed to authorize convoys. 
No; the one man responsible is the Pres- 
ident of the United States, aided and 
abetted by the Secretary of the Navy, 
who paradoxically had testified when 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee that he was opposed to convoys, 
that they meant war, that he was op- 
posed to sending any of our boys to Eu- 
rope under any circumstances in the 
present crisis. 

To supplement my remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that at this point there may 
be inserted in the Recorp certain ex- 
cerpts from the Recorp and other data 
bearing upon this matter, and my own 
remarks thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Toney. Mr. President, in this his- 
toric Chamber an earnest and historic de- 
bate was recently held, culminating in the 
passage of the so-called lease-lend bill. That 
debate was conducted by Members of the 
Senate in a spirit of sincere and earnest pres- 
entation of the facts as they understood 
them. Many of those who spoke for the 
lease-lend bill in this Chamber during the 
several weeks of debate took the position 
that they were voting for the bill because in 
their conscientious judgment it was the best 
means to keep us out of participation in the 
World War. 

In contradistinction, those of us who voted 
against the bill held that we should vote 
against it because we honestly believed that 
it was fraught with the grave danger of mak- 
ing us a participant in the World War. So, 
sincere men on each side voiced their con- 
tentions, the majority prevailed, and the bill 
became law upon being signed by the Presi- 
dent. But from this statement of mine it 
becomes apparent that all of my colleagues 
on both sides of that question had in their 
hearts a hatred of war, a bitterness toward 
war, and a fear that this Nation might be 
drawn into the war, that they were opposed 
to our being drawn into war. As the debate 
progressed toward taking the final vote on 
the lease-lend bill, there was but one Senator 
in this Chamber who came out definitely in 
advocacy of the United States forthwith 
going into war. 

The gravest issue now before the country 
is the question of whether or not we will be 
involved as a participant in this World War. 
Dr. Gallup, who has been quoted from one 
end of the country to the other, recently took 
a poll, as a result of which he certified, I 
believe, that 83 percent of the American 
people were opposed to the United States be- 
coming involved as a participant in the 
foreign war. 

With that background I make bold to state 
that the gravest issue now before the country 
is the issue of whether we shall go into that 
war or not. 

The factor which in my judgment is most 
certain to involve us in that war is the issue 
of whether or not we shall adopt the policy 
of using our ships and planes as convoys 
to merchant ships carrying materials to the 
aid of belligerents. 

In section 3, subsection (e) of the lend- 
lease bill is the following language: 

“(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
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bat area in violation of section 3 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939.” 

Section 8, subsection (d) contains this 
language: 

“(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization 
of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States.” 

While the lend-lease bill was being con- 
sidered before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, there appeared before us 
many noted witnesses, not the least of whom 
was the present Secretary of the Navy, the 
Honorable Frank Knox. He was asked by one 
of the Senators, “You stand very much op- 
posed to the idea of convoying merchantmen 
across the Atlantic?” His answer was tersely 
and definitely, Tes.“ 

“You do look upon it as an act of war?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

He made a similar statement before the 
House committee, in answer to a question 
from Mrs. Boro, a Representative from the 
State of Ohio. His statement there was that 
he was very much opposed to the idea of 
convoying merchantmen across the Atlantic, 
that he looked upon it as an act of war. 

The President himself in a recent state- 
ment given to the press made a similar state- 
ment. I think his words were: 

“Convoying means shooting, and shooting 
means war.” 

In confirmation of that I read from a 
feature article by Frank L. Kluckhohn, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times for Janu- 
ary 22, 1941, in which he says: i 

“Sources close to the White House said it 
is obvious that if the United States Navy 
convoys ships, either under an American or 
other flag, into a combat zone, shooting is 
pretty sure to result, and shooting comes 
awfully close to war.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield at that point? 


Mr. Torry. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In connection with the 
authorities which the Senator is quoting on 
the subject, I think he has overlooked prob- 
ably the most persuasive authority of all, 
so far as the Senate of the United States 
is concerned. If he will permit me to do 
so, I should like to call attention to the 
unequivocal statement made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on March 6, 1941, as 
reported at page 1892 in the Recorp. The 
very distinguished Senator from Georgia 
Mr. GEORGE], the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, who piloted the lend- 
lease bill through the Senate, was speaking: 

“As plainly as I can, I have always stood 
against convoying vessels by the American 
Fleet, and will stand against convoying ves- 
sels by any unit of the American Fleet until 
and unless the point shall come when I shall 
be willing to vote for war, because, in my 
judgment, convoying would lead us into 
actual war.” 

Mr. Toseyr,. I thank the Senator. 
powerful indictment of convoys. 

Mr. President, if it is our conviction that 
convoys mean war—and we have the eminent 
authority just cited, as well as the President 
of the United States and Secretary Knox and 
many other notable men in this country— 
we of the Congress having assured the Amer- 
ican people that we will keep out of the war, 
as has the President and as has thə distin- 
guished candidate who opposed him in the 
recent election, then it logically follows that 
we of the Congress should take every step 
possible to keep us out of the war as a par- 
ticipant, and should use the powers vested 
in us by the Constitution to prohibit the use 
of our ships as convoys.. 

Mr. CoxxakLx. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Toprey. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire mean that the simple act of con- 
voying world be war, or does he mean that 
the adoption of such a policy would result in 
acts of war by the other side? Which does 
he mean? 

Mr. Toser. I will take as my authority the 
President’s own words, when he said, “Con- 
voys mean shooting, and shooting means 
war.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Evidently the Senator docs 
not care to answer my question. 

Mr. Toser. I have answered it; I have 
quoted an eminent authority, and no man 
should be more obedient to that authority 
than the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator did not answer 
my question. I wanted him to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Toszy. What is the question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question is, Does the 
Senator contend that it would be an act of 
war if we should adopt the policy of convoy- 
ing vessels; or does he mean that the adop- 
tion of such a policy would inevitably result 
in acts of war by an enemy? 

Mr. Tozer. I will answer the Senator by 
saying that, in my judgment, it is an act 
of war for a neutral country to convoy ships 
carrying supplies to a belligerent. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Texas, who 
propounded the question. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. Toßzr. The Senator asked a question 
and then turned his back. Does he desire to 
have an answer to his question, or not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Senator had 
answered the question. 

Mr. Topey. The answer to the Senator’s 
question had been only half completed. More 
than that, with an abhorrence of war in 
my heart, an abhorrence which I hope is 
shared by the Senator from Texas, I think 
war will be a direct result of such convoying. 
As the Senator from Georgia, the chairman 
of our great committee, said, “If we convoy 
these ships, it means shooting, and that is 
tantamount to a declaration of war.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. Toney. I yield. 

Mr. BanKLET. I am not attempting to pass 
upon the wisdom of attempting to convoy; 
but it seems to me that the mere act of con- 
voying would not result in shooting unless 
the other side did some shooting. Regardless 
of what the President said, the shooting 
would depend entirely upon whether the 
other side wanted to shoot at the convoy; 
would it not? 

Mr. ToseY. Let me answer by propounding 
a question: Does the Senator agree with the 
President in his expressed utterance to which 
I have just referred? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I may or may not. I am at- 
tempting to ascertain whether the Senator 
can elucidate what the President meant by 
mere shooting. The mere convoying of a 
ship does not mean shooting unless somebody 
shoots at the convey. The convoy would not 
shoot at something just for the pleasure of 
having target practice, 

Does the Senator mean or does he think 
the President meant that the mere convoying 
of a ship or of a group of ships across the 
ocean would automatically result in shooting? 

Mr. Tosey. No. In answer to the question 
asked by the Senator from Kentucky, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, I will put it this 
way: It seems to me that what the President 
had in mind—and it is apparent to all of us— 
was that if we convoy a group of ships carry- 
ing supplies to a belligerent, obviously the 
enemy of that belligerent is going to take 
steps to put those convoys out of business; 
and when, as, and if that occurs the shoot- 
ing begins, and our ships are sunk, there will 
be a wave of wrathful indignation that will 
go over this country and that will arouse the 
people passionately and earnestly and per- 
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haps necessarily to cry out and to say, “We 
will go to war and lick those fellows over 
there.” 

Mr. Barker. I will say to the Senator 
that I think that is a deduction that is not 
farfetched; but when it comes to technical 
acts of war, the mere fact that one peace- 
ful nation permits a belligerent nation to 
repair its vessels in its own shipyards would 
be regarded under what used to be interna- 
tional law as an act of war, the mere lend- 
ing or leasing or furnishing of equipment 
for war use might be so regarded. But we 
recognize the fact that all international law 
has been thrown out, and, judging by recent 
events, we see that it is difficult now to 
draw a comparison between one act of war 
that occurred when international law had 
some force and another act of war. So what 
is the difference, except that one may be 
more provocative than the other? In legal 
effect, what is the difference between con- 
voying a ship on the ocean in order to safe- 
guard transport of facilities and supplies 
to another nation, and permitting that na- 
tion’s warships to come into our harbors— 
as we have done by law—and permitting our 
Government to buy equipment and to 
furnish equipment and supplies to a bellig- 
erent nation, which we have done by law? 
What. is the difference in international. law 
between those two operations? 

Mr. Toney. May I ask the Senator from 


Kentucky a question? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to have the 
Senator answer my question first, 

Mr. Topey. I will be glad to answer it 
if I understand the Senator correctly, but 
I will put it this way: The convoying of 
ships, in my judgment, is the greatest single 
factor which would bring us into war by its 
results. There are others that could do so, 
as I stated on the floor of the Senate when 
speaking against the lease-lend bill. I felt 
then, and still hold—I do not know whether 
the Senator recalls my statement at that 
time—that when we open our yards to repair 
belligerent ships, that might well involve us 
in war, as other things might, but standing 
out preeminently as a war danger, the danger 
of involving us in war, in my judgment, is 
the matter of convoys. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to take 
the time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire or of any other Senator, because we 
have not as yet completed the morning hour 
and we are anxious to secure action on a 
couple of appropriation bills, but I wish to 
ask the Senator a question. Of course, it all 
depends on whether the nation against whom 
the operations are directed regards them as 
a sufficient breach of its rights to make an 
attack upon us or to declare war. It would 
have a technical right to declare war on us 
for allowing a British war vessel to be re- 
paired in the United States; there is no doubt 
of that, and, under the old conception of in- 
ternational law, they would have the right to 
declare war against us because we loaned 
money to one of the belligerents in opposition 
to that particular country or do any of the 
things that we can do under the lease-lend 
bill we have authorized to be done and which 
are going to be done now—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the hour of 2 o'clock 
having arrived, morning business is closed, 
The Senator from New Hampshire has the 
floor. 

Mr. Barxiey. What I was trying to eluci- 
date for the Senator from New Hampshire 
when the gavel rapped and disturbed the 
continuity of my thought was that if a nation 
sees fit to take advantage of the technical 
violation of what used to be international law 
to declare war against us or any other nation 
similarly situated, it could have done so 
already on the basis of what we have already 
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done in aid of England or Greece or China. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. Topsy. I cannot say that is true. 
Everything is relative in this world, as Mr. 
Einstein says. Let me ask the Senator, Is he 
defending convoys? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; the Senator knows 
that I am not. 

Mr. Toser. I am asking the Senator in 
good faith. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I am answering the 
Senator in good faith; if we have violated 
international law: in such a way as could re- 
sult in a declaration of war against us by 
Germany, we have already done that, and the 
convoying of ships would be only an incident. 

Mr. Tosey. As I said a moment ago, the 
matter of convoys is the preeminent danger, 
in my judgment. 

Mr, BARKLEY, It may be so. 

Mr. Tosey. And the President felt so when 
he made the statement to which I referred, 
and Frank Knox also said so. 

Mr, BARKLEY, If Germany wants an excuse 
to declare war against us, she has already had 
it, and we know from her history with other 
nations that if it was to her interest she 
would have done it without any excuse. 

Mr. Tosry. Suppose the Senator were an 
admiral of the Germany Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a rank supposition. 

Mr. Topey. Suppose the Senator were Ad- 
miral Raeder. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator, in his 
effort to make me a German admiral, will not 
give me a name. 

Mr. Tosey. Suppose the Senator were Ad- 
miral X, and suppose he knew that the United 
States was set upon convoying; that we were 
going to use the convoys to protect the ships 
carrying supplies and munitions of war, and 
so forth, to one of the belligerents, it would 
be natural for him to order submarines to 
hunt in packs for the convoy, and when they 
got sight of the convoy to torpedo some of 
our ships, perhaps carrying 2,000 American 
boys, and he would then probably expect that 
the American people would rise up in their 
wrath and declare war against Germany, 
would he not? 

Mr. BARKLEY, That might result. 

Mr. Toner. It is perfectly natural that it 
should. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably so. 

Mr. Tosey. Does not the Senator feel that 
the matter of convoys presents a greater 
conger of involving us in war than anything 
e 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be; I am not disput- 
ing that; but what I am trying to ascertain 
is whether the Senator from New Hampshire 
thinks that Germany would wait if Germany 
saw it was to her interest to declare war, 
or whether Hitler would wait, for I do not 
really like to associate Hitler with Germany, 
because I have great respect for the German 
people; I have none for Hitler and I hope 
the time will come when they will themselves 
recognize the difference between the German 
people and Hitler. 

Mr. Tosey. Let me say to the Senator that 
in that respect I agree with him 100 percent, 
but let me say further with reference to our 
colloquy here that there is always a straw 
that breaks the camel’s back, and that straw, 
in my judgment, will be when, as, and if we 
send convoys to transport goods to belliger- 
ent nations. 

Mr. Barker. That will depend upon 
events that we cannot now foresee. 

Mr. ToseY. Does not the Senator feel so, 
too? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will express my views upon 
that subject when the occasion has arisen. 

Mr. Toser. In the words of the advertise- 
ment, “If eventually, why not now?” 

Mr. Barxtey, I do not think it is possible 
for anybody today, even including the wise 
Senator from New Hampshire, to foresee con- 
ditions that may exist, 
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Mr. Torr. Of course, the Senator is a 
past master of sarcasm that has no place 
in this Chamber, in my judgment. So I 
will proceed, if you please. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has my per- 
mission to proceed, but did the Senator 
suggest that I was a psychiatrist? 

Mr. Tosey. No; and neither did I say that 
the Senator needs a psychiatrist. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am willing to acquit the 
Senator from New Hampshire of any such 
need. 

Mr. Tosey. I said the Senator indulged 
in sarcasm and possibly that that might be 
out of place at this time. 

Mr. Sir. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. Toper. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SmiTtH. With reference to the point 
made by the Senator from Kentucky that 
these acts in contravention of what was 
once international law have given the op- 
portunity to certain nations to declare 
war against us, and they have not done so, 
let me say that when we send our vessels 
into the belligerent zone it is going to make 
us declare war against them. 

Mr. TosEY. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SmIrH. That is what I am trying to 
avoid. It is not a question of their de- 
claring war against us but it is the doing 
of those things which will force the Amer- 
ican people to declare war against certain 
nations. 

Mr. Tosey. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator, and the Congress and the President 
having assured the American people they 
were going to do all they could to keep out 
of war, then it logically follows that the 
Congress should take every step to keep 
this Nation cut of war and use all the 
powers vested in it by the Constitution to 
prohibit the use of our ships of peace for 
war purposes. To that end I am introducing 
a joint resolution, which I will take the 
liberty of reading. It is as follows: 


“Joint resolution prohibiting the use of the 
armed forces of the United States and 
American vessels and aircraft for trans- 
porting, delivering, or convoying articles or 
materials to belligerent countries 
“Resolved, ete., That, except in time of war, 

hereafter no part of the land or naval forces 

of the United States, and no vessel docu- 
mented, or aircraft registered or licensed, un- 
der the laws of the United States, shall be 
used, directly or indirectly, beyond the limits 
of the territorial waters of the United States 
and its Territories and possessions, to trans- 
port or deliver, or in connection with the 
transportation or delivery of, or for convoy 
purposes in connection with the transporta- 
tion or delivery of, any articles or materials 
to or for the use of any foreign country with 

respect to which the President has issued a 

proclamation under section 1 of the Neu- 

trality Act of 1939, or which is engaged in 
actual hostilities with one or more foreign 
countries, even though a state of war has not 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr, Toney. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I call the Senator's at- 
tention to the language he has used in the 
joint resolution, “that except in time of war.” 
Of course, this is a time of war. I assume 
that the Senator means a war in which we 
are associated? 

Mr. Topsy. The Senator is correct. I may 
advise him that I raised that question with 
the drafting agency of the Senate that helped 
draft the resolution this morning. They said 
it was the proper language to use, but I ques- 
tioned it then, and will be very glad to 
change it. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. It does not seem to me 
quite definite enough. 

Mr. Tosey. I thank the Senator, and I will 
change it. 

Mr. President, since both groups in the 
Senate protest that they are opposed to our 
entry into the war, and since it is undisputed 
that convoying will definitely take us into 
the war, this joint resolution provides a means 
of affording Senators a vehicle to translate 
their public statements into specific legisla- 
tion to keep the country from taking this 
fatal step into war. It presents the issue di- 
rectly and without equivocation. The people 
have an opportunity to see whether the ad- 
ministration and the Members of the Senate 
mean business when they say that they are 
opposed to our country entering the war. 

The Actinc PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from New Hampshire wiil be 
received and appropriately referred. 

“The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 62) pro- 
hibiting the use of the armed forces of the 
United States and American vessels and air- 
craft for transporting, delivering, or convoying 
articles or materials to belligerent countries, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations.” 


Mr. Toser. Two days ago I introduced a 
joint resolution to prohibit the use of convoys 
except at a time when the United States is 
engaged in war. Speaking on this floor. I 
prefaced my action with the statement that 
the joint resolution provides a means of af- 
fording Senators a vehicle to translate their 
public statements into this specific legislation 
to keep the country from taking this futal 
step into the war. I stated that it presents 
the issue directly and without equivocation, 
and will give the people an opportunity to 
see whether the administration and the 
Members of the Senate mean business when 
they say they are opposed to our country 
entering the war. 

In view of the oft-repeated assurances by 
the administration's spokesmen in the Senate 
that they are opposed to our getting into the 
war, and that the lend-lease bill was the best 
means of keeping us out of the war, I was 
puzzled to see the majority leader of the 
Senate, who is the administration's official 
spokesman in the Senate, stand on his feet, 
and in my opinion, defend convoys. 

This was a new departure, a surprising de- 
parture, and if, as it would seem, his position 
reflects the position of the administration, 
then I say: God help the men and women of 
this country, for as sure as death follows life, 
the United States is about to leunch into the 
greatest war in the history of the world—a 
costly war, a war which will result in thou- 
sands upon thousands of American casualties. 

The majority leader, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. BARKLEY], indicated that he could 
see no difference between the act of convoy- 
ing and opening up our harbors to the repair 
of belligerent vessels, of which the Congress 
has already approved. He said that we have 
already furnished sufficient provocation for a 
declaration of war against us by Germany, 
and that the convoying of ships would “only 
be an incident.” 

Only be an incident? Then he treats con- 
voying so lightly? Can it be true that it is 
in the mind of the administration to launch 
on a policy of convoying in the face of the 
President’s statement that “convoying means 
shooting and shooting means war”? And in 
the face of the statement of the Secretary of 
the Navy that “convoying means war”? 

The distinguished majority leader himself 
said, in the same debate with me to which 
I have referred, that if we launch into a 
policy of convoying, it would probably mean 
war to this country. And yet he calls con- 
voying “merely an incident.” 

I asked the distinguished majority leader 
to indicate if he did not agree that convoying 
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would get us into the war, and he made a 
plea in abatement and said: “I will express 
my views on the subject when the occasion 
has arisen.” 

When the occasion has arisen? Has not 
the occasion arisen now that the Secretary 
of the Navy has done a complete “about face” 
and come out in favor of convoys? If we 
wait for the occasion of actual convoys and 
wait for war to commence, then the majority 
leader’s suggestion is futile. Blood will al- 
ready have been spilled. 

No; I say the act of convoying is not only 
an incident. It holds in stake the lives of 
millions of Americans. 

I again turn to the majority leader and ask 
him to express his views on the subject, not 
“when the occasion has arisen,” for, I say, if 
eventually, why not now? 

Are not the people of this Nation entitled 
to a frank debate on this vital subject now, 
while it is on the horizon, looming before us, 
sponsored by no less an authority than the 
distinguished Secretary of the Navy, who eats 
his words, uttered in January, reversing him- 
self? And I ask, Why? 

So I make my appeal to the distinguished 
majority leader to enter into this debate at 
this time on this profound, far-reaching 
policy as to the use of convoys. 

I address myself now to my friend, the 
distinguished leader of the great Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Georgia Mr. GEORGE]. Each of us holds him 
in the highest regard. I say to him that he 
has set forth his views in eloquent, terse, 
epigrammatic language in the RECORD, as 
absolutely opposed to the use of convoys, 
and said that he himself would not vote for 
convoys or use his influence therefor unless 
he was prepared to vote for a declaration of 
war. I turn to him now, as chairman of this 
distinguished committee, and say that in his 
hands there reposes the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator now speaking, and I 
am asking that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be not only the depositary for that 
document which I filed 2 days ago, but that 
it be considered a live request for informa- 
tion as to facts and policies on the part of 
the American people, for whom I am one 
voice, albeit a poor one. I ask the Senator 
if he will not agree to take this into an 
executive session for consideration, and re- 
port it back, even with no recommendation, 
so that it will come back for debate here, in 
order that we who are the representatives 
of the plain people throughout this country 
in the hinterland may have an opportunity 
to go on record either for or against this 
tremendously far-reaching policy of convoys, 
which, if persisted in, can result in nothing 
else but war. 

I await the pleasure of the distinguished 
leader of the majority. Does he care to en- 
ter into the colloquy with me this morning? 
. addressing the distinguished majority 

er. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator 
has a perfect right to address me, but I am 
not compelled, because he merely addresses 
me, to enter into a debate with him on. a 
subject which I do not care to discuss at 
this time. 

Mr. Tonzr. There is no compulsion implied 
or thought of, but I make the suggestion 
merely because we are here in what is sup- 
posed to be the greatest deliberative body in 
the world. If that be true, certainly it is not 
asking too much that we deliberate on a great 
question before our people; and they are look- 
ing to us, and looking for us not to cover up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will permit me, 
there is nothing I care to cover up, there is 
nothing I have ever covered up; but I am not 
compelled, because I happen to occupy tem- 
porarily a position of some responsibility here, 
to indulge in debate with the Senator every 
time he brings up a subject. 

The resolution to which he refers was re- 
ferred 2 days ago to the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations. -When that matter will be 
taken up by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations I do not know. I do not even know 
that the Senator from Georgia Mr. GEORGE], 
the chairman, knows when it will be taken 
up. When it is taken up it will be given 
the consideration to which it is entitled, and 
until that time comes, unless there is an 
occasion, which I do not now see, when we 
should enter into a discussion of the sub- 
ject, I do not see anything to be accom- 
plished by its reiteration. 

Mr. Toser. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Will the Senator use his good offices, 
and his very considerable influence, to see 
that the committee takes up this matter and 
brings it back for a vote in the Senate? 

Mr. Barxuey. I will not make a commit- 
ment as to what my attitude will be in the 
committee until the committee has met and 
discussed the matter. 

Mr. Toser. Will the Senator use his influ- 
ence to have a meeting for discussion in the 
committee? 

Mr. Banklzr The Senator from Georgia 
needs no pressure from me or from anyone 
else to have a meeting of the committee 
whenever the occasion arises for the com- 
mittee to meet. To be perfectly frank with 
the Senator, if he wants a frank answer, 
I will not attempt to use such persuasion on 
the Senator from Georgia, the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. Tosey. I now address the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and ask him, in all good faith, and 
with no asperity in my heart, soul, or voice— 
because of the importance of this resolution, 
and knowing his views and his frankness 
and his character and ability, will he not 
give me assurance that he, as chairman, will 
have his committee consider the resolution 
in the near future? 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. President, I will say to the 
distinguished Senator- that this resolution, 
as all other matters before the committee 
which are of sufficient importance to be 
brought to the attention of the committee, 
will undoubtedly have the careful consid- 
eration of the committee at a reasonably 
early time. I am not able to say that it can 
be taken up tomorrow, or one day this week, 
but certainly at a very early date. The com- 
mittee will be back in regular session on 
‘Wednesday, and I can assure the Senator that 
the resolution will be given careful consid- 
eration, and, of course, the action taken by 
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disposition of the resolution. But there will 
be no disposition on the part of the chairman 
of the committee not to give a full and fair 
and frank hearing upon the resolution. 

Mr. Tosey. I appreciate the assurance. 

Mr. Gronck. There will be an orderly 
disposition of the resolution by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Topsy. If I may ask one further 
question, not to press it too hard, but for 
information, searching for it sincerely, does 
not the Senator, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, feel 
in his heart that this matter is so pregnant 
with direful possibilities for this Nation, and 
the whole life of America, that the matter 
should be debated frankly upon the floor of 
the Senate, and Senators go on record either 
for or against this far-reaching measure? 

Mr. Grorce. I say to the Senator again 
that I shall be pleased to bring the resolution 
before the committee and give it the con- 
sideration to which it is entitled; and I recog- 
nize the importance of the resolution, The 
action taken by the committee on the resolu- 
tion, of course, will be controlling, so far as 
committee action is concerned. I can assure 
the Senator that the resolution will be taken 
up, and taken up in order, and I am sure that 
the committee will have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to express itself, and to make such 
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disposition of the resolution as should be 
made. 

Mr. Tosey. Does not the Senator feel— 
again to be specific in my question, and ask- 
ing for a specific answer—that this matter 
should be debated on the floor of the Senate, 
regardless of what the attitude of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations may be, so that 
the American people may know the attitude 
of their representatives in this body on so 
grave a matter, and we have an opportunity 
to go on record on it? 

Mr. Groncn. I have no objection to de- 
bating it before the Senate and before the 
country, and I certainly think that all mat- 
ters of importance—and I regard this as a 

matter of importance—should be subject to 
debate before the Senate. 

Mr. Tosgy. I appreciate the Senator's point 
of view. 
* . s * * 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Toser. Yes; I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the Senator's prepared 
remarks today he reported me as having said 
the other day that the convoying of ships 
in such a way as to provoke war is a mere 
incident. 

Mr. Torey. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have examined my re- 
marks, and I can find no such statement. 
I certainly have no recollection of having 
made such a statement, 

Mr. Toney. If I misquoted the Senator, I 
apologize. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I did say was, and I 
repeat, that if Germany were looking for an 
excuse to declare war against this country 
she could have found that excuse, but judg- 
ing by her past history she does not need 
an excuse. She makes war without excuse 
whenever it suits her. If I made any such 
statement as that, it was a mere incident, and 
I have been unable to find it. 

Mr Tosey.I refer the Senator to page 
2708 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
31. The Senator from Kentucky is recorded 
as speaking about halfway down the page. 

Mr, BarRKLEY. Which column? 

Mr. Toney, The right-hand column, page 
2708, halfway down the column: 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I am answering the 
Senator in good faith; if we have violated 
international law in such a way as could 
result in a declaration of war against us by 
Germany, we have already done that, and the 
convoying of ships would be only an inci- 
dent.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I did not recall the use 
of that language. What I meant was, of 
course, that if Germany desires an excuse to 
declare war against us, the mere convoying 
of ships would be an incident so far as 
Germany is concerned, and the repairing of 
battleships in our harbors, or our navy yards, 
or our shipyards, would be a mere incident, 
so far as Germany is concerned, and the lend- 
ing of money, or the lending of ships, or the 
granting of any sort of assistance to England, 
Greece, or China, or any other of the allied 
nations fighting Germany, would be, so far as 
Germany is concerned, a mere incident and 
a mere peg upon which to hang their hat if 
they desire to make war against us. If it 
were to their interest to do so they would not 
require any such incident even. 

Mr. Topey, But later on, Mr. Majority 
Leader, on the same page, in the same column 
I drew an illustration about a German ad- 
miral finding out that we were convoying 
ships, and attacking us with submarines, and 
I said: 

“Suppose the Senator were that admiral,” 
and I closed by asking the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, “and he would then probably expect 
that the American people would rise up in 
their wrath and declare war against Germany, 
would he not?” 
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Then the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. 
BARKLEY] said: 

“Mr. BARKLEY. That might result. 

“Mr. Tosey. It is perfectly natural that it 
should. 

“Mr. BARKLEY. Probably so.“ 

So by that statement the Senator from 
Kentucky put himself on record as saying 
that the convoying of ships and the resultant 
sinking of our ships by German submarines 
would probably involve us in war. 

Mr. President, I wish to go on and read to 
the Senate some excerpts from utterances of 
distinguished members of this body on the 
matter of convoys. All these utterances took 
place during the 2½ weeks we were debating 
the so-called lease-lend bill which is now law. 
The utterances may not be in proper se- 
quence. I may have been a little negligent in 
getting them in proper sequence, but they 
are important in my judgment, and I shall 
read them. I quote first from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at page 1890. The Senator 
speaking is the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. He said: 

“But I know that the use of land and naval 
forces in the delivery of defense articles across 
the sea would endanger us and possibly in- 
volve us in the war.” 

Then the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone] replied as follows: 

“Mr. Bone. Mr. President, if we were to un- 
dertake the delivery of defense articles, which 
are commonly referred to as munitions of 
war, across the ocean, and if we were to con- 
voy them with units of the American Navy, 
it would seem to me an inescapable conclu- 
sion that we would with our convoys come 
almost immediately into contact with sub- 
marine, surface, and aircraft units of the 
German Empire's forces seeking to interrupt 
the delivery of those articles. I think that 
can be accepted as a foregone conclusion, 
Gunfire would ensue. The attack would be 
repelled, Otherwise we would not attempt 
to make the delivery; it would be futile.” 

The Senator from Washington then pro- 
pounded a question to the Senator from 
Wyoming as follows: 

“Does the Senator from Wyoming believe 
that if there ensued armed conflict of that 
kind, which seems to me to be inevitable, we 
would remain out of war very long—perhaps 
only for a matter of days?” 8 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'Ma- 
HONEY] answered: 

“If our forces were attacked or if any con- 
voy our forces were accompanying were at- 
tacked, I think that would be an act of war, 
of course; and I think the country would 
properly regard it as such.“ 

The Senator from Washington |Mr. BONE] 
then said: 

“Obviously it would be difficult to conjure 
up in our imaginations a more inflammatory 
or provocative incident or set of incidents 
than the destruction of the lives of American 
citizens and the sinking of American vessels. 

“Personally, under such circumstances I 
cannot imagine the United States staying out 
of war; because no careful reading of history 
dealing with the period of our national life 
immediately preceding our entry into the 
World War reveals any other state of mind 
than that of almost bitter hatred for Ger- 
many, growing put of the sinking of our 
vessels. Obviously, the delivery under the 
protection of American warships would in- 
vite merely a repetition of such acts. If, as 
the Senator suggests, we are to be realists, I 
do not see how we can escape the necessity of 
contemplating precisely what this problem 
means.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] 
is speaking: 

“Mr. Bone. I cannot escape the conviction 
that convoying defense materials across the 
ocean would immediately precipitate warlike 
acts. I have tried, in intellectual honesty, 
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to arrive at some other conclusion, and I 
cannot do so.” 
The Senator from Wyoming is now speak- 


“I conceive the danger to the democratic 
principle to be so great that, indeed, it might 
be proper for this country to run the risk of 
an actual war; but when that decision comes, 
I think it ought to be faced here in Congress 
directly, and not by indirection.” 

Now the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. GEORGE] 
is speaking: 

“I had from the beginning said I was op- 
posed to convoying, and I thought that the 
President was well understood as having 
made that declaration even since the intro- 
duction of this bill. It has been published 
everywhere and I did not think there could 
be any doubt about it. 


“The only way it could be done would be 
by convoy, and I have always opposed convoy, 

That was the Senator from Georgia speak- 
ing, and I honor him for his position. He 
continued: 

“Nor have I held the view that American 
armed forces, military or naval, could be 
sent anywhere in the world for any purpose, 
That has not been my view of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is not now. My view of it has 
been, without any attempt to indicate all 
the limitations that must be kept in mind, 
that, generally speaking, the President may 
send the Army and the Navy to protect 
American rights, American property, and the 
lives of American citizens, That contem- 
plates, in my judgment, primarily defensive 
action and not offensive action. I very well 
know that the occasion might arise when it 
would be said by men of great ability and 
learning and expert knowledge upon the sub- 
ject that some offensive action must be taken 
in order to make the defense perfect and 
complete, but that is an exception. The 
broad, general principle, Mr. President, as I 
have conceived it, without reading any books 
or authorities, but considering the nature of 
our Government and the whole genius of the 
American system, is that the President of the 
United States, as Chief Executive, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, even 
in peacetime may protect the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens and may protect their property 
and their rights. I have never conceived 
that he had any right—and in that sense I 
use power, for, to me, power is the rightful 
exercise of the authority claimed by the 
Chief Executive—to send the Army or the 
Navy for offensive purposes any place on 
earth. Therefore, in a bill which gives to the 
President certain affirmative powers, I have 
not conceived that it was necessary to nega- 
tive the use of whatever power, under what- 
ever general principles, under whatever well- 
recognized limitations or restrictions we have 
come to recognize as existing.” 

He further said: 

“As plainly as I can say it, I have always 
stood against convoying vessels by the Ameri- 
can Fleet, and will stand against convoying 
vessels by any unit of the American Fleet 
until and unless the point shall come when 
I shall be willing to vote for war because, in 
my judgment, convoying would lead us into 
actual war.” 

Still further: y 

“I said a while ago, Mr. President—if this 
word ‘transfer’ has any bearing upon the 
matter—that we will not take the extreme 
risk of convoying, or of attempting to deliver 
on the other side of the globe any of the arms 
or implements of war which we wish to fur- 
nish. We will not take the extreme risk of 
involving our people in war unless, of course, 
we should be attacked, If we should be 
attacked, we would do what all of us would, 
of course, favor. That is a wholly different 
question.” 
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He further said: 

“We are not going to convoy. We are not 
going to deliver arms and munitions on the 
other side of the ocean in areas of danger.” 

This is the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce] speaking. He further said: 

“Mr, President, I do not subscribe now, and 
I hope I never shall, to the doctrine that we 
are headed into an inevitable war.” 

That is “good stuff,” Mr. President, if I 
may use the vernacular. 

I now read from the remarks of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY]: 

“I said many times in the last campaign 
that President Roosevelt, in his foreign policy, 
had not gone too far for me. I said also, time 
and time again, that I would not vote to send 
our soldiers into a foreign war. I believed 
then, and I believe even more strongly now, 
that we here in the Senate, because of that 
statement so often made, have the responsi- 
bility of doing everything consistently and 
properly possible to help the President to 
avoid armed conflict.” 

I read further from the remarks of the 
Senator from Connecticut: 

“Please let us not forget that if in spite of 
the promises, the solemn pledges of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that there would be 
no convoying, that none of our boys would be 
sent to a foreign war, we should send our yes- 
sels into combat zones, and those vessels 
should be subject to assault or attack, it 
would no longer be a foreign war; it would 
become our war. 

“Congress has the right to guard against 
that.” 

That is what motivates me in asking for 
action on the resolution. In the words of the 
Senator from Connecticut, Congress has the 
right to guard against this possibility. The 
way for Congress to guard against it is to give 
consideration to a resolution making it man- 
datory that no convoys shall go across the 
Atlantic, thereby reassuring the American 
people of our good faith in keeping the Nation 
out of war. 

* * * La * 


In conclusion, I point out that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader a few minutes 
ago, in his remarks, suggested that we should 
wait until convoys are actually sent before 
starting this—I do not know what he called 
it—the inference was “hullabaloo,” or “out- 
cry,” or “campaign” on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. But let me point out, in all common 
sense—sometimes I think it is the most un- 
common kind of sense around here—that 
if we wait and take no action on the faith 
that convoys will not be sent, and they are 
sent, it will then He too late. Blood will have 
been spilled. In view of the statement of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
and the statement of Secretary Knox, the 
time to take specific action to prevent this 
possibility is now. That is why I am on 
my feet, and that 1s why I introduced the 
joint resolution; and that is why, in all good 
faith and sincerity, and with an earnest 
desire to be helpful, I ask the majority leader 
and the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to let 
this joint resolution have a hearing, and 
report it back to the Senate for the vote 
of the representatives of the people in this 
country of ours, so that we may know 
whether or not we are going to keep faith 
with our campaign promises on both sides 
to keep this Nation out of war. 

Can I better conclude that by reading an 
excerpt from the Democratic National Party 
platform of 1940—a declamando statement, 
if you please? it is the first statement under 
“We must strengthen democracy against ag- 
gression.” Here it is. Language is used to 
convey thought here, I hope: 

“The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America.” 
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And my own party, the Republican Party, 
in its first statement ‘on national defense, 
makes this declamando statement, in which 
I concur: 

“The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war.” 

There are 130,000,000 people in this coun- 
try, and the Gallup. poll says that 83 percent 
of them have expressed themselves against 
war, All of us who voted on the lease-lend 
bill, for or against it, with one exception, 
hope it will keep us out of war. That was the 
motivating thought in our minds; whichever 
way we voted. We were sincere and honest 
in our respective beliefs. That being true, 
let us keep faith with the people in the 
hinterlands of America and put up these 
protestations and these bars to prohibit con- 
voys being used, which in my judgment is the 
surest means for America to be involved in 
the war and the blood of American sons to 
be spilled. God help us to keep faith with 
the people of this country in this crucial hour 
in our national history. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, at last 
the fateful hour of war is upon us, the 
fateful hour that we noninterventionists 
have been predicting right along as the 
inevitable result of the Administration’s 
foreign policy. Step by step, the Ameri- 
can people have been pushed toward the 
brink of fratricidal warfare and now we 
are hanging over the abyss of the hell of 
war by a slender thread that will soon 
be severed. The American people are 
about to be plunged into the worst blood 
bath that this world has ever experienced. 

We have traveled a long way since the 
calm and constructive years when the 
present neutrality laws were enacted. 
What has come to pass since that period 
of calm deliberation that should so pro- 
foundly alter our national policy and 
cause us to scatter to the winds the same 
resolutions that Experience, that cruel 
but wise teacher, prompted us to take? 

To answer that question, to obtain a 
better perspective, we must step back a 
little and review some of the events that 
led to the adoption of our present neu- 
trality legislation. 

After the first World War, we know 


what a sadly disillusioned group of boys 


were our young men who had torn them- 
selves from their homes to fight on for- 
eign fields to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Thousards of them never 
returned, thousands more came back 
maimed and crippled, thousands more are 
still lingering on hospital cots, fighting 
day in and day out. a war which for 
them has never had an armistice. And 
mothers and sweethearts, and wives and 
brothers and sisters and friends shared 
their disillusionment and felt that their 
common sacrifices had been made in vain, 
Oh! true enough, our lads had tipped the 
scales in favor of an Allied victory, but the 
“peace without victory” or the “victory 
without spoils for the victors” that our 
leaders had promised them had vanished 
in the international scuffle that took place 
at Versailles when the secret treaties and 
ententes were unearthed. They had 
fought “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy” and they had accomplished 
nothing but to make it ripe for nazi-ism, 
fascism, and communism, 

The common people were not the only 
ones to share this feeling of disillusion- 
ment. Had not the leading protagonist 
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of intervention, no less a person than 
Woodrow Wilson himself, come back from 
the peace conferences in Europe, a dis- 
illusioned man? Had he not said when 
he went to the pier to meet the first ship- 
ment of caskets bringing back to this 
country the remains of American boys, 
“This must never happen again!” Had 
he not written the best “epitaph” on the 
whole episode of American intervention 
in the World War and given the finest 
proof of the futility thereof in his state- 
ment to James Kerney on December 7, 
1923, relative to the policy of Poincare? 
He then said: 

I should like to see Germany clean up 
France and I should like to see Jusserand and 
tell him so to his face. (Cf. Genesis of the 
World War by Harry Eimer Barnes, professor 
of historical sociology at Smith College.) 


Had not Winston Churchill himself 
said, as late as 1936, in an interview with 
William Griffin, the editor and publisher 
of the New York Enquirer: 


America should have minded her own busi- 
ness and stayed out of the World War. If you 
hadn't entered the war the Allies would have 
made peace with Germany in the spring of 
1917. Had we made peace then, there would 
have been no collapse in Russia followed by 
communism; no break-down in Italy, followed 
by fascism: and Germany wouid not have 
signed the Versailles Treaty which has en- 
throned nazi-ism in Germany. If America 
had stayed out of the war, all of these “isms” 
wouldn't today be sweeping the Continent of 
Europe and breaking down parliamentary 
government, and if America had made peace 
early in 1917 it would have saved over 1,000,- 
000 British, French, American, and other 
lives. (Scribner's Commentator, February 
1941, p. 25.) 


Numerous articles to that effect had 
been printed in the press of the United 
States and in the English press but Mr. 
Churchill never denied this statement 
until August 1939, when war was immi- 
nent and the United States once more 
looked like the best source of aid to 
Britain. 

Pres d no one expressed the futility 
of future intervention more clearly *han 
the present Secretary of the Navy, Frank 
Knox, in an article found on page 76 of 
the Atlantic Monthly, July 1939. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimcus con- 
sent to insert in the Record at this point 
excerpts from the article. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ’ 

There has never been any successful at- 
tempt to deny that the Treaty of Versailles 
was a monumental act of bad faith. It ut- 
terly ignored the implied promises of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 14 points. It exacted repara- 
tions expressly designed to be impossible of 
satisfaction. It was not in any sense a nego- 
tiated peace. It was a victor's peace imposed 
upon a vanquished foe. That it contained 
the seeds of future wars the history of the 
past 20 years, and the present crisis, abun- 
dantly prove. It is to the eternal credit of 
the United States Senate that it saved us 
from the ignominy of ratification of such an 
instrument of international double-crossing. 
Thus began our process of disillusionment. 

The next step in our education as a par- 
ticipant in Europe’s affairs had to do with 
war debts. At the outset of our plunge into 
the war, our participation had to be con- 
fined to providing munitions and supplies. 
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For this huge sums of money were needed. 
We supplied them upon a munificent scale. 
At the time there was little or no thought of 
their ultimate repayment. We never, in any 
way, pressed the matter. But when the war 
was over, wholly upon their own initiative, 
our associates in the war declared that the 
sums we had advanced were in the nature of 
loans, and they themselves proposed settle- 
ment. Separate agreements were made, and, 
on our part, of a most generous character. 
To the accompaniment of a steady flow of 
propaganda, designed to belittle and mini- 
mize the importance of our participation in 
the war, the ensuing years saw the gradual 
repudiation of these debts. This lesson in 
disillusionment produced the Johnson Act, 
forbidding any future extension of credit, by 
the United States, to any nation that had 
defaulted on its World War debts. No enact- 
ment is more firmly buttressed by solid pub- 
lic opinion. Our education was progressing. 

Then came the final chapter in the story 
of our enlightenment. In 1931, Japan, in 
flagrant defiance of the terms of the Nine 
Power Pact dealing with the preservation 
oJ the integrity of territorial boundaries in 
the Pacific area, undertook the subjuga- 
tion of Manchuria. Both Great Britain and 
the United States were signatories to that 
pact. Secretly encouraged to do so by 
Great Britain, we made strong protest 
against Japan’s indefensible attack upon 
the integrity of China. We had every right 
to expect vigorous and decisive support 
from the British Government. Not only 
was this not forthcoming, but the then 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs found 
occasion, upon the floor of the House of 
Commons, to attempt to justify Japan in 
her repudiation of her pledged word. Re- 
gardless of the embarrassment to us and 
the impairment of our prestige in the Far 
East, England had decided that her in- 
terests would be better served by letting 
Japan sate her appetite for expansion in 
Manchuria, in the obvious hope that this 
would make south China—where British 
interests were greatest—safe for, at least, 
the immediate future. The callousness with 
which selfish British interests were pursued 
in this affair completed our education. 

The net effect of all this has been to drive 
in on the Americaa consciousness, with re- 
newed vigor and convincing emphasis, the 
wisdom of George Washington’s warnings 
to his fellow countrymen, upon the eve of 
his withdrawal from public affairs, against 
involvement in European quarrels. So gen- 
eral has this feeling among Americans be- 
come that I dare say no proposal could be 
submitted to the American people to whith 
a more nearly unanimous negative answer 
would be made than to the question: “Do 
you want to send another army to Europe 
and fight in another of Europe's wars?” 

There is yet another angle to this pressing 
question of national defense upon which 
public enlightenment has made notable 
progress. We are at last g to ap- 
preciate, at its full significance, the incal- 
culable value of our insular position. Long, 
long years ago, Britain learned the military 
value of her insular position and capitalized 
upon that knowledge. She knew that she 
would be safe in her island home if she con- 
trolled the seas with which she was sur- 
rounded. She achieved that control, and for 
centuries her soil has been free from the 
foot of the invader. But, so narrow were 
the seas upon which her safety depended, the 
invention of the airplane substantially de- 
stroyed this security, and Britain has in 
effect become a part of continental Europe 
in a military sense. 

But our margin of safety is not narrow. 
Vast oceans intervene between us and pos- 
sible enemies, whether they come from the 
east or the west. Even in the event of 
wholly unexpected developments in aerial 
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navigation, it will never be possible to make 
a decisive attack upon us by air. The worst 
we have to fear from that direction would 
be isolated raids of no real military signifi- 
cance. We can, therefore, take for our own 
the historic British formula for security. 
Achieving and maintaining a superiority over 
any enemy or combination of enemies on the 
high seas, we can make ourselves safe from 
attack and keep the entire western world 
secure against the totalitarians. The readi- 
ness with which the American public has 
accepted proposals for rapid expansion of our 
sea power and the unanimous fashion in 
which these proposals have been treated by 
Congress attest to the universality of this 
point of view. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the world- 
wide post-war depression which, in the 
natural and inevitable course of its de- 
velopment, reached this country in 1929, 
bringing in its wake untold sufferings, 
hunger, and want, further served to con- 
vince the people that our meddling in 
the affairs of Europe had been a tragic 
mistake. Too late we realized that our 
founding fathers had the right idea when 
they warned this country against for- 
eign entanglements. Too late we re- 
membered George Washington’s parting 
3 in his Farewell Address when he 
said: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence * * * the jealousy of a free peo- 
ple ought to be constantly awake, since 
history and experience prove that foreign in- 
fluence is one of the most powerful foes of 
republican government. 


Too late we remembered John Adams’ 
advice: 

We ought to lay it down as a first principle 
and maxim never to be forgotten to main- 


tain entire neutrality in all future European 
wars. 


Too late we remembered Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s words: 

I have ever deemed it fundamental for 
the United States never to take active part 
in the quarrels of Europe, Their political 
interests are entirely distinct from ours. 
They are nations of eternal war. (Writings, 
vol. 15, p. 436.) 


The American people realized that they 
had been the unwilling dupes of foreign 
propaganda, but they resolved with 
Woodrow Wilson that “this must never 
happen again!” 

That is, in a few words, a brief sketch 
of the setting wherein the idea of our 
present neutrality legislation was born. 
As rapid developments in Europe seemed 
to point to another World War in the 
near future and our people became justly 
alarmed, the Government could not ig- 
nore the repeated demands of our fellow 
countrymen for safeguards that would 
prevent forevermore sympathetic em- 
broilment of any kind in foreign wars 
and especially the sending of another ex- 
peditionary force to foreign lands. 

Accordingly, the period of 1935-39 saw 
the growth of rigid neutrality laws, based 
on a searching study of the causes of our 
involvement in the last war and calcu- 
lated to nip all future war hysteria in the 
bud by preventing incidents that would 
tend to embroil us in foreign conflicts. 

Neutrality legislation was not a new 
development in this country. This Na- 
tion had been a pioneer in passing stat- 
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utes designed to insure our neutrality; 
this Nation had, as far back as 1794, 
passed domestic laws designed to help us 
to live up to our obligations in the family 
of nations. 

However, the recent neutrality laws 
went further than any neutrality legisla- 
tion had ever gone before. So great was 
our desire to stay out of future foreign 
entanglements that we were willing to 
make tremendous sacrifices in our world 
trade in order to avoid all incidents likely 
to develop war hysteria in this country. 
We went further than neutrality requires 
us to go. Neutrality never meant that 
a neutral nation has to call in its ships in 
time of war. Still, we decided to do that, 
So extreme was our desire to avoid par- 
ticipation in foreign wars. 

Perhaps we went too far in that legis- 
lation. Perhaps it is not a sound policy 
to give belligerents carte blanche to do 
as they please during a war. The mod- 
ern tendency is to encroach on the rights 
of belligerents, and that seems to be in 
accord with progressive civilization, be- 
cause the contrary tends to make war too 
attractive for nations. If the adminis- 
tration’s purpose was simply to eliminate 
this superimposition upon the concept of 
neutrality, as known to international law, 
I might be inclined to support such a 
revision, but that is evidently not the 
purpose of the suggested changes, and 
we all realize that the administration 
could not, with very good grace, advocate 
at this late hour a resort to the true con- 
cept of neutrality as known to interna- 
tional law. Be that as it may, the fact 
is that we had a perfect right, if we 
chose, to be more neutral than the law of 
nations required us to be. Furthermore, 
such a strict neutrality law may be justi- 
fied because of the fact that our close 
ties of friendship with England make it 
very difficult for us to adhere to neutral- 
ity in a war in which England is involved. 
This superimposition on the concept of 
neutrality may be a necessary safeguard 
to insure our neutrality status in such 
circumstances. 

The fact remains, however, that this 
law represented the viewpoint of the 
great majority of our present statesmen 
and that it met with the approval of the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. President, if you have any doubt 
of the accuracy of that statement, the 
quotations I am about to read should soon 
dispel it. 

In connection with his approval of the 
Neutrality Act of 1935, President Roose- 
velt said: 

I have approved this joint resolution be- 
cause it was intended as an expression of the 
fixed desire of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States to avoid any action 
which might involve us in war. 

The policy of the Government is definitely 
committed to the maintenance of peace and 
the avoidance of any entanglements which 
would lead us into conflict. At the same 
time, it is the policy of the Government by 
every peaceful means and without any en- 
tanglements to cooperate with other simi- 
larly minded governments to promote peace. 
(New York Times, September 1, 1935, p. 1.) 


When he approved the Neutrality Act 
of 1936, President Roosevelt said: 

By the resolution approved August 31, 
1935, a definite step was taken toward en- 
abling this country to maintain its neutral- 
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ity and avoid being drawn into wars involv- 
ing other nations. 

It is true that the highly moral duty I have 
urged on other people of restricting their 
exports of essential war materials to either 
belligerent to approximately the normal 
peacetime basis has not been the subject of 
legislation, Nevertheless, it is clear to me 
that greatly to exceed that basis with the 
result of earning profis not possible during 
peace and especially with the result of giving 
actual assistance to the carrying on of war 
would serve to magnify the very evil of war 
which we seek to prevent. This being my 
view, I renew the appeal made last October 
to the American people that they so conduct 
their trade with belligerent nations that it 
cannot be said that they are seizing new 
opportunities for profit or that by changing 
their peacetime trade they gave aid to the 
continuation of war. (New York Times, 
March 1, 1936, p. 1.) 


When the President approved the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939, he made no statement 
of policy. The New York Times of No- 
vember 5, 1939, page 42, commented as 
follows: 


The President signed the resolution and 
issued his proclamation without any state- 
ment of policy other than that contained in 
his definition of the combat area. As for 
policy, he stood on his statement at his press 
conference yesterday that the new law re- 
turned the United States to its traditional 
position of neutrality. 


In a special message to Congress on 
September 21, 1939, the President said: 


I say this, because with the repeal of the 
embargo, this Government clearly and defi- 
nitely will insist that American citizens and 
American ships keep away from the immedi- 
ate perils of the actual zones of con- 
flict. * * * I believe that American 
merchant vessels should, so far as possible, 
be restricted from entering danger zones. 


As late as October 4, 1941, in an article 
in Collier’s, President Roosevelt said: 


This time, after a protracted debate, the 
recommendations were adopted and a new 
neutrality law was passed on November 3, 
1939—a month and a half after my appeal. 

The adoption of these recommendations 
offered greater safeguards than we had before, 
to protect American lives and property from 
destruction, and in that way tended to avoid 
the incidents and controversies likely to draw 
us into the conflict, as it had done in the last 
World War. 


All those statements were in accord 
with his previously announced position as 
evidenced, for instance, by his Chau- 
tauqua address on August 14, 1936, when 
he said to the voters of the country: 


Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in the Continent, let us not blink at the fact 
that we should find in this country thou- 
sands of Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fool’s gold—would attempt to break 
down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you—unfortunately, their 
views would get wide publicity—that if they 
could produce and ship this and that and the 
other article to belligerent nations, the un- 
employed of America would all find work. 
They would tell you that if they could extend 
credit to warring nations, that credit would 
be used in the United States to build homes 
and factories and pay our debts; they would 
tell you that America once more would cap- 
ture the trade of the world. It would be hard 
to resist that clamor. It would be hard for 
Americans, I fear, to look beyond, to realize 
the inevitable penalties that come from a 
false prosperity. To resist the clamor of that 
greed, if war should come, would require the 
unswerving support of all Americans who love 
peace, 
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If we face the choice of profits or peace— 
the Nation will answer—must answer“! We 
choose peace.” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion in 
this country that the answer will be clear 
and, for all practical purposes, unanimous. 

With that wise and experienced man, who 
is our Secretary of State, whose statesman- 
ship has met with such wide approval, I have 
thought and worked long and hard on the 
problem of keeping the United States at 
peace. But all the wisdom of America is not 
to be found in the White House or the De- 
partment of State. We need the meditation 
and prayer and positive support of the peo- 
ple of America to go along with us in seek- 
ing peace. 


President Roosevelt was not alone in 
holding those views. I shall ask to have 
inserted in the Record as part of my re- 
marks statements made by a number of 
Senators expressing their approval of the 
purpose of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
Even when the process of emasculation of 
the present neutrality legislation was be- 
gun, namely, with the repeal of the arms 
embargo, the Senators to whom I refer 
expressed adherence to neutrality and 
many pledged to keep America out of war. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
statements inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ANDREWS, CHARLES (Florida): “By this time 
we should learn that it is not the duty of 
America to try to bring about the moral 
reformation of the world, particularly when 
we find that nearly half the civilized world 
resents it.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, 
p. 684, October 21, 1939.) 

AUSTIN, WARREN R. (Vermont) —inserted in 
Recorp October 27, 1939, speech made during 
election campaign of 1938 before the Execu- 
tives Club of Chicago. In speech he said: 
“Neutrality cannot be confined to acts of 
governors. When economic participation ex- 
presses popular sympathy with one side only, 
the government is not neutral, however pa- 
cific governors may be.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 85, pp. 1004-1005, October 27, 1939.) 

Bar.ey, Josian W. (North Carolina): “I will 
say that the chief motive that induced me 
to give my allegiance to the cause of sup- 
porting the pending joint resolution was 
precisely the proposition to withdraw from 
the waters of the earth our ships, whereby 
there might be i::cidents that would arouse 
our people and change them from their 
blessed state of desire for peace into a state 
of contention as to our rights, and finally, 
into a possible disposition to assert them, go 
forth in our strength, and pay the price. 

“We are not going to get into this war. 
It is a European war. It is not our war. 
* * © If we were to get into it, I should 
think we were the greatest pack of fools 
history ever recorded.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Vol. 85, pp. 245-246, October 10, 1939.) 

BARBOUR, W. WARREN (New Jersey): “What 
is the best course for the United States in 
this critical moment? 

“First of all, to keep out of any European 
war. 
“Second. With that consideration in mind, 
so to shape our acts as to reduce to an abso- 
lute minimum the chances that we may be 
dragged into the war, as we were into the 
World War, by attacks on American ships 
engaged in carrying supplies to belligerents. 

“Third. After charting our course by these 
acts and purposes, to go our own peaceful 
way both on the high seas and at home, 
meanwhile strengthening our defenses t- the 
point where no other nation or group of 
nations may attack us with impunity. 

“We ought to know by this time—and 1 
think we do—that we cannot change the 
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habits of the Old World, which has been 
going to war since before the dawn of re- 
corded history over much the same causes.“ 
(Concresstonat Recorp, vol. 85, p. 638, Octo- 
ber 20, 1939.) 

BARKLEY, ALBEN W. (Kentucky): : “Why 
were our people aroused? )? 

“Because one of the 88 in the 
European war was engaged in ruthless war- 
fare against our commerce and our citizens 
and the rights which they had enjoyed for 
more than a century. 

“The law which we are now proposing 
would have prevented these attacks upon, 
and losses of, property and lives, because both 
property and lives would have been withheld 
from the regions of danger resulting in their 
destruction or attack on them. The law we 
are proposing will keep American ships and 
American cargoes and American sailors and 
American travelers out of present regions of 
danger.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 85, p. 
607, October 19, 1939.) 

“So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, 
I am not interested in what England wants 
or does not want, or what Hitler wants or 
does not want. * Ido not want any 
Member of the Senate to be actuated by the 
desire of either side as to what we shall do 
with the embargo and the neutrality law. I 
certainly am not actuated by any desire on 
the part of either side.” (Vol. 85, p. 729, 
October 23, 1939.) 

BREWSTER, RALPH (then Representative 
from Maine): “How to keep America out of 
war is the fundamental issue. There is gen- 
eral agreement that we were drawn into the 
last war by three primary causes. War pas- 
sions were inflamed by the sinking of Ameri- 
can ships carrying supplies to belligerents 
and by the drowning of American passengers 
on belligerent ships. Our self-interest was 
aroused by large credits to the Allies and the 
possibility of their loss. Each of these causes 
is removed by the pending legislation.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 1323, 
October 2, 1939.) 

“America can keep out of this war and the 
restriction on shipping and credits will be 
most helpful to this enc we all alike desire.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 1323, 
October 2, 1939.) 

Brown, Prentiss M. (Michigan): “I do not 
think it is essential or necessary to the peace 
and security of the United States for the 
Allies to win. I put it this way: 1 think it is 
better for the peace and security of the people 
of the United States for the Allies to win; 
but I do not think it is essential to our peace 
and security. * * * 

“Because danger is now so remote, 1 say that 
there is no necessity of our taking up arms, 
for I do not believe that in the event of suc- 
cess, even complete success, upon the part 
of Germany she could dominate the North 
American Continent or the South American 
Continent. 

“We could take care of ourselves if Germany 
should dominate Canada. We could take 
care of ourselves if Germany should destroy 
or capture the British Fleet. We could take 
care of ourselves if the Germanic powers 
should dominate Europe. We do not want to 
see any of these things happen; but, in my 
Judgment, none of these considerations are 
of sufficient force to justify us even in con- 
sidering entrance into this war. 

“ We are not threatened with attack. on 
if Germany now foolishly desired to provoke 
the world’s powerful nation by assaulting us, 
she could not do it. If we go into this war, 
we shall do so of our own free will. None 
but the people of the United States will de- 
cide that question.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onp, vol. 85, pp. 644-645, October 20, 1939.) 

Byrnes, James F. (South Carolina): “So far 
as the Senator from South Carolina is con- 
cerned, I voted for the war resolution (Worid 
War), not to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, not at the behest of munitions makers 
or bankers, but because the German Govern- 
ment, after continued protests from this 
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Nation, continued to sink American ships, 
kill American citizens, and destroy American 
property. I voted as the people of America 
wanted the Congress to vote, to protect the 
lives and the property of American citizens 
whenever they are upon the high seas on 
peaceful mission bent.” (Vol. 85, p. 782, 
October 23, 1939.) 

Caraway, Harre W. (Arkansas). (Quoted 
in newspaper article in Washington Post of 
October 8, 1939, inserted in Appendix by 
Senator Byrnes): 

“I feel very deeply on the subject of neu- 
trality. I- don’t ‘want te eve the son of any 
American mother gotowar. * * 

“If 1 thought chat repeal of the embargo 
would lead us into waf, I certainly would not 
vote for it. But I believe, with the restric- 
tion the President’s bill carries on American 
shipping to war zones and the cash-and-carry 
provisions on all shipments to belligerents, 
that it, if anything will, will keep us out of 
war.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 228, 
Appendix, October 10, 1939.) 

CHANDLER, ALBERT B. (Kcntucky): “I want 
to say to the Senator from Minnesota, how- 
ever, that he may stand by the side of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WET]: that I 
will never vote, as a Member of the Senate, to 
send the boys of America to fight anybody's 
European war.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
85, p. 423, October 14, 1939.) ` 

Cuavez, Dennis (New Mexico): “I have 
heard the argument advanced that we are no 
longer able to live in an atmosphere of de- 
tachment from Europe's problems. Yet, what 
does history teach us in this regard? For 
some 400 years England, separated from the 
continent of Europe by the English Channel, 
a body of water only 22 miles wide, has been 
able to withdraw at will from the internal 
affairs of the mainland, remaining secure in 
her insularity from exterior invasion or ag- 
gression. * * I. for one, feel annoyed at 
tims when I hear the expression that we have 
to depend upon the British Navy for our peace. 
How much more fortunate are we in our 
geographical situation when it is considered 
that not a mere 22 miles of water, but an 
ocean of 3,000 miles, helps us to maintain a 
strategical impregnability.“ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 85, p. 316, October 12, 1939.) 

CONNALLY, Tom (Texas): “Why are we en- 
acting this legislation? It is not with the 
purpose of getting us into war; it is to keep 
us out of war. By this measure we are saying 
to American citizens, Lou cannot travel to 
nations at war.’ We are telling American 
shipping interests, Tou cannot go to nations 
at war.’ We go further than that; we give 
the President the power to superimpose on top 
of that a declaration of combat areas, and 
when they are once established, no citizen 
and no ship can go into those combat areas.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 85, p. 441, Oc- 
tober 14, 1939.) 

“American ships, when they go to sea with 
commerce destined for the nations at war, will 
be sunk, perhaps, by submarines, regardless of 
the oratory of those upon those ships or of 
those of us here at home.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 85, p. 83, October 4, 1939.) 

“That is not the purpose at all. The pur- 
pose is to be absolutely fair and impartial 
between the parties. We are not making war 
on Hitler, but we do not propose to be his ally 
and give him aid and comfort which are denied 
under the embargo act to England and 
France. That is the answer to the Senator 
from Connecticut.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 508, October 17, 1939.) 

“We were dragged into the World War. I 
say we were dragged in. We did not want 


to go in. We were dragged in. We were. 


dragged up to the door several times and 
then we broke away and we would not go in. 
Our ships were sunk, our citizens were mur- 
dered, just as our ships will be sunk now 
and our citizens murdered if the embargo is 
kept as it is written now, because our ships 
are going to sail from our ports.“ (Cox- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 85, P. 92, October 4, 
1939.) 

Downey, SHERIDAN (California): “Oh, no, 
Mr. President; I say we cannot have a divine 
mission to select nations and arm them to 
destroy their victims because God has given 
to none of us the intellectual capacity to 
dispense such Olympian justice among the 
ever-quarreling tribes of Europe and Asia.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 915, Octo- 
ber 26, 1939.) 

“Let us find out where this propaganda 
comes from which seeks, in my opinion, to 
delude the American people into believing 
that we, the people of the United States, 
are dependent upon the British Navy for 
our safety here in the New World. I may 
say to distinguished Senators that that chal- 
lenge, in my opinion, will never be accepted, 
because every military expert I have read or 
talked to has said that within 1 or 2 years 
the United States could be prepared to de- 
fend itself and the Monroe Doctrine against 
the assault of any possible combination.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 179, Octo- 
ber 9, 1939.) 

“The first statement they (our political and 
Tuling. classes) generally make is, We must 
destroy Hitler, for if we do not, he will come 
over here and get us.’ In 30 minutes it is 
possible to convince any intelligent man that 
such a thing is impossible. I have done it 
in the case of almost every pro-British Amer- 
ican citizen with whom I have talked.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, vol. 85, p. 184, Octo- 
ber 9, 1939.) 

“I have contended that in a year or so the 
purchasing power of the Allies will collapse. 
Several million Americans will be working in 
war industries for them, and we shall then 
have the stern alternative of precipitating a 
great crisis of unemployment by shutting off 
employment for the Allies or the other yet 
more terrible alternative of beginning the 
financing of the Allies by credits, as we were 
beguiled to do in the last war.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 185, October 9, 1939.) 

“Can the American people, if we would, 
restore democracy and freedom in that foul 
cataclysmic Europe which has been devas- 
tated now under this one western culture 
for a thousand years?” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 85, p. 185, October 9, 1939.) 

Davis, JaMes J. (Pennsylvania): “The age- 
long quarrels of Europe and the rivalries of 
power politics are properly not our concern. 
We should not allow ourselves to take sides 
in a struggle which is as old as Europe itself, 
even though it is now cloaked under new 
names. No false appeal to the high idealism 
of the American people should draw us into 
the present conflict. * * 

“If the United States ould become en- 
gaged in war, there is every prospect that 
we would lose the form of government which 
we now enjoy, and that the very principle 
of dictatorship which we abhor would be 
instituted among us.“ (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 85, p. 915, October 26, 1939.) 

ELLENDER, ALLEN J. (Louisiana): In con- 
clusion, Mr, President, let us never forget our 
own avowed determination to keep America 
out of war. We must not permit our respec- 
tive constituencies to be swayed by insidious 
propaganda that may lead them from the 
path of peace.” * * * (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 85, p. 636, October 20, 1939.) 

“Speaking for myself, and for other fathers 
of fine chaps, I shall not vote, under any 
circumstances, to send my son or the sons 
of my fellow Americans to fight the battles 
of those who inhabit the Old World.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 632, October 20, 
1939.) 

GEORGE, WALTER F. (Georgia): “Now I wish 
to invite the Senator's attention to the fact 
that although credit was not extended di- 
rectly by the munition makers, was it not 
one of the chief vices of the 1914, 1915, and 
1916 period that credit was extended in the 
United States for arms, munitions, and war 
supplies? 
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“Mr. Nye. Yes; I think those of us, includ- 
ing the Senator from Georgia, who served 
upon the committee to which I have re- 
ferred, came very definitely to that conclu- 
sion. 

“Mr. GEORGE. Of course, I know the Sena- 
tor is not unmindful of the fact that in the 
measure now before the Senate we have 
pressed our ingenuity almost to the breaking 
point to prevent the extension of credit for 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 735, Octo- 
ber 23, 1939.) 

“The point I wanted to bring to the Sena- 
tor’s attention was that certainly in this 
measure now before the Senate we have gone 
to the utmost—indeed, I know of no great 
power in the history of the world that so 
exhausted its ingenuity ds we have in the 
pending resolution—to prevent the building 
up of a war economy, at least on a credit 
basis, which was the vice of conditions which 
arose in the United States between 1914 and 
1916, inclusive.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 735, October 23, 1939.) 

Green, THEODORE Francis (Rhode Island), 
from radio address inserted in Rrcorp by 
Senator Prentiss J. BROWN: : 

“I am convinced that the pending pro- 
posals will help to keep us out of war, be- 
cause they avoid many of the risks and inci- 
dents which might bring on war. 

“To be sure, these proposals involve sacri- 
fices, real sacrifices. * * * 

“Yet we must make such sacrifices if we 
are to give to our citizens the larger degree 
of security which they demand, a security 
which we attain only by preventing the occa- 
sions which might incite public war feeling.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 85, pt. II, Ap- 
pendix, p. 564, October 27, 1939.) 

Gurney, CHAN (South Dakota): “Some of 
the good provisions in the joint resolution 
as it now stands ire, in my opinion: 

„First. It retains for Ameri- 
cans freedom of the seas in peaceful 
Waters. + 

“Second. It prevents our ships and citizens 
from entering danger zones. By these two 
actions, keeping ur merchant marine busy 
and out of danger, our Navy is sure of the 
assistance of an efficient merchant marine 
so necessary in time of national dan- 
ger. * * © 

“Let each Member of Congress make it his 
job to instill in the hearts of our people his 
own determination that this country will 
remain at peace.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, pp. 1008-9, October 27, 1939.) 

HERRING, CLYDE L, (Iowa) (radio address, 
inserted in Recorp by Senator BARKLEY): 
“The legislation reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee * * * is to 
reinforce our position as a neutral nation 
and make more certain the results which all 
desire to accomplish. * * * 

“Our purpose is to strengthen our position 
as a neutral, not to weaken it. We do not 
propose to abandon neutrality, but to make 
it more easily enforceable. * * * 

“We desire no war with a foreign power. 
We are prepared to studiously avoid any 
possibility of being drawn into the present 
war or future wars by remaining absolutely 
neutral in our international relations.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 74, Ap- 
pendix, October 2, 1939.) 

HILL, Lister (Alabama): “What we want to 
do is to keep American ships out of the danger 
zones, so they will not be subject to seizure, 
or any interference or action by Britain or 
Germany or any other country. (Coxonxs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 829, October 25, 
1939.) 

JOHNSON, Epwin C. (Colorado): Every 
possible pressure for peace should be brought 
to bear upon the belligerents by neutral 
states and the warring nations should be 
urged to declare an armistice immediately 
so that the terms of an honorable peace 
might be worked out around the conference 
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table. If this war continues millions of 
women and children will be starved by the 
blockades, millions of men slaughtered at the 
front, and billions of taxpayers’ dollars will 
be squandered. While such a fire rages no 
one's peace Will be safe. 

“The best insurance for keeping America 
out of the European war will be to stop that 
war now.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, 
p. 82, October 4, 1939.) 

“I have no qualms about voting for the 
repeal of the present arms embargo, but when 
I vote that legisiation out I want to vote re- 
strictive legislation in to take its place which 
will keep us out of war.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 85, p. 831, October 25, 1939.) 

LEE, JosH (Oklahoma): “The purpose of 
the proposed neutrality law is to prevent 
war; it is a preventive measure. * * + 

“Mr. President, those who have written to 
me are laboring under the impression that if 
we pass the Pittman measure we are repeal- 
ing neutrality. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. We are revitalizing neutral- 
ity. We are putting more teeth in the Neu- 
trality Act than it ever hac. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL Recor, vol. 85, p. 1007, October 
27, 1939.) 

Lucas, Scorr W. (Illinois): “I submit that 
this is not our war. We must stay out, and 
I say that we will stay out because of the 
sentiment of the American people at the 
present time. Out of the 100,000 telegrams, 
postal cards, and letters that have come to my 
desk, all from Illinois, there are various views 
expressed as to what should or should not be 
done with the Embargo Act, but there is not 
a single letter in which there is the slightest 
trace of the militaristic spirit that some peo- 
ple would want us to believe exists in this 
country today. Every single one concludes in 
one form or another, ‘Mr. Senator, do what 
you can to keep us out of war.“ (CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 85, p. 647, October 20, 
1939.) 

Lucas, Scorr W. (Illinois): “I repeat that 
so long as I am a Member of the Senate I 
will vote, if necessary, billions of dollars for 
the defense of our shores, but the senior 
Senator from Illinois will never vote a dime 
to send American boys across the ocean to 
pull the chestnuts of some other nation out 
of the international fire. * * * 

“Let us stay out, Mr. President, because 
when this holocaust of hell has been finished 
across the sea, if European civilization is not 
destroyed, it will be seriously crippled, The 
Old World will need America to bind up her 
wounds and keep civilization from completely 
collapsing.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, 
p. 652, October 20, 1939.) 

Maroney, Francis (Connecticut): “Let me 
say at this time, Mr. President, that if there 
is reason for any nations in Europe to believe, 
or to entertain the serious hope, that at some 
later date we may enter this war, no ground 
for such belief has been afforded by those 
who favor repealing the arms embargo. * * * 

“Let me serve notice, if my feeble voice can 
in any degree serve notice, that we will not 
later treat seriously any cry that we were 
willing to sell munitions abrozd for a profit 
while there was cash, but would refrain from 
selling them when cash was exhausted. I 
want to make that statement clear, so I shall 
take the time here and now briefly to re- 
explain my view on that part of the joint 
resolution which is the real bone of conten- 
tion.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 501, 
October 17, 1939.) 

“I do not believe our boys will participate 
in this war, or that they will ever engage in 
any war across the seas, except by direction of 
the vote of the American people. On that I 
shall say ‘no.’” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
85, p. 503, October 17, 1939.) 

“It has been pointed out in the debate by 
one distinguished Senator after another that 
if we should enter the war we could suffer 
regimentation and probably repudiation, as 
well as deflation. Let no one mistake the 
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possible accuracy of those statements. If we 
should enter the war, we probably could not 
escape the dangers referred to; but if our 
Congress and our country will return to a 
reasonable calm and maintain American cour- 
age, there will be no regimentation, because 
we will not go to war.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 85, p. 503, October 17, 1939.) 

McKELLAR, KENNETH (Tennessee): “I am 
for the repeal of the embargo— 

“Because I am for peace, first, last, and 
all the time, and believe that the policy 
of an embargo is at war with the policy of 
peace.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 
653, October 20, 1939.) 

“Again, Mr, President, I am for the repeal 
of the arms embargo because, instead of 
the repeal of the Embargo Act being a 
step toward war, as is so frequently con- 
tended, it is a step away from war. I be- 
lieve that the safeguards in the joint reso- 
lution constitute many steps to keep us 
out of war. I think the embargo is the 
first step toward war.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 85, p. 654, October 20, 1939.) 

“In conclusion, I wish to say that I shall 
never again vote to send our boys into any 
European war. I so voted in 1917, but I 
shall never again vote that way. I shall 
never vote for any war except when an- 
other nation attacks us; and a man or a 
nation that will not fight when attacked 
is not much of a man and not much of 
a nation 

“In the situation which confronts us in 
our dealing with other- nations I wish to 
be fair and just to all, but I have but one 
thought, one purpose, one ambition. That 
is to serve and protect the best interests 
of America and Americans, and keep our 
blessed and beloved and splendid country 
out of war.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
85, p. 655, October 20, 1939.) 

McNary, CHARLES L. (Oregon) (speech 
on radio on October 15, inserted in RECORD): 

“I now hear Members of Congress saying 
they will never vote for the involvement of 
this country in war. But what else can 
they do if the events of 1914-17 are repeated? 
The important thing is not to undo what we 
have done to prevent such a chain of events 
from beginning. The wise thing is to prevent 
the incidents which force on us the duty of 
making such a terrifying decision.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 307; Appendix, 
October 16, 1939.) 

Murray, James (Montana): “The people of 
this country have been completely disillu- 
sioned by the results of the last war; and 
no intelligent, patriotic citizen of this coun- 
try today must fail to take the unalterable 
position that we at all hazards shall avoid 
intermeddling, taking sides, or becoming in- 
volved to any degree in the present conflict.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p: 906, Octo- 
ber 26, 1939.) 

“It is plain, however, that the repeal of the 
embargo and substitution of the cash-and- 
carry plan here proposed is the more likely 
to keep us out of war.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 85, p. 907, October 26, 1939.) 

“Mr. President, if the American people in 
this war maintain their neutrality, not on 
a basis of taking sides, but on a just and 
legal basis—a basis which conforms to in- 
ternational law as we have known it for 
hundreds of years, no belligerent nation can 
justly take offense. If we do this I believe 
it is as certain as any event of such nature 
can be certain that sooner or later this coun- 
try will be asked to exercise its good offices 
for peace. When that time comes it will 
not be difficult for the President of the 
United States to suggest the terms which 
establish justice between the warring coun- 
tries, and, in fact, between all the nations 
of the Old World.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 911, October 26, 1939.) 

OVERTON, JOHN H. (Louisiana): “Mr. Pres- 
ident, I want no more European war, and I 
take it that no Senator of the United States 
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wishes another European war, because if we 
do enter into another European war it will be 
more disastrous than the last one. 
It may saddle us with a home-made dictator- 
ship. Whoever cherishes our civilization, 
whoever cherishes our institutions, our prin- 
ciples of liberty, of freedom of speech, of 
freedom of assembly, and all the glorious 
fundamental safeguards of American democ- 
racy, ought to shudder and look with horror 
upon the prospect of American involvement 
in another European war.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconn, vol. 85, p. 115, October 5, 1939.) 

“I think it is idle for us to say that when 
that war does come * is going to be merely a 
paper war. * 

Dare cry Wilk AE TAS Cheetaxie 
where the Germans are, on the battlefields of 
Europe.’ I do not want the United States to 
take that chance.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 119, October 5, 1939.) 

RADCLIFFE, GEORGE L. (Maryzand): “For in- 
stance, it has beens gested that we should 
refuse to sell to an aggressor, but should be 
willing to furnish arms and other supplies 
to a nation unjustly attacked. Determina- 
tion as to who is right and who is wrong is 
not easy. Respective merits are sometimes 
mixed, and besides, the truth can often not 
be ascertained, if ever, until after a war is 
over, when records which were secret may be 
given publicity.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 936, October 26, 1939.) 

REED, CLYDE M. ): “Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri. I think it is like every other war 
that has been fought in Europe in the past 
200 years. It is a fight over power politics 
and boundaries. 

“Mr. REED. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that if that is his opinion as to the 
basis of the present war in Europe, I am in 
entire agreement with him.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorb. vol. 85. p. 280. October 11, 1939.) 

REYNOLDS, ROBERT R. (North Carolina): 
“Much of our thinking in connection with 
the revision of the Neutrality Act has been 
based upon the assumption that the war 
_aims of the belligerents are definite and ciear. 
As a matter of fact, no one at this moment 
can definitely say what the war aims of either 
side are, or what either side intends to do 
when and if tt wins the conflict." (CONGRES- 
STONAL ReEcorp, vol. 85. p. 691. October 21, 
1939.) 

“I ask, is this a war to save democracy? 
Many competent students have grave doubt 
of it. * * The fact is that about the 
only real democracy remaining in the world 
is right here in the United States 
and if we should become involved in it, of 
course we would immediately have a dic- 
tatorship form of government.” (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, vol. 85, p. 693, October 21, 
1939.) 

Srewart, Tom (Tennessee): “Regardless 
of any expressed viewpoint In this particular 
it seems to be the unanimous feeling of 
the Senate that this is one war America 
must stay out of.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 828, October 25, 1999.) 

I think, therefore, it can be safely said 
that America is not going to enter this war 
regardless of its outcome, and I think that 
is the sane and sensible attitude to take. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 828, Oc- 
tober 25, 1939.) 

We have been advised by the leaders in 
the American Government for over a cen- 
tury that America should avoid foreign en- 
tanglements, and this sort of advice has 
always been good, but certainly never 
sounder advice than at this particular time. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 85, p. 828, Oc- 
tober 25, 1939.) 

We are located in the Western Hemisphere 
3,000 miles removed from the scene of this 
European conflict. Our chief interest is and 
should continue to be the welfare of our 
country, our people, and those who exist on 
this Hemisphere. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p. 829, October 25, 1939.) 
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THOMAS, ELBERT D. (Utah): “Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah. So far as I am concerned, I stand 
exactly where I think the pending joint 
resolution stands. I am opposed to giving 
credit to any country on earth for war pur- 
poses. Is that plain? 

“Mr. Downey, Is that a declaration? 

“Mr. T Romas of Utah: That is my stand, 
and I think it is perfectly understandable. 
The United States of America should not 
extend credit; should not allow foreign na- 
tions to obtain credit; should not allow for- 
eign nations to sell bonds in our country. 
In other words, the wars of foreign nations 
should be financed by foreign nations. 

“Mr. Downey. I am happy to have provoked 
that declaration which, I take it, is a commit- 
ment to the American people. If I under- 
stand the Senator from Utah—he now 
means—and if I am in error I should Itke to 
be corrected—that if conditions should de- 
velop under which the Allies still meeded war 
supplies from us and could not pay for them, 
he would refuse to grant them credit with 
which to buy. Is that what I am to under- 
stand? À 

“Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Certainly. I stand 
upon the primary thesis that the United 
States should not finance the wars of other 
nations. We have quite a task of our own.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, pp. 167-168, 
October 6, 1939.) 

“Those who have thought only of one thing, 
the lifting of the embargo, on the assump- 
tion that England and France are in need 
of airplanes, and that is the whole issue, 
fail to see through the act which we are 
proposing to pass asa unit. The proposed act 
can in no sense be deemed pro-German and 
anti-British. It can in no sense be deemed 
pro-British and anti-German.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 154, October 6, 1939.) 

THOMAS, ELMER (Oklahoma): “I regret that 
history shows that our own beloved country 
has made contributions to some of the war 
scenes of the madmen of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

“But we need not do that again. We are 
not obligated to either adjust or act as an 
arbiter in the adjustment of the partition 
fences in the backyards of either Europe or 
of any other nation on earth.“ (CONURES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 85, p. 199, October 9, 1939.) 

Truman, Harry S. (Missouri): “The role 
of this great Republic is to save civilization. 
We must keep out of war. We must keep 
out of brawls, hates, and prejudices of that 
Old World mess, and to do it we must use 
the best brains and judgment of which we 
are capable. 

“I honestly believe that the proposed 
amendment to the present law will come 
more nearly doing that (keeping us out 
of war) than if the present law is now 
amended.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, 
pp. 202-203, Appendix, October 9, 1939.) 

Typmnes, MixLAnn E. (Maryland): Tes. 
We are not-without sin, and we should not 
cast the first stone. The war in Europe is 
not our war. It is not necessary for us to 
denounce Germany, or England, or France, 
or any other country. What is necessary for 
us to do is to mind our own business, sell as 
usual, and take whatever steps we deem 
proper for the protection of our own citi- 
zens. When we shall have done that, we 
shall do well not to meddle in the kind of 
war that is being fought 3,000 miles from 
home.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 
905, October 26, 1939.) 

Van Nuys, Freperick (Indiana): “I want 
the American people listening in to know 
that there isn't a one of the majority of the 
Senate which will pass this bill, these 
amendments, very shortly, but what stands 
adamantly against the entrance of the 
United States of America into this or any 
other foreign war.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 85, p, 246, Appendix, October 11, 1939.) 

Ware, Watiace H. (Maine): “This reso- 
lution rejects every principle of neutrality; 
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it flouts that international law to which wap 
President appeals to us to return.” * * 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 977, Gets 
ber 27, 1939.) 

“I am in agreement with the President that 
we are not going to war.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 85, p. 977, October 27, 1939.) 

WAGNER, ROBERT F. (New York): “In my 
judgment, to treat some war materials differ- 
ently from others would ultimately invite 
manipulation of our foreign trade with an 
eye to its effect on the fortunes of the war. 
That temptation for meddling and interven- 
tion can be avoided by a uniform cash-and- 
carry practice applicable without discrimi- 
nation to all trade with all the warring 
nations.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, 
p. 243, October 10, 1939.) 

“If we propose to renew the claims we then 
made that complete freedom of the seas in 
trading with belligerents is among ‘the most 
sacred rights of our Nation and our people,’ 
then we should make no change in the Neu- 
trality Act. But to permit that history to 
repeat itself is to generate the gravest menace 
to our national interest inherent in the 
European war.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. vol. 
85, p. 241, October 10, 1939.) 

“There are not likely to be any great war 
purchases in this country. England has de- 
termined, contrary to its position in the last 
war, that its first purchases will be made in 
its dominions. * * * It has estimated 
that England has, including her dominions 
and including some credits in South America, 
over $10,000,000,000 available with which to 
purchase war materials and other necessary 
articles in this country to prosecute the war.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 920, Octo- 
ber 26, 1939.) 

“WILEY, ALEXANDER (Wisconsin): Our do- 
mestic problems are far more important to 
America than Europe’s war. Let our news- 
papers, radio stations, and motion pictures 
concentrate on putting the emphasis of 
American attention back where it belongs— 
on America.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vo) 85, 
p. 712, October 23, 1939.) 

“The political leadership of America, both 
legislative and executive, can give more time 
to the consideration of Washington’s advice— 
no en alliances—remembering that 
financial and economic alliances may be as 
dangerous to peace as political alliances.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 85, p. 712, 
October 23, 1939.) 

And on March 7, 1941, Senator Grorcr in 
Senate, page 1957, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
said; “I know that there are some who take 
the extreme view that we may go with con- 
traband into a country at war, assuming: all 
the risks; but so long as we have a public 
policy, declared: in our neutrality act, to 
the contrary, it does not seem to me that the 
President would think of asserting such a 
power as that. I took great consolation from 
his positive statement, made after the intro- 
duction of the pending bill, that he would 
not think of using convoys, that the use of 
convoys would mean war.” 


Mr. TOBEY. I need not review the 
piecemeal emasculation of our neutrality 
legislation by an Administration which 
sought to justify its every step in that 
direction by the claim that it was moti- 
vated by a desire to keep America out 
of war. To those of us who objected and 
claimed that those gradual changes and 
eliminations constituted definite steps to- 
ward war, were hurled epithets of 
“alarmists!” and “shortsighted politi- 
cians!” While parading in the guise of 
peace-minded statesmen, Administration 
leaders and spokesmen embarked upon 
the greatest crusade of mass deceptions 
and intrigue that any nation has ever 
experienced. Their words were of peace, 
but their every action involved war. 
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One of the first acts of the President 
was to rid himself of advisers who ad- 
hered to the traditional policy of non- 
interference in the affairs of Europe. 
Then he surrounded himself with a clique 
of policymakers, not chosen because of 
their ability for the tasks assigned to 
them but because of their professed ad- 
herence to a philosophy of intervention- 
ism. 


Years from now people will wonder 


how those individuals succeeded in ob- 


taining confirmation by the Congress at 
a time when the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House pro- 
fessed their allegiance to peace. The 
answer is that, like the President, they 
were skilled in using words to conceal 
their real thoughts, rather than to ex- 
press them. 

When Frank Knox was seeking con- 
firmation as Secretary of the Navy be- 
fore the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
1 50 Senate, the following colloquy took 
place: 


Senator Horr If they (our former Allies 
in Europe) need men in the United States 
to man those mechanized units, would you 
favor that? 

Colonel Knox. If what? 

Senator Hott. If they need our men. 

Colonel Knox. No; certainly. 

Senator Hott. Under no circumstances? 

Colonel Knox. No. 

Senator Hott. You would not favor send- 
ing any of our boys to Europe under any 

circumstances in the present crisis? 

Colonel Knox. That is right. 

Senator HoLT. Even if the vital interests 
of the United States can best be served by 
sending our boys over there? 

Colonel Knox. Let me say this again, so 
there will be no doubt about it. My posi- 
tion has consistently been from the first that 
we ought to aid them in a moral and eco- 
nomic way, never in manpower. 

Senator Hout. If the moral and economic 
way would not be sufficient, for them to win, 
would you feel that we should go the rest 
of the way? 

Colonel Knox. No. 

Senator Hott. You do not? 

Colonel Knox. No. 

Senator Hott, Do you think it should col- 
lapse? 

Colonel Knox. I hope not. 


When Secretary Knox was called to 
testify on the lend-lease. bill before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton] asked: “But we can perhaps 
convoy ships while we are neutral?” Mr. 
Knox replied, “No; in my judgment that 
would be an act of war.” (P. 185, House 
hearings on H. R. 1776.) 

Mr. Knox stated very definitely that he 
would not favor sending our troops 
abroad even if that policy meant collapse 
for Great Britain in this war. On the 
strength of his testimony before the com- 
mittee when he was up for confirmation, 
I, for one, did not hesitate to vote for 
his confirmation in the belief that he 
would do all in his power to keep the 
United States at peace. 

Secretary Stimson was equally insist- 
ent in stressing his desire to keep this 
country out of war, when he appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House to testify on the lend-lease 
bill. He then said: 


Iam speaking with all seriousness because 
I have no more desire to have this country 
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get into war than you have. I think that it 
(the lend-lease bill) would tend in the di- 
rection of the greatest safety of this country, 
and a greater prevention of the danger of war. 
I think that is all I need to say (p. 118). 


That was all he needed to say to lull 
into a false sense of security the count- 
less millions that relied on his sincerity 
in anncuncing his opposition to war. 

The high peak of insincerity and mass 
deception, however, was reached in the 
last Presidential campaign. One year 
ago, the American people throughout the 
country went to the polls with promises 
of peace still ringing in their ears. Both 
major parties had adopted strong and 
unequivocal peace planks. For weeks 
and months, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Will- 
kie had been competing with each other 
in making more and more vigorous prom- 
ises, more and more reassuring promises, 
that the American people would not be 
driven into the European war. Mr. 
Roosevelt repeatedly pledged this in un- 
mistakable terms. Here are some of his 
campaign promises. At Philadelphia, on 
October 23, 1940, the President said: 


We are arming ourselves not for any foreign 
war. We are arming ourselves not for any 
purposes of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas except 
in case of attack.” 


On October 28, 1940, at New York City, 
the President said: 


By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on vessels be- 
longing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American war- 
ships or soldiers to bail out their investments. 
Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent and that they must stay out 
of war zones, Was that right? 


And at Boston, on October 30, 1940, the 
President said: 


And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again; your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that, by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. Yes; the purpose of our defense is 
defense. 


Again, at Cleveland, on November 2, 
1940, as the campaign drew to a close, the 
President said: 


We know that we are determined to defend 
our country, and with our neighbors to defend 
this 9 We are strong in our de- 
fense. * * 


The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war. 


ons on December 7, 1940, the President 


Your President says this, the Nation is not 
going to war. 


In a voice vibrant with emotional ap- 
peal, and with a ring of sincerity designed 
to win votes, Mr. Willkie time and time 
again promised to do all in his power to 
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keep America out of war. Here are a few 
choice excerpts from his campaign ora- 
tory. At Cumberland, Md., on October 
30, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: 


In protecting America, the maintenance 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere will be 
my objective. * * 

The interests of the United States would 
have been better served if the third-term 
candidate had been outspokenly for peace and 
nonparticipation (earlier) instead of waiting 
to pledge it in an election. 


At Chicago, on October 22, 1940, Mr. 
Willkie said: 


One difference (between my foreign policy 
and that of the New Deal) is my determina- 
tion to stay out of war. I have a real fear 
that this administration is heading for war, 
and I am against our going to war and will 
do all I can to avoid it. 


At St. Louis, on October 17, 1940: 


We do not want to send our boys over there 
again. We cannot and we must not undertake 
to maintain by force of arms the peace of 
Europe. 


At Buffalo, on October 15, 1940: 


I favor aid to Britain “short of war,” and 
I mean “short of war.” 


And again, at Cambridge, Mass., on 
October 11, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: 


We can have peace, but we must begin to 
preserve it. To begin with, we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else’s wars. Our 
boys shall stay out of Europe. None of us is 
so simple as to think that Hitler is planning 
this moment to send an expeditionary force 
across the Atlantic. He is aware that if we 
made democracy strong here his own system 
of blood and tyranny cannot survive forever, 


In addition, Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, 
speaking to the Brooklyn Republican 
Club, when the Willkie nomination boom 
was climaxing, said: 


I want to repeat what I have said on sev- 
eral previous occasions, that despite our 
wholehearted sympathy for the Allied cause 
we must stay out of the war. In the stress of 
these times, when our hearts are confused 
with emotion, we must keep our heads clear, 
We do not intend to send men from the shores 
of this continent to fight in any war. That 
is not mere selfishness on our part; we shall 
not serve the cause of democracy and human 
freedom by becoming involved in the present 
war; we shall serve that cause only by keeping 
out of the war. I believe in national defense, 
not as a step toward war, but as a protection 
against it. It is the duty of the President of 
the United States to recognize the determina- 
tion of the people to stay out of war and to 
do nothing by word or deed that will under- 
mine that determination. No man has the 
right to use the great powers of the President 
to lead the people, indirectly, into war; only 
the people through their elected Representa- . 
tives can make that awful decision, and there 
is no question as to their decision. 


After that long record of repeated 
promises to keep America out of war, 
echoed and reechoed by the President, 
his Cabinet members, his spokesmen in 
the Congress, his opponent in the last 
Presidential campaign, and reflected in 
popular opinion as proven consistently 
by the various polls taken in this coun- 
try, which show that at least 80 percent 
of the people still adhere to a policy of 
nonintervention, would it not be logical 
to assume that in a country reputedly 
free of executive despotism as our is still 
supposed to be all advocacy of our par- 
ticipation in war should be practically 
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unheard of? But what is the situation 
today? War fever is at an all-time high. 
American blood has been spilled. Bold 
interventionists are crying out for an 
immediate declaration of war. The 
mujority of the Members of Congress are 
swayed. They seem to be shaken in 
their former loudly expressed convic- 
tions. The President has asked for the 
immediate repeal of the provision ban- 
ning the arming of merchant ships and 
has indicated a desire for prompt repeal 
of the provisions banning our ships from 
combat zones. The people of this coun- 
try are confused—torn between a desire 
to avenge the deaths of their fellow coun- 
trymen and the desire to be fair in plac- 
ing the blame squarely where ft belongs. 
In other words, once more we have been 
visited with all the evils which precipi- 
tated us into the last World War, and the 
imminence of a more ghastly blood bath 
than that of 1917 turns our very 
stomachs. 

What has come to pass that has 
changed the picture so completely in 
the last 2 years? Were our neutrality 
laws inherently defective? Could it be 
true that 100,000,000 Americans have 
been so utterly mistaken? Has our 
country’s Territories, possessions, or sov- 
ereignty been attacked? Has something 
arisen that had not been foreseen by our 
statesmen and our fellow countrymen? 
The answer to all of those question is an 
emphatic “No.” Our neutrality laws were 
not inherently defective. The fact is that 
the administration has never given them 
a fair chance of success, They have not 
even been tried. 

Those few provisions that did not lend 
themselves to a none-too-conspicuous 
evasion have produced excellent results. 
For instance, to this day it is still true 
that not one American life has been lost 
on a merchantman of the United States 
not carrying contraband articles of war. 
What then is the reason for this war 
hysteria? - 

Any fair-minded person would readily 
admit that the remote causes of it all is 
the plain fact that President Roosevelt 
and his sympathizers never were neutral, 
never intended to live either up to the 
letter or the spirit of our neutrality laws, 
and never intended to have this country 
_ Play the game fairly and squarely. 

They started giving signs of their con- 
tempt for our laws from the very begin- 
ning of this conflict. First, they asked 
for the repeal of the arms embargo. 
Then they offered to substitute a cash- 
and-carry provision which plainly dis- 
criminated in favor of one belligerent. 
The Johnson amendment, which restrict- 
ed loans to belligerents under certain cir- 
cumstances, then became the object of 
their scorn. The lend-lease program, 
of course, later made that provision in- 
operative. The lend-lease law bound us 
hand and foot to Great Britain’s war 
effort. Thus, piece by piece our neutral- 
ity legislation was emasculated and, by 
@ queer anomaly, always under the pre- 
text that such changes would tend to 
keep us out of war, and to save American 
lives. 

At least the administration went 
through the formality of submitting those 
issues to the Congress, although their 
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Passage was assured in a body that has 
been known to be for 9 years a rubber 
stamp, except for a few notable instances 
like the attempt of the President to pack 
the Supreme Court, which so aroused the 
feelings of the American people. How- 
ever, the President did not stop at that. 
When he deemed best not to consult Con- 
gress, he went ahead and did things his 
way, trusting to a benevolent clique of 
friends in Congress to legitimatize later 
his unlawful acts. The transfer of 50 
destroyers to England is but one example. 

Once assured of 4 more years in the 
White House, Franklin Roosevelt’s bold- 
ness knew no bounds. He and his Cabinet 
members and administration spokesmen 
began to speak of our alleged duty to 
build a bridge of ships across the ocean 
and of our alleged duty to insure delivery 
of war supplies we produced and made 
available to Britain. Thus they took, one 
after the other, the exact steps that we 
noninterventionists had, 2 years before, 
predicted they would take. 

Reports started circulating that the 
administration was convoying or about 
to convoy lend-lease materials. At that 
time I introduced an anticonvoy amend- 
ment in the Senate. Members of Con- 
gress started acquainting the people with 
the facts. Thousands upon thousands of 
letters protesting such steps poured into 
the Executive Mansion and into the 
Offices of Members of Congress. The 
administration realized it was treading 
dangerous ground, and denials of this 
policy were made by the President, by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and by Senator 
BARKLEY here in the Senate. Then the 
administration complained because the 
people, it said, did not understand the 
dangers confronting them. 

Was that the end of our unneutral con- 
duct? No. The administration was 
bound to have its way despite the will of 
the people. Evading the Neutrality Act 
was not a novel experiment. Had not 
the administration transferred Ameri- 
can-owned ships to the flag of the Re- 
public of Panama since the war began 
and had not the United States armed at 
least some of its ships in violation of the 
intent of the Neutrality Act? 

The naval patrol in the - Atlantic of- 
fered a somewhat less satisfactory but 
potent means of involvement. Its 
scope was extended. Orders were given 
to not only report to our Navy the activi- 
ties of Axis ships and submarines but to 
warn the ships of Great Britain of the 
location of their enemies. Thus a seri- 
ous unneutral act was committed with- 
out the approval of the representatives 
of the people. 

Still, incidents were not developing 
rapidly enough for our war-minded 
leaders. The President, in April of this 
year, canceled the Red Sea as a combat 
area and thus set the stage for the sink- 
ing of American-owned ships. 

In July of this year the President 
usurped more authority and ordered our 
troops to occupy Iceland, thereby plac- 
ing our ships in belligerent waters and 
violating the spirit of the Neutrality Act. 
The attacks on our ships that followed 
this action had been predicted by non- 
interventionists and were nothing but the 
logical result of such meddling tactics. 
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The occupation of Iceland was allegedly 
done to protect the United States, al- 
though Iceland is about 2,500 miles from 
this country and only 500 miles from the 
coast of England. 

All the while the great protagonists of 
intervention kept beating the war drums. 
On May 7 of this year, at a freedom rally 
of the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, Willkie called for Less 
talk and more action” in effective aid to 
Britain, whether or not it meant convoys. 
“The struggle is already upon us,” he said. 
“We cannot shut our eyes to it.” 

On October 18, last month, Willkie said 
that the United States “must abandon 
hope for peace.” 

On May 7 of this year Secretary Knox 
made this startling statement: 

All the great resources of this Nation, in- 
cluding manpower, are committed to one su- 
preme purpose—to see that British sea power 
shall not be destroyed. 


Who made such a commitment? Cer- 
tainly not the Congress. Did Roosevelt 
usurp the authority to do this in conver- 
sations with King George in the White 
House ar with Prime Minister Churchill 
at their meeting on the high seas? His- 
torians will probably furnish us with the 
answer to that when it will no longer be 
time for us to benefit by that knowledge. 

Was that the reason for the President’s 
precedent-shattering “shoot first” orders 
to the Navy on September 11? 

We are all acquainted with the recent 
tragic results of the administration's 
foreign policy. American blood has been 
spilled because of the administration’s 
meddling interference and disregard of 
this country’s solemn duty as a neutral. 
All this had been predicted by noninter- 
ventionists. Two well-known column- 
ists, Mr. Alsop and Mr. Kintner, one of 
whom is a cousin of Franklin Roosevelt 
and both of whom have received appoint- 
ments in the United States Navy, stated 
on June 4 in their syndicated column 
that the President and the men around 
him hoped that the Atlantic patrol would 
result in an incident which can be used 
as an excuse for taking this country into 
war. 

It is in this unwholesome atmosphere 
of hysteria and deceit that the adminis- 
tration again comes to this Congress for 
permission to arm merchant ships and to 
send our vessels into the war zones. It 
would seem that the recent loss of lives 
would awaken them from their mental 
lethargy and make them realize that no 
good will come from further emascula- 
tion of our neutrality law. That would 
be so if they were genuinely searching for 
peace. The fact is, however, that they 
are hell ben: on war. 

I have already quoted at length from 
the remarks of various administration 
spokesmen who demonstrated with com- 
pelling logic back in 1939 how forbidding 
our ships to enter the war zones would 
tend to keep us out of war. Not one 
single meritorious argument has been 
advanced to disprove the logic of that 
theory. Whatever incidents have oc- 
curred to date have been caused by the 
administration’s palpable disregard of 
that very policy. 

Those who claim that it is necessary 
to arm our merchant ships to enable 
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them to defend themselves against sub- 
marine attacks cannot point to one single 
instance wherein an armed merchant- 
man successfully protected itself against 
attack by a submarine by resort to its 
arms. The facts are, to the contrary, 
that such arming of neutral merchant- 
men invites attack and deprives the neu- 
tral ship of its right under the interna- 
tional laws to be allowed to proceed un- 
molested, providing it is not attempting 
to break an effective blockade or to carry 
contraband of war. 

In view of the administration’s war- 
mongering record and reputation for in- 
sincerity, is it not more logical to assume 
that the administration is seeking noth- 
ing but further incidents to fire the fury 
and hatreds of the American people and 
thus to put them in such a mood that 
they will clamor for war? 


Mr. President, the issues before us are 
not limited to the immediate arming of 
merchantmen nor to the repeal of the 
war zones. They are much more far- 
reaching than that. We have before us 
the fundamental issue of war or no war, 
and let us make no mistake about that. 
That is one mistake that too many of the 
Members of this Congress have made in 
believing implicitly the Chief Executive’s 
reassurances that this and that change in 
our neutrality legislation was designed 
for peace. 


In the present debate this funda- 
mental issue of war or no war, although 
ably camouflaged, came to the fore in 
the arguments of the various proponents 
of the present resolution when they 
shouted for “freedom of the seas” and re- 
echoed Roosevelt’s fiery, picturesque, but 
inaccurate words about the “pirates of 
the seas.” Of all the administration’s 
speakers, I believe that the able Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bartey] made 
the most thought-stirring address. 


That able Senator who in 1939 said: 


We are not going to get into this war; it is 
a European war; it is not our war 
if we were to get into it I should think we 
were the greatest pack of fools history ever 


or” (Vol. 85, pp. 245-246, October 10, 


Today, while still claiming that he is 
“not making an argument for war” ad- 
vocates the arming of our merchantmen 
and says: 


Now hear me Senators a moment. The 
seas are not ours, but the rights on the seas 
are ours, and the seas are as much ours as 
they are anyone else's. It is not a no-man’s 
land, It is a part of the duty, it is of the 
essence of the mission of the American Re- 
public to restore those rights and to re- 
establish the reign of lav on the high seas 
of the world. 

Shall we run from this duty? If it is neces- 
sary to shoot, let us shoot. 


Those are high-sounding phrases, but 
they ignore altogether the status of war 
and the rights of both belligerents and 
neutrals on the high seas. 

The Senator from North Carolina dis- 
cussed the sinkings of the ships flying the 
Panamanian flag and also of the Robin 
Moor, the Lehigh, and the Sessa. Other 
Senators discussed the torpedoing of the 
Greer and the sinking of the Kearny. A 
number of the Senators applied to those 
sinkings the epithets of unjustifiable and 
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to the Germans those of pirates and as- 
sassins. It is easy to call names and 
sometimes quite soothing to one’s feelings 
and temperament, but the calling of 
names adds nothing to the understand- 
ing of the subject and often creates preju- 
dice and bias that becloud the real issues, 

Let us turn for a moment to the con- 
sideration of a few elementary principles 
of international law that often seem to 
go unnoticed in this debate. 

I will not quote authorities for every 
principle I discuss, but I refer you to any 
well-known authority on international 
law to find corroboration of the accuracy 
of my statements. Among the most help- 
ful is Oppenheim, especially in his sec- 
ond volume on international law 
wherein the subject of war is developed. 
Oppenheim was an outstanding British 
authority on international law, having 
taught that subject in the University of 
Cambridge for many years. Another 
well-known work is Moore’s Digest on 
International Law, in eight volumes. 

International law is a law for the con- 
duct of nations grounded on the general 
assent of the nations of the world. For 
instance, when this country, after the 
Revolutionary War, became accepted as 
a nation, it was bound, along with other 
nations of the world, by the rules of in- 
ternational law in effect at that time. 
This Nation cannot withdraw from its 
obligations under international law by 
warning other nations that it intends to 
do so. In other words, international law 
is superior to the law of any individual 
nation. Whenever general assent, not 
necessarily unanimous assent, of nations 
exists on a rule or usage, all the nations 
of the world are bound thereby regard- 
less of whether a particular nation has 
assented to that rule. International law 
differs from national law in that the 
former has no superior legislative body 
and no judiciary. It is simply grounded 
on general assent of the nations and it 
is applied by prize courts, domestic 
courts, and international tribunals. 

Regardless of how loudly we proclaim 
to the world that we are going to treat 
the Germans as pirates and that we 
will carry contraband articles of war 
wherever We want, we cannot thereby 
change international law on those sub- 
jects nor can we make right by domestic 
legislation what international law holds 
to be wrong. 

Naturally, one nation can limit its own 
rights under international law by treaties 
with other nations or by the enactment 
of domestic laws. That is what we did 
in the period of 1935-39, by imposing 
upon ourselves a more rigid neutrality 
than the law of nations compelled us to 
abide by. However, living up to our own 
domestic laws or discarding them is our 
own business alone and not a matter of 
concern for other nations. Living up to 
treaty obligations, however, is a matter 
of concern for all the signatories of the 
particular treaty involved. 

Although we are free to limit our rights 
under international law by the enact- 
ment of domestic laws, we cannot in- 
crease our rights under international law 
in the same manner. This was well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Justice Strong, speaking 
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for the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Scotia (14 Wall. 
170) in which he said: 

Undoubtedly, no single nation can change 
the law of the sea. That law is of universal_ 
obligation and no statute of one or two na- 
tions can create obligations for the world. 


What were our obligations and rights 
as a neutral under international law? 

Secretary Stimson has been quoted in 
the press as making the ridiculous state- 
ment that the law of neutrality did not 
mean you had to be impartial. Quite to 
the contrary, the fact is that interna- 
tional law makes impartiality the first 
duty of a neutral; impartiality is the 
cardinal rule of neutrality. The unani- 
mous view on this subject is that so well 
expressed by Oppenheim in volume 2 of 
his great work on international law, on 
pages 422 and 423. He writes as follows: 

Impartiality excludes such assistance and 
succor to one of the belligerents as is detri- 
mental to the other and, further such in- 
juries to one of the belligerents as benefit 
the other and * * * it includes active 
measures on the part of a neutral for the 
purpose of preventing belligerents from mak- 
ing use of neutral territories and neutral re- 
sources for their military and naval purposes 
and of preventing either of them from inter- 
fering with his legitimate intercourse with 
the other. But all this does not exhaust the 
contents of the duty of impartiality. 

For according to the present strict con- 
ception of neutrality, the duty of impartiality 
excludes in addition all facilities whatever 
for military and naval operations of the 
belligerents even if granted to both bellig- 
erents alike. * * * The duty of impar- 
tiality today comprises abstention from any 
active or passive cooperation with bellig- 
erents. 


Impartiality means legally that you 
must live up to such laws as there are 
as to a neutral country’s actions in time 
of war. 

A proclamation of neutrality is usually 
issued by the head of a neutral govern- 
ment at the beginning of hostilities. 
President Roosevelt did that at the be- 
ginning of the recent European war. 

Does that mean that sur merchant 
ships, under international law, could not 
carry guns, ammunition, and what-not 
to both belligerents, or even exclusively 
to Great Britain and the democracies, 
and could not refuse point blank to sell 
them to the Axis partners? Decidedly - 
not. A neutral nation may allow its citi- 
zens to carry on trade in as partial a 
manner as they wish, and international 
law simply requires that the government 
itself of a neutral nation take no part 
in the discrimination. Under that rule 
our merchantmen could have supplied 
Great Britain and the democracies with 
all the materials they needed. But when 
our Government itself became partial, 
noticeabl, with thé passage of the lend- 
lease bill making materials available ex- 
elusively to the so-called democracies, 
the Government definitely went inte the 
business itself, definitely took sides in 
the conflict and gave Germany the im- 
mediate right, under international law, 
to declare war on us. 

Ever since the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act, certainly, every cargo of war 
materials sent officially by this Govern- 
ment and destined for one of the hel- 
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ligerents, represents a gross violation of 
international law, every one of these vio- 
lations constituted a just cause for war 
against us on the part of Germany. 

As long as we limit ourselves to repeal- 
ing those parts of our neutrality legisla- 
tion which made us more neutral than 
the law of nations required us to be, we 
were exercising an absolute right under 
international law. 

For instance, when we repealed the 
arms embargo, many of us were con- 
vinced that that was an unwise step and 
that it would tend to lead us into war, in 
the light of what happened in the last 
World War. We noninterventionists 
predicted that such repeal would have 
that effect; and no one can deny, in the 
light of recent developments, that it has 
led us to the very brink of war. How- 
ever, under international law, we had a 
right to permit our citizens to ship what- 
ever they wanted to Europe. 

What, then, are the rights of these 
merchantmen in time of war? This 
leads us to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of, What is freedom of the seas? 
Administration leaders and spokesmen 
have been speaking eloquently of our 
duty to resume our traditional policy of 
insisting on the freedom of the seas. 
What is our traditional policy? It is 
simply the rule of international law on 
the matter, and, if it were not, it would 
be of no effect whatever. 

Freedom of the seas is the right of the 
ships of neutral nations to sail the seas 
subject, in time of war, to the right of 
belligerents to visit and search those 
ships and to seize the same in case the 
ship is carrying contraband or attempt- 
ing to break an effective blockade. 

Freedom of the seas never meant that 
a neutral government could load its ships 
with contraband and insist on an alleged 
right to pilot them unmolested through 
war zones to deliver their cargo to one of 
the belligerents. 

When privately owned merchantmen 
carry contraband they do so at their own 
risk. Either belligerent has a right to 
order it to heave to and to examine its 
cargo. If the cargo is contraband or 
there is probable cause to believe that it 
is, the belligerent has the undoubted 
right to take that ship to one of the 
belligerent’s ports or to a port of an ally 
of that belligerent for an adjudication 
before a prize court. If the cargo is 
found by that court to be contraband, 
the belligerent has the undenied right to 
confiscate it and the ship. 

It is true that no complete list of con- 
traband was ever drawn up and given 
assent to by the nations of the world, 
but some articles are recognized by in- 
ternational law to be absolute contra- 
band. Among those are arms, equip- 
ment for soldiers or battleships, warships, 
bombers, pursuit planes, uniforms for 
soldiers, and any other goods directly 
helpful to a belligerent in prosecuting 
the war with greater vigor. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Peterhoff (5 
Wall 28), had this to say about contra- 
band: 

The classification of goods as contraband 


or not contraband has much perplexed text- 
writers and jurists, A strictly accurate and 
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strictly satisfactory classification is perhaps 
impracticable; but that which is best sup- 
ported by American and English decisions 
may be said to divide all merchandise into 
three classes. Of these classes, the first con- 
sists of articles manufactured and primarily 
and ordinarily used for military purposes in 
time of war. The second, of articles which 
may be used and are used for purposes of 
war or peace, according to circumstances, 


and the third, of articles exclusively used 


for peaceful purposes. 

Merchandise of the first class destined to 
a belligerent country or places occupied by 
the army or navy of the belligerent, is always 
contraband; merchandise of the second class 
is contraband only when actually destined 
to the military or naval use of a belligerent; 
while merchandise of the third class is not 
contraband at all, though liable to seizure 
and condemnation for violation of blockade 
or seizure. * * * The trade of neutrals 
with belligerents in articles not contraband 
is absolutely free unless interrupted by 
blockade; the conveyance by neutrals to bel- 
ligerents of contraband articles is always un- 
lawful, and such articles may always be 
seized during transit by sea. 


In that case artillery harness, men’s 
army bluchers, artillery boots, and Gov- 
ernment regulation gray blankets were 
held to come fairly under the descrip- 
tion of goods primarily and ordinarily 
used for military purposes in time of 
war. 

What happens to a merchantman that 
refuses to halt when a belligerent at- 
tempts to exercise the right of visit and 
search? The belligerent can fire upon it 
and even sink it if necessary to prevent 
its escape, and international law con- 
dones that action. Furthermore, those 
belligerent rights may be exercised any- 
where on the high seas except in a neu- 
tral nation’s territorial waters. However, 
those territorial waters in international 
law are the 3-mile limit and not an area 
proclaimed by a so-called neutral to ex- 
tend hundreds of miles at sea. 

Those are our traditional views of the 
freedom of the seas in wartime, and re- 
gardless of how high sounding the pro- 
nouncements of administration leaders 
may seem, when they speak of our right 
to get essential war materials to England 
or to the democracies they are not ex- 
pounding our traditional policy of free- 
dom of the seas but calling for action that 
will brand this Nation, along with Nazi 
Germany, as one of the greatest violators 
of international law of ali times. 

Oh, I hold no brief for Hitler. I do 
regard Nazi Germany as one of the great- 
est violators of international law of all 
times. The real present-day break-down 
in the observance of international law 
began when Germany and Russia and 
Italy started sending troops to Spain to 
take part in the recent; Spanish revolution 
without a declaration of war. Those were 
grave violations of their obligation as 
neutrals. 

I have no doubt as to who is the ag- 
gressor in the present European war. 
When Hitler started his war with the 
avowed aim of redressing the evils con- 
tained in the Versailles Treaty he did not 
announce a just cause for war under in- 
ternatiunal law. After all, Germany had 
signed that treaty and was bound to its 
observance. A war seeking redress of 
the evils of the Versailles Treaty is a 
policy war and not a war for a just cause 
under international law. 
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When Hitler invaded Belgium and 
other countries he started an unjust war 
against those countries and he gave 
those countries a just cause for war. In 
fact, they did not have to wait for an 
invasion; they could have taken offensive 
action long before, when there existed a 
real threat or likelihood of invasion. 
They could then have declared war, and 
that would have been a just war. Inter- 
national law recognizes as a just cause for 
war the defense of a nation’s territory 
against invasion, or a real existing threat 
thereof. International law also recog- 
nizes as a juct cause ior war a serious at- 
tack on a nation’s sovereignty, as when 
England boarded our ships to recapture 
British seamen at the inception of the 
War ot 1812. 

Germany has no right to draw a ring 
around Iceland, for instance, and an- 
nounce it will sink every ship that enters 
that zone, because it is plain that Ger- 
many has not established an effective 
blockade of that area. If we were in 
the exercise of our rights under inter- 
national law, and our merchantmen were 
sunk in such a zone, and that was not 
the result of accident but a consistent 
policy on the part of Germany, I would 
advocate a declaration of war against 
Germany immediately. Our sovereignty 
would then be attacked and we would 
have a just cause for war. Furthermore, 
it is not the traditional American policy 
to do any pussyfooting on the matter of 
freedom of the seas. 

However, when our warships are at- 
tacked, torpedoed, and sunk by Germany 
while they are engage? in unneutral con- 
duct while they are carrying contra- 
band of war to belligerents or convoying 
ships that are engaged in such practices, 
or working in conjunction with a bel- 
ligerent fleet by announcing the presence 
of Axis ships in the vicinity, I cannot 
honestly and in good conscience approve 
of a declaration of war. We are then 
giving Germany a just cause for attack 
and we cannot complain. 

We cannot declare war because of the 
fact that ships flying the Panamanian 
flag are sunk, because we have no ground 
for complaint under international law. 
A ship gets its nationality from its flag 
and registry. We have no legal right to 
protest the sinking of a ship not of our 
registry. 

We cannot protest the sinking of the 
Steel Seafarer because the result of the 
hearings discloses that she was accom- 
panied by two other ships that were 
armed, and that they were shooting at 
the airplanes which sank the Steel Sea- 
jarer. As Senator Tart has pointed ou’: 

She was grouped with a number of other 
armed ships in such a way that it certainly 
would be somewhat difficult for any hostile 
ship to determine which one it was shoot- 
ing at. 

Even the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Batey] agreed on this when he 
said: 

I will agree with the Senator that if a ship 
is in an armed convoy it is regarded as part 


of the convoy and is just as subject to be shot 
down as one of the warships. 


The Robin Moor and the Lehigh 
presented a different situation. Ger- 
many’s acts cannot be justified on the 
information that we have on those cases. 
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Turning passengers out in open boats a 
thousand miles from land is not counte- 
nanced by international law. It is inhu- 
man. A belligerent may sink a ship which 
resists visit and search or seizure, or it 
can sink a ship that it has lawfully seized 
when it is impossible to take it into port 
for an adjudication, because, for instance, 
the presence of enemy ships in the vicin- 
ity makes it perilous to do so; but in such 
cases the belligerent has to make some 
provision for tr2 safety of the crew and 
passengers. However, let me point out 
again that we have not all the facts be- 
fore us. Those passengers were, in fact, 
picked up, and it may well be that the 
presence of enemy ships made it impos- 
sible to provide for the safety of passen- 
gers, and that Germany in that case re- 
lied on the likeliiiood that they would 
soon be picked up by those enemy ships. 

Furthermore, it ill behooves us to com- 
plain of illegal acts, if such they were, 
when they were preceded by a whole 
series of unneutral acts, of serious viola- 
tions of international law on our part. 
The principle of “Let him who is without 
sin among you es st che first stone” ap- 
plies to this situation. 

Can we with very good grace say “We 
will treat the Germans as pirates for 
having turned out in open boats, miles 
from shore, the passengers on two of our 
ships” when our President has given 
orders to our Navy to sink on sight any 
Axis ship it may encounter on the high 
seas? That is the greatest violation of 
international law that has yet been met 
with in modern times, to say nothing of 
it: being an undoubted violation of the 
Constitution and a further step toward 
the development of a government of men 
and not of laws in this country. 

Mr. President, in the last 2 weeks, in 
a public address delivered by one of the 
leaders of the administration, a state- 
ment was made which has passed notice 
and which has not been commented upon 
during this debate. I hold no vindictive- 
ness in my heart toward any man, but in 
any event this statement made by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox on Navy 
Day is so reprehensible that it might well 
be called exhibit A in incongruities and 
constitutional misunderstandings. Mr. 
Frank Knox, speaking on Navy Day, made 
this statement. Hear ye! Hear ye, Sen- 
ators! Frank Knox said: 

We must make the laws conform to our 
actions, 

Before God, Senators, what have we 
come to in this country? “We must 
make the laws conform to our actions.” 
I was brought up in the New England 
way, in the American way. I had sup- 
posed that it was the function of men in 
public life, charged with the responsibilty 
under solemn oath to preserve and pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution, to make 
their actions conform to the laws—not 
the 1941 Knox version—go ahead and 
do things, embroil the country in war 
by acts of war, and then make the laws 
conform to their actions. By that token, 
if that argument is sound, the Governor 
of a State can spend $5,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000, or any sum he wants to, and 
then say to the legislature, “Gentlemen, 
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it is incumbent upen you to make the laws 
conform to my actions.” 

Mr. President, if we want any further 
evidence that ‘his Nation is a totalitarian 
state, there it is. That is Hitler’s method. 
No man in this Nation, in my judgment, 
ever made a statement so at variance 
with the oath he took to the Constitution 
and so against common sense and parlia- 
mentary procedure as to say to an audi- 
ence on Navy Day, “We must make the 
laws conform to our actions.” 

God save this country if that doctrine 
permeates public life in America. It is 
time for someone to hold out the red 
light of warning of disaster and for us to 
stop, look, and listen when a man in 
public life gives utterance to such words 
or echoes such sentiments in his heart. 

The President and his supporters have 
been repeating, time and time again, that 
the Germans are “pirates of the seas.” 
The President has tried to justify his 
“shoot first” orders on the ground that 
past Presidents have issued orders to our 
fleet to track down and destroy pirates. 
That is pure sophistry and would be a 
joke if its effect were not so tragic. Pi- 
rates are robbers on the high seas, not 
commissioned by any sovereign. Inter- 
national law recognizes the right of a na- 
tion to destroy pirates, but no one know- 
ing the least bit about international law 
would ever contend that ships commis- 
sioned by the German Government and 
engaged in warfare are guilty of piracy. 

And now the President comes to us for 
permission to arm our merchant ships 
and to allow our ships to enter the war 
zones. Those ships will be carrying con- 
traband articles of war sent officially by 
this Government to one of the belliger- 
ents. They will be subject to seizure. 
Under the “shoot first” orders they will 
resist seizure. The fact that they are 
armed and under orders to “shoot first” 
will give Germany an absolute right, un- 
der international law, to sink them on 
sight and without trace. No one in his 
right mind can fail to foresee that some 
of those ships will be sunk, that more 
American blood will be spilled, and that 
this is nothing but undeclared war. Arti- 
cle I of Convention III of the Second 
Hague Conference, held in 1907, makes it 
unlawful to commence hostilities without 
a previous and unequivocal warning, 
which may take the form either of a dec- 
laration of war stating why the power 
concerned has recourse to arms, or of an 
ultimatum with a conditional declaration 
of war. Let use face the issues in the 
traditional American way. Let us put a 
halt to this war that the President has de- 
clared, or let us declare war in the only 
way authorized by the Constitution by 
vote of the Congress. 

Those who are willing to have our 
Navy clear the seas of Axis ships should 
not hesitate to demonstrate the courage 
of their convictions and vote for a decla- 
ration of war. They would thereby be 
rendering this country a good service, be- 
cause such a declaration would legalize, 
under international law, the hostile acts 
they are about to authorize. That is 
why I will favor having the issue of war 
or no war voted on in the Congress at 
this time, 
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I will vote against such a declaration 
of war because I do not believe we have 
a just cause for war. We all can see that 
to this very hour our territory has not 
been invaded. Furthermore, I do not 
believe that there exists the slightest 
threat of a successful invasion of this 
country. I do not believe in the imag- 
inary invasion of this hemisphere that 
has been predicted as the very next step 
in Hitler’s conquest of the world. 

I do believe Hitler would like to conquer 
this country, but I have never heard of 
one respected authority on war concede 
that such is possible. If we continue 
building up our national defense, no con- 
queror, no nation or group of nations 
would ever dare to attempt it, least of 
all Hitler who has built up so many hates 
in Europe that he will never be able to 
untangle the potential “fifth column” 
against him which exists throughout the 
continent should he live a thousand 
years. Lt. Col. Thomas R. Phillips, of 
the General Staff Corps of the United 
States Army, wrote recently in the Army 
and Navy Journal: 

Even if the United States had no harbor 
defenses it would be impregnable to invasion, 
And this still would be true if our Navy 
were inferior to that of an invading power. 
* > The bomber has made the American 
coast impregnable to invasion. 


The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
SHIpsTEAD] recently quoted Admiral G. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, as 
stating that America is in no danger of 
invasion as long as it maintains strong 
air and naval forces. 

I would not vote for a declaration of 
war on the ground that Germany would 
wage an economic war against us, be- 
cause I do not believe Germany would 
successfully do that. No less an author- 
ity than Bernard Baruch has testified 
that even though Hitler should win a 
technical military victory in Europe, Ger- 
many and not the United States would be 
the loser of the economic campaign for 
world trade. 

I would not vote for a declaration of 
war because our sovereignty has not been 
attacked and because we, at this time, 
not Germany, are the aggressor. 

Oh, I know some of our armchair pa- 
triots will brand me as traitorous for 
claiming that we are waging an unjust 
war against Germany at this time. Let 
me tell you why the possibility of their 
doing that does not perturb me in the 
least. 

Nearly 100 years ago a President of the 
United States got us into war by fraud. 
In his message tc Congress in December 
1847 he charged, as he had done when he 
began the war, that it had been started 
by Mexico, but a Member of the House of 
Representatives, newly arrived from the 
“sticks,” gave the President the lie, charg- 
ing on January 12, 1848, that his message 
was “from beginning to end the sheerest 
deception.” This “hick” Member of the 
House of Representatives had already 
voted—January 3, 1848—for a resolution 
declaring that the war had been “un- 
necessarily and unconstitutionally begun 
by the President of the United States,” 
and in a later speech, dated February 15, 
1848, he asked why the Constitution 
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vested in Congress exclusively the power 
to declare war, and replying to his own 
question: So no one man can plunge the 
country into war as kings have done. I 
urge you to read in the Congressional 
Globe how that Member of the House 
of Representatives cut through the sham 
of the President’s message of December 
1847. Of course, that Member of the 
House of Representatives did not escape 
vilification. Thus for instance in the 
Illinois State Register of March 10, 1848, 
we read of “his base, dastardly, and trea- 
sonable attack on President Polk,” and 
“this Benedict Arnold of our district.” 
However, 1j years went by and then what 
happened? The “hick” Congressman 
who in 1848 had denounced Polk, became 
President of the United States. He was 
Abraham Lincoln of Kentucky, today 
honored throughout this country as one 
of the greatest Presidents we ever had, 
and throughout the world as one of the 
preeminently honest men in the public 
life of our country. 

I would not favor a declaration of war 
on the ground that we will spread the 
four freedoms throughout the world be- 
cause that would be a policy war and not 
a war recognized as just under interna- 
tional law. 

I would not favor a war against Ger- 
many on the ground that Hitler is perse- 
cuting minorities, much as I abhor such 
tactics, because again this would not be 
a juridically recognized just cause under 
international law. Furthermore, such 
persecutions contain the seed of their 
own destruction. A great author, writ- 
ing on the persecutions of the first Chris- 
tians by the Romans, and realizing the 
number of Christians increased despite 
the brutal slayings, exclaimed in awe that 
“Martyrdom is the seed of Christians.” 
Furthermore, I wonder why the advo- 
cates of war on that ground were not 
heard to demand a declaration of war 
against Mexico when in the twenties 
Mexico resorted to mass persecutions of 
Christians, or against Russia, which for 
many years has tried to destroy the very 
idea of the existence of a Supreme Being 
in the hearts of its citizens, resorting 
to mass murders of Christians as a 
means. 

I would not vote for a declaration of 
war, because I promised the people when 
I was elected, as most of you present 
here today did promise at one time, that 
I would not vote to send one of our boys 
to die on foreign fields and because Iam 
more convinced than ever that the great 
majority of our people are still opposed 
to participation in this war. 

I will not vote for a declaration of war, 
because I know that war is to be used as a 
remedy of last resort and that we have 
done nothing to iron out our difficulties 

by other means. 

I will uot vote for a declaration of war, 
becaus before doing so, the Nation 
should consider the likelihood of success 
and because I subscribe to the view ex- 
pressed in the following editorial en- 
titled “The Fear of Fear” from the July 


1941 issue of the Catholic World: 
* © And now for my theory as to 


how we can defeat Hitler. It is not an epoch- 
making discovery. It will not revolutionize 
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warfare. Don't be disappointed, but it is 
really old stuff. Nor is it mine. It is Gen- 
eral Grant’s. It j Stonewall Jackson's. It 
was Meade's at Gettysburg. It was Napo- 
leon's and Hannibal's and Julius Caesar's and 
Alexander’s. Now of course it will come as 
an anticlimax. But here it is. Don’t let 
the enemy choose the ground on which you 
will fight. Pick your own battlefield. Make 
him fight on the field of your choosing, 
When you choose, choose a place of advan- 
tage to yourself. 

In the present circumstances, that is to 
say, barring a revolution in Germany, we 
cannot do victorious battle against Hitler in 
Europe. If we fight him on his ground, he 
may defeat us. If we make him fight us on 
our ground, we can destroy him. The 
moment Hitler turns his back on Europe 
and ventures overseas to the Americas, he 
seals his doom. He will leave behind him 
110,000,000 rebellious people whom he has 
conquered. Add the disgruntled and the dis- 
satisfied in Germany; add perhaps 50 per- 
cent, if rot 75 percent, of the 40,000,000 in 
Italy, and you have 200,000,000 Europeans 
who will seize the chance to stick him in 
the back. Add, furthermore, Russia, and you 
have 375,000,000 malcuntents. Russia may 
or may not be a hollow shell economically, 
but her 10,000,000 armed men, even if their 
armament be outmoded and their officers 
incompetent, will be a danger—once the 
Fuehrer's back is turned. 


I will not vote for a declaration of war 
because I know that before doing so a 
nation should seek to determine whether 
the war will yield greater benefits than 
evils, and I cannot see that it will. 

If those who are seeking to involve our 
Nation as a shooting participant in the 
European war ere successful, what lies 
ahead of us? What price war? Tax 
burdens far greater than anyone has 
visualized. A debt unprecedented, so 
staggering in its magnitude as to make 
inevitable inflation, the decrease of sav- 
ings, life insurance and annuities, the 
crippling of trust funds, educational and 
charitable institutions, and the repudia- 
tion of a large part of our national debt, 
a depression in industry and finance 
which will make the depression of 1931 
and 1932 seem mild in comparison; the 
sacrifice of miliions of lives of young 
American manhood and, what is even 
worse, a tragic harvest of mentally in- 
capacitated men, brokenhearted moth- 
ers, fathers, and families. 

We will lose our democratic way of life, 
and the liberties and freedoms vouch- 
safed us in this Constitution, while in 
their place there will arise some Fascist 
or Communist form of government. 

What a heritage for our children. In 
the long years of aftermath of the hell of 
it all, those of us still living will turn 
back in retrospect to these days, and the 
youth of that day will turn and ask us 
why we permitted the warmongers of 
1941 to push this Nation into the mael- 
strom of European intrigue and selfish- 
ness. 

Let me close with a personal appeal to 
each of my colleagues. Whether you be 
Democrat or Republican, remember that 
each of the great parties assured the 
people of America when they sought 
their support a year ago that they were 
Opposed to our participation in the war 
and would keep the Nation at peace. 

Shall we repudiate that cbligation to- 
day and thereby increase the number of 
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those throughout the land who cynically 
assert that political promises are made 
only to get votes, or shall we rise above 
all political or personal considerations, 
all blandishments, all hopes of favor or 
fear of disfavor, and by our refusal to 
adopt this amendment, the operations 
under which in my honest judgment will 
be pregnant with death, human misery, 
sadness, and disillusionment, give new 
courage and hope to the millions of men 
and women throughout our land who 
abhor war, and who trusted us to live up 
to our campaign promises? 

Having in mind the disillusionment 
which has come to all of us in the after- 
math of the war of 1917 and the human 
misery and losses that accrued there- 
from, and as we visualize the chaos which 
is certain to result from our participa- 
tion in all-out war, may each of us echo 
in his heart the prayer of Kipling: 

Lord God of Hosts 
Be with us yet 
Lest we forget! 
Lest we forget! 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, it is 
not my intention to delay a final vote on 
the pending measure by exp‘sining at 
length the views I entertain on neutrality 
legislation. I have been on record since 
the 24th day of August 1935, on that 
subject. 

It will be recalled that in 1934 Musso- 
lini decided that he wanted to make 
Ethiopia an Italian colony, and regard- 
less of the protests of most of the nations 
of the world he sent his invading army 
into Ethiopia and by reason of the su- 
perior number of his trained soldiers and 
his better equipment he brought under 
his domination the people of Ethiopia. 
During the process of conquering Ethi- 
opia there was much division among the 
countries who belonged to the League of 
Nations on the best course to be pursued 
by those who were not in sympathy with 
Mussolini’s outrageous and unlawful 
treatment of another nation. The sub- 
ject of neutrality on the part of the 
United States in the event a war or wars 
grew out of that situation became a sub- 
— very great interest to ihe United 


On August 20, 1935, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 173 was favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That resolution provided for the prohibi- 
tion of the export of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to belligerent 
countries; the prohibition of the trans- 
portation of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war by vessels of the United 
States for the use of belligerent states; 
for the registration and licensing of per- 
sons engage in the business of manu- 
facturing, exporting, or importing arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war; and 
restricting travel by American citizens 
on belligerent ships during the war. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 79, part 
13, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, 
August 20, 1935, page 13795. 

On the following day the Senate passed 
that resolution. There was no yea-and- 
nay vote on its passage. Later the same 
resolution was slightly amended and 
passed by the House. On August 23, 
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1935, the resolution, as amended, was 
laid before the Senate. The late Senator 
Pittman, then chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, made the 
following brief statement: 


Mr. President, I intend to move to concur 
in the House amendments. There is only 
one material change in them, and that is 
limiting the life and effect of the provi- 
sion carrying an embargo against the ship- 
ment of arms to belligerent countries. The 
other amendments are immaterial. 


The amendment referred to limited the 
life of the first section of the bill to the 
29th day of February 1936. 

On the adoption of the conference re- 
port in the Senate a yea-and-nay vote 
was taken on request of Senators NYE, 
VANDENBERG, and LA FOLLETTE. On Sena- 
tor Pittman’s motion to concur in the 
House amendments to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 173 there were 79 yeas and 2 
nays. The 2 nays were BANKHEAD and 
GERRY (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 79, 
pt. 13, p. 14434). The vote on the adop- 
tion of the conference report covered no 
material issue. The 2 votes cast against 
the conference report were cast as a re- 
sult of opposition to the joint resolution. 

During the brief discussion preceding 
the final vote, the present senior Senator 
from Texas, who is now happily chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
expressed views which in part covered 
my position; and while the Senator from 
Texas did not vote against the passage 
of the joint resolution, I am free to say 
that what he said on that occasion gave 
encouragement and support to my op- 
position to the legislation. I quote in 
part from the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Texas on that occasion: 


Mr. President, I shall not vote against the 
` pending joint resolution. I shall support it, 
but I do so because it is temporary, and be- 
cause it is at least a gesture in the interest 
and in behalf of peace. I do not believe the 
Committee on Foreign Relations or the Senate 
itself has had sufficient time for delibera- 
tion and proper consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I pray God that we may 
never have another war in which the United 
States will be involved. I do not believe that 
this joint resolution in and of itself will 
make any substantial contribution toward a 
realization of that hope. For myself, I think 
it unwise to announce the policy stated in 
section 1 of the joint resolution. It is a 
-straight announcement by statutory law that 
the United States, in the event of war any- 
where on this earth, will sell neither supplics 
nor ammunition to any nation, regardless of 
the issues involved, and regardless of all other 
considerations. 

Under international law it is not an un- 
neutral act for any nation to sell arms and 
ammunition and supplies to any nation at 
war. That is not an unneutral act. By this 
measure, in section 1, we are judging in ad- 
vance every international clash or conflict 
which may occur anywhere on earth. 

My own view is that section 1 of the joint 
resolution should provide that the President 
of the United States, who is charged under 
the Constitution with the conduct of our 
foreign relations, should have the power, in 
the event of a conflict, in his wisdom to 
place an embargo upon the shipment from 
this country of arms and ammunition and 
supplies. Then the United States would not 
entirely abdicate all of its international 
influence, 
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Is it an expression of neutrality to say to 
two warring nations, one of which has ambi- 
tions for territorial conquest, the other un- 
prepared, the other weak, the other trying to 
pursue its own destiny—is it neutral to say 
to those nations, “We shall give arms to 
neither of you,” thereby insuring the tri- 
umph of the prepared nation, the covetous 
nation, the ambitious nation, the nation 
which seeks by force of arms to impose its 
will on a weaker and defenseless nation? 

Mr. President, that is not neutrality; that 
is a form of unneutrality. That is a form of 
declaration which announces that the United 
States will take the side of the strong and 
the powerful against the weak, the unpre- 
pared, and the defenseless. Why not leave 
that determination to the President of the 
United States when and if, in his conduct 
of our foreign relations, it becomes a sound 
American policy for him to take a position 
in a crisis of that kind? 

. . * . * 

The pending joint resolution of itself does 
not mean peace. I want real peace; I want 
the United States never to become involved 
in war; but the surest way to involve this 
country in war is to let the rest of the world 
believe that we will fight under no circum- 
stances at all. China is a marvelous example 
of that sort of attitude. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the splendid argument made by the pres- 
ent chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in 1935, when we 
passed the first Neutrality Act. 

Mr. President, I distinctly recall that 
when I voted against the measure, my 
then colleague, Senator Hugo Black, now 
Mr. Justice Black, was sitting with me in 
the Senate, and he expressed the view 
that I was making a mistake in opposing 
the neutrality legislation. Numerous 
speeches have been made during the 
pendency of this measure by very able 
Senators who have enlarged upon the 
arguments made by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], and who have 
added many other strong and effective 
reasons in opposition to the provisions 
of the present neutrality law. These 
speeches have further confirmed my view 
that the United States should have com- 
plete freedom of action to deal with con- 
ditions and circumstances as they may 
develon in the course of any war in which 
foreign nations may be involved. I have 
not changed in any way my views on the 
subject as expressed by my vote in 1935 
and shall vote in favor of the adoption of 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the debate with a great deal 
of interest. Of course, I intend to sup- 
port the joint resolution by my vote. I 
have heard those of us who will support 
the joint resolution called several severe 
names, I have heard us called interven- 
tionists; I have heard us called war- 
mongers. I now get some mail indicat- 
ing that Iam a murderer. These names, 
I find, do not seem to change votes. 

I have been greatly impressed by the 
apparent sincerity and, as I believe, the 
actual sincerity of those who will vote 
just the opposite from myself Iam sat- 
isfied that they believe what they have 
said; and in the main I think most of us 
agree, because most of the arguments 
made by those who are intending to vote 
against the joint resolution are argu- 
ments against war in the abstract; and 
on that I think all of us can agree. 
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Of course, it has been rather bad on 
our nerves when they have pointed out to 
us the limping soldiers, and when we were 
told that our sons will come home crip- 
pled and maimed. Those things may be 
true; I do not know. I do not think they 
know. I do not think any human being 
knows what the outcome of this struggle 
may be. j 

I do believe, however, that there is some 
sincerity in America. I have not lost 
faith in the people who rule America. I 
have not lost faith in the President of the 
United States. I have not lost faith in 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States. I have not lost faith in our naval 
and our military leaders. I have listened 
to the testimony which has been given 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and I have heard the arguments 
produced here. I still am willing to have 
faith in America, 

The majority of the Members of the 
Senate—although not always being the 
same persons—but the majority of the 
Senate from time to time, changing in 
the identity of the votes, has passed the 
acts and the resolutions asked for by the 
administration. I believe that in so doing 
they have been sincere. I think that 
those of the opposition, those who oppose 
the views the majority hold, should at 
least concede to us who vote differently 
from them that we are not warmongers, 
that we are not in favor of war, that we 
are not entirely without information or 
capacity to think. It seems to me that, if 
we take the position that our friends take 
with reference to the President of the 
United States, they must say that either 
he is unfair or that he is naive, if they 
wish to put it that way, or that he is a 
traitor to the United States, or they must 
say he is foolish. 

I believe that the President of the 
United States is sincere, and I do not 
class him as being without ability. His 
record, and the record of the American 
people, in their votes of confidence in 
him and his conduct, show that the 
American people have confidence in him; 
and it seems to me that to side-step the 
whole question before the American peo- 
ple, and simply to argue against war in 
the abstract, is not helping the American 
people to come to an intelligent con- 
clusion as to the issues before them. 

These are serious times, and these are 
serious issues; and the people of the 
United States are entitled to the best 
judgment and the best arguments which 
can be produced on these issues. 

I do not think we should stand back 
and say that there should be no war, in 
any event, under any conditions. I pre- 
sume that such an argument as that was 
used before the Revolutionary War. I 
presume that there were those who stood 
before the people of that time and said, 
“No; we are opposed to war.” 

Oh, you have such an advantage, 
gentlemen, when you just argue against 
war. No one is going to contradict you. 
But when you come to the question of 
principle or the great objectives which 
have led nations into war, then you come 
to something upon which there may be 
disagreement — honest, straightforward 
disagreements. There is a disagreement 
today as to whether American ships 
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should be armed, should have the right 
to be armed. 

On that question a great deal of testi- 
mony was taken by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; and we were told by 
those who are specialists, those who 
know the situation, that while not many 
direct hits by merchantmen may be an- 
ticipated, the indirect effect of arming 
American ships would be to lessen the 
chances that would be taken by subma- 
rines and the chances that would be 
taken by airplanes in their attacks on 
the merchant marine; and those who 
have studied that subject believe it is 
something that should be done. 

However, while I agree with those who 
are specialists, my position on the re- 
peal of the various provisions of the 
Neutrality Act is based upon a different 
thought. While I am in favor of the 
repeal of the sixth paragraph, I am 
more in favor of the repeal of the sec- 
ond and third paragraphs. I hear Sen- 
ators say that they do not think those 
paragraphs should be repealed. It 
seems to me that those who refuse to 
concede to American ships the right to 
go to the various ports of the world are 
taking the position which the President 
has said has operated against the inter- 
ests of America in the past. 

I call attention to the statement of the 
President in his address on September 21, 
1939. On page 3 of that address he said, 
with reference to the conduct of the 
American Nation: 

The single exception was the policy adopt- 
ed by this Nation during the Napoleonic 
wars, when, seeking to avoid involvement, 
we acted for some years under the so-called 
Embargo and Nonintercourse Acts. That pol- 
icy turned out to be a disastrous failure— 
first, because it brought our own Nation 
close to ruin; and, second, because it was the 
major cause of bringing us into active par- 
ticipation in European wars in our own War 
of 1812. 


As this war has developed, with Great 
Britain fighting a defensive war, as she 
has, and placing her eastern front at the 
English Channel instead of in France and 
Belgium, it has resulted in Germany 
conquering the mainland of Europe; but 
Germany has not won the war, and will 
not win the war until she conquers the 
sea. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Delaware on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I shall speak for 10 
minutes on the joint resolution. 

That is the position in which America 
finds itself at this time. It is aiding 
Great Britain in Great Britain’s defense, 
and Great Britain's defense is now on the 
sea. The submarine has changed inter- 
national law. It is true that in the 
agreement of London there was on the 
part of Germany an acceptance of inter- 
national law as it had been known with 
reference to the submarine. Of course, 
that was when Hitler was not ready to go 
to war. Hitler now is in war and ready 
for war, and he does not observe the 
agreement of the German Nation. That 
agreement affects, and is bound to con- 
tinue to affect, the struggle for the su- 
premacy of the sea. 
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I am not among those who are willing 
to say to any foreign nation, “You may 
prescribe just where American ships may 
go. You may say to the people of the 
United States that into a body of water 
1,600 miles in one direction and 1,500 
miles in the other no American ships shall 
travel. Hitler, or any other temporary 
conqueror of the world, may say that not 
only shall a body of water 1,500 or 1,600 
miles square be prohibited to American 
ships, but no part of the Atlantic Ocean 
shall be used by American ships.” 


If the pending joint resolution passes, 
it will be a question of whether or not the 
old rights—the rights which America has 
always claimed for the freedom of the 
seas—shall be maintained. If Hitler or 
any other European conqueror has a right 
to say that we shall not use the Atlantic, 
what is to prevent one of the nations of 
Asia from saying that we shall not use the 
Pacific? Then where shall American 
shipping go? Where will American ship- 
ping then be? Or will it be, as the Presi- 
dent has said, driven from the ocean, and 
America practically ruined? Where is the 
future commerce of America to be if we 
may not use the seas? 

I am more anxious to see paragraphs 
2 and 3 repealed than to see paragraph 6 
repealed. I think the shades of Paul 
Jones and of Farragut and of all those 
great commanders of the American Navy 
must be watching us today. I think they 
must wonder whether the old spirit of 
independence, the idea of America having 
the right to use the seas, has passed out 
from America. It seems to me that not 
only our commerce but our very self- 
respect is at stake. 

I was glad when I heard the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] say that 
he voted against the Neutrality Act when 
it was originally passed. It seems to me 
that whether what we do at this time is a 
cause of war, or whether it is not, there 
must come a time when America may 
leave its own shores with its own ship- 
ping. There must come a time when 
America’s stand on the sea will be main- 
tained by Americd, even though it may 
result in what the President has described 
as shooting on the sea. 

I am not of those who believe that this 
necessarily means sending an expedi- 
tionary force to the continent of Europe. 
I believe that this is a fight for the con- 
trol of the seas. I am not in favor, as I 
now see the situation, of voting for an 
expeditionary force to go to the continent 
of Europe. Ido not know whether condi- 
tions will ever arise when it would be 
advisable for America to take that posi- 
tion, but I do believe that the time has 
come when American shipping should be 
allowed to use the high seas. I believe 
there is too much at stake, not only for 
the present generation but the genera- 
tions which are to come, when we think 
of the destruction of commerce, when 
we think of the absolute loss of control of 
the seas, that America will be pinned 
down to its own continent, unable to use 
the seas by which it is surrounded, both 
to the east and to the west, unable to use 
those seas for the purpose of carrying 
either our manufactured products or our 
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agricultural products to the nations of 
the world which may need those products. 

Mr. President, it happens that at this 
time Great Britain must have our prod- 
ucts. In the first instance, as I see it, 
if this act shall not be repealed Grcat 
Britain will stand a very good chance of 
not being able to compete with the great 
armies of Continental Europe. If it is 
determined by the gods of war that Great 
Britain shall be defeated entirely, if she 
shall be overrun, then with what nation 
will we trade, to what nation can we look 
for assistance in not only getting rid of 
our products from a commercial stand- 
point, but in maintaining ourselves as 
a free nation, and in maintaining the 
position to which America has always 
adhered, that the seas are free to the flag 
of the United States? 

Mr. President, I shall vote with a good 
deal of satisfaction for the repeal of 
sections 2 and 3 of the Neutrality Act 
as well as the remainder of the resolution. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I released to the press a state- 
ment of my feelings and position with 
respect to the pending joint resolution. 
At that time I stated: 

In my opinion the security of our freedom 
can best be maintained by the repeal of sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 6 of the neutrality law. The 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
acted wisely in broadening the scope of the 
resolution approved by the House. 

In these perilous times the activity of our 
Navy cannot be confined to the wishes of a 
world dictator, and the lives of our sailors 
must be protected by the urming of our 
merchantmen. 

I shall vote for the resolution and the rec- 
ommendation of the Senate committee. 


Although reluctant to take up the time 
of the Senate, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to amplify that statement and to 
preface my remarks by briefly recalling 
that it was just a year ago next week 
that the Nation was unfortunately de- 
prived of the influence of one of Ne- 
vada's most illustrious statesmen—Key 
Pittman. It fell to the lot of the late 
Senator from Nevada to assist in form- 
ing the foreign policy of our Government. 
As an able and foresighted chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, he was 
instrumental in steering through the 
Senate legislation which kept up with the 
times and the needs of our foreign affairs. 
It was because of his recognition of the 
fact that aid to Britain in the form of 
matériel is vital to American defense that 
he was active in the battle for elimination 
of the arms embargo. At that time he 
laid the cornerstone for a policy which 
must now be furthered by passage of the 
joint resolution before the Senate today. 

In recent months our foreign policy 
has turned to even more definite terms. 
By a vote of Congress and with the ap- 
proval of a large majority of the Amer- 
ican people, we adopted and have pur- 
sued the policy of aid to Britain. 

The crux of the question before us is 
how the repeal of these sections of the 
Neutrality Act will implement this na- 
tional policy. In my opinion, this resolu- 
tion before us is simply an elimination 
of the inconsistencies of the present sit- 
uation resulting from the passage of the 
lend-lease bill and the vast appropria- 
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tions voted in order to perform under 
the lend-lease legislation. The bill be- 
fore the Senate now materially improves 
the position of our Nation and follows 
our established policy of all-out aid to 
Britain, stripped of the limitations now 
existing under the law. 

I think it not impossible for us to 
agree on this one conclusion, that is, as 
to the aims and ambitions of world dom- 
ination by the German dictator, Adolf 
Hitler, Since this is true, and we have 
adopted the policy of aid in thwarting 
this ambition by applying matériel, it 
is only reasonable that we have more or 
less chosen up sides in this conflict. I 
have never been x. follower of or a con- 
vert to the theory that any nation could 
successfully invade America, but I am 
not so sure, assuming that Hitler were 
successful in overcoming Russia and 
England, that we might not become in- 
volved in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere due to our time-honored 
principle, the Monroe Doctrine. 

Not many months ago, after visiting 
the grave of the Father of our Country, 
and driving along the banks of the Poto- 
mac on my way home, I listened to an 
address by the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, I shall remember for many years 
to come the eloquent words, “Give us 
the tools and we will finish the job.” 

Judging from the expressions of my 
colleagues, there is little doubt that many 
of us took Mr. Churchill at his word, 
notwithstanding the fact that sugges- 
tions have been made by British generals 
of an expeditionary force. We have 
every reason to believe that the master 
is greater than the servant, and that 
the Prime Minister, in his official capac- 
ity, speaks for his Government. 

As a result of this statement, and in 
view of our policy adopted, our position is 
very definite and clear-cut; that of pro- 
duction. This, therefore, precludes the 
argument that there will be another 
A. E. F. Like my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, I have an abhorrence of war. But if 
my analysis is correct as to what is in- 
volved in the amendment now before the 
Senate, we are not voting for war but for 
freedom from war. We are voting for 
freedom of shipping, so that we may fur- 
ther our policy to aid England, and thus 
keep war from our hemisphere. 

I shall vote for the joint resolution 
because I feel that the principles upon 
which the great democracy of the United 
States was founded can best be main- 
tained by the repeal of sections 2, 3, and 
6 of the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, the 
American people love peace, and they 
hete war. That was the original prem- 
ise around which the argument and de- 
bate on our foreign policy began several 
years ago. But the American people 
also love liberty and independence, and 
they are intelligent. ‘They have read 
reams of printed matter, they have lis- 
tened to radio talks, and to speeches at 
well-advertised public meetings. They 
have reached decisions. The great ma- 
jority of our people reach conclusions 
by a process of cold reasoning. Some 
there are, of course, who are bewildered 
by emotional oratorical display, be- 
mused by side issues of small impor- 
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tance, and bedeviled by appeals to fears, 
passions, hatreds, and other emotions. 
Here in the Senate we have listened to 
2 weeks’ debate upon a bill designed to 
repeal the present Neutrality Act. Argu- 
ments differ, of course, each Senator 
setting forth that which in his own hon- 
est judgment is best for the interests 
of the people of America and the future 
of these United States. As for myself, 
at this late hour in the debate I shall 
speak only for the RECORD. 
WHERE WYOMING STANDS 


In a short radio talk made by me over 
an N. B. C. hook-up October 1, which 
appears in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp of October 27, 1941, I gave my 
reasons why I believed we should arm 
our. merchant vessels and why they 
should be protected by our Navy on the 
high seas. That course I considered nec- 
essary to implement further our non- 
partisan American foreign policy. I also 
believed the great majority of the good 
people of Wyoming approved of my posi- 
tion. That belief was based upon visits 
to the State I have the honor, in part, 
to represent in the Senate. But, Mr. 
President, whatever value may be as- 
signed or denied to personal interviews 
and correspondence, or Gallup polls, 
Hon. JohN J. Mcintyre, who represents 
Wyoming in the House of Representa- 
tives, recently tock a poll in Wyoming 
which convincingly tells how our people 
divide on our American foreign policy 
and aid to Britain in her struggle to de- 
feat Hitler and all he and his allies 
stand for. Mr. McIntyre sent to Wyo- 
ming thousands of post cards on which 
were certain questions calling for yes or 
no answers. None of these cards were 
addressed to particular individuals, nor 
were they accompanied by any argument 
or statement to disclose the views of Mr. 
McIntyre. The cards were addressed 
simply as follows: “Rural, star, or post- 
office boxholder—local,” with request to 
answer the questions and return the 
cards. Postmasters placed these cards 
in the boxes of patrons of the post Office, 
rural carriers placed them in mail boxes 
along their rural routes. As a conse- 
quence, they were received without pref- 
erence by Republicans, Democrats, and 
independents; by farmers, ranchers, and 
residents of towns and cities. To date 
something over 5,000 cards have been 
returned. 

To the question, “Should the United 
States Navy engage in offensive opera- 
tions to enforce freedom of the seas?” 
83 percent of the replies say “yes” and 
17 percent say “no.” 

To the question, “Would you favor 
full military assistance to Great Britain 
before accepting her defeat?” 79 percent 
of the replies answer “yes” and 21 percent 
say “no.” 

To this question was added a second- 
ary inquiry addressed to those answer- 
ing “yes” to the main question, as fol- 
lows: “If so, please indicate whether 
because of sympathy for England, or 
for the sole object of protecting the 
United States, or both.” To this none 
answered because of sole sympathy for 
England, two-thirds of the replies an- 
swered for protection of the United 
States, and one-third replied for both 
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protection of the United States and sym- 
pathy for England. 

The remaining question reads, “Snould 
we attempt to send food for needy peo- 
ple in countries occupied by Germany?” 
To this question 15 percent answered 
“yes” and 85 percent answered “no.” 

Mr. President, the population of Wy- 
oming is not large. What we lack in 
numbers is made up in the high quality 
and intelligence of our citizens. Many 
of them are descended from ancestors 
who lived in America during colonial 
days, more of them are second and third 
generations of ancestors who came from 
Ireland, Scotland, England, Germany, 
and other nations of northern Europe, 
and a substantial number are more re- 
cent arrivals or descendants from par- 
ents coming from southern Europe, all 
are true sons and daughters of America. 
In my humble opinion the people of 
Wyoming constitute a true cross-section 
of American citizenship at its best. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, in my recent radio ad- 
dress I canvassed the often-repeated 
charge that the President of the United 
States had violated certain planks in the 
national platform upon which he was re- 
elected in 1940, and that there was in- 
consistency and contradictions in some 
of his public utterances on our foretgn 
policy. I shall not repeat here what I 
said before. To my mind the truth or 
falsity of these charges are of little im- 
portance in view of the changing world 
conditions, and the rising or falling hopes 
that democracy can and will survive on 
this earth. 

If, in the light of further knowledge, 
and new perils to the United States, the 
President has seen fit to take advanced 
ground, I honor him for his courage to 
speak and act accordingly. When a 
man changes his mind, it is affirmative 
proof he has a mind capable of change 
with changing circumstances. When a 
man never changes his mind, regardless 
of new conditions, we are left to specu- 
late whether he has a mind ossified, or 
none at all. 

Neither do I stop to comment upon 
oblique or direct suggestions sometimes 
made that the President of the United 
States—any President—acts upon mo- 
tives other than those he believes to be 
for the sole best interest of the United 
States, her institutions, and her people. 

Mr. President, I, too, hate war. I, 
too, have witnessed its horrors, its trag- 
edies, its destruction of life and material 
wealth, and its dismal and burdensome 
after effects. I have a son in the Army, 
other sons and grandnephews subject 
to the Selective Service Act. There are 
many sons of Wyoming mothers and 
fathers now in the armed forces of the 
United States, and yet many others sub- 
ject to call. I am a man blessed with 
many friends. Among that circle of 
friends, a circle I ever seek to widen, 
there are those who will disagree with 
me when I cast my vote to repeal the 
Neutrality Act. I shall greatly regret 
that disagreement. 

NEUTRALITY LAW NOW AIDS HITLER 


The neutrality law was enacted in the 
hope that thereby we might remain neu- 
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tral, and that democracy could never- 
theless defeat totalitarianism. It was en- 
acted without knowledge or forecast of 
our present dangers. Hitler destroyed 
that hope, by the increasing ruthlessness 
of his now apparent determination to 
dominate the world, and wipe all democ- 
racies from the face of the earth. At 
present he seeks to force Japan into a war 
with this country, and is content to try 
for mastery of the high seas, to patrol 
our coasts with his submarines, his planes, 
and his surface raiders, to sink our ships 
without warning and send our sailors to 
watery graves. All this Hitler does in his 
desperate resolve to win the battle of the 
Atlantic and defeat England. 

If Britain shall be defeated we will 
soon stand as sole survivors of the de- 
mocracies whose people a few years ago 
were giving light and hope to the sons 
and daughters of men struggling to abol- 
ish human and economic slavery, pov- 
erty, injustice, and oppression. Democ- 
racies that sought to secure to every soul 
freedom of individual choice, freedom of 
speech, freedom to publish one’s thoughts, 
and freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 

WILL THE LEOPARD CHANGE HIS SPOTS? 


Mr. President, if Hitler defeats Britain 
and those who fight by her side. will he 
not then seek control of South and Cen- 
tral American nations, their industry, 
their agricultural, mineral, and forest 
wealth? Will he not then demand pos- 
session of English lands «nd islands in 
the Western Hemisphere? Will he not 
then pursue his inflexible purpose to 
bring “every German soul,” to use his 
own language, under the beneficent pro- 
tection of the Reich? Will he not then 
demand from us huge tribttes to com- 
pensate him for damag done Germany 
by us shrough destruction of his murder 
boats and planes, and fcr damage re- 
sulting from material aid we rendered 
his adversaries through the Lend-Lease 
Act? Will he not continue to carry on 
by intrigues, by bribery. by deceit, and 
other “fifth column” methods to weaken 
our own democracy and replace it with a 
bastardized system leading fo nazi-ism; 
and if the process is too slow, seek tu de- 
stroy our form of governiaent by force 
of arms? Will he not close the seas to us 
to the end we may not import those es- 
sentials we cannot produce but which are 
vital to our national defense? Flushed 
with victory, possessed with the mightiest 
army, navy. and air force in the history 
of the world, will Hitler suddenly aban- 
don that world-domination program he 
has written in blood, rapine, and hor- 
rors? Will he forget the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles? There may be some whe think 
he will. They are few in number. As 
well expect the leopard to change his 
spots, the cougar to cease from killing 
merely to smell hot blood, or the voracious 
wolverine to suddenly change into a 
hunting dog trained to point game but 
not to kill. 

IF WE ABANDON THE SEAS TO HITLER—WHAT 
THEN? 

Mr. President, I am convinced that if 
we keep open the seas and continue- to 
supply those who are fighting him. Hitler 
will be defeated over there and never 
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come ‘over here. I am convinced that if 
Britain fails he will be here sooner or 
later—too soon. And if he defeats Brit- 
ain we will face rejection or acceptance 
of the demands I have just recited. We 
may stave him off for a time by repudi- 
ating the Monroe Doctrine, by consent- 
ing to his acquisition of English posses- 
sions and our own strategic bases off our 
Atlantic coast line, by demilitarizing the 
Panama Canal and our other Atlantic 
and Pacific outposts, by submitting to his 
overlordship of the seas, and by sitting 
within the confines of continental United 
States— 
Cabined, cribbed, confined, bound m 


because of our criminal negligence and 
delay. Thus enclosed we can only hope 
to retain a shadowy United States of 
America, the while struggling to keep 
alive a few coals in the cold ashes of 
democracy. 

WE CANNOT RISK THE FUTURE 


Mr. President, unless we basely sur- 
render that which our forefathers be- 
queathed to us after heroic sacrifices of 
blood and treasure, Hitler, or his military 
successors, and his totalitarian ideology 
will knock at our doors from without and 
stab at us from within. When we then 
fight, as fight we will, to retain our 
liberties, our democracy, and our way of 
life, we will be in a war of greater magni- 
tude, destruction, and horror than that 
now desolating Europe. That war, if it 
ever comes, by comparison will make our 
own program of help to Britain look like 
a tumult in some public hall while speak- 
ers are arguing the merits or demerits of 
our foreign policy. 

Yet a little sleep. a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep— 

So shall thy poverty come as one that 
traveleth, and thy want as an armed man. 


Mr. President, if we permit Britain to 
lose the battle of the /tlantic, then 
totalitarianism will come as one that 
traveleth, and our own destruction as 
an armed man whose name is Hitler. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I regard 
this as a very solemn occasion. The fu- 
ture of our country is involved, and cer- 
tainly the lives of millions of the young 
men of the land are involved in the deci- 
sion which we are about to make. 

The distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky |Mr. BARKLEY], 
based his final conclusion upon the wel- 
fare of his four grandchildren. I am 
willing to stake my own judgment and 
my vote on the welfare of my four grand- 
children in this country, and I shall cast 
a vote on the pending question which I 
think will be for their benefit. 

Like the Senator from Kentucky, my 
books can be closed tonight, and if they 
were closed, the auditor of my books 
would have to say that I had had all 
that was coming to me, and even more. 
My problem here, so far as I have one, 
is to try to play the part of a good citi- 
zen, so that those who come after me, 
both those for whcm I am responsible 
and the others, may have a fair deal in 
this world. 

The title of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
was “to preserve the neutrality and the 
peace of the United States and to secure 
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the safety of its citizens and their in- 
terests.” 
The preamble began: 


Whereas the United States, desiring to 
preserve its neutrality in wars between for- 
eign states and desiring also to avoid in- 
volvement therein, voluntarily imposes upon 
its nationals by domestic legislation the re- 
strictions set out in this joint resolution. 


We are seeking tò amend legislation 
passed in the interest of peace, in the 
interest of neutrality. 

I voted for the Neutrality Act. I was 
deeply in favor of the repeal of the arms 
embargo. I did not approve those pro- 
visions of the act which restricted the 
rights of American citizens on the seas. 
I voted for them reluctantly, because 
they were tied to the repeal of the arms 
embargo. I was not impressed with the 
arguments made in favor of the limita- 
tions upon our ships and upon our citi- 
zens made on the floor at that time by 
those who are now advocating the repeal 
of those provisions. I was not impressed 
with the arguments made under the 
leadership of the great Senator from 
Idaho, the lamented Borah, who opposed 
the whole act. I was then in favor of 
the preservation of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. If the freedom of the seas 
were involved, I should vote to retain 
the freedom of the seas. 

Mr. President, there has been a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the meaning of 
the freedom of the seas. The freedom of 
the seas belongs to neutrals. The doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas is limited in 
its application to neutrals. The United 
States went to war—why? Because its 
rights as a neuiral to freedcm of the seas 
had been denied. The United States to- 
day is not a neutral. Why? We al 
know the answer: it has been stated over 
and over. We transferred 50 destroyers 
to England which was an unneutral act 
We passed the lease and lend bill, an act 
specifically designed to aid certain bel- 
ligerents. Weoccupied Iceland Weare 
now repairing British warships at our ex- 
pense. We have seen the joint statement 
of the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain as 
to the policies they propose to pursue. 
We have seen the repeated declarations of 
the President, with which I am not dis- 
agreeing, that Hitler and Hitlerism must 
be destroyed and removed from the earth 
Then an order has been issued by the 
Executive to the Navy of the United 
States to shoot on sight. 

As was pointed out by the very able 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrvnes], 
such an order is without warrant in the 
Constitution of the United States, and I 
do not believe the Fresident, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
had the power to issue the order, but fol- 
lowing the order there has been shooting 
by our vessels on the high seas. 

Then we are convoying the merchant 
ships of a foreign government. All these 
circumstances indicate that we are not 
neutral. 

It has been said on the floor that neu- 
trality is practically a foolish dream. 
When we abandon neutrality, however, 
we abandon the right to claim the free- 
dom of the seas. 
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So the situation today must be con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that the 
United States is no longer a neutral, as 
it was in 1939, and that we are a partial 
participant in the war. I do not know 

_ what term should be applied. It is clear 
we are not a neutral; we are trying to 
think we are not at war; but we are 
affording active aid to one of the bellig- 
erents. So we cannot claim the rights 
of a neutral. 

In 1939 all talked peace. We heard 
not a word other than peace. The ques- 
tion before the Senate in 1939 was 
whether this policy or that policy would 
best promote peace. We find speaker 
after speaker on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today in substance advocating war— 
not quite so directly; not, perhaps, in 
those words, but we are told that we 
should not tolerate the things that have 
happened to us, that we should avenge 
them, which means fighting. When we 
take that position we cannot exercise 
the rights of a qualified belligerent in- 
‘volved in a sort of a quasi-war, and at 
the same time claim the rights of 
neutrals. 

Mr. President, I will go as far as any 
other Senator to defend the rights of 
the United States. The rights of the 
United States! That is not the problem 
here. The problem is as to the policy 
which the United States shall adopt in 
reference to its ships upon the ocean; 
whether we shall continue the restric- 
tions contained in the Neutrality Act, or 
whether we shall repeal those restric- 
tions. , 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TUNNELL], like some others, 
has said that we cannot allow Hitler to 
tell our shipping where it may go. Cer- 
tainly we cannot. Nor is there anything 
in the Neutrality Act which authorizes 
such a course. Under the Neutrality Act 
which we are considering, one man, and 
only one man, determines the boundaries 
beyond which our ships may not go, and 
that man is the President of the United 
States. 

The only limitation upon our ships is 
that they shall not go into zones from 
which they are excluded by the orders of 
the President of the United States. 
Every ship of the United States, warship 
or mercantile ship, has the right to dis- 
regard the zones Mr. Hitler has pre- 
scribed. The question is whether we will 
take from the President the right we gave 
him to proclaim war zones and danger 
zones. In no way, if we retain the re- 
strictions, do we recognize the outra- 
geous insolence of Hitler in seeking to set 
aside great areas of the ocean. We 
merely are saying that in the interest of 
the avoidance of incidents which might 
lead to war we think it unwise for Ameri- 
can shipping to go within the areas which 
the President of the United States 
defines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Colorado on the joint 
resolution has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
take an additional 10 minutes on the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, if we repeal these pro- 
visions of the Neutrality Act, it means 
that ships will be sunk, that lives will be 
lost which would not be lost if we main- 
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tained the law as it stands. There can 
be no question about that. I think every- 
one concedes that if we send our ships 
into war zones some of them will be sunk 
and lives will be lost. We do not inten- 
tionally want to bring about such a con- 
dition, of course, but if we repeal the law, 
everyone who votes for the repeal will 
have a certain responsibility for what 
happens. 

It is not merely a question of the 
lives which will be lost upon the ships 
which may go into the war zones; but, 
knowing the American people, we know 
what their feelings will be. It has been 
pointed out that the Spanish-American 
War arose from the sinking of one vessel. 
The American people outraged by the 
sinkings which will occur, will then de- 
mand of the Congress, perhaps, a decla- 
ration of war and a full entry into the 
war. We have lost 100 men through the 
sinking of ships. It is now proposed, as a 
means of avenging the loss of 100 men, 
that we take a course which may mean 
the loss of 1,000,000 men. 

As was said by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], war 
means death and destruction. That is 
what it means, and that is all it means. 
We are urged to pursue a course which 
may lead us, and probably will lead us, 
along the line of death and destruction— 
death for our young men and destruc- 
tion, perhaps, for our very form of gov- 
ernment. 

The line is drawn easily by some. I 
question the good intent of no man. Ido 
question the judgment of some. I am 
speaking my own opinion, the result 
of much study and much thought. I am 
obliged in many ways to my neighbors, 
to my friends, to my family, and by the 
oath which I took on yonder stand. As 
I view the matter, if I should vote for the 
pending joint resolution I would be false 
to each of those obligations. That is 
merely my judgment. I do not say that 
the statement applies to any other 
Senator; but I could not vote without 
making my position plain. 

The other day the question as to 
whether we have legal justification for 
war was discussed as though war were 
a sort of jackpot which one had to have 
opening cards to enter. If we want to 
get into the war, we do not need any 
further excuse. If we do not want to 
get in the war, my suggestion is that we 
pursue a course which is more likely to 
keep us out of war. As I have said, it is 
one thing to wage war to defend or en- 
force our rights. I do not know of any 
cost that we should shrink from incur- 
ring in order to defend our rights. It 
is another thing to decide that we are 
going into the war, not to defend a right 
but to accomplish something for some- 
body else. 

The question is, What is the wise thing 
to do? Perhaps we should not say that 
a nation may be too proud to fight, but 
in some conditions it ought to be too 
wise to fight. I am merely interested in 
wisdom and in sanity. I am interested 
in opposing a program which, in my 
judgment, would result in the sacrifice of 
millions of American boys. The Senate 
and the House have been sending Ameri- 
can boys into camp. We are about, I 
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fear, to send them into war. Do we ask 
them? No. I think the case should be 
clear, I think the burden is upon those 
who send the boys into the war to be 
sure that they are right. 

Mr. President, my question is, Is it 
necessary for us to make war? The ques- 
tion is not, Can we find justification? I 
think we should seek justification to stay 
out. The United States is strong enough 
to choose its own course. We are not to 
be driven. We do not need to make war 
to demonstrate either our strength or 
our courage. We do not have to respond 
to every insult and every injury by ac- 
cepting still greater injury in an effort 
to avenge the insult. I do not want to see 
our people rush into war in anger for the 
purpose of retribution or revenge. 

I differ somewhat with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrincs] as to our 
need for greater defense. My own judg- 
ment is that at this hour there is not a 
nation upon the earth that could success- 
fully attack the United States or would 
dare to do so. I think no one will dispute 
that statement. At this hour Germany 
is ringed about with enemies. Japan is 
occupied in China, and Italy is helpless, 
No one contends that those nations could 
attack us now, but it is said that some 
other day they may. I say that when 
that other day comes the efforts and the 
expenditures which are now being made 
to provide America with means of de- 
fense will have progressed so far that 
America will be invincible to any attack 
from any possible combination of nations. 

We are expending $54,000,000,000 for 
defense materials—a colossal program. 
With the defense materials which are 
being provided, with our Army, with our 
Navy, with our natural resources, and 
with our manpower, no nation on earth 
would dare attack the United States. In 
that respect I differ with some of my 
friends. I am inclined to think that we 
must go back to the days of witchcraft 
to find a parallel to present-day condi- 
tions. Then the people saw the devil 
under every bed. If the hub of a wagon 
hit a fence post it was the devil who 
moved the fence post over. That is the 
situation as I see it today. 

In my judgment, the human mind has 
an infinite capacity to believe things that 
are not so. I for one am prepared to take 
the risks involved. I do not share the 
apprehension of some as to Hitler’s in- 
tention toward America. I agree with 
them in everything they say as to the 
monster’s atrocities in Europe; but he 
dare not and cannot reach this country. 
There are not enough ships in the ocean, 
even with the British Navy and the 
French Navy, to bring an army here and 
successfully invade America. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Colorado has expired. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I desire to withdraw the amend- 
ment which I have heretofore offered to 
the committee amendment, my amend- 
ment being to strike out lines 1, 2, and 3 
appearing on page 2 of the committee’s 
amendment. However, I give notice that 
after the disposition of the amendment 
which I understand will be offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma | Mr. THomas], I 
intend to reoſfer my amendment, 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, when I first 
spoke on this resolution I tried to make it 
clear that, in my opinion, the passage of 
the joint resolution would mean war. 
One reason why I believe that is that the 
President has shown that his policy is a 
war policy and that the powers proposed 
to be given to him under the terms of the 
joint resolution would be used to carry 
out that policy. I believe that that is 
shown even more clearly by the speech 
which the President made’ yesterday to 
the International Labor Organization. 
He said: 

The American people have made an un- 
limited commitment that there shall be a 
free world. And against that commitment 
no individual and no group shall prevail. 


He said practically the same thing in 
his Navy Day speech. He said: 

The shooting has started. Very simply and 
very bluntly. we are pledged to pull our own 
oar in the destruction of Hitler. 


Mr. Churchill said the same thing of 
the Atlantic charter—that the President 
had pledged the United States to disarm 
Germany, Italy, and Japan; and had 
pledged the United States to the de- 
struction of Hitler. 

That pledge cannot be interpreted ex- 
cept as a pledge to use the men of the 
United States, if necessary, as well as the 
money and ships of the United States. 

A commitment which is unlimited, as 
the President said yesterday, must neces- 
sarily include the sending of an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force as much as the 
sending of ships. The commitment ap- 
parently now no longer relates only to 
Great Britain, but is a commitment that 
the entire world shall be free, and that 
we, therefore, must send our troops to 
every continent on earth. There is no 
other reasonable interpretation of the 
policy which the President has laid 
down and if we confide to such a man 
the powers proposed by the pending 
measure I think we can only expect that 
they will be used to produce the war 
which I believe they would produce no 
matter who might be administering the 
policy. 

What right has the President to say 
that the American people have made an 
unlimited commitment that we shall 
guarantee a free world, by force, if 
necessary? When did they make that 
commitment? Only Congress, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, can make a 
pledge requiring the United States to go 
to war; and Congress has made no such 
pledge, unlimited or limited. 

It is said that the lease-lend policy is 
a policy of defense of the United States 
solely by giving material aid in this 
country to those who come and take 
away the materials we are glad to fur- 
nish. Even that pledge is not unlimited. 
It is confined to such sums and quanti- 
ties as Congress may see fit to appro- 
priate. So I say again that a vote for the 
joint resolution, the President having 
clearly declared his own individual 
policy, will be one which I believe will be 
bound to be a vote for war. 

Apparently in the same speech the 
President has not only pledged a free 
world but a prosperous one. He quotes 
again the fourth provision of the so- 
called Atlantic charter: 
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All states, great and small, victor and 
vanquished, must have access on equal terms 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 


If that means anything it must mean 
that we will take down our tariffs and 
will give every one free access on equal 
terms to the rich domestic trade of the 
United States, as well as our foreign 
trade. I think it should be stated here 
and now that the President has no right 
to give any such pledge, and that Con- 
gress and the people are not making any 
such pledge today. 

There is another proposal in this 
speech which seems to envision a com- 
pletely fantastic foreign policy after the 
war toward which all this war policy is 
tending. The President says, after 


- speaking of the necessity of helping all 


other nations: 

There are so many millions of people in this 
world who have never been adequately fed 
and clothed and housed. By undertaking to 
provide a decent standard of living for these 
millions— 


They number billions, as a matter of 
fact— 


the free peoples of the world can furnish 
employment to every man and every woman 
who seeks a joh. 


We are going to put all our men to 
work by having them work on articles we 
are going to give away to all the nations 
of the world. 

Apparently we are to continue for all 
time a kind of international W. P. A. 
Although we have not by any means 
solved our own problems at home, in the 
most prosperous country in the world, 
in spite of piling up a debt of $20,000,- 
000,000 in 8 years, we are now to step 
out and feed, clothe, and house untold 
millions in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
suggestion is that this will create a great 
prosperity in this country, and will give 
everyone here a job. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, it will tremen ously re- 
duce the standard of living in the United 
States if every year we must give billions 
away all over the world. Our own 
W. P. A. at one time cost nearly $3.000,- 
000,000 a year. What untold billions will 
an international W. P. A. cost? Instead 
of a 15-percent pay-roll tax, we shall 
have a 50-percent pay-roll tax if we are 
to carry out any such policy. 

I do not wish to discuss at this time 
the whole implications of this extraor- 
dinary policy; but I think it is fair to 
say that Congress, in passing this joint 
resolution, is being led down the road to 
that policy. Unless we exercise our own 
judgment on measures such as the one 
before us, and on measures which per- 
haps will follow it, war will be only a 
prelude to bankruptcy and the end of the 
great democratic experiment in America. 

How can the President ask for national 
unity when he insists on a new foreign 
policy which no thinking man can even 
defend? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of the Senate for only a 
brief time. I feel impelled to say a few 
words, since this is the first important 
measure I have had the honor of aiding 
in conducting through the Senate since 
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T have been chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

I wish to congratulate the Senate on 
the high plane upon which the debate has 
been conducted. I desire to thank Sen- 
ators for their kindness, consideration, 
and cooperation in expediting ‘action 
upon the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer for the 
ReEcorp some matters which I shall not 
read at length, unless insistence is made 
upon metodoso. First I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
RecorD communications from the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, in up- 
port of the amendment of the Neutrality 
Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT URGING REPEAL OF THE NEUTRALITY 
ACT 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1941. 
To Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 

The National League of Women Voters 
urges forthright repeal of the so-called Neu- 
trality Act, with the one exception of section 
12, establishing the National Munitions Con- 
trol Board. 

Public opinion has at last recognized the 
futility of attempting to legislate peace and 
the danger of tying the hands of government 
in advance of circumstances so that it is 
unable to exercise its constitutional func- 
tions as circumstances demand. 

The League of Women Voters never ap- 
proved the policy of the Neutrality Act We 
have advocated a foreign policy for the 
United States that would discriminate among 
belligerents, penalize aggressor nations, give 
assistance to the victims of aggression. Dur- 
ing 17 years league members have affirmed 
and reaffirmed their conviction that the 
United States canrot be secure in a world 
subject to periodic outbursts of armed con- 
flicts. During the past 5 years each conven- 
tion has specifically reaffirmed and restated 
its support of discrimination against aggres- 
sor nations. 

The Neutrality Act should now be repealed 
to free the hands of the Congress and the 
Executive, restore to them their constitu- 
tional responsibilities, remove the inhibition 
of legislative restrictions, so that policies 
may be developed that will best protect the 
United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARGUERITE M. WELLS, 
President. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp communications from the 
Houston, Tex., League of Women Voters, 
the Milwaukee, Wis., League of Women 
Voters, and the Seattle, Wash., League of 
Women Voters, to the same effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


Houston, TEx., November 1, 1941, 
The Honorable Tom CONNALLY, 
Senator from Teras: 
Houston League of Women Voters urges 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
Mrs. HARMON ULLRICH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY LEAGUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., November 4, 1941, 
The Honorable THOMAS. CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: The board of di- 
rectors of the Milwaukee County League of 
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Women Voters wishes you to know of their 
approval of the repeal of the neutrality law. 
Letters have also been written to Senators 
La FOLLETTE and WILEY, of Wisconsin, detail- 
ing their stand, The Milwaukee County 
League of Women Voters has opposed the 
neutrality legislet.on ever since its enact- 
ment. ‘The league’s stand is based on belief 
in a foreign policy that aids the victims of 
aggression and discriminates against the ag- 
gressor. The Neutrality Act has endeavored 
to provide identical treatment of all belliger- 
ents. The league therefore would like to see 
the act repealed, excepting only that section 
dealing with the National Munitions Control 
Board. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. DoucLass VAN DYKE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs, ARTHUR R. WOOLFOLK, 
President. 


SEATTLE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Seattle, Wash., October 28, 1941. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: We, the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Policy Study Group of 
the Seattle League of Women Voters, 
thoroughly urge the forthright repeal of 
the Neutrality Act with the exception of 
section 12 establishing the National Muni- 
tions Control Board. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mrs. W. Steel Holt, 5270 Seventeenth 
NE.; Mrs. Frank Beach West, 1236 
East Ninety-fifth: Mrs, Ray Heff- 
ner, 4005 Fifteenth Avenue NE.; 
Mrs. Charles M. Gates, Box 194, 
Mercer Island; Mary Oakley, 5261 
Sixteenth Avenue NE.; Pearl E. 
Pontius, 2424 Forty-first North; 
Mrs. Solomon Katz, 5240 Twenty- 
first Avenue NE.; Mrs. E. Gibbons 
Meyer, 1927 Fifteenth. Avenue 
North; Vera G. Davidson, 4117 
Forty-third NE. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I now ask leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a copy of 
the resolution of the American Legion, 
in national convention at Milwaukee, 
Wis., in which the Legion advocates 
complete repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Whereas, we believe in our constitutional 
form of government and are determined that 
it shall be maintained as a beacon light of 
freedom for all nations and peoples—espe- 
cially those attacked by the forces of nazi-ism 
which we condemn as opposed to the rights 
of free men everywhere; 

Whereas, the freedom of the seas has been 
the traditional policy of the United States 
since its foundation and has been so enun- 
ciated by our President; and we are opposed 
to any surrender of this policy or any ap- 
peasement toward the aggressor nations, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan—toward whom we 
demand a policy of stern and exact justice: 
Now, therefore be it; 

Resolved by The American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled, That (a) we 
approve and endorse the foreign policy of the 
President and the Congress; and (b) we urge 
the immediate repeal of the so-called neu- 
trality act; (c) we urge all Americans to join 
us in a united wholehearted, and unswerv- 
ing support of our Government's foreign 
policy: To the end that the American way 
of life may survive in a world of free men. 

The above report was adopted. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in the 
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Record a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, whose member- 
ship comprises 52,000 dues-paying Amer- 
ican seamen, advocating that seamen be 
1 by permitting the arming of 
ships. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Whereas the only function of the Neutral- 
ity Act at the present time is to limit and 
handicap the United States in fulfilling Its 
declared policy of aiding Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and all other countries fight- 
ing Hitler and Hitlerism; and 

Whereas Nazi attacks upon unprotected 
American shipping and American seamen are 
becoming intolerable: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Maritime 
Union urge the immediate adoption of Sena- 
tor McKELLAR’s resolution calling for the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, and that the Na- 
tional Maritime Union support and advocate 
the declared intention of the President of 
the United States to arm and protect Amer- 
ican ships and American seamen carrying 
vitally needed supplies to the heroic peoples 
of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROLAND PERRY, 
Chairman, 
New York Membership Meeting. 
E. SEYMOUR, 
Recording Secretary, 
New York Membership Meeting. 


The above is the copy of a resolution unan- 
imously adopted in 33 branch offices and at 
the headquarters of the National Maritime 
Union, whose membership comprises 52,000 
dues-paying American seamen. It is proof 
and expression that the majority of American 
seamen who man the American ships are in 
unanimous accord in demanding that the 
disgraceful Neutrality Act be wiped from the 
books and that American ships ply the seven 
seas with the blessings of the American Gov- 
ernment and the protection of the flag it 
flies. 

“Don’t sell America short.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. I also ask unani- 
mous censent hat a communication 
from the National Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates, and Pilots of America, West 
Coast Local 90, representing the licensed 
personnel of deck officers, and support- 
ing the joint resolution, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The National Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots of America, West Coast Local 
No. 90, representing the licensed personnel of 
deck officers, actively supports the appeal of 
the President of the United States that mer- 
chant vessels now be armed. 

We speak as men who must take these ships 
to sea. We wish to make sure that the cargo 
will actually be delivered. The tactics of the 
Axis Powers demand that our merchant ships 
be given protection. 

We therefore present to the Senate, through 
you, our earnest appeal that the Senate enact 
the necessary legislation making possible the 
immediate arming ^f merchant vessels, and 
the granting to them of such other protection 
as will assure their safety. 

Respectfully, 
O. F. M., 
President, West Coast Local No. 90, 
National Organtzation of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Likewise, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Recor a communication received by me 
from the members of the National Mari- 
time Union, aboard the steamer Pan 
Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon, THOMAS CONNALLY, Chairman, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Str: Please find enclosed herewith a 
resolution which was adopted unanimously 
at our joint meeting of the National Mari- 
time Union held aboard the steamship Pan 
Florida September 28, 1941. 

It truly represents our feelings and likewise 
our sincerity in backing your administration 
and your foreign policy of shoot on sight the 
Nazi rattlesnakes of the high seas. 

We are wholeheartedly yours in your every 
effort. 

R. H. RUSHTON, Ship's Delegate. 
Parm Mus, Chairman. 
R. H. RUSHTON, Recording Secretary. 


Whereas we. tre American seamen, realize 
that there can be no peace in the world so 
long as the Nazi nenace exists; and 

Whereas we also realize that at this time 
the first line cf d fense of all the world’s de- 
mocracies now lies on the eastern front, where 
the ` eroic “.ed” army ind the Soviet people 
in their entirety are now engaged in a death 
strug `- with the Nazi cannibals for the de- 
fense of country and the rest of the sup- 
pressed people of continental ; and 

Whereas we also realize that should the 
Nazi rattlesnake. succeed in conquering 
Europe, that we Americans will be next on 
their program of conquest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the crew of the steam- 
ship Pan Florida, members of the National 
Maritime Union, at a regular joint meeting 
held at sea Sunday, September 28, 1941, go 
on record :s calling upon Congress and the 
President of the United States of America, 
F. D. Roosevelt, for an immediate declaration 
of war against Nazi Germany and its Fascist 
allies; and be it further 

Resolved, That we break off diplomatic re- 
lations with all the Nazi-dominated govern- 
ments, such as Vichy, France, and Manner- 
heim, Finland, whose countries are now ruled 
by vicious treitors vho have traded their 
honor and country for personal profit, and 
whose agents in this country are now engaged 
in espionage and the spreading of foul Nazi 
propaganda; therefore be it finally 

Resolved, That a western front be created 
immediately by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the remaining democracies of the 
world for the purpose of dealing a death blow 
to the Nazi barbarians, and likewise wipe 
them off the surface of the earth, so that free 
people may live again in peace. 

PHILIP MILLER, 
Chairman. 

R. H. RUSHTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Likewise, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a telegram received by me 
from the Veterans Wireless Operators 
Association, supporting passage of the 
joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 17, 1941. 
Senator CONNALLY, 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

The Veterans Wireless Operators Associa- 
tion in assembly tonight in Los Angeles, has 
unanimously instructed me to urge the earli- 
est possible arming of our American mer- 
chant vessels in order that we who follow the 
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sea may be provided with the means of pro- 
tecting ourselves in the course of our duties. 
: LEE DE FOREST, 
Honorary National President, 
Veterans Wireless Operators Association. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Likewise, I ask that 
there be printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram received by me from the Interna- 
tional Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America, and sundry 
other telegrams and communications. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 4, 1941. 
Senator CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate Building: 

The executive board and officers of the In- 
ternational Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America, now in session, 
pledge full support in fight to protect inter- 
est of American people and help forces bat- 
tling against Nazi conquest and destruction. 
As trade unionists we are especially aware 
labor vital stake in outcome of war and 
are wholeheartedly behind proposed legisla- 
tion to replace so-called Neutrality Act with 
law based on President Roosevelt’s Navy Day 
declaration to effect that “our American mer- 
chant ships must be armed to defend them- 
selves against the rattlesnakes of the sea, 
must be free to carry our American goods 
into harbors of friends, and must be pro- 
tected by our American Navy.” 

N. D. SMITH, 

Secretary, International Molders and 

Foundry Workers Union of North America, 


AtBany, N. Y., October 31, 1941. 
Senator CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building: 
The labo: group I represent pledge our 
loyalty to democracy and full support in 
fight to protect interest of American people 
against Nazi conquest. We are well aware 
of our stake in the outcome of this war and 
are wholeheartedly behind legislation based 
on President Roosevelt’s Navy Day declara- 
tion. 
FRANK S. COLUMBUS, 
- Chairman, New York State Legislative 
Board, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


Rocuester, N. Y., November 6, 1941. 
Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations 

Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Council of Rochester and vicinity, represent- 
ing 30,000 organized workers, loyal to cause 
of democracy and national defense. Pledge 
full support in fight to protect interests of 
American people and help forces battling 
against Nazi conquest and destruction. As 
trade unionists we are especially aware of 
labor’s vital stake in outcome of war and 
are wholeheartedly behind proposed legisla- 
tion to replace so-called Neutrality Act with 
law based on President Roosevelt's Navy Day 
declaration to effect that “Our American 
merchant ships must be armed to defend 
themselves against the rattlesnakes of the 
sea. Must be free to carry our American 
goods into the harbors of our friends and 
must be protected by our American Navy.” 

J. H. COOPER, 
President. 


Rocuester, N. Y., November 6, 1941. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
The Rochester Joint Board, A. C. W. A., 
and its affiliated locals, representing 15,000 
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workers, loyal to cause democracy and na- 
tional defense, pledge full support in fight 
to protect interests of American people ond 
help forces battling against Nazi conquest 
and destruction. As trade-unionists, we are 
especially aware labor's vital stake in out- 
come of war, and are wholeheartedly behind 
proposed legislation to replace so-called 
Neutrality Act with law based on President 
Roosevelt’s Navy Day declaration to effect 
that “Our American merchant ships must 
be armed to defend themselves against the 
rattlesnakes of the sea. Must be free to 
carry our American goods into the harbors 
of our friends, and must be protected by 
our American Navy.” 
A. CHATMAN, 
Manager, Rochester Joint Board. 


HARTFORD CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Hartford, Conn., October 18, 1941. 
Hon. Francis MALONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: At the ineeting of the 
Hartford Central Labor Union on October 15, 
1941, the following resolution was adopted 
and copies ordered sent to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress: 

“Whereas the Hartford Trades-Union Divi- 
sion of the Committee to Defend America is 
on record as being in full support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's program of all-out aid to 
all nations fighting Hitler and his Axis part- 
ners; and 

“Whereas the Roosevelt administration is 
taking all possible steps to send war material 
to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China 
as soon as possible: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Hartford Trades-Union 
Division of the Committee to Defend America 
go on record as being in favor of the follow- 
ing two proposals now being made to Con- 
gress by the Roosevelt administration: 

“1. Any revision of the Neutrality Act or 
repeal if necessary to insure the safe delivery 
of war material to Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and China. 

“2. Inclusion of the Soviet Union in the 
new lend-lease bill along with Great Britain 
so.that the United States may give the maxi- 
mum contribution of war material to these 
allies fighting against Hitler in this crucial 
phase of the war.” 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK Morris, 
Acting Secretary. 


CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 27, 1941. 
The Honorable THOMAS CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The enclosed resolution was 
adopted by unanimous vote of the delegates 
to the Uleveland Industrial Union Council at 
its meeting of October 22. 

It is our firm conviction that the recom- 
mendations made therein represent not only 
the opinion of the delegates to the council 
and the thousands of workers they represent, 
but that they are the convictions of the 
overwhelming majority of the working people 
of Cleveland who want action now in defense 
of democracy. 

Very truly yours, 
CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL 
_ _ UNION Counctt, 
By A. E. Stevenson, Secretary. 


REPEAL OF NEUTRALITY LAW AND DEFENSE OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Whereas Hitler has seen fit to begin a 
shooting war against the United States of 
America by torpedoing unarmed American 
merchant vessels in zones which have been 
established as neutral zones by the warring 
nations; and 

Whereas it is now an established fact that 
Germany has pushed us into the war regard- 
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less of the wishful thinking of some people; 
and 

Whereas the best interests of our Nation 
and people lie in defending ourselves and our 
lands against such piratical attacks as Hitler 
has launched against us; and 

Whereas the most effective way to defend 
ourselves is to shoot first at the ones attack- 
ing us; and 

Whereas the policy of our Nation of aid to 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China 
is hampered because of the so-called neu- 
trality law: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Cleveland Industrial 
Union Council goes on record calling for: 

1. Immediate repeal of the so-called neu- 
trality law. 

2. Guaranteeing aid to Grea’ Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and China by convoying sup- 
plies to ports of those nations. 

8. Endorsement of the recent conference of 
500,000 British trade-unionists calling for the 
immediate opening of a western front against 
Hitler. 

(Adopted by Cleveland Industrial Union 
Council October 22, 1941.) 


New York, N. Y., November 15, 1941. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY; 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We thank you most sincerely for the splen- 
did efforts you are making to protect the 
interest of us all and to render futile those 
who seem to be sympathizing with the 
Nazis. 
FRANK GILLMORE, 
President, Associated Actors 
and Artists of America. 


NEWARK, N. J., October 25, 1941. 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Executive board, Hosiery Workers, No. 49, 
urge support of President's desires on Neu- 
trality Act. 
Ep BEHNKR, President. 


I was instructed by the National Board of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists at their 
meeting on September 19, 1941, to send you 
a copy of a resolution which was passed by 
the Council of Actors’ Equity Association at 
its meeting on September 16, and which has 
been approved and passed by the National 
Board of the American Guild of Variety 
Artists. 

“Whereas the Senate subcommittee has 
been instigated by Senators Burton K. 
WHEELER, D. WORTH CLARK, and GERALD P. 
Nye. to effect an inquiry into the operations 
of the motion-picture industry; and 

“Whereas it is clear that the purpose of the 
inquiry is to block the production of anti- 
Nazi motion pictures, and to effect a censor- 
ship on the free expression of American cul- 
ture to which the Actors’ Equity Association 
is unalterably opposed; and 

“Whereas the inquiry has quickly indicated 
that it is designed to breed religious and 
racial discord in our Nation, thereby to de- 
stroy the unity of the vast majority of the 
American people who support the foreign 
policy of the Nation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved: That we, the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation, do hereby condemn the actions of 
the subcommittee as an immediate threat to 
free thought, free speech and to the very 
fundamentals of liberty upon which our great 
Nation was founded, and strongly recommend 
that this inquiry be stopped.” 

As stated above the American Guild of 
Variety Artists has approved the above reso- 
lution. 

Fraternally yours, 
AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY ARTISTS, 
GERALD GRIFFIN, 

National Executive Secretary. 
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Whereas the Hartford Trade Union Division 
of the Committee To Defend America is on 
record as being in full support of President 
Roosevelt’s program of all-out aid to all 
nations fighting against Hitler and his Axis 
partners. 

And whereas the Roosevelt administration 
is taking all possible steps to send war ma- 
terial to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China as soon as possible: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Hartford Trade Union 
Division of the Committee To Defend Amer- 
ica go on record as being in favor of the fol- 
lowing two proposals now being made to 
Congress by the Roosevelt administration: 

1. Any revision of the Neutrality Act or 
repeal if necessary to insure the safe deliv- 
ery of war material to Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and China. 

2. Inclusion of the Soviet Union in the new 
lend-lease bill along with Great Britain so 
that the United States may give the maxi- 
mum contribution of war material to these 
allies fighting against Hitler in this crucial 
phase of the war. 

Fraternally, 

Cott’s INDUSTRIAL UNION, LOCAL 270, 

Sip GUNNING, President. 

STEPHEN CHEsKy, Recording Secretary. 


DRESSMAKERS UNION, 
New York, N. Y., October 17, 1941. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May we call to your attention the 
enclosed resolution, adopted unanimously on 
October 16, 1941, at a regular membership 
meeting of our organization, Dressmakers 
Union, Local 22, I. L. G. W. U. The meeting 
was attended by over 5,000 dressmakers, and 
the resolution adopted expresses the senti- 
ment of virtually every one of our 28,000 
members, 

We would strongly urge you to do every- 
thing in your power to speed the passage of 
the new lend-lease legislation, including pro- 
visions for aid to Russia, and the revisions of 
the Neutrality Act requested by the President. 
As our resolution declares, “The time has now 
come for a cessation of talk and a beginning 
of action.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cuas. S. ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Resolution adopted by Local 22, Dressmakers 
Union of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union at a general membership 
meeting held ct Manhattan Center on 
Thursday evening, October 16, 1941 
Whereas the world-wide struggle against 

nazi-ism has now entered upon a decisive 

phase the outcome of which may determine 
the whole future of mankind; and 

Whereas victory for Nazi Germany would 
mean the triumph of the most ruthless bar- 
barism over the world, the triumph of dic- 
tatorship, racial persecution, national op- 
pression, economic enslavement, and social 
and cultural degradation; while the defeat 
of Nazi Germany would not only save man- 
kind from this terrible fate but would also 
open a way for the building of a better and 

a freer world in the future; and 
Whereas of all sections of the population, 

organized labor has most at stake in this war 

because a Nazi victor, would wipe out all of 
labor's gains of decades and centuries, its 
rights, its liberties, its standards, its organ- 
izations, its freedom of action, as has already 
happened in Germany, Ialy, and the Nazi- 
occupied countries of Furope; and 

Whereas the paramoun* isrue facing the 
world and this countiy today is unyielding, 
uncompromising struggle against Nazi Ger- 
many until victory has been achieved; and 

Whereas the splendid resistance of the 

Russian armies has raised a new hope among 

the foes of nazi-ism all over the world by 

keeping vast German armies and air fleets 
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engaged on the eastern front thus giving 
Britain and the United States a much-needed 
breathing spell for intensified industrial 
mobilization and military preparation; so 
that the great Russian armies, while hero- 
ically fighting their own battle for their own 
country, for their own independence, are also 
fighting for the freedom and independence of 
Britain and America; and 

Whereas Congress is now considering var- 
ious pieces of legislation designed to 
strengthen and render more effective 
American aid to Britain and Russia in 
the fight against Hitlerism; and 

Whereas there are still many in this 
country who hesitate about, or even op- 
pose, sending aid to Russia; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by Dressmakers Union, Local 22, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, in membership meeting assembled: 

1. That we express our admiration of the 
courage and determination with which the 
British people have met the murderous 
Nazi onsiaught from the air and with which 
they have prosecuted the war despite im- 
mense difficulties and suffering. 

2. That we hail the courageous resistance 
of the Russian armies to the murderous 
Nazi invader and urge that all possible mili- 
tary and economic. assistance be extended to 
the Soviet Union. We urge this aid to be 
extended promptly, speedily, and effectively. 
In the interest of democracy and the de- 
fense of America, we call for a cessation of 
talk and the beginning of action. 

3. That we call upon Congress to re- 
peal outright the present Neutrality Act as 
a bar and a hindrance to our mounting ef- 
forts to aid Britain and Soviet Russia in 
the fight against nazi-ism. 

4. That ‘ve call upon Congress promptly 
to pass the new lend-lease legislation with 
inclusion of provisions of effective aid to 
Russia. 

5. That we extend our sympathy and 
solidarity to the peoples of the occupied 
countries of Europe, whose resistance to 
Nazi domination is rapidly growing, and 
pledge to them that we will not let up in 
our fight until the battle is won and their 
freedom and independence restored. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, 
New York, N. Y., October 20, 1941. 
Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
White, House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RoosevELT: Five hundred Rus- 
sian-Americars, gathered at a meetirg at the 
Sokol Hall, in the city of Newark, N. J., under 
the auspices of the International Workers 
Order, view with alarm the aggression of 
Hitler and his representatives, the appeasers 
in this country. 

We see the present war and the aggression 
of Nazi-ism as a menace to the safety of our 
country. We are also doubly moved by the 
heroism of the British and Russian fighters. 

This meeting went on record as approving 
the national and foreign policy of the Ad- 
ministration, in its effort to defend our coun- 
try by defeating Hitler and Hitlerism. We 
support increased funds for the lease~lend 
bill and urge that ald to the embattled 
armies be sent as speedily as possible. 
Furthermore, we support the outright repeal 
of the Neutrality Law. 

Sincerely yours. 

Harry PILUTIK, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 


COPY OF LETTER SENT TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL No. 27, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: We are happy to in- 
form you that the members of Local 27, 
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United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, at a regular meeting on October 14, 
1941, voted support of your request to allow 
the arming of merchant ships. 

The United Office and Professional Workers 
of America of Washington took this action 
because it recognized the necessity of giving 
complete support to Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union in their fight against our com- 
mon enemy, Hitler. 

Labor supports all-out aid to Britain and 
the Soviet Union because we know the terror 
and destruction that has been visited upon 
labor in Nazi-conquered countries and rea- 
lize what nazi-ism would mean to labor in 
our own country. 

All organized labor has in recent months 
pointed out the shortcomings of the defense 
production program and offered its support 
in any campaign to produce more defense 
materials for our allies, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. At the present time, when pro- 
duction is far from what it should be, it is 
essential that every step be taken to guaran- 
tee swift and safe delivery of defense ma- 
terials to the nations fighting Hitlerism. 

You may be sure of our continued coopera- 
tion in this campaign. 

Sincerely yours, 
SADIE SOKOLOVE, 
President. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for a 
moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator from 
Texas have a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in its forty-second 
national encampment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not seem to 
have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have a copy of the 
resolution, and I ask the Senator to in- 
clude that with the ones he asks to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to ask 
unanimous consent to have the resolu- 
tion printed in the Recorp at this point, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 260—ENDORSING MEASURES 
TAKEN BY GOVERNMENT TO DEFEND AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


Whereas it is generally recognized that in- 
dividual freedom and liberty throughout the 
world are jeopardized by acts of the leaders 
within certain nations who seek to impose 
their totalitarian doctrines on other nations 
by force of arms; and ` 

Whereas the United States of America 1s 
legislatively and historically committed to de- 
fend and preserve the American way of life 
and is in direct opposition to any Nazi, 
Fascist, Communist, or other totalitarian 
ideology which threatens to endanger our 
individual freedoms and liberties; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America has recognized the im- 
minent and growing danger to our own 
liberties and institutions from totalitarian 
aggression and has authorized the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars for our own national 
defense and to aid those countries now resist- 
ing such aggression; and 

Whereas our Government has recognized 
the need for a strong Army and Navy and 
has authorized the mobilization of man- 
power through selective service training and 
other acts: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, assembled in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in its Forty-second National 
Encampment, go on record wholeheartedly 
endorsing and supporting those measures be- 
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ing taken by the Government of the United 
States of America to defend and perpetuate 
the American way of life from any and all 
aggressors. 
Submitted by committee on resolutions. 
Adopted by the encampment. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, a very liberal or- 
ganization. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Whereas neutrality legislation was adopted 
in the belief that our national security 
would be promoted thereby; and 

Whereas events have demonstrated that 
the Neutrality Act is inimical to the defense 
and security of the United States, which are 
seriously menaced by the ever-expanding 
Nazi aggression; and 

Whereas the existing neutrality legisla- 
tion on our statute book has long become 
obsolete in view of our national policy, ex- 
pressed in the Lease-Lend Act, to aid all na- 
tions resisting aggression; and 

Whereas the restrictions imposed by virtue 
of the Neutrality Act serve to endanger the 
lives of citizens of the United States and to 
hinder our most effective aid to those 
peoples battling Nazi barbarism; and 

Whereas the continued existence of the 
Neutrality Act is utilized by appeasement 
and defeatist elements to confuse the people 
and to obstruct the program of national de- 
fense, and the repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
authorized in the preamble thereof, would 
reflect public opinion in support of the 
President’s foreign policy and give added en- 
couragement to those nations resisting fas- 
cist aggression and tyranny: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Lawyers Guild, 
fully supporting the President's policy, de- 
clares that the time has come to throw all 
our resources into the fight against Hitlerism 
and therefore favors the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, so as to preserve the freedom of 
the seas, to permit American vessels to de- 
liver all aid to those nations resisting aggres- 
sion, to permit the arming of American ves- 
sels, and to eliminate all those restrictions 
which are inimical to the defense and se- 
curity of the United States. We favor the 
salvage, through the enactment of new legis- 
lation, of those provisions establishing the 
Munitions Control Board to license the ex- 
port of war material. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I have before me a 
letter from James E. Shepard, president 
of the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, and attached letters from pro- 
fessors and students of other colleges, 
which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jectiop, it is so ordered. s 
The matters referred to are as follows: 


NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
Durham, October 21, 1941. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a member of the minority 
group of this country, I desire to earnestly 
petition you and your committee to pass 
without delay the bill to arm merchant ships, 
and I also desire to ask that the committee 
go still further and repeal the whole Neutral- 
ity Act. 

We are facing in America today one of the 
gravest crises which we have ever confronted. 
The American people, fortunately, regardless 
of race or creed, are awakening to this fact, 
even though it has been a slow awakening. 
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You will find the Negro group 100 percent 
American. They have no other fiag or land, 
and they are ready to march at the call of 
duty. All that they are asking is that they 
be given a chance to enjoy the fruits of 
democracy, and to make our country typically 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. The rainy day is upon us now, and 
those who shout that the skies are clear and 
that there is no danger do not represent 
either wisdom or knowledge. 

The Negro in this hour of peril is willing to 
forget any differences, any prejudices or 
rights, and march side by said with people 
from every section of the country in their 
effort to insure freedom and life to all citizens, 
and to leave a heritage of freedom to genera- 
tions following. There must be no divisions, 
there must be unity of purpose and highest 
endeavors to put forth the safety of us all. 
I earnestly esk that you and your great com- 
mittee carefully consider this matter and 
speedily reach a decision. 

With great respect, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. SHEPARD, 
President 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Hartjord, Conn., October 21, 1941. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman of the Senate Foretgn Rela- 
tions Committee, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The undersigned, members of Trinity 
Cllege faculty, respectfully urge action by 
your committee either to repeal the Neutrality 
Act or to so amend it as to unshackle the 
Government of the United States. 

This request is based upon the following 
considerations: 

The Neutrality Act is not the measure 
which its name implies. It is not an act 
which strengthens neutral rights. On the 
contrary, it is a piece of legislation which 
strikes at the very foundation of the rights 
of neutrals under international law. For if 
the mightiest nation is willing to abandon 
her rights as a neutral for fear of getting in 
the way of an aggressor nation, no other 
nation will have the temerity in the future 
to assert her rights as a neutral. 

The act contravenes our age-old policy of 
the freedom of the seas. It unduly limits 
the freedom of action of our Government. 

The act is not only incompatible with the 
other laws adopted by the Congress with the 
intention of helping to defeat Hitler, but it 
also partially nullifies the effectiveness of 
those laws. 

The act has helped our mortal enemies and 
handicapped our friends and virtual allies 
in their life and death struggle with the 
aggressors, 

Furthermore, the Neutrality Act has pro- 
moted war by virtually telling Hitler that 
he had a free hand so far as the United States 
was concerned. Although it was passed by 
Congress with the hope that it would promote 
peace, the events of the last few years have 
shown that there was no sound basis for such 
a hope. It is claimed that the act has kept 
this country out of the war. But that is a 
specious argument. Hitler, and not the act, 
has so far kept us out of the war, so that 
he might be able to carry out his “one by 
one” policy. 

The act has placed the United States in 
the ridiculous position of having to sail some 
of her ships under the protection of the flag 
of such a tiny national as Panama. It is 
strange, indeed, that the country which in 
its youth cleaned the Barbary Coast of pi- 
rates should now, when it is the mightiest 
nation of the world, forbid her ships and 
citizens the freedom of the seas for fear 
of what the pirates of today might choose 
to do. 

For the self-respect and security of the 
United States it is imperative that this mis- 
taken and misnamed piece of legislation be 
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repealed or so amended as to restore us our 
rights as a free nation. 

Lawrence Laforce, Arthur Adams, 
Henry A. Perkins, Al R. Wad- 
lund, H. M. Dadourian, Vernon K. 
Kruble, J. W. Burger, R. Walker 
Scott, Sterling B. Smith, J. H. 
Bisonnette, W. C. Lothrop, J. A. 
Notopoulos, A. H. Hughes, H. C. 
Asquith, John Ch. Taylor, W. G. 
Wendell, Edward L. Troxell, C. L. 
Altman, D. D. Morgan, Louis H. 
Naylor, Norton Coe, George Brinton 
Cooper, Maurice Bates, T. L. Hood, 
Alfred K. Mitchell, B. W. Means, 
H. C. Swan, R. Bert Hutt, F. C. 
Copeland, Clarence E. Walters, Ray 
Josting, Ralph W. Eufson, Walter 
E. McCloud, Alfonse S. Allen, T. S. 
Wadlow, N. C. Helmhold, J. A. 
Brull, John F, Wyckoff, Thomas L. 
Downs, Jr., D. E. Jessee, Joseph C. 
Clarke, Lester V. Chandler, Philip 
C. Taylor, E. D. Myers. 


Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee: 

We, the undersigned members of Radcliffe 
College, hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States to repeal the Neutrality Act 
and to extend lease-lend aid to Russia, in 
order to insure the defeat of Hitler, and the 
safety of our country. 

Charlotte Farrell, Cecile Colin, Eliza- 
beth Goucher, Elizabeth D. Par- 
ker, Margaret Ann Dewey, Helen 
K. Roelker, Judith Friedburg, 
Clara Claiborne, Lucile Webb, 
Philipp Durham, Barbara Gut- 
mann, Ann Sewall Mervin, Dora 
Sander, Eva Marie Bendix, Geral- 
dine A. Cohn, Frances Hermann, 
Mary Cutting, Marjorie Flickinger, 
Irene V. Bellot, Terrell Porter, 
Edith Hevlin, Doris Kaplan, B. 
Bersehr, Lilian Foerster, Rhoda 
Craven, Edith Barowsky, Ruth 
Knowlton, Martha Land, Faith 
Weil, Eleanor Barrows Doermann, 
Eleanor Chestnut, Sonota Rowe, 
Lee Nelken, Harriet Rodebush, 
Terry McGovern, Wendy Brag- 
don, Sylvia Sugarman, E. Ross, 
M. Buckley, Shirley Mitchell, 
Edith Small, Gerry Lux, Persis 
Joan Todd, Dorothy Goodnoh, 
Nancy Felix, Mary Bonnlander, 
Barbara Barnes, Ruth Hoffmann, 
Margaret Stokes, Marion Kopel, 
Gillian Norton, Frances Kramer, 
C. Bartlett, Rulan Chao, Elisabeth 
Swift, J. Barap, L. Beresnack, E. 
Clark, E. White, Nancy Hopkins, 
Mary Frances Smith, Deborah 
Sporn, P. A. Frieman, Jane Emmet, 
Jessie Howes, Barbara Alice Wolfe, 
Marie W. Hill, Sibyl Beckett, Irene 
Portis, Eleanor Gordon, Amy 
Olney, Mary Thorpe, Cynthia Phil- 
lips, Juliet Peverley, Eleanor 
Burke. 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 
South Hadley, Mass., October 31, 1941. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator CONNALLY: The follow- 
ing petition has been signed by 298 members 
of the Mount Holyoke Community and sent 
to the President of the United States: 

“Believing that the Neutrality Act does not 
accomplish its stated purpose of promoting 
the security of the United States, we advocate 


ultimate repeal of the entire act. In accord 


with the policy of the administration at this 
time, we urge immediate repeal not only of 
section 6 prohibiting the arming of Ameri- 
can merchant ships but also of section 2, 
which prohibits American merchantmen from 
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carrying goods to belligerents, and of sec- 
tion 3, which prohibits American merchant- 
men from entering combat zones as defined 
by the President.” 

One hundred and forty-seven students and 
one hundred and fifty-one members of the 
administration, faculty, and staff signed this 
petition. About 75 percent of the adminis- 
tration and faculty are included. More stu- 
dent signatures will follow. 

Many signers wisk to specify that their 
demand for repeal of the Neutrality Act is 
not to be interpreted as disapproval of the 
Munitions Control Board, which they hope 
to see continued under new legislation. 

We urge you to do everything in your power 
to speed carrying out the requests of the 
petition. 

Yours very truly, 

ALICE CRICHETT, 
Chairman, Mount Holyoke Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the 

Allies. 

RaNDOLPH-MAcon WoMAN'S COLLEGE, 

Lynchburg, Va., October 16, 1941. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: I am enclosing a 
copy of a petition which the members of the 
faculty and staff of Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College have just forwarded to President 
Roosevelt. The names of the signers of the 
petition are typed at the bottom of the page. 

We shall be glad to see the present proposal 
for the arming of merchant ships pass Con- 
gress, but we believe that Congress should go 
further, and repeal the Neutrality Act in its 
entirety. 

Yours very truly, 

HELEN PEAK, 
Professor of Psychology. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 
Lynchburg, Va., October 14, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Presiwent: We, the undersigned 
members of the faculty and staff of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, recognize the 
limitations which the Neutrality Act exer- 
cises upon American foreign policy. We 
believe that existing circumstances demand 
decisive and unhampered action on the part 
of the Chief Executive to the end that the 
full power of the United States shall be 
brought to bear in the interest of an early 
victory for the democracies. 

We urge, therefore, that you ask the Con- 
gress to repeal the Neutrality Act in its en- 
tirety in order that you may have the greatest 
possible freedom in fashioning an American 
foreign policy that is adequate for the pro- 
tection of our own Nation and decisive in 
its aid for the embattled democracies. 

Respectfully yours, 

Agnes Addison, J. T. Morgan, William 
Scott, Elizabeth E. Wright, Mar- 
jorie S. Harris, Herbert C. Lips- 
comb, Paul N. Guthrie, Catha- 
arine Murphy, Gillie A. Larew, 
Martha S. Bell, Elizabeth Stubbs, 
Mary B. Stokes. Kathleen M. 
Scruggs, Willie T. Weathers, Eliz- 
abeth M. Knake, B. Minor Davis, 
Eleanor Jones, Isabel Boggs, Mar- 
tha Goodwin, Annie C. Whiteside, 
Cornelia R. Nicholas, Frances A. 
Schofield, Helen Peak, C. Clement 
French, Susie M. Ames, Roberta 
D. Cornelius, S. T. M. Harmanson, 
Lena B. Henderson, Mabel K. 
Whiteside, Mary T. Williams, Nan 
V. Thornton, Mabel Davidson, 
Mary Virginia Kagey, Sarita Hop- 
Kins, A. A. Kern, Theodore H. Jack, 
Aileen M. Bond, Virginia Ballard, 
Henry Hallstrom, Agnes Crawford 
Schuldt, Helene M. Crooks, Eve- 
lyn Raskin, Robert D. Meade, Mary 
S. Guthrie. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I also ask, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the RECORD 
a telegram received by me from the na- 
tional chairman of the Fight For Free- 
dom Committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


New Yoru, N. Y., October 24, 1941. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, Chairman, j 
Senate Foregn Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building: 

Adolf Hitler hates representative govern- 
ment. He has pledged himself and his 
satanic satellites to destroy it, He has told 
the world, again and again, that democracy 
has never worked, never will. We of the 
Fight For Freedom are certain he is wrong. 
We demand that the Senate of the United 
States prove he is. Not even a small minor- 
ity in the United States has any illusions 
about the battle against nazi-ism. No one is 
neutral, There are only those millions of us 
who are Hitler’s enemies, a few who are 
confused and a raucous-voiced handful who 
are his friends. There is no middle ground. 

We of the Fight For Freedom, representing 
millions of democracy-demanding citizens of 
this country, ask that the Senate of the 
United States repeal the deceitful Neutral- 
ity Act that finds militant support in Berlin, 
in Rome, in Tokyo, but little or none in our 
own Nation. We further ask that the Senate 
of the United States not commit this country 
to national suicide by evasive, dishonest, 
half-hearted attempts to defeat Hitlerism. 
Freedom is the badge of courage. It is the 
exclusive possession of those who are brave 
enough to fight for it. 

If the Senate of the United States fails to 
heed the crescendo of American opinion, lib- 
erty will not survive. Nazi-ism will win. If 
our representative government fails to repre- 
sent, the victorious Fascist survivors who 
write the history of our tragic time will 
point to this country’s example with pride. 
Our own democratic institutions will have 
paved the way for the victory of the Nazi 
way of life. 

The RIGHT REVEREND HENRY W. HOBSON, 
National Chairman, Fight For Freedom. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, very 
briefly, I wish to suggest to Senators that 
I can never agree to the assumption made 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. as 
he closed his remarks, that the mere pas- 
sage of the joint resolution would be a 
commitment to war. The passage of the 
joint resolutior would in nowise change 
the status of the United States as to war. 
The Congress still would have all the 
power it now has. Our ships now are 
being sunk; and if that would be cause 
for war after the passage of the joint 
resolution, it is already cause for war. 

Many Senators who oppose passage of 
the joint resolution say we are not pre- 
pared for war. We are not prepared for 
war as I would wish we were prepared; 
but I am happy to be able to say to the 
Senate that if we are not prepared it is 
not the fault of the Senator from Texas. 
Some of those who are now opposing the 
joint resolution resisted the building up 
of our Navy and the increasing of our 
armed forces. I say it in no spirit of 
criticism; they had a right to doit. The 
Senator from Texas was pleading, years 
and years and years ago, that we should 
build the greatest and the most powerful 
navy that rides the seven seas. i 

Mr. President, Senators speak of 
hazards. Of course, there is a hazard. I 
cannot say that we shall not have a war. 
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I have no assurance that if the joint reso- 
lution were defeated we should not have 
a war. Life is filled with hazards. Na- 
tions, as well as individuals, must take 
hazards. When we are born there is a 
hazard. Our mothers hazard their lives. 
As infants, we hazard smallpox and 
measles and all the ailments of child- 
hood. We hazard our lives when we step 
out on the streets of a great, crowded 
city. Of course, there is a hazard; but 
we must take hazards, whether we went 
to take them or not. If we do not take 
the hazards, the hazards probably will 
take us anyway. 

But, Mr. President, we speak of rights— 
rights purchased with the blood and 
treasure of those whom we honor. Let me 
say to Senators that rights which are not 
insisted upon, rights for which we do not 
demand respect, soon cease to be rights. 


Use not your arms, and they shrivel at 


your sides. If we permit the rights of 
Americans and American nationals. the 
rights of our country, to be insulted and 
flouted, there will come a time when they 
will no longer be rights, but mere echoes 
of a once grand and glorious past. 

Mr. President, Hitler did not make the 
sea. God made the sea, and He set the 
heavens ablaze with stars to guide mari- 
ners, and gave the sea to all the nations 
of the earth. I shall never be willing for 
the United States to bow the knee and 
say to Mr. Hitler, “We shall give you the 
sea. You may rule the waves. You shall 
be the dictator, have the mastery, and 
determine where every pilot and every 
mariner shall guide his craft.” 

Mr. President, when God made the 
sea, He did not place a swatiska upon it; 
and I shall not vote to badge it all over 
with that symbol of tryanny, might, force, 
murder and infamy, if you please. 

Much has been said about the attitude 
of the great departed Senator Borah. 
There was no one in this chamber who 
entertained for him a deeper affection 
or a higher respect than did the Senator 
from Texas. I flatter myself that I en- 
joyed a close, intimate friendship with 
Senator Borah. He did oppose many of 
the measures to which reference has been 
made; bi." let me quote the last words 
that Senator Borah uttered when he 
closed the debate on October 2, 1939, on 
the so-called Neutrality Act. These are 
not the words of one who would surrender 
our rights; these are not the words of 
one who, in abject humiliation, in order 
to avoid hazards, would give up the rights 
of America. This is what Senator Borah 
said: 


I am hopeful— > 


I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] that he need not take down 
what I am about to read. I will give it 
to the Senator in a minute. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can re- 
member what the Senator from Idaho 
said. I am taking down what the Sena- 
tor from Texas says. 

Mr. CONNALLY.: I am very happy to 
be associated with such company. 
Senator Borah said: 

I am hopeful that we will be able to pre- 
vent war. I do not know whether we shall 
be able to do so or not. That is in the lap 
of the gods. I have only this to say, that 
neither Germany nor Great Britain nor any 
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other power, if they so much as deign to 
notice my remarks, should for a moment fail 
to conclude that if the rights of America are 
inv..ded, if our property is destroyed, if our 
people are murdered, if our sovereignty is 
attacked, I shall vote to meet the enemy on 
the field of war: It is America; America with 
peace if possible, but America. 


Those were the last words that the 
great statesman and magnificent orator 
from Idaho uttered upon that occasion. 

Mr. President, that is not the doctrine 
of surrenders That is the doctrine of 
standing by the side of our rights with 
drawn swords to protect them and to 
insist upon them and to defy those who 
would violate them. 

Mr. President, without insistence upon 
our rights, without willingness to resist 
those who would assail them, and with- 
out willingness to spend of our treasure 
and of our blood, if necessary, our rights 
never will be respected. 


I pray God that we may never have a 
war. I want to impress upon Senators 
that the passage of the joint resolution 
does not mean, as some Senators assume, 
that automatically we shall enter the 
war. It changes our status not a jot or 
tittle. It simply withdraws, by domestic 
legislation, the imposition which we vol- 
untarily imposed upon ourselves not to 
enjoy our undeniable and inalienable 
rights for our ships to go out upon the 
high seas, upon the highway which be- 
longs to all nations and not to the little 
master of a painted empire upon a 
painted imagination. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at the 
start of the consideration of the joint 
resolution I offered, on behalf of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN], 
the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Gurney], and myself, a motion in the 
form of an amendment, which was re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, for the outright repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act. I feel the same way today 
that I felt on the day the amendment 
was offered. I think it constitutes the 
frank approach to the question. I be- 
lieve it would accomplish much more, 
certainly psychologically, the world over, 
than the joint resolution reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


At this time I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
if he will accept our amendment in place 
of the joint resolution reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, al- 
low me to say to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
that those of us who are supporting the 
joint. resolution have very greatly ap- 
preciated the strong and vigorous aid 
which he has given to our cause, and we 
very much regret that we cannot accept 
the text as he offers it. We hope that in 
the spirit of the fine unity and coopera- 
tion which he has already manifested he 
will not insist upon offering the amend- 
ment for total repeal, because we believe 
the joint resolution as it stands will ac- 
complish all the substantial and vital 
purposes which the Senator had in mind 
when he and his associates offered the 
amendment, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that, while I am very much opposed 
to the so-called Willkie amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Missouri that 
this is an amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Gurney], and myself, if re will please 
term it the Austin-Bridges-Gurney 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will term it 
anything the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire wants me to; but I think that even 
the least respect for the late putative 
Republican candidate—for whom I have 
very little respect—demands a vote on 
this question. While Iam very much op- 
posed to the Bridges-Austin-Gurney 
amendment, I do think it is better than 
the emasculation of the Neutrality Act 
under another name. I may say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that if he 
does not offer the amendment which he 
proposed, I myself, being very much op- 
posed to it but thinking that as a substi- 
tute for the committee amendment it is 
very much preferable, will afford the 
Senate an opportunity to vote on Mr. 
Willkie. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the joint resolution reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations ac- 
complishes in major part the desired 
objectives of the Senators who offered 
the amendment. It does not by any 
means accomplish entirely our desired 
objective. We feel exactly the same 
about the amendment as on the day 
we offered it. We are for outright re- 
peal. I personally voted against the 
Neutrality Act, and I have been con- 
sistent ever since, and am against it to- 
day. But in the interest of unity we 
will not offer our amendment, and we 
will support the pending joint resolu- 
tion as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, I shall take but a moment of 
the time of the Senate. 

The Neutrality Act embraces 20 sec- 
tions. I supported the bill when it was 
before the Senate for consideration. I 
have supported the various bills for 
strengthening our national defense. I 
have supported the appropriations nec- 
essary to meet the expenses of our de- 
fense program. 

Recently the President submitted a 
recommendation that section 6 of the 
Neutrality Act should be repealed. The 
other body of the Congress, acting upon 
his recommendation, passed House Joint 
Resolution 237, proposing to repeal sec- 
tion 6 of the act. The joint resolution 
came to this body for consideration, 
The committee to which the joint res- 
olution was referred reported it back in 
substance, repealing section 6, but added 
the recommendation that sections 2 and 
3 likewise be repealed. 

Mr. President, it is my contention that 
upon request of any Member of the Sen- 
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ate a division could be had of the first 
section of the joint resolution, because 
it embraces the proposed repeal of two 
sections. 

My desire is to leave upon the statute 
books section 3 of the Neutrality Act. 
Section 1 gives the President power to 
declare that a state of war exists be- 
tween two or more nations. As more 
nations enter the war, he has a right to 
amend his proclamation by adding the 
new states. 

Section 3 provides that the President 
can define a combat area around the 
warring nations. 

Under section 1 and under section 3 
the President has full authority to han- 
dle the matter «s he sees proper. To the 
end that I may have a chance to vote to 
retain section 3, I submit an amendment, 
and ask that it be reported from the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, lines 2 
and 3, after the parenthesis, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the comma and the 
rest of the line and all of line 3, down to 
and including the word “are,” and to 
insert the word “is.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, if the amendment submitted 
should be agreed to, section 1 of the 
pending joint resolution would read as 
follows: 

That section 2 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939 (relating to commerce with states en- 
gaged in armed conflict) is hereby repealed. 


The adoption of the amendment 
would leave section 3 of the Neutrality 
Act on the statute books. This section 
prevents the sending of our ships into 
combat zones. 

In order that the record may be com- 
plete, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
text of section 1 of the existing Neutral- 
ity Act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, section 1 was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


PROCLAMATION OF A STATE OF WAR BETWEEN 
FOREIGN STATES 


SECTION 1. (a) That whenever the President, 
or the Congress by concurrent resolution, - 
shall find that there exists a state of war be- 
tween foreign states, and that it is necessary 
to promote the security or preserve the peace 
of the United States or to protect the lives 
of citizens of the United States, the President 
shall issue a proclamation naming the states 
involved; and he shall, from time to time, 
by proclamation, name other states as and 
when they may become involved in the war. 

(b) Whenever the state of war which shall 
have caused the President to issue any proc- 
lamation under the authority of this section 
shall have ceased to exist with respect to any 
state named in such proclamation, he shall 
revoke such proclamation with respect to 
such state, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that at this point the com- 
plete text of section 3 of the Neutrality 
Act be included as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, section 3 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMBAT AREAS 

Sec, 3. (a) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation under the au- 
thority of section 1 (a), and he shall there- 
after find that the protection of citizens of 
the United States so requires, he shall, by 
proclamation, define combat areas, and 
thereafter it shall be unlawful, except under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed, for any citizen of the United States 
or any American vessel to proceed into or 
through any such combat area. The combat 
areas so defined may be made to apply to 
surface vessels or aircraft, or both. 

(b) In case of the violation of any of the 
provisions of this section by any American 
vessel, or any owner or officer thereof, such 
vessel, owner, or officer shall be fined not 
more than $50,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both. Should the 
owner of such vessel be a corporation, or- 
ganization, or association, each officer or 
director participating in the violation shall 
be liable to the penalty hereinabove pre- 
scribed. In case of the violation of this sec- 
tion by any citizen traveling as a passenger, 
such passenger may be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 2 
years, or both. 

(c) The President may from time to time 
modify or extend any proclamation issued 
under the authority of this section, and when 
the conditions which shall have caused him 
to issue any such proclamation shall have 
ceased to exist he shall revoke such procia- 
mation, and the provisions of this section 
shall thereupon cease to apply, except as to 
offenses committed prior to such revocation. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on the pending amendment I 
ask for a yea and nay vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
I discuss for a very brief moment the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I wish to pay what I think is a 
deserved tribute to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty], the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
have been intimately associated with the 
Senator from Texas, from a legislative 
and personal standpoint, for many years. 
He and I served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives together. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
especially in times such as these, is one 
of the outstanding committees of the 
Senate, or of the Congress, I might say. 
The Senator from Texas assumed the 
chairmanship of this committee recently, 

-when the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Georce], who wes a great chairman 
of that committee, and who is a great 
Senator, relinquished the post of chair- 
man of the committee to become Chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. 

I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Texas on the diplomacy, the fairness, 
and the statesmanlike qualities which he 
has exemplified in the handling of this 
great piece of legislation before the 
United States Senate. I do this unre- 
servedly, because I think the Senator 
from Texas is entitled to have this ex- 
pression of our confidence in him and 
in his ability in the conduct of the meas- 
ure before us through the Senate. 

Now a word about the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. THOMAS I. I regret whenever I feel 
compelled to disagree with anything sug- 
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gested by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
He and I, as in the case of the Senator 
from Texas, served in the House of 
Representatives together, and we came 
to the Senate together. There is no man 
in the Senate for whose convictions and 
for whose character and personality I 
have greater respect. 

However, the amendment which the 
Senator has offered in effect leaves sec- 
tion 3 of the so-called neutrality law in 
effect. It would repeal section 2, which 
deals with belligerent ports. The repeal 
of section 2 would permit our ships to 
go into belligerent ports, but the failure 
to repeal section 3 would prevent our 
ships from going through zones pre- 
scribed by the President in order to get 
to belligerent ports. That, in a nutshell, 
would be the effect of the Senator’s 
amendment. 

I agree that the President has the 
power, under section 8, to modify or even 
to lift the proclamations which he has 
issued setting out war zones, or zones of 
conflict, through which American ships 
cannot pass, but it seems to me incon- 
sistent to provide, as we are proposing to 
do, that our ships may go into belligerent 
ports, but also provide that they cannot 
go through the zones prescribed by the 
President in order to get to belligerent 


ports. ; 

Irealize that the President may modify 
his proclamations, he may lift them alto- 
gether; but I do not believe the President 
should be required to exercise a technical 
authority which he may possess by lift- 
ing the war zones, or modifying them, in 
order that our ships may go into bellig- 
erent ports whose entry we are providing 
for in the pending joint resolution. 

I can say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa and to the Senate that, although 
the President in his message to the Con- 
gress emphasized the repeal of section 6 
as immediately necessary, he called our 
attention to other restrictions, and in 
those other restrictions the President had 
in mind sections 2 and 3. Because of a 
situation which then existed, he did not 
feel at liberty to urge specifically the re- 
peal of sections 2 and 3, but I can say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma and to the 
Senate that from the very outset the 
President has felt that sections 2, 3, and 6 
were inseparably linked together, and 
that whatever we did about one of them 
should be done about all three of them. 

For these reasons, with the greatest re- 
spect and deference to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I venture to wish that the 
Senate will not adopt the amendment 
which he has offered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Knowing the Presi- 
dent’s attitude on all these matters in 
general, is it too much to say that the 
President does not want the power under 
section 3 as it now exists, does not want 
to be embarrassed by having to exercise 
these high functions, but wants Congress 
to have the power? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is to the 
President’s credit to say that he feels 
that Congress having enacted section 3, 
he does not desire to take any technical 
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advantage of any power he has under it 
to countermand or countervail the wishes 
of Congress in this matter. He feels that 
Congress itself should act on section 3, 
instead of requiring him to exercise some 
technical authority by a modification of 
section 3, or by the lifting of a proclama- 
tion to get rid of section 3 by Executive 
order, instead of by congressional] action. 

For the reasons I have stated, I hope 
the Senator’s amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I join with the Senator from 
Kentucky in the encomiums he has pro- 
nounced on the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connatty]. I have found him in 
this trying time to be courteous, kindly, 
and I think, wholly fair. I can say no 
more concerning him. 

Mr. President, a little over 24 years 
ago I sat in the House Chamber, in a 
joint meeting of the Houses of Congress, 
listening to a President tell us why it 
Was necessary to enter into war. I lis- 
tened then, first, because I was new to 
the Congress, secondly, because of the 
words of the President. I recall his first 
line. He said: 

It is terrible to take this great, peaceful 
country of ours into war. 


Then he spoke his reasons for wishing 
that to be done. His words had upon me 
an effect which I have never forgotten. 
I spent that night almost sleepless, think- 
ing of war and what war meant. I feel 
somewhat in that condition today, espe- 
cially after the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Toros! delivered his peculiarly 
apt speech respecting the situation which 
we face. I felt 24 years ago it was a ter- 
rible thing to take this country into war. 
I feel tonight, sir, upon the eve of that 
perhaps being accomplished, that it is a 
terrible thing to take this country into 
war. 

I speak tonight under some handicaps, 
but I have the feeling, sir, that no man 
can do more when the time comes than to 
speak as he thinks he should speak in be- 
half of his country. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 


Tonight I have a feeling, sir, that 
scarce lets me speak concerning what we 
are about to do. I have the feeling, sir, 
that we are committing a grave mistake, 
that we are placing our country in a peril 
which I cannot adequately describe. 

I think, sir, that I have heretofore re- 
ferred very briefly to the fact that this 
is a question, after all, of peace and war. 
It is a question of peace and war. Other 
Senators have the right to have any opin- 
ion they see fit to have in regard to war. 
I have the right to have my poor opinion 
in regard to peace. 

Iam at an age nov, sir, when war is to 
me, as President Wilson described it, a 
terrible thing. I am at an age now, sir, 
when I firmly believe that any man who 
would take this country into war, when 
his judgment is against it or his con- 
science tells him otherwise, would be do- 
ing the greatest disservice he could do 
unto this country. 
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Tonight we speak the last word. It is 
the last word that deals with this subject 
of war. If Senators upon this side of the 
Chamber—I am in a place where I ought 
not to be perhaps—can be cajoled or can 
be threatened or in any other way 
induced to vote for war against their bet- 
ter instincts and their better manhood, 
then I say they will do something unto 
their country they can never undo, and I 
say that at 75 years of age I do not want 
upon my soul the infamy of taking this 
country into war when I believe fully it 
ought not to be taken into war. 

Mr. President, we have heard the ques- 
tion of what war means and what peace 
means so often broached on both sides of 
this controversy that it would be a work 
of supererogation for me to discuss it 
further; it would be idle for me to tell the 
Senate what war means or what peace 
means. It would be useless for me to say 
to any of my colleagues that they are 
ruining their country. They do not want 
to ruin it any more than I do. Their 
motives are just as pure as mine, I take 
it. They ought to be. If they are not, 
they should be ashamed of themselves. 
But I believe their motives are just as 
pure as mine, and they ought not to want 
to take their country into any path at the 
end of which is ruin, and ruin is at the 
end of this vote which is about to be cast 
tonight. 

Mr. President, yesterday we gave to 
Russia $1,000,000,000. We gave her the 
greatest loan ever given to any nation, I 
think, within the memory of man. We 
gave Russia $1,000,000,000 to do with just 
as she saw fit. Then, can Senators say 
that there is no danger in what they do? 

I shall not now argue the right or the 
wrong of the sinking of any particular 
vessel. The chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee [Mr. WatsH] has the 
records. They show no wrong, perhaps, 
upon one side of this controversy. They 
speak for themselves. Senators can see 
them if they wish tc. If they do not 
wish to, they can close their eyes and say 
nothing concerning them. 

I speak now of money, and I speak of 
ìt in the secondary aspect alone. The 
money we have expended in our prepara- 
tion for war and the money we have 
loaned to other cour tries is an amount 
large enough to ruin any country on the 
face of the earth. I do not see how our 
country is ever going to repay the money 
to those from whom it has been borrowed 
or get back that which we have loaned to 
others. Money has been loaned to al- 
most every country that can be thought 
of. The administration fights in every 
sea of the world. The administration 
permits our ships to pass through every 
ocean and every bay, and then expects to 
get off scot free. 

But, Senators, it is war, war, it is war 
that you cannot afford, that I cannot af- 
ford, that none of us as Americans can 
afford. I am simply an American. I 
care not for Great Britain or “Bundles 
for Britain.” I care not for Germany 
and Hitler’s crimes. I care not for Rus- 
sia and Russia’s greed. I care not for 
any of those countries. I am only an 
American, claiming the right to speak 
as an American in an American Con- 
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gress. There have been too few words 
spoken in the American fashion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from California on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I shall 
take time on the joint resolution. 

Take these things by themselves; put 
down in a column of figures exactly what 
the liabilities of this country are today. 
Write them down and tell them off, and 
then say to the people of this land, “There 
is no danger of war; there is no danger 
of any kind or character.” Write them 
down in any fashion you choose; write 
them with all the peculiar ambiguities 
which are established by the White 
House; and when you are through, there 
is a staggering amount of money due 
this people, which we never again can 
pay. 

What do you say to it? You say, “We 
have the freedom of the seas.” Do you 
not realize that Wilson surrendered the 
freedom of the seas in his last cam- 
paign? Do you not realize that when he, 
the greatest man in the world at that 
time, acclaimed by the common people 
in every country on earth, and whose 
meetings were greater than those ever 
held by man before, asked for the freedom 
of the seas he was told instanter by 
Great Britain, “You cannot have freedom 
of the seas”? 

I do not know why we are talking about 
freedom of the seas, Freedom of the 
seas will always be denied by Great 
Britain. I do not care whether she 
squinted at it in the papers which were 
drawn up between the Prime Minister 
and our President. She will never sur- 
render freedom of the seas. Control of 
the seas is the cornerstone of her pros- 
perity and her empire. She once re- 
fused to grant freedom of the seas; we 
acquiesced, and that was the end of it. 
When the time comes she will again 
refuse, we will asquiesce, and that will 
be the end of it. 

It is hard for me to talk. I am an 
emotional old man. I feel very keenly 
the great things of life. I feel more 
keenly than I can say what befalls us in 
our daily walks. Declare war tonight 
and, under the Providence of God, every 
man who votes to do so will live to regret 
it to the last day of his life. 

Recall again the whole system of war. 
War is not a plaything. It is not some- 
thing for you or me or somebody else to 
play with. War is a brutal actuality, 
We cannot afford war. I cannot afford 
it. None of us can afford it. In the 
name of God, in the name of all the 
mothers of this land, and in the name 
of all those who have been asking our 
assistance and intervention in this con- 
troversy, I appeal to the better part. of 
the nature of all Senators. Do not de- 
clare war. Do not plunge this country 
into that sort of holocaust. 

Mr. HATCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As I under- 
stand the amendment of the Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Tomas], it is to 
strike out the last two words, “and sec- 
tion” in line 2, on page 2 of the committee 
amendment, and all the language in line 
3 up to the comma, striking out the word 
“are” and inserting in place thereof the 
word “is.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
statement is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
should be agreed to, would it still be in 
order for me or any other Senator to offer 
an amendment striking out the remainder 
of the first three lines of the committee 
amendment on page 2? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And if the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa should be rejected, would it still be 
in order to offer the amendment which I 
originally offered, striking out all of the 
first three lines on page 2? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, I rise 
merely to observe, after the remarks of 
the distinguished, able, and lovable Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Jonson], that 
I agree with everything he said against 
war. Of course, we are all against war. 
If there is any Senator who favors 
war, I should like to have him rise and 
say so. There is none. 

But some of us believe that the policy 
which the present administration has 
pursued has been the best possible means 
to avoid war. I do not know whether it 
will avoid war. Perhaps it will not. 
Probably I should say it will not avoid 
war, becauze whether we go to war does 
not happen to rest in our hands. 

Mr. President, all of us are against 
war. We are going to do the best we can 
to avoid war, and I think the course we 
are pursuing is the best course we can 
pursue to avoid sending our boys abroad 
and having them die. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Tuomas] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to address myself to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa and to be notifled at the conclusion 
of my time on that particular amend- 
ment. 

A little while ago, in his extremely im- 
passioned and quite eloquent speech, the 
majority leader of this body referred to 
memories and anniversaries. In my 
opinion, the question of memories and 
anniversaries is one which should haunt 
every Member of this body tonight as he 
casts his vote on the question of com- 
mitting this Nation to the shambles of 
war. 

Yes; anniversaries. Only 1 year ago 
day before yesterday, Mr. President, the 
American people went to the polls in this 
country to cast their votes for the elec- 
tion of a President of the United States. 
What was their choice? Their choice 
was between two men, each of whom pas- 
sionately assured the people of the 
United States that if he were elected 
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President of the United States he would 
keep this people out of war, and keep this 
people from marching down the path 
that leads to war. The citizenry had 
their choice between the platforms of two 
great national parties, each one of which 
pledged the United States against in- 
volvement in war. 

While this does not happen to be the 
precise anniversary—it is 2 days late— 
it is so close to it that it ought to make 
each one of us pause when we think that 
since that time the American people have 
been betrayed by both the candidates 
who sought their favor a year ago yes- 
terday, because both of them have advo- 
cated taking us down the path to war, 
and both of the party platforms—the 
platform of the Democratic Party and 
the platform of the Republican Party— 
have been repudiated, at least to a large 
extent, by the actions of their responsible 
spokesmen at that time. That is an 
anniversary which should be remembered 
as we vote tonight, Mr. President. 

Then there is snother anniversary, a 
more tragic anniversary, which we have 
not yet reached, but which will be reached 
next Tuesday, shortly after this body 
shall have actec on the pending measure, 
possibly the day before the House of Rep- 
resentatives will have the opportunity to 
act on it. That is the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the armistice, when the guns 
wre finally stilled, and when men all 
over the world stood around with watches 
in their hands and waited for 11 o’clock 
on vhe 11th of November for the end of 
the greatest war in all history—as all of 
us thought—when we believed we had 
been fighting a war to end war, when we 
believed we had been fighting a war to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

Mr. President, from the lith of No- 
vember 1918, when 2,000,000 men in 
American uniforms in Europe—many of 
them dirty and mud-stained, some of 
them ] loody, some of them wounded, 
many of them in hospitals—waited for 
the hour of 11 o'clock and the stilling of 
the guns to arrive, the promise has been 
made repeatedly to the fathers and 
mothers of America, to the veterans of 
America, to the people of America, that 
never again would American boys’ lives 
be sacrificed in other people’s wars; and, 
in the majestic language of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1940, that American 
boys would not be sent to die unless we 
ourselves were attacked. Yet on next 
Tuesday, Armistice Day—and I mention 
that because the Senator from Kentucky 
was talking about anniversaries—we 
shall have an anniversary which will be 
on the immediate eve of a vote in the 
House of Representatives to make effec- 
tive a repudiation of every one of those 
promises to the fathers and mothers of 
America and the people of America. 

So, Mr. President, as we vote tonight, 
between the recurrence of those two 
great anniversaries—one of the election 
of 1940, the other of the Armistice of 
1918—I think we may well pause to con- 
sider those two tremendous betrayals of 
the American people, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] spoke with elo- 
quence in praising other Members of 
the Senate; and I should apologize for 
not taking the time at this hour to 
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voice any encomiums upon my col- 
leagues in this body, because I have 
been warned by the public press, upon 
the authority of the President of the 
United States, that even 1 minute may 
be of the most vital importance in the 
passage of this joint resolution. There- 
fore, much as I should like to do so, I 
shall not take the time, as the Senator 
from Kentucky did, to pass encomiums 
on either the Senator from Texas, or 
the Senator from Oklahoma, or any of 
my colleagues. I recall, however, that 
the Senator from Kentucky in the course 
of his remarks stated that the Treaty 
of Versailles was faulty, and the fore- 
runner of a great many other troubles, 
because the victors dictated it; and I 
wonder if the Senator from Kentucky 
will be able to explain to the Senate 
who he thinks will dictate the next 
peace, if there ever is a peace. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in just a moment, if he will per- 
mit me to finish my question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to have the Senator from Kentucky 
tell us if it is not a fact that the British 
have sworn that they will never permit 
any sort of a peace that does not in- 
volve the absolute dismemberment of 
Germany. I shall be glad to have him 
tell us whether he has any assurance 
that a peace made by Russia, if Rus- 
sia is victorious, will not involve the abso- 
lute subjugation of Finland. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Kentucky tell me whether he thinks that 
a peace conference attended by the 
United States after we were exhausted, 
as well as every other nation in the 
world, would give us any better hope of 
dictating fair terms of peace than we 
had in 1918. 

I am glad now to yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, an- 
swering the first question of the Senator 
from Missouri as to who will dictate the 
next peace, I wish to say I hope it will 
not be Hitler. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I hope so, 
too. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Next, I have never 
heard that Great Britain had secretly or 
openly, or in any other way, indicated 
that she would never agree to any peace 
which did not involve the dismember- 
ment of Germany. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will take the trouble 
to read the debates in the House of Com- 
mons as reported in the American press, 
he will have no difficulty in ascertaining 
that fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have trouble 
enough in keeping up with the debates in 
the United States Senate. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Missouri on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall address the Senate on the 
joint resolution later. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to get into this debate. I am fur- 
ther from understanding what all the 
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Senators are driving at than when the 
debate first began. I merely want to 
define my position, and then I shall be 
through. 

I am not going to vote to authorize our 
merchant ships or any other American 
ships to go into the war zones as pro- 
claimed by the President. Any man who 
has sense enough, I started to say, to be 
a citizen—not to be in the United States 
Senate, because it seems as if those of 
use who have the least sense come here 
Ulaughter]—should realize that the Pres- 
ident has defined the war zones, and the 
belligerents have their vessels there. Mr. 
President, do you think an American 
vessel can be loaded with materials for 
England, with guns and provisions, and 
that we can expect Germany to say, 
“Well, go on in,” and not shoot hell out 
of them? That is exactly what the Ger- 
mans will do. Of course they will, just as 
happened in the Civil War. Talk about 
the freedom of the sea. The North had 
a lot of freedom when they were running 
the blockade. 

I will vote to arm our merchant ves- 
sels and authorize them to stay within 
the zones prescribed by the President, 
and I will not go any further. I would 
be an infamous fool, as everybody else 
here would be, to say we are going to 
assert the right to send our vessels into 
a war zone and expect the Stars and 
Stripes to be respected. 

Mr, President, I have listened to this 
argument ad nauseum. I will tell you the 
thing for us to do, or the thing I am go- 
ing to do. I hope I am not like the man 
who was on the jury. The judge came in 
and said, “Why in the devil don’t you 
reach a verdict?” The juror said, “There 
are 11 of the damndest fools in there, 
and every one of them is agin’ me.” 
{Laughter.] I will vote to arm the ves- 
sels, and then I want them prohibited by 
Congress from going into the war zones 
and inviting a war. 

Do we not know that that would be the 
result? Does anyone think the Russians, 
the English, or Mr. Hitler would let us 
carry provisions and arms to their 
enemies? 

As an American citizen, and the oldest 
Member in point of service in this body 
I have been here 33 years—I want to 
voice my unalterable opposition to Amer- 
ican convoys for British ships. People 
get rich by attending to their own busi- 
ness, and we may have more business on 
our hands shortly than we anticipate. 
But I want Congress to assert its power, 
and dictate what shall be the fate of the 
American people. They elected you and 
they elected me to enact legislation. 
They provided a court to adjudicate be- 
tween the delegated powers and the re- 
served powers, and they elected the Ex- 
ecutive to execute the laws which we pass. 

We have given him some leeway. I 
said “some,” but I will say “all.” Yes; 
we have given him everything. But I 
want to read the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 3 of the Neutrality Act, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding about what 
Iam driving at. Section 3 reads: 

(a) Whenever the President shall have 
issued a proclamation under the authority 
of section 1 (a), and he shall thereafter find 
that the protection of citizens of the United 
States so requires, he shall, by proclamation, 
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define combat areas, and thereafter it shall 
be unlawful, except under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed, for any citi- 
zen of the United States or any American 
vessel to proceed into or through any such 
combat area. The combat areas so defined 
may be made to apply to surface vessels 
or aircraft, or both. 


That is what I want. That is plain, 
practical English. It says there are cer- 
tain areas into which we can go and have 
a right to go, and there may be certain 
others into which we have no right to go. 
I shall never forget the fateful evening 
when the message came that the Kaiser 
had issued a statement that after mid- 
night that night he would prosecute un- 
restricted U-boat warfare, warning 
America to take her ships off all the seas. 
Of course, I voted for war then, and 
under similar conditions I would vote for 
it now; but no such proclamation has 
been issued by Hitler. In case the Ger- 
mans pass over the zone and into the seas 
which are not prescribed, and attack our 
vessels, I want our vessels prepared to 
defend themselves as best they may; but 
Iam not going to vote here tonight—I do 
not know what pressure is on others; 
there has been none on me except my own 
conscience, and that is pretty weak 
{laughter]—I am not going to vote with 
my eyes open to repeal a law which says 
our ships shall not go into a combat zone. 
That is a dangerous place; and if they go 
into it and get shot, the American people 
will say, “You shot my ship.” I want the 
blood to Fe on the hands of those who 
vote to send the boys there. 

An undeclared war? No; I want 
kept as it is section 3 of the Neutrality 
Act which forbids our ships to go into 
combat zones. Then, if it is desired to 
arm vessels, I am perfectly agreeable to 
that. I think they should be armed. 
There are mad dogs about everywhere, 
and there is no telling when it will be 
necessary to shoot. The propagancists 
will have it said that they did shoot at 
us. I am looking for that. Of course, 
that assertion will be made here immedi- 
ately. We have propaganda mills iun- 
ning—propaganders and propageese, too. 
[Laughter.] I see the geese are in it—the 
women. We have propaganders and 
propageese, and God knows what all. 

Whatever we do, let us keep the provi- 
sion allowing war zones to be defined by 
the President. Let the belligerent coun- 
tries fight it out there; but let us by law 
prohibit our men from rushing in to be 
shot at and then saying to the American 
people, “Let us go to war.” 

I must say to the Senate that I am a 
little doubtful about the wisdom of my 
making a speech. If I should get started, 
I might say much more than it would 
be wise for me to say. But I am pleading 
for the preservation of section 3, and 
then to permit arming our vessels within 
our own prescribed territory; and, so help 
me God, that is as far as I am going, 
and it is as far as any decent American 
citizen ought to go. If we remove every- 
thing, and leave it to those who are try- 
ing to rush us into war, Iam not deceived 
about what will happen. There is not a 
man on this floor who does not know 
exactly the logical sequence of the events 
that have been going on for more than a 
year. Oh, yes; the logical sequence will 
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be that bombs will begin to drop, not 
for the sake of America, but for the sake 
of a few men. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from South Carolina on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Chair. I 
have already, perhaps, said more than 
I should have said. I have been told that 
I have 10 minutes on the joint resolution, 
but probably I had better not take more 
than a little of it; but I cannot under- 
stand how any man on this floor can 
vote to open the door to arm our ships 
and send them into the war zone, and 
then say he is not voting for war. What 
in the devil is he voting for? (Laughter.] 
Does he expect the other fellow to let 
him go right through and say, “Why, 
yes; that flag is the Stars and Stripes, 
and you had better not shoot it”? No, 
Mr. President; it is no time for rotten 
foolishness. 

The VICE PRES/DENT. Does the 
Senator desire to take time on the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. I said so. I feel 
like turning loose and saying what I am 
inclined to say. But I have said enough, 
I suppose. 

I hope the Senator will vote to retain 
the power in the President to prescribe 
the war zones, and then say to our ves- 
sels, “Stay out of them.” If Russia and 
Germany fight and kill each other off, it 
will suit me exactly. ` 

Someone asked me how I felt about 
Russia. We were hunting the “reds,” 
chasing them out of this country, and 
then we send the head devil, Mr. Stalin, 
a billion dollars. Someone asked me 
what I thought about it. I said, “I am 
in favor of that. I would ride the devil 
as long as he was going toward heaven, 
but when he turned off I would get down.” 
(Laughter.] 

I would use Mr. Stalin to help annihi- 
late Mr. Hitler. I hope they will kill 
each other off and leave the world in 
peace. That is how I feel. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma would carry out 
what I desire, leaving section 3, giving 
power to the President to define the war 
zones, and then arming our own vessels, 
but keeping them within the limits which 
the President defines. That is my posi- 
tion. 

If any think I am afraid to fight, just 
try me personally, and see. (Laughter.] 
I have heard that miserable suggestion 
made. Several fellows wired me and 
said, “Why don’t you resign or get on the 
band wagon?” I said, “I am going to 
hell fast enough without accelerating my 
speed by getting on the band wagon.” 
(Laughter.] 

If we had a secret ballot here tonight, 
I do not believe there would be 10 votes 
against section 3. 

Mr. HATCH. Why does the Senator 
want a secret ballot? 

Mr. SMITH. To give some cowards 
an opportunity to express themselves. 
That is why I want it. They just have 
not the courage. 

Mr. President, I am through. God 
2 I would have liked to talk for an 

our. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I rise to re- 
sist the amendment offered by my col- 
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league for two reasons, both of which add 
up to national defense. 

The first reason is that if we leave sec- 
tion 3 in the act, then the United States 
will be unable to deliver weapons to the 
men who are resisting Hitler. There- 
fore, they cannot resist him as effec- 
tively as they could if we were able to 
deliver them more weapons. 

If we were able to deliver Russia 
enough heavy equipment tonight so that 
Russia would be on a parity with Ger- 
many, Russia would stop the Nazi war 
machine in its tracks tomorrow. That 
would mean increased security for the 
United States. Therefore, we should not 
tie our hands by this self-imposed re- 
striction on the use of our own ships. 
So, in the interest of our own self- 
defense, we should remove this limitation 
so that we can deliver more weapons to 
the men who are resisting Hitler. 

Secondly, I resist the amendment be- 
cause it would make it impossible for the 
United States to bring much needed crit- 
ical materials for our own defense in our 
own ships. 

I wish to refer to some of the testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, notably, the testimony of Dr. Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott, professor of government 
in Harvard University, in which he 
pointed out that it is necessary for the 
United States to import 1,300,000 tons 
of manganese every year, and as our de- 
fense production increases, he estimated 
it would reach 1,500,000 tons which it 
would be necessary for the United States 
to import every year for the manufacture 
of weapons. 

If we keep this self-imposed restric- 
tion, then how are we to bring this neces- 
sary material into this country? The 
material comes from India, Africa, and 
the Philippines and if war should break 
out in the Dutch East Indies or in Thai- 
land, under section 3 the President would 
be required to declare that part of the 
world a combat zone, or evade the law 
by subterfuge, to which I do not sub- 
scribe. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator know of any instance of the 
President establishing a war zone in 
the Far East, or of any way in which the 
Neutrality Act as at present on the stat- 
ute books interferes with our importa- 
tion of manganese, or any of the other 
essential materials? 

Mr. LEE. Of course, the Senator real- 
izes that war flaming suddenly in the 
East would close all the seas to which he 
has just referred, or the President would 
be compelled to adopt the subterfuge of 
not declaring that part of the world a 
war zone. I do not subscribe to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sena- 
tor will pardon me for a question—as I 
know his time is limited, there has been 
a war in the Far East for several years, 
and the President has not seen fit to 
declare a war zone. What might occur 
in the Senator’s view, which would pre- 
vent the United States from importing 
any war materials it needed? 

Mr. LEE. If Japan should want to 
force the declaration of a combat zone in 
the east, Japan could declare war on 
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China, what is up to now an undeclared 
war. Then, under the law, it would be 
necessary for the President to declare 
that a combat zone, or ignore the law en- 
tirely, and I do not subscribe to subter- 
fuge, to forcing the President into a 
position in which he must choose between 
the security of this country and resorting 
to a subterfuge. I do not subscribe to 
that, and I do not want to have Congress 
pass legislation which would force the 
President into such a position. 

We import our manganese principally 
from India, Africa, and the Philippines, 
and if war should break out over there, 
or if the Japanese should declare that 
undeclared war a war, then under the law 
the President would have to close those 
seas to our ships, and it would be unlaw- 
ful for us to bring this necessary man- 
ganese to the United States in our own 
ships. 

Furthermore, there is chromite, which 
is so necessary, and 70 percent of the 
chromite we need we import. It is neces- 
sary for the manufacture of weapons. 
We get it from the Philippines, from 
South Africa, and from Rhodesia, all of 
which would be closed to us if war were 
declared in the Far East. 

Then there is mica, which goes into 
insulation in the electrical industry. 

There is also manila fiber, so necessary 
in the manufacture of ropes, which will 
be so essential with our new shipbuilding 
program. There is no substitute for it. 
The henequen of Mexico is not a substi- 
tute for manila fiber in the manufacture 
of ropes. 

There are rubber and tin, which we 
import from the Dutch East Indies. If 
we agree to the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] 
we shall close those seas, we shall put 
ourselves in the position that those seas 
can by our own law be closed to the use 
of our own ships to bring to the United 
States those necessary strategic mate- 
rials which are necessary in the making 
of our own weapons. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I strongly 
urge that the Senate reject the amend- 
ment and thus not tie our own hands, 
in a world on fire today, with war 
spreading to new areas all the time. I 
urge that this self-imposed limitation 
on the use of our own ships for our own 
defense be not continued. Therefore I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] 
to the committee amendment on page 
2, lines 2 and 3. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MURDOCK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone] who is detained in the hos- 
pital and is unable to be here to vote. I 
therefore withhold my vote. I am ad- 
vised that if the Senator from Washing- 
ton were present he would vote “yea” on 
this amendment. 


I ask 
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Mr. SPENCER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reed]. I am advised that if present he 
would vote “yea.” If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his 
name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen]. I understand if present he 
would vote “nay.” I am advised that I 
can transfer my pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. BuLow]. 
I transfer my pair to him and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” If the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Butow] were present he 
would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wag- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Hayben], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Reynoups] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Iam advised that if present the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], if present, 
would vote “nay,” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Adams Gillette Taft 
Alken Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif, Thomas, Okla. 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Brooks La Follette Tydings 
Burton Langer Vandenberg 
Butler Lodge Van Nuys 
Byrd McCarran Walsh 
Capper McNary Wheeler 
Chavez Maloney White 
Clark, Idaho Nye Wiley 
Clark, Mo, Shipstead Willis 
Davis Smith 

NAYS—60 
Andrews George Murray 
Austin Gerry Norris 
Bailey Glass O'Daniel 
Ball Green O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Guffey n 
Barbour Gurney Pepper 
Barkley tch Radcliffe 
Bridges Herring Rosier 
Brown Hill Russell 
Bunker Hughes Schwartz 
Caraway Kilgore Smathers 
Chandler Stewart 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Danaher McFarland Truman 
Downey McKellar Tunnell 
Doxey Maybank Waligren 
Ellender Mead 

NOT VOTING—8 

Bone Murdock Spencer 
Bulow Reed Wagner 
Hayden Reynolds 


So the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now offer my amendment to strike 
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out lines 1, 2, and 3 at the top of page 2 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection, 
of course, to a vote on the Senator’s 
amendment, to which he is entitled; but 
the same result would be accomplished 
by a vote on the committee amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Iam entirely 
familiar with that fact; but there has 
been some “jimmying around” here to- 
night, and my amendment has been ruled 
by the Chair to be entirely in order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it is. Let 
me say to the Senator that I have not 
been engaged in any “jimmying around.” 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think the 
Senator has. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I now desire, in consideration of my 
own amendment, to resume the remarks 
I was making when I was interrupted a 
few minutes ago. 

In his impassioned speech for war, de- 
livered just before or just after 5 o’clock, 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
stated his honest opinion that the fighting 
had stopped too soon in 1918—that we 
had not fought long enough or far enough, 
He stated that that has been a view com- 
monly expressed, and to that view he gave 
his adherence tonight. 

Mr. President, some of us heard some- 
thing to the same effect in November 
1918. That opinion was expressed only 
by men who were in safe positions in the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, 
in newspaper offices, or on lecture plat- 
forms in this country. I did not hear 
such a view expressed by men who wore 
the uniform of the United States at that 
time, who were glad to see the armistice 
come along, and who were not among 
those who were howling to bring the 
Hun to his knees and go on to Berlin. 
So I regret to hear the distinguished 
majority leader, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, stand on this floor on the 
eve of practically another declaration of 
war and say that he thinks we did not 
go far enough in 1918. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky went on to discuss 
freedom of the seas. So far as I am 
advised, for the first time in American 
history he undertook to characterize the 
resentment of the American colonists 
against the Navigation Acts prior to the 
Revolutionary War as being a fight for 
freedom of the seas. Every schoolboy 
in the United States—at least every 
schoolboy I have ever known—knows 
that the Navigation Acts, while very 
much resented, were resented as domestic 
acts, while we made no profession what- 
ever to not being a part of the British 
Empire. Nobody ever contended that 
any question of international freedom 
of the seas was involved in the Naviga- 
tion Acts. Nobody ever contended that 
the Navigation Acts were the controlling 
cause of our entrance into the Revolu- 
tion. 
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I had thought until tonight that every- 
body was familiar with the fact that the 
Revolution was caused by a long succes- 
sion of violations of the rights of the 
American colonists as Englishmen; and 
until tonight I never heard the imposi- 
tion of the Navigation Acts introduced as 
an exhibition of disregard for freedom of 
the seas. 

I do not desire at this hour of the night 
to discuss the question of the freedom of 
the seas at any great length further 
than to repudiate certain efforts that 
have been made here today in the course 
of this debate to take up the old doctrine 
of freedom of the seas. We ostensibly 
fought two wars—at least many Sena- 
tors say so—on the question of freedom 
of the seas. One was in 1812 and the 
other in 1917. I wish to call attention 
to the fact that at neither of the peace 
conferences following those two wars was 
the question of freedom of the seas even 
mentioned in any of the protocols. 

At the Treaty of Ghent after the War 
of 1812 the British flatly refused to dis- 
cuss the question of the freedom of the 
seas; and inasmuch as up to the time of 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Ghent 
the United States had undoubtedly lost 
the War of 1812, which was saved only 
by the Battle of New Orleans, won 3 
weeks after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Ghent, the American delegates were 
ey glad indeed not to press the ques- 

on. 

As has been said once or twice pre- 
viously tonight, at the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles following the war of 1917, as dem- 
onstrated from the book of Mr. Churchill, 
the British flatly refused even to consider 
in the remotest degree the freedom of 
‘the seas. How could anybody talk about 
the doctrine of freedom of the seas, Mr. 
President, when the American Secretary 
of the Navy—God save the mark—Col- 
onel Knox, is going around the country 
at the present time in the most blatant 
way announcing that we must form an 
alliance with England for at least a hun- 
dred years. For what? For freedom of 
the seas? No; not for freedom of the 
seas. Does anyone contend that if we 
were to demand freedom of the seas for 
our ships Great Britain would grant it 
tous? No, no, Mr. President. Secretary 
Knox does not advocate freedom of the 
seas. 

He advocates our alliance with England 
for 100 years for the control of the seas. 
The British doctrine—and I cannot blame 
them for it, because it has meant their 
safety—the British doctrine, for which 
they have been willing to fight us or any 
nation of the world, always has been that 
they must control the seas; and I am 
ashamed that an American Cabinet officer 
at this late date should advocate that we 
must make an alliance with England in 
which we would play a secondary part, not 
for freedom of the seas, but for the con- 
trol of the seas. 

Mr. President, one other thing: The 
Senator from Kentucky in his most im- 
passioned manner, beating the desk and 
beating his breast, referred to the Spanish 
War of 1898, and asked how many ships 
had to be sunk on that occasion before 
we declared war, whether it was neces- 
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sary to sink 6 or 7 or 20 ships. No; it 
was not, he said; only 1 ship had to be 
sunk, 

If the Senator from Kentucky takes 
any pleasure or any pride in the fact that 
we declared war on Spain in 1898 because 
of the blowing up of the battleship Maine 
in the harbor of Habana, an accident, 
which has since been indubitably proved 
to have happened from internal causes, 
with which Spain had nothing to do—if 
the Senator from Kentucky takes any 
pleasure or any pride in the fact that we 
declared war on Spain about the sinking 
of the battleship Maine, and is willing to 
declare war again on that basis, I leave 
that to his own conscience. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MURDOCK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Bone], who is detained in a Washington 
hospital and is unable to be here to vote. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. I am ad- 
vised that if the Senator from Washing- 
ton were able to be here and were voting, 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was 
called). On thi- vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
REED]. Iam advised that if present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name 
was called). Ihave a pair with the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Butow], who, 
Iam advised, if present and voting, would 
vote as I am about to vote. I vote “yea.” 
I am informed that, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, REYNOLDS] are necessarily 
absent, 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Reynoips] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. I am ad- 
vised that, if present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Adams Chavez La Follette 
Aiken Clark, Idaho Langer 
Biiho Clark, Mo. Lodge 
Brewster Daneher McCarran 
Brooks Davis McNary 
Burton Gillette Maloney 
Butler Holman Nye 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Smith 
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Taft Vandenberg White 
Thomas, Idaho Van Nuys Wiley 
Tobey Walsh Vallis 
Tydings Wheeler 
NAYS—49 

Andrews Gerry Norris 
Austin Glass O'Daniel 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barbour Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Herring Rosier 
Bridges Hill Russell 
Brown Hughes Schwartz 
Bunker Kilgore Smathers 
Caraway Lee Stewart 
Chandler Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Connally McFarland Truman 
Downey McKellar Tunnell 
Doxey Maybank Waligren 
Ellender Mead 
George Murray 

NOT VOTING—9 
Bone Murdock Spencer 
Bulow Reed Thomas, Okla 
Hayden Reynolds Wagner 


So the amendment of Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, believing that the widely pub- 
licized views of the would-be leader of 
the war party in the United States, Mr. 
Willkie, are entitled to be passed upon 
in this body, since he has accomplished 
so much of his purpose, much as I am 
opposed to the nature of the substitute 
I am about to propose, but believing that 
it seems better than the emasculation of 
the Neutraltiy Act, I send to the desk a 
substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the Senator from Missouri, 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. As a Substitute for 
the committee amendment, it is pro- 
pesed to insert the following: 

That the Neutrality Act of 1939 is hereby 
repealed; but offenses committed under such 
act prior to the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution may be prosecuted and 
punished, and suits and proceedings for 
violations of such act or any rule or reg- 
ulation issued for the enforcement thereof 
may be commenced and prosecuted, in the 
same manner and with the same effect as 
if such act had not been repealed. 


Mr. HATCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. HATCH. I was recognized. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I wish 
to claim the floor in my own right. As 
the proponent of the amendment, I sup- 
posed I would be entitled to prior recog- 
nition; but, if the Senator from New 
Mexico wants to proceed, very well. 

Mr. HATCH. No; the Senator from 
Missouri may proceed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a brief statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will yield if 
= Senator from Texas desires to speak 

st. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is the 
author of this amendment 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not. I 
intend to vote for it because I think it is 
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better than the despicable amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I simply desire to identify 
this amendment as the so-called Willkie- 
Bridges-Austin-Gurney amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. AUSTIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a min- 
ute. I shall be glad to yield to any of 
the Senators, so long as my time lasts, if 
they will permit me to make one brief 
statement. 

Mr. President, I merely desire to iden- 
tify that amendment as being the exact 
text of the amendment introduced by the 
Senator from Vermont Mr. Austin], the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Bripces], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am very 
much opposed to the principle of the 
Willkie amendment; but, as I said in my 
speech on last Saturday, as between the 
committee amendment and the Willkie 
substitute for outright repeal I intend to 
vote for the Willkie substitute, because I 
think it is more honorable and more can- 
did with the American people, when we 
are in effect repealing the Neutrality Act, 
to say so openly and publicly to the 
American people, rather than by various 
sections to strike it down and not be 
frank enough to say so to the people. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetrar]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator maj or may not remember that 
J introuced this amendment a month or 
two ago, before anybody came out for it; 
and if it came up in the right way—if it 
came up as being proposed by one who 
sincerely believed in it—I would vote for 
it now in preference to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me say 
to the Senator from Tennessee that I 
sincerely believe in it as against the com- 
mittee amendment. I said so in my 
speech last Saturday; and I repeat that 
I sincerely believe in the so-called Willkie 
amendment as aga’nst the committee 
amendment, because I vhink it is more 
honest. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I now yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I merely want to ask 
the Senator from Missouri if he recalls 
an incident that occurred in October 
1939, a certain colloquy between himself 
and myself respecting an amendment 
which I then offered. 

Mr. CLARK of Lliissouri. Yes; I do, 


Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator re- 
member that that amendment, which I 
offered 2 years ago, was in the identical 
language of this ar.endment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then, Mr. 
President, if the Senator objects—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, If the Sena- 
tor objects, I am glad to withdraw any 


12 of his being associated with 


Willkie. [Laughter.] I do not 
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blame the Senator from Vermont. I did 
not intend to insult the Senator from 
Vermont. I really think too much of 
the Senator from Vermont to associate 
him in any way with Mr. Willkie. Who- 
ever is responsible for the amendment, 
I think it is a better amendment than 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am glad 
te yield to the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think I ought to assure 
the Senator from Missouri that I am very 
much honored to know that such a dis- 
tinguished citizen as the candidate on 
the Republican ticket for President of the 
United States saw fit to support openly 
this amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I was a little boy in Missouri, 
years ago, I heard it said that a blind 
sow will get an acorn now and then. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
from Missouri clearly understand that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin}, 
the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Gurney], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire submitted this amendment 
on their own, and that his addition of 
Mr. Willkie’s name to the amendment is 
wholly adding more generous measure, 
and that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Vermont 
voted against the Neutrality Act in 1937? 
We were against it then, we are against 
it today, and we are against it tonight. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I again say that I do not blame 
the Senator from New Hampshire for his 
disclaimers of connection with Mr. Will- 
kie. I base my remarks only on the fact 
that Mr. Willkie, through all the press 
services and in practically every pub- 
lication in the United States, claimed the 
credit or the discredit, as the case might 
be, of the amendment introduced by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, and the Senator from 
South Dakota. All I am saying is that 
in fairness to the undisputed leader of the 
war party in this country, this proposi- 
tion, which may have been conceived and 
sponsored by these three Senators but 
was claimed by the late putative candi- 
date, the late lamented candidate for 
President of the United States, should be 
voted on by the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr.LEE. Mr. President, Irise to resist 
the amendment. I wish to say that the 
effort here to bring in something be- 
sides the argument with respect to this 
measure has been typical of the debate 
all along. 

I have heard the opposition to the 
measure before the Senate blame Colonel 
Knox; I have heard them blame the 
Versailles Treaty for the condition of the 
world; I have heard them blame Secre- 
tary of War Stimson; I have heard them 
blame Wendell Willkie; I have heard 
them blame President Roosevelt; but not 
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once have I heard them blame Hitler, the 
one who actually is to blame for all this. 

I, for one, fought Mr. Willkie all over 
the city block in the last campaign. Very 
likely I would not find myself in agree- 
ment with him on political or economic 
questions today; but I congratulate Mr. 
Willkie for placing his country above his 
party. I congratulate the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle for forgetting 
for a little while their politics and looking 
to the flag of the country. I am not one 
to try to tweak their noses because they 
find themselves shoulder to shoulder 
with the man who led their party in the 
last campaign. I congratulate them and 
I congratulate Mr. Willkie for their move 
that brought this issue squarely before 
the people, and helped us get before the 
Congress the real meat of this joint 
resolution—that is, the part that really 
amounts to something—giving us per- 
mission and removing the limitation that 
prevented us from sending our ships 
where they would do the most good. 

Mr. President, let us see what is left 
in the act which we do not wish to repeal. 
I do not say that the measure pending 
before the Senate, namely, the joint 
resolution for the repeal of sections 2, 3, 
and 6, will not take away the major 
effect of the Neutrality Act, but there are 
a number of provisions left in the act, 
and before Senators vote I wish to enu- 
merate the provisions which will still be 
left in the act, so that they can decide 
whether or not they wish to repeal them: 

First. There is the provision which 
regulates the travel of citizens of the 
United States on belligerent vessels. 
That in no wise is hindering the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in carrying 
out our foreign policy, but it is useful, 
and might be useful in the future, and 
there is no reason for repealing it. 

Second. There is the financial provi- 
sion, which prohibits foreign countries 
from selling bonds and securities in this 
country. That might be useful, and 
there is no reason for repealing it, for 
it in no wise is hindering the carrying 
out of our foreign policy. 

There is next a provision which pre- 
vents the solicitation in this country of 
funds for different causes in foreign 
countries. There is no reason for re- 
pealing that. Our people have been 
made the victims of many drives and 
collections in this country appealing to 
their sympathy and to their charitable- 
ness. There is no reason for repealing 
that. 8 

There are the restrictions on the use 
of American ports —a provision inserted 
because some other countries took ad- 
vantage of the United States during the 
World War and used our ports for bring- 
ing in ships of other countries. This 
gives us a law to protect ourselves from 
that abuse. 

Next there is a provision which pro- 
hibits the refueling and resupplying of 
ships of other countries at our ports. 
For example, without this law a sub- 
marine of some foreign country could 
coast up within 3 or 4 miles of a port, 
send in a small boat, and get a boatload 
of supplies, and refuel and resupply. 
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There is this protection in the law, and 
there is no reason for repealing that. 

Next there is the Munitions Board con- 
trol. To me that seems very important. 
As much as anyone in the United States 
I have been against war profits. I am 
against them today. More than that, I 
hope we can do more than we have done 
to prevent profiteering. Here is a pro- 
vision which gives the Government of the 
United States power to prevent the ex- 
portation of munitions and supplies with- 
out license from the Government. I 
think it is very necessary that the Gov- 
ernment maintain that control over 
munitions and war supplies. 

Finally there is a provision which pre- 
vents the misuse of the United States 
flag by foreign countries. During the 
World War foreign countries used the 
United States flag to protect them in 
ways which are here declared to be un- 
lawful, and this gives the United States 
some protection in the use of its flag. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] will be 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment of the committze. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think we should give the Senator from 
Missouri the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the de- 
mand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. I am 
advised that if he were present he would 
vote as I intend to vote, so I am at liberty 
to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN]. I understand that if 
present he would vote as I am about to 
vote, and therefore I am at liberty to 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness, f 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessarily 
absent. 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
all of the above-named Senators would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 78, as follows: 


YEAS—11 
Austin Gurney Smathers 
Ball Herring Thomas, Utah 
Bridges McKellar 
Clark, Mo, O'Mahoney 
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NAYS—78 

Adams George Norris 
Aiken Gerry Nye 
Andrews Gillette O'Daniel 
Bailey Glass Overton 
Bankhead Green Radcliffe 
Barbour Guffey Rosier 
Barkley Hatch Russell 
Bilbo Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Hughes Smith 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Spencer 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Stewart 
Burton Kilgore Taft 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lee Tobey 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Connally McNary Wallgren 
Danaher Maloney Walsh 
Davis Maybank Wheeler 
Downey Mead White 
Doxey Murdock Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 

NOT VOTING—7 
Bone Pepper Wagner 
Bulow Reed 
Hayden Reynolds 


So the amendment of Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment of the committee was 
rejected. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to say a few words on behalf 
of the antiviolence amendment which 
I shall offer to the pending measure pro- 
posing certain changes in the Neutrality 
Act. 

Before entering into the discussion, let 
me say that I believe this antiviolence 
amendment is of such vital importance 
that in its discussion we should think 
about it as a fundamental issue and not 
in terms of personalities or of political 
consequences. The issues confronting 
America today are far greater than the 
political fortunes of any man who may 
be serving in political life; they are far 
greater than the success or failure of any 
individual man who may be holding a 
place of responsibility in private business 
or at the head of any business organiza- 
tion or labor organization. 

I think, Mr. President, that no one 
familiar with the history of this country 
will attempt to say that all men in public 
life have always, under all conditions, 
unselfishly served the interests of Amer- 
ica. I do not believe that any unbiased 
man would take the position that all 
leaders of business organizations have at 
all times had an unselfish view when 
dealing with public questions; nor do I 
think that the thinking man would at- 
tribute all the actions of leaders of or- 
ganized labor today to purely patriotic, 
unselfish service rendered for the benefit 
of the workingman. 

I might spend the time I have at my 
command in pointing out our mutual 
faults, but to do so would only be to 
magnify the frailties of human nature, 
and to state again the well-known and 
well-recognized fact that no individual 
anywhere is wise enough or good enough 
to be given absolute control over the 
welfare of his fellow men. So what I 
shall say tonight will be directed toward 
a fundamental issue, toward a system, 
and not toward the individuals who 
manage the system. 
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The great issue before America today, 
we say, is the problem of national de- 
fense. Why are we interested in na- 
tional defense? What is it that we want 
to defend? 

I, for one, believe that the American 
people want to defend, above everything 
else, the individual rights of the indi- 
vidual citizens; the right of a citizen to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience; the right to live a 
life of freedom and liberty, so long as he 
does not, in the exercise of personal 
liberty, infringe upon the fundamental 
rights of society as a whole. I believe 
the American people want to defend the 
right of free enterprise in this country 
when carried on with due regard to the 
rights of others. I believe America wants 
to defend the right of the young man 
who starts out in life to choose and to 
follow the vocation which to him appears 
to offer the best opportunity to meet his 
obligations to society and to live a life 
that will be pleasing to him and to those 
dependent upon him. I believe America 
wants to defend the right to work just 
as strongly as it does the right to quit 
work. I think America wants to protect 
this Nation against all those influences 
masquerading under the guise of nazi- 
ism, fascism, and communism, that seek 
by the use of force and violence to con- 
vert the whole world into a dictatorship 
over which the most ruthless and the 
most vicious leader of them all may rule. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am opposed to any and all influ- 
ences which would destroy the power of 
democratic government in the world. I 
am not concerned especially, if we must 
have dictatorship, about the source from 
which it comes. No matter what name 
is given to any great movement control- 
ling the affairs of men, if it leads to dic- 
tatorship and to the destruction of de- 
mocracy, I am against it. I am against 
a dictatorship of Communists. I am 
against a dictatorship of the Nazis. I 
am against a dictatorship of the Fascists, 
I am against a dictatorship of business. 
I am against a dictatorship of labor. 

So I would answer the question of why 
we want to defend America, by saying we 
want to preserve the great principles of 
freedom written into the Constitution of 
the United States. If this be true, then 
the program of national defense must 
not only go forward now to combat those 
influences which would establish a dic- 
tatorship coming from abroad but we 
must fight just as vigorously against the 
establishment of a dictatorship from 
within. And be not deceived, both bat- 
tles lie before the American people today. 

We are told, Mr. President, by those in 
authority that this war cannot be won 
by men alone, but that it must be won by 
tanks, ammunition, airplanes, bombers, 
ships, and submarines. We are told that 
it is the products of American industry 
which eventually will turn the tide of this 
battle for world democracy. We do not 
need to be told this because the facts are 
self-evident. I think everyone who is fa- 
miliar with my political career thus far in 
the United States Senate knows that on 
every occasion I have expressed my opin- 
ion that we should now lend every 
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possible aid to every nation on the face of 
the globe where we believe the lending of 
such aid will result in the destruction of 
those European leaders who seek by force 
and violence to rule the world. 

But what is the situation in America 
today? We find many industries of this 
country which are absolutely essential to 
national defense tied up with strikes, and 
in some instances strikes called for one 
purpose, and one only, and that is to es- 
tablish a rule that no man can work in 
these essential industries unless he has 
first been able to get himself elected to a 
labor-union membership and paid the 
extortionate dues demanded. 

Mr. President, let me make my posi- 
tion clear. To begin with, I want to 
say that I am opposed to any legislation 
now or at any other time the result of 
which would take away from labor the 
right to organize or the right to strike 
or the right to picket. I am opposed to 
any legislation which would take away 
from labor the fundamental right to 
enter into collective bargaining concern- 
ing the conditions under which they must 
work. I do not believe that this emer- 
gency should be used as a club to take 
away from labor rights which it has 
gained by hard battles over many years. 
But, on the other hand, I do not think 
that the Federal Government should 
stand idly by and see the fundamental 
rights of our citizens thrown into the 
discard by a few men who seek to set up 
a dictatorship of American labor leaders, 
and to use this emergency as a club to 
achieve this objective. If the Congress 
of the United States will write on the 
statute books of this Nation a few funda- 
mental laws, whick should have been 
there long ago, we shall see a complete 
change in the whole national picture. 

I am perfectly willing to leave it to 
the honesty and patriotism of the aver- 
age American workman, whether he be 
in the C. I. O., the A. F. of L., or in some 
other organized group, to determine in 
his own mind when he will work and 
when he will not work on a national- 
defense job or on any other job. But I 
want the law so that it will leave to a 
man the right to exercise his own choice. 

Mr. President, I have proposed to the 
Senate an antiviolence amendment which 
in substance provides— 

It shall be unlawful for any person by the 
use of force or violence, or the threat of the 
use of force or violence, to prevent or to 
attempt to prevent any person from seek- 
ing or accepting employment with a com- 
pany which is engaged in the performance 
of a national-defense contract. 


The amendment provides a sentence 
in the Federal penitentiary for those who 
violate the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk, 
and I will speak on that. 

As I have already stated, I would not 
deprive labor of any of its legitimate 
rights, but I would give to every Ameri- 
can laboring man “freedom to work”— 
the right to pick up the tools when an- 
other man has laid them down and to 
proceed with the job of building the ma- 
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chines which America needs in order to 
fulfill its obligations to the democracies 
of the world and to the citizens of this 
country. I would give our people the 
right to pick up those tools without fear 
of being hit over the head with a club 
or being shot in the back. I would put 
the protective power of the American 
Government back of the individual citi- 
zens in the exercise of their individual 
rights. Whenever we do, we shall see 
strikes begin to stop. The rank and file 
of American labor, C. I. O., A. F. of L., and 
all the others, are, in my judgment, not 
in sympathy with present procedure. 

But under a misguided leadership, we 
have permitted to grow up in this coun- 
try a system of employment in private 
industry whereby the average American 
is no longer able to decide his own prob- 
lems. Before he can work in any of our 
defense industries he must first have the 
permission of the radical leaders of some 
labor group, and he must, whether he 
wants to do so or not, pay high tribute 
to them for the God-given privilege of 
working, and the Government of the 
United States has actually encouraged 
this procedure. There should be written 
on the statute books of the United States 
a provision which would make it unlaw- 
ful for any business organization per- 
forming a Government contract to make 
membership in any organization a pre- 
requisite to employment. The defense 
effort in America will not go forward so 
long as the Government of the United 
States permits the closed shop and the 
check-off, backed up by the clubs and 
guns of thugs and goon squads on the 
picket line. 

I believe that every man who works in 
private industry or in a defense industry 
should be permitted to join a labor union 
if he wants to do so and to pay dues to 
that labor union if he wants to do so, and 
I believe that every employer should be 
prevented by law from discriminating 
against him because he does so. But I 
also believe that every American work- 
man should have the right to quit the 
labor union without losing his job, if he 
wants to quit it. I believe that every 
American workman who wants to work 
in defense industries, if he is competent 
to work, should be given the opportunity 
to work, regardless of whether he elects 
to join or to stay out of a labor union. 
To my way of thinking, these are funda- 
mental principles. If we admit that it is 
not a function of government to protect 
the right to work, then I ask you, Mr. 
President, what function does govern- 
ment have? 

A few days ago a man was discussing 
with me the bill, which I had offered, to 
make the use of force and violence when 
used to prevent a man from working a 
felony, and he made this observation: 

Senator, I do not think the leaders of 
organized labor want to use force and vio- 
lence, but I am afraid if you were to pass this 
bill they would accept it as a direct slap in 
the face of labor; would assume that 
the passage of the bill was, at least by indi- 


rection, saying that they endorsed force and 
violence. 


I said to the man who made that 
statement: 
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I think your argument is absolutely fool- 
ish. It would be just as reasonable to say 
that the American people as a whole would 
be insulted if we passed a law making mur- 
der or theft a felony because the passage of 
such a law would infer that all of the citi- 
zens wanted to murder or to steal. 


Laws are passed to restrain those who 
need restraining; and I, for one, believe 
that the great rank and file of American 
labor today would welcome the enact- 
ment of laws which would protect them 
in the exercise of their fundamental con- 
stitutional right to work—laws that 
would protect them in their right to join 
a labor union or to get out of it when 
they ceased to approve of its actions, 
without losing their job as a result of 
their action. I think they would wel- 
come a law which would say that if at 
any time a strike occurs in this country 
and one workman lays down his tools, 
another workman would be protected 
when he picked up those tools and con- 
tinued the job, and that he would not be 
beaten over the head by a club or shot in 
the back for having done so. 

I stated in the beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I simply wished to make a 
fair statement of principles and facts, 
without reference to personalities. This 
I have done. I hope the American peo- 
ple will wake up to the fact that the 
future of America is at stake. The free- 
dom of our people is at stake. The issue 
is not complex; it is simple. It can be 
met now if the Congress of the United 
States will have the courage to face 
these issues with their eyes turned to- 
ward the future of America instead of 
having their eyes turned toward the next 
election. 

All are agreed that work of our citi- 
zens is the one thing that can win the 
present world war for democratic gov- 
ernment. It is work that will produce 
the tanks, airplanes, bombers, and mu- 
nitions of war. It is work backed by 
capital and directed by skilled manage- 
ment that will turn the tide of battle. 
It is work of all our citizens which will, 
when the battle has been won, reestab- 
lish free enterprise and free govern- 
ment throughout the world. 

That the democracy of the world is 
threatened by the dictators of Europe 
is admitted by all. But let us not spend 
all our time using high-powered tele- 
scopes to observe what is going on in 
Europe and close our eyes to the funda- 
mental things which are striking at the 
very foundations of free government 
here in America. America needs today 
the 100-percent support of all its citi- 
zens. No man is worthy of the rights 
and privileges of American citizenship 
if he is not willing at this time to the 
very best of his ability to do what he 
believes to be necessary to sustain this 
country in this great hour of peril. The 
time is here now for the Government of 
the United States and the Congress of 
the United States to face the issues at 
home and to do the things that are 
necessary to keep the wheels of the 
factories of this couritry moving and to 
protect the individual rights of every 
citizen who wants to have a part in this 
great effort. So far as I am concerned, 
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regardless of any political consequences 
which may result, I shall contend for 
this policy. 

If members of an organization known 
as a labor union have the right to use 
force and violence to enforce their de- 
mands, by what system of justice may we 
deny the use of force and violence to 
members of an organization of business- 
men, of professional men, of farmers, or 
of consumers? How can this Congress 
convince 130,000,000 people of our sin- 
cerity by stoutly decrying force and vio- 
lence abroad and weakly permitting it 
here at home? If we preach freedom 
and democracy, why not practice it? 
This glaring double-standard justice 
cannot be concealed beneath a cloak of 
silence, inaction, or clever oratory. 
Millions of American citizens scattered 
throughout this Nation are very much 
disturbed over the fact that our indus- 
tries are not producing to full capacity, 
thus carrying their share of the tremen- 
dous responsibility of backing up our 
boys in the Army and Navy who stand 
ready to do anything, at any time, when 
the command is issued. The relatives 
and friends of these soldiers, sailors, and 
aviators want the assurance that the 
lives of their loved ones will not be lost 
for the want of war equipment, kept from 
being manufactured because of our fac- 
tories being slowed down or shut down, 
and our Federal Government sitting idly 
by tolerating such unjust and un-Amer- 
ican tactics. 

We have condemned force and violence 
by Hitler, and have appropriated billions 
of dollars to stop it. Why not be con- 
sistent and condemn force and violence 
in America and, by adopting my anti- 
violence amendment, stop it? 

Mr. President, I have heard some very 
able persons make forceful speeches de- 
nouncing the shut-downs and slow- 
downs in our defense industries, but they 
fail to back up their oratory with any 
action to stop the shut-downs and slow- 
downs. 

Down in my country the folks call that 
“pussyfooting.” This is no time to 
“pussyfoot.” The opportunity is now 
here for the Senate to vote on this 
amendment or to “pussyfoot.” 

Mr. President, I have made no state- 
ment with reference to the pending re- 
vision or repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
After listening attentively for many days 
to the speeches of able Senators on both 
sides of the question I am inclined to 
believe that the subject has been over- 
advertised, or perhaps inadvertently mis- 
advertised. The proposed revision has 
been advertised by one side as a vehicle 
for getting us into the war, and by the 
other side it has been advertised as a 
vehicle to keep us out of the war. 

I have the most profound respect for 
the able Senators who have spoken on 
both sides of this question. I admire 
their sincerity; but I fear that the sub- 
ject has been covered so broadly that the 
impression has been created in the minds 
of many persons who have read only 
fragmentary parts of the many lengthy 
addresses that we are actually voting on 
whether we shall enter into the war. 
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Technically that is not a fact; and as 
I have not heard this statement put in- 
to the Recorp, I shall make it so that 
the Recorp may be kept straight. We 
are not voting on a declaration of war, 
and I doubt the ability of any living 
man to prophesy accurately what will 
happen in the future with reference to 
our participation in the war as the 
result of the action we shall take on 
the revision of the Neutrality Act. 

My humble and honest opinion is that 
the proposed revisions whether ap- 
proved or defeated will have very little, 
if any, effect on our entry into or our 
keeping out of the war or our degree 
of participation in the war. The de- 
gree of our participation in the war 
will, in my opinion, be determined by 
the unfriendly actions of the aggressor 
nations against our rights on the one 
hand, and the actions of our President 
on the cther hand in performing his 
constitutional duties and responsibilities 
in protec inc our rights. He has been 
elected by the vot-.s of the United 
States and has certain duties and re- 
sponsibilities on his shoulders, and they 
are not the responsibilities of me or of 
any Member of this Congress, or of any 
other citizen of this Nation. 

With this neutrality law on our stat- 
ute books our Navy now has instructions 
to shoot at other nations and other na- 
tions are shooting at us. With that 
fact known and admitted, why argue 
that the law’s further continuance on 
our statute books will stop the shoot- 
ing or prevent further shooting? We 
might as well be practical, and realize 
that this Neutrality Act has very little, 
if any, influence on our war activities. 
I regret that so many of our people have 
been led to believe that a vote for the 


revision or repeal of this Neutrality Act. 


will put us into war and a vote against 
it will keep us out of war or vice versa. 
I do not think that is true. 

Whether we are in the war now or 
not, we do need war implements and 
ammunition. We cannot build war im- 
plements and ammunition in closed fac- 
tories. Some of our factories are closed 
down. Let us do something constructive 
and practical while we are here. Let us 
put an amendment on this resolution 
which will mean something. Let us put 
on an amendment whick will assure 
some of our patriotic laboring people 
that they can go into these closed fac- 
tories and start the wheels turning, 
without fear of being hit over the head 
or shot by somebody who does not want 
them to work at a lawful and patriotic 
job of their own choice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Texas nas expired. 
Has the Senator offered his amendment? 

Mr. ODANIEL. Yes; I have offered 
the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
read, for the information of the Senate, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas to the committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. As the end of 
section 2 it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son by the use of force or violence, or threat 
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of the use of force or violence, to prevent or 
to attempt to prevent any person from seek- 
ing or accepting employment with a company 
which is engaged in the performance of a 
national-defense contract, 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
acting in concert with one or more other 
persons to assemble at or near any plant or 
other place owned, leased, or occupied by a 
company which is engaged in the performance 
of a national-defense contract, if a labor dis- 
pute exists at such plant or place, and force 
or violence, or threat of force or violence, is 
used to prevent or attempt to prevent any 
person from seeking or accepting employment 
with such company, or for any person to pro- 
mote, encourage, or aid any such assemblage 
at which such force or violence, or threat 
thereof, is so used. 

(c) Any person who violates any provision 
of this section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be imprisoned for not less than 1 year nor 
more than 2 years. 

(d) As used in this section 

(1) The term company“ includes an in- 
dividual, a partnership, company, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “national-defense contract“ 
means a contract— 

(A) with the United States for the con< 
struction, erection, reconstruction, installa- 
tion, transportation, production, manufac- 
ture, repair, storage, or handling of prop- 
erty, or the furnishing of property or services, 
for use by the land or naval forces of the 
United States; or 

(B) with the United States for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or repair of any 
vessel; or 

(C) whether or not with the United States, 
tor the construction, erection, reconstruction, 
or installation of any building, structure, ma- 
chinery, equipment, or facility for use by the 
land or naval forces of the United States or 
for use by any person in the production, man- 
ufacture, repair, storage, or handling of prop- 
erty for use by the land or naval forces of 
the United States; or 

(D) whether or not with the United States, 
for the production, manufacture, repair, stor- 
age, or handling of any article described in 
Proclamation No. 2237 promulgated by the 
President on May 4, 1937; or 

(E) whether or not with the United States, 
for the construction, erection, reconstruction, 
or installation of any building, structure, ma- 
chinery, equipment, or facility for use by any 
person in the production, manufacture, re- 
pair, storage, or handling of any article de- 
scribed in Proclamation No. 2237 promulgated 
by the President on May 4, 1937. 

(e) If any provision of this section or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the section and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

(f) This section shall cease to apply upon 
the expiration of the emergency proclaimed 
by the President on May 27, 1941, except that 
offenses committed in violation of this section 
prior to its expiration may be prosecuted and 
punished after such expiration in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if such 
section had not expired. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas IMr. 
O’DANIEL] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 


amendment. 
Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MURDOCK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone]. I am advised that if pres- 
ent the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Bone] would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reen]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” I am advised that if 
present and voting the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS from Idaho (when his 
name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arizona LMr. 
HaxDbEN J. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow], who, I am advised, if present 
would vote “nay.” I vote “nay.” I am 
advised that, if.present, the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Butow], the Senator from Florida IMr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. REYNOLDS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner!. I 
am advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from New 
York would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Andrews Norris 
Austin Glass O'Daniel 
Bailey Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Overton 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hatch Rosier 
Barkley Herring Russell 
Bridges Hill Schwartz 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bunker Kilgore Spencer 
Caraway Lee Stewart 
Chandler Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Connally McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Truman 
Doxey Maybank Tunnell 
Ellender Mead Wallgren 
George Murray 

NAYS—38 
Adams Davis Smith 
Aiken Gillette Taft 
Bilbo Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Tobey 
Brooks Johnson, Colo, Tydings 
Burton La Follette Vandenberg 
Butler Langer Van Nuys 
Byrd Lodge W: 
Capper McCarran Wheeler 
Chavez McNary White 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wiley 
Clark, Mo, Nye Willis 
Danaher Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—8 

Bone Murdock Reynolds 
Bulow Pepper Wagner 
Hayden Reed 
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So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If no further 
amendment be proposed, the question 
is, Shall the amendment be engrossed 
and the joint resolution be read a third 
time? 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 
ans joint resolution was read the third 

e. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution having been read three times, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the final passage 
of the joint resolution, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
be Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
Mr. MURDOCK (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone]. I am advised that if the 
Senator from Washington were present 
he would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. . 

Mr. SPENCER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. I am 
advised that if he were present he would 
vote “nay.” I transfer my pair with him 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER]—who, I am advised, would vote “yea” 
if present—and will vote. I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name 
was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], who, if present, would vote 
“yea.” I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Butow]— 
who, if present, would vote “nay”—and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New York would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the result is announced, I inquire 
whether the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] is recorded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is not re- 
corded as voting. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] has been 
unexpectedly called from the Senate 
Chamber. I am advised that if present 
and yoting he would vote “yea.” 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr, PEPPER] is recorded as 
being absent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, how 
is the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] is not re- 
corded as voting. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
ulation. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the point of order that 
under the Senate rules there is an auto- 
matic recapitulation, and it has already 
been had. The evident purpose of the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky is 
to afford time for a Senator who is ab- 
sent to get here. I make the point of 
order that the recapitulation provided 
5 the Senate rules has already been 

ad. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
sustains the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 37, as follows: 


I ask for a recapit- ` 


YEAS—50 
Andrews Glass O'Daniel 
Austin Green O'Mahoney 
Bailey Guffey Overton 
Ball Gurney Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hatch Rosier 
Barbour Herring Russell 
Barkley Hill Schwartz 
Bridges Hughes Smathers 
Brown Kilgore Spencer 
Bunker Lee Stewart 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Connally McKellar 
Doxey Maybank Tunnell 
Ellender Mead Waligren 
George Murray White 
Gerry Norris 
NAYS—37 
Adams Davis Smith 
Aiken Gillette Taft 
Bilbo Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Johnson, Calif, Tobey 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Tydings 
Burton La Follette Vandenberg 
Butler Langer Van Nuys 
Byrd Lodge Walsh 
Capper McCarran Wheeler 
Chavez McNary Wiley 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Willis 
Clark, Mo Nye 
Danaher Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—9 
Bone Hayden Reed 
Bulow Murdock Reynolds 
Downey Pepper Wagner 
So the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
was passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to repeal sections 2, 3, 
and 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes.” 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate I desire to 
announce that it is my purpose to move, 
at the conclusion of business today, that 
the Senate adjourn until Monday, and 
that on Monday the calendar will be 
called for the consideration of measures 
to which there is no objection. 
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SUGAR QUOTAS—AMENDMENT OF THE 
SUGAR ACT 


Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, ear- 
lier in the day, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] and 
the junior Senator from Louisana [Mr. 
ELLENDERI, and myself, I introduced a bill 
to extend and to amend the Sugar Act. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at length in the body of 
the Recorp, together with a statement 
which I have prepared explanatory of 
the bill. I may add that this measure is 
identical with a bill introduced in the 
House of Representatives by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Representative FULMER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That section 202 of the 
Sugar Act of 1937 as amended (relating to 
establishment and revision of quotas) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. Whenever a determination is 
made, pursuant to section 201, of the amount 
of sugar needed to meet the requirements of 
consumers, the Secretary shall establish 
quotas, or revise existing quotas— 

“(a) For domestic sugar-producing areas 
by prorating among such areas 56.77 per- 
cent of such amount of sugar (but not less 
than 3,793,802 short tons) on the following 
basis: 


Area: Percent 
Domestic bect sugar 42. 49 
Mainland cane sugar — 11.52 
Hawaii — — 24. 72 
Puerto Rico 1.0 
Virgin Islands 24 


“(b) For foreign countries, and the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippine Islands, by pro- 
rating 43.23 percent of such amount of sugar 
(except, if such amount of sugar is less than 
6,682,670 short tons, the excess of such 
amount over 3,793,802 short tons) on the 
following basis: 


Area: Percent 
Commonwealth of the Philippine 
— 64.41 
Foreign countries other than 
99 AA a E 89 


In no case shall the quota for the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands be less than 
the duty-free qucta now established by the 
provisions of the Philippine Independence 
Act as amended. 

“The quota for foreign countries other than 
Cuba shall be prorated among such countries 
on the basis of the division of the quota for 
such countries made in General Sugar Quota 
Regulations, Series 4, No. 1, issued December 
12, 1936, pursuant to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as amended.” 

Sec. 2. That section 204 of the Sugar Act 
of 1937 as amended (relating to redistribution 
of deficits in area quotas) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 204. (a) The Secretary shall, as he 
deems necessary during the calendar year, 
determine whether, in view of the current in- 
ventories of sugar, the estimated production 
from the acreage of sugarcane or sugar beets 
planted, the normal marketings within a 
calendar year of new crop sugar, and other 
pertinent factors, any domestic area, the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, or 
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Cuba, will be unable to market the quota for 
such area. If the Secretary finds that any 
domestic area or Cuba will be unable to 
market the quota for such area for the calen- 
dar year then current, he shall revise the 
quotas for the domestic areas and Cuba by 
prorating an amount of sugar equal to the 
deficit so determined to the other areas, on 
the basis of the quotas then in effect. Any’ 
portion of such sugar which the Secretary 
determines cannot be supplied by domestic 
areas and Cuba shall be prorated to foreign 
countries other than Cuba on the basis of 
the prorations of the quota then in effect for 
such foreign countries. If the Secretary finds 
that the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands will be unable to market the quota for 
such area for the calendar year then current, 
he shall revise the quotas for domestic sugar- 
Producing areas, for Cuba, and for foreign 
countries other than Cuba, by prorating an 
amount of sugar equal to the deficit so de- 
termined, as follows: 

“(1) To the domestic beet-sugar area and 
to the mainland cane-sugar area, on the basis 
of the respective quotas for such areas then 
in effect, an amount equivalent to such part, 
if any, of such deficit as the Secretary deter- 
mines is due to inability to market in con- 
tinental United States the amount of refined 
sugar permitted to be brought into conti- 
nental United States, duty free, under the 
provisions of the Philippine Independence 
Act, as amended; 

“(2) To foreign countries other than Cuba, 
on the basis of the proration of the quotas 
for such foreign countries then in effect, an 
amount not in excess of 100,000 short tons of 
the remainder of such deficit, after giving 
effect to the foregoing subsection (a) (1); 

(3) To Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, and Cuba, on the basis of the respec- 
tive quotas for such areas then in effect, the 
remainder, if any, of the amount of such 
deficit in excess of 100,000 short tons, after 
N effect to the foregoing subsection (a) 

Provided, however, That no part of any such 
Philippine deficit so prorated may be filled 
by direct-consumption sugar except that part, 
if any, prorated pursuant to the foregoing 
subsection (a) (1). 

“(b) If, on the Ist day of September in 
any calendar year, any part or all of the pro- 
ration to any foreign country of the quota 
in effect on the Ist day of July in the same 
calendar year for foreign countries other than 
Cuba, has not been filled, the Secretary may 
Tevise the proration of such quota among 
such foreign countries, by prorating an 
amount of sugar equal to such unfilled pro- 
ration to all other such foreign countries 
which have filled their prorations of such 
quota by such date, on the basis of the 
prorations then in effect. 

“(c) If the Secretary finds that any foreign 
country other than Cuba will be unable. to 
market any part or all of the proration to 
such foreign country for the calendar year 
then current, the Secretary may increase the 
quotas for other foreign countries, for the 
domestic sugar-producing areas and for Cuba, 
by prorating an amount of sugar, equal to the 
deficit so determined, as follows: 

“(1) To such foreign countries other than 
Cuba, on the basis of the proration of the 
quotas for such foreign countries then in 
effect, such portion of such deficit as the 
Secretary finds they will be able to market in 
the calendar year then current; 

“(2) To the domestic sugar-producing 
areas and Cuba on the basis of the respective 
quotas for such areas then in effect, the 
remainder, if any, of such deficit. 

„d) The quota for any domestic area, the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, or 
Cuba, or other foreign countries, shall not 
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be reduced by reason of any determination 
made pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(a) or subsection (c) of this section 204.” 

Sec. 3. Section 207 (e) of the Sugar Act 
of 1937, as amended (relating to direct con- 
sumption sugar from Cuba), is amended by 
striking out “three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“three hundred thousand.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (a) of section 304 
of the Sugar Act of 1937 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 304. (a) The amount of the base rate 
of payment shall be 80 cents per hundred 
pounds of sugar or liquid sugar, raw value.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 304 of the 
Sugar Act of 1937 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The total payment with respect to a 
farm shall be the product of the base rate 
specified in subsection (a) of this section 
multiplied by the amount of sugar and liquid 
sugar, raw value, with respect to which pay- 
ment is to be made, except that reduction 
shall be made from such total payment in 
accordance with the following scale of reduc- 
tions: 5 
That portion of the 

quantity of sugar and 


liquid sugar which is Reduction in base 


included within the fol- rate of payment 
lowing intervals of short per cwt. of such 
tons, raw value: 
350 to 700. Hee Sat SAN aS ea $0.05 
a ME RT) SS DE E 10 
„c 20 
1. 25 
3,000 to 6.000 275 
6,000 to 12,000. 30 
12,000 to 30,000 — 825 
More than 30,000. 50 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 101 (f) of the Sugar 
Act of 1937 as amended (relating to the 
definition of liquid sugar) is amended by 
striking out 6 percent“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 8 percent.” 

(b) Section 401 (b) of the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended (relating to the definition 
of “manufactured sugar“), is amended by 
striking out “6 percent” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “8 percent.” 

Sec. 6. Section 513 of the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended (relating to termination of 
powers of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Sugar Act), is amended to read as 
follows: 8 

“Sec. 513. The powers vested in the Sec- 
retary under this act shall terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1944, except that the Secretary 
shall have power to make payments under 
title III under programs applicable to the 
crop year 1944 and previous crop years. 

Sec. 7. Section 3508 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to termination of taxes 
under the Sugar Act) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“SEC. 3508, TERMINATION OF TAXES 


“No tax shall be imposed under this chap- 
ter on the manufacture, use, or importation 
of sugar after June 30, 1945.” 

Sec. 8. Section 503 of the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended (relating to payments to 
the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands), is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1942” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1945.” 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
OF WYOMING, ON THE SUGAR BILL INTRODUCED 
IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE ON NOVEM- 
BER 7, 1941, BY CONGRESSMAN FULMER IN THE 
HOUSE AND BY SENATORS O’MAHONEY, ADAMS, 
AND ELLENDER IN THE SENATE 
In an effort to meet realistically the com- 

plex problem of sugar supply for the con- 

sumers of the United States caused by the 
national-defense emergency and the marked 
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increase of sugar consumption, a sugar bill 
has been introduced in the Senate and in 
the House today to provide a continuation 
of the Sugar Act for 3 years and to enact 
Several much-needed amendments. 

During the past year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has found himself obliged to make 
several increases of the estimate of consump- 
tion by which, under the sugar law, produc- 
tion is governed, and at the present time all 
limits are off. Shipping shortages and in- 
creased purchases have brought about a con- 
dition which compels increased production of 
Sugar beets and sugarcane in continental 
United States if the country is to escape the 
danger of rationing or, in the absence of 
effective price legislation, an increased cost 
to the consumers such as was experienced 
during the World War. 

To the degree that ships are required for 
the transportation of strategic minerals and 
war materials they will be lacking for the 
transportation of sugar supplies to the 
United States from offshore areas, and unless 
production within the boundaries of conti- 
nental United States is stimulated sugar con- 
sumers are extremely likely to be confronted 
with a short supply. The Sugar Act is the 
best insurance against such a condition. 
The amendatory provisions contained in the 
bill introduced today are intended— 

First. To extend the basic .aw for 3 years. 

Second. To increase the minimum conti- 
nental quota so that growers who are asked 
to increase their production will not be 
looking forward to an inevitable reduction in 
acreage when the emergency is passed. 

Third. To meet the increased costs of pro- 
duction by reason of the increased cost of 
labor and materials by a slight advance of 
the conditional payment to growers scaled 
down in such a manner as not to increase 
payments made to the larger growers of sugar 
beets and sugarcane. 

Fourth. A reallocation of sugar supplies 
which the Philippines may be unable to 
deliver. 

Fifth, An amendment of the provision 
which governs the importation of sugar in 
liquid form so as to correct a deficiency in 
the present law which allows sugar to come 
in as sirup without regard to either the tax 
or quota provisions of the law. 

Section 1 of the bill increases the minimum 
total quota of all domestic sugar producing 
areas from 3,715,000 to 3,793,802 tons. This 
means a 4-percént increase for the domestic 
beet sugar area, or 62,088 tons, and a 4-per- 
cent increase amounting to 16,880 tons for 
mainland sugarcane. The percentages of 
the total quota have been so arranged for 
all of the areas as to make substantially no 
change in the quotas for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
or the Virgin Islands while increasing the 
quota for the continental areas, without 
which, of course, the effort to provide an ade- 
quate supply for continental consumers in 
the present emergency would not be success- 
ful. 

The continental increase is accomplished 
by a reduction of the Cuban quota, of the 
Philippine quota, and of the quota for coun- 
tries other than Cuba. These reductions 
have been made in order to afford the oppor- 
tunity to increase the “quotas of the con- 
tinental areas. 

If the total consumption in continental 
United States were 6,682,670 tons, Cuba's 
quota would be reduced by 50,791 tons, that 
of the Philippines by 27,363 tons, and that of 
foreign countries other than Cuba by 702 
tons. 

Section 2 of the bill deals with the reallot- 
ment of a deficit in the Philippine quota. 
Under the law as it stands, this deficit goes 
only to foreign countries other than Cuba. 
The amendatory bill provides that the domes- 
tic beet sugar areas and the mainland cane 
Sugar areas would share proportionately in 
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any deficit of duty free, refined sugar from 
the Philippines. The first 100,000 tons of 
the remainder of any deficits would go to for- 
eign countries other than Cuba and the 
balance would be distributed proportionately 
to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Cuba. None of this deficit, except that 
which goes to continental beet and cane 
areas, is to be filled by direct-consumption 
sugar. 

With respect to the quota of any foreign 
country other than Cuba which is unable to 
send in its allotment, the amendment pro- 
vides that such deficit shall be prorated, 
first, to the remaining foreign countries and, 
second, to domestic sugar producing areas 
and to Cuba. 

Section 3: Without changing the Cuban 
total quota, it reduces the amount of white 
sugar that may be imported from Cuba from 
375,000 to 300,000 tons. 

Section 4 deals with the conditional pay- 
ments and while it increases the basic rate 
from 60 to 80 tents, the scale-down is so 
arranged as to provide no increased payment 
to the larger producers. The purpose of this 
section is to recognize increased costs par- 
ticularly for the small farmer and rancher. 
These costs have been substantial as indi- 
cated by the figures gathered by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service which show that 
the labor costs in the beet area are now 
20.8 percent greater than they were during 
the parity period. The last wage determina- 
tion made under the Sugar Act increased 
wages in 1940 for the beet areas 6.4 percent 
above what they were in 1937. Defense in- 
dustry and priorities „re now operating to 
make the labor costs even greater. The full 
increase from 60 to 80 cents by the amend- 
ment goes only to producers of less than 350 
tons. 

In this connection it is worth while point- 
ing out that the consumption of sugar has 
increased so rapidly since the beginning of 
the emergency that the processing tax, which 
is paid by the processors and the growers, 
will produce $80,000,000 instead of $68,000,000 
in previous years. This revenue is more than 
sufficient to bear all of the costs of adminis- 
tration of the Sugar Act and to meet the 
conditional payments. 

Section 5 amends he definition of liquid 
sugar in order to meet the complaints of 
the sugar industry that under the present 
definition as mu.n as 40,000 tons of sugar is 
brought into the United States annually in 
the form of sirup without being charged 
against the quota of any exporting country 
and without paying the tax which is paid 
by all other growers and processors. 

Section 6 extends the act, which now ex- 
pires on December 31, 1941, for 3 years, to 
December 31, 1944. 

Section 7 continues the tax for the same 
period 

Section 8 extends for 3 years the provisions 
of the present law relating to the refund of 
taxes collected on sugars produced from 
Sugarcane grcwn in the Philippines. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of 
committees are in order. If there be 
none, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the executive calendar. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ben Moreell to be Chief of the Bureau 


of Yards and Docks, with the rank of 
rear admiral. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postmaster nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified imme- 
diately of all confirmations of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, November 10, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 7 (legislative day 
of October 27), 1941: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Ben Moreell to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, with the rank of re^r ad- 
miral, for a term of 4 years, from December 
1, 1941. 

POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 

Lesbia G. Moore, Belle Rive. 

William J. Dolamore, Franklin Park. 

Lorraine Riley, Kell. 

Thomas Edward Mostyn, Midlothian. 

Henry B. Reiss, St. Peter. 

Irene C. Cinnamon, Steger. 

Kate M, Weis, Teutopolis. 

Lawton C. Spangler, Wocdlawn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


W. Reid Howe, Cramerton. 
Victor N. Fair, Lincolnton, 
Artus E. Howell, Oakboro. 
Mae S. Ray, Whitakers. 
Mary P. Williams, Whittier. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

Rev. L. B. Keegan, of St. James Cath- 
olic Church, La Crosse, Wis., offered the 
following prayer: 


We invoke the blessing of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost upon this august group of law- 
makers entrusted with the great respon- 
sibility of directing our Nation at this 
perilous time. In this hour of interna- 
tional and national turmoil and chaos we 
implore God to direct these men, our 
Representatives, and grant to them the 
wisdom to realize that only through a 
return to the law of God as made known 
to man through the Ten Commandments 
can order and law and peace be restored. 
Give them the wisdom to understand 
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that the fundamental, basic cause for the 
war is a rejection of God in business, pol- 
itics, government, education, and only 
through a return to him can a restoration 
of peace take place. 

May Christ, the Prince of Peace, guide 
you in all your deliberation; fill you with 
great courage to fight for a just and last- 
ing peace based upon charity and justice. 

In conclusion let us repeat that most 
beautiful of all prayers: 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation. But de- 
liver us from evil. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
foliowing titles: 


On October 13, 1941: 

H. R. 5827. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Thatcher and their two minor 
children, Marjorie Thatcher and Bobby 
Thatcher. 

On October 14, 1941: 

H. R. 5202. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to protect the lives and health and 
morals of women and minor workers in the 
District of Columbia, and to establish a 
Minimum Wage Board, and define its powers 
and duties, and to provide for the fixing of 
minimum wages for such workers, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 19, 1918. 

On October 16, 1941: 
H. R. 5511. An act to amend the National- 


ity Act of 1940 to preserve the nationality 


of citizens residing abroad. 
On October 23, 1941: 

H. R. 2985. An act to prescribe the time 
basis for computing pay for overtime work 
performed by laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service; and 

H.R. 5667. An act to authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to issue notes, 
bonds, and debentures in the sum of $1,500,- 
000,000 in excess of existing authority. 

On October 28, 1941: 

H.R.5788. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

On October 29, 1941: 

H. R. 4498. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion to St. Elizabeths Hospital of insane per- 
sons belonging to the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

On October 30, 1941: 

H. R. 5903. An act to amend the United 
States Housing Act, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 235. Joint resolution to amend 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code 
by extending the time for applications, and 
changing the procedure for certification of 
national-defense facilities and contracts for 
amortization purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
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that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1840) entitled An act te supplement the 
Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations during the na- 
tional emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent on May 27, 1941, for the immediate 
construction of roads urgently needed for 
the national defense, and for other pur- 
Poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of State. 

3. Department of the Treasury. 

4. Department of War. 

5. Federal Reserve System. 

6. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. 

7. Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Board. 

8. Federal Works Agency, Work Proj- 
ects Administration. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 


The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Desiring to be temporarily absent from 
my office, I hereby designate Mr. H. Newlin 
Megill. an official in my office, to sign any 
and all papers and do all other acts for me 
which he would be authorized to do by vir- 
tue of this designation and of clause 4, rule 
III, of the House. 

Respectfully yours, š 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today at the con- 
clusion of the legislative business and 
any other special orders, I be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is ‘here objection? 

There was no objection. 


TAXES 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read through the morning 
papers that the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee of the House, after a brief session 
yesterday, decided to postpone hearings 
on proposals to raise additional revenues 
for Government expenditures until next 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means 
Committee has a big place in our Gov- 
ernment. It is composed of 25 of the 
leading Members of this body. It is 
charged with the responsibility of sub- 
mitting legislation to provide ways and 
means of meeting the expenses of our 
Government. To postpone, at this time, 
the consideration of meeting these obli- 
gations, is to my mind, sidestepping that 
responsibility. 

Our national deficit has reached the 
unprecedented sum of $55,000,000,000, 
and is increasing by the millions every 
week. This makes a charge, if evenly 
distributed, of about $430 for every man, 
woman, and child in this country, or put- 
ting it another way, about $2,000 for each 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, we all realize that a great 
part of this deficit is for huge costs of 
national defense. We all want a defense 
program and, I think, willing so far as 
we are able, to pay for it. We must 
build these defenses just as speedily and 
efficiently as it can possibly be done. 
The people of this country are for a de- 
fense program, even at huge costs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they are entitled to 
know what provision, what ways and 
means, are being made by this Congress 
to provide funds to carry on the obliga- 
tions of this Government, and to pre- 
vent it from going into bankruptcy. It 
is a vital matter to everybody. I feel the 
Ways and Means Committee ought to 
be giving careful study and serious con- 
sideration to the whole problem. No 
one wants to pay more taxes. Goodness 
knows they are high right now. But if 
more and higher taxes are necessary, and 
are about to be levied, let us find out 
about it. In any event the question is 
too important o be postponed, especially 
when the Members have plenty of time 
right now for holding hearings. 

One thing more, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to offer a suggestion that I made on this 
floor a year ago. I think the Ways and 
Means Committee should collaborate 
with the Appropriations Committee, 
which is the one that provides for the 
spending of the money, with a view of 
providing reductions in every item of 
expenditure possible, that is not required 
for the prosecution of our defense pro- 
gram. There is a lot of talk about cut- 
ting nondefense expenditures, but we are 
not getting the job done. 

FLOODS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, Arkansas 
is now going through one of the tests 
that it is put to annually in the ab- 
sence of adequate flood control. The 
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Arkansas River, rising in Colorado and 
running about 1,500 miles down to the 
southeast and emptying into the Missis- 
sippi, is now on one of its rampages. The 
waters of Colorado, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa are pouring.down into my State, 
causing thousands of dollars of loss in 
property, as well as loss of life. In addi- 
tion to the property damage we are de- 
prived of the soil that is now being asked 
to produce food for defense. Thousands 
of acres of the richest lands in my State 
are being devastated. ‘Thousands of dol- 
lars are lost in livestock. 

Mr. Speaker, in Report No. 308, Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, first session, the 
United States Army engineers, as a re- 
sult of long study and examination, out- 
lined a comprehensive plan for fiood con- 
trol in the Arkansas River Basin, among 
others, which plan provided for the con- 
struction of at least 13 reservoir dams 
on the Arkansas River and its tributaries, 
which together with a similar plan for 
the White River was said to be one of the 
best and most economical programs for 
the control of floods on the lower Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi Rivers. Acting under 
that plan and a congressional authoriza- 
tion made pursuant thereto, a number of 
reservoir dams for flood control have been 
constructed, or are now under construc- 
tion, mostly on the tributaries of the Ar- 
kansas River. Also under congressional 
authorization the hydroelectric power po- 
tentiality of a number of these dams has 
been investigated, and where economi- 
cally feasible power has been authorized 
or plans for future installation have been 
provided. 

After about 2 years of survey work by 
the Army engineers, a series of three 
reservoirs on the Grand River were 
recommended as a unit, each having 
direct bearing on the other, and consid- 
ering the three as a unit the engineers 
found the construction of the three dams 
economically .easible, such dams being 
the Pensacola, Markham Ferry, and Fort 
Gibson, the purpose of the reservoirs 
being dual, that is, for flood control and 
hydroelectric power development. After 
the Army engineers had made this report 
the P. W. A. donated about $8,000,000 
and loaned $12,000,000 to the Grand River 
Dam Authority for the construction of a 
reservoir for hydroelectric development, 
and the construction of the Pensacola 
Dam was undertaken and has recently 
been finished. 

I understand that the Army engineers 
recommended a maximum pool elevation 
at 755 feet, with power elevation at 735 
feet, which would allow flood-control 
storage of 20 feet containing 960,000 
acre-feet. I further understand that the 
G. R. D. A. found that it should have 
higher elevation for power and was 
granted a license by the Federal Power 
Commission to construct the dam with 
an elevation of 745 feet for power, leav- 
ing 10 feet for flood-control purposes, 
containing 525,000 acre-feet; and that 
under this authority they are not re- 
quired to impound flood waters above an 
elevation of 750 feet, and that the 5 feet 
will provide storage for only about 
240,000 acre-feet for flood control. Also, 
that the Authority is not compelled to 
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impound the water above the elevation 
of 750 feet until the United States has 
acquired the necessary flowage rights 
above that elevation. 

With the construction of the Pensa- 
cola Dam by the G. R. D. A. it results 
that the dual- purpose plan recom- 
mended by the Army engineers has not 
been carried into effect, and that the 
flocd-control feature of this dam has 
been largely sacrificed to the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power by the 
G. R. D. A.; and if the Markham Ferry 
and Fort Gibson Dams are included in 
the G. R. D. A. plan for hydroelectric 
power development, there will be a still 
further sacrifice of the flood-control 
features of these dams, which will greatly 
lessen fiood control on the Arkansas 
River and the Mississippi River. 

I believe it is generally understood that 
the Grand River empties into the Arkan- 
sas River about one-fourth of the entire 
floodwaters below the point of intersec- 
tion of the Grand with the Arkansas, and 
that the control of flood waters from the 
Grand River is of more importance in the 
general flood-control program than the 
control of any other tributary of the 
Arkansas, and that these three dams, 
interlinked together, constitute probably 
the most important flood-control unit in 
the Arkansas Valley Basin. 

The Pensacola Dam, in effect, was lifted 
out of the flood-control program of the 
Arkansas River Valley and taken from 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
Army engineers by the action of the 
G. R. D. A., and it was not built in ac- 
cordance with the report plan of the 
Army engineers in a number of structural 
details, and its flood-control capacity 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of making 
these reservoir dams for the dual purpose 
of hydroelectric development and flood 
control, but I do not want to see flood 
control, which so vitally affects the desti- 
nies of my State, sacrificed for power de- 
velopment, when such power develop- 
ment can be provided for on streams 
where the flood-control feature is not so 
vitally important, and I think that all due 
care should be taken by the builders of 
such reservoir dams to see that the es- 
sential benefits of hydroelectric power 
and flood control are properly conserved. 
I do not believe that in the instance of the 
Pensacola Dam, which was erected by the 
G. R. D. A., that the flood-control fea- 
tures were sufficiently considered, and 
that they were largely sacrificed in the 
interest of power. I believe that the 
United States Army engineers protested 
against the serious reduction in the flood- 
control features of this dam, but that 
their protests were disregarded. 

I understand that several months ago 
a serious flood came down the Grand 
River by reason of the reservoir not being 
in readiness to take care of the additional 
flood waters, and that but for the fact 
that the Arkansas River was compara- 
tively low at that time, a serious major 
flood would probably have occurred on 
the lower reaches of the Arkansas. I 
am also informed that the flood that is at 
this moment raging down the Arkansas 
River could have been considerably re- 
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duced if the Pensacola Dam had been 
properly constructed to take care cf 
floodwaters, and I wish to insist at this 
time that when the Markham Ferry and 
Fort Gibson Dams are constructed that 
the flood-control features therein will be 
carefully preserved, and that the history 
of the Pensacola Dam will not be re- 
peated. 

Mr. Speaker, I know we are spending 
huge sums of money on all-out aid to 
the democracies and their friends across 
the waters, and that we have adopted a 
policy of materially reduced appropria- 
tions for all nondefense items wherever 
possible; but it does seem to me that it 
would be a mistake to materially reduce 
appropriations for the reasonable con- 
tinuation of the flood-control program 
which is so essential to the preservation 
of the property and the lives of our citi- 
zens, and for the preservation of the 
soil in which to grow those foods that are 
a vital part of our defense program. It 
is well said that food will win the war and 
dictate the peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I am including in these 
remarks a resolution passed by the 
Southwest Valleys Association at its Oc- 
tober 17 meeting, in Little Rock, Ark., 
which outlines the views of that organi- 
zation on this subject: 


Whereas the Southwest Valleys Association 
adopter at its February 16, 1937, convention 
a seven-point program in the valleys of the 
Aransas, White, and Red Rivers, including 
primarily flood control, na igation, and irri- 
gation, and incidental thereto the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power where found 
feasible; and 


Whereas great damages have occurred in 
the vall-ys of these streams, caused by ex- 
cessive floods, resulting in the abandonment 
of thousands of acres of the best agricultural 
land; and these valleys are continually con- 
fronted with recurrences of these disastrous 
floods; an” 

Whereas the present national emergency 
would appear to indicate the necessity for the 
development of hydroelectric power wherever 
feasible, and this association is in sympathy 
with such necessity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention assembled, 
while realizing the necessity for the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, insists, in the 
interest of the citizenship of these great 
valleys, that the construction of projects for 
the development of hydroelectric ower shall 
Le provided in such manner as will not 
jeopardize the potential control of floodwaters 
of these streams. 


Also the following resolution was 
adopted at that meeting: 


Whereas the survey, reports, and recom- 
mendations of the United States Army engi- 
neers for the development cf projects on the 
Grand River in Oklahoma provide for a series 
of three dams, viz, one each at Pensacola, 
Markham’s Ferry, and Fort Gibson, and state 
that these three units operated together re- 
sult in an economically feasible project; and 

Whereas these reports provide for construc- 
tion of dams, includiug in such construction 
certain provision for flood-control pools; and 

Whereas without consideration of the 
three-unit proposal, th: Grand River Dam 
Authority, through a grant and loan from the 
Public Works Administration constructed the 
hydroelectric dam at Pensacola in such man- 
ner as to provide for a maximum of 240,000 
acre-feet as a flood pool, although the United 
States Army engineers’ recommendation pro- 
vided for o pool of 960,000 acre-feet; and 
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Whereas flood conditions since the con- 
struction of this dan have proven conclu- 
sively the necessity for the constr: ction of 
that project as recommended by the United 
States Army engineers; and 

Whereas, according to information received, 
the same Grand River Dam Authority is pro- 
posing to construct the Markham's Ferry and 
Fort Gibson projects at a top height 20 feet 
lower than recommended by the United States 
Army engineers; and 

Whereas the floods in the Grand River not 
only create great damage in the immediate 
area of thec projects but throughout the 
lower valley of the Arkansas: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government 
acquire title to the Pensacola Dam and pro- 
vide, insofar as possible, additional flocd con- 
trol therein; and be it further 

Resolved, That the construction of the 
Markham’s Ferry and Fort Gibson projects be 
b. and under the control of the United States 
Army engineers according to their plans, as 
apparently only in this manner will the citi- 
zenship and property be protected from the 
ravages of floodwaters originating in and 
emanating from the Grand River Valley. 


The SPEAKER. The time o: the gen- 
tleman from A: kansas has expired. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE “OUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
disposition of special orders on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
business oi the day, I be permitted to 
address the Hous» for 30 minutes. 

The SSEAKEZ. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE LEE D. ROBINSON 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous onsent to proceed for 1 
minute. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to notify the House of the death 
of the Honorable Lee D. Robinson, a for- 
mer Member of this distinguished body, 
who died at his home in Wadesboro, 
N. C., this morning, following an illness 
of several months. ` 

Mr. Robinson represented the Seventh 
Congressional District of North Carolina, 
now the Eighth Congressional District, 
~ which I have the honor to represent, from 
March 4, 1917, to March 3, 1921. Many 
Members of the House will remember the 
outstanding service he rendered our 
country during the World War period 
and the days that followed. 

After voluntary retirement from Con- 
gress in 1921, he returned to Wadesboro, 
where he devoted his life to banking and 
¿gricultu-al] interests, as well as to the 
welfare and progress of his home com- 
munity. Prior to his election to the 
Congres: he served as a member of the 
Legislature of North Carolina and also 
as sOlicitor of the thirteenth judicial dis- 
trict. 

The Nation, as well as the State of 
North Carolina, has sustained in his 
death the loss of a fine citizen and a 
statesman in the truest sense. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that I learned this 
morning of the death of the Honorable 
Lee D. Robinson, a former Member of 
this House, who served in the Sixty-fifth 
and Sixty-sixth Congresses. The Eighth 
District of North Carolina, formerly the 
seventh, has been most fortunate in its 
representation in Congress, including the 
present Representative, since I have been 
a Member of this body. When I first 
came here the district was represented 
by the Honorable R. M. Page. He was 
a leader in the House whose views on 
public matters were always held in the 
highest esteem. Mr. Robinson succeeded 
him, serving two terms, when he volun- 
tarily retired. He was not a candidate 
for renomination and reelection. He was 
a faithful and diligent Member of this 
body and enjoyed the respect, confidence, 
and the friendship of the entire member- 
ship of the House. In his passing the 
State of North Carolina has sustained a 
loss of one of its most useful citizens, as 
well as an outstanding businessman. No 
man in North Carolina was held in higher 
esteem than was the Honorable Lee D. 
Robinson. I take this opportunity of 
making this statement and to express my 
deepest and most sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy to the members of his family. 


AMENDING THE RAKER ACT 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately I was not in this Chamber yester- 
day at the time the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] asked permis- 
sion to address the House. 

In reading his extension of remarks in 
the Recorp this morning, I note he 
stated: 

We are not going to amend the Raker Act 
— to gratify the cupidity of any selfish 


In asking my colleagues to amend the 
Raker Act, I am doing exactly what every 
other Member of this House would do 
under similar circumstances—faithfully 
and loyally heeding the voice of my con- 
stitutents who, on Tuesday, voted, 112,- 
857 to 66,120, a plurality of 46,737, against 
the bonds. 

All the people of San Francisco want 
is fair treatment—nothing more, nothing 
less—and I know full well you will hear 
their case with open minds. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXPENDITURES IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if you refer 
to the Treasury statement of November 
3, that is for 4 months and 3 days of this 
fiscal year, you will find we have gone 
in the red $4,831,000,000 and more. That 
means that at the end of the year, if we 
average the same for that time, we will 
be over fourteen and one-half billions 
in the red. I would not be surprised if 
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it will run nearer to twenty billions be- 
fore the year is over. 

As was stated before, the Ways and 
Means Committee must get the people of 
this country to pay and pay and pay, or 
we are going to have a wreck, a wreck, a 
wreck. I will say that when the Presi- 
dent of the United States says we will 
spend and spend and spend, you can see 
where we are going, going, going. I think 
it is time for the Congress to get busy 
and keep this country from being ruined. 

I ask the Ways and Means Committee 
to make the people pay and pay and pay, 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a telegram I re- 
cently received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Record by 
including an editcrial from the Bergen 
Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
resolutions from the Alabama Farm 
Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. G Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including an address made by 
Mr. Olds, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, before the Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in tie Appendix and to include 
therein a brief editorial entitled For- 
mula for War,” written by Mark Twain, 
appearing in The Mysterious Stranger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There wis no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include 
two letters with reference to the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
leave of absence be granted to my col- 
leagues, Mr. JACOBSEN, Mr. IMHOFF, Mr. 
Jounson of California, Mr. ANDERSON of 
California, and Mr. BLACKNEY, on at- 
count of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague, Mr. ELLIS, may have leave to 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on three subjects and to 
include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter from Col. Robert M. Good- 
win on price control, printed in the Bos- 
ton Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT BUYS BLOOD 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, those Members of Congress who 
are still of the opinion that the admin- 
istration is not contemplating, or pre- 
paring for, actual participation in the 
European mess might be interested in the 
fact that from October 20 to 25—6 days— 
contracts were awarded by the United 
States Army procurement for $1,026,250 
worth of human blood—human plasma— 
for transfusion purposes. These pur- 
chases of human blood were listed in 
bulletin 260 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Public Con- 
tracts, just issued. The laboratories re- 
ceiving these contracts and the amounts 
of their contracts are as follows: 
Eli Lilly Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 


$337, 500 


DOS ere A AAS aed 162, 500 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., New York 

(eni JiR pay se .. 175, 000 
Reichel Laboratories, Kimberton, 

a E nse . N 168, 750 
Cutter Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 182, 500 


Although I do not have the figures, I as- 
sume that this is only a small portion of 
the human plasma—blood—that has 
been purchased. As I stated in the be- 
ginning, these purchases were merely for 
a 6-day period. 

During the same period, according to 
this same bulletin, there were purchased 
$197,919 worth of band instruments, 
which, I assume, will be used to stir up 
the hysteria necessary to sell war to this 
Nation, whose people are overwhelmingly 
opposed to another A. E. F. 

Mr. Speaker, I have placed these facts 
concerning the purchase of human blood 
before the House today to remind those 
who have supported the program to send 
millions of American sons into the Euro- 
pean conflict what a horrible thing it is 
going to be. 

I also take this occasion to remind the 
people of America that Mr. Roosevelt 
Stated in Boston prior to the election last 
November: 


And while I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance— 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again—your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


[Here the gavel fell.] L 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON H. R. 
5990, THE PRICE-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the bill (H. R. 5990) to further the na- 
tional defense and security by checking 
speculative and excessive price rises, price 
dislocations, and inflationary tendencies, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM MONDAY TO 
WEDNESDAY AND PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF NOVEMBER 10 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, next 
Tuesday being Armistice Day, I ask unan- 
imous consent consent that when the 
House adjourns on Monday next it ad- 
journ to meet the following Wednesday. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentleman 
tell me: Is it the purpose of the major- 
ity to ask 3-day adjournments until after 
the 15th, when Lewis will tell the Presi- 
dent whether the miners will go back to 
work? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The first part of 
the gentleman’s inquiry constitutes a 
question, and in answer I may say there 
is no intent to adjourn until after the 
15th. I am not now, of course, in making 
my answer recognizing the latter part of 
the gentleman’s inquiry, but am making 
a courteous reply to the first part. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I no- 
tice the District Committee of the House 
has agreed with the District of Columbia 
Committee of the Senate to strike out a 
very important amendment that was 
placed in the rent-control bill by the 
House the other day. I wonder when 
that conference report will be brought 
before the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am frank in say- 
ing that the information my friend from 
Texas just conveyed to the House was the 
first knowledge I have had of it. I am 
unable to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I am sure, however, the Chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of the House will be very glad to 
try and accommodate the reasonable 
convenience of the gentleman from 
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Texas for the calling up of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has no 
plans at this time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no plans. 
The gentleman’s observation is the first 
knowledge I have had of the matter. 

Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has the gentleman from 
Massachusetts any plan to take up the 
Vinson bill, for which a rule has been 
granted, or any legislation to stop strikes 
in the defense industries? Does the ad- 
ministration plan any action in this re- 
spect? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is asking two questions and I will answer 
the first. For the next 10 days the time 
of the House will be pretty well occupied. 
It is unwise, of course, to plan too far 
ahead, 

Mr. RICH. The reason I put the two 
questions and coupled the administration 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
together is because the gentleman from 
Massachusetts represents the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania unreasonably flatters 
me. While I appreciate the compliment, 
in justice and truthfulness I must take 
issue with the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. RICH. We know that unless the 
gentleman, who represents the adminis- 
tration, makes some effort to bring that 
legislation here we are not going to be 
permitted to debate it or to vote on it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I had all 
the power attributed to me by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. On second 
thought, however, I would not want to 
have all that power. I may say further 
that no leader, neither majority nor mi- 
nority, possesses the power the gentle- 
man says I possess. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman should 
take the lead then in taking some of the 
power back from the President of the 
United States and replacing it in the 
hands of the Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman be so kind as to tell us what the 
program is for Monday? . 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know of noth- 
ing to come up on Monday except what 
may be submitted by unanimous-consent 
requests. 

Mr. MICHENER. And it is thought 
that possibly the neutrality bill will be 
before the House on Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It all depends on 
the action of the Senate. If the neu- 
trality bill passes the Senate and is mes- 
saged over here in time it is the hope of 
the majority to bring the bill up on 
Wednesday. I say the hope. Arrange- 
ments will be made for debate, which will, 
of course, be much longer than an hour. 
I can assure the House there is no need 
to be disturbed about the length of de- 
bate. As far as I personally am con- 
cerned I favor liberal debate; but if the 
neutrality bill is messaged over in time 
we are in hopes of bringing it up Wednes- 
day. In any event whenever it is mes- 
saged over it becomes the order of busi- 
ness. Then, of course, the price-control 
bill will undoubtedly be called up for con- 
sideration, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to cbject, in view of 
the gentleman’s statement that he was 
only making a courteous request for ad- 
journment over when I propounded my 
question, I apologize to the gentleman for 
the latter half of the question. I had 
forgotten that I read in the paper that 
the majority party could not go ahead 
until the President gave the “go” sign. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The apology of 
the gentleman, so far as the first part of 
his observation is concerned, is accepted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish the 
gentleman would inform the House—and 
I see the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee here—what are the 
plans or prospects with reference to 
taking up the so-called price-control bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I stated that 
would follow the neutrality bill if it is 
messaged over in time to be considered 
next week. If not, then the probabili- 
ties are that that bill will be called up in 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


BIRTHDAY OF HON. ROBERT L. 
DOUGHTON 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway]? 

There was no objection, j 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, 78 
years ago a very important event oc- 
curred at Laurel Springs, N. C. That is 
the date on which one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of this House at the 
present time was born. Laurel Springs 
and North Carolina are to be congratu- 
lated most heartily in having furnished 
the Federal Government and the House 
of Representatives with a distinguished 
person by the name of ROBERT L. DOUGH- 
TON. f 

Of course, there was very little expec- 
tation 78 years ago that when that gen- 
tleman came to maturity he would 
blossom into one of the leading states- 
men in the United States; therefore, I 
think that congratulations are to be 
extended not only to him but to his dis- 
trict, and particularly to the town which 
was the home of his parents at the time 
of his birth. 

In my own behalf as well as of the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the whole House, I most 
heartily congratulate the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHton] on 
his seventy-eighth birthday. He is en- 
titled to the thanks of the country for 
the loyal services he has performed. We 
join in wishing him long continuation of 
good health and personal happiness. 
VETO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES—CANTON EX- 

CHANGE BANK AND FIRST NATIONAL 

BANK (H. DOC. NO. 435) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was read 
and, with accompanying papers, referred 
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to the Committee on Claims and ordered 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, a bill (H. R. 4411) for the relief 
of the Canton Exchange Bank and the 
First National Bank of Canton, Miss. 

This legislation would relieve the Can- 
ton Exchange Bank of Canton, Miss., of 
liability to the Government in the sum of 
$791, and the First National Bank of 
Canton, Miss., of liability to the Govern- 
ment in the sum of $234, constituting 
the aggregate amount of Government 
checks which were honored and cashed 
by the banks, although the endorsements 
on the checks had been forged. 

Whether the banks are liable to reim- 
burse the Government under such cir- 
cumstances is a question for judicial de- 
termination. If the banks are not liable, 
it is reasonable to assume that the courts 
will so hold. If liability exists no reason 
appears discernible why the banks 
should be relieved of it by legislative 
action affecting two specific institutions. 

Iam informed that similar claims have 
arisen against other banks and have been 
successfully prosecuted in the courts, 
and that other similar claims are now 
pending. I do not feel warranted in ap- 
proving legislation which would extend 
preferential treatment to two institu- 
tions, while other financial institutions 
have been and are being required to 
meet similar obligations that the law 
imposes on them in such matters. 

In view of these considerations, I am 
impelled to withhold my approval from 
the bill. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, November 6, 1941. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal and the message to- 
gether with accompanying papers re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered printed, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes after the regular business 
of the day has been disposed of and at 
the conclusion of any prior special 
orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 


PREVIOUS ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include in connection 
therewith an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention was called to the vote on the 
lend-lease bill, on page 849 of the RECORD 
of February 8, 1941. I was listed as vot- 
ing “no” on the motion to recommit the 
bill, roll call No.9, I voted “aye” on that 
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roll call. I find it is impossible to have 
the vote corrected because the printing 
of the permanent Record has been com- 
pleted beyond that date. I therefore ask 
that this explanation be permitted to 
stand in lieu of the correction. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS FOUR FREEDOMS 


Mr. Speaker, the President announced 
sometime ago that we were going to 
carry the four freedoms to the farthest 
corners of the earth. I recall a few 
days ago that he carried the freedom of 
fear through the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, to the Finns. 

You will recall that only a few days 
ago Mr. Hull told the Finns that they 
were going to lose the friendship of the 
United States unless they quit cold their 
war to rescue their country from the 
Russians—our comrades—who _ overran 
Finland not long ago and took from that 
nation a large portion of its territory. 

Mr. Hull and the President demand 
that the Finns give up their freedom to 
defend themselves, to fight in defense of 
their homes; of their republican form of 
government, and submit themselves to 
the tender mercy of the man who has 
Starved and murdered his own subjects by 
the thousand. 

The hypocrisy of the President could be 
no more clearly portrayed than by his 
proposed treatment of the Finns—the 
only nation which made any effort to 
repay to us the money we loaned to them 
during and after the first World War. 
The President spoke once upon a time 
about a “stab in the back.” Just what 
is the United States now, through its 
State Department, trying to do to the 
patriotic Finns? 

The Secretary of State is trying, by 
threatening them, to create a fear in 
those brave, stout hearts; to destroy 
their freedom; to destroy their repre- 
sentative form of government; compel 
them to submit to “Bloody” Joe. 

Here is another illustration of how the 
doctrine of freedom of this, that, and 
the other is being carried to the people 
in our own country. 

I read from an editorial, the whole of 
which I will print with these remarks: 

Col. Early E. E. Duncan, commanding coffi- 
cer of Lowry Field, at Denver, has issued an 
order forbidding any member of his command 
to visit the Denver headquarters of the 
America First Committee or to attend any 
meetings sponsored by the committee. Viola- 
tion of the order would be punished by court- 
martial or other military discipline. 

“My Commander in Chief is President 
Roosevelt, and 1 certainly don’t believe that 
he is in accord with what this group stands 
for,” Colonel Duncan said in explanation of 
his order. 


Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the President 
thinks we are so dumb as to swallow that 
kind of stuff. I wonder if that colonel 
believes in constitutional government. 
Just think of the situation. Here is the 
America First Committee—and I am not 
a member of that committee. It is a pa- 
triotic organization whose members think 
of and act in the interest of our country 
first. I have spoken at meetings that 
they have sponsored at various times. 
Is there any reason why in America citi- 
zens should not be privileged to assemble 
and petition the Congress and make 
known their wishes? 
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The America First Committee, as I 
understand it, has avoided going in or 
near military camps. It has declined to 
accept—although there is no reason why 
they should not accept—contributions 
from men in the United States military 
service. They have been extremely care- 
ful to avoid creating racial or religious 
feeling or opposition to military author- 
ity. Yet here is a man under the direct 
order of the President of the United 
States, a man who is charged with up- 
holding and defending the Constitution 
of the United States, ordering that the 
soldiers under his command cannot go 
near those meetings nor listen to what 
the speakers at those meetings have 
to say. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentlemar_ yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For a cuestion. 

Mr. HOOK: i was rather surprised to 
hear the gentleman make the statement 
that the America First Committee was 
authorized to accept contributions from 
the boys in the service when they are 
only getting $21 a month. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not make any 
such statement. The gentleman mis- 
understood me. America First does not 
ask for contributions from men in serv- 
ice, nor does it knowingly accept them; 
that is my information; though there is 
no reason why they should not have that 
right and exercise it. 

Mr. HOOK. I misunderstood the gen- 
tlem an. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I se- 
verely condemn any officer for making a 
statement such as the gentleman has 
quoted this officer as making. However, 
I believe it is erroneous to assume that 
it was under direct order of the President 
and that the President countenanced it. 
I think it was entirely on the officer’s own 
responsibility, and he should be con- 
demned for making a statement restrict- 
ing the movements of these boys, re- 
stricting them from going where they 
want or hearing any opinion expressed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If this quotation is 

correct, Colonel Duncan said this: 

á My Commander in Chief is President 
Roosevelt, and I certainly do not believe that 


he is in accord with what this group stands 
for. 


Of course, the President is not in ac- 
cord with them, that is the policy of the 
America First Committee. He, with Will- 
kie, leads the war party, the Britain first 
committee, but it would seem to me that 
the President would be the last man on 
earth to deny to those who oppose his 
views tae privilege of going and listening 
to speakers who are in opposition to his 
Policies. i 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I think 
he is the last man to deny that, and it is 
no responsibility of his. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I get it, then, the 
gentleman means that the officer is en- 
tirely mistaken in the attitude of the 
President? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. 


That 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Very well. Then I 
Pope the gentleman, who is always wel- 
come at the White House, a place I have 
never had the privilege of viewing ex- 
cept from a distance, will communicate 
his views to the President, because it is 
just possible that with all those hero wor- 
shipers around him the President does 
not know that this kind of thing is hap- 
pening. Certainly, I do not want to con- 
demn him unjustly. I can find enough to 
condemn in the things he does without 
condemning something that I do not 
know about. So the gentleman can serve 
his country by going down and telling the 
eighteenth secretary down the line, who 
will pass the word along up to the 
throne, about this denial of constitu- 
tional rights, the denial of the right of 
assembly, the denial of the right to peti- 
tion, the denial of the right of free 
speech. Now we are going to carry these 
rights to eU the people outside the United 
States. 

By the way, we are celebrating today 
the anniversary of the birth of that great 
institution which fosters free speech and 
freedom of worship, and all that, Joe 
Stalin’s outfit. I suppose they are all 
down at the White House today. What 
hypocrisy; it deceives no one. The gen- 
tleman can ascertain about that. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman expect that the President 
of the Un:zted States, with all the respon- 


sibility now incumbent upon him, is going 


to correct statements made by thousands 
of persons throughout the country? Does 
the gentleman want him to go into that 
detail? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ican realize the force 
of the gentleman’s statement. Of course, 
the President cannot know everything 
that is said by his subordinates. But 
here is the troubie. The President by 
his conduct sets an example, as when he 
and his wife entertained those Commu- 
nists, and when he has Ickes and others of 
his policy makers running around here 
trying to gag everybody. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. That 
has nothing to do with what we are dis- 
cussing. The President’s example has 
been one of freedom of thought and ex- 
pression throughout the country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes; his National 
Labor Relations Board, his pets and 
stooges have time and again suppressed 
the right of free speech, as, for example, 
when the Board held that Henry Ford 
could not tell his workers that they need 
not pay tribute to any man in order to 
secure or hold a job with the Ford Motor 
Co.; as for example, when that same 
Board held an industrialist on the west 
coast guilty of a violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act because he disclosed 
to his employees tuat a union organizer 
was a registered Communist, a member 
of Communist Party. 

Free speech? What are you talking 
about? Freedom of action? How long 
has it been since the President’s National 
Defense Mediation Board told the em- 
ployees of the shipyards at Kearny, told 
the employees and the employers of Air 
Associates, Inc., at Bendix, N. J., that they 
would have to buy a license, and pay 
dues to certain unions if they wanted to 
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earn the money to buy bread and clothes 
for their families? What rotten non- 
Sense to talk about freedom, freedom of 
thought and speech, and now wait a 
minute. 

I want to talk a little myself. This is 
what I am getting at. Of course, the 
gentleman is right about it, the Presi- 
dent cannot run around and correct 
everybody's statements, but he can set an 
example. He should not be—well, I can- 
not use the word I was going to use. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Why 
not? > 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He should not cuss 
out, you know, try to gag all of us, just 
because we speak the truth about him 
and his doings, and he should not have 
Ickes trying to do that thing, and all 
these other spokesmen of his who call us 
all traitors when and because we expose 
his deception. 

The gentleman surely has not forgotten 
the President’s campaign against big busi- 
ness, so-called. If the President will set 
an example of charity and of tolerance, 
and if he will quit his abuse and name- 
calling, some of the rest of us who fol- 
lowed his example might stop. That is 
the point I am getting at. Let the Presi- 
dent clean his own house; quit issuing 
half-truths; let him quit seeing sub- 
marines and bombers and secret maps 
which never existcd and which are but a 
figment of his ownimagination. Let him 
quit telling us such fairy tales as the one 
that there is freedom of worship, religious 
freedom, in communistic Russia where 
the Government creed is the denial of the 
existence of a Deity. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Of 
course, we know that the President is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. Who has a greater right than 
the President himself to bring that 
colonel to task? Has the President taken 
any steps to correct this situation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, so that I may yield 
further. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I com- 
mend the gentleman on his condemna- 
tion of the action of that colonel or of 
any other officer of the United States 
Army or Navy who undertakes to close 
the mouths and to put a hand upon 
the conscience of the boys under their 
command. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There would be more 
force to what the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey] said if it were 
not the sad fact that the President him- 
self does not regard the Constitution and 
he does not regard the laws of the land. 
We know that the right to own property, 
the right of free speech, the right to 
work, and other such rights have been 
taken away up in Michigan since 1937. 

We know now that, in spite of the 
Provisions of subsection (d) of section 3 
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of the Lend-Lease Act, which states 
that— 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States— 


the President has issued orders to convoy 


ips. 

When the President himself violates 
his constitutional oath of office, when he 
denies obedience to and refuses to go 
along with a law which he himself forced 
through the Congress—the Lend-Lease 
Act—then what is the average citizen 
to think, and what is a poor colonel in 
the Army to think? If the President is 
stealing chickens, certainly the colonel 
can get a few eggs. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman knows, of course, that when 
any man becomes an officer of the Army 
or the Navy he raises his right hand and 
takes a solemn oath to defend and sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Kani HOFFMAN. And so does the Pres- 
nt. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. That 
being so, one of two things can be true 
about this colonel: He must either never 
have read the Constitution of the United 
States or he is deliberately violating the 
oath he took when he became an officer 
of the United States Army. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, well, the truth 
of the matter is, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, the 
colonel.is just following the lawless ex- 
ample of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I want 
to say to the gentleman that I am not 
challenging that statement. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. It may be 
that this is a New Deal method of ad- 
vancing the four freedoms. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, that is 
one way, and another way he is advanc- 
ing the four freedoms is to tell the Finns 
to quit fighting the Russians. Let the 
Russians go in and overrun their coun- 
try, and let them hang those who do not 
agree with Stalin’s philosophy, but the 
Finns must not defend themselves nor 
attempt to retake the country the Rus- 
sians took from them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We are 
getting a wrong conception of these four 
freedoms. The President never said any- 
thing about four freedoms for the United 
States. That is for China, for Russia, 
for Europe, Asia, and Africa. They have 
never talked about fighting for the four 
freedoms in this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He not only has not 
talked about it, but his conduct here 
shows he does not propose to have any of 
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it in America, except he is going to re- 
serve freedom of speech for himself and 
especially for his wife, Eleanor, and for 
his spokesmen, and to acquire and keep 
for himself freedom to make war, not- 
withstanding the restrictions imposed 
by the Constitution. 

He is depriving the worker of one of 
the four freedoms he mentioned, that is, 
the freedom from want by compelling 
him to buy a license to work. He is put- 
ting the workers—American citizens—on 
the same plane that some States and 
municipalities place dogs. ‘You must 
have a license in order to keep one. The 
President is the first man in our history 
to compel the workingman to purchase 
a license in order to earn a livelihood. 
He has given a monopoly of that license- 
selling business to John Lewis and Bill 
Green and he is going to soak the inde- 
pendent workers all the way down the 
line, just as the Mediation Board did in 
this Currier case, 

Now, it is true that the colonel here 
is only following the example of his great 
Commander in Chief and that is an 
example that leads everyone to a disre- 
gard of law and causes many to have 
no sense of obedience to a constitutional 
form of government such as we have 
had heretofore. 

- The editorial from which I quoted 
reads as follows: 

THE FUEHRER PRINZIP BITES A COLONEL 

Col. Early E. W. Duncan, commanding ofi- 
cer of Lowry Field at Denver, has issued an 
order forbidding any member of his com- 
mand to visit the Denver headquarters of 
the America First Committee or to attend 
any meetings sponsored by the committee, 
Violation of the order would be punished by 
court martial or other military discipline. 

“My Commander in Chief is President 
Roosevelt, and I certainly don’t believe that 
he is in accord with what this group stands 
for,” Colonel Duncan said in explanation of 
his order. 

Some of his friends should take Colonel 
Duncan aside and tell him gently what is the 
matter with him. He seems to be suffering 
from a rabid case of fuehrer prinzip. The 
proposition he lays down would be unim- 
peachable in Nazi Germany. It could not be 
improved upon by the Communist commis- 
sars attached to the Soviet Army. It has no 
place in the United States. 

The members of the armed forces of the 
United States are, as Colonel Duncan says, 
under the orders of Mr. Roosevelt in his ca- 
pacity as Commander in Chief. But when 
Colonel Duncan took his oath upon being 
commissioned he swore to support and to de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States, 
not to render blind obedience to whoever 
might occupy the office of President. That 
personal oath is Hitler's invention. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's authority over Colonel Dun- 
can and his men is confined to military mat- 
ters. If Colonel Duncan’s reasoning is ac- 
cepted, the Army becomes a branch of the 
political party in power, which is another 
way of saying that the United States receives 
a totalitarian, one-party government in 
which all political opposition to the head of 
the Government becomes treason. 

The members of the armed forces lose some 
of their civilian privileges when they are 
subjected to military discipline, but they do 
not lose their rights as citizens. They retain 
their franchise. They have the right to 
vote and with it the right to inform them- 
selves on public affairs. They are not bound 
by the accident of their military status to 
support Mr. Roosevelt politically. He cannot 
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use his powers as Commander in Chief to ad- 
vance himself in his other personality as a 
political leader. 

The America First Committee has studi- 
ously refrained from any solicitation of mem- 
bership in the armed forces. It has not 
knowingly accepted contributions from sol- 
diers nor has it distributed literature to 
them. This is a voluntary act on the part 
of the committee, wisely adopted, to avoid 
any false charges by the war party that it is 
seeking to tamper with the morale of the 
Army or Navy. This self-imposed restriction 
of the committee on its own activities has 
no relation to the right of the members of 
the armed forces to inform themselves 
politically. 

What Colonel Duncan is attempting to do 
is to incorporate that segment of the Army 
under his control into Mr. Roosevelt’s politi- 
cal machine. It is to be hoped that he 
acted without authority from above. In any 
case, his action should be promptly repudi- 
ated by the administration. A failure to do 
so would give silent consent to a step to- 
ward dictatorship which cannot be tolerated 
for a moment in a free country. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr, HOFFMAN. My time has expired. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ae consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THOMASON). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply want to point out to the House 
and the gentleman from Michigan that 
the General Staff has already ordered an 
investigation of the colonel’s order. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a headline in the Washington papers 
last night which read: “Stalin appeals 
for new A. E. F.” There was another 
which announced: “Litvinoy named 
Soviet envoy to United States; ace dip- 
lomat will succeed Oumansky.” This 
morning these same papers featured this 
streamer: “Reds to get lend-lease 
billion.” 

These headlines brought to my mind 
a picture—one I have painted for the 
House on two previous occasions. It is 
the picture of a broken-hearted Ameri- 
can mother in my district, Mrs. Sophie 
Putkowski, of Passaic, N. J., who has 
endured the agonies of fear, suspense, 
and worry during the past 26 months 
because the Soviet government—the gov- 
ernment of this same Josef Stalin—who 
now cries for this country to send over 
hundreds of thousands of American boys 
to fight, perhaps to die, on Russian soil, 
because the Stalin government would not 
permit the return to this country of her 
son, Dr. Witold Putkowski, a native-born 
American citizen, who had answered a 
call of mercy to administer to the sick 
and wounded in a hospital in what 
became Soviet-occupied Poland, after 
Stalin and Hitler had joined hands to 
wipe free Poland off the map of Europe. 
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For more than 2 years, since Septem- 
ber 1939, my late chief, Congressman 
George N. Seger, and I labored to get 
the Stalin government to permit Dr. Put- 
kowski to return to the United States— 
the land of his birth. While we worked, 
while this patient mother waited and 
prayed, the government of Josef Stalin 
stalled, defied, and ignored the State 
Department of the United States, and 
refused to permit even this one American 
citizen to leave Russian soil. This is the 
same Stalin who now asks that Ameri- 
can citizens be sent abroad to fight for 
Russia. : 

Finally, after I had brought this case 
to the attention of the House last June, 
the now to be replaced Soviet Ambas- 
sador, Constantine Oumansky, moving 
heaven and earth to secure the friend- 
ship and support of the United States, 
informed me that the Foreign Commis- 
sariat in Moscow would grant Dr. Put- 
kowski an exit visa. This assurance was 
given me 6 weeks after Dr. Putkowski 
had been captured by the Nazi forces and 
was no longer under Soviet jurisdiction. 

Dr. Putkowski is today, as far as we 
know, in the hands of the Nazis. I pray 
that he is alive. His wife and daughter, 
the latter also an American citizen, are 
also in German-occupied territory. We 
know not what sufferings, what priva- 
tions, they may be enduring. We know 
not even if they are alive—all because 
for 2 years this Josef Stalin, now calling 
for American soldiers, refused to permit 
an American citizen to leave Russia; 
because his ambassador, Constantine 
Oumansky, did not promise help until 
6 weeks after it was too late for his 
government to help. 

So while an American mother in Pas- 
saic, N. J., prays that her son, after 
years as a virtual prisoner of the Soviets, 
still lives and will some day rejoin her in 
the United States, Josef Stalin appeals 
for a new A. E. F. and the “reds” get their 
lend-lease billion. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to read to the 
House the text of a very brief bill I am 
introducing as soon as I finish speaking: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Division of 
Contract Distribution of. the Office of Pro- 
duction Management is hereby empowered, 
authorized, and directed to require subcon- 
tracting by prime contractors and to require 
the division of national-defense contracts 
between various firms in order to prevent 
the present concentration of national-defense 
business in the hands of large contractors 
and to give the maximum possible amount of 
such business to small and medium sized 
firms which is consistent with speedy carry- 
ing forward of the national-defense program. 

Sec.2, The Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion is hereby authorized to require the 
Priorities Division of the Office of Production 
Management to allocate not to exceed 3 per- 
cent of the available supply of scarce raw 
materials for the use of small enterprises 
employing not to exceed 20 employees: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prevent the allocation of a larger 
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percentage of such materials to such small 
enterprises whenever such action is consist- 
ent with the speedy carrying forward of the 
national-defense program. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
obvious. No one at all has consulted 
with me about it. It is entirely my own 
idea. It is based upon the testimony I 
read, given by Mr. Floyd Odlum, before 
the Truman committee. I believe Mr. 
Odlum and his division are trying their 
best to do a good job of seeing that our 
small enterprises and medium-sized con- 
cerns get more of this defense work and 
hence are eligible to get the priorities 
necessary to stay in business. But I think 
they are up against a very tough job. 

I know most Members of Congress feel 
as I do about it, and I offer this bill in 
order that we may have something defi- 
nite to work with and so there may be 
something concrete that can be done 
about it. I earnestly hope that as a re- 
sult of our united efforts at defense of 
democracy we are not going to establish 
a concentration of industrial power to 
such an extent that one of the bases of 
that democracy, namely, the existence of 
small competitive industry, will be swept 
away. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to inchide therein a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, apropos of some of the criticism 
directed against certain officials connect- 
ed with the Federal Government here 
today I am reminded of the old Arabic 
proverb which went like this: 


The dogs bark and the caravan passes, 


It may or it may not be pertinent. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H. R. 2665. An act to provide for appor- 
tioning Representatives in Congress among 
the several States by the equal proportions 
method; 

H. R. 4599. An act to authorizé the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for 
the administration of such gifts; and 

H. R. 5463. An act providing for the secu- 
rity of United States naval vessel, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 52 min- 
utes p. m., the House adjourned to meet 
(in accordance with its previous order) 
on Monday, November 10, 1941, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a, m. Wednesday, November 
12, 1941, to continue hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to Securities Act, 1933, 
and Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 


A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Hon. CHARLES Kramer, of California, 
chairman, will hold hearings Monday, 
November 10, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
1015, House Office Building, on H. R. 
5879, a bill to amend the Nationality Act 
of 1940 for the clarification of dual- 
citizenship status of certain persons, 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Hearings on trade-marks, H. R. 102, 
scheduled to begin Tuesday, November 4, 
1941, before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Patents, Hon. Fritz G. 
LANHAM, of Texas, chairman, have been 
postponed until Wednesday, November 
12, 1941, at 10 a. m., in the caucus room 
of the old House Office Building. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 

H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes, 

H.R.5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1062. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of contracts awarded 
under the act of March 5, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1063. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 21, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustratrion, on 
reexamination of Cape Cod Canal, Mass., with 
a view to modification of the project for Onset 
Bay, Mass., requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted October 24, 1939, 
and the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, adopted October 4, 1939 
(H. Doc. No. 431); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with an illustration. 

1064. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated July 16, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on 
reexamination of the Upper Mississippi River 
relative to power development at lock and 
dam No. 2 (Hastings Dam), requested by reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
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bors, House of Representatives, adopted No- 
vember 4, 1938 (H. Doc. No, 432); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with an illustration. 

1065. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting three sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations, total- 
ing $58,160,725, for the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
except the appropriation for development of 
landing areas, which is to be available until 
June 30, 1943 (H. Doc. No. 433); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1066. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $8,638,000 (H. Doc. No. 434); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STEAGALL: Committee on Banking 
and Currency H.R. 5990. A bill to further 
the national defense and security by check- 
ing speculative .and excessive price rises, 
price dislocations, and inflationary tenden- 
cies, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1409). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIU, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WICKERSHAM: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1055. An act for the relief of Julius 
Yuhasz and Arvid Olson; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1382). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1363. An act for the relief of 
Sioux Skyways, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1383). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. 8. 1479. An act for the relief of 
Mary 8 Gay: without amendment (Rept. No. 
1384). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1581. An act for the relief of 
George Wells and Mamie H. Wells; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1385). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1650. An act for the relief of 
Joseph V. Broderick; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1386). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 329. A bill for the relief of 
Lulu Heron; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1387). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 331. A bill providing for the refund of 
money erroneously collected under a certain 
permit for the use of public lands in excess 
of the correct amount due thereunder; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1388). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 962. A bill for the relief of Multnomah 
County, Oreg.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1389). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1903. A bill for the relief of Reuben Owen; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1390). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr, MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2428. A bill for the relief 
of G. F. Brown; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1891). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2436. A bill for the relief of Hjalmar 
M. Seby; with amendment (Rept. No. 1392). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2545. A bill to waive and revoke the 
statutes of limitation in the claim of Chin 
Hoy, of the county of San Joaquin of the 
State of California, against the United States 
of America for payment of benefits arising 
out of cooperation with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1393). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2967. A bill for the relief of August Svelund; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1394). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 3087. A bill for the relief 
of Ethel Cohen; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1398). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3225. A bill for the relief of Dale L. 
Barthel and others; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1396). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM: Committee on Claims. 
H. H. 4355. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to hear and 
determine and render judgment upon the 
claim of Bella Cosgrove; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1897), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4537. A bill for the relief of H. D. Bateman, 
Henry G. Conner. Jr., executor of the last will 
and testament of P. L. Woodard, and J. M. 
Creech; without amendment (Rept. No. 1398). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4831. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
McCue; with amendment (Rept. No. 1399). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims H. R. 5040. A bill for the relief of 
William Robert Shaneyfelt; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1400). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5046. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L Saunders; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1401). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5164. A bill for the relief of Arthur W. 
Jorgenson; with amendment (Rept. No. 1402). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5290. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eddie A. 
Schneider; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1403). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 5390. A bill for the relief of 
G. T. Elliott, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1404). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5473. A bill for the relief of Arlene Ruhlman 
and John P. Ruhiman; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1405). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5576. A bill for the relief of A. L. Free- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 1406). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
5643. A bill for the relief of Pacific Art Tile 
Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1407). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 5767. A bill for the relief of 
A. Paul Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5985. A bill to suspend the effec- 
tiveness during the existing national emer- 
gency of tariff duties on scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and non-ferrous-metal scrap; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 5986. A bil] making the 12th day 
of October 1942, a legal holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 5987 A bill to amend sections 345 
and 347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 with respect to cotton marketing 
quotas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 5988. A bill to amend the Sugar 
Act of 1937, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 5989. A bill to provide for the 
equitable distribution of defense contracts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. J. Res 246. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Maritime Commission to sell two 
merchant vessels to the Government of the 
Republic of Eire; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as föllows: 

By Mr. D'AL"=SANDRO: 

H. R. 5991. A bill for the relief of David 
I. Feldman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINCENT cf Kentucky: 

H. R. 6992. A bill for the relief of Sam 

N. Van Meter; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under ‘clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2012. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of certain 
citizens of Portland, Oreg., petitioning for 
the enactment of Senate bill 860; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2013. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Ber- 
tam H. Saunders, chairman of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Chapter of the Committee to Defend 
America, in behalf of 47 local organizations, 
endorsing the President’s Navy Day speech 
and foreign policy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2014. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 20 citi- 
zens of Beaver, Beaver County, Pa., fayoring 
the passage of Senate bill 860, for the protec- 
tion of the boys in the Army and Navy of 
the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

2015. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Liscomb, Iowa, regarding Senate 
bill 860, to prohibit the sale of liquor in Army 
camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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2016. By Mr. MANASCO: Petition of the 
Jasper (Ala.) Better Business Bureau; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2017. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Bronx County 
Council, the Bronx, N. Y., requesting that, 
for the purpose of conducting an investiga- 
tion of the New York State Employment 
Service, Veteran Placement Division, New 
York City, a fund be granted said committee 
sufficient to make an exhaustive search, con- 
duct proper investigations and examinations, 
and make practical and constructive recom- 
mendations for the future right for preference 
in jobs for veterans, resident citizens of the 
State and city of New York; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

2018. Also, resolution of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Drong County Council, the 
Bronx, N. Y., requesting the appointment and 
organization of an investigation committee 
to investigate the unfair and alleged dis- 
criminatory conditions which exist in the 
New York State Employment Service, New 
York City, particularly with the veterans’ 
placement division, practiced against unem- 
ployed veterans, and all other sections of New 
York State if and where similar conditions 
prevail; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2019. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
Local 1533, of Beloit, Wis., representing over 
4,000 employees of the Fairbanks, Morse Co., 
of Beloit, Wis., protesting against the dis- 
crimination shown by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management against the low bidder on 
the Detroit defense-housing project (the P M. 
Currier Lumber Co.); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2020. By Mr. TENEROWICZ: Petition of 
employees of the Soss Manufacturing Co,, 
Detroit, Mich., asking that defense work be 
given to the small planis in their area; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2021, By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Hatch Circle, No. 2, Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Camden, N. J., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to House bill 1410; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 1 

2022. Also, petition of the District of Co- 
lumbia Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America, Washington, D. C., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to legislation concerning unemployment 
compensation taxes in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2023. Also, petition of the Washington In- 
dustrial Union Council, affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D. C., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to House Res- 
olution 251, relative to the small-loan busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Rules. 

2024. Also, petition of John A, Farms and 
others, Seattle, Wash., petitioning: considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to the 
Dolphen’s Natural Parks; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal source of life and strength, 
whose boundless mercies are renewed to 
us each morning: We bless Thee for this 
life of high vocation that is ours, the 
Sacred opportunities of which Thy il- 
luminating spirit doth interpret for each 
one of us. 

Cheer Thou our way with glimpses 
of divine effulgence, radiant beauty, 
everlasting truth, and grant that there 
shall be no cloud of sorrow but is touched 
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with glory, no dusty atmosphere of cares 
but is permeated by Thy light. 

Lay not more upon us than Thou wilt 
enable us to bear, and since the fret- 
fulness of spirit is more hurtful than the 
heaviness of burdens, grant us the calm 
and peace that come to those who have 
learned to watch and wait in patience, 
knowing that Thou doest all things well. 

And, as we strive to garrison our lives, 
we pray that Thou wilt rest Thy hand 
upon the watcher’s brow; do Thou 
breathe Thy very breath upon the watch- 
er’s soul, lingering for holy hours where 
watchers pray. And, more than this, 
we ask that Thou wilt sometimes lift 
the veil that hides the vision of the 
world unseen, that even here and now 
we may know and love Thee as Thou art. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, November 7, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION — VOTE ON 
MODIFICATION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is my 
desire to have the Recor show that I 
was unavoidably detained from the floor 
of the Senate last Friday evening when a 
vote was taken upon the modification of 
the Neutrality Act. I had immediately 
before that been in attendance in the 
Senate and it was my intention to cast 
an affirmative vote upon the pending 
measure. I regret I was unable to be 
present and wish to make clear by this 
statement that my failure to vote af- 
et was inadvertent and unavoid- 
able. 

During the debate upon the modifica- 
tion of the Neutrality Act I declared that 
a recent investigation of mine in Cali- 
fornia convinced me that at least 75 per- 
cent of our people desired the modifica- 
tion of the Neutrality Act, and I intro- 
duced into the Record a recent Gallup 
poll tending to sustain this contention. 
My opinion has provoked widespread 
comment and some denials in California, 
as well as upon the floor of the Senate, 
and because of this I desire to emphasize 
my certain conviction of the accuracy of 
my statement upon the attitude of Cali- 
fornia citizens on the pending legislation. 

Likewise I wish to express my own 
opinion that the voters of California, in 
reaching their conclusions upon what 
should be our international policy, have 
not been confused by false statements or 
distorted propaganda, but clearly under- 
stand the international issues confront- 
ing the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government. 

It is claimed, however, that our citi- 
zens do not comprehend fully the dangers 
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that may be involved to our national 
peace by the arming of our merchant 
men and by sending them into belligerent 
ports. With this contention, too, I wholly 
disagree. I am certain that our voters 
know what is happening in the dynamic 
and desperate world of today and fully 
realize all the hazards incidental to our 
military assistance to Great Britain and 
the other nations at war with Hitler. I 
am confident the great majority of our 
people are willing to assume the risks and 
dangers incidental to the modification of 
the Neutrality Act and that they desire 
that the House of Representatives will 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presen- 
tation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. 


ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN NAVY AND 
WAR PROPAGANDA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, my 
attention has just been called to a United 
Press dispatch dated London, November 
10, which, in part, reads: 

Prime Minister Winsion Churchill declared 
today that a large part of the American Navy 
was in action against the Axis; that the 
Royal Air Force had achieved at least equality 
with the luftwaffe, and that Great Britain 
would come to the aid of the United States 
“within the hour” in event of war with 
Japan. 

Churchill declared that the British Em- 
pire would reject an expected Hitler “peace 
offensive” by which the “guilty men who 
have let hell loose upon the world“ hope to 
escape with “their fleeting triumph and ill- 
gotten plunder” from the net which is now 
closing upon them. 


I wonder how many people in the 
United States realize what Mr. Churchill 
says—that a large part of the American 
Navy is in action? 

I received this morning a newspaper 
clipping quoting a letter written to his 
mother by a young man who was on the 
Reuben James. He said that they had 
already gotten two submarines and that 
they expected to get more, showing defi- 
nitely that our Navy is in action and is 
carrying on an undeclared war at the 
request of the President of the United 
States of America. That may be in ac- 
cordance with our Constitution, but, if 
it is, then I do not understand the Eng- 
lish language at all. 

I have heretofore said something with 
reference to the issue of propaganda, but 
I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to a matter I think of the gravest impor- 
tance. We have seen all kinds of strange 
Government bureaus brought into exist- 
ence. One of them is known as the Office 
of the Coordinator of Information, which 
is presided over by Col. William J. Don- 
ovan. Just what kind of information 
Colonel Donovan has been coordinating 
nobody can tell. 

We have seen in the last few weeks 
a rising tide of propaganda sweeping 
over this Nation. The Fight for Freedom 
Committee is running big “ads” showing 
how Nazi police will beat up citizens in 
the streets of our cities and little Ameri- 
can children wil stand in adoration 
before the image of Adolf Hitler unless 
we go into this war. In fact, there has 
been brought into existence committee 
after committee, touching off one propa- 
ganda bomb after another to paralyze 
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the thinking centers of the American 
people and throw them into a state of 
passion. A good many people have won- 
dered how far the Government of the 
United States has been behind these com- 
mittees, and, for that matter, how far the 
Government of the United States and the 
British Government have acted in col- 
laboration behind these committees. 
The whole story of this business will per- 
haps have to wait until the war is over 
and reason returns, but there is plenty 
which can be told already. I do not 
propose to go into all of it, but I want 
to take this opportunity to throw a little 
light on one phase of it. 

Mr, President, this Government is a 
government of the American people, not 
a government of Irish-Americans or 
British-Americans or Polish-Americans 
or any other sort of Americans, but just 
plain Americans. We recognize that we 
have in this country men of many na- 
tional strains—numerous groups who 
draw their blood from the great racial 
groups of Europe. We know also that 
when wars come in Europe these racial 
differences are frequently accentuated. 
In a country such as ours, of course, there 
is no way by which any man or govern- 
ment can stop or even hinder private in- 
dividuals from making appeals to racial 
groups. Certainly, however, if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has any 
duty in such a situation, it is to act as 
a tranquilizing element. I cannot imag- 
ine anything more dastardly for this 
Government to do than to become itself 
a provocateur of racial passions in order 
to carry out either its domestic or its 
foreign policies. 

Mr. President, in the past 2 months we 
have seen a new committee spring up, 
called the American Irish Defense Asso- 
ciation. It has un office here in Wash- 
ington, and, I believe, another one in 
New York, and it is out now to make an 
appeal to the Irish in America and to 
men of Irish blood in America ta stand 
up for the war policies of the President, 
and to line themselves up on the side of 
Ireland’s ancient and warm-hearted 
friend, the British Empire. So far as 
any man can see, this is just another 
committee organized by private individ- 
uals. But where did this committee 
originate? It originated in the office of 
Colonel Donovan, in the office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information of the United 
States Government. Perhaps I should 
say it originated in New York, in the 
minds of gentlemen closely associated 
with the British Government, and was 
brought down here to Washington and 
hatched out in the office of the Coordi- 
nator of Information of the United States 
Government. 

That occurred, Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 8, 1941. And who were the distin- 
guished men of Irish blood who hatched 
out this precious chick? One of them is 
Prof. William Yandell Elliott, of the 
O. P. M. Mr. Ellioti isa Harvard savant, 
on leave I take it, who is also working 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Another Irish-American patriot 
is Mr. Douglas Miller, of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Information. Others are 
Miss Adalla Stevens, Thaddeus Brown, of 
the Navy Department, and Lt. Barry 
Bingham, of the Office of Civilian De- 
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fense. All these persons are officials and 
employees of the United States Govern- 
ment and here hey are in a Government 
office, cooking up a scheme to stir up the 
Trish in America, not only on the side of 
Great Britain’s war policies but against 
the foreign policy of a government which 
is at peace with the United States. The 
Government of Ireland is a government 
at peace with the United States. Itisa 
friendly Government and here is the 
United States Government acting as a 
secret, scheming provocateur to arouse 
the people of Irish blood in America 
against the foreign policy of the Irish 
Government. 

I ought to add that my understanding 
is that that great Coordinator of Infor- 
mation, Col. William J. Donovan, was 
not present at the little gathering, as he 
had hoped to be, but Mr. Miller, his rep- 
resentative, assured the group of Hiber- 
nians present that the great Colonel and 
Coordinator would have a complete re- 
port on all that happened at the meeting. 
There they cooked up a whole series of 
propaganda activities and events. One 
of them is a celebration by the committee 
in honor of Father Duffy at his monu- 
ment in Times Square, New York. 

Mr. President, can you imagine Thad 
Brown and Barry Bingham and the rest 
of this group having a celebration at the 
monument of Father Duffy in Times 
Square? It was decided, as I am in- 
formed, that there should be secret co- 
operation with the committee by the 
Government, and particularly that the 
committee should work among Irish- 
Americans in the civil service. 

So there you are. That is the way the 
Irish Defense Committee was cooked up. 
Where were all these other committees 
cooked up? There is a little spot of light 
on the activities of the so-called Coordi- 
nator of Information, Colonel Donovan, 
who was sent over to the Balkans to 
promise aid to the Balkans and to stir 
them up to go to war, and is now, under 
the guise of coordinating information for 
this country, with Government funds 
trying to stir up the Irish in America— 
Americans of Irish origin—to pitch in for 
war. Here is this Government office not 
so much coordinating information as 
manufacturing propaganda bombs. As a 
result we have a so-called Irish Defense 
Committee. It is called American Irish 
Defense Committee. There is very little 
Trish about it except the green ink in 
which it prints some of its literature. 

What do they mean by Irish defense? 
Is it Irish defense of America or is it de- 
fense of Ireland? And what is this de- 
fense of Ireland? A scheme to induce 
the Irish people in Ireland to permit their 
country to be used as a battlefield for 
Great Britain. 

I should think the people of Ireland in 
Ireland and the Government in Ireland, 
which is practically a unit in its policy, 
would be the best judges of what is good 
for Ireland. I do not think President 
Roosevelt or Colonel Donovan or this 
fake Irish Defense Committee is thinking 


about what is good for Ireland, any more ` 


than Secretary Hull is thinking about 
what is good for Finland when he tells 
Finland to stop fighting the one implaca- 
ble enemy that the Finns have had 
through all history. They are thinking 
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about what is good for the British Em- 
pire, and they are not acting as either 
the friends of the Irish people or of the 
American people when representatives of 
three or four Government offices in 
Washington are being used by Colonel 
Donovan and his Coordination of Infor- 
mation Bureau to bring into existence 
the fraudulent Irish Defense Committee 
to fool the Irish in America, and to fool 
the Americans themselves, and to fool 
the Irish in Ireland in order to get both 
Ireland and the United States into this 
wicked war. 

Now I desire to call to the attention of 
the Senate and to place in the Recorp 
the program of a meeting at the Wash- 
ington Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation re plans of the Committee for 
American-Irish Defense, October 8, 1941: 

Present: William Yandel] Elliott, of Office 
of Production Management; Douglas Miller, 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion; Adalla Stevens and Thaddeus Brown, of 
the Navy Department; Lt. Barry Bingham, of 
the Office of Civilian Defense; Sanford Grif- 
fith; and Francis A. Henson. 

Sanford Griffith presented the following 
program, after being introduced by Professor 
Elliott: 

PROPOSED PLANS FOR ROLL CALL OF THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR AMERICAN IRISH DEFENSE 

Slogan, “The fighting Irish are behind you, 
Mr. President.” 

1, Publication of thousands of copies of a 
roll-call petition, with prominent display of 
the slogan to be signed by 100,000, or as many 
as possible, Irish-Americans during the cam- 
paign. The signatures will be presented to 
the President. 

2. Rossa Downing, prominent leader in the 
movement for Irish independence, will head 
this campaign, and has accepted the active 
chairmanship of the national Committee for 
American Irish Defense. James Byrne will 
remain the honorary chairman. 

3. The campaign will begin on October 27, 
which is Navy Day, and will stress the idea of 
freedom of the seas—being of equal im- 
portance to the United States and Eire. The 
campaign will extend to Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11. 

4. November 11 will be celebrated by the 
committee also as a day to honor Father 
Duffy, and a ceremony will be held at his 
monument in Times Square. The choice in 
radio programs is between a solemn per- 
sonality program with General O'Ryan— 


Who is General O’Ryan? General 
O’Ryan is the man who was speaking 
over the radio, and who was registered as 
a Japanese agent at the time he was ad- 
vocating that we send convoys, and is 
now registered, as I understand, at the 
State Department 
and officers of the Twenty-seventh Division, 
a prominent chaplain or church dignitary, 
and a more popular program featuring Holly- 
wood stars. 

It seems that the Fight for Freedom 
organization cannot have a program 
without having Hollywood stars. They 
have to get up a circus; they have to hire 
tap dancers; they have to have some 
glamour girls from Hollywood. 

Stress will be placed on the Irish-Ameri- 
cans who are serving in the armed forces— 
showing how they are the modern carriers 
of the spirit of the Fighting Sixty-ninth. 

5. National radio hook-ups will be ar- 
ranged during the campaign, and also local 
radio programs in Philadelphia, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, New York, and Washington, 
and wherever else local committees can be 
organized, 
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6, Maximum cooperation has been prom- 
ised by the Fight for Freedom Committee 


Where do the Fight for Frodon Com- 
mittee get their money?— 


Committee to Defend America, Council for 
Democracy, etc., in circulating the roll-call 
petitions. 

7. Sections of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations which are in favor of national 
defense and aid to the Allies program have 
promised cooperation and will circulate the 
roll-call petitions in local unions. 

8. Senator Frank McDermot, of Eire, ex- 
pects to remain in the United States for 
another month, and will be available for 
meetings and dinners and press conferences. 

9. Publication by the American Council on 
Public Affairs by October 27 of a 24-page 
booklet entitled The Case for American Irish 
Unity,” by Terrence O'Donnell. This booklet 
will sell for 10 cents a copy. It will contain 
an introduction by Justice Frank Murphy. 

There was discussion of the advisability of 
launching the program on Navy Day, Oc- 
tober 27. It was generally agreed that this 
would be desirable, but Thad Brown ex- 
plained how the Navy League considers Navy 
Day their special project and suggested that 
before any other steps are taken that some- 
one representing the committee should write 
immediately to Arthur Sullivan, 75 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass., and ask for his coopera- 
tion. Mr Sullivan acts as the secretary of 
the Navy League. 

There was unanimous agreement that there 
should be informal Government cooperation 
in furthering the activities of the committee. 
Elliott and Miller— 


Two great Irish champions— 


felt that the appeal to support the President 
might well go to Irish-Americans in the civil 
service, particularly in view of the 8 months 
of active propagandizing by America First. 

Professor Elliott and Lieutenant Bingham— 


Lieutenant Bingham, I understand, is 
the son of the former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Mr. Bingham. I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky whether that is 
correct. 


Mr. CHANDLER. That is correct. 


Mr. WHEELER. I continue the read- 
ing: 

Professor Elliott and Lieutenant Bingham 
both spoke very highly of the impression 
made on them by Rossa Downing at the 
Cooperative Forum meeting 

Adalla Stevens agreed to get in touch with 
Chicago contacts—i. e., former Irish contacts 
of the Committee to Defend America—and 
turn them over to Terrence O'Donnell. 

Thad Brown is to do sume research in Navy 
history, with special reference to outstanding 
naval heroes who have been Irish-Americans, 
Francis Henson is to call him on Friday. 

Col. William J. Donovan, who had hoped 
to be present, was unable to attend. Douglas 
Miller and Stevens said they would give him 


a complete report of what transpired at the 
meeting. 


There we have a propaganda organi- 
zation being started right here in the 
United States, among Government em- 
ployees in the Office of the Coordinator, 
Colonel Donovan. 

Apparently the Navy Department and 
all the others were trying to organize a 
committee to stir up one class of people. 
Then we find them bringing over some 
of the Norwegian nobility and sending 
them across the country for the purpose 
of arousing Norwegians with the idea of 
trying to get this country into war. We 
find them sending people out to organize 
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this group and that group and some 
other group, not in the interest of the 
United States but in the interest of some 
foreign government. There are the Com- 
munists, organized to get us into war to 
help Russia; there are attempts to or- 
ganize this group and that group, various 
racial groups, the movements originating 
right here in the departments in Wash- 
ington. 

As I have suggested, what a conglom- 
eration of outstanding Irish are in this 
group, this Irish committee organized in 
Washington. Let me read the names 
again: 

William Yandell Elliott, the great Irish 
patriot; Douglas Miller, of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Information; Adalla 
Stevens; Thaddeus Brown; Lt. Barry 
Bingham, a great Irishman; Sanford 
Griffith; and Francis A. Henson. 

Now, let me read the card.which is 
being sent out. As I have stated, the 
only thing Irish about it is the green ink 
and the shamrock in the corner. The 
card reads: 


MEMBERSHIP CARD—AMERICAN IRISH DEFENSE 
ASSOCIATION—WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


As an American citizen of Irish descent, I 
hereby declare that I support the declared 
foreign policy of the President and Congress 
of the United States. I am unalterably op- 
posed to the Axis Powers and will work to 
the utmost for an allied victory. 

Therefore, I wish to join with like-minded 
people of Irish heritage in promoting national 
unity in America and in urging the fullest 
cooperation between Eire and the United 
States. For this purpose I hereby enroll as 
a member cf the American Irish Defense Asso- 
ciation, without assuming any financial obli- 
gation or responsibility. 


Of course, they do not have to assume 
financial responsibility, because the ex- 
penses are to be paid either by England, 
or probably from funds provided by the 
Lease-Lend Act, or from money appro- 


priated for the coordinator, Colonel 
Donovan. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I read with 


some diligence the tentative list of or- 
ganizers of this organization which ap- 
peared in the newspapers this morning, 
but I was not able to discover anyone on 
the list who did not have a Government 
job, except the chief of police in Wash- 
ington, who, of course, is under a Board 
of Commissioners appointed by *he Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed 
by the Senate. This seems to be purely 
an officeholders’ proposition, so far as the 
public press disclosed today. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. As I sug- 
gested a moment ago, it is not only an 
officeholders’ organization, but it was or- 
ganized by officeholders in Washington. 
It probably originated in New York, and 
was brought to Washington by some per- 
sons from New York. 

I noticed the following article in the 
newspaper this morning: 

TRISH-AMERICANS BACK ROOSEVELT—100,000 

SIGNATURES TO PLEDGE SOUGHT 

Signatures of 100,000 Irish-Americans 
pledging support of the foreign policy of the 
Government will be sought by the American- 
Irish Association in a national roll call for 
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Irish-Americans beginning today and ending 
December 10. 

The signatures will be attached to an open 
letter to President Roosevelt. 

Plans for the Washington campaign call 
for booths in various public buildings and 
hotel lobbies which will be in charge of 
daughters of members of the association, in 
addition to a number of radio programs. A 
special program involving local and national 
dramatic talent will be put on here by Mur- 
ray Sheehan, well-known actor. 

Among members of the Washington chapter 
are Maj. Edward J. Kelly, superintendent of 
police; Charles Fahy, Solicitor General, De- 
partment of Justice; Francis M. Shea, Assist- 
ant Attorney General; David Cushman Coyle, 
author and engineer; Dr. Henry Grattan 
Doyle; Fred R. Barkley; John B. Colpoys; 
Msgr. John A. Ryan; Helen Herbert Peck; and 
Mary O Sullivan. 

The roll-call pledge is “As an American citi- 
zen of Irish descent, I hereby affirm that I 
support the declared foreign policy of the 
President and Congress of the United States. 
I am unalterably opposed to the Axis Powers, 
and will work to the utmost for an Allied 
victory. Therefore, I wish to join with like- 
wise minded people of Irish heritage in pro- 
moting national unity in America and in 
urging the utmost cooperation between Eire 
and the United States.” 


Mr. President, this is only a sample of 
the kind of propaganda being put out 
in Washington by the various depart- 
ments for the purpose of attempting to 
take this country down the road to war. 

The supporters of the administration 
may say what they like; they had the 
votes Friday; and they will probably have 
the votes again when the President comes 
to ask for a declaration of war; they will 
have the votes, I have no doubt; but I 
say to them that history will give its ver- 
dict not for the measure which was passed 
Friday, and not for a declaration of war, 
but history will give its verdict to those 
who stand against our involvement in the 
present war. Make no mistake about it. 
(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with 
his gavel. 

Mr. WHEELER. When anyone tells 
me that the American people want to 
go to war, I say to him tha: he does not 
know what he is talking about. If the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] thinks that the 
people of southern California want to go 
to war I suggest that the Governor of 
California call a special election to choose 
a Representative in that district. I know 
that those who are opposed to war are 
very anxious to have an election called, 
because they feel that the overwhelming 
sentiment in that district in southern 
California is opposed to war. But the in- 
terventionists do not want an election 
there. 

Mark what I say, when the election 
comes next fall; when the people of this 
country get their tax bills; and when 
they find that they have to pay fifteen, 
twenty, one hundred, a thousand dol- 
lars, not for the defense of the United 
States, but in order that money or mate- 
rials may be given to Russia, to England, 
or to some other foreign country, I sug- 
gest that those who support war meas- 
ures go before the electorate and try to 
defend their action. The American peo- 
ple are willing to be taxed until they 
bleed, but when they find that money 
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they pay in taxes is to be given to Com- 
munists; when they find how many mil- 
lions of dollars, yes, billions of dollars, 
are being poured down that rat hole; 
when they realize that in order to find 
out what the foreign policy of the United 
States is they have to read what Winston 
Churchill has said, or read the proceed- 
ings in the British Parliament, then 
there will be a revulsion of sentiment in 
the United States unequaled by anything 
which has heretofore taken place in the 
history of the country; and when the 
people have the opportunity to get into 
the secret booths to vote, Senators will 
realize how the people feel upon this 
issue. 


ATTITUDE OF CALIFORNIA ON NEUTRAL- 
ITY ACT MODIFICATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of California obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not desire to 
seem technical in regard to the rules of 
the Senate, but every Senator knows that 
the morning hour is not for speeches; 
that it is for the transaction of routine 
business; and that under the rules of the 
Senate no Senator can speak more than 
5 minutes during the time of the morn- 
ing hour. I am not going to object to 
the Senator from California speaking at 
this time because of what has arisen here. 
I understand the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Brooxs] also wants to speak a few 
moments. But I wish to serve notice 
that after those two speeches I shall ob- 
ject to any further speeches being made 
during the morning hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I agree perfectly with the 
Senator from Kentucky, if he will treat 
all Senators alike. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what, I am 
trying to do. That is why I am serving 
notice that after the speech by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] 
I shall object to any further violations 
of the rules. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I desire to ask the ma- 
jority leader a question. ff something is 
said on the floor of the Senate which re- 
quires an answer, may not the answer be 
made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing any 
Senator can say here that cannot keep 
for 15 or 20 minutes, and I must insist 
that the rule be observed during the 
morning hour. We are going to call the 
calendar as soon as the morning hour is 
finished. Senators are here who are in- 
terested in bills on the calendar. I do 
not think the morning hour should be 
consumed indefinitely py speeches. I 
shall haye to insist upon my announce- 
ment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to give my ap- 
proval to what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has just said. Frequently I have 
objected to speeches being made during 
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the consideration of the morning routine 
business. Today exception was made to 
the rule. The Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNSON] spoke to me about 
the matter, and I thought that, inasmuch 
as we had varied the rule once, we might 
vary it twice more. I shall hereafter co- 
operate with the Senator from Kentucky 
to prevent any further infringement of 
the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, I feel quite in harmony with 
what the two leaders of the Senate have 
said, but if a speech has been made which 
Teacts and goes back to a previous time 
and relates to things which are past, and 
in which another Senator is interested, 
then, oi course, he should be given the 
opportunity to reply. 

Mr. President, my colleague IMr. 
Downey], I regret to say, has reopened 
his controversy with me of a few days 
ago. He declares that he has, by recent 
investigation, corroborated by the Gallup 
poll, found that 75 percent of the people 
of the State of California are for the 
modification of the Neutrality Act. Not 
so, sir, not so. There are not 75 percent 
of the people of the State of California, 
either with or without the Gallup poll, 
in favor of the modification of the Neu- 
trality Act. Seventy-five percent of the 
people of the State in favor of the modi- 
fication of the Neutrality Act! I resent 
such a statement. As a native of that 
State, I resent it. I resent it as one who 
has lived there so long that his service 
in various positions is well known. Now, 
sir, after the contest has been concluded, 
I resent that it shall be state” again that 
75 percent of the people of that State 
are for the revision of the neutrality law. 

Sir, I know that State. I know it better 
perhaps than does my colleague, although 
I would not claim to have knowledge su- 
perior to his in any matter. But I know 
the State of California. I know the char- 
acter of the people there. I know them in 
the great Sacramento Valley, and in the 
San Joaquin Valley, and in the southern 
part of the State; I know the people there 
thoroughly. I know that they are a God- 
loving, that they are a God-fearing race 
of people, and that they are not by any 
such ratio as 75 percent, or by any such 
number as is suggested, or by any pro- 
portion appreciable, for the emasculation 
of the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. President, it is a horrid thing to 
have one’s colleague stand upon this 
floor and state that sort of stuff. He may 
believe it. I am willing to concede that 
he does believe it. But when he says 
that 75 percent of the people of the State 
of California are for the emasculation of 
the neutrality law he makes an abso- 
lutely erroneous statement, which ought 
not to have been made. 

Again he says in his statement made 
this morning—I came into the Senate 
Chamber a little late and found the state- 
ment being made when I came in, that— 
the voters of California, in reaching their 
conclusions upon what should be our inter- 
national policy, have not been confused by 
false statements or distorted propaganda. 


That is correct; and that is why they 
stand today just as they have stood all 
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the time during this contest. That 
statement is correct; and that is why 
they stand today in great degree against 
the emasculation of the law and against 
the position taken by my colleague. 

I say, “the position taken by my col- 
league”—I have forgotten his position. 
He was not present when the vote was 
taken, was he? 


Mr. WHEELER. He explained why he 


was not present. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. If he 
was not present, then he could not have 
voted, and he did not vote. And he 
stands upon that statement, and he has 
a right to, just as he has a right to make 
his explanation. I do not quarrel with 
that. Iam not quarreling with anything 
except the statement of fact against the 
people of the State of California, except 
the statement that 75 percent of the 
people of that State are in favor of the 
infamous modification or repeal pro- 
posal; the statement that 75 percent are 
in reality for war; that 75 percent of 
them want to see our people embroiled 
in war. 

Mr. President, there is not any such 
proportion of Californians who take such 
a position, whether in the State as a 
whole or in any part of the State. Such 
a statement is absurd, perfectly absurd. 

As for the expression “distorted inter- 
national propaganda,” I quite agree with 
that statement by my ‘colleague. The 
People have not been confused by dis- 
torted propaganda. Not a bit of it. 
They have understood the situation, and 
they would have voted as they saw fit in 
relation to the question had they had 
an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. President, I beg the pardon of the 
Senate for bringing this sort of thing 
into the discussion here. 

But I am not to blame for it. Today 
the question was revived by my colleague, 
and I had either to let his statements 
go unchallenged or answer them. I an- 
swer them by saying that there is no such 
proportion of the people of the State of 
California in favor of war. There is no 
such proportion in favor of emasculating 
the neutrality law. There is no such 
proportion of the character intimated by 
my colleague. 

The people of California are God-fear- 
ing, decent, humble, real people, people of 
little properties and little homes, who 
stand firmly against war. I have a sack 
of mail which I have not been able thus 
far to examine, concerning the last dis- 
cussion and controversy my colleague 
and I had upon this subject. In that 
mail only one letter out of the thousands 
that have come to me supports the po- 
sition which my colleague takes in this 
matter. 

We may hear the last of this or we may 
not. If it is desired to keep it up, let it 
go on, and I will keep it up, but I will keep 
it up in a way that will not be enjoyed by 
some. Remember that I am speaking for 
a great State. Notwithstanding the de- 
cision that we rendered here the other 
night, the great State of California re- 
pudiates anything that is said by my col- 
league, or any other person, to the effect 
which he has indicated. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF FOUNDING OF MARINE 
CORPS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, today 
marks the one hundred and sixty-sixth 
anniversary of the United States Marine 
Corps, the oldest military branch in the 
United States service. 


The corps was organized under the au- 
thority of the Continental Congress on 
November 10, 1775. The Marine Corps: 
antedates the United States Navy, of 
which it is a proud part, and is older than 
the United States Army, with which it 
has found good company whenever the 
necessities of the day required that they 
fight side by side. 

Throughout the 166 years of its serv- 
ice on land, sea, and in the air the ma- 
rines have always been both prompt and 
brave and have established an unforget- 
table phrase: “The marines have landed 
and have the situation well-in hand.” 

Their service flags record their courage 
and accomplishment in the Revolutionary 
War, the war with Tripoli, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
the Spanish War, and the World War, 
and more than 100 other affairs in which 
prompt action has been necessary in for- 
eign lands to protect American property, 
American rights, and American citizens. 


The marine is a sea soldier and has 
been a forceful factor in international 
war and international adjustments 
throughout the history of our country. 
Today marines are guarding our further- 
most frontiers and citizens, from Ice- 
land to China. These sturdy defenders 
of our flag march wherever they are as- 
signed, with hard and competent step, 
and proudly sing: 


From the halls of Montezuma, 
To the shores of Tripoli, 

We will fight our country’s battles, 
On the land and on the sea. 


I am particularly happy to pay my 
tribute to the Marine Corps today, for 
one of the proud moments of my life was 
when, in 1917, I was accepted to serve as a 
private in its ranks. My two brothers 
also volunteered and enlisted as privates 
in the marines during the war. The 
older, Russell, lies buried in his marine 
uniform in England, a sacrifice in that 
war. The younger, Lawrence, enlisted, 
served, and was discharged after the 
signing of the armistice, while he was 
yet age 17, 

On this eve of the anniversary of the 
signing of the armistice, I wish to pay 
my respects and tribute to the men, liv- 
ing and dead, who, during the World 
War, helped write one of the most illus- 
trious pages of the Marine Corps’ glorious 
history. à 

To Maj. Gen. John A. Le Jeune, who 
commanded the Second Division in 
France, and was subsequently the Corps 
Commandant, and to the present Com- 
mandant, Maj. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, 
whose service as a major in the line dur- 
ing the war was an inspiration to every 
member of the corps, I wish to pay my 
respects and tribute. 

I wish publicly to pay my respects to 
Col. Alfred H. Noble, who, as a first 
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lieutenant, was my company commander 
in France—small in stature, but who, 
with gigantic display of devotion and 
courage, left an indelible imprint on all 
who served with and under him. 

I congratulate the marines upon their 
celebration of this, their one hundred and 
sixty-sixth anniversary—celebrating the 
tradition of things endured and things 
accomplished, such as marines hand 
down forever. 

I proudly congratulate the officers of 
proved fighting faith as they lead the 
sturdy youth of today, proudly wearing 
the globe and anchor as their emblem to 
guard American lives and American in- 
terests at the outposts of America’s at- 
tempt to preserve the precious principles 
of democracy. 


INVESTIGATION OF SHORTAGES OF 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
FUELS—PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, on 
August 28, 1941, the Vice President, fol- 
lowing the adoption of Senate Resolution 
156, appointed a special Senate commit- 
tee to make a full and complete investi- 
gation with respect to the shortages of 
gasoline, fuel oil, and other petroleum 
products in the United States, and for 
other purposes. Since that time the 
committee has been extremely busy. 
Perhaps partially as a result of the com- 
mittee’s efforts, the shortage, for the time 
being at least, has been overcome. 

I note in a press dispatch from San 
Francisco, Calif., that the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, Secretary Ickes, anticipates 
the possibility of further danger ahead. 

I also note that Secretary Ickes has 
been appointed Solid-Fuels Coordinator 
for Defense. In this connection I sub- 
mit a resolution which would authorize 
that the aforementioned special com- 
mittee extend its study, should the need 
arise, to solid fuels. I ask that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Commerce 
Committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 189) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee estab- 
lished pursuant to Senate Resolution 156, 
agreed to August 28, 1941, is authorized, in 
connection with its investigation under such 
resolution with respect to gasoline, fuel oil, 
and other petroleum products, to include solid 
fuels, and to obtain such information as the 
committee deems desirable with respect to the 
development, production, distribution, utill- 
zation, transportation, and handling of such‘ 
solid fuels with a view to determining the 
most effective means that may be employed 
for insuring an adequate supply of solid fuels 
for national-defense purposes without undue 
hardship to business enterprises and consum- 
ers generally. 


Mr. MALONEY. I also ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an Associated Press 
story from California referring to the 
possibility of a further oil shortage, and 
thereafter a newspaper story which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of No- 
vember 7 referring to Secretary Ickes’ 
opo minent as Solid-Fuels Coordina- 

or. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington. Evening Star of 
November 6, 1941] 


REAL SHORTAGE OF OIL FACED, ICKES AND AIDE 
TELL PETROLEUM BODY—MORE TANKERS MAY 
Go arp PRODUCTION WILL FALL SHORT OF 
Neeps, THEY WARN 


San Francisco, November 6.—Automobile 
drivers may yet feel the impact of war on 
their driving habits. Dr, John W. Frey, deputy 
petroleum coordinator, impressed that possi- 
bility on the American Petroleum Institute 
today. 

His warning followed one by Federal Pe- 
troleum Coordinator Ickes yesterday that the 
United States not only may have to supply 
Britain with many more oil tankers than have 
been loaned in the past, but that it may be 
confronted with a shortage of domestic and 
aviation gasoline. 

Motorists may not merely.run into gasoline 
shortages, Dr. Frey asserted. They may have 
to press longer on the starter to get the en- 
gine going; they may have to shift sooner on 
hills; they may have to keep oil in the crank- 
case more than the traditional 1,000 miles. 


ICKES SEES SHORTAGE 


Although some of the 50 tankers originally 
loaned have been returned and the projected 
release of others has been announced, this 
country's commitments, Mr. Ickes said, re- 
quire the furnishing of additional oll boats 
in case England asks for more. 

“I suspect,” he added, that the tanker 
situation will be a troublesome one” for the 
duration of the emergency. 

Mr. Ickes stated that even if the American 
oil industry doubled its 100-octane aviation 
gasoline production by January 1, 1943, bring- 
ing the output to about 100,000 barrels daily, 
the supply would still be far short of the 
needs of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and China. 

“We are not even sure,” he continued, 
“that we have sufficient capacity for produc- 
ing all of the ordinary gasoline that we will 
need. Our refiners of motor fuel are now 
pretty close to 100-percent capacity and the 
demand continues to rise.” 

Disclaiming any desire to impose govern- 
mental control on the industry, Mr. Ickes 
warned the oil men that unless wasteful 
practices were eliminated, some form of Fed- 
eral regulation was certain. 


PICTURE OF THE FUTURE 


Looking ahead along the highway Mr. 
Motorist will travel, this is what he foresaw: 

Increased production of aviation gasoline 
will take more butane—the stuff that makes 
gasoline more volatile, helping quick starting 
of motors. The need for butane, he said, is 
likely to push so-called bottled gas distribu- 
tors to replace butane with propane, affecting 
households using the tanked gas for heating 
and cooking. 

Aviation gasoline will take more tetraethyl 
lead. Lead is already scarce. And Army 
equipment requires premium-grade gasoline. 
When the military needs are met, there will 
not be enough left to keep up the octane 
ratings of motor fuels sold to the motorist. 
So his motor will knock on grades he used to 
skim over with engine purring. 

Pennsylvania lubricating-oil marketers, Dr. 
Frey forecasts, may have a hard time main- 
taining their automobile trade. Aviation will 
take heavy hauls on supplies. 

“I would not be surprised to see consider- 
able changes in lubricating-oll specifications,” 
he ventured, at deast for the duration of the 
emergency. 

“Before we get much further along it prob- 
ably will be found that lubricating oils will 
have to last longer than they did a year ago. 
Serious reconsideration of the 1,000-mile 
lubricating program may be desirable.” 

It will be the job of the marketer of oil 
products to explain these and many other 
problems to his customers, Dr. Frey said. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
November 7, 1941] 

ALL Sorm FUELS ADDED To List CONTROLLED BY 
SECRETARY ICKES—ROOSEVELT Gives Him 
Power Over Ust or Coal as WELL As Om 
AND GAs 
The White House announced today that 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes has been ap- 

pointed Solid Fuels Coordinator for Defense. 

In making the appointment in a letter to 
the Cabinet officer, President Roosevelt noted 
that Mr. Ickes already is exercising a super- 
visory function over oil and gas fuel and that 
the Interior Department has in its Bureau of 
Mines extensive information and facilities 
bearing on the solid fuels. 

“As the defense effort progresses,” Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote, “it becomes increasingly 
urgent to assure that the supply of solid 
fuels will be adequate and that they will be 
readily available a: consuming points when 
required for military, industrial, and civilian 
purposes. Difficult problems are already aris- 
ing with respect to their supply and avail- 
ability for such uses. These problems re- 
quire the efficient and carefully coordinated 
development, production, distribution, utili- 
zation, transportation, and handling of solid 
fuels.” 

The President directed Mr. Ickes to obtain 
from all sources the fullest information on 
needs and supplies in the field of solid fuels. 
He directed him further to recommend to 
appropriate Federal agencies measures relat- 
ing to production, storage, pooling, trans- 
portation, or consumption of these fuels. 

“In carrying out these responsibilities,” the 
President added, “tne determinations of the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board and 
of the Office of Production Management will, 
of course, govern as to the requirements for 
national defense, direct and indirect, and as 
to the establishment and administration of 
priorities and allocations.” 


Mr, MALONEY. Mr. President, I an- 
ticipate no need for an investigation, but 
believe that the committee has a duty to 
be prepared for any fuel emergency. 

In connection with the possible danger 
of a further oil shortage, I am sure that 
careful plans will be made to meet any 
later emergency. New tankers are now 
being rapidly completed, and the tanker 
fleet under American jurisdiction is grow- 
ing fast. This encouraging condition, 
with the chance for the organization of 
tank-truck carrying facilities, and the 
other facilities which could be made 
available, would enable us to ward off the 
dangers which might come with the in- 
tensity of the wars abroad. 

Mr. President, I also present, and re- 
spectfully request that it be submitted to 
the Commerce Committee, an amend- 
ment to Senate Resolution 157, which I 
introduced some time ago, and which is 
now before the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. This resolution was introduced 
for the purpose of creating a special com- 
mittee to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation with respect to the adminis- 
tration of priorities. 

‘Within the past few days the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board and the 
Office of Production Management an- 
nounced that they are junking the de- 
fense-priorities system and replacing it 
with an all-out allocation system. The 
amendment which I now submit would 
extend the authority of the special in- 
vestigating committee to include the ad- 
ministration of any system of allocations, 
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or any other system which is now or may 
hereafter be established for the purpose 
of allocating or distributing critical man- 
ufacturing materials. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


Mr. MALONEY. It has long been ap- 
parent that the office headed by Mr. 
Donald Nelson, who I believe is an able 
man, is confronted with an extremely 
difficult task. My purpose in asking for 
a special committee to investigate the 
situation is intended only to help him 
and the tens of thousands of industrial- 
ists and workingmen throughout the 
country who face a critical condition. I 
hope that the Senate may soon do some- 
thing about the matter. 


` In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a United Press dis- 
patch referring to the materials short- 
age, and the danger at hand in New 
England; and also an Associated Press 
dispatch, pointing out an instance of a 
firm forced out of business because of the 
materials shortage. 


There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Hartford Times of November 6, 
1941] 


PRIORITIES CUTTING NEW ENGLAND PACE 


Boston.—Material shortages and tighten- 
ing priorities cut further into the production 
schedules of some lines of New England in- 
dustry in the past week, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., reported today 

“Reports of slackening operations were 
more frequent as the priorities pinch tight- 
ened,” the authority declared. “A number of 
brass and copper manufacturers, short of 
materials, reduced schedules to a 4-day 
week. 

“Defense industries, such as shipbuilding, 
arms, aircraft, machine tool, metal, electrical 
equipment, all increasingly important in the 
New England industrial picture, maintained 
capacity operations.” 

Textile mills continued to operate at prac- 
tical capacity in an effort to reduce large 
backlogs. Unfilled orders of woolen mills, 
already piled high by recent Government 
business, increased still further as mills 
accepted trade bookings “or February and 
March delivery. 


WATERBURY CONCERN “LICKED” BY PRIORITIES 

WATERBURY.—The Waterbury Metal Wares 
Co, placed its manufacturing assets on the 
auction block today, blaming defense priori- 
ties on raw materials for forcing it out of 
business, 

Lauritt W. Anderson, president of the 26- 
year-old concern which once employed 25 to 
30 persons in the manufacture of lamps and 
similar metal goods, said: 

“Just as business looked as if it might start 
to be good the Government cut off our sup- 
ply. We can’t afford to let the machinery 
stand idle until the shortage is over. 

“We can't get defense orders. We're 
licked.” 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article written by Alfred Friendly, and 
appearing in the Washington Star, re- 
ferring to the new allocations system. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 
8, 1941] 


PRIORITIES PLAN TO GIVE WAY TO ALLOCATION— 
UNITED STATES WILL PARCEL OUT MATERIAL 
TO INDUSTRY ON Basis or UTILITY 


(By Alfred Friendly) 

The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board and the Office of Production Manage- 
ment yesterday anounced they were junking 
the defense priorities system and ordering its 
replacement with an “all out” allocations sys- 
tem. 

The new program, simply stated, means 
that the Government will allocate specific 
amounts of all critical manufacturing sup- 
plies—a huge list of -basic metals, chemicals, 
and raw materials—to every major industry 
in the Nation, military or civilian. 

The revolutionary policy, long anticipated 
as the only answer to the increasingly ap- 
parent break, makes final the absolute con- 
trol by the Government of almost every de- 
tall in the Nation's manufacturing economy 
for the period of the emergency. 


MECHANICS OF PLAN EXPLAINED 


The mechanics of the new program, as out- 
lined by a joint Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board and Office of Production Man- 
agement statement: 

1. Donald M. Nelson, executive director of 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, is 
authorized to obtain a detailed production 
program of every civilian and military in- 
dustry and essential public service in the 
Nation, industry by industry, and showing 
month-to-month materials requirements for 
1942. 

2. To carry this out, the various industrial 
branches of Office of Production Manage- 
ment will work up the programs of all the 
industries in their jurisdiction, showing the 
requirements per unit of production. 

8. Concurrently, under previous Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board orders, simi- 
lar requirement programs are being worked 
up for Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
lend-lease, and other military needs. 

4. When the requirements programs have 
been prepared, they will be brought to the 
Office of Production Management industrial 
branches, which have the data on quantities 
of raw material available for distribution. 
Then, after deducting the amounts of mate- 
rials which must go to military needs, agree- 
ment will be reached on how much is left 
over to be allocated to the civilian economy 
and how much to each industry in the 
economy. 

5. When the program for a certain indus- 
try is agreed upon, it will be presented to 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board for 
approval, Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board may approve it, modify it, or order 
other action. 

The approved program will then be trans- 
mitted to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment Priorities Division, which will issue or- 
ders allocating materials to each industry, or 
giving high ratings with frozen delivery dates 
so that military needs will be forthcoming. 

START WILL BE DELAYED 

In making the announcement, the defense 
agencies said that it will take a good deal of 
time to get the entire program into effect, 
but that as it gradually emerges it will give 
greater certainty to American business and 
industry. 

At the same time, it will give a clear, over- 
all picture of the Nation's total raw-material 
requirements, it was said, since Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board has already or- 
dered the compilation of detailed requirement 
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statements for the armed services, the mer- 
chant-ship program, and lend-lease. 

The Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
and Office of Production Management gave 
this illustration of how a program for a spe- 
cific industry would be compiled: 

“A program for the manufacturers of 
plumbing equipment would be initiated in 
the plumbing and heating branch of the Divi- 
sion of Civilian Supply. It would be worked 
up in consultation with the industry, and 
cross-checked to see how the military require- 
ments situation might affect it. Then, when 
it had been put in shape, it would be referred 
to the various raw-materials groups the fron 
and steel branch, the copper branch, ete.— 
for a final checking. 

“Thus, in effect, each program would origi- 
nate with the group which is responsible for 
the end product, with the raw-materials 
groups coming into the picture in an advi- 
sory and consultative capacity. Since all pro- 
grams must of necessity be decreased or in- 
creased as armament production rises, each 
one will be framed so that it can be modified 
upward or downward in case of need. When 
a program has been drawn up, it will be re- 
viewed carefully in order to cut down the use 
of critical materials to the greatest possible 
extent through simplification of lines, sub- 
stitution, and so on, The Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Bureau of industrial Con- 
servation, will work with and through the 
industrial branches to accomplish this,” 


DIFFICULTIES ADMITTED 


Defense officials freely admitted the enor- 
mous size and difficulty of the all-out alloca- 
tion plan, but explained that the simpler 
priorities system—relied on to date to direct 
the flow of materials to military and essential 
civilian channels, and the method used 
throughout World War No. 1—had become 
ineffective. It was discovered that to assure 
deliveries higher and higher priorities ratings 
had to be awarded, with the result that the 
“currency was inflated” and the materials 
flowed only in a haphazard way. 

Under the allocation plan, it was explained, 
the defense agencies would determine the 
percentage by which each civilian manufac- 
turing industry using critical materials must 
be curtailed. This arrived at, the attempt 
will be made to guarantee all essential civil- 
ian industries sufficient raw materials to meet 
the reduced quota. 

Hitherto, with the exception of the farm 
machinery and equipment industry, which is 
to be used as the first guinea pig under 
the new plan, Office of Production Manage- 
ment curtailment orders merely had set a top 
limit to the number of autos, washing ma- 
chines, etc., that could be produced. It did 
not, at the same time, give those industries 
purchase tickets to the amounts of mate- 
rials necessary to reach the ceilings allowed. 

It was believed that scarcely one of the 
184,000-odd American manufacturing enter- 
prises would not be affected in some way by 
the allocation plan. Each one that uses any. 
critical material—ranging from such common 
sinews of manufacture as iron and steel, lead, 
zinc, copper, and rubber to such rarities as 
iridium, hexamethylene tetramine, and poly- 
vinyl chloride—will eventually, in a matter 
of months, become dependent on a Govern- 
ment allocation to permit the continuance 
of manufacture, 


Mr. MALONEY. I further ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a story ap- 
pearing in the press this morning an- 
nouncing the finding of considerable 
strategic defense materials. I feel that 
if this investigation had been authorized 
some time ago, when my resolution was 
first introduced, much strategic material 
not now in sight might have been found. 
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I believe that there are thousands of tons 
of scrap copper which might be picked up 
if we were to make an intensive drive. 
In some degree this might be true of 
other materials. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUGE DEFENSE STOCKS FOUND BY TREASURY— 
STRATEGIC MATERIALS BARED IN “FREEZING” 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., said last night that the Treasury's 
Division of Foreign Funds Control has un- 
covered strategic defense materials “valued 
at many millions of dollars” and placed them 
at the disposal of the defense program. 

He said stores of copper, aluminum, ship- 
building materials, airplane spruce, and other 
vital defense materials were brought to light 
in connection with administration of Presi- 
dential orders freezing assets of continental 
Europe, Japan, and China in the United 
States. 

Banks, he explained, are required to report 
bills of lading, warehouse receipts, and other 
documents of title held by them for 
blocked or frozen accounts. 

“In addition,” he said, “applications for 
licenses to dispose of the property or to pay 
storage fees and other changes have revealed 
the existence of foreign-owned defense mate- 
rials in this country.” 

He cited the discovery of a large quantity 
of spruce wood suitable for airplane manu- 
facture which was found in a French ac- 
count. The wood was turned over to Ameri- 
can plane manufacturers, he said. 


FEEDING THE STARVING EUROPEAN 
PEOPLES 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp a fine editorial 
which appeared in the Hartford Courant 
on October 20, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
October 20, 1941] 


A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Herbert Hoover's latest appeal to the 
American people that steps be taken to help 
the starving and destitute of Europe cannot 
be dismissed lightly, because it involves a 
question of responsibility for which this Na- 
tion must some day answer. To say that 
there are certain legal aspects to the prob- 
lem that cannot be avoided is not to solve it. 
As Mr. Hoover says, “These helpless people 
cannot eat morals or international law.” Or 
to point out that Germany has done nothing 
to help them does not constitute an answer, 
for, again, as Mr. Hoover has said on a pre- 
vious occasion, “When in Christianity or 
morals has the idea appeared that because 
person A fails in his moral responsibility to 
person B that his friends C and D no longer 
have such moral responsibility?” 

As far as the practicability of Mr. Hoover's 
program is concerned, he has taken great 
pains to listen to every criticism directed 
against it, to analyze that criticism, and then 
to provide sufficient safeguards to prevent the 
suggested mishaps. And in doing this he 
has profited by his experience in the World 
War, when he successfully—and without giv- 
ing any military advantage to either side— 
brought relief to those friends of democracy 
who had been defeated by the invading 
armies. His program, therefore, is not ill- 
considered, but rather the careful study of a 
man that is an authority in such humane 
work, 

How do the British feel about the program? 
Mr. Hoover explains that this country must 
decide its own questions, without recourse to 
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a foreign nation for guidance. But he also 
points out that while the British have op- 
posed his plan for aiding the democracies of 
Europe, they have broken their own blockade 
to the extent of sending food to 40,000 prison- 
ers of war. and that furthermore they have 
entrusted the Germans with the distribution 
of the supplies. The British seem to be satis- 
fied that the food is reaching the proper 
destination. 

But what are the stakes at issue? If Ger- 
many fails to fulfill her agreements, which 
would include the provision of some of the 
food from its own stocks, the program would 
be immediately ended. And if Germany 
broke into every warehouse, it would succeed 
in obtaining enough supplies for only 1 day. 
On the other side, the stakes are these: The 
lives of thousands of innocent persons whose 
only fault is that they supported democracy 
when it needed support, and the self-respect 
of the United States, which has the food to 
relieve them. 

The responsibility is ours; it cannot be 
dodged. And it is a grave and serious one 
that deserves the full consideration of every 
thinking person. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, it is 
because I am intensely interested in the 
proposal to feed the distressed people of 
the stricken little countries of Europe, 
and anxious to give trial to the test plan 
suggested by Herbert Hoover, that I try 
to keep his suggestion alive and obtain 
further consideration of the matter. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I interrupt the 
Senator because before he takes his seat 
I desire to ask him a few questions about 
the matters which he has been discussing. 

Mr. MALONEY. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment, 

I am among those who signed Senate 
Resolution 124, which calls for a test 
feeding on a soup-kitchen basis in Bel- 
gium, where conditions are desperate and 
where little children are without suffl- 
cient focd. The plight of the distressed 
of the countries which have been over- 
run is perhaps beyond description. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND PRIORITIES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from Connecticut 
to say that as a result of the investiga- 
tion which was made under his direction 
some time since, during the past 2 
months he has come to the conclusion 
that there is no shortage of gasoline or 
petroleum. 

Mr. MALONEY. That appears to be 
the established fact. The Petroleum Co- 
ordinator announced that some weeks 
ago. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it the opinion 
of the Senator that there is sufficient 
production at the moment? 

Mr. MALONEY. If there is not suf- 
ficient production—and I assume there 
is—the wells are not being used to their 
full capacity. Under the law in Texas 
they are compelled to remain idle for 
about 30 or more percent of the time, so 
there should not be any question about 
production. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
aware, I am sure, that hearings are now 
in progress before the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration wiih respect to an applica- 
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tion filed on behalf of certain producers 
in the Mid-Continent area for a 25-cent 
increase in the price of crude oil. Is the 
Senator aware of that? 

Mr. MALONEY. No; I have not been 
familiar with that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Those hearings 
are now in progress. Only this morning 
I had occasion to telephone to the Office 
of the Petroleum Administrator, and I 
found that he is not participating—at 
least, by personal representation—upon 
the board which is conducting the hear- 
ing. The information given to me by the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator—I 
was speaking of Mr. Allen—was that it 
is desirable to keep production rising, or 
at least to keep it up, and that some steps 
should be taken to encourage such 
production. 

Mr. MALONEY. I will say to the 
Senator that I hope I am not flying in 
the face of a suggestion he may be mak- 
ing. I do not think there is justifica- 
tion—and I say this without careful 
study—for a 25 percent increase in the 
price of petroleum. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I said a 25-cent 
increase, not 25 percent. 

Mr. MALONEY. I am sorry. I mis- 
understood the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut to the fact that the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate, through 
one of its subcommittees, has been con- 
sidering the problem of the production 
of petroleum and natural gas upon the 
public domain, that hearings upon that 
problem have already been held in the 
city of Denver, and that arrangements 
are being made to have hearings held 
here. The resolution which the Senator 
has submitted apparently goes consider- 
ably further than the consideration of 
production upon the public lands. Let 
me ask the Senator to have his resolution 
read, please. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Connecticut a 
question before he sits down, and while 
the clerks are obtaining the resolution. 
Did the Senator’s inquiry as to the gas 
and oil question include the question of 
a shortage of power? 

Mr. MALONEY. It did not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not in the 
resolution? 

Mr. MALONEY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 156), as follows. 

Resolved, That the special committee es- 
tablished pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 
156, agreed to August 28, 1941, is authorized, 
in connection with its investigation under 
such resolution with respect to gasoline, fuel 
oil, and other petroleum products, to in- 
clude solid fuels, and to obtain such in- 
formation as the committee deems desirable 
with respect to the development, production, 
distribution, utilization, transportation, and 
handling of such solid fuels with a view to 
determining the most effective means that 
may be employed for insuring an adequate 
supply of solid iuels for national-defense 
purposes without undue hardship to busi- 
ness enterprises and consumers generally. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator 
object to an amendment to the resolu- 
tion including any alleged shortage in 
power? 

Mr. MALONEY. I should have no ob- 
jection to such an amendment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think, when the 
matter comes up, I shall offer an amend- 
ment of that kind to the resolution. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
understand from the reading of the res- 
olution that it will go to the Committee 
on Commerce for consideration. 

Mr. MALONEY. I have requested 
that that be done, and I assume that is 
where the resolution belongs. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Then let me sug- 
gest to the Senator from Connecticut 
that when the resolution is under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Com- 
merce he advise the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
and the chairman of the subcommittee 
which has been dealing with this prob- 
lem, because it might be advisable to 
amend the resolution in such a manner 
as to make certain that the resources 
upon the public domain shall be taken 
into consideration in these studies. 

Mr. MALONEY. I note that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee is present. I cannot tell 
when he will call a meeting. I am hope- 
ful that it will be soon; and if it is, cer- 
tainly I shall endeavor to see that the 
chairmen of the committees referred to 
are notified. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like now to ask the Senator an- 
other question. I observe that he has 
made reference to the recent announce- 
ment of a complete change of system of 
Allocations by the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board. Is the Senator from 
Connecticut advised that any report has 
been made to Congress about the nature 
of the change which has been made? 

Mr. MALONEY. No; I have not been. 
I doubt that any such report has been 
made to Congress. I doubt that there 
has been an official order or ruling in 
connection with this matter. It first 
came to my attention through the press. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, that 
fact causes me to remark that there is 
now pending before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, as I have previously 
pointed out on several occasions, a meas- 
ure designed to give protection to little 
business, which is starving for lack of 
raw materials, by setting up a special 
agency within the O. P. M., the specific 
duty of which would be to listen to the 
requests of little business for materials. 
That bill was submitted to the O. P. M. 
as well as to the Navy Department, the 
War Department, and the Department of 
Justice, for comment. The Department 
of Justice commented favorably upon it. 
The Department of War and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy commented unfavor- 
ably. No reply was forthcoming from 
the O. P. M. until after I rose upon the 
floor and pointed out that it had not re- 
plied. Last week a reply went to the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs which constituted an unfavorable 
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report upon the request. It was stated 
in the letter that if the bill meant what 
it seemed to mean, an effort should be 
made to allocate raw materials among the 
businesses which are likely to be com- 
pelled to suspend for lack of raw mate- 
rials, and that O. P. M. was doing every- 
thing it could to that end. 

The recent announcement changing 
the system, it seems to me, calls atten- 
tion to the fundamental error in the pres- 
ent set-up. It can be changed from day 
to day; it can be changed from week to 
week; and not only is the Congress not 
advised what changes are being made but 
business throughout the country, little 
and big, is also unadvised. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say at that point to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
that I have anticipated such a situation 
and have endeavored to cover it in the 
amendment to the resolution which I 
have just submitted. If we can get favor- 
able action in the committees of the Sen- 
ate, and in the Senate, on the resolution, 
we can guard ourselves against such 
changes, and I think it would be very 
helpful. 

Because the Senator has mentioned 
the Navy, I should like to say at this point 
that I sincerely doubt that either the 
Navy or the Army has a full appreciation 
or a very clear understanding of the 
problems of small business; sometimes I 
think they have not a very great interest 
in the problems of small business, and, 
in the very near future, unless something 
is done, and even probably if something 
is done, a great number of plants are 
going to close. I put in the Recorp this 
morning instances of the closing of 
plants in my State and in the neighbor- 
hood from which Icome. Others are on 
the threshold of closing, and will close 
unless the Congress comes to an under- 
standing of this problem and is willing 
to take steps to safeguard against the 
dangers involved and the consequences 
of a failure to take appropriate action. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator has ssid that be- 
cause I feel that, without any qualifica- 
tion whatever, it may be said that the 
most important question concerning the 
people of this country today is whether 
little business in this country shall be 
permitted to be starved out of existence. 
We are creating priority unemploy- 
ment; we are stifling little business, and 
we are building up the very foundation 
of totalitarian government so rapidly 
that neither big business nor little busi- 
ness can hope to live. It is beyond my 
comprehension why those who are at the 
head of O. P. M. are unwilling to come 
to the committees of Congress immedi- 
ately and ask for legislation which will 
fix a definite forum to which the busi- 
nessmen may come with their cases. If 
this is not done, the tax revenues of this 
country will fall off next March instead 
of increasing. Talk about defending de- 
mocracy, talk about ending the Neutral- 
ity Act, talk about sending material to 
Russia in the defense of the things that 
are sacred to us while we stand here 
dumbly and stupidly permitting the de- 
struction of the very basis of our own 
freedom, 
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Mr. President, there can be no political 
freedom if there is no economic free- 
dom; and we are destroying economic 
freedom day by day. Into the O. P. M. 
have been brought from all parts of the 
country the leaders of big business who 
know nothing about l'ttle business or the 
needs of little business, Into the O. P. M., 
handling all this vital and complicated 
problem, are the leaders of great enter- 
prises, the chief activity of which in the 
past has been to destroy little business. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I have 
yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming has not been recognized. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask recognition 
in order that I may yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I make a point of 
order, Mr. President. The leaders on 
both sides said that as soon as two 
speeches had been finished no other Sen- 
ator would be permitted to speak. I have 
been trying to get the floor to make a few 
remarks for about an hour, but I agreed 
not to try, in view of the fact that both 
leaders desired to stop speaking until the 
morning hour was over. I make the 
point of order now that, according to the 
rules, no further speeches are in order 
until the morning hour is over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like the Recor to show that I did 
not violate the rule. When the Senator 
from Wyoming first interrupted me, I ad- 
dressed the Chair and said, if I had a 
right to do so, I would yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I should like to have 
that appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I make the in- 
quiry because I was in the cloakroom at 
the telephone when the agreement to 
which the Senator from Kentucky alludes 
was made. May I inquire what the par- 
liamentary status is? Was the point of 
order made under a rule of the Senate or 
under a gentlemen’s agreement that was 
announced by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me under the rules 
of the Senate during the morning hour, 
no Senator can speak for longer than 5 
minutes. We have been in session now 
over an hour, and we have not yet got- 
ten through petitions and memorials. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I an- 
nounced following the delivery of a 
speech a little while ago that I would 
invoke the rule at the end of two other 
speeches by Senators who had already 
expressed their desire to be recognized. 
I think that Senators ought to observe 
the rule and that the Chair ought to 
enforce it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think I quite 
agree with that statement. I rose with 
the consent of the Chair, and apparently 
with the consent of the Senate, and in- 
terrupted the Senator from Connecticut 
and asked him several questions. I have 
not been speaking in my right, but I 
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understand, Mr, President, that under the 
rule, if I may be so fortunate as to be 
recognized by the President of the Sen- 
ate, I may speak for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. O’MAHONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the Senate 
must either act or talk, Mr. President. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr.McNARY. May I state in this con- 
nection that the Senate is now proceeding 
under the heading of routine morning 
business and not under the morning 
hour? In the morning hour 5 minutes 
are allowed if some matter is before the 
Senate, but during routine morning busi- 
ness no Senator is permitted to speak 
without first obtaining unanimous con- 
sent. That is the rule, and no consent 
has been given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Presentation 
of petitions and memorials is in order. 

Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand I am 
compelled to adhere to the rule of the 
Senate. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I desire to submit 
a unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield. for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Ohio interrupted me, ap- 
parently, with the desire of asking a 
question, that I may be recognized in 
order to answer any question the Senator 
from Ohio may ask or at least one ques- 
tion the Senator from Ohio may desire 
to ask. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. OMAHONEx. I am asking unani- 
mous consent, and the Senator from 
Montana yielded for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana have any objec- 
tion to yielding to the Senator from Ohio 
for the purpose indicated? 

Mr. McNARY. I can state without 
controversy and most good naturedly 
that I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
made. 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE ON AIL TO RUSSIA 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a short 
time ago Archbishop McNicholas, of Cin- 
cinnati, issued a pastoral letter citing the 
words of Pope Pius XI on communism 
and nazi-ism, and explaining the correct 
viewpoint of Catholics in regard to aid 
to Russia. The pastoral letter has been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This morning my attention has been 
called to a very able editorial published 
in the Michigan Catholic in which the 
subject is further elucidated. The edi- 
torial is of sufficient importance I feel 
to have it printed in the Recorp. I there- 
fore ask that it be incorporated in the 
REcorD as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Michigan Catholic of October 30, 
1941] 


` MORE ON AID TO RUSSIA 


We note with satisfaction that Archbishop 
McNicholas, of Cincinnati, in a recent pas- 
toral letter to his people, confirmed the stand 
which this paper adopted at the time when 
the question of aid to Russia by our Gov- 
ernment first began to confuse many of our 
Catholic people. Briefly, we held that from 
the viewpoint of moral principles, aid to 
Russia need not be opposed. 

Isolationists and some Catholic publicists 
had quickly seized on a partial quotation 
from the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Athe- 
istic Communism where the Holy Father 
stated: “Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no who would save Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any un- 
dertaking whatsoever.” 

This quotation, ripped from its context, 
was supposed to settle the question definitely 
for Catholics. But it didn't. Archbishop 
MeNicholas, In his pastoral letter, studies the 
context, especially the paragraph immedi- 
ately preceding this quotation. From such 
study it is apparent that the pontiff was 
speaking to the bishops of the church, warn- 
ing them that communism would endeavor 
to secure their cooperation in humane works, 
works joining Catholics with Communists, in 
order to gain a foothold. It was to this par- 
ticular infiltration that the Pope referred 
when he wrote the words quoted above, and 
went on to say: “Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid 
toward the triumph of communism in their 
own country will be the first to fall victims 
of their error.” 

The purpose of the United States Govern- 
ment in giving aid to Russia was expressed by 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles at 
the time the policy was announced. That 
purpose is to implement the oational-defense 
policy adopted by Congress of giving all pos- 
sible material aid to any nation resisting 
rampant Nazi aggression. That purpose, as 
Mr. Welles explicitly stated, implied no sym- 
pathy with communism at home or abroad. 
It did imply, however, a determination not to 
let Hitler draw the red herring of commu- 
nism across the trail of his conquest, a deter- 
mination not to be taken in by his obviously 
dishonest call to a crusade against the com- 
munism toward which he had been ideolcgi- 
cally so complacent from August 1939 until 
June 1941. As long as our Government re- 
mains true to this program, its policy need 
not be opposed on moral grounds. 

We must, then, insist on detestation of the 
principles of communism and we must abhor 
its works. We must be wise enough to mis- 
trust Communists when they support our 
Government policy today just as much as we 
did when they opposed it up to June 22. But 
we must not allow the issue to be confused 
even by our justified and continuing detesta- 
tion, abhorrence, and mistrust of the Soviet 
regime ruthlessly imposed upon the Russian 
people, whose land with its rich resources is 
now being brought under the heel of a more 
powerful despot. 

From Archbishop MeNicholas' timely clari- 
fication certain relevant points emerge. Con- 
fusion arose from a hasty reading of an im- 
portant and carefully worded papal document, 
An inaccurate interpretation was heralded as 
an obviously pertinent principle in a current 
controversy. A short sentence from the 
Pope's encyclical was taken out of its con- 
text and made into a slogan that would set 
all faithful Catholics against our Govern- 
ment's policy. A complex question was thus 
summarily settled by the all-too-common 
Process of oversimplification. 

No thinking man will condemn another 
merely for disagreeing with him. But it is 
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proper to object when isolationists use a 
partial quotation from a papal encyclical, a 
quotation wrongly applied, in an attempt to 
convince Catholics and others that opposition 
to our Government’s policy on the Russian 
question is based upon papal authority and, 
therefore, incumbent on every Catholic. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The presen- 
tation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The memorial of W. B. Smith, of San 
Diego, Calif., remonstrating against the pro- 
posal to increase income taxes by 15 percent 
and to levy larger soclal-security taxes, to be 
collected through the employer; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution of the State Council of New 
Jersey, Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act so as to make a minimum of 
$30 per month available, as a matter of right, 
to every retired citizen 60 years of age or 
older who is not drawing annuities in that 
amount under any other Federal system; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Petitions of several citizens of the United 
States, praying that the United States keep 
out of war and that American troops be not 
sent to fight on foreign soil; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Park Chester Victory Club, of New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the immediate repeal 
of the Neutrality Act; to the table. 

The memorial of Mrs. W. B. Salzman, of 
Flushing, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to permit American 
ships to traverse belligerent zones; to the 
table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Burlington, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to 
the members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; to the 
table. 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING MODIFICATION 
OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


Mr. WILEY presented a resolution 
adopted by the membership of Smith 
Steel Workers Federal Labor Union No. 
19806, of Milwaukee, Wis., which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas we, as citizens of the United States, 
are vitally concerned and affected by the 
foreign policy of our Government; and 

Whereas we, as laboring men, bear by far 
the largest share, both in lives and money, 
in case of war; and 

Whereas we believe that the foreign policy 
of our Government is leading directly to a 
new American expeditionary force, and that 
beycnd a shadow of a doubt the American 

* laborer is being sold down the river to foreign 
elements, which under ordinary circumstances 
hold no leve for the United States except 
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when in need of financial aid or the aid of 
the young manhood of our country: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved— 

First. That this body go on record protest- 
ing revision of the Neutrality Act. 

Second. That we oppose sending our bat- 
tleships or armed merchant ships into com- 
bat zones. 

. Third. That we oppose sending any of our 
boys to fight on foreign soil or in combat 
waters of the high seas. 

Fourth. That we are opposed to sending 
materials that arè strategic and necessary to 
our own defense to the defense of our pos- 
sessions and to the well-being of our own 
people and to countries involved in the 
European war. 

Fifth. That we are further opposed to any 
country receiving these materials exporting 
or reexporting them to other countries at the 
expense of our own Latin-American trade, 

Sixth. Further be it resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be sent the President of 
the United States, to the Vice President, and 
to all Cabinet members, Senators, and Con- 
gressmen. 

Seventh. Be it further resolved that a copy 
be sent to the Federated Trades Council and 
the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor and 
the American Federation of Labor, and that 
special request be made of Senators La For. 
LETTE and WiLEy and Wisconsin Congressmen 
to do all in their power to keep the United 
States of America out of war. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for Mr. SMATHERS), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 1961. A bill to eliminate the prohibition 
against the filling of the first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district Judge for the 
district of New Jersey: with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 826). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 5890. A bill to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 827). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Poland, serving concur- 
rently as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary near the Government of Belgium 
and as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary near the Governments of 
Norway, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia, established in London, to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary near the Govern- 
ment of Greece, also established in London. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS (for Mr. Harca), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Charles Fahy, of New Mexico, to be Solicitor 
General, vice Francis Biddle, who has been 
appointed Attorney General. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS (for Mr. Lancer), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Chester M. Foresman, of North Dakota, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota, vice Stephen J. Doyle, deceased. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance; 

Sundry doctors to be assistant surgeons in 
the United States Public Health Service. 
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COMPACT WITH RESPECT TO WATERS OF 
REPUBLICAN RIVER BASIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. -The intro- 
duction of bills and joint resolutions is in 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, before 
the Senate passes from the order for 
reports of committees, I should like to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation why no re- 
port has been made to the Senate on 
Senate bill 1361, a bill giving consent of 
the Federal Government to a pact to be 
entered into between Kansas, Colorado, 
and Nebraska in regard to a division of 
the waters of the Republican River and 
its tributaries. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the committee is not present. I 
think perhaps I can furnish the explana- 
tion in answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

This compact affects the State of Colo- 
rado, the State of Nebraska, and the 
State of Kansas. The Senator from Ne- 
braska introduced a bill in simple form 
giving the consent of Congress to the 
compact. A meeting of the committee 
was called at 11 o’clock on one of the 
days when the Senate also was meeting 
at 11 o’clock. Being myself very much 
interested, because my State was in- 
volved, I looked into the bill and found 
that it was a simple approval of the com- 
pact. As I came to the Senate floor, I 
did not go to the committee. Upon in- 
quiry, I found that the committee had 
three members present. There was not 
a quorum present. I talked with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
who gave me to understand that the bill 
was not to be reported unless it had a 
more general approval of the members 
of the committee. 

The committee did not report the bill 
in the form in which the Senator from 
Nebraska introduced it, but added to it 
some four paragraphs which I feel needed 
some further study, and which are op- 
posed by the water authorities of my 
State, who feel that it is yielding to the 
Federal Government some control over 
the water resources of our State; and the 
matter has been held up for those 
reasons, 

I have not wanted to raise the ques- 
tion that a quorum of the committee had 
not reported out the bill. I have wanted 
to have the committee reassemble and 
consider the amendments which were 
proposed. The bill as the Senator from 
Nebraska introduced it is in the form in 
which I personally think it should have 
been passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the 
question still remains unanswered. The 
facts are that a meeting of the commit- 
tee was called. The Senator from Colo- 
rado was notified of the meeting of the 
committee. I was present. No point was 
raised as to a quorum not being present. 
I do not know whether or not a quorum 
was physically present. Nobody men- 
tioned the subject. The bill was taken 
up, the amendments were agreed to, and 
the Senator presiding—not the chairman 
of the committee, but a member of the 
committee presiding—was ordered by 
the committee to report the bill. 
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Now I discover that the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Apams] objects to the 
amendments. Until I heard of that, I 
never knew that there was any objection. 
Of course, he would have an opportunity 
on the floor of the Senate to raise his ob- 
jection; but it seems to me that is no rea- 
son why the committee should not report 
the bill which the Chair was ordered by 
the committee to report. Then we could 
have taken up any amendment that the 
Senator from Colorado had, or any 
amendment that the committee had, just 
as we do on every bill over which there 
is any contest. 

Mr. President, I do not see how I can 
rightly take action at this time. Here is 
a bill which has been ordered to be re- 
ported. Actually, the report has not been 
made, and the statement is made that 
it will not be made. It may be contended 
on one hand that the committee have no 
further jurisdiction, because they have 
ordered the bill reported; and there it is, 
suspended in the air. If it had been re- 
ported, it could have been taken up today 
during the consideration of bills on the 
calendar; and if objection had been 
made—which, of course, might have oc- 
curred—it would have been in order to 
move to take up the bill. Now such a 
motion cannot be made, because the bill 
is not on the calendar; and probably, if 
the action of the committee stands, and 
nothing is done about the matter, it 
never will be on the calendar, and there 
will be no way to take it up. 

I therefore move, Mr. President, that 
the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation be discharged from further 
consideration of Senate bill 1361, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to a compact 
to be entered into by the States of Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and Nebraska with respect 
to the use of the waters of the Repub- 
lican River Basin. I realize that the mo- 
tion must lie over for 1 day under the 
rules, but I want it to be pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is out of order until the Senate reaches 
the next stage in the consideration of 
the routine morning business. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is in error when he 
says the committee reported the bill. 
Under the rules of the Senate, three mem- 
bers of the committee do not constitute 
a meeting of the committee. The rules 
require a quorum to be present. There 
was not a quorum present in the com- 
mittee, and three members of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
have not authority to hold a meeting or 
order a bill reported out; and certainly 
the Senator from Colorado, who in part 
represents a State which is one of the 
members of the compact, has a right to 
have some consideration in a bill that 
affects his State. Only one Senator from 
the three States affected by the com- 
pact was present. Now the Senator from 
Nebraska comes here and asks to have 
a committee discharged from the con- 
` sideration of a bill particularly within its 
jurisdiction because of our not having 
reported a bill by virtue of the action 
of an unauthorized minority of the com- 
mittee. 

If the Senate wishes in due course to 
order a committee discharged under those 
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conditions, well and good. If the Senate 
wishes to deny to the Senator from Colo- 
rado an opportunity to present before 
the committee of which he is the ranking 
member, and of which he was the chair- 
man, the interests of the State which he 
in part represents, well and good. 

The chairman of the committee this 
morning asked me if I would call a meet- 
ing of the committee in order that the 
committee might consider the bill, he not 
being here, and I being the ranking mem- 
ber; and a meeting of the committee will 
be called at which a quorum will be se- 
cured and the bill will be considered. It 
will not be reported out by the commit- 
tee—affecting, at it does, the funda- 
mental water rights of my State and other 
Western States, the question of the con- 
trol of water rights as between the States 
and the Federal Governmént—unless it 
has a fair consideration. Water officials 
from my State are coming to the city to- 
day in order that they may have a chance 
to be heard. They have had no chance 
to be heard. The notice was so short 
that they could not get here. 

As I say, the Senate may do as it 
pleases. If it wishes to disregard both 
its own rules and the rights of Senators 
8 States interested in the bill, it may 

0 80. 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The intro- 
duction of bills and joint resolutions is 
in order. 

(No bills or joint resolutions were in- 
troduced today.) 


AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO 
WHEAT-MARKETING QUOTAS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5726) to amend Public Law 
No. 74 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
relating to wheat-marketing quotas un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presen- 
tation of concurrent and other resolu- 
tions is in order. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORTS RELA- 
TIVE TO INVESTIGATION OF RAIL- 
ROADS, HOLDING COMPANIES, ETC. 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 191), which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That 2,000 additional copies of 
Part I and each subsequent part of Senate 
Report No, 714, current Congress, as sub- 
mitted to the Senate pursuant to the res- 
olution (S. Res. 71, 7th Cong.), directing 
an investigation of railroads, holding com- 
panies, and affiliated companies with respect 
to financing and certain other matters, be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


ATTITUDE OF STATE DEPARTMENT TO- 
WARD THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 192), which was ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 

Whereas the Secretary of State, through 
the columns of the press, appears to have 
stated that he has threatened the Republic 
of Finland with loss of the friendship of the 
United States unless Finland cease all acts of 
war on Soviet Russia; and 
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Whereas it is common history that within 
the period of the present so-called World 
War No. 2 the said Soviet Government has 
invaded the Republic of Finland and waged 
unprovoked war on Finland, destroying 
thousands of lives, destroying Finland's prop- 
erty to an amount estimated at $1,000,000,000, 
and taken forcible possession of Finland's ter- 
ritory for an area of 16,135 square miles, a 
republican area equal to that of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey combined, and thereby has given the 
Republic of Finland every ground for war 
on Soviet Russia, regardless of all other issues 
of World War No. 2; and 

Whereas no authority appears to have been 
conferred upon the Secretary of State—either 
by the Constitution or by Congress, or by 
mandate of the people of the United States— 
to dictate the foreign policy of other friendly 
nations and threaten them when they seek 
redress for national wrongs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby requested to lay before Congress forth- 
with a complete record of his recent official 
acts as relates to his recent threat and/or 
ultimatum to the Republic of Finland; and 
further 

Resolved, That he cease and desist from 
such threats to the friendly Republic of Fin- 
land until he has given the Congress of the 
United States full knowledge and opportunity 
to exercise its constitutional functions relat- 
ing to said potential casus bellum; and fur- 
ther be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby assures the friendly Republic 
of Finland that no act of Finland with rela- 
tion to that country's foreign policy and par- 
ticipation in war to secure redress for wrongs 
has caused, to the knowledge of the Senate, 
the loss of the friendship of the United States 
at any time of recent memory; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That, in view of the statements of 
the Secretary of State, both as relates to the 
Republic of Finland and as relates to the re- 
cent so-called tripartite agreement in Mos- 
cow, it is fair to the people of the United 
States and to all concerned here and abroad 
to inform them: That the United States, con- 
trary to apparent assumption, is not at war, 
nor allied with Russia or any other power, nor 
does it assume to dictate, through constitu- 
tional procedure, the foreign policy of any 
other country. 


COMPACT WITH RESPECT TO WATERS OF 
REPUBLICAN RIVER BASIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska is now in 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Chair 
held my motion out of order for some 
reason. I did not hear what it was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We had not 
reached that particular point in the rou- 
tine morning business. It is now in order 
for the Senator from Nebraska to make 
his motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I now make the same 
motion which I made before, and which 
the Chair then held out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will lie over, under the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall discuss the mo- 
tion when it comes up tomorrow—not 
today, as the Senator from Colorado has 
done. 

Subsequently the motion of Mr. Norris 
was reduced to writing in the form of a 
resolution (S. Res. 190), which was or- 
dered to lie over under the rule, as fol- 
lows: ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1361), 
granting the consent of Congress to a com- 
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pact to be entered into by the State of Col- 
orado, Kansas, and Nebraska with respect to 
the use of the waters of the Republican 
River Basin. 


AMERICA AT THE CROSS ROADS—AD- 
DRESS BY GEORGE S. BENSON 

[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a radio address 
entitled “America at the Cross Roads,” de- 
livered by Mr. George S. Benson, president of 
Harding College, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY I. W. DUGGAN BEFORE THE 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


[Mr. HILL, for Mr. BANKHEAD, asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by I. W. Duggan, direc- 
tor, southern division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, at the annual meeting 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
Montgomery, Ala., October 28, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE STRIKE SITUATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial rela- 
tive to the strike situation, published in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO MARIAN ANDERSON—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune in tribute to Miss Marian 
Anderson, which appears in the Appendix] 


THE BULWARK OF A FREE PEOPLE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM WHEELING (W. VA.) 
INTELLIGENCER 
[Mr. ROSIER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “The Bulwark of a Free People,” pub- 
lished in the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer 
of October 30, 1941, which appears in the 

Appendix. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills, and they were signed by 
the Vice President: 

S. 633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
in respect to fires on the public domain or 
Indian lands or on certain lands owned or 
leased by, or under the partial, concur- 
rent, or exclusive jurisdiction of, the United 
States; and 

S. 1840. An act to supplement the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 27, 
1941, for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, and 
for other purposes. 


CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED-TO 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the calendar be 
called for the consideration of measures 
to which there is no objection, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the first business on the 
calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 30), amending 
Tule VIII so as to prohibit action by 
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unanimous consent on bills in cases where 
a Senator has given written notice of 
his objection to their consideration, was 
announced as first in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the resolution go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 


AMENDMENTS TO RELIEF AND WORK- 
RELIEF BILLS 


The resolution (S. Res. 96) making rule 
XVI applicable to amendments to relief 
and work-relief bills was announced as 
next in order. 


LT. BARRY BINGHAM 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, a 
few moments ago the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER], in speaking of a 
committee called the Irish-American 
Committee, mentioned the name of Lt. 


Barry Bingham, 


Lt. Barry Bingham is a patriotic 
young Kentuckian. He has as much 
right to support the Government as the 
Senator from Montana has to oppose it. 
The Senator from Montana asks for tol- 
erance, and that is a just request. This 
is the time for every man to be tolerant 
of his opponent’s views and of the views 
of his fellow citizens generally. But the 
Senator should remember that tolerance 
begets tolerance. 

Barry Bingham is not an ordinary Gov- 
ernment worker; he is neither an office 
seeker nor an office holder in the sense of 
being a public official. He is at present 
making sacrifices for his Government. 
All of us should do that, and no man who 
does make sacrifices for his country 
should be too severely criticized for so 
doing. 

Lieutenant Bingham’s father was the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain 
at the time of his death. He was a dis- 
tinguished North Carolinian who moved 
to Kentucky and, at the time of his death, 
was the owner of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times. Young 
Barry Bingham is now the owner and 
publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times. 

A considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of Louisville, Ky., is Irish-American. 
They are loyal Irish-Americans and are 
supporting the policy of their Govern- 
ment. I do not intend, while I am a 
Member of the Senate, to permit unjust 
criticism of citizens of my State. I serve 
notice on Senators now that if they crit- 
icize them I shall go to the mat with them 
about it. = 

Young Barry Bingham has the right 
to support his Government; he has the 
right to be a member of a committee de- 
signed to get other people to support his 
Government. He has the right, if he 
desires, to sacrifice the position which he 
had of wealth, security, and influence in 
his country, and to move to Washington 
in these terrible, terrific, tragic days, and 
to take the worst of it, literally, in order 
to serve his Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I join my colleague 
in what he has already said about Mr, 
Bingham. I presume his name was 
mentioned in connection with this or- 
ganization for the purpose of ridiculing 
his Irish blood. He was referred to as 
an outstanding Irish-American. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know how 
much Irish blood there is in the veins of 
Barry Bingham, I do not know that it 
has been assayed, any more than mine 
has been. I have Irish blood in my veins, 
and my colleague has likewise. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have; and if I did 
not, I should be ashamed of myself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter 
which we cannot control, but it is always 
a matter of pride to me that I have 
Trish blood in my veins. 

Mr. Bingham volunteered to serve the 
United States. He is a very able and 
outstanding young man. He has no in- 
terests of his own to serve in his Gov- 
ernment connection, he does not need a 
salary. He is the operator and owner 
and publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times, two 
outstanding newspapers not only of Ken- 
tucky, but of the South, and, indeed, of 
the whole country. 

If my colleague will yield a moment 
further, I should like to add that I my- 
self do not see any difference in principle 
between an employee of the United States 
Government in a department in Wash- 
ington joining an organization to support 
his Government and to support a cause 
in which he believes and a Member of 
the United States Senate doing the same 
thing. I do not know that any Senator 
here is a member of any committee which 
could be charged with being a propa- 
ganda committee. If any are members, 
they have a right to be. I myself never 
identified myself with any outside or- 
ganization intended to influence legis- 
lation, because I never thought it was 
consistent for a Senator to join an out- 
side organization with any such purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

I ask unanimous 


Mr. McNARY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of order 
of business 257 on the calendar? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall stand on the 
rule under which we are proceeding. 

Mr. ADAMS and Mr. CHANDLER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 


PASSAGE OF BILLS BY UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT—AMENDMENT OF RULE VIII 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I un- 
derstand correctly, objection was made 
to the consideration of the first measure 
on the calendar, Senate Resolution 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion was made, and the next Order of 
Business has just been called. Is there 
objection to the consideration of Order 
of Business 257, Senate Resolution 96? 

Mr. ADAMS. If I have the floor to 
make an inquiry, I should like to know 
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what the Recorp shows as to who made 
the objection. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I made 
the objection. I have made the objec- 

. tion on several occasions, and I have 
made it today, not on behalf of myself, 
but on behalf of several other Senators. 
I do not care whether the resolution is 
adopted or not, but the Senator spoke to 
me about it, and I am objecting on be- 
half of a Senator who is absent. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was merely making 
inquiry about the matter. It is perfectly 
proper for a Senator to object. I merely 
wish to suggest that I shall ask that the 
resolution be taken up some day when it 
is convenient. This is the situation; at 
times when the calendar has been called 
bills have been passed when it was known 
there were objections to them. At a re- 
cent call of the calendar a bill I have in 
mind was passed when there were not to 
exceed 15 Members of the Senate on the 
floor. I had made objection to that par- 
ticular bill on several occasions, and I 
have felt that bills should not be passed 
as to which there is an objection. My 
position is that when there is a call of 
the calendar with scant membership 
present, bills should not be passed as to 
which there are objections, and I think 
the calendar should not be called without 
a quorum being present. Therefore, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Nye 

Aiken Gerry O'Daniel 
Andrews Gilette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Bankhi Guffey Rosier 
Barkley Gurney Russell 

Blibo Hatch Schwartz 
Bridges Herring Shipstead 
Brooks Hill Smith 

Brown Holman Spencer 
Bunker Hughes Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Butler Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Kilgore ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Lodge Truman 
Chandler Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Ty 

Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Wallgren 
Connally McNary Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Maybank White 
Downey Murdock Wiley 

Doxey Murray Willis 
Ellender Norris 


Mr. AUSTIN. I announce the follow- 
ing Senators are necessarily absent: The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BARBOUR], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr, REED], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 96, Cal- 
endar No. 257? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE] is opposed to the resolution. I 
think it should not be acted upon under 
the unanimous consent calendar. So on 
his behalf I object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression 
of vice in the vicinity of military camps 
and naval establishments, was an- 


, nounced as next in order. 


Mr. OVERTON. Over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
received a note from the office of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] stating that he is ill and un- 
able to attend the session of the Senate, 
and asking me in his behalf to interpose 
an objection to this bill. I think another 
Senator has already made objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has already objected. 
The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 357) to provide for the re- 
habilitation of the anthracite-coal in- 
dustry was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATOKS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4837) to safeguard the 
confidential nature of Board of Public 
Welfare of the District of Columbia case 
records in all types of relief cases, and 
for other purposes, was anounced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1355) to authorize im- 
provement of navigation facilities on the 
Santee, Congaree, and Cooper Rivers 
in the counties of Berkeley, Clarendon, 
Calhoun, Richland, and Orangeburg, 
S. C., and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1358) to amend section 
1 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
that funds allocated to Puerto Rico 
under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935 may be expended for 
rehabilitation and for other purposes,” 
approved February 11, 1936, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1707) to prevent the mak- 
ing of photographs and sketches of mil- 
itary or naval reservations, naval ves- 
sels, and other naval and military prop- 
erties, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Over. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Gerry], I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R, 1057) to establish a sys- 
tem of longevity pay for postal employees 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
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of the United States providing for na- 
tional representation for the people of the 
District of Columbia, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


SEEING-EYE DOGS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1826) to permit seeing-eye dogs 
to enter Government buildings when ac- 
companied by their blind masters, and 
for other purposes, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That seeing-eye dogs or 
other guide dogs, specially trained and edu- 
cated for that purpose, accompanied by their 
blind masters, shall be admitted to any build- 
ing or other property owned or controlled by 
the United States, upon the same terms and 
conditions, and subject to the same regula- 
tions as generally govern the admission of 
the public to such property: Provided, That 
such dogs shall not be permitted to run free 
or roam in or on such property, and shall be 
in guiding harness or on leash and under 
the control of their blind masters at all times 
while in or on such property. The head of 
each department or other agency of the 
United States may make such rules and regu- 
lations as he deems necessary in the public 
interest to carry out the provisions of this 
act in its application to any such building or 
other property subject to his jurisdiction. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to that bill, which I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2 it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 3, 4, and 5, as 
follows: 

The Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency may make such rules and regulations 
as he deems in the public interest to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


And to insert in lieu thereof, “The head 
of each department or other agency of 
the United States may make such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary in 
the public interest to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act in its application to any 
such building or other property subject 
to his jurisdiction.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MALONEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1365) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 28, 1937, as 
amended, for the purpose of providing 
vocational training in Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps in the interest of Na- 
tional Defense, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McNARY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1831) to prohibit the pur- 
chase of foreign-grown cotton with pub- 
lic funds, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Over, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INDIAN WARS PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 1095) to amend the act 
of March 3, 1927, entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 
1898 and for other purposes,” was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask for an explanation of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia asks for an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, the 
bill proposes to amend the Indian wars 
pensions act of 1927. Section 1 of the 
bill would increase the rates of service 
pension of veterans of the Indian Wars 
who served for 90 days or more to corre- 
spond to the rates payable now to the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
the Boxer Rebellion, and the Philippine 
Insurrection. That is about the extent 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. What would be the in- 
creased cost? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I am coming to 
that. I may say that the Indian War 
veterans now average 81 years of age, and 
their widows average sixty-some years of 
age. It is estimated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that section 1 would provide 
increased pensions for approximately 
1,700 Indian war veterans, and would 
cost approximaiely $264,000 the first year, 
The pensions to their widows would ap- 
proximate $96,000 a year. With other 
increases the total cost of the bill would 
be approximately $785,000 a year. 

Mr.BYRD. Seven hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars a year? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Yes; and in my 
judgment it would decrease very rapidly 
because those who come under the bill 
are all of advanced age. 

Mr. BYRD. I shall have to object. 
I do not think this is any time to give 
these pensions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 1091) to grant pensions 
to certain unremarried dependent 
widows of Civil War veterans who were 
married to the veterans subsequent to 


June 26, 1905, was announced as next in 


order 

Mr. BYRD. For the same reason as- 
signed to the previous measure, I object, 
and ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1030) to provide in- 
crease of pension payable to dependents 
of veterans of the Regular Establishment 
and for other purposes was announced as 
next in order 

Mr. BYRD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

MONETARY ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF 
QUARTERS AND SUBSISTENCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1843) to provide for payment in 
advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsist- 
ence under certain conditions, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Colorado explain the bill? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This bill. 


was sent to the Senate by the War De- 
partment. Its passage is desired in or- 
der to facilitate the matter of credit for 
enlisted men who are sent around the 
country from place to place and who have 
to pay for lodging and subsistence. The 
War Department recommends it. The 
Secretary of War states that it would re- 
quire no additional funds from the 
Treasury. It would simply allow sub- 
sistence to be paid in advance instead of 
becoming a matter of credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair asks the 
Senator, what would be the cost of this 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The cost 
would be absolutely nothing, according to 
the Secretary of War. The Secretary of 
War in his letter transmitting a copy of 
the bill states that— 

The proposed legislation does not involve 
the expenditure of additional public funds, 


So there would be no additional cost, 
But it would be a matter of convenience 
to the Army and a matter of convenience 
to the men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a similar bill, House 
bill 5600, Calendar No. 774, has been 
passed by the House. Is there cbjection 
to substituting the House bill for the 
— bill and considering the House 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5600), was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1843 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

EXAMINATION OF MONTHLY ACCOUNTS 
OF ARMY DISBURSING OFFICERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1885) to extend, under certain 
conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the Army. 

Mr. BYRD. May we have an explana- 
tion of the bill, Mr. President? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. This bill 
merely extends the number of days al- 
lowed for the examination from 60 to 90 
days. It is merely a matter of conven- 
ience, to take care of the extra business 
which the Army has on hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What 
would be the additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There would 
be no additional cost, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a similar bill, House 
bill 5653, Calendar No, 775, has been 
passed by the House. Is there objection 
to the substitution of the House bill for 
the Senate bill and the present considera- 
tion of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
5653) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate bill 1885 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

NATIONAL CEMETERY AT HONOLULU, T. H. 


The bill (H. R. 588) to authorize an 
appropriation for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing a national cemetery at Honolulu, 
T. H., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BANKING HOUSE AT HICKAM FIELD, 
OAHU, T. H. 


The bill (H. R. 586) to authorize main- 
tenance and use of a banking house upon 
the United States military reservation at 
Hickam Field, Oahu, T. H., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PENSION RATES OF SPANISH WAR 
VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 1782) to provide Span- 
ish War veterans wartime pension rates 
for service-connected disability or death 
of certain veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War recognized by veterans’ regu- 
lations as “veterans of any war,” and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the bill passed over until I 
have an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. The purpose of the 
bill is to grant the same pensions to all 
veterans of the Spanish-American War 
who were in service from March 13, 1898, 
to July 4, 1902. Otherwise those who 
left continental United States under mili- 
tary orders to go to Guam, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico would be discriminated 
against. The bill provides pensions only 
for service-connected disability, and the 
Veterans’ Administration says it would 
cost $46,000 to put such veterans on an 
equality with other Spanish-American 
War veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? = 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there seem 
to be quite a number of pension bills on 
the calendar today. I should like to have 
an opportunity to investigate them and 
study them. I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PENSION BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2310) to amend section 
2 of the act entitled “An act granting 
pensions and increase of pension, to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition to certain 
maimed soldiers, to certain widows, mi- 
nor children, and helpless children of 
such soldiers and sailors, and for other 
purposes, approved May 1, 1926,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2787) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ethel Wise was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask that the bill go over 
until I can study it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 181) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary W. Osterhaus 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr, BYRD. Let the bill go over, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 341) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Inez Clair Bandholtz 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 492) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rosalie C. Hood was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 902) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Painter 
Menoher was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1493) granting.an in- 
crease of pension to Florence Sharp 
Grant was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2190) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nellie J. Merriman 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1283) granting an increase 
of pension to Grizelda Hull Hobson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1647) granting a pension 
to Jeanette W. Moffett was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


RELOCATION OF HIGHWAY AND RAIL- 
ROAD BRIDGES BY TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


The bill (H. R. 3182) to provide for 
the alteration, reconstruction, or reloca- 
tion of certain highway and railroad 
bridges by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, this is al- 
most identical with the bill which we 
passed a year ago. The bill previously 
failed in the House. It has now passed 
the House. I am informed that the Fed- 
eral Government, the State of Tennes- 
see, and the railroads have reached an 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE OF TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The bill (H. R. 4961) to amend section 
9 (b) of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, as amended by section 14 of the 
act of August 31, 1935, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 3560) granting an 
increase of pension to Jeannette W. 


Moffett was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 
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. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. A similar Senate bill 
has already been passed over. 


GRIZELDA HULL HOBSON 


The bill (H. R: 3312) granting an. 


increase of pension to Grizelda Hull Hob- 
son was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully ask the Senator from Virginia 
if he will withhold his objection for a 
moment on the last two bills, so that we 
may ascertain from the Senator in charge 
of the bills the principle upon which the 
proposed increases are being sought. 
Those of us who are not on the Com- 
mittee on Pensions have no basis for 
knowing why increases in pensions are 
being asked in these particular cases. If 
there be some common denominator or 
principle upon which we can act in con- 
sidering such bills if and when they 
should come before us again, I feel that 
an explanation now would be of assist- 
ance. Will the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, TunNELL], who apparently is in 
charge of the bills, explain the principle 
of them? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, this 
bill is not a solitary departure. In the 
report of the House committee, on page 
7, I notice the statement that: 


This list, dated January 31, 1941— 


That is, the list of pensions of a simi- 
lar nature— 


is too voluminous to incorporate in this 
report. It shows, however, that on that 
date— 


That is, January 31, 1941— 

there were 111 widows receiving pensions 
under special acts of Congress, 108 of which 
are widows of commissioned officrrs of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and 3 of 
surgeons of the United States Public Health 
Service, who were not in the active armed 
forces of our Government. 


I have the bills and I have the reports 
as to each individual case. It would re- 
quire some time to explain each one, but 
there are exceptional circumstances as 
to each one. 

The bills have stood the test before the 
House Committee on Pensions. They 
passed the House. Each passed the Sen- 
ate Committee on Pensions, after a great 
deal of discussion. I believe they were 
all unanimously approved. 

The first of these bills is the one with 
which I am most familiar. With respect 
to two of them, the Senate bill and the 
House bill are the same. Senate bill 1283, 
Calendar No. 726, is identical with House 
bill 3312, Calendar No. 733; and Senate 
bill 1647, Calendar 727, is identical with 
House bill 3560, Calendar 732. 

The bill with which I am most familiar 
was objected to by the Senator from 
Virginia. It relates to a woman from a 
prominent Virginia family, the Wise fam- 
ily. After her husband was incapaci- 
tated, it so happened that she brought 
him to Delaware. He had a very distin- 
guished record in the World War. She 
spent a great deal of money in provid- 
ing medical attention for him. He was 
not entirely incapacitated from getting 
around, but he was unable to do any 
work or earn anything for a number of 
years after his service in France, His 
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wife distinguished herself by her atten- 
tion to the diseased and helpless, and he 
was called upon in several ways to aid 
the Government in different places. I 
have the record before me. It would 
take too long to go through it. 

These and other similar bills have been 
postponed on the ground that there 
should be general legislation; but for 10 
years we have been putting these widows 
off on the ground that they should come 
under some general heading. They are 
not receiving relief. The pensions com- 
mittees of both houses and the House 
itself think they are worthy cases. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. Is it not true that all bills 
of this character which have been passed 
by us have been vetoed by the President? 

Mr. . Ido not find that in 
the Recorp.’ I find that in a number of 
cases the House has passed bills which 
have not been acted on by the Senate, 
or perhaps the Senate has passed bills 
which have not been acted upon by the 
House. Almost always there has been the 
promise that there would be some general 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] insist upon his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD. I do. I think that all 
these matters should be gone into as a 
whole. During my service in the Senate 
I do not think I have ever seen as many 
pension bills on the calendar as we have 
today. I shall have to object to all pen- 
sion bills today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1850) to authorize officers 
and enlisted men of the United States 
Navy and United States Marine Corps to 
accept such medals, orders, decorations, 
and presents as have been tendered them 
by governments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, other than Canada, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
objection, and the bill will be passed over. 


JOHN PAUL MURRAY 


The bill (S. 1870) for the relief of John 
Paul Murray was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $61.10, as may be required by the 
Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, John 
Paul Murray, seaman, first class, United 
States Navy, for the value of personal prop- 
erty lost or damaged in the fire in building 
No. 49, Barracks “A,” United States Naval 
Training Station, Newport, R. I., on May 14, 
1941: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) 
providing for the celebration in 1945 of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in order to provide for 
the commemoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
United States Naval Academy Centennial 
Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission"”), to be composed of three 
Senators to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, three Members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the person occupying the office of President 
of the United States on the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy, and five per- 
sons to be appointed by the President, 
The members of the Commission shall select, 
from among their number, a chairman and 
a vice chairman. The Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy shall appoint, 
subject to the approval of the chairman and 
vice chairman of the Commission, a secre- 
tary for the Commission. If any vacancy 
occurs in the office of secretary, such vacancy 
shall be filled in the manner provided for 
thé original appointment. The authority of 
the Commission under this joint resolution 
shall cease and terminate on June. 30, 1946. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to formulate plans for the celebra- 
tion to be held on or about October 10, 1945, 
in commemoration of such anniversary 

Sec. 3. The Commission is authorized to 
cooperate with the State of Maryland, the 
city of Annapolis, the Navy Athletic Associa- 
tion, and other organizations, in order to 
carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution. 

-Sec. 4. The members of the Commission 
shall serve without compensation, but shell 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Commission. 

Sec. 5. The Commission is authorized to 
make such expenditures for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution as it may deem advisable, but no 
expenditure shall be made expect for the 
purposes authorized by a majority of the 
members thereof, Expenditures of the Com- 
mission shall be paid upon the presentation 
of vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the Commission. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall make a re- 
port to the Congress, as soon as practicable, 
of the plans formulated and the recommen- 
dations of the Commission for the observ- 
ance of such anniversary. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,000, to be ex- 
pended by the Commission for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 

WILLIAM F. PACK 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1177) granting an annuity to 
William F. Pack, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, at 
the end of line 3, to strike out “$1,800”, 
and insert “$1,200”, so as to make the bill 
read: 
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Be it enacted, ete, That in recognition of 
the years of distinguished and conspicuous 
service of William F. Pack to the United 
States in the Philippine Islands as Governor 
of Benguet Province from November 15, 1901, 
to March 15, 1909, and as Governor of the 
Mountain Province from March 15, 1909, to 
December 31, 1912, and in further recognition 
of the fact that as the result of his unselfish 
devotion to duty under most trying and dan- 
gerous conditions during such years caused 
him to be permanently and totally disabled, 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said William F. Pack, an 
annuity at the rate of $1,200 per annum, in 
monthly installments, the first installment 
to be due and payable on the Ist day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 2, The annuity provided for by this act 
shall be in addition to any pension, compen- 
sation, or disability benefits payable to the 
said William F. Pack on account of services 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States. 


Mr. TAFT. I should like to have an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the bill 
comes from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. It was a long time ago that the 
bill was under consideration in the com- 
mittee, and I can give but little informa- 
tion in addition to what is contained in 
the committee report: 

The design of this measure is to grant 
an annuity to William F. Pack, who has 
now passed his seventy-ninth year, for con- 
spicuous service in the Philippine Islands 
as Governor of Benguet Province and the 
Mountain Province during the years 1901 to 
1912. In the capacity of Governor, Mr. 
Pack had general supervision of the non- 
Christian tribes in the interior of northern 
Luzon. He was one of the most valuable 
officials of the Philippine government in the 
early days of the occupation of the United 
States Government. His high efficiency as 
Governor and unselfish devotion to duty 
under most trying and dangerous conditions 
are matters of record. 


That is about all the information I 
have about the facts. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
Senator the difference between an an- 
nuity and a pension. 

Mr. GURNEY. There is none, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. BYRD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I trust that the bill will not be 
passed over. There is a great difference 
between a pension and an annuity. A 
pension is given to heirs and widows of 
persons who have made sacrifices for 
the Government; but this bill happens 
to be a measure in recognition of years 
and years of service among uncivilized 
tribes in the Philippine Islands. The 
War Department recommends its pas- 
sage, on the score that the annuity would 
grant the recognition this old gentle- 
man should have. 

To have the bill classified as a pension 
bill would, I think, place our whole sys- 
tem of annuities and honor-giving and 
rewards on a basis different from that 
which we have at present. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is customary to give an 
annuity by special bill, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is the only ` 
way it can be done, or the matter would 
not come here. The bill came from the 
War Department, which has had the ad- 
ministration of the Philippine Islands 
for nearly 40 years. The committee 
have gone into the record of this man, 
who is over 79 years old. There is no 
provision for retirement in the ordinary 
way. 

Mr. BYRD. He is not at present in 
the employ of the Government? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I hope not— 
at 79 years of age; I hope he is not now 
administering affairs for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. Then the Senator thinks 
there is a difference between an an- 
nuity and a pension? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is a 
great difference. Pensions are extended 
to some persons who have done no 
service for the Government. 

Mr. BYRD. They are extended to 
persons who have done service for the 
Government, too. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true; 
but this is a straight, out-and-out an- 
nuity. for a man who has served the 
Government in a definite way. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the difference 
between an out-and-out annuity and a 
pension? 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator will yield, 
I suggest this difference between an an- 
nuity and a pension: No general law 
could possibly deal with cases of this kind. 
I think the chief objection to private 
measures providing for military pensions 
is that they should be dealt with by 
general law. Of course, there could be 
no general law with respect to annuities 
for former Governors of provinces in 
the Philippine Islands. I think there is 
that distinction. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No claim for 
relief or for an annuity which is brought 
in as a separate measure, as this bill is, 
is covered by general law, or this matter 
would not be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILLIAM D. WARREN 


The bill (S. 1562) for the relief of 
William D. Warren was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That in the adminis- 
tration of the pension laws or any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon 
persons honorably discharged from the 
United States Army, William D. Warren 
(C-2428987), of Boulder, Colo., shall be held 
and considered to have served 90 days in the 
first Territorial Regiment, United States 
Volunteer Infantry, during the War with 
Spain and to have been honorably discharged 
from such service; but no pension, increase 
of pension, pay, or bounty shall be held to 
have accrued by reason of this act, prior to 
its enactment. 


SARAH HARRIETT HAWKINS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 1127) for the relief of Sarah 
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Harriett Hawkins, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 5, to strike out the name “Sarah”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the pension laws or any other 
laws conferring rights, privileges, or bene- 
fits upon the widows of veterans of the Civil 
War Harriett Hawkins (Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration file numbered W. C. 834114) shall 
be held and considered to be the widow of 
James J. Hawkins, a veteran of the Civil 
War, and to have been married to him on 
December 30, 1897: Provided, That no pen- 
sion or other benefit shall be held to have 
accrued by reason of this Act, prior to its 
enactment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Harriett Haw- 
kins.” 


COLONIAL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, 
YORKTOWN, VA. 


The bill (S. 1958: to authorize the 
transfer of jurisdiction of a portion of 
the Colonial Nationa) Historical Park, 
Yorktown, Va., from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of the 
Navy, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TUNNELL. ï ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. GILLETTE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate now consider Senate 
bill 1958, Calendar No. 741, which was 
passed over a few minutes ago. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered tc be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to transfer to the control and 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Navy 
a portion of the Colonial National Historical 
Park, Yorktown, Va., south of Ballard’s Creek 
and adjacent to the east boundary of the 


Naval Mine Depot, containing approximately 
16 acres. 

Sec. 2. In the event the Secretary of the 
Navy shall find that the property has become 
surplus to the needs of that Department, he 
is authorized to retransfer jurisdiction and 
control over the same to the Secretary of 
the Interior, in which event it shall again 
become a part of the Colonial National His- 
torical Park, 


RAYMOND J. MCMAHON 


The bill (H. R. 3731) for the relief of 
Raymond J. McMahon was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CONSTRUCTION OR ACQUISITION OF 
NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE VESSELS 


The bill (S. 1975) to authorize the con- 
struction or acquisition of certain naval 
local defense vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. President, a com- 
panion bill to this one is Calendar No. 
747, House bill 5783. I ask unanimous 
consent that the House bill be substituted 
pale Senate bill 1975 and be now consid- 
ered, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5783) to authorize the construc- 
tion or acquisition of certain naval local 
defense vessels, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1975 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


TRANSFER OF ENLISTED MEN OF NAVAL 
AND MARINE CORPS RESERVES 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5464) to authorize transfer 
of enlisted men of the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve to the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with amendments, on page 2, in line 1, 
after the word “qualified” to insert a 
colon and the words: “Provided, That 
such transfers of men who enlisted in the 
Marine Corps Reserve for the duration 
of the emergency shall be made only upon 
their obligating themselves to serve for a 
total period of 4 years from the date of 
such enlistment in the Marine Corps 
Reserve”; in line 18, before the word 
“active” to strike out the word “con- 
tinuous,” and after the word “duty” to 
insert “exclusive of training duty”; and 
in line 19, after the word “shall,” to 
insert the word “also.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
pir Nc and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

passed. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDAL TO ROLAND 
BOUCHER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4250) to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to Roland Boucher 
in recognition of his bravery and heroism 
in rescuing five children from drowning 
in Lake Champlain, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 6, to strike out the words “such sum 
as may be necessary” and insert “a sum 
not to exceed $675.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
crowed and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EXPLOSIVES 


The bill (H. R. 3019) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, distribution, storage, use, and pos- 
session in time of war of explosives; pro- 
viding regulations for the safe manu- 
facture, distribution, storage, use, and 
possession of the same; and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Schwartz] objects to the 
bill, and it will be passed over. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, since 
the Presiding Officer has announced that 
the bill will be passed over, I respectfully 
ask that the Recorp show, for the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, that on page 2, line 
21, apparently there is a misprint. When 
the bill is brought up again it may be 
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that the Senator from Wyoming will 
desire to strike out the word “one”, as 
it appears, and to insert either the word 
“are” or the words “shall be.” With that 
explanation of record, it may be that we 
shall get somewhere with the bill. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ subsequently said: 
Mr. President, at my request, while I 
was temporarily called from the Cham- 
ber, Order of Business 748, House bill 
3019 was passed over. I should like to 
have that bill considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has a memorandum from the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] asking 
that the bill go over and, under the rule, 
it will have to go over. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I asked the Sena- 
tor from Colorado what had been done 
when the bill was reached, and he said 
he did not know, but he thought there 
had been a request that it go over. Of 
course, if he has asked that it go over, 
that is all right, but it is a very import- 
ant bill. It has to do with the handling 
and disposition of explosives and muni- 
tions. It was passed by the House of 
Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is sure it is important, but has 
no option in the matter. 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. The bill has been 
urged by all the departments of the 
Government affected. The amendments 
have all been agreed to by all the de- 
partments interested. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF 
ACT OF 1940 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1372) to amend article IV of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the: 
enacting clause, and insert: 


That article IV of Public Law No. 861, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, approved October 
17, 1940, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE IV—INSURANCE 


“Sec. 400. As used in this article 

“(a) The term ‘policy’ shall include any 
contract of life insurance or policy on a level 
premium life or endowment plan which does 
not provide for the payment of any sum less 
than the face value thereof or for the pay- 
ment of an additional amount as premiums if 
the insured engages in the military service of 
the United States as defined in section 101 of 
article I of this act or which does not con- 
tain any limitation or restriction upon cover- 
age relating to engagement in or pursuit of 
certain types of activities which a person 
might be required to engage in by virtue of 
his being in such military service, and (1) 
which is in force on a premium-paying basis 
at the time of application for benefits here- 
under, (2) has also been in force on a pre- 
mium-paying basis for 1 year or more prior 
to the date the insured entered such active 
service, or 1 year or more prior to the date 
of enactment of this article, as amended, 
whichever is the later date. and (3) which 
will have a cash surrender value at the ex- 
piration of 1 year from the due date of the 
first annual premium guaranteed, under the 
provisions of this act, equal to or greater 
than one annual premium required by the 
policy. 

“(b) The term ‘premium’ shall include 
the amount specified in the policy as the 
stipend to be paid by the insured at regular 
intervals during the period therein stated. 
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“(c) The term ‘insured’ shall include any 
person in the military service of the United 
States as defined in section 101, article I, of 
this act, whose life is insured under and 
who is the owner of and has an interest in a 
policy as above defined. 

“(d) The term ‘insurer’ shall include any 
firm, corporation, partnership, or association 
chartered or authorized to engage in the in- 
surance business and to issue a policy as above 
defined by the laws of a State of the United 
States or the United States. 

“Sec. 401. The benefits and privileges of 
this article shall apply to any insured uy 1 
written application for protection under this 
article unless the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in passing upon such application as 
provided in this article shall find that the 
policy is not entitled to protection hereunder. 
The original of such application shall be sent 
by the insured to the insurer, and a copy 
thereof to the Veterans’ Administration. The 
total amount of insurance on the life of one 
insured under policies protected by the pro- 
visions of this article shall not exceed $5,000. 
If an insurcd makes application for protection 
of policies on his life totaling insurance in 
excess of 5,000, the Administrator is author- 
ized to have the amount of insurance divided 
into two or more policies so that the protec- 
tion of this article may be extended to in- 
clude policies for a total amount of insur- 
ance not to exceed $5,000, and a policy which 
affords the best security to the Government 
shall be given preference. 

“Sec. 402. Any writing signed by the iun- 
sured an4 identifying the policy and the in- 
surer, and agreeing that his rights under the 
policy are subject to and modified by the pro- 
visions of this article, shall be sufficient as 
an application for the benefits of this article, 
but the Veterans’ Administration may re- 
quire the insured and insurer to execute such 
other forms as may be deemed advisable. 
Upon receipt of the application of the in- 
sured the insurer shall furnish such report to 
the Veterans’ Administration concerning the 
policy as shall be prescribed by regulations. 
The insured who has made application for 
»rotection under this article and the insurer 
shall be deemed to have agreed to such modi- 
fication of the policy as may be required to 
give this article full force and effect with 
respect to uch policy. 

“Sec. 403. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall find whether the policy is en- 
titled to protection under this article and 
shall notify the insured and the insurer of 
such finding. Any policy found by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be entitled 
to protection under this article shall not, 
subsequent to date of application, and during 
the period the insured is on active duty with 
the military or naval forces, but not beyond 
1 year after termination of active duty, nor 
beyond the date specified in section 409 of 
this article, whichever is the earlier date, 
lapse or otherwise terminate or be forfeited 
for the nonpayment of a premium becoming 
due and payable, or the nonpayment of any 
indebtedness or interest. 

“Src. 404. No dividend or other monetary 
benefit under a policy shall be paid to an 
insured or used to purchase dividend addi- 
tions while a policy is protected by the pro- 
visions of this article except with the consent 
and approval of the Veterans’ Administration. 
If such consent is not procured, such divi- 
dends or benefits shall be added to the value 
of the policy, to be used as a credit when 
final settlement is made with the insurer. 
No cash value, loan value, or withdrawal of 
dividend accumulation, or unearned pre- 
mium, or other value of similar character 
shall be available to the insured while the 
policy is protected under this article except 
upon approval by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, The insured’s right to change a bene- 
ficiary designation or select an optional set- 
tlement for a beneficiary shall not be affected 
by the provisions of this article. 
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“Sec. 405. In the event of maturity of a 
policy as a death claim or otherwise before 
the expiration of the period of protection 
under the provisions of this article, the in- 
surer in making settlement will deduct from 
the amount of insurance the premiums guar- 
anteed under this article, together with in- 
terest thereon at the rate fixed in the policy 
for policy loans. If no rate of interest is 
specifically fixed in the policy, the rate shall 
be the rate fixed for policy loans in other 
policies issued by the insurer at the time 
the policy brought under the act was issued. 
The amount deducted by reason of the pro- 
tection afforded by this article shall be re- 
ported by the insurer to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

“Sec. 406. Payment of premiums and in- 
terest thereon at the rate specified in section 
405 hereof becoming due on a policy while 
protected under the provisions of this article 
is guaranteed by the United States; and if 
the amount so guaranteed is not paid prior 
to the expiration of the period of insurance 
protection under this article, the amount 
then due shall be treated by the insurer as 
a policy loan on such policy; but if at the 
expiration of said period the cash surrender 
value is less than the amount then due, the 
policy shall then cease and terminate and 
the United States shall pay the insurer the 
difference between such amount and the cash 
surrender value. The amount paid by the 
United States to an insurer on account of ap- 
plications approved under the provisions of 
this article, as amended, shall become a debt 
due to the United States by the insured on 
whose account payment was made and, not- 
withstanding any other act, such amount 
may be collected either by deduction from 
any amount due said insured by the United 
States or as otherwise authorized by law. 

“Sec. 407. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is hereby authorized and directed to 
provide by regulations for such rules of pro- 
cedure and forms as he may deem advisable 
in carrying out the provisions of this article. 
The findings of fact and conclusions of law 
made by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs in administering the provisions of this 
article shall be final, and shall not be subject 
to review by any other official or agency of 
the Government, The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall report annually to the 
Congress on the administration of this article. 

“Sec. 408. This article as amended shall re- 
main in force until May 15, 1946: Provided, 
That should the United States be then en- 
gaged in war this article shall remain in force 
until war is terminated by a treaty of peace 
proclaimed by the President and for 6 months 
thereafter.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The provisions of such article 
IV in force prior to the date of enactment of 
this act (hereinafter in this section called 
“such provisions”) shall remain in full force 
and effect with respect to all valid applica- 
tions for protection heretofore executed 
thereunder and all policies to which such 
applications pertain shall continue to be en- 
titled to the protection granted thereby. 

(b) Any insurer under a policy accepted 
under such provisions shall, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and upon complete surrender by it to 
the United States, within 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this act, of all certifi- 
cates issued in accordance with such provi- 
sions, together with all right to payment 
thereunder, be entitled to the guaranty of un- 
paid premiums and interest thereon and the 
mode of settlement for such policies as pro- 
vided by the amendment made by this act. 
The privileges and benefits granted by the 
foregoing sentence shall be in lieu of the 
method of settlement, and the requirement 
for accounts and reports prescribed by such 
provisions. In the event any such insurer 
fails to surrender within the said 90 days all 
such certificates and rights to payment, the 
accounts, reports, and settlements required to 
be made by such insurer under such provi- 
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sions shall continue to be made as required 
and shall be governed by such provisions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WHEAT-MARKETING QUOTAS 


The bill (H. R. 5726) to amend Public 
Law No. 74 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, relating to wheat-marketing 
quotas, under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, 1938, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr.McNARY. Mr. President, whether 
there is objection depends upon the 
form the bill might take if the amend- 
ment were adopted. I think it would 
be better that the Chair ask if there 
is objection after the amendment has 
been stated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be read. 

Mr. McNARY. I might not object 
to the bill without the amendment, but 
I might object to it if the amendment 
were adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 8, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

13. Notwithstanding any of the foregoing 
provisions, the penalty upon wheat shall 
not apply to that portion of the farm- 
marketing excess of the 1941 crop for any 
farm which was or will be used on the 
farm where grown as feed for livestock 
or poultry or as seed. The amount of any 
penalty paid on that portion of the farm- 
marketing excess of wheat which was or 
will be used on the farm where grown as 
feed for livestock or poultry or as seed shall 
be returned or allowed the producer. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, this matter was rather fully 
considered on a former occasion. Earlier 
this year the House passed a bill similar 
to the bill now pending and sent it to the 
Senate. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of the Senate considered 
the bill, added some amendments to it, 
reported it to the Senate. The Senate 
accepted the amendments, passed the 
bill, and sent it back to the House as 
amended. The House accepted the 
amendments and the bill as thus 
amended by the two Houses went to the 
President and was vetoed by him. It is 
my conviction that if this bill were 
amended it would not be accepted by the 
House and, even if accepted by the House, 
it would not be accepted by the Chief 
Executive. So I think it would be futile 
to try to amend the bill. The question is, 
Shall we now give to the wheat farmers 
the relief the bill provides or shall we 
simply act so as to defeat any relief what- 
ever? I am willing personally to give 
this small amount of relief to the wheat 
growers of the country, because I am 
convinced that we cannot do more for 
them at this time. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, with all due 
respect to the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, the question is not so much 
that as it is whether we shall relieve the 
wheat grower of Oklahoma and not re- 
lieve the wheat grower of Ohio. 

I see no reason to conclude that the 
President would veto the bill if the 
amendment were adopted. The reason 
the President vetoed the last bill, as Sen- 
ators will remember, was because of pro- 
visions which prohibited the sale during 
the war of any wheat stocks or any cotton 
stocks the Government or the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may have. This very 
amendment was once adopted by the 
Senate and also by the House, and there 
is no reason I know of to conclude that 
the President will veto the bill if the 
amendment is added. 

It is a small matter. I have hardly 
time to tell the complete story, but briefly 
let me say that we changed the law in 
March, when this year’s wheat crop had 
practically been planted. The crop was 
planted at a time when every farmer 
knew he had a right to plant an excess of 
his acreage quota, but he also knew if he 
did that he would have to pay 15 cents 
penalty. At that time it was 15 cents, 
but subsequently the penalty was raised 
by an ex post facto law to 49 cents. We 
changed the law so that the farmer 
could not use the wheat to feed his own 
stock, which previously he could have 
done. I think it is only fair that, as to 
this crop, we afford relief against the 
retroactive application of the law of May 
26 of this year. I believe the penalty 
should go back to 15 cents, but I find that 
every farmer who protests is satisfied if 
he can feed the wheat to his own stock 
on his own farm; and as the Government 
is asking for more stock, more dairy 
products, and more eggs, it seems to me 
wholly unreasonable to make the farmer 
lock up the excess wheat on his own farm 
while we are importing, and paying a 
tariff of 4 ce-ts thereon, about 600,000 
or 700,000 bushels of wheat from Canada 
which our farmers have to buy to feed 
their own stock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Oklahoma a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If this relief should 
be afforded wheat farmers why should 
not the same provision be made for cot- 
ton farmers? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I hardly 
think the question should come in that 
form. It is a question of doing this today 
for the wheat farmer. It is my convic- 
tion, as I said a moment ago, that if this 
little bill were amended today by the 
Senate it could not get by either the 
House or the Chief Executive. Person- 
ally, I would favor the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Ohio; 
personally, I would favor the freezing of 
both wheat stocks and cotton stocks; 
personally, I would favor the amend- 
ment in the mind of the Senator from 
Tennessee granting the cotton farmer 
the same relief we are trying to grant 
the wheat farmers of the country, but it 
Se Senn hee = eee De 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection 
at all to the relief proposed to be granted 
the wheat farmers, but I think that the 
cotton farmers ought to be put in exactly 
the same category, because all farmers 
heretofore have been treated alike and 
they ought to be treated alike in this 
instance. Therefore, I want to offer an 
amendment, if it will take care of what 
I desire, namely, after the word “wheat” 
a 7, to insert the words “and cot- 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to offering amendments, but 
the amendments would entirely change 
the basic purpose of the bill, and I object 
to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 
The clerk will state the next bill on the 
calendar. 


OFFICE OF DISTRICT JUDGE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


The bill (H. R. 2596) to repeal the pro- 
hibition against the filling of a vacancy 
in the office of district judge for the 
district of Massachusetts, was considered 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LAND IN COCONINO COUNTY, ARIZ. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1762) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within 
Coconino County, Ariz., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 9, before the word “acre” 
to insert “(0.387)”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to execute on behalf of the 
United States a quitclaim deed to Lewis E. 
Hart and Delia E. Hart, husband and wife, 
releasing to them all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in a certain tract of land 
consisting of approximately three hundred 
and eighty-seven one-thousandths (0.387) 
acre in Coconino County, Ariz, which on Jan- 
uary 24, 1931, was without consideration and 
as a gift deeded to the United States by said 
Lewis E. Hart and Delia E. Hart for the use 
of the Forest Service and which tract is not 
now needed for any Government purpose, 
said deed having been recorded in Book 60 
of Deeds, pages 63-64, records of Coconino 
County, Ariz. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

TOWNE SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICHIGAN 


The bill (H. R. 3872) for the relief of 
the Towne School District No. 6, Frac- 
tional Monroe Township, Newaygo Coun- 
ty, Mich., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


— 


W. L. B. VAN DYKE 


The bill (H. R. 4117) for the relief of 
W. L. B. Van Dyke was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CATHARINE SCHULTZE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4622) for the relief of Cath- 


arine Schultze, which had been reported 
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from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment at the end of line 5, to strike 
out “$3,500” and insert “$2,000”, So as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $2,000 to Catharine Schultze, of Peoria, 
III., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for expenses incurred and 
personal injuries sustained on August 11, 
1940, in El Paso, Ill., as the result of a colli- 
sion of the automobile in which she was rid- 
ing, with a United States Army scout car 
operated by a War Department employee: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, It shall be un- 
lawiul for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. ~ 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

ALBERT M. HOWARD 


The bill (S. 1563) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
bert M. Howard was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
of the United States to hear, determine, and 
render judgment, as if the United States were 
suable in tort, upon the claim of Albert M. 
Howard, of Wheaton, III., for personal in- 
juries and property damage sustained by the 
said Albert M. Howard when a mail truck 
or vehicle operated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment through its agents, servants, and em- 
ployees collided with an automobile in which 
he was riding on February 25, 1939, near the 
Junction of United States Highway No. 330 
(commonly known at the point of collision 
as Roosevelt Road) and Fifth Avenue, May- 
wood, III. 


AUGUSTA BRASSIL 


The bill (H. R. 3194) for the relief of 
Augusta Brassil was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ARMA LEE HOGAN 


The bill (H. R. 413) for the relief of 
Arma Lee Hogan was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RYOICHI SUMIDA 

The bill (H. R. 733) for the relief of 
Ryoichi Sumida was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ARTHUR G. MOYER 

The bill (H. R. 2378) for the relief of 

Arthur G. Moyer was considered, ordered 
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to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEIRS OF DONALD CRUMP AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 2463) for the relief of 
the heirs of Donald Crump and Mrs. John 
N. Crump and for the relief of Emma 
Jane Crump and Mildred Lounedah 
Crump was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF MAX ADAMS SHEPARD 


The bill (H. R. 2546) for the relief of 
the estate of Max Adams Shepard was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ARNOLD H. SOMMER 


The bill (H. R. 2459) for the relief of 
Arnold H. Sommer was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LUEBERTA WILSON 


The bill (H. R. 3003) for the relief of 
Lueberta Wilson was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HAROLD E. MARQUIS 


The bill (H. R. 3086) for the relief of 
Harold E. Marquis was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN K. BLACKSTONE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3270) for the relief of John 
K. Blackstone, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “John K. Black- 
stone, of San Antonio, Tex.”, and insert 
“Rhoda J. Blackstone, executrix of John 
K. Blackstone, deceased”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $2,899.80 to Rhoda J. Blackstone, executrix 
of John K. Blackstone, deceased, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries suffered by him 
when he was struck by an Army motorcycle 
in San Antonio, Tex., on January 16, 1930: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Rhoda J. Black- 
stone as executrix of the estate of John K. 
Blackstone, deceased.” 

FRANK E. DAY 


The bill (H. R. 3499) for the relief of 
Frank E. Day was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
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J. R. GILES 


The bill (H. R. 3500) for the relief of 
J. R. Giles was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CAPT. ALEX PAPANA 

The bill (H. R. 5021) for the relief of 
Capt. Alex Papana was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

KULA SANATORIUM 


The bill (H. R. 734) for the relief of 
Kula Sanatorium was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY PERSONNEL 


The bill (H. R. 4803) for the relief of 
certain personnel of the Army on ac- 
count of loss of personal property as a 
result of a fire on April 11, 1940, at Fort 
Benning, Ga., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

LLOYD BRYANT 

The bill (H. R. 2208) for the relief of 
Lloyd Bryant was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

WILLIAM SCHOEB 

The bill (H. R. 2462) for the relief of 
William Schoeb was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOHN C. MARTIN 

The bill (H. R. 2962) for the relief of 
John C. Martin was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

H. L. REPPART AND OTHERS 

The bill (H. R. 3174) for the relief of 
H. L. Reppart, and others, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

KEHL MARKLEY, JR. 

The bill (H. R. 3643) for the relief of 
Kehl Markley, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ALTA LEDGERWOOD 

The bill (H. R. 4062) for the relief of 
Alta Ledgerwood was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LOUISE L. KAPFER 

The bill (H. R. 4061) for the relief of 
Louise L. Kapfer was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LAWSON COFFEE co., INC. 

The bill (H. R. 4245) for the relief of 
the Lawson Coffee Co., Inc., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HATTIE DILLON 

The bill (H. R. 4503) for the relief of 
Hattie Dillon was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

REGIS MOXLEY AND FRANCES MOXLEY 

The bill (H. R. 4570) for the relief of 
Regis Moxley and Frances Moxley was 
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considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER KEHAYA 


The bill (H. R. 4777) for the relief of 
Alexander Kehaya was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DELBERT E. LIBBEY 


The bill (H. R. 4778) for the relief of 
Delbert E. Libbey was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


J. A. SANDELL AND FRANCES SANDELL 


The bill (H. R. 4879) for the relief of 
J. A. Sandell and Frances Sandell was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ELSIE HUGABOOM 


The bill (H. R. 4964) for the relief of 
Elsie Hugaboom was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KULP LUMBER CO. 


The bill (H. R. 5594) for the relief of 
the Kulp Lumber Co. was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and- passed. 

JAMES WOOD 


The bill (H. R. 268) for the relief of 
James Wood was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

J. T. COLTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 466) for the relief of J. T. Col- 
ter, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$1,500” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ees and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


ANTHONY O'HARA AND STEPHEN F. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of An- 
thony O'Hara and Stephen F. Maroney, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$1,827.25” and insert 
“$1,327.25.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MERCHANTS DISTILLING CORPORATION 


The bill (S. 1654) for the relief of the 
Merchants Distilling Corporation was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Merchants Dis- 
tilling Corporation, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
the sum of $4,154.62, in full satisfaction of 
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its claim against the United States for a re- 
fund of the tax assessed and paid on 2,077.31 
proof gallons of distilled spirits lost in the 
process of manufacture on March 25, 1937: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guiity of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


DR. HUGH G. NICHOLSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1848) for the relief of Dr. Hugh 
G. Nicholson, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “Provided”, to strike out “That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney, or attor- 
neys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, at- 
torney, or attorneys to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000” and to insert “That 
no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: ù 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Dr. Hugh G. Nicholson, the sum of $3,300, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States for med- 
ical services rendered to the indians of Alaska 
from June 5, 1929, to January 8, 1935: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shali be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTATE OF O. K. HIMLEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bilt (S. 1906) for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
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amendment, at the end of the bill to 
insert a proviso, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the estate of O. K. Himley, late of Craw- 
ford County, Wis., the sum of $80 in full 
satisfaction of its claim against the United 
States for damages arising out of the loss of 
two cows belonging to such estate that were 
drowned on or about February 13, 1934, as 
a result of work done on the Himley farm, 
without permission of the owners, by em- 
ployees of the Civil Works Administration 
in carrying out a Civil Works Administra- 
tion project: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LESLIE TRUAX 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1778) for the relief of Leslie 
Truax, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of” to strike out “$2,000” and in- 
sert “$1,000”, and at the end of the bill 
to insert a proviso, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Leslie 
Truax, the sum of $1,000, in full settiement 
of any and all claims against the United 
States for injuries sustained on July 9, 1935, 
while a member of Battery A of the Citizens’ 
Military Training Corps at Fort Snelling, 
Minn.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PORTLAND SPORTWEAR MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. > 


The bill (S. 1523) for the relief of the 
Portland Sportwear Manufacturing Co. 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to release the Portland Sport- 
wear Manufacturing Co., of Portland, Oreg., 
from its obligation to pay all excess costs 
Tesulting from the purchase in the cpen 
market of certain coats on account of the 
failure of such company to perform contract 
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No. W-669-qm-CIV-462 after its bid, dated 
November 23, 1940, had been accepted. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to such Portland Sportwear Man- 
ufacturing Co. a sum equal to the totai sum 
of any amounts paid by it in payment of 
such excess costs. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS FOR METROPOLI- 
TAN POLICE FORCE OF THE DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5553) providing an appropria- 
tion for additional members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments, on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “person- 
nel”, to strike out “$130,625” and insert 
“$103,708”, and in line 13, after “1937,” 
to strike out 821,375“ and insert “$16,- 
625”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete, That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury to the credit of the District 
of Columbia not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year 1942, for the following pur- 
poses, namely: 

For an additional amount for pay and al- 
lowances of officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, in accordance with the 
act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the United 
States Park Police force, and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia” (43 
Stat. 174-175), as amended by the act of 
July 1, 1930 (46 Stat. 839-841), including 
uniforms and equipment for such personnel, 
$103,708. 

For an additional amount for the expenses 
necessarily involved in the police control, 
regulation, and administration of traffic upon 
the highways, payable from the special fund 
created by the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold 
within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 23, 1924, 
and the act entitled “An act to provide 
additional revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 17, 1937, $16,625. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate to 
this bill. 

This is a bill for the increase of the 
Metropolitan Police force. I have ex- 
amined into it rather carefully; and I de- 
sire to say to Senators that I find that 
when this is done, with the exception of 
one city in the entire country of com- 
parable size, we shall have more police- 
men here than in any other city whose 
statistics I have examined. 

I call the attention of the Senate tc the 
fact that Pittsburgh, with a popuiation 
of 665,000, has 915 policemen. Here in 
Washington, with 663,000 population, we 
now have 1,457 policemen, and we are to 
provide 100 more. 

Milwaukee, with 689,000 population, 
has 1,105 policemen, while in Washing- 
ton, with 663,000 population, we have 
1,457, and we are to provide 100 more. 

Baltimore, with 854,000—nearly 200,000 
more than Washington—has 1,712 police- 
men, while Washington has 1,457. 

Boston, with a population of 769,000, 
has 2,273 policemen, more than we have 
in Washington. It is the only city which 
has relatively more policemen than Wash- 
ington has. It has a very much larger 
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population than that of Washington but 
it also has a few more policemen, rela- 
tively, than Washington has. 

San Francisco, with a population of 
629,000, has 1,328 policemen, while Wash- 
ington has 1,457. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has a population of 
878,000, more than 200,000 in excess of 
the population of Washington. Her po- 
licemen number 1,320, which is more than 
100 less than Washington, has, and it 
will be more than 200 less than Wash- 
ington will have when this additional 
number of 100 is provided for Washing- 
ton. 

Buffalo, with a population of 575,000, 
has 1,128 policemen, while Washington 
has 1,457. 

St. Louis, with a population of 813,000, 
has 1,849 policemen, while Washington 
has 1,457, and this bill will give Wash- 
ington 1,557. 

So Washington will have more police- 
men, relatively, than any of the cities I 
have named, except Boston. Boston has 
several more relatively, just a few more 
than Washington will have when this bill 
is passed. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not object 
to this bill. I want it passed, and the 
reason why I am willing to have it passed 
is that I want this plan tried; but I think 
the Senate and the country ought to 
know precisely what we are doing when 
we pass the bill. We are giving to Wash- 
ington City probably more policemen 
than any other city in the country, rela- 
tively speaking. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Van 
Nuys in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not a member of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and I have not made a study of the 
police problem, but I have been sort of 
semiresident of this city for a good many 
years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and a very 
splendid resident of it, too, if the Senator 
will permit me to say so. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think there 
are enough policemen in this city. The 
police have not interfered with my pleas- 
ure or convenience; I have never called 
upon the police to aid me in any way or 
to protect me. But this, in a sense, is 
a model city. It is not comparable with 
other cities. Thousands of people visit 
the city of Washington from day to day. 
Millions of people come here each year. 
The streets of the city are congested with 
traffic. There is an invitation to the 
people of the country to visit the Capital 
City. We expect good order to be main- 
tained here, and that our visitors, who 
are guests, will be protected. This is 
their National City. I would vote to au- 
thorize several hundred more policemen 
if they were needed. This is certainly 
one matter about which we should not 
be niggardly. I would provide adequate 
protection for the residents here, and for 
the visitors to the city of Washington. 
There are some things I might change; 
this is not the proper time and place to 
mention them; but I am for the police- 
men, and for more policemen, and even 
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more, if more people keep coming to 
Washington. That is my position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
for his observations. I wish to say that, 
while I do not agree entirely with what 
he has said, I do agree with him about 
the bill now before us, and I shall vote 
for it, because there has been a very ugly 
record recently in the enforcement of law 
in this city. Some think we have not 
enough policemen here, as the Senator 
from Oregon indicates is his opinion, so 
I am willing that there shall be the addi- 
tional hundred policemen provided for, 

I wish to say to the police that I have 
not a thing in the world against them. I 
have not had any connection with them 
yet. ([Laughter.] We never can tell, as 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], sitting by me, says. Whether such 
a time shall come or not is immaterial, 
but I wish to say that there is a new chief 
of police here, and I suppose a new order, 
and we should give the police every op- 
portunity to enforce the law. The law 
should be enforced here, and it should 
be courteously and properly enforced. 

I wish to say to the new chief of police 
that I wish him every success in the 
world, and am willing to vote for the 
increase asked. But we should keep our 
eyes on the police in Washington all the 
time. I am quite sure that Washington 
could get along with the number of police 
it now has, because relatively there are 
more here than in any other city except 
Boston. I see the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] looking at me at 
the moment. I do not know why there 
are more police in Boston, relatively, 
than in any other city in the country, but 
I am sure it is for some good reason. 

Mr. LODGE. It is because in Boston 
we endeavor to do a complete job in 
everything we undertake. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is well said. 
For the reasons I have stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection to the bill now 
before us. 

I ask that the information about the 
number of policemen in the various cities, 
to which I have been referring, may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Population} Policemen 


Pittsburgh... 


Milwaukee. 689, 000 1, 105 
Baltimore... 854, 000 1,712 
Boston 769, 000 2, 273 
San Francisco. 629, 000 1,328 
Cleveland... 878, 000 1,320 
ee >n 575, 000 , 128 

813, 000 1, 849 
Memon 9 291, 000 334 
Washington 663, 1, 457 

PITTSBURGH, PA., August 18, 1941. 

Hon. McKELLar, 


KENNETH i 
United States Government, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In reply to your telegram be advised city of 
Pittsburgh has 902 firemen, 915 policemen, 
and 3,692 civilian employees. 
Cornetius D. SCULLY, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 17, 1941. 
United States Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Answering your telegram of August 16, 
please be advised that the component mem- 
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bership of our police department is as 
follows: 

One chief, 1 inspector, 1 deputy inspector, 
1 captain of detectives, 1 superintendent of 
bureau of identification, 10 captains of police, 
3 lieutenants of detectives, 8 lieutenants of 
police, 8 sergeants of police, 56 detectives, 59 
patrol sergeants, 22 desk sergeants, “^` patrol- 
men, 2 policewomen. 

The number of civilian employees are as 
follows: 

One secretary, 2 assistant secretaries, 1 pho- 
tographer, 1 fingerprint operator, 1 property 
clerk, 2 police stenographer-reporters, 11 
senior clerk-stenographers, 11 senior clerks, 
5 police physicians, 10 matrons, 1 garage 
attendant, 1 chief operator, 24 telephone 
operators, 4 radio operators, 4 radio me- 
chanics, 1 radio engineer, 1 engineer and 
mechanic, 1 assistant engineer and mechanic, 
5 elevator operators, 29 janitors and window 
washers, 2 auto washers, 2 janitresses. Total, 
1,226 employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL F. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor, City of Milwaukee. . 


BALTIMORE, MD., August 19, 1941. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate: 

Total number police officers, Baltimore 
City, 1,712. Civil employees, 16,423, including 
teachers and per diem laborers. 

Horace E. FLACK, 
Department of Legislative Reference. 


Boston, Mass., August 18, 1941. 
KENNETH McCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Boston Police Department quotas as fol- 
lows: 1 superintendent, 5 deputy superin- 
tendents, 30 captains, 70 lieutenants, 187 
sergeants, 1,980 patrolmen, 187 civilian em- 


ployees. 
Francis X. LANG, 
Budget Commissioner. 


San Francisco, Cauir,, August 16, 1941. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELar, 
Senate Office Building: 

Replying your telegram 16th, there are 1,328 
uniformed men and 70 civilians in San Fran- 
cisco Police Department. 

ANGELO J. Rosst, Mayor. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 16, 1941. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

City of Cleveland employees—1,320 police 
officers and men and 115 office and mainte- 
nance employees. 

PAUL Brokaw, 
Acting Secretary to the Mayor. 


Burri o, N. Y., August 16, 1941, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate: 
Retel, Buffalo Police Department comprises 
185 Officers and men. It employs 141 civil- 
ans, 
Harry S. MULLANY, 
Secretary to Mayor. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., August 18, 1941. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
St. Louis has 1,849 police officers and 7,154 


civilian officers, 
CHARLES J. RILEY, 
Secretary to Mayor. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very glad the Senator from Tennes- 
see has indicated his desire that the 
pending measure should pass, It is not 
my intention to occupy any time, and de- 
lay the consideration of other measures, 
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but I want the Senate to know that 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations to which is assigned the 
duty of studying the needs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was a unit in support- 
ing the measure which is now under con- 
sideration. When it was presented to the 
full Committee on Appropriations, it was 
likewise there approved without objec- 
tion. 

It should be worth while, however, to 
mention the fact that when the Super- 
intendent of Police was before the com- 
mittee, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee asked him the following question: 


In a normal-sized post, how many times 
during this period of duty would a patrol- 
man pass the same spot? 


Major Kelly replied: 

I would say he ought to be able to pass 
the same spot on a normal-sized post in the 
outlying section of the city at least eight 
or nine times during an 8-hour tour of duty. 


The chairman of the subcommittee 
then asked: 


How many times under present conditions 
can a patrolman pass the same spot? 


Major Kelly responded: 

Well, if a person located on a large post 
sees a patrolman once during a tour of duty, 
he would be lucky; that is, on some par- 
ticular part of the post. 


The purpose of the pending bill is to 
make certain that in the District of Co- 
lumbia we shall have a sufficiently large 
police force to make it possible to have 
a thorough patrol system throughout the 
District. I think it may be worth while 
to point out that in the city of New York 
very recently there was an increase of 
patrol duties, which resulted, according 
to the report published in the New York 
Times yesterday, in a very noticeable de- 
cline of crime in the areas of patrol. I 
hope the bill will pass. 


I ask unanimous consent that thers be 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement of revenues of the general fund 
and of the highway fund accounts of the 
District of Columbia, showing that the 
increase in population in the District is 
such that the first 3 months of the new 
year show an increased revenue for the 
general fund of $521,000, and for the 
highway fund of $317,000, so that the 
revenues of the District are altogether 
adequate to meet the increased cost. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Statement showing the revenues of the gen- 
eral jund of the District of Columbia and 
of the highway fund, for the first 3 months 
of the fiscal year 1942, compared with the 
same revenues for the same period of the 
fiscal year 1941 


sca 

year 1942 | year 1941 | crease 
(first (first | orde 

quarter) | quarter) | crease 


GENERAL REVENUE 
ACCOUNT 


Tax on real estate $5, 780, 900 88, 568, 3468212, 563 
Tax on tangible property. 308,615 457, 282 —58, 667 
Tax on intangible prop - 

E 8, 304 3, 5, 222 
Personal income tax 26, 501 28, 533| —2, 032 
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Statement showing the revenues of the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia and 
of the highway fund, for the first 3 months 
of the fiscal year 1942, compared with the 
same revenues for the same period of the 
fiscal year 1941—Continued 


Fiscal Fiscal In- 
year 1942 | year 1941 | crease 
first (first or de- 
quarter) | quarter) | crease 
GENERAL REVENUE 
accouNT—continued 
Corporation income tax ] $129,199) 859, 350) $69, 849 
Tax on public utilities, 
banks, Ge 504, 573| 686, 590|-182, 017 
Business privilege tax 
and licenses 18, 648 17, 199 1,449 
Personal property tax on 
motor vehicles 86, 003 77, 890 8, 197 
Insurance taxes 1, 196 424 772 
Inheritance and estate 
3 . ic 308, 847 134, 344) 174, 503 
avers taxes an 2 
E RON £63, 646] 328, 886) 234, 760 
3 (alleys, pav- 
ge wers) 00 19, 602 16, 740 2, 952 
Fees I license, 2 
3 e 117, 450% 124, 8560 —7, 397 
Permits ng, au 
12 eee eos 57, 819 £8,784) —965 
censes (plumbers, oc- 
tional, dog, etc.).... 70, 456 67, 250 3, 206 
Neo ie er . "| 178,632] 136, 902| 41, 730 
5 — produets and sery- 
E E A SAAR 41% 28,40). 32, 85 
46, 800 
1, 519) 35| 1. 484 
3 7 £0,897; 45,603) 5,204 
Deductions, police an 
and firemen’ sales, ete. 47,470, 52, 593 —5, 123 
none ya ma e a 83. 615) 48, 133 5, 482 
not otherwise 
‘classi E 11, 918 39, 355 — 27, 437 
Total, general reve- 


544, 518 8, 022, 863) 521, 655 


account 
e 1 879, 666) 317, 238 


Highway-fund account...| 1, 196, 904 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR in the chair). The question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 


MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF ELEC- 
TRIC CURRENT IN HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 5077) An act to ap- 
prove Act No. 112 of the Session Laws of 
1941 of the Territory of Hawaii, relating 
to the manufacture, maintenance, dis- 
tribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within the districts 
of North and South Hilo and Puna in the 
county of Hawaii was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUNISHMENT FOR CRIMINAL CONTEMPT 
OF COURT 


The bill (H. R. 5203) to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of February 24, 1933, 
and of the act of June 29, 1940, to pro- 
ceedings to punish for criminal contempt 
of court was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


CONSTRUCTION OF ICE-BREAKING 
GUARD CUTTER 

The bill (H. R. 4226) to provide for the 
construction of a Coast Guard cutter de- 
signed for ice-breaking and assistance 
work on the Great Lakes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 221) 
to declare abandoned the title of the city 
of Marquette, Mich., to certain land in 
the county of Marquette, and to vest con- 
trol of such land in the Secretary of the 
Treasury for Coast Guard purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let the joint reso- 
lution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


SARASOTA PASS BRIDGE, FLORIDA 


. The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4993) to extend the time for 
commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across Sarasota 
Pass, and across Longboat Pass, county 
of Manatee, State of Florida, which had 
been reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “military”, to insert 
the words “or naval.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
gromad, and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 1973) to provide for the pay 
and costs of transportation of civilian 
employees appointed for duty beyond the 
continental limits of the United States 
and in Alaska was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the head of any 
department, independent establishment, or 
agency of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, in his discretion, is authorized to 
pay all civilian employees, appointed for duty 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States, and in Alaska, from the date of their 
sailing from the United States until they 
report for duty to the officer under whom 
they are to serve, and while returning to the 
United States (by the most direct route and 
with due expedition) compensation at a rate 
corresponding to their rate of pay while actu- 
ally employed, and, in the discretion of the 
heads of any such department, independent 
establishment, or agency, such employees, 
while raveling from the continental limits 
of the United States and returning thereto, 
shall be entitled to transportation at Govern- 
ment expense: Provided, That Government 
vessels shall, whenever practicable, be uti- 
lized in such transportation. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS’ CORPS 


The bill (H. R. 5356) to constitute an 
Army Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier 
general as chief was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN RAILROAD CO, 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 

The bill (H. R. 1106) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant a right-of-way 
to Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. 
across the Kalamazoo National Guard 
Target Range, Michigan, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION MEDAL 


The bill (H. R. 5750) authorizing the 
procurement and issue of an Army of 
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Occupation of Germany Medal for each 
person who served in Germany or Aus- 
tria-Hungary during the period of occu- 
pation was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


R. V. THURSTON AND JOSEPH HARDY 


The bill (S. 1771) for the relief of R. V. 
Thurston and Joseph Hardy, a partner- 
ship, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to R. V. Thurston and 
Joseph Hardy, a ip, the sum of 

` $3,600 in full satisfaction of its claim against 
the United States for the settlement of its 
war-minerals relief claim (claim No. 940, 
under the act of June 30, 1936), the award 
of such sum to such partnership having 
been recommended on February 11, 1941, by 
the commissioner by whom such claim was 
considered and having been disallowed by 
the Secretary of the Interior on the ground 
that having previously made an award to 
such partnership under such act he was 
technically without authority to make the 
additional award recommended by the com- 
missioner: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


ROBERT LEE PHILLIPS AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1777) for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and others, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 2, line 1, after 
the words “sum of” to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “$5,000”; in line 11 
to strike out the amount “$2,000” and 
insert “$1,000”; in line 12, after “Phillips 
and”, to strike out “$8,000” and insert 
“$4,000”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to pay, out of any-money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Robert Lee Phillips and his minor children, 
namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., James Ru- 
dolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, Richard 
Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, and 
David Delano Phillips, the sum of $5,000, in 
full settlement of their claims against the 
United States for the death of Estelle Phillips, 
the wife of Robert Lee Phillips and the 
mother of the said Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., 
James Rudolph Philips, Katherine Phillips, 
Richard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phil- 
lips, and David Delano Phillips, minors, the 
said Estelle Phillips having been killed on 
March 25, 1941, when a land plane of the 
United States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., struck the said Estelle Phillips in a field 
near Robertsdale, in Baldwin County, Ala.: 
Provided, That $1,000 of the amount appro- 
priated be paid the said Robert Lee Phillips 
and $4,000 be paid to a guardian of the said 
minors appointed by a court having juris- 
diction of funds belonging to the said minors 
to be held by such guardian and expended 
for the support and maintenance of the said 
minors under the supervision and direction of 
such court: Provided further, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act shall 
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be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered In connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
FRANK KASSNER 


The bill (H. R. 666) for the relief of 
Frank Kassner was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


`” WALTER M. ZIEGLER 


The bill (H. R. 1854) for the relief of 
Walter M. Ziegler was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARY, ETHEL, AND RICHARD FARRELL 


The bill (H. R. 2379) for the relief of 
Mary, Ethel, and Richard Farrell was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. À 


MACON COUNTY OIL CO. 


The bill (H. R. 4415) for the relief of 
Macon County Oil Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE, MINNESOTA 


The bill (H. R. 4381) to repeal the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction of bridges across a portion of 
the Minnesota River in the State of Min- 
nesota,” approved March 15, 1904, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL RECOMMITTED - 


The bill (H. R. 4642) authorizing 
Douglas County, Nebr., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Florence 
station, in the city of Omaha, Nebr., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, House bill 4642, Calendar 
No. 817, was favorably reported from the 
Commerce Committee by the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. On 
the same day the bill was reported a for- 
mal objection was made, and at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown] I move that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be recommitted to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUE- 
HANNA RIVER, PA. 


The bill (H. R. 4994) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Commonweaith 
of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Susquehanna River at Bridge Street 
in Plymouth Borough, between Plymouth 
and Hanover Townships, in the County of 
Luzerne, and in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
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TOLL BRIDGE AND CAUSEWAY BETWEEN 
DAUPHIN ISLAND AND CEDAR POINT, 
ALA. 


The bill (H. R. 5128) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing 
the construction, by the Alabama Bridge 
Commission, an agency of the State of 
Alabama, of a toll bridge and causeway 
between Dauphin Island and the main- 
land at or near Cedar Point, within the 
State of Alabama, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN. 


The bill (H. R. 5556) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Minne- 
sota and the city of Minneapolis to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Minneapolis, Minn., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, MONTEZUMA, 
IND. 


The bill (H. R. 5557) authorizing the 
State of Indiana to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Wabash River at or near Montezuina, 
Ind., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RI ER BRIDGE, MEMPHIS, 
TENN 


The bill (H.R. 4912) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Memphis, Tenn., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LUCILLE PESCHKE 


The bill (H. R. 2717) for the relief of 
Mrs. Lucille Peschke, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 2781) for the relief of 
Gdynia-America Line, Inc., of New York 
City, N. Y., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. ; 


SETTLEMENT WITH CERTAIN PAYEES OF 
LOST OR STOLEN CHECKS 


The bill (H. R. 5079) to authorize the 
Treasurer of the United States to make 
settlements with payees of lost or stolen 
checks, which have been paid on forged 
endorsements, in advance of reclamation, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 272) for the relief of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, at the end of the bill to add 
a proviso so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $2,058.28 to Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., as equitable reimbursement and 
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in full and final settlement and satis- 
faction of the damages and losses incurred 
and suffered by it, and for which it has not 
yet been reimbursed, in complying with the 
United States Navy commandeer order No. 
N-3255, dated June 18, 1918: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


R. S. HOWARD CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 273) for the relief of R. S. How- 
ard Co., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, at the end of the bill to add 
a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
the sum of $57,216.54 to the R, S. Howard 
Co., as equitable reimbursement and in 
full and final settlement and satisfaction 
of the damages and. losses incurred and 
suffered by it, and for which it has not yet 
been reimbursed, in moving its equipment 
from the space in the Bush Terminal Build- 
ings to its new location, and in otherwise 
complying with the United States Navy 
commandeering order No. N-3255, dated June 
18, 1918: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,00. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 274) for the relief of Wm. Wrig- 
ley Jr. Co., which has been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, at the end of the bill to add 
a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $118,662.77 to the Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Co., as equitable reimbursement and in 
full and final settlement and satisfaction of 
the damages and losses incurred and suf- 
fered by it, and for which it has not yet been 
reimbursed, in moving its equipment from 
the space in the Bush Terminal Buildings 
to its new location, and in otherwise com- 
plying with United States Navy commandeer 
order No. N-3255, dated June 18, 1918: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
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contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FIDELITY TRUST CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


The resolution (S. Res, 185) referring 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 1645) 
for the relief of the Fidelity Trust Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., and others, was con- 
sidered, and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1645) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., and others,” now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, be, and the same is 
hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in 
pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 
1911; and the said court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions of 
such act and report to the Senate in accord- 
ance therewith. 


MARCEL M. ROMAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 381) for the relief of Marcel 
M. Roman, Clara M. Roman, and Rodica 
E. Roman, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: i 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws Marcel M. Roman, his wife, Clara M. 
Roman, and daughter, Rodica E. Roman, shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on May 1, 1939, the date the said 
Marcel M. Roman, Clara M. Roman, and 
Rodica E. Roman were admitted to the 
United States for temporary residence. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct three numbers from the nonpref- 
erence category of the first available Ruman- 
ian immigration quota. 


ADOLF LEON AND HIS WIFE FELICIA 


The bill (H. R. 1542) for the relief of 
Adolf Leon and his wife Felicia, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TIBOR HOFFMAN AND MAGDA HOFFMAN 


The bill (H. R. 3315) for the relief 
of Tibor Hoffman and Magda Hoffman 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF COAST GUARD STA- 
TION, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1916) to authorize the convey- 
ance of the old Coast Guard station 
building at Two Rivers, Wis., to the 
Eleven Gold Star Post, No. 1284, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Two Rivers, 
Wis., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “building” to strike out “at 
Two Rivers, Wis., upon condition that 
such building is promptly removed from 
the site of such Coast Guard station, 
without expense to the United States” 
and insert: “shall be removed from the 
station premises without cost to the 
United States within such reasonable 
time as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard: Provided, 
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That upon failure by said post for any 
cause to remove the building within the 
time specified by the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard such building shall be 
disposed of as provided by existing law,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
transfer and convey to the Eleven Gold Star 
Post, No. 1284, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Two Rivers, Wis., without cost to such 
post, the old Coast Guard station building 
shall be removed from the station premises 
without cost to the United States within 
such reasonable time as may be prescribed 
by the Commandant of the Coast Guard: 
Provided, That upon failure by said 
for any cause to remove the building within 
the time specified by the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard such building shall be dis- 
posed of as provided by existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. . 
GROSSE POINT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVA- 
TION, EVANSTON, ILL. 


The bill (H. R. 5120) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of 
the remaining portion of the Grosse Point 
Lighthouse Reservation by deed to the 
city of Evanston, II., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5509) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
or accept as gifts motorboats, yachts, and 
similar vessels for Coast Guard use was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 547) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to execute an easement 
deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for the use and occupation of lands and 
water areas in connection with the Sepul- 
veda Dam and Reservoir project and the 
Hansen Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Los Angeles River was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ANNA AND FRED AEBI 


The bill (H. R. 1700) for the relief of 
Anna and Fred Aebi was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. DELLA THOMPSON 


The bill (H. R. 4561) for the relief of 
Mrs. Della Thompson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LT. COL. GORDON SMITH 


The bill (S. 501) for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Gordon Smith was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the 
accounts of Lt. Col. Gordon Smith, Quarter- 
master Corps, United States property and dis- 
bursing officer, State of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., the sum of $445.89, public funds 
for which he is accountable, and which were 
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stolen from the office safe in the adjutent 
general’s department on the night of Novem- 
ber 28-29, 1939. 


JAMES ROSWELL SMITH 


The bill (S. 1338) for the relief of 
James Roswell Smith was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to 
James Roswell Smith, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reimbursement of medical 
and hospital expenses incurred by him and 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by him as the result of an airplane 
crash which occurred while the said James 


. Roswell Smith was receiving flight instruc- 


tion under the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram at Hastings, Nebr., on October 7, 1940: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


CARMELLA RIDGEWELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 806) for the relief of Carmella 
Ridgewell, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,700” and 
insert “$1,200.50”; and on page 2, line 2, 
after “Provided”, to strike out “That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents. attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000”, and insert “That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Carmella Ridgewell, of Providence, R. I., the 
sum of $1,200.50, in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States for damages 
for personal injuries, medical expenses, and 
property damage sustained by her when the 
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car which she was driving was struck by a 
truck owned by the United States Govern- 
ment and operated by G. Kazmirchuk, an 
employee of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, at Campton, N. H., on July 17, 1939: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


‘and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 


in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RAY C. McMILLEN 


The bill (H. R. 4587) for the relief of 
Ray C. McMillen was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LENA B. CROUCH 


The bill (H. R. 247) for the relief of 
Lena B. Crouch was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JAMES A. SWEENEY 


The bill (H. R. 4116) for the relief of 
James A. Sweeney was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LILLIAN KORKEMAS AND ROSE GRAZIOLI 


The bill (H. R. 5498) for the relief of 
Lillian Korkemas and Rose Grazioli was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF JAMES C. HARRIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2963) for the relief of the 
estate of James C. Harris, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the words “death of”, to strike out 
“her husband.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
Heat waa and the bill to be read a third 


E. 
The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 
FRED FARNER AND DORIS M SCHROEDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3141) for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 
1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$5,000” and insert “$2,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

ELIZABETH AYRES 

The bill (H. R. 4246) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Ayers was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALBERT De MATTEIS 
The bill (H. R. 4437) for the relief of 
Albert De Matteis was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF CITY OF McMINN- 
VILLE, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 4791) to reimburse the 
city of McMinnville, Oreg., for damages 
assessed to it by the United States for 
innocent trespass upon land belonging 
to the United States was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. ; 


FRED PIERCE, SR., AND MARY PIERCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5584) for the relief of Fred 
Pierce, Sr., and Mary Pierce, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 
1, line 6, after the words “sum of’, to 
strike out “$4,405.11” and to insert 
“$2,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

PAULINE CATON ROBERTSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1564) for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments on page 1, line 6, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$20,- 
000” and insert “$5,000”, and on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “provided”, to strike 
out: “That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with 
such claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with such claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000”, 
and insert “That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by*any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Pauline Caton 
Robertson, of Williamson, W. Va., the sum 
of $5,000, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of her husband, Eldridge F. 
Robertson, who died of personal injuries sus- 
tained by him as the result of certain blasting 
operations conducted in connection with a 
Works Progress Administration project at a 
stone quarry on the east side of the Lower 
Burning Creek, near Kermit, W. Va., on July 
20, 1938: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
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10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


The bill (S. 2024) to authorize the in- 
corporated city of Ketchikan, Alaska, to 
undertake certain public works and for 
such purpose to issue bonds in a sum not 
exceeding $250,000 was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the incorporated 
city of Ketchikan, Alaska, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered (1) to construct, fur- 
nish, and equip a new public-school building, 
including the purchase and clearing of the 
necessary site therefore; (2) to reconstruct 
and remodel for use as a high school the 
present public-school building which is now 
jointly used for grade and high-school pur- 
poses; (3) to construct, furnish, and equip 
a new fire hall for use of the city and to tear 
down and remove the present building used 
for that purpose which is no longer safe or 
adequate; and for such purposes to issue 
bonds in any amount not exceeding $250,000, 
the same to be in excess of the present bonded 
indebtedness of said city. 

Sec. 2. Before said bonds shall be issued a 
special election shall be ordered by the com- 
mon council of the said city of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, at which election the question of 
whether such bonds shall be issued in any 
amount not exceeding $250,000 for any or 
all of the purposes hereinbefore set forth 
shall be submitted to the qualified electors 
of said city of Ketchikan, Alaska, whose 
names appear on the last assessment roll of 
said city for purposes of municipal taxation. 

The form of the ballot shall be such that 
the electors may vote for or against the is- 
guance of bonds in any amount not ex- 
ceeding $250,000 for any or all of the purposes 
herein specified. Not less than 20 days’ 
notice of such election shall be given to the 
public by posting notices of same in three 
conspicuous places within the corporate 
limits of the city of Ketchikan. Alaska, one 
of which shall be at the front door of the 
United States post office at Ketchikan, Alaska. 
The election ngtices shall state that bonds 
in any amount not exceeding $250,000 are 
proposed to be issued for the purposes, or 
any of them, herein specified. The registra-. 
tion for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the 
returns of said election shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, in accordance with the re- 
culrements of law in general or special elec- 
tions in said municipality; and such bonds 
shall be issued for the purposes herein au- 
thorized only upon condition that not less 
than 65 percent of the votes cast at such 
election in said municipality shall be in favor 
of the issuarce of said bonds for such purpose 
or purposes. 

Sec. 3. The bonds herein authorized shall 
be coupon in form and shall mature in not 
to exceed 30 years from the date thereof. 
Such bonds may bear such date or dates, may 


be in such denomination or denominations, ` 


may mature in such amounts and at such 
time or times, not exceeding 30 years from the 
date thereof, may be payable at such place or 
places, may be sold at either public or private 
sale, may be nonredeemable or redeemable 
(either with or without premium), and may 
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carry such registration privileges as to either 
principal and interest, or principal only, as 
shall be prescribed by the common council 
of said city of Ketchikan. The bonds shall 
bear the signatures of the mayor and of the 
clerk of the city of Ketchikan, and shall have 
impressed thereon the official seal of said mu- 
nicipality. The coupons to be annexed to 
such bonds shall bear the facsimile signa- 
tures of the mayor and of the clerk of said 
municipality. In case any of the officers 
whose signatures or countersignatures appear 
on the bonds shall cease to be such officers 
before delivery of such bonds, said signatures 
or countersignatures, whether manual or fac- 
simile, shall nevertheless be valid and sufi- 
cient for all purposes, the same as if said 
Officers had remained in office until such de- 
livery. Said bonds shall bear interest at a 
rate to be fixed by the common council of 
the city of Ketchikan, not to exceed, how- 
ever, 5 percent per annum, payable semian- 
nually, and said bonds shall be sold at not 
less than the principal amount plus accrued 
interest, Such bonds shall be, and shall at all 
times be treated as, negotiable instruments 
for all purposes. 

Sec. 4. The bonds herein authorized to be 
issued shall be general obligations of the said 
city of Ketchikan, payable as to both interest 
and principal from ad valorem taxes which 
shall be levied upon all of the taxable prop- 
erty within the corporate limits of such mu- 
nicipality in an amount sufficient to pay the 
interest on and the principal of such bonds 
as and when the same become due and pay- 
able, and also payable from any other funds 
of said city which may lawfully be applied 
thereto, 

Sec. 5. No part of the funds arising from 
the sale of said bonds shall be used for any 
purpose or purposes other than those specified 
in this act. Said bonds shall be sold only 
when and in such amounts as the common 
council of the city of Ketchikan shall direct; 
and the proceeds thereof shall be distributed 
only for the purposes, or any of them, herein- 
before mentioned and under the orders and 
direction of said common council from time 
to time as such proceeds may be required 
for said purposes. 

Serc. 6. The said city of Ketchikan is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts with any 
person or persons, firms or corporations, pub- 
lic. or private, for the sale of such bonds; 
and such contracts may cortain such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon by and 
between the common council of said city of 
Ketchikan and any such purchaser, The city 
of Ketchikan is further authorized to accept 
any grant or grants for which it may be 
eligible to aid in the financing of the public 
works herein authorized, and through its 
common council to enter into any and all 
suitable contracts necessary or proper to se- 
cure such grant or grants. 


DEFINING AND PUNISHING VAGRANCY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5757) to define and punish 
vagrancy in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
in presenting this bill sought to redefine 
the crime of vagrancy. A somewhat simi- 
lar bill was passed last September, but 
was vetoed by the President. As the re- 
sult of his veto message the bill has been 
corrected to conform to his suggestion, 
and two clauses have been omitted. 
There was, however, through error, a 
failure to strike out a reference to one 
of the omitted clauses in section 2 of the 
bill. Therefore, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk and ask to 


have read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 10, 
it is proposed to strike out the comma 
following the figure “1” and to insert in 
its place the word “or”; to strike out the 
comma and the word “and” following 
the figure “3”; and on page 3, line 11, to 
strike out the figure “9.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.BURTON. The President has rec- 
ommended this, and it is also recom- 
mended by the District of Columbia, to 
correct the definition of vagrancy under 
the laws of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


The bill (H. R. 5708) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unempleyment Com- 
pensation Act was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ISSUE OF IMPROVEMENT BONDS BY 
COUNTY OF KAUAI, T. H. 


The bill (H. R. 5076) to empower the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the county of Kauai to issue 
improvement bonds was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EMPLOYEES OF 
ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


The bill (H. R. 5374) to authorize the 
transportation of employees of the Alaska 
Road Commission, and to validate pay- 
ments made for that and other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4795) to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920, as 
amended, by amending sections 203 (4), 
208 (3), 209, 213, 215, 220, and 222 thereof 
and by adding thereto a new section to 
be numbered section 225, all relating to 
the powers, duties, and functions of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment in section 3, on page 3, line 
4, after the words “shall vest in the”, to 
strike out “relations” and insert in lieu 
thereof “relatives”; and in line 20, after 
the word “writing”, to insert “must be 
specified at the time of execution of such 
lease with a right in such lessee in simi- 
lar manner to change such beneficiary 
at any time, and shall be”, so as to make 


‘the section read: 


Sec. 3, Section 209 of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, is hereby amended 
as follows: 

1. By amending paragraph (1) thereof to 
read as follows: 
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“(1) Upon the death of the lessee, his in- 
terest in the tract or tracts and the im- 
provements thereon, including growing crops, 
eithsr on the tract or in any collective 
contract or program to which the lessee is 
a party by virtue of his interest in the tract 
or tracts, shall vest in the relatives of the 
decedent as provided in this paragraph. 
From the following relatives of the lessee: 
Husband and wife, children, widows or 
widowers of the children, grandchildren, 
brothers and sisters, widows or widowers of 
the brothers and sisters, or nieces and 
nephews, the essee shall design:t> the per- 
son or persons to whom he directs his inter- 
est in the tract or tracts to vest upon his 
death. Such person or persons must be qual- 
ified to be a lessee of Hawaiian home lands: 
Provided, however, That Hawaiian blood re- 
quirements shall not apply to the descendants 
of those who are not native Hawaiians but 
who were entitled to the Jeased land under 
the provisions of section 3, Public Document 
Numbered 227 in the Seventy-third Congress, 
approved May 16, 1934: Provided further, 
That such person or persons need not be 
21 years of age. Such designation must be 
in writing, must be specified at the time 
of execution of such lease with a right in 
such lessee in similar manner to change such 
beneficiary at any time, end shall be filed 
with the Commission and approved by the 
Commission, in order to be effective to vest 
such interests in the successor or successors 
so named. 

“In the absence of such a designation as 
approved by the Commission, the Commission 
shall select from the relatives of the lessee 
in the order named above, as limited by 
the foregoing paragraph, one or more per- 
sons who are qualified to be lessees of Ha- 
wallan home lands, except as hereinabove 
provided, as the successor or, successors of 
the lessee's interest in the tract or tracts, 
and upon the death of the lessee, his inter- 
est shall vest in the person or persons so 
selected. The Commission may select such 
a successor or successors after the death 
of the lessee, and the rights to the use and 
occupancy of the tract or tracts may be made 
effective as of the date of the death of such 
fessee. 

“In the case of the death of a lessee leav- 
ing no such relative qualified to be a lessee 
of Hawaiian home lands, the land subject to 
the lease shall resume its status as unleased 
Hawaiian home lands and the Commission 
is autnorized to lease such land to a native 
Hawaiian or Hawaiians as provided in this 
act. 

“Upon the death of a lessee leaving no such 
relative qualified to be a lessee of Hawaiian 
home lands, or the cancelation of a lease 
by the Commission, or the surrender of a 
lease by the lessee, the Commission shall 
appraise the value of all such improvements 
and growing crops and shall pay to the legal 
representative of the deceased lessee, or to 
the previous lessee, as the case may be, the 
value thereof, less any indebtedness to the 
Commission, or for taxes, or for any other 
indebtedness the payment of which has been 
assured by the Commission, from the de- 
ceased lessee or the previous lessee. Such 
payment shall be made out of the loan fund 
and shall be considered an advance there- 
from reimbursable out of ; ayments made 
by the successor or successors to the tract 
involved. 

“Such appraisal shall be made by three 
appraisers, one of which shall be named by 
the Commission, one by the previous lessee 
or the legal representative of the deceased 
lessee, as the case may be, and the third 
shall be selected by the two appraisers here- 
inbefore mentioned.” 

2. By deleting therefrom paragraph (3) 
thereof. 

3. By substituting for the figure “(4)”, of 
paragraph (4) thereof, the figure “(3).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be 

5 and the bill to be read a third 
e. 

The w was read the third time, and 


TRANSPORTATION OF UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYEES ON ARMY TRANSPORTS 


The bill (H. R, 4904) to authorize 
transportation of employees of the 
United States on vessels of the Army 
Transport Service, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


SALE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS AND SUP- 
PRESSION OF VICE NEAR MILITARY 
CAMPS 


Mr. BRIDGES and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado wish to bring up 
something with respect to the calendar? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
make a motion with respect to a bill on 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 860, No. 339 on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 860) to 
provide for the common defense in rela- 
tion to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the 
members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States and to provide for the 
suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps and naval establishments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. BRIDGES obtained the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. I should like to 
proceed, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire declines 
to yield for that purpose. 

REGULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today which is in- 
tended to effect the emancipation of the 
workers of America, to free them from 
autocratic misrule by certain union 
bosses where it exists, and to stop taxa- 
tion without representation and rule by 
edict where it is found in our country. I 
am introducing a bill to bring democracy 
to the members of labor organizations. 

The abundant crop of strikes which 
our Government is harvesting this sea- 
son has been sown and cultivated for 
all the years this administration has been 
in power. They are not the weeds and 
briars in the field of labor relations. 
They are the crop that was planted. 

These strikes, these arrogant postur- 
ings of labor dictators, these “public-be- 
damned” actions of certain union bosses, 
are not accidents. They are the logical 
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consequence of the policies of our Gov- 
ernment for the past 8 years. The time 
is overdue to apply remedies. I mean 
remedies, not punishment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I noted the state- 
ment of the Senator just now that the 
conditions which he described with re- 
spect to labor are the logical results of 
policies followed by the Government. I 
disagree with the Senator in that con- 
clusion. 

The condition of big labor organiza- 
tions which confronts this country is not 
the result of anything this administra- 
tion has done. It is the result of the 
fact that, regardless of political parties, 
we have permitted the growth in this 
country of huge capitalistic organiza- 
tions, if I may use that phrase, or huge 
economic organizations which have con- 
centrated control over production and 
distribution. If it were not for the fact 
that we have a tremendous United States 
Steel Corporation and a tremendous or- 
ganization of the coal business, with cap- 
tive mines under the control of the 
United States Steel Corporation, we 
should not have a United Mine Workers 
organization. Big government and big 
labor are both the result of big business. 

If I may be bold enough to say so, let 
me assert the conviction that until we 
have sense enough to look at the facts 
realistically, without attempting to as- 
sess blame or say, “This man is responsi- 
ble,” or “That man is responsible,” and 
try to decide what we shall do to correct 
the present conditions, we shall not benn 
to correct them. 

If the Senator intends to make a speech 
this afternoon attempting to blame this 
administration for the conditions which 
exist, that sort of speech will only pro- 
voke a similar speech to the effect that 
if the Republican Party, when it was in 
control of this Government, had been 
willing to prevent monopoly and the ex- 
pansion of big-business control, we 
stg not have our present labor prob- 
em. 

Both these things ought to be han- 
dled. Both of them must be handled. 
Let me suggest to the Senator that he 
consult the report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. I make 
that suggestion, of course, a little shyly 
and somewhat bashfully, because I was 
Chairman of that committee. 

The people of this country have been 
interested in the reports of that com- 
mittee which, for almost 3 years, has 
been studying the economic situation. It 
tried to do so objectively, without assess- 
ing the blame; without saying that any 
particular group was responsible; and 
without attempting to blame any partic- 
ular political party. On the 24th or 25th 
of September the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments reported to me that he had sold 
more than 161,000 copies of the publica- 
tion of that committee and had received 
in return more than $61,000. Not a sin- 
gle day goes by without requests coming 
to my office for copies of certain hearings 
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or copies of monographs dealing with 
the fundamental problem. 

I agree with what the Senator is about 
to say, that labor organizations must have 
some sense of responsibility; but I beg the 
Senator not to go back into the political 
approach to this question and attempt to 
lay responsibility at the door of any par- 
ticular group. The responsibility is 
clearly indicated by the conditions which 
exist in this Chamber at this moment. 
As I look around me I find that only a 
small group of Senators are listening 
while the Senator from New Hampshire 
speaks about this very fundamental prob- 
lem, among them the Senator from Mon- 
tana IMr. Murray], who has been a 
chairman of a committee which has been 
endeavoring to study the problems of lit- 
tle business. He and his committee have 
devoted a great deal of time and attention 
to that problem, just as the Senator from 
Wyoming, through the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, has been 
studying it. 

Mr. President, let us have an end to 
political speeches about this question. 
This country is facing the greatest crisis 
in 75 years, and we are not going to be 
able to solve it by trying to assess respon- 
sibility or saying that a particular ad- 
ministration or a particular policy has 
been responsible for it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, I ap- 
preciate his comments, and I think that, 
as usual, there is something to be said 
for his point of view. But I do not believe 
that the Senator from Wyoming, dis- 
tinguished and able as he is, can be so 
naive as to say that in the last few years 
the Federal Government or any of the 
Officials of the Federal Government have 
not contributed to the acute labor situa- 
tion which we have today. 

My cpinion of the Senator is too high 
to make me believe that he ever could 
make such a statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
define what he means by “a few years,” 
perhaps we may agree. If the Senator 
means by that what we have been doing 
for the last 25 years, of course I agree 
with him. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; I refer particu- 
larly 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But certainly I 
Shall disagree with attempts to say that 
what has transpired in the last 5 or 6 
or 7 years is responsible for the condi- 
tions which exist. The policies of this 
administration are not responsible for 
the existing conditions. The policies of 

this administration, let me say to the 
Senator, are merely stop-gap policies 
which do not go to the fundamental issue. 
They do not constitute any remedy. I 
shall agree, if the Senator makes such a 
statement. We have been merely tri- 
fling with the fundamental issue. 

The fundamental issue here is the 
maintenance of free private enterprise; 
and I say to both the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. O DANIEL I, who is 
now occupying the chair and presiding 
over this body, that we cannot begin to 
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correct the troubles which afflict this 
Nation and the world by pointing the 
finger at labor alone. There has been 
racketeering in labor, certainly; there 
has been arbitrary power in labor, cer- 
tainly; and labor organizations, like busi- 
ness organizations, do what they please, 
without regard to the public interest. 

But believe me, Mr. President, we will 
not begin to solve this problem until we 
make labor organizations and business 
organizations and all types of national 
economic organizations which affect the 
welfare of the whole people of the United 
States responsible to the whole people, 
through the Congress. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator on that point; and if 
he will bear with me, I should like to 
point out to him that my approach to the 
problem is a friendly approach, and the 
bill I have introduced is a bill which will 
give to labor certain fundamental rights, 
and probably it is the fairest approach 
which has been made by any Senator in 
this Chamber or by anyone in any cham- 
ber regarding this problem. I recognize 
the general situation the Senator de- 
scribes; but I still point out to him that 
many of the policies of many of the offi- 
cials of the present administration in the 
last few years have contributed the seeds 
which were sown and which now are re- 
sulting in the harvest of labor troubles 
which we are having today. There is 
no one who is more aware of that, I be- 
lieve, than is the Senator from Wyoming 
himself. 

Mr. President, I intended to take the 
time of the Senate to make a statement 
on this matter, but I shall ask for unani- 
mous consent to have the statement I 
have prepared inserted in the body of 
the Recorp and, following the statement, 
an article giving the results of the Gallup 
poll, which was published recently, and 
also an article from the New York Herald 
Tribune, entitled “Hillman Tells Labor 
To Drop the Strike Habit,” and also a 
statement from the Navy Department, 
released today, on the San Diego strike, 
all of which bear on the subject matter. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRIDGES 

I am introducing. a bill today which is 
intended to effect the emancipation of the 
workers of America, to free them from auto- 
cratic misrule by certain union bosses where 
it exists, to stop taxation without representa- 
tion and rule by edict where it is found in 
our country. I am introducing a bill to 
bring democracy to the members of labor 
organizations. 

The abundant crop of strikes which our 
Government is harvesting this season has 
been sowed and cultivated for all the years 
this administration has been in power. They 
are not the weeds and briars in the field of 
labor relations. They are the crop that was 
planted. 

‘These strikes, these arrogant posturings of 
labor dictators, these public-be-damned 
actions of certain union bosses are not acci- 
dents. They are the logical consequence of 
the policies of our Government for the past 
8 years. The time is overdue to apply reme- 
dies. And I mean remedies, not punishment. 

On several occasions I haye been sharply 
critical of the labor-relations policies, or, to 
be more accurate, the union organization 
policies, of the administration, and I have 
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warned that these things would come to 
pass. When I have criticized it has not been 
because I thought the policies of the Gov- 
ernment would bring more freedom, more 
equality, more democracy to workers in the 
sale of their labor and the management of 
their working conditions. It was precisely 
because I knew that the policies of the Gov- 
ernment would bring the workers less free- 
dom, less equality, and less democracy. It 
was precisely because I knew that the half- 
founded, half-understood policies of the 
Government were taking the economic lives 
of the workers from under the partial con- 
trol of employers and putting them under 
the complete control of union bosses. It was 
because I knew that the incomplete policies 
of our Government were leading to con- 
tinual quarreling and wrangling, to the near 
revolution and anarchy of the sit-down 
strikes and the near treason of many of the 
recent and current strikes that I criticized 
and warned. 

Today, at this critical juncture in our 
Nation's history, I think we do not have time 
to indulge ourselves in the luxury of finger- 
pointing, blame-fixing, or punitive actions. 
Let the past lie. Now is the time to take 
some of the clearly indicated steps to correct 
our mistakes, and to advance along the road 
to democratic procedures in the management 
of labor organizations and to peace and law- 
ful processes in labor relations. 

There is no question today about whether 
we shall or shall not have labor organizations. 
We have them and we should have them, 
There is no question today about whether 
or not we shall have collective bargaining. 
We have it and we should have it. The 
question today is what kind of labor organiza- 
tions we shall have, and what kind of col- 
lective bargaining we shall have. The ques- 
tion has come to an issue, whether labor 
organizations shall be democratic bodies, 
controlled by the members, for the benefit 
of the workers, responsible and law-abiding, 
or whether labor organizations shall be vul- 
nerable to the assumption of power by 
usurpers, run by self-perpetuating autocrats 
for their own private ends. The question is 
whether collective bargaining shall be a 
democratic process, an orderly means of 
reaching agreements which reflect the work- 
ers’ will, or a tool in the hands of a labor boss, 
The question is whether the workers shall 
be represented by duly elected, democrati- 
cally controlled leaders of labor, or self- 
appointed union bosses. 

I have complete faith in the good sense, 
judgment, fairness, honesty, and patriotism 
of the workers of the Nation. When they are 
free to express themselves and to manage 
their own affairs in their labor organizations, 
I have no fear what the majority will do. I 
think much of our trouble has come pre- 
cisely because the workers, those for whose 
supposed benefit labor organizations and col- 
lective bargaining have been encouraged, 
have not been free to express themselves and 
have not been free to manage their own 
organizations in too many cases. 

To meet these questions I have drafted the 
bill which I today introduced, a bill for the 
purpose of protecting the members of labor 
organizations, establishing and maintaining 
democratic standards in the conduct of the 
affairs of labor organizations, and to en- 
courage able and responsible leadership in 
labor organizations. And I might add, as a 
corollary of the latter, to discourage corrupt 
and irresponsible leadership. 

One section of the bill, as a step in the 
maintenance of democratic procedures in the 
management of the affairs of labor organiza- 
tions, provides for a strike ballot under the 
supervision of a representative of the United 
States Government. To be lawful a strike 
must have received the support of a majority 
of the members of the labor organization 
proposing to strike in a balloting thus con- 
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ducted. I mention this particular section 
now because it is so pertinent to the troubles 
we are having. We know of many instances, 
and Iam sure there are many more we do not 
know of, where the strike vote was fraudu- 
lent or there was no strike vote, and a minor- 
ity forced its will upon the majority. I be- 
lieve fervently, as I believe in America and 
all it stands for, that if the workers upon 
whom the burden rested had voted on clearly 
stated strike issues, and if the leaders and 
negotiators for the workers were democrati- 
cally elected officers dependent upon the votes 
of the workers for their offices, that the ma- 
jority of our strikes would not have happened, 

My bill has three principal divisions. The 
first, which is section 7, provides for the 
registration of labor organizations with the 
Government, The information required in 
the registration statement is the kind any 
honest organization should give willingly and 
freely. Any organization which would be 
unwilling to give this information would not 
be a proper representative of the workers, 
Included in the information required is the 
name and address of the organization, names 
and titles of the officers, initiation fees, 
annual dues and assessments, number of 
members, method of electing officers, copy of 
financial statement, copy of constitution and 
bylaws, and other similar data. The regis- 
tration and publication annually of such in- 
formation would not only tend to raise the 
standards of labor organizations and to pro- 
tect the members from exploitation by their 
leaders, but it is a public obligation as well. 

- The important place which labor organiza- 
tions occupy in the civic, social, and indus- 
trial life of their communities and of the 
Nation imposes a corresponding responsi- 
bility. 

Any labor organization which refuses to be 
frank and honest and aboveboard with its 
members and with the public by registering 
and publishing the information for which 
there is no good reason to maintain secrecy, 
any labor organization whose officers evade 
their responsibility to their members and 
the public, any which prefers to operate in 
the dark, is disqualified by my bill from act- 
ing as the representative of employees in col- 
lective bargaining. I believe that if such 
an organization truly represented its mem- 
bers it would have no reason to hide the 
simple and reasonable information asked for, 

The proviso in section 9 is to relieve any 
labor organization which registers in good 
faith from any penalty because of incomplete 
records in the initial registration statement. 

The reason for the requirement that offi- 
cers of labor organizations shall be elected 
annually by secret ballot is too clear to need 
much explanation. The labor bully and the 
labor racketeer would find it hard to hold 
his place if this practice were generally ob- 
served. To say that the labor organizations 
themselves can do this if they wish, that the 
members can clean up their own houses, is to 
fail to face reality and to dodge the facts. 
How would the members of the musicians 
union go about getting Petrillo out of office 
if they wanted to? How long would the 
members of Scalise's union and Bioff’s and 
Browne's union have had to wait if District 
Attorney Dewey and the Federal Government 
had not stepped in with criminal charges of 
theft and extortion? And how would the 
members have gone about it? Too many 
unions have elections like Hitler has elec- 
tions and like Stalin has elections. You vote 
for whom the officers want you to vote, or 
else. And the “else” is right there in plain 
view in the shape of goons to enforce order 
and right thinking. I do not say or imply 
that such practices are true of all labor or- 
ganizations. They are not at all. Many 
soundly led unions are orderly and demo- 
cratic and are models of self-government. 
They will not be embarrassed by what I pro- 
pose. But too many have neither the ap- 
pearance nor the substance of self-govern- 
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ment and are preyed upon unmercifully by 
self-perpetuating bosses whom they cannot 
depose without an opportunity freely to ex- 
press themselves in honest elections. 

The last principal division of my bill is 
that which calls for a strike vote by secret 
ballot under Government supervision be- 
fore it shall be considered lawful and those 
who participate afforded the special privi- 
leges, exemptions, and protections which the 
law provides in the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act for work- 
ers engaged in labor disputes. I believe that 
it was never intended that those who im- 
pose upon workers and force them, unwill- 
ingly, into disputes which are not legitimate 
and which do not have their support should 
have the same protection and should be in 
the same position before the law as those 
who act as the result of democratic pro- 
cedures and reflect the will of the majority 
freely expressed. 

I want to call attention to the way the 
bill is drawn, so that those who do not 
actually take part in unlawful strikes, 
strikes not voted by a majority, remain fully 
protected by the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The 
provisions of those acts are withdrawn only 
from those who act illegally, in defiance of 
the rights of the majority, and only for the 
duration of their unlawful conduct and 60 
days thereafter and in connection with the 
particular strike in which they participated 
without recourse to lawful procedures. 

I am absolutely sure that a great many, 
perhaps a majority, of the strikes of recent 
years would never have happened if an hon- 
est strike ballot had been taken and made 
public. All of us know of the fraud that 
was perpetrated at Allis-Chalmers, where the 
issue was stated inversely in language that 
would confuse a Philadelphia lawyer, where 
the men did not know whether they were 
voting for a strike or against a strike, and 
where, to make sure, the ballot box was 
stuffed with stacks of fraudulent ballots. We 
have been told that many others have been 
the work of minorities, enforced by hired 
goons. At North American Aircraft, at Air 
Associates, at the shipyard in Kearny, at 
International Harvester, at plant after plant, 
we have been told that violent minorities 
were dragooning unwilling majorities. We 
have also been told that the strikes were 
supported by overwhelming majorities. The 
important thing now is not which story was 
true. The important thing is that we did 
not know which story was true. We did 
not know what point of view represented the 
majority. We did not know which were 
strikes over issues affecting the welfare of 
the workers and supported by the workers, 
and which were strikes against the workers 
themselves, strikes for purposes of union poli- 
tics, sabotage strikes, extortion strikes. 

Does anyone know whether the coal min- 
ers who were recently called out on strike 
on the closed-shop issue by Mr. John L. 
Lewis would have voted to strike on that 
issue? Of course not. But the recent 
strike against Mr. Lewis by his own mem- 
bers who operate under the closed shop in 
the anthracite fields suggests that Mr. Lewis 
might not have been able to get a strike 
vote from his men. And notice the lan- 
guage. Mr. Lewis “called out” his men. 
And Mr. Lewis “ordered” his men back to 
work after conferring with his district pres- 
idents, appointed by Mr. Lewis. At no time 
did the miners vote to strike and at no 
time did they vote to go back to work.’ 

During the past few days, Mr. Richard 
Frankensteen, chief organizer of the Air- 
craft Division of the United Automobile 
Workers, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, has threatened to “call out” 250,000 
workers in aircraft factories to back up 
members of his union who were in dispute 
with a small manufacturer of aircraft parts, 
Air Associates, Inc. I know nothing about 
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the merits of that controversy except what 
I have seen in the papers. My point is that 
Mr. Frankensteen can “call out“ 250,000 
workers in aircraft factories. Again there 
is the same language. There was no sugges- 
tion that there should be a vote of the 
workers on the question of striking or not 
striking. They were not to be consulted. 
They were not to be allowed to talk it over 
with their wives and families and then to 
express their wills. They were to be “called 
outs.” If that is democracy in labor rela- 
tions, then I think we all need a new dic- 


tionary. 

I am p that this act be admin- 
istered by the National Labor Relations 
Board. I have been a critic of some of the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act and some of the actions of the Board. 
My criticism has been constructive and I 
hope it helped oust the former members of 
the Board from their positions. I have al- 
ways maintained that not one of them 
should ever have been appointed. I do not 
have the same criticism of the present mem- 
bers of the Board. I do not always agree 
with them, in fact, I frequently disagree, 
but I do think they are able and con- 
scientious men. While I think the National 
Labor Relations Act is a one-sided law in 
some respects, I have heard no criticism of 
the present Board in handling elections. 
Furthermore, I think that this Board is 
better to handle these matters 
affecting labor relations than any other ex- 
isting agency or any that could be set up 
at the present time. Its machinery would 
have to be expanded, but it has the frame- 
work upon which to build. And again, I 
think it is both desirable and inevitable 
that there be a gathering in and a centrall- 
zation of the agencies handling labor-rela- 
tions matters. 

I shall continue to criticize the Labor 
Board and the Wagner Act when I think the 
criticism is justified and is constructive. 
But that does not mean that I think the 
Board should not be made an increasingly 
useful agency of the Government. 

We hear much talk about putting a legal 
ban on strikes, Iam not in favor of that. I 
think it would be severe, impractical, and 
unnecessary. It would encourage defiance 
of the law, instead of compliance with the 
law. I think the workers themselves will put 
a ban on many of the worst strikes if they 
are consulted as my bill provides, and I 
think that in other cases management will 
not hold its position on strike-making issues 
when it knows it is standing against its own 
workers and not just against the threats of 
union bosses, 

I do not think my bill will cure all the 
trouble. I do think it is a sound treat- 
ment for the source of much of the trouble, 
and I do think it is a democratic approach 
to treat it in this manner. It will dis- 
courage racketeering under the disguise of 
union leadership. It will discourage labor 
bullying and fraud and theft in the man- 
agement of labor organizations. It will dis- 
courage fraud in the initiation and conduct 
of strikes, and the use of strikes for political 
or other illegitimate purposes. 

My bill will not prevent mass picketing, or 
dues picketing, or violence in strikes. Those 
things must still be jeft to local law en- 
forcement agencies. But responsible organi- 
zations under responsible leadership which 
truly represents the workers will not be as 
likely to engage in such excesses. If 
democracy means anything at all, the 
premium will be on honest and constructive 
leadership when the leaders are made the 
servants and agents of the workers who are 
organized and not their bosses and ex- 
ploiters, 

I know I shall be damned and reviled by 
the radical element everywhere and by 
many union bosses. I shall be called anti- 
labor. I shall not welcome this, but I am 
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prepared to meet it, because it will not be 
true. This act proposer is for the benefit of 
the workers themselves. I know the clamor 
will be loudest and the venom most poison- 
ous precisely where this legislation is needed 
most. It is inevitable that anyone who seeks 
to protect the little man from a vested inter- 
est will be attacked bitterly and misrepre- 
sented shamefully. I sincerely hope that 
the workers who think, and the wives of 
workers, and the general public, will under- 
stand what I am trying to do for them. I 
hope earnestly that they will not be misled 
by the cries of those who fear that their easy 
ride and their era of autocratic misrule will 
end when the workers are allowed to practice 
democracy in their labor organizations. I 
have abiding faith in the clear good sense of 
laborers when they know the truth and can 
say what they want. 

My record is an answer to any charge of 
antilabor. I have always worked for the 
substantial good of workers. When I was 
governor of New Hampshire we were the sec- 
ond State in the Nation to set up an unem- 
ployment insurance law. We set up a social- 
security system, and were the first in the 
Nation to qualify under the Federal Social 
Security Act. Years before the enactment of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Governor of Massachusetts and I put into 
effect the first interstate compact in the 
country establishing minimum wages and 
maximum hours and prescribing working con- 
ditions in industry. Subsequently seven other 
States came into the compact. I set up in 
the New Hampshire State Department of 
Labor a division on Wages and Hours for the 
protection of women and minors in industry. 
We supported a system of home aid to de- 
pendent mothers. We set up a clinical sys- 
tem of cancer treatment in the State. New 
Hampshire has been a leader in sound social 
legislation. 

No; I hold that those who are antilabor 
are those who exploit the workers, those who 
manipulate them for political or financial 
ends, those who are unwilling to deal with 
them honestly and to render an accounting 
of their stewardship; those who are unwill- 
ing to submit issues to democratic processes 
and to abide by the will of the majority; those 
who will not work in the open, and those 
who regard a union charter as a letter of 
Marque and reprisal to prey upon the work- 
ers and the community, and not as a solemn 
responsibility to the workers and their fam- 
ilies and the public. 

I understand that there has recently been 
a report made to the directors of the O. P. M., 
Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman, by some Brit- 
ish labor experts who have been studying our 
difficulties. I have not seen the report, but 
according to the press account, my bill is 
completely in accord with the principal rec- 
ommendations of the report. I quote here 
briefly from a New York Times copyrighted 
article which was printed in the Washington 
Post on Monday morning, November 3: 

“The first recommendation (requiring labor 
unions to make public accounting of their 
disposition of funds) is regarded by the Brit- 
ish group as the keystone of the pr 
and, for that reason, it was indicated that it 
ought to be pressed despite known opposition 
to it among political leaders. 

“The point was stressed that a requirement 
of public accounting not only would drive 
exploiters out of union leadership but also 
attract men with intelligence and vision into 
union leadership.” 

The “known opposition to it among politi- 
cal leaders" to which this article refers should 
be on the wane when we get a better under- 
standing of public opinion. In this matter 
and others which are immediately related 
Congress is lagging dangerously behind public 
opinion, It is about time we were catching 
up. If there are any who have no convictions 
of their own to support them, I hope they 
will wet a finger and feel the wind that's 
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blowing before it blows up a hurricane and 
blows them out of office. 

In connection with this I want to have 
published in the Record as part of this speech 
the result of the latest Gallup polls on strikes 
and labor leaders and the accompanying com- 
ments published in the papers subscribing 
to his service on Sunday November 2. You 
may or may not like Dr. Gallup and his polls, 
but he has had a habit of being right. Iam 
going to ask to have this entire article in- 
cluded in the Recorp with my remarks, but 
I am going to read only a few selected por- 
tions from it. 

Dr. Gallup notes that “the whole issue of 
strikes and labor unions is one in which the 
public is taking a deep interest. Interview- 
ers for the Institute found that more than 
90 people in every 100, on the average, had 
an opinion on the various aspects of the 
strike crisis, and a high percentage of those 
expressed their feelings with deep conviction.” 
We might do well to think about that. 

Furthermore, observe this: “The vote of 
labor-union members in the most recent sur- 
vey is: Should forbid strikes, 56 percent; 
should have right to strike, 39 percent; un- 
decided, 5 percent.” Note that this is a vote 
of the members, not the bosses. It is a vote 
cast without fear of reprisal. And it is a 
vote on the most severe restriction that could 
be made on a labor organization, something 
which my bill does not contemplate. 

Then Dr. Gallup goes on to ask and to 
give the answer of the public to the ques- 
tion Who is to blame (for the practices of 


labor unions to which there is public objec- _ 


tion)? The public places the blame not 
on the rank and file of union membership, 
but on labor-union leaders. The majority of 
voters feel that union leadership is faulty, 
blind, misguided, even ‘corrupt.’ They be- 
lieve many leaders are using their power for 
selfish ends. Strikes are often called by the 
leaders, in the opinion of the voters, without 
the consent of the union members, This the 
public condemns as ‘undemocratic.’” 

That is exactly what I am saying and what 
my bill seeks to correct. 

Although I am including all the questions 
asked in this poll and the complete per- 
centages of the answers in the printed rec- 
ord, I shall here summarize briefly the opin- 
fons expressed. Of those who had opinions 
2 to 1 were in favor of labor unions, more 
than 4 to 1 believe that many union leaders 
are racketeers, 2½ to 1 believe that many 
union leaders are Communists, 6 to 1 are 
against the closed shop, 4 to 1 are against 
the check-off of union dues, and more than 
3 to 1 think the Government should forbid 
strikes in defense industries. So says the 
public. 

In closing let me sum up what I expect 
my bill to do: 

1. It will put the members of labor organ- 
izations in a position to control their own 
affairs. 

2. It will put the finances of labor organ- 
izations out in the open. 

3. It will make labor organizations dem- 
ocratic and truly representative of the mem- 
bers. 

4. It will discourage or prevent fraudulent 
strikes and strikes in defiance of the will 
of the members. 

I hope Congress will accept its responsi- 
bility and act promptly, without waiting for 
the President to take the initiative. 


[From the Washington Post of November 2, 
1941] 
THE GALLUP POLL 
PUBLIC FAVORS LAW TO FORBID DEFENSE STRIKES 
(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 
PRINCETON, N. J., November 1.—In the pres- 


ent labor crisis, one thing is certain—the pub- 
lic is against strikes in the defense industries 
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and is ready to take drastic action to prevent 
them. 

The great majority of voters polled by the 
institute from coast to coast are ready to 
take a step which President Roosevelt and 
Congress have thus far hesitated to take—the 
passing of & law forbidding all strikes in de- 
fense work. The results of this poll are a 
general indication of the temper or mood of 
the public at the present time, and of the 
lengths to which it is willing to go in curbing 
stoppages that interfere with the highly pop- 
ular defense program. 

There is likewise evidence to show that labor 
union members themselves do not approve of 
strikes in the defense industries. In fact, the 
rank and file of labor-union members inter- 
viewed in the survey vote in a ratio of ap- 
proximately 6 to 4 in favor of legislation to 
forbid defense strikes. 

The institute’s survey is the latest of four 
national pclis on the issue in the past year 
and a half. The results follow: 

“Should the Government forbid strikes in 
defense industries, or should the workers in 
those industries continue to have the right to 
go on strike?” 


Should 
e | pare, | Unde 
cht to] c 
strikes strike 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
August 1940............ 72 8 
June 1941. 76 19 5 
August 1941.. 4 75 19 6 
o 73 23 4 


The vote of labor-union members in 
the most recent survey is: Should forbid 
strikes, 56 percent; should have right to 
strike, 39 percent; undecided, 5 percent. 

Interviewing in the latest survey was com- 
pleted just before the strike in the captive 
coal mines went into effect, with its result- 
ant clamor in Congress for antistrike leg- 
islation. What effect this development will 
have on public sentiment will be determined 
in later surveys. 

The whole issue of strikes and labor 
unions is one in which the public is tak- 
ing a deep interest. Interviewers for the 
institute found that more than 90 people 
in every 100, on the average, had an opin- 
fon on the various aspects of the strike 
crisis, and a high percentage of those ex- 
pressed their feelings with deep conviction. 

The results make clear just what it is 
that the American people like and dislike 
about the labor movement. Their atti- 
tude, as judged by many recent national 
surveys, can be described roughly as fol- 
lows: 

1. Despite the strong desire to curb unions, 
the overwhelming majority of Americans 
definitely favor the idea of unions. They 
feel that labor unions are necessary and 
can do good in protecting the rights of 
the little fellow and preventing undue ex- 
ploitation by big corporations. They be- 
lieve that the working classes have made 
great social and economic gains that would 
have been impossible without unions and 
that these gains are in general valuable 
not only to labor but to the country as a 
whole. But— 

2. The great majority of voters feel that 
the unions are going too far, that they are 
getting beyond control. It is the practices 
and not the principles of labor unions to 
which there is public objection. The pub- 
lic feels that, with strikes, jurisdictional 
disputes, and union squabbles, the unions 
are not doing their share in cooperating 
with the rest of the Nation to meet the 
defense crisis. They are not, in the words 
of one voter, “doing the right thing by the 
country.” 
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8. Who is to blame? The public places the 
blame not on the rank and file of union 
membership but on labor- union leaders. 
The majority of voters feel that union leader- 
ship is faulty, blind, misguided, even cor- 
rupt. They believe many leaders are using 
their power for selfish ends. Strikes are 
often called by the leaders, in the opinion 
of the voters, without the consent of the 
union members. This the public condemns 
as undemocratic. 

The public’s whole attitude is succinctly 
described in the comment of one voter who 
said: 

“Unions are necessary but must be lim- 
ited, just as capital is necessary but must be 
regulated.” 

Some observers believe that one reason for 
John L. Lewis’ defiance of President Roose- 
velt in the coal strike was the fact that he 
disapproves of the administration’s foreign 
policy. Others have. wondered whether the 
wave of strikes meant that organized labor 
was less sympathetic to the President’s for- 
eign policy than other groups. In the course 
of its surveys the institute has sounded the 
opinion of the rank and file of labor members 
on various foreign-policy issues, and results 
indicate that labor-union sentiment is no 
different from sentiment in the rest of the 
country. 

“So far as you personally are concerned, do 
you think President Roosevelt has gone too 
far or not far enough in his policy of aiding 
Britain?” 


Labor union members: Percent 
. T 27 
About right 55 
Not far enough 18 

Entire Nation: 

NWO fr ITG ii 
About right . 
Not far enough 16 


Which of these two things do you think 
is the more important that this country 
keep out of war, or that Germany be de- 
feated?” 


Labor union members: Percent 
Keep out of war. 34 
Defeat Germany 66 


Entire Nation: 
Keep out of war 32 


PUBLIC OPINION ON LABOR 

Following is a summary of the Gallup Poll 

series on public opinion and the labor crisis: 
Are you in favor of labor unions? 


Percent 


Do you believe that many labor-union 
leaders are racketeers? 


No opne n» 
Do you believe that many iabor- union lead - 
ers are Communists? 


N Percent 

o hailed a E AE 25 
:.. SRR REE E 61 
85 ß —.üü—T— —— 14 


Are you in favor of the closed shop- that 
is, requiring every worker in a company to 
-belong to a union before he can be hired? 


nde ——:P d = 

Should companies having a closed or union 
shop take union dues out of the workers’ pay 
envelopes and turn the money over to the 
unions, or should the unions collect the dues 
themselves? 


Percent 
Companies should collect..........--.. 15 
Unions should collect._..-..--..-----.. 60 
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Do you think labor unions should be re- 
quired to make yearly public reports of the 
money they collect and spend? 


Percent 


Should the Government forbid strikes in 
defense industries, or should the workers in 
those industries continue to have the right to 
go on strike? 


Should forbid strikes 
Should have right to strike. 
wanne ——T—T'Qi« 


From the New York Herald-Tribune] 


HILLMAN TELLS LABOR To Drop STRIKE Hasrr— 
WARNS CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
IDEA, LIKE “BUSINESS AS USUAL,” Must BE 
Given Up—CIrEs “BILL or DUTIES” To BAL- 
ANCE “RicHTs’—Says AT ORT DINNER FOR 
Mrs ROOSEVELT ABUSES MAY COST PRIVILEGES 
Just as employers must “stop thinking in 

terms of ‘business as usual’” labor must 

“stop thinking in terms of ‘strikes as usual,“ 

Sidney Hillman, associate director of the Office 

of Production Management in charge of the 

labor division, told representatives of 600 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, and independent 

unions at a testimonial dinner to Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at the Hotel Commodore last 
night. 

The dinner, a benefit to raise funds for the 
Peoples Ort Federation, Jewish rehabilita- 
tion group, was one of the broadest joint 
meetings of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and American Federation of 
Labor leaders and locals since the historic 
split between the two labor camps 6 years 
ago. The national secretaries of both or- 
ganizations were speakers. 

THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 

Mr. Hillman said that he did not mean that 
the right to strike should be abolished, but 
he did mean that “the right should be held 
in abeyance until every Government facility 
of conciliation and mediation has been 
exhausted.” 

“The less we use the right to strike now, 
the more effectively we safeguard it for the 
future,” he told the labor leaders. “We must 
be willing to concede certain privileges to the 
needs of defense now—today—in order to pre- 
serve our fundamental rights for all times. 
We know that anything that hinders de- 
fense hurts labor—for anything that hinders 
defense helps Hitler. We have learned from 
the bitter experience of others that the 
triumph of Hitlerism means the death of 
free labor.” 

“American labor,” he told them, “recog- 
nizes, more than ever before, that labor's 
bill of rights must be balanced by labor's 
bill of duties.” 

SAYS ALL AIMS ARE THE SAME 


“In these days let us remember this above 
all,” he urged, “that the aims of labor, the 
aims of democracy, and the aims of defense 
are one. If we fail any, we fail all. Only if 
we keep this uppermost in our minds can we 
help win the fight for freedom.” 

Mr. Hillman indicated he had been much 
encouraged by the attitude he found in west 
coast defense plants on a tour of them he 
made a month ago. 

“From the Pacific Northwest to Southern 
California, from Seattle to San Diego, last 
month I saw the defense of democracy com- 
ing alive,” he said: Nor is this transforma- 
tion confined to one section alone. It is 
growing and spreading out to every city and 
town and farm in the United States. 

“I found a new kind of thinking, too, 
among employers and workers—a new aware- 
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ness that we are living in a different kind of 
world. To survive in that world we who love 
freedom must put aside many of the old 
customary ways. We must stop thinking in 
terms of ‘nusiness as usual.’ By the same 
token we must stop thinking in terms of 
‘strikes as usual.“ 

Himself one of the most important of the 
country’s labor leaders, Mr. Hillman is presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America on leave of absence and former 
vice president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


Navy’s STATEMENT ON SAN DIEGO STRIKE 

The Navy Department stated that the gen- 
eral walk-out on all defense construction in 
the San Diego naval area was called by the 
San Diego Building Trades Council this morn- 
ing. This strike is called in defiance of the 
agreement made between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor covering construction trades 
and in defiance of the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management. It ignores 
the wage determinations of the Department 
of Labor and the Navy Department. Fur- 
thermore, it repudiates a no-strike agreement 
which had been entered into and it refuses 
arbitration. 

It was further stated that the commandant 
of the Eleventh Naval District, Rear Ad- 
miral C. A. Blakely, United States Navy, 
today has been instructed to take necessary 
steps to carry work forward on naval de- 
fense projects in San Diego County where 
members of the San Diego Building Trades 
Council (A. F. of L.) walked out on strike 
when their full demands for wage increases 
were not granted. 

The commandant has been authorized to 
take title to all materials at point of origin 
under all contracts and to vehicles belonging 
to the contractors on the various naval proj- 
ects. Under such action they become the 
property of the Government and will be pro- 
tected by Government forces if necessary. 

The commandant has been instructed to 
request municipal, county, and State au- 
thorities to maintain order and afford pro- 
tection to persons and property off Govern- 
ment reservations and to maintain free ac- 
cess to Government reservations. He also 
has been instructed to have readily available 
naval and Marine guards to protect Govern- 
ment property and to maintain order on 
Government reservations, and in the event of 
failure of the State, county, and municipal 
authorities to do so, to assure free access to 
all employees who desire to work on Gov- 
ernment reservations and the maintenance 
of order in the vicinity thereof. 

A chronological history of the San Diego 
County strike situation as it affects naval 
defense undertakings follows: 

On October 16, 1941, the Navy Department 
was informed that the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of San Diego had made certain demands 
on the Contractors Association of San Diego 
County for increases in wages, and that the 
Contractors Association had informed the 
Building Trades Council that they could not 
agree to these increases without the approval 
of the Navy, for whom most of the defense 
work in this area is being performed. 

The matter was referred to the Navy De- 

ent by the commandant, Eleventh 
Naval District. Mr. K. G. Bitter, Secretary 
of the San Diego Building Trades Council, 
was sent to Washington by his Council to 
negotiate with the Navy Department. A 
meeting was called by the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks to discuss this mat- 
ter. At this meeting there were represent- 
atives of Mr. Sidney Hillman's office (Office 
of Production Management), and the acting 
president of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor. 
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After considerable discussion of increases 
in living costs in San Diego County, wage 
rates being paid in neighboring counties, and 
recent determinations of prevailing wage 
rates by the Department of Labor, the Chief 
of the Bureau ot Yards and Docks proposed 
a settlement along the following lines: 

That wage rates in San Diego County would 
be established to bring them into conformity 
with the wage rates adopted in agreement 
between the Southern California Associated 
General Contractors and the Building Trades 
Unions of Southern California. (This agree- 
ment applies to all of Southern California 
except San Diego County.) The agreement 
expires in April 1942. It was proposed that 
at that time, namely, April 1942, all of south- 
ern California would be brought under the 
same wage rates and working conditions by 
agreement between the building trades 
unions and associated general contractors 
with the concurrence of the Federal con- 
struction agencies. 

In order to be entirely fair to the San 
Diego Building Trades Council, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks proposed that 
wherever a wage rate had been determined 
for San Diego County by the Department of 
Labor and such rate was in excess of the 
agreed-upon rate in the contract between the 
building-trades union and the associated 
contractors, the higher rate would be 
adopted. 

In other words, the Navy Department pro- 
posed that the higher of the two rates under 
consideration would prevail in every case. 

This proposed settlement met with the in- 
stant approval of the acting president of the 
Building Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the O. P. M. labor repre- 
sentative, and the representatives of the 
other construction agencies of the Federal 
Government. Mr, Bitter, secretary of the 
San Diego Building Trades Council, stated 
that he would have to submit it to his 
council, but he doubted whether it would be 
accepted. 

It was pointed out that the proposed 
settlement would grant all of the wage in- 
creases requested by the Building Trades 
Council with the exception of the laborers 
(75 cents per hour), for whom no increase 
was granted; the carpenters, who would 
obtain an increase of 5 cents per hour in lieu 
of the 12½ cents requested; the cement 
finishers ($1.25 per hour, no increase), and 
the roofers, 1244 cents increase as against 25 
cents requested. 

Mr. Bitter stated that he would return to 
San Diego and present the matter to his 
union. Upon his return, the Navy Depart- 
ment received word that the unions would 
accept nothing less than their complete de- 
mands, Thereupon the Secretary of the Navy 
sent a dispatch to the unions requesting that 
there be no strike and proposing that the 
matter be submitted to the Board of Review 
established by the agreement between the 
Federal construction agencies and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions. At the 
same time, the acting president of the Build- 
ing Trades Department (A. F. of L.) ordered 
Mr. Bitter to see that there be no stoppage 
of work and to submit the matter to arbitra- 
tion by the Board of Review. Mr. Bitter 
replied, stating in effect that he saw no use- 
ful purpose to be gained by submitting the 
question to the Board of Review, since two 
members of the Board had voiced an opinion 
in the case. In other words, Mr. Bitter 
submitted an ultimatum that the full de- 
mands of the unions must be met and that 
the question would not be submitted to arbi- 
tration as provided for by the formal agree- 
ment between the Government and the 
unions. x 

Under the circumstances, the Navy De- 
partment takes the position that there is no 
alternative but to inform the commandant 
that the work must go forward with such 
labor as can be obtained for the purpose. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Further, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the bill I am 
introducing be published in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my statement and 
the various inserts. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2042) to promote the free flow of inter- 
state and foreign commerce and to expe- 
dite national defense by protecting the 
members of labor organizations, by estab- 
lishing democratic standards in the con- 
duct of the affairs of labor organizations, 
and by encouraging able and responsible 
leadership in labor organizations, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Unions Registration and Elections 
Act of 1941, 

FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Src. 2. (a) The want of democratic stand- 
ards in the election of officers of labor organi- 
zations, the want of standards in the account- 
ability and reporting of funds, and the want 
of standards of procedure in strike balloting 
and other motters vital to the proper conduct 
of the affairs of labor organiz tions, have led 
to abuses and practices which have burdened 
or odstructed interstate or foreign commerce 
and have interfered with national defense. 

(b) Protection by law of the exercise of the 
full rights of self-government by the mem- 
bers of labor organizations will tend to di- 
minish the opportunities for corrupt and 
arbitrary leadership, for the perversion of 
labor organizations to purposes other than 
those for which they were formed, and will 
remove the obstructions to the free flow of 
commerce caused by irresponsible leadership 
or undemocratic practices. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to eliminate certain sub- 
stantial obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce by encouraging and protecting the 
exercise of full self-government and demo- 
cratic procedures by the members of labor 
organizations, by requiring an election an- 
nually of all officers of labor organizations by 
the direct vote by secret ballot of the mem- 
bers thereof, by requiring a full accounting 
for the funds of labor organizations, and by 
preventing fraud and deception against the 
members of labor organizations in the in- 
itiation of, balloting for, and conduct of, 
strikes or conceried stoppages of work. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. The terms used in this act shall 
have the same meaning as the same terms 
in the National Labor Relations Act (49 
Stat. 449), approved July 5, 1935. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 4. This act shal’ be administered by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall appoint, without 
regard for the provisions of the civil-service 
laws but subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, such executive assistants, 
attorneys, examiners, and regional officers, 
and shall appoint such other employees with 
regard to existing laws applicable to the em- 
ployment and compensation of officers and 
employees of the United States, as it may 
from time to time find necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties and as may 
be from time to time appropriated for by 
Congress. The Board may establish or 
utilize. such regional, local, or other agencies, 
and utilize such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated service, as may from time to time be 
needed. 

Sec. 6. The Board shall have authority from 
time to time to make, amend, and rescind 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and policies 
of this act. Such rules and regulations shall 
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be effective upon publication in the manner 
which the Board shall prescribe. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 7. Within 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this act and annually there- 
after every labor organization, through its 
president or other authorized officer, shall 
register its identity with the Board and shall 
state under oath the following information 
and such other information as the Board 
may require by regulations as provided in 
section 6: The name of the labor organiza- 
tion; the address at which it has its principal 
office or does business; the names and titles 
of the officers; the eompany or companies 
with which the labor organization deals, if 
a local organization; the industry or indus- 
tries in which the labor organization operates, 
if a national organization or a craft; initia- 
tion fees; annual dues charged each mem- 
ber; assessments levied during the past 12- 
month period; limitations on membership; 
number of paid-up members; date of the last 
election of officers; the method of election; 
the vote, for and against each candidate for 
office; and the date of the last detailed finan- 
cial statement furnished all members and 
the method of publication or circulation of 
such statement. With such information 
shall be filed urder oath detailed and intel- 
ligible financial statements and a copy of the 
constitution and bylaws of the labor organi- 
zation 

Sec. 8. Every labor organization established 
after the date of enactment of this act shall, 
when established and annually thereafter, 
register with the Board and furnish the in- 
formation required of existing labor organi- 
zations under the provisions of section 7. 

Sec. 9. Any labor organization which fails 
to register with the Board and file the in- 
formation required by this act shall be dis- 
qualified to act as the representatives of em- 
ployees in collective bargaining for such time 
as such failure shall continue: Provided, 
That in the initial registration only if infor- 
mation on a particular point is lacking, the 
statement “No information” or “No record” 
shall be considered an answer. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 10. Every labor organization registered 
with the Board under this act shall, by a 
direct vote of its members, elect all officers 
annually by a secret ballot. Such elections 
shall be held on such dates as the Board may 
prescribe and in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the Board may make to carry out 
the purposes of this act, and shall be under 
the supervision and direction of the Board, 
or any agent or agency designated by the 
Board for such purpose. 


BALLOTING FOR A STRIKE 


Sec. 11. No labor organization or its mem- 
bers shall engage in a strike or a concerted 
stoppage of work until after a secret ballot 
of the membership of such labor organiza- 
tion employed by the particular employer 
or employers whom it is proposed to strike 
shall have been taken by the Board and a 
majority of such membership shall have 
voted in the affirmative for such strike or 
concerted stoppage of work. A labor organ- 
ization may petition the Board at any time 
to conduct a strike ballot, stating the issue 
or issues and the employer or employers or 
other bargaining unit which it is proposed 
to strike. Upon receipt of such petition for 
a strike ballot, the Board shall notify the 
employer or employers involved of such pe- 
tition and shall furnish such employer or 
employers with a copy of the statement of 
the issues included in such petition. Said 
employer or employers may file an answer to 
such petition stating his version of the issue 
or issues involved in the controversy. The 
Board, or any agent or agency designated by 
the Board for such purpose, shall, as 
promptly as possible, take a secret ballot of 
the membership of the petitioning labor ore 
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ganization in the bargaining unit or units 
affected and shall certify to the labor or- 
ganization and to the employer or employ- 
ers involved the results of the balloting. In 
connection with the balloting, the Board 
shall publish or shall post at the polling 
place, or both, clear statements of the issues 
by the labor organization and the employer, 
giving equal prominence to both statements. 
In the event no such strike or concerted 
stoppage of work takes place within 15 days 
after the date of such certification by the 
Board, as provided in this section, a new 
petition for a strike ballot shall be filed with 
the Board and a new vote shall be taken 
and certification issued in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed above before any 
such strike or concerted stoppage of work 
takes place. 

Sec. 12. In connection with or during and 
for 60 days after the termination of any 
strike or concerted stoppage of work which 
takes place in the absence of or in advance 
of such secret ballot and certification of an 
affirmative vote of a majority in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed in section 11, 
the provisions of the National Lebor Relations 
Act (49 Stat. 449), approved July 5, 1935, and 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act (47 Stat. 70), 
approved March 23, 1932, shail not be appli- 
cable to any labor organization or the mem- 
bers thereof, or to other employees, who en- 
gage in such strike or concerted stoppage of 
work. Nor shall such provisions be appli- 
cable to any employer in connection with or 
during or for 60 days after the termination 
of any such strike or concerted stoppage of 
work with respect to such labor organization 
or the members thereof, or fo any such em- 
ployee. 

Sec. 13. A strike ballot shall be taken by 
the Board as provided in section 11 on any 
and each strike or concerted stoppage of work 
current on the date of enactment of this act. 
The provisions of section 12 of this act shall 
apply if any labor organization engaged in 
a current strike or concerted stoppage of work 
on such date of enactment fails (a) to peti- 
tion the Board for a strike ballot as provided 
in section 11 within 10 days after such date 
of enactment, and (b) to receive a certifica- 
tion of a majority vote to continue such 
strike or concerted stoppage of work. 

Sec. 14. All registrations, statements, files, 
information, vote tabulations, and other rec- 
ords and papers which are required to be filed 
under or are kept by the Board in connection 
with the administration of this act shall be 
public. 

Src. 15. If and to the extent that any pro- 
vision of this act shall conflict with any pro- 
vision of any other act of Congress, the pro- 
visions of this act shall be controlling. 

Sec. 16. It any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was trying to in- 
vite the attention of the Presiding Officer 
before the question was presented. May 
I inquire what is the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought we had 
concluded the legislative business for to- 
day, and I was moving that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before we go into 
executive session, in view of some com- 
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ments which were made here this morn- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Danziex in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky withhold his motion? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I withhold it. 
THE PRESSING PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with respect to the discussion taking 
place this morning on the problems of 
little business, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that there 
was introduced in his body on August 14 
a bill relating to the power to establish 
priorities pursurnt to the act of June 28, 
1940, as amended. 

Mr. President, I crave the attention of 
Senators. Even though the attendance 
of the Senate may be very slim, those 
Senators who are in the Chamber will, 
I am sure, pay heed to what is being said. 
We may be assembled here to witness 
the funeral of parliamentary govern- 
ment; I am not altogether certain. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
via O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 

eld. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What does the Senator 
mean by “the funeral of parliamentary 
government?” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I mean exactly 
what I say: That the Congress of the 
United States is not giving the attention 
it should give to the important problems 
which affect this Government. I[Mani- 
festations of applause in the galleries.] 

We are about to adjourn until Thurs- 
day, and on Thursday we shall adjourn 
until Monday. While we are adjourn- 
ing, small business throughout the United 
States will be dying. Little businesses will 
be closing shop, and workers will be 
thrown out of employment; and when 
they are thrown out of employment we 
shall be undertaking sometime in the fu- 
ture to pass appropriations out of a deep 
deficit, to provide made work for those 
who are being denied the opportunity to 
support themselves. 

Mr. President, I have no hesitation in 
saying, as I said earlier today, that the 
most tremendous issue before this Con- 
gress and before the world is the pres- 
ervation of small business; and I say to 
you, Mr. President, that the troubles in 
which the world now finds itself are the 
result of the failure of leadership. Those 
who have sought and obtained as well as 
those who have been selected, by no fault 
of their own, to hold responsible public 
positions, are not solving the question of 
preserving for the people the opportunity 
to support themselves. 

No DEMOCRACY IF PEOPLE CANNOT SUPPORT 

THEMSELVES 

Mr. President, there can be no such 
thing as free government, there can be 
no such thing as political democracy if 
people cannot support themselves. We 
are blind to what is going on in the worid 
if we do not know that the cause of the 
war is not Hitler or Stalin or Mussolini 
or even the President of the United 
States, as some would try to make it ap- 
pear, but that people are unable to sup- 
port themselves in the complex modern 
economy. Yet here in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives, instead 
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of devoting all our time to an effort to 
enable people to support themselves, we 
are hastening to go home. We want a 
little vacation. 

With the national debt at approxi- 
mately $65,000,000,000, a debt which is 
beyond the power of any person to 
imagine, how can we hope to preserve 
democratic institutions if we do not give 
a little attention to the question of allow- 
ing those who are living on the farms and 
in the little communities of the land, and 
those who are at the head of small busi- 
nesses to maintain themselves and their 
industries? 

I note the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
SPENCER] is in the Chamber, and I thank 
him for his attention. He spoke to mea 
little while ago about the problem of oil 
and the price of oil. Mr. President, the 
head of a large oil corporation has come 
to Washington to lay before the Office 
of Price Administration an application 
for an increase of 25 cents in the price of 
crude oil. Why? Because, by reason of 
the operation of priorities and alloca- 
tions, the operators of American oil fields 
are finding it difficult to obtain the ma- 
terials with which to drill wells; and the 
drilling of wells is a fundamental oper- 
ation in carrying on the war. The drill- 
ers of oil wells are finding it difficult to 
obtain labor, and, without labor, it is 
impossible to produce oil; without oil, 
gasoline cannot be produced, and, with- 
out gasoline, airplanes cannot be oper- 
ated. A few men sit in O. P. M. or sit in 
O. P. A. C. S. and S. P. A. B., and little 
businessmen, contractors, manufactur- 
ers, and others, who see their livelihood 
and the livelihood of their employees 
sliding out from under them, come to 
Washington to beg permission to get the 
raw materials without which they can- 
not operate. They do not know where to 
go to make their plea; and the Congress 
of the United States does nothing about 
it. How idle it is to stand here and try to 
assess the blame in a condition of this 
kind. The blame belongs to all of us, 
Mr. President. No man can stand here 
and say, “Ah, there is the labor leader 
who is the cause of this condition.” No 
one can properly stand up and say, “Oh, 
no; the cause is this monopolist, this 
head of big business.” No one can 
charge, “Ah, it is the President of the 
United States; he wants to establish a 
dictatorship; he is the cause.” They are 
all wrong. It is all a matter of tremen- 
dous mental confusion and unwilling- 
ness to come to grips with the realities of 
the situation. 

z LEGISLATION HAS BEEN PROPOSED 


Mr. President, on the 14th of August 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY], at my request, introduced a bill 
which I shall read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 2 of the 
act approved June 28, 1940 (Public, Num- 
bered 671, Seventy-sixth Congress), as 
amended, is hereby further amended by add- 
ing at the end of subsection (a) thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) Any person whose business opera- 
tions are adversely affected by the assign- 
ment of a priority pursuant to this section 
with respect to any materials used in con- 
nection with such operations shall, upon 
application therefor under such regulations 
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as the President may prescribe, be afforded 
an opportunity forthwith to present his 
views thereon at a hearing before an agency 
to be designated by the President. 


Mr. President, who can say that that 
is not a mild, modest, and sensible pro- 
vision—that any person who finds him- 
self in hardship by reason of the priori- 
ties rule may have “an opportunity forth- 
with te present his views thereon at a 
hearing before an agency to be desig- 
nated by the President“? 


If, at such hearing, such person establishes 
to the satisfaction of the agency so desig- 
nated that as a result of such priority his 
business operations will be seriously inter- 
fered with or substantially curtailed because 
of a shortage of any material necessary to 
such operations, that his inability to con- 
tinue business operations will result in a 
serious unemployment problem for his em- 
ployees, or that the interests of the consum- 
ers of the articles produced or manufactured 
by such person will be substantially impaired, 
the agency shall make an immediate report 
thereon to the President. 


Can there be any objection to that? 
Would that upset any program of de- 
fense? Is there any reason why a man- 
ufacturer of the United States, who is 
confronted with the loss of his business 
and whose employees are confronted 
with a loss of their jobs, should not Lave 
an opportunity to present his case to an 
agency to be designated for the pur- 
pose so that a report thereon may be 
made immediately to the President? 

Thereupon the President shall allocate to 
such person such amounts of the material 
with respect to which the shortage exists 
as in his judgment will be necessary to 
present substantial hardship to such person, 
his employees, or consumers. 


A PROFUSION OF UNDEVELOPED MATERIALS 


Mr. President, that was the proposal 
which the Senator from Wyoming made 
as the result of the fact that, as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, it had come to his 
attention that throughout the public- 
land States there exist huge deposits, 


untouched and undeveloped, of the very . 


materials which little business needs. 
We have iron ore; we have chrome; we 
have manganese; we have oil and gas 
and waterpower and coal, and all the 
other materials available elsewhere in 
this country that business needs. Yet 
Mr. President, we sit here idly and talk 
about nonessential questions while this 
tremendous supply within our own bor- 
ders is not being used. 

The War Department, which is natu- 
rally more concerned with the production 
of the implements of war than with any- 
thing else said, “No we do not want to be 
bothered with being required to have 
the presentation of such needs before a 
special agency; it should not be done”; 
and the Navy Department said, “No,” 
though there is nothing in the bill which 
would in any way, shape, form, or 
manner interfere with the policies and 
procedure of the War Department and 
the policies and procedure of the Navy 
Department and not a thing in the bill 
that would in any way, shape, or form 
interfere with the preparation for na- 
tional defense, 
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If small business is not preserved there 
will be little for the Army and the Navy to 
defend. All that my bill would do would 
be to make available here, in a definite 
forum in Washington, an opportunity to 
little business to tell us what it needs. 

I am very happy to be able to say that 
the Department of Justice expressed ap- 
proval of the bill; but I have here a letter 
signed by Mr. William S. Knudsen and 
by Mr. Sidney Hillman, representing the 
O. P. M., passing upon this proposal. I 
desire to read it to the Senate. It is 
addressed to Hon. Davin I. WALSH, chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
because the priorities bill to which it is 
offered as an amendment was brought 
into the Senate by that committee; so, 
naturally, the clerks of the Senate sent 
the proposed amendment to the Naval 
Affairs Committee: 

THUMBS DOWN BY KNUDSEN AND HILLMAN 

Listen to what Mr. William S. Knud- 
sen and Mr. Sidney Hillman have to say 
about this proposal: 

My Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for an expression of the views 
of the Office of Production Management on 
S. 1847, a bill relating to the power to estab- 
lish priorities pursuant to the act of June 28, 
1940, as amended, 

The terms of this bill appear to require the 
President to allocate to any person whose 
business, employees, or consumers are seri- 
ously prejudiced by priorities a sufficient 
amount of scarce materials to relieve the 
hardship. 

If the bill is so construed—and this appears 
to be the natural meaning of the language 
used—the effect of the measure would be 
completely to nullify the priorities system. 


Mr. President, that I deny. That state- 
ment is not based on reason or On good 
sense. That statement over the signa- 
tures of Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman 
amounts in effect to aeclaring: “Leave it 
alone. Let us handle it. We know bet- 
ter than you, elected by the States of the 
Union and the people of the United 
States, how this matter should be 
handled.” 

Let me proceed: 

The Congress might just as well repeal al- 
together the act of June 28, 1940, as 
amended. 


Mr. President, no person could read the 
bill I have just read to the Senate and 
reach any conclusion to justify the 
sentiment and statement here contained. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 3 

Mr. O’MAHONEY I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The an- 
nouncement has been made by the news- 
papers during the past 2 or 3 days 
that the priorities system is to be 
abandoned, anyway. Why should the 
priorities system be urged as an argu- 
ment against doing some measure of 
justice, at least, and giving some of these 
small business a chance for mere ex- 
istence? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that if we are to 
allow this matter to rest in the hands of 
Bill Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, then 
I say, God help the business of America! 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will pardon one 
further remark, I do not know whether 
or not Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman 
have anything to do with this matter. 
It has been my experience that whenever 
I try to find out anything about these 
matters down at the O. P. M. I am 
referred to Mr. A or Mr. B or Mr. C, 
and after great difficulty reach him 
and have the policy explained to me. 
Then within the next week or so the 
policy is completely reversed, and I 
call up and try to locate Mr. A or Mr. B 
or Mr. C again, and he not only is not in 
charge of the matter, but they say they 
never heard of him, do not know who he 
is or where he is, and I shall have to see 
somebody else. [|Laughter.] 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. The Senator will call an 
official of one of these agencies, and un- 
less he happens to have the private tele- 
phone number of the man at the head 
his call will be received by a stenographer 
who will say, “I am very sorry, but Mr. 
So-and-So is in conference, and he can- 
not be interrupted”; and so the rules 
which govern the business of the busi- 
nessmen of Missouri, of Colorado, of Con- 
necticut, of Oregon, of Ohio, of Arkan- 
Sas, of Montana and of Idaho are made in 
private assemblies without public hear- 
ing or examination, by men who have 
no law of Congress to guide them for the 
protection of the basic economic life of 
the country. They can and do change 
procedure and policy almost from week 
to week. 

I have read the roll of the few Sena- 
tors who are in the Chamber this after- 
noon listening to this discussion which 
I poorly and weakly have made on be- 
half of the rank and file of the workers 
and businessmen of the United States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am very much in 
harmony with the expressions of the 
Senator from Wyoming, and appreciate 
the importance of the subject he is 
calling to our attention. The statement 
has been made to me, and I believe it 
is accurate, that 76 percent of all the 
contracts for the national defense have 
been given to 56 corporations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator from Oregon has 
made that statement. I stood on this 
floor on the 3d of April of this year, 
and in submitting the report of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee I pointed out exactly the condition 
which the Senator now describes. That 
was on the 3d of last April. No at- 
tention is paid to it by Congress. No 
attention is paid to it by the executive 
arm of the Government. 

WHERE WILL TAX REVENUE COME FROM? 


Mr. President, the newspapers a few 
days ago reported to us that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had recommended 
to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate an increase of taxation. 
In the name of common sense, how are 
we to increase the taxes on the people of 
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the United States if they cannot work? 
If the people of the United States cannot 
produce, how are they to pay taxes? 

But let me proceed with the conclusion 
of this letter sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs by Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and by Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man: 

If, on the other hand, the language of 
the measure was intended to mean only that 
those charged with administration of the 
priorities statute should make every effort to 
relieve hardships caused by priorities, then 
it adds nothing to the settled policy which 
has been followed from the beginning in the 
administration of the priorities statute. 

For the foregoing reasons, this Office is 
opposed to S. 1847. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN. 
SIDNEY HILLMAN. 


Mr. President, I have no hesitation in 
expressing here my conviction that Mr. 
Wiliam S. Knudsen, if he actually signed 
that letter, never read it and did not 
know what was in it, and that he cannot 
today come before a committee of the 
Congress of the United States and tell 
that committee how the O. P. M. is pro- 
tecting small business. Does any Sena- 
tor rise to dispute the statement? 

I say the same with respect to Mr. 
Hillman. This letter is the product of 
- the new bureaucracy; this is the product 
of the system of passing the buck. It 
is tantamount to saying, “Leave it to us. 
We know what is good for business; we 
know what is good for employment; we 
know what should be done”—and then 
they do little or nothing, but every 2 or 
3 weeks the system which they use is 
changed. 

As the Senator from Missouri has just 
pointed out, the whole system of priorities 
is being altered—by the decree of whom? 
Not of the President; not at all. It is 
being altered by the decree of the big 
businessmen who sit in control of the 
economics of this country. They say, 
“We will not do anything. We frown on 
Congress attempting to do anything.” 
And, Mr. President, the Congress of the 
United States, having passed the measure 
for the revision of the Neutrality Act, 
now gives indication of a desire to go 
home. Go home, with little business 
dying? What Member of Congress can 
do that? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr, DANAHER. Will the Senator 
please refresh my recollection as to the 
present status of the bill which was in- 
troduced by my colleague on August 14 
of this year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the meas- 
ure to which I am referring. It is before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. Re- 
ports have been received from the War 
Department, from the Navy Department, 
from the Department of Justice, and 
from the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

Mr. DANAHER. All favorable? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. The War 
Department says, “No; we cannot afford 
to establish an agency to help business 
survive in this country, We cannot af- 
ford to have an agency to listen to what 
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little business has to say.” The Navy 
Department takes the same attitude. I 
am very happy to say that the Depart- 
ment of Justice did not take that posi- 
tion. The Department of Justice seemed 
to approve the bill. 

Mr. DANAFER. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. O’MAHIONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Two or three weeks 
ago, when this matter was under discus- 
sion, were we not assured that the Tru- 
man committee, investigating defense 
contracts, would take this situation under 
investigation? 

THE TIME FOR ACTION IS HERE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Truman com- 
mittee has taken it under consideration. 
The Truman committee has been investi- 
gating, and the Truman committee, 
through the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Truman], has 
frequently reported upon this floor the 
very conditions which I am now describ- 
ing. But I say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, to the Senate, and to the Na- 
tion, the time for investigation has 
passed. The time for action is here. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator en- 


-tertain the belief that the results which 


he has so graphically described to us are 
part of a fixed program somewhere 
downtown in Washington? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. No, Mr. President, 
Ido not. I think that the results which 
I have described are the results of plain 
stupidity and of the desire of those who 
are appointed to executive positions to 
retain control. Never has a bureau been 
established which did not desire to ex- 
tend its power and to broaden its au- 
thority. No Member of the Senate could 
sit on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as I do, as does the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HOLMAN], and as the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces] has done in the past, without 
realizing that these agencies of govern- 
ment come before us with the most 
specious arguments for the expansion of 
their power and increases in their ap- 
propriations. They always want to do 
something more than they are doing—a 
little more authority, a little more power. 

The genius of a democracy is activity 
by the people, not by government, not 
by government bureaus, and not by big 
business corporations. A free economy 
depends on people, free people, not upon 
either economic or political organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me the 
conclusion we must reach is that legisla- 
tion should be enacted by the Congress, 
and that it should not be dependent on 
the reports of the various bureaus. It 
seems to me that up to now, since I have 
been a Member of the Senate, the bu- 
reaus have determined legislation for the 
Congress, instead of the bureaus being 
guided by the Congress in their actions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct; but the responsibility does 
not lie with the bureaus, it lies with us, 
and if we go home now we shirk our 
responsibility, If we close our ears to the 
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demands of little business throughout the 
United States, and allow these factories 
to close, allow this unemployment to 
grow, if we allow this new problem of 
priorities in employment to be fastened 
on the land, then we will have only our- 
Selves to blame, and we can be certain 
that we will be confronted by a demand 
for additional appropriations to relieve 
the distress which we ourselves will have 
caused. When that happens we are only 
building up the Government establish- 
ment—creating authority rather than 
preserving freedom. 

What do we want in this country? 
What do the people of New Hampshire 
want? What do the people of Connecti- 
cut and of Ohio want? What do the 
people of Colorado and of Missouri want? 
What do the people of Idaho and of 
Arkansas want? A Senator says, “More.” 
It may be true; it may be that we are 
afflicted with a Santa Claus complex, as 
I stated once before in this chamber, 
that we want someone to hand some- 
thing to us. Only the people can save 
themselves, and the only way they can 
save themselves is by working and by 
insisting on being permitted to work. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES, I share the Senator's 
views, so far as the problems of little 
business are concerned, and I shall be 
very much interested in hearing from 
the distinguished Senator his proposal 
for solving this problem. He asked what 
the people of New Hampshire want. Let 
me say to him that the small businesses 
of New Hampshire are fading away one 
by one, day by day, but so far I have not 
observed any intelligent action designed 
to save them. I should like to hear the 
Senator’s solution. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. , It is evident to me 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
has not read the report of the T. N. E. C. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ihave read the report 
of the T. N. E. C. 

LOSS OF LOCAL ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Mr, MAHONEY. I do not wish to 
get into a debate on the virtue of all the 
solutions proposed in that report, but I 
will say that the very heart of our prob- 
lem is that during the last 25 or 30 years 
local communities have been losing their 
economic independence. Because they 
have lost that independence, the mayors 
of cities and the Governors of States have 
been beating a path to the door of the 
United States Treasury, to rap on the 
door and ask for hand-outs with which 
to build things which are needed in local 
communities, because the local commu- 
nities cannot supply those things for 
themselves. 

Mr. BRIDGES rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Isee that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is about to ask 
me another question. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I merely wish to com- 
ment that I am delighted with this doc- 
trine which the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming is now preaching on the 
floor of the Senate. It is good American 
doctrine and it is good Republican doc- 
trine, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is good Demo- 
cratic doctrine likewise, if only our Dem- 
ocratic Members will realize it, as I think 
they do. But, as I stated at the begin- 
ning, our fault is the fault found all over 
the world, of the failure of leadership. 
Steam and electricity have utterly al- 
tered the face of the earth. Steam and 
electricity have brought about a condi- 
tion in which business is conducted no 
longer by individuals, in their individual 
capacity, with their individual capital, 
within local boundaries. It is now con- 
ducted by large groups of individuals 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. When the railroads first be- 
gan to expand across the Mississippi 
River and across the Great Plains, 
through Wyoming and over the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, they 
began a national economic problem. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Would not the Senator 
amend what he has said at that point to 
include business being conducted not only 
by large groups of individuals but, in 
some instances, by Government domina- 
tion and operation, and in some instances 
even by racketeering labor leaders who 
in some industries seem to be dominating 
the industries? 

RACKETEERS A PRODUCT OF CONDITIONS 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator without any hesi- 
tation whatsoever that the racketeering 
labor leaders, like the racketeering busi- 
ness exploiters, are the product of this 
condition, and all we need to do is to put 
a stop to that sort of thing. They rep- 
resent not one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
laboring men in the United States, nor 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the business 
leaders. 

Take the case of McKesson & Robbins, 
and of the crook who manipulated Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and who fooled certified pub- 
lic accountants, who accepted his repre- 
sentations that in a warehouse in Canada 
there were stored the commodities which 
represented his assets. Certified public 
accountants said these fictitious com- 
modities represented his assets in Canada 
and okayed his balance sheets. That 
man was crcoked. But he represented 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of the busi- 
nessmen of the country. 

On the other hand—I have not checked 
this matter yet—I saw a report in the 
newspaper just the other day that some 
of the big corporations of this country; 
in order to avoid the increasing tax bur- 
dens, are increasing the salaries of their 
Officers so as to increase their expenses. 

As to labor, Bioff and Browne have re- 
cently been convicted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In some cases that 
would be necessary to keep up with the 
spiral in prices, would it nct? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. No; I do not think 
so, and I have not yet heard the Senator 
from New Hampshire raise his voice to 
keep prices con. He had better begin 
raise his voice about that. : 
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Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Wyoming has not been listening to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, because I 
certainly have done so. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Then I withdraw 
the statement, and apologize to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I said that the Con- 
gress has not taken definite steps, and I 
do not believe the bill proposed by Mr. 
Leon Henderson, sponsored by him, is 
going to do it in any way, shape, or man- 
ner. Tt is an absolutely unsound ap- 
nroach to the problem. 

POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. There, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are going off on a side issue as 
to whether a particular bill is a sound 
approach. The sound approach must be 
worked out by a committee. What I ari 
saying now, and what I said to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire a little while 
ago when he took the floor to make what 
I conceived to be a political speech, was 
that this problem is not going to be 
solved by political speeches. The Repub- 
lican Party is disintegrating, as I am sure 
the Senator from New Hampshire well 
knows; it is disintegrating because it has 
not come to grips with the real issues, 
and before the Senator interrupts me, let 
me say that the Democratic Party is in 
danger of disintegration for the same 
reason. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad to the 
Senator added that last statement, be- 
cause it saves me from mentioning the 
fact that the Democratic Party is far 
from being the party it formerly was; I 
think its present position and its past 
position are as wide apart as the polls. 
That is particularly true with respect to 
certain sections of the party. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly; be- 
cause the issues of our times, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are new issues. No man can get 
up and say, “Iam a Democrat” or “I am 


a Republican,” “and, therefore, I believe ` 


that this is the way to handle this prob- 
lem.” There is no Democratic policy. 
There is no Republican policy. That is 
the reason why in the votes that are tak- 
ing place in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives and in the votes that 
have taken place during the last 8 years 
both the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Parties have been divided. The 
great majority in the House and in the 
Senate has been on the side of the ad- 
ministration because the administration 
was doing something. My complaint is 
not that the administraton acted. I 
have supported it most of the time. 
If it had not acted we would have been 
in a great disaster—greater even than 
that which we endured. My complaint 
is that we are not now realistically fac- 
ing this issue and that to preserve de- 
mocracy we have invited to Washington 
the executives of the great organizations 
which themselves were responsible for 
digging the ditch into which we have 
fallen. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Who invited these 
gentlemen to Washington? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Well, is not the Sena- 
tor a member of this administration? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. And very proud 
that I am, too, but I have heard no Re- 
publican leader stand and say, “Now, 
don’t have Bill Knudsen here.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think if they had 
more Bill Knudsens they might be a little 
better off. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Then the Senator 
believes that Mr. Knudsen signed this let- 
ter and knew what was contained in it? 
I do not think so. He may have signed 
it, but I do not believe that he knew what 
was in it, and I do not believe that he can 
today explain what O. P. M. is going to 
do for small business. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
think Mr. Knudsen is in the habit of 
signing communications he has never 
read? 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
know that every bureaucrat does. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly, there must 
be a great many letters signed in Wash- 
ington which have never been read, be- 
cause if there is any place that is full of 
bureaucrats it is this city. - 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is exactly 
what I am saying, Mr. President, and the 
only remedy for that condition is to 
restore authority and vitality to the little 
business of America. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have no quarrel with 
the Senator on that point. I am for him 
with respect to restoring small business. 
But I want to know definitely how the 
Senator is going to do it. 

THE REMEDY IS CLEAR BUT NOT EASY 


Mr. OMAHONEY. I am going to tell 
the Senator how. It is no easy job. Of 
course, it is not an easy job. It is one 
which will require all the good will, all 
the tolerance, all the genius of the people 
of America. But let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I think the leaders in Wash- 
ington, in and out of Congress, do not 
give the people of this country the credit 
for the intelligence and ability they have. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sena- 
tor about that, but I may say to him that 
one of the most pitiful things I have 
observed is when representatives of small 
businesses come to Washington, and are 
given a perpetual run-around from 
bureau to bureau, from department to 
department. I say it is almost criminal 
that such a condition should be tolerated 
when it is known that little businesses 
are dissolving and men are being thrown 
out of employment. It is a shame that 
representatives of little business who 
come here to try to save it, to maintain 
employment, and to keep communities 
alive, are treated in such a manner. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Fine. Then the 
Senator believes in the bill I have intro- 
duced. That is a bill which will establish 
a definite forum in which this business- 
man who is now getting a run-around 
may obtain his hearing. Under the con- 
ditions which exist at this moment a 
businessman coming from New Hamp- 
shire or California or Colorado or Wyo- 
ming, or wherever he may come from, will 
go to this office and to that office, and 
the stenographers and the messengers 
will meet him at the door and say, “Why 
no, that is not a matter within our juris- 
diction. That should be taken up at some 
other place.” 
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They spend 2 or 3 weeks running 
around from pillar to post, and at the 
end of that time they are no further 
advanced than they were at the begin- 
ning. 

I am glad that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Bgo] has entered the 
Chamber and for a moment is paying at- 
tention to a little good doctrine being 
laid down. If that doctrine is not fol- 
lowed the result will be the destruction 
of the democratic system, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator handed 
me a copy of Senate bill 1847, a bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Matoney], and said that I 
should support such a measure. From 
a casual reading of the measure I should 
say that the Senator from Wyoming is 
correct. Any Senator who is interested 
in this problem should support the 
measure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire will raise his 
effective and eloquent voice in the de- 
mand that this matter be presented im- 
mediately and considered by the com- 
mittee, and that the representatives of 
the O. P. M. come before the committee 
and tell us why they cannot adopt some 
such plan, instead of retiring behind 
their magnificent and grandiloquent 
statements and saying, “We will take 
care of little business,” without knowing 
how or telling the country how. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I certainly will sup- 
port the bill. Is this matter before the 
Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Why was it referred 
to the Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because the origi- 
nal priorities bill, which this bill under- 
takes to amend, was reported by the 
Naval Affairs Committee; and under the 
rules of the Senate an amendment to 
that law naturally would go to the com- 
mittee which first gave consideration to 
the matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think it would be 
very much more appropriate to refer it to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. O'IAAHONEY. I had no word o 
say about where it should go. So far as 
I am concerned, one committee of the 
Senate is as good as another. However, 
I quite agree with the Senator that the 
Committee on Commerce might have 
been a more appropriate committee, con- 
sidering its functions, than the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. But the member- 
ship of committees of the Senate is se- 
lected from all the Members of the Se-:ate 
at large. Those who are serving on the 
Naval Affairs Committee have just as 
much opportunity as those on the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to know what the 
problem is. I am sure they will give it 
the same deep consideration. The trcu- 
ble is that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives hesitate to act upon any 
measure unless that measure is given ap- 
proval by some executive department. 
So in the normal course of events we are 
in a sense an executive government. 
That, of course, is the parliamentary 
system. 
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The parliamentary system merely re- 
quires that the Executive shall be re- 
sponsible to the representatives of the 
people. But, Mr. President, we are now 
confronted with a crisis affecting the 
very foundation of democracy, the right 
of the people to live and to support them- 
selves, If ever there was a time when the 
Congress or the committees thereof 
should take independent initiative, now 
is the time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What the Senator 
really means is that in order to get this 
bill through we need a nod from the 
White House. Is not that true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not mean that. 
I say that with respect to all legislation. 
That was as true in Republican adminis- 
trations as itis now. The parliamentary 
system merely means that the Executive 
comes before parliament and says, “This 
is the policy we are going to follow.” So 
long as the Executive has enough votes 
to approve that policy, he stays in power 
and outlines his policy. But when the 
parliament says, “No,” the administra- 
tion goes out. As it happens, we have 
a modified parliamentary system. Un- 
der our system the Executive is in office 
for 4 years, and then must submit him- 
self again to the people for approval. 
Operating under the parliamentary sys- 
tem, the Congress normally and natu- 
ally carries out the policy which the Ex- 
ecutive lays down. But the time has 
come when it is necessary for the Con- 
gress, itself, if it represents little busi- 
nesses, in the little communities and the 
little States of the country, to take the 


‘initiative. 


Mr. BRIDGES. What the Senator is 
advocating is really a redeclaration of 
independence by the Congress. 

Mr. OMAHONEV. In a sense, yes. I 
want the executive and legislative to work 
together. I believe that the Congress of 
the United States should take cognizance 
of the tremendous issues that confront 
the country and without waiting for big 
business executives, go to work them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, I have talked a good 
deal longer than I intended to talk. I 
have probably been kept going by the 
searching questions of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I shall conclude by at- 
tempting to discuss briefly what I con- 
ceive to be the fundamental remedy for 
our problem. 

First, we must recognize that business 
is no longer individual in its most ef- 
fective phases. The business upon which 
our high standard of living depends can 
be carried on only by large groups of in- 
dividuals and large aggregations of cap- 
ital. When our great-grandfathers 
wanted transportation they could go 
down to the wheelright at the corner and 
buy four wheels. Then they could go 
back into their farmyards and build a 
wagon which, when it was hitched to 
old Dobbin, was sufficient transportation 
for all their needs. That was individual 
business. 

Today we are not satisfied with that 
sort of transportation. We require the 
transportation that is furnished by the 
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gas engine and the automobile. The gas 
engine can be manufactured only by 
huge engineering industrial corporations, 
and the automobile can be manufactured 
only by huge corporations like that over 
which Bill Knudsen presided before he 
came to Washington to preside over the 
O. P. M.—large aggregations of capital 
and labor. When Bill Knudsen was run- 
ning the General Motors Corporation he 
was running a corporation which affected 
the economic life of every State in the 
Union. But there are many business- 
men in New Hampshire, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Wyoming, Ohio, and Oregon who 
are running local businesses which do not 
affect anybody outside of the particular 
county or State. We have seen national 
business extend from coast to ecast and 
from border to border, without so much 
as “by your leave” from the people whose 
economic life is affected by what they do. 

What difference does it make to the 
people of the States represented by the 
Senators present this afternoon that the 
Legislature of Wyoming, at its last ses- 
sion, passed a book full of laws? What 
difference does it make to the people of 
Wyoming what the Legislature of New 
Hampshire did at its last session? 

Today the United Mine Workers of 
America and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are meeting in Washington, in 
the presence of a temporary Government 
agency, the National Labor Mediation 
Board, or whatever it may be called, 
which is endeavoring to make those two 
great national organizations define a pol- 
poi 3 will place the public interest 

The United States Steel Corporation 
came into existence without the approval 
of the people of the United States or the 
Congress of the United States. The 
United Mine Workers of America came 
into existence without the approval of 
the people of the United States or the 
Congress of the United States; but no 
State was ever admitted to the Union, 
except the Original Thirteen States and 
possibly the State of Texas, until its con- 
stitution and its charter had been ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United 
States. ` 

As the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Horman] pointed out a moment ago, na- 
tional corporations are doing between 76 
and 80 percent of all the defense work. 
They are organizations which affect the 
economic life of the people of the coun- 
try more vitally than do the legislatures 
of half the States of the Union; and yet 
they write their own tickets. 

Mr. President, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
let me say that there is no possibility of 
laying a firm foundation for the mainte- 
nance of democracy in this country and 
in the world until we recognize the fact 
that the public interest is supreme and 
that every economic organization which 
undertakes to band together for its own 
individual rurposes should receive its 
authority from the Government of the 
United States. We should have national 
charters for national organizations, and 
local charters for local organizations. 
Until that is done, Mr. President, we 
shall see the Government establishment 
at Washington expand and expand and 
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expand until both big business and little 
business are swallowed up in a totali- 
tarian state. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean to say that the grant- 
ing of national charters to businesses 
would mean a reduction in the overhead 
of bureaucracy in Washington? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. How? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because half the 
bureaus which now operate would be un- 
necessary. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Why? 

EFFECT ON BUREAUCRACY 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I will tell the Sen- 
ator why. For example, a corporation 
may be created in the State of Delaware, 
let us say, with two kinds of stock, one 
kind of stock—and this has been done— 
with all the voting power, at 1 cent a 
share, let us say, 500 shares; and the other 
stock, class B stock at $100 a share, 
with no yoting power. By reason of that 
system, which has been followed times 
without number, the people who put up 
the money for the big businesses are 
deprived of control. 

Let me give the Senator an example. 
The Senator has heard of Teapot Dome. 
The Senator has heard of the fact that 
under the Harding administration the 
Secretary of the Interior granted a lease 
upon the naval oil reserve in Wyoming 
known as Teapot Dome. That lease 
was granted to the Mammoth Oil Co., 
an organization of Harry Sinclair. I 
was in Wyoming practicing law at the 
time. I remember that one day I picked 
up a copy of the New York Times and saw 
an advertisement of the stock of the 
Mammoth Oil Co. I have forgotten the 
exact figures, but the figures, I shall state, 
are substantially correct. The advertise- 
ment, which was signed by some brokers 
in New York, said, “We offer the capital 
stock of the Mammoth Oil Co., which has 
a lease from the Government of the 
United States on the great naval-oil re- 
serve, the Teapot Dome, in Wyoming. 
This corporation was organized under 
the laws of che State of Delaware, with 
100,500 shares.” 

The odd 500 shares attracted my at- 
tention. The thought occurred to me, 
“Why do they want 100,500 shares? Why 
that odd number? 

It developed that the 500 shares had 
all the voting powers, and that the 100,- 
000 shares had no voting power. In 
other words, under the rule of the State 
of Delaware, Harry Sinclair, who had no 
more to do with Delaware than had the 
Senator from New Hampshire, or than 
I had, was able to go to Wilmington and 
get a charter by which he rooked the 
investors of the United States, as well 
as the Government. Through the man- 
agement shares he had control of what 
was done with that money, and what 
the corporation should do. 

It is because conditions of that kind 
have been permitted to grow up by the 
several States that we have the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The S. E. C. 
has no power to say what sort of stock 
Shall be issued. It has the power to say 
what sort of stock may be sold through 
the mails, what may be advertised, and 
what the prospectus shall be. We have 
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a complicated system of bureaucracy set 
up to protect the people, whereas if we 
had a national charter system providing 
that every share of stock shall have an 
equal voting power we would not need 
any bureaucracy to enforce it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator makes the 
statement that it is of vital necessity to 
have a national-charter system for cor- 
porations to do business in this country. 
I know the Senator’s attitude on that 
question. At the same time he contends 
that the critical problem before the coun- 
try today is the maintenance of the free- 
enterprise system. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does not the Senator 
wonder what might occur if no business 
corporation in the country could do busi- 
ness without a national charter? With 
the bureaucracy we are building today, 
would not such a system be the power of 
life and death? 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. Not at all; because 
under any bill for which I would vote, the 
bureaucracy would have no power or au- 
thority to deny the charter. As soon as 
three men should unite and meet the re- 
quirements laid down in the law, as a 
mere matter of administrative action 
the charter would issue. 

Mr. BRIDGES. There would be no dis- 
cretion at all? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Not at all. I would 
not give a Government bureau 5 cents’ 
worth of discretion over the lives of the 
People, because such a system is not 
democratic. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad the Senator 
is getting back to what is really demo- 
cratic. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I have been back 
there ever since I trod this floor for the 
first time. I have been preaching this 
thing for 7 years. But because we are 
seemingly unable to face the realities, 
and seem to be content with dealing with 
incidental things instead of the funda- 
mental thing, nothing has been done. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If we cannot correct 
the fundamental difficulties, and if the 
present labor situation continues, with 
strikes in defense industries, would not 
the Senator give a little attention to in- 
cidentals? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Certainly we must 
do so; and I have been doing so, Mr. 
President. The Senator will observe that 
I have not avoided voting upon any issue 
brought before us; but for 20 years we 
have been building up a condition which 
now threatens the very foundations of 
our system. We cannot protect that sys- 
tem and preserve it by dealing with inci- 
dentals. 

The national labor union, like the na- 
tional corporation, should be required to 
accommodate itself to rules in the public 
interest—rules of law, laid down by the 
law, and not by any bureau. Such rules 
should describe the character, power, and 
responsibilities of the organization, and 
then set it free. 

No city in this land can come into 
existence until its charter is approved by 
the legislature or until it adopts a char- 
ter according to the forms laid down by 
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the legislature, All I say, Mr. President, 
is that national economic organizations, 
trade associations, labor unions, and 
business corporations which affect our 
national public interest shou'd accommo- 
date themselves to some rule in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
know the majority leader, is anxious to 
bring this session to a termination, and 
I have talked myself out for the after- 
noon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
yield, I will say that I may have to leave 
the Chamber, and all I am trying to do 
is to get a unanimous-consent agreement 
that when the Senate adjourns today it 
be to meet on Thursday next. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ihave said enough 
for the afternoon. The Senator gives 
notice that he intends to ask that the 
Senate adjourn until Thursday. I shall 
have no objection to that, but the time 
is here, Mr. President, when somebcdy 
has got to raise his voice; and I propose 
to do that from now on, at every con- 
venient opportunity, because I feel, as I 
never hefore felt in my entire life that if 
this is not done, we cannot possibly avoid 
here in the United States the fate which 
other nations of the world are suffering 
because democracy is disappearing. I 
yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO THURS- 
DAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business today it stand in 
adjournment until Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MARKETING QUOTAS FOR COTTON 


Mr, ELLENDER. From the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry I report 
favorably without amendment Senate 
bill 2035, and ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2035) to amend sections 345 and 347 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
with respect to cotton-marketing quotas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In explanation, I 
may say that the bill simply provides for 
the fixing of marketing quotas of cotton 
for periods of 3 years instead of 1 year. 
Similar bills were enacted by Congress 
for wheat, corn, and tobacco farmers a 
few weeks ago. As now provided by law 
cotton farmers must vote marketing 
quotas each year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should Eke 
to ask the Senator if the bill has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill has been 
unanimously reported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it is true that 
voting a quota this year would provide 
for a 3-year restriction instead of an 
annual one? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; that 
is 75 sole purpose of the bill. 

: r. BARKLEY. Iam not going to ob- 
1888 ‘to the consideration of the bill. I 
think, as a matter of fact, it is a wise 
provision. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, I should 
like to have a little further explanation 
of the bill from the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no further 
explanation I can give other than what 
I have just stated. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood. What is the object of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the law, as it 
is now written, in November of each year 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
the total supply of cotton—and should 
the supply of cotton for any marketing 
year be in excess of 7 percent of the 
normal supply he proclaims that fact and 
calls for a referendum to establish mar- 
keting quotas for cotton throughout the 
South and the quota thus established if 
affirmatively voted upon is for 1 year only. 
This bill dispenses with a referendum 
every year and makes it possible to have 
a referendum every 3 years. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is based on the 
3-year average, then? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not necessarily. If 
this bill shall be passed, the marketing 
quota which will be established in No- 
vember and voted on by the cotton farm- 
ers in December will be for 3 years instead 
of 1 year. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is it possible to gage 
it over a 3-year period? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The Senate 
passed a similar bill last month affecting 
tobacco, wheat, and corn. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Does this proposal which 
is to extend the marketing quota for a 
3-year period include all the crops which 
are now under quota regulations? 

Mr. ELLENDER. This bill affects cot- 
ton only. 

Mr. BILBO. What about the other 
crops? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Congress passed leg- 
islation similarly affecting corn, wheat, 
and tobacco in a separate bill. 

Mr. BILBO. What about rice? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Rice was not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. BILBO. I used to live in a rice sec- 
tion. What is the Senator’s reaction as 
to a quota on rice? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, 
the rice farmers have never voted for a 
marketing quota. They had the oppor- 
tunity of voting quotas on two different 
occasions, as I recall, and voted them 
down. 

Mr. BILBO. They turned them down? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They voted them 
down. 

Mr. BILBO. What effect will it have 
on the price of rice? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot tell. If a 
quota had been established, it might have 
caused the prices to become more stabi- 
lized. 

Mr. BILBO. Are the prices of rice 
satisfactory? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I think so, 

Mr. BILBO. And have been all the 
way through? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say that. 
The price of rice has been somewhat sta- 
bilized because the Department of Agri- 
culture has made it possible for the rice 
farmers to borrow as much as 85 percent 
of parity. I believe, as I have just stated, 
that that had a tendency to stabilize the 
rice prices for this year. 

Mr. BILBO. In other words, the rice 
farmers are getting such good prices that 
rice does not have to be regulated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They had poor 
prices 2 or 3 years ago, but,’ notwith- 
standing that fact, they voted down a 
marketing quota. Why that was so, I 
do not know, but they did not seem to 
like the establishment of a quota. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May J ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana if this bill deals 
with any other commodity than rice? 

Reed ELLENDER. It deals with cotton 
only. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I heard the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Louisiana engage in a debate over 
rice. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Mississippi asked me whether the bill af- 
fected rice, and I told him it did not. 
He merely asked other questions con- 
cerning rice, and I tried to inform him. 

Mr. BARKLY. The Senator realizes 
that there is a relationship between cot- 
ton and rice in that rice is grown on wet 
land and cotton on dry land. That is an 
opposite situation which affects the pro- 
duction of both. Is the 3-year program 
with respect to rice or the 1-year pro- 
gram calculated to have any effect upon 
the competition from China and other 
wet countries producing rice? 

Mr. ELLENDER, In what respect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it decrease or 
increase competition? i 

Mr. ELLENDER. Rice is not affected 
by the bill. Competition plays no part 
at present. What has affected the price, 
really, is the fact that there are not suffi- 
cient bottoms to ship rice from China and 
from Siam to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
other rice consuming centers in the 
Western Hemisphere. That, in a meas- 
ure, has affected the price of rice to such 
an extent that gur rice farmers are get- 
ting today nearly parity; but such prices 
are not due entirely to the program. In 
other words, the main source of supply 
for Cuba and Puerto Rico is the rice 
of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. We 
simply have a better market for our prod- 
uct, due to the inability of the Orient to 
ship it large quantities of rice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that, 
under the 3-year program, the effect is 
to freeze quotas for a period of 3 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les; so far as cotton 
is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I am 
talking about, but it is not desired that 
that be followed by a freezing of the price 
for a period of 3 years, as I understand? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; not at all. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, am I to 
understand the Senator to say that 
quotas on wheat and tobacco have al- 
ready been frozen for 3 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The law has been 
enacted whereby that can be done if fa- 
vorably voted by the wheat, corn, and 
tobacco farmers, 
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Mr. BILBO. The farmers have al- 
ready voted on that proposition? 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was passed in 1937, 
we established for the five basic crops— 
that is, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, and 
corn—a method by which the farmers 
could vote upon themselves a marketing 
quota. When the law was first enacted 
it was provided that in the fall of each 
year the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
effect, should determine how much cot- 
ton or how much wheat or how much 
rice was to be planted, and 30 days after 
that, notice was given by the Secretary 
of Agriculture calling for a referendum 
by the farmers. That was taken advan- 
tage of principally by the cotton farmers; 
and the cotton farmers of the South each 
year in December voted among them- 
selves a marketing quota. The market- 
ing quota taken in December affected the 
crop for the following year, and when 
the vote was taken in December it af- 
fected the cotton crop for 1 year only, 
What this bill does is, when a voting 
takes place in, let us say, the coming 
December, instead of fixing the market- 
ing quota for that 1 year, it fixes it for 
3 years, so that instead of voting each 
year the cotton farmers will be called 
upon to vote only every 3 years. Is that 
clear? 

Mr. BILBO. That is satisfactory. I 
am sure the Senate and the country will 
be gratified at the very splendid and lucid 
interpretation and explanation of the 
quota problem when they read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, as it has been ap- 
preciated by those of us who are here. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor 
I desire to announce that in a very short 
while, when I shall have finished making 
research and investigation, we shall pre- 
sent to the Senate information which I 
believe will justify the passage of a bill 
which I introduced a few days ago, pro- 
viding for the establishment of two naval 
academies and two military academies, 
My reason for urging the establishment 
of these institutions is because I am one 
of those who believe that in view of the 
legislation which has been passed, and 
the world conditions, this country will be 
called upon to organize and train for im- 
mediate purposes an army of from 6,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 American soldiers; and, 
if the world continues to exist as at the 
present time, it will be the part of wisdom 
for this country to maintain a large army 
as well as to build a two-ocean navy in 
order to have the peace and security that 
the country desires. 

If we should be called upon to organize 
an army of six or eight million soldiers 
within the next few weeks or months in 
order to participate in the war which 
is now. raging in Europe, and for 
our own national defense, we would be 
totally lacking in trained officers to or- 
ganize an army of such magnitude. If 
we have learned anything from Hitler 
and the successes which have attended 
his military exploits, it is that a success- 
ful army must be thoroughly trained, 
thoroughly synchronized, and organized 
for effective fighting in any war. 

I have been making some casual inves- 
tigations even with the small speck of an 
army that we have today and the few 
training camps that we have. Ihave had 
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an opportunity to know intimately some 
of the things that have taken place in 
our effort to prepare for eventualities. I 
have a son who is a captain in the Army, 
being a graduate of West Point, and in 
that way I have learned some things; but 
I was told by a Senator who has a 
brother who is a captain in the Army 
that at their training camp his regiment 
had only two stretchers—stretchers being 
something that every company and regi- 
ment needs to take care of casualties, 
the boys who fall out in maneuvers—and 
they telegraphed and tried in every way 
to get more stretchers for that regiment, 
but were unable to get them. Another 
regiment was brought into the same 
camp for training, and when they arrived 
they had 1,200 stretchers in the regiment. 

I know of some camps where part of 
the selectees were trained in the sum- 
mertime barefooted because they had no 
shoes; and in another camp I had re- 
ports from the commander in charge 
that he tried for weeks and months to 
get shirts for the selectees who were sent 
to the camp for training. 

I mention these incidents merely to 
show the lack of organization, systema- 
tization, synchronization, or whatever it 
may be called, in the little handful of 
soldiers and war machinery that we have 
today. What would happen if we were 
suddenly called into action, and the men 
of the few regiments and companies and 
divisions that we have were called for 
immediate duty and service? If those 
in charge of the purchasing departments 
and the Ordnance Department are not 
any better organized than they are in 
peacetime, if they are not able to have 
the shoes or the shirts or the stretchers 
at the proper camp in peacetime, when 
no one is woolgathering or alarmed or 
excited as the result of a threatening 
battle or war, my God, what would hap- 
pen if we should be forced to go into war? 

I am told that Hitler, in his perfect 
organization, has a man of genius at the 


head of a thousand or two thousand ex- 


perts who do nothing but give attention 
to the one thing of synchronizing every 
phase and every part and every fraction 
and every division of his army in what- 
ever he undertakes te do on the plans 
that are made. His men have been 
trained for from 5 to 7 years. There- 
fore, they are effective. We have in our 
Army today the National Guard. They 
are splendid men. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my ob- 
ene on this subject at some other 

me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection to its present considera- 
tion, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill, S. 2035, was ordered. to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 


Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of section 345 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Whenever the Secretary determines that 
the total supply of cotton for any marketing 
year exceeds by more than 7 percent the 
normal supply thereof for such marketing 
year, he shall proclaim such fact not later 
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than November 15 of such marketing year, 
and marketing quotas shall be in effect dur- 
ing the succeeding 3 marketing years with 
respect to the marketing of cotton.” 

(2) Section 347 is amended to read as 
follows: i 

“Sec. 347. Not later than December 20 next 
following the issuance of the proclamation 
provided for in section 345, the Secretary shall 
conduct a referendum, by secret ballot, of the 
farmers who were engaged in the production 
of the last crop of cotton harvested prior to 
the holding of the referendum to determine 
whether such farmers are (1) in favor of 
quotas for the crops of cotton to be marketed 
during the succeeding 3 marketing years, or 
(2) opposed to such quotas. 

“The Secretary shall proclaim the results of 
such referendum within 30 days after the date 
thereof. If two-thirds of the farmers voting 
in the referendum favor such quotas, quotas 
shall continue in effect for the crops of cot- 
ton to be marketed during the succeeding 3 
marketing years, and no referendum shall be 
held for the second or third years of such 3- 
year period. If the supply of cotton as of 
the beginning of any such marketing year is 
less than that which requires quotas under 
section 345, the Secretary shall proclaim such 
fact and quotas shall not be in effect for such 
marketing year. If less than two-thirds of 
the farmers voting in the referendum vote 
in favor of such quotas, then such quotas 
shail not be in effect, but a referendum on 
such quotas may be held, in accordance with 
this section, in any subsequent marketing 
year.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting a nom- 
ination was communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


Q. EDWARD GATLIN 


Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has just sent in the name of Q. 
Edward Gatlin to be Work Projects ad- 
ministrator for the State of Mississippi. 
This appointment has been agreed to by 
the Governor of the State, and three 
senators from Mississippi have approved. 
I ask unanimous consent that, as in exe- 
cutive session, the nomination be con- 
firmed at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions which handles nominations in the 
Work Projects Administration. Has the 
Senator consulted him? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; the Senator from 
Tennessee has given his consent that the 
nomination may be confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi for the immediate con- 
sideration of the nomination? The 
Chair hears none, and the nomination 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Q. Edward Gatlin, of Mississippi, 
to be Work Projects administrator for 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation, 
because this is an emergency case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be forth- 
with notified. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, as in ex- 
executive session, laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States nominating Robert P. Butler, of 
Connecticut, as United States attorney 
for the district cf Connecticut, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business, I move that the 
Senate adjourn, according to the order 
previously entered, until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, under 
the order previously entered, to Thurs- 
day, November 13, 1941, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate November 10, 1941: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Robert P. Butler, of Connecticut, to be 
United States attoiaey for the district of 
Connecticut. Mr. Butler is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired February 12, 1940. 

Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 

Q. Edward Gatlin, of Mississippi, to be 
Works Projects administrator for Mississippi, 
effective November 16, 1941. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate November 10, 1941: 
Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Edward Gatlin to be Work Projects ad- 
ministrator for Mississippi, effective Novem- 
ber 16, 1941. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we pray Thee to 
throw the light of Thy love upon all the 
scenes of our lives. Be with those who 
are in perplexity and doubt; be present 
in every household where there is trouble 
and may the truth of our Saviour give en- 
couragement to all who may be cast down 
and alone. O Thou who dost ask so little 
and giveth so much,. put Thy hand upon 
the unrest and the turmoil which are 
causing the pangs of travail. Thou who 
art the author of faith, clothe us with 
that might and wisdom needed to over- 
come that repression and peril which are 
smiting against our Christian idealism. 

We pray that each day we may live out 
the elements of a good life by heeding 
the grandeur of a truly great and im- 
mortal soul: “Well done thou good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things.” With humbleness of mind 
and with a sense of unworthiness, we pray 
for Thy richest blessing upon Thy truth; 
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let it search the heart and the con- 
science and approve itself to our under- 
standing. Constrain worry and fear, in- 
spiring us to labor zealously for a cleansed 
world in which all malice shall perish and 
goodness shall be most glorious. May 
the memory of the unknown one, who 
rests in yonder tomb be. a symbol of 
sacrifice and a sacred shrine unto us. 
God bless America. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, November 7, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to repeal 
section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
in respect to fires on the public domain or 
Indian lands or on certain lands owned by 
the United States. 


NEUTRALITY ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 334, Rept. No. 1410), 
for printing, under the rule, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 

That immediately upon the adoption of 
this resolution the House shall proceed to 
consider the Senate amendments to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to repeal section 
6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, and for other 
purposes; that the motion to concur in the 
said Senate amendments shall be considered 
as pending and that debute on said motion 
shall be limited to not to exceed 8 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and that 
at the conclusion of such debate the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the motion to concur. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two particulars, 
and include two brief editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Mr, KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, my 
Committee on Banking and Currency re- 
ported last Saturday a measure which 
does not meet the purposes of the bill 
as first introduced to control prices and 
to stop inflation in this country. Be- 
cause of the circumstances surrounding 
the adoption of the bill reported to the 
House, I believe that every Member of 
the House should have further informa- 
tion regarding it. 
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Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, I am 
opposed to the price-control bill as it was 
reported by my committee and will vote 
and work against the adoption of the 
measure as it was reported to the House 
on Saturday, November 8, 1941. 

I am opposed to the amendment upping 
the ceiling on farm products above the 
110-percent parity limit originally con- 
tained in the bill. 

I consider it imperative that the bill 
retain the original licensing provisions. 

I consider it imperative that the Presi- 
dent be empowered to buy and Sell in 
order to protect the high-cost producer, 
who will be the small fellow, in order to 
remedy existing shortages by importing 
the needed supplies for defense and 
civilian needs. 

Further, I convey to the House my pro- 
test against the Banking Committee’s 
action in voting out the bill Saturday, 
November 1, when the members knew 
several days in advance that I would not 
be in Washington. On Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 28, 5 days before the committee held 
its final executive session, I told the mem- 
bers of the committee that I had to be 
in Hartford on that week end, as I was 
to go home to vote and at the same time 
to urge the reelection of our mayor. 

A word about our local election. Hart- 
ford is one of the most important de- 
fense arsenals in America. Mayor 
Spellacy, who was reelected, is 100 per- 
cent behind the defense program of our 
administration and 100 percent opposed 
to those who would impede it in any way. 
I considered it essential that Mayor 
Spellacy, about whom there was no ques- 
tion as to his stand on national defense, 
be elected in a city upon which the whole 
national-defense effort depends to a very 
large degree. 

Hearings started on the price-control 
bill on August 3. Despite the frantic 
pleas of the people that legislation be en- 
acted to stem the spiral of price ad- 
vances, the committee recessed for a 
month when the House took its recess on 
August 15. Upon resumption of the hear- 
ings in the middle of September, despite 
the warnings of administration officials, 
of leading economists, and the urgent 
pleas of the people—every Member has 
received letters of criticism and com- 
plaint that Congress was doing nothing 
about price rises and that people could 
not make ends meet—the committee con- 
tinued to take its time in hearing and 
questioning witnesses. While very inter- 
esting information was gleaned, very lit- 
tle new information was submitted to 
warrant the unconscionable filibuster of 
the hearings. Twice I personally urged 
the committee to set a date for an early 
termination of public hearings and sug- 
gested October 3 as the closing date for 
public hearings. October 3 came and 
went, and still the committee sat and 
listened and questioned. 

We read the charge in editorials, we 
heard it over the radio, we received it in 
letters that the committee was purposely 
delaying action. 

At length the committee got down to 
5 sessions on Monday, Octo- 

r . 


I was willing to go along with the 110- ` 


percent-parity provision because, of all 
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the groups in one economy, the farmers 
receive the lowest return for their prod- 
uct and labor. On the day the committee 
spent several hours discussing the farm 
provisions of the bill no mention was 
made of a further amendment to raise 
the ceiling above 110 percent of parity. 
No mention was made of such an amend- 
ment to my knowledge during the week 
of executive sessions. The day the farm 
provisions were discussed was the day 
that amendment should have been sub- 
mitted. Since it was not, and since it 
was handed to the committee on that last 
day, every member of the committee 
should have been given the opportunity 
to vote on this additional and surprising 
amendment. Not only was that oppor- 
tunity not given to me, I was given no 
inkling that such an amendment was to 
be offered. 

On Friday, October 31, I asked the 
chairman whether there would be a Sat- 
urday session. Because he asked me not 
to press the question, I assumed there 
would be no Saturday session. Inciden- 
tally this is the fourth term I have served 
on the Banking Committee, and so far as 
I recall, this was the only time that the 
committee met for action on a Saturday. 
After taking its time for 3 months, why 
was there this sudden burst of speed? 

Furthermore, on Saturday morning a 
member of the Banking Committee, not 
the chairman, called my office to check 
on whether I was in town. 

I call the attention of the House to the 
fact that among the amendments adopt- 
ed on that last day, the provision increas- 
ing the farm ceiling was passed by a vote 
2 “4 to 11. My vote would have stopped 

at. 

This is not a price-control bill, but an 
inflation come-on bill. 

This House cannot guard against the 
perils of inflation and pass the bill rec- 
ommended by my committee. As a check 
on inflation it is unacceptable for its 
avowed purpose; I believe it is unaccept- 
able to the Congress. It is directly con- 
trary to the welfare of the country and 
the protection of the people. 

High prices have hit more at the small 
wage earner than at any other group. 
Granted there have been wage increases 
here and there; granted more people are 
working and that people working on de- 
fense orders and projects are earning 
more money than they earned a year 
ago, the fact still remains that defense 
prosperity has affected but a small per- 
centage of the people. The great ma- 
jority are earning no more than they 
earned a year or two ago, and their living 
expenses, their ordinary expenses for 
food, rent, and clothing have gone up so 
high that there is a grumbling which is 
harmful to public morale. 

This Congress is expected to speak for 
the millions of inarticulate men and 
women whose prime interest is to rear 
their children as good Americans, who 
face the world crisis with fortitude and 
willingness to sacrifice, but whose dis- 
content at our failure to protect them 
against unwarranted price increases is 
something so damaging to defense morale 
that none of us can ignore it. 

In this representative Congress the 
various committees are delegated to han- 
dle the initial stages of legislation. I feel 
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that my committee has done itself an 
injury in recommending as a price-con- 
trol measure a bill which not only does 
not control prices but which invited the 
disaster the Nation must avoid. 

It is not an easy thing to protest the 
action of my committee. I sought to 
avoid it. Upon my return to Washington 
I endeavored to obtain committee recon- 
sideration of the bill. The vote was taken 

- last Saturday, November 1. The bill was 
not reported until the day before yester- 
day, a full week after the committee 
voted. There was no haste in this. 

I warned the chairman of my com- 
mittee that I would oppose this provision 
and would vote for the restoration of the 
licensing provision and the clause em- 
powering the President to buy and sell. 

My request for another committee ses- 
sion was not granted. It was reported 
to me that the chairman had said I 
would have an opportunity to vote on the 
floor. I appreciate the privilege, and I 
am going to take full advantage of it. I 
will urge the House collectively, and I will 
urge individual Members to oppose the 
bill submitted by the committee and 
draft on the floor a measure which I 
hoped my own committee would have 
devised. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business today and 
any special orders heretofore made the 
gentleman from Ohio, Hon. ROBERT F. 
Jones; the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Hon. Frank B. Kerre; the gentleman 
from New York, Hon. DANIEL A. REED; 
the gentleman from Michigan, Hon. Roy 
O. Woopnurr; the gentleman from Ohio, 
Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown; the gentleman 
from Michigan, Hon. PauL W. SHAFER; 
the gentleman from Missouri, Hon. 
WALTER C. PLOESER; the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Hon. Jonn M. Rosston; the 
gentleman from New York, Hon. FRANK 
CROWTHER; the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Hon. FreD Brapiey; the gentleman 
from Michigan, Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Hon. 
Lewis D. THILL; the gentleman from 
Kansas, Hon. WILLIAM P, LAMBERTSON; 
the gentleman from Kansas, Hon. Ep- 
warp H. Rees; the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, Hon. Janus F. O’Connor; the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, Hon. Harry B. 
Corrre; the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, Hon. Knure Hitt; the gentleman 
‘from Oklahoma, Hon. Ross Riziey; the 
gentleman from Missouri, Hon. DEWEY 
SHORT; the gentleman from Kansas, Hon. 
Frank CARLSON; the gentleman from 
North Dakota, Hon. UsHer L. BURDICK; 
the gentleman from New York, Hon. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL; and the gentleman 
from Kansas, Hon. U. S. Guyer, be per- 
mitted to address the House for 3 min- 
utes each, and revise and extend their 
remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The gentleman, I think, has left out a 
couple of Republicans. Why not give 
them all a right to speak? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
I amend my request in accordance with 
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the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes 
that the request is made at the request 
of these gentlemen? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege, and send 
to the desk a subpena served upon me, 
which I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[Grand cury, District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. The 
United States v. John Doe, No. —. Grand 
jury original, criminal docket. (Grand 
jury sitting in room 312 at Municipal Build- 
ing, Fourth and E Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C)] 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO HAM- 

ILTON FISH: 

You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the grand jury of said court on Wednes- 
day, the 12th day of November 1941, at 10:30 
o’clock a, m., to testify on behalf of the United 
States, and not depart the court without 
leave of the court or district attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
said court the — day of 19—. 

[SEAL] CHARLES E. STEWART, 

Clerk. 


By M. M. CHESTON, 
Assistant Clerk. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
summoned to appear before the District 
grand jury to give testimony next 
Wednesday morning. The subpena has 
just been read by the Clerk. Under the 
precedents of the House, I find that I am 
unable to comply with this summons 
without the consent of the House, the 
privilege of the House being involved. I 
therefore submit the matter for the con- 
sideration of this body. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York raises a fun- 
damental question, which is very impor- 
tant to the House to have correct infor- 
mation and advice upon before proceed- 
ing. The matter concerns the integrity 
of the House itself whether or not an 
individual Member can be summoned un- 
der the circumstances disclosed in the 
case of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, FisH] and if he cannot, if he can 
waive his constitutional privileges as a 
Member. à 

This resolution does not pass upon the 
merits or the demerits of the grand jury 
proceedings. In offering the resolution I 
am about to offer, it is not a question of 
refiection on the grand jury or the De- 
partment of Justice or the judicial 
branch of the Government, but it involves 
a question of the integrity of the House. 

I offer the following resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Res. 
335): 


Whereas HAMILTON FisH, a Member of this 
House from the State of New York, has been 
summoned to appear as a witness before the 
grand jury of a United States Court for the 
District of Columbia to testify; and 

Whereas the service of such a process upon 
a Member of this House during his ettend- 
ance while the Congress is in session might 
deprive the district which he represents of 
his voice and vote; and 
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Whereas Article I, section 6, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides: “They 
(the Senators and Representatives) shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the session of their re- 
spective Houses, and in going to ane return- 
ing from the same; * + * and for any 
speech or debate in either House, they (the 
Senators and Representatives) shall not be 
questioned in any other place“; and 

Whereas it appears by reason of the action 
taken by the said grand jury that the rights 
and privileges of the House of Representa- 
tives may be infringed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary of the House of Representatives is 
authorized and directed to investigate and 
consider whether the service of a subpena or 
any other process by a court or a grand jury 
purporting to command a Member of this 
House to appear and testify invades the 
rights and privileges of the House of Repre- 
sentative’. The committee shall report at 
any time on the matters herein committed to 
it, and that until the committee shall report 
Kkepresentative Hamimton Fıs shall refrain 
from respording to the summons served upon 
him. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Galveston News, the 
oldest newspaper of continuou~ publica- 
tion in the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record by inserting a speech by a 
great American and my friend, Mr. John 
M. Slaton, a former Governor of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION—LEND-LEASE FOR AMERICA 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. _ 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, to me it seemed ironical, almost 
tragical, that on the very day it was an- 
nounced that our Government was plac- 
ing $1,000,000,000 at the disposal of So- 
viet Russia it was also announced that 
officials of our Government were seriously 
considering a drastic reduction in ex- 
penditures for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have voted for every 
lend-lease measure to aid the people of 
Britain, Russia, and other foreign na- 
tions, including, of course, their young 
men and young women. However, I de- 
sire at this time to register my vehement 
protest against the adoption of a policy 
of discrimination against the young men 
and young women of America who are 
earnestly striving to obtain an educa- 
tion and, under the revised program of 
the N. Y. A., are now being trained for 
the defense of America. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have been willing to aid 
the citizens of these foreign lands on the 
theory, which I trust will prove to be jus- 
tified, that we are thereby insuring the 
safety and security of our own country 
and -keeping war away from America. 
However, I have absolutely no sympathy 
with the foolish and silly viewpoint that 
in order to aid Europe we should neglect 
the interests and welfare of our own cit- 
izens and communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I denounce as unwise, un- 
patriotic, and thoroughly un-American 
a policy of lend-lease for Europe, Can- 
ada, Australia, Africa, and Asia and a 
policy of do nothing for America. Those 
who favor abolishing the N. Y. A, also ad- 
vocate abolishing the C. C. C., which is 
now giving our young men valuable 
training for national defense, and they 
would delay indefinitely needed and 
meritorious rivers and harbors and flood- 
control projects which are essential to 
our national defense. They take the po- 
sition that those citizens who are em- 
ployed by the W. P. A. should be turned 
adrift to shift for themselves, notwith- 
standing the fact that most of these 
worthy citizens are either too advanced in 
years or do not possess the skill to obtain 
employment in national-defense indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that I ex- 
press the views and opinions held by 
many Members of this body and a vast 
majority of the American people when 
I say that our affections and loyalty for 
America and the interests and welfare of 
the American people must continue up- 
permost in the endeavors and aims of our 
Government and come before the inter- 
ests of any other countries or people in 
the world. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF KEMARKS 


Mr. WILSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record my own remarks and an editorial 
on Last Call for Congress, appearing in 
the Indianapolis Times of last week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address by the adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville power project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
advertisement from the employees of Air 
Associates, Inc., and an editorial on the 
same subject, from the Bergen Evening 
Record under date of November 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC., STRIKE 


Mr. LELAND M, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
this advertisement covers the question of 
a man’s right to work. This is signed 
and paid for by the employees of Air As- 
sociates, Inc., wherein they ask the re- 
tention of Mr. Hill, their president, and 
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wherein they protest against the way that 
the C. I. O., in their un-American activ- 
ity, have thrown them out of their work, 

I commend the reading of this adver- 
tisement and editorial to every Member 
of this House who is interested in the 
carrying on of American industry in the 
American way. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on two subjects and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECLASSIFYING GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday’s papers carried an article stat- 
ing that several Government agencies 
would be reclassified by being relegated 
from positions as defense agencies to that 
of nondefense agencies. Included in the 
group were several Department of Agri- 
culture agencies. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely plead with our good President to 
leave agriculture in its rightful place in 
the column of defense agencies. Agricul- 
ture is vital to our defense. 


THE “REUBEN JAMES” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, three brave 
lads from Florida's Third Congressional 
District went to their death on the 
Reuben James. A fourth was injured. 
Some of these boys I knew. All of their 
families I know. I pay tribute to them 
for their courage and their love of coun- 
try, for their unquestioning loyalty to 
our Nation’s flag. These three died the 
death of heroes; the fourth will always 
bear the marks of battle. 

Auburn Merritt lived in my home 
county. His parents are there now, 
broken in grief, yet proud of their son’s 
heroic sacrifice. Charles Harris and Cor- 
bon Dyson were brothers. A third 
brother yet serves in the Navy. They 
lived near the little town of Caryville, 
where their mother now resides. Hours 
upon anxious hours she has stayed close 
to her radio, hoping, ever hoping, as only 
a mother can hope, that her sons may 
yet live. L. E. Sims, a member of a great 
Jackson County family, was injured when 
the destroyer was torpedoed. He is listed 
among the 46 who were rescued. 

In the struggle to preserve the New 
World’s heritage of freedom stunning 
sorrow has come early to the loved ones 
of these men. My heartfelt sympathy 
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goes cut to each of them. To them I 
say the names of these brave men will 
forever be inscribed on America’s roll of 
honor. Their sacrifice has not been made 
in vain. Though their task is finished, 
ours has just begun. May we, in what- 
ever walk of life we find ourselves, ever 
be as loyal, as patriotic, and as devoted to 
the ideals of America as they. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consert to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio address I delivered, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and other special orders 
I may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
address of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
short newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


O. K. INGRAM—AN ALABAMA HERO 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently upon the death of an Alabama 
man in the German attack on the 
Kearny, the people of Alabama turned 
their thoughts again back to that day 
almost exactly 24 years before when it 
was an Alabama man who became the 
first combat casualty of the World War. 
To those who know the story of how O. K. 
Ingram gave his life a recital will never 
grow old. To those who do not know, I 
commend the reading of a recent news- 
paper story regarding Hero Ingram and 
the feat of heroism which he performed. 
His heroic action brought about his own 
death but saved the lives of all the other 
men and officers on his ship. Rightfully 
he is today, a quarter century later, re- 
membered in many places where courage 
is esteemed and brave men are honored. 

I am including herewith a recent ar- 
ticle from the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News 
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and also a short article from the Oneonta 
(Ala.) Democrat, both dealing with this 
Alabama hero of World War No. 1. 

HONOR FOR AN ALABAMA HERO 


From the United States naval training 
station at far-away San Diego, Calif., comes a 
thrilling story about an Alabama man who is 
regarded in San Diego as one of the outstand- 
ing heroes of United States naval history. 
Yesterday, October 16, a memorial service in 
honor of this hero, Osmond K. (O. K.) In- 
gram, was held at Ingram Plaza, at San Diego, 
where a granite monument was dedicated to 
him years ago. This ceremony was spon- 
sored by the Osmond K. Ingram Ship No. 
1774, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Thus honor in California is accorded an 
Alabama native son about whom we are 
abysmally ignorant. We do not know from 
what Alabama town or county O. K. Ingram 
came. 

Information regarding this ceremony and 
“Rebel” Ingram’s heroic World War exploit 
comes to us from the O. K. Ingram Memorial 
Section of the Hoist, official newspaper of the 
San Diego Training Station. A copy was re- 
ceived -t the Tuscaloosa Navy Recruiting 
Station at the post-office building. 

As war rumors rise in the Far East, as 
our two-ocean Navy calls for more men to 
serve her, as Tuscaloosa County prepared to 
celebrate Navy Day on October 27, as our 
country sends more men to the colors, we 
might well dwell a moment on the story of 
this native son whom California honors and 
Alabama hes overlooked, 

It was back on October 16, 1917, that 
O. K. Ingram gave his life for his shipmates, 
for his ship, and his country. He is one of 
the Navy’s great enlisted heroes of all time. 

As a red-headed boy of about 16 years old, 
he enlisted in the Navy. That, apparently, 
was in about 1903, when the United States 
Navy was small indeed, although it had pol- 
ished off the Spaniards just a few years before. 

“Rebel” Ingram served at various enlisted 
stations, and on various ships, prior to the 
World War. When America’s entry into this 
war came, hé was a gunner's mate, first class, 
aboard the destroyer Cassin, which served on 
convoy duty. 

Immediately after this destroyer had es- 
corted a convoy to Capetown, South Africa, 
it was attacked by a German U-boat. This 
attack came so suddenly that a torpedo was 
headed for the destroyer before Capt. Walter 
N. Vernou and Gunner's Mate Ingram 
sighted the deadly tube as it sped through 
the. water. 

Captain Vernou leaped for the destroyer's 
wheel and began to change the course, seek- 
ing to evade the torpedo. Ingram was in a 
comparatively safe position. Only a blast 
sinking of the ship could hurt him. 

But this enlisted hero did not think for 
his own safety. He knew that the torpedo 
was headed for a sector of the ship where 
eight “ash cans,” or depth bombs, were tied 
to the deck. Each bomb held 250 pounds of 
TNT. 

Shipmates later said that they heard In- 
gram say, “This is my job,” as he started to 
race that torpedo to the space where the 
depth bombs were lashed. He lost the race, 
according to the tribute printed in the 
Hoist. The writer said Ingram never ex- 
pected to win. 

Captain Vernou had better luck. He ma- 
neuvered the destroyer so the torpedo 
missed the engine’s midships, but it struck 
her quarterdeck. The vessel, by some mir- 
acle, remained afloat. The only victim was 
O. K. Ingram, who was blown into the great 
beyond by the depth bombs which exploded 
as he was wrestling to toss them into the 
sea. 
‘The Captain Vernou who commanded the 
Cassin is now Rear Admiral Vernou, and was 
personally present yesterday during the In- 
gram memorial service at San Diego. The 
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British Empire, which has officially honored 
the memory of Ingram as a mutual hero of 
the seas, was represented at the rites. Scot- 
tish bagpipers were on the program. 

A poem was written by an unknown poet, 
memorializing this event. It starts out this 
way: 

“His name was ‘Rebel’; he was Alabama's 
son, 

And he whistled songs of ‘Dixie’ as he stood 
beside his gun; 

There was laughter in his make-up, there 
was manhood in his face, 

And he knew the best traditions of the cour- 
age of his race.” 


The poem continues with an account of 
the heroic deed and concludes with two lines 
which say: 


“I don’t know just how to say it, but the 
whole United States 

Will remember ‘Rebel’ Ingram, who died to 
save his mates.” 


The story in The Hoist says that “in a lit- 
tle Alabama home, the walls are covered with 
letters and decorations of Ingram by presi- 
dents, kings, and queens, many of them now 
dead as dodoes and some almost forgotten.” 

Will someone please tell us where that lit- 
tle home in Alabama is?—Tuscaloosa News. 


In reply to the Tuscaloosa News concerning 
Osmond Kelley Ingram we wish to offer the 
following facts about his early life and the 
honor paid him by his home town following 
his heroic death at the beginning of the first 
World War: 

Ingram, son of Robert L. and Betty In- 
gram, was born in Oneonta in 1887 at the old 
Huffstutler home, which has since been re- 
built. He spent his boyhood here and at 
the age of 16 he resigned his Job in the office 
of the Southern Democrat to join the Navy, 
where he served until his death in 1917. 

His parents, both of whom have passed 
away, eventually moved to Pratt City, where 
two of his brothers, Ben and Paul, now re- 
side. It is probable that all the treasures 
connected with Ingram's heroic deed are col- 
lected there. 

Following the news of Ingram’s death at 
sea, citizens of Oneonta and Blount County 
held a memorial service in his honor and later 
erected a monument to him on the court- 
house grounds here. Recently the monu- 
ment has been moved into the interior of the 
building and placed in the wall of the en- 
trance hallway. 

Although Oneonta does not hold spectacu- 
lar services in his honor on special occasions, 
as did California, the heroism of Osmond 
Kelley Ingram is deeply enshrined in the 
hearts of his people, and their love for him 
and their reverence for his memory have 
paid silent tribute to him throughout the 
years,—Oneonta Democrat. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in my remarks the arti- 
cles referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. - 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Courtney]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include two news- 
paper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SES- 
SION OF HOUSE TODAY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the event the 
House is in session this afternoon at 2:30 
that the Committee on the District of 
Columbia may be permitted to hold a 
hearing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
certain editorial comment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and that those 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Rrcokp.] 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include ther in a decree 
of conciliation between Germany and the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention this morning to a treaty 
of conciliation between Germany and the 
United Stutes, signed in Washington on 
May 5, 1928, ratified and exchanged on 
February 25, 1929. I should like to have 
you read it all, but I want to call your 
particular attention to article I, which 
reads: 

Any disputes arising between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Germany, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary 
diplomatic proceedings have failed and the 
high contracting parties do not have re- 
course to adjudication by a competent tri- 
bunal, be submitted for investigation and 
report to a permanent international commis- 
sion constituted in the manner prescribed 
in the next succeeding article; the high con- 
tracting parties agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities during such investigation 
and before the report is submitted. 


The matter referred to follows: 
TREATY OF CONCILIATION BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
(Signed at Washington May 5, 1928; ratifi- 
cations exchanged February 25, 1929) 


The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the President of the German Reich, 
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being desirous to strengthen the bonds of 
amity that bind them together and also to 
advance the cause of general peace, have 
resolved to enter into a treaty for that pur- 
pose, and to that end have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America; and 

The President of the German Reich, Herr 
Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron, German 
Ambassador to the United States of America; 

Who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, found to 
be in proper form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 


Any disputes arising between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Germany, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary 
diplomatic proceedings have failed and the 
high contracting parties do not have re- 
course to adjudication by a competent tri- 
bunal, be submitted for investigation and 
report to a permanent international commis- 
sion constituted in the manner prescribed 
in the next succeeding article; the high con- 
tracting parties agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities during such investigation 
and before the report is submitted. 


ARTICLE II 


The international commission shall be com- 
posed of five members, to be appointed as 
follows: One member shall be chosen from 
each country, by the Government thereof; 
one member shall be chosen by each Govern- 
ment from some third country; the fifth 
member shall be chosen by common agree- 
ment between the two Governments, it being 
understood that he shall not be a citizen of 
either country. The expenses of the commis- 
sion shall be paid by the two Governments 
in equal proporticns. 

The international commission shall be ap- 
pointed within 6 months after the exchange 
of ratifications of this treaty; and vacancies 
shall be filled according to the manner of the 
original appointment. 

ARTICLE III 


In case the high contracting parties shall 
have failed to adjust a dispute by diplomatic 
methods, and they do not have recourse to 
adjudication by a competent tribunal, they 
shall at once refer it to the international com- 
mission for investigation and report. The 
international commission may, however, spon- 
taneously by unanimous agreement offer its 
services to that effect, and in such case it 
shall notify both Governments and request 
their cooperation in the investigation. 

The high contracting parties agree to fur- 
nish the permanent international commis- 
sion with all the means and facilities re- 
quired for its investigation and report. 

The report of the commission shall be com- 
pleted within 1 year after the date on which 
it shall declare its investigation to have 
begun, unless the high contracting parties 
shall shorten or extend the time by mutual 
agreement. The report shall be prepared in 
triplicate; one copy shall be presented to 
each Government and the third retained by 
the commission for its files. 

The high contracting parties reserve the 
right to act independently on the subject 
matter of the dispute after the report of the 
commission shall have been submitted. 

ARTICLE IV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States of America, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by the President of the 
German Reich in accordance with German 
constitutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible, and the treaty 
shall take effect on the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications. It shall thereafter re- 
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main in force continuously unless and until 
terminated by 1 year’s written notice given 
by either high contracting party to the other. 

In faith wherecf the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this treaty in duplicate 
in the English and German Janguages, both 
texts having equal force, and hereunto affix 
their seals. 

Done at Washington the 5th day of May 
in the year of our Lord 1928. 

[SEAL] Frank B. KELLOGG. 

[sear] F. VON PRITTWITZ. 

Signed at Washington May 5, 1928. 

Ratification advised by the Senate May 10 
(legislative day of May 3), 1928. 

Ratified by the President May 15, 1928. 

Ratified by Germany January 28, 1929. 

Ratifications exchanged February 25, 1929. 

Proclaimed February 25, 1929. 

(Text in Treaty Series No. 775; 46 Stat. 
2748.) 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 

United States commissioners: National— 
Alanson B. Houghton, LL, D., of New York. 
Nonnational: John W. Dafoe, of Canada. 

German commissioners: National—Vacant 
(1932, Ernst von Simson) Nonnational; 
Pablo Soler y Guardiola, of Spain. 

Joint commissioner: Baron Kijuro Shide- 
hara, of Japan. 

(Source: U. S. Department of State, Con- 
ference Series No. 49; Washington 1941.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent has already been 
granted that when the House adjourns 
today it adjourn to meet on Wednesday 
next. I ask unanimous consent that 
when it meets on Wednesday next it 
meet at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand that the 
Committee on Rules has decided on a 
rule allowing 8 hours of debate on the 
so-called neutrality bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. FISH. Is it the intention of the 
gentleman to have the House meet at 11 
o’clock on Wednesday to begin consider- 
ation of that measure? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Exactly. 

Mr. FISH. And that then we shall 
have 8 hours of debate, probably having 
about 5 hours of debate on Wednesday 
and the balance on Thursday? 

Mr. McCORMACK, That would be up 
to the committee, but I assume that is a 
probability. 

Mr, FISH. Then we shall probably get 
a vote around 4 or 5 o'clock, at least, on 
Thursday? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I should assume 
that the vote would come in the vicinity 
of 4 or 5 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


OMNIBUS RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection, 

(Mr. PITTENGER addressed the House, 
His remarks will appear in the Appendix. 
of the RECORD.] 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that the Members for whom 
permission to address the House was re- 
quested by the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Horrman] will be recognized in the 
order in which their names were pre- 
sented to the Chair. If a Member is not 
present at the time his name is reached 
and thus loses his place on the list, but 
desires to address the House later today, 
he will have to get independent consent 
to do that. 

Under a previous order of the House, 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] for 3 minutes. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, again we 
come to Armistice Day. Twenty-two 
times we resolved never again to spill 
the blood of the flower of our youth on 
the crimson battlefields of other lands. 
It was a joyous day 23 years ago when 
the blocd-drenched fields of Europe gave 
us peace. We promised the boys who 
left our homes and firesides that we 
would always care and provide for them, 
Yes; we said they would find their jobs 
waiting for them. But 100,000 fathers, 
sons, brothers, and sweethearts did not 
return. Another quarter of a million 
came back with broken and torn bodies, 
shattered nerves and minds. In the 
hospitals they lie and in homes they are 
ministered to by their families. They 
speak today, but their voices are drowned 
by the clanging of brass and tinkling of 
cymbals of those who refuse to hear 
them. Yes; we have long since forgot- 
ten the promises made to the boys of 
seventeen and eighteen. Newspapers 
and orators who speak this year call 
the boys of seventeen and eighteen a 
bunch of chiselers who ask for a pittance 
for freedom from want, freedom from 
hunger, freedom from lack of medicine. 
What became of the high-sounding re- 
solves to visit them, to comfort them, to 
cheer them? Do we fulfill our pledges 
and high resolves of yesterday by ignor- 
ing the sick heroes of World War No. 1 

Yes; 23 years ago we had slogans on 
our lips—we were “making the world 
safe for democracy”—“a war to end all 
wars.” England, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Japan accepted President Wilson’s 
14 points. They borrowed money in 
good faith. They bought guns and am- 
munition from us. Then the call was 
made to America to send men—cur men, 
our boys—into the bloody quagmire. 
They gave up useful careers, said smil- 
ing farewells to loved ones who wept as 
they went. They sailed the mine- and 
submarine-infested waters to join the im- 
perishable brotherhood of soldiers from 
the glimmering dawn of history down to 
the present who heard the call of their 
country and answered with the last full 
measure of devotion. Through the 
bloody battle stations of Europe they 
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marched to victory—victory for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 14 points.. What happened 
to the 14 points? Ask Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. The 14 points so graciously 
accepted in 1917, when England’s and 
France’s backs were to the wall, were 
made a mockery at the peace table. 
Vengeance, hate, oppression erased them 
from the conference board. Secret 
treaties, secret promises, secret divisions 
of land and empire pushed the 14 points 
into the wastebasket and broke the heart 
of the President. 

Then we gave freely to rebuild war- 
torn Europe. We subsidized democ- 
racies. Then one day we asked for re- 
payment, only to be told the country of 
our Unknown Soldier was Uncle Shy- 
lock. We joined in disarmament pro- 
grams. The Naval Conference ended 
when England equalized our naval 
strength with Japan. England refused 
to meet again after the 5-5-3 agreement 
on capital ships was reached. Light 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines could be 
built without any limitation on Japan to 
hold the United States in check, but the 
world inherited the aggression of China. 
Our own country furnished the sinews of 
war, the machine tools, the scrap, the 
oil. We stood by the side lines as Japa- 
nese soldiers trained their bayonets on 
Chinese children. 

The Nye committee determined that 
“blood money” and “war profiteers” en- 
tered into an unholy alliance to make 
World War No. 1. President Roosevelt's 
administration crystallized the blame 
into positive legislation—the Neutrality 
Act. Then the President gave the Na- 
tion his resolves about war at Jamestown, 
N. Y., in 1936: 

If war should break out again in another 
continent, let us not blink the fact that we 
would find in this country thousands of 
Americans who, seeking immediate riches— 
fool's gold—would attempt to break down 
or evade our neutrality. 

They will tell you—and, unfortunately, 
their views would get wide publicity—that 
if they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to the belligerent na- 
tions the unemployed of America would all 
find work. They would tell you that if they 
could extend credit to warring nations that 
credit would be used in the United States to 
build houses and factories and pay our debts. 
They would tell you that America once more 
would capture the trade of the world. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; it 
would be hard for many Americans, I fear, 
to look beyond, to realize the inevitable pen- 
alties—the inevitable day of reckoning that 
came from a false prosperity. à 

To resist the clamor of that greed, if war 
should come, would require the unswerving 
support of all Americans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer We 
choose peace.” 


The administration now changes its 
mind. Today—at this hour—it is count- 
ing noses and pleading with its Mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives 
to destroy its own handiwork—its own 
creation. 

The Washington administration pleads 
the cause of rule by the people and 
human dignity and is unwilling to let 
the people decide—shall we send another 
A. E. F.? It pleads the cause of democ- 
racy and every piece of legislation puts 
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the arm around the internal affairs of 
the country to crush freedom here. 

Ten-million-dollar propaganda agen- 
cies black out the facts and direct the 
minds of the American public. Home 
defense organize men and women to de- 
fend the cities—with millions of words. 
The people little suspect we have no anti- 
aircraft guns to protect them from 
bombing. 

The administration in Washington 
has committed our people to give nearly 
$13,000,000,000 to warring nations of the 
world, and our revenue this year is not 
estimated to be over that amount. 

Our entire industrial production is 
blanketed with gifts to foreign coun- 
tries. Call them loans, if you like, but 
no one has made a concrete promise 
to pay, or indicated a time of payment. 
It is even rumored we should not expect 
payment, or the ability of the benefici- 
aries of our toil and sweat to pay. 

The one borrower of World War No. 1 
who repaid every cent is now told to 
stop fighting the bloody dictator and 
Christian-killer, Joe Stalin. 

Ten months ago the administration 
heralded a foreign policy of “four free- 
doms” for all the world. Then the 
propaganda agencies of our country 
attempted, first, to dress Jesus of Naza- 
reth in the British uniform, and now, 
when it serves their purpose, in the Rus- 
sian uniform. 


Soldiers of the last World War have 
looked at these events and have made 
some decisions, but there is one soldier, 
better known than all the rest—bet- 
ter known because he is unknown, who 
has made a definite decision. What his 
name is, what was his occupation, who 
his parents were, whom he loved, and 
who loved him, nobody can say. He is 
the Unknown Soldier who gaye his all to 
end all wars—to make the world safe for 
democracy. He has no propaganda 
agency, but he speaks; though unseen 
and unknown, he will be heard. He rises 
like a spirit from his tomb to ask and to 
plead. His message is needed now more 
than the last 22 years of oratory and 
pledges of “never again” at his tomb. 

First. O European nations, do you re- 
member your promises that the price 
humanity was paying then would end 
militarism ferever? 

Second. My fellow countrymen, why 
do you not remember Washington and 
his warnings? Read what George Wash- 
ington said long ago, “We want no for- 
eign entangling alliances.” Have you 
and are you following this course? 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, KEEFE] is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of another Armistic Day every Member 
of this great body must be prayerfully 
and thoughtfully thinking of the decision 
which he or she will be compelled to make 
in reference to the legislation calling for 
repeal of important sections of the neu- 
trality law that will come before this 
body for consideration on Wednesday 
next. Is there a Member of this House 
so naive as to think that the pending leg- 
islation is a step in the direction of the 
preservation of peace for America? Is 
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there a single Member of this House who 
in his heart does not know that the pas- 
sage of this legislation means the projec- 
tion of this Nation of ours into war? I 
care not whether it is called an unde- 
clared war or a declared war. It is in its 
effects upon the American people actual 
war. 

This morning a Representative from 
Florida and a Representative from the 
State of Alabama delivered eulogies in 
behalf of constituents who lost their lives 
recently as a result of the sinking of a 
United States destroyer. I presume that, 
as the days go on and other destroyers or 
cargo vessels are sunk with resultant loss 
of life to American sailors and seamen, 
that other Members of the House from 
different sections of the country will feel 
compelled to take similar action and pay 
eulogy after eulogy to their constituents 
who have found watery graves. I hope 
that when these gentlemen proceed to- 
eulogize the brave boys who have lost 
their lives while following orders issued 
by their Commander in Chief that they 
will not forget to assume full and com- 
plete responsibility themselves for per- 
mitting this Nation to embark upon a 
course that could only result in the trag- 
edies referred to. I am glad that I can in 
good conscience cast my vote against leg- 
islation that will inevitably cause a con- 
stantly mounting casualty list. Those 
who sponsor these successive steps that 
have taken us into war must face the re- 
sponsibility for their action. It will no 
longer avail them to say that they 
thought they were voting to keep this 
country out of war or to keep war away 
from these shores. The boys who lay 
rotting in the cold waters of the Atlantic 
will not hear those eulogies, and I am 
certain that outraged parents will some 
day call to account those who have taken 
from them their loved ones under the 
specious plea that they were voting these 
successive steps in order to keep our 
country at peace. If we pass the repeal 
of the neutrality law as suggested in the 
pending legislation, we have taken the 
last step that will inevitably mean war 
with all its dreadful aftermath. 

The American people in every poll of 
public opinion that has been taken in 
all sections of the country have declared 
to be unalterably opposed to our entrance 
into the European war. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie, who is the idol 
of the war group in this country today, 
testified before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on February 12, 1941. 
In view of his present attitude of criti- 
cism of those who opposed our entrance 
into the European war, let me quote his 
answers to questions asked by Senator 
VANDENBERG as found on page 878 of those 
hearings— 

Mr. WILLKIE There is only one body in the 
United States that has the power to declare 
war, and if I were a Member of Congress I 
never would vote in favor of a declaration of 
war until the American public sentiment was 
so overwhelmingly for it that I did not think 


consistently with my obligations to my con- 
stituents I could do otherwise. 


Further on to further questioning, Mr. 
Willkie testified: 
I do not know how to answer your ques- 


tion because you would have to state to me 
the conditions under which we would go to 
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war. If you are putting to me the question 
today whether I would as a Member of Con- 
gress vote that we should go to war, I would 
vote “no.” 


Mr. Speaker, contrast this advice sol- 
emnly given to a Senate committee with 
the utterances of the same gentleman to- 
day who is one of the official mouthpieces 
of Fight for Freedom, Inc. Today Mr. 
Willkie is for war, and I am sure that he 
is under no illusions that passage of the 
pending legislation means anything else 
but war. With an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people opposed to war to- 
day, is it not the duty of those who fol- 
lowed the advice of Mr. Willkie to vote 
“no” on the pending legislation in ac- 
cordance with the advice that he gave 
to the Congress last February? 

As one Member of Congress, I shall 
maintain the pledges which were given to 
the American people, and I shall follow 
the advice that Wendell Willkie gave on 
February 12, 1941. I shall vote “no” on 
the pending resolution because I know 
beyond any doubt that a vote “yes” means 
a vote for war. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk of the 
House be authorized to transmit a copy 
of the resolution (H. Res. 335) just 
adopted to the clerk of the court from 
which the subpena was issued to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on next Wednesday—Calendar Wednes- 
day—be dispensed with, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED] is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

3 ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock let us 
hope that 132,000,000 loyal citizens of the 
United States will pause to pay silent 
tribute to those brave soldiers and sailors 
who died in the great foreign “war to end 
wars.” These honored dead were boys, 
mere boys—the flower of American man- 
hood. They entered the great armed 
crusade of 24 years ago with their souls 
aflame with the idealism of youth. What 
could be more grand or glorious than to 
fight, and die, if need be, to free the world 
from the horrors of future wars? 

While we pay solemn tribute to the 
126,000 soldiers and 2,307 sailors who 
were killed in action or died of wounds in 
the great “war to end wars,” let us not 
forget the fathers and mothers who sac- 
rificed their sons on land and sea to the 
end that wars would be no more. 

This, too, is a time when this great 
legislative body, vested with the sole 
power to declare war, ought not to forget 
the heroic service of the 234,000 boys who 
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were severely wounded in this great cru- 
sade and carnage to end wars, many of 
whom now languish in our hospitals as 
hopeless human wrecks. To picture the 
condition of thousands of these men 
would be to describe a life of living hell. 
They, too, fought on foreign battlefields 
in a “war to end wars.“ 

Again the clarion call to war from 
overseas rings in the ears of a new gen- 
eration of American fathers and mothers. 
Again the firebrand of war is flourished 
in defiance of ‘those who would conserve 
the youth of this Nation for its own de- 
fense, for its own upbuilding, for its own 
freedom, and for its own great destiny 
under the foreign policy laid down by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe. 

Those who are dead and whom we 
honor for their valor, their unconquer- 
able spirit, will never again be tortured 
by bayonet or bullet. The deadly creep- 
ing barrage of future wars will never 
lacerate and tear them limb from limb. 
They are at peace. Has their sacrifice 
been in vain? Must another generation 
of American boys, numbering millions, be 
swept by a wave of emotionalism and 
hysteria into the seething carnage of for- 
eign battlefields? Let us reflect upon the 
consequences of the war of 24 years ago 
before we plunge into a new bloody holo- 
caust overseas to end wars or to set up a 
new world order. Let us not again call 
upon the youth of America to fight and 
die, except in the defense of our own Na- 
tion and its vital interests on this hemi- 
sphere. If we fail to heed the lesson of 
the last war, then the dead, crippled, 
blind, insane of that war will have sac- 
rificed in vain. 

May God comfort those mothers and 
fathers who, almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, laid their sons upon the altar of 
the Republic in the hope that so great a 
sacrifice would end all wars. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman frem Ohio 
(Mr. Brown] is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, November 11, is Armistice 
Day. It will mark the twenty-third an- 
pi as of the ending of World War 

o. 1. 

All over America jubilant bells and 
whistles sounded out, November 11, 
1918, the happy story of the end of that 
great struggle. Joy was unconfined. 
Happiness and pleasure reigned. The 
war had ended. Once more the world 
was at peace. No longer were men to 
be called upon to sacrifice their lives on 
the fields of battle. Fear let loose its 
grasp upon the hearts and minds of the 
wives, mothers, and sweethearts of those 
who served in the armed forces. Yes, 
the first Armistice Day was a joyous and 
happy one. 

But by the time the first anniversary 
of the signing of the armistice had 
come—November 11, 1919—the realiza- 
tion of the awful price that had been 
paid for the victory was dawning upon 
the American people. The wounded and 
the maimed had returned home, and 
the graves of those who remained in 
the soil of Europe were being marked 
by an appreciative Nation. 

Within another year disillusionment 
came, and with it the terrible knowledge 
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that the old order had been reestablished 
in Europe, and that the brotherhood of 
man, for which we had fought, was not 
to be realized. 

Soon the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, nestling on the brow of the hill at 
Arlington, overlooking the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, was completed. Into that tomb, 
with pomp and solemnity, before the 
eyes of all the Nation’s great, was placed 
the remains of some unknown American 
boy who had given his life on a foreign 
battlefield. For many years now Armis- 
tice Day has been a day of hallowed 
memory, during which we have paused, 
as a people, to pay loving tribute to the 
dead, and honor to the living, of the 
World War. 

As Armistice Day, 1941, approaches it 
brings with it, on every breeze, the rum- 
blings of war. America stands poised on 
the very brink of war. Against my will 
we have been taken along the road to 
war, and to the place where it now ap- 
pears that once more the flower of 
American manhood may be sacrificed 
upon the altar of war. 

So I believe that it is fitting and proper 
that on tomorrow each and everyone of 
us offer a prayer that this cup shall be 
struck from our lips and that the Divine 
Providence may give to the leadership 
of America the strength, and the courage, 
and the wisdom to keep this Nation at 
honorable peace with all the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ke tty of Illinois). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SHAFER] is recognized. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow the pecple of this 
Nation will celebrate Armistice Day, the 
anniversary of the end of the war to end 
all wars, Programs will be held through- 
out the country and new wreaths will be 
Placed on the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. Then, the following day, this Con- 
gress is scheduled to receive the confer- 
ence report on the neutrality bill, which, 
by permitting the arming of merchant 
vessels and sending them into combat 
zones, Will, in my opinion, constitute an- 
other, if not the final, step toward war. 

The enactment of the amendments to 
the neutrality law, Mr. Speaker, is an- 
other step toward an expeditionary force. 
It is one more step toward the slaughter 
of millions of young men. It is one more 
step toward national bankruptcy and dic- 
tatorship here in the United States. It 
is one more step toward the complete 
militarization of this Nation, whose 
people are overwhelmingly opposed to 
America’s entrance into another foreign 
war. It is the last step in the complete 
breach of faith with the American people 
who only a year ago elected most of the 
elective officers of their Government on 
platforms pledged to keep the Nation cut 
of war unless attacked. : 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, it is no 
necessary part of the defense of our 
country to be locking for trouble in dis- 
tant parts of the world. We are not an 
imperialistic nation. We have no am- 
bitions to establish a world empire. If 
you agree with me, then why should we 
set out to police the world? Do we not 
have enough to attend to right here at 
home? Have we not utterly failed in our 
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efforts to solve our own domestic prob- 
lems? How, in heaven’s name, can we 
hope to solve the problems of the world 
when we cannot solve our own? 

The prosperity to be enjoyed by the 
few through this new war is the kiss of 
death to the American way of life. It is 
Hitler’s kiss of death, if you please, if we 
accept it. 

Yes, my colleagues; the day after the 
anniversary of the war to end all wars 
we will decide this Nation’s course in the 
European war. The responsibility to de- 
cide this course rests with us. We will 
bear the burden of reproach should we 
fail. Then why embark upon this un- 
necessary war? Let us sprinkle a little 
cool patience upon the heat of an im- 
passioned democracy by defeating the 
neutrality report. Let us keep our feet 
pi the ground while we keep our powder 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. PLOESER] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, have we 
lost sight of the goal and purpose of our 
Government? Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are guaranties and the 
administrators of government are the 
trustees of these promises. It is the pri- 
mary duty and full responsibility of those 
who govern to strive constantly for the 
maintenance of peace. 

The armistice. which we as a nation 
celebrate tomorrow, was but an impetus 
to intensified European power politics. 
It now becomes a meckery to the honor 
of the American lives destroyed in 
Europe’s war of 1917 to 1918. Are the 
eyes of this Government so blind that they 
cannot see the wrecked lives and bodies 
of the boys who came back? Are our 
minds so dull that we can no longer 
weigh the value of human life? Have our 
hearts became so calloused that we care 
more for fame and war than we do for 
American peace and pursuit of happiness? 
I pray that we shall not succumb to a 
bloca thirst in leadership instead of an 
ability to reason in the face of fact. 

Mr. Speaker, it takes more courage to 
build strong our Nation and maintain 
peace than to yield to the temptation of 
international fame and flattery and war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow hundreds of thou- 
sands of the defenders of our country and 
millions of American citizens will gather 
in their respective communities to ob- 
serve with appropriate ceremonies the 
twenty-third auniversary of the signing 
of the armistice 3f the first World War on 
November 11, 1918. 

As the House of Representatives will 
not be in session tomorrow, I wish to 
join with other colleagues in paying a 
tribute of respect to the million of coura- 
geous, loyal Americans who gave their 
lives or offered their lives in the first 
World War. No group of men in any of 
our wars fought with greater courage or 
exemplified a higher degree of patriotism 
than the millions of fine young manhood 
of America who contributed so much to 
the winning of that great war. 
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I made my first race for Congress and 
was elected about November 3, 1918. I 
traveled my district for many months. 
Clouds hung heavy over those patriotic 
people that I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I have never before nor have I 
since seen so much of sorrow and dis- 
tress, but we were told then that there 
was a great struggle on to make the 
world safe for democracy; that we were 
then in a war to end all wars, and in a 
fight for the freedom of the seas. The 
American pecple, as well as myself, had 
not then studied as they have since the 
conditions that had prevailed in Furope, 
Asia, and Africa for many centuries. 

To make the world free, to end all 
wars, and to secure the freedom of the 
seas was most appealing indeed to the 
liberty-loving and God-fearing people of 
my district, as well as myself. I, too, 
was convinced that it was a great and 
noble undertaking, and although I was 
married and had two young children, I 
wrote across my questionnaire, “I am 
ready to go at any time my country feels 
it needs my services.” 

I shall never forget November 11, 1918. 
The greatest ecstasy I have ever experi- 
enced in my life was on that day when 
the word was given to cease firing and 
the dove of peace settled again upon the 
land and upon the sea. We rejoiced also 
in the feeling that we had brought free- 
dom to the oppressed peoples of the 
earth; that we had finished the great 
war that would end all wars, and that 
the seas henceforth would be free. 

We entered that war with a national 
debt of approximately $1,000,000,000. 
When the war was over our national debt 
had jumped to more than $26,000,- 
000,000; hundreds of thousands of the 
flower of the young manhood of America 
had died of wounds on the battlefields 
or of disease. Perhaps a million alto- 
gether gave their lives or were disabled 
on account of wounds or disease, and we 
had made hundreds of thousands of 
widows and orphans. That war took 
the lives of 9,000,000 men. Nine million 
others were wounded or stricken with 
disease. It made 9,000,000 widows and 
orphans and cost the world $240,.000,000,- 
000. The American people believed that 
this costly sacrifice had not been in vain 
if it had purchased freedom for those who 
were in bondage, if it made the 7 seas 
of the world free, if it brought lasting 
peace to the world. 

I came to Congress with high hopes 
that these three great objectives had been 
or would be accomplished. Day after day 
in the years that I have served here as a 
Member of the House and Senate we have 
locked on helplessly while these noble 
purposes for which our country sacrificed 
so much were thrown into the discard by 
the selfish nations of Europe and Asia. 
We learned that Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and other nations had made 
secret agreements among themselves di- 
viding the spoils long before the war 
ended. We discovered that these nations 
were fighting for spoils, for territory, for 
trade, and for power. 

President Wilson urged our Allies to 
give expression in the Treaty of Versailles» 
to the idealism for which our boys had 
died and offered their lives, and for 
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which our country had made such costly 
sacrifices. 

President Wilson and the American 
people learned to their sorrow that these 
were mere slogans with which to deceive 
the American people and involve them in 
that bloody war. 

We loaned these numerous Allies bil- 
lions of dollars after the war to help re- 
habilitate their countries. They accepted 
our money and our sacrifices but spurned 
our idealism. These disclosures broke the 
heart of President Wilson. He warned 
them that in the treaty they had made— 
they had surely sown the seed of another 
World War. The American Senate re- 
fused to ratify the treaty. This treaty 
fully expressed the greed, the jealousies, 
and the hates of the centuries-old quar- 
rels of the countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

A League of Nations Covenant was 
prepared and signed by the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, but before the 
ink was dry on that document many of 
the signers had attacked each other, and 
again set on foot another era of force in 
the grabbing of territories. Greed, hate, 
and jealousy was the guiding principle. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Bel- 
gium, and other countries repudiated 
their honest debts to us. They refused 
to pay the money they had taken from 
the taxpayers of this Nation They be- 
gan at once to spend large sums of money 
in the preparation for another war. 
They even refused us gratitude or thanks, 
and when we urged that they pay this 
money back their statesmen, cartoonists, 
and writers labeled and denounced Uncle 
Sam as “Uncle Shylock.” 

A great American general said that: 
“War is hell.” The backwash after a 
great war is almost as bad. Economists 
agree that the great depression that our 
people have had to go through in this 
country is the backwash of the first 
World War. The brush of no artist and 
the pen of no writer can tell the story 
of the suffering of our disabled defend- 
ers, or the anguish of the wives, the chil- 
dren, and the fathers and mothers of 
those who went out and offered their all 
in that war. ~ 

STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN 


For 2 years, now, selfish groups and 
selfish interests, by the use of the radio, 
the press, and other means, have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars in their 
efforts to involve this Nation in the pres- 
ent world war. Deceit, fraud, and abuse 
have been employed to accomplish this 
purpose. In the first place, we were told 
that Hitler would soon be over here. The 
President attempted to reach the Ameri- 
can people through fear. 

No naval or military expert can now 
be found who would contend there is any 
danger of invasion of the United States 
or the Western Hemisphere by Germany 
or Italy, and, as in the first World War, 
the American people have been told that 
we must get into the war in order to save 
democracy in the world and we must 
now fight to preserve the freedom of the 
seas. In the first place, Hitler cannot 
possibly win the war. Like Napoleon, he 
has neither a great merchant marine nor 
a great navy. 
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Both great political parties and their 
candidates, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Willkie, told the American people that 
we had no business being involved in any 
foreign war and they would not take 
this Nation into any foreign war and our 
boys would not be sent to fight in any 
foreign wars. 

Everybody knows that there has been 
a great change in favor of Great Britain 
since last year. I have never believed 
and I have many times expressed the 
belief on the floor of the House here and 
elsewhere that Hitler could not defeat 
Great Britain and I am stronger of that 
opinion today than ever before. I can- 
not find words to express my contempt 
for Hitler, Mussolini, and other war lords. 
They will leave Germany and Italy bleed- 
ing and torn as was France under Na- 
poleon. Britain and Russia are fight- 
ing to preserve the British Empire and 
the dictatorship under Joe Stalin. They 

are fighting for territory, for trade and 
power as the nations of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa have fought for centuries and 
centuries. It is ridiculous to say that 
Great Britain is fighting for the freedom 
of the seas. She has always controlled 
the seas and she still controls the seas 
against all the nations of the earth, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Before the War of 1812, the United 
States believed in the freedom of the 
seas. We fought the War of 1812 with 
Great Britain in order that the seas 
might be free for us. When the War of 
1812 was over and the treaty was made, 
Great Britain refused to discuss the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the seas and noth- 
ing about the freedom of the seas was 
put into the treaty. 

Great Britain told President Wilson 
that the freedom of the seas would be 
secure after the first World War. When 

the World War was over and the Treaty 
of Versailles was being written, Great 
Britain refused to discuss the freedom of 
the seas and nothing was put in the 
treaty about the freedom of the seas. 
Great Britain has always had the greatest 
merchant marine of the world and the 
greatest navy of the world, and the seas 
have always been free to her because she 
had the ships necessary to command the 
seas, 

You mark my words, there will be 
nothing put into any treaty after this 
war that will lessen the control of the 
seas by Great Britain. There has never 
been a time in the history of this coun- 
try that requires sober thought as it is re- 
quired today. What is out in front of 
us? When we entered the other World 
War our national debt was approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. If we enter this- 
World War our national debt, with the 
contractual obligations we have made, 
will be $70,000,000,000. Congress has al- 
ready appropriated and given contrac- 
tual authority for $50,000,000,000 for our 
own national defense, and has appro- 
priated $13,000,000,000 to give away to 
other nations, making $63,000,000,000 in 
all. This is already twice as much as 
the other World War cost, and this as- 
tronomical sum represents nearly twice 
the value of all the farms in America, 
as shown by the last Federal census. 
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Recently Congress adopted the great- 
est tax bill of any country in the history 
of the world, either in peace or war. 
Secretary Morgenthau says that this will 
bring in sixteen billions annually, and 
he also urges Congress to pass another 
tax bill increasing the taxes in the 
amount of about $6,000,000,000. But the 
President, according to the recent state- 
ment in the press, has ordered the Di- 
rector of the Budget to lay out a budget 
of fifty billions a year, for how many 
years nobody knows. 

If we take physical possession of 
Europe and restore the boundary lines 
of all the countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa it will require millions of soldiers, 
and Secretary Knox, one of the leading 
spokesmen for the Administration, says 
that Great Britain and the United States 
must police the world perhaps for 100 
years. That would mean that we would 
rule a billion and a half of subject peo- 
ples with the bayonet. What a tremen- 
dous sacrifice in life and in treasure such 
undertakings would require. How could 
we escape bankruptcy? How could we 
avoid uncontrolled inflation and how 
could we preserve our own democracy 
under conditions like these? 

We are now .told that the draft age 
will be lowered to 18 years. If the war 
last as long as Secretary Knox and oth- 
ers say it will last, the boys of the 
Nation now in knee pants and grammar 
school will finally come under the draft 
and hundreds of thousands and perhaps 
millions of them will be involved in this 
war, and for what? Certainly not in de- 
fense of our own country. 

With one-half of the sum that Con- 
gress has already voted, we could pro- 
vide a powerful navy in the Pacific and 
in the Atlantic, we could build up the 
greatest air force in the world, and we 
could provide the best mechanized equip- 
ment for our Army, of any country in 
the World, and we could also provide 
equipment for the Nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. What we are really 
doing is protecting and defending the 
far-flung British Empire. Our boys are 
in Iceland, our bombers are in Singa- 
pore in the Malay Peninsula and Ameri- 
can boys and planes are in Iraq and Iran 
in Asia with the British and Russian 
armies. Through the lend-lease bill 
the President is carrying on undeclared 
wars on every continent and on every 
sea, and carrying on these wars in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Unless the Congress and the American 
people assert themselves our country will 
be involved in this war. The bankruptcy 
of this Nation, and the disruption of its 
economic life, and the blood of the Amer- 
ican boys must be upon the President and 
those helping him to push us into the 
war, 

I have been, and I am still, willing to 
help the President make this the best- 
prepared country for its own defense of 
any country on the earth, but I am un- 
willing to help him take this country into 
that costly, ghastly, bloody war. 

Let us on this Armistice Day stop, look, 
and listen before we take this fatal step. 
Let not the American people be deceived 
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again. We can best honor those who 
served in the first World War by preserv- 
ing democracy in our own country, by 
preserving the credit of our own Nation, 
and by taking care of our disabled de- 
fenders, and caring for the widows and 
orphans of our veterans who have passed 
on. 


IT IS TIME WE SPOKE TO THE DICTATORS, 
GANGSTERS, AND RACKETEERS AT 
HOME WITH THE SAME COURAGE WE 
SPEAK TO THOSE 3,000 MILES AWAY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein certain 
newspaper editorials and some corre- 
spondence between myself and the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, all loyal 
Americans today are agreed upon the 
necessity of strong national defense to 
protect us against the dangers of military 
aggression by gangster-racketeer con- 
trolled governments abroad. I think that 
all loyal Americans are agreed we cannot 
have adequate national defense if we per- 
mit gangsters and racketeers here in the 
United States to hinder production of 
munitions of war needed by our sons in 
the military services of their country. 
I think, Mr. Speaker, that none will deny 
defense production in this country has 
been retarded by these irresponsible and 
lawless elements. Why, then, do we, the 
elected representatives of the people, fail 
to strike a blow for freedom here and now 
by passing legislation which will enable 
our Chief Executive to meet this affront 
to our safety without abject pleas and 
humiliating retreats before those who 
would dare to gamble with the liberty of 
our people? I propose here to discuss 
this critical problem and to pull no 
punches. 

Last April I foresaw the necessity of 
action to forestall the strike sabotage in 
defense industries, which doubtless gives 
much encouragement to our enemies. 
After careful study of the situation I 
introduced a bill on April 16, 1941. This 
bill, H. R. 4392, was referred by you, Mr. 
Speaker, to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I was not a little surprised at the 
widespread favorable attention which in- 
troduction of H. R. 4392 brought. Typi- 
cal of the comment which greeted my 
action was an editorial printed in the 
New York World-Telegram, April 17, 1941, 
and which read as follows: 

ATTACKING A SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 

A bill introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative PHIL A, Bennett, Missouri, Repub- 
lican, proposes: 

To require labor organizations to file semi- 
annual registration statements with the 
Secretary of Labor, listing their names, ad- 
dresses, officers, salaries, and other payments 
to officers, number of members, fees charged 
for membership, other fees and assessments, 
cash receipts, total expenditures, and all 
assets and laibilities. 

Union contributions to political parties 
would be prohibited. An organization failing 
to comply with the proposed law would be 
deprived of its standing under the National 
Labor Relations Act, 
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It's hard to see any reasonable objection. 
Labor spokesmen themselves used to advocate 
a more stringent measure—Federal incorpo- 
ration of unions. That was more than 50 
years ago, when union leaders struggling to 
gain a foothold for their movement believed 
incorporation would aid its recognition by 
employers and strengthen its legal position. 

As unions gained strength the attitude 
changed, and by 1935 Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, asserted that proposals for compulsory 
incorporation were in “the spirit of fascism.” 
It would weaken the power of unions over 
their members and their internal affairs, it is 
argued, and put the right of organization 
and collective bargaining on a basis of license 
by the state, 

It would be fine if all unions were run 
strictly for the benefit of their members with 
a keen sense of public responsibility. Un- 
fortunately many of them aren’t. By now 
the Government has helped them to attain 
vast economic and political power, which too 
often is exercised by union leaders for their 
own benefit and aggrandizement against the 
interest of rank-and-file labor and with no 
sense of public responsibility. 

The present system gives labor leaders a 
special privilege to keep from the public, and 
even from their own union members, the 
facts about how they get their money and 
what they do it with it. That fortifies rack- 
eteering control of unions and leads to such 
abuses as exorbitant initiation fees for men 
seeking jobs on defense projects, It enables 
labor politicians to throw financial support 
to this party or that without consulting the 
wishes of union members. 


The public has a right to know whether 
unions are decent and responsible, and 
some such measure as the Bennett bill 
would seem to us a minimum step. We 
cannot see how it could hurt any honest 
labor leader or properly run union, and 
dishonest or improperly run unions ought 
to be exposed. 

The Labor Magazine, of Muskogee, 
Okla., in its November 1941 issue, said: 

Congressman PHIL A. BENNETT’s proposed 
law (H. R. 4392) would protect honest labor 
from ghouls and hijackers. Strictly en- 
forced it would do much toward protecting 
the pocketbooks of labor members and go 
a long way in making for honesty in the 
conduct of international, national, and local 
labor officers. 


Westbrook Pegler, nationally known 
columnist, on October 25, 1941, devoted 
his article to this bill and my efforts on 
behalf of organized labor. 

The Gallup poll on October 30 reported 
that 87 percent of the American people, 
including 84 percent of the members of 
organized labor, favored enactment of a 
bill requiring public reports of union re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

I could cite many other examples, but 
the foregoing should be sufficient for the 
purpose of illustrating public apprecia- 
tion of the need for such a law. The 
Sixth Missouri Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of its enactment. 
The farmers, small business men and la- 
borers, and professional people who toil 
long hours and who pay for the defense 
program have a right to demand that the 
administration of the defense program be 
kept free from dictation by any indi- 
vidual or group with the power and infiu- 
ence to browbeat their Government for 
personal gain. It is obvious that enact- 
ment of this law would do much to crip- 
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ple the power of those who have obtained 
control of labor organizations for per- 
sonal gain and who use the money paid by 
workers, as fees and dues, for personal 
pleasure and to entrench themselves by 
donations to political parties and candi- 
dates. Long ago our Government de- 
cided that corporations and many other 
organizations should follow similar pro- 
cedure for protection of the interests of 
their members or stockholders and the 
general public. Adequately enforced, 
these laws have in large measure di- 
vorced government policy from the dic- 
tates of big business and insured a more 
responsible economic and social system. 
I do not think enactment of House Reso- 
lution 4392 would solve all of the prob- 
lems of labor relationship, but it would go 
a long way in the right direction. It 
would insure control of labor unions by 
the members thereof and the election of 
only American citizens as union officers. 
For one, I am willing to trust the rank 
and file of Americans to do what is best 
for their country. 
CHARACTER OF THE OPPOSITION 

To my knowledge, Mr. Speaker, the 
only open opposition to this bill is by 
the discredited leadership of the Mis- 
souri Federation of Labor and its party- 
line mouthpiece, the Union Labor Record, 
of Springfield, Mo. This organization to 
which I refer adopted a resolution in May 
1941, opposing passage of any such law 
on the ground that it would destroy a 
labor union which failed to obey the 
law. I submit that it would not neces- 
sarily destroy the union but would, in- 
deed, destroy the union leadership which 
would seek to put itself above the law. 
Thus do we see how thin is the veneer of 
those who would thwart the will of the 
people on this matter. I do not think 
that the unreasoning opposition of this 
self-appointed guardian of the people’s 
liberties arises so much from its own 
dishonesty or opposition to the principles 
of House Resolution 4392 as it does from 
personal animus. In the 1940 elections 
it suffered a stinging rebuke by the people 
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trict who repudiated its leader, spokes- 
man, and chief lobbyist because of his 
radicalism and attachment to the no- 
torious Pendergast political faction which 
still controls the Democratic primary 
election machinery there—much to the 
disgust of the majority of decent citizens 
of both parties. 

Leadership of the Missouri Federation 
of Labor is not alone in its desire to be 
above the responsibilities of law and or- 
der. If anyone is inclined to doubt that 
many labor organizations are headed by 
racketeers and criminals, let me name 
just a few of the scores who have been 
convicted in recent months: 

James J. Bambrick, New York, presi- 
dent, Local 32-B, Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union, sentenced 
to Sing Sing Prison for theft of union 
funds. 

N. Gil Taylor, Pittsburgh, financial 
secretary, Bakery Drivers Local 485, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
sentenced to prison 2 to 4 years for em- 
bezzling $6,391 in union funds. 

Thomas Burke, another official of the 
Building Service Employees Union, vice 
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president of their international organi- 
zation, also involved in a case of missing 
union funds. 

George E. Browne, for many years a 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and fat Willie Bioff—these 
two New York thugs, one of them man- 
aging a big business in prostitution on 
the side, were convicted this month for 
using their powerful labor-union posi- 
tions to “shake down” four motion-pic- 
ture companies for $550,000. 

Harry D. Jones, vice president of the 
Ohio Federation of Labor, was recently 
convicted of hiring two men to dynamite 
three buildings: He had, previous to his 
election as an official of this union, been 
convicted of horse stealing and attempt- 
ing to rape a 12-year-old girl, 

John W. Filer, president of the C. I. O. 
local at Pittsburgh, Pa., is a criminal of 
long and varied experience. 

George Scalise, New York, president, . 
Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, found guilty of grand lar- 
ceny, forgery, income-tax evasion. 

Frank Bruno, Akron, business agent, 
Local 442, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, convicted of extortion. 

Harry Van Arsdale, New York, official 
of the electrical workers’ union, con- 
victed of shooting two men. 

Joe Ozanic, president, A. F, of L. Pro- 
gressive Miners, twice convicted of boot- 
legging. 

Nicola—Nick the “Bull’—Elia, New 
York, general manager, Local 1204, Re- 
tail Clerks International Protective Asso- 
ciation, convicted of extortion. 

Anthony Pollemeni, president; Louis 
Iannacone and Abraham Turk, organ- 
izers, same union, extortion. 

John P. Nick, St. Louis, Mo., per- 
sonal representative of George E. Browne, 
president, International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees, guilty of violat- 
ing the Federal antiracketeering law. 
This stink-bomb specialist, buddy of some 
fellow specialists in my own congressional 
district, is now in prison for a 5-year 
term. 

Clyde A. Weston, St. Louis, business 
agent, Local 143, same union, racketeer- 
ing. 

Don Campbell, Cleveland, Ohio, busi- 
ness agent, Local 181, Glaziers Union, and 
president, Painters District Council; 
blackmail and extortion. 

James P. McDonald, assistant to 
Campbell as union business agent; ex- 
tortion. 

John E. McGee, Cleveland, business 
agent, Window Washers and Custodians 
Union; labor blackmail and extortion. 

Albert Ruddy, Cleveland, president, 
Carpenters District Council; convicted 
also of labor blackmail and extortion. 

Milton Graf, New York, business agent, 
Local 137, Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association; convicted of accept- 
ing a bribe. 

Michael Lomars, New York, business 
manager, Local 1175, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Association; armed 
robbery. 

Albert Miller, New York, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 94, Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union; convicted 
of violating election laws. 
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Harry Wayne, Cleveland, business 
agent, Kosher Butchers Union; extor- 
tion. 

Sol Shuster, New York, president, Lo- 
cal 202, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; convicted of extortion. 

These hoodlums might well oppose en- 
actment of any such law as H. R. 4392. 
These creatures of the underworld would 
never have climbed to positions of au- 
thority had the full light of publicity 
covered the paths of their approach. Of 
how much value to national defense are 
these cattle representing labor in delicate 
negotiations with Government and in- 
dustrial management? Scores like them, 
not yet apprehended by the law, are 
spokesmen for hundreds of thousands of 
citizens upon whom adequate defense 
production depends. 

PASSAGE OF SUCH A LAW IS INEVITABLE 

In commenting on the desirability of 
legislation of the character I am here 
discussing, the Washington Times-Her- 
ald said editorially on November 8, 1941: 

These changes are going to come about, we 
are convinced. They will be fought by all 
racketeer labor leaders and some honest ones, 
because they will inevitably take some of the 
power away from the labor leaders of all 
kinds. Nobody likes to lose a jot or tittle of 
power; but it is time for Congress to clip 
some of the labor leader’s power for the pro- 
tection of the rank and file of organized la- 
bor, as well as of the public and of legitimate 
business. Regular financial statements pre- 
pared under direction of independent audi- 
tors would go a long way, we think, toward 
blasting the Brownes and the Bioffs out of 
organized labor and making it impossible for 
them to muscle back into power. 

MOST LABOR LEADERS HONORABLE 


Let me make it plain, Mr. Speaker, 
that I do not infer that the majority of 
the leaders of organized labor are crooks, 
That is not the case. There is no higher 
percentage of crooks in union labor lead- 
ership than among business or profes- 
sional men. I count among my best, 
most loyal, and honorable friends, some 
of the leaders of union labor, and the 
men and women who constitute the 
membership of the locals, in my congres- 
sional district. But, as a boy on the 
farm, I learned one bad apple will spoil 
a basketful. One crooked union leader, 
more interested in personal gain than in 
national defense and the welfare of the 
members of his union, can create havoc, 
as we have seen in recent months. This 
is a problem extending beyond the bor- 
ders of our districts and affecting the 
very life of our country. It is our re- 
sponsibility to see that some law such as 
H. R. 4392 is enacted to protect our dem- 
ocratic way of life and the right of a large 
group of our citizens to exercise, in the 
democratic way, their choice of leader- 
ship. 

In view of the admitted need for such 
legislation, in view of the public demand 
for it, why is no action being taken? 
That answer is easy to find. The brave, 
capable, and patriotic gentlemen who 
constitute the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee have refused to hold any hearing on 
the bill or to submit it to Congress for 
debate or a vote. 

MADAM FRANCES (WADSKI) PERKINS 


After trying for more than 7 months 
to get this bill before the House, I was 
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greatly encouraged in October when I 
read an address delivered by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in Seattle, 
Wash. The Secretary said she was in 
favor of the principles which I had been 
advocating for so long. This led me to 
believe that she might sincerely favor 
enactment of some such legislation as I 
had proposed. In this conclusion I was 
badly mistaken. When I called her hand 
her silence confessed the hypocrisy of 
her statement at Seattle. At this point, 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the 
Recorp copies of letters I have sent to 
Madam Perkins and the only reply re- 
ceived from her: 
OCTOBER 13, 1941. 
Hon. FRANCES PERKINS, 
The Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mapam SECRETARY: I was greatly 
encouraged recently to read in the newspa- 
pers that you, in an address to the American 
Federation of Labor convention in Seattle, 
had urged that labor unions should make 
public reports regularly of their receipts and 
expenditures, the same as banks, insurance 
companies, and other organizations, 

“The scrupulous accounting for money, 
regular, independent, and public audits of 
all moneys, including insurance funds, dues, 
and assessments, is bound to be expected,” 
* + * you were quoted as saying. “With 
the trade-union basic right protected by stat- 
ute, surely no moneys need be expended, ex- 
cept as authorized by the membership and 
for purposes which can be stated in a public 
accounting without embarrassment to any- 
one. 

“The public also expects of its institutions 
that no individuals shall gain at the expense 
of the public and that no funds will be side- 
tracked into the pockets of those whose ac- 
tivities serve either their personal greed or 
antisocial purpose. The public has this 
same expectation of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and stock exchanges.” 

Your remarks stated admirably a convic- 
tion which I expressed on April 16 last, by 
introducing a bill, H. R. 4392, designed to 
compel labor organizations to make exactly 
the type of reports you now say they should 
make. My bill, unfortunately, was quietly 
put to sleep in the Judiciary Committee by 
three Democratic members of a subcommit- 
tee of five to which it was referred. Inci- 
dentally, these Democratic members failed 
to notify the two Republican members of 
the subcommittee of a pending meeting to 
consider the bill. Hence, the Republican 
members were not present. Shortly prior to 
this singular action by the Democrats on the 
subcommittee, Francis Biddle, then Acting 
Attorney General, on July 16 last, found my 
bill too hot for him to handle. When ap- 
pealed to by the Judiciary Committee chair- 
man for comment on the measure, Mr. Bid- 
dle, an active candidate for the Attorney 
Generalship, wrote: “Whether or not the 
bill should be enacted involves a question of 
legislative policy concerning which I prefer 
not to make any suggestion.” 

In the light of this attitude of administra- 
tion members, I presumed, of course, until I 
read your address, that the White House and 
your Department were opposed to the above- 
designated purposes of the bill. It is a 
pleasure to learn that you approve them. 
Now I am encouraged to believe that you, 
with your high personal and official standing 
at the White House, can and will help me 
revive this measure and make it a law of 
the land. 

Never was there a better time to act, First, 
because you have publicly endorsed the in- 
tentYof the bill. Secondly, because of the 
general discontent with racketeering among 
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certain organized labor leaders now being 
exposed in the courts and elsewhere. Finally, 
because of the scandalous situation surround- 
ing the collection and expenditure of funds 
by high officials of the United Mine Workers. 

You are familiar with the current strikes 
in the Pennsylvania coal fields over the at- 
tempt of certain union officials to exact in- 
creased assessments from members of the 
United Mine Workers. I know that these 
strikers are courageously expressing the feel- 
ings of thousands of other poor union miners 
throughout the country who do not have 
means of making themselves heard on this 
subject. There are many miners in my 
congressional district. Scores of them have 
confidentially complained bitterly to me 
about the collection and expenditure, with- 
out a detailed accounting, of much of their 
money. 

The records cf the Labor Department are 
replete with evidence of the loose and pos- 
sibly corrupt handling of union funds. For 
example, in the reports of the proceedings of 
the last three biennial conventions of the 
United Mine Workers of America, held in 
1936, 1938, and 1940, the financial report of 
the international auditors contains a little 
more than one-half of a small printed page 
on “expenditures.” One significant item in 
each report, and one of the largest, is simply 
called “Miscellaneous.” These reports cover 
one-half the fiscal year just preceding the 
convention. Here are some of the excerpts: 

Thirty-fourth Constitutional Convention, 
United Mine Workers of America, volume 1, 
page 71, proceedings, dated January 28, 1936, 
report of auditors, expenditures, item “mis- 
cellaneous, $138,490.89." Period covered 
June 1 to November 30, 1936, inclusive. 

Thirty-fifth Constitutional Convention, 
United Mine Workers of America, volume 1, 
page 83, proceedings, dated January 25, 1938, 
report of auditors, expenditures, item mis- 
cellaneous, $360,253.72." Period covered 
June 1 to November 30, 1937, inclusive. 

Thirty-sixth Constitutional Convention, 
United Mine Workers of America, volume 1, 
page 432, proceedings, dated January 15, 
1940, report of auditors, expenditures, item 
“miscellaneous as itemized in international 
secretary-treasurer’s report, $398,897.79." 
Period covered June 1 to November 30, 1939, 
inclusive. No itemized statement appears 
in the record, 

In other words, tor a combined period of 18 
months during 3 different years, the total 
“miscellaneous” expenditures of Mr. John 
Lewis’ union—a strictly one-man-controlled 
outfit—was $897,642.40. Can you imagine a 
businessman, or any organization, getting 
away with unexplained expenditures like 
that? 

But as these figures are taken from the files 
of your own department, I need not dwell 
on them or multiply the examples, You are 
fully as familiar with this record as I am. 
Otherwise you would not have taken your 
bold stand for honest reporting of expendi- 
tures. 

I realize fully the futility of a minority 
Member of Congress, such as myself, making 
further single-handed attempts to get my 
proposed legislation enacted into law. I do 
believe, however, that if you, with Presiden- 
tial approval, were to get behind my bill or 
any similar legislation, it could be passed 
quickly. 

I wish I could tell you how earnestly, as a 
friend of the worker, both organized and un- 
organized, I desire to see this legislation en- 
acted. The cause of the worker today is suf- 
fering terrific blows chiefly because of the 
arrogance, selfishness, and downright crook- 
edness of a few avaricious leaders. The 
workers themselves are all right. If they had 
their way, we would not have lost 17,000,000 
man-days in our defense plants due to strikes 
during the first 8 months of 1941, nor would 
a dollar of crooked money or excessive dues 
have been accepted or spent by leaders. The 
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worker in the ranks needs our help, and we 
cannot do better for him than to make his 
leaders go straight by compelling strict ac- 
counting for every dollar received and spent 
by them. Such would, for example, have 
made impossible the case reported by Inter- 
national New Service August 23, 1941, in 
which one Max Caldwell, ousted head of 
Chicago Local 1248, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Retail Clerks’ Union, was al- 
leged to have collected in 4 years $910,000 in 
dues and fees which went into his personal 
safety-deposit box and for purchase of jewels 
and real estate, leaving a balance of $60 in 
the union treasury. I am advised that often 
members of unions controlled by racketeers 
are afraid to insist on financial reports be- 
cause of dire and violent consequences which 
have arisen therefrom. You suggest volun- 
tary reports, Honest leaders will gladly com- 
ply with your suggestion because they have 
nothing to conceal. Dishonest officials of 
labor organizations, of course, will continue 
to make no reports unless compelled to do so. 
If all were of the same mind, there would 
be no need for any law on any subject. It is 
to protect citizens from the selfish, greedy, 
and unsocial designs of a minority that I 
think you will agree we must continue to 
have legislation for the general good. 

I am sure, from my talks with Republican 
and conservative Democratic Members of 
Congress, that, working together, you and I 
could interest a large majority of them in 
voting for such legislation as is proposed. 
Please advise me at your earliest convenience 
as to how I can best proceed to help you 
bring to fruition this worthy effort which you 
have so courageously launched. 

Very truly yours, 
PHIL A. BENNETT. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 21, 1941. 
The Honorable PHIL A. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: Your let- 
ter of October 11 has come to my attention 
upon return from the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Seattle. 

I have asked the Solicitor of this Depart- 
ment to look into the bill you have intro- 
duced, H. R. 4392, and to make a report 
to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS, 


HOUSE oF REPRESENATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., October 31, 1941. 

Madam Frances PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

MapaMm Secretary: Thank you for 
your letter of October 21 relating to H. R. 
4392. I trust that by now your Solicitor 
has had ample opportunity to report to you 
on this bill and that I may have a statement 
on it from you in the very near future. 

Men who pay the membership fees and 
dues, so far as I am able to ascertain, favor 
passage of this bill, and I cannot believe any 
honest union official would have just cause 
to oppose it. The Gallup poll, published to- 
day, states that 87 percent of the people favor 
a requirement for annual reports of union 
receipts and expenditures. You will please 
note a copy of this poll, taken from today’s 
Washington Post, attached hereto. 

Permit me to assure you again of my de- 
sire to cooperate with you in any effective 
proposal to help solve the vexing difficulties 
with which labor is currently beset. Enact- 
ment of H. R. 4392 will, I believe, be a step 
forward in the right direction, in accord with 
the spirit of your recommendations to the 
American Federation of Labor convention and 
the wishes of the people. 

Respec 


truny. 
PHIL A. BENNETT. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION IS RIGHT 


I have been slow to agree with those 
who accuse the Secretary of Labor of 
sympathy with lawless elements and the 
alien theories of her native Russia. Sur- 
rounded as she is by Communists and 
others who desire to see government take 
over business, large and small, in this 
country, it is only natural that a large 
portion of our population should fear 
she is influenced by unwholesome forces. 
Her tolerance of Harry Bridges, convicted 
Communist, who has been ordered de- 
ported but is still with us; her failure to 
remove from the Federal pay roll in the 
Department of Labor a goodly portion 
of the 1,124 Communists and “fellow 
travelers,” whose names were furnished 
by the Dies committee to the Department 
of Justice at the latter’s request, has 
caused many patriotic Americans to de- 
nounce her as unworthy and incompetent 
to hold the high position of a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. I agree with 
the resolution adopted by the American 
Legion that she should be impeached. 
In fact, I would personally introduce 
articles of impeachment, except for the 
fact they would be referred to the same 
industrious, courageous, and patriotic 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 
which is holding so many other meri- 
torious measures, including H. R. 4392, 
so closely to its bosom as to smother 
them. Knowing this, I shall refrain from 
such hopeless action. It may be that she 
will yield to public pressure and resign 
to accept another position which the 
daily press says has been offered her, 
My hope and prayer, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the remnant of liberty that is still 
ours may last until the voters of the 
Nation have opportunity to rid the ship 
of state of those among the crew who 
have demonstrated incompetency and 
disloyalty, which has permitted us to 
drift rapidly toward state socialism and 
totalitarianism at home while they de- 
nounce it abroad. 

NO UNION SLUSH FUND SCARES ME OF ANOTHER 
ELECTION 

It is time we spoke to the dictators, 
gangsters, and racketeers at home with 
the same courage that we speak to those 
3,000 miles away. History is writing the 
actions of Congress with a bold hand in 
these tragic days. Are we to sit supinely 
here, intimidated by an irresponsible 
minority, or are we to represent the 
majority of the American people? I am 
not intimidated, sir, and am willing to 
risk my political life to say so. Let us 
act now in the name of national unity 
and freedom. Let us face this problem 
showing that we have the courage of our 
convictions and dare to do our duty as 
we understand it. Let history not write 
of us, as of the leaders of France, “They 
did too little and too late.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New. York [Mr. CROWTHER] is 
recognized for 3 minutes, 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
closing lines of a poem that was written 


by a great World War veteran, John 


McCrae, are as follows: 


NOVEMBER 10 


If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields. 


I wonder if the people of this Nation 
think we have kept faith with these vic- 
tims of World War No.1. Their thought 
was, when they went to serve their coun- 
try, that it was to save the world for de- 
mocracy; that it was to be a war to end 
all wars; and here we are now, on the 
eve of Armistice Day, 1941, close to the 
danger line of entering into another war 
which will be more frightful in its re- 
sults than World War No. 1. If we 
study the statements made by a distin- 
guished Senator at the other end of the 
Capitol, as to our lack of national pre- 
paredness for our own defense, then for 
us to enter another world war would be 
nothing less than national suicide. 

For our own national defense I am will- 
ing and anxious to go the limit; but as 
between Hitler and nazi-ism and Stalin 
and communism, I choose not the least of 
these two evils, but I choose neither. I 
have voted against every proposal that 
I felt was designed to involve us in this 
war. In doing so, I have not been influ- 
enced by narrow partisanship but have 
voted my convictions. I have had but 
one objective, and that was to keep my 
country out of this war. The President 
in his speech at Chautauqua in 1936 said, 
that “It would be hard to resist the clamor 
for war,” and now those whom he men- 
tioned as craving fool’s gold are fulfilling 
his prediction. 

To that excitable group who clamor 
for our immediate entrance into a war 
designed to crush Hitler, I ask these ques- 
tions: Where shall we start, and what 
with; and where and when shall we fin- 
ish? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow, November 11, 1941, 
we observe Armistice Day, the twenty- 
third anniversary of the last time the 
United States laid down its arms in the 
cause of peace. On November 11, 1918, 
active hostilities ceased and we had 
helped to win “the war to make the world 
safe for democracy.” We had helped to 
win “the war to end all wars.” It was a 
war in which we had no word in its start- 
ing, and none in its ending. 

On November 11, 1918, we had in our 
armed forces 4,555,000 men. Tomorrow 
we shall honor the 126,000 American boys 
who lost their lives in the last World 
War. Tomorrow we pay homage to the 
234,300 American boys who were wounded 
casualties. Tomorrow we pay our re- 
spects to the 4,500 American boys who 
were listed as prisoners or otherwise 
missing; in short, tomorrow we honor the 
350,300 American boys listed as casualties 
in the first World War. Great as were 
our losses then, let us not forget that our 
losses were relatively small, because we 
were one of the last nations to enter that 
conflict and with the smallest standing 
army of all the belligerents; we started 
from scratch after war was declared on 
April 6, 1917. Our losses were but 8 per- 
cent of our total mobilized forces. Com- 
pare this with the 22,000,000 total cas- 
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ualties among all our Allies in that war, 
which was 52.3 percent of the total troops 
mobilized by those Allies. Compare this, 
if you will, with the 67.4 percent repre- 
senting the fifteen and one-half million 
casualties suffered by Germany and her 
allies in that war. I make these com- 
parisons, Mr. Speaker, because today I 
am fearful for the future of the American 
youth; because I fear that the war 
makers will finally have their way and 
‘before long another American Expedi- 
tionary Force will be on its way to Rus- 
sia; to Cairo, Egypt; to Africa; and possi- 
bly to the invasion coasts of Europe. 
Aside from the recent Russian campaign, 
in which the slaughter has been the most 
terrific in all history, there have been 
relatively few casualties so far in this 
war, when we compare them with the 
losses of the last World War. 

In fact, Britain is said to have lost less 
than 150,000 so far, and, therefore, I 
fear that Great Britain must be waiting 
only for American manpower to start an 
active offensive of her own. We know 
that bloody Joe Stalin has already, within 
the past few days, called upon us for 
another American expeditionary force. 
Our President and other administration 
spokesmen have committed us to a course 
of action which, it is said, shall end only 
with the complete destruction of Hitler. 
But, so far, exactly as in 1917, the Ameri- 
can people have been told that this can 
be done without American manpower, 
despite the fact that military experts have 
insisted repeatedly that Hitler’s destruc- 
tion can be brought about only by the 
destruction and occupation of Germany 
itself. British generals have stated, 
frankly, that this can come about only 
through the use of American manpower; 
and so I ask, Mr. Speaker, whether to- 
morrow, November 11, 1941, will not sig- 
nalize the commencement of the great- 
est propaganda barrage this country has 
ever seen—a propaganda barrage which 
will have for its sole aim and which will 
not cease until an American expedition- 
ary force is on its way? Probably a 
subterfuge will be adopted again to keep 
the American people in the dark; prob- 
ably a subterfuge will be adopted to call 
this 1941 American expeditionary force 
an “American occupation force,” as our 
troops in Iceland are now designated. 
Will the American people be hoodwinked 
again by a deceitful administration 
which has refused to take the American 
people into its confidence—which has led 
it, step by step, down the road to slaugh- 
ter of the American youth? Again I ask, 
will November 11, 1941, the twenty-third 
anniversary of Armistice Day, go down 
in history as the birthday of another 
A. E. F.? Treachery, deceit, falsehood, 
subterfuge, misrepresentation are serious 
charges, and they are words which I do 
not like to use, and yet let us look back 
over the history of the past few years 
and see whether or not uch charges can 
be justified. 

When the rumblings of war were heard 
in Europe they were carried across the 
water, when in a speech made in Chicago 
by the President we were told we should 
quarantine the aggressors, but no hint 
was then made of another A. E. F. 
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Then we enjoyed a visit from the presi- 
dent of a South American nation, and 
all Washington was agog with pomp and 
splendor and we put on a huge military 
display. Soon we learned this was but 
a dress rehearsal for the most artfully 
conceived act of international salesman- 
ship of this century—the arrival in 
Washington of the King and Queen of 


England. 

Shortly after their return to England, 
Poland was invaded and this second 
World War got underway, and im- 
mediately a barrage of British propa- 
ganda was unleashed in this Nation. The 
famous William Allen White Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
got underway, and its chief purpose, its 
avowed purpose and aim, was to sell the 
American people on the idea that this is 
our war. They said, “If we can ac- 
complish that one purpose, we will have 
won our point.” That is still the basic 
principle of all of this war propaganda, 

So then the Congress was called upon 
to repeal the arms embargo provision of 
the Neutrality Act. We were told first of 
all that the only way to remain neutral 
was to permit all nations of the world to 
come over to America and buy our arms 
and munitions at will. Of course, that 
was a subterfuge, because we knew that 
this was an open breach of neutrality and 
that our arms and munitions could, and 
would, be made available only to one set 
of belligerents—Britain and her then 
allies—because Britain controlled the 
seas. There was not then—there has not 
been since—any such thing as freedom of 
the seas. No; except for 1812, there never 
has been freedom of the seas except by 
grace of Britain, haughty mistress of the 
seas. This statement is proven by the 
fact that ever since this war began, Brit- 
ain has steadfastly refused American 
ships to carry food and medical supplies 
to the suffering peoples of conquered na- 
tions. Administration leaders then told 
us that we were acting in the name of 
humanity and that all we were being 
asked to do was to sell arms to the victims 
of the aggressor—to put a gun in the 
hands of an unarmed man being held 
up by a robber. But it must be re- 
membered that at that time no mention 
was made of our giving war ma- 
tériel. The nations who would desire 
our matériel would have to pay cash on 
the barrelhead and they had to come 
over here to get those munitions from our 
docks and take title to them on this side 
of the Atlantic. That was our first open 
step on the road to war. That was our 
first open step on the pathway to another 
American expeditionary force. Soon 
afterward we were told that all we in- 
tended to do as a nation was to aid the 
victims of the aggressor through steps 
short of war. 

At this point many Americans believed 
there was some truth in the claims that 
there was something phony about this 
war. The truth of that belief has since 
been verified. It has since been learned 
that warmakers of England, France, and 
the United States had collaborated in a 
program to rearm Germany—they had 
created this Frankenstein Hitler. They 
later made a gentleman’s agreement by 
which Hitler would be permitted to gobble 
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up the smaller nations of Europe after a 
phony war staged to save face of Eng- 
land and France. He would be permitted 
to do this in order to bring about a better 
economic set-up in Europe, to better face 
the competition of world trade. All that 
is a matter of record. And it was un- 
doubtedly better for the war makers that 
while Hitler’s rearmament trade was 
lucrative in peace—if England, France, 
and the United States could be kept lulled 
into a sense of security, peace, and dis- 
armament, meanwhile, until the war 
broke; think how much greater would be 
the profits—the blood profits—during 
war’s hysteria. Hence Hitler had been 
created—thus was he armed while the 
Peoples of England, France, and the 
United States and the rest were lulled 
into quiescence. 

It was only after Hitler broke faith at 
the end of the phoney war and plunged 
into the Low Countries and France that 
they woke up, and then war hysteria of 
necessity was at hand. The air raids on 
London began, and Hitler rode roughshod 
over all. 

Then, very naturally, the sympathy of 
America turned to Britain and all those 
opposing Hitler. Then did American 
opinion decide definitely that Britain 
must have help—all she needed—but 
American opinion also decided—and still 
feels—that this is not our war and we 
do not intend to fight it. America knows 
that Europe has been fighting constantly 
since the dawn of history; but America 
feels that is Europe's affairs, not ours 
those are Europe’s wars, not ours. 

Yet at the same time America realized 
that a Frankenstein had been created— 
a madman had gone amuck—and Amer- 
ica took stock of itself and determined it 
should immediately get to work to make 
itself so strong, so powerful, that no 
madman, in his maddest hours, even with 
the rest of a captive world at his feet, 
would dare contemplate an invasion of 
this hemisphere, in which we choose to 
dwell at peace with all the world. Amer- 
ica was willing to let Europe seek its own 
solution, fight its own wars, but make it- 
self so invincible that the whole world 
and every dictator, every conqueror in it 
would know that the motto of our an- 
cestors from Vermont still stands, “Don’t 
tread on me”; and America wanted then, 
and wants today—must today—put her- 
self in that position of strength. Today 
America knows it can do it and will do it 
if the god of political expediency will go 
to bed and let America have a chance 
to arouse itself and put an end to labor 
disputes, profiteering, and chiseling, and 
get to work on arming itself. That is 
the only way we can avoid a second 
A. E. F. 

So far we have not shown the courage 
to think of America first, or what is best 
for America. Instead, we have let the 
warmakers, and the god of political ex- 
pediency, have their way. Along that 
road lies their road to profits—along 
that road can the greatest blood profits 
be found—the profits that ‘nurtured the 
poppies in Flanders field in 1918. And 
those profits do not go to, nor are they 
sought only by, the munitions manufac- 
turers. Equally guilty is the unscrupu- 
lous labor leader—that racketeer who 
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thinks of America first in terms of the 
amount of fees and dues he collects. 
Equally guilty is the man at the bench, 
or the lathe, or the riveting hammer, 
who seeks wages 200, 300, or 500 percent 
higher than he has ever known before— 
just because a war is on and Uncle Sam 
(you and I) is paying the bill—while his 
former buddy—the kid—is in camp at 
$21 a month. Yes, they are all guilty, 
so is the storekeeper, the landlord, the 
farmer, They are all guilty who seek 
blocd profits out of a war in which their 
boys or their neighbor’s boy may fight 
and die, in order to make their profits 
secure. Those are the unintentional 
warmakers of today; those who for their 
own selfish greed would push us into an 
all-out war and another A. E. F. They 
will not have to go, but they will make 
the profit. They are the true puppets 
of the propagandists. They are the ones 
who let the propagandists get in their 
deadly work, while the real intentional 
warmakers push us steadily along the 
road to another A. E. F. 

The next step along the road to war 
was peacetime conscription; this for the 
first time in the history of our Nation, 
That was the second step looking toward 
an American expeditionary force. In 
1918 we had had conscription after a 
declaration of war, and, consequently, 
our boys were not ready to go overseas 
for 10 or 11 months; but this time it was 
to be different. We were to be ready to 
jump at the crack of the.gun and this 
step was carefully planned. To camou- 
flage the real issue we were told that 
these boys were going into training for 
a 1-year period, to be trained solely for 
the defense of America in this hemi- 
sphere and to be prepared to keep ag- 
gressors away from our shores. 

At that time the politicians dared not 
go further and show their hand because 
an election was just around the corner. 
And during that election campaign both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie promised 
time and time again, in speech after 
speech, that come what may your boys 
would not be sent to fight on foreign soil. 
You were to have no fears, your boys 
were being sent into training camps 
solely for the defense of America, on 
American soil. Both of those candidates 
knew in their hearts, and their actions 
have since proven what they had in their 
minds—they were looking forward to an- 
other A. E-F. It is now a well-known 
fact that Mr. Wendell Willkie, who was 
promoted to carry the Republican banner 
into that campaign by the greatest act of 
political chicanery ever conceived, went 
into that campaign with his own per- 
sonal feeling—so many times manifested 
since—that America should get into this 
war immediately. Mr. Willkie, as events 
have since clearly proven, was sent into 
the Philadelphia Convention for the ex- 
press purpose of sabotaging the Repub- 
lican Party. He was sent into that Re- 
publican Convention for the sole pur- 
pose of making a war party out of the 
Republican Party and leading this Nation 
down the road to war. His nomination 
was obtained by deceit, treachery, and 
humbuggery of the lowest order. He was 
a warmonger at heart then, and he has 
proven himself openiy to be a warmonger 
ever since. 
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Then we remember that famous speech 
during the Christmas holidays—during 
that season of the year when the whole 
world likes to think of peace—we re- 
member that famous speech in which our 
President then committed us to become 
the arsenal for the democracies of the 
world. Then, he openly committed us to 
the final destruction of Hitlerism and 
everything it stood for, Henceforth cash 
on the barrelhead was to go by the 
boards; but the warmongers dared not 
even then put forward a program calling 
for America to deliver her munitions to 
the battlefields of Europe and Asia— 
nor did they dare ask for another A. E. F. 

The arsenal-for-democracy speech was 
put into effect by the famous Lend-Lease 
Act, under which program we would 
henceforth loan to Britain and her Allies 
such armament and equipment as they 
might require to enable them to success- 
fully crush Hitlerism. Then did a part of 
America assume for her one of her most 
cowardly roles in her history; then was 
the American Nation tricked into a role 
similar to that adopted by many north- 
erners in the Civil War wherein they 
hired somebody else to do their fighting 
to save the Union. The warmongers’ slo- 
gan then adopted was that the lend-lease 
program was a method to keep the war 
away from these shores, but repeatedly it 
was insisted time and time again that 
there was no intention whatsoever of per- 
mitting American boys to go overseas. 
The unfortunate part about all this pro- 
gram is the fact that so many, many 
millions of American people believed that 
slogan and believed in their hearts that 
we were adopting a sound policy when 
we agreed to send to Britain and .her 
Allies all the guns, all the airplanes, all 
the tanks, all the food supplies, all the 
agricultural implements, all the cigar- 
ettes, everything she needed to keep her 
fighting for the preservation of our free- 
dom. Oh, how many of these people were 
tricked into selfishly believing that it was 
all right for us to adopt a policy of buying 
Britain’s blood to be spilled over guns 
which we would loan to them. All those 
American people had in mind was this 
one fact: We will do anything, we will 
go to any length to keep our boys here at 
home and keep American blood from be- 
ing shed again on foreign soil. Oh, how 
they were deluded. But those of us who 
voted against the Lend-Lease Act did so 
because we could see the handwriting on 
the wall then, just as clearly as the 
American people will see it tomorrow. 
We could see the handwriting on the wall 
that this was just another step looking 
toward a second A. E. F. 

But let me stress two points at this 
time. When the lend-lease was adopted 
as a policy, there was specifically written 
into that act, as the intent of the Con- 
gress, that Britain should come over here 
and get these goods which we were loan- 
ing her. Mr. Churchill himself had told 
our Nation that all Britain asked us to do 
was put the arms and ammunition on our 
docks and Britain would come and get 
them. American ships were specifically 
prohibited in that Lend-Lease Act from 
delivering the goods, and our Navy was 
specifically prohibited from convoying, 
because the President himself told us 
then that “convoys mean shooting, and 
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shooting means war.” The Congress au- 
thorized in March 1941 the expenditure 
of $7,000,000,000 to put this lend-lease 
program into effect and followed in Octo- 
ber with another lend-lease appropria- 
tion of $6,000,000,000. 

No sooner had the lend-lease program 
been put into effect than British propa- 
ganda agencies got to work. Over store 
counters, in store windows and in similar 
places of prominence appeared signs 
“Britain delivers the goods.” Thus did 
start the agitation for American delivery 
of the supplies and equipment, despite 
the fact that ever since lend-lease went 
into effect, we have been paying the 
freight not only for supplies carried in 
our chartered out foreign-flag ships but 
we have been paying the freight also on 
lend-lease shipments carried in British 
ships and have been paying the wages of 
British sailors and paying the insurance 
on both, and charging it all against lend- 
lease. 

Almost immediately following the en- 
actment of the lend-lease bill, the Con- 
gress was called upon to, and did, per- 
mit the seizure of all foreign-flag vessels 
in American ports. Repeatedly we 
asked for what purposes these ships 
would be used and just as repeatedly Ad- 
ministration spokesmen denied any spe- 
cific knowledge of the purposes for which 
they would be used, except to indicate 
they were needed in our own trade to re- 
place ships transferred or sold to Britain. 
Shortly thereafter, we found that these 
ships were being armed; were being 
transferred to the Panamanian flag in 
order to evade the Neutrality Act and 
were then being leased to American op- 
erators who could henceforth participate 
in the huge war-shipping profits. Then 
came the undercover use of the American 
Navy for convoy purposes, under the sub- 
terfuge that it was engaged in patrol 
work. 

American troops were sent to Iceland, 
we were told, to relieve the British gar- 
risoned at that point and to prevent, so 
we were told, a possible German occupa- 
tion of Iceland as the stepping stone to 
invade America in the event Britain were 
defeated. Since then we have learned 
there is no thought, and there never has 
been any thought, on the part of Great 
Britain to move out of Iceland. And 
Icelanders are as resentful of our inva- 
sion as the Norwegians are of the Nazis. 

Well, as I recall it, we just got over the 
Iceland matter and became reconciled 
to it—you know a tiained propagandist 
believes you must keep the war spirit 
alive, keep pounding away—we had just 
become reconciled.to Iceland when the 
draft extension came up. Then some of 
the American people began to wake up. 
They began to smell the odor of the 
cooties of another A. E. F. 

The President went on a fishing trip— 
in fact he was so tired and worn out that 
he begged our dutiful though industrious 
gentlemen of the press not to follow him 
in order that he might have a real rest. 
Somehow or other he did happen to find 
little Captain Jimmy away from his desk 
in Dayton and walking the waves of the 
Atlantic with his dress uniform on, can 
you imagine that, walking the waves of 
the Atlantic in a full dress Army uni- 
form? But Captain Jimmy was tired too, 
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so he took him aboard. And then, lo and 
behold, he found another son all dressed 
up in his naval uniform, so he pulled him 
aboard off the briny deep. And then, 
when all the advisors were at hand, who 
should pop up but Winston Churchill on 
another battle wagon, and the four free- 
doms were born. But Mr. Churchill was 
not so tired so he let his press boys in on 
the secret. and soon we heard—as usual— 
from London what our future foreign 
policy would be. And from London also 
came the pictures of our two princes of 
privilege who braved walking the waters 
of the Atlantic in their full-dress uni- 
forms. What London photographers did 
not show us, however, was the expression 
on the collective faces of those famous 
conferees when the radio carried the 
word that the draft extension passed the 
House by but 1 vote. That should have 
warned them that the voice of America 
had made itself heard and it said, “No 
more A. E. F.s.” 

Well, we seized those foreign ships that 
had earlier sought sanctuary, under in- 
ternational law, in our neutral ports. We 
proceeded to arm them and transfer them 
to Panamanian flag registry, we put on 
foreign nondescript low-wage crews, and 
we chartered them to American operators 
to carry lend-lease matériel at handsome 
profits and with absolutely no risk to 
themselves. 

As soon as these Panamanian-flag 
ships got into operation, sinkings began 
to occur and glaring headlines appeared 
in the daily newspapers that “American 
ships” had been torpedoed in our defense 
waters. This again gave rise to the old 
familiar cry that Germany was denying 
freedom of the seas and, consequently, on 
July 31 the Secretary of the Navy, acting 
under orders of the President, issued an 
order to all American naval craft at sea 
“to prepare to take offensive action 
against all Axis surface craft” and within 
the next 2 weeks this order was extended 
to include all Axis submarines and air- 
craft. Finally, an incident occurred; an 
American naval craft, the destroyer 
Greer, was said to have been attacked by 
a German submarine; and yet the evi- 
dence since then unmistakably indicates 
that she was acting as a convoy and that 
she was on the offensive, warned and 
aided by British aircraft, when the attack 
took place. Then, on September 11, the 
President, in a solemn address to the 
Nation, informed the people that hence- 
forth the American Navy would shoot on 
sight in order to defend itself. Thus was 
an undeclared naval war declared by the 
President; this despite the fact that the 
Navy had been ordered to take the of- 
fensive 6 weeks earlier without the con- 
sent of the Congress, which alone is 
charged under the Constitution with the 
power to declare war, The pay-off on 
this strategy has been successful attacks 
on three more naval craft with the sink- 
ing of one. 

As the sinkings increased—the sinkings 
of armed merchant ships in the pilot 
houses of which were signs reading 
“property of the United States Govern- 
ment” but flying the flag of Panama—as 
these sinkings increased, as these inci- 
dents increased, then the warmongers 
were able to send up their next cry that 
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we must repeal that section of the Neu- 
trality Act which prohibited arming of 
the American merchant marine. Then 
the cry went up that America must de- 
liver the goods. Even the President said: 
“We must make good on the intent of the 
Congress”; which, however, as I previ- 
ously pointed out, was specific in its in- 
sistence that American ships should not 
be called upon to deliver the goods and 
the American Navy should not be used for 
convoy purposes. 

When the ship-arming bill came before 
us in the House we were specifically told 
that this was all that would be asked of 
us, and yet we knew that it was the plan 
then of the administration to demand in 
the Senate the repeal of that provision 
in the act which prohibited the open use 
of the American merchant marine in the 
delivery of lend-lease matériel through 
belligerent waters and into belligerent 
ports. Of course, that bill passed the 
Senate last Friday, and undoubtedly will 
pass this House this week. Henceforth, 
without question, history will repeat it- 
self. We will announce to the world that 
from now on all American-flag ships on 
the high seas will be armed, and hence- 
forth as of that date we may expect an 
ever-increasing number of those ships to 
be sunk without warning. Back in 1917 
President Wilson took it upon himself to 
order the arming of the American mer- 
chant marine, and 21 days later we de- 
clared war. Ten American-flag ships 
had been sunk in the interim. 

Some people believe that those of us 
who voted against the ship-arming bill 
are guilty of manslaughter. Yet, per- 
haps, those people do not know that all 
we have available today, so it is admitted, 
are some four hundred 3-, 4-, and 5-inch 
guns, most of which are old-style guns, 
nearly 40 years of age, many of which we 
used very unsuccessfully in the last war. 
In fact, at that time there was not one 
case on record—nor is there so far in this 
war—where an armed merchant ship 
successfully defended herself against a 
submarine. And so, after we have de- 
clared to the world that we are arming 
the American merchant marine, we find 
it physically impossible to arm more than 
200 out of our fleet of 1,200 ships. Thus 
the Congress has voted to immediately 
put 1,000 declared to be armed—but ac- 
tually totally unarmed—merchant ships 
at the mercy of the enemy. Oh, you can 
say they are coastwise ships; that they 
travel down to South America and out of 
the war-trade routes, but at the same 
time, from time to time you read in the 
newspapers—either truthfully or un- 
truthfully, whether designed for propa- 
ganda purposes or not—that Germany’s 
submarines are operating on this side of 
the Atlantic; and unquestionably they 
may be expected to do so in the immedi- 
ate future, because doubtless you have all 
read of the story written by a German 
commander of a submarine in the last 
World War in which he relates bringing 
his submarine to the surface in New York 
Harbor One evening and looking at the 
lights of Broadway. 

Oh, yes; by our action of last week we 
may expect an immediate increase in the 
sinkings of our merchant ships. Hence- 
forth they will be fiying under the Amer- 
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ican flag, and they will be manned by 
American seamen, and as these sinkings 
increase there will arise the cry for a 
declaration of war, or at least then will 
come what you on the other side of the 
aisle think will be a demand for our all- 
out entrance into this war—and when 
that demand comes, you will come on the 
floor of this House and you will deny— 
just as you did in 1917—that there is any 
thought whatsoever of sending overseas 
another American expeditionary force, 
But I am warning you men on that side 
of the aisle, the time will come and is 
near at hand when you will no longer be 
able to deceive the American people. The 
time has come for you to tell the Amer- 
ican people the truth straight from the 
shoulder and tell them that before the 
first of the year you plan to start the 
first American troops overseas; your com- 
rade in arms, Stalin, has already asked 
for them. Winston Churchill has not 
yet asked for American troops. . Britain 
did not ask for them in March 1917—but 
she did in April or May. But Churchill’s 
generals—his military chieftains—have 
time and again repeatedly stated that 
Germany can be conquered only through 
the use of American troops—and the 
estimate is not another A. E. F. of 2,000,~ 
000, but rather one of 10,000,000 Amer- 
ican boys and not for 1 year, but for 
many years’ service on foreign soil, 
There will be many more than 8 percent 
casualties in such an A. E. F. 

You know, too, that for several months 
you have been sending shipload after 
shipload of American war equipment 
over to Cairo; over to Africa; and you 
know further that if you can get Finland 
out of this war, you will immediately 
start shipping supplies to Russia through 
Murmansk. Remember Murmansk? 
Not so long ago an American-flag ship, 
the City of Flint, was a prisoner in that 
port. Yet now you will use Murmansk, 
for what? Shipping supplies for Russia? 
No; I said to Russia, for use by American 
boys. And yet, I wonder just how effec~ 
tive those boys will be. Spirit? They 
have plenty of it. Courage? Without 
limit. Confidence? Unexcelled. You 
have put them through maneuvers in the 
swamps of Louisiana. You have put 
them through maneuvers down in Caro- 
lina and Virginia and elsewhere, but yet 
just how ready are our boys, and just 
how well can they shoot with modern 
equipment? You have not yet exposed 
them to maneuvers in the rigors of a 
northern Michigan winter, which would 
compare with Archangel in Russia. Nor 
have you exposed them to the pitiless 
heat and dust and thirst of Death Valley, 
which compares with the sands and heat 
of Africa. And yet those are the places 
where you will of necessity send them 
first. If is your only choice. 

Just the other night I talked to some 
boys who were in an antitank battalion 
out here in Fort Meade and who have 
been in the Army for almost a year, 
They have been training consistently 
with and without equipment—practic< 
ing loading and unloading with dummy 
shells, but not one of them had as yet 
seen a loaded shell nor fired a loaded shell 
at a tank target. This, my colleagues, 
after nearly 1 year of military training. 
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And so, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, will to- 
morrow, Armistice Day of 1941, herald 
the opening of the greatest propaganda 
drive so far unleashed in this war? Will 
the cry start tomorrow or the day after 
for another A. E. F.? Mr. Speaker, you 
know it will, and so do I. 

But let me caution the Members of this 
House to consider well before voting for 
a declaration of war or another A. E. F. 
Remember, 83 percent of the American 
people are still opposed to our full en- 
trance into this war. More than 83 per- 
cent of our people are opposed to another 
A. E. F., and the will of 83 percent of our 
citizens cannot be ignored. The other 
night on the radio I heard Gerald L. K. 
Smith, chairman of the Committee of 
One Million, who claims to have three or 
four million followers in the Middle West, 
make this statement: There are three 
types of Congressmen down here in 
Washington; one class, who honestly be- 


lieve the President and the warmakers . 


are right in their program to get us all 
out into this war; a second class, to 
which I belong, who honestly believe this 
program is entirely wrong and is not in 
the best interests of America; and a third 
class, composed of Members on both sides 
of the aisle, whose vote is guided by the 
god of political expediency—those whose 
vote is guided by the paramount thought 
of how they can best assure their reelec- 
tion. And he warned that third group— 
and so do I—beware of the wrath of the 
American people the day the first Amer- 
ican soldier leaves these shores to fight 
on foreign soil. You beware another 
A. E. F. 

When the draft- extension measure 
was before Congress in August of this 
vear, the American people realized 
many of them for the first time that 
these boys were not in the Army for 
training alone; they realized for the first 
time that these boys are in the Army for 
the duration of this war; they realized 
for the first time that another American 
expeditionary force was in the making. 

Will tomorrow, Armistice Day of 1941, 
a day on which in the past we have cele- 
brated the coming of peace, a day on 
which in the past we have honored and 
revered the memories of those 350,300 
casualties of the last propaganda bar- 
rage, a day on which in the past we have 
steadfastly prayed and vowed over and 
over that propaganda would never again 
trick us into another man’s war on an- 
other man’s soil—will tomorrow, Armi- 
stice Day 1941, go down in history as the 
birthday of the second American expe- 
ditionary force? I pray not. But the 
decision rests with this Congress; it rests 
with you and you alone. Have you the 
courage to meet your responsibility to 
the memory of those 350,300 boys who 
paid the supreme sacrifice once before to 
win the war to end all wars? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. THILL] is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 


AMERICA OUT OF WAR 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, many poems 
were written by our soldiers during 
the last war. We all read the poem re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from New 
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York IMr. CROWTHER], In Flanders 
Fields, by John McRae. There is one 
other poem which has left an indelible 
impression upon me, and I should like to 
read just a few lines from that poem: 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 
It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 


When Alan Seeger wrote those lines 
he knew that he was facing almost cer- 
tain death. Yet that last line I have 
read— 


It may be I shall pass him still— 


reflected his hope that his life might 
be spared. But we know thdt Alan 
Seeger died as he wrote he might die. 

When the House of Representatives 
votes on the question of the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act it will vote on a question 
which means death to thousands of 
American boys. Those of you who vote 
for repeal will be arranging a rendezvous 
with death for American manhood. It is 
my hope that American youth shall still 
be able to pass their meeting with death. 
If we Members of Congress vote down the 
proposal to send our ships into combat 
areas and war zones, we shall spare the 
lives of many Americans, 

Those boys who died with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France a 
generation ago thought they were dying 
for a noble cause, to make the world 
safe for democracy, but we know what 
happened after the war was over. The 
United States was disregarded at the 
peace table, disillusionment set in, and 
we began to realize that our willing sac- 
rifice had been in vain. As the years 
rolled on they krought dictatorship in- 
stead of democracy in Europe. We went 
into the last war with the highest mo- 
tives and without any set plan for world 
peace after the war was over. If this ad- 
ministration takes us into the present 
war, it will seemingly do so without any 
set plan for peace after the war is over. 
Misery, suffering, death, and disillusion- 
ment will again be our lot. It is my hope 
that the House of Representatives will 
not take this country one step further 
into the war, so we can save our democ- 
racy, our civilization, and our free in- 
stitutions and thus preserve for all man- 
kind a nation which will be a shining 
example of liberty and a nation which 
will be in a position to render aid and 
comfort to the starving and down- 
trodden people all over the world after 
the present wars are over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr, LAMBERTSON] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Armistice Day and the American Legion 
are inseparable. I was attracted by a 
strong statement made by one of the 
strongest national commanders the 
American Legion ever had, Stephen F, 
Chadwick, at the national convention 2 
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years ago, after the war had started in 
Europe. He said: 


A state of war has existed at some place in 
this troubled world almost every day since 
the World War. We view today a situation 
in which, because of issues involved and for- 
mer comrades in arms concerned, our natu- 
ral and undeniable sympathies will constantly 
challenge our reason, 

The American Legion for the entire period 
of its existence has counseled the Nation to 
a policy of neutrality to the end that we may 
not again become involved in another holo- 
caust seemingly as futile for the ultimate 
peace of the European and Asiatic Continents 
as was our participtaion in the World War. 

Our Government's national policy is one 
of neutrality. It has been and is the Ameri- 
can Legion's policy. 

Individuals, including members whom the 
American Legion claims no right to control as 
to their individual actions, are addressing me 
as national commander, advising courses, and 
even volunteering their services. 

Our organization is part, and a substantial 
part, of America and its hopes for the future. 

Current events must not be suffered to 
overcome our reasoned conclusions arrived at 
in less soul-disturbing times. 

Continuing our hopes and our prayers for 
a means of remaining at peace, informing our 
public officials that such is our greatest de- 
sire, let us avoid and counsel all citizens to 
avoid the thought, act, or deed which might 
threaten or disturb the peace of the Amer- 
icas. To a generation that knows war from 
its participation in it, this today is the great- 
est and most solemn mission of the American 
Legion. 


I think that is a very fair statement of 
the average rank-and-file Legionnaire 
today. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES], is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow marks the twenty-third anni- 
versary of bringing to a close the most 
colossal contest at arms the world had 
ever known. It was a contest that en- 
gaged millions of our own men, and in 
which thousands of mangled bodies of 
the flower of our own manhood were 
strewn on the battlefields of foreign 
lands, and where thousands more were 
maimed and crippled and are now 
awaiting the day when the Grim Reaper 
shall call them from their misery. They 
“gave their last full measure of devotion” 
in order that this country and this world 
might be a better place within which to 
live. These men did not die in vain. 

Today we find our Nation at the cross- 
roads. Our country is poised at this very 
hour on the threshold of being involved 
in a holocaust of terror and destruction 
of human life. It is so terrible that it is 
beyond our imagination. The whole 
world is aflame with prejudice and ha- 
tred. A ruthless ruler has again spread 
his reign of terror in Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the most momen- 
tous period in the history of our country. 
Decisions are being made, and are about 
to be made—that will most seriously 
affect the destinies of the people of our 
country, such as has never been done 
before. Mr. Speaker, there never has 
been a time when we needed honest, 
careful and, so far as possible, the un- 
biased thinking of our people, as we need 
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it today. 
have it. 

Mr. SPEAKER, we also need the candid, 
cold facts from the administration with 
reference to the situation as it appears 
today, and we need them in full and 
without color. We are about to enter 
an undeclared war. The President has 
said, “The shooting has started.” I say 
to you we should know, among other 
things, whether another American expe- 
ditionary force is planned. I hope not. 
It appears-to be in the offing. If so, then 
we will need to double, yes, and treble, 
our armed forces. We will need to build 
more Army camps. We will need more 
and more equipment. We should know 
where we expect to send these men, how 
we are going to get them there, and why. 
We might just as well estimate the prob- 
able cost, if such a program is antici- 
pated. 

Mr, Speaker, are we going to continue 
to carry on a policy of business as usual 
and let a small group of our men—about 
3 percent of our population—do the 
sacrificing? Is it expected that the de- 
fense effort and everything that goes 
with it shall be used for financial gain? 
Are the people going to be given to un- 
derstand that if we go into this war in a 
big way, or even continue our present 
defense program, that individual sacri- 
fices will have to be made? Are we go- 
ing to carry on all the nondefense proj- 
ects now on the program, or are we 
really going to cut to the bone all Gov- 
ernment expenditures not necessary for 
national defense? Are you going to tell 
the people right now and without add- 
ing to our defense program, that their 
taxes will have to be doubled in order to 
keep the program going? 

Are you going to tell them that, with 
all the huge expenditures that have 
been made, that we are not adequately 
prepared to go into a shooting war? 
And, Mr. Speaker, is it going to be ex- 
plained to the people of this. great Na- 
tion of ours that to put this country in 
the war that is raging across the seas 
means that it will not emerge the same 
America with all of its traditions, as you 
and I have known it. Mr. Speaker, are 
we going into a shooting war without 
putting the decision to Congress, or are 
you going to let Congress, the represent- 
atives of the people, pass on this mo- 
mentous question? Mr. Speaker, we 
have made a lot of promises and a good 
many commitments. The President 
has said: 

The American people have made an un- 
limited commitment that there shall be a 
free world and against that commitment no 
individual and no group shall prevail. 


Mr. Speaker, I say again, before 
plunging this country into this crisis, let 
the representatives of the people, after 
taking all things into account, say 
whether war shall be declared. If Con- 
gress decides we should put our men and 
our resources in that catastrophe, I am 
sure the people will accept the decision in 
a patriotic spirit. Mr. Speaker, as we 
pause to pay tribute to those who made 
the supreme sacrifice 23 years ago, I 
have a feeling that we owe them a pledge 
that we do everything in our power that 
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experiences like theirs, yea, and many 
times worse, shall not be repeated. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
some brief statements from the press. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. O’Connor] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Montana is ill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, tomorrow we observe Armistice Day 
and pay tribute to those who during the 
last World War made the supreme sacri- 
fice in an effort to make the world safe 
for democracy. Next Thursday we will 
vote on the issue of whether or not Amer- 
ican armed merchant vessels shall be 
sent through the submarine-infested 
combat areas into belligerent ports. 
Should this bill pass, it means war and 
sacrifices to this Nation far greater than 
those we experienced during the last 
World War. 

It should be recognized that the most 
violent, social, economic, and political up- 
heavals which followed in the wake of 
that war occurred in the countries which 
suffered the greatest loss in men and 
material resources, Nazi-ism, commu- 
nism, and fascism were results of that 
war. 

Mere words cannot describe the hor- 
rors of war. Here are some illuminating 
statistics: In the last war, of the 12,000,- 
000 mobilized Russian soldiers, more than 
9,000,000 were either killed or wounded. 
France had approximately 8,500,000 sol- 
diers mobilized, and over 6,000,000 of 
those were casualties. The British cas- 
ualty list totaled more than 3,000,000 out 
of a total mobilized strength of 8,900,000. 
The United States mobilized 4,355,000, 
with a casualty list of about 8 percent. 
Among the Central Powers, 90 percent 
of the 7,800,000 mobilized by Austria- 
Hungary were killed or wounded. Ger- 
many mobilized 11,000,000 men, with 
srg casualties amounting to over 7,000,- 


Such an enormous destruction of hu- 
man life staggers the imagination, but 
that paved the way for communism, fas- 
cism, and nazi-ism, which we abhor. 

If Congress permits this Nation to be- 
come further embroiled in the European 
and Asiatice wars, it stands to reason that 
we will lose everything we seek to pre- 
serve. We can defeat Hitler or any com- 
bination of foreign powers that would be 
so foolish as to attempt an invasion of 
the Western Hemisphere. But should we 
permit another A. E. F., the sacrifices will 
be so great that a totalitarian power in 
this country will probably replace our 
constitutional form of government. We 
will lose our freedom, our personal liber- 
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ties, our property rights, our system of 
free enterprise, and the heritage he- 
queathed to us by our forefathers, for 
which they fought and died. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution adopted 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of New York relative to the present 
emergency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and to include a resolution adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York with reference to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. RIZLEY] is 
recognized for 3 minutes, 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, hundreds of thousands will pause in 
silent memory and many other thousands 
will join in paying just tribute to our 
honored dead. 

On such an occasion our thoughts al- 
ternate between defenders living and de- 
fenders dead. Throughout the years 
since the last bloody European conflict, 
on every Armistice Day we in America, 
by lofty resolutions of tribute to the dead, 
have said to the defenders who survive, 
to the mothers who sorrow, to widows and 
orphans who mourn, that no such sacri- 
fice should ever again be asked by a 
futile attempt on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to again try to make the world 
safe for democracy, and, as applied to 
the revised and more modern version, 
establish the four freedoms in every part 
of the world. 

Recently, with many of my colleagues, 
I had occasion to see a demonstration of 
modern warfare, and if I may be per- 
mitted to use in part, the words of the 
late President Coolidge in describing it: 


It is no longer a conflict in chivalry; no 
more a test of militant manhood; it is only 
cruel, deliberate, scientific destruction. 
There was no contending enemy, only the the- 
oretical defense of a hypothetic objective. 
But the attack was made, with all the re- 
lentless methods of modern destruction. 
There was the rain of ruin from the aircraft, 
the thunder of artillery, followed by the 
unspeakable devastation wrought by burst- 
ing shells; there were mortars belching their 
bombs of desolation, machine guns concen- 
trating their leaden storms, tanks rushing 
and crushing, breathing liquid fire. The in- 
fantry advancing, firing, falling, like men 
with souls sacrificing for the decision. 


As this panorama of unutterable de- 
struction visualized the horrors of mod- 
ern conflict, there grew on me the sense 
of the failure of a civilization which un- 
dertakes to settle its problems in such a 
cruel fashion, and I said to myself, surely 
no one with human attributes and a full 
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appraisal of the patriotic loyalty of his 
countryman, having authority, could or 
would, by vote or Executive order, ask the 
young manhood of this Republic to make 
such a sacrifice, until and unless our own 
country has been attacked, and freedom 
itself and inviolate honor has been 
brutally threatened. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on this eve of 
ancther Armistice Day, let us again re- 
new the pledge made by our President on 
Cctober 30, 1940, just a week before the 
election, in which he there said, and I 
quote: 

And while I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance, I 
have said this Before, but I shall say it 
again, and again, and again: Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars, 


And let us be in good faith as we renew 
that pledge. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order cf the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
has been detained for a few minutes. I 
ask unanimous consent that when he 
does arrive he may address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 3 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
little town of Wauseon, in my district, 
has a sad and unhappy Armistice Day. 
The playmates of Corwin Porter, seaman 
on the Reuben James, will no longer meet 
with him on the football and basketball 
fields. Never will his eyes behold the 
glory of a Fulton County sunset in au- 
tumn, while the flowers have scarcely 
withered on his invalid mother’s tomb. 
The patriotic people in my district are 
under no illusion that Iceland lies 
just off Martha’s Vineyard. Patriotically 
they will follow the course that this Gov- 
ernment of ours charts, but those people, 
unexcited, calm, and sad, are under no 
illusion about why Corwin Porter died. 

To him will be denied that crown that 
Lucian Seymour so beautifully described 
for Buckeye sons. Here are his lines: 
When the burdens of life I am called to lay 

down, 

I hope I may die in Ohio. 

I never could wish a more glorious crown 

Than one of the sod of Ohio. 

And when the last trump awakes land and 
the sea 


And the tombs of earth set their prisoners 
free, 


You may all go aloft if you choose, but for me, 
I think I'll just stay in Ohio. 


No, Mr. Speaker. Ohio will follow you 
to the end of the road wherever that road 
leads, but it goes disillusioned, with its 
eyes wide open, wherever that trail may 
lead. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that at a time like this 
it is not only to those who lost their lives 
in the World War in 1917 that we should 
pay tribute, but to the living casualties of 
that war also. I personally with all rev- 
erence pay tribute to those men who lost 
their lives and gave everything they had 
to their beloved country, the United 
States of America. They would do it 
again if it were possible to do so. 

Tribute is also due to the tens of thou- 
sands of men in veterans’ hospitals. I 
am deeply interested in this large group. 
To me they represent my brother who is 
now one of the 1,050 men in a veterans’ 
hospital in Minnesota, one veterans’ hos- 
pital out of 96 in the United States of 
America. 

These boys who have suffered, most of 
them, for 23 years since that Armistice 
Day through their bodies being wrecked 
and their minds shattered, have given 
their all to our country. Just as much so, 
if not more so, than the men who hap- 
pened to meet the bullets face to face. 
Yes, these boys—I have seen them at 
least 30 times in the last 20 years in this 
one particular veterans’ hospital. 

These boys have suffered the tortures 
of the damned; and I for one sincerely 
hope and pray that this war resolution 
designed to refurnish these veterans’ hos- 
pitals—yes, and hundreds more—with 
new tenants, I sincerely hope that this 
move will fail; that we shall stop, look, 
and listen at this time and keep our be- 
loved Nation out of war regardless of 
those who might want to put us into it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] is 
recognized for 3 minutes, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
our memory goes back to another No- 
vember 11—23 years ago—when the mag- 
netic words, “The war is over,” were 
flashed to every nation. These words 
were received by our people with mixed 
emotions. The end of the war brought 
rejoicing to thousands of our citizens, but 
to other thousands of fathers and 
mothers there was the emotion of sorrow. 
In fact, to many there was a feeling of 
bitterness and remorse. 

A gold star in many homes was the 
grim reminder that their son would not 
be back when it was over—over there. 
Their only consolation was the hope that 
their own—their all—had not sacrificed 
his life in vain. 

This, you remember, was the war to 
make the world safe for democracy— 
the war to end all wars. What an illu- 
sion—what a tragedy. Is it any wonder 
that our citizens are apprehensive lest 
we once again sacrifice our young men 
on European soil? 

There can be no question as to our 
unity for national defense. There ‘is, 
however, an apathy in our Nation that 
must be alarming to every one who holds 
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our Nation’s safety uppermost. I ask, 
What is the reason? Where is the spirit 
of 1898 or of 1917? My analysis is no 
doubt very crude, but I am fearful we 
have not forgotten the greed of certain 
individuals in the last war. 

Our young men are now being drafted 
into the armed service of our country 
at $21 per month. They are not com- 
plaining about the pay, but their morale 
is being destroyed by groups and indi- 
viduals who are using the present emer- 
gency as a means of getting rich. Every 
Armistice Day since the World War we 
have pledged the American people that 
in case of another war legislation would 
be enacted that would take the profits 
out of war. What has Congress done? 
What can we say to the young men in 
our armed service when a Senate investi- 
gating committee tells of profits as high 
as 150 percent; when a shipbuilder whose 
conscience is suffering tells this same 
committee that his profits have been so 
excessive that he would like to refund a 
part of them? What excuse can we offer 
the young men in our armed service when 
selfish labor leaders are permitted to call 
strikes and stop the production of mate- 
rial needed in our national defense? 

Is it any wonder that our citizens are 
confused? We can secure national 
unity—we can secure the cooperation of 
every citizen whenever the governing 
body of this Nation is willing to assume 
its full responsibility. Let us tell indus- 
try that they are entitled to a fair profit 
but there must be no profiteering. Let 
us tell labor leaders that their members 
are entitled to fair wages but they must 
not take advantage of a national emer- 
gency to drive hard bargains. Let the 
administration conduct our defense and 
domestic policies on a businesslike basis, 
and not as a glorified W. P. A. program, 
When we reach these objectives, our cit- 
izens will rally with their support. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of Armistice Day, that great an- 
nual occasion which was meant to cele- 
brate a victory for universai peace, the 
Government of the United States is 
about to tell us that it was all a vain 
hope and dream, it was all an illusion, 
that we are to enter another war to 
accomplish and bring about that which 
we were supposed all these years to be- 
lieve we had achieved. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, once more, as in 1917, this Na- 
tion is asked to fight for freedom of the 
seas. The American people need free- 
dom of the seas in wartime as little as 
they need freedom to get into a small- 
pox epidemic. 
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The war makers knew all along that 
our peace-loving people would never vol- 
untarily go into another bloody war, and 
so pretending and talking soothingly 
about keeping us out of war with meas- 
ures short of war they have led our peo- 
ple step by step, blindfolded as if they 
were horses instead of people. Let us 
tear aside the blindfold. They are led to 
think they will destroy Germany. They 
do not know; they are not told what war 
will do to our great land itself. This 
war of incomprehensible cost means that 
not just these sailors and soldiers, but 
generation after generation of Americans 
yet unborn must toil in literal economic 
slavery giving up almost everything they 
can earn in taxes. I say it will be the 
greatest tragedy of mankind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas iMr. Guyer] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, over a 
score of years ago a great idealist came 
to the White House—Woodrow Wilson. 
To a mind richly endowed by nature he 
added all the culture that the world of 
letters afforded. He was an alumnus 
of a triumvirate of the elect of educa- 
tional institutions—Princeton, University 
ot Virginia, and Johns Hopkins. He 
further enriched his intellectual armory 
with the maturity, solidity, and self- 
assurance which teaching imparts. He 
will go down in history as one of the five 
great Virginians; Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, John Marshall. and Woodrow 
Wilson. He was a great man and one of 
the world’s greatest idealists. Among 
Presidents he wil be known as the 
scholar in politics, James A. Garfield 
and Theodore Roosevelt being his only 
rivals in that respect. 

Wocdrow Wilson was a great historian. 
He understood the philgsophy of world 
history. For 30 years I have had in my 
library his voluminous work, the History 
of the American People. Had he done 
nothing else he would have merited fame. 
In his reading and travel he made a pro- 
found study of Europe and its peoples, so 
that when World War No. 1 broke he 
was not without ideas concerning her 
troubles and he thought he knew what 
would cure her ills. In this he was truly 
altruistic. He was not hunting indemni- 
ties or territory when that tragedy was 
ended. He was looking for a solution for 
Europe’s endless jealousies, quarrels, and 
wars. Once “too proud to fight,” he had 
led his country into a weltering sea of 
human blood to end war and to make the 
“world safe for democracy.” Under 
George Creel’s master political advertise- 
ment, “Wilson kept you out of war,” he 
permitted himself to be elected in 1916 as 
the great apostle of peace. That year 
Kansas women cast their first vote for a 
President and under the banner of peace 
he carried Kansas, Nobody by education 
and intention was better fitted than was 
he to end wars and settle the troubles of 
war-weary old Europe. To that task he 
brought all the fire and energy of a zealot, 
a crusader for peace. 

Woodrow Wilson saw a new world 
under “the parliament of man,” a new 
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stage for the development of civilization 
untarnished by wars and ever recurring 
struggles for power. He saw the dawn of 
a new era for the world. In his idealistic 
dream he thought the Almighty had 
flung into his lap the opportunity to 
hammer the swords into plowshares and 
the spears into pruning hooks. The hour 
of world peace was at hand. He saw 
another Pax Romana, a peace like that 
of the old Augustan age, the noblest 
peace the world had ever known. He 
had the history of Rome on the tip of 
his tongue, Rome that had carried on 
predatory conquest for 200 years, then 100 
years of civil war and strife, then Octavi- 
us or as we know him, Augustus Caesar, 
who established the Pax Romana which 
lasted 200 years and out of which came 
the civil law, Rome’s contribution to the 
civilization of the world. 

That was the dream of Woodrow Wil- 
son. He saw another Pax Romana. He 
saw Poland free. Never again would 
Germany, Austria, and Russia partition 
Poland under the craft of Frederick the 
Great. Poland where it was a crime for 
a child to pray in the language of his 
fathers. Poland; whose great king, So- 
bieske, had saved Christian Europe 3 cen- 
turies before at the gates of Vienna. He 
saw Armenia free, Armenia which had 
bled under the merciless scimitar of the 
“unspeakable Turk“ for centuries. 
Woodrow Wilson saw the seven seas free. 
They should not be a German lake nor 
anybody else’s lake. No longer should 
hidden assassination lurk beneath the 
waves of the seven seas. That his dream 
was shattered was the great tragedy of 
his great life. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks 
of the freedom of the seas. The issue of 
the freedom of the seas was pretty well 
determined in making the Treaty of 
Versailles, and it was settled that there 
should be no freedom of the seas. 

Mr. GUYER. It was denied absolutely 
and it will be tomorrow after the next 
treaty is made. 

When Woodrow Wilson arrived at Paris 
to help make the treaty of Versailles he 
found he was no match for the cunning of 
Lloyd George and the craft of Clemenceau 
and Orlando. It was inevitable, just as 
it will be when the next treaty is made 
between the parties in Europe. Lloyd 
George could not have gone back to Eng- 
land if he had made a soft treaty. 
Clemenceau could not have lived in 
France had he temporized the least. 
France and England had lost millions of 
young men in that war and they were in 
no mood for anything except revenge and 
indemnity. So we saw Woodrow Wilson 
the idealistic dreamer disappointed and 
heartbroken because of his failure. He 
had led his country into a fruitless war, 
followed by the usual depressions that 
always have and always will follow great 
wars, and about all there was to show for 
it was the thousands of white crosses on 
Flanders fields and the forty billions of 
cost which, when the last pension of the 
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last widow of the last war is paid, will 
be increased to one hundred billions or 
more. 

But there is one great good may come 
of all tbat nightmare of disaster that we 
remember as World War No.1. It is the 
lesson we should have learned. That les- 
son is that we should keep out of the 
quarrels of Europe and not bring dcwn 
upon our people again the damnation of 
another World War; that we should not 
send our boys to the slaughter pens of 
Europe, Asia, or Africa; that we should 
never again crush the heart of American 
motherhood by dragging her sons into a 
fruitless war. If the people of Europe 
must fight, let them fight. They have 
been fighting for over 2,000 years. 

Wilson’s idealism and his experiment 
will be fruitless unless we of this genera- 
tion and this Congress have the courage 
and gcod sense to guard our own shores 
by a defense that is invulnerable, unless 
we fill our sky with the best planes on 
earth until we darken the horizon with 
them and unless we cover our seas with 
invincible navies and our land with tanks 
so that no intruder will dare to disturb 
our peace. That is what we should learn 
fror: Woodrow Wilson’s life and deeds. 

As it was we saw him stagger down into 
the valley and the shadow. disillusioned, 
disappointed, and heartbroken beyond 
the dream of despair. His was the trag- 
edy of misplaced confidence in the in- 
tegrity of European diplomacy. 

Tomorrow we will bow before the bier 
of the Unknown Soldier out on the hills 
of Arlington with the mothers of the 
land who wear the Golden Star. Nick 
Kenney put upon her lips this touching 
poem. 

They took her bright-eyed boy away 

To die on fields afar, 
And so they took her sky away 
And left her with a star. 
The patter of his baby feet 
With daylight used to start, 
His baby shoes are empty now, 
As empty as her heart. 
And there's his helmet, worn while he 
Was fighting for the cause; 
Fighting out on foreign soil 
A war to end all wars. 
Her boy who loved the goldenrod 
That flamed on hills of home, 
Was killed on some unfriendly shore 
Across the bitter foam. 
One day a year her grateful land 
Bedizens her with praise; 
One day a year she tries to smile, 
But oh, the other days. 


May it never be said of us, the repre- 
sentatives of the people who elected us, 
that we ever cast a vote to condemn 
another generation of Gold Star Mothers 
to such a Calvary. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock I will have the 
privilege of attending the Armistice Day 
ceremonies at the Arlington National 
Cemetery at the Tomb of the Unknown 
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Soldier as a representative of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Minnesota. 
It will be a real honor for me, in behalf 
of the members of the American Legion 
of the State of Minnesota, to place a 
wreath on that tomb in memory of the 
supreme sacrifice of our unknown dead 
of the World War. I shall approach 
that tomb with bowed head and with a 
prayer on my lips, “God help America, 
that it may not be necessary to build 
another tomb in memory of the unknown 
dead of the Second World War.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arizona | Mr. MURDOCK] is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with great emotion to the re- 
marks made by my colleagues this 
morning. It is rather fitting that we, 
on the eve of an Armistice Day, should 
recall the implications of that day—all 
the implications of that day. 

I fear that tco many have implied 
some things which ought not be prop- 
erly implied at this time. No greater dis- 
service can be done the American Na- 
tion than to imply that all that was done 
by our country in 1917 and 1918 was 
wrong. No greater injustice could be 
done our honored dead, whom we honor 
every day in the year, but particularly on 
November the 11th, than to imply that 
they died in vain. There has been so 
much emphasis placed upon the mistakes 
made that some may infer that Ameri- 
ca’s whole effort then was a mistake. 
Such is not the verdict of history. 

I shall celebrate tomorrow with due 
solemnity, but when I do so, I shall not 
insult the honored dead nor mock their 
bereaved ones by implying that it was all 
in vain. I shall think of some young 
men, former students of mine in the 
year 1917. I might mention one, How- 
ard Draper, of Wickenburg, Ariz. He 
studied government with me in the 
spring of 1917. I gave a little examina- 
tion, and on that examination Howard 
Draper wrote: 

The Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land. All State constitutions and laws 
enacted by Congress or State lawmaking 
bodies must conform to it. All officials take 
an oath to protect and defend it. Ail citi- 
zens between certain ages are expected to 


uphold it even to the extent of giving up 
their lives. 


He and four others volunteered within 
a few days, and Howard lost his life. I 
am thinking of him; Iam thinking of his 
mother and his sister in that Arizona 
town. I do not contend nor admit that 
Howard Draper died in vain. There has, 
in my judgment, been entirely too much 
teaching and lecturing to such effect. 
Mistakes were made in the first World 
War, but who made them? Not the sol- 
diers who went over the top, but the poli- 
ticians who bungled things at the close 
of the World War. 

We ought to consider that America 
took an unworthy and unwise stand 
twenty-odd years, after that first armis- 
tice, by failing to do her duty as a power 
in this world to make sure the gains of 
our armed forces. Frederick the Great 
used to say to the diplomats at the close 
of a Prussian war, “Do not lose by the 
pen what we have gained by the sword.” 
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The Prussian meant not to permit ma- 
terial losses by a treaty, but we permitted 
losses of freedom and safety which our 
honored dead fought and died to save. 

It is my firm conviction that if Amer- 
ica had done her duty, and all men in 
seats of authority had done their duty at 
the close of the World War, we would 
not be in the tragic mess we are in today. 
I, too, abhor war and pray for peace.* Do 
we want peace at any price? Perhaps 
America can have peace if she is will- 
ing to pay the price. We will, indeed, 
break faith with those who died if we 
pay a price for peace which they would 
not have paid. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 3 
minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Day]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
reached an occasion in the history of 
this great nation when we must pay 
respect to the dead of the last war. In 
the words of that great poet, I say, “Lord 
God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we for- 
get, lest we forget.” 

As one who has spent a great many 
years working with the youth of this land 
and trying to give them assurances of a 
life under this great American Govern- 
ment and under our economic system that 
would have the base of prosperity and 
the blessings of liberty that we knew our- 
selves aS young men, I say, can it be 
possible that we of this Congress, when 
they come for our statement and our 
judgment, will say to the youth of this 
land, We can offer you no hope in indus- 
try; we can offer you no hope in the 
professions or in the activities of life, 
whether labor or on the farm; we can 
offer you nothing but death? Can it be 
said again that in this great land of ours 
that when we reach the year of 1941 we 
are still disillusioned by the blandish- 
ments of foreign entanglements and car- 
ried away by any hope of saving the world 
for democracy? That is not the issue 
now. If these boys die, they will be 
asked to die under that red banner of 
communism. The chances are they are 
not going, as some people think, for an 
invasion, perhaps, on the Continent of 
Europe. It is my understanding that the 
first call, if they have another A. E. F., 
will be to go across from Brazil to Free- 
town, Africa, and cross there and be 
brigaded in fighting around in the land 
of Suez with the Soviets to uphold the 
British Empire’s control of that vital link 
between the west and the east. 

For one, I want to say today that in 
my heart I still cherish that same faith 
in the Constitution of the United States 
that I have always held, and I pray to 
God to let us keep faith with the dead and 
remember the youth of today. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHANNON] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was back home recently, I had occasion 
to contact a very dear and old friend of 
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mine, a friend of more than 50 years’ 
standing. We discussed, among other 
things, the subject of the bulldog, and let 
me, in my own way, recount what he had 
to say. 

A gentleman of the old school, he was 
not ashamed to confess that once upon a 
time, in his youthful days, he loved a 
good dog fight and owned a champion pit 
bull himself. Then he told me how they 
used to train a bulldog for a pit fight. 
It reminded me of so many things that 
are happening today—when even the 
bulldog has become peaceful—that I 
would like to let you in on the secret that 
bred the savagery in the fighting bulldogs 
of other days. 

TRAINING A DOG TO HATE 


“You see,” said this old dog-fight pro- 
moter, “the thing we had to do with even 
a bulldog was to make him want to fight 
and to fight with vim, vigor, and vitality, 
if he didn’t want to get licked by another 
dog that possessed all these fighting 
qualities. The first thing we had to do 
was to get him in physical condition, 
just as you would a prize fighter, and the 
next thing was to get him to love a fight 
and hate the other dog. Man or dog, 
you can’t get a good fight out of either 
unless you teach him to be as savage as 
an aboriginal man or dog. You see, the 
nature of dog that walks with a man is 
to be rather gentle and affectionate, and 
the average bulldog is that. Man likes 
dog, dog likes man. We had to get that 
‘like’ idea out of him before we put him 
into the pit. 

“So,” my friend continued, “the first 
thing we did was to physic him and clear 
his system. Then we fed him raw bee 
and plenty of it. We gave him walks and 
runs to keep his muscles active and 
healthy. This process would soon get 
him physically feeling ‘fit as a fiddle’— 
but that was dħly half the game. We 
had to teach him to get good and mad 
and to keep the mad streak up. Get him 
to understand that it was his job to go 
after his enemy and clean him up with- 
out showing the white feather. And, the 
only way to do that was to tease mad- 
ness and hate into him. 

“Now, it is well known that a dog and 
a cat are natural enemies. The dog 
knows it and the cat knows it. So the 
old fighting dog trainers worked on that 
instinct to keep the dog hate up to a 
fighting pitch. We had a treadmill ap- 
paratus with a place at the upper end 
of it to tether a captive cat—the nastier 
the cat the better. But we were careful 
to keep the cat always a few feet ahead 
of the dog on the treadmill. 


“Then we would put the dog on the 
treadmill and start it going. The dog 
had to go with it. He thought he was 
going ahead toward the cat, but as a 
matter of space he was really always at 
the same place on the treadmill, going 
lickety-split after the cat, but never get- 
ting his jaws on the cat. You can see 
how mad that would make the bulldog. 
His hatred for cats was increased a hun- 
dred percent, and with it was developed 
his hatred for any other four-footed ani- 
mal out of his reach—especially another 
dog that would fight back like a cat. 
It worked fine. We made a fine hater 
out of our fighting bulldog. 
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“But,” he said, “here was where we got 


into some trouble in our own quiet neigh- 
borhood. It was a neighborhood of gen- 
tlewomen who owned pet cats. So, when 
we got our dog back, primed for a fight 
and ready to tackle any enemy, he started 
in to clean up the neighborhood of wan- 
dering cats, and there were dead cats in 
the alleyways for blocks around. But, 
when we put our fighting bull into the pit, 
he was keyed up to go against cat, dog, 


squirrel, or any four-footed animal, and 


he was a finished fighter. 

“I will say for my own fighting bull,” 
my friend concluded, “he never got licked 
when he was properly trained. He just 
got to thinking that his only business in 
life was fighting, and he was always eager 
to go after the other fellow.” 

REFLECTING ON THIS STORY 


Reflecting on this interesting story, I 
was struck by the contrast between the 
present-day treatment of the dog and of 
our young men. An intelligent and hu- 
mane American public opinion demanded 
that the training of dogs for fighting be 
stopped, and that dogs be permitted to 
remain the faithful, the gentle animals 
that most of them are by nature. The 
dog today stands high in the thoughts 
and affections of our citizens. He is 
regarded as a friend, a companion, 
and a protector, and his use as a fighter 
to provide amusement to sportsmen is 
no longer tolerated. 

Most of us are familiar with the Eulogy 
on the Dog by the late United States 
Senator George G. Vest, of Missouri, in 
which he said, in part: 

The one absolute, unselfish friend that man 
can have in this selfish world—the one that 
never deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous—is his dog. 


Now, on behalf of the American youth, 
let us compare Senator Vest’s tribute to 
the dog to these beautiful lines of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s: 

What a piece of work is man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form, 
and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
Paragon of animals! 


I have pointed out how we have ad- 
vanced in our treatment of the dog. But 
I regret to say we have not made corre- 
sponding advancements in our treatment 
of the American boy. I refer particu- 
larly to the boy who is conscripted in 
peacetime, taken from his home— 
a haven of peace, contentment, and affec- 
tion—and trained for war. Like the 
training of the bulldog in olden days, 
first attention is given to getting him 
in fine physical condition. Then he is 
taught to hate; to go after his enemy— 
who is not a natural enemy but a fellow- 
man—with vim and vigor. 

Sometimes this training of the boy is 
successful, especially if the Army gets 
hold of him at a tender age. He becomes 
a perfect mechanism of precision; he is, 
in military parlance, a good soldier, 

But there are cases when these boys, 
turned out as perfectly trained soldiers, 
do not remain as they have been trained. 
They reach a point when something 
within them rebels; they can go no 
further; to use the old dog-fight term, 
they can no longer “scratch”; they turn, 
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No better description of these boys was 
ever given than that of the late English 
general, F. P. Crozier, in his book, The 
Men I Killed. He said that some of the 
best soldiers under his command in the 
last World War reached a point when, 
suddenly, they turned, and it then he- 
came his duty, as commanding officer, to 
order these heretofore gallant soldiers 
shot, in order to keep the line intact. 
These were the boys who were reported 
officially as having “died from other 
causes.” 

Going back to the bulldogs trained to 
fight, we learn from another English- 
man, Capt. Lawrence Fitz-Barnard, in 
his book, Fighting Sports, that even the 
well-trained bulldog sometimes reached 
the same point that the boy soldier 
reached—he could no longer scratch“ 
and in such case he was declared the 
loser, even though he might have killed 
his adversary. Let me quote briefly 
from Captain Fitz-Barnard’s book: 

By the rules of dog fighting a dead dog can 
win—one dog is dead; it is the other’s turn 
to “scratch”; if he is unable or unwilling to 
do so, he loses, 

OUE CONSIDERATION THE AMERICAN BOY 


I say it is time for those Americans 
who believe in peace and what it stands 
for to consider the American boy. He is 
the one most vitally concerned and the 
one of whom we hear least in this debate 
on what our course should be in foreign 
affairs. Let us at least give him the 
same consideration an aroused public 
opinion gave to the bulldog. 

I recall that one of Mussolini’s sons, 
upon his return from the Ethiopian inva- 
sion, wrote of his experiences in dropping 
bombs on this peaceful country and kill- 
ing its inhabitants as “magnificent sport, 
the quintessence of beauty, and great 
fun”; and he referred to the innocent 
victims of the depredation as “shameful, 
white-faced jackals.” 

A short time before his father had 
urged the womanhood of his country to 
bear more children so that there might 
be more soldiers. Still later, Hitler sent 
out a call for German girls to bear chil- 
dren of German soldiers without regard 
to wedlock. Militarism is largely the 
same everywhere, I can see no enduring 
connection between our ideals of a re- 
public and a military system. They are 
conflicting in their very nature. 

Militarism and despotism are twin 
companions and one cannot get along 
without the other. There is no room for 
either of them in our system of govern- 
ment “of, for, and by the people.” Let 
us keep our doors closed to them. 

Legally a boy under 21 years of age is 
aninfant. But our military leaders want 
to rob the American cradles of their 
infants to make soldiers out of them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

ARMISTICE DAY 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by including an address by 
former Governor Phil La Follette. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman want a quorum? I see just 
about half dozen Democrats on the floor. 

Mr. SHORT. Oh, no. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, 23 years ago tomorrow 
millions of men laid down their arms and 
ceased, temporarily at least, blowing each 
other’s brains into the mud. The United 
States of America, out of high idealism 
and with unselfish motives entered the 
first World War in the hope that we 
might end war for all time and make the 
world safe for democracy. We might 
have achieved these noble objectives had 
the allied statesmen at the peace confer- 
ence listened to Woodrow Wilson, who 
wanted to deal out justice to all. How- 
ever, the political machinations and 
clever and cunning diplomacy of the Old 
World, the selfishness and greed of 
mighty European powers triumphed over 
the idealism of the New World. As Will 
Rogers so well once said: 

We have never lost a war but we have never 
won a treaty. 


We should know by that lesson alone 
that it is impossible for us to successfully 
police the world or to solve the age-old 
quarrels of Europe. 

We got 2,000,000 of our finest young 
American men to France and had 2,000,- 
000 more under arms at home in that 
conflict.. On the soil of France we spilled 
our blood and spent our treasure. Thou- 
sands of American men now sleep in 
Flanders Field pushing up poppies while 
more thousands of their comrades are 
now trudging the streets mere shadows of 
the men they once were—many with eyes 
out, legs and arms off, coughing up their 
lungs, with the light gone out of their 
brains. Our hospitals are filled with the 
afflicted and insane as a result of that 
carnage. We came out of the war with- 
out a dollar indemnity and without an 
acre of territory. We asked for nothing 
and got exactly that. Oh, we did get 
something, Mr. Speaker, we got 19 years 
of depression, 10,000,000 men out of work, 
and four cemeteries in France. Any 
sane person knows that the aftermath 
and backwash of war is as cruel and 
devastating as war itself. Political up- 
heaval, social chaos, economic disloca- 
tion, and vast unemployment, with all 
their attendant miseries and sufferings 
are the inevitable result of war. Much 
of the huge, staggering debt now 
shouldered upon the American people is 
the result of the last war and before the 
present warmongers plunge us into an- 
other vortex of slaughter the American 
people ought to think about paying for 
the last war before entering another one. 
The cost of modern warfare is much 
greater than ever and its results are more 
terrible. 

After all our sacrifices, tears, and blood 
of the past we failed to end war and cer- 
tainly did not make the world safe for 
democracy. On the contrary that war 
a quarter of a century ago annihilated 
democracy in Europe and made the pres- 
ent conflict inevitable. As General 
Grant once said: 

No question was ever settled by war that 
could not have been settled better in some 


| other way. 
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Mr. Speaker, in spite of this bitter ex- 
perience, some people refuse to learn. 
We have been pushed against the will of 
a vast majority of our people to the verge 
of complete entrance into the present 
conflagration raging in Europe. Both 
major political parties only a year ago 
were promising the people of this coun- 
try to keep us out of foreign war. Both 
candidates for the Presidency, Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr, Willkie, again and again, in 
language that was strong, clear, and un- 
mistakeable, faithfully promised the 
American people, the fathers and moth- 
ers of this country, that their boys would 
not be sent to die on foreign soil. Yet at 
this hour we have American soldiers in 
Iceland, Iraq, Iran, and China. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy admits that another 
A. E. F, will perhaps be necessary, and we 
all know that it certainly will be if the 
President carries out his announced plans 
to crush nazi-ism. Already, American 
seamen have been sent to a watery grave, 
blown to bits, and others have been se- 
riously wounded because the President, 
contrary to his sacred pledge and in vio- 
lation of the Constitution which he took 
an oath to preserve, protect, and defend, 
has ordered a shooting war. Not only 
has Mr. Roosevelt broken his promises 
and violated the Constitution, but he has 
actually violated the present neutrality 
law by ordering convoys of American na- 
val vessels to accompany British ships 
carrying contraband. It was the Presi- 
dent himself who said that, “Convoys 
mean shooting, and shooting means war.” 
So, if we are in this war, we are in it be- 
cause of one man. Every poll taken by 
many different organizations has shown 
an overwhelming majority of from 80 to 
90 percent of the American people are 
against our entrance into a shooting war. 
Yet, some men have the brazen effront- 
ery and unmitigated gall to prate and 
prattle about democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, United States of America 
is the only stronghold of democracy left 
on this earth, and it is being undermined 
right here at home. If we are led by 
trickery into this war, we will lose lib- 
erty here and certainly will not be able 
to impose it by force upon the rest of the 
world. What will it profit America to at- 
tempt to extend the “four freedoms” 
abroad if we lose them at home? If we 
are dragged by deceit and deception, un- 
der false slogans into this insanity of 
war, the last citadel of liberty on earth 
will topple, and there will not be any 
nation to assist in leading the rest of the 
world out of its savagery back to civiliza- 
tion. It is not too late to stop our en- 
trance into this war. Iam not a defeat- 
ist, sir, nor do I accept the fatalistic atti- 
tude that we are already in and cannot 
go back. Of course, anyone hates to lose 
a thousand-dollar investment, but he 
would be foolish to spend a million good 
dollars trying to get back the thousand. 
While we deeply regret and mourn the 
lives of more than 100 American seamen, 
it was inexcusable and uncalled for, be- 
cause they were shot while chasing a 
submarine and while aiding and abetting 
one of the belligerents in this war, it 
would be unwise for us to sacrifice a mil- 
lion more Americans to avenge the un- 
called-for death of the 100. 
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Mr. Speaker, when the revision of the 
neutrality bill was before the House, 
calling for repeal of section 6 that would 
allow the arming of merchantmen, I tried 
to point out how futile such action would 
be in the light of our past experience, 
and how it would render all our mer- 
chantmen, whether armed or not, open 
to attack without warning from subma- 
rines. This is particularly true since the 
President has ordered our Navy to shoot 
on sight. I also stated at the time that 
when the bill passed by the House got 
over to the Senate the Senate would 
strike out section 2 of the Neutrality 
Act, which would permit not only the 
arming of merchantmen but would per- 
mit these ships to carry contraband of 
war into belligerent ports. That is ex- 
actly what the Senate has done, Mr. 
Speaker. I do not claim to be a prophet. 
Anyone with any sense should have 
known that would be the very thing that 
would happen. Day after tomorrow the 
Senate bill will be brought over to the 
House, and Members of this body have 
the greatest opportunity in their lives to 
go down in history as men who are op- 
posed to war and who love peace. Thank 
God, we have the privilege of voting on 
this resolution. If we pass the resolu- 
tion as amended by the Senate, it will be 
tantamount to a declaration of war. The 
Congress will then simply ratify the 
illegal ard unlawful acts of the Presi- 
dent. Any Member who votes for a 
measure that will bring about a condition 
which will inevitably lead to war is just 
as guilty as though he voted for a dec- 
laration of war itself. In fact, a vote 
for a declaration of war would be more 
honorable, because that would be frank 
and forthright, while a vote to arm mer- 
chantmen and send them into bellig- 
erent ports with contraband of war is 
voting for war by subterfuge. It shows 
that Congressmen do not have the cour- 
age to do directly what they attempt to 
do by indirection and through trickery. 
When the roll is called for voting on this 
resolution every man should search his 
conscience and pray to his God for guid- 
ance. It will be a grave moment, and the 
most momentous decision which any 
man could be called upon to make. In 
the name of our Republic, in the name of 
our Constitution, in the name of liberty 
itself, in the name of the fathers and 
mothers of this land, and above all in the 
name of the young men who will have to 
do the fighting and the dying, I pray and 
plead and beg you to vote against this 
fatal Senate resolution. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a reso- 
lution which calls for an investigation on 
the part of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs into the feasibility of letting down 
the bars as far as educational require- 
ments are concerned in regard to choos- 
ing Army air pilots and Navy air pilots. 
I take this opportunity to read the reso- 
lution as I have worded it. 
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Whereas in recent weeks military aircraft 
of the United States has been destroyed at 
a truly alarming rate, with attendant loss of 
valuable lives as the Nation's air forces are 
expanded; and 

Whereas history has shown that the Royal 
Air Force of Great Britain has, single- 
handed, saved that nation from invasion even 
though its pilots come from all walks of life, 
many of them without benefit of any higher 
education whatsoever; and 

Whereas it is apparent that thousands of 
American young men, however capable as me- 
chanics or aviators by God-given instinct, are 
unable to offer their services as pilots due 
to these educational restrictions: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
respectively, are authorized and directed to 
conduct an investigation into the feasibility 
of reducing the educational restrictions for 
aviation cadets in the military and naval 
forces in order to keep this great unexplored 
reservoir of American pilot material. 


Mr. Speaker, the introduction of this 
resolution has been prompted by the con- 
tinual and rising air fatalities which have 
been evidenced on the front pages of the 
public press in the past few weeks, 
Scarcely a day has gone by but I have 
picked up the newspapers and have read 
of 11 or 5 or 2 or 3 military pilots who 
have been killed in some disastrous crash 
or some unfortunate incident connected 
with aircraft. Several letters have been 
written to me recently asking me to in- 
quire as to what could be done about get- 
ting several. boys back home into the 
Canadian air force and the British, and 
what steps should be taken in order to 
have them do so. My answer has been, 
why do they not try the American air 
force, because, after all, the air force of 
this country is the force which will be 
called upon to defend our shores. To 
every question of that kind that I have 
asked they have answered that they are 
unable to get into our air force because 
the educational restrictions are so high 
and difficult that they are not admitted. 
We can go back to the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War and look over those farm- 
ers in their shirt sleeves with flintlock 
rifles, who defended their country at 
Concord and Lexington and all of the 
other places that were defended by Amer- 
icans during that revolution. Those 
farmers did not have to depend upon a 
college degree to use their flintlocks, to 
defend their homes and their farms 
against the ruthless invasion of a foreign 
power. Moreover, we can go back to the 
time of the Civil War, when orders, in 
certain regiments of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, were issued in Scandina- 
vian, to Swedish and Norwegian volun- 
teers, men of great patriotism who came 
to the aid of their country at the time 
the Republic was torn asunder by civil 
war. It did not take a college education 
to enable those boys to defend the Ameri- 
can flag. It did not take a higher learn- 
ing to bring them into the battle for the 
freedom of the United States. We are 
presented with a somewhat similar sit- 
uation today. We have the Army air 
force restricting boys of all walks of life 
because they have not had the oppor- 
tunity to have a college education. Oh, 
yes; the argument may be raised that 
in some instances these boys who did 
not have 2 years at college are being ad- 
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mitted to the air force. But the general 
rule has been and still is that only higher 
education will enable a man to be given 
the training which an American pilot 
should have. 

In this resolution I am not arguing the 
necessity of a careful mechanical educa- 
tion which these men should have. I 
am not in any way standing in the light 
of those who feel that higher education 
is necessary, even in the case of an air 
pilot. The point I am raising, however, 
is that you cannot defend America with 
& Phi Beta Kappa key alone. It must be 
defended by the brawn and vigor and in- 
telligence of the entire body politic. Men 
in all walks of fe should be allowed to 
participate in every branch of endeavor 
that the national-defense program is 
dedicated to. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that in order to replace the large 
number of casualties that is increasing 
every day in accidents and in military 
maneuvers, as far as the air force goes, 
it is necessary to draw upon a reservoir 
much more augmented than can possibly 
be included by these men who simply 
heve higher education alone. I should 
certainly hate to bar from the American 
air force any young man today who is 
desirous of giving nis service to America. 
I would not favor diverting him into the 
air forces of Canada and Great Britain 
when he wanted to be in the air force of 
America, anc could be giving all his time 
to the training of himself in an air force 
which in time will be second to none in 
the world. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have sub- 
mitted this resolution. It is my fond hope 
that both the Committees on Military 
Affairs and Naval Affairs will give it most 
serious consideration. In order to build 
up our air force into anything like the 
proportion that has been conceived and 
designed by the War Department in the 
defense of the United States, it is going 
to be necessary to let down the bars of 
higher training. We must include not 
only those who hold college degrees, not 
only those nen who have had the good 
fortune to attend advanced educational 
centers, but also those boys who have 
been forced through lack of opportunity 
to go along the lower walks of life, either 
in the cities or on the farms, and not have 
an opportunity of higher education, and 
therefore be admitted into a defense 
agency which is second to none in im- 
portance to national security. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Patents dealing with trade-mark legis- 
lation may be permitted to sit during the 
session of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in two instances arid 
in one to include a resolution and in the 
other to include a speech by John A. 
Lyon, treasurer of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 
ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
have permission to address the House 
for 3 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, let there 
be no idea in the heart of any man that 
those. who vote to carry on the program 
that is the administration’s program and 


which I think is unquestionably sup- ` 


ported by enough show of hands to be 
recognized as the national program that 
we have fewer relatives and fewer loved 
ones that will have our attention and 
our prayerful thought on Armistice Day 
for those who served in the last World 
War than those who are isolationists. 
But the majority of the people of Amer- 
ica are looking forward. They are not 
riveting their eyes on the mistakes and 
misfortunes of the last conflict, but 
realize that we are now threatened by 
those who declare for a new world order 
and who would break down the freedom 
of the seas, in exchange for that with- 
out which the American life as it now 
goes cannot exist. We must act to save 
ourselves, and the time to act is now. 
I realize it is reflecting itself upon the 
political picture here in America. I see 
now that the Republicans are playing a 
very shrewd game of politics. They may 
be outsmarting the Democrats. They 
are playing it against us at both ends 
of the line. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Not right now. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Not right now, please. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. A quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Kety of Illinois). The Chair will count. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Indiana insists on the 
point of order, it is tantamount to taking 
the gentleman off the calendar for this 
afternoon, and I am sure the membership 
would like to hear him. 

Mr. WILSON. I simply asked the gen- 
tleman to yield, and he refused to yield, 
after making the statement that the Re- 
publicans were playing politics in this 
great national emergency. 

Mr. PATILICK. If the gentleman will 
let me finish my sentence, he will see just 
what I meant. I had not finished what I 
was about to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Indiana insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. PATRICK. There is nothing un- 
just or unfair about it. It means that 
maybe we are being outsmarted as a 
party; that the leading Republicans, 
many of them, are taking a more pro- 
gressive, forward-moving view than the 
3 Now I will hazard a predic- 

on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point of politics? 
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Mr. PATRICK. Just a second. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Is not Willkie helping 
you, too? 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He is a Republican, 


he says. 


Mr. PATRICK. Yes; but if the gentle- 
man will just let that rest a minute he 
will see what I mean to say in that re- 
spect, that the leaders are playing more 
progressively than even the Democrats. 
There are going to be a lot of seats 
changed right over here, but they will not 
be refilled with Democrats; the Demo- 
crats will not get them because certain 
Republicans have been waging a more 
progressive campaign than the Demo- 
crats. The Republicans, as a party, will 
not pick up the old neutrality law we 
Democrats have thrown away. The re- 
sult will be not a gain of Democratic 


seats in the House, and, yet a loss of 


many of our very excellent Republican 
friends whose seats will be filled by rep- 
resentatives of a more forward-moving 
branch of the Republican Party. Not 
that we enjoy the prospect. We do not, 
But we do fear that we see it coming. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand a division. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
withhold his motion? 

Mr. O’NEAL, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that we are not try- 
ing to rush adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
listened to the utterances of my col- 
leagues honoring the unknown dead, 
honoring those who fought and died that 
America might live, my mind goes back 
to the poem called The Unknown Sol- 
dier, the words of which we might well 
ponder on this occasion and tomorrow, 
Armistice Day. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


There is a graveyard near the White House 
Where the unknown soldier lies; 

And the flowers there are sprinkled 
With the tears from mothers’ eyes. 


I stood there not so long ago 
With roses for the brave 

When suddenly I heard a voice. 
It came from out that grave. 


“I am the unknown soldier,” 
The spirit voice began, 

“And I think I have the right to ask 
Some questions man to man: 


“Are my buddies taken care of? 
Was their victory complete? 

Or is the big reward you promised 
Selling pencils on the street? 


“Did they really win that victory 
They struggled to achieve, 

And do you still respect that Croix de Guerre 
Above that empty sleeve? 


“And that baby who sang 
‘Hello, Central, give me No Man's Lend. 
Can you replace her daddy 
With a military band? 
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“Does a gold star in the window 
Now mean anything at all? 
I wonder how my own girl feels 
When she hears a bugle call? 
“I wonder if the profiteers 
Have satisfied their greed. 
I wonder if a soldier's mother 
Ever is in need. 
“I am the unknown soldier, 
Maybe I died in vain. { 
But if I were alive and my country called | 
I would do it all over again.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
have all been tremendously impressed to- 
day by the very fine tributes to the sol- 
dier dead of the last war. I want to 
express the fervent hope that all Mem- 
bers of the House and many people 
throughout the country will read -the 
splendid 3-minute speeches which have 
been made here this afternoon by Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle, mary of whom are veterans of the 
last war. These tributes to our dead of 
other wars and these hopes that America 
will not again send our boys across the 
seas to die have made a most impressive 
ceremony. 

One thing I cannot help thinking a 
little bit about right now is that many 
of the metropolitan newspapers today 
which are waging the most vigorous 
campaign for the immediate entrance of 
this country into war are the identical 
newspapers which ‘not more than 2 or 3 
years ago were condemning Members of 
Congress because they dared vote cer- 
tain bonuses ond pensions to the vet- 
erans of the last war. To me there is 
something ironical about that, something 
which just does not ring true when the 
newspapers which led the fight to put 
our country into war, those same news- 
papers, after the war is over, led the 
fight to deny the giving of legitimate 
pensions and bonuses and Government 
considerations to the veterans and to 
their orphans and widows of veterans. 

I sometimes wonder just what is be- 
hind the editorial policies of papers like 
that. Unfortunately, one of them is 
published here in Washington, two of 
them in New York City, and others are 
scattered throughout the country—news- 
papers which now spend their time while 
we are at peace urging us into war, 
but which after we had emerged from 
the World War were most emphatic in 
demanding that the Members of Con- 
gress deny just benefits to the veterans 
of the war these newspapers helped pre- 
cipitate us into. One wonders how as 
he reads the bloody war cries which daily 
appear in the editorial sections and 
in the syndicated columns of these 
papers how soon it will be after we 
emerge from this war—if their campaign 
Succeeds and we get completely in— 
yes, one wonders how soon it will then 
be before these self-same newspapers 
again take up the cry “don’t give the 
soldiers adjusted compensation checks,” 
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“don’t pass pension legislation for their 
widows and children,” “don’t build addi- 
tional veterans’ hospitals” to take care 
of the human wreckage left after the 
battles are finished. Unfortunately, the 
men who write these editorials and these 
columns are not the men who do the 
fighting and the dying on the battle- 
fields, and more unfortunately still, the 
records of the past 10 years reveal that 
these same columnists and editors who 
so casually write of giving your boy for 
their country are even more eloquent 
when they unloose their pens or warm 
up their typewriters in writing argu- 
ments against making compensation to 
the soldiers who return and to their 
wives and families. 

A SUGGESTION FOR STUDENTS OF RESEARCH 

Mr. Speaker, some day some research 
student or some veterans’ organization 
should make a study of the amazing iden- 
tity of the writers, speakers, editors, and 
columnists who consider the problems of 
war with the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde at- 
titude of advocating our entrance while 
we are out and then of criticizing those 
who would provide something resembling 
adequate pensions and compensations for 
the soldiers and sailors after the war is 
over. The “nothing is too good for our 
soldiers” crowd who wave the flag while 
promoting steps leading to war and to 
the sending of another expeditionary 
force all too quickly turn into “our sol- 
diers can be given nothing more” econ- 
omy experts when the war is over, the 
flags are furled, the tax bills come due, 
and the men who made the sacrifices on 
the field of battle are forgotten. 

I cannot forget, Mr. Speaker, what I 
have seen take place in this country since 
the first Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918. I cannot forget the heroes of Ver- 
dun who became the apple polishers of 
Broadway and Forty-second Street. I 
cannot forget the men who were cheered 
at the docks as they embarked on what 
was a one-way ocean voyage for many of 
them but who were jeered back at home 
as they asked Congress for legislation to 
give them a fair chance to start life again 
after the war was over. I cannot forget 
the struggle to provide decent hospitali- 
zation for the men whose lives were for- 
ever stunted and shrunken by the hor- 
rors of war. I cannot forget the Presi- 
dential vetoes which had to be overrid- 
den to get through even a small modicum 
of justice in the matter of compensation 
for these veterans whose sons some men 
again today speak glibly of sending 
“over there” to finish the job with little 
more feeling than if they were discussing 
the desirability of loading a fleet of steel 
guns to render inanimate service on a 
battle line. And, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
forget that America has still far from 
paid its debt of gratitude to the boys of 
17 and 18 and that much remains to be 
done before adequate compensation and 
adjustment is made to the members of 
the A. E. F. who risked or gave their all 
in the last World War. 

Mr. Speaker, on this Armistice Day let 
us rededicate ourselves to our all but for- 
gotten task of passing the needed legis- 
lation to give a square deal to the vet- 
erans of the last war. Before we again 
risk committing this Republic to sending 
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a vast army of men to Europe, or per- 
haps this time to Asia and Africa as well, 
let us take notice of the unfinished task 
of caring for the victims of our last ad- 
venture in the gore of foreign battle. 
Then if we must fight again we shall send 
the sons of many of these same veterans 
forth once more with better conscience 
and with cleaner hearts because we shall 
at least have kept faith with those who 
died and those who suffered fates much 
worse than death. There is legislation 
now waiting to be passed to make certain 
compensations to the veterans of the last 
war; let us stop long enough, at least, 
in our mad carnival of action leading 
step by step to our involvement in an- 
other war to square our accounts with 
the heroes of the last great conflict so 
that those who go forth to die this time 
will have the clear assurance that Uncle 
Sam will not forget those of them who 
return or force them to come to Congress 
cap in hand as supplicants after the long, 
hideous hours of battle are over. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little that could 
be done to improve and solidify Army 
morale today more than forthright action 
by Congress at this time which would add 
generosity to justice in meeting the needs 
of veterans and their families which have 
resulted from World War No. 1. 

Mr. Speaker, we used to hear much of 
taking the profit out of war and of 
drafting capital when we draft men in 
wartime. In times of peace we promised 
each other big things and great reforms, 
but as the world moved into war these 
promises seem to have been forgotten, 
Even veterans’ organizations no longer 
speak so loudly for these objectives for 
which they crusaded bravely for many 
years before the world went out of gear 
again. Today we hear reports of men 
who Have already squeezed more than a 
million dollars of profit from our defense 
effort in this war. Labor racketeers have 
imitated industrial profiteers, or vice 
versa, because there are equally avari- 
cious men in both branches of produc- 
tion and selfish capitalists with selfish 
labor leaders have, as exceptions to the 
rule, put their own interests ahead of 
public duty to feather their own nests. 
Mr. Speaker, fellow Members of this great 
body, such profiteering by the one group 
and such racketeering by the other must 
be made tu stop. It is not enough to 
appeal to reason and to voice pious hopes 
that such cases are exceptions to the rule. 
I hope and believe that these cases, Mr. 
Speaker, are exceptions to the rule, but 
America needs an administrative policy 
which will eliminate all such exceptions 
and which will mete out appropriate 
punishment to the few individuals who 
still then will err even after adequate 
steps have been taken to make his vio- 
lations difficult. 

HOW ABOUT THESE THREE FREEDOMS FOR OUR 
SOLDIERS 

Let us on this Armistice Day look back 
to remember our obligations—still grossly 
underpaid—to the veterans of the wars 


which are past. And let us also look for- 


ward to meet the challenge of providing 
justice for the boys who today serve 
Uncle Sam for $21, or $30, or $40 a 
month, while men of equal age and simi- 
lar physique in safer, happier jobs refuse 
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to work for three times that amount of 
pay per week. 

Already the cash-register patriots who 
first advocate war and then shirk from 
paying for its consequences are frowning 
upon legislation to raise the pay of our 
soldiers to more reasonable levels, to pro- 
vide them with transportation so that a 
furlough for the fellow far from home 
means an opportunity to see the home 
folks just as it does for the fellow from 
the favored localities where Army camps 
are clustered, to guarantee them a decent 
cash “nest egg” with which to begin the 
wearisome job of gearing themselves back 
into our economic society once their term 
of Army life is finished. 

Mr. Speaker, is legislation providing 
these three freedoms from want for the 
boys who may be asked to give up their 
lives to force the administration’s four 
freedoms upon unwilling people through- 
out the world too much to ask? If it is 
too much, just how much are these cru- 
saders for war now willing to stipulate 
should be the minimum compensation 
which should be given those who so will- 
ingly and loyally serve in Uncle Sam’s 
forces? If it is not too much, why not 
give legislative attention to these prob- 
lems now? The sorry lesson of the after- 
math of World War No. 1 provides mel- 
ancholy testimony to the rapidity with 
which a Government forgets its obliga- 
tions to those who make the greatest 
sacrifices once the excitement of war has 
stopped. 

On this twenty-third Armistice Day 
following the war which we were told was 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
preserve the freedoms for all humanity, 
and end all war, let us, each and all, re- 
dedicate ourselves to realistic thinking 
about the relationship of government to 
its soldiers and sailors. Let us give seri- 
ous thought to our unpaid debts to the 
veterans of other wars and to our present 
obligations to the men now wearing the 
uniforms of Uncle Sam, Our Govern- 
ment is still a great debtor to both 
groups. True, we may never be able to 
fully settle our accounts, but while some 
men are making millions from defense 
activities and while many men are mak- 
ing many times the wages which they 
have ever earned before from these same 
activities, let us determine upon legis- 
lative means and put them into law which 
will recognize and redeem the debt which 
we owe to the men who are giving the 
most to make national defense more 
than a rhetorical phrase, or a business- 
man’s opportunity. 

We have appropriated billions of dol- 
lars for other countries; we are making 
multimillion loans with scant security 
to nations everywhere; we are investing 
untold resources in plants and factories 
which will bring a private profit to a few 
large corporations. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not speak in criticism of these unprece- 
dented and unpredictable expenditures 
but I do submit in all sincerity that a 
Nation which can afford to do these 
things, or which does them regardless of 
what it can afford, can certainly not 
afford to fail to give more consideration 
than it has to the human element in our 
defense. 
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FIRST CONSCRIPTION ACT WOULD FAY ONLY $5 
PER MONTH 


The men who first drafted the peace- 
time Conscription Act, passed more 
than a year ago, provided for pay at $5 
a month to be paid to the American 
soldier. So many of us protested this 
unconscionable attempt to “chisel an 
army” for Uncle Sam, that the forces in 
control finally and with reluctance per- 
mitted the legislation to be modified to 
provide a base pay of $21 per month. 
Mr. Speaker, it must be remembered, 
however, that the most prominent au- 
thors of this $5 a month pay scheme for 
the conscripted American soldier are now 
in high places of authority in this Gov- 
ernment. When peace comes to the 
world again their voices may echo much 
stronger through the land than that of 
Congress and it is very doubtful whether 
the group who wanted to secure its sol- 
diers for $5 a month during peacetime 
training will have had a change of heart 
when war is over and the men are mus- 
tered out. All of which is just one more 
reason, fellow Members of Congress, why 
we should now make plans to give ade- 
quate compensation and just treatment 
to the soldiers and sailors of today be- 
cause legislation which is passed, now, 
to guarantee them treatment which is 
fair and just may well protect them from 
the cold consideration which might be 
shown such proposals after war is over 
by men who first wanted them to serve 
for $5 a month. 

Armistice Day is a day of memories. 
But it is also a day to plan ahead for 
better things. Let us today remember 
our obligations to those who are gone 
and to those who risked all while also 
making plans to see to it that when our 
present armed forces are mustered out 
they will be welcomed back to civilian 
life with the same thoughtful considera- 
tion and high regard with which they 
are now received into the military estab- 
lishments which they are today serving 
so loyally and so well. f 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. É 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much that anyone would take the 
floor on this twenty-third eve of the 
signing of the armistice and leave the 
inference with this audience that any- 
one elected to the Congress of the United 
States would play politics with the lives 
of the finest young manhood of the fin- 
est country on earth, If there is such a 
man in this House, and I believe there 
is not, I think he would only have to go 
to Arlington, less than 3 miles from here, 
to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and watch some of the mothers gaze on 
that tomb and hear them mumble to 
themselves, “I wonder if that is my boy.” 
I think that would change his mind en- 
tirely. Surely to God, after that experi- 
ence, no man fit to be in the Congress of 
the United States would put his own 
political future above the life of just one 
mother’s son, 
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Let me relate my experience of 23 
years ago tomorrow. I happened to be 
one of a family of nine children. There 
were eight of us at that time. There 
were eight hungry mouths, and that 
meant there had to be eight workers, 
My father and the rest of my brothers, 
and probably some of my sisters, were 
out in new ground, an oats stubble field, 
cutting down with a hoe the sprouts that 
had grown up during the summer 
months, 

Along about 11 o’clock we heard the 
whistle blow from a sawmill a mile and 
a half down the valley. I recall that we 
also heard the whistle from the cement 
mills 12 miles away. 

We knew what had happened, we were 
expecting it. I was but 11 years old, but 
I remember, and remember very vividly 
what my father said, “Thank God, it 
will never happen again.” 

We leaned on our hoes in silent prayer 
for a few moments, and when we got 
through, father tried to explain to us 
that we had just finished a war that was 
to end all wars. He pointed out the 
young men of our community who had 
died in Europe, that we might never have 
another war. He tried to inculcate in 
us the idea that wars are barbarous, that 
it is an uncivilized method of trying to 
solve differences and that our country 
was fighting to free all the people of the 
world from fear of any future wars. 

Of course, I thought my father was 
right. I thought that was the end of 
all wars. 

Members of Congress, this is the eve of 
the twentieth anniversary of the burial 
of the unknown soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery. This was only one of the 
tens of thousands buried in Flanders 
field without any means of identifica- 
tion. We are now on the eve of making 
that momentous decision again. Every- 
one of you admits privately that if we 
repeal the sections of the Neutrality Act 
under discussion we are actually doing 
the equivalent of making a declaration of 
war. ‘That will mean thousands more 
sent to their watery graves to join the 
hundred sent there already, without con- 
stitutional authority. 

Mr. Speaker, do our mothers and their 
sons have any quarrel with the mothers 
and sons of Europe? The answer they 
will tell you is, “No.” Then what is it all 
about? Mothers and fathers, I can tell 
you; there is jealousy and hate among 
the “big shots,” and they conclude that 
they will decide the issue by letting your 
sons fight it out for them. Yes; they 
will do the planning; your sons will do 
the dying. I say that in all sincerity. 
Professional people of the high-income 
brackets average less than one child per 
family. People in the lowest-income 
brackets average six children per fam- 
ily. Our farmers rear seven-tenths of 
the children and receive less than three- 
tenths of the income. You can be as- 
sured of this, that those who have the 
least to fight for in terms of the four 
freedoms will shed most of the blood. 

A man worth $12,000,000 called on 
one of my friends today and insisted that 
he vote to send these poor mothers’ boys 
to Europe to fight. My friend replied by 
explaining that in order to carry out the 
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defense program and arm the boys, the 
administration was going to ask to seize 
all private capital in excess of 8100, 000. 
The $12,000,000 gentleman lost no time 
suggesting to my friend that he cer- 
tainly could not vote for a thing like 
that. In other words, vote for them to 
take your sons but do not let hem have 
my money. 

Here are some of the principles Mr. 
Roosevelt stood for in his last campaign: 

At Philadelphia, on October 23, 1940, 
the President said: 


We are arming ourselves not for any foreign 
war. We are arming ourselves not for any 
purposes of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. A repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval or air forces to fight in for- 
eign lands outside of the Americas except in 
case of attack. 


On October 28, 1940, at New York City, 
the President said: 


By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by 
other steps, we made it possible to prohibit 
American citizens from traveling on vessels 
belonging to countries at war. Was that 
right? We made it clear that American 
investors who put their money into enter- 
prises in foreign nations could not call on 
American warships or soldiers to bail out 
their investments. Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent and that they must stay out of 
war zones Was that right? 


And at Boston, on October 30, 1940, the 
President said: 


And while I am talking to you, fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before—but I shall say it again 
and again and again— your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to torm a force 
so strong that by its very existence it will 
keep the threat of war away from our shores. 
Yes; the purpose of our defense is defense. 


Again, at Cleveland, on November 2, 
1940, as the campaign drew to a close, 
the President said: 


We know that we are determined to defend 
our country, and with our neighbors to de- 
fend this hemisphere. We are strong in our 
defense. E * * 

The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war. 


And on December 7, 1940, the Presi- 
dent said: 


Your President says this: The Nation is not 
going to war. 


Here are some of the principles Mr. 
Willkie stood for in his last campaign: 

At Cumberland, Md., on October 30, 
1940, Mr. Willkie said: 


In protecting America, the maintenance 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere will be 
my objective. 

The interests of the United States would 
have been better served if the third- term 
candidate had been outspokenly for peace 
and nonparticipation (earlier) instead of 
waiting to pledge it in an election. 


At Chicago, on October 22, 1940, Mr. 
Wilikie said: 


One difference (between my foreign pol- 
icy and that of the New Deal) is my deter- 
mination to stay out of war. I have a real 
fear that this administration is heading for 
war, and I am against our going to war and 
will do all I can to avoid it. 
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At Buffalo, on October 15, 1940: 


I favor aid to Britain short of war; and I 
mean short of war. 


And again, at Cambridge, Mass., on 
October 11, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: 


We can have peace, but we must begin 
to preserve it. To begin with, we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else's wars. Our 
boys shall stay out of Europe. None of us is 
so simple as to think that Hitler is planning 
this moment to send an expeditionary force 
across the Atlantic. He is aware that if we 
made democracy strong here his own system 
of blood and tyranny cannot survive forever. 


In addition, Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, 
speaking to the Brooklyn Republican 
Club, when the Willkie nomination boom 
was climaxing, said: 


I want to repeat what I have said on 
several previous occasions, that despite our 
wholehearted sympathy for the Allied cause 
we must stay out of the war. In the stress 
of these times, when our hearts are confused 
with emotion, we must keep our heads 
clear. We do not intend to send men from 
the shores of this continent to fight in any 
war. That is not mere selfishness on our 
part; we shall not serve the cause of democ- 
racy and human freedom by becoming in- 
volved in the present war; we shall serve 
that cause only by keeping out of the war. I 
believe in national defense, not as a step 
toward war, but as a protection against it. 
It is the duty of the President of the United 
States to recognize the determination of the 
people to stay out of war and to do nothing 
by word or deed that will undermine that 
determination. No man has the right to use 
the great powers of the President to lead the 
people, indirectly, into war; only the people 
through their elected representatives can 
make that awful decision, and there is no 
question as to their decision 


At St. Louis, on October 17, 1940: 


We do not want to send our boys over there 
again We cannot and we must not under- 
take to maintain by force of arms the peace 
of Europe. 


Mr. Speaker, here are some of the 
principles which I stood for in the last 
campaign: 

Many newspapers in my district car- 
ried the following advertisements paid 
for by me. “A vote for Wilson is a vote 


against war.” Another advertisement 
read: 


Your next Congressman will not vote to 
shed American blood on foreign soil. 


I knew then that we were headed 
toward war. 

I believe in the statement made 1 year 
ago on Armistice Day by Wendell L. 
Willkie: 


You (the loyal opposition) believe deeply 
in the principles that we stood for in the last 
campaign, and principles are not like foot- 
ball suits, to be put on in order to play a 
game and to be taken off when the game is 
over. 


Mr. Speaker, my people can rest as- 
sured that I will keep my promise and 
wear the same suit I played the game in. 
As Woodrow Wilscn once said: 

I would rather lose in a cause that I know 


some day will triumph than to triumph in 
a cause that I know some day will fail. 


Like Addison, I wonder— 


How is it possible for those who are men 
of honor in their persons thus to become 
notorious liars in their party? 
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To those who fear an invasion by Hit- 
ler, which all present-day military ex- 
perts say is next to impossible, I quote 
Abraham Lincoln: 

At what point shall we expect the approach 
of danger? By what means shall we fortify 
against it? Shall we expect some trans- 
atlantic military giant to step the ocean and 
crush us at a blow? Never. All the armies 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with 
all the treasure of the earth—our own ex- 
cepted—in their military chest, with a Bona- 
parte for a commander, could not by force 
take a drink from the Ohio or make a track 
on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand 
years. 2 

At what point, then, is the danger to be 
expected? I answer, if it ever reaches us, it 
must spring up among us. It cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher. 
As a nation of free men, we must live through 
all time or die by suicide. 


Mr. Speaker, one day this week, here 
on the floor of this House, I firmly believe 
we shall chart the awful course of war 
or peace for this country. In so doing— 
paraphrasing the words of Lincoln— 

The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it may never forget 
what we do here. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 6 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been here since the opening day of this 
session, and the only time that I heard 
any political note injected into the dis- 
cussion was when the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Patrick] made the charge 
that the Republicans were playing poli- 
tics. If we wanted any charges of that 
kind made, and I do not intend to make 
any of them, we would only need to call 
attention to the fact that Republicans 
are serving to the utmost of their ability 
in the war-making party. If Knox and 
Stimson and Willkie are not doing every- 
thing they can to keep politics out of 
this issue, I do not understand their 
activities. There are three Republi- 
cans—at least, they say they are Repub- 
licans—stepping out ahead of the 
President and demanding that we fight 
this war. 

Anyone who thinks there is anything 
political in the discussion needs only to 
look at the record of the vote over on 
the other side. Why, there is a Senator 
from Maryland and there is a Senator 
from the West—I shall not take the time 
to put their names in the Recorp>—who 
have been leading the Republicans, as 
have some of the Democratic Senators 
from the South, in this effort to keep out 
of war. I recall listening the other day 
over there to a Democratic Senator from 
Mississippi who made an impassioned 
plea against getting into this war. 

There is nothing political about this, 
as most of us see it. I know that certain 
young Republicans in the State of 
Michigan have said that the Representa- 
tives from Michigan had better get wise 
to themselyes and go along with the 
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President in his war-making policy, but 
I notice that the Young Republican or- 
ganizations throughout the districts have 
repudiated that stand. 

I note the further fact that of the 17 
Representatives from the State of Mich- 
igan, 15 voted against what is called the 
administration policy on this last neu- 
trality vote. Only 2, both of them Dem- 
ocrats from Detroit, voted with the ad- 
ministration on that. Four of the six 
Democrats voted with a solid Republican 
delegation from Michigan. So why talk 
about there being a political complexion 
to the discussioni That is not the 
point that was raised by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munot]. He 
wanted to know the reason these news- 
papers which are hot for war, which now 
demand that we give practically every- 
thing we have and everything we can 
borrow to aid Great Britain and her 
allies, all go after us and condemn every 
Congressman who voted to pay the sol- 
diers and the orphans of the soldiers and 
the widows of the soldiers who fought in 
the last war reasonable compensation. 
I cannot understand it myself, unless it 
be that the old trait of human nature, 
selfishness, is at the bottom of it. The 
newspapers seem anxious to make vet- 
erans and veterans’ widows and orphans, 
but reluctant to pay pensions. 

Now, who wants us to fight this war? 
How much chance would we have here 
of getting through some of these meas- 
ures we have been voting for that tend 
to put us in the war, if we had a universal 
conscription law, if we had a law, for 
example, which would take from each 
100 male citizens, including Congress- 
men and Senators, drawn by lot, 10 and 
let the 10, regardless of their age, regard- 
less of their physical condition, render 
the service to this country which they 
are capable of rendering at $21 and 
found per month. How much war legis- 
lation would we have? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. And at the 
front. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; or I would be 
willing to put them in what we might 
term “soft berths.” I would be willing 
to let them peel potatces and wash 
clothes and clean the streets and the 
alleys and the gutters, and all that sort 
of thing. Would it not be a nice thing 
for that Congressman who votes for war, 
to give him a piece of it? It would be a 
fine thing if we could take all these Con- 
gressmen, the most intellectual among 
them who are physically able to do it— 
and the way we brag about our physical 
condition, there would be no exemp- 
tions—take them out and let them get 
down to cleaning the streets and the gut- 
ters and let them wait on the boys in the 
camps. Let them do something of that 
sort, and would anyone vote for war? 
Take these editors who are so hot in their 
editorials for war and let them serve a 
little; let them do something useful other 
than writing, telling other folks what to 
do. Ah, no; if you will look over those 
fellows, you will find that every last one 
of them wants to stay at home and tell 
all the rest of the people what they 
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should do. They want to fight this war 
by proxy. There will always be an Eng- 
land. That was the legend down here 
one night in one of the theaters, and 
they showed a picture of the British 
Crown, stating there will always be an 
England. Sure, there will always be an 
England and always be an editor as long 
as England and the editors can get some- 
one else to fight their battles and pay 
whatever is necessary to keep them going. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is William A. White 
of military age? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That depends on 
whether you fight the war through 
physical exertions or by hot air. If it is 
the former, apparently he is not. What 
we should do is be fair about this thing. 

Now, who is going to fight this war? 
When they get around to it, all these boys 
between 18 and 28. They are going to 
take all these young fellows and put them 
in the front lines and let them take their 
chances of being shot or blown to pieces 
or drown, as the President has drowned 
over 100 of them. They are going to 
do that, and you and I and the Senators 
are going to stay safe at home. 

So long as on those sloping hillsides of 
Arlington there stand in day’s bright sun 
or under weeping clouds, those cold 
marble reminders that beneath them lie 
what little is left of those whc sacrificed 
their lives on the false theory that they 
were fighting a war to end war, never 
unless to protect my native land will I 
vote to send another A. E. F. to be a 
pawn in the game played by the ambi- 
tious, war-mad leaders of Europe. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Maas, indefinitely, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Cote of New York, indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. MCARDLE, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. FLAHERTY, at the request of Mr. 
McCormack, indefinitely, on account of 
illness in his family. 

To Mr. Smitu of Washington, for 4 
days, on account of important official 
business, in order to address the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at Miami, 
Fla., and other official duties as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
in respect to fires on the public domain or 
Indian lands or on certain lands owned or 
leased by, or under the partial, concurrent, 
or exclusive jurisdiction of the United States; 
and 

S. 1840. An act to supplement the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize ap- 
propriations during the national emergency 
declared by the President on May 27, 1941, 
for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, and 
for other purposes. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Friday, November 7, 1941, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2665. An act to provide for appor- 
tioning Representatives in Congress among 
the several States by equal-proportions 
method; 

H. R. 4599. An act to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for 
St. Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for 
the administration of uch gifts; and 

H. R. 5463. An act providing for the secu- 
rity of United States naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT P 


Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned to meet, in accordance 
with its previous order, on Wednesday, 
November 12, 1941, at 11 a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Wednesday, November 
12, 1941, to continue hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to Securities Act, 
1933, and Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Hearings on trade-marks, H. R. 102, 
scheduled to begin Tuesday, November 4, 
1941, before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Patents, Hon. FRITZ G. 
LANHAM, of Texas, chairman, have been 
postponed until Wednesday, November 
12, 1941, at 10 a. m., in the caucus room 
of the old House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 


H.R.5588. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1067. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting three sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations total- 
ing $12,099,000, and an additional contract 
authorization amounting to $104,000,000, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment (H. Doc. No. 436); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1068. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
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1069. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
the draft of a bill authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment in certain lands of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Facility, Murfreesboro, Tenn., to 
Rutherford County, Tenn., for highway pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

1070. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize aircraft flight rations for officers, 
enlisted men, and civilian employees of the 
Navy and Marine Corps while engaged in 
flight operations; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

1071. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards of contracts 
under the act of March 5, 1940; to the Com- 
miftee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 
334. Resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 237, joint 
resolution to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1410). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5974) 
for the relief of A. H. Bittenbring, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5993. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 5994. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Dyer Creek, 
Mathews County, Va., and the channel con- 
necting with the Chesapeake Bay; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5895. A bill to amend the Liquor Tax 
Administration Act, approved June 26, 1936; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H.R.5996. A bill relating to insurance 
against loss of or damage to agricultural 
commodities owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as security for any loan; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, GORE: 

H. R. 5897. A bill to protect the national 
safety and security from the consequences of 
price and credit inflation, and for other pur- , 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, | 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 5998. A bill to provide for the post- 
humous appointment to commissioned grade 
of certain enlisted men and the posthumous 
promotion of certain commissioned officers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 5999. A bill to strengthen the defenses | 
of the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico; | 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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H. R. 6000. A bill to amend section 7 (a) 
of the act of May 21, 1920 (41 Stat. 613), as 
amended by section 601 of the act of June 
80, 1932 (47 Stat. 417), to authorize inter- 
departmental procurement by contract; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 6001. A bill to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to prescribe 
consignment and handling arrangements 
with respect to certain articles exported from 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: a 

H. R. 6002. A bill to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to prescribe 
consignment and handling arrangements with 
respect to certain articles exported from the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 6003. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for the zoning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the regulation of the 
location, height, bulk, and uses of buildings 
and other structures and of the uses of land 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1938; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 6004. A bill to require parking facil- 
ities for the persons employed in Federal 
office buildings in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6005. A bill to authorize cases under 
the Expediting Act of February 11, 1903, to be 
heard and determined by courts constituted 
in the same manner as courts constituted to 
hear and determine cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
each cf the reports submitted to the House 
during the current Congress by the Select 
Committee to Investigate National Defense 
Migration; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 336. Resolution for an investigation 
of air-pilot educational requirements; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to offer an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
taxes on incomes, inheritance, and gifts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, HOBBS: 

H. R. 6006. A bill for the relief of Lindsey 

Harcrow; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 6007. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Bray (also sometimes referred to as Patrick 
Bree); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2025. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition 
of the Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
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of Walla Walla, Wash., relative to the long- 
and-short-haul clause in the Transportation 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2026. Also, petition of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, of Walla Walla, Wash., 
relative to the Umatilla Dam and the four 
proposed dams on the Snake River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2027, Also, petition of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, of Walla Walla, Wash., 
relative to the adoption of a Bpecific program 
as outlined in House Document No. 704; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2028. Also, petition of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, of Walla Walla, Wash., 
relative to the acquisition of the Hood River 
and Cascade Locks bridges; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2029. Also, petition of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, of Walla Walla, Wash., 
relative to the Lewis and Clark Highway as a 
link in our national system of defense; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

2030. Also, petition of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, of Walla Walla, Wash., 
relative to the comprehensive development of 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers for naviga- 
tion; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2031. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Peti- 
tion of the Ellisport Women’s Club, Vashon, 
Wash., Lorene Trousdale, secretary, pointing 
out that there has been a continuous rise in 
consumers’ prices during recent months; de- 
claring that thousands of families having 
small fixed incomes are faced with great 
hardship, because while their expenses rap- 
idly increase, their salaries are static and 
their taxes are vastly enhanced; averring that 
there exists a powerful lobby representing 
special interests, who will oppose legislation 
establishing price control; indicating that the 
women of America are daily growing more 
indignant because of the increasing dificul- 
ties of supplying their families with necessi- 
ties of life; and therefore urging that the 
Congress promptly pass a law which will 
place a reasonable ceiling on all prices of 
commodities at once; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2032. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Daniel 
J. Malanka Asscciation, Inc., of Union City, 
N. J., recommending the utilization of day- 
light saving time as a national-defense meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2033. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Western States Housing Authorities, petition- 
ing the various Federal officials and agencies 
entrusted with the responsibilities of grant- 
ing priorities, to grant such priorities to all 
United States Housing Authority, aided proj- 
ects in conformity with the housing needs 
cf the community in which they are located; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2034. Also. petition of the Beer Drivers 
Local No. 227, branch 6, Los Angeles, Calif., 
opposing the program of setting up addi- 
tional organizations for the construction 
and management of defense-housing proj- 
ects and recommending that all such proj- 
ects be placed in the hands of local hous- 
ing authorities wherever such authorities 
are established and operating, as we believe 
they are best fitted to properly handle such 
projects through their knowledge of local 
conditions and by experience; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2035. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
G. W. A., No. 362, Akron, Ohio, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to House bill 1410; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

2036. Also, petition of the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners, Crawford County, Girard, 
Kans., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to House bill 1410; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2037. Also, petition of the General Wel- 
fare Center, No. 89, Girard, Kans., urging 
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the passage of House bill 1410; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2038. Also, petition of the chairman, 
Sponsoring committee, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif., urging Congress 
to pass a resolution declaring its readiness 
to support all necessary measures for the 
defeat of Hitlerism; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2039, Also, petition of the mayor and com- 
missioners of the city of Houston, Tex., rela- 
tive to the omnibus rivers and harbors bill; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2040. Also, petition of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, Inc., San An- 
gelo, Tex., pertaining to labor strikes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2041. Also, petition of the Commissioners’ 
Court of Harris County, Tex., taking official 
cognizance of the fact that Congress has 
under consideration a proposed plan for the 
improvement of the Trinity River, Tex., for 
flood-control and allied purposes and for 
navigation, for inclusion in the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1941 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. William Nesbit Vincent, pastor of 
Eastern Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Let us pray. Almighty God, our 
Father, as Thou hast crowned this day 
with the light of the sun dispelling all the 
shadows of night, so we pray that Thou 
wilt crown our Nation with the Light of 
Him who is the Light of the world, dis- 
pelling all shadows of fear and of doubt. 
May that light bring guidance to this 
body, and the cause for which it stands. 
May the same light guide the Speaker 
and this House over which he presides. 
May that light guide us into the knowl- 
edge of the place we have in the family 
of nations. Especially we ask that Thou 
would send Thy light to the President of 
our Republic, giving him unerring coun- 
sel in his decisions, binding us together 
in that great family of States, that fam- 
ily named after Thee in whom we have 
our trust. May that light endow each 
elected leader of our Nation during these 
dark days with clarity of vision and unity 
of purpose. We ask it through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and for His sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, November 10, 1941, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 247. An act for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; 

H. R. 413. An act for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize maintenance 
and use of a banking house upon the United 
States military reservation at Hickam Field, 
Oahu, Hawaii; 

H. R. 588. An act to authorize an appropri- 
ation for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at Honolulu, T. E:; 

H. R. 666. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kassner; 
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H. R. 733. An act for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; 

H. R. 734. An act for the relief of Kula 
Sanatorium; 

H.R.1106. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard Target Range, Mich; 

H. R. 1542. An act for the relief of Adolf 
Leon and his wife Felicia; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Anna 
and Fred Aebi; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Ziegler; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; 

H. R. 2378. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Moyer; 

H. R. 2379. An act for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; 

H. R. 2459. An act for the relief of Arnold 
H. Sommer; 

H. R. 2462. An act for the relief of William 
Schoeb; 

H. R. 2463. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Donald Crump and Mrs. John N. Crump 
and for the relief of Emma Jane Crump and 
Mildred Lounedah Crump; 

H. R. 2546. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Max Adams Shepard; 

H. R. 2596. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the district of Massa- 
chusetts; 

H. R.2717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucille Peschke; 

H. R. 2781. An act for the relief of Gdynia 
America Line, Inc., of New York City, N. X.: 

H. R. 2962. An act for the relief of John C. 
Martin; 

H. R. 3003. An act for the relief of Lueberta 
Wilson; 

H. R. 3086. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Marquis; 

H. R.3174. An act for the relief of H. L. 
Reppart and others; 

H. R.3182. An act to provide for the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or relocation of certain 
highway and railroad bridges by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; 

H.R.3194. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; 

H. R.3315. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Hoffmann and Magda Hoffmann; 

H. R. 2489. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Day; 

H. R.3500. An act for the relief of J. R. 
Giles; 

H. R. 3643. An act for the relief of Kehl 
Markley, Jr.; 

H. R. 3731. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond J. McMahon; 

H. R. 3872. An act for the relief of Towne 
school district No. 6, fractional Monroe 
Township, Newaygo County, Mich.; 

H. R. 4061. An act for the relief of Louise L. 
Kapfer; 

H. R. 4062. An act for the relief of Alta 
Ledgerwood; 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of James 
A. Sweeney; 

H. R. 4117. An act for the relief of W. L. B. 
Van Dyke; 

H.R. 4226. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice-breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; 

H. R. 4245. An act for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ayers; 

H. R. 4381. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H.R.4415. An act for the relief of the 
Macon County Oil Co.; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; 
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H. R. 4503. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Dillon; 

H. R.4561. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Della Thompson; 

H. R. 4570. An act for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; 

H. R. 4587. An ect for the relief of Ray C. 
McMillen; 

H. R.4777. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Kehaya; 

H. R. 4778. An act for the relief of Delbert 
E. Libbey; 

H. R. 4791. An act to reimburse the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., for damages assessed to 
it by the United States for innocent trespzss 
upon land belonging to the United States; 

H. R. 4803. An act for the relief of certain 
personnel of the Army on account of loss of 
personal property as a result of a fire on April 
11, 1940, at Fort Benning, Ga,; 

H. R. 4879. An act for the relief of J. A, 
Sandell and Frances Sandell; 

H. R. 4904. An act to authorize transporta- 
tion of employees of the United States on 
vessels of the Army transport service; 

H. R. 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 4961. An act to amend section 9 (b) 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended by section 14 of the act of August 
$1, 1935; 

H. R. 4964. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hugaboom; 

H. R. 4994. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Bridge Street in Plymouth Borough, 
between Plymouth and Hanover Townships, 
in the county of Luzerne, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5021. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Alex Papana; 

H.R, 5076. An act to empower the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawail to authorize 
the county of Kauai to issue improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 5077. An act to approve Act No. 112 of 
the Session Laws of 1941 of the Territory of 
Hawali, entitled “An act to amend Act 101 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, relating 
to the manufacture, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the districts of North and 
South Hilo and Puna, in the county of 
Hawali, so as to extend the franchise to the 
districts of Kau and South Kohala, in said 
county, and extend the term thereof as to 
the town of Hilo”; 

H. R. 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settle- 
ments with payees of lost or stolen checks, 
which have been paid on fcrged endorse- 
ments, in advance of reclamation, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R.5120. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to dispose of the re- 
maining portion of the Grosse Point Light- 
house Reservation by deed to the city of 
Evanston, III.; 

H. R. 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion by Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Is- 
land and the mainland at or near Cedar 
Point, within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5203. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of February 24, 1933, and of the 
act of June 29, 1940, to proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court; 

H. R. 5856. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general as 
chief; 

H. R.5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other purposes; 
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H. R. 5498. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Korkemas and Rose Grazioll; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
en River at or near Minneapolis, 


H. R. 5557. An act authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Montezuma, Ind.; 

H. R. 5594. An act for the relief of the Kulp 
Lumber Co.; 

H. R 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; 

H. R. 5653. An act to extend, under certain 
conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of the 
War Department, and before transmitting 
the same to the General Accounting Office; 

H.R.5708. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act; 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation of 
Germany Medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; and 

H. R. 5783. An act to authorize the con- 
struction or acquisition of certain naval local 
defense vessels, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 


H. R. 268. An act for the relief of James 
Wood; 

H. R. 466. An act for the relief of J. T. 
Colter; 

H. R. 1511. An act for the relief of Anthony 
O'Hara and Stephen F. Maroney; 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of James C. Harris; 

H. R.3141. An act for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder; 

H. R. 3270. An act for the relief of John K. 
Blackstone; 

H. R. 4250. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to Roland Boucher in 
recognition of his bravery and heroism in 
rescuing five children from drowning in Lake 
Champlain; 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of Catha- 
rine Schultze; 

H. R. 4795. An act to amend the Hawailan 
Homes Commission Act of 1920, as amended, 
by amending sections 203 (4), 208 (3), 209, 
213, 215, 220, and 222 thereof and by adding 
thereto a new section to be numbered sec- 
tion 225, all relating to the powers, duties, 
and functions of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission; 

H. R. 4993. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across Sarasota Pass, and across 
Longboat Pass, county of Manatee, State of 
Florida; 

H. R. 5464. An act to authorize transfer of 
enlisted men of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve to the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps; 

H. R. 5553. An act providing an appropria- 
tion for additional members of the Metro- 
politan Police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5584. An act for the relief of Fred 
Pierce, Sr., and Mary Pierce; and 

H. R. 5757. An act to define and punish 
vagrancy in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
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lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. 272. An act for the relief of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; 
S. 273. An act for the relief of the R. S. 
Howard Co.; 
S. 274. An act for the relief of the William 
9 Jr., Co.: 
S. 381. An act for the relief of Marcel M. 


Roman, Clara M. Roman, and Rodica E. 
Roman; 

S. 501. An act tor the relief of Lt. Col. Gor- 
don Smith; 


S. 806. An act for the relief of Carmella 
Ridgewell; 

S. 1127. An act for the relief of Harriett 
Hawkins; 

S. 1177. An act granting an annuity to 
William F. Pack; 

S.1338. An act for the relief of James Ros- 
well Smith; 

S. 1372. An act to amend article IV of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940; 

S. 1523. An act for the relief of the Port- 
land Sportwear Manufacturing Co.; 

8.1562. An act for the relief of William D. 
Warren; 

S. 1563. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Albert M. Howard; 

S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; 

S, 1654. An act for the relief of the Mer- 
chants Distilling Corporation; 

S. 1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coco- 
nino County, Ariz.; 

S. 1771. An act for the relief of R. V. Thurs- 
ton and Joseph Hardy, a partnership; 

S. 1777. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle Phil- 
lips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., James 
Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, Richard 
Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, and 
David Delano Phillips; 

S. 1778. An act for the relief of Leslie 
Truax; 

S. 1826. An act to permit seeing-eye dogs to 
enter Government buildings when accom- 
panied by their blind masters, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1848. An act for the relief of Dr. Hugh G. 
Nicholson; 

S. 1870. An act for the relief of John Paul 
Murray; 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley; 

S. 1958. An act to authorize the transfer 
of jurisdiction of a portion of the Colonial 
National Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., from 
the Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy; 

S. 1973. An act to provide for the pay and 
costs of transportation of civilian employees 
appointed for duty beyond the continental 
limits of the United States, and in Alaska; 

S. 2024. An act to authorize the incorpo- 
rated city of Ketchikan, Alaska, to undertake 
certain public works and for such purpose to 
issue bonds in a sum not exceeding $250,000; 

S. 2035. An act to amend sections 345 and 
347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 with respect to cotton-marketing quotas; 
and 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY! be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks by the insertion of a 
speech he delivered November 5, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NOVEMBER 12 


PEACE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
7 laa a radio address delivered by my- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


STRIKES ON DEFENSE PROJECTS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and extend my remarks by the 
insertion of a newspaper article and an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. BROWN of Georgia addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include two short poems 
which were written by a young woman 
from the home town of our reading clerk, 
Mr. Chaffee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the headlines 
in this morning’s newspaper tell us that 
“Murray and Kennedy quit United States 
Labor Mediation Board over captive- 
mines decisions.” Mr. Speaker, with the 
C. I, O. it is rule or ruin. They have 
proven that that is their attitude ever 
since you passed the Wagner Act and 
established the N. L. R. B., and the things 
that have happened since that time are 
very distasteful—in fact, disgraceful—to 
the American way of life, for free labor 
to work without being molested or driven 
into unions they did not want to 
join. We have before the Congress the 
Vinson bill, on which a rule has been 
granted, but the leaders and President 
refused to let it come on the floor of the 
House. It is up to the Congress to act, 
or you are liable to see trouble, and in 
order to avert trouble let us do our duty 
as good, sound, sensible American citi- 
zens elected by the people to keep this 
country free from coercion, because if we 
do not it may be too late. America will 
be wrecked from internal dissension by 
radical labor leaders, by Communists, 
and by those who put their own desires 
above that which is best for the welfare 
of the American form of government and 
the American people. 

Mr. President, you have encouraged the 
radical element in this country; now you 
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must act. You must stop fooling; you 
must enforce the laws or America will be 
overthrown by internal dissension. 
Communism and radicalism are a greater 
danger to our way of life than any issue 
of this day. It is time to work and let 
work for the glory of all Americans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two particulars and to include 
some excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the magazine Time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE C. I. O. 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. LELAND M. FORD addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by the inclusion of an editorial 
from the Grand Rapids Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
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Anderson, Calif. Hendricks Osmers 
Andrews Hinshaw Plumley 
Blackney Hoffman Rabaut 
Boggs Holmes Ramspeck 
Buckler, Minn, Imhoff Rockefeller 
Byron Jacobsen Sacks 
Chapman Jenkins, Ohio Satterfield 
Clark Jennings Scanlon 
Clason Johnson, Calif. Schaefer, III. 
Cooley Kerr Schuetz 
Costello Kleberg Scrugham 
Dies Kunkel Secrest 
Dirksen McArdle Sheridan 
Ditter Maas Smith, Pa. 
Drewry Magnuson Smith, Wash. 
Duncan y Snyder 
Faddis Mills, La Taber 
Flannery Mitchell Tenerowicz 
Fuimer Monroney Terry 
Halleck Mott Vinson, Ga. 
Harness Myers, Pa. Wene 
Harrington Nichols Wheat 
Harris, Va. Norrell Whelchel 
Harter O'Connor White 
Hartley O'Day 

Healey O'Leary 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
fifty-two Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D'ALESANDRO, by unanimous 
consent, was granted permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD. 


AMENDING THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 334, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution the House shall pro- 
ceed to consider the Senate amendments to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to repeal 
section 6 of tb- Neutrality Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes; that the motion to con- 
cur in the said Senate amendments shall be 
considered as pending and that debate on 
said mction shall be limited to not to exceed 
8 hours, to be equally divided and zontrolled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
and that at the conclusion of such debate 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the motion to concur. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shail 
later yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH) as usual. 

This resolution, I am pleased to state, 
has been reported out of the committee 
by unanimous vote. I hope the rule will 
also be adopted by unanimous vote. 

As you have heard from the reading 
of the resolution, 8 hours is allowed for 
general debate. The committee felt that 
this would give ample time for full dis- 
cussion of the matter or the floor. 

It is not necessary that I take up any 
of the time of the House at this time, 
and I therefore reserve the balance of 
my time. I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I know, there 
is no opposition to this rule. Therefore 
the time under the rule will be used to 
discuss the bill. This issue is one of war 
or peace and therefore transcends all 
party lines. It must be debated on a high 
level, as it affects the security and 
destiny of America. 

At the outset let us strip the issue of 
hypocrisy, deceit, and misrepresentation 
and consider it solely on its merits or de- 
merits as it affects our national interest 
and the welfare of 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. 

In the past those advocating the vari- 
ous measures affecting our foreign policy 
have always urged their adoption in the 
name of peace and keeping us out of war. 
This is an out-and-out war proposal. No 
amount of oratory or fiction can alter 
the facts. If our Government-owned 
ships, carrying Government-owned war 
supplies, go into British war zones and 
ports they will be attacked, and the in- 
evitable result will be that the United 
States will be dragged into a total war. 

There will be no such thing as a limited 
war after scores of American ships have 
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been sunk and thousands of American 
sailors drowned. 

This is the last and ultimate step in 
the pattern to war. Those Members of 
the House who honestly believe it is to 
our best interest to enter the war should 
vote for this bill, and those who want to 
keep us out of the eternal wars of the 
Old World have an opportunity to regis- 
ter their decision against our being in- 
volved by indirection and subterfuge in 
these foreign wars. 

I do not challenge the motives or 
patriotism of any Member of the House; 
each one must make this fateful decision 
for himself and for his constituents based 
on one yardstick—what is best for Amer- 
ica, and not what is best for the British 
Empire, the Chinese, or the Communists, 

The neutrality bill was misnamed. It 
never was conceived to be anything other 
than a peace measure to keep us out of 
war, and it has been successful in doing 
so for the past 2 years. It is enough to 
make the angels weep to try to depict 
the sending of our ships into the war 
zones as a peace measure. 

Some Members of the House may at- 
tempt to torture the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas into sanctioning the 
convoying of Government-owned ships 
filled with munitions of war into belliger- 
ent harbors. Such an argument would 
be too fantastic to be seriously advanced. 
It would be refuted by its own intellec- 
tual dishonesty. 

No valid reasons have been presented 
to the Congress or to the American peo- 
ple explaining the need and urgency for 
sending our merchant ships into the war 
zones. Prime Minister Churchill within 
the month has strted that the battle of 
the Atlantic had been won and that 
there were two-thirds less sinkings dur- 
ing the last 3 months than the previous 
quarter. Our lend-lease supplies are be- 
mg delivered with less than 4-percent 
oss. 

Why, therefore, the need of haste to 
change the neutrality provisions in re- 
gard to the war zones, at a time when 
England's position in the Atlantic is most 
favorable? Why then jeopardize the 
lives of our sailors and the peace of 
America? 

Is it simply and solely to cause the loss 
of American ships and lives in sufficient 
numbers to inflame the passions and 
arouse a spirit of vengeance among the 
American people who are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to our entrance into the 
war? 

I am informed that the British Gov- 
ernment has 25,000,000 tons of shipping, 
or more than she had when the war 
started. We have only 7,000,000 tons and 
need our ships to obtain rubber, tin, 
manganese, and other essential war sup- 
plies, and desperately require additional 
ships to carry goods to South America 
for the purpose of fortifying our good- 
neighbor policy and the concept of hemi- 
spheric defense. 


However, if we have any merchant 
vessels to spare now or in the future, 
why not turn them over to the British 
and let them sail under the British flag? 

If the war-zone amendments in this 
bill are defeated, I will introduce or 
support a proposal to turn any available 
American merchant ships over to the 
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British to be operated by its Govern- 
ment. 

This proposal before the House is a 
war measure. Let us here and now stop, 
by our votes, this march to war and 
further American expeditionary forces. 
It is not too late. We can still save 
America from all-out foreign wars. We 
have no right to wash our hands, like 
Pontius Pilate, and betray the American 
people to be crucified on the cross of 
Europe's eternal wars. 

The decision on this war-provoking 
measure may be determined by one or two 
votes. The proposal, if adopted, becomes 
virtually a declaration for a Presidential 
war. It may be the most important vote 
to be cast since the formation of our 
Republic. 

It will decide whether our destiny is to 
be on the war-torn battlefields of the Old 
World or whether our God-given destiny 
shall be fulfilled on the American Con- 
tinent and in the Western Hemisphere. 

I do not propose to gamble with the 
destiny of my country, or the lives of the 
American people, to carry the four free- 
doms to Soyiet Russia, India, Asia, or 
Africa, where they are unknown and 
unsought. 

Iam convinced that America is making 
herself invincible on land, sea, and air, 
and, therefore, has nothing to fear from 
foreign dictators now or in the future. 
We are strong enough to keep out of war 
and to defend ourselves. 

This is a great American issue. It 
must not be decided on the basis of what 
is best for the Communists and the Brit- 
ish but rather on what is best for all the 
American people. 

Must we commit national suicide by 
entering the shambles of Europe? Must 
we bankrupt and impoverish America 
for generations to come in foreign wars? 
Nothing but death, desolation, and dis- 
aster can follow. Even if we win by 
gigantic expenditures of blood and treas- 
ure we will only make all of Europe safe 
for communism. Is this America’s serv- 
ice to humanity? 

How much better to concentrate our 
military strength and productive force in 
the Western Hemisphere, to provide a 
devastated world with the necessary ma- 
terial and moral rehabilitation when 
peace once again comes to the exhausted 
warring nations. 

Your decision is a momentous one. It 
will determine the fate of America and 
of unborn generations. By your vote you 
can save both our democratic institutions 
and America itself. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
IMr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
very muth to have seen the House accept 
this rule without any controversy in order 
that it might have proceeded with debate 
on the resolution. I find this morning 
that the impression has been created that 
I have changed my position as regards 
the foreign policy of the administration. 
This is a mistake. The idea probably 
grew out of a statement I made in the 
Rules Committee when application for 
this rule was pending, which was to the 
effect that this afforded a very good op- 
portunity for the House to test out the 
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good faith of the administration as re- 
gards the racketeers in labor. I intended, 
however, to express the view that I fa- 
vored the bill. On the question that was 
disturbing me most I got my answer 2 
days ago. I am very happy over the de- 
feat with which Mr. Lewis met. The 
President now has Mr. Lewis under the 
hammer, and if he does not crack him 
wide open, he will miss an opportunity to 
render a wonderful service to this coun- 
try and to the world. 

With regard to the resolution which 
this rule will make in order, it is impos- 
sible for me to understand the logic of 
the position of those now opposing the 
resolution who have heretofore approved 
all that has been done on the part of the 
administration and the Congress with 
regard to our interest in the wars in Asia 
and in Europe. We are undertaking here 
to remove self-imposed limitations which 
we now find embarrassing in the free ex- 
ercise of the national will. The Neutral- 
ity Act was one adjusted to times of peace, 
that is, as applied to this country as a 
neutral. Since the adoption of that 
measure conditions have changed. Events 
have moved us far down the road that 
leads to war. As a matter of fact, I have 
taken the position all the while that with 
the destroyer transaction and the adop- 
tion of the lend-lease bill we entered into 
the war. Many, however, have clung to 
the idea that that was not such an un- 
neutral act as could be claimed to be a 
participation in the conflict. But you 
gentlemen who supported the lend-lease 
bill know that it was not a neutral act; 
that it was an expression of interest in 
belligerents in the wars that are now 
pending. Advancements to China are 
not neutral acts; as a matter of fact, 
they are acts of war, and every Member 
of this House knows it. The furnishing 
of materials to England is not a neutral 
act, it is an act of war; and every Mem- 
ber of this House knows it. What Mem- 
ber of the House would approve of ex- 
tending aid to Japan? What Member of 
this House would approve of extending 
aid to Germany? There is not a Member 
of this body who would dare stand on 
his feet and declare to the country that 
he was in favor of any such proposition, 
You must therefore confess that our sit- 
uation has changed, has greatly changed, 
since we adopted the Neutrality Act, and 
that we are not neutral, but are involved 
in the conflict. 

You have been insisting upon the re- 
moval of all obstructions to the building 
of our national defense. You have been 
insisting upon the removal of all obstruc- 
tion to the strengthening of our armed 
forces, and yet here there are those of 
you who still hope that we may escape 
sending our Navy and our Army into 
open conflict. You are opposing the do- 
ing of that which is vital and necessary 
to make it possible that we should exer- 
cise free action in regard to these wars 
that are destroying the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a defense measure 
and I hope those Members who still hope 
for peace may find it possible to reconcile 
their position on the Lend-Lease Act with 
this bill. Our weakness is disunity here 
at home. Congress should set the coun- 
try an example and make known to 
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Hitler that we intend to fulfill all com- 
mitments that we have made to our 
allies, China on the one hand and Eng- 
land on the other, and that we intend to 
defend America at all costs. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to take 5 minutes.. I do not 
believe there is any serious fight on this 
rule; but I am taking this time to an- 
swer a question or two that have been 
asked me concerning just how the rule 
operates, by reason of my membership 
on the Rules Committee. 

When the previous question is ordered 
on the rule, we will vote on the rule. 
The rule will be adopted. After the rule 
is adopted the Speaker will have the 
Senate amendment to the House resolu- 
tion read by the Clerk. Then there will 
be 8 hours’ debate on whether or not the 
House shall agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. At the expiration of the 8 hours’ 
debate, the House will vote “yes” or “no” 
on the Senate amendment. 

There will be no debate under the 
5-minute rule; and, of course, there will 
be no opportunity for the offering of 
amendments. If the resolution is not 
agreed to—in other words, if the rule 
should be voted down—then the House 
resolution with the Senate amendment 
will be in exactly the same position it 
was before we commenced consideration 
of this rule. 

Now, let us get that clear. If this reso- 
lution is voted down at the end of the 
8 hours’ debate, the House resolution with 
the Senate amendment will be on the 
Speaker's desk. It may then be taken 
from the Speaker’s desk by unanimous 
consent and sent to conference, or an- 
other rule may be granted dealing with 
the situation. I thought it would be well 
for everyone to understand just what the 
parliamentary situation is. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
the rule as presented, at the conclusion 
of the debate, a motion to concur will be 
considered as having been made; that is, 
the previous question will have been or- 
dered. There will then be no oppor- 
tunity to offer a preferential motion such 
as a motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is 
quite right. As I interpret this rule, it 
makes in order the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 237 with the Senate 
amendment. The only question before the 
House will be the desirability of accepting 
or rejecting the Senate amendment. If 
the amendment is accepted, the resolu- 
tion goes directly to the President and re- 
quires no further Senate action. If the 
amendment is rejected, that ends the vi- 
tality of this rule. Every rule or resolu- 
tion of this nature changes to some ex- 
tent the general rules of the House. A 
final vote is provided for on every bill or 
resolution made in order by a rule. 
When that vote has been had, the rule 
has no further force or effect and in no 
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way authorizes further action on the part 
of the House. 

When House Joint Resolution 237, pro- 
viding for the arming of our merchant 
ships, was before the House on October 
17, 1941, I gave the reasons why I in- 
tended to vote against it. Among other 
things, at that time I said: 


In my judgment, the President has no no- 
tion that this bill will come to the White 
House in its present form, It will pass the 
House because many Members feel it is 
innocuous under present circumstances, The 
President’s message makes it clear that the 
elimination of section 6 is one of the minor 
changes which he demands, However, with 
the bill passed by the House, the Senate will 
be in a position to add such further amend- 
ments to the neutrality law as the President 
wants. If there are enough votes in the 
Senate to repeal the entire law, that will be 
done. If there are only enough votes to re- 
peal the prohibition against sending our 
ships into belligerent waters, then that will 
be added, I think the House can look for- 
ward to the bill being returned materially 
changed. The final law will be written by 
the conference committee, and the House 
will have an opportunity to vote “yes” or 
“no” on the conference report. There will be 
very little debate and no effective .way to 
change what the conferees determine the law 
should be. This is too important a bill to 
start on its way in the hope that it will not 
be broadened. No one i: justified in casting 
his vote today on any such theory. 


In a general way, my prediction was 
correct. The resolution is before us to- 
day with the additional provision au- 
thorizing our merchant ships to go into 
belligerent waters. That is the potent 
part. This procedure eliminates the con- 
ference committee to which I referred 
on October 17. However, if this Senate 
amendment is voted down, then there is 
a possibility of a conference, but as a 
practical matter it is difficult to imagine 
the House conferees, headed by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Btoom] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] consenting to the elimination of the 
belligerent-waters clause repeal included 
in the Senate amendment. 


There will be a great demand for time. 
The 8 hours provided for in this rule is 
already oversubscribed. My views are 
known to the House. I therefore do not 
want to take more time. 


I shall vote against the Senate amend- 
ment to the House resolution, primarily 
because it is in effect equivalent to a 
declaration of war, although it has been 
heralded as something else. If this 
country is to go into this foreign war, 
it should enter through the front door 
and the people should be advised of the 
truth. I hope the Members will remain 
on the floor and listen to the debate. I 
hope the people will read the debate. 
If they do, they will know that the oppo- 
sition to repeal of the neutrality law is 
not partisan and is not confined to the 
minority party. This is a patriotic issue 
and nothing else. There are differences 
of opinion as to the best course to pur- 
sue, but these differences are honest and 
inspired by the highest of motives. Every 
Member of the House appreciates his re- 
sponsibility in this tragic hour. May 
sincerity, integrity, deliberation, and 
courage guide us. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the past I have supported every foreign 
policy of this administration, without 
exception. Ihave voted for every appro- 
priation for the defense program. Ihave 
supported all legislation proposed by the 
administration in furtherance of that 
effort, without exception. 

On October 9 the President sent a mes- 
sage to Congress asking specifically for 
the repeal of that provision of the Neu- 
trality Act which prohibited the arming 
of merchant vessels plying their lawful 
trade in neutral ports and on the high 
seas. I supported that measure, We 
were given to understand that that was 
what was needed and desired at this time. 
The bill comes back to us from the Senate 
in the form of what is, in effect, a decla- 
ration of war. It comes as a vastly dif- 
ferent proposal and comes to us under 
the parliamentary situation that we are 
permitted no opportunity for amend- 
ment or for reservation. It authorizes 
not only the arming of our merchant 
vessels for their self-protection but au- 
thorizes their entrance into the belliger- 
ent ports of the world. If we send those 
merchant vessels into belligerent ports, 
the necessary implication follows that we 
will protect them in those ports with the 
American Navy. 

And so we meet today the stark pro- 
posal to enter an undeclared naval war- 
fare with the Axis Powers—a warfare for 
which we are ill-equipped, ill-trained, and 
ill-prepared. 

I cannot find it within my conscience 
to take that step in our present state of 
domestic turmoil and uncertainty. For 
my part, I insist that we should first be 
prepared. The vital part of that prepa- 
ration is that we shall learn to govern 
ourselves and the unruly elements within 
our midst before we undertake by physi- 
cal combat to settle the complex affairs 
of a troubled world. I hope that the 
House will today vote down this rule that 
gives you no choice except to concur 
supinely in the Senate amendment. If 
the rule is voted down, the bill can go 
to a committee of conference between the 
Senate and House for further considera- 
tion. I, for one, am unwilling to vote to 
plunge this country into the horrors and 
uncertainties of war until we have first 
set our own house in order, and quelled 
the labor insurrection, with its violence 
and bloodshed, that is occurring daily in 
our midst, or until the President and his 
administration is ready to take a firm 
stand in behalf of the great masses of 
American people and recommend meas- 
ures that will put a stop to the labor 
dictatorship that has been sabotaging 
our defense effort from the moment of its 
inception. 

We have all watched—some with 
alarm, others with complacence—while 
our country has gradually drifted, step 
by step, into what is now a full-fledged 
labor government, controlled not by the 
masses of the workers of America, not by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, not by the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, but by a few 
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willful, power-drunken labor leaders, who 
seek first their own autocratic control 
over our destinies. 

We have waited for more than a year 
to see if these leaders of organized labor 
could not be brought to a sense of their 
responsibilities through appeal to their 
supposed patriotism. It is obvious now 
that the situation cannot be controlled 
by high-sounding phrases or patriotic 
appeals, no matter how humble. What 
the American people are praying for 
today is a firm stand and stern action 
by the President of the United States. 
It is not enough to appeal to the patriot- 
ism of those who know not the meaning 
of the word. We must have a show- 
down. We must learn once and for all 
whether this Government is run by the 
duly elected representatives of the Amer- 
ican people or by a few self-willed labor 
leaders. 

The situation has gone from bad to 
worse, day by day, until now we look with 
resignation, if not complacence, upon 
audacities and outrages that a year ago 
would have stirred the American people 
to irresistible anger. 

For more than a year, legislation has 
been pending before three committees. of 
the House, any one of which could have 
acted and should have acted. Those bills 
have accumulated dust in the pigeon- 
holes of committees while the situation 
has grown progressively worse until it 
has now become intolerable. And, yet, 
no word has come from the White House 
to Congress suggesting remedial meas- 
ures. 

Gradually, day by day, we have seen 
the inalienable and constitutional rights 
of American citizens to earn their liveli- 
hood unmolested, whittled away until to- 
day free-born American citizens, presum- 
ably living under the protection of our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, are told 
that they cannot work on Government 
projects unless they pay tribute to the 
overlords of labor. In the recent Cur- 
rier case, there was brought to light the 
confidential agreement entered into by 
the Office of Production Management 
and the American Federation of Labor, 
which, in effect, denied to American 
workers in the construction industry the 
right to work unless they paid tribute to 
a particular union, namely, the American 
Federation of Labor, a contract made in 
direct violation of the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. And yet, 
to this moment there has come from this 
administration neither repudiation nor 
reproach for this monstrosity imposed 
upon the American people by Sidney 
Hillman, notwithstanding the fact that 
the refusal in the Currier case to award 
the contract to the low bidder meant a 
loss to the Treasury of the United States 
of between one-quarter and a half million 
dollars as a tribute to labor dictatorship. 

When that incident was disclosed, I 
demanded on the floor of the House that 
those concerned in this fraud upon the 
American people be indicted for their 
conspiracy. I repeat that demand to- 
day, hoping now, as I hoped then, that it 
will not fall upon deaf ears. 

But what was the alleged justification 
for that fraud upon the American tax- 
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payer and the American workingman? 
It was a clause in that confidential agree- 
ment by which the American Federation 
of Labor agreed that there should be no 
strikes in the construction industry “for 
any cause.” And what do we see today? 
A strike on naval projects on the West 
Coast by the American Federation of La- 
bor construction unions that has halted 
work on our vital naval program; a strike 
so unjustified, so violent, and so destruc- 
tive of our preparedness effort that the 
United States Navy has been compelled 
to intervene through the armed forces of 
the United States. So outrageous has 
been the conduct in this instance, that on 
yesterday Admiral Blakely, in charge of 
the project, boldly and truthfully called 
it a revolt against the Government. 

You may go back over the history of 
these strikes in defense industries for the 
past year and you will find two significant 
and ominous circumstances connected 
with them. First, they have struck at 
the very vitals of our defense program. 
They have struck at our shipbuilding, at 
our airplane factories, at our automobile 
industry, at our steel industry and our 
coal-mining industry. The American 
people had best face the facts. Should 
your labor dictators, at any moment, take 
the whimsical fancy to tie up simultane- 
ously, as they can under present condi- 
tions, these five vital industries, the 
United States would be as helpless as the 
people of Poland, France, Holland, and 
Belgium when the Hitler war machine 
rolled over their defenseless countries. 

Secondly, in almost every instance, 
the demand has been for a closed or un- 
ion shop, which, in simple terms, destroys 
the constitutional right of the American 
workingman to work without paying 
tribute to a labor union. The National 
Labor Relations Act specifically prohibits 
the closed shop except where it is volun- 
tarily agreed to. It is prohibited by law 
because we know that the right to work 
and earn a living is the most vital right 
of free-born American citizens. With- 
out work, man cannot earn; without 
earning, he cannot buy food, and with- 
out food he cannot live. And so, this 
demand for the closed shop, in its ulti- 
mate analysis, destroys his very right of 
existence. No more absurd and out- 
rageous proposal can be conceived of, and 
yet, we sit idly by, day by day, with our 
eyes open and see this yoke being forced 
upon the unwilling necks of the Ameri- 
can workers. 

We can no longer temporize with this 
situation. Patriotic appeals and humble 
petitions have beer alike futile to halt 
the ravages of this Frankenstein which 
we have built through unjust and one- 

. sided laws, patently and admittedly, de- 
signed to impose upon an unwilling pub- 
lic the labor dictatorship which now 
threatens to destroy us. 

I have mentioned the grip now held 
upon the vital shipbuilding, automobile, 
aircraft, steel, and coal industries. I did 
not mention the oil industry. 

Up to now, that has never been domi- 
nated and controlled by the barons of la- 
bor, but it is not to be overlooked in this 
hour of the Nation’s peril. The saboteurs 
of the Nation’s defense have not over- 
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looked this most vital of all our defense 
needs, and you have doubtless seen in re- 
cent issues in the press the announce- 
ment of the C. I. O. that it now proposes 
to take over the oil industry. It has set 
up a fund and an organization to bring 
this most vital of all our defense indus- 
tries within its power and domination; 
and it has selected, as the dictator in this 
field, the disgruntled and discredited for- 
mer member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Edwin S. Smith, distin- 
guished for his radical proclivities and his 
consistent record for persecution of 
American industry while a member of the 
Labor Board. 

But are these labor dictators satisfied 
with their sabotaging of their defense 
effort at home? No. Recent dispatches 
show that they are preparing to launch 
into the international field to halt the 
production of implements in foreign 
countries, whose defense the President 
has proclaimed to be vital to the defense 
of the United States. I refer to the re- 
cent announcement of R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, C. I. O., who blandly 
announces that he has authorized an 
embargo on automobile parts going from 
the Ford factory in Michigan to the Ford 
Co. of Canada. With the cunning inher- 
ent in his kind, he realizes that, if he can 
stop the shipment of the needed parts 
from the American to the Canadian fac- 
tory, he ean shut down the manufacture 
in Canada of this vital equipment, 

We must no longer depend upon pa- 
triotic speeches and humble appeals to 
the overlords of labor. The time for a 
show-down is long overdue, Let us meet 
the issue before it is too late. Before we 
get into this war, let us know whether 
our country is being run under the Con- 
stitution or under the selfish dictatorship 
of the Lewises, the Hillmans, the Tobins, 
the Thomases, and the hordes of selfish 
labor barons exploiting the honest Amer- 
ican workingman for their own aggran- 
dizement. ; 

I have reluctantly reached the parting 
of the ways. I can take no further steps 
to war. Ican no further imperil the des- 
tinies of our drafted Army and our splen- 
did Navy until the President is moved to 
assert and protect the right of American 
citizens to work under the Constitution 
instead of under the dictatorship of our 
labor lords. 

I take this stand after long considera- 
tion, knowing full well its implications 
and possible consequences to me, but it 
is time for the representatives of the 
people to speak out and to refuse to un- 
dertaka to settle the affairs of a troubled 
world while we are still unable to govern 
ourselves, 

When we cannot protect the constitu- 
tional right of our citizens to work or pro- 
tect them from violence, assault, and 
murder in their attempt to exercise that 
right, Iam unwilling to further appease 
these lions of labor by continuing to 
throw to them the tattered remnants of 
the American Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights at the expense of the freedom 
and independence of our citizens. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]. 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 14, the House of 
Representatives amended section 6 of the 
Neutrality Act, to permit the arming of 
American vessels. On this change in the 
Neutrality Act I voted “no.” On Novem- 
ber 7, the Senate further amended the 
Neutrality Act by repealing section 2, to 
permit commerce with states engaged in 
armed conflict, and section 3 of such act, 
to allow our ships to enter combat areas. 

In less than 100 words and 500 minutes 
we are asked to accept the Senate amend- 
ment and to scrap the Neutrality Act. 
Those of us who were in Congress in 1935 
and who worked and voted for the origi- 
nal Neutrality Act, in the belief and on 
the assurance of the present administra- 
tion that its enactment into law would 
keep our country out of foreign wars, are 
today heartbroken and disillusioned by 
the action of the Senate, in which they 
emasculated and literally destroyed the 
Neutrality Act. 

We still have an opportunity to vote 
down the Senate amendment; and I, for 
one, intend to do everything in my power 
to defeat the Senate amendment to the 
Neutrality Act. I shall vote “no” on the 
pending resolution and I intend to vote 
“no” on any other attempt to repeal what 
is still left of the Neutrality Act. 

The Members of the House have been 
urged by a previous speaker to be con- 
sistent by voting for this resolution. 
Having voted for other changes in the 
Neutrality Act, it was suggested that the 
membership is in duty bound to continue 
to vote affirmatively on all subsequent 
changes to the Neutrality Act. To so 
vote would neither be consistent nor logi- 
eal. That reasoning is defective and 
leads to a false conclusion. 

Time changes our point of view, and 
things we held dear yesterday are today 
rejected and spurned. Finland, the only 
European government to pay its debt to 
the United States Government, was ex- 
tolled and praised by us, from the Presi- 
dent down, but is now considered to be 
hostile to the plan of the United States, 
Recently the Secretary of State scolded 
and criticized little Finland because 
she was fighting against Russia. Con- 
sider the fact that Finland, with an 
area of 135,000 square miles and a 
population considerably less than 4,000,- 
000 souls, is now being chided by the 
United States because it is opposing the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which has an area of 8,000,000 square 
miles and a population of more than 
166,000,000 people. 

It is a sad state of affairs and repre- 
sents a very low national viewpoint when, 
in response to the demands of the British 
Government, our State Department pre- 
sumes to tell Finland what course to 
pursue in her fight against Russia. 

The President of the United States 
announced a loan of $1,000,000,000 to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics without interest, due and payable 
5 years after the end of the war. In the 
meantime, the people of the United 
States will have to pay the interest on 
the Russian loan. I think, as far as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
concerned, that day, “5 years after the 
war,” will never come; and, if experience 
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means anything, we may expect to have 
the whole debt repudiated. 

Our Government may inject itself 
into the internal affairs of European gov- 
ernments to help them in case of famine, 
pestilence, or destruction from causes be- 
yond their control, but there is no excuse 
for this Nation to persist in a course of 
action which invites trouble and may 
lead to war. 

To permit our ships to enter combat 
areas may very well lead to war, and our 
time should be devoted to keeping us 
away from war and urging other nations 
to do likewise. 

We are helping the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Great Britain, and 
China with brain-power, money, food, 
and implements of war. Because of the 
help that we are giving to these foreign 
governments, now engaged in a war of 
butchery and annihilation, to which 
there seems to be no end, We are placing 
upon the shoulders of the American tax- 
payers a national debt of deadly propor- 
tions and an income tax that, for years 
to come, will penalize every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 

Before it is too late and before we have 
dissipated the national wealth of this 
country and deprived our citizens of their 
savings and their homes, let u- call a 
halt to this wide augury of spending, 
lending, and donating our precious re- 
sources to the warmongering countries 
beyond the Atlantic. 

Let us ‘defeat the pending resolution 
and serve notice upon the President and 
the State Department that we want them 
to work for peace, and peace alone. Let 
us make them understand, by our action 
here today, that we are voicing the senti- 
ments of the mothers and fathers of this 
country against war and everything con- 
nected with war. 

Rather than have one American boy 
lose his life in the bloody conflict for 
power and territory now raging in Eu- 
rope, I would be willing that cur Goy- 
ernment lose the billions of dollars that 
have already been spent to assist these 
countries. 

Life is precious, and to every mother 
in this country there is nothing as close 
and as dear asher boy. Before I cast my 
vote for legislation which may be the 
possible cause of war and the tearing 
from a mother’s bosom the pride and joy 
of her life, I am going to resist with all 
my strength and influence legislation 
which leads away from peace and toward 
war. 

I earnestly implore the entire member- 
ship to join me in my efforts to preserve 
our beloved country from war, and to ob- 
tain for her and all her sons and daugh- 
ters the blessings of peace, by voting for 
the retention of the Neutrality Act. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, in one re- 
spect at least I am in complete accord 
with the statement.made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Cox]. He has stated upon the floor of 
this House innumerable times that in 
supporting these various resolutions and 
pieces of legislation he was acting under 
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no delusions that they were intended to 
provide peace for America. He has voted 
for them because he knew in his heart 
that they collectively meant nothing 
short of a declaration of war. He hon- 
estly and sincerely believes that we should 
go to war. I, as one Member of this body, 
have voted against every one of these 
pieces of legislation because I knew that 
they would inevitably lead us to the point 
where there was no alternative or escape 
except active participation in this war 
with all of its dreadful consequences. 

In one respect, however, I am unable 
to understand the logic of the gentleman 
from Georgia, who is a distinguished law- 
yer. He stated in the speech he just made 
that the neutrality bill was adjusted to 
times of peace and that conditions have 
now changed. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact, which he 
well knows, that the neutrality legisla- 
tion could not become effective and vital 
except in time of war. It could not be- 
come vitalized until war broke out on 
another continent; then and only then 
was the neutrality law to come into force 
by Executive proclamation. It was de- 
signed to fit a situation in time of war, 
not in time of peace. 

Now you propose to destroy it. In or- 
der to preserve peace? No. In order 
that you may send ships into the war 
zones and belligerent ports, which the 
gentleman from Georgia correctly states 
is an act of war and means nothing else 
but war. The gentleman from Georgia 
knows in his heart that if we send these 
ships with war supplies into the Persian 
Gulf or up into the Red Sea at Suez or 
to any ports in Africa, that the secret 
plan is not only to send the ships but to 
arrange for troops there, troops to man 
those bases that are necessary in order 
to land the supplies. He knows that the 
cry will shortly go up for the Regular 
Army and the Marines to be sent over 
to those places to see to it that the tanks 
and the war material get through to 
Persia, Iran, Irak, and Russia, the pro- 
jected scene of a new battle front. 

Those troops will be sent there and, 
then the call will come, “We must pro- 
tect our troops, we must see that those 
small numbers of men are protected.” 
Then the demand will be made for the 
conscript army, and we will be in this 
war full blast with millions of our men 
again compelled to form another A. E. F. 

I doubt if any Member of this body can 
salve his or her conscience with the 
thought that a vote for this resolution is 
a vote for peace. You and each of you 
know down in your heart you are taking 
the last step toward war, and are taking 
it in defiance of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of America. Take 
that chance if you dare. I, as one Mem- 
ber, refuse to take that chance. I will 
vote “no.” 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WILLIAM T. 
PHEIFFER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER, Mr. 
Speaker, you will recall that a few years 
ago there was a very popular motion 
picture by the name of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. The theme song of 
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that picture was Heigh-Ho, to Work We 
Go. May I respectfully suggest that an 
appropriate theme song for the Roose- 
velt war administration would be Heigh- 
Ho, to War We Go—not bravely and 
forthrightly in accordance with the best 
American traditions, but devicusly, inch 
by inch, and by indirection. 

Prior to the 1940 Presidential election 
We unanimously refused to accept even a 
qualifying share in this war. But gradu- 
ally, along about the lease-lend period, 
we became a minority stockholder. Now 
it appears that the administration wants 
to put us in the position of a majority 
steckholder, in violation of the strongest 
and most unequivocal pledges ever made 
by any administration to the American 
people and in contravention of the will 
of the majority of our people. 

Do not misunderstand me, Mr, Speaker. 
I am still standing foursquare on the 
declaration I made on the floor of the 
House last February that I shall support 
every measure to carry out the avowed 
policy of this country to give maximum 
material aid to embattled England in the 
courageous fight she is waging against 
the brute force and despicable ideologies 
of the Axis Powers, which are a stench 
in the nostrils of every decent man and 
woman on the face of the globe. The 
ReEcorp shows that I have voted for every 
appropriation bill dealing with national 
defense and to implement the lease-lend 
program. When this resolution was first 
before the House last month in its origi- 
nal form, merely repealing section 6 of 
the Neutrality Act, I supported it and 
voted for it on the premise—and the right 
premise—that it is only fair and just that 
the American boys who man our mer- 
chant vessels plying the commercial trade 
routes should be given the means of pro- 
tecting their lives in the event their ships 
are subjected to wanton and illegal at- 
tack. But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot in good 
conscience support the measure in the 
form in which it has come back from the 
Senate because, by striking out sections 
2 and 3 of the act, it emasculates entirely 
our neutrality status. 

The argument that permitting our 
merchant ships, flying the American flag, 
laden with war materials for England 
and Russia, convoyed by American war- 
ships, to sail into the ports of England 
and Russia will not involve us in total 
war is so tenuous as to be almost absurd. 
It would not be given credence by a boy 
in the kindergarten of a school for the 
feeble-minded. 

Mind you, Mr. Speaker, we are not 
sending our ships by this resolution 
merely into the comparatively protected 
ports of the English Channel. They are 
to be sent into all the war zones—into 
the Gulf of Persia, into the port of Mur- 
mansk, into the Red Sea, and perhaps 
into the Black Sea, and through the Suez 
Canal—subject to all the perils of dive 
bombing, torpedoeing, fire from shore 
batteries, and all the other inferno of 
modein warfare. That will be engaging 
in stark, bitter, all-out war, just as sure 
as today is Wednesday. May I say un- 
equivocally at this point that I am op- 
posing this resolution primarily because 
it is not the will of the great majority of 
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the American people that we become 
further involved in this war; and, even 
if the reverse were true, we are not yet 
prepared to be a main participant in a 
war of this scale. Let us more amply 
gird our loins for battle before we rush 
into the fray. x 

From a practical standpoint, is it 
necessary for us to permit American 
ships sailing under the American fiag to 
sail into belligerent ports in order to fully 
effectuate the lease-lend program? Ac- 
cording to the latest figures available, the 
British shipping strength as of last Sep- 
tember was approximately 7,000,000 tons 
more than it was at the beginning of the 
war. Just last Friday Mr. Churchill, in 
a speech to industrial workers at New- 
castle, England, said: “We have passed 
through the darkest and most perilous 
side of this struggle and are once more 
masters of our destiny.” Giving full 
faith and credit to the Prime Minister’s 
words, it is gratifying to realize that the 
pressure on the English is relaxing—that 
they are “over the hump.” 

Yesterday a significant news article 
appeared to the effect that “the Institute 
of London Underwriters today announced 
a 25-percent reduction in the war risk 
marine insurance rates between British 
ports not east of Southampton and the 
Americas.” 

Is it not reasonable to assume, in the 
absence of authentic data on ship losses, 
that if the submarine menace were as 
great as it was last winter the English 
underwriters would not be cutting the 
marine insurance rate by one-quarter? 

It has been argued, and it will be 
argued during this debate, that the con- 
ditions have changed since the Neutrality 
Act was enacted, but let us be realistic. 
Has there been any change since the fall 
of 1940, not since August 1939, when this 
act was enacted, but since 1940, when all 
of us were saying in our campaign 
speeches and in our letters to our constit- 
uents, and our prospective constituents, 
that we would never, never vote for the 
involvement of our country in foreign 
wars again? At that time all the cards 
had been dealt. The chips were all 
down. At that time the Low Countries 
had fallen, France had cravenly surren- 
dered, London was being ferociously 
bombed from the air almost every night, 
and what was proclaimed as only an eco- 
nomic pact between Russia and Germany 
seemed to be developing into actually a 
war pact. Yet at that time the clearest 
and most positive statements were made 
by the candidates for the Presidency of 
both major parties that our country 
would not become embroiled in the wars 
of Europe. 


It seems rather trite and redundant to 
be repeating statements which were 
made during the campaign, because they 
have been cited and quoted here so often, 
but let me read just one especially signifi- 
cant statement made by Mr. Roosevelt— 
Significant because of the fact that he 
makes specific reference to the Neutral- 
ity Act. This statement was made by 
Mr. Roosevelt during one of his closing 
campaign speeches in my home city of 
New York: 

By the Neutrality Act and by other steps, 
in all these ways, we made it clear to every 
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American and every foreign nation that we 
would avoid becoming entangled in some 
episode beyond our horders. These were 
measures to keep us at peace, and through 
all the years of the war since 1935 there has 
been no entanglement, and there will be no 
entanglement. 


Mr. Speaker, the President could not 
have made a clearer statement of na- 
tional policy or a more positive promise 
to the American people. And, mind you, 
when these words were uttered, the war 
in Europe had reached its highest cre- 
scendo and the doom of England ap- 
peared to have been sealed. 

On a more modest scale I made a 
somewhat similar pledge to the members 
of my constituency. During my cam- 
paign for Congress I sent out this cir- 
cular to every boy in my district who was 
drafted. On the day that he left to be 
inducted he received a copy through the 
mail. This was not just a political ma- 
neuver on my part. Oh, no; it was, and 
is, a binding covenant. At the top of the 
page on the left are the words “Train- 
ing—Yes,” and on the right are the 
words “War—No.” Then appears the 
following: 

Your number has been drawn in the na- 
tional conscription. I am not interested in 
your politics, but Iam in your safety. Asa 
veteran of World War No. 1, and now an 
Army Reserve officer, I do not want to see 
American boys mobilized to fight in foreign 
lands for somebody else’s cause. If you elect 
me to from your district, I pledge 
myself to fight for adequate defense training 
but no overseas war. 


Mr. Speaker, that is just as solemn 
and binding a pledge as I ever made in 
my home, in my church, or in the court- 
room. It is a pledge that I will faith- 
fully perform until such time as our 
country, or its sovereignty, is imperiled. 
God grant that that time may never 
come. Let us employ reason and calm 
thinking in coping with these momen- 
tous problems. Let us not be swept off 
our feet by the depth of our emotions. 
Although we are sailing stormy seas now, 
we will surely come safely into port. It 
has been ever thus with the American 
people. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I think no 
one could discount the importance of the 
question with which we are dealing, and 
about which I wish to be neither oratori- 
cal nor demagogic. This House by sub- 
stantial majorities has twice appropriated 
large sums of money to aid England and 
her allies, totaling, I believe, something 
like $13,000,000,000. This had three dis- 
tinct results. Thereby we led those 
whom we sought to aid to believe that we 
would do so. Thereby we laid upon the 
taxpayers of this country a tremendous 
burden. And the expenditure of this 
money, going as it naturally will into one 
particular channel of our national indus- 
try, will tend to unbalance it in ways we 
are already beginning to find out about. 

It seems to me as a matter of common 
sense it is perfectly silly and unjusti- 
fiable to do this if it is to amount to 
nothing, or if the munitions to be manu- 
factured with these appropriations are to 
waste away in our warehouses or at our 
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docks or go to the bottom of the sea. If 
this happens, then we have done worse 
than nothing by appropriating such a 
staggering sum of money for a purpose 
that will not be effectuated. 

I think we are at the cross-roads. We 
have reached the point where we either 
have to make this effort effective or we 
should in frankness right about face and 
quit the entire lend-lease policy. 

These materials of war can never do 
that for which we provided the money 
unless they reach their destination. 
Otherwise they are worse than useless, 
and I hope gentlemen who vote against 
this measure, should they be in the ma- 
jority, will realize their responsibilities 
in annulling and making ineffective the 
Icnd-lease program upon which we have 
gorc so far up to date. I sometimes am 
moved to wonder what would be the 
policy of the gentlemen who are so read- 
ily critical of the foreign policy of this 
administration. I have listened to their 
speeches in the debates. I have heard 
much criticism, but frankness compels 
me to say that I have not yet heard any 
constructive suggestions. What would 
they have us do? Are they willing for 
any man who sees fit to do so to mark off 
so much of the great oceans of the world 
as it suits his purpose to occupy and 
serve notice on us to keep out? Do the 
gentlemen who oppose the present policy 
feel that America should degenerate into 
a 3-mile-limit nation? 

The passage of tt- pending resolution 
does not mean war. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that our ships would be sent 
to belligerent ports. It only restores our 
ancient right to send our ships wherever 
upon the high seas we determine it to be 
to America’s best interest that they 
should go. We can afford to claim no 
lesser right. The world has become a 
ghost city. Doubt, uncertainty, fear, and 
chaos are abroad. Madmen are un- 
dertaking to stalk liberty and justice 
from the face of the earth. We know not 
waai a day or an hour may bring forth. 
We are manning, training, and equip- 
ping a great army. Our air force is 
growing by leaps and bounds. We are 
doubling the size of our Navy. There 
should be no fetters on any of them, 
We shou'd be free to employ any or all 
of them whenever and wherever the 
safety of our country dictates. Such, in 
my humble judgment, is the safest de- 
fense of the things we hold so dear, and 
therein lies the greatest measure of safety 
for the magnificent body of young men 
who have been called to the colors. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to call attention to two significant 
news items of yesterday bearing upon 
this fateful decision that we are to make. 
This bill is proposed, first, to carry out 
the lend-lease law; and, second, as some 
sort of indirect decision on a broad 
foreign policy. 

The Washington Times-Herald of last 
night carried the following Associated 
Press dispatch from London, England: 

The Institute of London Underwriters to- 
day announced a 25-percent reduction in the 
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war-risk marine insurance rate between 
British ports each of Southampton and the 
Americas, 


That means that goods are being de- 
livered successfully under existing law. 

The second dispatch shows the broader 
meaning of this bill. It was an Asso- 
ciated Press item in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, and it also comes from 
London: 

Lonpon, November 11.—Gen. Charles De- 
Gaulle, Free French leader, declared in an 
Armistice Day broadcast tonight that France 
“sees America advancing step by step toward 
the battlefields,” and said that his country 
was “tense with hope of victory and the oath 
of vengeance.” 


Step by step, Mr. Speaker, toward 
what? Victory and vengeance. Whose 
victory? A victory to be won by the 
United States. Whose vengeance? 
Vengeance to be inflicted by the French. 

So there we have it from General De- 
Gaulle—step by step toward the battle- 
field, toward victory and vengeance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to take up all the remaining time, 
but there are a few comments I do want 
to make. 

In particular I want to cali your atten- 
tion to the unprecedented flood of propa- 
ganda with which we are being deluged. 
Never have I seen its like. In the past 
few years there have been occasions, for 
instance, at the time of the so-called 
death penalty against holding companies, 
when we thought the peak had certainly 
been reached in systematized propa- 
ganda. But it could not compare with 
the wave of propaganda that now en- 
gulfs us. This Nazi and Fascist inspired 
propaganda has reached a point where 
something must be done, and before long 
I hope that we will have a complete ex- 
posé of the entire foreign network of 
propaganda, the identity of those asso- 
ciated with it, and the source of money 
supporting it. 

Thousands of letters, telegrams, and 
post cards have come to my office in the 
past couple of days. Most of them bear 
German names. That may be a coinci- 
dence, but I am more inclined to believe 
that some citizens of foreign extraction 
have permitted themselves to be fooled 
by German agents, to put it bluntly. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been the recipient 
of thousands of letters during the past 
few days, most of which carried practi- 
cally the same, identical verbiage, which 
establishes beyond doubt the carefully 
laid out letter-propaganda campaign to 
sway or confuse the minds of the Mem- 
bers of this House. On the other hand, 
I have received hundreds of letters urg- 
ing the repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
giving honest-to-God reasons that for 
the protection and future well-being of 
our Nation that repeal should be effected. 
One of these letters, from O. W. Wells, 
of New York City, has struck me with 
such force that I am constrained to in- 
sert extracts from it without unduly 
encumbering the Recor in inserting the 
complete letter. The original letter was 
addressed to a Member of the House, 
and I shall refrain from mentioning 
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names. I quote some excerpts or para- 
graphs therefrom: 


As a Republican I am sorry to see you and 
other responsible Republican leaders in the 
Republican Party opposing the administra- 
tion in its efforts to repeal the present so- 
called Neutrality Act, foisted upon this coun- 
try from behind the scenes by German propa- 
ganda, and the distortion of facts by that 
German sympathizer and apologist. * * * 

I do not belong to any “pressure group.” 
There are, in my opinion, too many of them 
today permitting others (notably those who 
purchase time on the radio) to do their 
thinking and tell them what to write to their 
Congressman. I am writing you as one who 
does his own thinking and who has believed 
from the outset that the present so-called 
Neutrality Act was conceived in Berlin and 
given birth in this country through the un- 
tiring efforts of * * *. How much the 
Germans have paid him and others for their 
work in Germany's behalf it is, of course, 
impossible, at this time, to say; but if no 
money has actually passed, then * * * 
and some others are at least deserving of the 
Iron Cross from a people whose chief aim 
for the past 40 years has been to dominate 
the world. And in the building up of any 
army and navy trying to accomplish it, they 
have during much of that time forced their 
neighbors to “arm to the teeth,” to say 
nothing of their responsibility for the need- 
less sacrifice of millions of lives. 

— * * — * 


Today we see the papers carrying on a 
campaign of abuse and distorting facts in an 
effort to save the present piece of German- 
inspired legislation. 

* * s » * 


It this act is not repealed and the Germans 
should win the war, it is my fervent hope 
that the sons or grandsons of every man Who 
votes against its repeal will be forced into the 
Army should we be called upon to cross 
swords with Germany, a country which has 
never been a friend of the United States. 
She showed her hand at Manila Bay over 40 
years ago. That is a matter of history. And 
she will more than show her hand to us 
again if the democracies should lose the 
present conflict. 

* * 0 * * 


Iam as anxious as anyone possibly can be 
to see this country kept out of war, if for 
no other reason than that I have two sons 
of military age, one of whom has been a 
member of the New York National Guard for 
the past 6 years; but I don't believe the re- 
tention of this piece of German-inspired leg- 
islation is any guaranty that we will not 
become involved, or that its repeal is going to 
force us into war. 


I have all the confidence in the world 
in the Members of this House. I know 
that each of us has a greet love for this 
Nation, for its freedoms and its democ- 
racy. Therefore I do not want to be mis- 
understood as reflecting in any way upon 
any Member’s sincerity or patriotism 
when I say that some Members, unfortu- 
nately, may permit themsclves to be 
swayed by propaganda. 

Let us by all means face the serious- 
ness of world affairs today, and not be 
guided by politics or personal ambitions. 
You gentlemen all know that I have con- 
sistently been ugainst war, but so long 
ago as March 18, 1938, in a speech on 
this floor, I outlined the course of con- 
quest that Hitler has followed. I warned 
against the danger of his efforts toward 
world domination. Fourteen nations of 
Europe now suffer under his domination. 
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His own writings, in Mein Kampf, should 
convince anyone that he can never be 
satisfied short of world subjugation. 

Against a courageous and far-seeing 
President we have ranged all the forces 
of fascism, nazi-ism, appeasement, and 
nonintervention. History will record the 
wisdom of President Roosevelt and the 
patient efforts of his great Secretary of 
State in keeping this Nation free. What 
we do in voting on this important reso- 
lution will also be of record. 

Within a day or two Japan’s special 
representative will be here. Our action 
on the pending resolution will convince 
him, one way or the other, whether we 
are in fact united against the threat of 
force or torn by indecision and disunity, 
as Hitler seeks to prove. 

I know that each of us bears a great 
love for this Nation. It is the greatest 
nation in all of history and one of the 
few where democratic principles still 
govern. Let us not be so foolish as to 
permit the propaganda of foreign na- 
tions to lull us to sleep, as it has other 
countries. 

It is our patriotic duty to consider very 
carefully whether we are to listen to the 
propaganda of paid Nazi hirelings, of 
emotional sympathizers, noninterven- 
tionists, appeasers, and believers in 
totalitarianism, or to instead give heed 
to a great President, who has only the 
interests of this Nation at heart, and a 
Secretary of State, with the benefit of 
advice from the finest State Department 
experts on international affairs—all of 
whom are positive in their belief that it 
is necessary that this resolution pass. 

We know that the resolution will pass. 
What is now important is that it pass by 
a large majority. In that way we can 
give evidence of our unshaken determi- 
nation to take every means at our com- 
mand to wipe from the face of the earth 
the menace of Hitlerism. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question 
has been ordered. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Also, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include a 
memorandum by Dr. John L. Coulter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by Joseph J. Dunphy, 
president of the Rhode Island State So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, deliv- 
ered October 30, 1941, over station WINX. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Also, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp upon the late 
Lawrence J. Connery. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record in two particulars and insert 
certain letters written by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by the 
insertion of a speech I delivered last 
week over the radio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement published 
yesterday in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a short newspaper 
item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I have two 
requests—to include in the Appendix two 
editorials from the Marinette Eagle-Star, 
and also one from the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Bonneville 
Dam. This article will take up three 
pages of the Recor, the printer tells me, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by the inclusion of two 
letters and two short editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
AMENDING THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendments. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert: 

“That section 2 of the Neutrality Act of 
1989 (relating to commerce with States en- 
gaged in armed conflict), and section 3 of 
such act (relating to combat areas), are 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1938 (relating to the arming of American ves- 
sels) is hereby repealed; and, during the un- 
limited national emergency proclaimed by the 
President on May 27, 1941, the President is 
authorized, through such agency as he may 
designate, to arm, or to permit or cause to be 
armed, any Amer can vessel as defined in such 
act. The provisions of section 16 of the 
Criminal Code (relating to bonds from armed 
vessels on clearing) shall not apply to any 
such vessel.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to repeal sections 2, 3, and 6 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution No. 334, a motion to concur in 
the Senate amendments just read is 
pending. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom] is recognized for 4 hours. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fıs] is recognized for 4 hours on the 
motion. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that one-half the time 
allotted to me, or 2 hours, be placed under 
control of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Richanps ]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bioom] is recognized. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 


` self 12 minutes and I ask that I be not 


interrupted during the course of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 9, 1941, the 
President transmitted to the Congress a 
message setting forth the necessity for 
reexamining and reconsidering certain 
provisions of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
Because of the mounting piratical attacks 
by German submarines and aircraft upon 
American vessels, there was on the same 
day introduced in the House a joint reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 237, pro- 
viding for the immediate repeal of section 
6 of that act, which prevented our vessels 
from defending themselves against such 
attacks. On October 17 the joint resolu- 
tion passed the House by a large majority. 
When this joint resolution was consid- 
ered in the other body, there was 
adopted an amendment, also recom- 
mended in the President’s message, re- 
pealing, in addition, sections 2 and 3 of 
the act. The House is now being called 
upon to consider whether or not to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

What is the effect of the Senate amend- 
ment? One of the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 which it proposes 
to repeal is section 2. That section con- 
tains two principal provisions: 

First. It is made unlawful, after the 
President has issued a proclamation un- 
der section 1 of the act, for any Ameri- 
can vessel to carry any passengers or any 
articles or materials to any country 
named in the proclamation. 
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Certain exceptions to this prohibition 
are made in the case of transportation to 
Canada and Mexico, and to certain ports 
in this hemisphere, to ports in the south- 
ern Pacific and Far East, and to ports in 
the South Atlantic. The exceptions, other 
than with respect to transportation to 
Canada and Mexico, do not apply in any 
case to transportation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war. 

Second. Section 2 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 makes it unlawful, after the 
President has issued a proclamation un- 
der section 1, to export from the United 
States to any country named in the proc- 
lamation any articles or materials—ex- 
cept copyrighted articles—unless all title 
thereto and interest therein has been 
transferred to some foreign government 
or person. Exceptions similar to those 
I have just described are also made to 
this provision. It is to be noted that 
this provision applies not alone to export 
on American vessels, but to export on 
neutral and belligerent vessels as well. 

Section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
provides that whenever the President has 
issued a proclamation under section 1 
and thereafter finds that the protection 
of citizens of the United States so re- 
quires, he is to define combat areas. It 
is made unlawful, except under such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed, for any 
citizen of the United States or for any 
American vessel to proceed into or 
through any such combat area. The 
President is given power to modify or 
extend any such area. 

These, then, are the provisions the re- 
Peal of which we are now considering. 
To me the issues are very plain and very 
clear, This is now the fourth time that 
we have had to consider changes in a 
novel policy embarked upon only 6 years 
ago. We have called that policy our 
neutrality law, but it is in fact no such 
thing. The obligations which it imposes 
upon the United States and its citizens 
are obligations not recognized by the law 
of nations. They are obligations which 
are imposed by the laws of no other 
civilized country upon the face of the 
earth. And they have failed in their 
purpose. Why? In my opinion the rea- 
sons are twofold. 

First. These obligations were based 
upon assumptions which do not exist in 
the present world war. They presup- 
posed the observance by belligerents of 
the law of nations, whereas we all know 
that the gangsters in control of Germany 
have fought like gangsters and pirates 
without regard to any law. We cannot 
isolate ourselves from the truth in this 
regard. We thought when we prohibited 
our ships from entering combat zones 
that they would be safe everywhere else 
on the seas. Our theory was blasted by 
Nazi torpedoes sinking our ships thou- 
sands of miles from any zone of combat. 

This very gangsterism which made the 
assumptions upon which our neutrality 
law was enacted untenable has also given 
rise to the second reason why this law has 
failed. Many of you will recall stirring 
addresses on this floor 6 years ago, in 
which we were urged not to shackle our 
hands in the face of the unpredictable. 
We chose not to heed those urgings, but 
in a mere 6 years’ time, because of the 
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gangsterism that is rampant on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and its consequent 
threat to our own security, we have found 
it necessary to adopt a policy of giving all 
possible aid to those nations of the world 
which are compelled to resist this gang- 
sterism by force of arms. At the present 
time this policy is the principal policy of 
this Government in relation to foreign 
affairs, It is a policy which has received 
the overwhelming support of our people. 
We have found, however, that, because 
of shackles which we placed upon our- 
selves in 1935, we cannot make this policy 
wholly effective—that these shackles 
which we thought would promote and 
protect the security of the United States 
will, unless unloosed, place that security 
in grave jeopardy. 

Thus we are faced with the necessity 
of repealing sections 2, 3, and 6 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. It should be em- 
phasized that there will still be in effect 
those provisions of law relating to neu- 
trality under which every President from 
George Washington to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has operated. These provisions were 
in effect in 1794, they were in effect when 
the Neutrality Act of 1935 was enacted, 
and they are in effect today. And yet, 
despite the fact that all that is proposed 
is to make our policy consistent and to 
restore to the present President the same 
freedom of action that every other Presi- 
dent in our history has enjoyed in con- 
ducting the foreign relations of the 
United States—that and no more—it has 
been charged that the proposed repeal is 
tantamount to a declaration of war. It is 
not any such thing. Let us put aside such 
reckless statements and devote our united 
efforts to doing what is necessary to make 
American secure. The proposed repeal is 
essential to that effort, and for this rea- 
son I profoundly hope that the House will 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ricwarps], one-half the time allotted to 
me, or 2 hours. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, never since I became a 
Member of Congress have I been so 
troubled in spirit as in recent days while 
attempting to bring my mind and con- 
science together as to the position I 
should take on the Senate amendments 
now before us. I have at last, after a 
struggle with myself, brought them to- 
gether in the decision that if I am to be 
true to myself and my people I cannot 
support this measure as it now stands, 
because I believe that it means all-out 
war—total war—with all its implications 
and all its consequences. 

The record will show that to this date 
I have supported the President in every 
recommendation he has made to the Con- 
gress for implementation by Congress of 
his announced foreign policy. I have 
believed that the President does not 
want to see this country involved in 
all-out war with an expeditionary force 
sent to France. I still want to believe 
that the President does not want to send 
American boys to fight again on foreign 
soil and American sailors to die in foreign 
waters, 
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As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee I fought hand in hand with 
our distinguished chairman and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, the 
distinguished gentleman frem West Vir- 
ginia, and the other distinguished Demo- 
cratic members of our committee for the 
passage of the noninvolvement acts of 
1935, of 1936, and 1937, the Arms Em- 
bargo Act of 1937, the repeal of the Arms 
Embargo Act of 1939. I supported these 
acts because I believed that their provi- 
sions should be stones in the proper struc- 
ture of our foreign policy. I voted for 
them because I wanted to help other de- 
mocracies in every way short of war itself. 
I voted for these acts because I felt that 
such steps were for the best interest of 
the United States and would tend to keep 
the United States at peace rather than 
lead us toward war. 

This country has always supported the 
law of nations, commonly called interna- 
tional law. The doctrine of freedom of 
the seas is a part of international law, 
and we have asserted our rights under 
that doctrine up until the year 1935. 
From that year, under the leadership of 
our President, Congress in its efforts and 
desire to keep from sending another ex- 
peditionary force to France, realizing 
that our insistence on the doctrine of 
freedom of the seas carried us into the 
last war, embarked on a new policy 
through the passage of the acts I have 
mentioned. We asserted our determina- 
tion to be neutral in foreign wars, if pos- 
sible, by c cribing some of the 
rights of our own citizens under interna- 
tional law. Congress realized by the 
passage of these acts that we would never 
keep out of war through insistence on 
observance of international law by war- 
ring nations. 

I voted and spoke on the floor of this 
House in favor of the lend-lease bill. I 
am so prejudiced in favor of the democ- 
racies that I was and am willing to bur- 
den this generation and future genera- 
tions of my country with debt in order 
to help them. I voted for the lend-lease 
bill because I believed it was for the best 
interest of the United States to do so, 
because I hoped that it would prove that 
Mr. Churchill’s assertion, “Give us the 
tools, and we will finish the job,” will 
prove true. If Members will examine 
the records, they will find that through- 
out all the debates on the various neu- 
trality or peace acts, including the lend- 
lease bill, the main premise upon which 
the arguments rested was that passage 
would decrease the chances of the United 
States becoming involved, would make 
unnecessary the sending of an expedi- 
tionary force to Europe, and thus in 
helping the democracies to win we would 
be primarily helping ourselves. Never 
once did any Member of this House dare 
to assert that we should enter into all- 
out war, that we should send an expedi- 
tionary force to France, or that we 
should repeal the combat-zone provi- 
sions of existing law. 

I detest Hitlerism and all it stands for. 
I realize that the philosophy and power 
of Hitlerism may easily become a menace 
to the United States. I want to help 
England and her Allies because, if the 
light of democracy goes out in Europe, 
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the darkness there may easily spread to 
this continent. At the same time, my 
first duty is to my own country, and the 
fact that I want to help some other na- 
tion against an aggressor is of secondary 
consideration when the welfare of my 
own country is involved. My position in 
the past has been the same as that of a 
great majority of this House and the 
President himself—to help the democra- 
cies by all means short of war. 

When the present bill came before our 
committee it only contained repeal of 
the prohibition in existing law against 
arming our merchant ships. I supported 
the bill in committee and voted for it on 
the floor of the House. Now the Senate 
comes with startling amendments, fur- 
ther striking out sections 2 and 3 of the 
Neutrality Act. These amendments I 
cannot swallow in good conscience. If 
these amendments are adopted, it means 
that the United States goes back once 
more to utter dependence on interna- 
tional law to insure the peace, when in- 
ternational law has already been raped 
and stabbed and is gasping for breath. 
It means that international law will 
fail as it failed in 1917 and 1918. 
It means that we will be totally en- 
gulfed in the boiling caldron of war. It 
means that all the noninvolvement acts 
we passed and all the efforts we made to 
insure the peace of the future, by the 
establishment of a new policy while the 
heads of men and women could think 
coolly, are to be cast aside. For what? 
For dependence on international law, 
for dependence on the doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas. Members know that 
the cornerstone of the structure of our 
noninvolvement policy is the prohibition 
of the entrance of our ships into war 
zones. Tear that stone away and we reap 
the whirlwind in our dependence upon a 
light that has already failed. 

Oh, my friends, those who proposed 
these Senate amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act must know that passage of 
these amendments means war. Know- 
ing that, how much more honest and 
courageous it would have been to bring 
here a straight-out declaration of war 
and let us face the issue without any 
camouflage, without any smoke screen 
to hide behind should we be called to 
account by our constituents. As for me, 
I would vote just as readily for a decla- 
ration of war as I would for these amend- 
ments. At least, then, I would not feel 
like a dodging, groveling hypocrite. 

Members talk here today about inter- 
national law, when there is no interna- 
tional law. The time to talk about in- 
ternational law is before war comes, not 
after it has started. War itself is against 
international law, was made so by the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, outlawing war. No 
belligerents adhere to international law 
when by so doing they endanger the suc- 
cess of their fighting plans. 

Members have talked about freedom 
of the seas. There is no such thing as 
freedom of the seas in belligerent waters. 
Freedom of the seas in time of war is 
what nations that control the seas say 
it is and nothing more. Realizing the 
fallacy of depending alone upon interna- 
tional law and the doctrine of freedom 
of the seas to preserve the peace, Con- 
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gress has embarked on a policy of imple- 
menting international law by legislation. 
We did not repudiate international—we 
supplemented it. If in so doing we have 
acted unneutrally against some bellig- 
erent power, if we have deprived some of 
our own citizens of heretofore acknowl- 
edged rights on the seas, that is a matter 
of secondary consideration. I do not 
pretend to be neutral in my sympa- 
thies as to sides in this war. There is 
little or no neutrality in this Congress 
when it comes to heart and sympathy. I 
would say that 99 percent of the people 
in my congressional district and in my 
State want the democracies to win. I 
join, from the bottom of my soul, in 
that wish. I have done everything I 
could to help them without going into 
all-out war, but the adoption of this re- 
port means all-out war. I am not ready 
to vote for that step yet. 

Should the combat area provisions be 
stricken from the noninvolvement act 
by this Congress, the President may well 
consider such action to be a mandate 
from Congress to go full steam ahead into 
the very jaws of the conflict. He could 
not interpret such action otherwise. It 
will not be the President who must bear 
the responsibility—it will rest on the 
shoulders of Congress, and we cannot 
dodge and squirm and excuse ourselves. 

But some say we have gone this far and 
are now committed to go ull the way. I 
disagree with that position. I may sup- 
port with my money, my property, and 
my substance ~ good neighbor who be- 
lieves in my ideals against the bad neigh- 
bor who will possibly and probably give 
me trouble later on. It may be proper 
to give him all I have; it may be proper 
to mortgage the future security of my 
children to help him, but the laws of 
nations, the rules of humanity, the good 
conscience of individuals could not ex- 
pect me to go further than that if such 
steps call for the blood of my children. 

Yes; I realize that Hitler has outraged 
the laws of humanity. I realize that we 
have been unneutral and have gone a 
long way to help those who oppose him 
with their blood. I realize that if he 
conquers Europe, the chances are we will 
have trouble with him sooner or later. I 
fully realize that we may be called upon 
to vote for or against a war resolution 
next week or next month or next year. I 
am ready to meet the issue when it 
comes, but let it come in a straightfor- 
ward way and not through the back door. 
I am unalterably opposed to going into 
this war by subterfuge. Our people who 
are to make the untold sacrifices should 
know what it is all about. If we send 
our merchant ships into these combat 
zones, would it not be cowardly not to 
send our battleships to protect them? 
And if we send our battleships in to pro- 
tect them, do you not know that many 
will be sunk? Do you not know that 
thousands of American boys’ lives will be 
lost? Do you not know that then, with 
the multiplicity of incidents, the cry will 
go out, and will be heeded, to send an 
American ex editionary force to France? 
Do you not realize that then there must 
follow total war; that suecessful opera- 
tion of that war calls for a unified com- 
mand; that this country will no ionger 
be master of its own destiny; that the 
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commander in chief of the land forces 
will come from the British Army; that 
our soldiers will and must be ordered not 
only to Icelanc but te England, to Africa, 
to Asia—to the far corners of the earth, 
many to never come back, n. any to come 
back broken in soul and body and spirit? 
We are at the brink of the chasm, and if 
we must jump, let us do so with our eyes 
straight ahead and with full knowledge 
of the consequences. What will it profit 
the United States to be rorced to send 
an expeditionary force of half-trained 
soldiers to Europe again? Down in my 
congressional district in South Carolina, 
Army maneuvers are being conducted to 
prepare our Army for any eventuality. 
Four hundred thousand boys, coming 
from every State in the Union, almost, 
the pick of American youth, are prepar- 
ing there for the call, wherever it may be. 
They are not prepared, they are not fully 
trained, they are not fully equipped with 
tanks and guns, they have not yet been 
hardened to the life of camp end field, 
but their sp‘rit is fine and their morale 
could not be beat, regardless of rumors 
to the contrary. Must we ser.d them to 
some foreign port before they are pre- 
pared, as we did the boys in 1917 and 
1918? It would be suicide and would not 
benefit the -elligerent democracies, other 
than to assure them of our total involve- 
ment to a point where we could not turn 
back. If we go cll the way now, it is our 
duty to divert war supplies from England 
to our own troops. From reports we have 
received, not half of the ‘English troops 
yet are fully equipped. Would it help 


England for us to go all-out into this 


war now when the world knows that our 
nonbelligerence is the sole thing that is 
holding Japan back from attacking Eng- 
lish possessions in the Pacific? Would it 
help Britain, her aliies, or the United 
States to be placed in such a position in 
the Atlantic that it will be impossible 
for her to efficiently act to preserve the 
status quo in the Pacific? No, my friends, 
we are now mortgaging the future of our 
children to provide England with the tools 
she said were necessary to win this war, 
and England must show a will to use 
them to the limit before we should send 
our sons to bleed and die. 

Mr. Speaker, I must make one further 
statement as to how far, in my humble 
opinion, our national defense plans 
should go, as to where our outermost de- 
fense lines should be placed and manned. 
Some think that one of our frontiers is 
the Rhine; some say our first defense 
line is the English Channel; some say 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans; 
some have been so narrow in their con- 
ception of a proper national defense to 
take the position that the first defense 
lines of the United States should be the 
shores of the United States and that 
there we should sit prepared, maybe, 
waiting for the enemy to strike before 
lifting a hand. I take no such position. 
I have taken the position on this floor, 
and I reiterate that position now, that if 
it is necessary for the defense of the 
United States, cur defense lines should 
be established anywhere on the face of 
the globe where it is necessary to take 
our stand or to shed our blood in behalf 
of our country. If I thought it best for 
the national existence of the United 
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States to send an American expedition- 
ary force to Europe at this time, I would 
vote to send it there. Down in my heart 
I cannot help but believe that the great- 
est tragedy we could commit would be 
to send our boys away again, except as 
a last resort, unless fuHy prepared and 
trained, and without an open, frank, 
straight-out declaration of all-out war. 
Then our people would understand, then 
they would know the responsibilities and 
dangers they must face, then they would 
know the sacrifices they must make, 
then they would meet the call. Mr. 
Speaker, some Members of Congress will 
salve their consciences, after they vote 
for the Senate amendments, by assert- 
ing that our foreign policy has been 
established by our President, that it is 
too late now to turn back. This is our 
responsibility, not the President’s. I 
realize that the President has had a 
great hand in shaping our foreign policy 
and carrying it out under the Constitu- 
tion. But the law of the land now, 
recommended by the President and 
passed by Congress, is that our ships 
cannot go into belligerent waters. That 
law was passed because we knew that 
entrance of our ships into these danger 
zones could only lead to war. Congress 
established that policy through the rec- 
ommendation of the President and now 
the issue is whether or not Congress will 
reverse it. Oh, yes; the President has 
his responsibility, and a great responsi- 
bility, and I feel for him; but this vote, 
this act, this step, is a responsibility that 
Congress cannot shirk, that its Members 
must carry on their own shoulders, not 
only now but as long as we live. I can- 
not help but believe that this fatal step, 
once taken, will in the long-run be detri- 
mental to the United States. If through 
some false steps of ours now the United 
States is finally destroyed from without 
2 within, I do not want to be a party to 

Mr, Speaker, I heard last week a great 
address in the Senate by Senator Typ- 
INGS, of Maryland, who was an officer and 
had a great record in the last World War. 
He spoke with understandable and mod- 
est pride of his old division and the sac- 
rifices his men made for their country for 
$33 per month pay for foreign service, of 
their disappointment and bitterness and 
disillusionment, not because of the small 
pay they received but because of the 
squabbling at home as to whether men 
there should receive one or two dollars 
per hour or two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty dollars per month for manufac- 
turing the guns and ammunition which 
they never received until the war was 
over; or because some manufacturing 
concern dared to hold up production of 
war materials until it could secure its 
pound of flesh in the way of 100-percent 
profits. As I listened to the Senator my 
mind went back to my old division, the 
Thirtieth, and the men who shouldered 
the rifle and fought and died under its 
banner. We had a pretty good division, 
we thought; some said the best. My reg- 
iment, the old One Hundred and Eight- 
eenth Infantry, was made up of men who 
believed in the justice of our cause. They 
must have believed in our cause, for that 
regiment received more Congressional 
Medals for individual valor and heroism 
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beyond the call of duty than any other 


regiment in the armed forces of the’ 


United States. I am proud that I served 
with the Thirtieth throughout the con- 
flict as a private and a sergeant for $33 
and $44 per month. I did not feel then, 
and I do not feel now, that I was under- 
paid for what little I could do. Our divi- 
sion, after training in this country for 1 
year, saw foreign service under the Brit- 
ish along with the Twenty-seventh Divi- 
sion of New York at Ypres, on the Somme 
River, at St. Quentin, Cambreii, and Bel- 
licourt. The Twenty-seventh and Thir- 
tieth first broke the Hindenburg line. 
Many of our men, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, paid the supreme sacrifice. 
They fought with British artillery, Brit- 
ish and French machine guns, with Brit- 
ish planes overhead. They were under 
the command of a British general, and 
had it not been for “Blackjack” Pershing, 
the men of our organization would have 
been torn from American command and 
fed into British units to be used as can- 
non fodder under the British flag. They 
felt about it all just as Senator Typ1ncs’ 
men felt. Sweaters and socks sent by the 
good women of our country—God bless 
them—are not all that the men at the 
front need in a war. They need most of 
all the united unselfish support of every 
activity of their country, including labor, 
capital, and industry. There must be 
sacrifice somewhere else beside the bat- 
tle line, and we will never get that neces- 
sary spirit of sacrifice on the front or 
elsewhere by plunging this Nation into 
war by a cowardly policy here in Con- 
gress. To wage war as war is waged 
today everyone must sacrifice, and the 
American people have not the slightest 
idea of the extent of the sacrifices they 
must be called upon to bear. If we are 
going to go into this war by means of 
these amendments or otherwise, we 
should first strip our decks for action, 
not during the battle, but before it. Are 
we going blindly forward to win a victory 
for the world and at the same time con- 
fess by inaction at home that we are 
unable to handle traitors here, be they 
labor leaders or industrial giants? I say 
this country is not ready for war and will 
never be ready until we clear our decks 
at home. 


Mr. Speaker, in this solemn hour I am 
thinking about what is best for my coun- 
try. I am thinking of the mothers of 
this country; I am thinking of the thou- 
sands and thousands of mothers’ sons who 
may be sent to foreign soil and foreign 
seas and never come back; I am thinking 
of the wounded and tne broken who may 
come back in future years to plead to 
another Congress for a just. verdict on 
their cause, for a miserable pittance, 
known as a pension, to help keep broken 
bones and shattered spirit together; I 
am thinking of how Congress, in a mo- 
ment of grand sentimentality, without 
realizing the mockery of it all, will direct 
the gathering up of a handful of dust and 
bones from Dakar, or Alexandria, or Len- 
ingrad, or Singapore, and have them 
brought here to be encased in another 
monument to the unknown soldier with 
the inscription “here lies in honored glory 
an American soldier known only to God.” 
To that beautiful inscription there 
should, but will not, be added these words 
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“sent to his death in a foreign land, 
through the back door, by Congress be- 
fore he was properly armed or properly 
trained and without the undivided sup- 
port of the people back home.” I have 
no son old enough to go. My oldest is 
only 13 years. I have always tried to 
teach my sons to believe in the immortal 
words of Commodore Decatur, “My coun- 
try in her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, may she always be right but, right 
or wrong, my country.” If the time ever 
comes when their Nation needs them on 
the battlefield and they do not want to 
go, I would hide my face in shame. But 
when that time comes, when the Nation 
calls, I want the call to come clean, clear, 
honest, and direct from Congress; I want 
them.to understand; and I want them to 
face the issue with prayer on their lips 
and a smile in their soul, and with an 
unconquerable belief in the justice of their 
cause. May they never be called to battle 
untrained, half, armed, and in a haze of 
doubt because of a divided nation behind 
them; may they never have cause for be- 
lief that their country sent them to 
foreign battlefields through subterfuge 
and indirection. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a very high regard 
and affectionate esteem for the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. RICHARDS], who has just addressed 
the House. I know that he is genuinely 
sincere in the conclusion he has reached. 
I regret very much, however, that the 
gentleman has seen proper to take this 
step, because I believe the step which he 
takes at this time is a mistake, in the 
defense of our country. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, the grave re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the House 
in the consideration of this resolution. 
Viewed in the light of existing conditions 
and the grave danger which confronts 
our country at this hour, both in the At- 
lantic and in the Pacific, in my judgment, 
the immediate passage of this resolution 
with the Senate amendments is impera- 
tively necessary for the defense of our 
country. Its passage, according to our 
military and naval experts, would 
strengthen and make more effective our 
defense. Its defeat, according to those 
same experts, would weaken, impair, and 
still further impede our defense. The 
defeat of this measure would not only 
weaken our own defense, but it will give 
aid and comfort and encouragement to 
the dictators both in Europe and in the 
Orient. Aside from the practical aid 
which they would receive from the de- 
feat of this measure, and the still fur- 
ther hampering of the movement of our 
ships, the psychological effect abroad of 
the defeat of this measure will produce 
repercussions, the magnitude of which no 
one can foretell. 


Instead of believing, as the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] be- 
lieves, that the passage of this resolution 
means immediate war, I believe on the 
contrary, that its defeat will bring us into 
war much quicker. I think I speak the 
views of those who are charged with the 
defense of our country when I voice those 
views. I refer not only to those in our 
State Department but I refer to those in 
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the Army and the Navy who are charged 
with the defense of our country. 

The speech of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RicHarps] is all 
predicated upon an assumption. The 
gentleman assumes that the passage of 
this resolution means immediate war and 
that our country is not prepared for im- 
mediate war, and therefore the gentle- 
man would vote against it. Let us stop 
and analyze that conclusion. I say that 
it is not justified; and I say that a clear 
analysis and reasoning will not cause 
anyone to reach that conclusion. When 
we passed the lend-lease bill for which 
the gentleman voted and in support of 
which he made a very able speech—as 
he always does in the case of any meas- 
ure he advocates—I say the passage of 
the lend-lease resolution was a declara- 
tion of policy that the United States 
would spend billions of dollars to defeat 
Hitler. That came much nearer being 
a war measure than this measure which 
is an incidental supplement of our own 
defense. If the passage of this measure 
is going to offend Mr. Hitler, how much 
more offense did the passage of the lend- 
lease bill afford him, a bill which pledged 
the policy of this country to give billions 
of dollars to defeat him? If that did not 
produce war, who will say that the mere 
amendment of our neutrality law by 
which we give our ships the right they 
have always had, and which every other 
major country and minor country of the 
world has, is going to bring on war? 

I abhor war, I despise war; but I tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, that a discussion of the 
virtues and vices of war is not going to 
help you reach a right conclusion in the 
consideration of this resolution. Con- 
cede everything that the gentleman said, 
that our country is not prepared for war, 
it does not mean that just because we 
pass this resolution we will go to war. 
Why do they say that this measure is a 
subterfuge that takes us into war? I 
have heard no one yet say why. I have 
heard other speakers state this same con- 
clusion, but not one of them has fortified 
his conclusion by any fact. Why will it 
take us into war? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not now. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
going to answer; I am going to answer 
that before I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. KEEFE. But the gentleman asked 
a question. I want to answer him. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman will hear what I have to say 
if he will keep quiet. 

Here is what they say off the floor, 
The distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina himself did not say it, but he 
simply jumped to that conclusion. Let 
us analyze it. Will it produce war? 
Why, they voted to arm our ships, so that 
is not involved; I am not going to dis- 
cuss that. The only matter we have now 
pending, I assume, is the amendments of 
the Senate which relate to section 2 and 
section 3. What are these sections? 
Section 2 of the present neutrality law 
provides that we may not send our mer- 
chant ships—that American ships under 
the American flag shall not carry any, 
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goods or persons—to any country named 
in the President’s proclamation which 
countries are at war. When did we put 
that in the neutrality law? We passed 
the original neutrality law in 1935. It 
had nothing of that kind in it. We 
passed a neutrality law in 1936. It had 
no such provision. We passed a neutral- 
ity law in 1937, and that law had this 
‘provision—that it shall be unlawful for 
American ships to carry arms, munitions, 
and implements of war to belligerent 
countries. But the present act which we 
are now seeking to amend, passed in 1939, 
went beyond that and provided not only 
an inhibition against the carrying of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to belligerent countries, but it pro- 
vided that no American ship should carry 
any article, any goods, or any persons to 
belligerent nations; in other words, it 
placed a complete embargo upon the 
American ships under the American flag 
to go into foreign ports of all belligerent 
countries. Section 3 gave the President 
the power, in addition to that, to define 
additional zones where ships could not 
go; in other words, automatically to place 
an inhibition against the carrying of 
goods to any warring country; whereas 
section 3 gives the President the power 
to extend that danger zone still further 
and restrict ships from going into those 
zones which he conceives to be dangerous. 

Now, let us see who says that will stand 
as a barrier to our present policy, and 
what is that policy? That policy is that 
we have reached the deliberate conclu- 
sion—not the President, as the gentle- 
man from South Carolina said, but the 
Congress of the United States, with his 
vote and with a large majority of votes 
in this House and in the Senate—reached 
the conclusion and determination that 
the United States of America was in 
danger, and that in order to meet that 
danger it was our duty to give material 
aid in an unlimited amount to the de- 
mocracies who were fighting to defeat 
Hitler. Why? Not for their benefit but 
for our own benefit, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that question? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; I 
would rather get through. I will yield 
to my friend when I get through. 

At that time the neutrality law had 
been passed; long before that, in 1939. 
What is there about the neutrality law 
that makes it so sacred that if you touch 
it or if you repeal it or if you modify it, 
it means war? I am afraid my friend 
from South Carolina, like some of these 
other folks, has been reading so many 
letters from people stating that repeal of 
the neutrality law means war, that they 
have become obsessed with the idea that. 
you can insure peace by legislation and 
that the neutrality law is an insurance 
ey against war. Why, Mr. Speaker, 

ere was never such a false or fallacious 
view as that. War is not produced by 
Tegislation. 

Here is the situation in which the 
Congress finds itself. We have a law and 
a policy by which we have said that we 
must give aid, we must send materials, 

_ we must send food, munitions, and vari- 
ous articles to these democracies. Since 
we have passed that law, what has hap- 
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pened? We have been challenged. Our 
right to do that has been challenged by 
Adolf Hitler and his associates. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I would 
rather wait. 

There is the situation. When we 
passed that law we said we wanted to 
give that aid. What did Mr. Hitler d6? 
He sent out his horde of submarines. He 
did more than that. He drew himself a 
danger zone, not by any authority of in- 
ternational law but by his own edict, a 
vast space in the ocean 1,600 by 1,800 
miles, and he said, “You shall not come 
within those waters.” He did not stop 
there. He sent his submarines not sim- 
ply in his own waters, not in belligerent 
waters, as my friend from South Caro- 
lina said, but to nonbelligerent waters. 
He came into waters that Hitler had no 
right to come into and sunk our mer- 
chant vessels when they were upon 
peaceful missions. He sunk ship after 
ship carrying munitions, supplies, and 
food. 

Some one has asked—TI think it was the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina—‘What is the use of appropri- 
ating $13,000,000,000 to send supplies if 
those supplies cannot reach those for 
whom intended?” That is the test as it 
finally comes down to us at this time. 

The gentleman spoke of subterfuges, 
and I abhor subterfuges. But there is a 
subterfuge that is having to be practiced 
now because this law is in effect, by which 
American ships sail the seas, not under 
the American flag but under the Pan- 


amanian flag. 
Will the gentleman 


Mr. COLMER. 
yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not now. 
That is the subterfuge we want to elimi- 
nate. I have always believed that the 
United States of America was big enough 
and courageous enough to sail its ships 
under its own flag; but because of this 
law that we are trying to get out of the 
way now we have had to sneak down, 
borrowing the gentleman’s language, to 
Panama and say, “Please, Mr. Panama, 
lend us your flag. Wecannot violate our 
laws, so let us fly your flag.” I am for 
the repeal of that provision because I 
want America returned to the old-time 
Policy of flying the Stars and Stripes over 
every ship it sends, either in the Atlantic 
or in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will 
when I finish. 

The neutrality law was passed when 
we thought that there would be a war 
between some countries, but we did not 
realize at that time that there would be 
war in practically all countries, that 
there would be war in all the world, and 
that this war would not only be intended 
against the countries fighting but would 
be aimed by the one who was promoting 
it at the United States of America. 

We have two laws now. We have this 
neutrality law that interferes and im- 
pedes our defense, according to our mili- 
tary and naval experts, and whom can 
we trust when they are charged with our 
defense? Furthermore, it impedes our 
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defense—I do not think this has been 
mentioned before—with reference not 
only to the exportation of our materials 
to foreign countries with whom we are 
allied and with whom we are trying to 
help, but it impedes our own defense in 
bringing in strategic materials, strategic 
fighter materials, unless we can use our 
own ships to sail the seas and bring them 
in. There is tin, manganese, chromium, 
rubber, and various other commodities 
that we must have in connection with the 
manufacture of steel and in connection 
with the manufacture of other commodi- 
ties. Some of these come from the Dutch 
East Indies, some from the Malay States, 
some from various other countries. If 
the war should spread into the Pacific, 
which seems probable, then under this 
law we would be stopped, we would be 
hamstrung; we could not bring in the 
materials that we would have to have and 
need in the production of our defense 
weapons, 

Someone suggests that we could then 
amend the law. How long would it take 
to do that? We passed this bill 4 weeks 
ago day after tomorrow. It has been 
nearly 1 month since it was passed. We 
would have to wait for 1 month at least, 
and many things could happen in 1 
month. We have seen from the begin- 
ning of this conflict how much is wrought 
overnight. We have gone to bed one 
night and a country was under one flag 
and when we awoke next morning that 
peaceful country that we thought was 
at peace was under the flag of the dicta- 
tor, Hitler. We have seen history trans- 
formed and maps remade rapidly and 
quickly. 

One of the gentlemen who spoke 
against this bill in another body said that 
it went too far, too fast. That was his 
reason for opposing it. I imagine, Mr. 
Speaker, if these 20 or more governments 
that have fallen could bear testimony 
here today the reason they would give 
as to why they had fallen would be that 
in the preparation of their defense they 
had not gone far enough quickly enough. 
So I say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is 
necessary now to aid us in carrying the 
supplies to the countries that are fight- 
ing this war. We say it is necessary for 
our own defense, and I say it is necessary 
to enable us to bring the strategic, vital 
materials into our own land which are 
necessary in the manufacture of muni- 
tions and supplies. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I prom- 
ised the gentleman I would yield to him. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman stated, if 
I understood him correctly, that war is 
not produced or stopped by legislation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Right. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve, as the President has repeatedly 
stated, that it is frequently and usually 
produced by provocative incidents? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
glad the gentleman asked that question, 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman so 
believe? 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will 
answer the gentleman if he will wait to 
let me answer him. 

Mr. KEEFE. All right. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
glad the gentleman asked that question. 
I do believe that provocative incidents 
have in the past much to do with pro- 
ducing war, but let me say right there 
that that is the assumption the gentle- 
men opposing this bill indulge in, that 
provocative incidents bring on war. Let 
me cite to the gentleman the fact that 
the American people have not permitted 
provocative incidents in this crisis to 
bring on war, because they have sunk our 
ships, they have sunk our destroyers, and 
they have taken the lives of our men 
upon the high seas, yet we have so steeled 
ourselves against war that we have not 
permitted ourselves to go to war. If we 

“permit these ships to be armed and to go 
into these ports, if it would not bring 
on war when we had the Neutrality Act 
on the statute books, why would it bring 
on war if we permit them to go law- 
fully into those ports under the Ameri- 
can flag? If the sinking of ships has not 
brought on war why will more sinkings 
cause it? f 

Mr. KEEFE. Wil the gentleman 
answer one further question, if I may 
expect an answer to the question? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Surely. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate in his remarks why this Nation does 
not continue the lease-lend policy and 
deliver these ships to England itself or 
to any of the other democracies fighting 
totalitarian aggression, and allow them 
to carry all the lease-lend material them- 
selves, as they are now doing in abun- 
dance, without sailing ships flying the 
Stars and Stripes, manned by American 
seamen, into combat zones and into the 
ports of belligerent nations? Will the 
gentleman explain why? 

Mr. LUTHER A: JOHNSON. Surely I 
shall explain. If my friend had been a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs ahd had heard Admiral Land and 
Admiral Stark and others, he would have 
heard—and he can read in the hearings— 
a letter that was addressed to me from 
Admiral Stark, as well as one from Ad- 
miral Land. The question had been 
asked, “Why should we not turn our ships 
over to England and let England man the 
ships?” These officials said that there 
were two good reasons for not doing so. 
One is that we do not want to surrender 
the control of our ships to any other 
country, because sometimes we may want 
the ships to go to one country and some- 
times to another country. The other rea- 
son is that Britain does not have the 
manpower to man these ships, that they 
are pressed for manpower in the opera- 
tion of ships, and that they were then 
drafting women to carry on work that 
men ordinarily had to do; that there was 
a shortage of manpower. I may say to 
the gentleman that that question was 
explored and fully investigated, and it 
will not wash, because the conditions will 
not permit it and will not justify it. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to- 


j the gentleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. TARVER. As I understand, the 
gentleman believes that the repeal of sec- 
tions 2 and 3, as provided in the Senate 
amendment; is essential to our national 
welfare. Why did the gentleman and his 
committee not provide for such repeal 
when, less than a month ago, they re- 
ported this bill to the House? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I shall 
be glad to answer that question, I may 
say to my friend from Georgia. 

The Secretary of State—and I am sure 
that Secretary Hull has the confidence of 
my good friend from Georgia, who seryed 
with him in the House—in a discussion 
of the question, said that the repeal of 
section 2 was just as important as the 
repeal of section 6, which relates to arm- 
ing ships. However, it takes a longer 
time to arm ships than it does to sail 
them into different zones. For instance, 
if we have to arm our merchant vessels, 
that. cannot be done overnight. It 
would take time if they were all in port, 
but they are not allin port at the same 
time. We have to wait until their return. 

The President’s message, which was 
read from that desk, called attention to 
the importance of the repeal of both 
these sections, but we thought that in 
the interest of time and speed it was 
necessary to pass the first one first, and 
instead of encumbering it with the sec- 
ond we adopted the single measure with 
reference to section 6. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. y : 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This was 
the situation. We realized that that 
would have to be done, but we thought 
that it would iake time to repeal both 
sections and it would take much more 
time to arm the ships than it would to 
send these ships into the danger zones, 
so we passed it in that shape. ‘The Sen- 
ate committee considered the matter for 
a week in the light of the conditions that 
had arisen. If the gentleman will refer 
to the Senate hearings, he will find that 
the last witness who appeared before 
the Senate committee was Dr? Eliot, of 
the O. P. M., who is connetted with 
Harvard University. I believe that it was 
upon his testimony that the Senate de- 
cided to enlarge that bill and include this 
other section as well, because it shows 
just the point I made a moment ago, that 
the present law crippled our importing 
strategic material from other ports. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point so 
that I may include a further explanation 
of how our program is being impeded by 
the importation of strategic materials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. My good and distin- 
guished friend from Texas has been 
speaking, and very ably, on the premise 
that it is imperative that we furnish this 
shipping to get implements of war to 
Great Britain. Has the gentleman read 
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the report of Winston Churchill to Par- 
liament yesterday on that very subject? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; I 
may say to my friend that I have not. I 
know, however, that I am basing my 
statement not on what Winston Churchill 
has said but upon what our own military 
and naval experts, Admiral Stark and 
Admiral Land, say, and they say it is 
necessary. I am following their judg- 
ment because they are the ones who de- 
termine the matter of our defense. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Has the gentleman 
read this report of Winston Churchill to 
Parliament, in which he said: 

1, In 1943 we shall have sufficient shipping 
to undertake overseas operations. 

2. Almost 1,000,000 tons of Axis shipping 
were sent to the bottom or damaged seriously 
in the 4 months ending in October. 

3. During that same period Britain's ship- 
ping losses dropped almost two-thirds. 


In view of this report by the great 
leader of a great belligerent nation, does 
the gentleman believe it is imperative 
now for us to send our American ships 
for his own warfare? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iwill ask 
the gentleman a question 

Mr. RICHARDS. No; I want the gen- 
tleman to answer that question. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does the 
gentleman want our ships to operate un- 
8 the American flag or the Panamanian 

ag— 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want an anwser to 
my question. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think 
the figures vary as to sinkings, and some 
months they are more and some months 
they are less; and, possibly, last month 
they did not sink quite so many; but the 
volume of tonnage sunk has jeopardized 
the defense of Britain and jeopardized 
our defense; and that is what our naval 
experts now say; and will my friend now 
tell me whether he wants the American 
flag or the Panamanian flag? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I have already told 
the gentleman—just a few minutes ago. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, this will 
probably be the shortest speech made in 
this debate, and there will be no exten- 
sion of remarks by me. I want to say 
merely that I am again speaking to you 
as one who still has vivid recollections of 
what service in France meant. I am 
telling you this afternoon that this leg- 
islation now before us is the most cow- 
ardly, the most dastardly, the most un- 
derhanded method of getting us into this 
war through the back door. 

I hope we shall never have a war reso- 
lution to vote upon, but I fear shortly we 
may. The proper and only way to han- 
dle the international situation is the hon- 
est way, and that is to submit a war reso- 
lution to this House for a vote. The 
present method, I say again, Mr. Speaker, 
is cowardly and nothing else. I am very 
much opposed to it and shall vote 
against it. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, SOUTH]. 
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Mr.MUNDT. Mr, Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sours] an 
additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self today in a rather difficult situation. 
My friend, the very able gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JonNson] who has 
worked so faithfully and so well for a 
cause which he believes to be vital to the 
best interests of this country, the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, who is lead- 
ing the fight in the Senate so ably and so 
well, most of my Texas colleagues, doubt- 
less, although I have not talked with 
many of them about it, are following 
their able leadership. And yet, as I have 
taken counsel with myself, both in this 
Chamber and elsewhere, I finally arrived 
at this conclusion, not that it is so impor- 
tant or that it will influence your deci- 
sion, or your vote in this matter. The 
people who sent me to Congress some 
years ago and have continued sending me 
here, are entitled to know, first, how I 
stand on this vital proposition and, sec- 
ond, what my reasons are for standing 
there. It is for this reason I find myself 
standing before you discussing this meas- 
ure, not from a prepared statement, be- 
cause I have no prepared statement; not 
for newspapers to headline, because lit- 
tle attention will be paid to what I am 
about to say, but because these people 
are entitled to know. 

I have supported the administration’s 
foreign policy step by step, measure by 
Measure, without faltering. We have 
been told time and time again that each 
measure which we adopted was in the 
interest of peace. I am not going to be 
dishonest about it, I have not always 
believed that to be true, but I did have 
the hope that we would not be drawn into 
this war. I believed then, as I believe 
now, that Hitler is a, menace to our 
country and to many other countries—do 
not misunderstand me on that—and I 
believe that we have a responsibility as 
a great industrial nation, as a free people, 
as a mighty people, which we ought to 
discharge. But, Mr. Speaker, we, the 
American people, we the Representatives 
of the American people in Congress, are 
going to have to retain in our own hands 
the reins, so to speak, and we are going 
to have to say what that responsibility is, 
where it begins and where it ends. My 
belief is that during the past few months 
we are surrendering that right. Iam not 
basing this statement altogether on what 
has happened since the war clouds began 
to gather a few years ago. I am basing 
it in part upon what has happened dur- 
ing similar times in past years. So I find 
myself today confronted with this prop- 
osition, Weare most surely drifting step 
by step toward active participation in 
this great world conflict. I notice where 
some gentlemen representing the Free 
French made this statement this morn- 
ing Time and time again Mr. Churchill 
and others in England have assured their 
people that America is lining up and 
coming nearer and nearer to the brink of 
wa 


＋. 

No sensible man who wants to be 
honest can deny that fact, and so we 
must determine today what price we are 
willing to pay in an effort to discharge 
our responsibilities. Here is the price 
that I am willing to pay, and it is no 
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small one. I have followed the leader- 
ship of this Congress and of this admin- 
istration cheerfully through all the bil- 
lions of dollars that have been appro- 
priated to manufacture war materials in 
order to undertake to stop Hitler, and 
I am willing to continue to do that thing, 
but I am not willing to take this step 
which is most assuredly another step 
leading us nearer to war. It may mean 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands, 
and probably millions, of American lives. 
Let us not fool ourselves. 

Some of my people and your people 
say that this man Hitler is a madman 
and that he must be stopped. As I have 
already said, he is a definite menace, but 
the American people who tell you he 
must be stopped by us have not counted 
the cost. Yes; I would like to stop him, 
but I am not willing to send that little 
boy who takes me by the hand and calls 
me “daddy.” I am not willing today to 
throw the life of that boy in front of 
Hitler’s great war machine; and not 
being willing to do that, Mr. Speaker, 
in my responsibility as a Representa- 
tive, I am not willing to send my neigh- 
bor’s boy to a foreign battlefield to try 
to stop Hitler. This thing has done 
much to cause me to make up my mind, 
and I confess I did not arrive at a 
definite decision until very recently, I 
have heard the news reports, I have ea- 
gerly listened to able commentators, and 
I have read speeches and magazines 
anxiously to find the answer to these 
questions: “What is England doing?” 
“What is she going to do?” When Ger- 
many marched into Russia I said, “Sure- 
ly this is a godsend for the democracies,” 
and Russia has offered much more re- 
sistance than I hoped at that time. I 
said that surely when 50 percent or more 
of this ‘greatest war machine that has 
ever been built up is in use against the 
Russian people, then England, whose life 
is so much imperiled, will move in and 
Sacrifice men and materials and perhaps 
we will see a change. But, what has hap- 
pened? The Russian people have spilled 
the blood of some four or five millions 
of their bravest sons, and Germany has 
sacrificed a smaller number, I am afraid. 
But England has done practically the 
same thing during these perilous weeks 
that she did before her enemy was thus 
engaged. Is not that a fact? Well, be- 
fore we are called upon to sacrifice not 
only the materials and resources of this 
country but our manpower as well, to 
save that noble and brave little country 
of England, I say to you that England 
ought to move in without fear and with- 
out reserve and make a much greater 
sacrifice to save herself before she asks 
the American people to become an active 
partner. Have you thought about that? 
Before God I am afraid that if America 
were to move in, great country that she is, 
and nobody knows our strength better 
than England, I am afraid that with 
Russia, fighting on the one front and 
with America definitely in the war, the 
English people would want to pretty much 
sit back and referee the fight, I mean 
that. 

We are in our swaddling clothes in the 
matter of high-powered diplomacy as 
compared with the British people, prob- 
ably the greatest and smartest nation on 
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earth in the matter of diplomacy; and 
as I take up my paper from day to day 
and see where Mr. Churchill, great and 
fine and brave as he is, has said so and 
so—and I read his every statement—I 
cannot but say in my own heart and 
mind, “these are words for the purpose 
of drawing the American people into the 
conflict.” And, once that has been done, 
England will breathe a sigh of relief, the 
like of which she has not been able to 
breathe for 2 years. My friends will say 
that I am getting out on a limb, I do 
not know about that. It is not very im- 
portant whether any single Member of 
this House is returned to the House or 
not. I am not issuing any challenges. 
I am simply saying to you that I think I 
have counted the cost; I think I have 
considered this thing honest and ration- 
ally, But they talk about stopping Hit- 
ler’s war machine with a million and & 
half beardless boys, peorly trained ‘and 
with insufficient equipment, when Rus- 
sia has already lost more equipment in 
these few weeks than this country has 
turned out since the day of its beginning. 
Think about that. I doubt if this coun- 
try has manufactured as much war ma- 
terial as that great German Army has 
ground into the dust in the past few 
weeks in Russia. On the plains of Rus- 
sia today there are more dead Russian 
soldiers who were well trained than this 
country could send to Europe in the next 
3 years. And yet some of the uninformed 
continue to say that we must stop Hitler, 
Let us not undertake to stop him until 
we have counted the cost. 

I believe that if America will be as 
smart as the British, from the standpoint 
of diplomacy, Germany will be defeated 
ultimately, and America will not need to 
sacrifice any lives on foreign battle- 
fields. Now, how is this going to happen? 
This is a war of resources, of machines, 
planes, tanks, and guns, and Germany 
has made enormous inroads on her re- 
sources. But it is not going to happen by 
invading the Continent. This is another 
thing which has caused me to lie awake 
at night. When I read what some of 
these war experts in England and Amer- 
ica are saying, “You cannot whip Ger- 
many until you invade the Continent,” 
and when I find that Germany has some 
8,000,000 well-trained men, the best- 
equipped soldiers in the world; that Eng- 
Idan can probably raise four and a half 
million men, I want to know where the 
others are coming from. Mark you, the 
continent of Europe cannot be invaded 
man for man. Eight million men sent 
there without full and complete equip- 
ment cannot defeat 8,000,000 Germans 
on the home soil fully equipped. So if 
you are to invade Germany, it will take 
not less than twelve or fifteen million 
men to do it, and two-thirds of them, 
when the show-down comes, would be 
American boys. I cannot see any escape 
in the world from the loss of four or five 
or six million men if we let others out- 
smart us, as Iam afraid we are doing, and 
push us into this war to do their fighting. 

So I say again I am not willing to pay 
that price. It is not worth it. But the 
alarmists and interventionsts say this: 
“You had better get in and fight Hitler 
today,” or what?—because I am inter- 
ested in that or you may have to fight 
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him 2 years or 10 years, or 20 years 
hence.” If you were to come to me and 
say, “If you do not give me $100 today, 
you may have to give me $100 next year, 
or 2 years, or 5 years from now,” I would 
say, “Well, brother, I will sweat it out 
with you.” But if you came to me and 
said, “If you do not give me $1 this after- 
noon, it will cost you $100 next Saturday,” 
I would say, “Take the dollar.” ‘That is, 
if I did not resent that type of racketeer- 
ing, which I suspect I would; but I am 
talking about a pure business proposition. 
So if my friends who are so scared had 
said to me, “If you do not get in and fight 
Hitler today you are going to have to 
fight him later when he will be compara- 
tively stronger,” then you would have 
a different situation. But no rational 
man would say that. No country in the 
world is preparing her defense as rapidly 
and effectively today as America. Hitler 
has already consumed much of his mate- 
rials and supplies, whereas ve have just 
started. 


Now, is that not common sense? Who 
is the first persor who said, “This is as 
much our war as anyone’s”? It was not 
an American. It was an Englishman 
who is being paid to spread that sort of 
propaganda. Am I mad at him? No. 
My hat is off to him, because he is smart. 
But if I did not hold onto my cha‘r when 
these high-powered salesmen come into 
my office to sell automobiles and insur- 
ance, and so on, pretty soon my checks 
would be turned down at the bank. The 
English people, in my opinion, today, 
ladies and gentlemen, are spending more 
money to help Amerfta make up her mind 
to enter this war in this crucial hour than 
they are in rying tc help Russia, who is 
being so sorely besiegec: 

I may be wrong, but I believe that, and 
I must act here not upon what somebody 
else has said, because he may be repeat- 
ing what someone who is ir distress has 
said. I must be governed by what my 
best judgment tells me. It is upon that 
ground I am standing today. 

Mr. Speaker, Germany does not want 
to fight America now. Is there anybody 
who will dispute that? Why do I say 
that? Not because she likes us. She does 
not. I can well see why. We do not like 
Germany, and they do not like us, and 
we understand each other perfectly in 
that respect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, RICHARDS, Mr. Specker,I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, Germany 
does not want to fight us now because 
she has her hands full. That is the rea- 
son, and the only reason. Well, T do not 
want to fight Germany. Germany does 
not want to f -ht the country I represent. 
Therefore my course is clear—to not take 
another step toward war. May I say in 
opposing this resolution and making this 
statement today I am doing it for two 
purposes: First, because I realize that the 
resolution is a definite step toward war; 
and, second, because I know it is time 
that we were calling a halt. I suspect we 
ought to have done it before now, but not 
having done it before I am willing to do 
it now. 
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I hope the American people will get 
their feet on the ground and stop follow- 
ing somebody else. You know there are 
two bad precedents here—much as I love 
this House, and I say this hesitatingly, 
but I say it for the benefit of some of the 
Members who have come in since I 
came—there are two mistakes we make: 
First, we want to conform, we do not 
want anybody to frown upon us for 
kicking over the traces; and that is a bad 
situation; that means government by 
one or a few at least. And, second, al- 
though we are not as guilty as the public 
believes us to be, we cannot quite lose 
sight of the next election. Now, let us 
do two or three things: Let us tell Eng- 
land, “You are in distress and we are 
sorry for you and we are going on an 
all-out program of supplying food, medi- 
cine, clothing, and war materials for you. 
Now get in there and fight like hell your- 
selves for awhile and then we will see 
what, if anything else, ought to be done.” 
Let us forget politics for the moment and 
vote for what we individually believe to 
be the best interests of the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman yields back one-half minute. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. EATON]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
years I have been a Member of this illus- 
trious body I have never observed such a 
universal solemnity and sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of individual Mem- 
bers, regardless of their position on this 
legislation; and I think this is a very 
hopeful and fine sign of the quality of 
their intelligence and conscience. I am 
glad to see even among those with whom 
I do not agree that same splendid sense 
of obligation, duty, and responsibility. 

I regret that the gentleman from Texas 
who has just taken his seat, in his indict- 
ment of that slacker nation, Great 
Britain, left out one of the most appall- 
ing pieces of propaganda we have had 
recently, and which was brought to light 
by a very distinguished gentleman in 
another body when he pointed out that 
Great Britain had actually sent over to 


` this country some little toy soldiers to 


debauch our babies and bewilder their 
mothers. With that iniquity piled on the 
others that the gentleman from Texas 
has outlined here today, what chance is 
there for England or anybody associated 
with her? 

Mr. Speaker, in the fateful year of 1939, 
when this legislation was before the 
House, I spoke against it and I voted 
against it; and I spoke and voted 
against it for two main reasons: One 
was that I believed, in the face of an 
impending world conflagration, creating 
every day unpredictable situations affect- 
ing our safety, that it was folly, if not 
worse, for us to tie the hands of our 
Government and our people by this piece 
of grave-clothes legislation; and, in the 
second place, knowing the American peo- 
ple as I do, I objected to this legislation 
because I was thoroughly convinced that 
it would lead to a tremendous confusion 
and disunity in the public mind at the 
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very time when we ought to be united; 
and the proof of that is apparent at this 
moment, when the country is in a con- 
dition of hysteria and disunity, anxiety 
and heart searching, based practically 
upon and caused practically by this very 
legislation, and by no other. 

I suggested in my speach—and you 
will excuse my resurrecting the dead this 
way—I suggested in my speech that we 
retain the preamble with reference to 
international law; that we retain the sec- 
tion which created the Munitions 
Board; that we retain the section which 
repealed all existing neutrality legisla- 
tion, and let it go at that. My efforts, of 
course, resulted in exactly nothing. But 
here we are today, Mr. Speaker, tearing 
our hearts out and disturbing our con- 
sciences and our minds in an attempt to 
get rid of some of these grave clothes. 
In accordance with my vote against the 
bill itself, I voted the other day to get 
rid of section 6; and if God spares me, I 
am going to vote tomorrow to get rid of 
sections 2 and 3. 

Now, if you will bear with me, I want to 
call attention to some very fundamental 
facts here today as far as my poor powers 
will permit. 

A gentleman for whom I have genuine 
affection made the suggestion that we got 
into World War No. 1, were carried into 
it, in fact, by the incidents of the sinking 
of our ships. I want to go on record here, 
however, as I have a thousand times in 
this country, by stating that we were not 
carried into that war because they sank 
our ships. I do not believe in the old 
Roman motto: Post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc; that is, after the event all that oc- 
curs is a result of the event. We went 
into that war for one of the greatest spir- 
itual reasons that this world contains. It 
was the thrust, the irresistible thrust of 
the American genius and will to be free, 
expressing itself, at any cost, against the 
slave master and the whiplash he was 
determined to lay upon the backs of his 
conquered fellows. 

Ever since the dawn of time the su- 
preme struggle by which men have pro- 
gressed is a struggle between freedom and 
slavery. There have been chosen races 
in the world devoted to the one side or 
the other. When God called the Hebrew 
people into being He charged them with 
the responsibility of carrying to mankind 
the greatest and most pure religion the 
world has ever seen. When the Greek 
people were called into being He charged 
them with creating the art genius of 
mankind. When the Roman people took 
the throne they were charged with the 
responsibility of laying the foundations 
of law as the basis of civilization. And 
when the English-speaking races were 
born on this continent and in the Old 
World they were charged by God Al- 
mighty to carry the banner of human 
freedom to the end of time. That is what 
we, who are the chosen exemplars and 
guardians of freedom, have got to do now, 
and always, at any cost. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have this strange 
situation. I respect the sincerity and 
wisdom of those who hold that view, but 
we have the proposition urged with con- 
viction and fervor that this little, pica- 
yunish, pusillanimous legislation has kept 
us out of war, and if we continue it 
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intact, it will continue to keep us out of 
war. Allright. Let us examine the facts, 

Two years ago, with this legislation on 
the books guaranteed to keep us out of 
war, we started the greatest program of 
armed defense the world has ever seen. 
We planned and called for the greatest 
Navy in the world, a two-ocean Navy. 
We planned and called for and are build- 
ing the greatest air force in the world. 
We planned and are developing a great 
Army—that is, when we can get a few 
guns for them after the labor leaders get 


threugh slowing down production. More- 


important still, we planned to marshal 
the entire industrial, economic, and agri- 
cultural forces of our Nation behind our 
united effort to supply back of these 
front-line forces everything that is 
needed for victory. That is our program 
for defense. And this armament for de- 
fense, so far as I know, has received the 
unanimous support of all those who be- 
lieve that the Neutrality Act has kept us 
out of war and will continue to do so. 

This is where I become troubled. It 
may be I am wrong. Any man who can 
guess right half of the time in these 
times of complexity and confusion is a 
transcendent genius, and I am not one of 
those. Distinguished, logical-minded 
gentlemen tell us that this legislation 
has kept us out of war and if we do not 
amend it, will continue to keep us out of 
war. Then why, oh, why, do they insist 
on spending billions of dollars of our 
mone? to create an armament? For 
what purpose? If we have this legisla- 
tion, according to their view, we do not 
need armament. If they are right, then 
it is folly, a cruel, costly, and stupid hoax, 
for us to create an army of soldiers 
merely to sit around and die of ennui in 
these camps; to create a great air force 
merely for joy rides through our peaceful 
skies; and to create a great fleet to be tied 
up and rot at our wharves and our dock- 
yards. The thing is absurd. If this 
Neutrality Act has kept us out of war and 
will, if left intact, continue to keep us 
out of war, then every one of us ought to 
get down on our knees and thank God we 
have been wise enough to create and 
place upon our statute books such an 
amazing, tremendous force. We ought 
to turn our backs resolutely and at once 
on the squandering of billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money for armament 
which it is admitted we do not need. I 
am puzzled as I confront that situation, 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EATON. Would the gentleman 
just let me continue? 

Mr. KEEFE. Right at that point. 

Mr. EATON. Would the gentleman 
allow me to toddle along in my own way 
for a little longer? 

Mr. KEEFE. I just wanted to ask a 
simple question right at that point. 

Mr. EATON. I doubt if any of the 
gentleman’s questions are simple, but he 
may ask the question, I will not guaran- 
tee to an. wer it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman dis- 
tinguish between a war fought on foreign 
soil and a defensive war that we might 
be called on to fight in order to defend 
this Nation? 

Mr. EATON. I will be pleased to an- 
swer that. I do make the distinction and 
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Iam absolutely unable to find any reason 
for believing that it is better for us to 
permit the monster to come across the 
oceans and slaughter our people on our 
own soil, blast down our own cities, and 
turn our own Nation into a charnel house. 
Why not keep the thing over there? As 
long as we can keep it there, that is our 
wisest policy; and the only way to keep it 
there is to stand behind the people who by 
their blood and tears and sacrifice are 
keeping it there now, and do our best to 
support them. 

ifr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Da‘ota. 

Mr. CAS cf South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman suggested standing behind these 
people. Jow will the gentleman suggest 
we keep them in front of us? 

Mr. EATON. What does the gentle- 
man mean by “in ‘ront of us”? I do not 
just get the geography that the gentle- 
man has outlined. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman spoke of our standing behind 
these people who are holding the front 
lines. How can the gentleman be sure 
they will stay in front of us and not shift 
their position and put us in front cf 
them? The gist of the arguments here 
today has been that the British are not 
doing the job. 

Mr. EATON. I know. According to 
that view, Hitler is the great uncrowned 
saint of the modern world. And Britain 
is the menace we must meet. I am sick 
and tired of this kind of talk in the 
cloakrooms, this eternal revelation of an 
inferior complex, like country boobs on 
the sidewalks of New York trying to buy 
the Brooklyn Bridge from some thug. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, I will back the brains 
and character of American men, if they 
will take off the garments of false hu- 
mility and assumed stupidity and will 
stand on their own feet, against any 
group of men on God’s earth in their 
ability to hold their own and on occasion 
even to steal part of the other fellow’s. 

We have always done it and we can 
du it now. Why do we want to pity our- 
selves and think of ourselves as an in- 
ferior race, to be hornswoggled contin- 
ually by the British but never by the Ger- 
mans? Let us stand on our own feet like 
men and say to the world, “We belong to 
this world. We are the biggest thing in 
it. We are going to have a part in it 
from now until the crack of doom, and 
we are going to say ‘no’ to the world when 
‘no’ ought to be said, and we are going 
to say ‘yes’ when ‘yes’ ought to be said, 
and we are going to have our rights re- 
— and our just purposes carried 
ont.” 


Mr. SOUTH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. EATON. Here comes Texas, to 
whom I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. I hesitated to interrupt 
the gentleman awhile go. I assume he 
was referring to my remarks, however. 
I would like for the gentleman to some- 
what modify, if he feels the facts will 
justify it, his suggestion that I referred 
to the British people as being slackers, 
unless he finds that my statement justi- 
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Let me ask the gentleman if we are 
to assume from his last statement that 
he is willing that this country accept 
full responsibility for each European 
conflict, and believes that America must 
take sides, one side or the other, in all 
the wars that are to come up henceforth 
in Europe. 

Mr. EATON. Would the gentleman 
locate any of them in any other part of 
world, while he is asking the ques- 

on? 

Mr. SOUTH. If the gentleman is seri- 
ous about that, I would suggest there 
has been a little squabble going on in 
China. 

Mr. EATON. Yes; and in Africa and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. SOUTH. All right. 

Mr. EATON. The gist of the gentle- 
man’s question is, Do I want us to take 
part in every little war that takes place 
anywhere in the world? 

Mr. SOUTH. The gentleman said 
America was going to have to stand on 
its own feet and assert its rights and be- 
come a part in world events. 

Mr. EATON. Yes. 

Mr. SOUTH. If that is true, and in 
the present struggle the gentleman seems 
to think it is, then I ask if it is likewise 
to be true in relation to all the inter- 
mittent wars that have been fought and 
likely will continue to be fought every 
generation or two by the great European 
powers? 

Mr. EATON. All the intermittent wars 
that have been fought we do not need 
to worry about; they have already been 
fought. 1 

Mr. SOUTH. That is true. I mention 
that, assuming that they will continue 
as they have in the past. 

Mr. EATON. As long as human nature 
is composed of half brute and the other 
half angel, men will fight, and I do not 
expect that until they become all angels 
they will ever cease to fight. I may be 
wrong in even admitting such a feeling, 
but I have long believed that the time 
is here when the hope of this Nation, 
and of the world, consists in this Na- 
tion’s taking its place frankly and com- 
pletely and assuming all the responsi- 
bilities involved in its position as the 
greatest and most powerful among the 
family of nations. Believing that, I hope 
the day will come when this terrible con- 
flict will be over, and the English-speak- 
ing nations and the other free peoples 
of the world will combine and stay com- 
bined in some continuous effort to make 
this kind of a calamity absolutely im- 
possible to our children and grandchil- 
dren in the day to come. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON. Am I to understand 
that the gentleman is in favor of periodi- 
cally, say every 20 years, voting away the 
lives of four or five million boys and all 
the American dollars to police the world; 
that periodically we shall send our young 
men over there to settle some little dis- 
pute? The gentleman has said that we 
are strong, that we can stand on our own 
feet, that we are brave people, that he 
is not afraid for America; yet he wants 
to send these men over there because he 
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is afraid that others will come over here 
and lick us. 

Mr. EATON. So what? 

Mr. WILSON. Is that the understand- 
— he am to have of what the gentleman 
said? 

Mr, EATON. I cannot guarantee any 
understanding on the gentleman’s part. 

Mr, WILSON. Did not the gentleman 
make the statement that it is our job to 
take one side or the other of these peri- 
odic wars that may occur in other parts 
of the world? 

Mr. EATON. If the gentleman will 


Mr. WILSON, 

Mr. EATON, I am not going to yield 
any further, so the gentleman might as 
well sit down. 

We went into the World War under 
the thrust of our genius for freedom. 
When the battles were over, we com- 
mitted, in my judgment, the greatest 
single betrayal of the American genius in 
history. We came home and quit and 
did not follow through to make possible 
by the reconstruction following the war 
a world civilization in which this kind of 
a war would have become impossible. I 
do not know whether that answers the 
oen question, but that is my 

ew. 

Mr. WILSON. What does the gentle- 
man propose to do at the end of this 
war? 

Mr. EATON. I do not know whether 
I shall be here then or not at the end 
of this war. 

Since England has been turned inside 
out and presented here as unworthy of 
our help, I should like to present for a 
minute the Germany of Mr. Hitler. Mr, 
Hitler is the only enemy we need fear on 
earth, and we have every reason to un- 
derstand exactly what his principles, 
motives, and objectives are. He has an- 
nounced that there are two philosophies, 
two worlds, now in mortal conflict, and 
he said in exact words that “one of those 
worlds must be broken asunder.” Are 
we or are we not in this world? And do 
we wish to be broken asunder by Mr. 
Hitler? y 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. No; please do not keep 
me chasing rabbit tracks here all day. I 
want to get somewhere. 

Mr. BARRY. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve Hitler? 

Mr. EATON. Did the gentleman ever 
hear of the father of lies? Well, Hitler 
parle illegitimate son. I do not believe 
Mr, BARRY. The gentleman contra- 
dicts his own statement. 

Mr. EATON. If the gentleman will sit 
down, I will put him out of his suffering. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
American people, 99.9 percent of them, 
have believed that for once in his life 
Hitler told the truth when he announced 
that his objective was world conquest. 
That is the only time we have ever be- 
lieved him. Unless we continue in that 
belief and act upon it, he will finish the 
job he has begun with such appalling 
thoroughness and barbarity. 

What has he done? He has already, 
in his attempted conquest of the world, 
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subdued at the point of the sword prac- 
tically all the free nations of Europe, 
He has butchered and is continuing to 
butcher their leaders. He has slain their 
women and children, or starved them 
into hopeless disease. He has enslaved 
their laborers; he has stolen their wealth; 
he has closed their churches; he has ex- 
iled and degraded their pastors; he has 
defiled their holy altars; he has closed 
their schools. He has shut them away 
from every normal intercourse with the 
rest of the world. 

He has penetrated Africa and Asia and 
laid the foundation for their future en- 
slavement at the point of his gun. 

He has spent a year or two blasting the 
life out of women and children in Eng- 
land and has crumbled into dust their 
sacred shrines, their cities and towns. 

He has, by the vilest intrigue and by 
pitiless economic penetration and pres- 


sure, reduced the proud people of Italy 


to a state of abject vassalage. 

He at this moment is putting such 
pressure upon Japan that that great 
nation is in serious danger of involving 
itself with us in an absolutely unneces- 
sary and useless war; and he is doing this 
because he wants to shut us off of the 
high seas to secure the raw materials 
that are absolutely necessary for us in 
time of war and equally in time of peace, 

And last, but by no means least, Mr. 
Hitler is now engaged in an attempt to 
annihilate the army of Russia, to sub- 
jugate and crush its people, and to take 
over its vast territory so that he can use 
for his own purposes its inexhaustible 
natural resources, knowing full well that 
if he can do this he will then make him- 
self impregnable and become in time 
master of the world. This is the Hitler 
situation exactly as it is today. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. I agree wholeheartedly 
in the statements that the gentleman 
has made about Hitler. The gentleman 
has painted a very clear picture of Hit- 
ler, but practically the same picture is 
true about Stalin, whom we are supposed 
to help. 

Mr. EATON. I thank the gentleman, 
because he now brings me to that point 
in my speech. I may say that there is no 
man or woman in this House who is more 
profoundly antagonistic to the philos- 
ophy of communism and nazi-ism than 
I am, and if you will bear with me for a 
moment, I would like to paint for you the 
historic background of these two amazing 
insanities that have laid hold upon great 
groups of men all over the world. 

For a thousand years the masses of 
labor in Europe, in every country, were 
bowed down in unspeakable poverty and 
suffering beneath the overthrust of a fa- 
vored few; and out of that passion and 
suffering and need was born the hateful 
philosophy of Karl Marx, which is the 
mother of nazi-ism on one side and com- 
munism on the other. At that time, 100 
years ago, there was born in the bosoms 
of these submerged masses a new hope, 
based upon the application of science to 
the resources and forces of nature for 
the service of man, and they became con- 
vinced that by the use of science it was 
possible for industry to produce suffi- 
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cient of every material commodity to sat- 
isfy every normal need of every human 
being. Out of that conviction were born 
these two wicked methods of implement- 
ing that objective, nazi-ism on one side 
and communism on the other. They are 
so morally rotten, both of them, in their 
embracement of hate as a human mo- 
tive, in their injustice and eruelty, that 
I believe they both, so far as their moral 
sense is concerned, ted in the 
seething cesspools of hell, into which the 
corruption of human nature has been 
draining since the dawn of time. This 
is what I think of Mr. Stalin’s philosophy 
as well as Mr. Hitler's. 

Now, with reference to helping Russia, 
there was a dear old Scotch lady living in 
a little cabin by herself, who was very 
poor, but who believed that God would 
take care of her. One night she had no 
bread, so she knelt down and prayed that 
the dear Lord would send her bread. 
Some students passing by heard her. 
They immediately rushed to the grocery 
store, got a couple of loaves, and dropped 
them down the chimney. She raised 
from her knees, brushed the dust off, and 
said, “Well, the Lord sent it even if the 
devil brought it.” This is my feeling 
about Mr. Stalin at this moment. I have 
no quarrel with the Russian people, and 
at this moment I have not any with their 
fighting men, but I believe with all my 
heart that it is better for us to have Mr. 
Stalin standing up to the Germans now 
than it would be, later on, even on our 
own soil or elsewhere, for us to stand up 
to him alone. That is my answer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is time that I got 
through, but I want to say a word on two 
more points. I am receiving letters from 
dear Christian men and women from all 
over the country. They have been 
taught, and I am sorry they have, that to 
retain in its present form this Neutrality 
Act is their only safety in keeping their 
boys from being slaughtered on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe. 

Well, of course, I have not had any 
letters from anybody explaining that 
this year we will kill and maim on the 
highways of this country about as many 
people as were killed and maimed in our 
forces in the World War; but we still be- 
lieve that highways are a good thing, 
and, in spite of the fatalities and high 
taxes, we will hang onto our automo- 
biles. A 

Mr. Speaker, they are all Christian 
people. They believe in Christ and in 
His religion. The essence of the Chris- 
tian belief is the cross of Christ. 

In the cross of Christ E glory, 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time, 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


The cross of Christ is the hope of the 
world. What we seem to have in this 
country today is a crossless Christianity 
that wants to achieve the crown without 
earning it by wounds and by sacrifices, as 
did the Christ, whose name it bears. 
Sooner or later that type of Christianity 
will fail. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. EATON. Make it 2. 

Mr. BLOOM. I make it 5 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, you have 
great affection and pride in your coun- 
try, and so have I. My folks have been 
around here ever since she started. 
Barehanded, they joined with their col- 
leagues in wresting this continent from 
Savage men and savage beasts. They 
have helped to lay the foundations of 
every free institution we possess and en- 
joy, and I have inherited their past. I 
Jove this country. I believe that, next to 
the Kingdom of God, the United States 
is the best gift He ever gave to man. 
And I want to see this greatest of all 
countries, great in its origin, great in its 
beliefs, great in its inheritance, great in 
its magnitude, great in its resources, 
great in its courage—I want to see my 
country stand up with the full blaze of 
circumstance and challenge upon its 
brow, and take its place from this hour 
on as the leader among freemen to free 
the world and keep it free. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering how I will vote on the bill to 
amend the Neutrality Act so that Ameri- 
can merchant ships may be armed and 
dispatched to belligerent ports I am con- 
vinced Congress is facing a decision which 
I had prayed would never be required. 

The decision is far more serious than 
the mere passage of legislation to arm our 
merchant ships or to dispatch them any- 
where the administration may deem de- 
sirable to send them. 

Standing alone, this legislation might 
be relatively unimportant. Considered 
with all other factors in the complex war 
situation in which we find ourselves, pas- 
sage of this -egislaticn by Congress will 
be an admission by Congress that we are 
engaged in an undeclared war. 

As a Democrat I have supported all 
legislation to aid the democracies short 
of war. When our pledge of support of 
all aid short of war was made, I for one 
meant short of both declared or unde- 
clared war. 

Until this bill passes there is a chance, 
slight though it may now seem, that this 
country will be able to stop short of an 
all-out shooting war. 

There have already been clashes. Any 
one of these might be considered cause 
yor war. 

Three American warships have been 
targets cf German torpedoes. One has 
been sunk, with heavy loss of life. 

Reports, unconfirmed, are that Ameri- 
can warships have sunk as many as 50 
German submarines. 

This is a shooting war. 

So far it is an unofficial war. It has 
been justified by the contention that our 
warships were engaged in protecting 
American defense waters, 

I agree that our Nation has the right 
to defenditself. Attacks by our warships 
upon war vessels of any belligerent op- 
erating in our defense waters are justified 
under international law. 

Now it is proposed to give congressional 
approval to a proposal to amend our Neu- 
trality Act so that our merchant ships 
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may be armed and sent far beyond our 
defense waters into belligerent ports. 

Assuredly they will not go to these 
ports unaccompanied by defending Amer- 
ican warships. Assuredly they will not 
go to these ports unmolested by German 
submarines and German airplanes. As- 
suredly the unofficial shooting war which 
will develop will be on such a scale that 
the clashes can no longer be passed over 
as just incidents, 

Just as did many other Members of this 
House, I gave the people of my district a 
pledge that I would do everything in my 
power to prevent our country becoming 
involved in the war. 

For me that was not campaign oratory. 

IIy votes in Congress will show that I 
have supported every measure to arm and 
strengthen our own country. 

I have voted against measures which I 
considered were direct steps toward 
shooting war. In so doing, I have in some 
cases opposed administration measures. 
I want it understood that such action on 
my part was not an expression of distrust 
of the President or the administration. 
It has been the acts of the dictators in 
Berlin and Rome and Tokyo which have 
brought us to the verge of war—not the 
acts of our own Government. 

I have believed the administration has 
proceeded on a policy that the adminis- 
tration believes necessary for the safety 
of this country. Where I have differed, 
it has been because I could not agree on 
certain steps which, in my opinion. placed 
us nearer that line which once we cross 
there can be no holding back. 

I have believed our mission is to make 
our own country as strong as possible. I 
have accepted the position of the admin- 
istration that this country must be the 
arsenal of democracy and that world de- 
mocracy must be saved in order to make 
our own democracy safe. 

Through it all, I have clung to the 
hope that we may avoid sending another 
A. E. F. to fight on foreign soil. 

Events shaping up in the Pacific, even 
more than in the Atlantic, have shaken 
that hope considerably. The possibility 
of keeping this country out of actual war 
has become less and less. 

If we must defend democracy in the 
Atlantic, then it is equally our responsi- 
bility to defend democracy in the Pacific. 
Japan is more of an immediate threat 
than Germany. There may be incidents 
there that will force our hand within the 
next few days and make consideration of 
this legislation to change our neutrality 
law a matter of very little importance. 

I see grave possibilities of war in the 
Pacific. 

Unless that is forced upon us before 
the vote on changes in the neutrality law, 
I expect to vote against these changes. 
In doing so, I wish to state for the record 
that I oppose these changes because I 
believe this would be the final step before 
we cross that line which separates us from 
actual war. 

Once Congress makes these changes, 
I believe it will be my duty to the people 
who elected me to say to them: 

“T have kept my pledge to do everything 
within my power to keep us out of war. 

“Despite these efforts, we are now actu- 
ally in war. 
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“From this day on we must direct our 
efforts toward winning the war.” 

Once we have made these changes it 
will be idle to talk of further steps short 
of war. We will be at war. Then we 
will have one job and one jobonly. That 
will be to win the war. 

Again for the record, let me say, the 
pledge I made to the people who elected 
me demands that I record my vote against 
this legislation to repeal these sections of 
the neutrality law. 

If, despite my vote, inerchant ships are 
armed and dispatched to belligerent 
ports, then I again state for the record: 

“We will be in a war that is not of my 
making or my choosing; from this day 
forth, we must exert every effort to win 
the war which the passage of this legis- 
lation will bring about.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. D’ALEsANDRO]. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
the time has come when the American 
people and their representatives must 
stand up and look at things as they really 
are today and not as they desire them to 
be. We must put our patriotism above 
our own comforts. It is because I want 
to keep war from our land that I am 
ready to vote for the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act. No true American wants 
war, but also no true American wants to 
be enslaved. 

The time is at hand when an unques- 
tioning solid front must stand behind the 
President and follow his leadership to- 
ward the accomplishment of the defeat 
of the Axis Powers. We are facing mo- 
mentous times, not only because of the 
gravity of the foreign situation, but also 
because there are some people in America 
who are ready to accept the crumbs of 
liberty a world dictator would throw 
them and are willing to sacrifice their 
rights and the rights of their children to 
live as freemen. 

Throughout the whole history of our 
country, the United States has never sur- 
rendered the good American principle of 
freedom of the seas. In my judgment, 
we cannot, should not, and will not sur- 
render now. ‘The fall of the small 
democracies can be described in the 
words, “Too little and too late“ too little 
consideration for the dangers that ap- 
proached them and too late when they 
were attacked. 

What is needed today, as well as guns 
and tanks, is a united people. I have 
always supported President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policies, because I believe he is 
right and the people are with him, and 
under his leadership Hitler will be 
destroyed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The vote on this resolution tomorrow 
brings into consideration an entirely dif- 
ferent issue from any other issue which 
has confronted this Congress since war 
started in Europe. As the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] so 
eloquently and convincingly expressed it, 
this decision which we are to make to- 
morrow is to determine whether or not 
we are to move this country directly into 
the jaws of war itself, and whether we are 
to do that thing by subterfuge and in- 
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direction and by a failure to face the facts 
clearly and to advise the public honestly. 
The vote we take tomorrow involves a 
decision of that magnitude, For the first 
time in history this country is seriously 
considering moving its personnel, its re- 
- sources and its destiny directly into the 
jaws of war, without a declaration of war 
by Congress, and without having a forth- 
right opportunity given the people’s Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote on a 
clear-cut decision of war or of peace. 
While refusing to display courage enough 
to vote on a declaratior of war to settle 
the issue of war or peace of America we 
are asked to vote for legislation which is 
widely and generally referred to as au- 
thorizing the President to conduct unde- 
clared war. 
NEITHER AN INTERVENTIONIST NOR AN ISOLA- 
TIONIST AM I * 
Mr. Speaker, before going further with 
my argument, perhaps I should define 
and review my own attitude so that you 
can better evaluate my point of view. As 
a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee—the only member, inci- 
dentally, from that great section of this 
country lying north of Texas and west 
of Chicago—I have heard all the testi- 
mony on the Lend-Lease Act, on the leg- 
islation dealing with neutrality repeal, 
and on other items of foreign policy. 
Much of this testimony, as you Members 
know all too well, was in secret session, 
and its revelations have been denied to 
you. I speak to you today. as I have 
voted on past measures affecting our for- 
eign policy, neither as an interventionist 
who advocates all-out war for America 
nor as an isolationist who advocates 
all-in seclusion for America. 
I AM AN “INSULATIONIST” 


I am, Mr. Speaker, what might be 
called an “insulationist” who favors co- 
operating with the rest cf the world 
when such cooperation advances just 
causes across the seas and safeguards the 
best interests of America. I believe, too, 
in “insulating” this country and this 
hemisphere against war by building and 
maintaining a defense establishment 
which will keep our half of the world 
impregnable. As a Member of the Amer- 
ican Congress, I am also what might be 
called an “Americanist,” it I may coin 
the term, as I believe that no public offi- 
cial has any right to permit his admira- 
tion for one foreign power or his abom- 
ination for another to blind him to what 
is best for America. In this selfish world 
any country which too long and too far 
neglects its own best interests is prepar- 
ing for its own downfall and decay. 

Because I am not an interventionist, I 
shall vote tomorrow against the repeal 
of the Neutrality Act, which, friend and 
foe alike admit, has helped America steer 
clear of all-out war in this emergency. 
Because I am not an isolationist, I have 
voted for appropriations to the extent of 
$13,000,000,000 under the Lend-Lease Act 
to provide material aid short of war to 
those fighting against aggression on for- 
eign battlefields. No man can do this 
and be an isolationist. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT OPPOSITION TO HITLER 


I have supported many cther moves as 
well to give aid to Britain and her associ- 
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ates because I yield to no man in my 
hatred for Hitler and I detest with all my 
vigor the one-man tyrannies and tech- 
niques set up by Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin. In this connection, I even exceed 
some of my interventionist friends in my 
dislike and my distrust of totalitarian 
governments, because I not only deplore 
them abroad but I gppose the develop- 
ment and adoption of their techniques 
here at home. I am 100 percent opposed 
to dictatorial devices wherever on this 
earth, at home or abroad, they may try 
to make the people the subjects of the 
state and to supplant demccracy with 
dictatorship. . 

So much for my own attitude except to 
say that I am also opposed to this great 
Republic of ours becoming needlessly in- 
volved in an all-out shooting war, for 
which we are not prepared and which 
will again necessitate the sending of mil- 
lions of our boys across the seas to fight 
in a second American expeditionary 
force. I oppose such a course, because I 
believe it to be at once unwise, unneces- 
sary, and unlikely to do as much to extend 
lasting freedoms to foreign nations as it 
is to curtail and corrupt existing free- 
doms here at home. 

With this background in mind, let us 
consider—you and I—the decision which 
we confront tomorrow. Let us consider 
it dispassionately, logically, and -without 
prejudice. Let us think the issues 
through. Let us consider these monu- 
mental issues with the confidence and 
knowledge that each of you in this House 
shares with me my dislike for Hitlerism 
and for Hitler and joins with me, too, in 
praying that the havoc wrought by him 
will be mended by his complete and ulti- 
mate defeat. 

What, then, is the decision we confront 
tomorrow? First, let me state that Iam 
not one of those who say that tomorrow’s 
decision, far reaching though it is, is 
finally one of peace or war for America. 
No man can be sure of that. But all men 
can be sure, and most men are, that if 
we repeal the Neutrality Act by our votes 
tomorrow, it will carry us squarely into 
the bloody jaws of war itself. Whether 
we shall be trapped by those jaws to 
the extent of spilling the blood of mil- 
lions of our boys on foreign battlefields, 
to the extent of plunging this country 
into back-breaking debts many times 
the one which now so greatly endangers 
our national solvency and the private- 
profit system, to the extent of forcing 
little businessmen, and labor, and farm- 
ers—all of us—to give up the security of 
existing standards and to risk our all 
upon the outcome of war in two oceans 
and on four continents, no man can 
safely say. If we deliberately thrust our- 
selves into the jaws of death, no man can 
know that we shall emerge from that 
flirtation with fate without enduring all 
the agony and devastation of war itself. 

This much we all can know: If we re- 
peal the Neutrality Act and embark upon 
the program of ordering American ships 
to shoot their way into belligerent har- 
bors, with bombs raining down upon them 
and surrounded on every side by under- 
water and surface weapons of destruc- 
tion, we ourselves invite death and 
destruction for American citizens, Al- 
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ways in the past this has led to war— 
more shooting, more destruction, and 
finally the bloody fighting of our armies 
in the field. 

If we start down this path tomorrow b: 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, Congress by 
voting such repeal must accept the last 
step in the sordid march when it accepts 
the first. For the first time in history an 
American Congress would have voted it- 
self out of control of the decision of peace 
or war; for the first time an American 
Congress would have delegated to one 
man in America—the President—th> 
power to wage undeclared war; for the 
first time America would have entrusted 
its destiny to a single individual through 
the failure of a weak and spineless Con- 
gress to function as it should; and for the 
first time we in this country would watch 
one man—as the Germans and Italians 
did—plan the destiny of a great country 
without the power to help him plan, to 
tell him halt, or to urge him full speed 
ahead. 

We would have placed in the hands f 
one man—Mr. Roosevelt alone—by re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, if, unhappily, 
it is repealed tomorrow, the power to push 
us so far into the war there can be no 
turning back. He could stil] keep us out 
of war if he directs it so, if he decides 
that it is best, but by the same token and 
for the first time in America he would be 
granted power to fix a program, if he so 
decides, which will put us completely in 
the shooting. His the power and his the 
responsibility. His the tribute of 10,000,- 
000 mothers if he keeps us out of war, his 
the taunting knowledge that his mind 
alone can make the errors which might 
Plunge us in. it was never more truly 
said of any man or moment that “This is 
more power than any bad man should 
have or than any good man should want.” 
And those who vote for it tomorrow have 
no more right to delegate such power to 
any individual than any individual has to 
ask for it. 

The decision which we are about to 
make is to decide whether or not we shall 
engage in a new kind of undeclared war, 
entirely foreign to American tradition 
and American ideals, Every honest man 
in the House recognizes it as such, and it 
has been repeatedly mentioned as such 
by speaker after speaker here today and 
in the Senate. Unfortunately, the gen- 
eral public has not yet been fully advised 
as to the real significance of this bill. 
Mr, Speaker, it is time to be realistic and 
to face the facts for what they are. 

The decision we are about to make, in 
addition to that, is to decide whether or 
not we shall forego our established Amer- 
ican policy, as enacted by Congress, and 
substitute for that policy of material aid 
short of war to those fighting aggression 
a program leading to the use of men and 
to the killing of American citizens, and 
perhaps to outright total war itself. 

Make no mistake about it, this is not 
a vote to decide whether or not we up- 
hold the doctrine of freedom of the seas. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER 
A. Jounson], of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, in his remarks stated that 
it was a vote to decide whether or not we 
were going to maintain rights which we 
have always had under the doctrine of 
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freedom of the seas. Every man and 
woman in this House knows that neither 
America nor any other power ever had 
rights such as are proposed to be pursued 
if this act is enacted. It would deliber- 
ately put inadequately armed American 
merchant ships, carrying contraband of 
war, into the battle-torn harbors of bel- 
ligerent nations themselves. That is not 
a right of freedom of the seas. It never 
has been. Nobody has ever contended 
that a neutral nation during wartime, 
because of freedom of the seas, had a 
right to send contraband of war through 
the blazing guns of warring nations into 
belligerent harbors. That is the thing we 
are asked to authorize by our votes to- 
morrow. 

Let us not confuse the issue. Let us be 
honest with ourselves and vote this pro- 
posal up or down on the basis of facts, not 
on the basis of deception, not on the basis 
of slogans, not on the basis of calling the 
type of participation in war suggested 
here something to which we are entitled 
cn the basis cf frecdom of the seas, and 
something which is likely to promote 
peace for America. 

Neither is our decision tomorrow a deci- 
sion whether or not to aid Great Britain. 
Congress is committed to that policy. 
‘the American Nation today is happily 
united behind a program of all-out de- 
fense of America and all-out aid short of 
war to Britain and her associates. We 
all support it. We have gone so far as to 
make that aid available to China and 
Russia as well as Britain and her Euro- 
pean associates, making it available to 
Russia even while at the same time we 
anathematize communism and use all the 
bad language we decently can in con- 
demning the Russian Government. We 
are united in that kind of aid to Britain 
and her associates. But we are asked to 
autsorize in this act something entirely 
different from material aid to Bvitain. 

Not only that but the proponents of 
this bill would have you believe it is nec- 
essary in order to make available to Great 
Britain the supplies of goods which are 
piling up on American docks. In the first 
place, those goods are not now piling up 
on American docks. In the second place, 
we can provide much more aid to Great 
Britain if we will stop the strikes and con- 
fusion and delay in production in this 
country and produce the defense mate- 
rials necessary. Then we can do more 
than we can by this legislation both to 
serve Britain and protect America. 


AN AMERICAN COURSE OF ACTION 


In the third place, there is an alterna- 
tive proposal which is practical and fea- 
sible, which will provide just as much aid 
for Britain and her associates as the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, and which is 
in conformity with American policy. 
That program is available to the Presi- 
dent now through legislation already en- 
acted by this Congress. I refer to the 
transfer to Great Britain and her asso- 
ciates of such merchant ships and cargo 
vessels as we have available, to be manned 
by British sailors, sailing under the Brit- 
ish flag and registered with the British 
Government. Ship for ship, that pro- 
gram will provide fully as much aid to 
Britain and her associates as the repeal 
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of the Neutrality Act. It will provide it 
just as speedily. It will provide it with- 
out pushing us one single inch closer to 
the war. It will provide it now. 

Not only will this provide, ship for ship, 
as much aid for Great Britain, but I be- 
lieve it can be demonstrated substantially 
that this alternative proposal of transfer- 
ring our available merchant ships, and 
perhaps transferring a few additional de- 
stroyers in order to help protect them, 
will provide, if you please, more aid for 
Great Britain than the pending proposal 
to scrap and scuttle our Neutrality Act. 

If we repeal the Neutrality Act all we 
do is to permit private shipowners in 
America, operating for profit, to send 
their ships into belligerent harbors, car- 
rying such cargoes as they decide to send 
to the ports where they can make the 
greatest profit. They will determine to 
which harbors they will be sent and what 
cargo they will carry in order to make 
the easiest and the surest profit. Under 
our proposal to transfer the ships out- 
right to Great Britain as an alternative, 
the British high military command will 
determine to which harbors those ships 
go and what cargoes they will carry. In 
other words, military necessity instead of 
greed for profit would then become the 
dominant consideration in the manage- 
ment of these ships. Aid for Britain 
rather than aid for private profit-seeking 
shipowners would thus become the first 
consideration. 

If you are actually interested in pro- 
viding aid to Britain, if you are interested 
in the transportation of goods to Britain, 
rather than the transportation of Amer- 
ican soldiers to foreign battlefields, I 
submit you can do that best by calling 
upon the President, as many of us have, 
to use the power he has under the Lend- 
Lease Act to make available to Britain 
those merchant ships without delay. 

I call your attention further to the 
encouraging and welcome fact that Brit- 
ish losses at sea are falling very rapidly 
and that Britain has the men available 
to man these ships, because every time 
a British ship goes down a certain per- 
centage of the men are saved, and the 
proportion of men to ships in Britain is 
constantly increasing. 

I point out further that last night 
Lloyds of England announced a 25-per- 
cent reduction in premiums on insurance 
for British merchant marine shipping 
from the United States. Why was that 
done? Because the ships are getting 
through as we want them to do. Our 
materials are reaching our friends across 
the seas. Let us step up production of 
more materials; let us transfer available 
ships to Britain; but let us keep our boys 
at home. 

I submit in all candor that unless you 
expect to follow the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act by a declaration of war, or 
unless you intend to supplement the 
transportation of goods by the transpor- 
tation of American troops, lend-leasing 
our ships to Britain will do the job better 
in aiding Britain than repealing the Neu- 
trality Act and permitting American pri- 
vate shipowners seeking the profit the 
President called fool’s gold, to deter- 
mine to which ports the goods should be 
sent and to what extent. 
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What have they said in opposition to 
this alternative proposal? The gentle- 
man from Texas quoted a letter from Ad- 
miral Stark, which appears in the hear- 
ings in which the admiral said it would 
be difficult for England to provide the 
men to man these merchant ships. I pre- 
sume probably it will be somewhat diffi- 
cult, but he does not say it will be impos- 
sible—he just says it will be difficult. 
Mr. Speaker, there are a lot of difficulties 
in a war. England is also finding it diffi- 
cult to provide men to invade the Conti- 
nent. Should we furnish the men to in- 
vade the Continent? The next logical 
step in such an argument would be for 
us not only to furnish the ships but to 
furnish the men to man the-ships and 
then to follow through by furnishing 
10,000,000 additional men to use the ma- 
terials which we send to invade the Con- 
tinent. 

Then, Admiral Land said that the 
transfer of vessels to the British flag 
“would result in a degree cf control over 
such vessels by the British which it is in- 
advisable and unnecessary in our own 
national interest to incur.” But, Mr. 
Speaker, we are willing to go beyond our 
own national interest to help Britain in 
her extreme need; we are willing to rec- 
ognize that we will lose a certain degree 
of conirol of these ships. However, I 
say to you it is better to lose a certain 
degree of control of these ships than to 
lose entirely the control of the destiny of 
America in wartime, which we tend to 
do if we repeal the neutrality law and 
leave ourselves the prey of those who 
happen to attack our ships as they sail 
into belligerent harbors where war is 
raging and where all who enter become 
subject to the hazards of war. 

Here the gavel fell.J : 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Dakoia. s 

Mr. MUNDT. Thank you. The argu- 
ments advanced by those who oppose this 
transfer of ships, Mr. Speaker, are weak 
in comparison with the position that by 
the transfer of these ships we make avail- 
able to Britain direct assistance, directed 
by the British, without beclouding the 
issue by saying that American private 
shipowners should be allowed to sail 
where they will and carry what they 
can to earn the biggest profits for them- 
selves. I have this on the very best 
authority—on the authority of the execu- 
tive vice president of one of the largest 
American merchant shipping firms, Mr. 
Robert Lee, of the Moore-McCormick 
Lines, of New York City. He says, and I 
quote from a letter which he wrote to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY] 
under date of September 30 last: 

From a strictly commercial point of view 
there is no reason at all why all the goods 
carried to Great Britain cannot be carried 
under the British registry, thus removing the 
dangers of an international incident, as far 


as the United States is concerned, if one of 
these vessels should be sunk. 


I think the American public, I think 
the American Congress, is entitled to 
hear from the proponents of this hill some 
more substantial objection to transfer- 
ring the ships and transferring destroy- 
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ers and delivering the goods safely by 
this method than the mere statement 
that it is going to be a little bit “difficult” 
or a little “inconvenient” to England or 
to American shipowners before we are 
asked to pass a bill which may plunge us 
into a bloody war and risk the lives of 
millions of American boys to carry out a 
program which is as unnecessary as it is 
unwise. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. Does not the gentleman 
believe it would be helpful if somebody 
speaking for the American Government 
would come out with a clear-cut state- 
ment to the effect that we do not intend 
to get into this war if we can stay out? 
That our responsibility is to manufacture 
the materials for Britain and her allies 
to carry on the war? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that is exactly 
correct, and I think Churchill gave us the 
opportunity when he said, “If you will 
give us the tools we will furnish the men.” 
I think we should say to him today, 
“Winnie, you are a grand guy, and we are 
for you. Here are the tools. Furnish the 
men and use them. We will provide ships 
and tools and planes and tanks, but we 
are not going to send another huge ex- 
peditionary force to fight 3,000 miles or 
more away from home.” But it seems he 
is changing his program now, and not 
only asking us for the tools but the men 
to use the tools. Both Britain and Amer- 
ica are entitled to the clear-cut statement 
you suggest, so that the war plans can 
be made on the basis that American man- 
power cannot be counted upon to furnish 
the reservoir of troops from which to 
draw in feeding endless victims into the 
bloody jaws of Mars. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Jarman]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
South Dakota, who immediately preceded 
me, not wishing to be the only one on the 
other side not to do so, referred again to 
the 25-percent reduction in maritime in- 
surance rates in Great Britain. The only 
comment I care to make on that is to say 
that I am happy, indeed, if the assump- 
tion—a very natural one—they make that 
this means fewer British ships are being 
sunk is correct, and I only hope the time 
is not far distant when there will be an- 
other reduction in that insurance rate. 

One of my distinguished friends made 
a statement to the effect that he would 
rather fight Hitler year after next than 
now. With this statement I thoroughly 
disagree. It is my thought that if we 
must fight Hitler—and God forbid that 
we ever be compelled to do so with an 
army, an A. E. F.—but it is my thought 
that, if it must happen, I would much 
prefer to do it with Great Britain, China, 
and Russia as allies than perhaps by our- 
selves year after next, when I am afraid 
they might be vanquished. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. JARMAN. Since I have quoted the 
gentleman, I gladly yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. The gentleman knows, 
does he not, that our experts say we will 
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be making approximately 50,000 planes a 
year 2 years hence; that our tank pro- 
gram, just in its infancy now, will be in 
full blast; and that we will be turning 
out more munitions of war than all the 
countries of the world combined; and 
that at that time we shall have an Army 
of 4,000,000 trained men, whereas we 
could not furnish more than 1,500,000 
now? 

Mr. JARMAN. If we think alone of 
planes, tanks, and munitions of war, per- 
haps I might agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SOUTH. What about the men? 

Mr. JARMAN. For my part, if men 
must be killed, I would much prefer they 
be Russians, Englishmen, and those of 
other nations rather than our own. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JARMAN. I think I have answered 
the gentleman, but I will yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. I would like to ask the 
gentleman another question. The gen- 
tleman says he would rather see the Rus- 
sians sacrifice their men than America, 
I do, too, and that is why I am trying to 
stay out of this war. There is a0 logic to 


that kind of answer and the gentleman - 


k.iows it. è 

Mr. JARMAN. We arein disagreement 
on that, as we are generally on this issue. 
My distinguished friend, and my other 
fine friend on the committee who made 
such a great sneech, based their speeches 
entirely or almost entirely on the as- 
sumption, I think it is fair to say, that 
the passage f this legislation will lead 
us immediately into war. I disagree with 
that also. If I agreed with these gentle- 
men that the passage of this legislation 
would lead us into war immediately, and 
if I agreed with their apparent opinion 
that by failing to pass it we can remain 
out of war permanently, the Lord knows 
I would be right with them on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, this question has been 
discussed so generally on this floor and 
on the floor of the other body, over the 
radio, in the press, and in various forums, 
that after all very little remains to be 
said. It is my purpose to devote the little 
time allotted to me to one or two points 
which I think should be covered a little 
more completely. 

Much has been said about the back 
door. The question has been asked sev- 
eral times why we did not bring this 
present legislation here a month ago, and 
the insinuation was made that somebody 
was trying to put something over. My 
colleagues know better than that. Every- 
one in America, not only the intelligent 
Members of this House but the people 
of America generally, well know that 
when the President, who is the Com- 
mander in Chief of our defense, sent his 
first message here requesting legislation 
on this subject he stated that, while re- 
peal of this section pertaining to the 
arming of ships was the most urgent ne- 
cessity, there were other sections of the 
neutrality legislation to which the Con- 
gress should devote its early attention, I 
believe were the words he used. You 
well know also that at this same time 
the Secretary of State in a press confer- 
ence made practically the same state- 
ment, There was no hiding of the issue. 
The President said at that time: 
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There are other phases of the Neutrality 
Act for the correction of which I hope the 
Congress will give earnest and early attention. 
One of these provisions is of major impor- 
tance, I believe that it is essential to the 
proper defense of our country that we cease 
giving the definite assistance which we are 
now giving to the aggressor, for in effect we 
are inviting their control of the seas by keep- 
ing our ships out of the ports of our friends. 


Does that sound like an effort to fool 
anybody or like slipping in through the 
back door? The Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, all testified before 
our committee, a part of which was public 
testimony. I think I am correct in say- 
ing that in this public testimony—and 
if I am not they said the same thing in 
the press—every one of those gentlemen 
made the statement that it was for the 
best interests of this country that these 
other sections, as well as that arming-of- 
ships section, be repealed, but they all 
yielded to the immediate urgency and 
necessity of the occasion relative to the 
arming of ships, with the idea of bring- 
ing this other along later and with no 


-idea whatever of coming in the back door. 


The legislation was passed by a good 
majority. It went to the other body and 
would have been passed there just as it 
was here except that certain things hap- 
pened in the meantime. I need not tell 
you that we are confronted with a very 
different situation now than that which 
confronted us a month ago when the 
legislation passed this body. I need not 
call your attention to the attack on the 
Kearny in the meantime in which, I 
believe, 11 American sailors were killed. 
I need not call your attention to the 
sinking of the Reuben James, in which, 
I believe, 101 fine young Americans lost 
their lives. I need not call your atten- 
tion to the sinking of a merchant vessel, 
the name of which I cannot recall now, 
returning from Spain empty, as the press 
stated, which was sunk outside of the 
combat zone near the coast of Africa. 
All this since that legislation was passed. 
I need not call your attention to the fact 
that Russia, whether we admire her form 
of government or Stalin or not, is fighting 
the fight we want to see won. I need 
not call your attention to the fact that, 
although they are still putting up a 
magnificent fight, it has been constantly 
necessary for them to retreat, gradually, 
I am thankful, since the passage of this 
legislation here. Possibly the most seri- 
ous and the last of these great changes 
is the Japanese situation. , 

I need not call to the attention of any- 
one who reads the press the seriousness 
of that situation today. Lou tell me that 
the passage of this bill will lead us into 
war, and I say to you that the danger of 
war, particularly with Japan, is, in my 
opinion, very, very much graver if it fails 
to pass. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, another 
reason why I presume the strategy was 
changed over in the other body was the 
fact that it is well known, as I have said, 
that the administration felt this ship- 
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arming bill should be rushed through. It 
was hoped that this could be done with- 
out extended debate, but that situation 
did not develop, and it was soon seen it 
would not develop. I dare say those in 
charge of the legislation in the other 
body reached the conclusion that it was 
unnecessary and useless to keep the 
country in a constant turmoil about this 
issue and that we had better put it all 
together and have it over with at once. 
Then, of course, the titular head of the 
Republican Party demanded that this be 
done and three eminent Senators of that 
party introduced legislation along that 
line. Not only that, but over here we 
have lovable and distinguished members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee on this 
side, the gentleman from New Jersey, Dr. 
Eaton, whom you so thoroughly en- 
joyed hearing today, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Stearns], and others who feel just as we 
do on this side. So it is not a partisan 
issue, and I heartily commend all of you 
on the other side and those who enter- 
tain your political belief throughout the 


Nation who agree with us in this position 


because if there ever was a time during 
the existence of this country when no 
man in public life should play politics 
with our foreign relations and with our 
national defense, I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that time is now. I do not believe there 
is any man in this body who is doing that 
or who will do it when the time comes to 
east his vote. 

One more thought and I am through. 

Your attertion has been called to this 
fact—and I wish to emphasize it—that 
not only the Commander in Chief but 
the Secretaries of War and of Navy, as 
well as the heads of every single defense 
agency in the Government, believe that 
the passage of this legislation is urgently 
necessary not only to the safety but to 
the peace of this country. 

I confess that I am not a professional 
along that line. I confess my willingness 
to yield my opinion in matters like that 
to the distinguished gentlemen of long 
experience who are charged with the 
duty of defending this country and who, 
I believe, know more about the best way 
to do it than I do. 

Something has been said about follow- 
ing the leader. If that be following the 
leader, I disagree with my distinguished 
friend again. On the other hand, in the 
European countries, as you know, that 
still have even the semblance of democ- 
racy, there is the parliamentary system 
of government, where, when the adminis- 
tration proceeds along a course for a cer- 
tain time, it is required to submit its 
policies to the parliament. A vote of 
no confidence puts that administration 
out and commences a new system under 
a new leadership. After we have gone as 
far as we have with lend-lease, with ship 
arming, and with the appropriation of 
money, already $13,000,000,000, could it 
be at all possible, if we fail to pass this 
bill, to convince those people, who are 
familiar with that other system of goy- 
ernment, that we are not turning back? 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL IJ. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, upon the shoulders of each and 
every Member of this House must fall 
the burden tomorrow of casting his vote 
as his convictions dictate and as he feels 
the welfare of his constituents back home 
demands. I am no exception to that 
rule. The President called upon the 
Congress a year and a half ago to pro- 
tect and defend the Government of the 
United States and to support measures 
which would bring about that end. I 
have consistently rallied to the defense 
of our country by voting for measure 
after measure that has come before the 
House seeking to bring about that end, 
relating to both appropriation of moneys 
and the acquisition of materials both for 
Britain and the United States. 

I stand here today before this Congress 
and before the people of my district and 
say that I have done everything within 
my power to see to it that a proper de- 
fense of this greatest of all nations has 
been brought about. It is my humble 


. opinion that every Member of this House 


has done likewise, and that the people 
back home stand united on one thing, at 
least, the proper defense of the United 
States. 

There is, however, in my opinion, a 
fine line to be drawn between the proper 
defense of this country and the step 
which we are called upon to take and 
which will be decided on by tomorrow’s 
vote. Standing here before the House, 
Isay that Icannot cast my vote tomorrow 
in favor of what constitutes a virtual dec- 
laration of war. Whether or not we like 
to admit it, it is that issue and that alone 
upon which we are deciding. 

Although I have stood steadfastly for 
all measures dedicated to the defense of 
this country, I cannot bring myself to 
go any further than the campaign prom- 
ise I made a year ago on my reelection 
to Congress. Upon that promise I told 
the people of my district I would either 
stand or fall. That pledge was to do 
everything within my power to keep our 
American boys from being sent in an 
expeditionary force to some foreign clime. 

It is my belief today, Mr. Speaker, that 
we are confronted with an issue pure and 
simple between the necessity of sending 
an American expeditionary force abroad 
and of keeping out of real, bloody con- 
flict. The responsibility is great, for the 
issues involved are numerous. There- 
fore, I say that the decision has come to 
me, as I am sure it has to many other 
Members of the House, to take a stand 
against an American expeditionary force. 
I therefore pledge that I will vote against 
the repeal of these sections of the neu- 
trality law. 

Let me make this perfectly clear: If the 
time shall come, and I long ago gave up 
hoping it would not, that my beloved 
country is dragged into this disastrous 
struggle of Europe, no more determined 
heart will be found than mine in realiz- 
ing its successful completion. Until war 
is declared by the Congress and in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, at the 
demand of the people of the United 
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States, I will continue to oppose attempts 
to send our American youth to slaughter 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. BEAM]. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker, we have 
come to a crucial point in the history 
of our country. The action of the House 
on this pending legislation before us to- 
day may well affect the destiny of our 
Nation. No vote which we will be called 
upon to cast, in my judgment, will carry 
more responsibility and greater potenti- 
alities than that with which we are face 
to face at the present moment. 

Would that we had the power to look 
into the future and foretell, with cer- 
tainty, the ultimate results of our action 
here today as reflected in the future life 
of our Republic. 

I, as one Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, deplore the manner in 
which this measure is attempted to be 
summarily foisted upon the American 
people. 

I feel the dignity and majesty of the 
House of Representatives have been as- 
sailed and that this great tribunal of 
democracy—this legislative branch of the 
Government, closest to the people and 
more expressive of the thoughts and 
sentiments of our citizens—has by legis- 
lative rules and precedents been denied 
a fair and just hearing to determine by 
competent evidence the ultimate effect 
upon the well-being of our Nation that 
such a change of national policy would 
entail, as outlined in the amendments 
embodied in the pending joint resolution. 

I speak advisedly and as one who has 
enthusiastically supported every appro- 
priation bill and every other legislative 
enactment for national defense. 

I cannot, however, accept as a Member 
of Congress this pending measure, which 
has had no hearing by a legislative com- 
mittee of our body, no opportunity of- 
fered for testimony, either pro or con, 
on the effect the proposed amendments 
as contained in the resolution here pre- 
sented—namely, the repeal of sections 2 
and 3 of the Neutrality Act—will have 
on the peaceful security and future wel- 
fare of our country. 

I have before me the report submitted 
to the membership of the House by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I re- 
spectfully direct the attention of the 
House to paragraph 3 of that report, 
wherein the following lenguage appears: 

The repeal of section 6 of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 is recommended by the President 
in his message to Congress of October 9, 1941. 


The message of the President follows, 
and in that message there is nothing 
contained, either by implication or sug- 
gestion, advocating the drastic steps and 
measures which are embodied in this 
proposed resolution and are now pre- 
sented to us for our consideration and 
approval. 

To my mind only one logical conclu- 
sion can be drawn and that is, that the 
President of the United States had no 
intention of going further at this time 
than repealing section 6 and permitting 
the arming of merchant vessels in neutral 
waters as outlined in his message. I have 
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heard no expression from him, either oral 
or written, of his desire to go beyond 
that point. 

That was the issue, and the only issue, 
we voted for and passed in the House of 
Representatives on October 17, 1941, when 
ral was under consideration in this Cham- 

rr 

We are now confronted with an en- 
tirely new proposition, clearly outside the 
pale of the President’s message as em- 
bodied in the committee report, which 
proposes the erasing of all barriers of 
restrictions, and calling upon American 
ships and the American Navy to convoy 
war materials to the ports of warring 
nations. 

The outcome of such an operation to 
my mind, Members of the House, can 
have but one effect, and that is, to in- 
evitably plunge America into war. 

It is perfectly obvious and apparent, 
even to the most incredulous, that when 
our ships enter the combat zone carrying 
contraband materials of war, and under 
convoy, necessarily some sinkings are 
going to occur with the resultant loss of 
American life. As a direct consequence 
of those happenings war hysteria will 
run rampant and feverish emotionalism 
will again grip the hearts and breasts of 
our American citizens, and once more 
will our Nation be drawn into the horrors 
and throes of war with all the suffering, 
misery, and sacrifice therein entailed. 

Today, in a more calm and dispassion- 
ate atmosphere, let us reflect on our ex- 
periences of 1917 and 1918, and let us 
consider in the light of conscience and in- 
tellect the consequences and ultimate re- 
sults of such action before we decree, by 
our vote here today, inevitable death and 
destruction to countless numbers of our 
American youth in both branches of the 
military service of the United States. 

When we passed the Lease-Lend Act, 
it was the expressed thought and intent 
of the Congress that nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect conditions concerning 
convoys and that our ships should be kept 
out of the combat area. 

Why the change now? If, by adhering 
to that policy, we have maintained our 
country at peace, why now jeopardize our 
position by inviting attack by such a dras- 
tic departure as herein contemplated? 

America will be a greater influence for 
the peace of the world by maintaining 
her position as now existing, rather than 
becoming an active participant in an- 
other European war—one which can only 
end in untold suffering and disaster for 
countless numbers of our citizens. 

America is willing to be the arsenal for 
the democratic nations of the world. We 
have generously appropriated vast sums 
of money for their defense and suste- 
nance, 

We have furnished them implements of 
war in unlimited quantity, consisting of 
guns, tanks, planes, motorized units, 
ships, supplies of all kinds and character, 
and we will continue so to do until the 
scourge of Hitlerism and all he stands 
for is wiped from the eurth. 

To enable us to meet these great de- 
mands, we have imposed heavy sacrifices 
upon our own citizens. We have placed 
upon the shoulders of the American peo- 
ple a heavy burden of taxation well nigh 
overwhelming, which they have accepted 
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and are bearing most nobly and patrioti- 
cally to enable us to build up our own 
defenses on land, sea, and air, and make 
America secure and impregnable from 
any attack and, at the same time, enable 
us to continue to furnish the essentials 
of war for the allied nations. 

This far and no farther, Mr. Speaker, 
are the people of the Inited States, in 
my judgment, willing to go, and unless 
America is attacked and the security of 
our Nation imperiled, I will not vote to 
send an American soldier or sailor to die 
on the soil or waters of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, except in defense of our country 
and to preserve those ideals of liberty, 
freedom, and democracy which have been 
our birthright from the foundation of 
the Republic. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I listened with a great deal of 
interest this afternoon to the splendid 
and courageous speech of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SourH] who called 
attention to the fact that it is time we 
take stock, that we count the costs before 
we embark upon another world war. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall take as my text that wise 
injunction in the remarks I am about to 
make. 

Mr. Speaker, America today stands at 
the crossroads. The action of this House 
upon the measure to scrap the Neutrality 
Act will determine whether we again are 
to plunge headlong into the maelstrom of 
world-power politics and wars. It will 
determine whether it is possible for the 
American people and the American Goy- 
ernment to profit by bitter experience. 
In order that we may not entirely forget 
our experience of 1918 and 1919 in the 
first World War, I shall now detail some 
of the results of that misadventure. 

Before we vote on this measure, Mr. 
Speaker, we should realize something of 
what we are embarking upon if this 
House approves the amendments to this 
bill sent to us from the Senate. 

As the gentleman from Texas said, it 
is time to take stock of the costs of life, 
of limb, of suffering, of broken minds and 
hearts, of the billions upon billions of 
money, all of which must be earned “by 
the sweat of the man who labors,” before 
we decide to embark upon another and 
much worse misadventure into world- 
power politics and wars. 

There is one way, and one way only, in 
which we can acquire any idea whatever 
of what lies ahead if we pass this bill, and 
that is to examine the results of our 
former experience. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first World War 
there were 39,362 American boys killed 
in action on foreign battlefields. 

There were 14,009 who died of wounds 
received in action. 

There were 192,361 others wounded in 
action. 

There were 76,757 who died of disease, 
accident, and other causes during their 
service in the war. 

More than 100,000 veterans with sery- 
ice-connected disabilities have died since 
the war, many of them victims of their 
service. There are today more than 
350,015 World War veterans receiving 
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compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities. There are approximately 188,- 
213 widows, orphans, and other depend- 
ents receiving compensation for the 
death or disabilities of World War 
veterans, 

Our expenditures and loans to our 
Allies during the period of the war 
reached more than $40,000,000,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration recently 
estimated that the total cost at this time 
of all World War benefits, together with 
related expenses, was $13,970,891,303. 

The human misery, the agony of hu- 
man hearts, the grief that was poured 
into that war, and has been caused since, 
is utterly beyond human computation or 
human comprehension; yet, we tomor- 
row, notwithstanding all this, will be 
faced with a vote upon another such 
misadventure, the results of which can 
scarcely be accurately computed regard- 
less of our experience of yesterday. May 
God grant that when this vital vote is 
taken we may exercise some of the san- 
ity with which we are presumed to be 
endowed, 

How many of us here realize what the 
program is upon which we shall embark 
if the House gives its approval to the 
Senate amendments? How many of us 
realize that once embarked upon that 
program we will have taken upon our 
shoulders the responsibility of perpetu- 
ating the British Empire and such other 
nations, including Soviet Russia, as either 
this or other Presidents shall undertake 
to perpetuate? 

How many of you who are listening to 
me have forgotten an event of some years 
ago which in my opinion accurately 
measures the degree of gratitude, or lack 
of it, of our Allies in that other World 
War when, led by Great Britain, they all, 
with the exception of little Finland, re- 
pudiated their honest debts to us? Mr. 
Speaker, when one ponders this fact and 
then remembers our present attitude 
toward splendid, honest little Finland, it 
must bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of everyone who still has respect 
for honesty and fair dealing. 

Mr. Speaker, late in April 1917, upon 
a business trip to France just after our 
declaration of war, I was told by officials 
of the French Government that when we 
declared war against Germany their na- 
tion was bled white, that they were 
whipped, and that the only thing which 
gave them the courage to hang on until 
we got there was the knowledge that our 
troops were on the way. è 

Then, Mr. Speaker, it was conceded 
that our entrance was the deciding fac- 
tor in that war, that it was the one thing 
which gave assurance of victory for the 
Allies. Subsequent events, together with 
the valor of our troops, confirmed the 
opinion expressed to me. We then were 
the saviors, Mr. Speaker, but it was 
not long before in their minds, in their 
hearts, and in their words we became the 
Shylocks of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, my ideas of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship encompass many 
things, among them being the obligation 
to serve in whatever capacity a man can 
best serve his country in great national 
emergencies. I responded to President 
McKinley’s call to the colors in the Span- 
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ish War. I served as an enlisted man in 
the Thirty-third Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry with the expeditionary forces to 
Cuba. When we declared war against 
Germany in 1917, I was married and had 
two small children. I was beyond draft 
age, and yet, because of my belief, I 
again volunteered for service in the In- 
fantry. I served more than 2 years in 
the first World War, 11 months of that 
service being with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, as an infantry 
Officer. I know something of war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we in this House 
faced cold hard facts. Our experience, 
more especially our experience in fighting 
other nations’ wars, should teach us that 
war is wholly destructive; that it is ut- 
terly horrible; that it is without a re- 
deeming feature; that it settles nothing. 
Notwithstanding the mouthings of cer- 
tain individuals in high places and others 
seeking high places, it is the opinion of 
experts that our participation in this war 
will not result in any victors, but will 
result in the defeat of all participating 
and the probable destruction of civiliza- 
tion as we now know it. 

It is already known that the present 
European war is indescribably more dev- 
astating and horrible than the last one. 
That fact is agreed to by every military 
authority in the world. Men, women, 
and children are being ruthlessly bombed, 
maimed, and killed. 

We must not forget that in the event 
expeditionary forces are sent to the four 
corners of the world, as they will be if 
the Senate amendments are adopted, the 
flower of American manhood and wom- 
anhood will go to the bloody filth and 
vermin of the trenches to face new and 
more horrible kinds of destruction. That 
is what we talk about when we speak of 
war. 

Millions of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, wives, husbands, and children will 
be plunged into the most awful agony 
known to the human soul, the agony of 
sending loved ones away to a fate per- 
haps worse than death, and all this to 
again vainly attempt to make the world 
safe for democracy. That is what we 
mean when we talk of entering this war. 
It is a part of the costs we ought not 
forget at this time. 

Millions of our young citizens will be 
required to offer up their bodies as can- 
non fodder, to be blasted to bits and 
churned up with the bloody muck of the 
battlefields, trampled over by battling 
hosts, and ground into the bloody muck 
by lumbering t . That is what we are 
talking about when we speak of entering 
this war. This is a part of the cost. 

Millions will come back from overseas 
maimed and mangled in mind and body, 
a burden to themselves and to society. 
Until they do return there will be the 
years of agony of waiting, and waiting, 
with those left at home not knowing 
whether they are destined ever to see 
their loved ones again. That agony in 
myriad cases will be intensified by the re- 
turn of loved ones so mangled physically 
and spiritually that death would be more 
merciful. That is what we are talking 
about when we speak of war. 

Uncounted millions, whether at the 
front or at home, will receive mental 
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wounds from which they never could 
hope to escape in this life. That is what 
war means; that is what entering this 
war means. When voting on this meas- 
ure tomorrow, let us not forget these 
costs. 

Following our experience in this war, 
our people and the people of other nations 
of the world will suffer a depression far 
worse and far longer than the bitter want 
and privation in which we are still to 
some extent struggling. Economic charts 
of the past 146 years show that every war 
has been followed by a depression; each 
succeeding depression has been deeper 
and longer than the preceding one. 

The depression following the World 
War has been the deepest, the longest, 
and the most devastating in the history of 
the world. Just as the present war will 
be incomparably worse than the last, so 
the depression which will follow this war 
will be incomparably worse than the last 
one. It will utterly paralyze our cultural, 
social, political, and economic system 
with evil results no man can foresee. 

If we go into an all-out war, regardless 
of the outcome, life as we have known 
it in America will be forever lost to the 
crippled living as well as to those who 
fall in battle. Unless we are forced to re- 
Pel an invasion no war would be worth 
such a price. 

There are those who fear an invasion of 
this country or this hemisphere by the 
legions of Hitler. I would remind them 
that it was not so long ago that Gen- 
eral Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, made 
the statement that with 450,000 trained 
and properly equipped men he could 
prevent an invasion of this country by 
any other nation or combination of 
nations. There is not a single military 
authority who believes or who will say 
that Hitler and all his legions could ever 
invade us. There is no nation in the 
world today which is better able, which 
can be more nearly self-contained eco- 
nomically than this country. For this 
reason to destroy us economically, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the European 
war, is not among the possibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have to make 
a choice to go into this war on one side 
or the other. We need not make such a 
decision if the Members of this House 
will exercise the intelligence, the courage, 
and, yes, the patriotism with which I 
know they are possessed. If they will do 
this, their vote will broadcast to the 
world the fact that the Members of this 
body are truly the representatives of the 
people who send them here, and as such— 
speaking the will of 80 percent of our 
people—they will not countenance send- 
ing our boys, the flower of young man- 
hood in this country, to the battlefields 
of Europe, Asia, or Africa to fight the 
battles of other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the adop- 
tion of a policy of military protection 
and perpetuation of the British Empire, 
or any other empire or nation. 

I am opposed to being a party to the 
policing of the world after peace has 
been declared. 

I am opposed to any attempt of this 
Government to ram “the four freedoms” 
down the throats of the people of any 
other nation in the world, 
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I still believe in permitting the people 
of each nation to determine for them- 
selves, so far as they can, what their daily 
lives shall be. 

I still believe that the people of all 
other nations shall be free in spirit, to 
mold their own lives as best they can 
without interference from us. 

I still believe in the precepts laid down 
by the founding fathers of this country. 
I still believe that by properly arming 
ourselves and properly training a suf- 
ficient number of our youth and having 
them always ready, we can, if necessary, 
defy the whole world, including the 
nations of South and Central America. 

Of course, we could not do this in our 
present unprepared condition. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we are unprepared only because 
of the fact the President failed utterly 
to inform Congress of the complete needs 
of the national defense prior to June 
1940—less than a year and a half ago. 

The difficulties now existing in the 
manufacture of weapons and material 
of war are due largely to the export, dur- 
ing the past few years many hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of materials 
vital to our national defense and to our 
success in reaching and maintaining peak 
production. These exports have been 
used in the manufacture of munitions 
and equipment of war, much of which 
will be turned against our own troops if 
we take the step we appear about to take. 

Our failure long ago to acquire suf- 
ficient reserve stocks of minerals and 
other materials vital to us at this time 
is responsible in part for the tragic sit- 
uation which faces the more than 100,- 
000 fine, small, but highly important in- 
dustries which, because of their inability 
to secure the supplies with which to con- 
tinue operations, are faced with the clos- 
ing of their plants. 

The unemployment caused thereby will 
run into the millions. Tragedy hardly 
expresses the situation, which will face 
their employees when finally they are 
without work or means with which to 
support their families, 

Mr. Speaker, the American people of 
today, unlike we of that other generation, 
have had the intelligence to resist the 
insidious propaganda which seeks to 
draw us into the tragic error of once 
again trying to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

Above all, as we see ourselves drawn ever 
nearer to an all-out war where American 
expeditionary forces of from eight to ten 
million young men will be sent to foreign 
battlefields and our one-ocean navy pos- 
sibly faced with a desperate struggle in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, let us 
keep clearly before us the awful reality 
of mangled bodies and wounded minds, of 
indescribable depths of human agony 
and human misery which lie hidden be- 
hind the glib slogans of the propagan- 
dists who would get us into this war, but 
who would not fight it for us and who 
would not pay for it. 

Let us do our duty by the American 
people; let us represent them. Let us 
not forget our obligations to the genera- 
tions to come. Let us not destroy all 
possibility of the continued existence of 
an America that to all the other peoples 
of the world has ever been a land of 
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hope, and to our own people promised 
land itself. 

Let us defeat this measure; let us not 
again be fooled by the warmongers of 
the world. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. FOLGER]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I feel im- 
pelled to address the membership of the 
House. I have been undertaking to speak 
in public for 39 years. I have never risen, 
as I recall the matter now, that I did not 
suffer a degree of stage fright, due to a 
realization of my own inabilities. This 
is not a time, nor is it an occasion, when 
I should undertake to practice in this 
presence, or on any other people in 
speaking. 

I regard this as the most crucial hour 
we shall ever see, if we are fortunate 
enough to keep out of this war, which we 
are trying our best to do. I do not like to 
use the word “unfair.” It is a terrible 
word applied to any individual, and I 
mean it in its lightest and most polite 
sense when I suggest to you that it is un- 
fair to say of those who advocate the pas- 
sage of legislation that would repeal sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of this act, that they are 
willing to plunge this country into war. 
It would be just as fair for me to retort 
that you, who will not go along with me, 
are trying to appease that man Hitler. 
Neither of these things is true. I often 
become impatient with the line of thought 
pursued by my fellows, but I do not be- 
come impatient with my realization that 
they are honest, no doubt, in what they 
do. I am going to refer to Hitler, in the 
course of the few remarks that I shall 
have to say. I do not do it with the idea 
that it is a pleasure to me to cuss him out, 
but because I am trying to bring to your 
realization and mine the fact that we are 
dealing with this institution in the world 
even in our own country. 

You have heard it said in substance 
that we pursued a course of war 21 or 
22 years ago, and we are admonished to 
avoid a repetition of that situation. I 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, to the membership 
of this House that the mistake was not 
made by the United States in entering 
that war but in not following up the 
advantage which was gained after the 
war was ended. Can you contemplate 
what would have been the situation in 
this world if the United States had not 
stopped the Axis Powers in i918? Would 
it have been 2 or 3 or 5 years before 
democracies would have been virtually 
wiped from the face of the earth? 

Amongst those of my constituents who 
have communicated to me in commenda- 
tion of the course which I have pursued 
since the day I followed my brother in 
this Congress, those who have been most 
positive in their commendation of that 
course have been members of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the men who saw serv- 
ice in France. 

I have replied to their letters and said, 
God bless you forever.” It so happened 
that I was the chairman of the exemp- 
tion board, as we called it, in that war, 
and I put my own boy downinclass A. In 
God’s good name, I would 10,000 times 
rather have gone myself, but I did not 
hesitate to send him if the country 
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needed him. This is an exceedingly seri- 
ous time. That which distinguishes the 
difference between us is not patriotism or 
nonpatriotism, but what is the best thing 
to do to keep this country out of total 
war. We see that we have a man in the 
world and an institution that cannot be 
negotiated with. There is nothing that 
can stop him except the power of right- 
eousness in the world of which we are a 
great part, thank God. I have not eaten, 
I have not slept as I should since I have 
been in this House because of the awful 
situation, as I realize it, that our people 
are in; but it is not because of myself, 
because I am getting to that point where 
I can hardly be robbed of many years, 
though I confess to you I would like to 
live a long time, because now at the 
age of 60 I think I am just learning how 
to live; but those in whom I am inter- 
ested are the boys and girls, the men and 
women, the young people who will come 
after you and me. I want to preserve 
this country inviolate in all of its institu- 
tions and appointments which I consider 
good to the generations who will follow 
you and me in this life in the United 
States. 

Observations in the nature of accusa- 
tion. perhaps have been made, and I re- 
fer to those in all kindness, to the effect 
that perhaps England is not doing her 
part. Go with me to London, go with me 
to Liverpool, go with me to the fair coun- 
tries of England and others that have 
been bombed, whose women and children 
have been driven from their homes and 
killed by the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. and I say to you it is not in my 
mouth to criticize England. 

I apprehend today that England has 
had no more than a breathing spell while 
that man Hitler trained his guns upon 
his own ally by agreement, and com- 
menced fighting Russia; and that Eng- 
land is doing the best she can to prepare 
herself against the day when that man 
Hitler will turn his armies back to the 
west and to England and to the United 
States, as he purposes to do. 

There is nothing we can do to add to 
the determination of Hitler to subju- 
gate the world. 

Iam a Roosevelt man, 100 percent. He 
has been called a warmonger. It has 
been said of him that he desired, and 
gladly was undertaking, to plunge this 
country into war. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. FOLGER. I have heard, and I be- 
lieve it from what I have heard him say 
here, that one of the members of a party 
of which I am not a member said that 
accusation was untrue and unfair and he 
could not be controlled by it. 

It is pretty near, so that we would just 
as well repeal what we have done if we 
publish to Hitler today, that man who 
cannot be believed in any instance, that 
we have taken a backward step in our 
attitude toward his nefarious purposes in 
this world. I know what Hitler is by 
what he says he is not. I know what he 
is not by what he says he is. If he says 
he has no designs upon the Western 
Hemisphere or the United States, I know 
he has. I do not conclude that it is a 
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declaration of war or that it is a cowardly 
way of making a declaration of war when 
we say we will delegate to the President, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, to the Sec- 
retary of War, and to the Secretary of 
State simply the power to let our ships 
move in commerce wherever they think 
they should move. It is not a mandamus. 
It is rot a mandatory injunction. It is 
but the lifting of a restraining order or 
the dissolving of an injunction already 
put, and we simply say that we have some 
confidence that they will do the best they 
can. 

If ever I have been tolerant of others’ 
views, it has been, I think, on the subjects 
involved in the House repeal of section 6 
of the Neutrality Act, and the repeal of 
sections 2 and 3 of this act, a step taken 
by the Senate in addition to its concur- 
rence with the action of the House in 
repealing section 6. 

The whole matter relates itself to the 
question: In this, our dilemma, what 
shall we do? We are in a situation en- 
gaging the most serious thought and 
prayerful consideration of every thought- 
ful American who loves his country, its 
flag, and its people. Not thought and 
prayerful consideration today, dismissing 
the matter tomorrow, but every hour of 
every day we live. When I am awake I 
see Hitler every hour. I have seen him in 
my dreams, I do not have to read Mein 
Kampf to know Hitler—a reliable and 
true understanding of him is to be there 
found—but I have seen him on every 
day’s page of time since September 1939, 
So have you. 

In Mein Kampf he, strangely, I may 
say, made known what he is and what his 
program is for and in the world. On that 
I may rely, for his every action leads to 
that end. World dominion and world 
domination are the things he has set 
himself to; and they are the things he is 
striving to attain, regardless. As one of 
the methods of carrying out his plans he 
early turned to deceit and falsehood— 
so much so that I am able to know what 
he is by what he says he is not, and to 
know what he is not by what he says he 
is. Looking at his record since 1939: If 
he says he has no designs on Norway, I 
know he does have designs—terrible de- 
signs—on Norway. If he says he has no 
program for the Western Hemisphere, 1 
know he does have a program for the 
Western Hemisphere—a terrible program. 
And, too, why should we think he, after 
subjugating the rest of the world, will 
leave us alone? Such a thought is more 
than childish. 

I can very well understand why he has 
followers in the persons of Goering, 
Bernstorf, Hess, and others, constituting 
the Nazi military hierachy, but I am be- 
ginning to wonder how long the fathers 
and mothers of Germany are going to 
allow their sons to die on battlefields to 
satisfy the unholy ambition of this Hit- 
ler with his military gang. 

It is certain that Hitler will not stop. 
Hitler will have to be stopped. Ah, there 
is the question: How shall he be stopped? 
When shall he be stopped? Where shall 
he be stopped? He must be stopped by 
being overpowered. He cannot be ne- 
gotiated with. I want him stopped as 
near to now as possible. I want him 
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stopped as near to where he is at present 
as possible. 

It is recognized and, I think, well un- 
derstood, that Italy and Japan are stooges 
of Hitler and Nazi power. It is quite 
certain, also, that with or without occa- 
sion, when he shall have accomplished 
his purposes in respect to other nations, 
he would not hesitate to turn against 
those who had thought they were his 
friends and he theirs. I shall vote for the 
Senate amendments, to the end that the 
greatest measure of security may be pro- 
vided and guaranteed to the greatest 
number of our people and to our country. 

The proposed amendments are not in 
the nature of a mandamus or a manda- 
tory injunction, but they are rather the 
lifting of a restraining order or the 
dissolving of an injunction. I am will- 
ing, with all confidence, to lift such a 
restraining order, thereby placing within 
the power of the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy the privilege and 
the responsibility to say where our ships 
may travel upon the seas. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone would allow himself 
to be controlled in his vote by any dis- 
like of the President or the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I have confidence 
in them all. Whether either of them is 
not to the liking of one is not, I submit, a 
reason for refusal to leave to them this 
responsibility. I remind that Mr. Roose- 
velt is President of the United States, 
my country and your country; that Mr. 
Hull is Secretary of State of the United 
States, my country and your country; 
that Mr. Stimson is Secretary of War 
and Mr. Knox Secretary of the Navy of 
the United States, my country and your 
country. 

It may be that many will say we are ex- 
posing some of our men and some of our 
boys to danger and possible death if our 
ships are allowed to go into what is 
termed “combat zones.” Iam sorry that 
it may be true that some may be called 
upon to make the great sacrifice; but T 
am unwilling that any of these who 
might be thus exposed to danger should 
come to us when our Western Hemi- 
sphere is attacked, bombs are falling, 
airplanes fiying, tanks moving, not only 
threatening but destroying our homes, 
our men, women, and children, have 
those who might have contributed to the 
prevention of such disaster say that I 
could have helped to prevent this if you 
had allowed steps to be taken which 
would have stopped Hitler before he got 
here. These are not idle dreams. They 
are things we must face. 

To Hitler there is no neutral zone on 
the seas. He will infest our shores with 
mines and submarines as quickly as he 
would any other part of the ocean. Our 
situation is one that we have not sought. 
These dangers have been thrust upon 
us; and we must answer the questions, 
How shall Hitler be stopped? When 
shall he be stopped? And where shall he 
be stopped? 

And, too, I respectfully suggest that 
our vote on the Senate amendments to 
the Neutrality Act, if a concurring one, 
will tell Hitler we realize that we cannot 
stop and will not stop until he is stopped. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. PIERCE]. 

THERE CAN BE NO NEUTRALS NOW 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee has acted wisely in allotting 
eight hours for debate, as we consider the 
additional Senate amendments to the 
Neutrality Act, which we recently 
amended in one particular. When the 
proposed amendment of the Neutrality 
Act was before the House, I supported 
its provision permitting the arming of 
our merchant ships and made a speech in 
which I stated that I favored the repeal 
of the entire act. I now rise to support 
the additional Senate amendments, which 
I consider a further step in the right 
direction as they reassert our long-time 
national stand for freedom of the seas. 

NO AMERICAN WANTS WAR 


War means destruction, killing, burn- 
ing, sweat, blood, and tears. In the words 
of a great American general, “war is 
hell.” I think it unfair and not appro- 
priate at this time for any believer in iso- 
laticn to keep repeating the statement 
that those who want to defend American 
ideals are warmongers. Nobody wants 
to send an A. E. F. to Europe. No sane 
American wants to have our young men 
sent into the submarine-infested oceans. 
We must all deeply regret that the econ- 
omy of this Nation, which was moving 
along lines of permanent recovery in 
agriculture and in industry, should sud- 
denly have been diverted to war indus- 
tries. It is probably true that more men 
are employed today than ever before 
in the United States and that there is a 
smaller list of unemployed than at any 
other time, but what a price we are pay- 
ing for it! 

We often hear the statement that Hit- 
ler has abolished unemployment. Yes; 
he abolished it; but how? By turning all 
the industry and the economy of Ger- 
many into constructing a war machine, 
and in order to meet that threat we are 
obliged to do the same thing. So let us 
have an end, during this discussion, of 
the word “warmongers.” 

DOES WAR SETTLE ISSUES? 


A colleague of ours a few days ago de- 
livered a speech in this House in which 
he emphasized strongly the oft-repeated 
remark that nothing is ever accom- 
plished by war, that it never settles any- 
thing. I do not know who first made that 
statement, but it is just as wrong his- 
torically as many other statements now 
floating through the air. For 70 years 
this country debated whether it was a 
nation. Many of the best men believed 
that a State had a right to withdraw 
from the Union. The War between the 
States settled that issue and decided once 
and for all that we are a nation, “one and 
indivisible.” 

One hundred and seventy years ago our 
fathers on the Atlantic border decided 
they wanted to be free from England and 
must have their own government. They 
declared their ideals in a famous docu- 
ment which we venerate as the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It took eight years 
of hard fighting and suffering, many 
lives, and destruction of much property to 
establish the principles there enunciated. 
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Quickly, the Bill of Rights strength- 
ened and supplemented those pronounce- 
ments which to us today look as if they 
ought to have been acknowledged every- 
where and at all times by English-speak- 
ing people. The American Revolution 
settled the fact that a real nation of free 
people would dwell on the American Con- 
tinent, independent of European control. 
I could go down through the pages of 
history pointing out many issues settled 
on battlefields. It is true that civilized 
men hope for other methods of settling 
international difficulties. 


ARE WE BEING DRAGGED INTO A DARK AGE? 


Students of history know that 23 
centuries ago there existed in the penin- 
sula of Greece a marvelously highly de- 
veloped civilization. A precious heritage 
of wisdom and guidance was given to the 
world by the philosophers and thinkers 
of the Golden Age of Greece. In sculp- 
ture and in architecture we look upon 
their masterpieces as models. Then that 
classical civilization was engrafted onto 
the more vigorous type which flourished 
about 2,000 years ago on the Tiber, known 
to the world as Rome. For centuries, 
from her seven hills, she ruled the world, 
and built a society in many respects 
unparalleled especially for governmental 
institutions. Rome ruled at that time 
practically all the known world, from 
England in the west to the furthermost 
shores of the Mediterranean, all around 
that inland sea and north into the dark 
forests of Germany. That civilization 
collapsed and the Dark Ages setin. Edu- 
cation and learning were driven into hid- 
ing. The marble palaces were torn to 
pieces. Force was the one and only thing 
that counted; right and justice were not 
considered. For a thousand years that 
dreadful period of darkness engulfed the 
world. Are we approaching another such 
period now? Libraries have been written 
on the cause of the fall of Rome, and it 
will probably be debated as long as day 
returns. Perhaps the seeds of destruction 
were carried within that civilization. 
Are the same dark forces of evil now ap- 
pearing on the horizon? Is it possible 
that this civilization which has accom- 
plished so much for humanity and 
human kind will be plunged over the 
abyss into another dark age? I certainly 
fear the black cloud which hangs over 
cit today and is darkening the entire 
world. 


AMERICA NOW THE CENTER OF A COSMIC STORM 


The same year that Roosevelt was in- 
augurated President—1933—Adolf Hitler 
and his war party came to power in Ger- 
many. All must admit that whatever 
may be the shortcomings of this admin- 
istration, the whole effort has been to 
better the lot of the average man. Our 
thought has ever been toward improve- 
ment of the condition of that one-third 
of our people which is ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, and ill-fed. In the spring of 
1933 our farmers were bankrupt, dis- 
couraged, and disheartened. In the early 
days of the administration, a united 
effort between executive and legislative 
branches of the Government devised 
methods to improve the financial con- 
dition of the farming world. The stimu- 
lus of farm prosperity was felt by indus- 
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try, commerce, and finance, and a vastly 
improved economic condition prevailed 
from one end of our country to the other. 
In Germany, during that same period 
of time, the borders of the country were 
barriers to honest information. Ger- 
many commenced at once a plan for re- 
armament, ignoring and setting aside the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. Ours was 
an administration that sought to benefit 
the downtrodden and helpless, moving 
along lines of justice and equity. In the 
interior of Germany was set a pace for 
world conquest. Guns, ammunition, and 
roads were made with no purpose other 
than conquest by battle. Debts were con- 
tracted without intention of paying. 
“Bullets, not butter,” was an oft-repeated 
slogan. They wrecked their currency so 
as to repudiate their debts. They com- 
mitted crimes against the populace, the 
most cruel known to mankind, When 
the actual war broke over Europe, we all 
hoped it would not envelop America. 
We wanted to be neutral. Today we are 
the center of a cosmic war storm, for we 
are the arsenal of the democracies. 
CONQUESTS BY THE GERMAN WAR MACHINE 


Thirteen separate nations which ex- 
isted in Europe a few months ago have 
been conquered and absorbed. Bound- 
ary lines are abolished and conquered 
countries are the slave territory of the 
Reich. It was only 3 years ago that all 
said the finest army, the most perfectly 
trained army in all the world, was the 
French Army. Today most of those fine 
troops, nearly 5,000,000 trained men, are 
either dead or slaves. They did not get a 
chance to fight. The finest equipped 
small nation in the world was industrious 
and intelligent Czechoslovakia, today 
scattered to the four winds of neaven, 
with many of her ablest leaders in con- 
centration camps or in their graves. The 
Balkans, that part of Europe which for 
hundreds c? years has been the birthplac> 
of many wars, are today conquered, with 
thousands lost facing the German firing 
squads. 

Hitler’s legions march and his famous 
airplanes ride supreme across the Alps, 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
north to the icy waters of the Arctic. 
And just think, today he thunders at the 
gates of Moscow and Leningrad, most of 
the Ukre'ne is his, and he is already 
reaching for the oil and iron of the Cau- 
casus, 

Since time began no such series of con- 
quests has ever been attained as have 
crowned the achievements of the German 
war machine. Every conquered country 
kas added to its strength. The cruel 
methods adopted, making slaves of the 
conquered people and turning the econ- 
omy of the conquered land into an ad- 
junct of their machine, have terrified and 
cornpletely crushed great nations. Are 
we in danger? I hope not, but I am cer- 
tainly alarmed at the prospect of German 
encirclement. 

NAZI IDEALS ANTAGONISTIC TO CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 

I fail to comprehend the apparent 
apathy of the great Christian groups of 
the world today and their indifference to 
the threat of the German war machine. 
Every thinking person realizes that the 
Christian religion has given a different 
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concept to modern life from that held by 
the ancients. Christianity teaches right- 
eousness, justice, honesty, respect for 
contract, right doing, humanity, and 
brotherly love. 

What of the German ideal? The 
Nazis go back to the old heathen myth- 
ology which was believed in the woods of 
Germany 20 centuries ago. They wor- 
ship the god of war, recognizing no right 
of the individual and declaring every- 
thing subservient to the state. It seems 
to me that the Christian religion in every 


form is at stake in this struggle, and I am 


sorry that all followers and believers in 
Christianity cannot see the necessity for 
defense of the Christian ideal. 

BITTERNESS TOWARD ENGLAND 


It is to be regretted that there are still 
many living among us who cannot in this 
great emergency refrain from harping 
upon the wrongs committed by England 
in years agore. I have had Members on 
this Floor impress upon me in private 
conversation the story of England's treat- 
ment of Ireland in times past and I have 
heard it said time and again that England 
is the greatest conquering nation of all 
time. I hold no brief for England’s 
wrongdoings. I do not want to condone 
nor forgive her for any of her mistakes. 
I loathe the thought of her weakness in 
the Spanish crisis and her appeasement 
at Munich. 

We also hear much in the Congress 
about the conquests that England has 
made, especially of the Boers and India 


and other countries. I have no apologies” 


to offer for the war party that went out 
fo conquer the Boers of South Africa and 
the Government that imposed the opium 
war on China. 

These aggressions of years gone by are 
no excuse today for Germany to conquer 
and subdue by conquest, deceit, and 
falsehood her highly civilized neighbors— 
France Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Norway. We cannot excuse a wrong or a 
crime by citing another wrong and an- 
other crime. No one can justify the 
crimes committed by the German war 
machine by citing the wrongs committed 
by Great Britain. 

England has kept open and free the 
trade routes of the world. England sug- 
gested to America the Monroe Doctrine, 
which we adopted as our own. England 
sent her discoverers, her explorers, into 
all parts of the world; they sailed the 
seven seas and spread the arts of civiliza- 
tion to the furthermost corners of the 
earth. We speak the English language, 
we share their literary heritage, and we 
enjoy the English system of government 
and laws. I am not defending a single 
one of the crimes England committed in 
the past; but forget them, friends, and 
consider the present day, the present 
issue. Whose sons are now holding the 
blood-red, thin, wavering line on the 
battle fronts in western Europe? Those 
who are so bitter toward England do, I 
fear, love Hitler more. 

FIRST WORLD WAR NOT FOUGHT IN VAIN 

Many times I have heard it said in this 
House that we fought the first World 
War in vain—that we sent our boys over- 
Seas, where so many were lost and so 
many millions spent, and all for nothing. 
I do not believe that. I think we accom- 
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plished much by entering the first World 
War. We certainly prevented a German 
peace; and a German peace, had it been 
imposed upon Europe, would have 
wrecked all the countries outside of Ger- 
many. 

It was a noble cause to which we gave 
our allegiance. We hoped to prevent the 
very thing which has come about and the 
situation which faces us today. 

CONSISTENCY NOT ALWAYS A JEWEL 


Many speeches have been made show- 
ing that men have changed their minds 
upon the very issues before us today. 
Yesterday I heard a colleague quote what 
Wendell Willkie said some months ago, 
showing it to be directly opposite to what 
he is saying now. Others have quoted 
inconsistencies of the President and vari- 
ous Members of Congress. That is not 
a weakness, my colleagues. Any think- 
ing, open-minded man is likely to change 
his opinion. It is said that fools never 
do change their minds, but wise men 
sometimes do. Most of the men of the 
Continental Congress did not believe in 
independence when elected, but when the 
issue came they were not only for inde- 
Pendence but they signed the document 
that meant hanging for them had the 
war party of England prevailed. Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel! But the effort 
to be consistent may be carried so far 
that it renders a legislator useless for 
consideration of problems that are pre- 
sented under changed circumstances and 
at different periods of time. 

NEUTRALITY IMPOSSIBLE WHERE AGGRESSION IS 
CONCERNED 

Neutrality is a facinating word, and 
we all like to be neutral when neutrality 
means reasonableness and fairness. 
When a great contest is going on between 
right and wrong, and where aggression 
is concerned, there can be no neutrality. 
Most of the Members of the Congress, 
when they voted for the original Neutral- 
ity Act in 1935, believed they were voting 
for the wisest course our country could 
pursue. Neutrality not only kept us on 
the side lines, but it put us in a position 
of helping and assisting the aggressor 
nations. 

We tried to be so neutral in the Asiatic 
struggle that we furnished oil, scrap iron, 
and copper to Japan—by the shipload. 
It is a well-known and acknowledged 
fact that Japan could not have carried on 
her war of aggression and conquest in 
China if it had not been for the unlimited 
stores we shipped to her, stores which she 
is using relentlessly to kill our friends on 
the China line, and has in reserve to use, 
perchance, against us. Such neutrality is 
but appeasement. 

There can be no neutrais now. We 
have not been deutral in this war, espe- 
cially since we passed the Lend-Lease 
Act. We then gave notice to the world 
that we would devote our factories to 
munitions and that we would run them 
24-hour shifts to make guns and ammu- 
nition, to make airplanes and bombs, to 
meet the oncoming Nazi hordes. We are 
not only at the water’s edge, but we are 
in the water. It is time for all real Amer - 
icans to get behind this administration, 
which was chosen by cur people at a free 
oa for leadership in an impending 
crisis. 
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THE ESSENCE OF OUR FAITH 


Hitler conquered France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Norway by dividing 
the sentiment: in each country before his 
armed aggression struck, and that is 
precisely what he is trying to do in this 
country. Friends, you who are expecting 
to vote against the Senate amendments, 
and to leave in existence the fragments 
of the Neutrality Act, you are aiding the 
enemy, the enemy of civilization, the en- 
emy of our America and our American 
ideals. Students of our War between the 
States can find in the histories scores of 
instances in which the critics of Lincoln 
appear in much the same light as the 
critics of President Roosevelt appear to- 
day. Who now remembers or respects 
Vallandigham or Fernando Wood? The 
so-called isolationists will also be for- 
gotten when American institutions have 
safely outridden the storm and survived 
the terrible conflict that now rages over 
this earth. 

What is the essence of our faith? The 
essence of our faith is found in the char- 
acter and action of our great men who 
have led and molded opinion in America. 
It is drawn from tke sacrifices of our 
people who have fought on every front 
and pioneered to establish this Nation. 
The essence of our faith is found in the 
documents of our liberties—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Bill of Rights, 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The essence of our faith is found in the 
free enterprise, the reward for thought 
and toil, in the opportunity which is af- 
forded through our form of government. 
The essence of our faith is found in our 
ideals and in our idealism. 

WE MUST DEFEND OUR IDEALS—THIS IS THE TEST 


Whether we adopt the Senate amend- 
ments is of small moment compared to 
the great events that lie ahead, but should 
the opposition succeed in defeating the 
proposals it will give great encourage- 
ment to Hitler and his gray-green legions, 
Unquestionably Japan will strike if she 
sees we are divided. We who believe in 
America are ready to give all we have for 
its defense. Many who are today criti- 
cizing will surely be found in the ranks 
of the defenders. Whatever may be the 
fate of this pending legislation, we will 
put up a strong fight and we will demon- 
strate that we are a united people. We 
are not going to quit. We are not going 
to surrender as France surrendered. 

WHAT ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA? 


It is, indeed, a problem unanswered 
today, and unanswerable, except by 
future events, what would be the effect 
in South America should Russia be 
compelied to make a separate peace and 
Great Britain be forced to her knees. 
What would then be the condition in the 
South American countries? I take it that 
no one believes that we will willingly sub- 
mit to Hitler’s dictation even if he be- 
comes the world conqueror. Should that 
eventuality come to pass, then we must 
arm frantically; we must produce as 
never before. Clouds of airplanes, fleets 
of warships, and marching troops by the 
millions must then be our answer. 

Recently a committee of this House 
made a trip through every country of 
South America. It is interesting to hear 
the story of what they saw and heard, 
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but, on sober thought, it only increases 
our anxiety as to what we may expect. 
Naturally South America falls into the 
European economy. They produce most 
of the things that we produce—cotton, 
corn, wheat, cattle—and their natural 
market is Europe. They want, in ex- 
change, the products of industry Nazi 
Germany will be able to furnish them at 
prices with which we cannot compete, as 
she will have slave labor of conquered 
Europe. 

Unquestionably the weak spot in de- 
fense on our continent is in Panama. It 
is freely stated that there are many hid- 
den airplane landing fields in northern 
South America, already controlled by 
Nazi sympathizers. It is said that many 
Japanese airplanes have crossed the 
ocean and are concealed in some of these 
fields. If we should have difficulty with 
Japan, which we all must admit is pos- 
sible, should the Nazi conquering hordes 
continue their conquests, one of the first 
things the Japanese would do, as they 
have told us plainly, would be to wreck 
the Panama Canal. They might do this 
with bomber planes raining shells so fast 
upon that weak line of our defense that it 
would not be possible for us to transfer 
our fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
or from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The 
threat of war may make it necessary for 
us to double and quadruple our airplanes 
in the vicinity of Panama. It has been 
said that the German war party can take 
over some governments in northern 
South America in 24 hours if they so de- 
sire. Should that be true, then we are in 
danger of having seriously impaired this 
great channel which is so necessary to 
the defense of America, 


JAPAN 


We who live on the Pacific coast have 
for years known that Japan was ready 
at a moment’s notice to conquer and 
claim the eastern shores of Asia, and to- 
day her armies are almost at the gates 
of Singapore and threaten to close the 
route to Vladivostok. Their Mission in 
this city today has informed our De- 
partment of State that we must with- 
draw from further aggression in the Pa- 
cific. 

THE DIVIDING LINE 

Ninety-nine years ago next May, the 
settlers in the Willamette Valley, Oreg., 
held a meeting at Champoeg. They were 
debating whether they should organize a 
government and ask protection of Great 
Britain or of the United States, for at 
that time the country was under what 
was known as joint occupancy. The 
question was whether they should live 
under the Stars and Stripes or beneath 
the Union Jack. Tradition says thax, 
after the debate had continued for some 


time, Big Joe Meek, the trapper, shouted, 


“Who's for a divide? All in favor of the 
report and an organization under the 
United States follow me.” 

He drew a line in the dust and across 
the line he went. When the milling about 
was over, 50 men were found on each side 
of the line. Two men, French Canadians, 
debated to which side of the line they 
should go. One was much opposed to the 
side of United States sovereignty because 
he had been told that the windows in his 
cabin would be taxed. The other French~ 
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man convinced him that this was not 
true. They then both crossed the line 
and joined the Joe Meek crowd for the 
United States. It is immaterial whether 
the fate of Oregon was decided by this 
method or not. It is a typical western 
story, and I am not certifying as to its 
truth or falsity, but I use it now as a 
symbol. I say to you all that the divid- 
ing time is here, and the line is drawn, 
You are either for our American Govern- 
ment, our American ideals, and our 
American way of life, and you are then 
on our side, or you are for the Nazi ideal 
and you are on the side of Hitler. There 
can be no neutrals. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Sasscer}. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
supported without exception all the de- 
fense and emergency measures, including 
the lend-lease bill. Although there was 
a hazard involved in some of the meas- 
ures, I believe, and it has since been 
demonstrated, that the giving of aid to 
the countries fighting Hitlerism was con- 
ducive to the preservation of our free 
Nation. This was the theory advanced 
for the passage of most of the defense 
measures. I voted for each of the meas- 
ures as steps to keep this country out of 
war and to avoid sending another force 
to Europe. I cannot apply that reason- 
ing to the amendment now before us. 

I voted for the bill which the House 
passed authorizing the arming of the 
merchant ships. The Senate has at- 
tached an amendment to the bill striking 
out the section of the Neutrality Act 
which prohibits American ships from en- 
tering the actual zones of conflict. By 
that amendment, which is now before us 
for consideration, we are asked to leave 
the policy of giving indirect aid and to go 
directly into a naval war. I say “directly 
into a naval war” because it is silly to 
say that the repeal of the combat-zone 
section of the Neutrality Act and the in- 
cident sending of our merchant ships 
with supplies of war under an American 
convoy into waters and ports in the im- 
mediate areas of conflict will not start 
naval battles between our ships and their 
convoys and ships and submarines par- 
ticipating in the blockade in the combat 
areas. 

Much has been said about freedom of 
the seas. Does not freedom of the seas 
mean pursuit of normal trade over the 
globe? Does it mean conveying muni- 
tions of war into ports of warring na- 
tions? 

In the naval battles that will follow the 
sending of our ships into the combat 
areas American ships will be sunk, emo- 
tional waves will sweep over this coun- 
try, the battles and loss of American lives 
will take on proportions that will require 
our Government, if it is to maintain its 
national respect and integrity among na- 
tions and at home, to officially declare 
war. 

The precedents of recorded history 
demonstrate that if a government does 
not maintain its national respect and in- 
tegrity it soon becomes involved not only 
in external but in internal trouble and 
calamity. 

It has been advanced that, even though 
a declaration of war should follow, there 
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will be no expeditionary force. When 
you once have a declaration of war or 
start fighting an undeclared war there 
are then no specifications or limitations 
that you can set up as a course that you 
will follow in fighting. You cannot then 
say you will only wage a defensive war or 
that you will only fight where it suits you 
best or where you prefer. You have to 
follow the tactical course through which 
victory is most assured whether that be 
an expeditionary force or not. 

If Congress has to declare war and 
exercise the responsibility placed upon 
this body by the Constitution, then the 
prohibition of the Neutrality Act against 
sending our ships with munitions and 
supplies of war into battle zones could 
be and should be simultaneously repealed. 
The repeal of the war-zone provision now 
would, through a delegation of authority, 
start an undeclared war without the 
necessity of any further act o* Congress. 

Everyone knows that if cur ships, with 
cargoes of munitions of war, start going 
into the now designated battle areas of 


the North Sea and the Mediterranean 


what will happen. 

Our system of checks and balances þe- 
tween the different branches of our Gov- 
ernment should be preserved and the 
power to commence and pursue war 
should be retained in Congress. 

There has been discussion as to our 
fulfilling our commitments. The Con- 
gress has not, and I certainly have not, 
made any commitment io deliver the 
aid that has been sought of us into bat- 
tle ports. The Congress, in which I 
joined, committed itself oniy to manufac- 
ture the goods. The sole question of this 
amendment is, Shall we give further trial 
to the legislative policy of giving aid to 
the nations fighting Hitler, or shall we 
abandon that course and start delivering 
aid into the war ports? At the moment 
I do not believe that the possibilities of 
keeping this course have-been sufficiently 
exhausted to justify voting for war, which 
this amendment amounts to. 

I intend to continue to vote for and 
advocate measures that will build up and 
expedite our national defense. The sit- 
uation in the world is such that there is 
no course that is a perfect course. 

There is a wide and diversified but 
conscientious difference of cpinion among 
the Members of this House as to how to 
best accomplish the common objective of 
every Member of this body—the peace 
and liberty of America. Weare now and 
will be called to vote upon momentous 
and far-reaching fundamentals. World 
events may take such a course that, in 
order to preserve the liberty of this coun- 
try, war may become inevitable. If it 
does, it is the constitutional obligation of 
Congress to meet it. 

There is a lot of extremist propaganda 
floating around the country, some advo- 
cating war, some advocating isolation. 
We can best meet our obligation in Con- 
gress by maintaining a deliberate pro- 
spective and, without emotion and with- 
out regard to personal consequences, pass 
upon defense problems in what we think 
is in the best interests of America. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Lyncu]. 
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Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, these peril- 
ous times call for the exertion of our 
every effort for national defense. I have 
long recognized the need of such defense 
as my record of votes in this House and 
as my words upon the floor have indicat- 
ed in no uncertain terms. When the 
danger of war first became apparent I 
felt that our best defense would be a 
powerful army and navy that would be 
large enough and strong enough to de- 
feat any navy or combination of navies 
in the world whether on the Atlantic or 
the Pacific or both. To the end that we 
might have a strong defense I voted for 
the Selective Service and Training Act 
because I felt that the defense of the 
country should not be left to those alone 
who were patriotic enough to volunteer 
for service, but that the obligation rested 
squarely and equally upon all. I voted 
for lend-lease bill No. 1 because I sin- 
cerely believed that in sending war ma- 
terials to the nations fighting the ag- 
gressor countries, we were buying time to 
prepare our own defense. How sound 
that judgment was is evidenced by the 
fact that time alone, above all things, was 
what we needed most for even yet we have 
not reached the perfection of war 
strength which would definitely and cer- 
tainly mean victory if attacked. I have 
voted for every appropriation bill that 
would enable us to prepare our defenses 
adequately and for the tax bills which 
would raise the moneys needed for such 
defense. I voted for the draft-extension 
bill because I was firmly convinced that 
the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army would not have urged its passage 
unless it had been necessary. I voted 
for lend-lease bill No. 2 in the hope and 
expectation that our aid would be ex- 
tended to Russia—not by any means be- 
cause of my sympathy with the princi- 
ples of that government—but with cold- 
blooded calculation that the greater the 
losses inflicted upon Germany, the far- 
ther away would be the war from us. 
Perhaps I have been too calculating, but 
if I am, God knows that every govern- 
ment of Europe is thinking only of it- 
self and, frankly, I am only thinking of 
the United States and our American 
youth. I voted to arm American flag 
merchantmen sailing the seas within the 
limits allowed under our neutrality law, 
because I felt that whatever the effec- 
tiveness of such arming as a means of 
defense might be, at least if gave our sea- 
men a fighting chance to defend them- 
selves against piratical submarines. Mr. 
Speaker, no Member of Congress has 
more consistently voted for national de- 
fense than I, but in my opinion this is not 
a defense bill; this is a war resolution 
and I shall not vote for it. It is a plunge 
into the war which it is not necessary at 
this time, in my opinion, for us to take 
and for which we are presently unpre- 
pared. Pass this bill to permit our mer- 
chantment to go through the combat 
zone to belligerent ports and it will only 
be a matter of days before the American 
Navy will be convoying, through the Ger- 
man blockade, not only American mer- 
chantmen, but the ships of other nations, 
including Great Britain as well. “Con- 
voys mean shooting and shooting means 
war.” Once before we did the same thing 
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and we bought into World War 1. If we 
do it again we will be in World War 2 in 
a short time. Remember this—that 
when we vote on this resolution, our votes 
will determine not only whether our 
American Navy will convoy merchant 
ships through the combat zone into bel- 
ligerent ports but also whether our Navy 
will soon convoy transport ships for a 
second A. E. F. 

To me it is inescapable, that if our 
armed merchantmen, convoyed as they 
will be by our Navy, attempt to run the 
blockade around British ports, war will 
follow and we are not prepared for such 
a war. Our own plans do not contem- 
plate adequate defense for at least 2 or 
3 years. Can we, with impunity plunge 
our country into war when we are not 
prepared for it? Our people do not want 
war and they look to this House to keep 
them out of war if it is humanly possible 
to do so. I feel that I would be recreant 
in my duty if I did not oppose, with all 
my might, any measure which I thought 
would inevitably lead to war, when there 
is another road which we might honor- 
ably take and which would keep us out of 
war. 

I have said that this resolution is un- 
necessary at this time. In this House, 
less than 30 days ago, at the request of 
the President, we passed a bill to au- 
thorize the arming of our merchant ships 
which operated in the waters limited by 
the Neutrality Act. What has happened 
in the last 30 days to necessitate this reso- 
lution? Has Britain, in that time, lost 
so heavily in the Atlantic that American 
ships are now needed to carry material 
tothem? If that isso how do we account - 
for the return of 40 of the 50 tankers 
which were loaned to them recently. If 
that be so how do those who are in favor 
of this bill account for the announcement 
from London, which appeared in the New 
York Times this morning, that war-risk 
rates for ships and cargoes between the 
Americas and Britain were yesterday re- 
duced 25 percent? We have given Great 
Britain 50 destroyers and our Navy only 
recently announced that it would shortly 
begin the construction of 50 escort vessels 
for Great Britain. If we give warships to 
Great Britain what hindrance is there to 
giving them merchant ships? The only 
answer that I can find is that this bill 
has not for its primary purpose the send- 
ing of American merchant ships through 
the combat zone into belligerent ports 
but has for its underlying reason the 
sending of our American Navy into the 
combat zone which we, ourselves, estab- 
lished for our safety and thus plunge us 
into the war. 

We have not been informed as to the 
amount of war material that has been 
lost in transit to Britain. We have no 
information as to what war material if 
any is now lying on our docks awaiting 
shipment and delayed for lack of carriers. 
For all we know all our shipments have 
been carried over without delay and with 
little loss. j 

How can we, Members of Congress, live 
with our consciences if we take this un- 
necessary step which will eventually lead 
us into war and we later learn that our 
material had been carried to Britain with 
little or no loss? It will be little consola- 
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tion for us to say, “If I had only known 
the facts,” when we see the Gold Star 
Mothers of World War No. 2 grief stricken 
at the loss of their boys in a conflict that 
might have been avoided. 

It will be of little consolation for us, 
when in the quietude of our own homes 
we say to ourselves “God, if I had only 
known” as we think of our boys some- 
where asleep in the deep or at rest in 
unmarked graves in the frozen ground of 
Russia or the burning sands of Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution definitely 
leads to war. Ishall vote against it. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
my long period of service no question has 
been presented to Congress to which I 
have given more attention than the 
pending resolution, including the Senate 
amendments. I have thoroughly studied 
and considered the proposed changes in 
the Neutrality Act, as well as the exist- 
ing situation, and it is my conclusion that 
further revision of the law is absolutely 
necessary. 

We have learned that a state of war is 
something that is ever changing and it is 
always in motion. The circumstances 
and facts that existed at the time the act 
Was passed, over 2 years ago, have en- 
tirely changed. Germany is no longer at 
war with England and France, but is now 
at war with England and Russia; and 
over a dozen nations of Europe have 
fallen victims of Germany’s conquest. 
Recent events justify the statement that 
Germany is now engaged in an unde- 
clared war on the United States. Ger- 
many has destroyed our merchant ships 
as well as naval vessels in neutral zones. 
That leads me to say no one knows where 
this so-called combat zone is, if one ex- 
ists. I am of the opinion it is anywhere 
that Hitler’s navy and planes desire to 
go. In other words, the entire Atlantic 
Ocean is a combat zone. I think Hitler 
would just as soon sink one of our ships 
within the 3-mile limit, if he could, as he 
would to destroy our ships off the coast 
of Africa. The activities of foreign sub- 
marines during the past few weeks, not 
far from. our eastern coast, is further 
evidence that Hitler’s combat zones con- 
sist of the entire Atlantic Ocean. 

Let me admit I, like a lot of others, 
did not conceive of Hitler attacking our 
vessels, but time has shown this was 
wrong. 

Let us not forget we are constructing 
naval bases far from our shores. I would 
not be surprised at anything Hitler would 
do. Assume he would declare the area 
to be in the combat zone. Would you 
want to discontinue supplying those 
bases? 

Mr, Speaker, I am not in favor of tak- 
ing the American flag off the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From the experience of the defeated 
countries in Europe a mere protest will 
not stop Hitler’s program of destruction 
of our ships. Our protests go unheeded. 
One of the first laws of nature is that of 
self-defense and I am therefore in favor 
of arming our ships to give our sailors a 
chance to protect themselves. 

Further, I am not in favor of recog- 
nizing a combat zone that Hitler creates 
that will extend throughout the Atlantic 
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Ocean, which he has done in fact. He 
has clearly demonstrated that what he 
calls his combat zones have no limita- 
tions and to grant him permission to 
carry on his operations all over the At- 
lantic Ocean will simply be granting per- 


mission to extend his combat zones wher- 


ever and whenever he pleases. 

Finally let me say, it is my opinion I 
can conceive of nothing that would bol- 
ster the morale of Germany more than 
the defeat of this resolution. 

I therefore propose to support the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. 
Speaker 

There's but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war. 
— Butler Hudibras. 


It is with profound regret and with ex- 
ceeding heaviness of heart that I have 
come to the conclusion that I cannot 
rationalize to myself a vote in support of 
the Senate amendments. Though I per- 
sonally voted when this bill was origi- 
nally in the House for the simple act to 
enable the arming of American mer- 
chantmen while operating outside of war 
zones, I cannot justify a vote upon the 
additional amendments which were 
added by the Senate. 

I reiterate the arguments which were 
offered by the eloquent and brilliant 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BEAM] 
when he deplored the method by which 
such amendments were added by action 
of the Senate. No hearings have been 
granted by the appropriate committees 
in either House on these far-reaching 
Senate amendments. 

I join with the erudite and very able 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SourH] in 
the points which he covered so tellingly 
and so persuasively in his inspiring talk. 

There are only two things worth fighting 
for. One is defense of our homes. The other 
is the Bill of Rights. War for any other 
cause is simply a racket. The trouble with 
America is that the dollar gets restless when 
it earns only 6 percent over here. It goes 
overseas to get 100 percent. The flag follows 
the money—and the soldiers follow the 
flag. (General Smedley Butler.) 


Something has been said about free- 
dom of the seas in this discussion. It 
might be well for us for a moment to 
recall what happened to the freedom-of- 
the-seas doctrine. Wocdrow Wilson 
promulgated freedom of the seas as 1 of 
the 14 points upon which the Allies 
sought a peace conference with the Ger- 
mans at the end of World War No. 1. It 
was upon the basis of protection and 
guaranty of freedom of the seas as 1 of 
the 14 points that that war was con- 
cluded. 

Must there always be war? Of course it is 
hard to think that children are born in this 
world and men and women live for nothing 
else than to be slaughtered wholesale in a 
thousand ghastly ways. (Clarence Darrow.) 


What occurred then? We learn that 
the English, and the French, and the 
Italians refused to accept the amend- 
ment drawn on freedom of the seas, 
omitted and ignored it absolutely in the 
Treaty of Versailles. This statement is 
taken from the book entitled The After- 
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math” by Winston Churchill, published 
in 1929. So it was Great Britain herself 
who repudiated the doctrine of freedom 
of the seas; and naturally so because 
England has always contended that she 
was the mistress of the seas. Her favor- 
ite song has been “Britannia Rules the 
Waves.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. In 5 
minutes I can hardly yield. I regret it, 
but I must decline. 
“It is 18 years,” I cried. 

more, 

We know your names. We know that you 

are the dead. 
Must you march forever from France and the 
last, blind war?” 

“Fool! From the next!” they said. 

—Stephen Vincent Benét, 1938. 


It would be rather an anomalous thing 
for us to expect that Great Britain should 
accept the doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas which she has denied for more than 
200 years to other nations of the world. 

A long while ago an old Persian poet 
wrote a quatrain which runs like this: 


Ah! Love, couid you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire? 


There are those men in high places 
today who would live up to that admoni- 
tion and would attempt to remold this 
sorry scheme of things throughout the 
world nearer to the heart’s desire. The 
Bible says: “Can ye not discern the signs 
of the time when the skies are red and 
lowering?” Yes. The signs of the times 
are that the American people by an over- 
whelming mandate manifested, on in- 
numerable occasions and in varied ways, 
their antipathy to our entry into this war 
by a majority of at least 4 to 1. The 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party enunciated that belief in no un- 
certain terms. ` ; 

Day after day and night after night 
their candidates for the Presidency as- 
sured the American people that they were 
opposed to steps leading to war. They 
promised to keep the American people 
from being involved in war. In the Dem- 
ocratic platform there is such a plank. 
The Republican platform contains such 
aplank. Their candidates endorsed that 
pronunciament. Every one of you Mem- 
bers who ran for Congress in 1940 told 
your voters out in your respective dis- 
tricts that you were opposed to steps lead- 
ing to war. 

So far as business and money are con- 
cerned, a country gains nothing by a suc- 
cessful war, even though that war involves 
the acquisition of immense new provinces. 
(Havelock Ellis, the Task of Social Hygiene.) 


Believing as I do that these Senate 
amendments opening the doors wide to 
sending our armed merchantmen into 
blockade zones and into belligerent ports, 
mean going into war, and are tantamount 
to a declaration of war, I am compelled 
reluctantly and after much misgiving to 
oppose my party’s leadership and my 
President, for whom I entertain the 
greatest affection. I pledged my people 
that I would oppose amending the neu- 
trality bill when I ran for reelection in 
1940; and on the basis of that promise I 
received one of the largest majorities 


“You must come no 


1941 


accorded any Democratic candidate for 
Congress north of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line, 

I pledged to my people that I would op- 
pose repeal of the Neutrality Act. I told 
them without reservation that I would do 
my utmost, should they elect me again 
as a Member of Congress, to persuade my 
fellows to oppose steps I sincerely be- 
lieved would bring about our involve- 
ment—involuntarily be it said—in war; 
to participation, all out, in which four out 
of five of the American people are op- 
posed. That is the way I feel anent this 
bill. I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people are op- 
posed to emasculating, eviscerating, and 
a fortiori abolishing the Neutrality Act. 

War scares are good, real wars will be bet- 
ter. Let there be no mistake about it. Arms 
dealers want war. They are hypocrites if they 
deny this. War is to them what milk is toa 
baby. They fatten on it. They fatten on it 
like pigs in corn. (John Gunther, Inside 
Europe.) 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Washington 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of the 
House to include in my remarks certain 
quotations from leading essayists, states- 
men, writers, and historians of the coun- 
try expatiating upon the folly of Amer- 
ica’s entry into World War No. 1, and 
quotations from speeches made on Armis- 
tice Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no cbjection. 
SILENT LEGES INTER ARMA (THE LAW IS SILENT 

DURING WAR) —CICERO 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. What 
about international law? We have only 
had it since 1625. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SHANLEY] has fre- 
quently, learnedly, discussed this subject. 
A man named Grotius, over in Holland, 
wrote a book called De Jure Belli Ac Pacis, 
which might be translated from the 
Latin as concerning the law of war and 
peace. International law was honored 
and respected generally until it was uni- 
versally flouted-in 1914-18 by all belliger- 
ents. Since then international law has 
been a snare, a misnomer, and an illu- 
sion because a nation which is a belliger- 
ent frequently ignores international law. 
Every nation when it is in desperation 
avoids or repudiates international law. 
Great Britain has done it repeatedly in 
this war, as have the unspeakable Nazis, 
Fascists, and their allies. 

I am tired and sick of war. Its glory is all 
moonshine. It is only those who have neither 
fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans 
of the wounded, who cry aloud for blood, 
more vengeance, more desolation. War is 
hell. (General Sherman.) 


Germany has done it repeatedly in this 
war. Each of the nations does it when 
it is desperate, so we cannot arrogate to 
ourselves any particular superiority on 
this matter of international law. When 
we wrote in the lend-lease bill the power 
to arm and repair British shins in Ameri- 
can shipyards, we violated one of the 
cardinal tenets of international law. In 
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1871 Great Britain paid the United States 
$15,000,000 for having armed and out- 
fitted the Confederate raider Alabama, 
which was thereby recognized as a gross 
violation of internationallaw. Yet today 
we are doing that for which we held 
Great Britain culpable in the Alabama 
case. We are repairing and outfitting 
British warships in American ports. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to cite one thing before 
I conclude. Something has been said 
about the lend-lease bill and our efforts 
to get the goods over to Great Britain. 
I despise Hitler as much as any man on 
this floor and I loathe all of his works, but 
I remind you that in the lend-lease bill 
there were two little sentences in con- 
nection with convoying and in connection 
with opening the door of the Neutrality 
Act, 

Section (d) of the lend-lease bill reads 
as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


That is the law of the land. Is its 
spirit going to be maintained now? It 


is no mandatory prohibition, but it is 


expressive of intent. 

Section (e) of this same act reads as 
follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area in violation of section 3 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. 


That was a solemn expression of this 
Congress adopted a few months ago in 
the lend-lease bill. In order to get that 
bill through then leaders had to reassure 
the Members of Congress that they were 
not going to open the door of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

War is the most ghastly experience that 
can come to any country. And always it is 
the people—not the handful of men in posi- 
tions of power—who must pay the full price. 
The price in dollars and cents. The price in 
dismembered families. The price in heart 
agonies. The price in bodily suffering. The 
price in numbed minds. The price in precious 
human lives. The price in putting together 
the Nation’s pieces afterwards. Always it 
is the masses who pay. (The late Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr.) 


Mr. Speaker, I am puzzled and deeply 
worried by the almost complete and ex- 
clusive preoccupation of our governmen- 
tal authorities with so-called national 
defense and matters related to the inter- 
national situation. Recognizing as I do 
the gravity of the world scene today, I 
contend it is vital to our morale and our 
national esprit de corps that we assure 
those on the home front here in this 
country that we are not letting the people 
down. I have not forgotten the forgotten 
man. I am still oppressed and depressed 
by the spectacle of the one-third who are 
or were ill housed and underfed. The 
United States Census of 1940 shows that 
we have three and three-quarter million 
families—not individuals but families— 
who receive per family an income of $25 
or less per month, and that 67 percent of 
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all the families in our land derive an in- 
come of less than $100 per month per 
family. We have our hands full to guar- 
antee to our indigent, our needy, our 
elderly, our blind and crippled the bene- 
fits of the four freedoms here. Charity 
begins at home. 

One of the four freedoms is freedom 
from want. Let us demonstrate we can 
extend that to Americans. We have a 
big order to fill in relation to our tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers and migra- 
tory workers. We have overlooked for 
too long providing justice to the Negro. 
Let us assure to the Negro, the alien, the 
Jew freedom from fear—fear of discrimi- 
nation and bigotry. 

Ah, my colleagues, let no one delude 
you into the hallucination that our 
people at home entertain any burning 
yearning for war. They want no war 
for us. They are unalterably opposed to 
the execrable Hitler and his infamies, 
blasphemies, and pogroms. They con- 
demn and condemn, revile, and excoriate 
this despicable caitiff and his indescrib- 
ably foul ilk. Americans sympathize 
with the victims of aggression. Their 
heart is wrung by the inspiring spectacle 
of heroic English citizens holding their 
heads up and proceeding calmly about 
their business during bombing attacks. 
Their beings exult when they read of the 
brave Chinese fighting the Japanese, 
with the odds against them. We glory 
in the intrepidity of the Russians mag- 
nificently resisting the Nazi hordes seek- 
ing to destroy ruthlessly their homes and 
farms. No nation in history has ever 
proved its courage and its character 
more truly than has the Russian, in de- 
fending its lares and penates against 
despoliation. We are appalled by the 
frightful cruelties of war. We have 
shown we wish ample and generous ma- 
terial aid to be delivered to Great Brit- 
ain and her allies. We want Great 
Britain and her allies to win. We pray 
for the destruction of fascism and its 
brutal exponents. But we have said we 
will give aid without stint, short of war. 
Mr, Speaker, mark those words, “short 
of war.” 

With supreme irony, the war to “make 
the world safe for democracy” ended by 
leaving democracy more unsafe in the world 
than at any time since the collapse of the 
revolution of 1848. (James H. Robinson, 
The Human Comedy.) 


There has been no referendum for war, 
nor will the authorities permit such a 
referendum resolution to be considered. 
The only ostensibly authentic expression 
we have had is through the media of 
Gallup and other polls, all of which re- 
veal, yet, a devastatingly shattering ma- 
jority of our people opposed to our entry 
now into this war and likewise opposed 
to sending to Europe any expeditionary 
forces. Believing as I do that these 
Senate amendments are the prelude to 
such expeditionary forces and that these 
amendments are a ratification of con- 
voying and an open sesame to participa- 
tion in an all-out shooting war, I am 
constrained to oppose them. 

This issue should be candidly discussed 
and debated, to wit, a declaration of war. 
Lord Beaverbrook and Premier Winston , 
Churchill already regard us as in, but I 
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prognosticate will regard a majority vote 
on the pending measure, embracing 
these amendments as equivalent to a 
declaration of war. 

We are mad, not only individually, but 
nationally. We check manslaughter and 
isolated murders; but what of war and the 
much-vaunted crime of slaughtering whole 
peoples? 

SENECA 

No one can accuse me of being a 
partisan of Hitler. I am descended from 
a long line of English, Northern Irish, 
and Scotch ancestors. It would be a 
deep blow were our English cousins to be 
defeated. Hence I have favored tender- 
ing them vast material aid, but aid, short 
of war. No one, anywhere, at any time, 
in these United States, has received 
authority or a mandate from the people 
to push us into this conflict. No twist- 
ing of facts or specious ratiocinations 
will persuade the intelligent that we are 
as yet justified in joining England and 
her allies now as cobelligerents. 

With due respect and deference to my 
colleagues who differ with me, I shall be 
true to my conscience and faithful to the 
trust reposed in me by the all too in- 
articulate masses at home, and do my 
ut most to keep America out of war. 

God, give us men to keep the faith and 
measure up to the trust. The people are 
becoming soured and disillusioned as to 
their elected officials. They are in some 
instances a prey to dangerous moods. I 
tremble for the future at times. Are we 
paving the way for a man on horseback, 
by giving our constituents the impres- 
sion that their Congressmen cannot 
keep their promises when the going gets 
hard and the pressures become feverish? 
Ah, Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that 
our people do not lose that faith. With- 
out it, all is lost in a democracy. A 
pledge is something to be kept unless 
something of frightful magnitude and of 
unpredictable portending supervenes. I 
shall sleep at night after this vote. My 
conscience will be clear. I can opine 
that I have fought the good fight and 
that I have kept the faith. 

Our first duty is to our own country, 
not to some other, no matter how our 
hearts move in sympathy with it. Re- 
gardless of the travail, suffering, and 
woes besetting our neighbors, we dare 
not jeopardize the security, the solvency, 
the safety of these United States, by 
voluntarily dissipating its strength and 
its resources in such a manner as will 
menace our very continued existence as 
a Nation. 


God, give us bigger men! Across life’s stage 
Strut pigmy creatures, heroes of an hour, 

Thirsting for glory, hungering for praise, 
And panting in their haste to gather power. 


God, give us men whose souls are large 
enough 
To tread the lowly paths in step with Thee, 
Seeking Thy glory, not their own; Thy praise, 
No vain applause and cheap publicty. 


God, give us men; those tall enough to see 
Above their own ambitions, to descry 

The good the other fellow does, and view 
Another's work with an unjaundiced eye. 


God, give us men anxious of Thee to claim, 

“Thy gentleness hath made me great”; to be 

Made strong enough to walk among the weak 

With gracicusness, kindness, and courtesy. 
—J. B., in the Australian Victory, 
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Indeed, yes; let us have men, big men, 
brave men, courageous men, possessing 
the courage of their convictions. Did 
you, my colleagues, stop ever to consider 
why it is that men like the late Borah, of 
Idaho, and the current Norris, of Ne- 
braska, remain here through the years, 
towering like giant cypresses against the 
troubled sky? Because they were big 
men, honest men, humble men, men 
whom the people loved for their courage, 
for their bulldog tenacity, and, above 
all, for their having the courage of their 
convictions. 

When we, the workers, all demand: 

“What are we fighting for?” 
Then, then we'll end that stupid crime, 
That devil's madness—war. 
R. W. Service-Michael. 


We hear much of civilian defense these 
days. Our neighbors are being taught 
the intricacies of forfending against ther- 
mite bombs, and told how to hedge 
against dropping missiles and how to 
operate in a black-out. The ladies are 
shown attractive uniforms which they 
are admonished are important to civilian 
morale. Many varieties of uniforms, the 
wearing of which now, in advance of 
actual participation in the conflict, is 
calculated to stir the war-mindedness 
and bellicosity of our people. I do not 
pass on the merits of these efforts, 
timely as they may be. But I point out 
that on the Pacific Coast our people 
would feel more enthused about civilian- 
defense programs if they knew there were 
any antiaircraft guns in place, or even 
readily available, to protect their cities 
from possible air attack. If the menace 
of such an invasion is so near, would it 
not be advisable to equip ourselves and 
put in place ample antiaircraft guns? 
Why not construct at least some air-raid 
shelters if we are about to be invaded? 
Why not provide civilian gas masks and 
drill the people in their use? All these 
things Great Britain did before she de- 
clared war upon the Nazis. 

But war's a game, which, were their sub- 
jects wise, kings would not play at. 

—Cowper, The Task. 


All my life I have favored peace, Mr. 
Speaker. I have been a member of peace 
societies. I have read omnivorously of 
history. I have followed generals through 
their campaigns, while studying their tac- 
tics in books. I have gone over battle- 
fields. But I am convinced of the futility 
of war as a means of accomplishing any- 
thing. I may be converted. There may 
approach an hour when we all must agree 
that war is the only alternative, but not 
a war which we must go overseas to en- 
gage in, not a war which we must seek, 
provoke or enter into without valid justi- 
fication. 

Let us tell the people the unvarnished 
truth. Let us not kid them. Proponents 
of the instant bill in this debate have 
alternately stated that they favored the 
Senate amendments because they would 
tend to keep us out of war while other 
champions of the measure have assever- 
ated that we are already in the war, and 
the defeat of this bill would be like sur- 
rendering. Who is right? Either we are 
now at war or we are not. Not by my 
vote are we in any war. Let us have 
done with deception. 
to the biblical injunction; 


Let us give heed 
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Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make ye free. 


I have always supported all measures 
for our own national defense and have 
voted for appropriations for vast mate- 
rial aid to Britain and her allies, but 
I still adhere to my pledge to my home 
people to work for keeping our country 
out of war. 

War, war is still the cry, “War even to the 
knife!” 

Byron, Childe Harold. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker; in song and story 
war has been apotheosized. The world 
has been flooded with legends deifying 
war’s leaders. The glamor of war oft 
adumbrates the untinseled attractions of 
peace, just as excitement attracts with 
infinitely more magnetism than do the 
calm, sobriety, and judicial equanimity of 
peace. “Peace rules the day, where rea- 
son rules the mind,” said Collins in 
Eclogue II of Hassan, 


But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 
—John G. Whittier, The Hero. 


And so once more men will be made savage, 
fierce, and brutal, and love will wane in the 
world. And so once more the men 
who reaped profit from it all will assert with 
assurance that since there has been a war 
there must needs have been one, and that 
other wars must follow, and they will again 
prepare future generations for a continuance 
of slaughter, depraving them from their birth. 
(Tolstoy, The Coming of War.) 

Away with themes of war, away with war 
itself! 

Hence from my shuddering sight, to never 
more return, that show of blacken's 
mutilated corpses! 

That hell unpent, and raid of blood—fit for 
wild tigers, or for lop-tongued wolves 
not reasoning men! 

And in its stead speed industry's campaigns. 

With thy undaunted armies, engineering! 

Thy pennants, Labor, loosen’d to the breeze! 

They bugles sounding loud and clear. 

—Walt Whitman. 


One to destroy is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name, 

War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 
Edward Young, Love of Fame. 


Mr. Speaker, 40 years ago a prominent 
Prussian, General von Bernhardi, wrote a 
book entitled “Deutschland und der 
Nächste Krieg” which attempted to prove 
that war is a biological necessity for any 
nation, and that virility of a country’s 
manhood is thereby assured. Some con- 
temporaries in this country extolled that 
writer and expanded on the theme. The 
view has many adherents to this day. 
But in 1912 there appeared the greatest 
work ever written on the accomplish- 
ments of follies of war. It was The Great 
Illusion, by Sir Norman Angell. This 
latter volume was printed in more than 
70 editions in oyer 55 languages and dia- 
lects. It proved irrefutably the economic 
futility of war. It showed that all mod- 
ern wars are illusory and frightfully cost- 
ly to the victors. All modern victories 
are pyrrhic. In 1913 Jacques Novikow 
wrote his monumental thesis War and 
Its Alleged Benefits. In this work M. 
Novikow incontestably proved that war 
ran contrary to science and that while 
civilization sought to preserve and main- 
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tain life, war strove to destroy it. War 
controverted the struggle of Nature 
as expounded by Charles Darwin, “the 
survival of the fittest,” for war insures 
the survival of the physically unfit. In 
war we select the best mental and phys- 
ical specimens and send them against 
the tanks, the flame throwers, the poison 
gas, the machine gun. Great God, Mr. 
Speaker, are we going to be credulous 
again and succumb to propaganda? 

War is a frightful thing to contemplate 
and the responsibility for plunging this 
great peace-loving Nation into the san- 
guinary shambles of the second world 
holocaust in 25 years is a responsibility 
terrible to assume. 

Are we ready? Decidedly not. Shall 
we send our raw recruits against the 
seasoned veterans of the greatest mili- 
tary machine in the history of the world 
without counting the cost? Can this 
Nation emerge as a democracy? Can 
anyone predict or even calculate ap- 
proximately the scores of billions which 
this war will cost us? Will all private 
wealth be extirpated? Whence will come 
the untold dollars required to pay 
bonuses, compensation allowances, dis- 
ability benefits, pensions, inevitable after 
this war concludes? 

Give me the money that has been spent 
in war, and I will clothe every man, woman, 
and child in an attire of which kings and 
queens would be proud. I will build a school- 
house in every valley over the whole earth. 
I will crown every hillside with a place of 
worship consecrated to the gospel of peace. 
(Charles Sumner.) 


Time does nct permit me to dilate upon 
our chances of landing an expeditionary 
force on the Eastern Hemisphere nor the 
preparations requisite as a condition 
precedent to such a venture. 

I believe it would be helpful to the 
House and the country if I should attach 
hereinbelow trenchant excerpts from ob- 
servations of leading thinkers, veterans, 
statesmen, historians, preachers, teach- 
ers, and men of letters in connection with 
the wisdom of our participation in World 
War No. 1 and the results unhappily de- 
rived therefrom. In the language of the 
classical lawyer in describing this series: 
“Res ispa loquitur.” 


Barnes, Harry Elmer, historian: “If man 
could learn anything from history, our experi- 
ence in the first World War ought to be a 
sufficient lesson to us as to the futility of 
entering another armed crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy and the other civil- 
ized decencies.” 

Source: French, Paul C., editor: Common- 
Sense Neutrality, New York, 1939, page 14. 

Blake, Mrs. Della T., past national com- 
mander, American Gold Star Mothers, Inc.: 
“It has been proved conclusively and without 
question that the last World War, far from 
ending war or making the world safe for de- 
mecracy, has bred hate, tyranny, and more 
war.” 

Source: French, Paul C., editor, Common- 
Sense Neutrality, New York, 1939, page 44. 


Borah, William E., Senator from Idaho: 
“Twenty years ago we went into Europe to 
take part in a European war. We went with 
high hopes and, in my opinion, for ample 
cause. But, even so, how ‘utile the sacrifices 
we made. Scarcely had the heroic story of 
our soldiers heen written before the so-called 
Peace treaties had set at naught the princi- 
ples for which our soldiers fought.” 
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Source: CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939; Appendix, page 80. 
Washington, 1939. 

Borah, William E., Senator from Idaho: 
We went into a foreign war, a war having 
its roots in wholly foreign policies. We left 
our dead on foreign Soll. The policies of 
those countries remain the same. Europe is 
no nearer peace than before. We have our 
dead and crippled, our maimed and insane, 
our wrenched and twisted institutions, while 
Europe retained her bitterness, her dissen- 
sion, her old balance of power.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939; Appendix, page 
326 (article by Richard L. Neuberger inserted 
in Recorp by Hon. H. D. ANGELL, of Oregon). 
Washington, 1939. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, prominent edu- 
cator: “Those 4 years of devastating war 
and their appalling losses were all in vain. 
History does not record any more convinc- 
ing evidence of the futility of war. The 
nations which were associated together as 
victors are now seen to have lost everything 
for which they fought and made such stu- 
pendous Sacrifice, while those who, as ag- 
gressors and in violation of treaties, by the 
invasion of Belgium commenced hostilities 
and were after 4 years defeated, are now seen 
to have won everything for which they then 
contended and much more.” 

Source: Butler, Nicholas Murray, Why 
War? New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1940, page 121. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray: “The futility of 
war has never been more clearly demonstrat- 
ed than by the Great War of 1914-18 and 
its results. Colossal as was the destruction 
of human life and human property, appal- 
ling as was the exhausting of the savings 
of mankind through the centuries, it is now 
perfectly plain, that every single end was 
lost for which those allied nations which 
are supposed to have won the war carried 
on that conflict. The nations which were 
supposedly defeated at the time of Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1918, and the terms of 
whose defeat were recorded in the treaties 
of Versailles, of the Trianon and St. Ger- 
main, are now in possession of everything 
for which they fought in the Great War 
and much more besides. 

Source: Butler, Nicholas Murray, Why 
War? New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1940, page 208. 

CAPPER, ARTHUR, Senator from Kansas: 
“The disillusionment that started in 1919 
was a bitter one. The millions of boys, the 
billions and tens of billions of dollars that 
went to Europe to fight for democracy in 
1917 and 1918 won the war for those who 
talked of democracy—but they didn’t save 
democracy.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second Ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939, Washington, 1939, 
Appendix, page 88. 

Chadwick, Steven F., former commander, 
American Legion: “The disillusionment expe- 
rienced in this country after the conclusion 
of the World War, in which our men gave 
their lives or risked their lives to ‘make the 
world safe for democracy’ or to ‘fight a war 
to end all wars,’ looms as a warning today to 
all who would have us participate in world 
conflicts.” 

Source: United States Congress, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, hearings to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, Wash- 
ington, 1941, part 2, page 568. 


CLARK, BENNETT C., Senator from Missouri, i 


on Veterans of Foreign Wars radio hour: “Our 
membership looks upon the twin questions of 
neutrality and the taking of profits out of 
war with the hard practical realism of men 
who in times of national stress have been pre- 
pared to bare their breasts to the storm, who 
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understand from actual experience what war 
is, who lost any romanticism on the subject 
in the bitter crucible of war itself, who realize 
that the desperate disaster of depression from 
which the country has been suffering is but 
the aftermath of the last war.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 84, 
part 11, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, 
January 3-March 28, 1939, Washington, 1939, 
Appendix, page 1012 (inserted by Senator H. 
T. Bong, of Washington). 

Coolidge, Calvin, ex-President: “We are 
celebrating the twelfth anniversary of Armis- 
tice Day. As the war recedes into the past 
the material loss becomes more apparent. 
The destruction of life, the maimed and the 
orphaned reaching many millions, the loss of 
scores of billions of property, the crushing 
debts and taxation, and the human misery 
of the time which will be projected into the 
distant future reveal what a crime it was to 
permit such a catastrophe to envelop the 
world. No nation profited by it. 

If there was any gain, it must be sought 
for in spiritual values. Even those appear 
to be diminishing. The unselfish, patriotio 
fervor of that day has suffered a relapse. In- 
stead of a willingness t- give all for one’s 
country, there is too much disposition in 
the world to avoid meeting all the different 
kinds of national obligations here and abroad 
imposed by the war. People should realize 
that they cannot be avoided. In some way 
they will have to be discharged. The na- 
tions can only recover from the war by & 
continuous exhibition of the spirit of sacri- 
fice which those terrible times produced, 
Unless the increased moral power then cre- 
ated is preserved, the war will be a total loss, 

Source: Washington Post, November 11, 
1930, page 1. 

Dennis, Lawrence, member E. A. Pierce & 
Co., writer: “We fought it in 1917, to make 
the world safe for democracy, to establish 
the rule of law. The war produced commu- 
nism and fascism and nazi-ism, and it was 
an unqualified failure from every point of 
view, but now we have to fight it again.” 

Source: United States Congress. House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Hearings, 
American neutrality policy, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session, Washington, 1939, 
page 373. 

Fosdick, Harry E., pastor, Riverside Church, 
New York: “The last war, fought for democ- 
racy, destroyed more democracy than any 
Genghis Khan in history ever did, and this 
war threatens to match its record.” 

Source: Baird, A. Craig, Representative 
American Speeches, 1939-40. New York, 
1940, page 435. 

Grattan, C. Hartley, prominent author: “It 
wasn’t the going to Europe and engaging in 
the fighting of the first World War that dis- 
illusioned us; rather, it was the peace that 
followed after. It was our failure to solve 
Europe's problems. The Versailles Peace Con- 
ference of 1919, the findings of the Nye Com- 
mittee, the well-ventilated scandals of ad- 
ministrative incompetence in the State 
Department, the story of excessive regard for 
special domestic economic interests during 
the war period—these were the things that 
really disillusioned us. The moral certainty 
about the issues of the war which carried us 
so joyously to the battlefields turned out to 
have been founded on rather smelly quick- 
sand.” 

Source: Grattan, C. Hartley, The Deadly 
Parallel, New York, 1939, pages 169-170. 

Harding, W. G., November 11, 1921: “Here 
in the United States we are but freshly 
turned from the burial of an unknown Amer- 
ican soidier, when a Nation sorrowed while 
paying him tribute. Whether it was spoken 
or not, a hundred millions of our people were 
summarizing the inexcusable causes, the in- 
calculable cost, the unspeakable sacrifices, 
and the unutterable sorrows; and there was 
the ever-impelling question, How can hu- 
manity justify or God forgive? Human hate 
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demands no such toll; ambition and greed 
must be denied it. If misunderstanding 
must take the blame, then let us banish it.” 

Source: Adams, Samuel H., The Mnoredible 
Era, Boston, 1939, page 247. 

Herring, Hubert, writer: “We paid for the 
war. We paid with the lives of the 126,000 
dead, of the 234,300 mutilated and wounded. 
We paid with the dislocated lives of hundreds 
of thousands whom the war wrenched from 
their accustomed places in a peaceful world. 
We paid in the imponderable damage to our 
national morale through the lashing of war 
hysteria. We paid with a period of economic 
confusion from which we have not yet 
escaped. The direct bill for the war has 
reached the figurue of $55,000,000,000. The 
indirect bill can never be reckoned.” 

Source: Herring, Hubert, And So to War. 
New Haven, 1938, page 20. 

Holmes, John Haynes, prominent minister 
of New York City in speech on subject As 
We Move Toward War; Some Plain Talk in an 
Hour of Peril: “But the last war was so 
described—as a war for democracy, for Civili- 
zation, for everything that was precious in 
our American way of life. And we sent our 
boys across the seas and suffered more than 
250,00) casualties, and threw away over $20,- 
000,000,000. And when it was all over, we 
discovered in the peace settlement that it 
concerned nothing that was of any interest 
to us at all.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Volume 86, 
(Inserted by Senator R. D. Holt, 


Hoover, Herbert, former President of the 
United States + * Youth made the 
supreme sacrifice who could have furnished 
genius and guidance to our people. War 
placed nearly half a million persons on the 
national pension list—and the day will come 
when the number will be many times that. 
It cost us a huge burden of taxation which 
will drain our standard of living for genera- 
tions. 

“And there were other costs. To fight the 
war we inflated credit, prices, and ideas, which 
had to bump down to earth with immense 
losses to our farmers and unemployment to 
our workers. Out of the war expansion of 
industry we had years of maladjust- 
ment. * * * Ever since the war we have 
lived in a hectic economic world.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939; Washington, 1939; 
Appendix, page 560. (Inserted by Repre- 
sentative C. A. PLUMLEY, of Vermont.) 

Hughes, Charles E., former Chief Justice: 
“The war to end war has left its curse of 
hate, its lasting injuries, its breeding grounds 
of strife; and to secure an abiding peace 
appears to be more difficult than ever.” 

Source: Hughes, Charles E., The Pathway 
of Peace, New York, 1925, page 4. 

Johnson, Hugh S.: “Not a vestige of our 
aims remains to reward us for all our sacri- 
fice. We were bamboozled in the beginning 
and defrauded in the end. Faith in the 

s of nations seemed vanished from 
the earth. No pot can call any kettle black. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia will as bitterly 
accuse Britain and France of double-crossing 
and running out as they will accuse Germany 
and Russia. They two-timed us on the debts 
and threw us a curve on the post-war peace 
pacts—especially in Manchuria. Nice people. 
Every principle for which we went to war is 
a mouthful of dust and burned-out ashes.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939; Washington, 1939; 
Appendix, page 96. (Inserted by Hon. H. C. 
DworsHak, of Idaho.) 

Kelly, Raymond J., former national com- 
mander of the American Legion: “We of the 
Legion, of all groups in America, have better 
first-hand knowledge of the real meaning of 
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war in terms of broken bodies and shattered 
nerves. We, perhaps better than other 
Americans, can declare with vigor and mean- 
ing that we are against war for America 
because we know what it does to men and 
women. We served in the last war, because 
we believed we were fighting for an ideal and 
for peace throughout the world. * * * 
But because of our first-hand experiences in 
the last war, we say in all sincerity that our 
place is not on the battlefields of Europe; 
that the destiny of American youth is here in 
this land.” 

Source: French, Paul Comly, editor, Com- 
mon Sense Neutrality, New York, 1939, page 
143. 

La Follette, Robert M., Senator from Wis- 
consin: “Our great venture into interna- 
tional cooperation in 1917 ended with the 
economic interests of the great nations deter- 
mined to wipe out German competition. 
This course blasted the foundations for peace 
in the world.” 

Source: Baird, A. Craig, Representative 
American Speeches: 1937-38. New York, 
1938, pages 73-74. 

Landon, Alfred M., Republican Presidential 
candidate, 1936: “After the amazing achieve- 
ment of putting 2,000,000 soldiers on Euro- 
pean soil, after we had won the war for our 
Allies, they sprung their secret treaties on 
us. They ignored, in these treaties, the 14 
points which Woodrow Wilson had held up 
to the Central Powers as the basis on which 
the German people could surrender. Our 
Allies, too, had given their tacit approval to 
these points, since they had helped to pub- 
licize them among the German people. 
Therefore, in comparison with our part in 
winning the war, the secret treaties were 
like letting the tail wag the dog. 

And after the armistice, a national admin- 
istration that believed as the present one 
does, that Uncle Sam could not go broke, 
dished out the money and helped to rehabili- 
tate Europe. And when it came to repay- 
ment, well, the tail wagged the dog again.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1989. Washington, 1939. 
Appendix, page 721. (Inserted by Senator 
CAPPER, of Kansas.) 

LupLow, Lovis, Representative from In- 
diana: “When we attempt to realize the 
enormous money cost of war, the human 
mind fails to function. When the Treasury 
Department informs us by Official records 
that the direct cost of the World War up to 
June 30, 1934, the date of the last revision, was 
$41,765,000,000, to say nothing of the much 
greater collateral costs, including losses on 
foreign loans, the reaction to the informa- 
tion is almost negligible * * +, If we 
could comprehend what this means to the 
American taxpayers, if we could realize the 
sweat and toil, the body aches and mental 
worries required to produce even a billion 
dollars, we would have a better conception 
of the financial burden that war places on 
the backs of our long-suffering people.” 

Source: LupLtow, Lovis, Hell or Heaven, 
Boston, 1935. Page 58. 

McCabe, Louis F., chairman, Lawyers Com- 
mittee to Keep the United States Out of 
War.—A brief: “The short depression of 1921, 
which was followed by the cataclysmic dislo- 
cation of our economic life in 1929, finally 
culminated in a belief that our policy of 
foreign loans and credits had been a ghastly 
mistake. Not only had we failed to make the 
world safe for democracy, we had betrayed 
ourselyes. Debt repudiation was followed by 
the outspoken animosity of nations with 


whom we had been formerly allied.” 


Source: Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A1016. (Inserted by Senator 
B. K. WHEELER, Of Montana.) 

Norris, GEORGE W., Senator from Nebraska: 
“When we entered the World War we made 
the greatest mistake in the history of our 
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Nation. We put the dollar sign on the 
American flag and went into the war.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Volume 
85, part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion. November 1-3, 1939. Washington 1939. 
Appendix, page 129. (Inserted by Senator 
J. F. BYRNES of South Carolina.) 

Ourver, James C., Representative from 
Maine: In 1917 we ventured forth once again 
to beat up the Kaiser, preserve democracy, 
and stop war for all time. Once again we 
won all the battles but we lost 126,000 Ameri- 
cans, we maimed some 234,000 other Ameri- 
cans, and we lost at least $41,000,000,000 
directly with an indirect and cumulative loss 
of more than $100,000,000,000. But today 
our hospitals are filled with mentally de- 
ranged, blind and maimed men who were the 
pawns in that foreign embroilment of ours. 
What of the democracy we were to perpetu- 
ate? What of the madness of war which we 
were to end? You know the answers.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939, Washington, 1939. 
Appendix, page 258. 

OVERTON, JOHN H., Senator from Louisiana: 
“We came out of that war without having 
saved the world for democracy, without put- 
ting an end to all wars, without attaining any 
of the high ideals for which our soldiers 
fought and died in foreign lands.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939. Washington, 1939, 
Appendix, page 408. (Inserted by Senator 
L. B. SCHWELLENBACH, Of Washington.) 

Pershing, John J., wartime commander of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, at Mont- 
faucon, France, August 1, 1937: “The last 
conflict brought no profit to anyone, but left 
many questions still unsettled. But they 
cannot be settled by war. Yet the prospects 
for peace do not look promising. Hatred and 
suspicion still exist and armaments at enor- 
mous cost continue to grow.” 

Source: What They Said in 1937, New York, 
1938, page 221. 

Pittman, Key, late Senator from Nevada: 
“The people of this country fully realize the 
futility and tragedy of our entrance into the 
World War. They lost the lives of many of 
their sons. Others came back to them broken 
in body and mind, maimed, blinded, de- 
ranged, too frequently, to spend the rest of 
their hopeless lives in hospitals and in- 
sane asylums, And where was the financial 
profit? The money we spent will never be 
recovered. The money that our Government 
lent to the Entente Powers with which to 
purchase our products will never be re- 
turned, and all of the false profits that our 
people thought they were making will be 
taxed out of them, and more for years will 
be taxed out of them, for the little comfort 
and protection that we can give to our heroic 
disabled soldiers.” 

Source: Academy of Political Science, New 
York, Proceedings, volume XVII, No. 3 (May 
1937), pages 50-51. 

Railway Labor Executives’ Board, state- 
ment of: 

“ee * 


* While American soldiers fought 
in the trenches to decide a European war 
whose issues were of no real concern to us, 
billions of dollars were being paid by our 
Government directly and through the finan- 
cial agents of foreign governments to the 
manufacturers of munitions in the United 
States. The appalling sacrifices demanded of 
our soldiers and their families should have 
brought voluntary surrendering by our mu- 
nitions manufacturers of all profit; they 
should have been eager to supply to us and 
our Allies all possible munitions at actual 
cost. We know now that to the eternal dis- 
grace of these interests they reaped profits 
which were far beyond any possible justifica- 
tion, which were possible only because of the 
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desperate needs of the Government and the 
people of the United States.” 

Source: Ludlow, Louis, Hell or Heaven, 
Boston, p. 155. 1935. 

Rickenbacker, Capt. Eddie, American World 
War ace: “The close of the World War and 
subsequent events during these past 22 years 
have brought about the disillusionment and 
realization that the winner and the loser of 
such a conflict must suffer the consequences 
alike.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939. Washington, 1939. 
Appendix, page 117. (Inserted by Hon. J. C. 
Schafer, of Wisconsin.) 

Rightmire, Dr. George W., president emeri- 
tus of Ohio State University: “The United 
States came out of the great World War 
without an additional foot of territory, after 
having advanced billions of dollars worth of 
equipment and supplies, and having extended 
credits for other billions—practically all of 
which remains today an unpaid and ignored 
debt, owed to us by many European coun- 
tries. We refused our signature to the Treaty 
of Versailles, and we declined membership in 
the League of Nations and in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, both of which 
were created by the treaty. We came out of 
Europe at the end of the war with a rever- 
berating shout of relief and a Nation-wide 
chorus of ‘never again.’” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, November 1-3, 
1939. Washington, 1939. Appendix, page 102. 
(Inserted by Congressman J. M. Vorys, of 
Ohio.) 

Roosevelt, Col. Theodore: “Theoretically, 
we won the war. The condition of the world 
i: a bitter commentary on the value of our 
victory. Not only did we gain nothing for 
the world, but we hurt ourselves and dam- 
aged our own democracy.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939. Washington, 1939, 
Appendix, page 567. (Inserted by Senator 
CAPPER, of Kansas.) 

Root, Elihu, former Cabinet member, in 
speech, the Restoration Policies of the 
United States, February 19, 1920: “One result 
of the war and of the universal unrest which 
has followed it has been to force upon the 
American democracy a series of questions 
which involve the very life of the Nation. 
These questions arise from widely different 
causes, and each presents its own special 
problems: Bolshevism, Americanization of 
immigrants, the deportation or discipline of 
seditious aliens, the relations of organized 
labor to the public, the coal supply, the rail- 
roads, the preservation of public health, the 
security for the life of the community, and 
opportunity for the pursuit of happiness by 
its members.” 

Source: Root, Elihu, Men and Policies, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1924, pages 222-223. 

Schwellenbach, Lewis B., former Senator 
from Washington: “We know the utter fu- 
tility of getting into another European war. 
We tried it once, thinking we could help 
solve Europe’s problems. It took them a 
short 20 years to get back at each other's 
throats again. We don't intend to sacrifice 
the lives, the bodies, and the minds of our 
young mien nor the resources of our country 
making that same mistake again.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939. W-shington, 1939. 
Appendix, page 410. 

SHIPSTEAD, HENRIK, United States Senator 
from Minnesota: “In other words, we should 
Save democracy by war. We tried to do that 
20 years ago, and what happened to democ- 
racy? Instead of saving democracy, we suc- 
ceeded in establishing communism in Rus- 
sia, fascism in Italy, and nazi-ism in Ger- 
many. We did it because the war and the 
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treaties following the war created so much 
bankruptcy, unemployment, and hunger that 
the populations, in their suffering, were 
forced to accept any form of government 
that promised them bread.” 

Source: Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, page A1078. 

Stimson, Edward W., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Sioux City, Iowa: “We 
have plenty of experience to draw upon still 
fresh from 20 years ago. We lost 130,000 lives 
in action, many more from secondary causes, 
and got nothing for it, not even thanks in 
the end, but only criticism for not joining in 
sooner. The billions of dollars it cost us will 
never be repaid. We ruined our western 
plains, foolishly plowing them up to furnish 
war-boom wheat, and now have the Dust 
Bowl to remind us of our folly. The pros- 
perity we temporarily enjoyed was mainly for 
a few profiteers, while in the end our na- 
tional losses were permanent. We had loaned 
billions to feed the armies of Europe and 
make possible the profits from war trade, and 
since we could not collect the loans we really 
gave it all away.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, November 1-3, 1939. Washington, 1939. 
Appendix, page 97 (inserted by Representa- 
tive V. F. HARRINGTON, of Iowa). 

Tarr, RoserT A., United States Senator 
from Ohio: “The World War was fought to 
make the world safe for democracy. It re- 
sulted in more dictatorships than the world 
had seen for 100 years. England today is 
necessarily almost a socialistic state. The 
best opinion is that it will continue to be so 
after the war. In the meantime in this 
country we vastly increase Government ac- 
tivity. We put the Government into every 
business. We pile up a national debt so great 
that repudiation stares us in the face * *.” 

Source: Wall Street Journal, February 12, 
1941, page 4, column 7. 

Thomas, Norman, prominent Socialist: 
“We tried the madman's way of helping last 
time, and we added to the ruin. A peace of 
exhaustion, or a peace of fraternization, 
would have been far better than the peace 
of Versailles.” 

Source: Thomas, Norman, and Wolfe, B. 
D.: Keeping America Out of War. New 
York, 1939, page 50. 

Van Antwerp, Eugene I., commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States (1939): “We know about 
the futility of war, the disheartening hu- 
man aftermath of war, the disillusionment 
upon finding our promised old jobs filled by 
others, and upon noting the economic mal- 
adjustments visited upon ourselves and upon 
the entire country by reason of its partici- 
pation in war.” 

Source: United States Congress, House. 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Hearings. 
American Neutrality Policy. Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session. Washington, 1939, 
page 159, 

Van Zanpt, James E., Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, former national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars: “So shocking 
was the mass murder, the misery, the waste 
of money, and the destruction of the World 
War, that all peace-loving men vowed it 
would be the war to end all war. 
Instead of peace, we have witnessed a re- 
divided world, already badly divided.” 

Source: United States Congress. House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Hearings, 
American Neutrality Policy. Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session. Washington, 1939, 


ArTHUR H., Senator from 
Michigan. Address at Gettysburg, Pa., May 
30, 1938: “Far from being ‘a world made safe 
for democracy,’ as we thought was our 
lofty objective in our last Great War, it is 
a world in which democracy under many a 
flag lies wounded to death.” 
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Source: Baird, A. Craig. Representative 
American Speeches: 1937-38, New York, 1938, 
page 40. 

VANDENBERG, ARTHUR H., Senator from 
Michigan: “The last war cost us 40,000 Amer- 
ican boys killed in action. Their crosses dot 
the skyline of futility. This present one, 
says Colonel Lindbergh, would cost us a mil- 
lion boys. The last war cost us 192,000 
wounded, 76,000 who died of disease, and 
350,000 more who now deserve and receive dis- 
ability allowances. The next war, if Lind- 
bergh is remotely right, would infinitely mul- 
tiply this sacrifice. The last war cost us at 
least 40 billions in money, including 14 
billions which our erstwhile Allies still 
owe us 25 years later, all debtors except Fin- 
land having suspended all pretense of liqui- 
dation. This war appears to relegate the col- 
lection of these debts—without adding any 
more to them—to the ledgers of the mille- 
nium. We did not even know for what we 
fought. Before we ever fired a shot the 
spoils of cur joint victory had been pre- 
pledged in sordid, secret treaties concerning 
which neither our people nor even our Con- 
gress knew a single thing. It was a shell 
game in more than one meaning of that 
phrase, Let us remember that, my country- 
men.“ 

Source: French, Paul Comly edition, Com- 
mon Sense Neutrality, New York, 1939, pages 
230-231. 

Villard, Oswald G., editor and publicist: 
“Never did it occur to me in 1917 that within 
20 years the bulk of our countrymen would 
agree with us who declared that we could 
not win the war and that our entry into it 
was the greatest blunder in American his- 


Source: Villard, Oswald Garrison, Fighting 
Years, New York, 1939, page 520. 

Voornis, JERRY, Congressman from Cali- 
fornia: “Twenty-one short years ago that war 
ended and America woke up, too late, to find 
that she had fought a war which did not end 
war or save democracy or even create a last- 
ing peace but which ended in a treaty that 
was to sow the seeds of another war and of 
new dictatorships.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second session, 
November 1-3, 1939, Washington, 1939, Appen- 
dix, page 122. b 

Wars, Davin I., Senator from Massachu. 
setts, Labor Day address: “Instead of being 
saved for posterity—the asserted objective of 
the World War—democracy has been de- 
stroyed and crushed in many great nations.” 

Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 85, 
part 2, Seventy-sixth Congress, second session, 
November 1-3, 1939, Washington, 1939, Appen- 
dix, page 484, 

Weir, Ernest T., chairman, 1939, National 
Steel Corporation: “We went into the last war 
because we thought it was a ‘war to end war’ 
and a war ‘to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.’ We paid a terrible price in the slaugh- 
ter and maiming of thousands of cur youth 
and in the prodigious waste of our resources. 
We are still paying for that war. Obviously, 
we did not end war, and obviously we did not 
save democracy.” 

Source: French, Paul Comly, Common 
Sense Neutrality, New York, 1939, page 249. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER]. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
before us is whether we favor a policy 
which contemplates such a fundamental 
and material change in our relation to 
the war in Europe that it would tend to 
our all-out entry into the war and the 
service and sacrifice of our boys wherever 
they may be sent. Most of us have made 
very solemn pledges to our people on 
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that issue. Many of us see no reason to 
change. 

We still rely on the pledges of the two 
great parties and their national plat- 
forms and the assurances given the 
American people by the candidates of 
those parties. Nothing has happened, 
in our opinion, that should not have 
been foreseen when those pledges were 
made and those assurances given. 

The decision which we must make is 
based primarily on our regard for those 
pledges. I confess that I may be a bit 
old fashioned in my understanding and 
regard for the pledged word. Others may 
feel otherwise, After all, they, as other 
men, must live with their own con- 
sciences. As I see it—and remember I 
am not sitting in judgment on others— 
those of us who have made pledges and 
who are old fashioned enough to regard 
those pledges have one of two courses 
open to us. We can abandon the com- 
mitments which we have made directly 
or indirectly and upon which our people 
depended—we can stand convicted of in- 
fidelity before the bar of public opinion 
in our districts—we can elect to tear 
down the faith and confidence of our 
people in their form of government—yes; 
we can take that course. 

Or, we can cling to the course upon 
which the traditions of America are 
founded, the course which has been en- 
nobled by the records of men who in 
times past have had the courage of their 
convictions—the course upon which 
every sacred tie is founded, the ties of 
family, of home, of fireside—the course 
of fidelity and faithfulness. I would not 
attempt to urge others in the decision 
which must be made; every man must 
live with himself, but, as for myself, I 
have but one course to follow, one choice 
to make: I must fulfill my pledge to the 
People whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent and who look to me to be true to 
the commitments which I have made to 
them. 

Future historians analyzing without 
prejudice or passion the course of Ameri- 
can foreign policy between the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk and the present mo- 
mentous decision regarding the Neu- 
trality Act, will undoubtedly take cog- 
nizance of the declarations of the candi- 
dates of the two major parties during the 
1940 Presidential campaign. I have 
scanned the records and submit to the 
House at this time quotations of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Wendell L. Willkie, 
which I believe are pertinent and signifi- 
icant, and which I believe should be a 
part of the permanent record of this body 
on this day when a far-reaching decision 
will be made: 
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The American people are determined that 
wars raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa shall 
not come to America. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack. We favor and shall rigorously en- 
force and defend the Monroe Doctrine. The 
direction and aim of our foreign policy has 
been and will continue to be the defense 
of our land and the maintenance of its peace. 
(From the Democratic platform, adopted in 
Chicago, July 1940.) 5 
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2. We will not use our arms in & war of 
aggression; we will not send our men to take 
part in European wars. * * * At the be- 
gi of September the storm broke and 
on the 21st of that month, in a message to 
Congress, I said that this Government must 
lose no time or effort to keep this Nation from 
being drawn into the war, and I asserted my 
belief that we would succeed in these efforts. 
We have succeeded. I believe we shall con- 
tinue to succeed. (President Roosevelt, in a 
message to Congress, July 10, 1940.) 

3. This is not inconsistent in any sense 
with our st-tus of peace. Still less is it a 
threat against any nation. (President Roose- 
velt, in a message to Congress on the destroyer 
transfer to Britain, September 3, 1940.) 

4. I hate war now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all that I 
can to keep war from these shores for all 
time. I stand with my party upon the plat- 
form adopted at Chicago: “We will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas except 
in case of attack. (President Roosevelt, be- 
fore the convention of the Teamsters Union, 
September 11, 1940.) 

5. To every man, woman, and child I say 
your President and your great Secretary of 
State are following the road to peace, We are 
arming ourselves, not for any purpose of con- 
flict or intervention in foreign disputes. I 
repeat again that I stand on the platform of 
our party; we will not participate in foreign 
wars and will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas except in case of attack. 

It is for peace that I have labored; and it 
is for peace that I shall labor all the days of 
my life. (President Roosevelt, at Philadel- 
phia, October 23, 1940.) 

6. In and out of Congress we have heard 
orators and commentators and others beating 
their breasts and proclaiming against send- 
ing the boys of American mothers to fight on 
the battlefields of Europe. That I do not 
hesitate to label as one of the worst fakes in 
current history. It is a deliberate setting up 
of an imaginary bogeyman. The simple truth 
is that no person in any responsible place in 
the national administration in Washington, 
or in any State government, or in any city 
government, has ever suggested in any shape, 
manner, or form the remotest possibility of 
sen the boys of American mothers to 
fight on the battlefields of Europe. That is 
why I label that argument a shameless, dis- 
honest fake. (President Roosevelt at the New 


. York Herald Tribune Forum, October 24, 


1940.) 

7. By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by 
other steps, we made it possible to prohibit 
American citizens from traveling on vessels 
belonging to countries at war. Was that 
right? 

We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call upon American 
warships or soldiers to bail out their invest- 
ments. Was that right? 

We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent, and that they must stay out 
of war zones. Was that right? 

In all these ways we made it clear to every 
American, and to every foreign nation, that 
we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders. These were 
measures to keep us at peace. And through 
the years of war there has been no entan- 
glement and there will be no entanglement. 
We shall continue to go forward in firm faith. 
We shall continue to go forward in peace. 
(President Roosevelt at Madison Square Gar- 
den, October 28, 1940.) 

8. And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it again, 
and again, and again. Your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 
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They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that, by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. Yes; the purpose of our defense is 
defense. (President Roosevelt at Boston, Oc- 
tober 30, 1940.) 

9. Iam fighting to keep this Nation pros- 
perous and at peace. I am fighting to keep 
our people out of foreign wars and to keep 
foreign conceptions of government out of our 
own United States. (President Roosevelt at 
Brooklyn, November 1, 1940.) 

10. We look at the Old World of Europe 
today. It is an ugly world, poisoned by ha- 
tred, and greed, and fear. We can see what 
has been the inevitable consequence of that 
poison—it has been war. 

And we look at the country in which we 
live. It is a great country, built by genera- 
tions of peaceable, friendy men and women 
who had in their hearts faith—faith that the 
good life can be obtained by those who will 
work for it. 

We know that we are determined to defend 
our country and with our neighbors to de- 
fend this hemisphere. We are strong in our 
defense. 

The first purpose of our foreign policy is to 
keep our country out of war. (President 
Roosevelt at Cleveland, November 2, 1940.) 

11, There is no demand for sending an 
American expeditionary force outside our own 
borders, There is no intention by any meme 
ber of your Government to send such a force, 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as a deliberate untruth, 

Our national policy is not directed toward 
war. Its sole purpose is to keep war away 
from our country and away from our people, 
(President Roosevelt in fireside chat, Decem- 
ber 29, 1940.) 

12. He (the President) indicated that he 
has not now and has never had any idea of 
sending the Navy or the marines to fight 
abroad in the present war. 

Mr. Early had made about the same reply 
to the same question earlier in the day. The 
question was whether any comment was 
forthcoming on apprehensions expressed in 
some newspapers and by some Members of 
Congress that the President’s statement in 
his fireside chat did not specifically exclude 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. The refer- 
ence was to the following paragraph: 

“There is no demand for sending an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force outside our own bor- 
ders. There is no intention by any member 
of your Government to send such force.” 

Mr. Early said that anyone drawing such 
inferences was not confused but confus- 
ing. The President merely replied that he 
constantly sees in the newspapers and hears 
from Members of Congress things that he has 
never thought in his life and interpretations 
he has never imagined. (Press conference on 
December 31, 1940, as reported in the New 
York Times of January 1, 4941.) 

13. We are committed to the proposition 
that principles of morality and considerations 
for our own security will never permit us to 
acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors 
and sponsored by appeasers. In the recent 
national election there was no substantial 
difference between the two great parties in 
respect to that national policy. No issue was 
fought out on this line before the American 
electorate, And today it is abundahtly evi- 
dent that American citizens everywhere are 
demanding and supporting speedy and com- 
plete action in recognition of obvious dan- 
Sers. * 8 

Let us say to the democracies: “We shall 
send you in ever-increasing numbers ships, 
planes, tanks, guns. That is our purpose and 
our pledge.” > © =» 

Such aid is not an act of war. (President 
Roosevelt on state of the Nation, January 
6, 1941.) 

14. President Roosevelt said at his press 
conference today that he had never consid- 
ered using American naval vessels to convoy 
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ships bearing supplies to Great Britain. 
Sources close to the White House indicated 
the official view to be that such convoying 
might lead to war. 

. * * * 0 


Sources close to the White House said it 
was obvious that if the United States Navy 
convoyed ships, either under the American 
or another flag, into a combat zone shooting 
was pretty sure to result and shooting came 
“awfully close to war.” Those responsible for 
foreign policy wanted to avoid that and the 
last thing they wanted was to compel the 
shooting to start, 

A reporter remarked at the press confer- 
ence that one suggestion had been that the 
Navy convoy ships into British waters and 
another that they convoy them to Iceland, 
where the British Navy would take them over. 
The President replied that the latter sug- 
gestion was a new one to him and asked what 
about the Falkland Islands, the Celebes, or 
the Andamans, 

* ka * * * 


The President again described as cow- 
jump-over-the-moon, Old Mother Hubbard 
stuff assertions that he would transfer Amer- 
ican naval ships to Britain or any foreign 
power. He also reiterated that he had no 
intention of standing on his head. (Press 
conference of January 21, 1941, as reported 
in the New York Times of January 22, 1941.) 

15. President Roosevelt has assured the 
National League of Women Voters in a letter 
fo its president, Miss Marguerite M. Wells, 
that the policy he contemplates under the 
lease-lend bill will nok: be a war policy, “but 
the contrary” * 

“In man E 9 appreciation of the 
league's position, I am glad to reiterate the 
assurance, that the policy under which the 
measure would be operated would not be a 
war policy, but the contrary.” (New York 
Times of March 6, 1941.) 

16. And from now on the aid will be in- 
creased and yet again increased until full 
victory has been won, Never in all history 
have Americans faced a job so well worth- 
while. (President Roosevelt in a radio ad- 
dress, March 15, 1941.) 

17. The United States has taken Greenland 
under its protection and will insure its re- 
maining a Danish colony, President Roosevelt 
announced today. * * 

Despite denials by some Officials, it was 
stated on good authority that a party of 
American Army, Navy and diplomatic agents 
went to Greenland on Coast Guard cutters 
recently to investigate establishment of bases. 
It was ascertained, however, that no Amer- 
ican forces have yet been dispatched there 
and officials insisted that no plans for send- 
ing them had been drafted. (New York 
Times, April 11, 1941.) 

18. When asked specifically about convoys, 
President Roosevelt said that more printers’ 
ink had been used on this subject by people 
who knew nothing about it than on any 
other matter in his memory. The President 
went on to say that he knew a little about 
the subject but that he would not care 
to discuss it. He dismissed as merely the 
talk of orators, the reports that American 
merchant ships might be armed. (Press con- 
ference on April 15, 1941, as reported in the 
New York Times of April 16, 941.) 

19. Referring to a newspaper report that 
American ships actually were escorting con- 
voys for the British within the neutrality 
zone, Mr. Early said: “ ‘he President of the 
United States, after reading a morning paper, 
said he thought the author of the story had 
very cleverly woven a long-time and historic 
policy of the United States into a story which 
Was a deliberate lie.” (New York Times of 
April 18, 1941.) 

20. He (President Roosevelt) declared that 
the war could be won by assuring the exist- 
ence of England which he called the defender 
of democracy. * * * In such a low voice 
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that he could scarcely be heard he added, “and 
the British Empire. * * 

A reporter asked the Presiderit if he was 
confident that Britain could hold out. The 
President said he was, 

Asked if American convoys were being con- 
sidered, the President gave an indirect reply, 
remarking, laughingly, that he had never 
been to Delphi. (Press conference of April 
23, 1941, as reported in the New York Times 
of April 24, 1941.) 

22. The President stated that while he 
agreed with Secretary Hull that ways must 
be found to get quick, full aid to Britain and 
with Secretary Knox that “this is our fight,” 
the Government was not considering naval 
convoys at this time. 

Nevertheless the Government was extend- 
ing the neutrality patrol out in the Atlantic 
and wherever necessary, he explained, into 
all of the seven seas. This was for the pur- 
pose of providing an information service so 
that ships could avoid trouble and for hemi- 
sphere defense. 

On convoys the President expressed the 
following views: Secretary Hull and Secretary 
Knox spoke for a great many American peo- 
ple and for the President, as well as for them- 
selves, when they said in speeches yesterday 
that ways must be quickly found to send 
the fullest possible aid to nations bearing 
the brunt of the Axis attack and that the 
American people have irrevocably committed 
themselves to see that a victory of the 
gressor nations shall be prevented. * * 
This was a patrol, however, and not a convoy. 
A convoy meant escorting merchant ships 
traveling in a group and protecting the ships 
from attack by fighting off an assailant. 
A patrol is a reconnaissance in certain areas 
to detect any aggressor ships which might be 
coming to the Western Hemisphere. It was 
indicated that ships could avoid areas re- 
ported to be dangerous. The patrol would 
report the presence of any aggressor to the 
President, and he would decide what to do. 

There is the same difference between the 
two operations (patrolling and convoying) as 
between a cow and a horse. If one looks at 
a cow and calls it a horse that is all right with 
the President, but that does not make the 
cow a horse. The President does not think 
they are the same. (Press conference of 
April 25, 1941, as reported in the New York 
Times of April 26, 1941.) 

22. What started as a European war has 
developed, as the Nazis always intended it 
should develop, into a World War for world 
domination. Adolf Hitler never considered 
the domination of Europe as an end in itself. 
European conquest was but a step toward 
ultimate goals in all the other con- 
tinents. * * They plan to treat the 
Latin American nations as they are now 
treating the Balkans. They plan then to 
strangle the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada. * * * The Axis 
Powers can never achieve their objective of 
world domination unless they first obtain 
control of the seas. * * * But if the Axis 
Powers fail to gain control of the seas, they 
are certainly defeated. Their dreams of world 
domination will then go by the board, and 
the criminal leaders who started this war will 
suffer inevitable disaster. * * + 

Once they are limited to a continuing land 
war their cruel forces of occupation will be 
unable to keep their heel on the necks of the 
millions of innocent, oppressed people on the 
continent of Europe, and in the end their 
whole structure will break into little pieces. 
And the wider the Nazi land effort the greater 
the danger. * * * 

I have said on many occasions that the 
United States is mustering its men and its 
resources only for purpose of defense—only 
to repel attack. I repeat that statement now, 
But we must, be realistic when we use the 
word attack“ —and we have to relate it to 
the lightning speed of modern war- 
fare. Our patrols are helping row 
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to insure delivery of the needed supplies to 
Britain. All additional measures necessary 
to delivery of the goods will be taken. The 
delivery of needed supplies to Britain is im- 
perative. This can be done; it must be done; 
it will be done. (President Roosevelt's ad- 
dress on May 27, 1941.) 

23. We must take the sinking of the Robin 
Moor as a warning to the United States not 
to resist the Nazi movement of world con- 
quest. (President Roosevelt, as quoted in the 
New York Times of June 21, 1941.) 

24. President Roosevelt reiterated today his 
earlier expression of hope that the United 
States could keep out of war but he re- 
frained from expressing confidence that this 
country would be able to avoid fighting. 
. * . 


A reporter asked: “Mr. President, back 
when war first started it was a proper ques- 
tion to ask you if you thought we could keep 
out of war. You always said that we could.” 

The President answered that he had not 
said so. He had stated that he hoped we 
could. (Press conference as reported in the 
New York Times of July 1, 1941.) 

25. The President made something of a 
joke of attempts to define the Western Hem- 
isphere rigidly. It all depended, he said, upon 
what geographer one talked to last. When 
someone recalled that the President himself 
had marked the area on a previous occasion, 
and that his iine then left most, if not all, 
of Iceland in the Eastern Hemisphere, the 
President remarked, with a chuckle, that it 
all depended on what geographer one talked 
to last. (Press conference after the occupa- 
tion of Iceland, as reported in the New York 
Times of July 9, 1941.) 

26. The international situation is not less 
grave but more grave than it was a year ago. 
*I do not believe that the danger 
to American safety is less than it was 1 year 
ago, when, so far as the Army was concerned, 
the United States was in a woefully weak 
position. I do not believe that the danger to 
our national safety is only about the same 
as it was a year ago. I do believe—I know— 
that the danger today is infiniteiy greater. 
I do believe—I know—that in all truth we 
are in the midst of a national emergency. 
(President Roosevelt on the necessity for ex- 
tension of the draft, on July 21, 1941.) 

27. The Executive made clear that he be- 
lieved the attack on the American vessel 
(the Greer) was deliberate, and that he con- 
sidered it no less serious because the de- 
stroyer had evaded destruction and answered 
with depth charges. The attempt to sink 
the Greer took place in daylight when vis- 
ibility was good, the President declared, and 
more than one attack was made by the sub- 
marine, (Press conference of September 5, 
1941, as reported in the New York Times of 
September 6, 1941.) 

28. My dear fellow Americans, the Navy 
Department of the United States has re- 
ported to me that on the morning of Sep- 
tember 4 the United States destroyer Greer, 
proceeding in full daylight toward Iceland, 
had reached a point southeast of Greenland. 
She was carrying mail to Iceland. She was 
flying the American flag. Her identity as an 
American ship was unmistakable. 

She was then and there attacked by a 
submarine. Germany admits that it was a 
German submarine. The submarine deliber- 
ately fired a torpedo at the Greer, followed 
later by another torpedo attack. In spite of 
what Hitler's propaganda bureau has in- 
vented, and in spite of what any American 
obstructionist organization may prefer to 
believe, I tell you the blunt fact that the 
German submarine fired first upon this 
American destroyer, without warning and 
with deliberate design to sink her. (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's address on September 11, 
1941.) 

On September 4, 1941, the U. S. S. Greer, 
while en route to Iceland with United States 
mail and passengers and some freight, was 
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informed by a British plane of the presence 
of a submerged submarine, distance about 10 
miles directly ahead. This Bri ish plane con- 
tinued in the vicinity of the submarine until 
1052, when she departed. Prior to her de- 
parture, at 1032, she dropped four depth 
charges in the vicinity of the submarine. 

Acting on the information from the British 
plane, the Greer proceeded to search for the 
submarine, and at 0920 she located the sub- 
marine directly ahead by her underwater 
sound equipment. The Greer proceeded then 
to trail the submarine and broadcasted the 
submarine’s position. This action taken py 
the Greer was in accordance with her orders, 
that is, to give out information but not to 
attack. 

The Greer maintained this contact until 
about 1248. During this period (3 hours 28 
minutes) the Greer maneuvered so as to keep 
the submarine ahead. 

At 1240 the submarine changed course 
and closed the Greer. (Statement of Ad- 
miral H. R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
on September 20, 1941.) 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, told them (Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee) that the U. S. destroyer 
Kearny was on convoy duty when it was tor- 
pedoed in Icelandic waters by a German sub- 
marine. (As reported in the New York Times 
of October 21, 1941.) 

31. Another destroyer was attacked and hit 
on October 17. Eleven brave and loyal men 
of our Navy were killed by the Nazis. 

We have wished to avoid shooting. But the 
shooting has started. And history has re- 
corded who fired the first shot. * * * 

America has been attacked. * * * Hit- 
ler’s torpedo was directed at every American. 
(President Roosevelt's Navy Day address on 
October 27, 1941.) 

32. Every school child knows what our for- 
eign policy is. The real end, the 
inescapable end * * * is the destruction 
of the Hitler menace. In achieving that end 
our responsibility is fully as great as that of 
peoples who are fighting and dying for it. 
I know our country will not shrink from the 
responsibility nor quail before whatever sacri- 
fices it may demand. (President Roosevelt’s 
message to the Foreign Policy Association, 
October 25, 1941.) 

WENDELL L, WILLKIE 


33. I want to repeat that I bave said on 
several previous occasions that, despite our 
wholehearted sympathy for the allied cause, 
we must stay out of the war. In the stress 
of these times, when our hearts are confused 
with emotion, we must keep our heads clear. 
We do not intend to send men from the 
shores of this continent to fight in any war. 
That is not mere selfishness on our part; we 
shall not serve the cause of democracy and 
human freedom by becoming involved in the 
present war; we shall serve that cause only by 
keeping out of war. 

I believe in national defense, not as a step 
toward war but as a protection against it. It 
is the duty of the President of the United 
States to recognize the determination of the 
people to stay out of war and to do nothing 
by word or deed that will undermine that 
determination. 

No man has the right to use the great 
powers of the Presidency to lead the people 
indirectly into war; only the people, through 
their elected representatives, can make that 
awful decision, and there is no question as to 
their decision. (Wendell L. Willkie before the 
Brooklyn Republican Club on June 18, 1940.) 

34. The President of the United States re- 
cently said, “We will extend to the opponents 
of force the material resources of this Nation, 
and at the same time we will harness the use 
of our resources in order that we ourselves 
in America may have equipment and training 
equal to the task of any emergency and 
every defense.” 

I should like to state that I am in agree- 
ment with these two principles, as I under- 
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stand them—and I don’t understand them as 
implying military involvement in the present 
hostilities * * . 

But I cannot follow the President in his 
conduct of foreign affairs in this critical time. 
There have been occasions when many of 
us have wondered if he is deliberately incit- 
ing us to war. * I know what war 
can do to demoralize civil liberties at home, 
and I believe it is the first duty of a President 
to try and maintain peace. 

But Mr. Roosevelt has not done this. He 
has dabbled in inflammatory statements and 
manufactured panics. Of course, we in 
America like to speak our minds freely, but 
this does not mean at a critical period in 
history our President should cause bitterness 
and confusion for the sake of a little political 
oratory. The President’s attacks on foreign 
powers have been useless and dangerous. He 
has courted a war for which this country is 
hopelessly unprepared and which it em- 
phatically does not want. He has secretly 
meddled in the affairs of Europe and has 
unscrupulously encouraged other countries 
to hope for more help than we can give. 
(Wendell L. Willkie’s acceptunce speech at 
Elwood, Ind., on August 17, 1940.) 

35. If you elect me President, I will never 
send an American boy to fight in any Euro- 
pean war. (Wendell L. Willkie in Chicago, 
September 13, 1940.) 

86. I hope and pray that he (the Presi- 
dent) remembers the pledge of the 1940 plat- 
form better than he did the one of 1932. If 
he does not, you better get ready to get on 
the transports. 

Now let me say to you as a candidate for 
President of the United States in the year 
of 1940 that if you elect me President of the 
United States no American boy will ever be 
sent to the shambles of any European trench. 
(Wendell L. Willkie at Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 19, 1940.) 

37. The American people do not want war. 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict, whether on the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. They are determined to keep Amer- 
ica at peace. 

In this determination I stand with them. 
I am for keeping out of war. I am for peace 
for America, * * * We must not rashly 
move. Any man who involves us in the risk 
of war, while we are thus unprepared, be- 
trays his country. (Wendell L. Willkie, at 
Cleveland on October 2, 1940.) 

38. If I am elected President of the United 
States I shall never lead this country into 
any European war. As a matter of fact, I 
shall never lead the country into any kind 
of a war unless the people, through their 
representatives in Congress, insist upon it, 
and I shall also refrain from indulging in 
extravagant attacks upon other nations, 
(Wendell L. Willkie, in radio address on Oc- 
tober 4, 1940.) 

39. We can have peace, but we must begin 
to preserve it. To begin with we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else’s wars. Our 
boys shall stay out of Europe. * * œ 
None of us is so simple as to think that Hitler 
is planning this moment to send an expedi- 
tionary force across the Atlantic., * + 
He is aware that if we make democracy strong 
here his own system of blood and tyranny 
cannot survive forever. (Wendell L. Willkie, 
at Cambridge, Mass., on October 11, 1940.) 

40. My reason for favoring this sacrifice was 
not that you should go to war against those 
dictators. I do not contemplate for you a 
task so cruel as that. We must avoid it if 
we can. (Wendell L. Willkie’s message to 
men in the draft, October 15, 1940.) 

41. I favor aid to Britain short of 
war and I mean short of war. 
endai L. Willkie, at Buffalo, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 15, 1940.) 

42. Those oceans are indeed broad. We 
can say ith the utmost confidence, standing 
here in the center of America: “We do not 
want to send our boys over there again, And 
if you elect me President, we won't,” 
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But by the same token I believe if you re- 
elect the third-term candidate they will be 
sent. We cannot and we must not undertake 
to maintain by arms the peace of Europe. 
* + * ‘The role of the United States is not 
the settlement of boundary disputes or of 
racial disputes. It is not the maintenance 
of a balance of power in Europe. (Wendell 
L. Willkie a’ St. Louis on October 17, 1940.) 

43. One difference (between my foreign 
policy and that of the New Deal) is my de- 
termination to stay out of war. I have a real 
fear that this adminis’ ation is heading for 
war and will co all I can to avoid it. (Wen- 
dell L. Willkie at Chicago on October 22, 
1940.) 

44. He said that he was working for peace. 
He said that he would stand by the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1940, and he quoted the 
p’edge a that platform: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars 
aad we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.” 

I hope, I hope, oh, so sincerely that that 
pledge by the third-term candidate based 
upon the 1940 platform of the Democratic 
Party is remembered by him longer than he 
remembered the honor of the credit of the 
United States, which was based upon thb- 
Democratic platform of 1932. 

I sincerely hope that on some future occa- 
sion the third-term candidate will not tell 
reporters that as of that day he made the 
pledge he had no intention of going to war. 
(Wendell L. Willkie at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
October 25, 1940.) 

45. I want to place beyond Britain the in- 
dustrial organization of a revitalized and 
fully operating America. I do not and will 
not send troops. (Wendell L. Willkie at 
Charleston, W. Va., on October 29, 1940.) 

46. In protecting America, the maintenance 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere will be 
my objective. * + 

‘the interests of the United States would 
have been better served if the third-term can- 
didate had been outspokenly for peace and 
nonparticipation (earlier) instead of waiting 
to pledge it at an election. (Wendell L. Will- 
kie at Cumberland, Md., on October 30, 1940.) 

47. I have given you my pledge many times 
over. I will work for peace. We are against 
sending our boys into any war other than the 
defense of our country. * + 

On the basis of his past 8 with 
pledges to the people, you may expect to be at 
war by April 1941 if he is elected. * 

Even as late as June 10, 1940, he tation 
the world. He declared of Italy that the hand 
that held the dagger “has struck it into the 
back of its neighbor.” In the capitals of 
Europe this bit of oratory was not taken as 
a move to keep the United States at 
peace. * * 

Here, then, are three basic elements in the 
protection of America—good faith in the pur- 
suit of peace in this hemisphere, a wise and 
consistent diplomacy, and a strong military 
and naval defense force. (Wendell L. Willkie 
at Baltimore, Md., October 30, 1940.) 

48. I happen to know about war at first 
hand and I hate war. Isaw the damage dore 
by a war—at home and abroad—the loss of 
security and the extinction of civil liberties 
even in this land of the free. 

I have not forgotten that lesson. My every 
act as President will be to keep this country 
out of foreign wars and keep it at peace. I 
promise, as I have promised many times be- 
fore, not to send your husbands and sons and 
brothers to death on a European or Asiatic 
battlefield. 

I will avoid bringing about a condition of 
affairs ihat will make war necessary. And I 
will never take this country into war until 
your representatives declare it. (Wendell L. 
Willkie in an address to the women of the 
United States from New York City on Novem- 
ber 4, 1940.) 

49, Mr. Roosevelt and I both promised the 


| people in the course of the campaign that if 
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we were elected we would keep this country 
out of war unless attacked. Mr. Roosevelt 
was reelected end this solemn pledge for him 
I know will be fulfilled, and I know the 
American people desire him to keep it sacred, 
(Wendell L. Willkie in a broadcast to the 
American peorle on November 12, 1940.) 

50. I have examined this bill (lend-lease) 
in the light of the current emergency, and I 
personally have come to the conclusion that, 
with modifications, it should be passed. 

This is a critical moment in history. The 
United States is not a belligerent and we 
hope we shall not be. Our problem, however, 
is not alone to keep America out of war but 
to keep war out of America. (Wendell L, 
Willkie’s statement on the lease-lend bill as 
reported in the New York Times of January 
13, 1941.) 

51. We shall not keep America out of war 
by mere strong statements that she is to stay 
out of war. We will keep America out of war 
if we supply to the fighting men of Britain 
sufficient resources so they may crush and 
defeat the ruthless dictatorship of Hitler. 
(Wendell L. Willkie at Town Hall forum in 
New York City on January 16, 1941.) 

52. We will, however, stay out of the war, in 
my judgment, if the men of Britain are sup- 
ported to the utmost and immediately. This 
can only be done by the granting of enlarged 
powers to the President to deal not alone 
with the international situation but with the 
building of the materials and instruments of 
combat. (Wendell L. Willkie, before the 
Women's National Republican Club, on Janu- 
ary 18, 1941.) 

53. Mr Willkie still maintained that the 
policy of aid to Britain should contain the 
qualification of “short of war,” or, as he ex- 
plained it, “short of those actions which we 
know in advance will lead inevitably to mili- 
tary involvement.” (New York Times of Jan- 
uary 20, 1941.) 

54. What the Gritish desire from us is not 

men but materials and equipment. * * 
As a matter of fact, in my judgment, if we 
do give aid to Britain, we are likely to stay 
out of war; while if we do not give aid to 
Britain, we shall probably become involved 
in war. (Wendell L. Willkie, as interviewed 
on his arrival from England, in the New York 
Times of February 10, 1941.) 

55. Testimony of Wendell L. Willkie before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
February 11, 1941: 

“Question, Iam merely trying to determine 
whether this all-out aid to England does 
finally include our entry into the war. 

“Answer. Our declaration of war? I would 
say, “No.” 

“Question. Do you think that the passage 
of this bill will take us further away from 
war or closer to war? 

“Answer. Much further away from war. I 
cannot imagine anything interfering with 
Britain’s successfully prevailing in this war 
more than if we declared war and tried to 
send troops to Europe. If America gives that 
effective aid, then America will have the power 
to determine whether the captured democra- 
cies of Europe will survive. 

“Question, What do you mean by effective 
aid? 

“Answer. I have outlined three things. Ef- 
fective aid, in my judgment, consists In giving 
Britain immediately destroyers; second, giving 
her all the P. B. Ls and bombers that we 
possibly can; giving her the bombers that we 
can; and then gearing our own productive 
capacity to ultimately give to her as rapidly 
as we can, consistent with our own defense, all 
of the airplanes and other instruments neces- 
sary for hér prevailing in this struggie. 

“I would give all of the effective aid I could 
to Britain, and I think thereby we will keep 
out of war. 

“Question. I am talking about sending our 
merchant ships into war zones. It would be 
necessary to do that in order to get this mate- 
rial to them, would it not, ta be effective? 

“Answer. 1 do not believe so, myself. 
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“Question. How would you suggest that we 
get it to them? 

“Answer. I think they would send their 
cruisers here and get the goods out and get 
them over there. 

“Question. Mr. Churchill says they have not 
the shipping available. 

“Answer. I still take my position. I cannot 
speak for Mr. Churchill. That would be 
highly presumptuous. 

“Question. If Mr. Willkie thinks it is nec- 
essary to send American shipping over to 
convoy this material, you are willing to do 
that? 

“Answer. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

“Question. You did not? 

“Answer, When did I say that? It was just 
the reverse of that. 

Question. You did use the phrase short of 
war’ in the campaign, did you not? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Do you still adhere to that view? 

“Answer, Yes. 

“Question. Where do you draw the line 
short of war? 

“Answer. I have tried to make it clear to 
you that I think effective aid to Britain is al- 
most sure to be short of war. 

“Question. Would you consider that con- 
voying our ships would be short of war? 

“Answer. I haye said to you that in my 
judgment—and I expressed it to British offi- 
clals—convoying ships might produce an in- 
cident which might be provocative of war if 
an attack should be made on them. 

“Answer. In the course of the campaign I 
made a great many statements about him (the 
President). He was my opponent, you know. 

“Question. You would not have said any- 
thing about your opponent you did not think 
was true, would you? 

“Answer. Oh, no; but occasionally in mo- 
ments of oratory in campaigns we all expand 
a little bit. 

“Question. Is it your personal opinion that 
if we pass this bill that it will keep us out of 
war? 

“Answer. Well, I can only say to you that in 
my judgment that is true.” 

56. Mr. Lindbergh's assumption that vast 
expeditionary forces of American boys will 
be required for the defeat of Hitler is as much 
out of date as his belief that the leaders and 
people of Britain are today confused and un- 
prepared. (Wendell L. Willkie in current 
Colliers as reported in the New York Times 
of May 2, 1941.) 

57. “Within 90 days, within 6 months at the 
latest, the United States without even the 
assistance of British production will be turn- 
ing out more armaments and airplanes than 
Germany,” predicted Wendell L. Willkie at 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 4, 1941, adding that 
it was imperative to see that what was built 
for Britain was delivered to Britain. (New 
York Times of May 5, 1941.) 

58, I said many times before and during 
the campaign that England must win the war 
if our democracy is to survive. But 8, 7— 
even 6 months ago—I hoped, and said, that 
top-speed production in the United States 
would be all the help necessary from us to 
enable her to win. 

In those early days Germany was preoccu- 
pied on the Continent and Britain was able 
to carry her own goods. * * * Now it is 
painfully obvious that production is not 
enough. The goods we produce must get 
there if England is to win. * * * It is 
now our job not only to produce the goods 
necessary for her survival but to deliver 
them by whatever means will be most 
efficient, * * * 

And may I say that I hope that the Presi- 
dent shortly establishes bases in such places 
as Iceland in order to protect our interests, 

If America insures delivery, we have well- 
founded assurances that not alone will Eng- 
land survive but England will win. (Wendell 
L. Willkie at Chicago on June 6, 1941.) 

59. I am quite sure that before long now 
the great force of the American Navy will be 
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brought to play to insure delivery of those 
products to the fighting men of Britain. 
(Wendell L. Willkie on July 4, 1941.) 

60. The cause of democracy is much 
stronger today than it was a year ago. A 
great percentage of the Italian Navy has been 
sunk and the rest forced into hiding. The 
Italian people regret their alliance with 
Hitler. Not only has Germany failed to 
achieve air supremacy over England, but Eng- 
land has recently enjoyed air supremacy over 
western Europe and has had a chance besides 
to build up her air force. In Russia the Ger- 
man armies have suffered frightful losses in 
men and equipment. On the Atlantic Ocean 
fewer ships are being sunk. (Wendell L. 
Willkie in the Reader’s Digest, November 
1941.) 


As we study these quotations, it seems 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that the American 
people had the right to accept the as- 
surances of the candidates and the cove- 
nants of their respective parties as 
solemn and inviolable pledges, I have 
reread the platform of my own party. I 
look upon it as a covenant made by the 
Republican Party with the people. I 
have endorsed that platform on many 
occasions, and in opposing the present 
resolution I believe I am fulfilling those 
solemn pledges. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks in 
the Record and to include therein cer- 
tain quotations. à 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. OSMERS]. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
conceivable that any Member of Congress 
could regard the pending measure as 
other than a declaration of war. The 
bill before us repeals the heart and soul 
of the Neutrality Act, which.was designed 
and written in calmer days for just such 
a situation as the one in which we now 
find ourselves. 

For any American to make a distinc- 
tion between the lives lost at sea and the 
lives lost on the battlefield would be per- 
verted thinking in the extreme. Through 
the actions of the President, out to save 
the worid, but with no blue print for 
doing the job, and through the actions 
of a Congress, too interested in patron- 
age and politics to act for their country’s 
future, we have been brought to the brink 
of war. 

Pressure groups and propagandists on 
all sides are confusing and disuniting the 
American people at a moment when it is 
their high patriotic duty to calmly think 
of their country’s future. 

The American people today are little 
better off than the German people under 
the iron heel of Adolf Hitler. Both peo- 
ples have had their most important 
power—the power to make war—taken 
from them. The Constitution specifi- 
cally gives the right to declare war to the 
representatives of the people. On Sep- 
tember 11 President Roosevelt issued a 
personal declaration of war in his order 
to the Navy of the United States to “shoot 
on sight.” This order was based on state- 
ments made by the President which later 
proved to be falsehoods. A free people 
must not be tricked, lied, and misled into 
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war through the back door. The passage 
of this bill will open the way to a series of 
bloody encounters and will cost the lives 
of countless Americans and millions in 
property. 

It is time that the administration told 
the American people the truth. 

It is time that the people were told 
about the state of our total unprepared- 
ness for total war at this time. 

It is time the people were told that 
a second A. E. F. is being planned in 
high places. 

It is time the people were told that 
inflation is just around the corner. 

It is time the people were told that 
their standards of living will be reduced 
to the point of actual hardship. 

It is time the people were told about 
the one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
billion dollar debt that is coming. 

It is time the people were told that the 
defense program is breaking down be- 
cause of the President’s refusal to dele- 
gate proper authority. 

It is time the President stopped de- 
fending the fourth term and started 
defending America. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
tine as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
ciples in regard to our foreign policy, on 
which Mr. Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt 
campaigned, are well known. I cam- 
paigned on these same principles, namely, 
preparedness and peace. 

I, like they, pledged to the fathers and 
mothers of this land that their sons 
would not be sent to die on foreign soil 
for the purpose of intercedinz in the 
age-old quarrels of European or Asiatic 

countries. 

I believe in the words of Wendell L. 
Willkie of Armistice Day 1 year ago yes- 
terday: 

You (the loyal opposition) believe deeply 
in the principles that we stood for in the last 
campaign, and principles are not like football 
suits, to be put on in order to play a game 
and to be taken off when the game is over. 


Mr. Speaker, my people can rest as- 
sured that I will keep my promise and 
stand on the principles I campaigned on 
so long as it is their sentiment. As 
Woodrow Wilson once said: 

I would rather lose in a cause that I know 


some day will triumph than to triumph in a 
cause that I know some day will fail. 


Like Addison, I wonder— 


how it is possible for those who are men of 
honor in their persons thus to become notori- 
ous liars in their party. 


I offer at this time a telegram received 
at 2:43 this afternoon from Jeffersonville, 
Clark County, Ind. This county gave my 
opponent as great a majority as any two 
counties in my district and has more 
defense work than all the other counties 
combined. So, you see, the conclusion 
could not possibly be a political one. In 
other words, the people of that county, 
like all other Americans, put the welfare 
of their country ahead of any personal 
ambitions. 

The telegram shows that on a non- 
partisan poll 61 percent of the people of 
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Clark County are opposed to sending 
American ships into the war zones. 

I do hope and pray that this provision 
is not stricken from the Neutrality Act. 

Again, paraphrasing the words of the 
Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln: 

The world will little note or long remember 
what we say here, but it may never forget 
what we do here. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Lanois]. 


PEACE, PREPAREDNESS, AND AMERICANISM 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, the present 
Neutrality Act prohibits ships flying the 
American flag from carrying munitions 
to a belligerent. It also prevents these 
vessels from entering war zones. Ameri- 
can citizens are not permitted to travel 
on ships belonging to countries at war. 
American investors who put their money 
into foreign enterprises could not call on 
American war ships or American soldiers 
to protect their interest in foreign coun- 
tries. These provisions have been suc- 
cessful in keeping our country at peace. 
If we modify our Neutrality Act and al- 
low our ships to go into the war zones, it 
will be the final step toward war. I know 
that if we go into this war we will go 
in all the way. 

So today we are confronted with the 
question of peace or war. Not war in 
defense of our own native land but war 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa; war in which 
we will weaken our ability to defend our- 
selves at home. I do not believe that we 
need the British Navy or the help of the 
Red Army to defend this Nation or this 
hemisphere. I do not believe in sacri- 
ficing millions of American boys in a 
struggle across the seas. If we send an- 
other American expeditionary force, 
millions will be killed in action. More 
of them will be maimed and disabled. 
Many others will be buried in foreign 
cemeteries. I believe that our participa- 
tion in this war is a fatal mistake for 
our national welfare and our institutions. 

Our former Ambassadors to England 
and France, Messrs. Kennedy and Bullitt, 
stated before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that we should stay out of 
this conflict. Mr. Cudahy, former Am- 
bassador to Belgium, urged that we re- 
main at peace. These men speak with 
first-hand knowledge of foreign affairs, 
In fact, they are among the few Ameri- 
cans who are in a position to know what 
has really taken place behind the scenes 
in Europe. 

Before we condemn our own boys to 
agony and death, let us examine the rec- 


ord of the killed, wounded, and captured: 


Britain (4 Vaers) DOnna AONE 134, 000 
pe CE are eee 1, 675, 000 
pie a Ee See ES aa 2, 365, 000 
Russia (3 months) 2, 585. 000 
C A TEA E EEEE LE Ta 230, 000 
S oe T EN RE 225, 000 
FEB 160. 000 
OnC6te AAA 95. 000 
TTT 5. 000 


(These figures were obtained from embas- 
sies, War Department, and Library of Con- 
gress.) 


If the President of the United States 
believes that the safety and welfare of 
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this Nation demand that the United 
States should enter this war and be forced 
to send expeditionary forces abroad, then 
he should send a message to Congress 
asking for a declaration of war. That 
is the only way in which the wishes of 
our people may be tested. However, if 
such a message should be sent, and a res- 
olution for a declaration of war should 
be offered, I will oppose it, because I be- 
lieve that our entrance into this war is 
neither necessary nor justifiable. If Con- 
gress sees fit to declare war, then we 
must go in to win if it takes our last 
man and our last dollar. Once war is 
declared, they will, no doubt, start mo- 
bilizing millions of Americans from the 
ages of 18 to 45. On the other hand, if 
Congress should reject a declaration of 
war, the President should desist from his 
efforts to edge us into the war. 

The American people should know the 
facts about our national defense. This 
Nation at present is in no condition to 
fight a war abroad and will not be for 
many months to come. The morale of 
our Army is low, because they have very 
little equipment. We have very few 
bombers and large tanks. We do not 
have enough 90-millimeter antiaircraft 
guns to protect New York City alone. 
We have neglected our own defenses in 
order to help Britain, China, and com- 
munistic Russia. Why make the same 
mistake other countries have made by 
going off to war while tragically unpre- 
pared in terms of modern fighting equip- 
ment? I believe it is time we should 
think once more of ourselves by provid- 
ing America with a national defense so 
strong that no dictator or combination of 
them will seek to attack us. We should 
also retain the power in the hands of 
Congress to determine what acts con- 
stitute a vital weakening of our national 
defense or our entry into the war. 

I have voted for the appropriations for 
our own national defense. I voted 
against the thirteen billion lease-lend 
“give away” bills to foreign countries, be- 
cause our national debt is already in- 
creasing to the point of bankruptcy. 
When the American people begin to pay 
their income taxes next March on the 
three and one-half billion dollar tax bill 
they will begin to realize the burden of 
our own defense without the gift of $13,- 
000,000,000 to foreign countries. Just 
how much is $13,000,000,000? If you 
stood on a street corner and handed out 
$5 bills 1 per minute for 16 hours per day 
it would take 7,420 years to give away 
$13,000,000,000. This amount would pay 
our Nation’s food bill for 1 year. It 
would pay cverybody’s clothing bill for 
4 years. It would buy 4 years’ supply of 
gas for all of our cars. It would equal 8 
years’ savings of all Americans. It would 
pay 4 years’ rent of all our homes and 
offices. We expect a larger tax bill next 
year. Hidden taxes and income taxes on 
the poorest classes of our citizens will 
lower the American standard of living. 

The $13,000,000,000 “give away” bill to 
foreign countries will cost the taxpayers 
in Indiana $342,000,000. It will cost the 
Seventh District taxpayers over $28,000,- 
000. It will cost each of our counties the 
following amounts: 
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T $2, 516, 700 
Daviess County 2, 610, 000 
Gibson County 3, C66, 200 
Greene County 3, 129, 300 
Johnson County 2, 244, 800 
2 ̃ si oaic nanoa 4, 386, 500 
Martin County 1, 027, 800 
Monroe County.......--..-..... 3, 634, 800 
Morgan County 1, 979, 800 
Owen County 1, 215, 800 
Sulivan County 2, 678, 300 
er 28, 490, 000 


What would the taxpayers in your 
county say if the county commissioners 
would bond your county for this amount? 

Almost 90 percent of the Republican 
Members of the House have voted con- 
sistently against the preliminary meas- 
ures leading to war which were urged by 
the President and voted by his party. 

We believe in peace, preparedness, and 
Americanism. We are determined to 
keep faith with the American people. 
We contend that the Republican Party 
is still the peace party of America. We 
have voted for appropriations for all-out 
national defense, and we shall continue 
to do so. We will have more confidence 
in the safety-and the defense of our 
country, however, when the President 
drives the eleven hundred “reds” from 
the Federal pay rolls. America must 
wake up. Real Americans must be 
placed on guard. America has no place 
for an individual who places any other 
flag, constitution, way of life, or any 
other ideals of government above our 
own. 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, we have had 44 emergencies in the 
last 9 years. They have been used to 
cover up the New Deal mistakes. The 
fact remains that behind the blind of a 
national emergency the new dealers are 
attempting to establish a new order here 
in America by destroying the American 
system. The American system of free 
competition and private enterprise is 
better than anything that has been of- 
fered as a substitute. Our system is not 
perfect, but it is responsive to the de- 
mands of progress and to the require- 
ments of the general welfare. It has 
made mistakes, but it has not failed to 
correct its methods when the right rem- 
edy was found. If we are to continue to 
have political and religious freedom, as- 
surance to the common man that op- 
portunity is rich and free, that each may 
go as far and climb as high as his abilities 
can carry him, we must fortify with hope 
and purpose the spirit of our people. 
Whenever all groups in America accept 
the solemn responsibility of trying to 
build the economic phases of our democ- 
racy, we will begin to make progress. A 
nation, like a family, cannot exist unless 
there is mutual respect, confidence, and 
understanding. In our struggle for jus- 
tice we should temper our desires with a 
sense of fairness for other groups. We 
must stand united for the future and all 
can benefit if all will serve. 

In conclusion, if we allow our ships 
to enter the war zones, it will mean the 
final step to war on two fronts, I submit 
the following reasons against another 
struggle across the seas: 

First. Millions of young Americans 
would be sacrificed. 
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Second. America is tragically unpre- 
pared in terms of modern fighting 
equipment, 

Third. It will weaken our ability to de- 
fend ourselves against invasion. 

Fourth. Danger of establishing a new 
order here in America by destroying the 
American system. 

Fifth, Former Ambassadors to Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium, speaking 
with first-hand knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs, are on record against war. 

Sixth. It is our duty to keep our cam- 
paign promises to the American people. 

Seventh. Danger of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

Eighth. We should profit by our mis- 
take in entering the World War. 

Ninth. Millions of Americans between 
the ages of 18 and 45 would be mobilized, 

Tenth. We have the ability and nat- 
ural resources to take care of ourselves 
against any dictator or combination of 
dictators. 

Eleventh. It will permanently close 
many business establishments in Amer- 
ica. 

Twelfth. It will deprive labor of its 
past social and economic gains made 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Thirteenth. It will impair the educa- 
tional system of America by requiring a 
greater portion of the tax dollar. 

Fourteenth, It will create another vast 
army of war veterans to pension and to 
be cared for before we have given justice 
to the veterans of the last war. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Bo.ton], a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is late 
in the day and perhaps everyone is a 
little tired, but I want very much to say 
one or two things. This is a momentous 
hour, even though our vote on these Sen- 
ate amendments is not necessarily a final 
vote on the bill—for we may send it to 
conference. 

I think our very distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina put it exceedingly 
well earlier in the day when he called 
the neutrality measure a noninvolve- 
ment act. As such it has been effective. 
Now it is to be changed. We are asked 
to make it ineffective. We are to take 
the brakes off so that we can go to war. 

I think you will all bear me out that I 
have voted to implement those laws 
which this Congress has passed to help 
the Allies against Hitler. No one in this 
House abhors Hitler and his ways more 
than I. No one in this House desires so 
passionately to see implemented those 
people who are in the fight against him. 
No one here desires more than I do to 
see this country keep its word to those 
who are in the front line. We have 
agreed to be their arsenal. Surely at this 
moment that is our first duty. If we be- 
come part of the actual battle line, we 
must implement our own men with the 
matériel with which to fight. 

Make no mistake, this war is not like 
the last war; it is like no other war in 
history. If we do not keep our word to 
these other countries, are you So sure we 
may not be contributing to the downfall 
of our whole civilization? Dare we 
jeopardize the future of the world by 
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going into aggressive war unprepared, 
unequipped, and untrained, with only a 
small part of our people anxious to 
fight? 

I beg you, think most carefully before 
you commit this land of ours, that has 
been an honorable land, to go into a war 
to which most of her people are opposed, 
and to do so secretly under cover of 
promises of peace. If we must go into 
this war, let us do so only when we can 
hold our heads up and our eyes to the 
front, glorying in our trained strength. 
Let us not go into it under cover of dark- 
ness of deceit. Let us not promise our 
people neace, telling them, “Oh, no; we 
won't send ĝur boys,” knowing full well 
that each move we take, one step at a 
time, is a ctep toward war. No, Mr. 
Speaker, I can follow the President a long 
way, and I have done my best to help him 
keep his word to Hitler’s enemies to fur- 
nish them with weapons and to keep Eis 
word to our people that we shall not co 
into war. If the time must come when 
we must enter the fighting, let it be when 
all our people unite in the certainty that 
war, and war only, can save those things 
which are sacred, that are clean, that are 
holy. Let us be strong enough to await 
the moment when we know that the In- 
finite Source of Light asks us to destroy 
darkness. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poacel. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have stood in this Well this 
afternoon speaking with dogmatic assur- 
ance as to what is going to happen. 
They have told you, as if they had some 
insight into the future, as if they had 
some pipe line to all knowledge, that if 
this bill passes we would have an expedi- 
tionary force in Europe in a short time; 
that it would lead us into war and all 
manner of evil. 

I do not know where those Members 
get their special knowledge. I have no 
such special knowledge. I have no posi- 
tive knowledge as to what will happen 
if this bill passes or if it does not pass. 
I am firmly convinced, however, that if 
this amendment is agreed to and the bill 
passes we will be in a more favorable 
position to maintain the peace of this 
great Republic than if we should reject 
it. For that reason I am for the amend- 
ment as it has come from the other body. 

Many of the speeches we have listened 
to this afternoon have been practically 
identical. The form has been, first, to 
apologize; second, to state, “I have voted 
for everything up until now”; and, third, 
to say, “Now, if we take this step along 
the same policy we have been following, 
this step will be disastrous.” 

That brings us back to the situation 
that existed 2 years ago, when I heard 
on the floor of this House the same argu- 
ments from the same lips in almost the 
same words, telling us that if we made 
any modification of the then existing - 
bill it would lead us into war immedi- 
ately, Each and every time this Nation 
has acted to remove the self-imposed 
shackles from our own limbs, some voices 
have risen here to tell us that that step 
would lead us into war. They have 
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proven themselves poor prophets, not 
knowing of what they spoke. They have 
proven that their prophecies were false. 
Will you now follow the prophecies of 
those who have failed in every prophecy 
so far, or will you follow the leadership 
of the President who has led us on a 
course that has kept this Nation free 
from war? Will you follow the leader- 
ship of the State Department, that has 
kept us out of war, or will you follow the 
leadership of the minority on the com- 
mittee, that has told us every time we 
have sought to do anything construc- 
tive that it would lead us into. war? 

The proposition before this House is 
not complicated. It is not àn involved 
question. This House passed a bill re- 
cently providing for the arming of mer- 
chant ships. It went over to another 
body, and that body passed it and added 
to it a provision taking from our own 
limbs the shackles that we ourselves had 
placed there, simply authorizing those 
merchant ships to go wherever they 
might go under international law, just 
as they could have gone before we our- 
selves placed those limitations upon our 
commerce. 


This bill does not give any new powers 
to American shipping. It simply places 
us back in the position where American 
shipping and all the shipping of the 
world has always been before we put 
voluntary restrictions on ourselves. We 
put those restrictions there in good faith, 
believing that we were dealing with 
civilized nations of the world and ex- 
pecting to receive civilized treatment in 
return; but when we found our merchant 
ships sailing the South Atlantic. thou- 
sands of miles from anybody’s war zone, 
torpedoed and sunk without warning, we 
knew that we are no longer dealing with 
civilized nations but with international 
robbers and highwaymen. We knew 
then that we must deal in a different 
manner. It therefore became desirable 
that the United States change the re- 
strictions we heretofore imposed upon 
ourselves. The whole Neutrality Act was 
based on the theory that the sheriff and 
a band of robbers were shooting at each 
other across the street. The act assumed 
that even if we had a right to stroll down 
the street that it would be very foolish 
for us to do so. That was all very well 
so-long as our safety at home was not 
threatened. Now it is apparent that the 
robbers are about to get the best of the 
officers of the law; that if the robbers 
kill the sheriff they are strong enough to 
loot our house and to torture our family. 
In addition, there is a little yellow sneak 
thief who has been stealing chickens in 
the neighborhood, but who has been given 
a gun by the bandits who are fighting 
the sheriff. It looks as if the yellow man 
was only waiting for an opportunity to 
rob the corpse of any of those fighting 
with the officers and to break into our 
back door as soon as the bandits began 
firing at the front. The officers of the 
Jaw are about out of ammunition. For 
my part, I think that it is about time 
that we lined up with the forces that are 
trying to put down lawlessness, just like 
our forefathers did. We better get some 
shells to the sheriff, even if we do have 
to risk a stray bullet ourselves, and I do 
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not think that the risk will be nearly as 
great as if we turn our backs and run. 

There have been those who have stood 
on this floor and suggested that they 
wanted to keep the United States out of 
war, that they did not want our boys 
slaughtered, trying to impugn the mo- 
tives of those of us who believe that this 
is the best way to keep the United States 
out of war, trying to impugn the motives 
of those of us who believe that this will 
more likely save our boys from slaugh- 
ter, trying to show that we had a desire 
to lead the United States into a holocaust. 

I am impugning no ill motives to any 
man or woman on this floor. I sincerely 
believe that those who have spoken spoke 
from their hearts. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that the men who differ with me as 
to the results of this legislation do so 
from any evil motive. Neither do I he- 
lieve they have any right to suggest that 
my motives are evil. Neither do I be- 
lieve that they have any right to suggest 
that I am here advocating the plunging 
of this Nation into useless slaughter. I 
am just as sincerely anxious to protect 
American youth from useless slaughter 
as any man or woman in this House and 
I resent the action of those who have 
tried to place a different interpretation 
upon the efforts of those 02 us who be- 
lieve that this legislation is calculated to 
protect this country. 

I think there can be honest differences 
of opinion. I think there are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion here this afternoon, 
I think it all goes back to the proposition 
as to what course is best calculated and 
most likely to keep this country out of 
involvement. Actually the amendment 
that the Senate put on does not go very 
far one way or the other. It cannot be 
proven that it will keep us out of the war 
if we defeat it. Likewise it cannot be 
proven that it is going o cause involve- 
ment if it is passed. The amendment it- 
self is not a very important measure, but 
the implications that follow the action 
that this House takes upon that amend- 
ment are very, very far reaching.. Fun- 
damentally they are these, and they were 
very well pointed out by the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Eaton], 
who called your attention to the fact that 
in most of the foreign lands the people 
recognize that when their government is 
overthrown by a vote of lack of confi- 
dence that means that the people are not 
behind the government, and that in those 
lands this vote will be interpreted as a 
vote of lack of confidence. So, of course, 
if we do not pass this amendment, the 
word will go out tomorrow night in Berlin, 
in Rome, and in Tokyo that America is no 
longer interested in seeing that the de- 
mocracies of this world are successful in 
their fight against totalitarianism. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Not just yet. 

The word will go out tomorrow night, 
and it will not be day after tomorrow, but 
it will be tomorrow night. The word will 
go out to Tokyo that “Japan now has a 
free hand in the Orient; America is not 
going to do anything about it; Japan is 
at liberty to proceed just as fast and as 
ruthlessly as it wants to.” Do you think 
this is going to maintain peace? Do you 
think this is going to be conducive to- 
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ward keeping American boys out of the 
fighting? I will not question your sin- 
cerity if you tell me that you do, but if 
you tell me this, I will certainly question 
your judgment. 

My judgment tells me that if we en- 
courage Japan on her course of aggres- 
sion, we are but rapidly leading Amer- 
ican boys to useless slaughter. My judg- 
ment tells me that if we encourage Japan, 
Germany, and Italy to believe that we 
are going to follow the course of appease- 
ment, the same fate will befall us that 
has befallen every nation that has here- 
tofore followed a course of appeasement. 
When I was a little boy I le rned that if 
I met a dog that was growling at me and 
turned my back I was likely to be bitten, 
and when we are faced with the mad war 
dogs of Japan and of Nazi Germany, I 
do not think it is time to turn our backs 
and to run with our tails between our legs 
like a whipped cur. I think from the 
standpoint of saving American lives we 
had better stand up and give an American 
account of ourselves in the manner of 
our heroic ancestors. 

Neither can we say this would be with- 


out significance upon our own domestic 


policy. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. POAGE. There are those in this 
House tonight who are trusting and hop- 
ing that the President will adopt a firm 
policy with respect to the labor situa- 
tion in this country. We have the op- 
portunity now to establish a strong home 
front where we may have uninterrupted 
production of defense material. But to 
assure this strong home front, the Presi- 
dent must have the full support of this 
Congress. John L. Lewis must be made 
to know that the people of America will 
not tolerate any further interference 
with national defense, and that that 
national defense is really vital. If we 
vote this amendment down and say to 
the world that the leadership of this 
country does not have the support of the 
Congress of the United States, or that we 
do no really believe that the production 
and delivery of defense material to the 
foes of Hitler is important, then you may 
very well expect to see John L. Lewis and 
not the President of the United States 
controlling industry in this country 
throughout the future. 


So, Mr. Speaker, in the name of peace 


in America, in order to protect American 


citizens, in order to save our country 
from the horrors of war, and in order to 
assure the production and delivery of the 
material for which we have appropriated 
billions, let us do the practical thing. 
Let us vote for a bill that will say to the 
world that America is behind her leader- 
ship; that America is in favor of en- 
forcing American rights all over the 
world now and at all time to come. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr..MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the Neutrality Act was originally de- 
signed for the purpose of helping our 
Nation avoid “incidents” that might 
plunge us headlong into a shooting war. 
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Generally speaking, section 2 of the Neu- 
trality Act prohibits American vessels 
from carrying passengers or materials to 
any state involved in war; and section 3 
prohibits American citizens or American 
vessels from traveling into or through 
combat areas designated by the Presi- 
dent. Section 6 prohibits American ves- 
sels engaged in commerce with any for- 
eign state to be armed. None of these 
sections affects in any way whatever the 
movement of the armed forces of our 
Army or ships of our Navy moving under 
the direction of the President as their 
Commander in Chief. The prohibition 
therein set out applies only to civilians 
and civilian ships. 

The bill, House Joint Resolution 237, 
in the form it passed the House on Octo- 
ber 17, sought to repeal section 6 and 
thereby authorize the arming of mer- 
chant ships, In the form it passed the 
Senate, November 7, it seeks to repeal 
section 6, and also sections 2 and 3, there- 
by removing the restrictions against mer- 
chant vessels carrying goods to foreign 
nations engaged in war, and also remov- 
ing restrictions against citizens of the 
United States or any American vessels 
proceeding into or through designated 
combat areas. It is worthy of note that 
no naval or maritime oficials urged the 
arming of our merchant ships, nor did 
they assure us that the planned arming 
of our ships would be effective as a de- 
fense measure. It strikes me that the 
placing of inadequate armament on & 
merchant ship and the sending of that 
merchant ship with contraband of war 
directly to belligerent powers is placing 
a chip on cur shoulders inviting attack 
that will plunge us headlong into a shoot- 
ing war. 

It is worthy of note also that this is 
the first such measure in a long series 
wherein the proponents of the legislation 
have remained strongly silent against the 
charge that it is a step toward war. This 
is a war move, and make no mistake 
about it, This is a war measure, not 
because it affects the control or move- 
ment of the armed forces; it is a war 
measure because it releases all restric- 
tions against the movement of our mer- 
chant ships and our citizens to belliger- 
ent nations and in combat zones. It will 
be impossible to arm the merchant ships 
sufficiently to make them a match for 
belligerent warships, and therefore the 
arming amounts to bait for attack upon 
our ships, rather than an adequate de- 
fense for the attack that will come. It 
strikes me that this legislation is calcu- 
lated to do the thing that name calling 
and insulting speeches have failed to do, 
and that is precipitating and causing an 
attack upon us so that we in turn might 
proclaim to the world that we have cause 
for joining the shooting war. 


Arming of United States merchant 
vessels will automatically classify such 
merchant vessels as auxiliary cruisers 
under international law. Warships of 
other nations can then sink these ships 
without any warning whatever, and if 
some of our merchant ships are armed 
and others not, we can count on warships 
of unfriendly foreign powers shooting be- 
fore they come within close enough range 
to make a final and accurate determina- 
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tion as to whether or not that particular 
merchant ship has a gun on it. Admiral 
Stark has estimated that it will take 4 
months to arm 200 ships, and the rest of 
our merchant fleet will be thus exposed 
to attack while still entirely unarmed. 
Even the merchant ships that are armed 
will be no match for any warships of a 
foreign power. We now have approxi- 
mately 1,200 merchant ships upon the 
seas under the American flag, and at 
least 500 of them are in overseas trade. 
I do not know whether the 200 that Ad- 
miral Stark reports can be armed in the 
next 4 months will take care of our en- 
tire trans-Atlantic shipping or not, but 
it seems to me our merchant ships are in 
double danger whether in Atlantic or 
Pacific waters if some of them are known 
to be armed and can therefore be looked 
upon as auxiliary cruisers. 

I recognize the need for national unity 
in a full fiedged preparedness program, 
and if and when war is declared it is, 
of course, imperative that we have na- 
tional unity without question in prose- 
cuting that war. In fact, whenever a 
foreign-policy commitment has been 
fully determined by the President and a 
majority of Congress, acting within the 
bounds of the Constitution, I will sup- 
port that policy whether I like it or not. 
This view guided me in my vote for 
lease-lend appropriations, although I 
voted against the lease-lend law itself 
when it was under consideration by Con- 
gress. There is no merit in the plea for 
unity in supporting a policy calling for 
our closer approach to war before that 
policy has been finally approved by Con- 
gress. I do not believe my constituents 
want me to be that kind of a “yes man” 
and I do not wish to surrender my own 
convictions in respect to congressional 
votes on policies not yet adopted by Con- 
gress. As I said before, I will accept and 
support congressional policies when they 
have been properly adopted by vote of 
Congress, whether I like them or not, 
even though they mean our entrance 
into shooting war. But until then I will 
exercise my best judgment in determin- 
ing my vote on such policies. 


The proposed amendment cf the Neu- 
trality Act is a step closer to shooting 
war. I am opposed to taking this de- 
liberate step into the present world war 
for various reasons. In my brief state- 
ment today it will be necessary for me to 
confine the rest of my comments to the 
military, not because of its greater im- 
portance but, rather, because of my work 
on the Military Affairs Committee, mak- 
ing it logical that I speak on that phase 
of the problem at this time. By limiting 
my statement to the military phase of 
the problem I do not want to leave the 
impression that I would favor our plung- 
ing into this war as an aggressor, even if 
we were so powerful as to guarantee a 
complete and crushing victory. Hu- 
manitarian, economic, and religious prin- 
ciples are not served by the exercise of 
military might alone. 

As to military preparedness, America 
is not yet prepared to enter an all-out 
shooting war. The United States has 
only recently attained a position in pre- 
paredness that enables us to say we have 
adequate armament for training pur- 
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poses. Even our training program is not 
yet completed and will not be complete 
until we have enough ammunition to 
enable those soldiers who are members of 
combat teams to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the functioning of their 
weapons through actual firing experience. 
I am of the opinion, however, that we 
now have enough well-trained men in 
our armed forces to make us relatively 
safe against inva:ion of our own lands, 
but we are not strong enough to send 
forth an expeditionary force. Military 
experts agree that the ratio of an invad- 
ing force must be approximately 4 to 1 in 
manpo ver and also 4 to 1 in equipment to 
insure success in establishing a bridge- 
head and conducting a military campaign 
in enemy territory. The expanse of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the limi- 
tation o: shipping facilities existing in 
the world today make improbable an 
invasion of a force four times as great as 
our own, no matter what combination of 
nations may attempt it. We have been 
told by high military authority that a 
force of 500,000 well-trained and fully 
armed soldiers can successfully defend 
our shores against invasion. That does 
not mean, however, that we should stop 
our training program at that point. 


Even a war that starts as a purely de- 
fensive war demands preparation far be- 
yond the needs for defense purposes. 
The 4-to-1 ratio I mentioned a minute 
ago applies just as effectively to any ex- 
peditionary force that we might con- 
template in carrying the war to the door- 
steps of other nations. Military authori- 
ties also say we should not plan an ex- 
peditionary force until we can guarantee 
transportation and safe landing of ap- 
proximately 7 tons of equipment per in- 
dividual soldier in that force. It is no 
military secret that our own shipping 
facilities total approximately 8,000,000 
tons, and, of course, not all of that ship- 
ping can be given over to serving an ex- 
peditionary force. It is also not a mili- 
tary secret that Great Britain has con- 
siderably more than twice as much 
shipping capacity as we have. If Great 
Britain has hesitated to launch an ex- 
peditionary force across the English 
Channel, we should at least stop, look, 
and listen before trying to launch an ex- 
peditionary force across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Sending an expeditionary force 
to Africa, Europe, or Asia without ade- 
quate shipping facilities will be a thinly 
veiled bluff that may presage an Ameri- 
can Dunkirk. 

With war flaming in Europe, Congress 
was called into special session September 
20, 1939, to lift the arms embargo, but 
my Committee on Military Affairs was 
not permitted to meet once during that 
Special session of Congress and no major 
legislative action for our preparedness 
effort was given serious consideration 
until the invasion of the Lowlands in 
June 1940. This occurred in spite of the 
well-known fact that it would take us 
2 years to produce adequate armament 
for war. We have done a marvelous job, 
but we have not yet overcome the handi- 
cap of that long delay in starting our 
defense effort. Let us give our Nation a 
break and control our emotions at least 
until we have a chance to win, and then 
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let us think long and hard before we 
undertake to police the entire world. 
The United States is just now within 
sight of becoming the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, provided we do not commit 
suicide in our lust for world mastery and 
the subjugation of all countries who may 
cross our path. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. Murray]. 

LET US VOTE “NO” ON THIS FINAL STEP TO WAR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
I have watched the deceitful steps that 
have led us to the brink of war. During 
this same time I have not only listened 
to the arguments for taking these steps, 
but, like you, have read innumerable pa- 
pers, magazines, and publications on both 
sides of war involvement. 

Various editors, columnists, and writers 
accuse us, who vote against steps leading 
to war, of doing so because of the pres- 
ence of citizens of German extraction in 
our districts. Others accuse us of being 
blinded by our hate of the President. 
Others accuse us of playing cheap pol- 
itics. Still others accuse us of being pro- 
vincial and some have even accused us 
of not voting for our own national 
defense. 

I harbor no personal resentment to- 
ward these accusers. Most of them are 
in protected storm cellars and no doubt 
expect to be for the duration. They can 
change their minds when they wish. 
They are not ever charged with the re- 
sponsibility of voting. Please let me call 
your attention to the fact that if we all 
voted today in keeping with any one of 
the party platforms of last year, there 
would be complete unity of the people of 
this country on this question of war or 
peace. Did it ever occur to you that some- 
time someone might want to know why 
so many of the majority party have voted 
against these steps to war? Have they 
voted this way for the same reasons at- 
tributed to us or have they, as I person- 
ally believe, voted their honest convic- 
tions? Or are they the ones who have 
kept faith with their people? 

I have no authority to speak for any- 
one from Wisconsin but myself, but I 
would like to present a few Wisconsin 
facts to my colleagues here today: 

First. One of the reasons that the large 
majority of the people of Wisconsin do 
not want to become involved in war is 
because the State has a large percentage 
of foreign-born citizens who came to this 
country in order to keep out of the wars 
of Europe. They are not only opposed 
to this war but to all war, except one 
based on the defense of this Nation. 
This group includes not only Germans 
who settled in Wisconsin from 1850 to 
1900, but nationals from many other 
countries as well. 

Second. Another reason the people of 
Wisconsin do not want to become in- 
volved in this war is because they remem- 
ber the last war. They well remember 
the late Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., and his stand at that time. 
They remember the deceit and decep- 
tion employed in an effort to ruin this 
illustrious son of our State. They re- 
member that he was even hanged in 
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effigy. They all too well remember that 
after the war was over they found that 
what Senator La Follette had told them 
was the truth, and that what the war 
party had said was honeycombed with 
deceit, deception, and falsehoods. Even 
university professors hung their heads in 
shame and publicly apologized for not 
following his leadership. The people of 
Wisconsin know that this great man’s 
statue is now in Statuary Hall, right here 
in this building, and that he is proudly 
recognized as one of the outstanding citi- 
zens of our State for all time. 

Now, if any political party is going to 
be ruined by its elected Representatives 
following its platform it should be ruined 
because the people can start another 
party; but they cannot replace the United 
States of America, and what it has stood 
for in the eyes of the common man during 
these 150 years—if we follow this war 
party down the road to war. 

Time after time Representatives from 
other States have said to me “I wish I 
came from Wisconsin so that I could vote 
my conscience.“ My reply to them al- 
ways is, “Regardless of whether you came 
from Wisconsin or any other State, you 
should vote your conscience, you should 
vote your convictions, and you should 
vote in strict accordance with the prom- 
ises you made your people when you were 
a candidate seeking their votes for office.” 
Otherwise democracy is a farce. 

Let us be charitable to them, but let 
us not be misled by the white-headed and 
the war-profit conscious, the childless, 
and those more interested in some for- 
eign philosophy of government than they 
are in our own—especially when you 
know as well as I do that they do not in- 
tend to spill one drop of their own blood 
nor that of their kin if it can be avoided 
in this mad rush to war. 

Let us not be influenced by political 
threats and intimidations regardless of 
their source. Let us not be influenced by 
any groups, in or out of our own districts, 
unless they are sincerely, primarily, and 
wholly interested in the welfare of our 
own country. That is the test. Allow me 
to repeat this: If any group is not sin- 
cerely, primarily, and wholly interested 
in the welfare of our own country, their 
counsel is valueless and their opinions 
are unworthy of our consideration, Let 
us forever put the life blood of every 
mother’s son ahead of our own political 
ambitions. 

Let us not be disturbed by accusations 
of provincialism or political expediency. 

Let us vote “no” because we believe it 
to be the right and honorable way to 
vote and not because we have any hate 
in our hearts for any man. 

Let us be guided only by our conscience 
and our judgment and let us assure the 
people of this country that at least we— 
the direct Representatives of the people— 
have kept the faith. 

Let us vote “no” as we all promised 
the people we would vote, just 1 short 
year ago. 

In conclusion, my dear colleagues, let 
us not be misled by any worldly masters 
regardless of their earthly importance; 
let us realize that this is the most im- 
portant and responsible moment of our 
lives; let us realize that we are this day, 
as never before, our brothers’ keeper; 
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let us not have the blood of our brothers 
upon our hands, nor the responsibility of 
their destruction on our souls; let our 
footsteps be guided only by our Maker 
and let us vote according to His teach- 
ings. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED}. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a great deal has been said here about the 
boys and putting them into the war. I 
remember entering a high school in one 
of the small cities of Massachusetts and 
seeing a monument that interested me 
very much. The story is this: A young 
Irish boy named McGorty had gone into 
the last World War and was on a subma- 
rine. A torpedo passed through the sub- 
marine and released the steam down be- 
low. All the men below were parboiled. 
There was no opportunity for those on 
deck to escape, because the engine had 
not heen stopped. The engine was run- 
ning full speed. The commander would 
not call for volunteers, but he stated the 
situation, and this little Irish boy volun- 
teered to go down. He disappeared into 
the hold and never came up again, but 
the engine stopped, and all of the men 
above deck took their boats and sailed 
out a safe distance. As the submarine 
settle down, the commander lifted his hat 
and said, “God, I have today sent to you 
a man.“ 


Mr. Speaker, there were over 2,000 just 
such Jimmie McGortys who were de- 
stroyed during the World War. Iam not 
going to enumerate the boys who are 
resting over in France, nor those here, 
our cripples, and in hospitals, because 
that has been already covered, but I 
would have you know in the brief mo- 
ments I have today, that this is not the 
first time that we have been appealed to 
by foreign nations. All through our his- 
tory we have had those appeals made to 
us. In the early days there were trying 
times during the French Revolution. 
The sympathies of the people here were 
with France. There was great excite- 
ment. They had their propaganda but 
when the real test came, those men of 
iron in Congress in those days adhered to 
the foreign policy laid down by George 
Washington. I recall another instance, 
when Austria raped Hungary. There was 
great excitement in this country, and in 
Congress. Kossuth came over here and 
was entertained, wined, dined, and re- 
ceived by the House of Representatives, 
by the Senate, and by the President of 
the United States. Finally Henry Clay 
called him to one side and told him what 
to expect, and outlined our foreign pol- 
icy as enunciated by Washington in no 
uncertain terms, 


Henry Clay did not flatter or deceive 
Kossuth. Here is what Clay said to the 
great Hungarian patriot from overseas: 


By the policy to which we have adhered 
since the days of Washington * * * we 
have done more for the cause of liberty in the 
world than arms could effect; we have shown 
to other nations the way to greatness and 
happiness. * Far better is it for our- 
selves, for Hungary, and the cause of liberty, 
that adhering to our pacific system and avoid- 
ing the distant wars of Europe, we should 
keep our lamp burning brightly on this 
western shore, as a light to all nations, than 
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to hazard its utter extinction amid the ruins 
of fallen and falling republics in Europe. 


Again Congress refused to depart from 
its fixed policy of neutrality. 

At the time Greece wanted help in 
their fight for independence against the 
Turks, the propaganda started with the 
atrocities and about the infidels. Here 
was a Christian nation. It was our duty 
to get in and recognize their independ- 
ence. Webster made one of his most 
remarkable speeches in favor of assist- 
ance to Greece. But what happened? 
The Congress adhered strictly to the 
rules of neutrality. 

In 1863 there was an attempt to get us 
to join the Holy Alliance. I would ask 
you to read the argument of Secretary 
of State William H. Seward, wherein he 
outlined in no uncertain terms the fun- 
damental doctrine of neutrality, nonen- 
tangling alliances, with the result that 
we did not go into that alliance. 

Oh, yes. Excitement ran high. We 
had pictures of atrocities and injustice,- 
and every reason that we hear today for 
getting into this war. The one time that 
we departed from those fundamental 
principles was in 1917. We have been 
struggling all these years and will strug- 
gle for many years hence before we have 
even discharged those obligations. No 
intention except on the part of one coun- 
try to pay its debts, and that was little 
Finland. Look at the combination 
abroad and the kaleidoscopic changes 
that have taken place since we were going 
to quarantine the aggressor nations. 
Here was a solid axis of Berlin, Tokyo 
and Rome, and they were against Russia. 
Inside of 2 years after that Russia and 
Germany were raping Poland, reducing 
those people to abject poverty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is not the gentlemen 
surprised that America was so absolutely 
unprepared for this flood of propaganda 
which has descended upon us, knowing 
as every intelligent American must have 
known that it would come when this sit- 
uation developed abroad? 

Mr. REED of New York. I have the 
figures, and they are documented, of the 
amount of money appropriated by the 
Parliament of Great Britain to bend the 
will of the American people and get them 
into war in 1917. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not unfortunate 
that speakers, as they have done this 
afternoon, will imply that a man who 
does not want to take America into this 
war is in any sense friendly to Hitler and 
his regime? Is that not unfair and un- 
true and unwarranted? 

Mr. REED of New York. Of course, it 
is. 
Mr. SOUTH. Does the gentleman 
know of a single man in this House who 
is friendly toward Hitler and who would 
help him if he could? 

Mr, REED of New York. Not one; not 
one. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, may we 
know how the time stands? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Btoom] has 
consumed 2 hours and 5 minutes; the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] 1 
hour and 6% minutes; the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] 1 
hour and 13% minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a chart 
showing the production of foodstuffs in 
Iowa, to prove that the Iowa farmer is 
doing his part in this defense-production 
program, since food is the first essential. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further proceedings 
today on the pending amendments be 
suspended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 


ADDITIONAL POLICE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 5553, 
an act providing an appropriation for 
additional members of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “$130,625” and 
insert “$103,708.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “$21,375” and 
insert “$16,625.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I understand 
that the bill as it comes back to the House 
is the same as it was when it passed the 
House, except the amount has been re- 
duced to put it on a 7-month basis in- 
stead of a 9-month basis? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, that is true. This is the bill intro- 
duced by my colleague the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] providing 
for 100 additional policemen for the Met- 
ropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia. The heavy influx of visitors, 
businessmen, and employees from all 
parts of the country and the attendant 
congestion renders this reenforcement of 
the police department imperative, and 
this bill providing for an additional 100 
officers has the unanimous approval of 
all concerned. 

As passed by the House, the bill was 
expected to become effective in August, 
and therefore carried funds for the re- 
mainder of the year. However, as passed 
by the Senate, it becomes effective 2 
months later. The amount provided in 
the House bill, of course, allowed for sal- 
aries covering the period from the ex- 
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pected date of enactment to the end of 
the fiscal year, while the Senate amend- 
ments naturally make provision only for 
the period from the actual date of enact- 
ment to the end of the fiscal year. 

The two Senate amendments are in 
effect really one amendment, as the two 
combined cover the amount appropriated 
to cover the er pense of the additional 
force. It is the practice in appropriating 
for the support of the police force of the 
District to allocate the cost from two 
separate funds—the general fund and the 
gas-tax fund. The House bill appropri- 
ated $130,625 from the general fund and 
$21,375 from the gas funds. The Senate 
amendments in reducing the period af- 
fected from 9 months to 7 months, re- 
duce the appropriation out of the general 
fun from $130,625 to $103,708, and the 
appropriation out of the gas-tax fund 
from $21,375 to $16,625, a proporcionate 
reduction. In other words, the only Sen- 
ate change is merely a reduction by the 
amount no longer necessary to pay the 
additional officers for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. 

In view of the fact that the bill as 
passed by the Senate is otherwise in the 
identical form in which it passed the 
House, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

The amendments were agreed to. 

; 5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RADIO ADDRESS BY 
ARCHBISHOP BECKMAN 


Mr. TALLE Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
been informed that the Most Reverend 
Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of 
Dubuque, will speak at 8:15 tonight on 
the subject that has deen under consid- 
eration in the House today. Because of a 
conflict with other programs, we may not 
all be able to hear the archbishop at 8:15. 
Arrangements have therefore been made 
to rebroadcast the speech by transcrip- 
tion at 11:15. He may therefore be heard 
at 11:15 tonight over station WOL. 


BILL TO REPEAL FEDERAL USE TAX ON 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
short editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
Was granted as follows: 

To Mr. May, for an indefinite period, 
on account of death in family. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
` REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 


S. 272. An act for the relief of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

S. 273. An act for the relief of the R. S. 
Howard Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

5.274. An act for the relief of the Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

S. 381. An act for the relief of Marcel M. 
Roman, Clara M. Roman, and Rodica E. 
Roman; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

S. 501. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Gordon Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 808. An act for the relief of Carmella 
Ridgewell; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1127. An act for the relief of Harriett 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

S. 1177. An act granting an annuity to Wil- 
liam F. Pack; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 1338. An act for the relief of James Ros- 
well Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1372. An act to amend article IV of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1523. An act for the relief of the Portland 
Sportwear Manufacturing Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1562. An act for the relief of William D. 
Warren; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 1563. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of Albert M. Howard; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1654. An act for the relief of the Mer- 
chants Distilling Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coco- 
nino County, Ariz; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 1771. An act for the relief of R. v. 
Thurston and Joseph Hardy, a partnership; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 177,7. An act for the relief of Robert 
Lee Phillips and for the six minor children 
of Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle 
Phillips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., 
James Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, 
Richard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, 
and David Delano Phillips; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 1778. An act for the relief of Leslie 
‘Truax; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1826. An act to permit seeing-eye dogs 
to enter Government buildings when accom- 
panied by their blind masters, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

S. 1848. An act for the relief of Dr. Hugh 
G. Nicholson; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate of 
O. K. Himley; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1958, An act to authorize the transfer of 
jurisdiction of a portion of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., from 
the Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of the Navy; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 1973. An act to provide for the pay and 
costs of transportation of civilian employees 
appointed for duty beyond the continental 
limits of the United States, and in Alaska; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

S. 2035. An act to amend sections 345 and 
347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 with respect to cotton-marketing 
quotas; to the Department of Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
State Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, November 13, 
1941, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Thursday, November 
13, 1941, to continue hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to Securities Act, 1933, 
and Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, November 13, 1941, at 
10 a. m., to consider the following bills: 


H. R. 5588. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 5672. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of service to applicants for en- 
gine-room ratings on vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
have open hearings on Monday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., to consider the 
4-H Club and Rural Youth Act, H, R. 
4530. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1072. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of September 1941 (H. Doc. No. 
439); to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 

1073. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting certain 
decorations which have been bestowed upon 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
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Service and other medical officers in that 
service by certain foreign governments in ap- 
preciation ani recognition of assistance 
rendered by these officers in matters relating 
to sanitation and health; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1074. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the transfer of the custody of a 
portion of the Croatan National Forest, N C., 
from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1075. A letter from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to extend the provisions 
of Public Law 47, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
to State directors of selective service; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1076. A message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year 1942, amount- 
ing to $300,000 (H. Doc. No. 438); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 2. A bill to provide for a 
discretionary penalty of punishment by death 
on conviction of wilful sabotage against the 
national defense; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1411). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sey- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLINS: 

H.R. 6008. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to provide the pay- 
ment to States of an average of $20 per month 
per capita for all recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, under the several State plans, who 
are 65 years of age or older and not inmates 
of a public institution; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSRI: 

H. R. 6009. A bill to provide pensions at 
wartime rates for officers and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard disabled in line of duty as a direct 
vesult of armed conflict, while engaged in 
extra-hazardous service or while the United 
States is engaged in war, and for the de- 
pendents of those who die from such cause, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 6010. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in potatoes so as to provide 
an adequate and stable supply with fair prices 
for producers and consumers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 6011. A bill to provide for a fish-cul- 
tural station in the State of Delaware; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 6012. A bill to repeal section 3540 of 
chapter 33 (a) of Public Law No. 250, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6013. A bill to authorize the Secretary 

of War to transfer certain land to the Terri- 
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tory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 6014. A bill to make the workman’s 
compensation laws.of Alaska and Hawaii ap- 
plicable to land and premises of the United 
States in such Territories; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. R. 6020, A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate compact 
relating to the better utilization of the fish- 
eries (marine, shell, and anadromous) of the 
Atlantic seaboard and creating the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: 

H. Con. Res. 57. Providing for the printing 
of additional copies of hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives on the bill H. R. 
5479; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 337. Resolution to set up a com- 
mittee of five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to study and report upon the 
suggested changes in tax rates and benefits 
under the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and all acts relating thereto; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr, COFFEE of Washington: 

H. Res. 338. Resolution to create a commit- 
tee to investigate the activities of so-called 
dollar-a-year men employed by the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H. R. 6015. A bill for the relief of Truscon 

Steel Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6016. A bill for the relief of Michael- 
Leonard Seed Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R.6017. A bill granting a pension to 
Inez Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6018, A bill granting a pension to 
Alva A, Anderson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. R. 6019. A bill for the relief of the Home 
Insurance Co. of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2042. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Journeymen Barbers Union, Local No. 295, Los 
Angeles, Calif., recommending that defense 
housing projects be placed in the hands of 
local housing men who are acquainted with 
the territory, instead of setting up additional 
organizations to handle the work; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2043. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of San Francisco, No. 2223, requesting joint 
Army and Navy board to consider San Fran- 
cisco Bay project proposed by John Reber, in 
connection with consideration of proposed 
low-level bridge from Hunters Point to Bay 
Farm Island; ta the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2044. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No. 2223, 
passed by Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County oi San Francisco, requesting joint 
Army and Navy board to consider San Fran- 
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cisco Bay project propesed by John Reber, in 
connection with consideration of proposed 
low-level bridge from Hunters Point to Bay 
Farm Island; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2045. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
American Polish Czechoslovak Alliance, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Neu- 
trality Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2046. Also, petition of the National Small 
Businessman's Association, Akron, Ohio, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to supply of materials required for 
defense production, including lend-lease and 
other exports; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

2047. Also, petition of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, St. Louis, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project and 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1941 


Chaplain Henry R. Wescott, Jr., United 
States Army, Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us allow a poet to lead us toward 
prayer: 
The woods were dark and the night was black, 
And only an owl could see the track; 
Yet the cheery driver made his way 
Through the great pine woods as if twere day. 
I asked him, “How do you manage to see? 
The road and the forest are one to me.” 
“To me as well,” he replied, “and I 
Can only drive by the path in the sky.” 
I looked above, where the treetops tall 
Rose from the road like an ebon wall, 
And lo, a beautiful starry lane 
Wound as the road wound and made it plain. 
And since, when the path of my life is drear 
And all is blackness and doubt and fear, 
When the horrors of midnight are here below 
And I see not a step of the way to go, 
Then, ah, then I can look on 
And walk on earth by the path in the sky. 


Let us pray: Eternal Spirit, so help us 
who are in this place of potent influence 
that we shall walk on earth this day and 
all the days by the path in the sky. 
Lead, Kindly Light, amid the gloom en- 
circling the world. Incline the citizens of 
our Nation and those who legislate for 
them to follow Thy leadership. Then 
shall we aid in overcoming the brutalities 
of life; then shall we gather to our com- 
panionship in effort the many who by 
their selfish independence are delaying 
r of Thy Kingdom in the 
world. 

Make us willing to banish minor loyal- 
ties for the sake of a larger and more 
valuable loyalty; swerve us in national 
and international matters from what 
would lead to unfortunate actions and 
unhappy sequent memories. Guard us 
against having to undo some actions, 
against having to admit in the confes- 
sional of God and of world relationships 
that we were unfair and unjust. So 
guide and reinforce our Nation that it 
shall fulfill the ancient prophecy, “My 
servant art thou through whom I shall 
break into glory.” To this end impel us 
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to give the arts of peace priority over all 
else. 

Withhold not Thy benediction from our 
President, the Vice President, the Cabi- 
net, and the Congress. Reinforce them 
physically; refresh them spiritually daily; 
enable them to be equal to their heavy 
responsibilities. 

And to Thy name shall be the praise. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CONNALLY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
November 10, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


REGULATION OF SIZES AND WEIGHTS OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES—NOTICE OF HEAR- 
ING 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, com- 
posed of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Wuitel, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Suipsteap], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], and myself, 
I desire to give notice, through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, that I have called a 
hearing to consider Senate bill 2015 en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide 
for the regulation of the sizes and weights 
of motor vehicles engaged in transpor- 
tation in interstate or foreign commerce,” 
the hearing to be held at 10 o'clock a. m., 
December 8, 1941, in the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee room. 

This notice is given for the convenience 
of the many interested parties who desire 
to appear and be heard. In the future 
it will be convenient for Senators and 
Representatives to refer inquiries as to 
date of hearings to the page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record where this notice is 
inserted. 

The committee will convene from day 
to day until all interested parties have 
had a chance to be heard. 

As the correspondence from parties 
concerned in the various States of the 
Union has become so voluminous that 
it is difficult to handle, I make this state- 
ment and give this notice to every one 
who may be interested. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate ` 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5553) providing an 
appropriation for additional members of 
the Metropolitan Police force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5553) providing an 
appropriation for additional members 
of the Metropolitan Police force of the 
District of Columbia, and for other 
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purposes, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A ‘etter from the Secretary of War, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, relative to divisions of 
awards of certain quantity contracts for air- 
craft, aircraft parts, and accessories therefor 
entered into with more than one bidder under 
authority of law; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


SALE or LANDS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell certain lands (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


LANDS OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACILITY, 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility. Murfreesboro, Tenn., to Ruther- 
ford County, Tenn., for highway purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


SEPTEMBER REPORT OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the activities and ex- 
penditures of the Corporation for the month 
of September 1941, including statement of 
loan and other authorizations made during 
the month, etc. (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Old Age Pensioners, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
praying for a living pension to old-age pen- 
sioners; to the Committee on Finance. 

Memorials of several citizens of the United 
States remonstrating against modification of 
the Neutrality Act; to the table. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

The petition of Mrs. William G. Neely 
(chairman, etc.) and sundry other citizens of 
Morehouse Parish, La. praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the table. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred a statement addressed to me by 
the Iowa Manufacturers Association with 
reference to national policy in regard to 
social-security legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
containing the statement was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Towa MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, November 11, 1941. 
Guy M. GILLETTE 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of this association, on Oc- 
tober 29, 1941, after considerable discussion, 
the following statement was adopted as the 
expression of the opinion of more than 1,000 
Iowa manufacturers, and I was instructed to 
forward a copy to you, and to each of the 
Iowa congressional delegation: 

“The people of the United States, in these 
trying times, are being asked to lay aside 
their normal rights and privileges, to accept 
a reduced standard of living, and to place 
their whole energies behind a vigorous and 
all-out program to defend the security of 
this Nation. 

“The executive committee of this associa- 
tion approves this policy 100 percent. De- 
fense must come first. 

“In our opinion, those in Government 
should likewise put aside many plans and 
programs which in normal times might re- 
ceive more careful consideration. 

“It would be fatal to the security of this 
country if those in Government should at- 
tempt to use the defense emergency as a 
means of fostering the permanent centrali- 
zation of control over the lives of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“The simple way out, in a time of emer- 
gency—a time of impatience—may be to 
assume powers first and inquire into their 
necessity afterward. 

“This is what appears to be happening 
today in the social-security field. 

“For 6 years America has been developing 
a system of social security which has been 
generally as being basically sound 
and sensible. Citizens in all walks of life 
are helping to build this program into one 
that will best satisfy the needs of our coun- 
try, not merely today or tomorrow but for 
decades to come. 

“In the opinion of this executive commit- 
tee, the defense emergency should not be 
made an excuse for changing the direction 
of this development. 

“We believe that, with minor exceptions, 
Federal legislation in this field should be laid 
aside for the duration of the emergency. 

“Efforts to distort the permanent social- 
security system to meet the needs of an un- 
usual emergency can result only in wrecking 
the system and saddling the Nation with lia- 
bilities which it may be unable to meet 
when the emergency is over. 

“Specifically, we urge our Representatives 
in Congress to oppose any effort to extend 
the controls now exercised by the Federal 
Government over State unemployment-com- 
pensation systems. In our opinion, the States 
are competent to develop their own un- 
employment-compensation systems without 
dictation from Washington, and we believe 
that the most constructive move that could 
be made in this field would be the restric- 
tion of Federal authority. 

“We oppose the establishment of any Fed- 
eral system of unemployment compensation. 
In our opinion, there can be no justification 
for any further action in this field by the 
Federal Government, either toward usurping 
the powers of the States, confiscation of the 
reserves built up by the States, or super- 
imposition of any general Federal “dismissal 
wage” plan. 

“We urge our Representatives to oppose 
any proposals to increase the liabilities of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to employees now covered by this 
system. Tinkering with the basic benefit 
formula at this time would be most unwise. 

“We recommend that taxes collected to 
support the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system be restricted to the amount 
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to meet the current benefits pro- 
vided by the system, with a small contin- 
gency reserve. 

“If the Federal Government is to impose 
new taxes, either for the purpose of pro- 
ducing needed revenue or for the purpose 
of curtailing purchasing power to control in- 
flatlon, we recommend that such taxes be 
levied for this purpose directly and inde- 
pendently of the social-security system. 

“At the present time the American people 
are concerned with defending their national 
security. We do not believe that this is the 
time for consideration of legislation to estab- 
lish any new form of social security. 

“We believe that the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System should be modi- 
fied in order to protect the benefits of those 
now serving in the military forces and to pro- 
vide coverage for these men and protection to 
their families and dependents in the event 
of death. 

“We believe that all States will make the 
necessary adjustments in their unemploy- 
ment-compensation systems to protect the 
accumulated benefit rights of those serving 
in the military forces, without Federal inter- 
vention in this field.” 

Very truly yours, 
Epw. A. KIMBALL, 
Manager. 


DECLARATION BY RILEY, KANS., COUNTY 
MEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, and appropriately referred, reso- 
lutions I have received from the Riley 
County Men’s Republican Club, of Man- 
hattan, Kans., embodying a declaration 
of Republican principles, setting forth 
their views with respect to the national 
defense and the European war. They ask 
me to bring this statement to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. This group goes on 
record as strongly opposed to sending 
American troops to fight in a European 
war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


DECLARATION OF REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 


The Republican Party stands foursquare for 
national defense and condemns the blunder- 
ing inefficiency, the waste, and extrayagance 
of the present administration which has de- 
layed proper progress. We stand for America 
first; America before any and every other 
nation on earth and demand that American 
interests be placed first and foremost in the 
administration of national affairs and not be 
the tail of the kite of other nations. We 
believe in the defense of all our national 
rights and that none should be surrendered 
or abrogated from the fear of, or for the bene- 
fit of other nations. We believe in protect- 
ing our national rights to the use of the high 
seas against unlawful interference, but we 
do not believe that such protection leads us 
to European battlefields. 

We denounce the efforts of the administra- 
tion to involve this country in the European 
war, and we denounce those Americans who 
place British interests first, and we resent 
their efforts and the efforts of British leaders 
and press to induce America to send ancther 
army to Europe to fight in their war, under 
any pretext. We declare such efforts un- 
American, contrary to our true interests, 
dangerous to American defense, and leading 
to the slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of American youth in a war which is not our 
war. 

We pledge eternal opposition to all efforts 
at home or abroad to send an American 
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Army to Europe as deadly dangerous to Amer- 
ican interests and a crime against American 
youth, 

+ 


. * * * 


As against Hitler, our sympathy is with the 
British Empire, and we do not begrudge aid 
that does not interfere with American de- 
fense. The doctrines, the tyranny, and bru- 
tality of the Hitlerites is abhorrent to the 
civilized world. As against Russia, our sym- 
pathy is with Finland, but we deprecate her 
alliance with Germany. We regard commu- 
nism as un-American and the conduct of the 
Communists as a menace to the American 
way of life. As against Japan, our sympathy 
is with China, and we think a sterner policy 
toward Japan long ago would have prevented 
assaults on American citizens and their rights 
under international law. The policy of ap- 
peasement and of continuing to supply Japan 
with the sinews of war is in vivid contrast 
with the policy of Theodore Roosevelt when 
American citizens abroad were denied their 
rights. 

But these wars are not our wars and our 
business is to take care of America first. 

We believe that as Americans for America 
we may defy the world. That we need not 
fear any power or combination of powers in 
war, nor their competition in peace, if we 
choose to look after the interests of the 
people of this country first. Those weak or 
wicked souls who say we must go to Europe 
to fight to save our liberty merit our con- 
tempt for their ignorance or their lies. 

If we do not permit our strength to be 
weakened by bad leadership in high places, 
by involvement in outside wars, or by waste, 
inefficiency, and extravagance, or by false and 
evil theories of “fifth columnists,” new deal- 
ers, and others out of harmony with American 
tradition and the American way of life, this 
country can retain her leadership in the 
world, on land and on sea, whether it be in 
the struggle of war or the arts of peace, 

We particularly endorse the efforts of Kan- 
sas Republican Senators and Representatives 
for their efforts to prevent this country from 
being involved in the European war, and ask 
for constant reiteration of the thought that 
no American Army shall be sent again to fight 
in a European war. 

Ritey County MEN’S 
REPUBLICAN CLUB, 

C. A. KIMBALL, 

J. F. MUSIL, 

CLYDE K. RopKeyY, Committee. 

H. L. MILLER, President. 

H. O. DENDURENT, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recorp a letter embodying a resolu- 
tion of the delegates of the business and 
professional departments of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, urging sup- 
port of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Younc WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 
November 7, 1941. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hoon Sir: Delegates of the business 
and professional departments of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of Wisconsin 
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and Northern Illinois, meeting in Chicago on 
the ist and 2d days of November, passed the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas we believe that discrimination 
against workers because of race, creed, or 
color is against the principles of democracy: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this conference go on rec- 
ord as favoring support of the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices, 
and that this conference request Congress to 
set up a board empowered to enforce stand- 
ards established by this committee.” 

We urge you to support the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment. Practices 
and to work for the establishment of a board 
with power of enforcement. 

Respectfully, 
RUTH KINNEY, 


Chairman, 1941 Business and Pro- 
fessional Conference, Wisconsin- 
Northern Illinois. 


OLEOMARGARINE STANDARDS—RESOLU- 
TION OF BROWN COUNTY, WIS, 
BOARD 


Mr. WILEY presented a resolution of 
the Brown County, Wis., board, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Green Bay, Wis., October 28, 1941. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Brown 
County Board of Supervisors: 

GENTLEMEN: 

Whereas the dairy farmers of Brown 
County are in complete accord with the Fed- 
eral administration in meeting requirements 
of national defense; and 

Whereas the promotion of an orderly diver- 
sion of milk that will protect the best inter- 
ests of the industry following the emergency 
period is fully approved of by the producers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we protest the present oleo- 
margarine standards as set up permitting 
this so-called substitute to masquerade as 
one of America’s most important food prod- 
ucts—butter; further, 

That the Federal Security Agency at once 
submit to reopening the question of the defi- 
nition and standard of oleomargarine, fur- 
ther, 

That we hereby petition and urge Senator 
La FOLLETTE, Senator WIE. and Congress- 
man Jonxs to lend support on the above and 
that the county clerk be asked to submit a 
copy of this resolution to our two Wisconsin 
Senators and Congressman JOHNS, as well as 
a copy to be sent to Ralph Ammon, with the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, and 
Paul V. McNutt, of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALPHONSE CAELWAERTS. 
Vic BREDAEL. 
Frank EHNERD. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. WILEY presented resolutions of 
two organizations in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a duly convened meeting of the Amer- 
ican Polish Czechoslovak Alliance, held 
at the city of Milwaukee, Wis., on the 20th 
day of October 1941, the following resolution 
was duly and unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the American Polish 
Czechoslovak Alliance go on record as favor- 
ing the outright repeal of the Neutrality Act; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the following: 

“Speaker of the House, United States Con- 
gress. 
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“President of the Senate, United States 
Congress. 

“The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 

“The Honorable ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 
the United States Senate. 

“The Honorable THADDEUS F. B. WASIELEW= 
SKI, House of Representatives, United States 
Congress.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN POLISH 
CZECHOSLOVAK ALLIANCE, 
YOLANDA MAJKOWSKA, Secretary. 


the 


Whereas the safety and independence of 
the United States is threatened by the con- 
tinued ruthless aggression of the Nazi regime, 
which, in its plan to dominate the world, has 
already struck down and enslaved almost 
every independent country in Europe, either 
by means of “fifth column” appeasers or by 
means of unprovoked military attacks; and 

Whereas every power which is fighting 
against this common enemy of mankind— 
Hitler—is thereby defending the United 
States; and 

Whereas the future of labor is inseparably 
bound up with loyalty to our country, with 
its independence and the maintenance and 
expansion of its democratic institutions: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the announced 
policy of President Roosevelt of aid to those 
countries fighting Hitler and urge the great- 
est and swiftest mobilization of lend-lease 
and all other aid in every form to Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union, China, and the Free 
French forces, and all peoples fighting Hitler, 
to the end of the speediest destruction of 
Hitlerism. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE BEET 
SUGAR INDUSTRY AND TAXATION 


Mr. WILEY presented resolutions of 
Several organizations in the State of 
Wisconsin, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND Home Economics, 
Green Bay, Wis., November 5, 1941. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: At a meeting of Brown County sugar- 
beet growers, attended by over 100, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the sugar-beet industry is of vital 
importance to Wisconsin; and 

“Whereas Brown County being one of the 
leading sugar-beet growing counties in the 
State, has a large acreage devoted to the 
growing of sugar beets which would be thrown 
into the growing of other competitive crops 
should the price of sugar beets drop; and 

“Whereas the Sugar Beet Act expires this 
year: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Brown County sugar-beet 
growers, at a meeting assembled in Green 
Bay on Thursday, October 30, go on record 
as being unanimously in favor of the con- 
tinuation of the sugar-beet payments; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Congressman JOSHUA L. JOHNS, 
Senator Rosert M. LAFoLLETTE, and Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY.” 

The sugar-beet growers of Brown County 
are very much interested in having the sugar- 
beet payments continued, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. N. KAvANAUdR, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Whereas owners of real estate have long 
recognized that permanent solution of the 
Nation's tax problem is dependent upon more 
equitable allocation of taxpaying responsi- 
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bility, which can be finally achieved only by 
redefining the fiscal relationship among the 
three levels of government—local, State, and 
Federal; and 

Whereas the compilation of facts and 
studies of the problem and the. charting of a 
new course must be done on a Nation-wide 
Beale and can best be done by a national 
agency; and 

Whereas a measure known as H. R. 5196, to 
accomplish this through a congressionally 
created agency, to be known as the Commis- 
sion on Taxation in the United States, has 
been introduced by the Honorable Homer D. 
ANGELL and is now pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
of Real Estate Brokers does urge the House 
Ways and Means Committee to take immedi- 
ate action on H. R. 5196, to the end that its 
passage may be expedited; and, further, be it 

Resolved, That notification of this action 
be reported to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with due recognition of their long-time ad- 
vocacy of these principles; and, further, be it 

Resolved, That each Senator and each Con- 
gressman of the State of Wisconsin be in- 
formed of this action and be urgently re- 
quested to use every means at his disposal to 
expedite action on this measure. 


Whereas the right of private ownership of 
property needs protection against the threat 
of tax confiscation, and the financial stability 
of government needs greater strength than 
can be provided by continuing dependence 
upon real property as the major source of this 
stability; and 

Whereas agreement upon a program to pro- 
vide this protection and to bring about this 
greater financial stability of government has 
been reached by national organizations rep- 
resenting real-estate ownership interests, in- 
cluding the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; and 

Whereas there has been formed a Nation- 
wide alliance of these organizations under the 
name of the National Council of Real Estate 
Taxpayers to assist in achieving these objec- 
tives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
of Real Estate Brokers does reaffirm its con- 
viction that basic readjustments are essential 
in the tax structure, and particularly reaffirms 
its endorsement of the program, including 
these points: 

1. A congressional commission on taxation 
in the United States. 

2. The over-all limitation of property taxes. 

8. The relation of assessed values to the 
productivity of property. 

4. Broadening the basis of financial support 
of government. 

5. The equitable taxation of all forms of 
wealth, including Government-owned in- 
come-producing properties. 

6. Expenditure control agencies in each 
State. 

7. Longer period of time for the liquida- 
tion of estates to pay Federal inheritance 
taxes. 

And further be it— 

Resolved, That this association pledges its 
most potent support for an organized effort 
in Wisconsin to achieve these objectives, and 
urges upon all similar associations of real- 
estate ownership interests to take similar 
action and to make a similar pledge. 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE 
BROKERS. 


PROTESTS AGAINST DAYLIGHT SAVING 
Mr. WILEY presented identical resolu- 
tions adopted by Fond du Lac County 


Pomona Grange, No. 25, Rising Sun 
Grange, and Rosendale Community 
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Grange, No, 697, all of the Patrons of 
Husbandry in the State of Wisconsin, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and one of the resolutions 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Whereas there is a movement on foot to 
legalize daylight-saving time; and 

Whereas, after careful consideration, it is 
the opinion of the members of this Grange 
that the farmers of this locality would not 
benefit by such a change, but that it would 
cause inconvenience and even hardship: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Rosendale Community 
Grange, No. 697, go on record against this 
daylight-saving movement and that we reg- 
ister a vigorous protect. 7 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri for Mr, TYDINGS, 
from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs: 

S. 1623. A bill to suspend the export tax 
prescribed by section 6 of the act of March 
24, 1934 (48 Stat. 456), as amended, for a 
period of 1 year commencing July 1, 1941, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 828). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 4932. A bill authorizing the convey- 
unce of certain lands to the town of Kem- 
merer, Wyo.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 829). x 

By Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 217 A bili to authorize the town of 
Jupiter, Fla, to lease certain land patented 
to such town pursuant to the provision of 
section 3 of the act of July 3, 1926; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 830); 

S. 328. A bill confirming the claim of Pat- 
rick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in Report of 
Commissioners dated May 1, 1815; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 833); 

S. 673. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
to Sandoval County, N. Mex., of the public 
land comprising part of the site of the 
county courthouse, with amendments (Rept. 
No. 835); 

H. R. 2587. A bill confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in Report of 
Commissioners dated May 1, 1815; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 834); 

H. R. 2611. A bill to release all the interest 
of the United States in certain land con- 
stituting a portion of the right-of-way 
granted to the Central Pacific Railway Co. 
under the act of July 1, 1862, as amended 
and supplemented; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 836); and 

H.R.3193. A bill validating certain con- 
veyances heretofore made by the Central 
Pacific Railway Co., a corporation, and its 
lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, in- 
volving certain portions of right-of-way in 
the city of Tracy, in the county of San Joa- 
quin, State of California, and in the town of 
Elk Grove, in the county of Sacramento, 
State of California, acquired by Central 
Pacific Railway Co. under the act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 489), as 
amended by the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 837). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 828. A bill to increase the period for 
which leases may be made of public lands 
granted to the State of Idaho for educational 
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purposes by the act of July 3, 1890; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 831). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 950. A bill for the relief of Dora Thomp- 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 832), 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on No- 
vember 10, 1941, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
in respect to fires on the public domain or 
Indian lands or on certain lands owned or 
leased by or under the partial, concurrent, 
or exclusive jurisdiction of the United States; 
and 

S. 1840. An act to supplement the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize ap- 
propriations during the national emergency 
declared by the President on May 27, 1941, 
for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 2043. A bill to effectuate the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Forestry submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
31 (52 Stat. 1452), as amended, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 2044. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enter into lease agreements 
with farmers in order to provide for the man- 
agement of their forest lands and the mar- 
keting of their forest products in accordance 
with proper forestry and marketing prac- 
tices, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2045. A bill to prevent the sale of un- 
wholesome food in the District of Columbia; 

S. 2046. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to amend the Code of the District of Co- 
lumbia to provide for the organization and 
regulation of cooperative associations, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 10, 1940; and 

S. 2047. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a Board of 
Public Welfare in and for the District of Co- 
regulation of cooperative associations, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 16, 1926; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 2048. A bill for the relief of Lt. William 

Stewart Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2049. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands ci the United States, 
approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. DAVIS introduced Senate bill 2050, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. SHIPS1LEAD: 

S. 2051. A bill for the relief of John F. Pat- 

terson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 2052. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
Wilson McCabe (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 2053. A bill relating to travel allowances 
of certain members of the volunteer forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

(Mr. HERRING introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 114, which was referred to the 
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Committee on Education and Labor and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR MILITARY 
AND NAVAL ACADEMIES 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill for the establishment and 
operation of preparatory schools for the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Naval Academy, which I 
ask to have referred to the Naval Affairs 
Committee. 

The bill provides that preparatory 
schools of high-school grade shall be 
made available under the direction of the 
War and Navy Departments, in which 
special emphasis shall be placed on vo- 
cational and mechanical courses of in- 
struction. 

The bill further provides that each 
Representative may select one person 
each year for admission to the first-year 
class at each of such preparatory schools. 
Each Senator may select each year for 
such admission a number of persons 
equal to the number of Representatives 
from his State divided by two, if such 
number is an even number, or the num- 
ber of Representatives from his State 
plus one, divided by two, if such num- 
ber of Representatives is an odd num- 
ber. Each Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia may select one person each 
year for admission to each school. 

Persons completing the course of in- 
struction at the preparatory schools for 
the Military and Naval Academies shall 
be eligible for appointment by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, respectively. After 4 years from 
the date of the enactment of the bill, 
all vacancies occurring at these acad- 
emies shall be filled only by persons who 
have completed the course of instruc- 
tion in these preparatory schools. 

Mr. President, I believe the enactment 
of this or similar legislation is necessary 
to maintain the highest quality of lead- 
ership in our national-defense program. 
To oppose Hitler with anything less than 
the best of military training and leader- 
ship is to invite wholesale slaughter of 
soldiers and civilians alike. 

I ask that the bill be printed in full as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2050) to provide for the establishment 
and operation of preparatory schools for 
the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Naval Academy, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Military and Naval Preparatory 
School Act.“ 

Src. 2. (a) There are hereby established a 
preparatory school for the United States 
Military Academy and a preparatory school 
for the United States Naval Academy. The 
preparatory school for the United States 
Military Academy shall be under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of War. The prepara- 
tory school for the United States Naval 
Academy shall be under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

(b) The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall each provide for the 
operation and maintenance of the prepara- 
tory school under his respective jurisdiction. 

(c) The training and instruction of per- 
sons attending such preparatory schools shall 
be of high-school grade. The courses and 
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methods of instruction at such preparatory 
schools shall follow, insofar as deemed prac- 
ticable, the courses and methods of instruc- 
tion at approved high schools in the several 
States, but shall give emphasis to voca- 
tional and mechanical courses of instruction 
and shall provide for such military and naval 
instruction and training as the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, respec- 
tively, shall deem appropriate. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy are each authorized (1) 
to acquire, on behalf of the United States, by 
purchase, gift, or otherwise, a suitable site 
for the preparatory school under his respec- 
tive jurisdiction, (2) to have constructed on 
such sites such buildings and appurtenances 
(including living quarters for persons at- 
tending such preparatory schools and for ad- 
ministrative personnel instructors, officers, 
and other employees or persons employed or 
assigned for duty at such preparatory 
schools) as each may deem necessary for the 
purposes of such preparatory schools, and (3) 
to provide for the proper furnishing and 
equipment of such buildings and appurte- 
nances, 

(b) For the preparatory school under his 
respective jurisdiction, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy are each au- 
thorized— 

(1) to assign for duty at such preparatory 
school such officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army and of the United States 
Navy, as the case may be, to act as instructors 
or otherwise as may be necessary; 

(2) to appoint and prescribe the duties 
and compensation of such administrative per- 
sonnel, department heads, instructors, and 
other officers and employees as may be neces- 
sary for the operation of such preparatory 
school; 

(3) to cooperate with other departments 
and establishments of the Government and 
with public and private agencies ip respect of 
matters related to such preparatory school 
and to accept donations of property and vol- 
untary and uncompensated personal services 
for the benefit of such preparatory school; 

(4) to issue certificates of graduation to 
persons completing the prescribed course of 
instruction at such preparatory school; and 

(5) within the limits of appropriations 
made by Congress for such preparatory school, 
to make such expenditures, and for such pur- 
poses, as are deemed necessary in order to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. (a) Persons to receive training and 
instruction at such preparatory schools shall 
be limited to male citizens of the United 
States between the ages of 13 and 19 years, 
except that no person shall be admitted to 
either of such preparatory schools who would 
not be eligible for admission to a high school 
in the State wherein he resides. 

(b) Each Representative may select one 
person each year for admission in the first- 
year class at each of such preparatory schools. 
Each Senator may select each year for ad- 
mission in the first-year class at each of such 
preparatory schools a number of persons 
equal to (1) the number of Representatives 
from his State, divided by two, if such num- 
ber of Representatives is an even number, 
or (2) the number of Representatives from 
his State plus one, divided by two, if such 
number of Representatives is an odd num- 
ber. Each Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia may select one person each year 
for admission in the first-year class at each 
of such preparatory schools. 

Szc. 5. Persons completing the course of 
instruction at the preparatory school for the 
United States Military Academy shall be eli- 
gible for appointment by the Secretary of 
War to the United States Military Academy. 
After 4 years from the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, all vacancies occurring at 
such academy shall be filled only by persons 
who have completed the course of instruc- 
tion at such preparatory school. Such va- 
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cancies for any single year shall be filled by 
persons completing such course of instruc- 
tion during such year whose scholastic stand- 
ing is highest. 

Sec. 6. Persons completing the course of 
instruction at the preparatory school for the 
United States Naval Academy shall be eligi- 
ble for appointment by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the United States Naval Academy. 
After 4 years from the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, all vacancies occurring at 
such academy shall be filled only by persons 
who have completed the course of instruc- 
tion at such preparatory school. Such va- 
eancies for any single year shall be filled by 
persons completing such course of instruc- 
tion during such year whose scholastic stand- 
ing is highest. 

Sec. 7. The President is authorized to re- 
duce the course of instruction at the United 
States Military Academy and the course of 
instruction at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy to 3 or 2 years, as he deems ad- 
visable, and to graduate classes which have 
completed such reduced courses of instruc- 
tion. 

Sec, 8. All other acts or parts of acts which 
provide for appointments or nominations of 
candidates and alternates for admission to 
the United States Military Academy as cadets 
or for admission to the United States Naval 
Academy as midshipmen are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 9. Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a joint resolution which I de- 
sire to introduce, and which I should like 
to have referred to the proper committee. 
I should also like to have it printed in 
the Recor at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. The joint resolution provides for 
mediation in labor disputes. In my opin- 
ion, it would, if enacted, permit men who 
wish to work to continue to work, and 
to anyone. It would also not compel men 
to work who do not wish to work. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to discourage stoppage of work in defense 
industries. It should be noted that the 
provisions of this measure apply solely to 
those employed in defense work, directly 
or indirectly, and that the act shall ter- 
minate with the termination of the emer- 
gency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941. 

Briefly, the measure provides the usual 
procedure in labor disputes, including ap- 
peal to the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor and certification to 
the Mediation Board. If the dispute re- 
mains with the Mediation Board for 
adjudication, a period of 30 days from 
the date of the decision of the Mediation 
Board is provided, after which, if re- 
quested by either party, a secret ballot of 
all employees in the plant affected is to 
be conducted under Government super- 
vision and regulation, and if a majority 
of those employed in such unit desire to 
quit work they may do so, but mob or 
mass picketing is prohibited and definite 
penalties are provided against violence, 
threats, or intimidation of any kind. 

Also during this entire period all offi- 
cers, employees, or other representatives 
of all organizations are prohibited, under 
penalty, from urging, suggesting, or in 
any way fomenting stoppage of work. 
The joint resolution also provides that 
from and after its effective date no indi- 
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vidual workman shall be by any method 
required to join or pay dues to any organ- 
ization in order to obtain work in any de- 
fense industry. There is a further pro- 
vision for arbitration; if requested by 
both parties, the Mediation Board shall 
appoint a national-defense arbitration 
tribunal composed of one representative 
of each of the following: Employee, em- 
ployer, and the public. 

When once voluntarily arbitration is 
accepted, provision is made to compel, 
through the courts, the acceptance by 
both parties of the arbitration award. 

All findings of fact before the Media- 
tion Board are to be made public at the 
conclusion of its consideration of the 
issues. 

The measure is founded upon the con- 
cept that no man should be compelled to 
work against his will, but an equal right 
exists that any man who may find em- 
ployment shall be permitted to work with- 
out coercion, threats, or the payment of 
tribute to any other man or organization. 

I ask that the joint resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and without 
objection printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) to 
expedite the national-defense program by 
providing a method for the settlement of 
labor disputes in defense industries, to 
prevent strikes in such industries which 
are not desired by the affected employee, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, as follows: 

Whereas industrial disputes have led to 
strikes being precipitately called, in many 
instances egainst the will of the majority of 
workmen, thus seriously delaying necessary 
and vital defense work; and 

Whereas the natural public reaction is that 
labor as well as industry in many cases is 
attempting selfishly and wrongfully to profit 
by reason of the national emergency and 
obtain an uneven and unwarranted advan- 
tage; and 

Whereas such conduct by labor will ulti- 
mately militate against its real interest, and 
may well cause it to lose many fairly ac- 
quired rights and privileges; and 

Whereas already existing legislation appro- 
priately provides remedies applicable to em- 
ployers in such Instances, including Govern- 
ment seizure and operation of the plant of 
any person or firm failing or refusing to pro- 
duce for national defense; and 

Whereas jurisdictional strikes place an in- 
tolerable burden upon the public and em- 
ployers who have no means of adjusting the 
disputes leading thereto; and 

Whereas existing legislation provides for 
compulsory military service; and 

Whereas it is only fair to require both 
employer and employee to contribute pro- 
portionately to provide arms and equipment 
for our selectees now in and about to be 
called for service; and 

Whereas temperate legislation now enacted 
will serve not only to avoid such harmful 
interruption of defense, but to avert reprisal 


legislation detrimental to labor: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved, etc., That this joint resolution 
may be cited as the “National Defense Labor 
Act of 1941.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. When used in this joint resolution— 

(a) The terms “employer,” “employee,” 
“representative,” “labor organization,” and 
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“labor dispute” shall have the same meaning 
as such terms have when used in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

(b) The term “national-defense contrac- 
tor” means an employer who has a contract— 

(1) with the United States for the con- 
struction, erection, reconstruction, installa- 
tion, transportation, production, manufac- 
ture, repair, storage, or handling of property, 
or the furnishing of property or services, 
for use by the land or naval forces of the 
United States or for disposition under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act fur- 
ther to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 11, 1941; or 

(2) with the United States for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or repair of any 
vessel; or 

(3) whether or not with the United States, 
for the construction, erection, reconstructing, 
or installation of any building, structure, 
machinery, equipment, or facility for use by 
the land or naval forces of the United States 
or for use by any person in the production, 
manufacture, repair, storage, or handling of 
property for use by the land or naval forces 
of the United States or for disposition under 
the provisions of such act of March 11, 1941; 
or 


(4) whether or not with the United States, 
for the production, manufacture, repair, 
storage, or handling of any article described 
in Proclamation No. 2237, promulgated by the 
Pre::dent on May 4, 1937; or 

(5) whether or not with the United States, 
for the construction, erection, reconstruc- 
tion, or installation of any building, struc- 
ture, machinery, equipment, or facility for 
use by any person in the production, manu- 
facture, repair, storage, or handling of any 
article described in Proclamation No. 2237, 
promulgated by the President on May 4, 1937. 

(c) The term “Mediation Board” means the 
National Defense Mediation Board created by 
the Executive order of March 19, 1941, and 
shall include any division of said Board or any 
arbitration tribunal performing its functions 
under this joint resolution. 


CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION OF LAEOR DISPUTES 


Src. 3. (a) Whenever ary labor dispute - : 
which a national-defense contractor or any 
of his employees is involved arises it shall 
be the duty of the parties to the dispute to 
endeavor in good faith to settle such dispute 
by conference or by utilizing the applicable 
procedures specified in the collective-bargain- 
ing agreement, if any, between the parties. 
If after conference or after utilizing such 
procedures any party to the dispute is of the 
opinion that such dispute cannot be settled 
in such manner, such party may, in such 
manner as the Secretary of Labor may pre- 
scribe, request the services of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor in the 
settlement of such dispute.. The Secretary 
of Labor shall, within not more than 24 hours 
after receipt of any such request, give notice 
thereof to the parties to such dispute, and 
thereupon each party to such dispute shall 
give, within 24 hours after receipt of such 
notice, to each other party to such dispute 
and to the Secretary of Labor a statement in 
writing of his claims, contentions, and de- 
mands with respect to such dispute. It shall 
be the duty of the parties, with the assistance 
of the Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor, forthwith to endeavor in good faith 
to settle such dispute. 

(b) If an agreement settling such dispute 
is not reached with the assistance of the 
Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor, any party to such dispute may, upon 
the expiration of at least 10 days from the 
date upon which the Secretary of Labor gave 
notice to the parties to such dispute that the 
services of the Conciliation Service were re- 
quested, request the Mediation Board to en- 
deavor to mediate such dispute. The Media- 
tion Board shall forthwith give notice of 
such request to the parties to such dispute 
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and shall fix times and places for confer- 
ences with the parties upon the matters in- 
volyed in such dispute. The Board shall 
first hold separate conferences with the re- 
spective parties to the dispute, at which ini- 
tial conferences the parties shall submit 
statements of their respective claims, de- 
mands, and viewpoints to the Board. There- 
after the Board may fix times and places for 
further conferences with the parties jointly 
or severally. It shall be the duty of parties 
to disputes before the Board to make every 
reasonable effort at such conferences to ad- 
just and settle such disputes. The Mediation 
Board shall, if requested by both parties, as- 
sist the parties in negotiating and drafting 
agreements for the adjustment and settle- 
ment of all matters in dispute, and shall also 
take such steps as it may deem expedient 
for the purpose of investigating such dispute 
and preparing a report thereon. It shall be 
the duty of the parties to such dispute to 
attend at the joint or separate conferences 
at the times and places fixed by the Media- 
tion Board, and to be available for such con- 
ferences until excused by the Board, such ob- 
ligation to remain available, however, being 
limited to a period of not more than 20 days 
from the date of the first conference, unless 
by mutual consent of the parties such con- 
ferences are continued for a longer period. 

(c) Within a period of not more than 20 
days after receipt by the Mediation Board 
of any notice under subsection (b), or within 
such longer period as the parties to the dis- 
pute consent to by mutual agreement, the 
Mediation Board shall render a report to the 
public upon such dispute, if such dispute is 
not settled within such pericd. Such report 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 
Such report shall cont: in a statement of all 
the facts in connection with such dispute, a 
statement of the efforts made to settle such 
dispute, and such recommendations as the 
Mediation Board deems are warranted, sub- 
ject to the limitations of section 8 (b) of 
this joint resolution. 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES BY ARBITRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) At any time during the efforts 
to settle a labor dispute under this joint 
resolution, but before the Mediation Board 
shall have rendered its report as provided in 
section 3, the parties to such dispute may 
voluntarily submit the issues involved in 
such dispute to a national defense arbitra- 
tion tribunal for settlement. Whenever the 
parties to any such labor dispute agree to 
submit the issue involved in such dispute 
to a national defense arbitration tribunal 
for settlement, they shall give notice thereof 
to the Mediation Board. Upon receipt of 
any such notice the Mediation Board shall 
forthwith appoint the members of such tri- 
bunal and they shall proceed to consider the 
issues involved in such dispute, summoning 
such witnesses as they deem necessary and 
hearing such testimony as they may deem 
relevant. The tribunal shall make and file 
its decision with the parties to such dispute 
and with the Mediation Board as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Such decision shall be 
published in the Federal Register. The dis- 
trict courts of the United States and the 
United States courts of the Territories shall 
have jurisdiction, by appropriate proceedings 
in law or in equity, to enforce any such arbi- 
tration decision or award. Said courts may, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
if appropriate to enforcement of such arbi- 
tration award, include in their orders or de- 
crees provisions enjoining any party to the 
arbitration proceeding and his or its cfficers, 
agents, or representatives from initiating, 
supporting, advising, urging, or in any way 
participating in a strike, stoppage of work, or 
lock-out where such stoppage would defeat 
or be inconsistent with the provisions of the 
said arbitration award. 

(b) Each national-defense arbitration tri- 
bunal appointed under the provisions of sub- 
section (a) shall consist of three members, 
one of whom shall represent labor, one of 
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whom shall represent employers, and the third 
of whom shall represent the public. Members 
of such tribunals shall receive compensation 
fixed upon a per diem basis by the Media- 
tion Board at a rate not in excess of $25. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
MEDIATION BOARD 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution— 

(a) The Mediation Board may prosecute 
any inquiry necessary to its functions at any 
Place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. The Board, the Chairman 
thereof, any division of the Board provided 
for by section 5 (g) hereof, and any arbitra- 
tion tribunal authorized by section 4 hereof 
shall have power to issue subpenas requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of any evidence relevant 
to any matter under investigation by the 
Board or under submission to any duly con- 
stituted arbitration tribunal appointed here- 
under. Any member of the Mediation Board 
or any agent or agency designated by the 
Board for such purpose may administer oaths 
and affirmations, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence. Such attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such evidence 
may be required from any place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States at any 
designated place of hearing, provided that 
the times and places fixed for hearings shall 
give any party or witness reasonable oppor- 
tunity of being present and being heard. At 
any hearing or proceeding before the Media- 
tion Beard, an agency thereof, or an arbi- 
tration tribunal any party shall have the 
right to be accompanied by counsel who shall 
have the privilege, subject to such reason- 
able rules as may be promulgated by the 
Mediation Board, to cross-examine witnesses 
and otherwise participate on behalf of the 
parties they represent. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena issued to any person under subsec- 
tion (a), any district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry is .carried on or within the jurisdic- 
tion of which said person guilty of contumacy 
or refusal to obey is found or resides or 
transacts business, upon application by the 
Mediation Board shall have jurisdiction to 
issue to such person an order requiring such 
person to appear before the Mediation Board, 
its member, agent, or agency, there to pro- 
duce evidence if so ordered, or there to give 
testimony touching the matter under inves- 
tigation or in question, and any failure to 
obey such order of the court may be punished 
by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) Process and papers of the Mediation 
Board may be served either personally or by 
registered mail or by telegraph or by leaving 
a copy thereof at the principal office or place 
of business of the person required to be 
served. The verified return by the individual 
so serving the same, setting forth the manner 
of such service, shall be proof of the same, 
and the return post-office receipt or telegraph 
receipt therefor when registered and mailed 
or telegraphed as aforesaid shall be proof of 
service of the same. Witnesses summoned 
before the Mediation Board, its members, 
agent, or agency, shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States, and witnesses 
whose Cepositions are taken and the persons 
taking the same shall severally be entitled to 
the same fees as are paid for like services in 
the courts of the United States. 

(d) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, or 
other evidence in obedience to the subpena 
of the Mediation Board, on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual 
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shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against. self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

(e) All process of any court to which appli- 
cation may be made under this joint resolu- 
tion may be served in the judicial district 
wherein the person required to be served 
resides or may be found. 

(f) The several departments and agencies 
of the Government, when directed by the 
President, shall furnish the Mediation Board, 
upon its request, all records, papers, and in- 
formation in their possession relating to any 
matter before the Mediation Board, provided 
that no agency shall be required to furnish to 
the Mediation Board any records, papers, in- 
formation, reports, or returns which have 
been made to such agencies in pursuance of 
statutory provisions assuring their privacy. 

(g) Any power, function, or duty of the 
Mediation Board may be exercised or per- 
formed by any division of the Mediation Board 
designated by the Mediation Board for that 
purpose, except that not less than three 
members shall be assigned to any such di- 
vision and each of the three groups repre- 
sented on the Mediation Board shall be repre- 
sented in any such division. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRY STRIKE BALLOTING 


Sec, 6. At any time not less than 30 days 
after the rendition by the Mediation Board of 
any report upon a labor dispute which it is 
required to render under subsection (c) of 
section 3, any representative of the employees 
affected by such dispute or of any group 
thereof may request the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to conduct a plebiscite, by secret 
balloting, of the employees affected by such 
dispute upon the question of whether or not 
they should strike. Upon receipt oi any 
such request, the National Labor Relations 
Board shall notify the mployer of such re- 
quest and shall, as promptly as possible 
thereafter, conduct a plebiscite, by secret 
ballot, among the employees affected by such 
dispute upon the question of whether or not 
they should strike. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board shall, as promptly as possible 
after the conducting of such plebiscite, cer- 
tify to the employer and to the employees 
affected the result of such plebiscite. 


UNLAWFUL STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Sec. 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
labor organization, or any officer or agent 
thereof, to instigate, promote, further, or in 
any way support a strike or organized stop- 
page of work by the employees, o any group 
thereof, against any national-defense con- 
tractor unless (1) a plebiscite of such em- 
ployees upon the question of whether or not 
they should strike has been held pursuant to 
section 6, (2) the National Labor Relations 
Board has certified that a majority of the 
employees voting in such plebiscites voted in 
favor of striking. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any labor or- 
ganization, or any officer or agent thereof, by 
force or violence or threats and in further- 
ance of an effort to compel any person to be- 
come or remain a member of such labor or- 
ganization or to pay dues thereto, to prevent 
or attempt to prevent any employee or per- 
son seeking employment from working in the 
employ of a national-defense contractor, 

(c) No labor organization found by the 
National Labor Relations Board, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing, to 
have violated the provisions of subsection (a) 
or subsection (b), and no officer or agent of 
any such labor organization shall be entitled 
for a period of 1 year after the date (as 
determined by the National Labor Relaticns 
Board) of such violation to be recognized or 
bargained with as the exclusive representa- 
tive for collective bargaining purposes of the 
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employees in any unit. The provisions of this 
subsection shall be applicable to any such 
labor organization regardless of whether or 
not such labor organization has been cer- 
tified by the National Labor Relations Board 
as the exclusive representative for collective 
bargaining purposes of such unit. 

(d) In the event of a strike or stoppage of 
work among the employees of a national- 
defense contractor, no persons other than 
bona fide employees of the particular plant 
or premises of said contractor in which the 
dispute arose shall be permitted to engage or 
participate in picketing or patroling activi- 
ties at or adjacent to such plant or premises. 
Any person convicted of a violation of this 
subsection shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year or by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or both. i 

(e) In the event of any strike or stoppage 
of work among the employees of any na- 
tional-defense contractor it shall be unlawful 
for any person directly or indirectly, person- 
ally or through agents or accomplices, to use 
force, violence, or intimidation against said 
national-defense contractor or any agent or 
employee of said contractor, to destroy any 
property of said contractor, or to seize or 
occupy any portion of his premises against 
his will. Any person convicted of a violation 
of this subsection shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year or by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or both. Any em- 
ployee of said contractor who engages in acts 
of force, violence, or intimidation against 
said contractor or any of his agents or against 
fellow employees or against applicants for 
employment or participates in the destruc- 
tion of his employer’s property shall be sub- 
ject to discharge for such conduct, irre- 
spective of his membership or nonmember- 
ship in any lakor organization, and if dis- 
charged shall not be entitled to reinstatement 
by order of the National Labor Relations 
Board or any other Government agency. 


(f) The district courts of the United States 
and the United States courts of the Terri- 
tories and possessions shal] have jurisdiction, 
for cause shown, and subject to the provi- 
sions of section 20 (relating to notice to op- 
posite party) of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 28, sec. 381), to re- 
strain violations of subsection (a) or subsec- 
tion (b) by any labor organization or the 
Officers or agents thereof. Such jurisdiction 
to restrain such violations and the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by any such court in enforcing 
any order restraining any such violations shall 
be exercised notwithstanding and without 
regard to the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 23, 1932 (U. S. C., 1924 ed., 
supp. VII, title 29, secs. 101-115). 


PROHIBITION OF CLOSED-SHOP TYPE OF 
AGREEMENT 

Sec. 8. (a) It shall be unlawful, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, for a 
national-defense contractor, by discrimina- 
tion in regard to hire, terms. or tenure of 
employment, to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization, un- 
less such discrimination is required by the 
terms of a contract or agreement with a 
labor organization entered into prior to the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution 
which complies with the provision of section 
8 (3) of the National Labor Relations Act, or 
by the terms of any renewal of a contract or 
agreement with the same labor organization 
made prior to the effective date of this joint 
resolution. 

(b) No department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment shall, in its efforts to settle any labor 
dispute, encourage or discourage member- 
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ship in any labor organization; nor shall any 
such department or agency include in its 
recommendations for settlement of any labor 
dispute any recommendation that the em- 
ployees of the employer affected by such dis- 
pute be required to join or remain members 
of any labor organization or to pay dues or 
initiation fees to any labor organization. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 9. The appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution is hereby authorized. 
EXPIRATION DATE 


Sec. 10. This joint resolution shall become 
inoperative and cease to apply upon the 
termination of the emergency declared by the 
Presicent on May 27, 1941. 


IMPORTATION OF PHILIPPINE LABOR 
INTO HAWAII 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution, which I ask to 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 193) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas because of an alleged labor short- 
age the sugar planters of Hawaii have re- 
quested permission to import 5,000 Filipino 
contract laborers; and 

Whereas in the interest of national de- 
fense and for other reasons it is undesirable 
to add to the already top-heavy Oriental pop- 
ulation of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

Whereas, according to available informa- 
tion, there are still millions of unemployed 
in- the continental United States and other 
thousands are likely to become unemployed 
in the near future because of priority rights 
which will make it impossible for certain in- 
dustries to continue operation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Work 
Projects is requested to cause an investiga- 
tion to be made immediately for the purpose 
of determining whether or not there are sufi- 
cient American workers available for em- 
ployment in the Territory of Hawaii to sat- 
isfy the demands for labor in such Territory. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
power to allow the importation of Fili- 
pino laborers into Hawaii is lodged in the 
Secretary of the Interior. On behalf of 
certain American Federation of Labor 
groups and other groups in California I 
lodged a protest with the Secretary of 
the Interior against the granting of the 
application referred to in the resolution, 
stating to the Secretary that I believed 
there were on the Pacific coast and else- 
where millions of American laborers who 
could do this work in Hawaii, and that it 
would be a much sounder national policy 
to increase the proportion of white peo- 
ple in Hawaii than to import additional 
Orientals. 

The Secretary asked me to have some 
governmental agency make an investiga- 
tion to determine whether we have in 
the United States a volume of laborers 
who could do this work in Hawaii, rather 
than to import Filipinos. I conceived 
that the proper thing to do would be to 
request the Commissioner of the Work 
Projects Administration to make such an 
investigation, and all my resolution pro- 
vides is that the Commissioner shall 
make the investigation and report to the 
Senate. In view of the fact that it is a 
matter which requires expedition, and 
there is some urgency, I am asking unan- 
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imous consent for the consideration and 
adoption of the resolution at this time, 
so that an investigation may be made. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY.. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is no objection on 
my part to the resolution, but I think 
that if the Senator will take the matter 
up with the Secretary of Labor, he will 
find that a report was made some time in 
the 1920’s by the then Secretary of Labor 
covering a similar matter, as the result 
of an investigation by a commission 
appointed by the Secretary. The investi- 
gation was referred to by the then Secre- 
tary of State as one of the best studies 
that had been made on the subject of 
oriental labor. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the Senator, 
and I certainly shall have recourse to 
the report to which he refers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from California? 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and considered and agreed to. 


DEFENSE OF PACIFIC COAST, ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN STATES, HAWAII, AND 
ALASKA 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 194), which was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


Whereas there exist in the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain areas of the United 
States special and unusual problems relat- 
ing to the national defense; and 

Whereas it is particularly important that 
adequate defenses be provided for such areas, 
and that the resources of such areas be prop- 
erly developed and the characteristics of such 
areas be most etfectively utilized for na- 
tional-defense purposes; and 

Whereas it is essential that there be made 
a comprehensive study and investigation of 
the problems, resources, and characteristics 
of such areas in relation to the national de- 
fense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to consist of 
seven members of the committee who shall 
be appointed by the chairman thereof, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation with re- 
spect to matters relating to the national 
defense in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain States and in Hawaii and Alaska. For 
such purposes, the subcommittee shall study 
and investigate, among other things, (1) the 
protection of seaports and their improve- 
ment for military and commercial purposes, 
(2) the development and improvement of 
navigable streams and the utilization of their 
waters, (3) the construction of strategic 
highways and bridges in connection with 
the development of seaports or navigable 
streams or otherwise, (4) the protection of 
the domestic water supply of cities and the 
development of alternative sources of supply 
when necessary, (5) the forest-fire hazard, 
particularly in relation to the possibility of 
military attacks, and means of safeguarding 
against such hazard, (6) the development of 
a domestic source of rubber supply from 
guayule or other plants, and (7) racial and 
nationality problems in their relation to the 
national defense. The subcommittee shall 
report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
the results of its investigation, together with 
its recommendations for any necessary legis- 
lation. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
subcommittee, or any duly authorized sub- 
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committee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
seventh and succeeding Congresses, to em- 
ploy such experts, and such clerical, stenog- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require by 
supbena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
call upon the various departments and agen- 
cies in the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment for such facilities, information, and as- 
sistance, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expen- 
ditures, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the subcommittee, 
which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 


ALLOCATIONS AND PRIORITIES AFFECT- 
ING BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution, which, under the 
rule, I understand will lie over until the 
next meeting of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and lie over un- 


der the rule. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask that the 
resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution, (S. Res. 195), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Office of Production 
Management is hereby requested to submit 
a report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
with respect to (1) the general policy which 
has been established for the Office of Pro- 
duction Management in connection with the 
administration of section 2 of the act of 
June 28, 1940, as amended (relating to as- 
signment of priorities), (2) the methods 
and plans which have been adopted or are 
contemplated for the allocation or distribu- 
tion of materials to which priorities have 
been assigned pursuant to such section 2 
under contract arrangements or otherwise, 
and (3) the program which has been formu- 
lated or is being followed by the Office of 
Production Management for the purpose of 
protecting to the fullest practicable extent 
the various business enterprises the opera- 
tions of which are interrupted or inter- 
fered with because of a shortage of mate- 
rials to which such priorities apply, and for 
relieving the hardships caused to small busi- 
ness enterprises by the application cf a 
priorities or allocation system to materials 
deemed to be essential for national-defcnse 


purposes. 

Resolved further, That upon the receipt 
of such report the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby directed to transmit a copy thereof 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the 
resolution simply calls for information as 
to a policy and certain data. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. McNARY. Why does not the Sen- 
ator ask for immediate consideration? 
What is the use of having the resolution 
lie over? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, I 
3 in the first instance, of doing 

at. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest that 
now is a pretty good time to get action 
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on the resolution because, if the Senator 
will look around the room, he will dis- 
cover that he need not be bothered about 
a quorum, and if the resolution goes over 
some Senator may kick about it later 
on and delay it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I presume there 
will be no protest with respect to the 
resolution. It is simply a request for in- 
formation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Senator asked for 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was not my 
purpose when I originally offered the 
resolution, but the Senator from Oregon 
has suggested, since it is merely a re- 
quest for information, that it might be 
desirable to obtain immediate action on 
the resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Imerely supplemented 
the remark of the able Senator from 
Wyoming, for the reason that it has 
been the practice in the Senate for years 
when a resolution merely seeking infor- 
mation is offered to ask for immediate 
consideration. It is a courtesy extended 
to Senators, and is the practice of the 
Senate, and I wondered why the Senator 
desired the resolution to go over, and 
take the other route under the rules of 
the Senate, to come up on a future day. 
I have no interest in the proposal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly; I un- 
derstand that. It is merely a matter of 
acting in accordance with the general 
procedure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will allow the resolution to lie on the 
table until Monday, until the Senator 
from Kentucky returns. I am confident 
there will be no objection to it then. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The absence of the 
Senator from Kentucky was one reason 
I asked that the resolution go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the presen- 
tation of the resolution will attract the 
attention and notice of the authorities 
to whom the inquiry is directed and, no 
doubt, will elicit some information. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. My purpose in ask- 
ing that the resolution be read to those 
assembled here was with the hope that 
it might provoke a little interest in the 
questions which are propounded by the 
resolution. 

The truth of the matter is that a very 
fundamental change is being made in our 
economy. A policy is being adopted by 
the O. P. M. which affects business enter- 
prises throughout the country very 
vitally, very deeply, and in a manner 
which in all probability will completely 
revolutionize our economic system. I 
think it desirable that the people of the 
country should be fully advised as to the 
effect of the policies which are being 
adopted from time to time. It was for 
that purpose, and in the belief that the 
Officials of the O. P. M. will desire to co- 
operate in laying this matter fully before 
the country through presenting a report 


Mr. President, will 
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to the Senate, that I submitted the reso- 
lution. 

The only information which the coun- 
try has with respect to these important 
matters is that which is obtained through 
press releases and press conferences. It 
might very well be said that we are 
governed today by press conferences and 
press releases. The program which has 
been recently set up by the O. P. M. and 
the S. P. A. B. is a very complex and 
involved program. I have no criticism to 
make at this time of its purpose or of its 
operation. I know it is being adopted 
in the best of good faith, and it may be 
completely desirable; but I also know 
that the Senate and the House know 
practically nothing of the system except 
that which they gain from headlines and 
a few brief quotations which the city 
editors of the country are willing to allow 
to go to their readers. This is an indus- 
trial and economic policy which affects 
the business life of every community in 
the land. 

So, Mr. President, I shall not press for 
immediate action, but shall allow the 
resolution to lie over; and at the next 
meeting of the Senate I shall undertake 
to address myself to the subject matter. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD NATIONAL 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 13, the Senate referred a petition 
of the First, Second, and Third National 
Steamship Cos., together with accom- 
panying papers, to the Court of Claims 
in connection with Congressional Case 
No. 17764. 

Certain affidavits and documents ac- 
companying that petition and named in 
the body thereof, were intended, under 
the terms of the petition, to be trans- 
mitted to the Court of Claims as evi- 
dence in this case. However, when the 
Senate entered its order it failed prop- 
erly to instruct the court that such 
papers were to be received as evidence 
and not merely as papers. 

At the request of the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Barsour], who is 
necessarily absent from the Senate to- 
day, I submit on his behalf a petition 
from the First, Second, and Third Na- 
tional Steamship Cos., and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be referred to the 
Court of Claims under an order attached 
thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
petition will be referred as requested. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO MON- 
DAY—LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
its labors today it stand in adjournment 
until Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in 
connection with the request of the Sena- 
tor from Texas, may I submit a question 
to him? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Senator 
tell me what is contemplated to be taken 
up on Monday? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that I cannot give him that in- 
formation. The Senator from Kentucky 
will return by that day. Iam simply act- 
ing temporarily for him, and I am not 
advised as to what will be the business 
to be considered on Monday until the 
meeting of the Senate on that day. 

Mr. McNARY rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Oregon can inform the Senator? 

Mr. McNARY. I may say for the in- 
formation of the able Senator from 
Michigan that in discussing the program 
a few days ago with the Senator from 
Kentucky, it was agreed that after we 
disposed of the calendar, which was 
done at the last meeting of the session 
on Monday, there would be nothing 
really to come up until the price-fixing 
bill, which is now on the House Calendar, 
should come to the Senate. So far as I 
know, and so far as I may speak for the 
Senator from Kentucky, there is nothing 
in sight for the present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I inquire what is 
the program with reference to the price- 
fixing bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
will say, in connection with the comment 
of the Senator from Oregon as to the 
price-fixing bill that the Senator from 
Kentucky told me that it was not his 
wish that the Senate take up that 
measure, even in committee, until the 
House shall have concluded action on it. 
So, if that be so, there will probably be 
no major legislation considered on next 
Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was 
not speaking of Monday; I was speaking 
of the future. I understand the price- 
fixing bill will not reach the Senate for 
some time. I may say, after conference 
with the able Senator from Kentucky, 
that it was thought after the bill arrived 
in the Senate it would be referred to a 
committee and, probably, action would 
not be taken until the next session of 
Congress, which will be in January. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be; I was 
simply volunteering to the Senator from 
Michigan such information as I had. 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad the Senator 
did so. I did not have in mind Monday 
or any other specific date. 

Mr, CONNALLY. At the moment, I 
know of no major matter which will 
claim the attention of the Senate on 
Monday. 

REQUEST FOR AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN 
BILL 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, during the ad- 
journment following today’s session, the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive from the House of Representa- 
tives any message relating to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 237) to repeal sec- 
tion 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes, and that the Vice 
President be authorized to sign any bill 
examined and found truly enrolled by the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I really 
do not understand the purpose of the pro- 
posal. Iam not sure of the form the joint 
resolution will take when it is returned 
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to the Senate; it may be defeated in 
the other House, it may be postponed, 
it may be modified. The House may vote 
to reject the Senate amendment and rely 
upon the original House proposal. I do 
not want any agreement to be made that 
would commit the Senate to any specific 
action; and I think we had better let it 
remain in abeyance for the time being. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Oregon that 
the order would only be effective in case 
the House passed the joint resolution by 
the route of concurring in the Senate 
amendment. If the motion to concur 
should fail the joint resolution then would 
have to go to conference, and, of course, 
the Senate could not agree to a confer- 
ence until it was notified of the action of 
the House. There is nothing in the re- 
quest authorizing the Senate to agree to 
a conference until the Senate has an- 
other meeting. The request is presented 
only on the theory that if the House 
should concur in the Senate amendment 
that would be final action so far as the 
two Houses are concerned, and there 
would be no delay then about the Vice 
President signing the joint resolution; 
that is all. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I al- 
ways try to accommodate myself to the 
wishes of the majority. The joint reso- 
lution will have to be voted upon by the 
other House. It is possible, according to 
the noon newspapers, that it may be 
postponed. In view of the unfinished 
status of the joint resolution, I do not 
want at this time to make any agreement 
with respect to its final disposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well, Mr, Pres- 
ident. I am always glad to be as agree- 
able as possible to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. It is a very pleasant task. 


CONVEYANCE OF COAST GUARD STA- 
TION, TWC RIVERS, WIS. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, on 
Monday last the Senate passed, with an 
amendment, the hill (S. 1916) to au- 
thorize the conveyance of the old Coast 
Guard station building at Two Rivers, 
Wis., to the Eleven Gold Star Post, No. 
1284, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Two 
Rivers, Wis. It has since been discovered 
that there was an error of a clerical na- 
ture in the committee amendment. The 
bill is still in the possession of the Sen- 
ate; and for the purpose of correcting the 
error, in order to conform to the recom- 
mendation of the Department, I ask 
unanimous consent that the votes on the 
passage of the bill, its engrossment, and 
third reading, and on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, be respectively 
reconsidered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and the 
respective votes are reconsidered. 


Mr. O'DANIEL. I now ask unanimous 
consent to amend the committee amend- 
ment by restoring, in the part proposed 
to be stricken out, the following lan- 
guage, in lines 7 and 8 on page 1, namely, 
“at Two Rivers, Wis., upon condition 
that such building”, so that the part pro- 
posed to be stricken out would read as 
follows: 
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Is promptly removed from the site of such 
Coast Guard station, without expense to the 
United States. 


The part to be inserted in lieu of the 
matter stricken out is not changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the proposed amendment? 
The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendment as amended is agreed to, and 
the bill is passed. 


COMPACT WITH RESPECT TO WATERS OF 
THE REPUBLICAN RIVER BASIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a resolution coming 
Over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190, submitted 
by Mr. Norris on the 10th instant) was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1361) 
granting the consent of Congress to a com- 
pact to be entered into by the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with respect 
to the use of the waters of the Republican 
River Basin. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion held a meeting this morning. At 
that meeting the committee unanimously 
rescinded its previous action in favorably 
reporting the bill. I presume the com- 
mittee had a right to take such action. 
Therefore the bill is not suspended in 
midair as it was at the time I offered the 
resolution. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Before the Senator 
makes that request let me ask him a 
question. Technically the Senate bill is 
on the calendar, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What has happened 
to it? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was ordered to be 
favorably reported by the committee, but 
in fact it was not so reported. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that be true, the 
previous committee action can be re- 
scinded. 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate Resolution 190 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


FINNISH-RUSSIAN WAR 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, some- 
time ago the newspapers carried infor- 
mation that the Secretary of State had 
issued a warning to the Republic of Fin- 
land referring to messages he had sent 
and requests he had made of the Govern- 
ment of Finland in the present contro- 
versy. Today there is an article in the 
Washington Post, accredited to Mr. Hull, 
stating that the Finns evade the real 
issue involved in their continued bel- 
ligerency with the Government of Soviet 
Russia. 

I have not.seen what the Secretary of 
State has communicated to Finland ex- 
cept in the form of excerpts in the news- 
papers; neither have I seen any reply 
made directly to the Secretary of State. 
Therefore I do not know what they are, 
but I have here an article printed in the 
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New York Times for November 3. It is 
a dispatch from Helsinki, written by 
Henry J. Taylor, an American newspaper 
correspondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. He sends a dispatch 
quoting his questions in writing to the 
President of Finland—questions seeking 
to develop the position of Finland. The 
President of Finland answered in writing 
the questions addressed to him in writing. 
For the information of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this dispatch 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
also have here, and ask to have printed 
in the Recorp, another North American 
Newspaper Alliance dispatch from Mr. 
Taylor, sent for release on November 5, 
explaining the position of the Govern- 
ment of Finland in this controversy. I 
ask to have printed in connection with 
these two dispatches Senate Resolution 
192, which is now on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed in the RECORD 
an article in this morning’s Washington 
Post, by Hedley Donovan, referring to 
Secretary Hull’s position. It is not as 
clearly stated as I should like to have it, 
but it is the only article along that line 
that I have. 

I ask that all these articles and the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp for 
the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


[From the New York Times of November 3, 
1941] 


RYTI DENIES LINKS OF Finns TO NaziI—Prest- 
DENT Says FRONT OF 460 Mites Is HELD EN- 
TIRELY BY HELSINKI’s TROOPS—TERMS MAN- 
NERHEIM CHIEF—DECARES THERE Is No 
REICH MILITARY DIRECTION OR Tre TO BERLIN 
IDEOLOGY 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

HELSINKI, FINLAND, November 2.—With 
Finland's troops standing tonight before Len- 
ingrad, Risto Ryti, President of Finland, gave 
me the first direct answers to specific ques- 
tions since the beginning of hostilities, 

I wrote the questions without suggestion, 
and after dinner last night we went into 
President Ryti’s study and I asked him to 
answer only the ones he pleased. 

He answered them all. He did not change 
a word in them. He initialed a copy for the 
Cabinet meeting tomorrow and gave the origi- 
nal to me, 

Here are the questions and answers: 

Q. To what extent is Finland’s war being 
prosecuted by German forces?—A. The entire 
front south from the Louhi district in the 
north of the Gulf of Finland, a distance of 
approximately 460 miles, is held entirely by 
Finnish fighting men, veterans of last winter's 
war and new recruits from our population. 
There are no German officers or soldiers in 
the Finnish units nor have there ever been. 

(The President's description of a front run- 
ning to a point 460 miles north of the Gulf of 
Finland leaves him uncommitted as to the 
Murmansk front, which is considerably far- 
ther north than that.) 

Q. Are German officers directing any opera- 
tions whatever at Helsinki or at Finland's 
military headquarters?—A. No. 

Q. Is Marshal Mannerheim’s authority 
over the Army supreme and complete?— 
A. Yes. Marshal Mannerheim is in sole com- 
mand, 
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Q. Are there any German minorities in 
Finland?—A. No. We are possibly the most 
homogeneous country in the world. 

Q. What percentage of the population are 
Lutherans?—A. Our official census shows 
over 98 percent of our people are adherents 
of this one denomination. 

Q. Is there any alinement in Finland with 
Germany's ideological and totalitarian poli- 
cies?—A. No. The Finnish people are inter- 
ested only in developing the historic, political, 
and social order of this republic. 

Q. Independent of Germany’s possible 
strategic interests to the contrary, considering 
Germany's war with Russia, will Finland's 
advance stop at Finland’s old borders except 
to include the new Russian fortifications?— 
A. Finland’s advance will stop at a strategic 
line independently selected by her in her own 
defensive interests of security. The location 
of this line obviously must remain a military 
secret at this time. 

Q. Will the termination of the Soviet- 
Finnish war terminate Finland’s military ac- 
tion?—A. Certainly, we are inolved only in 
the war against the Bolsheviki. 

Q. What solution is there .for the con- 
spiracy of circumstances through which Fin- 
land’s war against Russia, with German as- 
sistance, has caused Finnish-American rela- 
tions to suffer in the United States?—A. A 
realization by America of the continual and 
very old problem of Russian aggression 
against Finland and our repeated attempts to 
defend ourselves as best we can. 


BririsH Wan DECLARATION WOULD Force FIN- 
LAND INTO PERMANENT AXIS ALLIANCE 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 


HELSINKI, November 4—The news from 
London that Great Britain is considering a 
declaration of war against Finland comes at 
the worst possible time. 

Finland's war with Russia is being liqui- 
dated. This country, as President Risto Ryti 
told the writer a few days ago, will stand on a 
strategic line independently chosen in Fin- 
land's own interest of defensive security. 

Finnish troops have never at any time been 
at the disposal of the Germans and Finland 
is prepared once again to set an example for 
the world by immediately demobilizing as 
much of her army as she safely can. Presi- 
dent Ryti told me that approximately 16 
percent of Finland’s population is serving 
with the army, which he believes is the high- 
est percentage of any country at war. 

President Ryti will justify in every way his 
basic position and demonstrable contention 
that Finland is involved only in a war of 
defense against Russia and that when Rus- 
sia’s threat is removed, Finland will take no 
further military action anywhere with any- 
body unless her boundaries are again at- 
tacked. Every element in Finland’s na- 
tional purpose is bound up in this point. 

But now flares the prospect of England 
declaring that Finland is an enemy at war 
with her. Immediately Finland is forced into 
a permanent alliance with Germany, come 
what may. Instead of being repaid for her 
heroic determination to be rid soon of Ger- 
many’'s military assistance, even limited as it 
is, Finland would be forced against her will 
to amalgamate her army with Germany’s in 
permanent protection against the English 
threat from the northern seas. Thus in one 
fell swoop this cruel blunder would obtain for 
the Germans everything they have been un- 
able to obtain for themselves. 

In the face of such an inexorable pattern, 
it does not seem possible that the die would 
be cast. But the chances are it will unless 
some restraint is exercised, and exercised 
quickly, against invoking the fatal theory 
that this country, which is not and cannot 
be against Germany, is against England. 

Since England broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Finland—even cutting telegraphic 
communication between London and Hel- 
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sinki—powerful forces of circumstance and 
availability have been pulling on the Finns to 
bring them into the German orbit. But the 
Finnish Government, soldiers, and people 
have dedicated their hopes, their prayers, and 
their lives for freedom—against Russia or 
Germany alike. If such hopes and prayers 
and valiant actions are to be answered by no 
imagination, no sympathy and no encour- 
agement, all the free people of the world will 
pay heavily and permanently for the bank- 
ruptcy of democratic sponsorship and the 
liquidation of the democratic ideal. 


Senate Resolution 192 

Whereas the Secretary of State, through 
the columns of the press, appears to have 
stated that he has threatened the Republic 
of Finland with loss of the friendship of the 
United States unless Finland cease all acts of 
war on Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas it is common history that within 
the period of the present so-called World War 
No. 2 the said Soviet Government has in- 
vaded the Republic of Finland and waged un- 
provoked war on Finland—destroying thou- 
sands of lives, destroying Finland’s property 
to an amount estimated at $1,000,000,000 and 
taken forcible possession of Finland’s terri- 
tory for an area of 16,135 square miles, a re- 
publican area equal to that of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
combined, and thereby has given the Republic 
of Finland every ground for war on Soviet 
Russia, regardless of all other issues of World 
War No. 2; and 

Whereas no authority appears to have been 
conferred upon the Secretary of State, either 
by the Constitution or by Congress, or by 
mandate of the people of the United States, 
to dictate the foreign policy of other friendly 
nations and threaten them when they seek 
redress for national wrongs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby requested to lay before Congress forth- 
with a complete record of his recent official 
acts as relates to his recent threat and/or 
ultimatum to the Republic of Finland; be it 
further 

Resolved, That he cease and desist from 
such threats to the friendly Republic of Fin- 
land until he has given the Congress of the 
United States full knowledge and opportunity 
to exercise its constitutional functions relat- 
ing to said potential casus bellum; be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby assures the friendly Republic 
of Finland that no act of Finland with rela- 
tion to that country’s foreign policy and par- 
ticipation in war to secure redress for wrongs 
has caused, to the knowledge of the Senate, 
the loss of the friendship of the United States 
at any time of recent memory; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That, in view of the statements 
of the Secretary of State, both as relates to 
the Republic of Finland and as relates to the 
recent so-called Tripartite Agreement in 
Moscow, it is fair to the people of the United 
States and to all concerned here and abroad 
to inform them that the United States, con- 

to apparent assumption, is not at war, 

nor allied with Russia or any other power, 
nor does it assume to dictate, through consti- 
tutional procedure, the foreign policy of any 
other country. 
Finns Evape REAL Issus, HULL DECLARES— 

FURTHER ADVANCE WouLD BLOCK Am TO 

Soviet, HE Says 


(By Hedley Donovan) 


The United States yesterday applied new 
pressure on Finland to come to a truce with 
Russia, as Secretary of State Hull asserted 
that continued Finnish advances would fur- 
nish Hitler extremely valuable aid in his ef- 
fort to blockade British and American war- 
aid shipments to the Soviets via Murmansk 
and Archangel, 
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Hull, commenting at his press conference 
on the Finnish Government’s rejection of an 
American suggestion for Soviet-Finish peace 
negotiations, did not conceal his disappoint- 
ment with the reply from Helsinki. 

While pointing out that he had not yet 
seen the full text of the Finnish note, the 
Secretary said press reports indicated that 
the Government of Finland was evading the 
real issue and added significantly that he 
still hoped the Finnish people were not irrev- 
ocably committed to collaboration with Ger- 
many. 

Hull asserted that Nazi propaganda in this 
country was largely responsible for the fact 
that many Americans had failed to under- 
stand what he called the extremely impor- 
tant and valuable contribution the Finnish 
forces are to Hitler’s cause and the 
damaging effects their aid to Germany has 
had on the nations resisting Hitler. 

The Finnish note, whose full text was made 
public by the Legation here yesterday, said 
Finns could not understand how the opera- 
tions of their could threaten the 
United States, “a mighty power, protected by 
two oceans and secured by numerous bases, 
of which some are situated thousands of miles 
beyond the frontiers of the United States.” 


GERMAN SPOKESMEN QUOTED 

Hull told reporters the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Finland were 
not a matter of words, but of real issues, and 
that he believed the issue had been clearly 
stated in an Associated Press dispatch from 
Berlin Tuesday. 

The dispatch quoted German military 
spokesmen as crediting combined German and 
Finnish operations in the Leningrad area 
with making it “extremely difficult” for 
American and British supplies to move from 
north Russian ports to the Moscow front and 
the Caucasus. 

Indicating that he accepted this German 
interpretation of the significance of Fin- 
land's present military operations, Hull said 
the dispatch showed clearly that Finland is 
moving into a new phase of hostilities against 
Russia. 

Hull said the vital question for this Govern- 
ment, in formulating its policy toward Fin- 
land, is whether Finland, over and above the 
security requirements of her own borders, is 
going to continue military operations to the 
extent desired by Germany so that she will 
be in the general war as an active partner of 
Germany. 

ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS ON PARTICIPA- 
TION BY UNITED STATES IN WAR 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Ohio 
State Lantern, published by the Ohio 
State University School of Journalism, 
Columbus, Ohio, the issue being that of 
Monday, November 10, 1941. The head- 
line of the article is “Students do not 
want war, Lantern campus poll indicates.” 

Ohio State students are overwhelmingly 
opposed to United States participation ir the 
European war, a random survey conducted on 
the campus last week indicated. 


These are some of the percentages we 
find presented in the article: 


Should the United States declare war on 
Germany now? 


bs eet ear as 
No 


Do you think the United States should at 
this time send part of our Army to Europe 
to help Britain? 


Percent 
Bi ee A E il 
1 EES St ee A A 88 
0 — — * 
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Do you think we should at this time send 
some of our warships, manned by American 
sailors, to Europe to help Britain? 


Percent 
23 


* 8 


No opinion = —. So ees — 


Do you think the United States should at 
this time send part of her air force, with 
American pilots, to Europe to help Britain? 


Percent 

— — a AA a * ae 

1 ER EROS EE E a 88 —ů 40 

WhO ODI, oo 5 ak eateaekenesebeoneas 3 

I repeat my request that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Ohio State Lantern, Columbus, 
Ohio, of November 10, 1941] 


STUDENTS Do Not Want War, LANTERN 
CAMPUS POLL INDICATES 


(By Martha Saenger) 


Ohio State students are overwhelmingly 
opposed to United States participation in the 
European war, a random survey conducted 
on the campus last week indicated. 

Not only is opinion heavily, weighted 
against an outright declaration of war on 
Germany, but also against the more aggres- 
sive steps “short of war,” if they involve send- 
ing soldiers, sailors, or airmen abroad. The 
greatest indication of noninterventionist 
sentiment is the 88 percent registered against 
the sending of an American expeditionary 
force. 

The percentage distribution of answers to 
leading questions is as follows: 

Should the United States declare war on 
Germany now? 


Do you think the United States should at 
this time send part of our Army to Europe to 
help Britain? 


Percent 


NO ODINON Aa E a — 1 


Do you think we should at this time 
send some of our warships manned by Amer- 
ican sailors to Europe to help Britain? 


Percent 


Do you think the United States should at 
this time send part of her air force, with 
American pilots, to Europe to help Britain? 


* Percent 


POSSIBILITIES CITED 


Perhaps it indicates an acceptance by some 
isolationists of the fact of the use of the Navy 
in convoy or patrol duty and the employ- 
ment of American fiyers in delivering war 
planes to Britain. Again, the variation might 
be interpreted as a belief that the Army is 
less prepared for combat service than is the 
Navy or air force. 

Answers to questions pertinent to the eco- 
nomic consequences of the war situation 
disclose a majority in favor of certain eco- 
nomic controls, and a still greater majority 
opposed to certain other economic controls. 
Thus 65 percent would compel stabilization 
of prices, and of wage and salary rates, while 
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75 percent would oppose a law making it 
compulsory to buy defense bonds or stamps. 

A new law in Canada keeps prices from 
going higher than they are now, and also 
keeps wage and salary rates from going 
higher. Would you approve, or disapprove, 
of such a law in the United States? 


Percent 
AA oe —ů - 65 
Disapprove 30 
No opinion. 5 


Would you favor a law which would make 
it compulsory for everybody to buy defense 
bonds or stamps in proportion to income? 


No opinion 


Students polled generally admitted igno- 
rance when asked the amount of interest paid 
on defense bonds. Sixty-seven percent said 
that they did not know, 33 percent thought 
that they did, and 13 percent quoted the 
correct figure, 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


[Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor the address 
delivered by the President on Armistice Day, 
at the Arlington National Cemetery Amphi- 
theater, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT BE- 
FORE THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Production for Victory,” delivered by 
the Vice President before the annual meeting 
of the Academy of Political Science, New York 
City, November 12, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR NYE BEFORE 
AMERICA FIRST RALLY AT NEW YORK 


[Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator Nxx before an America 
First rally at New York City on August 27, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
THOMAS OF OKLAHOMA 


[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by him on Armistice Day 
in connection with the services at the Second 
Division Memorial, Washington, D. C., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY GENERAL 
MARSHALL 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, on Tuesday, No- 
vember 11, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PRIORITIES AND LITTLE BUSINESS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM PORTLAND (OREG.) 
JOURNAL 


[Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial from 
the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of November 6, 
1941, entitled “When Little Business Needs a 
Friend,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


FINLAND'S JUST CAUSE BEFORE THE 
WORLD—EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Journal-American of No- 
vember 9, 1941, entitled “Finland's Just Cause 
Before the World,” which appears in the 


- Appendix.] 
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NAZI PROPAGANDA—ARTICLE BY 
DILLARD STOKES 


[Mr. ANDREWS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Letters From Nazi Propagandists Tor- 
ment Family of Boy Who Died for United 
States on Kearny,” written by Dillard Stokes 
and published in the Washington Post, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PLIGHT OF FARMERS—EDITORIAL 
FROM GEORGIA MARKET BULLETIN 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Story of Farmers’ Plight,” written 
by Tom Linder and published in the Georgia 
Market Bulletin of November 12, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


WILLIAM E. THOMAS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
768) for the relief of William E. Thomas, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the figures $330.75” 
insert “$500”; and the Senate agree to the 


same, 
PRENTISS M. Brown, 
JAMES H. HUGHES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
DAN R. MCGEHEE, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


FRED WEYBRET, JR., AND OTHERS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1852) for the relief of Fred Weybret, Junior, 
and others, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 6; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the figures 
“$1,200” insert “$1,300”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures “$3,000” insert 83,500“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the figures “$924.29” insert “$1,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures “$1,545” insert 82,000“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures “$1,045” insert “$1,200”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Dan R, MCGEHEE, 
Samu, A. WEISS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is concluded. 


CONTROL OF RENTS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
some time ago the House passed what is 
known as the rent-control bill for the 
District of Columbia. That bill has been 
under careful study by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. The 
bill is now on the Senate Calendar, after 
having been amended to some extent by 
the Senate District Committee. I there- 
fore at this time move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 5890, known as the rent-control bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5890) 
to regulate rents in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
long realized the wisdom, yes, even the 
necessity, of rent-control legislation in 
the District of Columbia. I rise, but not 
in opposition to the bill, for it is a good 
bill, and I am in favor of it. I want a 
tight bill. But I wish to propound a 
question. Does not the Senator from 
Nevada think that when the Senate con- 
siders proposed legislation of such great 
importance, which doubtless affects 
every Member of the Senate, there 
should be a quorum present? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It may be we should 
have a quorum present, if we can obtain 
a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we can obtain 

a quorum. There are ways of doing 
that. 
Mr. McCARRAN. I wonder if the 
Senator would permit the bill to be 
taken up for consideration by the Sen- 
ate, and then let the suggestion of an 
absence of a quorum be made. 

Mr. McNARY. I am simply appealing 
to the good judgment of the Senator on 
that point. I am not insisting on it. 
I am sure we should have a quorum 
present, unless the Senator from Nevada, 
who has the bill in charge, has some 
other plan. I am not familiar at all 
with this measure. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say that the 
bill has had several weeks of study by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and comes before the Senate 
by unanimous action of that committee, 
if that means anything to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; that means con- 
siderable to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I may suggest to 
the Senator from Oregon, that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada proposes that the bill 
be taken up for consideration, and that 
then the suggestion of no quorum be 
made. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. I wish to make 
it clear that I am not obstinate in the 
matter. I suggest to the Senator the 
wisdom of such action. I am appealing 
to the good judgment of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the bill considered 
by the Senate and to have it become a 
law. It is exceedingly essential that 
some law of this kind be enacted 
promptly. I therefore wish to proceed 
with the consideration of the measure 
now. Unless some other Senator insists 
on a call for a quorum I shall not do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
question is on the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; to consider it 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion made by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 5890. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before 
that question is put I wish to make a 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
of the Senator from Nevada is not de- 
batable at this time. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 5890. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R.5890) to regulate rents in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
effect of the action just taken is to make 
the bill the unfinished business of the 
Senate, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill is debatable 
now, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was 
particularly interested in the little col- 
loquy which occurred between the Re- 
publican leader and the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran] about obtaining 
aquorum. ‘There seems to be some doubt 
as to whether a quorum is obtainable at 
this time. There is no doubt that there 
is not now a quorum physically present. 
The Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of the Senate has established a 
new precedent which the Senate ought 
to follow. When the committee takes 
action with less than a quorum of the 
committee present, and the point of no 
quorum is not made, everything is lovely, 
and the committee adjourns; but some- 
times a Senator who was not present, and 
who finds out that, as a matter of fact, 
there was not a physical quorum present 
when the committee acted, may call that 
situation to the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee or the acting 
chairman, and the bill which was favor- 
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ably reported by the committee is held 
up. Then a meeting of the committee is 
called at which a quorum is present. 

This morning before that committee 
I called attention to a situation similar 
to that with which we are now con- 
fronted in the Senate. I think I am in 
favor of the bill which the Senator is 
sponsoring, but I cannot help but call 
attention to the possibility that, if we 
follow the precedent set by the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, next 
week some Senator may discover that 
there was not a quorum physically pres- 
ent, although no point was made, and 
therefore the action may be nullified and 
set aside, and we may have to commence 
again at the beginning. If we are to 
follow that precedent, I am wondering 
whether it would not be wise to com- 
mence in the Senate with a quorum 
every time a motion is made to do any- 
thing. If the Recorp is silent as to 
whether a quorum is actually present, the 
old doctrine of the courts, which have 
gone into the question many times, is 
that the Recorp cannot be disputed. If 
the Recorp is clear, the action is per- 
fectly legal, assuming that the action 
was taken by a legal body, called into 
session at a legal time, and under legal 
procedure. 

I do not wish to defeat this bill, and I 
do not intend to make the point of no 
quorum; but in these matters it depends 
on whose ox is gored. If a Senator as- 
certains, after a committee has ad=- 
journed, that some action was taken 
without the physical presence of a quo- 
rum, although the record shows that 
everything was regular and the point of 
no quorum was not made, according to 
the precedent which the committee has 
set, nothwithstanding all that, its action 
can be nullified. A great committee of 
the Senate has now taken that position. 
If the precedent is to be followed, and if 
action taken can be nullified at any time 
unless the record affirmatively shows that 
there was an actual quorum present at 
the time the action was taken, it seems to 
me questionable whether we ought to do 
anything without a quorum actually being 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
always presumed to be present unless a 
roll call demonstrates to the contrary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have always consid- 
ered that to be the rule. The courts say 
that is the rule; but it is not the rule 
promulgated by one of our great com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by 
way of brief explanation of the pending 
bill, let me say that it is evident that 
the United States Government has called 
to the District of Columbia many thou- 
sands of persons who are to serve the 
Government during this great emer- 
gency. It is exceedingly difficult for 
those employees of the Government and 
and others to secure suitable places in 
which to live—or, indeed, any places. 
There has been evidence of abuse by 
those having living quarters to rent, and 
those engaged in the apartment-house 
business or businesses of similar nature, 
The bill seeks to protect those who must 
come here and serve the Government 
during this hour of emergency. 
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It has been thought wise to fix rent 
conditions so that abuses shall not be 
permitted. With that in mind the 
House considered the question of fixing 
a ceiling for rentals and rental services. 
In that connection the House, as well 
as the Senate committee, looked upon 
the ist day of January 1941 as a rea- 
sonable date to which to relate rents in 
establishing a ceiling, with certain limi- 
tations and certain conditions and modi- 
fications. For example, if since the ist 
day of January 1941 any place which is 
rated as a hotel, apartment house, or 
rooming house, has had brought upon 
it, by reason of the new situation, new 
charges and new conditions, the opera- 
tor of the apartment house, rooming 
house, or hotel might make a showing 
to the Administrator provided for in the 
bill, whereupon he, having made an in- 
vestigation of the circumstances, might 
permit a change in the rates and an in- 
crease in the charges. 

With that brief explanation at this 
time, I ask that the amendments of the 
committee be first considered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the 
statement of the Senator is measurably 
brief. Perhaps I feel that way because 
I am not at all conversant with the pro- 
visions of the bill. What is the base 

period or time provided for in the bill 
for the fixation of rents? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The 1st day of Jan- 
uary 1941, if at that time the accom- 
modation—the apartment, room, or 
place—was rented. If at that time it 
was not rented, the time dates back to 
the last date on which it was occupied 
and rented and the landlord was receiv- 
ing compensation for the services ren- 
dered. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it not true that the 
impulse of these feverish times, which 
extend back at least 2 years, caused an 
increase in rentals on January 1 over and 
above those of preceding years? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator may be 
to some extent correct in that statement; 
but hearings held in the House, extend- 
ing over some 2 months, were very com- 
prehensive. They indicated that Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, would be as fair a date as 
could be set to which to relate the rent 
ceiling. If we should go back too far 
prior to January 1, 1941, we would arrive 
at a condition which would not be fair. 
If we should go forward subsequent to 
the 1st day of January 1941, we would 
find a condition that might be unfair. 
So the ist day of January 1941 was 
chosen. If on that date an accommoda- 
tion was rented and occupied and the 
landlord was receiving rent for it, it was 
regarded as a fair date to which to tie 
the so-called rent ceiling. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, I would not 
dispute the hearings. We have all heard 
of experiences of others which would not 
run parallel with the statement made by 
the Senator from Nevada. There may 
be exceptional cases. I am speaking 
wholly without personal reference. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say in that 
connection that much leeway is given 
to the Administrator provided for by the 
bill. The landlord may come forward 
and make a showing that by reason of 
certain conditions he should be per- 
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mitted to charge a different rate, or 
curtail or extend services. On the other 
hand, the tenant also is permitted to 
come before the Administrator, or an 
examiner under the Administrator, and 
show why a different rate should be 
set up. 

Mr. McNARY. Is there anything in 
the bill which would permit the Admin- 
istrator to decrease the rental below the 
base established as of January 1, 1941? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If on that date the 
accommodation was not rented, and if on 
a prior date it was rented, then the prior 
date would govern. There might be a 
decrease from what was claimed by the 
landlord to be the proper rental for Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. 

Mr. McNARY. I have in mind an- 
other inquiry, brought about by reading 
in the press, which I always follow in 
seeking information. The statement in 
the press was to the effect that the so- 
called price-fixing bill which is now 
pending before the House contains a 
provision giving the Administrator under 
the terms of that bill, if it should ever 
become a law, the power to fix rents in 
the District of Columbia. If that bill 
should pass in such form, would it im- 
pinge on the bill now being sponsored 
by the able Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The pending bill 
would be specifically for the District of 
Columbia, and would apply entirely to 
the District of Columbia. I should say 
that if the rather general price-fixing 
law had such a provision in it, it might— 
although I am not familiar with the lan- 
guage of it—impinge on this measure; 
but this, being specific, in my judgment 
would prevail. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, the Senator 
is referring to a statutory rule of law 
with which all of us are familiar; but 
in the bill to which I have seen reference 
in the press, Washington, the District 
of Columbia, is specifically designated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That may be true. 

I am not advised as to that. 
Mr. McNARY. I wondered whether 
the Senator is at all disturbed by the 
fact that two bills now under considera- 
tion may do the same thing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am not particu- 
larly disturbed. Under the rule I should 
say that this measure would apply; and 
it has been made the subject of study 
in keeping with the needs of the particu- 
lar District, namely, the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator, being an 
able lawyer, is also familiar with the rule 
that the last act supersedes the former 
act if they are in conflict. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. So I am calling that 
matter to his attention also. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Will the Senator 
from Nevada give us an explanation of 
how a ceiling is arrived at for apartments 
and hotels built since January 1, 1941? 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is in the bill 
a specific provision with reference to that 
matter, and I shall refer to it for the 
Senator in a moment. It provides, in 
general terms, that the rental shall be 
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in keeping with the rental for similar 
accommodations in the locality. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That explanation is satisfactory. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, per- 
haps I shall have to make further expla- 
nation. However, I should like to have 
the amendments of the Senate commit- 
tee considered first. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Is there any limitation 
in the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; 1945. It would 
terminate automatically in 1945, or by 
action of the Congress, of course. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. 

I notice on page 10, subdivision (3), a 
provision to the effect that if a landlord 
wishes to sell a piece of property, he shall 
have a right to do so if he has entered 
into a contract of sale with someone 
who will occupy the property as a dwell- 
ing for his personal use. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is re- 
ferring to subdivision (3) on page 10? 

Mr. GERRY. Yes; on page 10. 

Mr.McCARRAN. The Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. GERRY. I was wondering 
whether the landlord could not sell the 
property for use as a store, or anything 
of that sort. Perhaps the Senator will 
explain that point later. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The intention is to 
get away from fraudulent transfers 
which might be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of defeating the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. GERRY. I understand that; but 
the language used would seem to require 
the landlord to sell the property to some- 
one who would cccupy it as a dwelling. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GERRY. Is there any question, 
for example, about the landlord’s right to 
consummate a bona fide contract to sell 
the property for use as a store? 

Mr. McCARRAN, The next provision 
may cover that matter: 

(b) No action or proceeding to recover pos- 
session of housing accommodations shail be 
maintainable by any landlord against any 
tenant, notwithstanding that the tenant has 
no lease or that his lease has expired, so long 
as the tenant continues to pay the rent to 
which the landlord is entitled, unless— 

» „ 6 * . 

(4) The landlord seeks in good faith to ro- 
cover possession for the immediate purpose 
of substar tially altering, remodeling, or de- 
molishing the property and replacing it with 
new construction, the plans for which altered, 
remodeled, or new construction having been 
filed with and approved by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. GERRY. Does the Senator think 
that provision covers the point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is the commit- 
tee’s idea that it does cover the point the 
Senator has raised. 

Mr. GERRY. I read the section, and 
I wanted to know if the chairman 
thought it covered that point. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think it does. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the first amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was, follow- 
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ing the words “Sec. 2. Maximum Rent 
Ceilings and Minimum Service Stand- 
ards,” on page 2, line 18, before the word 
“On”, to insert “(1).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not 
want to intrude unnecessarily, but I 
should like to have a question cleared up 
and answered. I understood the able 
senior Senator from Nevada to say, in 


response to a question I propounded, that 


if a building were not occupied on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, there could not be a reduc- 
tion of the rental. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. McNARY. If the building were 
occupied, and the tenant complained, 
there could be a reduction of the rental? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; if, on the 
showing made, a reduction were war- 
ranted. 

Mr. McNARY. The jurisdiction to act 
would be within the power of the Admin- 
istrator? 

Mr. McCARRAN.. That is correct. In 
other words, let me say to the Senator, 
the bill would place in the hands of one 
man wide authority, wide latitude, and 
wide opportunity to administer, and also 
would give the opportunity to administer 
it on the facts pertaining to any one 
particular unit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 22, after the word “accommoda- 
tions”, to insert “excluding hotels”, so as 
to read: ; 

Src. 2. Maximum Rent Ceilings and Mini- 
mum Service Standards: (1) On and after 
the thirtieth day following the enactment of 
this act, subject to such adjustments as may 
be made pursuant to sections 3 and 4, maxi- 
mum-rent ceilings and minimum-service 
standards for housing accommodations ex- 
cluding hotels, in the District of Columbia 
shall be the following: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 
2, on page 3, after line 10, to insert: 


(2) On and after the thirtieth day fol- 
lowing the enactment of this act, the land- 
lord or other person in charge of and con- 
ducting any hotel in the District of Co- 
lumbia shall in a conspicuous place 
in each room thereof used for living or 
dwelling purposes, a card or sign plainly 
stating the rental rate per day of such 
room, and a copy of such rates for each 
room shall be filed with the Administrator, 
Subject to such adjustment as the Admin- 
istrator may determine to be necessary in 
order that said rates shall conform to the 
standard set forth in this section and to 
such adjustment as may be made pursuant 
to Sections 3 and 4, said rates when posted 
and filed with the Administrator, shall con- 
stitute the maximum-rent ceiling for the 
housing accommodations specified: Provided, 
That the transient rates so posted shall not 
exceed the established or standard rate 
charged by the landlord as of January 1, 
1941, except that after written notice by 
the landlord to the Administrator such land- 
lord may make such addition or deduction 
to or from such rate as will compensate for 
(1) a substantial change since January 1, 
1941, in maintenance or operating costs or 
expenses, or (2) a substantial capital im- 
provement or alteration made since Janu- 
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ary 1, 1941, and such addition or deduction 
shall be subject to review by the Admin- 
istrator, and he may by order adjust such 
maximum-rent ceiling to provide the 
rental rate generally prevailing for com- 
parable housing accommodations as deter- 
mined by the Administrator. Posted rates 
shall conform to the following: 

(a) In the case of apartment units, the 
rental rate shall be that which the land- 
lord was entitled to receive on January 1, 
1941, except in those instances where it is 
shown that a special rate less than the 
established or standard rate charged by the 
landlord as of January 1, 1941, was being 
charged, a rate may be posted at such es- 
tablished or standard rate: Provided, That 
the rate being charged the current occupant 
shall not be increased. 

(b) Where apartment units are changed 
from furnished to unfurnished, or vice versa, 
the rate shall be that charged by the land- 
lord for comparable housing accommoda- 
tions on January 1, 1941: Provided, That no 
such change may be made without the con- 
sent of the current occupant, if there be one. 

(c) Where housing accommodations are 
changed from permanent to transient use, 
the rate shall not exceed that posted for 
comparable accommodations. 

(d) In the case of a hotel not in operation 
January 1, 1941, the rental rates posted shall 
be the rates generally prevailing for com- 
parable housing accommodations, 

(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “hotel” means an establishment operat- 
ing under a hotel license and having in ex- 
cess of 50 rooms used predominately for 
transient occupancy, that is, for living quar- 
ters’ for nonresidents upon a short-time 
basis. 


Mr, McCARRAN, Mr. President, at 
that point, somewhat in answer to the 
query of the able senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], let me say with 
reference to this amendment and all the 
amendments recommended by the Senate 
committee that every word was gone over 
carefully with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, with their representative 
present; and this particular provision was 
gone into not only with the Office of Price 
Administration but with the hotel men’s 
organization, each represented by counsel 
present, on two different occasions, be- 
fore the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment following line 10, on page 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 4, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. Petition for adjustment: (a) Any 
landlord or tenant may petition the Admin- 
istrator to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling 
applicable to his housing accommodations 
on the ground that such maximum-rent ceil- 
ing is too high compared to the investment 
value of the property rented and the value 
of the services rendered; whereupon the Ad- 
ministrator shall by order adjust such maxi- 
mum-rent ceiling to provide for a fair and 
reasonable rental. 


And to insert: 

Sec. 4. Petition for adjustment: (a) Any 
landlord or tenant may petition the Admin- 
istrator to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling 
applicable to his housing accommodations 
on the ground that such maximum-rent ceil- 
ing is, due to peculiar circumstances, affect- 
ing such housing accommodations, substan- 
tially higher or lower than the rent generally 
prevailing for comparable housing accom- 
modations; whereupon the Administrator 
may by order adjust such maximum-rent 
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ceiling to provide the rent generally pre- 
vailing for comparable housing accommo- 
dations as determined by the Administrator. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the 
amendment was read rapidly, but clearly. 
Will the Senator from Nevada briefly 
enlarge upon it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. Let me say in 
this regard that section 4, on page 6, 
which was stricken out by the Senate 
committee, was for convenience known as 
the Patman amendment, which was of- 
fered on the floor of the House when the 
bill was being considered by that body. 
The Senator will notice that it would 
have caused the process of valuation for 
investment purposes to be undertaken by 
the Administrator or whatever authority 
might have the duty of carrying out the 
provisions of the bill. The Senate com- 
mittee did not favor — and, indeed, it was 
opposed by nearly every agency the so- 
called Patman amendment. On the other 
hand, the committee of the Senate in- 
serted and made a part of its recom- 
mendations section 4, under the heading 
“Petition for adjustment.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, 
paragraph (c), on page 7, line 18, after 
the word “accommodations”, to insert 
“but in the case of a hotel, is less than 
the established or standard service sup- 
plied as of January 1, 1941“, so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

(c) Any tenant may petition the Admin- 
istrator on the ground that the service sup- 
plied to him is less than the service estab- 
lished by the mirimum-service standard for 
his housing accommodations, but in the case 
of a hotel, is less than the established or 
standard service supplied as of January 1, 
1941; whereupon the Administrator may 
order that the service be maintained at such 
minimum-service standard, or that the maxi- 
mum-rent ceiling be decreased to compen- 
sate for a reduction in service, as he deems 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
5, page 10, paragraph (4), line 12, after 
the words “by the”, to strike out “au- 
thorities having jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters”, and insert “Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia”, so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

(4) The landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession for the immediate purpose 
of substantially altering, remodeling, or de- 
molishing the property and replacing it with 
new construction, the plans for which altered, 
remodeled, or new construction having been 
filed with and approved by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, right 
there, may I, for the purpose of explain- 
ing to those who may be interested, say 
that it has been the policy of the chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate since he took that 
office, and it will continue to be his policy 
henceforth so long as he shall occupy that 
office, to constitute, whenever possible, the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia the source from which all other 
groups, committees, or commissions in the 
District of Columbia shall take their 
power and authority. So, with that 
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thought in mind, the Administrator 
under the bill is to be appointed by the 
Commissioners, and the bill goes even 
further than that, for it provides that 
such rules and regulations as the Admin- 
istrator may promulgate shall first be ap- 
proved by the Commissioners. 

I, for one, believe that there should be 
one head to the District of Columbia 
government. That head is the Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the President; they 
should be held responsible, and they 
should hold all others responsible to them. 
So, as I have said, the bill provides that 
the Administrator shall be appointed by 
the Commissioners, and his rules and 
regulations must be reviewed by the Com- 
missioners before they become effective, 
thus to protect property owners within 
the District and at the same time protect 
the public as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment reported 
by the committee on-page 10, line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, 
page 10, line 25, after the name “Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, to strike out “or its 
immediately contiguous territory’; on 
page 11, line 6, after the word “person- 
nel”, to insert “subject to approval by the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in accordance with the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended, with- 
out regard to race or creed”; in line 10, 
after the word “submit”, to strike out 
“an annual” and insert “a semiannual”, 
and in line 12, after the name “District 
of Columbia”, to insert “for transmittal 
to the Congress of the United States”, 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. Administrator: There is hereby cre- 
ated in and for the District of Columbia the 
office of Administrator of Rent Control. The 
Administrator shall be appointed by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and shall be a bona fide resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for not less than 3 years 
prior to his appointment. He shall devote 
his full time to the Office of Administrator 
and shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$7,500 per annum. The Administrator shall 
establish offices, acquire supplies and equip- 
ment, and employ such personnel, subject 
to approval by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, with- 
out regard to race or creed, as may be neces- 
sary in the performance of his functions un- 
der this act. The Administrator shall submit 
a semiannual report to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for transmittal to 
the Congress of the United States. 


The next amendment was, in section 7, 
page 12, line 17, at the beginning of par- 
graph (b), to strike out “The Adminis- 
trator may, from time to time, issue, 
amend, and rescind such regulations and 
orders as he may deem necessary or 
proper in order to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of this act, or to prevent 
the circumvention or evasion thereof. 
For such purposes the” and insert “The 
Administrator shall have authority to 
promulgate, issue, amend, or rescind 
rules and regulations, subject to approval 
by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and to issue such orders as 
may be deemed necessary or proper to 
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carry out the purposes and provisions of 
this act or to prevent the circumvention 
or evasion thereof. The”; on page 13, at 
the beginning of line 3, to strike out “by 
regulation or order issue or”; and at the 
beginning of line 7 to insert “or in a 
hotel”, so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

The Administrator shall have authority to 
promulgate, issue, amend, or rescind rules 
and regulations, subject to approval by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and to issue such orders as may be deemed 
necessary or proper to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of this act or to prevent the 
circumvention or evasion thereof. The Ad- 
ministrator may require a license as a condi- 
tion of engaging in any rental transaction 
involving the subletting of any housing ac- 
commodations or the renting of housing ac- 
commodations in a rooming or boarding 
house, or in a hotel. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
10, paragraph (b), page 17, line 23, after 
the words “by the”, to strike out “United 
States Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia” and insert “Corporation Counsel of 
the District of Columbia or an assistant, 
on information filed in the police court of 
the District of Columbia”, so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this act or any regulation, order, 
or requirement thereunder, and any person 
who willfully makes any statement or entry 
false in any material respect in any document 
or report required to be kept or filed there- 
under, and any person who willfully partici- 
pates in any fictitious sale or other device or 
arrangement with intent to evade this act or 
any regulation, order, or requirement there- 
under, shall be prosecuted therefor by the 
corporation counsel of the District of Colum- 
bia or an assistant, on information filed in the 
police court of the District of Columbia, and 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, if 
there are any questions which. any Sen- 
ator wishes to propound, I will try to 
answer them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5890) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Anthony J, Drexel Biddle, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America near the Gov- 
ernment of Greece now established in 
London. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without cb- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. With respect to the 
nomination of Mr. Biddle, I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of its 
confirmation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles Fahy, of New Mexico, to 
be Solicitor General. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jecticn, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Chester M. Foresman to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc, 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Chrissie T. Redditt to be post- 
master at Columbia, Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Herbert H. King to be postmaster 
at Flanders, N. J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation cf all nominations acted on 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President wil! be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations. 

The call of the calendar has been com- 
pleted. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
made, I move, as in legislative session, 
. the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o' clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, under 
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the order previcusly entered, until Mon- 
day, November 17, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate November 13, 1941: 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Louis T. Rocheleau, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 5, with headquarters 
at Providence, R. I., to fill an existing va- 
cancy. 
APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY SERVICE IN THE 
Navy 


MARINE CORPS 


Col. Charles D. Barrett to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps for tempo- 
rary service from the 7th day of November 
1941. 

Col. Joseph C. Fegan to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 7th day of November 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 13, 1941: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Poland, serving concurrently as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary near the 
Government of Belgium and as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Governments of Norway, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, now estab- 
lished in London, to serve concurrently and 
withcut additional compensation also as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America near the 
Government of Greece also now established 
in London. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Charles Fahy to be Solicitor General. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Chester M. Foresman to be United States 

marshal for the district of North Dakota. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS 

Michael James Clarke 

William Fiynn Powell 

Ray Howard Vanderhook 

Dean Brooks Jackson 

David William Scott, Jr. 

Linden Edwin Johnson 

Palmer Leiter Auker -` 

Bruce Cominole 

POSTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 
Chrissie D. Redditt, Columbia. 
NEW JERSEY 
Herbert H. King, Flanders. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1941 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rev. Augustine C. Murray, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

May the most just, most high, and 
adorable will of God be in all things 
done. Praise and magnify, now and for- 
ever. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
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Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation. 
But deliver us from evil. Amen. 

In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a letter addressed 
to the press of the country by Senator 
BYRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

REDUCTION OF NONDEFENSE EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
part of my undertaking to call attention 
as frequently as possible to the effort 
that the Committee on Economy in Non- 
defense Items is endeavoring to make to 
reduce nondefense expenditures. There 
will be a meeting of that committee to- 
morrow. Weare ably led by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. Iam extend- 
ing my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp by printing a letter from him 
addressed to the press of the country, 
advocating very definite reduction in 
nondefense items of expenditure. The 
copy I have asked to have printed in the 
Appendix appeared in the Berkshire 
Eagle, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a very, very important message for the 
House. The great Labor Committee of 
the House met this morning, and they 
are going to consider a bill about post- 
war planning. I hope you gentlemen all 
get a copy of that bill and read it. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan, Mr. 
LAMBERTSON, and Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM asked and were given permission 
to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise- and extend the remarks I made 
on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 118] 

Anderson, Calif. Hendricks Ramsay 
Blackney Hinshaw Satterfield 
Bland Imhoff Schaefer, Ill. 
Cartwright Jacobsen Schuetz 
Chapman Johnson, Calif. Scrugham 

ason Kee Secrest 
Collins Kilburn Sheridan 
Costello Kleberg Smith, Wash, 
Culkin McArdle Snyder 
Day McGranery Vinson, Ga. 
Disney May Wheat 
Douglas Milis, White 
Eaton Nicho!s Wolfenden, Pa. 
Faddis O'Connor Zimmerman 
Flaherty O Day 
Fulmer O'Leary 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-two Members have answered ta 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Further proceedings, under the call, 
were dispensed with. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON PRICE-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 57. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives is authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 5,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
such committee during the current session, 
on the bill (H. R. 5479) to further the na- 
tional defense and security by checking spec- 
ulative and excessive price rises, price dislo- 
cations, and inflationary tendencies, and for 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter and a table in reference 
to the civilian-pilot-training program. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
Senate amendment to House Joint Reso- 
Jution 237. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. STARNES]. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that the House will adopt 
these Senate amendments without 
change. Such action will reaffirm the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas, per- 
mit arming of our own vessels for de- 
fense, increase the flow of supplies from 
the United States to those nations which 
are resisting aggression and thereby 
strengthen our own defense efforts. It 
will strengthen and implement the 
strong foreign policy which this admin- 
istration has adopted in dealing with the 
aggressor nations and, finally, it will give 
encouragement to all the nations of the 
earth to resist the aggressions of Adolf 
Hitler. 

I realize that there are risks attendant 
upon this course. No one can say 
whether or not this means war. No one 
in this House or in this country can 
guarantee that we will not become in- 
volved in this war, even though we reject 
these Senate amendments. Those who 
resist the Senate amendments can not 
guarantee that if we bring our battle 
fleet into our home bases, remove our 
ships from the high seas and permit them 
to rust, we will not become involved in 
this world conflict. 

This is no time for irresolution, for 
delay and defeatism. This is a time for 
bold and resolute action. To delay to 
display a lack of unity at this time may 
mean disaster for all of us. 

I did not promise my people I would not 
vote for war, as so many of my colleagues 
have stated here. I did pledge to them I 
would resist with voice and vote the ag- 
gression of Adolf Hitler. I did pledge to 
them that I would vote and that I would 
work to make this Nation secure. I did 
pledge to them that I would fight for the 
retention of our free way of life. I did 
pledge to them that by whatever means 
possible I would assist the Congress of 
the United States and the President of 
the United States in resisting Adolf Hitler 
and everything that he stands for. 

I know there can be no peace, there 
can be no happiness, there can be no se- 
curity for the people of America or for 
the members of the human family until 
Adolf Hitler and all that he stands for 
has been utterly destroyed. If reason will 
not prevail, if tolerance will not pre- 
vail, if all other means fail in the effort to 
crush him, then I am prepared for the 
consequences. I, for one, am prepared, 
if it is necessary at long last, to vote for 
war or take whatever steps are necessary 
to remove this menace to world peace and 
to happiness and the way of life that the 
people of my country hold dear. 

Ah, my friends, there are some things 
that are worse than war. Slavery is 
worse than war. The right of free speech 
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and a free press, the right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates 
of your conscience, the right of peaceful 
assembly; all of these rights are precious 
rights, and to defend them and to retain 
them I would fight. I hope and I pray to 
God the time has not come in the affairs 
of this Nation when Congress will fail 
to take bold and resolute action when 
that way of life is threatened. 

I would remind my colleagues that bold 
and resolute action in the War for Inde- 
pendence brought forth our independence 
and liberty; that the same boldness and 
resolution in the War of 1812 brought 
recognition for the doctrine of the free- 
dom of the seas; and that out of the 
tragic War between the States came an 
indissoluble union of sovereign States in- 
habited by free men and women of every 
race and creed, All of these gains for our 
Nation and the cause of humanity were 
made because bold and resolute men 
dared to do and die for the right. Not 
one of these gains was made by ap- 
peasers or defeatists. Not one was made 
by irresolution and disunity. 

No one knows what the answer will 
be to our efforts to remain out of this 
conflict, but we do know, as never before, 
when a representative of a member of 
the Axis group is arriving in this country 
on the wings of the wind to present us 
with an ultimatum, that the time has 
come when we must speak in no uncer- 
tain terms. We should back the Chief 
Executive and our people in preserving 
the four freedoms and our rights upon 
the high seas. Wherever the swastika 
fioats today I know that tyranny and op- 
pression reign; I know that liberty and 
security isa myth. So, for my own part, 
I take my stand by the side of my three 
brothers who now wear the uniform and 
the precious son I have who is taking mil- 
itary training, with your sons and broth- 
ers, to defend our way of life; the way of 
freedom, liberty, and Christianity— 
against the aggression of Adolf Hitler. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts Mr. Grrrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
these 10 minutes because I am very de- 
sirous indeed that my own constituents 
may know what attitude I take upon this 
legislation. I am amused at the argu- 
ment, if I may call it that, which so many 
will assert today—that they voted for the 
lease-lend bill and other such measures 
but cannot go quite this far. I was in- 
terested to note that many speeches 
made yesterday were almost identically 
the same as those on the repeal of the 
embargo, namely, that such step was 
tantamount to war. I have taken the 
other view because I believe that those 
steps taken would prevent war from 
reaching our own shores and would obvi- 
ate any necessity of sending any expe- 
ditionary force abroad. I want to help 
those people who are fighting for us. 
Some of you may not like that expres- 
sion, but they are fighting for us when 
they struggle to preserve liberty and 
freedom in the world. I am interested in 
those who take the floor and proclaim 
that we are the greatest nation on the 
face of the earth and prate about our 
great love of liberty and freedom. How- 
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ever, it distressed me yesterday—not only 
the words, but the applause that fol- 
lowed the words—when it was declared 
that Great Britain is a slacker, and that 
when she is ready to go in it might then 
be time for us to go in. I am not speak- 
ing in an attempt to arouse your emo- 
tions. I am appealing to your reason 
only. But Great Britain a slacker? We, 
the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth, looking on while a world confia- 
gration is engulfing liberty and freedom. 
The Almighty, looking down upon us, 
well knows which the slacker nation is. 
We claim to be the most important 
member of the family of nations. I am 
not an interventionist. I certainly would 
not now vote for a declaration of war. 
Many of you say that this is tantamount 
to a declaration of war. If today we were 
faced with the proposition of making 
such declaration, there would be a far 
different atmosphere here than now pre- 
vails. Yesterday the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee—I was glad to 
read his speech—said that no man knows 
whether this means war or not; that it 
is a matter of judgment. Of course, he 
is right. 

I voted for the embargo in 1935, hop- 
ing that the noble experiment would 
keep nations from making war simply be- 
cause we would not furnish them with 
the implements of war. That noble ex- 
periment has miserably failed. I want 
now to free ourselves from those self- 
imposed shackles so that this great Na- 
tion may be free to act and that no such 
comfort may be given to Hitler and at 
this critical moment to Japan. We must 
now have a free hand to meet contin- 
gencies as they may arise. I have had 
very great difficulty in explaining to my 
audiences our attitude toward Japan. 
The Congress is seemingly ready to fight 
Japan, but I have very great difficulty in 
explaining just what Japan has done, 
that we should be so ready to fight her. 
It is hard to do. You try it. Ihave little 
difficulty in stating what Hitler has done 
and we know what his intentions are. 
Some want a negotiated peace with this 
devil incarnate now. The Great Master, 
whom so many of you profess to follow, 
would not like to have you negotiate a 
peace with the devil. You may wish to 
enter his domain to talk peace, but you 
are warned that it is a hot place. Let 
us not allow this monster to win because 
our aid was too little and too late. This 
particular legislation resolves itself sim- 
ply into a question of whether we un- 
shackle ourselves and restore to this 
great Nation its former freedom of 
action. 

Many say there is no politics in this. 
I do not know whether there is or not. 
I have disagreed for so many years, and 
so violently, with the domestic poticies of 
this administration, that you must all 
know that I do not wholly trust the lead- 
ers of the administration. But I often 
think, if we Republicans had won the 
last election, where we would be today. 
Would we not have been in a fine posi- 
tion? Would this large Republican ma- 
jority have followed their President? It 
would have required a great change of 
heart, That is evident. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. With the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Mr. SHORT. It really pains me to dis- 
agree with my friend 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope it does. 

Mr. SHORT. But we certainly agree 
with the last statement that he made, 
and I say let us save America and let 
God save the King. 

Mr. GIFFORD. All of which reminds 
me of the story of the two Irishmen and 
the upset boat. The boat was over- 
turned. Pat swam to shore. Pat could 
swim, but Mike could not. Pat swam to 
the shore and then turned and went back 
and rescued Mike. Someone asked him 
why he did not bring Mike back with 
him in the first place, and Pat said, “I 
wanted to save myself first.” We want 
to save ourselves first. We want to build 
up a mighty armament and then 2 years 
from now we will be ready. For what? 
Someone may answer. 

Some cf you yesterday criticized Mr. 
Churchill. If there ever was a man who 
would take a chance recall what he did 
in the last World War—if there is one 
man that cannot be criticized for being 
unwilling to take a chance, it is Churchill. 
Do not blame him on that score. The 
fear is lest he take a chance Hefore his 
nation is ready and have another Dun- 
kirk, 

Now, sometime I would like to portray 
the real Englishman to you. I think k? 
is generally the nost patriotic person on 
the face of the earth. Graft is practi- 
cally unknown in England. Is it thus in 
our own Nation, proud as we are of it? 
Do not let us throw stones like those 
thrown kere yesterday. That message 
going to Britain is a disheartening one. 
The applause, I am glad to say, could 
not be printed in the Recorp. Do not 
give way to that sort of demonstration 
again, I pray you. 

My politics, as I have often stated be- 
fore, stops at the water’s edge. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. With the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Mr. BARRY. Yesterday Churchill 
said in a speech to the Commons: 

It seems to me the freedom-loving powers 
will be possessed of large quantities of ships 
in 1943, which will enable overseas operations 
to take place utterly beyond British resources 
at present time. 


My question is, Do you not think 
Churchill owes some duty to his ally, 
Russia, who has been carrying on this 
war for 5 months, and do you not think 
he should make some effort before 1943? 

Lr. GIFFOR.. Do you think he is not 
making all efforts within his power? 
Would you like to know military secrets 
and parade them hére? Some prefer to 
stigmatize recent policies as “devious 
methods to get us into war.” It is in- 
deed a pity that such methods must 
needs be adopted. What can Churchill 
do for Russia more than he is doing? 
None of us know. What are we ourselves 
doing for Russia in view of assurances 
made? We know but little of the mili- 
tary aid contemplated. 

(Here the gavel fell.]_ 
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Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Massachusetts 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. How many people 
take refuge in witticisms relating to 
granting aid to Stalin? If witticisms an- 
swer it, my friend the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] answered it the 
other day when he said he would enjoy 
pushing a rattlesnake up the pantaloons 
of Hitler. -So would I. If a cutthroat 
is after you, my friend, would I not pay 
another cutthroat to get after the first 
one to save you? Of course, I would. That 
is only common sense. Why indulge in 
these nasty insinuations that we are now 
allies of or believe in communism? I 
think we had better forego that pleasure 
in the future. We will welcome the new 
cutthroat, if you want to call him that. 
Do not think that Stalin is fooled by our 
attitude. He knows full well how we feel 
about him and his ideology. 

I read with great care speeches made 
yesterday. I have here many clippings 
from them. I regret that some will try to 
defeat this measure because they are dis- 
satisfied with something the administra- 
tion has not yet done and ought to do. 
That they will not further support the 
President until he does something that 
you wish to demand of him, such as to 
“strangle John L. Lewis before they will 
vote for this measure.” Has it come to 
that? Does that line of reasoning ap- 
peal to you? It does not appeal to me, 
although I will join in any appropriate 
action that may be made on John L. 
Lewis at any proper time. 

I sympathize with the President of the 
United States if his own administration 
in this hour will not support his foreign 
Policy. In the hearts of the American 
people as a whole there is a great love of 
liberty and freedom and they sympathize 
deeply with those nations now being de- 
stroyed in this world conflagration. 
They want us to succor them in nearly all 
ways short of war. My message is, un- 
shackle yourselves from these self-im- 
posed restrictions that make us the butt 
of ridicule throughout the world, which 
bring aid and comfort to the enemy, and 
at this critical hour assure Japan that 
we will not dare enter those seas in 
which she may decide to carry on war. 
Are we to give her the go-ahead sign 
and retire within a shell of fancied se- 
curity? The defeat of this measure 
would be the forerunner of really disas- 
trous consequences. Can anyone doubt 
it? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Illincis 
LMr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, it has not 
been an easy matter for me to make up 
my mind with respect to voting for the 
Senate amendments to the measure 
passed in the House recently. For anum- 
ber of days I have been giving the matter 
serious thought. Up to this time I have 
voted for the measures that now consti- 
tute the foreign policy of this adminis- 
tration. By so doing I hoped to keep this 
Nation out of war. Iam thoroughly con- 
vinced that they have produced that 
result, 
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Oh, some will say that we are already 
at war. But the fact of the matter is, 
the Navy is shooting to protect our right, 
under international law, to the freedom 
of the seas. They did not shoot until our 
rights had been violated, outside combat 
zones, by Hitler. I vividly recall that 
many isolationists predicted in 1939, 
when we lifted the arms embargo, that 
we would be in a shooting war within 90 
days. With each succeeding step the 
same prediction has been made. Yet, we 
are not at war. Had we not followed the 
course of our present policy, I am con- 
vinced that before now Britain would 
have fallen and that rapid infiltration 
would have occurred in certain South 
American countries and that we would 
really be at war, and alone, with Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Japan. I am not making 
the promise now that we will be able to 
remain at peace, whether this resolution 
is voted up or down. No cne knows. We 
have no control over that. 

I listened with interest to the speeches 
of yesterday, and, to hear some talk one 
would have thought the adoption of this 
amendment is an open declaration of 
war. As a matter of fact, it only restores 
the inherent rights we have always pos- 
sessed, under international law, to send 
our ships wherever the need exists. Spe- 
cifically, it is now necessary to rapidly 
and continuously transport from the Far 
East a number of vital materials neces- 
sary to our armament program. They 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity 
elsewhere. On Monday I made the pre- 
diction to a constituent that if this 
amendment is not accepted today, be- 
fore February Ist it will be necessary to 
repeal sections 2 and 3, and that the peo- 
ple. of this Nation will be demanding it. 
Why not do the job now? 

Others on this floor, who probably love 
Britain better than I, yesterday casti- 
gated her for not placing an army in 
France while Russia is engaged. I have 
also given that matter much thought 
and, in my opinion, Britain is following 
exactly the right course. If she can con- 
centrate all her strength toward placing 
an army in the Caucasian Mountains to 
prevent Hitler from securing the oil he 
will so urgently require to continue his 
mad march against the remaining na- 
tions of the world, she will be performing 
the greatest possible service to mankind. 
My earnest hope and opinion is that the 
Axis Powers may become stalled in Rus- 
sia and by increasing activity of the allied 
air force (a blackening of the skies over 
Germany) an overthrow of Hitler and his 
regime will occur and permit a peace. 
This will be a distinct service to mankind 
everywhere, including the German and 
Italian pecples themselves. 

If this provision of the Neutrality Act 
is retained, events could happen within a 
week that would force us to discontinue 
necessary importations. Really, what we 
are doing is not voting to send our ships 
into danger zones of Europe, but only to 
replace an outmoded domestic law by in- 
ternational law. 

In 1922, international legislation was 
adopted by us and other nations whereby 
we scuttled a large portion of our Navy. 
At that time it was believed in the best 
interest of peace to do so. Suppose we 
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had clung to that laudable but mistaken 
legislation and had refused to rebuild 
our naval strength. Would we not be in a 
pitiful position today? If all those Mem- 
bers who are convinced in their minds 
that the enactment of the neutrality law 
was a mistake, in view of subsequent 
events, will vote today to remove this last 
vestage of that mistake, there can be no 
question as to the result. My belief is 
that when an individual or a nation 
makes a mistake they should have cour- 
age enough to correct it. That is what 
we are called upon to do now. Let us 
face the issue squarely and vote our 
convictions. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, if 
we could get rid of personalities, ques- 
tions of state would not be so hard to 
solve. 

Personalities too often distort our rea- 
son, warp our judgment, deaden our pa- 
triotism, and color our vision until the 
dark paths of danger glitter with all the 
alluring charms of avenues of safety. 

Sitting here listening to the debate, I 
have heard so many reckless and mis- 
leading statements, so many appeals to 
prejudice, so many expressions of ill will 
and hatred and vituperation, brought 
about largely by personalities, that I 
could scarcely restrain myself from get- 
ting up and exclaiming, “Come, now; let 
us supplant ill will and hatred and vi- 
tuperation with love of country; substi- 
tute an open mind for prejudice; bury 
the personalities in the graveyard of 
unity and solidarity, and sit down and 
reason together.” 

Why should not we, when we all have 
the same objects in view, the peace, hap- 
piness, safety, and security of our coun- 
try? Those are the ends, I know, to 
which we all look. 

First, let us get our bearings. Just 
where are we in this crazy, uncertain 
world? Our position is not of our own 
choosing, rather it was forced upon us 
by events over which we had no control. 
A mad man in Europe, preaching a 
strange and dangerous philosophy, and 
bent upon world conquest, started the 
conflagration that we have been trying 
to keep away from our shores. With this 
end in view, we passed, back in 1939, 
what is commonly known as the neutral- 
ity bill. In this bill we prohibited the 
carriage of goods to belligerents in 
American vessels and the passage of 
American vessels through combat zones, 
thus surrendering our right to the free- 
dom of the seas. Our peace bid through, 
neutrality, however, proved ineffectual. 
We found Nazi agents invading South 
America, Mexico, the Canal Zone, our 
large cities and industrial centers—yea, 
our very Capital—sowing seed of dissen- 
tion and committing untold acts of sabo- 
tage. Passive action, we soon realized, 
was not sufficient. To maintain our na- 
tional safety and security and the safety 
and security of the Americas, we found 
that positive action was necessary. That 
we would have to arm. And, so, we 
launched our great armament program, 
the greatest program of its kind ever 
inaugurated in the history of the world; 
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and, as an incident thereto, on the theory 
that by strengthening the hands of the 
nations battling the Nazi power we would 
be strengthening our own national de- 
fense and promoting our own security, 
we passed the lend-lease bill. We were 
determined, if possible, to stop the con- 
flagration over there before it got over 
here. Under the lend-lease bills—find- 
ing the appropriation in the first insuf- 
ficient, we passed a second—we have ap- 
propriated billions upon billions to pro- 
vide armament to the nations battling 
the dictators. That armament has been 
coming out of American factories and 
mills in ever increasing quantities; and, 
unless we assist in getting it over there, 
much of it will remain over here or be 
used as flagstones by Hitler to pave the 
Atlantic. Moreover, if we are not com- 
mitted, we are morally bound to see that 
the armament goes over. These are cold 
facts, my colleagues, and if we leave per- 
sonalities out of the picture we can un- 
derstand their significance, 

If you love your country, and I know 
you do, if you are sensible men, and I 
know you are, what are you going to do? 

There is but one answer America can 
make and keep her self-respect. There 
is but one answer America can make 
and preserve her safety and security. 
Repeal the ban in the neutrality bill pro- 
hibiting American vessels from carrying 
goods to belligerents and the passage of 
American vessels through combat zones 
and thus create a delivery service from 
here to Britain, from here to China, and 
from here to Russia. The sea lanes from 
here to Britain, from here to China, from 
here to Russia are the world’s life lines 
today. In the name of democracy, in the 
name of the peace, happiness, and secur- 
ity of our people, keep them open. 

Oh, you say, it means war. Probably 
it does. No one knows what tomorrow 
will bring forth. If it does, we will have 
allies. If we wait we will have to fight 
alone, and instead of using the arma- 
ment over there, our boys will have to 
use it over here. O my colleagues, my 
fellow Americans, something deep down 
in me says the way to keep our boys over 
here is to send the armament over there. 

Oh, do I again hear you say it means 
war? Again I frankly answer, probably 
it does. But it means something else. It 
means the downfall of the dictators. It 
means freeing the world from the 
scourge of infamy and slavery. It means 
that freedom and liberty and equality 
live on to be enjoyed by our children. 
While I hate war, I say to you it is a 
cheap price to pay to guarantee to our 
children that they will enjoy the same 
freedom, the same liberties, and the same 
equalities that a merciful God gave their 
ancestors. 

But what assurance do we have that 
peace will be our portion if we fail to take 
favorable action on this bill and remain 
neutral? Belgium remained neutral, and 
where is Belgium? Holland remained 
neutral, and where is Holland? Norway 
remained neutral, and where is Norway? 
God forbid that American neutrality and 
e will bring her to a similar 
end. 

My colleagues, in closing I am com- 
pelled, though distasteful it may be, to 
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make reference to statements I heard 
upon this floor on yesterday, statements 
that caused me to bow my head in shame. 
I heard certain of my colleagues, many 
of them my close, personal friends, whose 
patriotism I dare not question, give ex- 
pression to the thought that they could 
not support this bill because they do not 
subscribe to the labor policies of this ad- 
ministration. Can it be possible that we 
have reached the point where madness is 
the better part of valor and patriotism? 
Can it be possible that personalities have 
so warped our judgment that ill will and 
hatred are to play an important part in 
deciding the fate of our Nation? God 
forbid that we live to see the day when 
the fate of the land we love is measured 
by such a yardstick. 

The American laboring men are patri- 
otic. They have boys in the Army along- 
side our boys. I am not afraid of them 
failing those boys, nor am I afraid of 
them failing America in her time of need. 

America, yea the whole world, is look- 
ing to us for leadership. Let us acquit 
ourselves like Americans. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I will assume, of course, that in 
this matter which so vitally affects the 
international situation every Member of 
this House will cast aside personalities, 
will weigh the facts and the arguments 
on their merits, and with his hand over 
his heart and a prayer on his lips vote 
the way he thinks he should vote to dis- 
charge his duty as a Member of this 
legislative body. ‘ 

In my humble judgment, the defeat of 
these Senate amendments would be a 
major catastrophe. I yield gladly to any 
gentleman who has a contrary idea, but 
that is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I prefer 
not to, if the gentleman please. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thought the gentleman 
said he would be glad to yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
glad to yield in opinion; but I have only 
5 minutes. I will, however, yield to the 
gentleman if he wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question. If these Senate amend- 
ments are of such tremendous impor- 
tance, will the gentleman indicate his 
thoughts as to why the House committee 
did not submit the same amendments 
when they brought this bill originally be- 
fore this House? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
know, but I know in this situation in 
which we are dealing now, which changes 
not from day to day, but from hour to 
hour, no man has the divining power to 
stand here today and say what the inter- 
national situation will be tomorrow. We 
know that we are sitting on a keg of 
dynamite, and yet here we are quibbling, 
we are making arguments based upon 
narrow personalities, we are trying to get 
back at a leader because he has done 
something else we do not like. It is un- 
worthy of us. Maybe it would be not 
amiss to tear aside the page of the fu- 
ture and look to tomorrow, 24 hours from 
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now, if we have any doubt about what we 
ought to do. 

Let us say that these amendments are 
defeated. What is going to be the situa- 
tion tomorrow? There will be some sad 
hearts. The President of the United 
States will be heavy-hearted. Now, if 
any of you gentlemen feel that here is 
an opportunity to spank the President 
for something he has done or not done 
that you did not like, and that by defeat- 
ing this you will make him feel badly, 
you will have accomplished your purrose. 
Undoubtedly the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, and Sumner Welles will be 
sad, because they have made a valiant 
fight to uphold the rights and the tradi- 
tions of American freedom and protect 
us. The Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of War, Gen. George Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, will 
shake their heads in disappointment. 
The armed forces of the Nation, ‘he Army 
and the Navy—and I remind you, gentle- 
men, that from the highest to the lowest 
in this country every man individually 
and collectively to whom you and I would 
have to look in the case of a great emer- 
gency—if war should come—will be sad- 
dened, will be disappointed, and will 
be disheartened because of this blow 
at American prestige. But there will 
be some people who will be very hap- 
py. There will be extra newspapers 
on the streets of Berlin saying how the 
American Congress has slapped the Pres- 
ident of the United States, this arrogant 
man over here who has been trying to 
help Great Britain stop the Nazis. I im- 
agine that in the frozen regions of Rus- 
sia, where they have been making a val- 
iant fight to defend their homeland, there 
will be disappointment; and I am quite 
confident there would be summoned in 
extraordinary session the military and 
naval leaders of Japan, with renewed as- 
surance and renewed encouragement that 
they might proceed with whatever plans 
they have. We have, of course, some 
fellow citizens here in America who would 
be happy. I will not name them. 

But I make this point: To all intents 
and purposes, we are at war. Every man 
who has sense enough to serve in this 
body knows that fron the day that Adolf 
Hitler threw down the gage of battle to 
the democracies we were on defensive 
warfare to protect our country and what 
we stand for. In that warfare we have a 
Commander in Chief and his aides and 
his assistants who have been leading us. 
Iam just a private. If I have any doubts 
about what ought to be done in this 
crucial hour I am going to stand squarely 
by my Commander in Chief. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WOODRUM] 
just advccated a course which not only 
approves the war on the high seas but 
which will lead us into war on land—in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Now listen to 
what he said on June 28, less than 5 
months ago. I read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date, page 5674: 

The idea of this country going off now and 
trying to settle the conflicting emotions and 


ideologies of Europe to me is ridiculous, even 
if we were prepared to do so, and we are not. 
There are many reasons why we should not 
go abroad. It is only necessary to state one, 
and that is we have not the troops nor the 
equipment, 

Mr, Speaker, if anybody has a notion in his 
head, either in the War Department or in 
any other department, that they can come 
up to this Congress and get any sort of decla- 
ration that will put us aggressively into the 
European war, or that will send American 
expeditionary forces abroad, I think the 
sooner they get the idea out of their heads 
the better it will be. 


The gentleman from Virginia IMr.“ 


Wooprum] must know that what he just 
said today can only be construed as 
approval of an aggressive war on the sea. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
was one group the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] did not mention 
that would be extremely pleased not to 
have the House agree to the Senate 
amendments on this measure. I refer 
to the thousands of fathers and mothers 
whose boys will very likely be called into 
the service if these amendments are 
agreed to. Let us listen to their plea as 
much as we do to the appeal of officials of 
the Government, who I think are being 
misled at the present time. 

I dislike very much to disagree with my 
good friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]. He 
started his speech by saying how much 
he was amused at some of the remarks 
that were made yesterday. Mr. Speaker, 
I can see nothing in the existing situation 
to amuse anybody. This is the most 
solemn moment we Members of Congress 
could ever face. Our vote today may de- 
termine the entrance of this country into 
the war. The contemplation of such a 
contingency is solemn beyond words to 
describe. 

NEUTRALITY 


Mr. Speaker, during my whole con- 
gressional career it has been my policy 
to keep in close touch with the viewpoint 
of a large cross-section of my constitu- 
ents. I have cultivated and urged cor- 
respondence, feeling that a Member 
should be governed by the views of those 
he represents as well as by his own opin- 
ions and convictions. 


I find some difficulty, however, in at- 
tempting to apply this method of pro- 
cedure in connection with the vote on 
accepting the Senate amendments to the 
neutrality bill, which as passed by the 
House was limited strictly to the arming 
of our merchant ships. The Senate 
amendments would allow our ships to go 
directly into the war zones, 

On this latter question I, like all other 
Members, have been deluged with mail 
from my district and elsewhere. Opin- 
ions seem to be almost evenly divided 
between those who favor the Senate 
amendments and those who oppose them. 
Under the circumstances, there is only 
One course for me to pursue, namely, to 
study the question with the utmost care 
and then be guided by my conscientious 
conviction as to what is for the best in- 
terest of my country. This I have at- 
tempted to do. 
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In every vote I have cast on matters of 
foreign policy, I have brushed aside all 
considerations of partisanship and have 
approached each problem with an open 
mind, striving at all times to do that 
which would help to keep this country 
out of war and at the same time protect 
our national interest. Ihave many times 
said that I was opposed to sending our 
boys to fight on foreign battlefields. This 
was no mere empty campaign promise on 
my part, to be later forgotten, but a 
definite and sincere pledge to my con- 
stituents. Likewise, I have opposed all 
steps which I felt would likely involve 
this country in war. On the other hand, 
I have supported the two lend-lease ap- 
propriation measures, feeling that how- 
ever great the cost of such a policy in 
dollars and cents, it would be well worth 
the price if it succeeded in keeping the 
hostilities from our own shores and 
thereby prevented the sacrifice of Ameri- 
can lives in another World War. 

The present so-called Neutrality Act, 
for which I voted, has now become a 
misnomer, because we as a country have 
not been neutral as between the oppos- 
ing nations now locked in a deadly strug- 
gle. It was originally passed in 1935 as a 
means of helping to keep this country 
out of any future wars that might arise. 
Up to the present time it has succeeded 
in that purpose, although it appears that 
we are daily being brought closer and 
closer to actual conflict by events both 
within and beyond our control. 

When the ship-arming proposal was 
before the House some weeks ago I spoke 
and voted for the measure, being of the 
opinion that it was largely an act of 
self-defense on the part of this country 
which we, as a so-called neutral, had a 
right under international law to under- 
take. Nor did I feel that it in any way 
involved a breach of neutrality, if it can 
be said that any vestige of that policy 
still exists. However, I very positively 
stated that if the ship-arming bill should 
be returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments allowing our ships to go into the 
actual war zones I should vote against 
the bill on final passage. While, as I say, 
I regard the arming of our ships as large- 
ly a defensive measure, I would regard 
our sending such armed ships into the 
actual war zones as an act of belligerency 
on our part which must inevitably lead 
to a full-fledged shooting war. Already 
American blood has been spilled by rea- 
son of sending our Navy into the war 
zones, but the public has remained sur- 
prisingly calm, evidently feeling that we 
had run that risk by pursuing such a 
policy. Of course, if these instances are 
multiplied, it may be that the war spirit 
can be aroused in America; but I am op- 
posed to taking any further step in that 
direction, 

Mr. Speaker, there are 15 Members of 
the present House who were Members of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress at the time 
President Wilson, early in April 1917, ad- 
vised the Congress to declare war against 
Germany. Those 15 Members can recol- 
lect as plainly as I do today the appear- 
ance of this Chamber on that fateful 
night. Little did we realize then what 
such a declaration would mean to the 
American peoplæ. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooprurF] gave statis, 
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tics in his speech yesterday wherein he 
stated there were over 39,000 American 
boys killed in action on foreign battle- 
fields and over 14,000 more who died of 
wounds, making a total direct loss of life 
of over 53,000 of the flower of our man- 
hood. 

For what purpose? Nothing was ac- 
complished by that great sacrifice of life. 
Over 192,000 men were wounded in the 
service, and 100,000 have died since that 
time with service-connected disabilities. 

We promised the parents of the dis- 
abled veterans that they would be prop- 


erly cared for. That promise this coun- | 


try has endeavored to keep, but we were 
not able to relieve the suffering of the 
varents and relatives of the boys who did 
not come back. The debt we owe to the 
heroic dead of the last war is one that 
we can never repay. Let us not cause 
another such obligation to be assumed 
at this time. 

The contrast between the methods of 
1917 and the present day are very strik- 
ing. President Wilson openly urged Con- 
gress to declare war. This vote today is 
equivalent to a war declaration, to which 
President Roosevelt has led up step by 
step. The President and the Members of 
this House know that had he asked for 
an open declaration of war at any time, 
Congress would have refused it. It should 
do the same today to this left-handed and 
underhanded proposal, which is equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. 


The sending of our merchant ships 
into the actual war zones involves a need- 
less sacrifice of American lives and a 
needless risk of actual involvement in the 
war. It has not yet been demonstrated 
that Britain lacks the necessary trans- 
ports to carry our lend-lease supplies, 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
the Lend-Lease Act was itself enacted as 
a measure which was avowedly designed 
to help keep the war away from America. 
It was provided that title to the lend- 
lease goods should pass to the foreign 
country concerned upon their leaving 
our ports, and we in no way undertook 
to transfer the goods themselves across 
the seas into belligerent ports, In fact, 
specific language was inserted in the act 
to the effect that nothing contained 
therein should be construed to authorize 
convoys. Also, sections 2 and 3 of the 
Neutrality Act, which prevented our ships 
from going into the war zones, was left in 
full force and effect. 

So far as I am aware, there has not 
yet been any call from Great Britain for 
the use of our ships in sending lend-lease 
supplies to her. True, some of our sup- 
Plies have been sent to the bottom by 
Axis submarines and surface raiders, but 
this would be just as likely to happen if 
they had been transported in our own 
vessels, either armed or unarmed. If the 
justification for the Senate amendments 
is based on the need for shipping, it 
would be much better to lend-lease our 
ships to Britain as we have in the case 
of other material, rather than send our 
own seamen to death in the icy waters 
of the North Atlantic. 

If our supplies have not been getting 
to Britain fast enough, the reason is to 
be found more in the domestic strike 
situation than in any lack of shipping. 
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According to the O. P. M. Labor Division, 
approximately 2,349,000 man-days of 
work have been lost through strikes in 
defense industries, and it is very likely 
that our supplies to Britain could be 
speeded up more by curtailing defense 
strikes than by using our ships to carry 
the output of our present production. 
The time for the administration to take 
a strong hand in the strike situation is 
long overdue. Running the risk of war 
by using our own ships to carry existing 
supplies to Britain is no substitute for 
increased production. 

The people demand action on the part 
of the President in keeping defense pro- 
duction up to the maximum. Continued 
strikes are in a large measure the result 
of the weakness of the administration’s 
labor policy. Instead of accepting de- 
fiance from labor leaders the defiance 
should be reversed. He should not bend 
his knee as a supplicant at the throne of 
labor leaders, but where the protection 
of America is involved the labor leaders 
should bend their knees to him as Presi- 
dent of the United States. I am satisfied 
in my own mind that the great majority 
of the workers of America are not in 
sympathy with all these defense strikes, 
but would gladly stay at their jobs if given 
the opportunity. 

Congress is urged to act in regard to 
the strike situation, but successful and 
effective action in matters of this kind 
can only be secured.through the vigorous 
leadership of the President himself. 

The issue presented here today is, to 
my mind, a very simple one. We have 
the choice of taking a further unneces- 
sary step toward war or showing our 
continued desire to remain at peace. 
That, as I see it, is all that is involved. 
All the arguments being made for the 
Senate amendments might just as well be 
directed in support of a declaration of 
war. That is what we are actually voting 
on, and the issue ought to be presented 
directly instead of involving us in war 
through the back door by indirect means. 
It must be ous to all thinking people 
that when we send armed ships, both 
merchant vessels and warships, into the 
actual war zones, we cannot escape the 
fact that we will then be in an actual 
shooting war, which will necessarily in- 
volve the sending of troops, with all that 
that implies. 

Many of the men who were in the 
service in 1917 and 1918 are now the par- 
ents of boys who would be sent overseas 
should we enter the present hostilities, 
I have it on the authority of one of the 
outstanding war veterans in this House 
today that those men are practically 
unanimous against another American 
expeditionary force. This is confirmed 
by my own correspondence from war 
veterans. 

We should learn from experience. The 
experience of World War 1 teaches us to 
do everything in our power to not be a 
participant in World War 2. I therefore 
urge my colleagues in this House to vote 
against the motion to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendments and to keep as far as 
possible away from active participation 
in the present world conflict. 

On Tuesday we celebrated Armistice 
Day. Are the lessons of 25 years ago so 
soon to be forgotten? Are we to honor 
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the memory of the heroic dead of the last 


World War by preparing to send another 
American expeditionary force to fight 


on foreign battlefields? It seems to me 


that we should think twice before taking 


this further step toward war, which it 
appears would be the last step in that 
direction. I shall therefore vote against 
the adoption of the Senate amendments, 
which I regard as a backhanded declara- 
tion of war. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who sought to do his bit in the World 
War and as a Member of the House, Iam 
conscious of my responsibility in this 
hour. My vote—the vote of one Mem- 
ber—may determine the issue having to 
do with the lives of millions of our people, 
the destiny of America. 

Therefore, as one humble Representa- 
tive, I have searched my mind and con- 
science, and I have prayed for guidance 
as I have never prayed before. I want to 
be right. 

Bear in mind, I voted for the lend-lease 
appropriation, spoke out for the seizure 
of Axis ships immobilized in our har- 
bors, and supported the House bill to arm 
our merchantmen. 

I have now come to a conviction as to 
my duty. 

Reviewing the months of consideration 
and debate on our foreign policy, I can 
recall only one occasion when a Member 
of Congress openly declared for an 
A. E. F. Consistently, everyone has 
either affirmed his opposition to sending 
American troops to Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, or has pointed out that Great 
Britain does not want or cannot use an 
A. E. F. 

I am convinced that our approval of 
the measure now before us would give the 
green light not only for an A. E. F. but for 
all-out total war, contrary to the wishes 
of the American people, at a time when 
we are sadly unprepared. Not only do the 
Senate amendments mean the sending of 
our ships into the English Channel and 
every war port of the world; they portend 
the logical follow-up, the sending of men. 

The Japs appear to be awaiting a 
signal. 

South America is rumbling, despite the 
hundreds of millions we are spending 
there to purchase good will. 

Let us not jump from the frying pan 
into the fire. 

Our job, that which we have under- 

taken, is to produce and produce—make 
those assembly lines go faster—so that 
we will be the real arsenal of democracy, 
able to beat Hitler at his own game of 
production by furnishing Britain the 
promised supplies, and assuring our own 
country of equipment now seen in almost 
every land but our own. As Britain an- 
nounces she is overcoming shipping 
losses, according to Mr. Churchill on yes- 
terday, let us speed up the job of making 
America impregnable. 
When I was in the Army uf the United 
States we had a phrase “Don’t kid the 
troops.” I say to you today, “Don’t kid 
America.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mott] 
as much time as he may desire, 
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Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ex- 
cerpt from my speech in the debate 
upon the resolution when it was in the 
House last month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Coorrr). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 17 the House passed House Joint 
Resolution 237, which provided for the 
repeal of section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. 

Section 6 of the Neutrality Act pro- 
vides that “whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation that there 
exists a state of war between foreign 
states it shall thereafter be unlawful, 
until such proclamation is revoked, for 
any American vessel, engaged in com- 
merce with any foreign state, to be 
armed.” 


I vigorously supported House Joint 
Resolution 237 to repeal this prohibition 
and to authorize the immediate arming 
of our merchant vessels. The necessity 
for doing this was, and is, in my opinion, 
plain and imperative. In my speech in 
the debate upon this resolution I recite 
the series of incidents which led up to the 
introduction of House Joint Resolution 
237, the sinking of our ships by German 
submarines and raiders on the high seas 
and the attempt of Hitler to control those 
seas by proscribing areas into which our 
ships might not enter except on peril of 
being sunk. 

In this connection, and in order that 
there may be no possible doubt, so far 
as I am concerned, as to the issue upon 
which House Joint Resolution 237 was de- 
cided when it was before us last month, I 
am going to repeat here my own state- 
ment of the issue upon that occasion. I 
quote the following excerpt from my re- 
marks in the debate of October 16: 


Whatever may be the views of Americans 
as to certain specific phases of our foreign 
policy, and whatever may be the difference 
in views as to the best methods of carrying 
out that policy, there is one point on which 
I think all are agreed; and that is, that no 
nation has the right to tell the United States 
that it cannot sail its ships upon the high 
seas and carry on commerce with other na- 
tions, whether those nations be neutral or 
belligerent. No nation has the right to map 
out areas of the high seas, far removed from 
the location of any actual blockade, and tell 
us that we may not enter those areas with 
our ships except on peril of having them 
sunk. No nation could permit this and at 
the same time hold the respect either of its 
own people or the people of foreign lands. 

We have the right, if we desire to do so, 
to put upon ourselves whatever restrictions 
we may please in this regard, and we have 
in fact done this by way of numerous pro- 
visions of the Neutrality Act, which is still 
the law of the land. But this is our own act. 
It was passed for our own protection and 
with the fervent desire to avoid those inci- 
dents which might tend to involve us in for- 
eign wars. By the Neutrality Act we volun- 
tarily place certain restrictions upon our- 
selves. But no other nation has the right, 
either under international law or any other 
law, to put such restrictions upon us; and 
the American people, I am sure, will never 
tolerate any such pretended or attempted re- 
strictions to our right to use the seas without 
employing every means at their command to 
repel them, 
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One means of repelling these acts of law- 
lessness and violence upon the part of the 
German Government is to arm our merchant 
ships so that they may protect themselyes 
against the Nazi submarines and raiders 
which not only infest the seven seas but also 
all of those waters the protection of which 
our Government in its considered judgment 
has deemed to be necessary to the protection 
of the United States, 

To enable us so to arm these merchant 
vessels for the protection of their crews and 
their cargoes is the purpose and the only 
purpose of this bill. House Joint Resolution 
237 does not undertake, either directly or by 
implication, to repeal any other provision of 
the Neutrality Act. Our ships are still pro- 
hibited from entering zones of combat which 
have been proclaimed to be such by the Presi- 
dent under authority of the Neutrality Act, 
and our nationals are still prohibited from 
entering those zones on vessels of either bel- 
ligerents or neutrals. It has been contended 
that this bill is but the forerunner of the 
complete repeal of the Neutrality Act. No 
Official proposal to date, in my opinion, war- 
rants that conclusion and, so far as the argu- 
ment here is concerned, I think it is suffi- 
cient to say that if such a proposal should 
be made to the Congress in the future it will 
be the Congress itself which will decide the 
question after full and free debate and in 
accordance with the traditional and pre- 
scribed system of democratic procedure in 
this body. In the meantime, the repeal of 
other portions of the act is not a part of this 
bill, and argument upon that point is there- 
fore not germane to the debate upon the bill, 


That, I think all will agree, was a clear 
statement of the issue, and it was upon 
that issue that the House considered, 
debated, and adopted House Joint Reso- 
lution 237. 

Now this resolution comes back to the 
House from the Senate with amendments 
repealing two other sections of the 
Neutrality Act, namely sections 2 and 
3, which prohibits American vessels from 
entering those areas which the President 
by proclamations heretofore made has 
declared to be zones of combat, and de- 
livering goods and passengers through 
those combat areas to belligerent ports. 

The issue involved in the Senate 
amendments has nothing whatever in 
common with the issue involved in House 
Joint Resolution 237, as it was adopted 
by the House on October 17. In the 
House at that time the question was 
whether it was to the best interests of 
the United States and of the national 
defense to arm our merchantmen. We 
decided, and by a very substantial ma- 
jority, that it was to our best interests 
to arm them and that by so doing we 
were giving proper and necessary im- 
plementation to the national and foreign 
policy which has been established by the 
Congress and with which we all generally 
agree. 

The issue involved in the Senate 
amendments, however, is whether, hav- 
ing armed these merchant ships, we 
should send them into and through mo 
waters which the President himself ha 
declared to be zones of actual combat to 
discharge contraband of war at bel- 
ligerent ports under actual blockade. 

I oppose the Senate amendments be- 
cause I believe that the inevitable result 
of carrying them out will be war, and 
because I am convinced that the best 
interests of the United States and its 
defense will not be served by our entering 
the war as an active belligerent at this 
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time. I am convinced, on the contrary, 
that our participation now as a bel- 
ligerent ally would work to the very dis- 
tinct detriment not only of ourselves, but 
of Britain, Russia, and China, which 
countries we are now, in pursuance of 
our declared and established policy, en- 
deavoring to supply with the implements 
of war to the fullest possible extent of 
our productive capacity. 

At the present time we are devoting 
something more than 80 percent of our 
total war-production effort to supplying 
these nations with the things they need 
to carry on the war against Hitler. We 
are doing this in ever-increasing volume 
and with ever-increasing speed. The rea- 
son we are able to do this, and the only 
reason, is that we, ourselves, are not en- 
gaged in actual fighting in that war. But 
the moment we come into it as a fighting 
ally then, obviously, we must reverse the 
situation and devote the whole, or at least 
the greater, portion of our war-produc- 
tion effort to the augmentation and 
equipment of our own fighting forces, 
both on land and sea, 

Our two-ocean Navy, which every naval 
expert agrees we require if we are to 
fight a two-ocean war, is not completed; 
while as yet we have scarcely begun to 
equip our Army in the way which every 
military expert agrees it must be equipped 
if we are to fight on equal terms with the 
highly mechanized and modernized 
armies now engaged in the war. 

Understand, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
not here criticizing what some have called 
the slowness with which our fighting 
forces are being created and equipped. 
There is sound reason why faster prog- 
ress has not been made in this field. A 
year ago, and after thorough considera- 
tion, both the President and the Congress 
decided, and the decision became a part 
of our national policy, that, for the time 
being at least, it would be to the best 
interests of our own defense to defer, if 
we had to, the complete equipment of 
our fighting forces, in order that we may 
produce and furnish the very maximum 
of war material to the forces which then 
were and now are actually fighting Hitler. 

I think this policy was sound then, I 
think it is sound today. If, however, we 
now decide to go to war through the 
back-door method which the Senate 
amendments propose, we will then have 
lost every advantage which has accrued 
and which is still accruing to us and to 
Britain, Russia, and China by keeping 
out of the war and by thus enabling us 
to supply those nations with the neces- 
sary sinews of war. And not only that, 
but if we go in now we will be ve entered 
the war in a state of unpreparedness 
which everyone who knows anything 
about it freely and frankly admits to 
exist. This proposition, it seems to me, 
is so obvious it needs no extended argu- 
ment to support it, because no one, so 
far as I know, contradicts these facts. 

But it is contended by some who are 
supporting the Senate amendments that 
the sending of our ships through combat 
zones which have been defined and de- 
clared to be such by Presidential proc- 
lamation does not in itself mean war. 
The distinguished ranking member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, for example, , 
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the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], declared in the debate on yester- 
day that the whole opposition to the Sen- 
ate amendments was based upon the as- 
sumption that their adoption meant war, 
when there was no basis in fact for that 
assumption. 

I wish to discuss that point, because it 
is one of the most important, in my opin- 
ion, that has yet been advanced by those 
who are supporting the Senate amend- 
ments, and because it was made by one 
whose opinion is entitled to the highest 
respect, There is no Member of the 
House for whose learning and for whose 
honesty and sincerity I have a greater 
regard than the gentleman from Texas. 
Because he said it, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that he most sincerely believed 
it. And in this connection let me say 
parenthetically that I believe every Mem- 
ber, whether he be Democrat or Repub- 
lican, or whether he be for or against the 
Senate amendments, is absolutely sincere 
and honest in his position on this ques- 
tion. I know that everyone has reached 
his conclusion only after the most thor- 
ough and exhaustive study that he has 
been able to give it. I know that the 
‘conclusion of every Member has been 
arrived at wholly without consideration 
of politics or partisanship and that each 
will vote for or against the adoption of 
these amendments accordingly as he be- 
lieves them to be in the best interests of 
his country and of its defense. It may be 
contended otherwise by some politicians 
and by some prejudiced and uninformed 
persons outside of the Congress. But at 
least we of this body have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that none of our col- 
leagues so contend, and that they never 
have so contended, in the consideration 
of this or any other measure involving 
the national welfare. 

And so I want to make it plain that 
when the gentleman from Texas and 
other supporters of the amendments de- 
clare that it is merely an assumption on 
the part of opponents to say that sending 
our merchant ships through zones of 
actual combat into blockaded beiligerent 
ports means war, I do not contend they are 
not sincere. I contend simply that the 
actualities and the facts are against them. 

If we send these American merchant 
ships with war material into belligerent 
ports we will, of course, convoy them with 
our warships. Not to do so would be 
suicide whether the merchant ships are 
armed or not, and the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Operations, and the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, who spon- 
sored House Joint Resolution 237 in its 
original form before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and in its amended 
form before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is that we will convoy 
them. In no other way could a merchant 
ship loaded with war material pass 
through a zone of actual combat and ap- 
proach even in sight of a blockaded bel- 
ligerent port. We intend to take these 
ships through the blockade and into those 
ports under the protection of the guns of 
the United States Navy. There is no 
speculation about this. It is a fact, and 
it was most definitely and positively 
stated as such by the official sponsors of 


this measure to whom I have referred. 
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Now, I believe we can do this. In that 
regard I concur in the opinion of the 
naval experts. I am not a naval expert 
myself, but after several years of very 
active and continuous experience as a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House, I have learned something 
from the experts about naval strategy 
and naval warfare. I believe that with 
a sufficient naval force as a convoy we 
can get most of our merchant ships 
through the combat zone and into the 
belligerent ports. But neither I nor the 
gentleman from Texas, nor the Secretary 
of the Navy, nor the Chief of Naval 
Operations believe that we can do this 
without engaging the enemy fleet in 

battle when we take the merchant ships 

through. The mission of our fighting 
ships in convoy is to see that our mer- 
chantmen get through the fighting zone, 
if possible, without being sunk, The mis- 
sion of the enemy fleet of submarines, 
surface craft, and aircraft is to prevent 
us from doing this. This inevitably is 
engaging in war, a fighting war, in which 
we either sink or disperse the enemy 
craft or the enemy craft either sinks or 
disperses our own. Is there any room for 
assumption here? Our assertion that 
Sending merchant ships loaded with war 
matériel through a combat zone to dis- 
charge its cargo at a belligerent port is 
engaging in war is not an assumption. 
It is a simple statement of fact. 

The argument has also been advanced 
that repeal of sections 2 and 3 does not 
necessarily mean that we will send our 
merchantmen into combat zones, but 
that it simply means that we may do so 
if we desire. It is contended also that 
the real question involved here is simply 
the matter of getting rid of the remain- 
ing provisions of the Neutrality Act, and 
that we ought to get rid of them because 
the whole act is inconsistent with our 
agreed national policy. 


In reply to the second of these con- 
tentions, let me say that I fully agree 
that any pretention of neutrality is in- 
consistent with our policy and if it in 
any way hampers that policy it ought to 
be abandoned. The Neutrality Act, so- 
called, however, is not a neutrality act. 
It is not now and it never was intended 
to be. The act was misnamed in the 
first place and it has continued to carry 
that misnomer. The purpose of the Neu- 
trality Act was to avoid, if possible, the 
occurrence of those incidents which ex- 
perience had shown in the past were war- 
provoking in character; that is to say, 
incidents which were calculated to lead 
us into war against our wishes. In that 
respect we have no further use for the 
Neutrality Act; first, because the inci- 
dents we feared, many of them at least, 
have taken place and they have not 
brought us into the war; and second, be- 

use, for the sake of carrying out our 
national policy, which we believe to be 
right, we are willing, and properly so, to 
risk the occurrence of many incidents, 
which, in the past, we have considered to 
be war-provoking. Therefore, so far as 
the complete abandonment of neutrality 
in itself is concerned, I would be per- 
fectly willing to accept the Senate 
amendments if that were all that these 
amendments imply, 
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The mere abandonment of neutrality, 
however, is not at all the purpose or the 
reason for the Senate amendments. 
Their whole purpose, and, I think, upon 
reflection this must be agreed to by 
everyone, is to permit us to convoy mer- 
chant vessels into belligerent ports and 
to deliver war material there. This 
brings me, then, to the other contention 
advanced by some of those who are sup- 
porting the amendments, that their 
adoption will not be a positive mandate 
to send our ships into belligerent ports 
but that it would be merely a permission 
to do so in event we should decide to 
do it. 

This contention, I regret to say, cannot 
be substantiated by any fact or by any 
word of testimony given by the official 
sponsors of this proposal before either 
the House or Senate committees, Their 
testimony, and it is all of record, is most 
definitely to the effect that they do in- 
tend immediately to send our merchant 
ships convoyed by our Navy through the 
zones of actual combat and into bellig- 
erent ports. They have said that in 
their opinion this is necessary. Their 
plans to do this have been carefully and 
fully perfected. Their testimony is that 
they are prepared to, and that they in- 
tend to, put this new policy and new 
strategy into operation as soon as the 
repeal of sections 2 and 3 will allow them 
leeway to do so. They were quite frank 
on this point before the House committee. 
They frankly stated as their reason for 
proposing to the House at first only the 
repeal of section 6 was that, while the 
Congress might be willing at that time to 
authorize the arming of merchant ships, 
it would likely not want to go as far as 
sending these armed merchantmen into 
belligerent ports under convoy, and that, 
therefore, they did not intend to ask the 
Congress at that time for any additional 
authority. That is the record, very 
plainly and very definitely. 

I concurred wholeheartedly in the views 
of the Secretary of the Navy, of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and of the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission as to the ne- 
cessity of immediately arming the mer- 
chantmen. A substantial majority of 
the House also concurred. It was on 
account of this substantial majority, and 
only on that account, that the official 
sponsors of House Joint Resolution 237 
decided in the Senate to ask for the addi- 
tional amendments to put the convoy 
policy into effect. In view of this, there 
ean be no doubt, at least in my mind, 
that the adoption of the Senate amend- 
ments will actually inaugurate the con- 
voy by the American Navy of American 
merchant ships through actual zones of 
combat into the ports of belligerents. It 
will not, as some have said, merely per- 
mit it. 

In spite of my conviction that this new 
policy, which is prohibited not only under 
the Neutrality Act but under the Lend 
Lease Act as well, would bring us into 
actual fighting at a time when, admit- 
tedly and, as I have said, for good rea- 
son, we are not prepared for an all-out 
war, either on land or sea. I would, 
nevertheless, give the most profound 
consideration to this proposed new ven- 
ture if I thought it were necessary in or- 
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der to get the output of our war produc- 
tion to Britain, Russia, and China. The 
entire evidence, however, shows that this 
is not necessary and that practically all 
of our shipments of war materials to 
these countries are reaching their desti- 
nations in belligerent merchantmen con- 
voyed by belligerent warships, as con- 
templated and provided in the Lend 
Lease Act itself. The statement of Mr. 
Churchill to the British House of Par- 
liament yesterday is revealing in this re- 
gard. He stated that the sinkings of 
British merchantmen carrying war ma- 
terial to Britain has decreased over the 
past 4 months to one-fifth of what it was 
during the preceding 4 months. Brit- 
ain’s merchant fleet is increasing and 
not decreasing. The situation has im- 
proved to such an extent that recently 
a universal reduction of 25 percent has 
been made in insurance rates on car- 
goes of war material going to Britain in 
British ships. 

In the meantime the volume of Ameri- 
can war material going overseas is in- 
exeasing by leaps and bounds. We are 
rapidly giving Britain superiority in the 
air. We are furnishing to Russia not 
only the immediate material which she 
needs for defense but also the material 
which she expects to use in her offensive 
against Hitler next spring. China also 
is having no great difficulty in receiving 
the things which we are sending her. 
The whole situation is growing better, 
not worse, every day, and this is largely 
due to the policy which we are now fol- 
lowing and which, I am convinced, we 
ought to continue to follow. 


As I have said, all of this contribution 
by the United States to the nations fight- 
ing Hitler has been made possible þe- 
cause to date, by the exercise of our 
sober judgment, we have been able to 
keep cut of the war. If we become in- 
volved in the war, this contribution must, 
for the most part, cease. Because I am 
convinced the adoption of the Senate 
amendments will involve us in the war 
ourselves, and thereby put a stop to this 
contribution, is one of the principal rea- 
sons why I oppose them. 


There is another reason why I oppose 
this course of action, which I believe will 
bring involvement in this war through 
what I have called the back-door method 
offered by the Senate amendments. I 
oppose the method because it is à back- 
door method and because, by adopting it, 
we evade the direct responsikility of say- 
ing whether we shall go into the war or 
not through a declaration of the Con- 
gress. I hope, in the interests of our 
own Nation and of those nations whicn 
are fighting Hitler with the guns and 
tanks and planes we are furnishing 
them, that we may be able to avoid par- 
ticipation in this war a3 a fighting bel- 
ligerent. To avoid that kind of partici- 
pation, I knew, may not be possible. Be- 
fore long it may develop that our na- 
tional defense and welfare may be best 
served in the role of a belligerent ally. 
That time, I am convinced, has not yet 
come. I pray that it may never come. 
But if it should come, then I would favor 
going in not by a back-door method such 
as is here proposed, and not through a 
series of steps which lead inevitably to 
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an undeclared war. I would favor going 
in, rather, in the only honorable, up- 
right, responsible, and honest way—by 
a declaration of the Congress, after full 
and free consideration of that issue and 
of that issue alone, and in accordance 
with the democratic process prescribed 
for that purpose by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
since I expressed my views on the ship- 
arming bill when it was before the House 
about 3 weeks ago, there is no reason 
to.cover the same ground again. 

As was pointed out in the minority re- 
port of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which I helped prepare, we felt 
it was the plan when this bill reached the 
Senate to strike from the Neutrality Act 
not only section 6, which prevents the 
arming of merchant ships, but also sec- 
tions 2 and 3, so that those merchant 
vessels, when armed, could carry contra- 
band directly to the ports of belligerent 
nations. 

In my opinion, there were many scund 
reasons to vote against the bill arming 
merchant ships as originally passed by 
the House, but certainiy now there are 
many additional reasons why one should 
vote against this bill as amended in the 
Senate. 

I only need to call your attention to 
statements of three of the highest au- 
een to support my position on this 

l. 


On May 27, 1959, in an open letter, 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, said in part 
as follows: 

I furthermore believe that the most effec- 
tive legislative contribution at this time to- 
ward keeping this country out of war, if war 
occurs, would be made by enacting or re- 
enacting provisions on lines as follows: 

To prohibit American ships, irrespective 
of what they may be carrying, from entering 
combat areas; 

To restrict trayel by American citizens in 
combat areas; and 

To provide that the export of goods des- 
tined for belligerents shall be preceded by 
transfer of title to the foreign: purchaser. 


Those words are to me just as true 
today as when they were first written. 
But you may say conditions have changed 
since then; the war had not even started 
at that time. Let me cite an authority 
as late as October 24, 1940, just about a 
year ago, after France had fallen, during 
the Battle of Britain and while Russia 
Was a potential ally of Hitler. Our 
President, Mr. Roosevelt, said: 

By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens from traveling on vessels belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in for- 
eign nations could not call on American 
warships or soldiers to bail cut their invest- 
ments. Was that right? 

We made iteclear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry: munitions to 
a belligerent, and that they must stay out 
of war zones. Was that right? 


I think, Mr. President, you were right 
at that time, and I feel that statement 


‘is just as right now. If conditions have 


changed since a year ago, they have 
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changed for the better so far as England 
and the United States are concerned. 
Then Germany and Russia were not en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle, and 
we have had an additional year to build 
up our own defense as well as that of 
England. 

Let me quote from the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Knox, when he appeared 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee less 
than a month ago: 

There were two compelling reasons in the 
minds of those who voted for the adoption 
of the act: First, those who voted for the 
act did not want to have the United States 
involved in incidents which might lead to 
war; and, second, they did not want the 
United States involved in war as a result of 
the action of private individuals who were 
keen to make profits out of trading with the 
belligerents. In this particular and in this 
gense, it may be said with justification that 
the act has been successful. The United 
States has not gone to war over incidents, 
and it has not been dragged nearer to war 
by any act of private interests or private 
individuals, 


In his statement Secretary Knox also 
Said the act only worked “until the 
spring of 1940.” I believe that tHe act 
is still working and is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why we are not at the pres- 
ent time in the war. It is working too 
well, and that is the reason the inter- 
ventionists wish to repeal it. 

There have been sinkings of American 
merchant ships by Germany. I do not 
attempt in any way to justify such sink- 
ings, but I do venture to predict if we 
arm our merchant vessels and attempt 
to deliver contraband directly into bel- 
ligerent ports these sinkings will multiply 
very rapidly until the public is so aroused 
by the loss of American lives that there 
will be a public clamor to enter the war. 

If we enter this war we must follow 
that road to the bitter end. As was so 
well stated by Senator Brooxs on Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, in the United States Senate: 

You cannot shoot your way a little bit into 
the war any more than you can go a little bit 
over Niagara Falls. 


Will that end be another A. E. F. in 
Europe? 

If you follow that road to war to the 
bitter end will it mean the bankruptcy 
of our Nation, loss of millions of lives, 
or a dictatorship as bad as the one we 
are trying to destroy? What is to be the. 
cost in blood, treasure, and liberty? 

History has a way of repeating itself. 
When the arming of merchant ships was 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee before World War No. 1, Dorsey 
W. Shackleford, a member of that com- 
mittee at that time, expressed his views 
in a minority report. Remember, this 
was before the United States entered 
World War No. 1, and we did not have 
the history of that experience to base our 
opinion on. He said, in part, as follows: 

The other question is whether our interest 
counsels that we should choose war rather 
than peace. To determine this, let us count 
the cost. We could not wage a war without 
the expenditure of billions of dollars. Our 
people for many years to come would be bur- 
dened with excessive taxation. Our country 
would be saddled with bonded debts oppres- 
sive to us and our posterity for generations, 
Our already large pension list would be 
greatly swollen. Our public revenues would 
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be withheld from the useful purposes of the 
people in order to supply arms and ammuni- 
tion to our Army and Navy. Our labor and 
capital would be diverted from the creation 
of those things our people need to the pro- 
duction of war supplies. Thousands of our 
young men would be taken from our fields 
and factories to fill up the ranks of war. 
Thousands of the flower of our young man- 
hood would be cut down and thousands more 
sent home, maimed for life, to be charges 
upon the public. Thousands of our young 
women would be deprived of husbands. 
Sorrow and melancholy and gloom would 
overspread our land. 

All of this for what? To enforce our right 
to sail the North Sea, which the British have 
mined and declared to be a war zone. To 
enforce our right to carry food, clothing, 
arms, and ammunition to the ports of Great 
Britain and her Allies. I cannot believe that 
it would be to our interest to wage such a 
war. 

Humanity. The soul that does not live for 
humanity is lost; but the question for us to 
determine is, How can our country best serve 
humanity? Shall it be by sacrificing our 
young men to the diabolical god of war? 
No other country has done as much for hu- 
manity as has this Republic. We have 
planted other republics on every continent 
and in the islands of the sea. We have sent 
liberty and civilization into all of the world. 
We have done this not by the roll of the 
drum and roar of artillery but by the teach- 
ings and example of a peace-loving, just, and 
enlightened people. We can best serve hu- 
manity by following the course laid out for 
us by Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe. 
Keep ourselves out of the broils of Europe 
and out of entangling alliances with other 
nations. Preserve our own liberties and in- 
stitutions and continue to be a light to the 
world. 

Under the Constitution the President has 
no authority to determine when, or upon 
what provocation, our country shall go to war. 
Congress alone has power to declare war. In 
the exercise of that power every Member 
should put aside all individual fears, all per- 
sonal considerations, and rise to the level of 
his dreadful responsibility. 


In my judgment, our interest counsels 
that we should remain at peace, that we 
should forego our rights to navigate the high 
seas embraced in the war zones declared by 
Great Britain and by Germany rather than 
to wage war to enforce such rights. 

However, if a majority shall hold a differ- 
ent view and our country shall be plunged 
into that insane war, then I shall, of course, 
stand by my country to the last dollar and 
‘the last man. 

“Our country! In her dealing with other 

nations may she always be right. But right 
or wrong, our country.” 


How prophetic were his statements. 
Almost every word that he uttered came 
literally true. Should we not stop and 
think, as Mr. Shackleford thought, be- 
fore we entered World War No. 1, just 
where we are heading and what will be 
the result? Now is the time for Con- 
gress to refuse to sanction our entry into 
this war. 

However, if this Congress should by a 
majority vote determine to enter this 
war, I could not do better than adopt 
the words of Mr. Shackleford as my own 
when he said: 

However, if a majority shall hold a differ- 
ent view and our country shall be plunged 
into that insane war, then I shall, of course, 
stand by my country to the last dollar and 
the last man. 

“Our country! In her dealing with other 
nations may she always be right. But right 
or wrong, our country!” 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] 
as much time as he may desire. 

WE, THE PEOPLE—HANDLE WITH CARE 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I listened with a great deal of interest 
to the speech of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] when he pointed 
out that the war makers would be sad if 
these Senate amendments were defeated 
by the House. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, in his remarks, failed to give any 
consideration to We, the people of the 
United States of America. 

Were it possible to gather together all 
inalienable human rights, all the ele- 
ments of social justice, all the freedoms 
that are dear to mankind, all the rules 
and regulations of a well-ordered society, 
and all the safeguards that man, from 
experience, has been able to erect around 
these priceless treasures; were it possible 
to gather all of these items in one single 
compact package, securely wrapped, tied 
and labeled “We, the people—handle 
with care,” you would have an accurate 
description of our Constitution in this 
tragic hour. 

Mr. Speaker, once this package, be- 
longing to We, the People of the United 
States of America, and no one else, be- 
comes the subject of careless handling— 
is tossed around to satisfy the whims and 
the caprices of those who care very little, 
if anything, for We, the people, but think 
rather in terms of Union Now or some 
other scheme to open up this package 
and destroy its contents—then there will 
be trouble. 

I repeat, this priceless treasure belongs 
to We, the people of the United States— 
handle with care. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. THILL] 
as much time as he may desire. 


WILL CONGRESS APPROVE ROOSEVELT’S WAR? 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has sent to the House the bill to arm 
merchant ships, but i has added to this 
bill an amendment repealing that provi- 
sion of the Neutrality Act which relates 
to keeping our ships out of combat areas. 
This is just what many of us feared was 
the plan when the ship-arming bill was 
considered in the House. Now it appears 
that the Democratic leadership did not 
want to present their entire proposal to 
the House in the first instance, and all 
they gave to the House of Representa- 
tives was one phase of their intended 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. But the 
sham and subterfuge has been removed. 
We are now face to face with war if our 
ships are sent into belligerent ports and 
combat areas. No longer do we hear the 
honeyed words “a peace measure” or 
“short of war” for the realities of the 
situation are too clear for anyone to pro- 
pose such fanciful language and spuri- 
ous argument. We know that this meas- 
ure as it now stands means war—total 
war—with its ghastly implications, suffer- 
ing, misery,-and death for thousands of 
Americans. What I have asserted right 
along, that these proposals to repeal the 
neutrality laws were steps toward war, 
has now been proved as true, 

The House faces a terrible decision to- 
day—peace or war. May God grant us 
the light to walk in the path of peace 
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and thus preserve this the greatest Na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 

I detest Hitlerism and all it stands for, 
just as I detest all foreign “isms” which 
are opposed to true Americanism. The 
stifling of those freedoms which we cher- 
ish—freedom of religion, of speech, and 
the press—by those foreign dictators who 
believe they can do no wrong, is abhor- 
rent to all of us liberty-loving Amer- 
icans. But my hatred of foreign dic- 
tators does not transcend my love of 
country. Because I love my land more 
than any other, I think of what is best 
for my country. And I do not think it 
best for my country to go to war now, 
with soldiers ill equipped, with the Amer- 
ican people opposed to entry into war. 
I believe it is far better and more heroic 
for this Nation to preserve democracy 
here than to go totalitarian and lose our 
liberties by entering a foreign war. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUT- 
HOFF] as much time as he may desire. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, old 
men make war which young men have 
to fight. That has been true since the 
beginning of time. It was the old men in 
primitive days, as it is today, who sat in 
the councils and determined the policy 
of the tribe, the clan, the race, the coun- 
try. Of all the votes that will be cast 
in favor of this measure that we are now 
considering an infinitesimal number will 
actually go to the front to do the fight- 
ing. But lives will be lost by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, yes, possibly even 
several millions, before this ghastly hor- 
ror is over. Yet the men who have 
brought it about will sit safely at home 
and take no part in the slaughter. Far 
from the front line they will enjoy their 
usual comforts. 

This is a tremedously solemn occasion. 
Every one of us undoubtedly realizes its 
full significance, and we must face the 
consequences of our act, if not here, then 
in the hereafter. I cannot help but feel 
that I am sitting in judgment on the lives 
of untold numbers of our young men; 
and with that feeling deep in my heart 
I must try at the last moment to make 
some little effort to avert an impending 
calamity. Oh, yes; I know the slogans 
and catch phrases which have been used 
in the past, are being used in the present, 
and no doubt will be used again long 
after you and I are gone. These slo- 
gans—“A war to end all wars,” “Make 
the world safe for democracy,” “Preserve 
our way of living,” “The four freedoms”— 
are worth-while sounding phrases that 
appeal to one’s idealism, but they are 
screens that cloak the blood and horror 
behind them. I take it that there is not 
a single Member of either House of the 
Congress who has any sympathy for 
Stalinism, Hitlerism, or the hated philos- 
ophies which they represent, or who is 
unmindful of the hideous cruelties and 
barbarities of which they have both been 
guilty, but I cannot bring myself to con- 
demn my neighbor’s boy to death be- 
cause Hitler or Stalin killed somebcdy in 
Europe. 

I am not unmindful of the reasons 
given why we should enter this conflict: 
First, it was that we must join the fight 
before it was too late, because after Hitler 
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conquered Britain he would then con- 
quer us, That theory has been utterly 
exploded. Second, it was that after Hit- 
ler had mastered the rest of the world 
he would make economic slaves of every 
farmer and laborer in the United States. 
That theory, too, has been ridiculed to 
death by men who ought to know. Now 
we are confronted with the time-honored 
slogan, “The freedom of the seas.” Be- 
cause the first two theories have been so 
thoroughly discussed and so thoroughly 
disproven I shall confine these remarks to 
the freedom of the seas. 

This question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the very able Senator from 
Massachusetts, Davo I. WatsH, in the 
Senate of the United States on Novem- 
ber 5. Senator Walsh pointed out that 
freedom of the seas meant the right of 
every nation to sail the seven seas and 
trade in whatever port and with what- 
ever people any merchant saw fit. This 
freedom of the seas, however, could be 
exercised only in peacetimes. He pointed 
out that when two powerful nations were 
at war freedom of the seas no longer 
existed, because neither of the belliger- 
ents would recognize it. That was true 
in the first World War. Neither Britain 
nor Germany recognized the rights of 
any neutral nation to do business with 
its enemies. In a life-and-death strug- 
gle no nation will recognize the doctrine 
of freedom of the seas if such recognition 
means its defeat or even the possibility 
of its defeat. This was well recognized 
by the leading men of every nation at the 
time of the first World War. Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch, the adviser of two Presi- 
dents, Wilson and Roosevelt, and a man 
of vast experience in the financial and 
business world, wrote about this subject 
of freedom of the seas in Current His- 
tory for June 1936. Said Mr. Baruch: 

Those principles (referring to freedom of 
the seas) were knocked into a cocked hat by 
both belligerents, So far as technical legality 
is concerned, Great Britain violated them 
much more flagrantly, continuously, and im- 
pudently than Germany ever did. She vio- 
lated our mails. She called whatever she 
desired, and to whomsoever consigned, con- 
traband of war, and—insolence of inso» 
lences—she blockaded the port of New York. 
No American ship coula safely sail and no 
American cargo be safely shipped without 
first obtaining a clearance from the British 
consul general in New York. 


And later on in the same article Mr. 
Baruch adds: 

If you want to go in (war), the surest and 
quickest way to get in is to insist upon the 
freedom of the seas. 


Then Mr. Baruch, further on in the 
article, gives the following advice: 


What, then, remains for us tu do? As far 
as goods are concerned, the solution seems 
simple: We will sell to any belligerent any- 
thing except lethal weapons, but the terms 
are cash on the barrel head and come and 
get it. Any American who sells goods on any 
other terms to a belligerent, whether directly 
consigned to him or consigned to a neutral 
and destined to him, does so at his peril. 
The flag will not protect such transactions. 


This is the advice of a realist who went 
through the first World War as one of 
President Wilson’s advisers and who was 
responsible for our production at that 
time and did an excellent job of it, too, 
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And bear in mind that Mr. Baruch was 
discussing these problems as a method 
to keep out of war, for he was discussing 
the Neutrality Act and knew whereof he 
spoke. 

Ship sinkings 


Many newspapers, anxious for Ameri- 
can intervention in this war, have blaz- 
oned headines across the front pages, 
“American ship sunk.” But some of these 
ships were not entitled to our protection, 
because they sailed under the flag of 
Panama in an effort to avoid the restric- 
tions of the Neutrality Act. Following is 
a list of the ships that have been sunk 
as a result of the present war: 


City of Rayville: Flying the American flag, 
this ship struck a mine, identity unknown, 
while sailing in Australian waters in 1940. 

Charles Pratt: A tanker sailing under the 
Panama flag and owned by a foreign company, 
the Panama Transport Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); sunk off West 
Africa on December 21, 1940. 

Robin Moor: American-owned, sailing un- 
der American flag; sunk on May 21, 1941, in 
South Atlantic while carrying contraband to 
British South Africa, a country at war. 

Steel Seafarer: American-owned, under 
American flag; sunk September 7, 1941, in 
Red Sea (12,000 miles from the United 
States), in what was formerly Neutrality Act 
combat zone before President Roosevelt re- 
voked his combat-zone proclamation, while 
carrying contraband war supplies for Britain, 

Sessa and Montana; Danish ships seized by 
United States and chartered to a private 
American firm; registered under Panama 
fiag; sunk near Iceland while carrying car- 
goes to Iceland. The Sessa was sunk on 
August 17, 1941. The Montana was sunk on 
September 11, 1941. 

Pink Star: Danish ship seized by United 
States and chartered to private American 
firm. Registered under Panama flag; armed 
by United States; traveling in Canadian con- 
voy, convoyed by Canadian warships; sunk 
September 19, 1941, between Greenland and 
Iceland; ultimate destination, Great Britain. 

I. C. White? American-owned, registered 
under Panama flag; transferred to British 
service under lease-lend; sunk on September 
27, 1941, in South Atlantic while carrying 
oil (contraband) from Venezuela to South 
Africa. 

Bold Venture: American-owned but flying 
the Panama flag; sunk October 17, 1941, 500 
miles south of Iceland while traveling in a 
convoy. She was carrying contraband to 
England. 

Lehigh: American-owned and flying the 
American flag. Sunk on October 20, 1941, 
while on a trading voyage from Bilbao, Spain, 
to the African Gold Coast. 

Nore.—No American life has been lost be- 
cause of belligerent action to date on any 
merchant ship flying the American flag. 


When one carefully reviews these ships 
he finds that only one of them, the Le- 
high, can be classified as having been 
sunk without justification or excuse and 
in violation of our rights on the seas. All 
the other ships mentioned have either 
been violating the neutrality law or have 
been sailing under a foreign flag. 

Destroyers 


Next, let us consider the destroyers of 
our own Navy which have been fired 
upon, and in one case, the Reuben James, 
sunk by a submarine. On this point I 
again invite your attention to the speech 
of Senator Wars on November 5, and I 
shall take the liberty of quoting from an 
article in the New York Times, an inter- 
ventionist newspaper, by Mr. Arthur 
Krock, Mr. Krock is recognized as the 
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ace newspaper man of the United States 
of America. He certainly is quoted by 
Members of the Congress more than any 
other newspaper writer in this country. 
He is regarded as representing the high- 
est type of journalism, namely, a fair, 
unbiased, accurate account of events as 
they transpire. Mr. Krock gave a talk 
on war policies to Columbia College 
alumnae. His speech was run in the New 
York Times, and I wish to quote from it: 

An attack means an onset, an aggressive 
initiation of combat, a move which is the an- 
tithesis of defense. Let's face it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Americans are grown up now. In that 
definition, all three of our destroyers at- 
tacked the German submarines. * * * 

The U. S. S. Greer was informed by British 
naval plane that a submarine lay 10 miles 
ahead in her path. The British plane then 
went back and attacked the submarine, 
The Greer gave chase to the submarine, 
breadcasting its location on the way. The 
submarine, when the Greer came in range, 
then tried its best to sink the Greer. 

The U. S. S. Kearny was on convoy duty 
in the same waters. She responded to a 
distress signal from a convoy which a pack of 
submarines had attacked. Her errand was 
to find the pack and destroy it. While so 
engaged, a submarine fought back; one tor- 
pedo hit the mark and 11 American Navy 
men were killed. 

The steamship Reuben James was with a 
convoy and went on call to the aid of an- 
other which German submarines had en- 
gaged. A submarine sank our destroyer, with 
what loss of American life is yet unknown. 
I belleve the full log will demonstrate that 
as sdon as the Reuben James came into the 
area infested by the submarines she tried 
to finish them.: She, too, attacked. 


One of the members of the crew of the 
Reuben James wrote a letter to his father, 
from which I quote: 

Yes, we saw and contacted several subs on 
this 37-day cruise. Our job is only to drop 
ashcans (depth charges) to keep them scared 
away from the convoy—but we are asking 
for it and, as you predict, it will probably hap- 
pen any time now. 


By what right did this boy lose his life 
in the performance of an unlawful act 
expressly prohibited by the law of our 
land? And by whose order was he en- 
gaged in this illegal and unlawful enter- 
prise? Surely not by any act of Con- 
gress; on the contrary, the Congress had 
are aii its opposition to any such con- 

uct. 

I feel that I should also direct atten- 
tion to the Salinas, a United States Navy 
tanker which was torpedoed on the night 
of October 29-30 southwest of Iceland. 
The Salinas was traveling in a convoy 
when attacked. There was no loss of life 
or serious injury, and she reached port 
safely. This tanker mounted two 5-inch 
guns and a battery of antiaircraft guns. 

Apparently we are to wage a naval war 
not by an act of Congress but by an order 
of the Executive. And so the argument 
will be made that we are not sending our 
boys overseas in a second expeditionary 
force. But are not the lives of our boys 
at sea just as precious to them as the lives 
of our boys on land? Of course, they are. 
So how can we differentiate between the 
loss of life of our sailors overseas and the 
loss of life of our soldiers overseas? They 
are entitled to equal protection at our 
hands. Then if you are not ready to vote 
to send a land force across the Atlantic, 
why should you be ready to send a sea 
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force across the Atlantic? In either case 
they are our boys, their lives are very 
dear to them, and in equal measure their 
safety and security are dependent upon 
their representatives in Congress, which 
means you and me. They have a right to 
rely upon our election promises which 
most of us made in the last campaign. 
They have a right to rely on the planks 
on war to be found in the platforms of 
the Democratic, Republican, and Pro- 
gressive platforms. They have a right to 
rely on the declarations of the two lead- 
ing candidates for the Presidency in the 
last election. We must now keep our 
promise or go down in history as faithless 
to our trust. We shall be held to strict 
accountability for our actions, if not here 
by our fellow men, then in the hereafter 
by our Maker. 

The significance of the vote on this 
question cannot be in doubt. Every 
Member here knows what it means. The 
President of the United States himself 
stated what it means: 

Convoys mean shooting, 
means war. 


At first a naval war with sinkings of 
ships on both sides and many of our boys 
going down with the ships. Then more 
and more aircraft will enter into the fray 
and the fight will get hotter. More lives 
will be lost. Newspapers will have flam- 
ing headlines and bloody editorials. 
Speeches will be made by fiery orators. 
Motion pictures will depict gruesome de- 
tails of untold horrors. Meetings will be 
held and resolutions will be passed. The 
people will be aroused to a frenzy of war 
hysteria. Then war will be declared and 
our boys will be on the march. Millions 
of them going to Europe, to Africa, to 
Asia. There will be bands playing, flags 
waving, and much excitement and enthu- 
siasm. By and by the casualty lists will 
begin to come in; loved ones will be re- 
ported killed or missing; the heavy hand 
of sorrow will be laid on many homes. 
There will be less and less of the glories 
of war, Tears will take the place of 
cheers. And, by and by, our boys will 
come back, some without arms or legs, 
some sightless, many helpless in mind and 
in body, and some wrapped in endless 
sleep, lying so peacefully in row upon row 
of wooden cells. These will be our bun- 
dles from Britain. 

Preparedness 

And how well will these young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, for no doubt 
the draft limits will be changed, be pre- 
pared for this deadly modern mechanized 
warfare? 

In the November issue of the Reader’s 
Digest, there is an article entitled “The 
Failure of Our Defense Program” by 
Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. 
This article deals with actual complet- 
ed production, not with material on or- 
der. You cannot arm soldiers with guns 
on order. Let us hope that when the 
declaration of war is made, that our 
preparedness will be in much better 
shape than it is at present. I have 
PORS Senator ByrD’s article as fol- 
ows: 

We have spent so far, $10,000,000,000. And 
this is what we have produced in vital 
equipment: About $75,000,000 worth of com- 
pleted heavy bombers; about $250,000,000 


and shooting 
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worth of completed merchant ships; about 
$90,000,000 worth of completed tanks, and 
virtually no completed effective antiaircraft 


guns. 

This is our total production for both the 
United States and Great Britain: Less than 
$425,000,000. 

Flying fortresses: As of September 1, 
1940, our fighting forces had only 56 four- 
engined, modern heavy bombers suitable 
for first-line combat. In the year that has 
elapsed since then we have produced less than 
200 others, although the President announced 
500 a month as the goal. 

Our total annual production of combat 
planes of all types is less than the number 
reported destroyed in the Russian-German 
war in a single month. 

Merchant marine: Since Hitler invaded 
Poland in 1939, only 95 new Government 
merchant ships and tankers have actually 
been commissioned. They total 733,177 gross 
tons. In 2 whole years our Government has 
produced no more ocean tonnage than the 
British have admitted losing in 2 months. 

Tanks: On hand September 1, 1940, 1 
year after the war started, were 275 first- 
line light tanks, 18 medium tanks, and no 
heavy tanks at all. 

In the second year of the war only about 
1,500 light (12-ton) tanks of new design 
were produced. 

The output of medium tanks (much more 
effective than light) was about 250. 

We are still without a single heavy tank 
of the type most effectively used by Ger- 
many, though we do have one hand-made 
model. 

Our Army’s five armored divisions require, 
for training and combat, 590 medium tanks 
and 1,365 light tanks. We now have in 
use in these divisions 91 mediums and 602 
lights, including some that are obsolete. 
Thus, after 2 years, the defense program 
has brought our completed tank strength 
up to a little over 2,000. The Russians and 
Germans say they have destroyed over twice 
that many in a matter of weeks. 

Antiaircraft gums: A year after the war 
began we had only 431 3-inch antiaircraft 
guns (a type which since has been discarded 
as ineffective). Of the 90-mm. guns—the 
only ones effective against high-flying 
planes—1 was produced up to May of this 
year, 8 came through in May, and 12 in June. 
It would take 300 to protect New York City. 
alone. 


Senator Byrp’s office advises me that 
these figures are of approximately Sep- 
tember 1-15. 

And so we are going to war with the 
most powerful military machine the 
world has ever seen, unarmed and unpre- 
pared. 

There are those who believe that this 
war can be confined to a fight on the seas, 
and that the fleet of the United States, 
together with the fleet of Great Britain, 
can clear the seas of German ships. No 
doubt that is true under present condi- 
tions, but what if Japan opens up in the 
Pacific and our fleet must fight Japan in 
the Far East? Then we shall be engaged 
in a sea war on both oceans, and our 
two-ocean Navy will not be ready for 
several years to come. 

I take the liberty of quoting from Sena- 
tor WatsuH, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and a Democrat: 

Let us not deceive ourselves and let us not 
be a party to the deception of our people with 
the specious claim that the course which it is 
proposed that we now take is designed to 
enhance the safety of America and to dimin- 


ish the prospects of our engagement in war. 
The truth is the exact contrary. 


This is not now a question of material re- 
sources, It is not now a question of lease- 
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lend. It is the stark and naked reality of 
war—total war—the giving of American 
blood. 


Some men can view this as a party is- 
sue. Some men can view it as an oppor- 
tunity to punish Hitler for his crimes. 
Some men can view it as all-out aid to 
Britain. Some men can view it as stand- 
ing by the President. I cannot view it as 
any of these things. I can view it only as 
a ghastly mistake, the wanton entrance 
into a quarrel that is not ours, the hideous 
plunge into a bath of blood. 

General Sherman said: 

Iam sick and tired of war. Its glory is all 
moonshine. It is only those who have never 
fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans 
of the wounded who cry aloud for blood, 


more vengeance, more desolation. War is 
hell. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SMITH] as 
much time as he may desire. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress faces its most critical hour. 
Today, we shall decide America’s destiny. 
Let no one be deceived, the adoption by 
this house of the Senate amendment to 
permit the President to send our ships 
into the war zones, will be sanctioning 
an undeclared war. Those who vote for 
the adoption of this amendment are vot- 
ing to give the President a free hand to 
plunge this Nation into war. 

Every member here knows that this 
means a shooting war. Everyone knows 
that it is impossible to send American 
ships into war zones with implements of 
war and not lose ships and men. These 
incidents must eventually mean another 
A. E. F. 

If a declaration of war is desired by 
a majority of our members, let us be 
honest and forthright and demand an 
opportunity to vote on such a measure. 
Have we or have we not the courage and 
honesty to meet this issue squarely? So 
long as I am a member of this body I 
shall fight for the constitutional right 
of the American people that gives to 
their elected representatives in Congress 
the sole right to declare war. 

The people back home who elected us, 
the boys in the camps who will do the 
bleeding and the dying, are waiting for 
our answer. 

I pray God, at this critical hour, to 
grant understanding and courage to the 
elected Representatives of the people, 
that they may not today by their votes 
plunge this, our beloved Nation, into the 
holocaust of war. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY] 
as much time as he may desire. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, before ï came to Congress, I was 
for 18 years a purchasing agent for a 
large industry. Occasionally when we 
found somebody had not looked ahead 
or possibly because of inefficiency or be- 
cause he had disobeyed orders to main- 


tain reserve or spare parts, or perhaps in 
the midst of a real emergency when it was 


impossible to see ahead, we found pro- 
duction stopped through a break-down; 
in order to keep that production going, it 
was necessary for me to call up a manu- 
facturer and give him a verbal order over 
the telephone and then later send him a 
confirmation order. 
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This happens in all industry and it 
just seems that in this business world 
occasionally one finds foremen or engi- 
neers who just simply do not have the 
ability to look ahead or to properly pre- 
pare for emergencies in time. Such 
men never become the president. It 
should be so in this Government; and, yet 
for 8 long years this Congress has been 
issuing confirmation order after con- 
firmation order to make good on the pro- 
gram of an administration that has been 
woefully incompetent and inefficient 
from its very inception. Time after time, 
year after year, our President has asked 
for confirmation orders through the crea- 
tion of emergency after emergency. It is 
because the administration has willfully 
refused to assume its constitutional func- 
tion as the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, putting into effect the legisla- 
tion adopted and the appropriations 
granted by the constitutionally created 
legislative branch of the Government— 
this Congress, the board of directors of 
the Government, Instead it has acted 
first to create an emergency and then 
sought legislative authority and appro- 
priations with which to cope with the 
Presidential created crisis. It has become 
a chronic disease, and with this warfare 
now upon us, we find the Chief Executive 
is continuing to come to this Congress 
and demand confirmation orders after 
he has already been sold a bill of goods 
by Winston Churchill, For my part, I 
shall not vote for this confirmation order 
or for any more in the future. It is time 
for the President—and the American 
people demand of the President now and 
in the future—that he come to the Con- 
gress with a definite program, that he 
take the Congress and the people of the 
United States into his confidence and 
that he tell us what he wants and find out 
from us whether or not he can have it, 
Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
getting tired of being sold into this war 
by a President who dares not carry the 
issue straight to the representatives of 
the people before he acts. 

Mr. Speaker, if this House approves of 
these Senate amendments today, it will 
be placing its stamp of approval and 
giving a confirmation order, if you please, 
to the god of war to cause the sinkings 
of more American merchant ships. We 
will be giving a confirmation order for 
the death of American seamen. We will 
be placing our stamp of approval on the 
President’s personal act in ordering our 
Navy into an undeclared offensive—not 
defensive—offensive naval warfare on 
July 31; and we will be giving him the 
green light to place a verbal order for 
a second American expeditionary force, 
for which he may not even take the 
trouble to come back to us, the Congress, 
and ask us for a confirmation order. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have heard some 
Members of this House today, and in the 
past, tell us that this is our war. Those 
same Members are disciples of Lord Hali- 
fax; they are disciples of Winston 
Churchill; they are disciples of this man 
Streit—all of whom preach one or an- 
other version of Union Now. They will 
tell you there is no future security for 
the world. They will tell you that free- 
dam will die in the world unless hence- 
forth England and the United States join 
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hands to police the world. That is the 
background for their cry that this is our 
war. Now, let us examine that doctrine 
for just a minute; let us see just how 
many wars would have been our wars 
in the past had we had Union Now. 


In 1800 we moved our Capitol to this 
spot in Washington in the District of 
Columbia. Since that time, in the 141 
years intervening, we have had 54 invita- 
tions to join somebody else’s war, which 
we will henceforth be called upon to do 
if the Union Now advocates have their 
way. In that 141 years we have fought 
six wars, only two of which were outside 
the Western Hemisphere—namely: 


The War of 1812, fought against Brit- 
ain for the freedom of the seas, at which 
time she invaded the United States and 
burned our Capitol on this very site. 

The Mexican War of 1846. 


The Civil War in 1861, at which time 
British blockade runners supplied the 
South, which may account for some of 
the southern support for the present aid- 
to-Britain program, and I say that in all 
charity. 

The Spanish-American War in 1898. 

The Boxer War in China in 1900. 

The World War, 1914-18. 


At this point in the Recor I want to 
attach the following list of these invita- 
tions to death, which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald yesterday 
morning in an article written by Frank 
C. Waldrop: 


A list of the wars since Washington, D. C., 
became the Capital of the United States will 
demonstrate how many invitations to death 
our early Presidents were offered and how 
many they turned down. 

Here it is following, worked out by a very 
competent historian, but if you know of any 
wars omitted, please write in and say so. 

Meanwhile, this list is surely impressive 
enough to remind you that all these foreign 
quarrels have been on for a long, long time. 

We ought some day to learn to live despite 
them. Just read: 

1801: The old German Empire breaks up, 
and all territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine is ceded to France. 

1802: French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805: England declares war on Spain; 
France fights Austria. 

1806: Napoleon enters Berlin. 

1807: Napoleon defeats Russia. 

1808: Napoleon invades Spain. 

1810: France annexed Holland; Turks 
driven out of Balkans. 

1812: War starts between United States 
and England. 

1814: France invaded from all sides: Na- 
poleon to Elba; British seize and burn Wash- 
ington. 

1815: Napoleon leaves Elba, is defeated by 
British and Germans at Waterloo, then sent 
to St. Helena for life. 

1816: Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817: British wars in India, 

1822: Greeks and Turks at war; civil war 
in Spain. 

: French Army enters Spain, 
: British battle for Burma, 

: Russia wars on Turkey. 

: Russia invades Persia. 

: Turks driven from Greece. 
: Russia overruns Rumania. 

1829: England and Austria intervene 
against Russia. 

1830: Revolution in Poland and France; 
Belgium revolts from Holland. 

1831: Prussia and Austria aid Russia 
against Poland. 

1832: Egypt revolts against Turkey, 
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1838: French bombard Mexican ports, 
Debt collection, old style. 

1839: Britain wars on China. 

1846: War between the United States and 
Mexico. 

1848: Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish an- 
nexation. 

1849: Danish-Russian War. 

1850: Britain blockades Greece, 
and Austria war. 

1854: France and England war against 
Russia. 

1856: British war on China and Persia, 

1861: Civil War in United States, British 
blockade runners supply South, 

1864: Germans defeat Danes. 

1866: War between several German states. 
Austria wars on Italy. 

1868: Britain invades Abyssinia. 
revolution. 

1870: Franco-German War. 

1871: Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany. 
Back to France in 1918, and back to Germany 
in 1940. 
: Spanish civil war. 
: Balkan wars. 
: Civil war in Japan. Russia wars on j 


Prussia 


Spanish 


: British war on Zulus. 

: Boers and British battle, 

: France wars on Tunis, 

Britain wars on Egypt. 

: Japan wars on Korea. 

: Russia wars on Afghanistan. 

: Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abys< 


: Japan wars on China, 

: Belgium seizes Congo State. 
: Spanish-American War. 

: Britain wars on Boers. 

1900: Boxer War in China, United States 
returns Boxer indemnities. 

1904: Russian-Japanese War, 

1910: Japan takes Korea. 

1912: Balkan wars, 

1914-18: Russia, France, Britain, Italy, 
United States, Japan, Rumania, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Portugal, and Montenegro (12 
nations) battle Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

1917-18: The United States of America par- 
ticipated in the World War. 

1920-30: A breathing spell and period of 
disarmament conferences, which obviously 
disarmed no nation except the United States, 
European and Asiatic powers destroy League 
of Nations’ ideal. 

1931: Japan seizes Manchukuo. 

1932-33: Europe repudiates all World War 
debts to the United States ($12,000,000,000). 

1934: Italy takes Abyssinia; Spanish Civil 
War. 

1937: Japan develops an incident in China, 

1938-39: Germany takes Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. France and England 
declare war on Germany. 

1940: Russia takes part of Finland. Ger- 
many seizes Denmark and defeats Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France. Italy joins 
war against England. 

1941-?: Germany and England at war. 
Italy, Rumania, and Japan, against Germany 
in 1914, like the figures of the year, have re- 
versed their positions and are with her in 
1941. Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia in- 
volved in conflagration. Starvation general 
throughout all Europe. Finally Russia and 
Germany fight. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious vote, 
and I hope every Member of this House 
will search the realms of his conscience 
and in casting his vote ask himself what 
is best for America. 

Last week on the radio I heard Mr. 
Gerald L. K. Smith, chairman of the 
Committee of One Million, charge that 
the thing that disturbed him most and 
made many other people in this country 
lose faith in the Congress was that, ac- 
cording to him, there are three distinct 
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types of Congressmen who would be cast- 
ing their vote today. The one class who 
believe sincerely that the President is act- 
ing in the best interests of America and 
therefore feel that it is up to Congress 
to give him this confirmation order—to 
arm American merchant ships and send 
them wherever he chooses. There is a 
second class—to which I belong—who be- 
lieve sincerely that the President’s course 
is not in the best interests of America 
and that the time to call a halt to his 
war-making program is right now. We 
were sincere when we told the American 
people last fall back in our districts, when 
we sought the honor of representing 
them again in this Congress in these try- 
ing times, that we would not participate 
in this war; that we would not by our 
vote send their boys to die on foreign soil. 
We gave them this solemn pledge, as did 
practically every Member of this House, 
and I for one—and I will be joined in my 
vote by many others who sincerely, pa- 
triotically, and in complete agreement 
with our own conscience—believe that 
the time has come now to stop this trend 
toward war. 

And then Mr. Smith referred to a third 
class. He referred to that class of Con- 
gressmen who permit their vote to be 
guided by the god of political expediency. 
He referred to those Members—and I 
hope there are not many—whose vote 
will be influenced by the advice or pos- 
sibly instructions of some political lead- 
ers back home or here in Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, this is a tragically serious 
vote, and I sincerely hope that every 
Member of this House, having listened 
to this debate, having thought this mat- 
ter over seriously, will not dare go home 
tonight and say to himself, “I know 
my vote was wrong, and if it was up 
to me alone I would not have cast it 
that way, but, after all, I have to do 
what my constituents want me to do 
or I will not be reelected next fall.” Mr. 
Speaker, this is no time for any Member 
of this House to cast his vote with any 
other thought in mind except what is best 
for his country. For myself, I cannot 
and I will not give the President a con- 
firmation order in support of his Presi- 
dential decree ordering our Navy into an 
undeclared offensive warfare. I do not 
acknowledge that this war is our war. I 
despise Hitler. I want Britain to win, 
but this war is not our war and I do not 
intend by my vote to make it our war. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
GUYER]. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
our war unless we say that this admin- 
istration has adopted it, along with the 
profiteers who fatten on war industries. 
We paid our debt to Lafayette and we do 
not owe England a cent, much as we sym- 
pathize with her. Once we spent our 
treasure and blood like water for Europe, 
and when we were through we did not 
have a friend in Europe. No one fights 
our battles for us there. 

It is the old struggle of the Celt, the 
Teuton, and the Slav that began back on 
the plains of Asia in the cradle of the 
human race. It has raged with varying 
intensity since these races stumbled 
down out of western Asia into Europe. 
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In Europe they found no peace, so mil- 
lions of their descendants came to this 
country to avoid military slavery, and 
became fused into our citizenry where 
they are no longer Celt, Teuton, or Slav, 
but Americans. Are we going to engage 
in war every time a dog fight breaks out 
in Europe and thus disappoint these good 
citizens? 

These nations of Europe are very much 
like Palmerston said of England: 

England has no eternal enemies and no 


eternal friendships; she has only eternal 
interests, 


I honor her for fighting for those “eter- 
nal interests”; at Waterloo, fighting by 
the side of Germany against France and 
Napoleon; just a century later, by the 
side of France against Germany. If her 
interests were in conflict with the United 
States, she would fight us as she has 
fought Germany and France. 

Hitler armed right under the nose of 
France and under the eye of England. 
When Hitler came into the Ruhr Valley, 
General Gamelin wanted to march 10 
divisions of the finest army on earth 
against him and forever end this foolish 
dream of the paperhanger, but England 
objected. It is said that English banks, 
not the Bank of England, had loaned 
Hitler some of the money with which 
he rearmed Germany. There are always 
profiteers who, like vultures, feed upon 
the hate or ambition of men and nations. 
It was so in the case of the orator of the 
beer hall of Munich. It will be so as long 
as there are wars to consume the wealth 
and waste the blood of nations. It is 
so in the eternal wars of tempestuous 
Europe. It is our good destiny to keep 
out of those wars, and here today, my 
countrymen, we have the golden oppor- 
tunity to tell the world. 

The tragic mistake was made at Ver- 
sailles of making a bad treaty and then 
in not enforcing it. If you make a treaty 
that depends upon force, then that force 
should be used to implement and enforce 
its terms. England and France warmed 
a viper in their breasts, and now it is, as 
vipers will, biting them. At Versailles the 
Allies refused to follow the advice of the 
great altruist and idealist, Woodrow Wil- 
son, to make a just peace which would 
last, and now they are paying for it, and 
they now entreat us to come again and do 
over again what we did in 1917; and the 
tragedy of it is that after this war is won 
they will, as usual, make another treaty 
based on hate and greed. 

It will be the same old story: Napo- 
leon trampling Germany under his feet 
at Jena in 1806 and marching on to 
Berlin; Germany preparing for many 
years and humbling France at Sedan and 
proclaiming the German Empire at the 
palace of Versailles in 1871; then France, 
in turn, arming and training her armies 
for her victory in 1918. Now, in turn, 
Germany turns on England and France, 
with France back where she was in 1871, 
and England fighting for her tight little 
isle and her empire that stretches around 
the earth. Now we are asked to finance 
another world war, with the origin and 
progress of which we had nothing to do. 
We have gone a long way already in vot- 
ing out of the pockets of the people, al- 
ready impoverished by the former war 
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and the depression that followed, $13,000,< 
000,000 to aid the Allies in their war 
against the aggression of Hitler and 
Germany. 

We did this too while at home we need 
every dollar we can spare to patch up our 
domestic difficulties and to bolster our 
own defense on the Western Hemisphere. 
We have plenty of hungry people and 
farmers burdened with debt and little 
business struggling for its life. The 
money we voted for aid to foreign nations 
would have paid off every mortgage, real 
and personal, in the United States. We 
have many disabled soldiers of that other 
war to save democracy who are de- 
nied compensation and pensions. This 
money we have given away to European 
nations to help in their war would have 
taken care of these all but helpless vet- 
erans. It would also have taken care 
of pensions for the aged, upon whom 
the results of that war bear down with 
sickening poverty. It is a good old tra- 
dition that charity begins at home. 

But now we are asked to pass this 
amendment in this bill which we know 
is a declaration of war in disguise, a very 
thin disguise, but which will mean in 
the end an agreement to spend our blood 
as well as our treasure in a second World 
War. For that war we have already 
authorized the expenditure of $62.000,- 
000,000, alleged to be for the defense 
of this hemisphere, but which, if this 
bill is passed, will plunge us into a war 
that may cover all the hemispheres, 
That is what you are voting for in this 
so-called amendment to our neutrality 
law. And all this in the face of the most 
solemn pledges of both our two major 
candidates for the Presidency that they 
would never lead this country into any 
foreign wars. And we too, pledged the 
same thing in the platforms upon which 
we were elected. 

Are political pledges to count only as 
scraps of paper, to be flung in the face 
of the people who elected us? Is 
there to be no integrity in political con- 
tracts with the people? How are we 
going to explain this vote to those who 
trusted us last November? This vote 
means war and war in this case means 
to us in the end an army of from six to 
eight million men and no doubt another 
expeditionary force to send to the battle- 
fields of Europe. 

Now we are asked to join Mr. Willkie 
and the President in wholesale repudia- 
tion of all our pious pledges about keep- 
ing out of war. We will not be able, 
however, to shift our responsibility onto 
their shoulders. It is not either in the 
power of Mr. Willkie or President Roose- 
velt to make war. In our hands alone is 
that power. We are not fooled about 
what this amendment means. We know 
it means war. That places the responsi- 
bility upon our shoulders under the Con- 
stitution which we swore to protect and 
defend. We pledged to the fathers and 
mothers of our districts to do nothing 
that would lead this country into a for- 
eign war, and I, for one, am going to 
keep that pledge, for I consider it a 
solemn obligation to the people who 
trusted to my hands the awful responsi- 
bility to decide upon the question of war 
and peace. 
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Only 13 Members are now serving 
in this House who ever had such a mo- 
mentous decision to make, such a fate- 
ful vote to cast. To the exercise of that 
sacred duty let us listen to the voice of 
the people who do not want us to embroil 
them in any foreign war. Let us bring 
to bear the best thought of our minds 
and the noblest feelings of our hearts. 
Upon that decision of yours may depend 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of our 
boys. This is not a political nor a parti- 
san question, it is a personal responsibil- 
ity of transcendent gravity. May the Al- 
mighty aid us in the discharge of this 
awful duty and responsibility. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield as 
much time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ric]. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, day before 
yesterday we celebrated in this country 
Armistice Day. That was the day the 
World War ended on November 11, 1918. 
At that time all the world rejoiced. Hos- 
tilities ceased; men came to their senses 
and decided to stop shooting one another. 
For a year or more we celebrated the 
event, feeling that we had, through our 
influence and by our entering the World 
War, made the world safe for democracy; 
and war, from that time on, would cease 
and men would live together as brothers 
and we would have the good-neighbor 
policy and that we would try to settle all 
differences in the future by arbitration. 
But a little more than 20 years have 
elapsed since that time, and now we find 
the world in a greater turmoil, in more 
bloodshed, more sorrow, trouble, and 
starvation than this old world has ever 
known in its history. Most of North and 
South America remain at peace, and I 
am now and expect to do everything I 
can to see that it remains at peace, not 
only with the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere but with the nations of the 
world. Two years ago, when we were at 
peace with everyone and had time to 
think deliberately, the President and the 
Congress were all practically in one ac- 
cord that we should put into effect the 
Neutrality Act. Very, very few Members 
of Congress were against it. It was al- 
most a unanimous wish and proposal of 
the American people and the legislators 
to do that which would keep America 
from future wars. And if it was good 
then, why all the propaganda and desire 
of what we might term the warmongers 
to do away with this Neutrality Act? 
The majority voted for it. Now, it seems 
as if the majority party wants to vote 
against it. I am for it today because I 
believe it is more liable to keep us out of 
war than the intentions were at the time 
it was passed. 

It does not make so much difference to 
this Nation whether I, as an individual, 
want to vote one way or another. But 
it does make a great deal of difference to 
me, as a Member of Congress in trying 
to keep this country out of war. I be- 
lieve that a vote to repeal the Neutrality 
Act now will grant such powers to the 
President that he will deliberately throw 
us into war by sending our ships and our 
Navy into the danger zones, which he 
forbade our ships to enter up until the 
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time he decided, with the Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox, that they would 
enter these zones, regardless of the Neu- 
trality Act. That was when they took 
over Iceland, sent our troops there, and 
now are trying to defend with the troops 
he promised the American people he 
would not send to Europe—and we call it 
national defense. I am of the opinion 
strongly and more strongly every day 
that our national defense begins on our 
shores bordering Canada, the Atlantic 
Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, Mexico, and the 
Pacific Ocean. In my judgment, Hitler 
is not coming to America. He could not, 
if he wanted to; and it is going to be just 
as difficult for us to fight Hitler 3,000 
miles away, or Japan 4,000 miles away, if 
that has to be. Had we used our good 
offices to try to settle the affairs in 
Europe by arbitration, certainly in time 
they would have been accepted and we 
could have been a Nation very powerful 
in trying to bring peace by arbitration 
rather than do what the warmongers 
want to do now—bring a forced peace at 
the point of the cannon. That is the 
kind of peace we had in 1918. Certainly, 
it ought to be a lesson to us that it did 
not work, and I am convinced that no 
lasting peace will ever be made in Europe 
at the end of the cannon and with bul- 
lets. It must be done with kindness and 
with sincerity of purpose in trying to 
iron out the differences of nations and 
settle them around the conference table. 

Another reason I am against this leg- 
islation today is because of the fact that 
President Roosevelt promised the Amer- 
ican people—and he stated: 

I promise you again and again and again 
that I will not send our boys to fight in Eu- 
rope unless attacked, 


Now we are only inviting ourselves to 
be attacked so that we will have a good 
excuse to fight in Europe. But I am not 
willing to send 100,000 or 1,000,000 of our 
boys to Europe to be slaughtered. The 
price is too great in humankind. The 
misery and the sorrow cost too much for 
the American people to submit to any- 
thing of that kind. And what are we do- 
ing it for? Certainly, in my judgment, 
it cannot be termed national defense. 
Ninety-nine percent of all the mail I re- 
ceive is to keep America out of war, and 
I am going to use this means of trying to 
do that, because I believe it will do more 
to keep America out of war than to send 
our ships into these danger zones to be 
blown up and cause the American seamen 
and the American men who might be on 
these ships to go down to a watery grave. 

Let me quote the following excerpt on 
the cynical promise breaking of the 
President: 


From the President himself the country has 
been informed of the true intent of the 
Lend-Lease Act. Those who opposed the 
measure when it was before Congress con- 
tended that it would lead the United States 
into a shooting war. This was denied by the 
proponents of the bill, including, of course, 
President Roosevelt. 

In his message to Congress seeking revision 
of the neutrality law, President Roosevelt said: 

“I earnestly trust that the Congress will 
carry out the true intent of the Lend-Lease 
Act by making it possible to help deliver the 
articles to those who are in a position effec- 
tively to use them.” 
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During the time Congress was being urged 
to pass the lend-lease legislation it was re- 
peatedly told by the administration that the 
purpose was only to manufacture the sup- 
plies for war. Any talk of United States 
delivery was smothered. 

Later the President declared that “convoys 
mean shooting, and shooting means war.” 

The true intent of the Lend-Lease Act is 
now revealed as being just what its opponents 
declared when it was before Congress. 


As has been often said, you can fool 
some of the people some of the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all of the 
time. 

Now the advice heretofore of men such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Mc- 
Kinley and others, was to the effect that 
we should stay out of the affairs of 
Europe, that we should look after our 
own country and not try to rule the af- 
fairs of the Eastern Hemisphere. It 
seems to me we have enough to do if we 
stay at home and attend to our own 
business. I am for America just 100 
percent, but I am not willing to wreck 
America to save any foreign nation, re- 
gardless of how big it is or how strong 
it is. No one can conquer all of Europe 
and control it for any long period of 
time. With the 24 or more different lan- 
guages spoken in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, no single individual will ever con- 
trol it. Insurrections and revolutions 
will be too prevalent. Only a peaceful 
settlement can prevail. Then again, we 
might side in with Great Britain, take 
Russia as a bedfellow—Russia, one of the 
most godless and cruel nations, that has 
killed more people than any other nation 
in the world in the last 20 years in order 
to bring them to subjugation. They have 
murdered the priests and ministers and 
closed the churches, and yet we want to 
join with them in fighting against little 
Finland, who up until the last 30 days 
we have praised above all the nations of 
Europe. Now Uncle Sam is trying to 
compel Finland to stop fighting Russia, 
and if there was ever a just war it is the 
fight that Finland is waging at the 
present time against Russia to have her 
territory returned to her. 

I say to you men it is a terrible mess 
and it will never be settled with bullets. 
It must be settled by arbitration and 
nothing short of that will be of any con- 
sequence. I charge this administration 
with fooling the American people. From 
the time they passed the Conscription 
Act they knew that they were getting 
ready for an aggressive warfare. In- 
stead of demanding the money from 
those countries who owed us from the 
previous war, which countries we were 
barred from lending money to by the 
Johnson Act, we went around the bush 
and passed the lease-lend law. Anyone 
but the President of the United States 
suggesting any such legislation, we would 
have thought crazy. But the lease-lend 
law gave the President great powers. He 
asked for $7,000,000,000. The Congress 
appropriated it. He then asked for $6,- 
985,000,000 more. The Congress appro- 
priated it. That means about $100 for 
every Man, woman, and child in America. 
The President can give it away to those 
countries principally who owe us $13,- 
000,000,000 from the other war. Not one 
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dollar will ever be repaid. It is not in- 
tended in the mind of the President and 
Congress that it will be repaid. So you 
cam forget that part of the lease-lend law. 
Last week the President gave Russia 
$1,000,000,000. No man in history ever 
was privileged to do such a thing. The 
American taxpayer will have to pay the 
bill. The President always has been a 
free spender of other people’s money. 
Are you going to permit him to go ahead 
and continue to bring this country to its 
knees through bankruptcy? You are do- 
ing it, with a national debt now of $60,- 
000,000,000 and at the rate we are going 
we will be fifteen to twenty billion dollars 
in the red this year. It will soon be a 
hundred billion. Where are you going to 
get the money? You will not only have 
to pay this next year the greatest tax 
burden we have ever had, but you will 
have more taxes heaped upon you. I 
would not be surprised if you get a prop- 
erty assessment. Then it will not be long 
until the burden becomes so great that 
we will be bankrupt, and the fault will 
be the New Deal administration. We 
have forgotten all the sound fundamental 
principles of our forefathers and we are 
dissipating all the earnings that we have 
accumulated in 154 years since the Con- 
stitution was adopted. Nine long years 
of dissipation. Nine long years of spend, 
spend, spend. Nine long years of going 
in the red, red, red. Nine long years of 
the most ruthless and extravagant spend- 
ing that was ever known. Nine long 
years of a joy ride for a lot of New 
Dealers who never knew what it was to 
work, who never operated a business nor 
met a pay roll, and who never made a 
success in business life. 

Now with an administration of that 
kind are you, by passing this legislation, 
going to permit the President and the 
New Dealers to take this Nation into 
war? God forbid that that day has ar- 
rived. It will be the wrecking of our 
American form of government, our 
liberty, our independence, and setting up 
in this country a dictator, which all the 
American people do not want. I feel con- 
fident that the best interest of America 
can be attained at this particular time 
by refusing to give the President the 
power that he wants by passing this 
legislation. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
the legislation because I want to do what 
is best for America. I want to keep it 
out of European war, and I will cast my 
vote “no.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
standing here in support of any precon- 
ceived opinion or position. I have no 
prepared speech. I do not intend to fill 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with a lot of flambuoyant oratory. 

The main purpose of my undertaking 
to address you at this time is that I may 
be able to secure either from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs or from some 
other Member of the House who may be 
in a position to give it, or from some other 
source, information which I have not yet 
been able to obtain from listening to the 
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3 which has occurred on the 
or. 

My position with regard to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the Senate 
amendment will not be controlled by my 
opinion as to whether or not its approval 
or disapproval may possibly put ns in the 
war. I hate war. All of us hate war. 
We should be willing to take any honor- 
able and sensible course to avoid war. 
But if its approval is necessary for the 
protection of the rights of the American 
people and the discharge of the obliga- 
tions of the American Government in 
this time of world crisis to protect its 
people against the danger of aggression, 
then I shall vote to agree to the Senate 
amendment, and if it means war, let it 
mean war. When any nation fails to 
protect adequately the rights of its people 
and to safeguard them against threat- 
ened aggression, it will not be long until 
that nation will cease to exist. 

I have voted for all defense measures. 
I have been in accord and am in accord 
with the foreign policy of the President. 
I expect to continue to support that 
policy. That, however, does not mean 
that I consider it my duty if at any time 
it is against my best judgment and such 
evidence as I am able to obtain from 
the arguments advanced upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives and else- 
where to support any position which may 
be assumed by the advisers of the Pres- 
ident. 

I have voted to help England. I am 
in favor of helping not only England but 
anybody else who is fighting or wants to 
fight Hitler. I consider nazi-ism the 
greatest danger to Christian civilization 
which has developed in a thousand years. 
But I want to know, aud this argument 
has failed to advise me as thoroughly 
as I should like to be advised, whether 
the adoption of the Senate amendment 
is something which it is necessary for us 
to do in order to help England, and 
whether it is calculated to accord her a 
type of assistance in a vital particular 
that she cannot accomplish for herself 


without our aid. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield to the gentleman just now, but hope 
to be able to do so later. 

I have sought information from the 
debate which has so far occurred as to 
the necessity for our sending our ships 
laden with supplies for the British people 
to England; as to the lack or not of 
British shipping available for that pur- 
pose. 

I have not found in the debate suffi- 
cient information on that subject, but 
upon conferring with the Secretary of 
State and being referred by him to the 
Maritime Commission, I have ascertained 
that, according to the Maritime Com- 
mission, England today has merchant 
shipping composed of ships of 2,000 tons 
or more aggregating 16,806,378 tons, 
whereas the United States, of the same 
type of shipping, has 6,794,000 tons, Eng- 
land therefore having approximately two 
and a half times the amount of mer- 
chant-marine shipping possessed by the 
United States. 
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I have heard, as you doubtless have 
heard, rumors that the British are using 
their merchant marine in their ordinary 
world trade, that they are carrying on 
competitive activities in world trade 
which are injurious to the business inter- 
ests of the United States and to its 
foreign trade, and that the purpose of 
this repeal of sections 2 and 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act is to have us send our ships, 
although we have only 40 percent of the 
amount of merchant tonnage possessed 
by England, into the dangerous waters of 
the zone around England and carry sup- 
plies to the English, and permit their 
ships to carry on their ordinary world 
trade outside of the most acute danger 
zone. I want to know what evidence has 
been developed by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs or may be furnished here 
now to show that this is not true. 

I would like to know what necessity 
exists for sending our ships laden with 
supplies to the British Isles; whether or 
not this almost 17,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping whieh they possess is adequate for 
that purpose; and if not, why not; and 
why it is necessary that from our very 
much smaller tonnage we undertake to 
furnish the vessels that shall be sunk 
while British ships are carrying on the 
ordinary world trade of the British 
Empire. 

Now, another thing: We sent a com- 
mittee of Congressmen down to South 
America about 2 months ago to investi- 
gate conditions in South America, par- 
ticularly as they are related to these in- 
ternational questions, This committee 
was composed of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ranaut], the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Houston], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Beam], the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HARRINGTON], and 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Carter]. Since they have returned, 
rumors have been rife in the cloakrooms 
concerning their discoveries in the course 
of that investigation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. It is said that these 
gentlemen have discovered, for example, 
that business mail from South America 
to the United States is censored by the 
British at Trinidad, that orders for 
American goods are opened by the British 
and delayed 2 or 3 weeks, whereas in- 
formation is given in the meantime to 
agents of British firms, who then ap- 
proach the prospective buyers of the 
South American countries and undertake 
to quote lower prices than have been 
quoted by our concerns and get the trade 
which otherwise would go to the United 
States. 

It is said that in at least one instance 
a South American prospective buyer 
wanted a Diesel engine, which he could 
not procure from the United States be- 
cause the Priorities Commission would 
not approve the purchase, but he had no 
difficulty in securing it from England. ` 

It is said these gentlemen on their trip 
to South America discovered that South 
America is full of British goods of types 
similar to types which are being furnished 
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by the United States to England under 
the Lease-Lend Act. 

If these things are true, they would 
influence my vote, but I do not intend to 
vote upon the basis of cloakroom rumors. 
These gentlemen were sent to South 
America at the expense of the American 
Government. I understand some $9,000 
was spent in defraying their expenses 
there. Now, whether these things are 
true or not, I think these gentlemen 
should get up on this floor today and tell 
us all they know, because if there ever 
was a time when we needed this infor- 
mation that time is now. We should not 
wait for some 2 or 3 weeks after we have 
passed upon this momentous question. 
They ought to get up on this floor today 
and give us any information they may 
have been able to secure in the course of 
their trip of 22,000 miles to practically all 
of the important countries of South 
America. 

I want to know before I cast my vote 
on these amendments whether this is 
something we are asked to do to relieve 
England of a responsibility which she 
would otherwise be able to discharge or 
whether it is something that we ought to 
do for her which she cannot do for herself 
in her efforts to defend herself against 
the modern Hun. 

Considerations of this kind will deter- 
mine what my vote on this proposition 
shall eventually be, and I sincerely hope 
that the membership of the House, in- 
cluding the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the members of this delegation to 
South America, will be able to give us 
some information on these subjects. 

Under permission granted by the 
House subsequently to the delivery of 
these remarks, I have extended them by 
the addition of a communication re- 
ceived by me from the State Department 
and also one from the United States Mar- 
itime Commission, both of which were 
submitted in response to a request I had 
previously made of Secretary Hull. The 
information contained in these communi- 
cations sufficiently clarifies the subject 
matters concerning which I made in- 
quiry as to justify me in giving the 
benefit of any doubt which may exist to 
the position maintained by our Secre- 
tary of State and by our Commander in 
Chief. I shall therefore support the 
Senate amendment. Nevertheless, it is 
my earnest hope that in exercising the 
powers it will possess to send United 
States ships to England after the pas- 
sage of this act, our Government will 
carefully avoid endangering American 
lives and vessels in the discharge of any 
service the British may be able to ac- 
complish for themselves. The commu- 
nications follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 13, 1941. 
The Honorable MALCOLM C. Tarver, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Tarver: Secretary Hull has 
asked me to rush this to you. It is being 
carried by Mr. Robert B. Stewart 

Very sincerely, 
BRECKINRIDGE LONG, 
Assistant Secretary. 


STATEMENT ENCLOSED IN STATE DEPARTMENT 
LETTFE 
Charges are frequently mate that some of 
the governments opposing aggression, and 
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particularly Great Britain, are taking ad- 
vantage of our American aid in order to pro- 
mote their own commercial interests. The 
repetition of these charges is naturally very 
helpful to the a countries. Since the 
charges are without foundation the facts 
should be known. 

Consequently at this critical time the fol- 
lowing statements are made in connection 
with (1) the use of the Lend-Lease Act to 
push British exports; (2) the use of British 
shipping to further their own private com- 
mercial interests at the expense of the United 
States and other friendly countries; and (3) 
the use of wartime censorship of the mails 
to the detriment of American commercial 
and other interests. 

I 

One of the most insistent charges against 
the British has been that they have taken 
advantage of our generosity, particularly in 
connection with the Lend-Lease Act, to push 
their export business into all corners of the 
globe at our expense. They have been ac- 
cused both of reegporting lerd-lease goods on 
a large scale and feathering their own nests 
with the proceeds therefrom, and of using 
lend-lease goods at home to displace domestic 
products, which they have in turn been en- 
abled to export. 

From the very of these charges, 
running back to last spring, there was the 
most gross exaggeration with respect to this 
whole matter. So far -s concerns the re- 
exportation of lend-lease goods, any such re- 
exportation would have been in clear viola- 
tion of section 4 of the Lend-Lease Act, which 
provides that all contracts or agreements 
made for the disposition of any defense 
article or defense information pursuant to 
section 3 shall contain a clause by which the 
foreign government undertakes that it will 
not, without the consent of the President, 
transfer title to or possession of such de- 
fense article or defense information by gift, 
sale, or otherwise, or permit its use by anyone 
not an officer. employee, or agent of such 
foreign government.” 

No transfer of any such article acquired 
under the Lend-Lease Act could legally take 
place without the consent of the President. 

For some weeks after the Lend-Lease Act 
was passed, there continued to be some ex- 
ports from Britain of domestic products more 
or less similar in character to types of prod- 
ucts which we were lend-leasing to Great 
Britain. There was, for example, some ex- 
portation to South America of iron and steel 
products, but only under exceptional circum- 
stances where this was clearly necessary for 
the prosecution of the British war effort and 
where the materials in question could not be 
obtained from the United States. Even so, 
there was a very rapid decline in shipments 
of such products to South America. By the 
middle of last summer, British allocations of 
steel for export were set at less than a 
quarter of what they were even as late as 
1940 and constituted only an extremely 
minor fraction of their monthly production 
of approximately 1,000,000 ingot tons. 

Meanwhile, however, our Government took 
up with the British Government the various 
types of charges which had been made with 
respect to abuse of the letter or spirit of the 
Lend-Lease Act in this regard, and as a result 
of those discussions the British Government 
issued on September 10, 1941, a white paper, 
in which it undertook to define in some de- 
tail the principles and practices to which it 
was adhering and would continue to adhere 
in the future as regards exports and distri- 
bution of lend-lease goods, The British Gov- 
ernment affirmed that all lend-lease materials 
sent to it had not been used for export, and 
every effort would be made in the future to 
insure that they should not be used for ex- 
port. With respect to the export of British 
goods similar in character to goods received 
under lend-lease, it promised not to apply 
any materials similar to those supplied under 
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lend-lease in such a way as to enable British 
exporters to enter new markets or to extend 
their export trade at the expense of United 
States exporters. It stated further that, 
owing to the need to devote all available ca- 
pacity and manpower to war production, the 
United Kingdom export trade would be re- 
stricted to the irreducible minimum neces- 
sary to supply or obtain materials essential 
to the war effort.” It promised further that 
“no materials of a type the use of which is 
being restricted in the United States on the 
grounds of short supply and of which we [the 
British] obtain supplies from the United 
States either by payment or on lend-lease 
terms will be used in exports,” with the ex- 
ception of certain special cases which were 
enumerated and which our Government rec- 
ognized were within the category of legiti- 
mate exceptions. 

Even before the white paper was issued, 
our own Government was, in consultation 
with the British authorities, closely follow- 
ing up every charge of abuse and taking every 
possible precaution to safeguard American 
interests. Since the issuance of the white 
paper, machinery has been set up both in 

and in London for following up 
— detail all ot the administrative and pol- 
icy problems arising in connection with the 
white paper. The fact of the matter is that 
the British have been leaning over backward 
in their desire to avoid doing anything to 
justify a charge that they are not complying 
with the obligations which they have as- 
sumed. Not a single instance has been en- 
countered in which they have violated their 
pledge. They are going out of their way, in 
case of doubt with regard to any particular 
export shipment, to ascertain whether this 
Government would such shipment as 
in violation of the letter or spirit of British 
pledges. In fact, an orderly process has 
been set up for clearing all such doubtful 
cases in advance. 

The plain truth of this whole matter is 
that: (1) From the very ng of this 
agitation the air has been filled with charges 
of this sort or another which careful inves- 
tigation has shown, in nearly every case, 
were largely or wholly without foundation; 
and (2) that the Lend-Lease Act is not being 
used by Great Britain today as a vehicle for 
encouraging British exports irrespective of 
defense and to the detriment of this coun- 
try. The fact is that our two Governments 
are in close understanding with respect to 
this matter, and the Lend-Lease Act is being 
utilized by both countries for the purpose 
for which it was intended, namely, to defeat 
the terrible menace of Hitlerism which 
threatens to engulf us all. 


n 

Allegations are made that the British are 
using a large part of their shipping tonnage 
to engage in normal commercial intercourse 
regardless of the prime need for such ton- 
nage for war purposes. It is charged that 
9,000,000 tons of British shipping are today 
being put to that sort of use. 

The facts, however, are these: First, a very 
considerable proportion of this tonnage is 
today being used as supply shipping in the 
fighting services; second, half of the remain- 
ing tonnage is engaged in carrying war sup- 
plies and other absolutely essential goods to 
Great Britain; and, third, a substantial but 
minor portion of the total tonnage is en- 
gaged in furnishing indispensable shipping 
services between the different parts of the 
Empire, all of it vital to the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. 

Naturally the tonnage which is engaged in 
carrying to Great Britain war essentials and 
civilian necessities from the United States 
and other sources of supply is available for 
carrying back to these countries on the return 
trip any goods which Great Britain is in a 
position, under war conditions, to export at 
this time, Many of these goods are of types 
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badly needed in the United States and other 
countries to which they may be sent. Not- 
withstanding charges that some of these are 
similar to types of goods which we are lend- 
leasing to Great Britain, the fact is that Great 
Britain has obligated herself not to engage 
in that sort of export trade at our expense 
and is not doing so today. 


II. CENSORSHIP 


At the outbreak of the war the belligerent 
governments on both sides established cen- 
sorship of mail and other communications. 
The United States has readily admitted the 
right of a belligerent government, including 
the British Government and the German 
Government, under international law, to cen- 
sor private mails originating in or destined 
to their respective territories or which pass 
through their territories for transmission to 
final destinations. 

While not denying the Bitish right to censor 
mail passing British territory, the 
Department b- however, taken up with the 
British Government or with — me 
b: in Washington any comp regard- 
fis delay in the transmission of mails. The 
British assure us that they are taking all 
possible steps to expedite the transmission of 
mails detained for censorship and that any 
mails detained are forwarded by the next boat 
in the case of ordinary mails or by the next 
plane in the case of air mails. With regard to 
the question of trade information contained 
in letters detained by the censorship au- 
thorities, the British Government has given 
-specific assurances that such information is 
not in any way improperly used or made avall- 
able to British firms or even to other depart- 
ments ot the British Government. 

The State Department keeps in close touch 
with the Post Office Department in all mat- 
ters relating to our own mails and mails in 
this hemisphere. 

It may be mentioned that the British cen- 
sorship provides us, from time to time, with 
useful information which by courtesy the 
British Government passes on to us in the 
form of information believed to be of inter- 
est to this Government. Information is re- 
ceived from far-away points, Hong Kong and 
Singapore, for example, which is helpful in 
the administration of foreign funds control of 
the United States. This is merely one illustra- 
tion of the type of information which may be 
received and which may cover a very wide 
range of subjects of interest and value to this 
Government. 

This statement is submitted in the interest 
of accuracy. 


STATEMENT From UNITED STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION 


1. Merchant tonnage under United States 
fiag: Oceangoing steam and motor merchant 
vessels of 2,000 gross tons and over, as of 
September 30, 1941 (not including Great 
Lakes tonnage nor vessels loaned or char- 
tered to Army and Navy), 1,114 vessels of 
6,794,931 gross tons. 

2. Merchant tonnage under the British flag: 
Exact figures are not published. It is esti- 
mated that as of the end of 1940 there were 
around 2,600 oceangoing steam and motor 
merchant vessels, 2,000 gross tons and over, 
of a total tonnage between 16 and 17 
million tons, including tankers. This in- 
cludes tonnage in the fighting services not 
available for trade; tonnage in coasting serv- 
ice, not available for foreign trade; and some 
millions of tons which have been sunk since 
the end of 1940, as well as a large quantity of 
tonnage laid up for ordinary repairs and war 
damages, which tonnage is, of course, not 
available for any trade. 

3. According to the British Shipping Mis- 
sion in Washington, there is not one ocean- 
going ship under British control that is not 
being employed either for the fighting serv- 
ices, or for the vital imports of the United 
Kingdom, or for certain services which are 
absolutely essential to maintain the life of 
the Empire communities for the war effort; 
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they have gone through the ships employed 
in these last-mentioned services with a fine- 
tooth comb to find any ships which can pos- 
sibly be taken out, and have pulled out every 
ship that can be pulled out; wherever prac- 
ticable, essential services have been and are 
being taken over by ships under American 
control. They have furnished the Maritime 
Commission with full information as to the 
employment of all British shipping and have 
declared the British Government’s willing- 
ness to transfer any ship whose employment 
might at any time be found inconsistent with 
the foregoing. Changes of allocations have 
for over 6 months been made in daily con- 
sultation with the Maritime Commission. 


Mr. RICHARDS. _ Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MOSER]. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
certain letters. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOSER. What Price Glory? 


On Monday night, broadcasts assured | 


America that Winston Churchill an- 
nounced that if the United States de- 


clares war on Japan England will follow 
suit within the hour. 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY?” 


In the face of experience of each na- 
tion involved in the present European 
war, what more have we to expect from 
England than the empty privilege of 
helping that same England, whose same 
Churchill declared that if the United 
States had kept out of the World War 
England would have had a negotiated 
peace, and Russia’s Government would 
not have fallen with its consequent bol- 
shevism; that the Government of Italy 
would not have fallen with its consequent 
fascism; and that the Government of 
Germany would not have fallen with its 
consequent nazi-ism. 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY?” 


After the World War debts of our Allies 
had been scaled down from 15 to 11 bil- 
lion dollars, and England had welched on 
payment of principal or interest, the 
same Churchill figured out a calculation 
whereby the United States, by his calcu- 
lation of obligation, would owe England 
one-half the cost of every shot fired by 
that nation at Germany between the time 
of America’s declaration of war and our 
actual effective participation aggregating 
by that calculation nearly $5,000,000,000, 
and which, if the United States would 
honor as a debt and pay the interest 
thereon, would. exceed $5,000,000,000, 
making the United States the debtor 
Nation. 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY?” 


The same British Propaganda Minister 
Gilbert, who boasted it cost England 
$200,000,000 to get us in the World War 
and it was worth it, is the same Gilbert 
who bemoaned German reparations, say- 
ing, “Uncle Shylock” took it on the debts 
as fast as Germany paid it to England 
and France. He is the same Gilbert who 
effected the cessation of reparations pay- 
ments and consequent. defaulting to the 
United States, saying that Americans 
would squawk but do nothing about it, 
for “after all, next to the Chinese, the 
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Americans are the most gullible people 
on earth.” 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY?” 


Call the roll—Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, France, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia. England’s allies What 
price glory?” If the United States of 
America declares war on Japan, England 
will follow suit within the hour. “What 
price glory—” 

Edward Livingston, in a speech in the 
House of Representatives on Jay’s 
Treaty, used this term: “Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.” “I dread these 
Britons and the gifts they bring.” 

When France was offering to sell 
Louisiana to the United States on the 
possibility of that nation’s. losing it, Jef- 
ferson has been quoted this year as hav- 
ing said, “If that should happen, we 
would have to marry the British Fleet and 
Nation, not because we wanted to but 
because we had to.” This quotation was 


first used by William C. Chanler, cor- 


poration counsel of the city of New York, 
in the American Forum of the Air broad- 


cast on June 1, 1941. I discussed the 


quotation with Congressman Bloom, who 
disavowed it as a fake; next with Con- 
gressman Shannon, who disclaimed 
knowledge of it, as never in all his re- 
search coming under his notice. 

In her final broadcast on September 22, 
1941, Eleanor Wilson McAdoo used the 
same quotation. Neither Mrs. McAdoo 
nor Mr. Chanler has answered my let- 
ters of inquiry as to the authority from 
which they had drawn this alleged quota- 
tion from Jefferson. Everyone familiar 
with Jefferson should know the remorse 
with which he was seized on Livingston's 
action concluding the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, which placed him in the position, 
as he believed and expressed, in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. On the contrary, Jefferson did 
point out that, whenever the Constitution 
conveyed power believed to be question- 
able or in doubt, he would rather go to 
the people for affirmation, and reluc- 
tantly consummated the purchase of 
Louisiana. 

Who declared this war involving our 
Nation? Was it Dorothy Thompson in 
Constitution Hall last winter? The Con- 
stitution of the United States still vests 
that commitment solely to the Congress. 
The President of the United States still 
recognized that fact as recently as June 
1940, in response to the urgent appeal 
of the then Premier of France, when he— 
the President—responded that such com- 
mitment rested solely with the Congress. 
Was it Secretary Ickes? Was it Secre- 
tary Stimson? Was it Secretary Knox? 
Each of these Cabinet officers have given 
vent to such blandishments. Was it 
Willkie? 

The Washington Star of June 19, 1940, 
published an account of an address at 
Hartford, Conn., the preceding evening 
by Henry L. Stimson, wherein he was the 
first of all to advocate all-out aid, de- 
livery and convoying to Britain. On 
June 20 the President appointed him 
Secretary of War. It was Secretary 
Stimson who a year later asked for an 
American expeditionary force, and has 
only been joined since by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO], 
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the extension of time of selective service, 
and the lifting of the act’s ban on service 
outside the Western Hemisphere. The 
buck was passed to General Marshall, 
and by a margin of a single vote in this 
House succeeded only in imposing an ad- 
ditional 18 months’ training under the 
Selective Service Act. Mr. Stimson has 
always been a Republican. Secretary 
Knox, a Republican candidate for Vice 
President only 5 years ago, and at that 
time extremely vitriolic in his attacks 
on the President, my party, and its candi- 
dates, and to defeat whom I exerted all 
energies at my command, has ordered 
convoying in violation of the restrictive 
provisions of the Lease-Lend Act, de- 
clared war, and advocated England and 
the United States policing the world for 
100 years after the end oi the present 
World War. 

Secretary Ickes has been in and out of 
so many political parties they might be- 
gin to balance the wars he has declared 
on 60 families, other domestic groups, 

and businesses, culminating in a broader 
sense into the international field to in- 
clude war on Germany. His war on the 
oil companies, the users of gasoline, and 
the retailers selling it has effected the in- 
flation of its retail price to the consumer 
and lessened the cost of distribution by 
closing the retail places at night, en- 
hancing profit. 

Was it Wendell Willkie who declared 
this war, calling on Republicans in Con- 
gress to follow his lead as titular head 
of his party to seize leadership in inter- 
national affairs from the administra- 
tion, while assuring those following him 
he will wage a personal campaign and 
speak for them in the next election? 

As a Democrat I have supported the 
President completely on national defense. 
I differ with him on following the poli- 
cies of my party expounded by these Re- 
publican appointees, who, defeated in 
succeeding elections, would now frame 
our country’s course and international 
policy. 

“I dread these (Republicans) and the 
gifts they bring.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second time 
in my career as a Member of the House 
of Representatives that I have felt con- 
strained as a patriotic American, and as 
a Democrat adhering to the principles of 
my party laid down by Thomas Jefferson, 
to take issue with the present adminis- 
tration. I was born between Valley 
Forge and the Hessian camp, and there 
were no Tories in my ancestry. I am 
constrained to speak at this time because 
I well remember the night of the 30th 
of June 1939, when I yielded to a col- 
league and cast my vote against the re- 
committal of the neutrality bill. The vote 
stood 194 to 195, and Mr. Speaker Bank- 
head then asked to have his name called, 
when the vote stood 196 to 194. Having 
lifted the arms embargo and substituted 
the cash and carry, I subsequently sup- 
ported the measure to keep our ships out 
of belligerent ports. I owe a great re- 
sponsibility to the constituency which I 
have the honor to represent. From my 
district, up to the moment of the quorum 
call today, not a single constituent has 
requested me to vote for these amend- 
ments. Everybody that has written to 
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me or telegraphed has urged me to op- 
pose the amendments. 

Aside from that fact, I am constrained 
to remind the gentlemen on my right, my 
friends from North Carolina, that the 
first declaration of American independ- 
ence against the English Crown origi- 
nated in Charlotte, Mecklenberg County, 
N. C., and to my friends from the State 
of Virginia, I remind them that Mr. Rich- 
ard Henry Lee held that the United Colo- 
nies are and of a right ought to be free 
and independent States, and that resolu- 
tion brought to Philadelphia to Thomas 
Jefferson was the touchstone embodied by 
him as he penned the Declaration of 
Independence, when and where the birth 
of a nation was effected. 

In the brief time allotted to me I have 
no opportunity to unfold what is in my 
soul. I grew up in that environment, 
and I would be disloyal to myself and to 
the people who sent me here if I felt it 
possible to violate my public pledge to 
them and betray their confidence by 
voting for the very thing today that we 
voted for 2 years ago, to keep us out of 
the then as now England’s war as de- 
clared by that nation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
certain letters, I desire to draw a contrast 
between those submitted to me by two 
ministers in my district. The first was 
received dated October 26, from Rev. 
Elias M, Barna, classifying himself as 
chairman of the group of organizations 
he alleged met to suggest a chart for my 
course as the Representative in Congress 
from the Fourteenth District of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is as follows: 

Reapine, PA., October 26, 1941. 
Hon. Guy Moser, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Delegates of church, farm, labor, 
and veteran tions met today at St. 
Nicholas Orthodox Church, Reading, in con- 
ference to discuss ways and means of defeat- 
ing Hitler. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

1. This conference to defeat Hitler and 
Hitlerism goes on record in favor of expand- 
ing the lend-lease program to make the full 
resources of America available to all the anti- 
Nazi forces. We want America to become a 
true arsenal of democracy and declare our- 
selves willing to make the arms and sacrifice 
for this great cause. 

2. Be it resolved that this conference de- 
clares itself in favor of the immediate repeal 
of the neutrality act, inasmuch as no neu- 
trality is possible in the face of the piracy 
and utter barbarism which the Nazis sym- 
bolize. 

8. Be it further resolved that inasmuch as 
Hitler has nine-tenths of his forces engaged 
in the invasion of the Soviet Union that this 
conference, interested only in the defeat of 
Hitlerism, favors the opening of a western 
front against the Nazis and urges the Ameri- 
can Government to assume its full responsi- 
bility in the opening and maintaining of 
that front. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rey. ELIAS M. Barna, 
Chairman, 


To this I responded as follows: 

Rev. Eris M. Barna, 
Reading, Pa. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of October 26 has 
been received and contents noted. Since 
you say the delegates who met with you are 
from farm, churgh, labor, and veterans’ 
organizations, you could find no valid excuse 
for failing to give me the names of these 
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delegates, together with their post-office ad- 
dresses, and this is what I ask. 

You say in part, “We want America to 
become a true arsenal of democracy and de- 
clare ourselves willing to make arms and 
sacrifice for this great cause.” This phrase 
gives rise to several questions: 

When did you and each of you embrace 
this policy? 

Since you are willing to make the arms, 
who do you expect to pay you for your labor? 

You also are willing to make sacrifices for 
this great cause, so just how much are you 
willing to sacrifice? 

I am not addressing this letter to you 
facetiously, but in all sincerity. You advo- 
cate a course you would have me take. I, 
therefore, have a right to know who would 
have me take this course and just how far 
to count on and depend upon you. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy L. Moser, 
Member of Congress. 


It will be observed that Reverend 
Barna did not ask me to vote for these 
resolutions or against them. He has not 
seen fit to answer my letter. I am very 
certain that I know who, representing 
farm, labor, and veterans’ organizations, 
made up his group, while he felt free to 
supply the church support. 

In marked contrast stands the letter 
received this morning from Rey. Herman 
F. Miller, of Reading, Pa., who stands as 
the successor to a scion of the Muhlen- 
bergs, well known for thelr records in the 
Congress of the United States. This 
scion, Rev. Henry A. Muhlenberg, was 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States and served at a time when it fell 
to his lot to move the previous question 
on the bill that revoked the charter of 
the United States Bank, dominated by 
Nicholas Biddle, more than a hundred 
years ago anc during the administration 
of President Andrew Jackson. Reverend 
Miller’s letter reads as follows: 

READING, PA., November 12, 1941. 
The Honorable Guy L. Moser, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moser: Permit me to write again 
to you concerning pending legislation. 

It is my confirmed conviction that a ma- 
jority of your constituency does not want 
any participation in the war in Europe and 
consequently no further steps toward such 
participation. In my contacts, the public 
rather generally thinks that our country has 
been brought to the verge of war by belliger- 
ent steps, which were as peace 
moves. They feel that they were tricked. 
Nothing would be more popular now, not even 
proposed legislation to curb strikes, than the 
defeat of the present amendment to the 
Neutrality Act. It is high time that the ad- 
ministration be curbed in its fanatic and 
cunning plan for war. Millions of lives are 
dependent upon the vote in the House on 
this amendment. I trust that you will vote 
against it and be able to influence others. 

God grant to you and your associates the 
power wisely and justly to bear your tre- 
mendous responsibility in this hour. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERMAN F. MILLER. 


I am reminded of the President’s Navy 
Day speech as it was reported in the 
headlines of the Philadelphia Record the 
next morning in these words: 

Roosevelt warns Hitler—shooting has 
started; United States at battle stations, 


The President is quoted as saying that 
the shooting has started, but it does not 
matter who fired the first shot—history 
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will record that—but it does matter who 
fires the last shot. It is the President 
who proclaims the shooting has started. 
It was the President who previously an- 
nounced his “shoot on sight” order long 
after I had learned it had been issued. 

In this newspaper on the same first 
page, column 3, also is reported the third 
appeal of the President of the United 
States to John Lewis. 

He is the same Lewis who proclaimed, 
“The President of the United States 
supped at ‘labor’s table’ and betrayed the 
host.” He is the same Lewis who de- 
elared the Vice President of the United 
States “a whisky-drinking, poker-play- 
ing, evil old man.” He is the same Lewis 
who, when disappointed at not receiving 
the nod to be the Vice Presidential candi- 
date with the President who had be- 
friended him and in an excoriation of 
abusive invective assailed the President 
of your country and mine in a most un- 
seemly manner. In my campaign 
speeches I classed him the apostate and 
iconoclast he had proved himself to be. 
It is to this Lewis the President appealed 
three times instead of once to the Con- 
gress as the representatives of the people 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 6, last, the 
President of the United States from the 
Clerk’s desk behind me, said in part: 

But we learn much from the lessons of 
the past years in Europe—particularly the 
lesson of Norway, whose essential seaports 
were captured by treachery and surprise 
built up over a period of years. 

The first phase of the invasion of this 
hemisphere would not be the landing of 

troops. The necessary strategic 
points would be occupied by secret agents 
and their dupes—and great numbers of 
them are already here, and in Latin America. 

That is why the future of all American 
republics is today in serious danger. 

That is why every member of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and every 
Member of the Congress face great responsi- 
bility—and great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our ac- 
tions and our policy should be devoted pri- 
marily—almost exclusively—to meeting this 
foreign peril, for all our domestic problems 
are now a part of the great emergency. 

The best way of dealing with the few 
slackers or troublemakers in our midst is, 
first, to shame them by patriotic example, 
and, if that fails, to use the sovereignty 
of government to save government, 


Convinced that this same Mr. Lewis 
cannot be shamed by any example, pa- 
triotic or otherwise, we can only wonder 
if the Executive will employ “the sov- 
ereignty of government to save gover: 
ment.” 

That is the condition existing in the 
United States. Let me say to my col- 
leagues that everybody in my district dis- 
cussing our national affairs has asked 
me, “What are you going to do about 
these defense strikes?” I have no contact 
to the opposite. 

In his proclamation of unlimited na- 
tional emergency the President, to sup- 
port his appeal for complete national 
unity, elected to conclude it by lifting the 
concluding sentence, “And, for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
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honor,” from that immortal document, 
the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, that flowed from the pen of Jeffer- 
son and as edited by Benjamin Franklin. 
National unity in England’s cause can 
never be attained. It can be attempted 
in our domestic difficulties. We were 
sold as Americans on a debt to France, 
none to England in the last World War. 
That debt to France was written off when 
General Pershing, laying a wreath on 
Lafayette’s tomb, 23 years ago, pro- 
claimed, “Lafayette, we are here.” 

We left all European debt behind on 
leaving the field of battle with victory 
won to our assumed Allies, having won a 
war but lost the peace. “What price 
glory?” 

Mr. Speaker, the President seeks na- 
tional unity. The first step he could take 
and should take would be to settle the 
domestic differences we have at home 
that are bearing so heavily on the hearts 
and principles of our citizens. Last night 
there was a broadcast that today our dis- 
tinguished Speaker would come before 
this body and give us assurance that if 
these amendments are adopted the mat- 
ter of strikes in defense production will 
be settled. This recalls to mind a radio 
broadcast of recent date wherein the 
eloquent speaker, a man of great charm 
and fascinating radio voice, illustrated 
his point with the recounting of a story 
of one who delayed and procrastinated, 
saying, “Later, later, later,” but the scene 
changed and did not wait for him, and 
the answer was, “Too late, too late, too 
late.” Strong as my misgivings are, I 
trust the President is still in time. 

I have the greatest respect and rever- 
ence for the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. I regard him as my 
friend. I sympathize with him. I recall 
my Democratic colleagues to the pledge 
that we received at the beginning of this 
Congress, that there was to be a new 
deal for the Democrats. That pledge, 
you know, came from our Speaker. It 
was affirmed by our distinguished major- 
ity leader, whose worries are attested by 
the graying of his locks. I can attest it 
is no fault of theirs the pledge is not being 
kept by the third contracting party. 
Though the Speaker directed in the 
presence of the majority leader and 
whip that I contact the President con- 
cerning a matter of proposed legislation, 
on due representation of the direction 
and sponsorship, such audience was de- 
nied, while royalty instead of Repre- 
sentatives in the American Congress has 
the ingress to the White House. “I dread 
this royalty and the gifts they bring.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as my colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] has made 
reference to some statements that he 
says he has heard in the cloak rooms, 
pertaining to our trip to South America, 
I feel it my duty as the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of State, to make reply to 
some of the questions that have been 
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advanced. In the first place, the com- 
mittee should be informed that I did not 
know this subject was coming up until 
today. We have at the present time a 
report being made for the House. The 
report is not completed, so I am talking 
to you from memory. 

In the first place, we went down there 
to inspect our own foreign service and 
not to infringe in any manner on the pre- 
rogatives of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, which has this bill before the House 
today. However, in the course of such 
an extensive trip, it was only natural that 
we should gather a great deal of miscel- 
laneous information through our con- 
tacts in so many countries. One of the 
practices that was brought to our atten- 
tion was the censorship at Trinidad of 
all mail passing between the United 
States and the east coast of South Amer- 
ica. All mail going through Trinidad is 
inspected. Some of our own mail was 
not delivered in Rio on time. In fact, 
it was greatly delayed, and we had re- 
ports that some of the official mail of 
the United States had been opened. 

In the course of opening this mail there 
are always some who prove themselves 
exceptions to the general rule of inspec- 
tors and take advantage of the informa- 
tion acquired by such an investigation. 
The vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York, in charge of their 
South American business in Rio, in- 
formed us in Rio de Janeiro of a com- 
plaint of one of his clients, who stated 
that he had ordered firebrick from an 
American firm and that at a later date 
someone representing an English firm ap- 
proached him and told him that he un- 
derstood he was in the market for fire- 
brick. The client was provoked to learn 
that a third party had this knowledge, 
and asked, “How in hell did you find 
out?” The salesman replied, “I just 
found out. That is all. Somebody told 
me.” ‘The client said there was not a 
soul who knew that he wrote that letter 
requesting firebrick excepting himself 
and the firm to whom he had addressed 
it. That is one complaint we had. 

We had other general complaints from 
American businessmen that they were at 
times discriminated against in favor of 
the English. It must be borne in mind 
that these infractions occurred just pre- 
vious to the time that our Government 
established an understanding with Great 
Britain as to the volume of their trade 
in view of our lend-lease policy. Person- 
ally, I do not think these exceptions are 
caused by the actions of the English Gov- 
ernment. I want to be fair about that, 
but I did impress upon all members of 
the State Department that they had to 
be on the lookout for the defense of 
American business all over South and 
Central America, 

Of course, they are delivering some 
merchandise, such as bicycles, woolen 
goods, shovels, and picks. To our sur- 
prise we learned in one country they had 
delivered a Diesel engine, in another an 
automobile. In one particular nation 
they delivered an engine of considerable 
size that had clearly stamped upon it, 
“Made in the U. S. A.” That, Mr. 
Speaker, is my reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Tarver], 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dewey] 2 
minutes. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to the addresses of a number of 
my fellow members who are in favor of 
repealing sections 2 and 3 of the so-called 
Neutrality Act and in none of these ad- 
dresses has the question which has been 
constantly in my mind been answered, 
and I now propound it to the House for 
its consideration. 

Through personal investigation and 
articles appearing in the public press I 
have been informed that our Army of 
1,700,000 American boys is but only par- 
tially equipped with airplanes of various 
types, with antiaircraft guns, with field 
artillery, with light and medium tanks, 
and there is even a lack of automatic 
rifles, machine guns, and ammunition. 

Under the provisions of the Lend-Lease 
Act we have been shipping the greatest 
proportion of these mechanical war de- 
vices to England. That, as I understand 
it, was the reason the Lend-Lease Act, a 
measure short of war, was passed by this 
House. It is my further understanding 
that, prior to delivery, any part of this 
equipment constructed with lend-lease 
appropriations can be retained in the 
United States and diverted to the use of 
our armed forces. 

The question that puzzles me, which 
so far has not been answered, is this: 
If this country is drawn into active par- 
ticipation in the war, due to the sinking 
of an American merchant ship entering 
the war zones, does any Member of this 
House believe that the mothers and 
fathers of the soldiers of our country 
would permit, without serious protest to 
their Representatives in Congress, the 
continued shipping to England of another 
gun, another airplane, or another tank 
until their own boys had been fully 
equipped? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this unnecessary and danger- 
ous legislation. 

I believe the future of America will be 
much happier if Hitler is defeated. 
Therefore, since the war began, in 1939, 
I have favored the policy of furnishing 
material aid to those countries resisting 
him. This policy was adopted in both 
the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms in 1940, wherein we pledged aid 
short of war to those countries resisting 
aggression. 

I also favor the building of a 2-ocean 
Navy, with an air force sufficient to keep 
an invader from our shores. Such a pro- 
gram also requires the acquisition and 
fortification of naval and air bases on the 
islands in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
which guard the sea approaches to our 
country. 

I do not, however, favor the proposed 
amendment to the Neutrality Act which 
would allow our merchant ships to go 
into combat zones. Such a course, it 
seems to me, is a step into actual war- 
fare. It is so considered by most people 
who give it careful thought. 
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This amendment is not necessary to 
carry out our program of aid short of 
war. Our production of war equipment 
has thus far been pitifully small. This 
has been due to three things. First, we 
have failed to organize our effort on a 
sound, business basis. Second, we have 
not taken the necessary steps to prevent 
strikes, which are impeding defense pro- 
duction. Third, we are not dealing firmly 
with certain great financial interests 
which are actuated more by profit than 
by patriotism. If we would spend more 
energy doing the necessary work of ac- 
tually producing equipment, and less on 
the act of delivering it, both America 
and our friends abroad would be better 
served. 

The principal argument made for 
amending the Neutrality Act is that we 
are already in the war and should pro- 
ceed at once to get in further. Of course, 
we are not in the war. Under the Con- 
stitution, only Congress can commit our 
fortunes, our blood, and our future to 
total war. Congress has not so voted, 
and would not do so right today. 

Most of the shooting in the Atlantic 
has been due to the unauthorized and 
unnecessary acts of the President. The 
question now is, “Shall we give congres- 
sional approval to these acts?” My an- 
swer is, “No.” 

If it is thought that the interests of 
America demand full participation in the 
war, let a resolution for war be offered in 
Congress. It could then be debated fully 
and honestly. The American people 
should remember that such a course is 
not necessary for our protection. Fur- 
thermore, it will cost billions of dollars 
and probably millions of lives. I am op- 
posed to a declaration of war. I am just 
as opposed to getting into war by deceit 
and subterfuge. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to revise and extend my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Cooper]. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NEUTRALITY REPEAL AND WAR 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, when this 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237), to repeal 
section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939 
was before the House about a month ago, 
I voted for the resolution to permit the 
arming of American merchant ships. 
As I stated then, I did so in order to pro- 
vide every safety and security possible for 
American seamen operating these ships. 
I heard the testimony in the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Admiral 
Land, head of the Maritime Commission, 


‘and Admiral Stark, Chief of Staff of 


Naval Operations, both of whom strongly 
recommended the permitting of the arm- 
ing of these merchant ships and stating 
that it would add to the safety and pro- 
tection of these seamen. It is a domestic 
policy, one sanctioned by international 
law, and furthermore, under the Neu- 
trality Act these ships are prohibited 
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from going into combat zones or bellig- 
erent ports. I have not changed my 
opinion with respect to this matter and 
will vote again for the arming of these 
ships if opportunity is given. 

When this resolution which passed 
the House, which was strictly in accord 
with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent sent to the House, reached the other 
body it was amended to lift the restric- 
tions against sending these armed ships 
into combat zones and belligerent ports. 
In other words, as now amended, the 
resolution will authorize the delivering 
of war material and other contraband on 
armed American flag ships to belligerents 
directly into the war zones and bellig- 
erent ports. This is not only a partici- 
pation by us in the shooting war, but it 
is also in effect an approval by the Con- 
gress of an undeclared war. 

I am opposed to the Senate amend- 
ments, thus precipitating us into the war 
by camouflage and subterfuge through 
the back door. The Congress alone, un- 
der the Constitution, has the right to de- 
clare war and if such amendments as 
these are to be approved by the Congress, 
we should face the issue squarely and 
vote upon a direct resolution in keeping 
with the Constitution as to whether or 
not this Nation shall declare war. Hon- 
est and fair dealing and keeping faith 
with the American public requires that 
we take this course. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, if the 
Congress approves the Senate amend- 
ments and we send our armed flag ships 
with war contraband to belligerents in 
the war zones, we are in a shooting war 
and in all likelihood this will be the last 
opportunity for the Congress to vote on 
the question of getting in or keeping out 
of the European war. Certainly, if we 
send our armed merchant ships with 
contraband into the battle areas where 
now, as we debate this question, such 
ships without arms are being sent to the 
bottom with great loss of life, we would 
be recreant in our duty if we did not also 
send our naval ships to convoy and pro- 
tect American lives upon these ships, 
Without such protection we would, in- 
deed, be sounding the death knell to 
many of these brave Americans who 
would be sent on such a hazardous jour- 
ney without any protection. By giving 
this protection to these ships we would 
be joining in full force in a shooting war. 
We would be doing so, however, in viola- 
tion of the constitutional provision which 
lodges the power to declare war in the 
Congress alone and we would be flying 
in the face of the pledge of our President 
and the Secretary of the Navy, both of 
whom opposed convoys because, as was 
said by the President, “Convoys mean 
shooting, and shooting means war.” 

Mr. Speaker, this position was in keep- 
ing with the promises made not only by 
the President in the campaign but the 
promises set forth in the platforms of 
both of the political parties and the 
pledge of the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. It is needless to repeat 
here these pledges so solemnly made 
which are in the minds of each of you. 
For the sake of the record, however, let 
me recall two pledges of our President in 
seeking reelection to the high office he 
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now holds. In September of last year 
the President said: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 


forces to fight in foreign lands outside the 
Americas, except in case of attack. 


In October, in Boston, the President 
said: 

X have said this before, but 1 shall say it 
again and again and again. Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


Mr. Speaker, I doubt not that the great 
majority of my colleagues here in this 
House made similar pledges. I know I 
did. I promised the people of my district 
that I would do all within my power to 
keep this coyntry of ours from involve- 
ment in European wars unless we were 
attacked. I know it will be said, as it 
has been said, that we have been attack- 
ed, that our ships have been sunk on the 
high seas, and that our own men have 
been sent to a watery grave. Is not the 
answer that if such acts justify this 
country in entering upon this World 
War, that the just, honorable, and manly 
thing to do is for those who propose such 
a course to submit to the Congress a reso- 
lution declaring war, pursuant to the 
terms of the Constitution? We all hate 
subterfuge and hypocrisy. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled in this, the most 
momentous crisis which has ever con- 
fronted us, to honesty and fair dealing. 
We, the representatives of the people, 
elected to carry out their wishes in pass- 
ing upon this great issue which influences 
the lives and may sacrifice the lives of 
thousands of our citizens, should be 
frank and honest. We should not dodge 
the issues; we should vote our convic- 
tions; and we should keep our pledges 
and our promises, unless the underlying 
facis upon which the pledges were made 
have so radically changed as to justify 
the rejection of such pledges. Even then 
we should face the issue and answer it 
directly and not by subterfuge. If we 
are to throw overboard the solemn 
pledges made by the President and by 
the candidate on the Republican ticket 
for the Presidency, and the solemn 
pledges of the two great political parties, 
as well as our own pledges to our people 
and to our Nation in this European con- 
flict, let us do it openly and above board 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution and declare war. For one, 
I am opposed to such a course. I made 
my pledge to my people and I intend to 
keep it. No condition has arisen which, 
in my judgment, justifies the violation of 
my pledge. The safety and well-being 
of our Nation is the first consideration; 
all others are secondary. The safety of 
our Nation does not depend at this time 
on plunging this country into the holo- 
caust of war and the sacrifice of the mil- 
lions of American youth on foreign bat- 
tlefields, in violation of the pledge of al- 
most everyone holding a responsible po- 
sition who has a voice in this important 
decision. We drafted our American 
youth to the service of their country. 
They were not consulted but were told it 
was for 1 year service. They were fur- 
ther told they would not be sent beyond 
the Americas to fight in foreign wars. If 
we pursue this course in violation of those 
promises to its logical end, we will be 
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sending the youth of our country to fight 
in a foreign war undeclared and carried 
on by subterfuge and deceit. 

Mr. Speaker, no one here has greater 
contempt for the Axis dictators who have 
been ruthlessly destroying the countries 
of Europe. I despise their theories, their 
programs, and their objectives. On the 
other hand, I want to see our country do 
everything within its power, short of pre- 
cipitating our own country into the war, 
in aiding Britain and her allies in the fight 
against the Axis regime. As a Member 
of Congress, I voted for all the appro- 
priations under the lend-lease bill and 
all of the legislation proposed for the per- 
fecting of our own national defense so 
that we may become impregnable against 
the attacks of any and all nations, and 
that we may uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
and protect the Western Hemisphere, 
and I will continue, as long as I am a 
Member of the Congress, to carry out 
such a program. 

Mr. Speaker, if the purpose of these 
Senate amendments providing for the 
sending of our armed merchant marine 
into combat zones and belligerent ports 
is for the purpose of aiding Great Brit- 
ain and her allies, it follows that it will 
be an actual participation by the United 
States in the present war as a belligerent. 
It is therefore tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war, as I have said. On the other 
hand, if our sole desire is to aid Britain 
to the fullest extent with war materials, 
including merchant ships, under the 
lend-lease law, all of these American 
merchant ships which we will arm and 
send into war zones under this resolution, 
if passed, could be loaned to Great Brit- 
ain, and would give immediate and effec- 
tive service in helping to defeat the Axis 
Powers and would not involve us as a bel- 
ligerent. Such a program would have 
almost unanimous support of the Con- 
gress. It would bring the unity which 
we all so very much desire in this critical 
time, when the very life of our own Nation 
may be at stake. It would also remove 
the stigma from the Congress in giving 
sanction to America to sneak into the 
ho by this subterfuge through the back 

oor. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, my hopes 
and desires are with Britain and those 
fighting with her to defeat the evil powers 
of the Nazi and Fascist regime seeking to 
overcome her. I have nothing but con- 
tempt for those who are seeking by ruth- 
less conquest to dominate the world and 
destroy democracy wherever it may exist. 
The blood that courses in my veins, so 
far as I know, all comes from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In fact, my 
paternal forebears came to America with 
Roger Williams some 300 years ago. My 
whole background is based upon the 
freedoms which the English-speaking 
nations, including our own, have brought 
to the world. Furthermore, if and when 
it is necessary for the defense of America 
and the upholding of our own rights in 
the Western Hemisphere and the Monroe 
Doctrine, or in the event that we or any 
of our sister nations in this hemisphere 
are attacked, I will be among the first to 
support the use of every means at our 
command to beat off the invaders, includ- 
ing a declaration of war by the Congress; 
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and I am sure that the American people, 
with complete unity, will join in a pro- 
gram to protect our rights under such 
conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of 
the charge that those of us who refuse 
to violate our pledges and who vete 
against this program to put us into the 
war without a war declaration by the 
Congress will be purged, if possible, even 
by the President, and our seats in the 
Congress taken by others who vote as 
they are told. The precious thing we are 
seeking to preserve in these critical times 
that face us is our American way of life, 
our own democracy, and our own Con- 
stitution. If we have fallen to such 
depths that the elected representatives 
of the people are no longer free to carry 
out their pledges and to vote as their 
consciences dictate, and to vote for what 
in their judgments is best designed to 
conserve and preserve our Republic—if 
such is a fact—we are fighting a vain bat- 
tle; our democracy is already destroyed; 
we already have a totalitarian Govern- 
ment. If that time has arrived we are 
already under a dictator. 

Mr. Speaker, I am quite willing to meet 
this challenge, to keep my pledges, to 
vote for the safety of our country, and 
to refuse to be swayed from the course 
I perceive for the best interests of our 
country, and I refuse to vote to put our 
country into this war by subterfuge, let 
the consequences be what they may. 
There is no partisanship, no personal 
consideration to be considered in decid- 
ing this grave question involving the very 
life of our country. I will cast my vote 
against the Senate amendments which, 
if adopted, will plunge America into the 
war now raging overseas and in foreign 
lands. It will mean sending our Amer- 
ican boys beyond the Americas to fight 
on foreign soil and on and under the 
seas of Europe, Asia, and Africa. This 
I cannot do and retain my self-respect. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren] 5 minutes, 

Mr.BOREN. Mr. Speaker, While I am 
talking to you fathers and mothers, I say 
to you, and I say it again and again and 
again, that your boys will not be sent to 
fLght on foreign soil. Not one man, not 
one ship, not one plane, not one gun.” 

The President of the United States 
made that statement a year ago. I hold 
no brief that the circumstances have not 
changed sufficiently to alter that ex- 
pressed viewpoint. I realize fully that 
what may be a steadfast conviction on 
any man’s part today may tomorrow, by 
the unfolding of events, be completely 
altered. One cannot know what is fore- 
gathered in the God-kept store of years, 
and few men in America have maintained 
completely unchanged attitudes about 
the world circumstance. The President 
has indicated his great wisdom and far- 
sighted search into the future probabili- 
ties by anticipating our needs for a 
greatly expanded Navy and national-de- 
fense structure far in advance of any 
Possible conception on the part of the 
average citizen or the Congress itself. 
He has been in advance of public thought 
on international problems all through 
these troubled years, and I do not say 
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that he is wrong in suggesting the send- 
ing of our ships into combat zones. Only 
the unwritten pages of history can hold 
the evidence which will make possible a 
just and certain verdict. 

In this problem as to what to do on 
this particular issue rests many factors 
more far reaching than the simple altera- 
tion of this law. To contend, however, as 
some do, that this issue determines Amer- 
ica’s right to the freedom of the seas is 
a grossly false assumption. That right 
exists as certain as international law 
exists. It is as definite as my right to half 
of the highway as I, in my car, approach 
an oncoming car which, under common 
consent, is entitled to the other half of 
the highway where we meet and pass. 
Whether or not I insist on my half of the 
highway would depend upon circum- 
Stance. It would be generally conceded 
to be foolhardy if I drove my automobile 
straight into a drunken speed demon who 
was across the line of demarcation and 
coming head-on toward me on my side 
of the road. It is the simplest of com- 
mon sense to recognize that circum- 
stances can arise where self-preservation 
and self-interest would depend upon a 
self-limitation against the temporary 
exercise of what may be a permanent and 
an inalienable right. The right to free- 
dom of the seas is not involved in any 
restraint we ourselves place on our 
exercise of it. In the calm of reason and 
considered judgment, at the suggestion 
of the President, this Congress voted to 
restrict our ships from entry into combat 
zones, To that extent we isolated our- 
selves from Europe’s conflict. We did not 
give up any right. We did not deny the 
exercise of the freedom of the seas. We 
simply said, “These temporary circum- 
stances are such that common sense indi- 
cates that self-interest should restrain us 
from an insistence on the immediate 
exercise of our unquestionable and in- 
alienable right to complete freedom on all 
the open seas. In my considered judg- 
ment, isolation is a dream, but interven- 
tion, even as we have known it thus far, 
is a nightmare. 

I do not say that, as one citizen of the 
world community of nations, Uncle Sam 
should not engage in an individual or 
collective effort with other nations to 
police the world. It might well be that 
fundamental right and common good for 
the world depends upon each nation’s 
determination, individually or with the 
collective aid of other nations of similar 
character and conviction, to prevent in- 
justice, to stamp out international crime, 
and to arrest and destroy international 
criminals. I do say that, if such a policy 
is to be adopted, it should be faced 
squarely and met with a full recognition 
of what its attendant responsibilites are. 

I have been particularly unhappy 
about our backing into war. If we are 
going to war, let us sit down, honestly 
admit the issue, determine its advisabil- 
ity, and act accordingly. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. Sending American ships 
into the combat zones is tantamount to 
a declaration of war. We are already at 
war in the sense that we have become the 
military supply depot for the armies of 
Great Britain and her allies, but there 
is one step that we have not taken, and, 
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in my opinion, the vote today decides 
whether or not that step will be taken. 
Of course, the step that I refer to is put- 
ting American men into combat. 

When it was established as a policy 
of this Government that we would send 
American materials to war, I considered 
that established policy no longer debat- 
able and have given full and whole- 
hearted support toward the success of 
that program. But sending American 
materials to war was said to be the full 
and total program and it was accepted 
as a program to prevent sending Ameri- 
can men to war. I do not say that we 
should not declare war. I do not say 
that my vote today against what I con- 
ceive to be a declaration of war is the 
right vote. I simply say that I think it 
so and I believe it is my solemn respon- 
sibility to vote my convictions, to do ex- 
actly right as God gives me the power 
to see the right. I am casting my vote 
today irrespective of the clamor that has 
been aroused to press and persuade me 
from that vote. I may not be right, but 
I think that I am right and, in reaching 
that decision, I have listened only to the 
quiet voice of my own conscience and 
studied thought. If we were to declare 
war on the basis of right and justice for 
the world, we should have declared war 
against the gangster Government of Ja- 
pan when she invaded China. We 
should have reached the long sword of 
destruction to pierce the heart of Italy 
and behead the murdering Mussolini 
when he butchered Ethiopia. We should 
have pledged our lives and sacred honor 
in the cause of heroic Finland. We 
should have declared war on the insane 
fiend Hitler and the cruel, heartless 
enemy of justice and liberty, Stalin, 
when they put Poland on the rack to 
draw and quarter. If war is a matter 
of honor, if war is a matter of fighting 
to maintain justice and right through- 
out the realm and reaches of the earth, 
then let America turn away in burning 
shame from her criminal neglect of 
Czechoslovakia. 

It might be that we have made a mis- 
take, but we decided that we would be- 
come guardian and protector only for 
the Western Hemisphere. We said to 
the world that we are prepared and 
determined to protect our family against 
injustice and crime, but we said to 
Czechoslovakia, to Finland, to China, to 
Ethiopia, and to brave and honored 
Greece that we are going to attend to 
our own affairs. We sympathize with 
you; we think you are right. We are 
sorry to see you beaten, murdered, and 
buried, but our self-interest demands that 
we attend to our own affairs. I do not 
say that that position is correct, but I 
do say that we have less reason today 
to enter this war than we have had at 
any time since its beginning so far as 
honor and justice are concerned. We re- 
fused to reach out in the dark of desper- 
ation and lend an assuring hand and a 
strong arm to the aid of good and fine 
and courageous Finland. We failed to 
answer when weary, tired, and sore be- 
sought, the desperate, determined little 
nation of Greece cried, “Uncle Sam, are 
you there?” But Great Britain, who, 
I am beginning to believe, is willing to 
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fight to the last life offered by their 
allies or dominions, has said to us, “It is 
profitable for us to stick together. You 
come in and furnish the money, the ma- 
terial, and, later on, the men, and we 
will be partners. You do the work, the 
fighting, and paying of the bills and I 
will do the thinking. Of course, it should 
be understood that I cannot be bothered 
even with the thinking if it becomes an 
unpleasant interference with my tea 
time.” 

No; we did not answer the heart- 
breaking plea of Czechoslovakia, but 
when Stalin, like a ghoul from the grave 
of murdered liberty, like a warden from 
the penitentiary of chained freedom, 
said, “Help me,” we send him a billion 
dollars and probably pledge to send him 
everything, even our sons. 

All of this and more constitutes the 
nightmare that we have come to recog- 
nize as intervention. ` 

Now we come down to che issue. Shall 
we send American seamen into combat 
zones? Iam not trying to speak for any- 
body else. I simply say for myself that I 
do not believe that it should be done. Oh, 
I have a heart full of hate for the poly- 
glot of threats, deceit, and low cunning 
that has been molded into the damnable 
character of a man called Hitler, and my 
mind is not closed against the thought of 
wresting from his gory hands the treas- 
ures looted from the desecrated temples 
and the homes oi murdered souls wher- 
ever the Myrmidons of this fiend or the 
pups of this dog, Fido, Mussolini, have 
contaminated the soil of the world. But 
I do say that if we come now to a deci- 
sion that war in the active sense is in 
our self-interest, or that it should be out 
of a belated sense of justice, then let us 
be sensible enough to realize that before 
we set forth to destroy the Hitler of the 
Huns we should first put our own house 
J. order. We should free American labor 
from the Hitlers at home. We should 
release our defense efforts from the “fifth 
columns” of waste, interference, and ob- 
struction to be found in our great ca- 
boodle of dollar-a- year men. The Con- 
gress should take a good sharp knife and 
remove that vermiform appendix. We 
should free the American taxpayer from 
the back-breaking burden of bureau- 
cratic waste and corruption and selfish, 
nonessential spending before we place on 
his shoulders the additional staggering 
load of actual combat in war. 

I will not take time to express a full 
opinion of the cleaning up we need at 
home, nor to fully express my contempt 
of British inactivity, but I do say—and 
I want to say it again and again and 
again—that I find it absolutely impos- 
sible even to entertain the thought of 
commanding American men to enter the 
cc.abat zones when their lifeline of sup- 
plies rests on American labor, which is 
itself subject to the domination of dicta- 
tors at home. It may be that we will be 
compelled to stop, to destroy, or to im- 
prison the Hitler of the Huns, but let us 
first stop, destroy, or imprison the Hit- 
lers in our family. 

Let us set our house in order before 
trying to set Europe’s house in order. 
Free American labor from Hitlers at 
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home before setting out to destroy 
Europe’s Hitler. 

I understand that the Speaker or the 
Democratic leader will admonish us to 
follow leadership by way of concluding 
this debate. I am not satisfied with my 
Speaker. I am not satisfied with my 
leader. I am not satisfied with my col- 
league who does not agree with me that 
now, not tomorrow, is the time to stop 
strikes in defense industries and free 
American labor from ruthless dictator- 
ships of selfish so-called leaders. Now, 
not tomorrow. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BOREN. For those who say we 
cannot pass such legislation now, that we 
cannot pass it before this pending bill is 
passed, I want to say it can be done. We 
are going to give you that chance by de- 
feating this bill today. We will not per- 
mit our armies to advance on Europe 
with that sort of situation behind them 
at home. If we must set Europe’s house 
in order, let us set our own in order first. 

Iam intensely opposed to this declara- 
tion of war. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 


NEUTRALITY 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Neutrality Act of 1939 was un- 
der consideration I maintained that it 
was impractical ard would be ineffective. 
I asserted that t would be a delusion. I 
maintained then, and I contend now, that 
neutrality under the law of nations will 
best promote the peace and security of 
the United States. The act was proposed 
by the administration to promote peace. 
I wanted to aid the President of the 
United States in handling foreign affairs 
to promote peace. Notwithstanding my 
views and misgivings, I voted for the act. 
I therefore not only favor the pending 
resolution to repeal section 6 of the act, 
permitting American vessels to arm, but I 
also favor the repeal of section 2, relating 
to commerce with belligerent countries, 
and section 3, with respect to combat 
areas. I favor che resolution as passed by 
the House and as amended by the Senate. 

Before proceeding with my remarks I 
should like to refer to the observations of 
my friend the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] and my friend 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Razavut] with respect to English 
competition with the United States in 
Latin-American trade, with regard to 
England using vessels for overseas trade, 
and with relation to rumors and com- 
plaints with respect to the sale in South 
America of bicycles, Diesel engines, and 
other American products by the English. 
While there is no accusation, the infer- 
ence might well be drawn that such goods 
were sold the English under the Lease- 
Lend Acts. Both of these gentlemen are 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That committee reported not 
one but two lease-lend bills. If the intent 
and purpose of the Lease-Lend Act were 
not being complied with by England, the 
Committee on Appropriations should 
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have proposed proper restrictions and 
limitations. There were comprehensive 
hearings. I relied upon the committee of 
which the gentlemen are members. 


England and the British Isles are en- 
tirely surrounded by water. Vessels for 
overseas trade are as essential to Eng- 
land as highways and railways are to 
the States of the Union. Overseas trade 
is imperative to the existence of the 
British Isles. There is no contention 
that the British are indulging in foreign 
trade as usual. Their commerce is ab- 
normal. They must use some vessels 
and they must sell some goods to sur- 
vive. Personally, I wish them well. I 
am not alarmed about competition. If 
the United States cannot compete with 
Great Britain in foreign trade in South 
America or elsewhere when British trade 
can only be conducted through mine- 
infested waters with submarine and air 
attacks on every hand, the United States 
might as well forget foreign trade. If 
we cannot compete in war we certainly 
cannot compete in peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I regret that some Mem- 
bers of the House who voted for the 
repeal of section 6 and who have sup- 
ported the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration now oppose the pending reso- 
lution. With deference I believe their 
position is untenable. First, there are 
those who oppose because they maintain 
that the labor policy of the President 
promotes labor dictatorships and that 
while opposing dictatorships abroad the 
President is aiding dictators at home 
who put selfish labor unions above the 
defense of the country. No one has 
opposed the labor policy of the Presi- 
dent more than I; no one has de- 
nounced selfish labor leaders more than 
I; no one has urged by vote and speech 
more than I that strikes in defense be 
curbed, prevented, and eliminated. I 
have disagreed with the President's 
labor policy. I have maintained that if 
legislation could help labor, legislation 
can curb labor. I have insisted that 
labor racketeers be eliminated. I want 
to be fair with the President. I have 
not agreed with him respecting labor, 
but the President has recently spoken. 
He has emphatically, not once but many 
times recently, rebuked John L. Lewis. 
I commend the President for so doing. 
I congratulate him. The Mediation 
Board, an executive agency, has repu- 
diated the position usserted by John L, 
Lewis. It is most unfortunate that at 
the time the President is asserting his 
opposition to labor dictatorship, those 
who have supported his foreign policy 
announce their opposition. I do them 
the credit to say that they supported 
his foreign policy because they believed 
it to be sound and not because he pro- 
posed it. If his policy is sound not- 
withstanding his labor mistakes, that 
policy should be supported, and espe- 
cially at a time when the President is 
undertaking to put labor in its place. 
There is a responsibility upon the Presi- 
dent but there is also a responsibility 
upon the Congress. It might as well be 
argued that a Member would oppose all 
legislation in Congress because Congress 
pad not followed that Member’s labor 
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The public press reports that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in rebuking 
John L. Lewis was influenced by a call 
from his own son in far-cff Iceland. The 
President’s son is right. He but said to 
his father what every soldier is saying to 
Members of Congress. The men in the 
armed service resent strikes; they resent 
the delay in arming those who have been 
drafted. The resentment of the Presi- 
dent’s son is characteristic of the resent- 
ment of all who have been drafted. La- 
bor strikes are undermining the morale 
of enlisted men. Congress is now in a 
temper to pass restrictive legislation. 
Labor must be dealt with. It is time 
not only for a crackdown on John L, 
Lewis but for a showdown between selfish 
labor unions and the Government. We 
are now, however, dealing with neutral- 
ity. 

The intention in passing the Neutrality 
Act was good but its operation has hin- 
dered; its repeal will strengthen resist- 
ance to Hitler; it will free the United 
States for aid to the democracies; it will 
enable the United States to defend itself 
and it will encourage oppressed peoples 
in all lands. It was a domestic policy, 
intended to promote peace, but it has 
been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. It should be wiped clean. We 
must be not only honest but we must 
be real. Freedom of the seas is essential 
to the security of the United States. 
We have thought of the oceans as for- 
tresses; they will not be Maginot lines 
unless they are held by America or by 
friendly powers. The question is 
whether the democracies will control the 
seas or whether Hitler will rule the 
oceans. 

Neutrality has not kept us out of war; 
it will not keep us out of war. Under 
the Constitution of the United States the 
President represents the Government in 
foreign relations. He should be free to 
deal with emergencies as they arise; his 
hands should not be tied. The passage of 
the pending resolution will give to the 
President the same right in the execution 
of his constitutional powers in foreign 
relations that has been accorded to every 
President from the days of Washington; 
it will untie his hands. 

There are different causes for every 
war. No two wars are alike. The Neu- 
trality Act has placed in the hands of 
Hitler the control of the traditional pol- 
icy of the United States on the seas. 
Hitler is free to sail the seas. Under the 
Neutrality Act that freedom is denied to 
the United States. 

Secondly. It is asserted that the repeal 
of neutrality means war. There is noth- 
ing new about the argument; it is the 
same argument that was advanced 
against the repeal of the embargo; it is 
the same argument that was made 
against the passage of the first Lease- 
Lend Act; it is the same argument that 
was made against the passage of the sec- 
ond Leese-Lend Act. It is not supported 
by the facts of history. It might as well 
be argued that the neutrality policy un- 
der international law that obtained for 
150 years involved the United States in 
all foreign wars. If the resolution is 
adopted, the policy that has obtained will 
be restored, That policy did not result in 
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the United States taking sides in all for- 
eign wars, and that policy of itself, when 
restored, will not result in the United 
States engaging in the present World 
War. War may come, but it will not come 
as a result of the repeal of neutrality 
legislation that has proved to be worse 
than futile. With respect to war, if the 
resolution is adopted, our position will be 
the same that has obtained since the 
days of Washington, and the President of 
the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and of our Navy under 
the Constitution, will have the same dis- 
cretion and the same power that was 
vested in Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson when they insisted upon the free- 
dom of the seas. 

Thirdly. It is stated that repeal means 
an American expeditionary force. Such 
statements were made in opposition to 
the Selective Service Act, the defense 
program and aid to England. There is 
nothing new about the contention. Inci- 
dents involving the sinking of ships 
whether by Japan or by Hitler do not 
result in expeditionary forces; they do 
not result in war. They may result in 
hunting down and destroying the pirates 
of the seas but only Congress can de- 
clare war. There will be no American 
expeditionary force until Congress does 
declare war. A moment’s reflection will 
convince the most careless that there 
can be no American expeditionary force 
unless it is authorized by Congress. The 
Army will have to be increased, millions 
will have to be drafted before there is 
an expeditionary force; billions will have 
to be appropriated. Unless Congress so 
decrees there will never be an American 
expeditionary force. 

Fourthly. There are those who main- 
tain that repeal is an indirect declaration 
of war, that it is entering war through 
the back door. Some even go so far as 
to say they would prefer to vote for a 
declaration of war to voting for repeal. 
I doubt if they have thought the matter 
through. They portray the horrors of 
war, they emphasize unpreparedness. It 
is unthinkable to me that those who op- 
pose the pending resolution would vote 
for a declaration of war when they assert 
that there is no need of war and that we 
are not prepared for war. I do not recall 
a single Member who has stated that he 
would vote for a declaration of war if 
such a declaration were permissible as 
a substitute for the pending resolution. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 


HATE OF ROOSEVELT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. There are those 
who criticize the President of the United 
States. They hate Roosevelt. There 
are those who say that they love their 
own sons and the sons of their con- 
stituents too much to vote for repeal of 
neutrality. What about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt? His sons are in the service, 
One of his sons in Iceland is closer to 
Hitler today than probably the son of 
any Member of either the Senate or the 
House. Who is there who would say that 
the President would expose his own son 
to danger sooner than we would expose 
our sons or the sons of others? 
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I repeat that there are those who hate 
Roosevelt, but they should not permit 
their hatred to interfere with the secu- 
rity of their country. Wilson was hated; 
Lincoln was hated. There are those who 
criticize the President of the United 
States. What substitute do they offer 
for his foreign policy? They criticize 
the destroyer transaction; they admit 
the results of that transaction are de- 
sirable; they find fault with the method 
because it was Roosevelt’s method. 

Who is there that would not want 
American boys to shoot back when they 
are attacked without warning? Yet 
there are those who criticize the Presi- 
dent of the United States for ordering 
our Navy to shoot to defend itself. The 
opponents agree with the aim, they agree 
with the ends, but they criticize the 
means adopted to promote the ends, 

I oppose war; it is always destructive. 
I hail from the Southland. The genera- 
tion of my father knew the horrors of 
war from actual experience. There has 
been a good deal of loose thinking and 
of loose speaking respecting the sending 
of our armed forces to foreign shores. 
For my part, if war must come to the 
United States, I would prefer that it be 
fought on other soils and in enemy coun- 
tries. I live in Mississippi, in which 
Vicksburg is located. Successful warfare 
has always been waged in enemy terri- 
tory. We can best defend America by 
keeping war out of the United States and 
by fighting our wars and battles in other 
lands. 

HITLER BENT ON WORLD DOMINATION 

The international situation has mate- 
rially changed since the passage of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. In the first 
World War Germany’s submarines at- 
tacked in war zones. Hitler has spread 
his attacks to the seven seas. Not one 
ship but more than a dozen have been 
sunk without warning. Armed and un- 
armed ships have been torpedoed. Ships 
in the war zones and ships far away from 
the war zones have been sunk to the bot- 
tom of the sea. Americans on ships 
without contraband and outside of the 
war zones have been wantonly murdered. 
The right of the United States to sail any 
sea has been challenged. 

I extend by saying the Robin Moor was 
unarmed; it was in an area where it had 
a right to be. It was not even in the 
area that Hitler had marked as a pro- 
hibited zone; it was ruthlessly sunk by 
Nazi terrorism. Some may say she was 
carrying contraband. The ship was near 
the equator in the mid-Atlantic. Even 
if she carried contraband the right to 
sink her did not exist under international 
law under the doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas unless there was no way by which 
the cargo could have been either captured 
or destroyed. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the submarine’s officers from dump- 
ing the cargo into the sea. Unless we 
accept Hitler’s challenge we might as well 
abandon the doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas, 

The Lehigh, fiying the flag of the 
United States, was sunk off the African 
coast on October 19, 1941. This was after 
the resolution to arm passed the House. 
This was before the Senate voted for re- 
peal. The Lehigh was unarmed; it car- 
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ried no cargo; it was not in a prohibited 
zone; it was not in a war zone. The only 
cargo it carried was American citizens. 
Unarmed and empty, it was sent to the 
bottom of the sea. It was sailing in bal- 
last down the African coast hundreds of 
miles away from any actual combat zone. 
The ship was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. The situation is changed since 
1939. Hitler has challenged the freedom 
of all the seas. e 

Hitler asserted, following Munich, that 
his contirental program was complete, 
Since Munich 14 nations have been de- 
stroyed; their citizens are murdered; one 
purge follows another; civilian hostages 
are executed. If there was ever any 
doubt about Hitler’s plan for world con- 
quest, that doubt was dispelled when he 
proclaimed the “new order” not only for 
Europe but for the world. In that order 
there were to be two races, and the Ger- 
man race was to be the master race. If 
Hitler is not bent on world domination, 
why is Japan in the Axis? All doubt was 
removed by the unprovoked invasion of 
Russia. The United States, with its 
wealth and with its resources, onstitutes 
the richest prize in 4itler’s world con- 
quest. 

NATIONAL SECURITY A 

Is the United States threatened? Is 
there danger of war? The brave face 
dangers. A mighty nation must not be 
shackled. We admit the danger, else why 
would we have supported a two-ocean 
navy; else why have we embarked upon 
the greatest program of national defense 
in our history; else why did we vote for 
aid to England; else why do we sympa- 
thize with Russia? 

If it be in the interest of American 
security to aid England, we will be untrue 
to the taxpayers of the United States 
unless we make effective that aid. Are 
we manufacturing tanks and ships and 
war matériels to be wasted and sunk to 
the bottom of the ocean? If we favor 
aid to England, we must make that aid 
effective. 

GOVERNMENT BY LAW AND NOT BY MEN 


The preamble to the constitution of 
Massachusetts contains a quotation from 
Samuel Adams. It lays down a great 
fundamental: “A constitution is ordained 
that government may be of law and not 
of man.” We should defend our country 
by law. Under the Constitution the 
President is the Commander in Chief, 
The constitutional power is tied by 
legislative enactment. That legislation 
should be repealed. 

Is there an American patriot who would 
say that the United States should not 
enjoy by law the privileges of the sea, 
as asserted by Hitler? Neutrality pre- 
vents such enjoyment. If Japan becomes 
involved, if there is war in the Far East, 
it may be essential to our very existence 
for our ships to enter belligerent ports; 
otherwise we would be cut off from vital 
materials essential to our military de- 
fense—tin, rubber, chromium, and some 
30 other materials that are not produced 
in the United States, or only insufficient- 
ly, and in proper quality or quantity can 
only be obtained in the Dutch East Indies, 
The materials are vital not only to our 
trade and commerce in peace but to our 
defense in war, 
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NONE WOULD ABANDON OUR PROGRAM OF DEFENSE 


If Russia falls it is less than 23 miles 
to Alaska. Who is there who would 
abandon our program of defense? Who 
is there that does not acknowledge that 
we face the gravest period in our history? 
Germany may conquer Russia, Moscow 
may fall to Hitler. There are tears and 
blood and sacrifice ahead for the democ- 
racies. Napoleon was defeated at Mos- 
cow in 1812, but it was 3 years from 
Moscow to Waterloo in 1815. The road 
may be long, it may be difficult, it may 
be hard, it may require sacrifice. It does 
require unity. It is time for careful 
analysis and for patriotic service. There 
are some things worse than war. It was 
Patrick Henry of Virginia who said, “Is 
peace so dear or life so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?” ‘The repeal of neutrality is 
S to the security of the United 


NEUTRALITY AND IMPARTIALITY 


Neutrality under the law of nations and 
as propounded by Hugo Grotius, the great 
jurist of Holland in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, contemplated that nations not tak- 
ing sides in war would undertake to seek 
the right cause and support it. In in- 
ternational law the neutrality theory does 
not involve the concept of impartiality. 
There is no thought that nations could 
be impartial. 

The United States, while neutral and 
while proclaiming its neutrality when 
Hitler invaded Poland on September 3, 
1939, has never been impartial. We have 
stood for freedom in our own and in 
other lands. We have opposed terrorism, 
we have opposed invasion, we have op- 
posed the murder of innocent civilian 
hostages, as we have opposed purges, we 
have opposed aggression and oppression. 
We have stood for freedom on the land 
and on the sea. As the march of Hitler- 
ism advanced to world conquest we have 
not only been partial but we have really 
abandoned our neutrality. We might as 
well be frank. Hitler must be destroyed. 
We are determined to aid those who are 
opposing Hitler. That aid in honesty 
and in good conscience must be made 
effective. 

The United States has never been im- 
partial when oppression was involved. 
We have opposed war, we have stood for 
peace. We have adopted our domestic 
policies, The Neutrality Act involved a 
domestic policy that some believed would 
aid peace. It is now evident that it is 
hindering peace. Hitler may not invade 
the United States, but if he conquers 
Europe he may conquer Asia. He may 
conquer Dakar. The chance of war is 
ever present. Hitler’s invasion may not 
be physical; it may be economic, but we 
are determined to stop him where he is. 
The Neutrality Act is a delusion; it is 
aiding the aggressor. We should plant 
our feet on solid ground again. We 
should assert and preserve the rights that 
we have proclaimed for 150 years. It 
may be necessary to fight for our free- 
dom; it may be necessary to engage in 
war to preserve our liberty, but the great- 
est nation in all the world will not shrink 
from doing its duty because danger is 
involved. We will unshackle the chains 
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that bind and face all dangers at home 
and abroad with courage. 
ENGLAND 

It is charged that England is lying 
down. Have we forgotten that until Rus- 
sia was invaded England was alone with 
her back to the wall? Have we forgotten 
Dunkirk? Have we forgotten Greece? 
Have we forgotten Crete? Have we for- 
gotten the bombings of London and of 
Liverpool by day and by night? Have we 
forgotten the destruction of innocent ci- 
vilian populations night after night, day 
after day, month after month? Have we 
forgotten that England is preparing and 
fighting not alone in the English Isles but 
on all the seas and in all the continents 
of the world? Those who criticize Eng- 
land and have supported the lease-lend 
bills are worse than inconsistent. We 
have aided England to aid ourselves, and 
we shall continue to aid England and 
other democracies to preserve our se- 
curity. 

ARMISTICE AND PEACE 

It is the paradox of the ages that peace 
can only come as a result of war. We cel- 
ebrated the armistice on November 11. 
There is a difference between peace and 
the armistice. We now know that the 
armistice was not enough. This troubled 
world must have peace. The peoples of 
all lands and the sons of freedom in all 
the world are looking to the United States 
to aid in the restoration and preservation 
of peace. We cannot save ourselves with- 
cut saving others. We cannot protect our 
homeland without aiding foreign lands. 

If liberty is lost by conquest it may be 
regained. If liberty is abandoned by in- 
difference it can never be regained. 
There are too many Americans who be- 
lieve that democracy is for fair weather. 
There are too many Americans who be- 
lieve that our way of life and our form of 
government are not threatened. Democ- 
racy and ireedom are synonymous. 
Slavery and not freedom obtains under 
totalitarian rule. 

Vice Premier Darlan, of France, re- 
cently announced that General Petain, 
the hero of Verdun, agreed to full collabo- 
ration with Germany, and that in making 
the agreement he had to choose between 
life and death, and that General Petain 
chose life. Ido not believe him. I assert 
that it would have been better and it 
would have been more accurate for Ad- 
miral Darlan to have said that General 
Petain had to choose between slavery 
and resistance and that General Petain 
chose slavery. 

What a contrast between Darlan's 
statement and the bold statement of 
England’s Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, who recently said, “The Eng- 
lish people would rather die on their feet 
than live on their knees.” 

We stand for peace, but we do not 
believe in peace at any price. There are 
those in France today who would rather 
be in London suffering the horrors of 
war among free men and women than 
in Paris enjoying so-called freedom 
among the slaves of Hitler. Paris is an 
open city; its buildings were spared; it 
was not bombarded. In the future, as 
in the past, Americans will go to Europe. 
In Paris they will visit the Louvre; they 
will marvel at the architectural heauty 
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and symmetry of the magnificent ca- 
thedrals; they will admire the splendid 
architecture. I believe, however, that 
those who visit London will receive a 
greater inspiration from the ruins of 
St. Paul's Cathedral and from the 
damaged walls of Westminster Abbey 
than they will receive from the un- 
scarred monuments, public buildings, 
and cathedrals of Paris. 

Freedom is not something to be 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. Freedom has to be achieved. 
Freedom is not in retreat; it is on the 
march. Justice and righteousness will 
prevail. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has, in compliance with the mes- 
sage of the President, already voted to 
arm our merchant ships. When his 
message was read, however, it contained 
an additional request that we should re- 
move another inhibition of the Neutral - 
ity Act which prevents our ships from 
entering the ports of those countries 
that are in a state of war. If we agree 
to the present resolution, we shall com- 
ply in all respects with the expressed 
wishes of the President. I am certain 
that he has not made this request hastily 
nor without due consultation with his 
advisers. In times like these, which bring 
before Congress considerations of mili- 
tary and foreign policy which are un- 
familiar to our daily lives, it is necessary 
that we repose confidence somewhere 
and complement our own experience with 
the trained knowledge of those who have 
made a life study of these problems. I 


have high confidence in the patriotism 


and foresight of our President, and con- 
fidence in those who head our Depart- 
ments of State, War, and naval affairs. 
It is in partial reliance upon their wis- 
dom that I have arrived at my own 
decision. 

There has been a highly organized 
effort throughout the country to stam- 
pede Congress and to defeat this legisla- 
tion, but in spite of letters and tele- 
grams—in some cases several wires from 
the same family—I am convinced that 
the people at large support our foreign 
policy. These obstructionists refer to 
this measure as a war measure. I do 
not agree with them. 

A defeat of this bill will not protect 
our ships from Nazi piracy. They are 
being attacked off our own shores. In 
protection we are ferreting out their 
craft and destroying them in those 
waters which we deem necessary for our 
national defense. This resolution will 
increase the area which we must patrol, 
but our task remains the same. We can- 
not falter or weaken in the face of this 
aggression. It is our national will that 
we supply war matériel to our friends, 
and we must affirm our determination to 
see that it is delivered. 

Opponents wish to frighten us with 
the bloody spectacle of a new A. E. F. and 
talk of war hysteria that will be created 
by the continued sinking of our ships. 
It is they who are hysterical. If we 
as a nation decide that we must fight 
Hitler abroad in order to keep him from 
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America, it will not be because of the pas- 
sage of this bill. We have learned one 
lesson from Hitler—if we embark in a 
complete war we shall do it deliberately 
with victory in sight, just as we now de- 
liberately refrain from war. We will not 
be stampeded by anyone. 

If I did not think that the Nazis were 
our mortal enemies, I would not vote for 
the Senate amendment. I thought the 
same when I voted for, the lend-lease 
bill. If I had changed my mind, I would 
vote to repeal it—for how foolish we 
would be to disrupt our economy and pile 
up a staggering debt for a war which is 
not our own. 

I fear a Hitler victorious over Russia 
and England. I dread to think of this 
country reduced to impotence beyond its 
borders, surrounded by its enemies, its 
fleets skulking in its harbors afraid to 
venture forth, its prestige sunk to the 
level of China of the last generation. But 
my fear of Hitler is not a paralyzing one. 
That is the fear that he tries to implant 
with his mass murders and his debase- 
ment of humankind. My fear impels me 
to action lest we ourselves become an- 
other Poland or France. 

Millions of Russians are locked in an 
embrace of death with the Nazi hordes. 
British cities have been leveled and 
thousands of their people killed. All we 
are asked to do as our share in the war 
against a common enemy is to produce 
matériels of war and see that they are 
delivered. Let us not shirk our task, let 
us not be branded in history as a genera- 
tion of cowards who might have saved 
civilization but dared not take the neces- 
sary steps to do so. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, this is not a 
war resolution, and I am, therefore, not 
going to make a war speech but, as Bill 
Arp would say, I would like to “ruminate” 
a little about war. Or, as others would 
say, I would like to make a few obser- 
vations. 

My first observation is that this coun- 
try has never entered or become in- 
volved in a war until a majority of the 
people favored it and were willing to sup- 
port it, and we might observe further 
that this is as it should be in a democ- 
racy. At present there seem to be well- 
crystalized sentiments in this country. 
One is we would be willing to go to war 
to prevent actual invasion, and the other 
is we are opposed to entering a war 
which would necessitate the sending of 
armed forces to a foreign country. The 
former sentiment is as old as our coun- 
try; the latter is young. 

In the first place, the people are still 
definitely and positively democratic in 
their ideals and are willing to make any 
sacrifice to sustain them. In the second 
place, the sentiment against what is re- 
ferred to as a foreign war probably dates 
back to 2 years ago when Hitler began 
his campaign for world domination and 
the establishment therein of a new order 
of life. Of course, he began his opera- 
tions in Europe, and he let it be known 
that his program was first to cover Eu- 
rope and then incorporate the other 
countries having democratic systems of 
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government. He is reported to have said 
that in carrying out his program of ag- 
gression force would not be necessary in 
many countries, for he would be able to 
effect his program by teaching and 
propaganda. He prophesied the United 
States would be one of the easiest to 
conquer. 

I do not know what his plans were for 
propaganda in this country, but he cer- 
tainly knew there was already a pro- 
nounced feeling on the part of many in 
the United States against England and 
France because of their failure to repay 
loans obtained from us during the World 
War and their failure to show what we 
considered proper appreciation or grati- 
tude for the services rendered by our 
armed forces in that war. A sentiment 
against any further assistance to these 
countries in the way of supplying them 
with armed forces soon crystallized, al- 
though there was a feeling that the 
United States should furnish Britain, 
France, and other countries with demo- 
cratic systems of government with all the 
material and military equipment we 
could spare short of troops. The idea 
was subscribed to by many of us. Even 
the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy subscribed to it. I do not know 
whether Hitler and his associates pro- 
moted the idea or not but in view of what 
has taken place since then it must have 
been great comfort to him to know he 
would not be met by American expedi- 
tionary forces in Europe. 

Of course, we are all still indulging in 
the hope that he may be stopped and 
that we may not become involved, but 
suppose Hitler succeeds in Europe and 
we should have to become involved, the 
question then will be whether some of 
us will not have to change our minds 
about meeting the aggressor outside our 
own territory. It will then be our war 
and not Britain’s. 

It has just occurred to me that most 
of the wars in which we have hereto- 
fore become involved were foreign wars 
and we fought outside of our own coun- 
try. We have had but one great war 
in this country, and we are all hoping 
we are never to have another. We have 
had three other great wars, the War of 
1812, the Spanish-American War, and 
the World War, all of which were for- 
eign wars and were fought in foreign 
territory except in the War of 1812 when 
England was able to land an army and 
wage a war on our own Continent. 

The circumstances at the time and 
following the World War are still fresh 
in the minds of many of us, but it may 
be interesting to make an observation or 
two relative to the Spanish-American 
War. I do not know whether it has ever 
been definitely known why we got into 
that war. We know a war was going 
on at the time in Cuba with Spain and 
it is also known that the United States 
did not like the way Spain was treating 
the Cubans, for President Cleveland in- 
terceded with Spain in behalf of these 
people but no further action was taken. 

When Mr. McKinley became President 
he did the same thing but no action was 
taken until after the battleship Maine 
was anchored in Cuban waters one night 
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and was blown up and 266 Americans lost 
their lives. President McKinley then 
sent a message to Congress which in- 
cluded the following: “In the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, 
and in the interest of endangered Amer- 
ican interests—the war in Cuba must 
stop.” Acting upon this message Con- 
gress declared war against Spain April 
25, 1898. We did not have any particular 
interest in Cuba and we did not have 
any quarrel with Spain except we felt 
she was imposing on the Cubans. Spain, 
apparently, did not have anything 
against the United States; she had made 
no threats about invading our territory 
nor had she openly attacked any of our 
merchant vessels on the high seas. Spain 
had made no threats about the destruc- 
tion of our system of government. She 
had made no threats about destroying 
the institutions established under our 
Government, and she had not threatened 
our rights on the high seas, nor was there 
any evidence that she was planning to 
take over this country and set up a new 
government, a new type of religion, a 
new marriage system, and establish a 
new order of life or a new philosophy of 
living. Spain did not say anything like 
that yet this country declared war on 
Spain. It was a foreign war to be waged 
in a foreign country, but the people gen- 
erally were in favor of if and the men 
who went into the war were volunteers 
and from all accounts they wanted to 
fight in foreign territory. They preferred 
to brave the dangers of war on foreign 
soil rather than subject their homes and 
families to the dangers of war at home, 
They not only wanted to go a distance of 
3,000 miles to Europe and fight but they 
volunteered to go 10,000 miles or half 
way around the world to fight in the 
Philippine Islands where they met the 
enemy and won the war against Spain. 

Someone has said, “Change has not 
only fixed its seal upon the habits, cus- 
toms, and Manners of people but upon 
the human mind itself.” The present 
situation well illustrates the thought ex- 
pressed, because we are all saying, from 
the President of the United States down 
to the average civilian, that we are will- 
ing and ready to make any sacrifice to 
protect our own country, but we are not 
willing to meet the enemy in foreign 
waters or on foreign soil. 

But, as I said at the outset, this is not 
a war resolution. It simply means that 
we are not making any war zones nor 
are we planning to have one made for us. 
It provides, in effect, that we will con- 
tinue to exercise rights common to all 
nations to the use of the high seas upon 
established principles of international 
law. It has been said here today that 
there is no international law any longer. 
It is true Hitler, along with aggressor na- 
tions, have violated practically every 
principle of the law, but that does not 
prevent us from adhering to it and ex- 
ercising our rights under it. The Ten 
Commandments are violated by someone 
in the brotherhood of man every day, 
but that does not relieve me or you of 
our responsibility of trying to adhere to 
them. The last observation I have to 
make now is that nations, like men, get 
into trouble more often by violating a 
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law than by obeying it, and my thought 
in this connection is that if this country 
follows the spirit and the letter of the 
long-established principles of law be- 
tween nations, we are more likely to stay 
out of trouble than by adopting a policy 
of trying to justify our violations of the 
law simply because someone else vio- 
lates it. Two wrongs do not make a 
right, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser]. 


NEUTRALITY ACT REVISION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I was op- 
posed to the neutrality bill when it was 
first presented because I realized that 
tying our own hands and telling the 
world we were afraid of them was the 
sure way to get into war. I opposed the 
first change in the Neutrality Act in 1939 
because I felt that it was an act of war 
contrary to our proclamation of neutral- 
ity. I opposed the Lease-Lend Act as it 
passed the House because I felt that it 
was another act of war. 

But, having committed the country, 
and the shooting having begun, and we 
having participated in the war, I can see 
nothing to do except to support the 
carrying on of that war. There are two 
ways to get out of war once you get in, 
and that is the thing that most of the 
members of the House do not seem to 
realize. One, is to surrender and pay 
tribute and submit to alien domination. 
The other is to go out and win. I have 
not the slightest doubt that when the 
people understand the situation we are 
in and that there is no way out except 
one of the two alternatives, they will 
choose to go out and win. 

I have no sympathy with the President 
and his misrepresentation of this situa- 
tion to the American people. I have no 
sympathy with the President and the 
manner in which he has for 2 years since 
the war began, and since we took the first 
step in the war, encouraged the sabotage 
of our defense program by catering to 
labor racketeers. I have no sympathy 
with the efforts that those who surround 
him have made to get rid of our form of 
government and to destroy the private 
employment of our people and regiment 
labor. 

Unless the President quickly gets to 
the point where he is prepared to support 
the defense program that he has estab- 
lished and to support the war effort and 
to end racketeering and the effort to 
change our form of government, the ef- 
fectiveness of our defense effort will not 
be more than 50 percent of what it could 
be 


But, for my own part, as long as we 
are in the war I can only vote for such 
measures as are designed to end it by 
victory. 

For these reasons, I shall vote yea on 
the motion to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it needs no words of mine to 
indicate the seriousness of the occasion. 
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I have not approached this question with 
a clear decision made up from the-be- 
ginning. I have been inclined one way 
at times and another way at other 
times. I confess I approached the whole 
question with an attitude of doubt and 
an attitude of misgiving. I know many 
Members of the House who have had 
and who now have that attitude of 
doubt. I say there is more faith and 
love of country in honest doubt and in 
seeking for the truth than there is in 
blind partisanship or in taking a posi- 
tion quickly because of some selfish 
reason, than trying to maintain and 
bolster it up with arguments. 

Many men in this House, appreciating 
the seriousness of this situation, not 
overly religious men, have felt that this 
was such a serious moment that they 
prayed with all the earnestness at their 
command that God might give them the 
light to see their duty, and having given 
them the light to see their duty, give them 
the strength to do it. All of us I believe 
are interested in one thing above all 
others and that is the happiness and wel- 
fare of the American people now and in 
the future. 

Our course in foreign affairs has been 
pretty well indicated. We passed the 
repeal of the arms embargo and we 
passed it because we felt that our first 
attitude of withdrawing into our shell 
and saying this is a back-room brawl 
over there, something that does not con- 
cern us, was in error. We passed that 
repeal and the record shows we passed 
it in order to help those who were re- 
sisting aggression. Having voted for 
that bill, having voted for the lease-lend 
bill, having voted for the rest of this 
foreign policy upon the premise of self- 
defense for America, America meeting 
its destiny manfully and courageously, 
I believe those votes were right. 

I think the passage of the arms em- 
bargo, for instance, has given us time 
to arm and defend ourselves. In my 
opinion, if we had not passed the repeal 
of the arms embargo, England would 
have been down today. There would 
have been no one to resist aggression if 
we had not given aid. No one but this 
country alone and unaided in a totali- 
tarian world. 

I say to you that the attitude that I 
have adopted with reference te what is 
best for the welfare and happiness of 
the American people is that we want to 
maintain and improve our democracy at 
home. We also wish to indicate to the 
world that we, the American people, 
want to do something to preserve peace 
and the manner in which we want to 
do that is as follows: When an aggres- 
sor nation arises, we want to indicate 
our desire to maintain peace in the 
world by cutting off communications 
with that aggressor and by sending to 
the victim aid and succor in the form 
of materials. That I believe is what we 
should do today and that, I believe, is 
the destiny of America in the years to 
come. 

Why have I resolved my doubts in 
favor of supporting repeal of this neu- 
trality law? What is the necessity for 
it? The necessity for it is this: We have 
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come to a time when the giving of aid 
to those netions resisting aggression 
must be made effective. All over the 
world are men and women shackled and 
living in bondage and in slavery. Their 
voices are mute, but their hearts still 
beat for the love of liberty and freedom. 
We have raised the star of hope before 
them. We can keep it glowing brightly 
today or we can dim it, and forever 
crush their hopes. 

We cannot shackle ourselves with this 
Neutrality Act. As the act now reads, 
the President establishes combat and 
danger zones. Where? Where the most 
danger exists. Under the present law he 
would have to change the combat zones 
every 2 days. For example, most of the 
sinkings have taken place off the coast 
of Africa. This means that he should 
declare a combat zone off the coast of 
Africa, even though it is not near the 
belligerent nations. Tomorrow another 
danger zone is created by Hitler. Aside 
from the propriety of Hitler establish- 
ing where we can go and when we can- 
not, there would be sO much confusion 
that we could not effectively ship goods 
not knowing where danger or combat 
zones were from day to day. 

At the present time I believe the Amer- 
ican people are in favor of convoying 
goods. It was the implications of this 
thing rather than the thing itself that 
gave me doubts. Would it be used as a 
springboard to war? Having once voted 
here, would we have left the spring- 
board? If so, all that will be heard here- 
after will be the resultant splash into 
war. However, I do not believe that is 
so. I have faith and confidence now that 
it is not so. Why, even if this Congress 
were to command the President tomor- 
row to send troops into Europe, he could 
not do so. Why? Because we have 
passed a law which forbids the sending 
of draftees or selectees outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I believe the desire and the wish on 
the part of the President is the same as 
the desire and the wish on the part of 
the American people, to give material 
aid, to see that the goods get there, but 
not to send an expeditionary force, not 
to send an A. E. F., not to have again a 
“the Yanks are coming” policy. 

The present aid we are giving is in- 
effective. Perhaps I should not say it is 
ineffective, but it is inefficient. At the 
present time we convoy as far as Iceland. 
Then the British take over from Iceland. 
We convoy 2,600 miles, from Boston or 
New York to Iceland. There is a scant 
600 miles beyond that to the British Isles. 

Ships cannot meet there at sea on any 
time-table basis. You cannot use radio 
facilities, due to the fact that there are 
lurking submarines in the vicinity. They 
cannot meet like two men keeping an 
appointment. There are resultant de- 
lays, amounting to days at times, be- 
tween the British convoys and the Amer- 
ican convoys. The merchant vessels and 
our destroyers waiting there are a prey to 
German submarines. But what lies be- 
yond? You could convoy to the British 
Isles. One operation would, of course, be 
vastly more effective, and the elimina- 
tion of the delay now caused in Iceland 
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would mean that the danger of sinkings 
and of increased loss of life would not be 
materially greater. 

I believe we haye made up our minds 
to give the victims of the aggressor na- 
tions material aid and support. I be- 
lieve the Russians are putting up a good 
fight. Further, I have no truck with the 
argument that the British are not doing 
a good job. After all, they want to win 
the war. We may find fault with this 
maneuver or that maneuver, or the lack 
of one, but the British want to win the 
war. Theirs is the decision that must be 
made, and made not as coolly and calmly 
as we can make it ourselves. They are 
fighting im self-defense, their homes are 
being bombed, their children are being 
Killed, and they want to win the war. 
Carping criticism as to what method 
they adopt or do not adopt is still only 
carping criticism, 3,000 miles away. 

I believe we can stop aggression by 
helping Great Britain, by helping Rus- 
sia, and by helping China. We ought to 
do this to prevent a Hitler-dominated 
world for you and me and for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. I want 
to avert that, Mr. Speaker. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
Byron] as much time as she may desire. 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I am the 
mother of five sons and the widow of an 
aviator who served in the last World War. 
I am also the daughter of a general who 
served in the same war, and my father- 
in-law was a graduate of West Point— 
a classmate of General Pershing. My 
brother is now a lieutenant in the United 
States Army. From my background you 
can understand my deep interest in the 
military affairs of this country. 

My oldest son is near military age and, 
being aware of the importance of the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, I talked with 
him and asked what he would have me 

o. He immediately replied, “Mother, 

ere is only one thing to do and that is to 
vote for the repeal of the act, and I will 
be very proud of you.” 

I feel it is my duty to my sons, to my 
late husband, and to those I represent 
to vote for this measure so that our coun- 
try will remain the democracy it is today 
and not be dominated by Hitler. I have 
asked divine guidance in casting my vote 
today and my conscience would not let 
‘me do other than I am doing. 

As a mother, as a Representative in 
Congress, and as the widow of a World 
War veteran, who would not have me do 
otherwise, I beg of you to vote to concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO] as much time as he may desire. 

DOES THIS MEAN WAR? 


Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, if it is 
to be the policy of this country to meddle 
in wars born out of the hates and quar- 
rels of Europe and other foreign coun- 
tries, then it is very probable that we are 


now writing the final chapter in the his- 


tory of the United States. This warning 
is as old as the Government itself. It 
was given by the Father of our country, 
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Washington, who saw with the vision of 
the mystic and warned his fellow country- 
men to avoid foreign entanglements. 

His warning was disobeyed less than 
a quarter of a century ago and the bur- 
den that we placed upon ourselves, for 
that mistake will remain for generations 
yet to come. 

In a calm and cool hour when the 
judgments of men were not swayed by 


the hysteria of war, this great legislative 


body, the Congress of the United States, 
placed upon the statute books of this 
land, as the result of their considered 
judgment a law, the Neutrality Act, 
which gave notice to the world that if 
other countries went to war, the position 
of the United States toward them would 
be known in advance. 

We said to the belligerents of the 
future, if you go to war, here we stand 
and intend to remain neutral. We made 
a solemn declaration that we would have 
no part in the quarrels of other lands; 
that we would not permit our nationals, 
our ships, or our money to go to coun- 
tries locked in the death grapple of war. 

Like many other Members of this body 
today, that policy had my whole-hearted 
support. I admit it was a departure 
perhaps of the tenets of international 
law but it was a solemn and a firm dec- 
laration by a great Nation, the United 
States of America, that in case of war 
our position had been made certain and 
our conduct known in advance to any 
and all nations of the world who might 
become so engaged in strife. 

Step by step that great document or 
law has been emasculated, modified, 
amended, and stripped of its noble pur- 
pose and objective until we again stand 
on the very brink of another foreign war, 
destined undoubtedly to drag us further 
down in the scale of nations and plunge 
our people further into debt and eco- 
nomic collapse. Now we are asked to 
take another fatal step and all of these 
have come within 2 or 3 tragic years; a 
step to send our ships, our men, and ma- 
terial into the battlefields of the sea, 
there to become the target of the bellig- 
erent nations in Europe. We are to take 
a step which will invite tragedy, invite 
the death and destruction of precious 
American youth. Blood is to be spilled 
and death is to become the potion of 
the young manhood of America in order, 
as we are told, that the democracies of 
the Old World may not die. 

I despise Hitler, his methods, his 
cruelty, his ruthlessness, and his world 
ambition to establish a new order in the 
countries of the Old World. But like 
every other Member of this House, I owe 
a solemn duty to the people of this Na- 
tion and those of my district for whom I 
speak, and who had my pledge in the 
last campaign that I would exert every 
effort at my command to avoid our entry 
into another foreign conflict. I propose 
to keep that pledge and promise to my 
people, 

The American people according to 
every popular test thus far made have 
shown by overwhelming majority that 
they are opposed to involvement in this 
war. We are not a united people. We 
are a divided nation. 
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Let us beware in this land that while 
we are striving to save democracy in the 
Old World that we do not lose it here 
at home, When the highest officials of 
this Government and the leaders of great 
political parties say one thing and make 
promises to the American people before 
election, and then do the very opposite 
after election, such conduct strikes at the 
very heart of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. It causes the people to lose 
faith and confidence in the chosen leaders 
of their Government and in the stability 
of the framework of government con- 
structed under the Constitution of the 
United States to govern and protect them 
and their way of life under it. To say 
before election that the fathers and 
mothers of this land need have no fear; 
that their sons would not be sent to en- 
gage in another foreign conflict, and 
then after election tell the people that 
this is a war to the finish and our armed 
forces are to shoot or sight is a condition 
to destroy the trust of a great people in 
those who lead the Nation under present 
circumstances. 

The urge for speed and haste in the 
production of the implements of war has 
too often, up to this very day, been en- 
tirely ignored and disregarded on the 
part of certain groups within this coun- 
try who have thus far demonstrated that 
they have very little sympathy or interest 
in the welfare of the United States. The 
present administration, charged with the 
responsibility of leading and defending 
the Nation, up to this hour has either been 
unwilling or grossly negligent in taking 
any action to rectify the deplorable con- 
dition existing in our own land. It has 
destroyed that unanimity of purpose for 
which the American people have always 
been noted when the welfare of the Na- 
tion was at stake, by selecting and ap- 
pointing to positions of high place men 
and women whose records anc utter- 
ances display opinions counter to the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
Government was founded. Before we 
attempt to establish or preserve democ- 
racy in Europe let us begin at home and 
put our own house in order and demon- 
strate to the cther nations of the earth 
that here in America a republican form 
of government, founded on freedom and 
justice, shall be administered, conducted, 
and preserved through the enforcement 
of laws guaranteeing such principles to 
every citizen who lives beneath our 
banner. 

To provide for our common defense 
and the means to make this country im- 
pragnable is a program which every 
Member of this body has been willing, 
is now willing, and always will be willing 
to discharge without hesitation. 

This will be the last vote before we 
enter the second World War. Its very 
nature and purpose is war itself. I chal- 
lenge any Member of this House to show 
that what we are doing here today is to 
preserve the peace of the United States. 
It means war, and every Member knows it. 

I am opposed to House Joint Resolution 


237, to repeal sections 2, 3, and 6 of the 


Neutrality Act of 1939, and shall vote 
against it in the interest of peace and to 
prevent my country from going to war. 
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Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LEONARD 
W. Hatt] as much time as he may desire. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, up to the present time I have gen- 
erally supported the administration’s aid- 
to-the-democracies policy, and all efforts 
to build an impregnable defense for this 
country and for the Americas. 

I voted for the lend-lease bill, and my 
support was given to all of the appropri- 
ations for the implementation of its 
purposes. 

The original conscription bill had my 
support, and also the measure for its ex- 
tension, I have gone down the line for 
all general national-defense measures. 

These measures were also all in the 
self-interest of America. They received 
my support not simply because they came 
to us under this administration, but be- 
cause I was satisfied and had firm per- 
sonal convictions on two points: First, 
that our people were all-out in their de- 
mand for the strongest national-defense 
program we can build; and second, that 
a great majority of our citizens wanted 
the democracies to win this war and were 
willing to give every aid short of war to 
bring about that result. 

But how or where under the joint 
resolution before us is America served? 

If we accomplish the objective of the 
pending resolution, we accomplish war. 
Informal or undeclared, to be sanctioned 
or not, characterize it as you may, it will 
still be war. 

That is the brutal fact. No amount of 
twisting and turning and deception can 
obscure it. 

There are some who would coddle us 
with the idea that this is a measure to 
keep war away from America; that by 
repealiug the Neutrality Act, we would 
simply be going back to time-honored and 
proven international law; that we would 
simply be reasserting the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas. 

Perhaps the next thing, as the greatest 
absurdity, is that we are going into war 
in order to stay out of war! 

Who in his sane senses has such a 
grotesque concept of international law 
that would assert for the neutral a right 
to perform unneutral acts; that would 
assert the right of a neutral to claim 
freedom from every peril when that neu- 
tral moves munitions to the very receiv- 
ing platforms of the belligerent’s docks, 
through combat areas? It is simply too 
ridiculous to dwell on. 

We know, and all of our people know, 
that the immediate and direct cause of 
our participation in the World War was 
the destruction of American lives on our 
armed merchant ships, 

And let us not forget. Three weeks 
from the time that we first began arming 
our ships, President Wilson requested 
Congress for a declaration, recognizing 
the existence of a state of war, 

Well, if we pass this resolution, let 
us remember that we are helping to set 
the stage for history to repeat itself. 

In supporting the administration’s 
measures on defense and aid to the de- 
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mocracies, I did so but from one thought, 
one conviction, that our best interests 
would be served. 

But in the resolution before us we 
come to a new phase in the administra- 
tion’s program. Frankly, I dislike sub- 
terfuge, but it is abhorrent to me when 
it is used to gain the passage of a meas- 
ure which if every sign does not lie will 


-involve us in a shooting war, at least 


so far as our Navy is concerned. 

Why only a few weeks ago we acted 
upon this ship-arming bill. There are 
many people who feel that such a course 
of action is directly in our best inter- 
ests. I do not believe this. I have 
searched everywhere with the greatest 
care I could bring to the effort to find 
determining evidence that such a policy 
is sound or expedient. The preponder- 
ance of the evidence impelled me to be 
against the proposal. But I shall not 
argue that now. 

I say we acted on the ship-arming 
bill then, not the present proposal to 
scuttle the Neutrality Act. Neither in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee nor in 
this House did we argue the merits of 
anything but the ship-arming proposal. 

There were many of us in the House 
who had complete faith that the action 
of Congress would be limited to the ship- 
arming proposal. But now we know the 
naked subterfuge that was practiced. 
And those of us here who were imposed 
upon have every right, for themselves 
and for their people, to feel strong re- 
sentment. 

The ship-arming bill, laid alongside 
the momentous issues raised in the pend- 
ing resolution, is admittedly subordi- 
nate. 


Stripped of all its legalistic phrases, 
the measure before us would give the 
sanction of Congress to active naval 
warfare, existing or intended. Further- 
more, it would give the green light to 
the President—and he would have sole 
control of the light switch—to take us 
into an all-out war. The Congress 
would be in an abject and sorry situa- 
tion. The people would lose their only 
forum for the control and expression of 
the national will. 


For years and years the prohibition 
against American vessels entering the 
combat zones, and, of course, belligerent 
ports, has been characterized by the 
President as the keystone of the Neu- 
trality Act, his first objective in any 
amendments which would curb those in- 
fluences, those causes, most likely to in- 
volve us in outright, total war. 

Out of political season, as well as in, 
the President urged the wisdom of keep- 
ing this keystone in the neutrality law, 
and the people throughout the land 
agreed. Secretary of State Hull had this 
to say of this first objective of the Presi- 
dent: 

In the recommendations formulated by 
the Executive as a substitute for the pres- 
ent legislation (arms embargo) it was es- 
pecially urged that provisions be adopted 
which would exclude American nationals 
and American ships from zones where real 
danger to their safety might exist. 


It is not worth bothering today, in 
this crisis, as to whether the Congress 
should get any of the credit for the 
prohibition against American ships en- 
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tering the combat zones. Let us give it 
to the President. 

But it is a bitter commentary on his 
agility to make “switches,” as his pur- 
poses are to be served, when we are faced 
with the President’s statement in Collier’s 
magazine, the issue of October 4, 1941. 
Mind you, not October 1940, but October 
1941. And this was exactly 5 days before 
Congress received his ship-arming pro- 
posal. This is what he said in that 
article: 


This time, after protracted debate (refer- 
ring to the congressional debate on repeal of 
the arms embargo and substitution of the 
present Neutrality Act provisions), the rec- 
ommendations were adopted and a new neu- 
trality law was passed on November 3, 1939, 
a month and a half after my appeal. 

The adoption of these recommendations 
offered greater safeguards than we had be- 
fore to protect American lives and property 
from destruction and in that way tended to 
avoid the incidents and controversies likely to 
draw us into the conflict, as it had done in 
the last World War. 


Even then he was thinking of his first 
objective, the prohibition against Amer- 
ican ships entering the combat areas. 

The plea is made by some that we 
should pass this resolution in the interest 
of our reassertion of the time-honored 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas. Let 
us get down to the facts and see just how 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act applies. 

Essentially, as every schoolboy knows, 
this principle is invoked by and for the 
benefit of neutrals. Neutrals, and not 
belligerents. It has been an American 
watchword for a long time, and a good 
one. Perhaps in the years to come the 
prestige of America will so make itself felt 
that we can attain freedom of the seas in 
the way that President Wilson cham- 
pioned. 

But the doctrine today is the doctrine 
it has always been—that the seas are 
common highways free to all nations to 
send their ships for engagement in com- 
merce and trade provided—and here 
comes tae rub—they do not interfere with 
belligerent operations, The practices un- 
der this principle are complex, as we all 
le but the principle itself is centuries 
old. 

But under this doctrine, as under all 
international law, when we would assert 
rights we have to accept duties. This re- 
ciprocal arrangement cannot be disre- 
garded. Freedom here, too, is under law, 
and not license. The doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas is, of course, part of in- 
ternational law itself. It is elementary, 
therefore, if you cannot do under inter- 
national law as you please you cannot do 
it under the principle of the freedom of 
the seas. 

In truth—and we might as well be 
candid about it—belligerent powers havy- 
ing access to the seas will seek to narrow 
or expand this freedom in ratio to their 
control or need, 

“War would not be war if there was 
freedom of the seas” declared old Cle- 
menceau, of France. And in backing up 
the Old Tiger, Lloyd George put the case 
bluntly—deadly so. He said—and I take 
this from his own words: 

We could not accept an interpretation of 
the freedom of the seas (the Woodrow Wilson 
proposal), which would deprive Britain, who 
had no great army, of the only effective 
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weapon in her amory when challenged to the 
arbitrament of war. 


I certainly do not fear that we need 
worry over the rantings of Hitler or that 
we shall have at any time to bow to his 
decrees respecting our rights under the 
doctrine. We know our rights. And I 
expect we shall maintain them. But if 
we exceed our rights, we must accept the 
risks, and if we sail ships loaded with 
munitions from American ports into al- 
lied ports let us in common honesty not 
cry out that our lawful commerce is being 
pirated. 

We are now told by the President that 
the Neutrality Act is bankrupt, that it is 
defunct; indeed, that it is a menace. If 
we want to get into this war lock, stock, 
and barrel, he will find plenty of agree- 
ment. When did the Neutrality Act be- 
come bankrupt? When? Let him an- 
swer specifically, There have been many, 
many tragic days and periods during ev- 
ery one of which the President himself 
hailed the Neutrality Act, and especially 
the keystone of it—the prohibition 
against American ships entering the 
combat zones; and when he was the cru- 
sader for its might and its strength to 
keep us out of war. We all remember, 
because it is hard to dim the memories 
of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, France. 

What would the President give us, what 
can he give us in the place of the safe- 
guards accruing to every man, woman, 
and child throughout the Jand under the 
Neutrality Act? I am afraid that the 
only thing he can substitute is war. 

Tor us to make war today, Mr. Speaker, 
would strike the most vicious blow against 
our interests I can conceive, 

We all know the policies that have the 
unified backing of America, but the peo- 
ple do not want those policies to be 
made the instrument for degeneration 
into war, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH] as much time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the question before us has been thor- 
oughly discussed in the course of the de- 
bate in the Senate. It has been further 
discussed in the debate in the House. I 
have studied the hearings and debate in 
both bodies closely and have given the 
matter my deepest consideration. 

I shall not contribute further to the 
debate than to state my position in the 
matter as briefly as possible. 

I am in favor of the bill as passed by 
the House in accordance with the request 
of the President amending the so-called 
Neutrality Act so as to permit our mer- 
chant vessels engaged in legitimate trade 
outside of combat zones, as defined by the 
President, to arm for their self-defense. 
I supported the bill in this form in the 
House. ; . 

I cannot conscientiously support the 
Senate amendments to the bill further 
amending the act so as to authorize the 
sending of our merchant ships with 
American crews under the American flag, 
with arms and ammunition to belliger- 
ent nations, into combat zones and bel- 
ligerent ports. 

I am opposed to the Senate proposal 
because, in my judgment, it is both un- 
necessary and unwise, 
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It is unnecessary because any available 
shipping which we can spare can be 
transferred to Great Britain immediately 
under the lend-lease law without further 
legislation. 

It is unwise because it means, in all 
human probability, increased sinkings 
under the American flag, increased head- 
lines, decreased freedom of action in 
dealing with the two-ocean problem 
which now confronts us and the prob- 
ability, if not the certainty, of a situation 
compelling us to plunge woefully unpre- 
pared into an all-out war with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

I am in favor of all steps conducive to 
an impregnable national defense at the 
earliest possible moment. I am in favor 
of the maximum production of material 
aid for Great Britain which can be spared 
in the judgment of our military and 
naval experts. I am opposed to any step 
tending to plunge us all out, unprepared 
as we are, into the most terrible war in 
history, unless that step becomes a clear 
and imperative necessity. 

The day may come when we are com- 
pelled to join in an all-out battle. It has 
not yet come and, in my judgment, it is 
foolhardy to precipitate it, 

We are lamentably unprepared at the 
moment. We are lacking, among other 
things, in fighting planes, tanks, antiair- 
craft guns, ammunition, shipping, and 
trained manpower. The country would 
be shocked if the facts were fully known. 

A declaration of war would deprive 
England of much that we are now able to 
give her. It would compel Japan, under 
her treaty with Germany and Italy, to 
enter the war against us. It would assure 
for this Nation a terrific sacrifice, accen- 
tuated by our lack of preparedness. 

If it becomes necessary to consider our 
entry into all-out battle, the decision 
should be made squarely and realistically 
in the light of expert military and naval 
testimony. It should not be made on a 
collateral measure savoring of deception 
and camouflage. 

I appreciate fully the importance of 
national unity. Once a decision as to 
policy has been made, it is incumbent on 
us all to cooperate wholeheartedly in that 
decision. In the formulation of the pol- 
icy, however, as a Member of Congress, I 
must be guided by what, in my judg- 
ment, appears best for the security and 
welfare of America, 

I speak neither as an isolationist nor 
as an interventionist. I propose to pass 
on each question on its merits. I realize 
fully that many disagree with my con- 
clusion in this instance. To them I can 
only say that my decision is based on the 
most careful and prayerful study that I 
am capable of. 

The Senate proposal, in my judgment, 
goes too far too fast. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Jouns] 
as much time as he may desire. 

Mr, JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
interested today in preserving either 
bolshevism or nazi-ism in Europe. We 
have entirely too much of both in the 
United States today. I am only inter- 
ested today in Americanism, and I am 
satisfied that it cannot be preserved by 
going to Europe to do so, 
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I am against the pending resolution 
because it means war. It means an en- 
dorsement of a shooting war which the 
President of the United States has 
already declared, and for that reason 
I am against it. 

If America is to survive, we must take 
care of our own form of government. It 
is the opposite of all forms of government 
in Europe. We have only to analyze the 
situation we find ourselves in today to be 
convinced of the fact that if we enter this 
war it may leave us, as it will leave all of 
Europe, with a large part of Europe dey- 
astated and most of the youth as well as 
other citizens killed, starved, or dead of 
disease. The last World War left most 
of the nations in Europe bankrupt, and 
all that the war finally brought to 
Europe was nazi-ism and communism, 
neither of which believes in our form of 
government. It brought bankruptcy to 
most of the nations of Europe, and with 
our present financial condition in this 
country, if we participate in this war, it 
will mean bankruptcy for us and eventu- 
ally communism or nazi-ism, or perhaps 
both, in this country. 

Our country has grown to its present 
position among the nations of the earth 
by attending strictly to our own business. 
At least once or twice a year I always visit 
the grave of George Washington at 
Mount Vernon, and as I do I think of 
some of the things that he said to our 
forefathers in his Farewell Address. 
Certainly no one was better prepared to 
give advice than General Washington 
after we had won our independence in 
America. It is too bad that more peo- 
ple in America have not been privileged 
to visit his grave and reflect on the words 
of wisdom given to the American people 
before his death. I quote excerpts from 
his Farewell Address: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 


all. 
Nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies 


against particular nations, and passionate 
attachments for others should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and amicable 
feelings toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another an 
habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is 
in some degree a slave. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one 
nation for another produces a variety of 
evils, Sympathy for the favorite nation, fa- 
cilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest, in cases where no real com- 
mon interest exists, and infusing into one 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification. 

Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike of another cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other, Real patriots, 
who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious, 
while its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote re- 
lation, Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships 
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or enmities. Our detached and distant situa- 
tion invites and enables us to pursue a differ- 
ent course, 

Why forego the advantages of so pecullar 
a situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle cur peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice? 


Our financial structure today is such 
that we could not possibly survive a long 
war. Just before the first World War was 
declared in 1914 it cost approximately 
$740,000,000 to run our Government for 
1 year. Our national debt was $1,225,- 
000,000. Today the interest on our obli- 
gations is twice as much as it took to run 
the Government for the fiscal year ending 
in 1914. The interest on our obligations 
today is more than the national debt in 
1914. Since the beginning of this fiscal 
year—July 1—up to and including No- 
vember 8, 1941, a period of 131 days, we 
have spent $7,637,419,075.55, and this 
does not include a debt retirement of 
$52,356,050. This was on an average of 
$58,500,$08.56 for each day of 24 hours. 
It meant that we spent $7,417.29 for each 
minute of the day. . The deficit for this 
period of time was $5,018,301,764.78, or 
an average deficit of $38,307,647.05 for 
each day of 24 hours. We ran in the red 
each minute at the rate of $4,848.30. On 
November 8 the Treasury report shows 
that we paid out in interest on our public 
debt on that date $518,944.79. In other 
words, thirteen and a half days of our 
spending since July 1 would have run 
this Government for a whole year in 
1914. Our public debt on November 8 
was $54,273,540,593.18. 

Every Member of this House, and the 
public generally, are familiar with the 
billions that we have appropriated since 
this session of Congress met on January 
3. Every Member of this House knows 
that this spending cannot possibly con- 
tinue without, sooner or later, causing 
inflation, repudiation of our debts, or 
bankruptcy. Any one of these would 
cause the American people to lose their 
freedom, as it has in Europe. What we 
want to do in America is to preserve the 
freedom that we already enjoy instead of 
trying to fight someone else’s battle that 
they may enjoy the same form of gov- 
ernment that we enjoy when they know 
nothing about it and care less. 

If this resolution is defeated, the Pres- 
ident will not be in such a hurry again 
to give orders to shoot people on sight if 
they do not agree with us. If we are to 
have war, it should be one declared by the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
membership knows, the President knows, 
and the people of the United States know 
that the Congress is in no mood to de- 
clare war against anyone at the present 
time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Carter]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, reference 
has been made to the committee that 
traveled to South America a short time 
ago. In connection with that, I very 
briefly call the attention of the Members 
of the House to some advertisements 
appearing in the Buenos Aires Herald 
under date of September 23, 1941. Here 


is one advertising, “Peacock Knitting 
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Wools, just unpacked,” imported from 
England. 

This is another small ad, headed “Buy 
British. Smith’s English Clocks.” 

These are all from the same paper. 
This is another one: “Electric Arc Weld- 
ing Equipments, in stock for immediate 
delivery; British Manufacture.” 

Another one, at the top, reads “British 
Made,” and then follows, “Semi-Porcelain 
Selad Bowl,” and so forth. 

Another one reads, Longstaff Rain- 
coat; English Material.” 

Here is a larger ad with the picture of 
a battleship in the foreground and a 
merchant fleet in the background. The 
ad reads: 

British ships steam in convoy guarded by 
the guns of the Royal Navy. 

They are British. 

Shipments of Britain's finest wooiens—the 
best of them—still continue to come to us 
in spite of war, dive bombers, and sub- 
marines. 


At the port of Valparaiso, Chile, I found 
that the imports from Great Britain, 
valued in gold pesos, were as follows for 
the months of January to June, inclu- 
sive: 1939 value, 20,778,399; 1940 value, 
24,209,685; 1941 value, 34.577.891. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLLINS]. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion before usisa grave one. We willsoon 
vote on the repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6 
of the Neutrality Act. This means that 
our merchant ships will be armed, and 
they will sail to the ports of belligerent 
nations and through combat zones. This 
is the virtual repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

The self-imposed restrictions of the 
neutrality law have been a denial to cur 
merchant marine of the freedom of the 
seas, a doctrine that the American people 
have long insisted was their right. The 
restrictions of this law were such that it 
was impossible to enforce effectively the 
Lend-Lease Act, for the policy underlying 
lend-lease committed the Nation to fur- 
nish all possible aid to those nations re- 
sisting Nazi aggression. When the Lend- 
Lease Act was passed America ceased to 
be neutral, and it was evident to all dis- 
cerning people that its passage would ul- 
timately bring about the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. We decided when we 
adopted the lend-lease policy that we 
would use the productive capacity of our 
Nation to prevent the rest of the Old 
World from being destroyed. We deter- 
mined that we would give help to those 
nations who were compelled to meet the 
Nazi onslaughts. With this course our 
national policy, it must be pursued with 
all of the vigor and determination we 
possess, 

It will not weaken our own defenses to 
pursue it for the capacity to produce 
quickly the very latest planes, tanks, 
guns, ships, and other implements and 
munitions of war is more important than 
the mere possession of numbers of out- 
moded ones. We know too well from the 
experiences of other nations that the re- 
liance on outmoded weapons is a suicidal 
military policy. Through the lend- 
lease, we will in large measure expand 
our production of all kinds of war weap- 
ons. The modification of the Neutrality ' 
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Act will mean that the goods produced 
will be delivered to the peoples we seek 
to help and will be used by them. That 
is the primary purpose of the policy be- 
hind the modification of the Neutrality 
Act, for with our ships armed they will 
in larger measure be able to deliver the 
goods to the nations we seek to aid. 

I do not believe it can be rightly con- 
tended that the lend-lease policy means 
a full participation by the United States 
in this war. I take it that the amend- 
ment to the Neutrality Act means that 
we are determined to deliver arms, food, 
and supplies to the nations that are our 
friends, I take it that aid to the democ- 
racies means effective aid, and effective 
aid cannot be given unless the needed 
munitions are placed in the hands of 
those that need them. Many of us do 
not want to see an American expedition- 
ary force sent to Europe. We believe 
that the people that are now fighting 
Germany will be victorious if they are 
given the needed weapons. It seems to 
me that it is part of foresight to provide 
our friends with these weapons and that 
in so doing our own chances of entering 
this war will be lessened, and that is the 
reason that I supported the lend-lease 
bill and all of the appropriations that 
have been passed to carry it into effect; 
and that is the reason I am supporting 
the Senate amendments to the Neutrality 
Act. 

The situation facing the people of the 
United States is plain. Hitler is going to 
be either stopped or his successes will 
continue. The most important advan- 
tage of the Nazi forces has been their 
possession of superior mechanical equip- 
ment. The hope of stopping him lies 
mainly by exceeding him in the produc- 
tion of modern and effective mechanical 
equipment and war weapons. There is 
only one nation in the world that can 
hope to do this, and that nation is the 
United States, so the main job we have is 
to increase our production of modern im- 
plements of war just as fast as we can. 
This is a much saner policy for us to pur- 
sue than to send our sons to European 
soil implemented with weapons that are 
obsolete or outmoded. Our primary role 
is the production of weapons superior to 
those of the dictator nations and in such 
quantities that England, Russia, China, 
and our other friends among the nations 
will have the advantage over the mecha- 
nized legions of the Nazis. 

The real question before the people of 
this country tcday is all-out production 
of modern weapons and the delivery of 
them to the nations who are fighting our 
battles. Both production and delivery 
are of the utmost importance. With 
hundreds of thousands of our sons leav- 
ing their Bomes, their schools, their 
civilian professions, and their various 
vocations to enter the armed forces of the 
country, with a large part of our popula- 
tion making great personal sacrifices, 
with the large part of the world afire with 
war, and with our past military prepara- 
tions along lines that are now outdated, 
it becomes our duty to bring into being 
weapons that are mobile and modern, 
weapons superior to those of any possible 
enemy, and at the earliest possible time. 
This is a colossal task, and to accomplish 
it we must use our leading inventors, 
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scientists, and industrialists to create the 
new types of war machines and weapons 
that are essential and all of our patriotic 
workers to fabricate them in overwhelm- 
ing quantities. 

Numerous strikes such as are seen now 
all over the country are hindering the 
production of planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
munitions, and all of the other articles 
that are imperative for our protection 
and for the salvation of friendly nations. 
The days these men are on strike repre- 
sent only a partial loss of their produc- 
tive capacity; the days preceding strikes, 
days when the workers are preparing to 
strike count perhaps more in the failure 
to produce than the days the workers 
are idle. 

Patriotic Americans are determined 
that the productive capacity of this 
country shall be used to the utmost in 
this emergency and this cannot be if 
strikes continue. Legislation must be 
enacted at the earliest possible moment 
that will prevent these ill-advised strikes. 
The best interests of labor demand such 
action. The welfare of the country 
makes it imperative that Congress enact 
legislation that will guarantee all-out 
production. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON.: Mr. 

Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to use to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Buck]. 
Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, California, 
Oregon, and Washington face the Pacific 
and look out across that ocean to Japan. 
There is not one Representative in this 
body from those three States who is not 
familiar with the local Japanese problem 
that these States have had, and they are 
familiar with Japanese politics locally 
and as they involve world conditions. 
Every one of these Representatives, as I 
am myself, should support these Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
me this is a very serious moment because 
of the responsibility that rests upon my 
shoulders as a Representative in this 
great body. 

I have weighed the debate as I have 
heard it indulged in here, I have studied 
the question that is involved, and I have 
reached the conclusion that it is my duty 
as a Representative of my district and of 
my people to take a firm stand in this 
matter, as I have endeavored to do in all 
matters, and to cast my vote for these 
amendments as they have been brought 
to us from the Senate. I know what we 
are facing. I know there are those—and 
they are in earnest—who would like to 
see us shirk the great responsibility that 
rests upon our shoulders at this time, 
that we might, if possible, turn our faces 
from the grave danger that stares our 
country in the face at this moment. I 
say to them that I have a son who must 
march in this conflict if marching must 
be done by our citizens, and I very much 
prefer sending our allies war materials 
with which to fight than to be compelled 
to send our sons overseas. If, in order to 
deliver this war material to our friends 
who are fighting our battles, it becomes 
necessary to use our own ships, I am 
ready to see those ships engage in that 
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necessary line of defense. I believe we 
all prefer keeping this war as far from 
our shores as possible. I think you will 
agree with me that war materials fur- 
nished involve a far less sacrifice than 
furnishing an expeditionary force com- 
posed of our sons. Let us pass this bill 
and, as far as possible, keep this war from 
our shores and keep our sons at home. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HILL] 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday I was promised 15 minutes 
for today, but I gladly yield to those 
Democrats and others in this House to 
have my time to state their positions 
where they have changed their minds. 
You know it is not bad luck to turn back 
when you are on the wrong road. So we 
welcome you back. As for myself, I have 
consistently voted against all of these 
steps leading toward war, which this is. 
I have high regard for those of you who 
are voting otherwise, but believe me when 
I say in all humility I will be proud to my 
dying day that I have voted against every 
step that has been leading on to this war. 

I was elected as a Roosevelt Democrat. 
I supported Roosevelt for three terms, 
and all that I have been doing in these 
votes I have cast on the floor of the House 
has been to help him keep his promises to 
the American people. In his inaugural 
address in 1933 he said the greatest fear 
we have is fear itself, and so today the 
leaders of this Nation, both on the Re- 
publican and Democratic side, are being 
filled with fear and are trying to instill 
in the American people the fear of Hitler. 
I myself have the same fear of Stalin 
and communism as I have of Hitler and 
nazi-ism. They will all pass away. 

Iam reminded of a little poem I learned 
when I was a boy, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
She said: 

However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 

And echoing roll of drums; 

Still truth proclaims this motto 

In letters of living light, 

No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 


Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust, 

And the voices of fame with one acclaim 
May call him great and just; 

Let those who applaud take 
And keep this motto in sight, 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Let those who have failed take courage, 
Though the enemy seems to have won; 
Though his ranks are strong, if he be in the 
wrong, 
The battle is not yet done: 
For sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


So Hitler will pass away, and so Stalin 
will pass away, as Caesar and Napoleon 
and the Kaiser passed away, because the 
people of the world will do away with 
these dictators. 

Mr. Speaker, we are approaching the 
day of Thanksgiving. For my part Iam 
thankful that a large majority of the 
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people are opposed to participation in 
this war. We are also approaching that 
wonderful season called Christmastide, 
when we celebrate the anniversary of the 
Prince of Peace. I thank God that there 
was a Prince of Peace, and I believe with 
all my soul that His way of conquering 
will be the real way of conquering—not 
by force of arms, but by the love of heart 
which He showed throughout the whole 
world. So I believe again with all my 
heart that the peoples of the world will 
see the right way of winning for democ- 
racy as well as we do here in America. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Buck] commented on the danger threat- 
ening on the Pacific coast from Japan. 
Let me say frankly that the Japanese on 
the coast like a majority of the Japanese 
people are peace-loving and peace-abid- 
ing people. They have in their little 
island of Japan a small group of war- 
mongers who are misleading them in 
their efforts to conquer China. Why 
should we in America be led by a mi- 
nority group to wage war against the 
Japanese in far eastern waters? 

Mr. Speaker, today we have reached 
the Rubicon. Shall we cross it as did 
Caesar of old and enter upon a conquest 
of the world—to force all the people of 
the world to adopt our way of life—to 
guarantee by means of war the four free- 
doms throughout the world? Or shall we 
build up an adequate defense of the West- 
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pregnable against all the dictators and 
their hordes of misguided followers in 
Europe and Asia? That, Mr. Speaker, is 
the vital issue confronting us this 13th 
day of November 1941. Notwithstanding 
the deceits and subterfuges of the past 
year, since the last election, we have been 
led step by step toward participation in 
this World War No. 2. This is the final 
step. Make no mistake. This is in real- 
ity a declaration of war by the Congress. 
It is still camouflaged as a peace measure 
but it is the last fatal plunge into the 
vortex of the world conflict. To many of 
you, my colleagues, blinded by your per- 
sistent admiration and affection for your 
party leader, it seems like the hand of 
Esau, but in your hearts you know it is 
the voice of Jacob. I repeat it, sir, the 
passage of this measure is a declaration 
of war by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Who sponsor and urge the enactment 
of this legislation? First of all, the two 
leaders of the major political parties, in 
direct violation of the specific pledges of 
their 1940 platforms and in definite 
breach of their solemn preelection prom- 
ises to the American people. It is need- 
less and useless at this time to repeat 
those party pledges and repeated prom- 
ises. They are household words through- 
out our Nation. Then there are the spe- 
cial interests throughout the country 
which always profit during wartimes—the 
great monopolies which even now have 
been and are crowding out of business the 
small, independent concerns that are the 
real backbone of our economic structure. 
The Army and Navy are naturally for it. 
These days are red-letter days for those 
two arms of our Government. Not con- 
tent with the billions appropriated for 
the actual defense of our America, the 
palms of the leaders of these agencies 
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itch for a control incomparable in the 
whole history of the world. Whata glory 
to be His Excellency Super-Admiral Knox 
of the British-American Navy, mistress of 
the seven seas. Then there is Prime 
Minister Churchill and his type of lead- 
ership in the British Empire. Certainly 
they count on another A. E. F. The Rus- 
Sian Bear will soon hibernate, not for the 
winter but for a decade or more, and then 
the British Empire will expect every 
American to do his duty—to pick her 
chestnuts out of the fire. She has never 
fought her wars. She hired the Hessians 
to fight Washington and his patriots at 
Trenton. She had her Masons and 
Slidells in the War between the States. 
She had her Allies in World War No. 1, 
and this is the cold statistical record in 
World War No. 2 up to September 1, 1941: 
Casualties of World War No, 2 


SPIO ARR Eira e R N 230, 000 
aI aeo EI E E ASA ER 160. 000 
RIN E — ieabpreeninioee 95, 000 
TTT 5. 000 
URODA ViN ooo crs —— 225, 000 
Russia (3 months) 2, 585, 000 
Great Britain (2 years) 134, 000 


A Canadian made the observation to 
me Sunday that most of the so-called 
British casualties were Canadians and 
Australians. 

Lastly, many sincere but misguided 
Americans favor this measure. Thank 
God they are a small minority thus far 
in World War No. 2. They are sincere 
in their simple belief in the old maxim: 
“The King can do no wrong.” They look 
with admiration at their infallible leader 
when he practically quotes Louis the 
Fourteenth who said, “I am the state. 
I trade 50 destroyers for British bases 
(which we are paying a second price 
for) that in many cases are worthless 
swamps—and the Congress ratifies it. 
I and my man Friday (Secretary of Navy 
Knox) give orders to shoot to kill in 
foreign waters and my Navy pursues Ger- 
man submarines for hours in the Eastern 
Hemispheric waters and today, I am ask- 
ing the Congress to ratify this in the 
name of freedom of the seas. As a 
logical result of all this I am going to 
ask for another A. E. F., eight or ten 
million strong, to land in Africa, Europe, 
and Asia to force democracy on these 
peoples and guarantee the Four Freedoms 
throughout the world (except possibly 
not freedom of religion in Russia—that 
would not be right to force freedom of 
religion on so great a man as Stalin).” 
My God, Mr. Speaker, what a tragic step 
to take! Here and now I challenge any 
Member to refute the sequence of fore- 
going events and the inevitable conse- 
quences, 

Who are opposed to the passage of this 
bill? All of those who remember World 
War No. 1—the last futile attempt to 
make the “world safe for democracy” 
with its tragic aftermath—the stalking 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the 
wreckage and ruin, the depression, the 
near collapse of civilization. This in- 
cludes the rank and file of the veterans. 
The leaders of Christian churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are clearly and 
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definitely opposed to our participation in 
this war. They not only see the folly 
of war but they are sincerely following 
the injunctions and life of the Great 
Master, the Prince of Peace. Against 
participation are the peacetime con- 
scripts who are now urged to enlist for 3 
years at the expiration of their compul- 
sory service, They would be the second 
“flower of our young manhood to lie in 
a second Flanders fields.” Then there 
are their mothers—the millions all over 
this fair land of ours who do not want 
to shed bitter tears, carry heavy aching 
hearts and wear gold stars as mothers of 
1917-18 did. 

Lastly, there are the one-third of a 
Nation ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nour- 
ished and their many friends who have 
begged and are now pleading with the 
President and with the Congress to use 
our best efforts and our funds, first for 
the actual defense of our Western Hem- 
isphere, and secondly, for the solution 
of our serious domestic problems which 
overshadow all foreign problems and for- 
eign entanglements. It is our duty as 
elected Representatives of these millions 
of people to gird up our loins for the bat- 
tle against poverty and crime and in- 
justice within our own borders. When 
this is done there will be unity of action 
and not before. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the distin- 
guished Member from New Jersey, Dr. 
Eaton, entertained us with one of his 
witty speeches. Unfortunately, it was 
neither wise nor convincing. He pic- 
tured the terrible Hitler as we all know 
and despise him. But the same can 
truthfully be said of the unspeakable 
Stalin whom Jesse Jones has just be- 
friended with a billion dollars—all in the 
name of democracy and religion. The 
gentleman from New Jersey also was 
proud of our great country as we all are— 
its wealth, its power, its courage. We 
could conquer any aggressor. Most cer- 
tainly true, Dr. Eaton, most certainly 
true! But you want to do it in Asia 
and Europe. You want to drench for- 
eign soil with the blood of our brave sons 
and the after-war tears of our gold-star 
mothers—we who oppose this step want 
to preserve our wealth, our power, and 
our courage to defend democracy here 
in the Western Hemisphere. We sin- 
cerely and honestly believe that our plan 
will make it unnecessary to shed either 
blood or tears because we will be invinci- 
ble to any and all foes on our own soil. 
You want to fight foes on two fronts 
where we will most assuredly lose out. 
We want to be prepared to fight on one 
front on the good old frontiers of the 
Americas. There we will and can win— 
we can make the Americas safe for dem- 
ocracy and so by persuasion and con- 
viction and not by force, lead and not 
drive other nations to her wonderful way 
of life and form of government. This, 
Mr. Speaker and fellow colleagues, is our 
job. Let us start the program right to- 
day by defeating this measure. Then let 
us take this whole matter into our own 
hands where it belongs and carry it on 
to a successful finish. The American 
people (and no doubt the whole world— 
but that is really immaterial) are look- 
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ing on today. They are vitally inter- 
ested in what we do here today. They 
have had no opportunity to voice their 
wishes in this matter. It has been denied 
them in authority. We are their duly 
elected Representatives to act for them. 
Congress must not let the people down! 

Is undue pressure brought to bear on 
you, my fellow colleagues, in this matter? 
Are you thinking about the pork-barrel 
measure introduced today to make your 
mouth water and lull you to sleep? I, 
too, have some pork in that barrel; but 
so help me God, I will vote my convic- 
tions today as always. I may not always 
be right, but I can at least follow my own 
conscience and the expressed will of my 
constituents. I must live with my own 
conscience forever, and I feel obligated 
to represent my constituents even though 
I may not again be permitted to represent 
them in this body, 

This day will go down in history as 
the most momentous since that April day 
in 1917. What we say will soon be for- 
gotten; what we do will affect the future 
welfare of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. Our action is preg- 
nant with the most far-reaching results 
for good or for evil. It is a sacred trust 
with which our splendid form of govern- 
ment has endowed us. Let us acquit our- 
selves as men worthy of that trust and 
thus be worthy of the everlasting grati- 
tude of those who have granted us the 
honor to serve them. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Gavacan]. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
at the outset of my remarks transgress 
upon your attention to make a plain and 
simple announcemert. I make it for the 
reason that the gentlemen and ladies of 
the press have been calling my office for 
the last 48 hours, inquiring whether or 
not the New York delegation in this body 
will seek to punish the President of the 
United States for his unwarranted inter- 
ference in our local municipal campaign. 
My answer to the gentlemen of the press 
and to you and to my country is this, 
that the members of the New York dele- 
gation are Americans, before they are 
Democrats or Republicans, and that they 
will decide this issue by their individual 
votes as their conscience and their pa- 
triotism may dictate, 

We are faced today with a tremendous 
decision. Like all of you, I have searched 
my mind and my conscience, and have 
come to a decision as my conscience dic- 
tates. My distinguished colleague from 
Washington IMr. HILL] who just pre- 
ceded me, quoted a poem he learned in 
his boyhood days. When I was a boy, 
and, as you know, I was born and reared 
in my beloved city of New York, as a 
student in our schools, for a number of 
years at assembly I carried our starry 
banner over my shoulder to the rostrum. 
The entire student body stood in salute 
in a pledge of allegiance to that flag. 


Is there 
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The flag that is the only hope of man- 
kind. I was taught by my teachers that 
our fiag represents a sovereignty, the 
sovereignty of the United States of 
America. If that be true, and it is true, 
one of the attributes of sovereignty for 
any nation is freedom. That, among 
other things, includes the right to send 
ships to the seven seas without anyone’s 
let or permission or hindrance. That is 
the sole question we are faced with today. 
The simple question is, Shall we as Amer- 
icans, as Members of the American Con- 
gress, assert our rights of sovereignty 
and send out ships under our flag where 
we choose? I have been amazed by the 
suggestions of some of you in this debate 
that we covertly transfer our ships to 
foreign registry and then by subterfuge 
accomplish what we dare not do as free- 
born Americans. Are we Americans, or 
are we something less than Americans? 
Are we, who inherited our freedom, 
meekly and cowardly to seek to transfer 
our ships to foreign powers? Any real 
American should be able to answer. 

Again it has been suggested that those 
of us who think as I do love England. 
I do not love England, but I do love my 
country, and if the rights of my country 
are transgressed by any power, I am 
willing to meet the challenge. 

Some have boasted that they have aid- 
ed and assisted in our lend-lease program 
to Britain. Well, if they have, then, for 
Heaven's sake, be consistent and follow 
through and deliver the goods. It is 
easy to boast that you are for all aid to 
England, but how is England going to 
get our aid? Are we scribes and phari- 
sees, or are we Christian men and women 
devoted to the straight way of life, and 
not the way of subterfuge? Dictator- 
ship and force is challenging everything 
we hold dear and sacred. Are we worthy 
inheritors of the liberty and freedom 
that has been handed down to us, or are 
we in truth what Hitler describes us in 
his infamous Mein Kampf? He pro- 
claimed to the world that we were soft 
and decadent and would not, if need be, 
fight, suffer, and sacrifice for the liberties 
that were given us. 

We seek by this bill to assert the rights 
of a sovereign people; the right to com- 
mercial intercourse and contact with the 
other nations of the world. The princi- 
ple “the freedom of the seas” is solely 
an American principle; zealously main- 
tained, protected, and fought for by every 
American statesman since the inception 
of our Government under the guidance 
and leadership of George Washington. 
Frankly, we are faced with a challenge 
whose only choice is surrender or retreat. 
To us as Americans worthy of our inheri- 
tance, there can be but one answer. For 
myself, I choose not to surrender but to 
maintain the principles of our Nation 
laid down by its founders and zealously 
maintained throughout our entire his- 
tory. 

The present world conditions, if they 
portend at all, must bring to our minds 
a total challenge to every principle of 
liberty and freedom we as Americans 
hold dear—yea, dearer than life itself. 
Europe is overrun by a Nazi pagan nihil- 
ism, 
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So far as I am concerned, I choose 
Christianity against Nazi-ism; Ameri- 
canism against a dictated system of gov- 
ernment; sovereignty in place of sur- 
render; civilization instead of chaos, and 
Christianity as against paganism. In 
truth, I prefer the Cross of Christ to the 
Swastika of Hitler. 

By our vote today let us send forth a 
clarion call of freedom to the oppressed 
men and women of the world, recalling to 
them that the United States of America 
stands as her founders intended, the cita- 
del of liberty of justice, and of peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks made earlier in the after- 
noon by including therein a state- 
ment from the Maritime Commission and 
also a statement by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, relating to the 
subject matter discussed by me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. And I wish further to 
say, Mr. Speaker, in that connection, that 
the information that I have received 
touching the subject matters I undertook 
to discuss is of a character which in my 
judgment requires that I shall support 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, 
Case] 2 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted to arm our ships. I 
voted for the resolution as it came be- 
fore this body originally. That was self- 
defense. The Senate amendment, it 
seems to me, however, asks the Congress 
to sanction the sending of our ships car- 
rying contraband under convoy with 
shooting orders into ports which we our- 
selves have described as danger zones. 
That, in my judgment, is a contemptible 
way to take on a foreign war. 

I have no use for Hitler. I think he is 
a criminal paranoiac, as Secretary Welles 
said the other day. I believe he will de- 
stroy himself. He cannot force his con- 
quered people to love him. He dare not 
lift his iron heel. Some day his deeds will 
destroy him if his enemies do not. But 
if it is our duty to stop him, let the issue 
be fought out on that basis with an open’ 
outright call for a declaration of war. 
But let us not get into a foreign war by 
kidding the people that this is a peace 
measure. 

I listened closely to the arguments yes- 
terday. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Broom], the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, said that the 
passage of these amendments was es- 
sential or needed to carry out our pro- 
gram, but in what respect is it needed? 

Is it needed because Britain lacks 
ships? No. If it were, we could lend- 
lease the ships needed. 

Is it needed to deliver goods to Britain? 
No. Every dock in Central and South 
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America is piled high with boxes labeled 
“Britain delivers the goods.” 

Is it needed because British shipping 
is in a bad way? No. Only yesterday 
Churchill told the House of Commons 
that improved shipping conditions had 
beaten Hitler’s plan of starvation, that 
net shipping losses in the last 4 months 
had been reduced to one-fifth of the pre- 
vious 4 months. 

Is it needed to deliver goods to China? 
No; because the President has never 
found a state of war to exist in China 
and has never invoked belligerent zones 
under the Neutrality Act. 

Is it needed to deliver goods to Rus- 
sia? No; because the President has not 
found a state of war to exist there and 
Murmansk in the Atlantic and Vladi- 
vostok in the Pacific are both open to 
arms traffic now. 

Is it needed to get goods to Suez? 
No; because the President revoked the 
ban on the Red Sea as he could for other 
ports if it were not for one stubborn 
fact—the stubborn fact ot the public 
opinion of America. The people of the 
United States do not want to get into 
a foreign war. 

Is it needed to permit our naval ships 
to go into belligerent zones? No. The 
restrictions of the act apply to private 
vessels and not to Government-owned 
ships. 

Is it needed to give the President free- 
dom of action as argued by the gentle- 
man from New York? No. He can now 
modify or revoke proclamations of bel- 
ligerent zones as he did in the Red Sea; 
he has the power; but what is lacking 
is evidence of national support for such 
action. That is why this legislation 
amendment is before us. It is a pro- 
posal to give congressional sanction to 
the sending of armed merchant ships 
carrying contraband under convoy into 
ports which the President has declared 
to be danger zones. 

It is not a proposal to send hospital 
ships and food ships on errands of mercy 
to starving people. That could be done 
now except for the fact that freedom of 
the seas is denied in another direction. 

This proposal has nothing to do with 
freedom of the seas. Neither interna- 
tional law nor the custom of nations has 
ever claimed that freedom of the seas 
included the right to ship contraband 
into belligerent ports. 

Freedom of the seas was involved, is 
involved in sinkings such as that of the 
Lehigh, a ship without cargo on her way 
to bring manganese to this country, 
sunk on the high seas. I am in favor 
of stopping things like that. 

I refuse, however, and the American 
people refuse, to get excited over the 
sinking of ships that were siezed from 
countries at war, transferred by us to 
Panamanian registry, armed without 
Panama’s consent at a time when we 
ourselves did not permit arming, and 
sent into waters which we denied to 
our own vessels. Of all things done in 
the name of courage and freedom, that 
I think has been the most shameful and 
cowardly. 

And, if there was any reason why such 
a thing had to be done and this legisla- 
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tion were the only way to correct the 
situation, I would vote for it. But I 
have yet to hear anyone say why it was 
necessary for the United States to run 
ships under the flag of Panama and vio- 
late her hospitality while we did so. 

Thus, with no one offering a valid 
argument on the necessity for this ac- 
tion, we come back to the proposition 
that the Senate amendments seek to get 
the Congress to give somebody sanction 
to say that Congress has approved de- 
livery of contraband into belligerent 
ports with convoys ordered to shoot Ger- 
man ships at sight. 

Now, personally, I do not think Hitler 
is invincible and I do not think we are 
puny. We can beat Hitler here or 
there—when we get set for the job. But 
as a distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut has said, “There is such a thing as 
going too far and going too fast.” There 
is such a thing as getting the men ahead 
of the tanks. Those of you who have 
visited maneuvers as I have within the 
past month and have seen logs used for 
guns and red flags waving for guns firing 
will know what I mean. 

There is one other argument that has 
been made for this bill. The gentleman 
from Texas, (Mr. Jonnson] made it 
yesterday. I presume it will be sounded 
hard today. It is that a failure to pass 
this resolution instead of sending the 
Senate amendment to conference will be 
wrongly interpreted by Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Con- 
gress of the United States to act on the 
basis of its own welfare instead of con- 
sulting the feelings of Mr. Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that this question 
comes to a vote in this way at this time. 
But if it be unfortunate that this vote 
comes at this time, lay not the responsi- 
bility on those who oppose it. They 
sought to avoid having such a vote 
taken. 

Before the bill first came up in the 

House, before the bill was introduced I 
went to the majority leader on my own 
responsibility and said to him that I felt 
there was a clear distinction between 
the two subjects of arming ships and the 
lifting of belligerent zones. I called at- 
tention to the fact that the President 
had separated the issues in his message 
to the Congress. I handed him an article 
by Raymond Clapper to the same effect, 
the article to which I called attention 
on the floor of the House and which I 
placed in the Recorp, I said that I 
thought it would be for the best inter- 
ests of the country to have one vote come 
up on which a decisive majority could be 
recorded, 
_ I presume many others spoke to the 
leader or to the Speaker or to others on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. In any 
event, the bill came to the House orig- 
inally on the single issue, that of arming 
our ships, and on that basis many of us 
voted forit. But on this proposal to send 
our ships with contraband into belliger- 
ent zones which we ourselves proclaimed, 
to send them under orders to shoot on 
sight, many of us will be obliged to vote 
no. 


For, Mr. Speaker, some of us, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, are under 
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the compulsion that Woodrow Wilson, 
most distinguished disabled veteran of 
the World War, felt when he threw aside 
critics by saying: 

They do not know what promises and 
bonds I undertook when I ordered the armies 
of the United States to the soil of France, 
but I know and I intend to redeem my 
pledges to the children; they shall not be 
sent upon a similar errand. 


And, Mr. Speaker, in a more inspired 
day than the present, the President, at 
a birthday dinner in honor of Woodrow 
Wilson’s memory, December 28, 1933, the 
President, Mr. Roosevelt, said: 

We could get a world accord on world 
peace immediately if the people spoke for 
themselves. * * * Through all the cen- 
turies and down to the conflict of 1914-18, 
wars were made by governments. Woodrow 
Wilson challenged that - necessity. That 
challenge made the people who create and 
who change governments think. They 
wondered with Woodrow Wilson whether the 
people themselves could not some day pre- 
vent governments from making war. 


As I have listened to the debate on 
this question in the House of Represent- 
atives—the House where the people 
speak—I have wondered if that day had 
not come. For I have heard, yesterday 
and today, men daring to speak for the 
people regardless of pressure, regardless 
of precedent, regardless of political 
whips. Let no man doubt the courage of 
Americans after hearing the gentleman 
from South Carolina, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SourH] speak yester- 
day. We who heard them and who have 
heard others speak as men can speak 
only when moved by deep conscience 
will forever prize more greatly our mem- 
bership in a body that brings such men 
together and our country which pro- 
duces such men, 

For, as Woodrow Wilson said over the 
graves of American boys in France: 

There is something better, if possible, that 
a man can give than his life, and that is his 
living spirit to a service that is not easy, to 
resist counsels that are hard to resist, to stand 
against purposes that are difficult to stand 
against, and to say, “Here stand I, conse- 
crated in spirit to the men who were once my 
comrades and who are now gone, and who 
have left me under eternal bonds of fidelity.” 


Mr. Speaker, bring here a proposal to 
lead this country, to lead the world to 
peace, and this Congress, the House of 
Representatives, the people of the United 
States will back you toa man. Tell the 
President, Mr. Speaker, that he can have 
unity if he will be a voice for the people of 
the world. No one today can speak as 
he can. Let him lead the world to 
peace—not war. Some day it will come. 
Will a bankrupt United States, will a 
bankrupt, blood-drained world be better 
able to solve the problems that divide 
nations than we could today if we set 
our hands and our minds to that task? 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the 
amendments, not to voice or create dis- 
unity, but to express the hope of the, peo- 
ple éxpressed by Mr. Roosevelt that some 
day the people themselves could prevent 
governments from making wars. 

Mr. FISH.. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Crason] such time as he may desire. 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of Congress must determine the 
value of legislative proposals having to do 
with the present World War with par- 
ticular regard for the interests of the 
United States. 

I, personally, would vote to permit the 
arming of American merchant ships hav- 
ing been assured by our naval leaders 
that such protection should be accorded 
American sailors and ships under present 
conditions. I am not satisfied on the 
hearings or on the arguments that any 
particular advantage will accrue at this 
time to the United States or to Great 
Britain, Russia, or China from the 
passage of the provision which would per- 
mit American ships to enter war zones, 
It would make possible further loss of 
American lives under war conditions 
which can be avoided without reducing 
by a single ship the number which can 
enter the war zones carrying supplies to 
Great Britain, Russia, and China. 

Under the provisions of the Lend-Lease 
Act, American ships can be transferred 
to and manned by these governments, 
Recently, England returned to the 
United States 20 American tankers which 
had been transferred to Great Britain 
and which were no longer needed by 
that country. Similarly, other American 
ships can be transferred into this service. 

I am in agreement with the policy of 
President Roosevelt whereby the Ameri- 
can Navy and air forces are patrolling 
the North Atlantic and other shipping 
lanes, thereby reducing the sinking of 
ships by German submarines and air- 
planes to a noteworthy extent. 

This week, speeches in the British 
Parliament by Prime Minister Churchill 
and others have shown that the British 
shipping losses have been reduced to less 
than 200,000 tons per month during the 
past 4 months while the amount of food- 
stuffs now stored in Great Britain is 
twice that of 1939. 

Obviously, at this moment, the trans- 
fer of war materials to England is being 
made under the most favorable conditions 
since the war started. The present 
policy is largely successful. The use of 
American merchant ships, flying Ameri- 
can flags and manned by citizens of the 
United States, would not, on the testi- 
mony, make the present policy more suc- 
cessful. It would create further hazards 
which can be avoided without injury to 
this policy. 

If, at some future time, conditions 
change which show that the interests of 
the United States will be better served 
by a revision of our present Neutrality 
Act, Congress will undoubtedly consider 
what changes are then shown to be neces- 
sary to further the interests of our 
country. 

Under the conditions of today, I am of 
the opinion that this conference report 
should not be adopted with relation to 
the repeal of the provision of the 
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Neutrality Act which prevents American 
ships from entering war zones. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Missouri_[Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks by 
including three newspaper articles at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, her name 
is not Docia Karell, but this is the only 
thing phoney about the article she writes 
under The Watchtower. Let me say 
that I have known Miss Karell—though 
this is merely her pen name—for several 
years. She is one of the finest persons, 
with one of the most brilliant minds and 
with one of the best hearts, that I have 
ever known. The following article is so 
true, so timely, and so illuminating that 
I think many people will be interested in 
it. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include it: 


[From the Springfield (Mo.) News and Leader 
of November 9, 1941] 


THE WATCHTOWER 
(By Docia Karell) 


It looks as if we have bought ourselves a 
war, at a cost of many billions of dollars 
next year, and uncounted billions for at least 
10 or 20 or 50 years to come. It will take all 
our lives and all our children’s lives to pay 
for it, 

I doubt if it’s worth it. 

We shall celebrate Armistice Day this week, 
and with great ballyhoo—but I don't know 
why. It wasn’t much of an armistice that 
couldn’t last 20 years. We cannot celebrate 
a victory and we cannot celebrate a 
so it must be we are celebrating the fact that 
the World War has started up all over again. 
And the way we are planning to celebrate it, 
it looks as if we are also celebrating—or sell- 
ing—the fact that we are about to plunge 
into it again. 

That’s not my idea of any celebration, or 
anything to celebrate. 

I don't like war, but probably I could come 
to accept the idea if I could see an atom of 
sense in it. 

I cannot. 

I cannot see that war accomplishes one 
single worth-while thing that couldn't better 
be accomplished without it, and prevent all 
the insane destruction, the mass murder, the 
mass hate, the brutalizing of whole genera- 
tions of people, the tragic, incalculable losses 
of everything worth while in this world—loss 
of life itself, of cleanliness and order, of de- 
cency and beauty, homes and schools and 
churches and libraries and all the pleasant, 
civilized things that men have created, of the 
confidence that men have in each other, of 
their integrity and honor and kindliness and 
brotherhood—prevent the fear and the terror 
and the hunger and all the multiplying 
miseries and horrors that degrade human life 
so inconceivably. 

It is a madness, and there is no sense nor 
reason to it. 

And certainly it is not necessary. When the 
whole frightfulness is over, the ones who are 
left are going to have to get together and write 
a peace—or another armistice. 

They might just as well do it now. 

They might far better have done it before 
they started. 

I do not for 1 minute believe that if the 
men of this world had wanted peace, they 
could not have had peace; and I do not 
believe that it the leaders of this Nation, 
beginning in the White House, had genu- 
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inely wanted peace here more than any- 
thing else, they could not have kept it. 

The kind of peace Roosevelt wants is the 
kind of peace Hitler wants—peace on his 
own terms. 

Hitler wants the whole world to accept 
the Nazi philosophy. 

Roosevelt wants the whole world to accept 
the American philosophy—and intends to 
see that it does so. Just last week he said 
it in so many flat words, “The American 
people have made an unlimited commitment 
that there shall be a free world.” 

The American people have made no such 
commitment. Only Roosevelt has made it. 

The American people know what they 
want for themselves. They want freedom 
and they want security. Most of them—or 
at least a great many of them—want peace. 
But the American people aren’t hell-bent, 
like their President, on imposing freedom 
on all the rest of the world. 

So far as most of the American people 
are concerned, Germany can have Hitler if it 
wants him—though, of course, hardly any- 
body can see how it would. But if they 
like being told what to do, and how and 
when to do it, and having every action of 
their lives and every thought of their minds 
controlled—and they seem to love it—that’s 
up to them. It’s not up to us. If liberty 
makes them unhappy, let them have their 
dictator. 

So far as most of the American people 
are concerned, any country on this globe 
can have the kind of dictatorship it wants— 
the iron-fisted dictatorship of Germany and 
Italy, or the wise and benevolent dictator- 
ship of Brazil—so long as they leave us 
alone. 

Most of us do not feel obliged to guaran- 
tee all the freedoms to everybody in the 
world, whether they want them or not— 
and to compel them to accept them anyhow, 
if they don't. Only the President feels such 
a call, 

But the rest of us, it appears, are going 
to have to fight for it and pay for it. 

I believe that the only reason this world 
has wars, is because some people like wars 
and some people want wars. Some think 
they are glorious. Some want them for 
ambition and power, Some find them 
profitable. 

I believe that if one tiny fraction of the 
money spent for war, were spent toward 
peace, we could have had peace—or could 
have peace now—or could have it whenever 
we want it. 

But the truth seems to be that only a few 
sentimentalists honestly want peace today. 
Millions of Americans would be aghast if the 
war were to end tomorrow. Our newfound 
prosperity would collapse. They would lose 
their so-called defense jobs. 

There was a great deal more truth than 
humor in the story Martha Moore was telling 
here the night of the Frisco banquet, about 
the Irish woman who hadn't been to church 
lately. The priest called to remonstrate with 
her, but found her strangely unresponsive, 
Finally she said to him frankly: “Look at my 
Danny—he's got a job in the shipyards now 
making $80 a week. Look at my little Pat— 
not out of school yet, and he’s got a job in 
an airplane factory making $60 a week. 
Look at my old man. He hasn’t worked for 
12 years, and now he’s got a job making $30 
a week. And you and the pope praying for 
raer Why should I come to church, in- 
deed?” 

There is that side of war, too—the boom in 
business, the work and the activity, the 
building, the excitement, the importance of 
it all. We all share in it, one way or an- 
other—and it blinds us to the cost in blood 
and tears. 

Yet in the long run, in spite of all the 


prosperity and the excitement, war is not 
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even good economy. The destruction is too 
great—the productive returns too small. 

But power-lust and greed and momentum 
keep the war going—and there is not one in 
& position to do so, who has the will to stop it. 

This week we shall have a drive on behalf 
of the Red Cross—to provide nurses and doc- 
tors, ambulances and hospitals, for the men 
who will be wounded. A few millions for 
that. Billions for the machinery that will 
blow off their arms and legs and make the 
nurses and the doctors necessary. (Of course 
when we blow off their heads, even the Red 
Cross can’t help.) 

And how much do we spend to prevent it 
all? How much to stop it? 

Could anything be more insane than shoot- 
ing men to pieces—and then calling our- 
selyes civilized and humane, because we try 
to provide the means to put them together 
again, or anyhow to patch them up? 

ice Day and the Red Cross roll call! 
What a colossal farce! 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HART- 
LEY] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States today faces its greatest 
crisis since the beginning of the Civil 
War. On our foreign policy, we are a 
house divided against itself. The man- 
ner in which we have pursued our foreign 
policy has developed the most bitter 
name calling we have ever experienced. 
Racial prejudice and religious bigotry 
once again rear their ugly heads. Such 
warped judgment is distinctly un-Ameri- 
can and should have no place in our 
national life. In my judgment it is 
wrong that anyone should incite such 
prejudice by labeling the Jewish and 
those of British ancestry as warmongers 
and equally reprehensible to point the 
finger of suspicion at those of our citi- 
zens whose ancestry is Italian or Ger- 
manic, 

While there may be a small minority 
in every group entitled to criticism, you 
will find that in the main they want this 
country to do that which in their judg- 
ment is best for America. To me, it is 
tragic, therefore, that such prejudices 
have arisen to disturb our national unity, 
especially at a time when most of all we 
need unity. Just what is the reason for 
such discord? 

It is because those who are formulating 
our foreign policy have constantly prom- 
ised one thing and have done another. 
Step after step has been taken in the 
name of peace and yet after each step 
was taken, we have found ourselves closer 
to the brink of war. In order to preserve 
our traditional foreign policy of friend- 
ship for all nations, the Congress unani- 
mously passed the neutrality law at a 
time when the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and the American people were 
thinking in terms of what was best for 
the United States rather than the in- 
terests of some foreign nation. Our one 
thought was to preserve peace here by 
guarding against the influence, the 
propaganda and the pressure of any other 
nation. When the war broke out 
abroad, those who wanted to take sides 
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immediately started a hue and cry for the 
repeal of the arms embargo provision in 
the neutrality law. Those of us who 
wanted to- preserve our neutrality pre- 
dicted that this would be the first step 
toward war. The proponents of repeal 
of the arms embargo argued loud and 
long that this repeal would preserve our 
neutrality and assure peace for our coun- 
try. Let me read you some quotes in 
support of that statement: 

September 21, 1939, the President sent 
a message to Congress including the fol- 
lowing quotes: 

At the outset, 1 proceed on the assumption 
that every Member of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives and every member 
of the executive branc. of the Government 
including the President and his associates, 
both personally and officially, are equally and 
without reservation in favor of such measures 
as will protect. the neutrality, the safety, and 

the integrity of our country and at the same 
time keep us out of war. 


Further on in this message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

I seek greater consistency through the re- 
peal of the embargo provisions and return to 
international law. It has been erroneously 
said that return to that policy might bring 
us nearer to war. I give to you my deep and 
unalterable conviction based on years of ex- 
perience as worker in the field of interna- 
tional peace, that by the repeal of the em- 
bargo the United States will more probably 

remain at peace than if the law remains as 
it stands today. I say this because with the 
repeal of the embargo, this Government 
clearly and definitely will insist that Ameri- 
can citizens and American ships keep away 
from the immediate perils of the actual zones 
of conflict. 


How inconsistent is that statement 
with our present policy and the proposal 
now before us to arm our merchantmen 
and send them into combat zones. Fur- 
ther on in the same message the Presi- 
dent said: 

The step I recommend is to put this coun- 
try back on a solid footing of real and tra- 
ditional neutrality. 


Similar quotations and assurance for 
the preservation of our neutrality and 
peace at home on the part of proponents 
of the repeal of the arms embargo in 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, as well as the Cabinet, could 
be read ad infinitum, but time will not 
permit. 

Later on, however, the pretending of 
neutrality was dropped and the policy of 
aid to Britain proposed in the lend-lease 
bill. Once again, however, the step was 
taken in the name of peace. Every pro- 
ponent of the measure assured the Na- 
tion that by giving Britain the tools with 
which to fight we would preserve peace 
at home. This assurance is summed up 
by the statements of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Congressman McCor- 
MACK, majority leader of the House, and 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, the present 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Representative McCor- 
MACK, said: 

The purpose of the pending bill is to keep 
our country out of war and to keep war 
from coming to our shores later on. 


Senator CONNALLY said, speaking of 
the lend-lease bill: 
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This bill, I submit, is not intended to get 
the Nation into the war, but it is intended to 
keep it out of war. It is the purpose of the 
bill, by aiding Great Britain, * * * to 
keep the war in Europe. 


It is interesting to note that none of 
the proponents of the measure suggested 
convoys. And so, with such assurances 
that the bill would preserve peace at 
home, the measure was passed. In do- 
ing so, we scrapped the Johnson Act, 
which forbids loans to defaulter nations; 
we scrapped our neutrality; and then ap- 
propriated $7,000,000,000 of our tax- 
payers’ money to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

Then came the question of convoys, to 
which the President declared: 

Convoys mean shooting and shooting 
means war. 


Once again the impression was created 
that all efforts were being continued to 
keep us out of war. However, the same 
roundabout manner which had been used 
in previous steps was once again adopted 
and the word “patrols” substituted for 
convoys. And, to give an excuse to con- 
voy three-quarters of the way across the 
Atlantic Ocean, we occupied Iceland, 
although troops of one of the belligerents 
were there and are still there. 

The Congress is now being asked to de- 
stroy the Neutrality Act by arming. mer- 
chantmen and sending them into com- 
bat zones. This, along with our patrols 
in the name of freedom of the seas. 
Well, I am for the freedom of the seas 
and always have been and would be will- 
ing to have this Nation fight for its pres- 
ervation, but I do not like to see the term 
used as an excuse to perform some other 
task. Those who now shout “freedom 
of the seas” were strangely silent when 
we were prevented from feeding starving 
millions in the lands of our former so- 
called Allies in France and Finland. The 
time has come for those in authority to 
stop kidding the public. It is high time 
that frankness and truth take the place 
of deceptive campaign oratory. It cer- 
tainly must be obvious to everyone that 
we cannot continue along the road we 
are traveling without definitely heading 
into war, in all probability an undeclared 
war. As long as we continue on this 
path, our war effort, and that is what it 
is at the moment, will be impaired by 
internal strife and discord. The facts, 
costs, and implications of our involve- 
ment in war should be made plain to all. 
Our people should be fearlessly told that 
the billions thus far allotted for lend- 
lease aid are but a drop in the bucket. 

They should understand that the new 
taxes are but a fraction of those that will 
have to be levied to sustain a war effort. 
It should also be made plain that if we 
enter this war that our boys’ fighting will 
not be confined to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Contrary to other assurances, 
they will be forced to do battle all over 
the world. The decision of peace or war 
should not be left to one man; and in 
the interests of national unity the de- 
cision should be made without further 
delay before steps have been taken that 
will so involve us that we cannot retrace 
them. If we have a war to fight, let us 
fight it, and not merely pay the bills. 
Let us go into it with our eyes open. Let 
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us do it in the truly American way by a 
vote of the Congress of the United States. 
As one Member of the House, I am willing 
to assume my duty by voting on the 
question today. The Congress should as- 
sume this responsibility and the others 
which have been delegated away should 
be restored to it. Such a vote should be 
taken by the Congress without further 
delay, in the interest of national unity 
and in the interest of national safety. 
Once such a vote is taken our position 
will be clearly defined. not alone at home, 
but abroad as well. Instead of being 
divided into bitterly opposing groups, as 
we are today, we will be united under 
the will of the majority. Once the Con- 
gress has spoken there is but one course 
that any true American can take, and 
that is to accept the decision and give 
it wholehearted and all-out support. 
Stephen Decatur once said: 


My country in her intercourse with other 
nations of the world, may she always be in 
the right, but right or wrong, my country. 


It is more important that we prevent 
a one-man government at home than to 
defeat it abroad. If we are to preserve 
democracy and unity, let us start at home 
and make our decision in the truly Amer- 
ican way by a vote of the Congress of 
Le United States. As Daniel Webster 


Let our object be our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our country; and, 
by the blessings of God, may that country 
itself become a vast and splendid monument, 
not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, 
of peace, and of liberty upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration forever. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not the least excited about this situation, 
because I am satisfied from the last few 
months that all we have been called upon 
to do is to ratify what the President has 
already done. The President has enough 
votes in this body to carry an expedition 
to the moon. So I will not get excited 
about it. 

Now that the President sees fit to 
classify every citizen who does not agree 
with him on his foreign policy as a Nazi 
sympathizer, it is well to review the facts. 
I do not propose to draw conclusions but 
state the facts as I understand them to 
be and as a careful check indicates. 

The House passed a Neutrality Act on 
June 30, 1939; the Senate agreed, and 
the President signed the bill, making the 
act the law of the land. When the 
President took his oath of office he swore 
that he would uphold the laws of the 
United States, and that included the 
Neutrality Act. 


Under this act our ships were to stay 
out of combat areas. There was abso- 
lutely no authority for any ship of the 
United States to carry munitions to Eng- 
land or to her allies; there was no au- 
thority given in the act to convoy ships; 
there was no authority to arm merchant 
ships; and there was no authority in the 
act to begin shooting at the sight of a 
German vessel. 

The record shows that up to date only 
seven ships flying the flag of the United 
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States have been torpedoed or bombed by 
German ships. They are: 

(1) The Robin Moor was torpedoed, 
_ Shelled, and sunk by a German subma- 

rine in the South Atlantic, May 21, 1941. 
No loss of life. 

(2) The Steel Seafarer was bombed 
from the air and sunk in the Gulf of 
Suez, September 5, 1941. No loss of life. 

(3) The Lehigh was sunk off Africa, 
October 19, 1941. No loss of life. 

(4) The Greer, United States destroyer, 
was attacked on September 4, 1941, at a 
point southeast of Greenland, but was 
not hit. 

(5) The Kearny, United States de- 
stroyer, was torpedoed off Iceland Oc- 
tober 17, 1941. She was injured, but 
made port with 11 of the crew missing. 


(6) The Reuben James, United States 


destroyer, torpedoed and blown in two in 
the North Atlantic on October 30 with 
the loss of 100 lives. This destroyer was 
engaged in convoying British ships. 

(7) The Salinas, Navy’s armed tanker, 
attacked on October 31, but made port 
safely with no casualties. 

The Greer, United States destroyer, on 
September 4, while chasing a German 
submarine about 500 miles southwest of 
Iceland, was hit by the submarine. The 


Greer was under orders from the Presi- 


dent to hunt German submarines—and 
remember this was before the unauthor- 
ized Presidential order of September 11 
to “shoot on sight” any German craft. 


In reporting this matter to the Ameri- ' 


can people, the President said: 


My fellow Americans, the Navy Department 
of the United States has reported to me that 
on the morning of September 4 the U. S. de- 
stroyer Greer, proceeding in full daylight 
toward Iceland, had reached a point southeast 
of Greenland. She was carrying mail to Ice- 
land. She was flying the American flag. Her 
identity as an American ship was unmistak- 
able. 

She was then and there attacked by a sub- 
marine. Germany admits that it was a Ger- 
man submarine, The submarine deliberately 
fired a torpedo at the Greer, followed later by 
another torpedo attack. In spite of what 
Hitler’s propaganda bureau has invented, and 
in spite of what any American obstructionist 
organization may prefer to believe, I tell you 
the blunt fact that the German submarine 
fired first upon this American destroyer with- 
out warning, and with deliberate design to 
sink her. 


The President either knew the facts or 
he did not. What he said was not a fact. 
He, better than anyone else, knows 
whether he told the correct story. If he 
did not know that the Greer was chasing 
a German submarine, to state that the 
destroyer was on a peaceful mission when 
he did not know the facts was just as 
much of a fraud on the American people 
as if he were in possession of the actual 
facts. If he had the actual facts and 
then stated the contrary, it was an overt 
act of deception. In either case it was a 
grossly misleading statement and appar- 
ently intended to fan the flames of war 
sentiment in America, Just what does 
the President think the commander of 
the German submarine should have done 
when chased for several hours by a de- 
stroyer? That commander probably had 
the usual instincts of humanity to live. 
At least that commander had good rea- 
son to believe the destroyer was not try- 


ing to catch the submarine as a gesture 
of friendship. The chasing was done in 
violation of our present law, and it hardly 
seems proper for the President to find 
fault with what he calls the “obstruc- 
tionists” just because he himself invited 
the shooting. 

The United States destroyer Kearny, 
on October 16 and 17 was engaged in 
convoying British ships through Ice- 
landic waters. Receiving distress signals 
from another conyoy, the Kearny raced 
to its assistance and dropped depth 
bombs. Shortly after that she was hit 
by a torpedo. The ship was put out of 
action and 11 men killed. 

Convoying of British or American 
ships loaded with munitions for England 
was not authorized. The neutrality law 
still stands; the President, contrary to 
law, authorized the Kearny to convoy 
and authorized it to “shoot on sight” 
any German craft. The people of the 
United States never authorized this con- 
voying or “shooting on sight.” If 11 
citizens were killed in the action, the 
responsibility for their deaths is ob- 
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vious. For the President to now fan 


the war hysteria in America by citing 
the killing of these men, as he did in 


his. broadeast on October 27, shows a 


willfulness on his part to shove the 


} 


people of this country into a war which | 


a great majority do not want. 


As a 


smoke screen to his own unwarranted | 


action, he charges that those who oppose 


-him are Nazi followers. To make this 


smoke screen good and black he hopes 
that his name will not be found among 
the Nazi followers. The President is so 
obsessed with his own patriotism that 
he cannot conceive that any true Amer- 
ican could possibly disagree with his un- 
authorized action. 

It is stated that seven more ships 
owned by Americans have been tor- 
pedoed, but these ships were flying the 
flag of Panama, and not the Stars and 
Stripes. It was a subterfuge to put. these 
ships under Panamanian registry, and 
when they were so registered this coun- 
try cannot, or at least should not, lash 
itself into a frenzy of war because ships 
flying flags other than ours, were sunk, 
These ships were registered in Panama 
to avoid the Neutrality Act. 

The President, in his last broadcast, 
classified a great many American citi- 
zens as Nazi followers merely because 
they do not agree with him in all that 
he does. From his high position he has 
a great advantage in this method of de- 
bate because there is not much a small 
citizen can do after the President gets 
through his tirade of classification. 

As one Member of Congress I am not 
a Nazi follower, nor am I a Nazi sym- 
pathizer. I feel that the mass execu- 
tions of innocent people in France for 
the shooting of a German officer, and 
with which these victims had nothing 
whatever to do, was a most atrocious 
and barbarous act. 

But even this act does not justify us, 
through the blind leadership of the 
President, in going to war. I am think- 
ing of the United States just now. The 
President seems determined to enter this 
war against a thousand promises to the 
people of the United States that we 
would not. 
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In his last broadcast the President 
said we were already in the war. The 
question is, How did we get into it in 
view of the neutrality law which has not 
yet been changed? Does the President 
admit that he has not obeyed the laws 
of the land? 

Arming of this country so far has not 
yet equipped us to do much damage to 
any country. England has now in the 
British Isles over four times as many 
armed and trained men, doing nothing, 
as we have in our training camps, yet we 
have appropriated $59,000,000,000 for war 
purposes, This means a tax of over half 
of the assessed value of my own State, 
and still we are not half ready for war. 
We have spent too much of this money 
on other nations. We should row spend 
our money in our own self-defense, and 
not get boastful until we do get ready. 
Merely stating over the radio that Hitler 
will be crushed is merely letting a wish 
dictate our thoughts. Get ready to back 
up wuat we say and do less bragging 
and broadcasting will be the best service 
we can render to our country. 

If the President thinks he is ready for 
war now, it would at least be a good ges- 
ture to submit the matter to Congress. 


‘There is no chance to be taken by the 


President, because he has enough Demo- 
crats ir. both Houses of Congress to carry 
anything he wants, but it will be the con- 
stitutional way of doing business. There 
are, however, a great many Democrats in 
the Congress who know the President is 


‘just boiling over for war, and who know 


also that we are not ready for war. It is 
not certain that all Democrats in Con- 
gress will permit the President to tirade 
them into war. 

The President will find that when we 
get into this war in the constitutional 
way that the citizens who now criticize 
him for his unwarranted demand for 
war will be as loyal to the Government as 
are those who are whispering daily in his 
ear to bring about war. The President’s 
treatment of those who oppose his will- 
fulness is entirely unfair, unjustified, and 
beneath the dignity of the Executive. 

When the President has entered a 
shooting war on his own account and 
without the authority of the people, he 
should take the consequences and not 
come limping back to the people shout- 
ing, “They shot our destroyers and killed 
our citizens.” The President himself is 
responsible for this, and no power of his 
on the radio can place the blame on the 
citizens who have objected to his un- 
authorized course. His abuse of loyal 
citizens will hardly do as a substitute for 
his own high-handed methods. 

I suggest to the President, as his friend, 
to keep cool, buil our defenses here and 
not in Europe and Asia, and when he can 
no longer restrain his mania to enter the 
European war, communicate that fact to 
Congress and ask for a declaration of war. 

This Senate amendment goes further 
than that of arming merchant ships. It 
permits these ships to enter harbors in 
War zones and everyone knows this can- 
not be done without shooting and blood- 
shed. The President, himself, says shoot- 
ing means war, therefore, this bill as 
amended by the Senate is nothing more 
or less than an underhanded declaration 
of war. It was predicted when this bill 
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was debated in the House that the Neu- 
trality Act would be undermined step by 
step, but no one thought this action 
would come so quickly. 

If we vote “yes” on this amended bill 
it means war, but if we vote “no” we 
still have a chance to keep out of a war 
that is not ours. We are not prepared for 
war, and for Congress to open the flood- 
gates of war on a peaceful people is 
nothing less than shameful. The great 
majority of the people of the United 
States do not want this action. Shall we 
let the war crowd push us into a war the 
people do not want and a war in which 
we are not prepared? We have not been 
attacked by any power and there is no 
present danger of attack. We want to 
force the “four freedoms” on the peoples 
of the world, yet at the same time we 
deny these freedoms to our own people. 
We cannot settle our own domestic prob- 
lems—those troubles are raging in every 
corner of this country—and at such a 
time shall we march away to settle trou- 
bles in foreign lands and forget our own? 

If we do get into this war in this under- 
handed way, can we expect a united peo- 
ple to back this war? Our first line of 
defense is to have a united people here 
at home, seeking no territory, seeking no 
right to force our way of life upon other 
nations, but a people striving for their 
own ideals but ready to defend our coun- 
try against attack to the last able-bodied 
man. That should be the background 
of the United States in entering any war. 

When this debate shall have been con- 
cluded, the people of the United States 
will still be at peace or obliged to engage 
in a war which they do not want. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Focarty] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, from 
my study of history I am convinced that 
the Congress of these United States of 
America has never faced a more impor- 
tant decision than that which we are 
about to make here. 

Tuesday we observed Armistice Day. 
In doing so, we paid our small mark of 
tribute to the dead of the World War, 
those who died because of our entry into 
the European war, which we believed, 
then, was fought to make the world safe 
for democracy. After that war was over 
we were completely disiliusioned. We 
saw the supposedly high idealism of the 
allied cause and the war aims of Wood- 
row Wilson betrayed by the cynical 
peacemakers. That war produced more 
tyranny and bred dictators everywhere. 
That war upset the economic system of 
the world, intensified nationalism, and 
let loose a violence that has not been 
checked. Nothing but sorrow and trag- 
edy the war brought. Nobody gained; 
everybody lost. I plead with you men 
to keep clear the conviction, “Never 
again.” 

Today we men determine whether or 
not this great Nation, which has sur- 
vived all the world’s wars and has pur- 
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sued a steady path of progress, shall once 
again quit our own to stand on foreign 
soil; shall once again attempt to cure 
Europe of its hatreds and greeds; shall 
once again give up to the slaughter of 
war the cream of the youth of our coun- 
try, in order to maintain the status quo 
of European power politics. 

This is no time for hypocritical lip 
service to freedom and peace. We have 
passed the stage when we can be told, 
“This measure will keep us out of war.” 
This measure is a determination of 
whether or not we shall involve ourselves 
in a shooting war. This is the last time 
we men here will have an opportunity 
to express our choice of war or peace. 
The future of America and the future of 
millions of Americans is to be determined 
by the decision we are about to make. 
Those men who vote for the enactment 
of this legislation vote for war. You 
break faith with those men who bled 
and died in the war to end all wars, the 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, and the blood of the new crusade 
will be on your hands and on your con- 
Sciences. 

To say that this legislation is not the 
equivalent of a declaration of war is 
downright hypocrisy, and very closely ap- 
proaches a contemptible lie. You know 
as well as I do that the enactment of 
this legislation will be immediately fol- 
lowed by the actual dispatch of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels into the ports of 
& nation at war. You know as well as 
I do that such action will put completely 
beyond our control any choice between 
remaining at peace, even technically, and 
abandoning all hope of living our own 
lives in our own way. 

We are told that this legislation should 
be enacted in order to express our resent- 
ment against Hitler’s submarine warfare. 
The step we are urged to take is to throw 
more American lives at his submarines. 
You know as well as I do, as well as 
every newspaper urging this legislation 
knows, that when those men have died 
we will not stand here and talk; we will 
have set our course; there then can be 
no turning back. We will be the aveng- 
ers, and we will be called upon—a call 
we will not refuse to heed—to redeem 
the lives of the dead with the blood of 
more and more dead, in order to make 
the world safe for democracy again. 

The arguments against the enactment 
of this legislation are not dictated by 
fear of anyone. They are prompted by 
cold-blooded, selfish common sense. 
America alone can take care of herself, 
but only if she is prepared and has be- 
hind her a united people, definitely com- 
mitted to an honest program of defend- 
ing America for Americans. 

We need have no fear of enemies from 
Europe, Asia, or Africa—what we do need 
fear is enemies from America; enemies 
who a few short months ago shouted 
against our participation in the war, but 
who now, thanks to the position of Gory 
Joe, scream for an American expedi- 
tionary force, and who, when the shoot- 
ing is all over, may well be in the posi- 
tion they have dreamed of—that of hav- 
ing witnessed the scuttling of freedom 
and liberty here in America, while we 
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were so busy trying to impose that free- 
dom and liberty on the peoples of the 
world. 

Those who are most outspoken in sup- 
porting this legislation, by their own 
explanations, acknowledge the fact that 
this Nation is destined to assume the role 
of an international police force, and 
maintain armies and navies ready at a 
moment’s notice to take one side or an- 
other in future wars the world over and 
impose our ideas upon the nation, or 
group of nations, we shall choose to call 
enemy. 

By voting to enact this legislation, you 
acknowledge your support of this policy, 
and you pledge the future youth of the 
Nation to be sacrifices in Europe’s peri- 
odie blood letting. 

Gentlemen, this step by step to war 
procedure is neither honest nor hon- 
orable. I have opposed those steps—I 
will continue to oppose them. I objected 
to the Draft Extension Act because I 
was convinced it would lead to further 
measures aimed at drawing us into the 
war. I opposed the original measure to 
arm merchant vessels because, as I stated 
at that time, I was convinced it would be 
followed by the measure we have before 
us today. I am more convinced than 
ever that now is the time to call a halt 
in these part-way measures or give up 
the hope that we can spare the Nation the 
grief and misery and disillusionment that 
will surely follow our participation in the 
present war. 

I have sought help and guidance in 
prayer for the decision I make on this 
grave question. If this were to be the 
last thing I did on this earth before I 
faced my Maker, I could not be more sin- 
cere than Iam now. I plead with you— 
in Heaven’s name—do not take America 
into this war. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ForanD] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion before us today is whether we concur 
in the Senate amendments to House 
Joint Resolution 237, a joint resolution to 
repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Several days ago the House passed the 
resolution to repeal section 6, which would 
permit the arming of merchant vessels 
fiying the American flag. The Senate, 
however, has gone further and proposes 
to amend sections 2 and 3 of the act, to 
permit our merchant ships to enter com- 
bat areas which were defined by Presi- 
dential proclamation under the Neu- 
trality Act. 

I believe it is a mistake to lift those 
restrictions now, and for that reason I 
shall vote against the Senate amend- 
ments. 

I voted for the bill extending the time 
of service for soldiers because I believe 
that we should have men adequately 
trained to defend our country in case of 
direct attack, and so that our Army 
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weuld not be reduced to a mere skeleton, 
as would have been the case if the men 
in service under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act had been released 
at the end of 12 months of service. 

I voted for the two lend-lease bills 
which came before us because I believe 
that the American people want to help 
the democracies in defeating Hitler. We 
want to do all we can in that direction 
short of entering the war as belligerents. 

I voted to arm merchant vessels be- 
cause I feel the men manning our mer- 
chant ships are entitled to have weapons 
with which to defend themselves in case 
of attack, but I am not disposed, at least 
for the present, to say to these men that 
they will have to go into the war zones 
to carry supplies to Great Britain. 

Let us continue to furnish to the de- 
mocracies all the materials of war that 
they need, but let them furnish the men 
to use them. If they need additional 
ships, and we can supply them without 
jeopa:dizing our own defense, let us give 
them some more, but let them furnish 
the crews. 

I am not satisfied that the British man- 
power is being used to the extent that 
it should. The British colonies are fur- 
nishing most of the fighting men used 
by Great Britain, according to reports 
we have received. Unless and until I am 
furnished proof to the contrary I must 
base my decisions on these reports. 

To accept the Senate amendments is, 
to my mind, tantamount to authorizing 
an undeclared war and the people of 
America are not ready nor willing to go 
to war, although they are willing and 
anxious to furnish all the war material 
necessary for the democracies to defeat 
Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently sup- 
ported the program of the administration, 
but on this matter of sending our ships 
into the war zones I have to draw the 
line and shall vote against the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CorreE] 4 minutes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have consistently opposed all 
the steps which I felt would inevitably 
lead this Nation into the European war. 
I am convinced that if we become fur- 
ther involved in this war we will lose our 
democracy at home while trying to pro- 
tect it abroad. 

We are all conscious of the forces from 
within that now threaten our own de- 
mocracy. If we cannot cope with John 
L. Lewis and his labor racketeers who 
are now sabotaging our national-defense 
production, how can we be so optimistic 
about destroying Hitlerism in Europe? 

The leading British military authori- 
ties have already stated that it would 
take an American expeditionary force to 
conquer Germany. The commitments of 
the executive branch of our Government 
are at variance with the laws which Con- 
gress has enacted, The measure before 
us would permit our ships not only to 
transport war materials to belligerent 
ports but also to take another American 
expeditionary force to the battlefields of 
Europe. If we repeal these remaining 
prohibitions in our Neutrality Act, our 
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American sailors and soldiers will be sent 
to watery graves in the submarine- 
infested combat areas. Will not such 
incidents arouse and inflame the people 
of this country to demand a declaration 
of war? Are you sure that is not the 
purpose of some of the organizations that 
are advocating the passage of this 
measure? 

The interventionists want to defeat 
Hitler regardless of the sacrifices that 
we may have to make. I want to see 
Hitler defeated, but I am not willing to 
vote to gamble the lives of millions of 
American boys and the future security of 
this Nation. 

Instead of plunging into this war, let 
us strengthen our own national defenses 
so that we can defeat Hitler or any com- 
bination of foreign powers that might 
threaten the Western Hemisphere. 

We have already authorized or appro- 
priated under our national-defense and 
lend-lease programs a stupendous sum of 
money, equal to twice the value of all the 
farm lands and buildings in the United 
States. We cannot finance all the wars 
of Europe and Asia and finance all the 
countries in the world that are in dis- 
tress without jeopardizing our own na- 
tional security. 

We know that the social, economic, and 
political repercussions that followed in 
the wake of the last war brought com- 
munism, fascism, or nazi-ism to those 
countries which suffered the greatest 
impoverishment of wealth and man- 
power. Can we be blind to the repercus- 
sions that are sure to follow in the wake 
of this war? Ido not want our country 
to succumb to any of these foreign 
ideologies. If we make the sacrifices 
that will be necessary in an all-out for- 
eign war, we will have prepared a fertile 
seedbed in this country for a totalitarian 
power, and we, too, will wake up under 
a dictatorship. 

Our people are looking to the Congress 
to check the warmongers and to protect 
our internal economy and future security. 
They are beginning to realize that they 
have been deceived by the subsidized 
propaganda that has so adroitly been 
moving this country into the war. 

Dictators may engage in either a de- 
clared or an undeclared war. but under 
our Constitution it is the sole responsi- 
bility of Congress to declare war. If this 
measure passes, Congress will have ap- 
proved an undeclared war against Ger- 
many and possibly Italy and Japan. The 
Congress of the United States will have 
surrendered its constitutional preroga- 
tive to declare war. 

Kill this measure and save the lives of 
millions of our American boys, and pre- 
serve the future security of this country. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. RIZLEY]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that a republic, a representative 
democracy such as ours, can long endure 
unless we maintain political honesty and 
integrity and keep faith with the people 
who entrust us with the power of office, 
and I make no distinction between do- 
mestic policies and foreign policies, 

Based upon that premise, I approach 
the debate on this all-important ques- 
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tion of war or peace and borrow a phrase 
so often used by a great Democrat and a 
great statesman, “Let’s look at the rec- 
ord.” 

In 1936 at the Democratic convention 
at Philadelphia under a subdivision, for- 
eign policy, it was stated: 


In our relationship with other nations, this 
Government will continue to extend the pol- 
icy of the good neighbor. We reaffirm our 
opposition to war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, and declare that disputes be- 
tween nations should be settled by peaceful 
means. We shall continue to observe a true 
neutrality in the disputes of others; to be 
prepared, resolutely to resist aggression 
against ourselves; to work for peace and to 
take the profits out of war; to guard against 
being drawn, by political commitments, in- 
ternational banking, or private trading, into 
any war which may develop anywhere. 


At Cleveland, Ohio, the Republican 
Party in June 1936 in similar language, 
by party declaration, said and I quote: 


We pledge ourselves to promote and main- 
tain peace by all honorable means not leading 
to foreign alliances or political commitments. 

Obedient to the traditional foreign policy 
of America and to the repeatedly expressed 
will of the American people, we pledge that 
America shall not become a member of the 
League of Nations nor of the World Court, 
nor shall America take on any entangling 
alliances in foreign affairs. 

We shall promote, as the best means of 
security and maintaining peace by the pacific 
settlement of disputes, the great cause of 
international arbitration through the estab- 
lishment of free, independent tribunals, 
which shall determine such disputes in ac- 
cordance with law, equity and justice. 


After much of the world was at war 
and after Hitler’s plans were well known 
to our Government, in fact, just as well 
known as they are today, the Democratic 
Party assembled in convention at Chi- 
cago in 1940, by party declaration, said: 


The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our army, naval or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack. 

In self-defense and in good conscience, the 
world’s greatest democracy cannot afford 
heartlessly or in a spirit of appeasement to 
ignore the peace-loving and liberty-loving 
peoples wantonly attacked by ruthless ag- 
gressors. We pledge to extend to these peo- 
ple all the material aid at our command, con- 
sistent with law and not inconsistent with 
the interests of our own national self- 
defense. 


The Republican Party in its commit- 
ment to the American people in stronger 
language at its convention in Philadel- 
phia in June of 1940 said and I quote: 

The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. 

We are still suffering from the ill effects of 
the last World War—a war which cost us a 
$24,000,000,000 increase in our national debt, 
billions of uncollectible foreign debts, and 
the complete upset of our economic system, 
in addition to the loss of human life and 
irreparable damage to the health of thou- 
sands of our boys. 

The Republican Party stands for American- 
ism, preparedness, and peace, We declare for 
the prompt, orderly, and realistic building of 
our national defense to the point at which 
we shall be able not only to defend the United 
States, its possessions, and essential outposts 
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from foreign attack, but also efficiently to 
uphold in war the Monroe Doctrine. To this 
task the Republican Party pledges itself when 
entrusted with national authority. In the 
meantime we shall support all necessary and 
proper defense measures proposed by the 
administration in its belated effort to make 
up for lost time, but we deplore explosive 
utterances by the President directed at other 
governments which serve to imperil our peace, 
and we condemn all Executive acts and pro- 
ceedings which might lead to war without 
the authorization of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Our sympathies have been profoundly 
stirred by invasion of unoffending countries 
and by disaster to nations whose ideals most 
closely resemble our own. We favor the 
extension to all peoples fighting for liberty, 
or whose liberty is threatened, of such aid 
as shall not be in violation of international 
law or inconsistent with the requirements 
of our own national defense. 


Mr, Speaker, these party commitments 
were made; the nominees of the respec- 
tive parties were chosen. Let us there- 
fore look at the record and see what 
interpretation the candidates themselves 
placed on these party commitments as to 
what our foreign policy should be. 

The following are a few of the state- 
ments and promises made by the success- 
ful candidate, Mr. Roosevelt, during the 
campaign of 1936, subsequent thereto, 
and in the campaign of 1940. 

May 20, 1936—letter to W. H. Oppen- 
heimer: 


And I am glad to reiterate here a declara- 
tion I have previously made that the people 
of America and the Government of those 
people intend and expect to remain at peace 
with all the world. 


June 12, 1936—address at Texas cen- 
tennial: 


We seek to banish war in this hemisphere; 
we seek to extend those practices of good will 
and closer friendship upon which peace itself 
is based. (Washington Star, June 12, 1936.) 


August 14, 1936—address at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.: 


We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions of each day do 
not lead toward war and if, at the same time, 
they possess the courage to say “No” to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to 
war. 

I have seen war; I have seen war on land 
and sea; I have seen blood running from the 
wounded; I have seen men coughing out their 
gassed lungs; I have seen the dead in the 
mud; I have seen cities destroyed; I have 
seen 200 limping exhausted men coming out 
of line, the survivors of a regiment of 1,000 
that went forward 48 hours before; I have 
seen children starving; I have seen the agony 
of mothers and wives. I hate war. 

I have passed unnumbered hours—I shall 
pass unnumbered hours—thinking and plan- 
ning how war may be kept from this Nation, 

I wish I could keep war from all nations, 
but that is beyond my power. I can at least 
make Certain that no act of the United 
States helps to produce or to promote war. 
I can at least make clear that the conscience 
of America revolts against war and that any 
nation which provokes war forfeits the sym- 
pathy of the people of the United States. 


November 27, 1936—address to Brazil- 
ian Congress: 

Your first concern, like ours, is peace—for 
we know that war destroys not only human 


lives and human happiness but destroys as 
well the ideals of individual liberty and of 
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the democratic form of representative govern- 
ment, which is the goal of all the American 
republics, 


January 3, 1938, before joint session of 
Congress: t 

The people of the United States and the 
Government of the United States have shown 
capacity for restraint and a civilized ap- 
proach to the purposes of peace while, at the 
same time, we maintain the integrity inher- 
ent in the sovereignty of 130,000,000 people, 
lest we weaken or destroy our influence for 
peace and jeopardize the sovereignty itself, 


October 26, 1938, radio address from 
White House: 


I speak for a United States which has no 
interest in war. We covet nothing save good 
relations with our neighbors, and we recog- 
nize that the world today has become our 
neighbor. 


November 4, 1938, radio address from 
Hyde Park: 


And, while we are developing that coolness 
of judgment, we need in public office, above 
all things, men wise enough to avoid passing 
incidents where passion and force try to sub- 
stitute themselves for judgment and negotia- 
tions, 


February 18, 1939, radio address, Key 
West, Fia.: 


We desire by every legitimate means to 
promote freedom in trade and travel and in 
the exchange of cultural ideas among na- 
tions. We seek no territorial expansion; we 
are not covetous of our neighbor's goods; we 
shall cooperate in every proposal honestly 
put forward to limit armaments; we abhor 
the appeal to physical force except to re- 
pulse aggression; but we say to all the world 
that in the Western Hemisphere—in the 
three Americas—the institutions of democ- 
racy—government with the consent of the 
governed—must and shall be maintained. 


October 26, 1939, address, New York 
Herald Tribune Forum: 


In and out of Congress we have heard ora- 
tors and commentators and others beating 
their breasts and proclaiming against send- 
ing the boys of American mothers to fight 
on the battlefields of Europe. That, I do not 
hesitate to label as one of the worst fakes in 
current history. It is a deliberate setting up 
of an imaginary bogeyman, The simple truth 
is that no person in any responsible place in 
the national administration in Washington, 
or in any State government, or in any city 
government, or in any county government, 
has ever suggested in any shape, manner, or 
form the remotést possibility of sending 
boys of American mothers to fight on the 
battlefields of Europe. That is why I label 


that argument a shameless and dishonest 
fake. 


April 20, 1940, to Young Democratic 
Clubs of America: 


I am not speaking tonight of world af- 
fairs. Your Government is keeping a cool 
head and a steady hand. We are keeping 
out of the wars that are going on in Europe 
and in Asia, but I do not subscribe to the 
preachment of a Republican aspirant for 
the Presidency who tells you, in effect, that 
the United States and the people of the 
United States should do nothing to try to 
bring about a better order, a more secure 
order, of world peace when the time comes. 


July 10, 1940, message to Congress: 


‘That we are opposed to war is known not 
only to every American, but to every gov- 
ernment in the world. We will not use our 
arms in a war of aggression; we will not 
send our men to take part in European 
wars, 
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September 11, 1940, excerpt from ad- 
aee before teamsters’ union—press re- 
ease: 


I hate war, now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all that 
I can to keep war away from these shores 
for all time. I stand, with my party and 
outside of my party as President of all the 
people, on the platform, the wording that 
was adopted in Chicago less than 2 months 
ago. It said: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval or 
or air forces to fight in foreign lands out- 
soe or the Americas, except in case of 
attack.” 


October 23, 1940, address at Philadel- 
phia—New York Times, October 31, 
1940: 


We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
poses of conquest or intervention in for- 
eign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars and we will not 
send our Army, naval, or air forces to fight 
in foreign lands outside of the Americas, 
except in case of attack.” 


October 23, 1940, speech at Philadel- 
phia: 

I give to the people of this country this 
most solemn assurance. There is no secret 
treaty, no secret obligation, no secret com- 
mitment, no secret understanding in any 
shape or form, direct or indirect, with any 
other government, or any other nation in 
any part of the world—no such secrecy that 
might or could, in any shape, involve this 
Nation in any war or for any other pur- 
pose. 


October 30, 1940, address at Boston 
Garden New York Herald Tribune, Oc- 
tober 31, 1940: 


Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that, by its very existence, it 
will keep the threat of war far away from 
our shores. 

The purpose of our defense is defense. 


December 29, 1940, fireside chat—press 
release: 


There is no demand for sending an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force, 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth. 


Mr. Willkie, prior to his nomination 
and while a candidate, in forceful lan- 
guage stated his position in a speech 
made on June 18, 1940, to the Brooklyn 
Republican Club, and I quote: 


I want to repeat what I have said on sev- 
eral previous occasions, that despite our 
whole-hearted sympathy for the Allied cause, 
we must stay out of war. In the stress of 
these times, when our hearts are confused 
with emotion, we must keep our heads clear. 
We do not intend to send men from the 
shores of this continent to fight in any war. 
That is not mere selfishness on our part; 
we shall not serve the cause of democracy 
and human freedom by becoming involved in 
the present war; we shall serve that cause 
only by keeping out of the war. I believe in 
national defense, not as a step toward war, 
but as a protection against it. It is the duty 
of the President of the United States to 
recognize the determination of the people to 
stay out of war and to do nothing by word 
or deed that will undermine that determina- 
tion. No man has the right to use the great 
powers of the Presidency to lead the people, 
indirectly, into war; only the people through 
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their elected Representatives can make that 
awful decision, and there is no question as to 
that decision. 


After his nomination, and after ac- 
cepting and approving the platform of 
the party, in interpreting the same, he 
told the American people that we would 
not have another A. E. F. I quote from 
numerous speeches made by him during 
the campaign. October 4, 1940, over the 
radio, he said: 

If I am elected President of the United 
States I shall never lead this country into 
any European war. As a matter of fact, I 
shall never lead the country into any kind of 
& war unless the people, through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, insist upon it, and I 
shall also refrain from indulging in extrava- 
gant attacks upon other nations. The best 
way for us to keep out of this war is by re- 
building our domestic economy, and by the 
building of a great national defense, and by 
bringing our people into one united common 
purpose to develop our own country and to 
keep out of other people's troubles. 


Speaking in Boston on October 12, 
1840, Mr. Willkie said: 

We can have peace, but we must know how 
to preserve it. To begin with, we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else's war. Our 
boys shall stay out of European wars. This 
is only one way. We must become strong. 
We must build ourselves an air force, a Navy, 
and an Army so strong that no dictator will 
dare to tamper with our commerce, our inter- 
ests, or our rights. That is the defense pro- 
gram we must have. 


Speaking from Baltimore, on October 
30, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: 

I have given you my pledge many times 
over. I will work for peace. We are against 
sending our boys into any war other than 
the defense of our own country. 


Mr. Speaker, can anyone, in view of the 
commitments of the two great parties 
seriously contend—does anyone sincerely 
expect anyone to believe, in view of our 
pledges as political parties, and in view 
of the interpretation and statements 
made by our respective candidates, if 
they were in good faith—that our foreign 
policy was more than aid short of war? 
Do you think for a moment that any 
candidate for the Presidency or any can- 
didate running for Congress, on any 
ticket, could have been selected in No- 
vember 1940 if they had stated “we are 
in favor of, and will vote to repeal the 
Neutrality Act”? 

But some gentlemen argue that by the 
enactment of the lease-lend bill we aban- 
doned the policy of aid short of war to 
those fighting Hitler and the aggressors. 

This I deny. Did anyone arguing for 
the administration during the debates 
on the lend-lease bill say that it re- 
pealed the provisions of the Neutrality 
Act? Did they dare say that we expected 
to arm merchantmen and send them into 
the war zones and belligerent ports? Of 
course, they did not. I admit that the 
Lend-Lease Act went far beyond neu- 
trality and that we did forsake and 
abandon real neutrality when we passed 
the lend-lease bill, but we avoided, or at 
least we told the people that we were 
avoiding, any physical contact with the 
Hitler forces. This bill that we are 
asked to support does more than scrap 
the Neutrality Act. It invites shooting. 
When merchantmen sail with contra- 
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band goods, with war material into com- 
bat zones and belligerent ports, we be- 
come legitimate target for the enemy 
and, as has been so ably stated by dis- 
tinguished Members of the Congress of 
both parties and in both Houses, it is 
extremely doubtful if such a policy would 
contribute to the defeat of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

Why? Because, when we are drawn 
all the way into a shooting war, no doubt 
involving us in two oceans, the American 
people will demand, and rightfully so, 
that we conserve more of our own de- 
fense material and resources for our own 
defense and there will be less, rather 
than more, lend-lease aid for others. 

Mr. Speaker, when we pass this bill 
we have virtually declared war. Some 
gentlemen argue that we are already at 
war, that when the President gave the 
order to shoot on sight that war was 
declared, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of our Constitution that only the 
Congress shall have the right to declare 
war. I admit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
shooting has begun and that we are 
close to the precipice. The enactment 
of this bill will put us all the way in. It 
will completely shove us over the preci- 
pice. 

On the other hand, gentlemen high in 
the ranks of this administration, mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, both in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, sponsoring this resolution, deny that 
we are at war. If they are correct, then 
as a humble Member I do not want to do 
anything that will further cause my 
country to take that awful and final 
step. D 

The enactment of this legislation will 
do that. I do not want the blood of 
American boys on my hands and on my 
conscience, in an undeclared war. One 
of the strange things about this whole 
affair to me, looking at it from the stand- 
point of a common ordinary citizen, is 
that gentlemen in both bodies of this 
Congress who claim they do not want to 
go to war, contend that the taking of this 
fatal step by the enactment of this legis- 
lation will not get us all the way in, and 
that they do not expect to go to war, yet 


they argue and with every sentimental 


phrase that they can command, say, We 
must fight for freedom of the seas.” That 
we must fight because of the unfortunate 
incidents that have already occurred 
under our policy to shoot on sight. That 
because some of our destroyers and tank- 
ers were convoying and engaged in bat- 
tle and as a result American lives were 
lost, that we would attempt to right those 
wrongs by going to war. No one regrets 
more than I the spilling of American 
blood and the loss of the lives of our 
American sailors in these unfortunate in- 
cidents, brought about, as I believe, ille- 
gally by convoying and by actual combat 
with German submarines without a war 
declaration by the people's Representa- 
tives. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us remember that 
almost 150 years ago when Europe went 
mad with war, as it has gone mad today, 
a great President Thomas Jefferson said, 
“In the present maniac state of Europe 
we should not estimate the point of honor 
by the ordinary scale.” 
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The reasoning which made this a sound 
rule in the maniac state of Europe in 
Jefferson’s day makes it equally strong 
in the maniac state of Europe today. Let 
us never forget, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Nation has always deemed it to be a good 
Policy and has always been wise enough 
to proceed with calmness and patience 
where our feelings have been outraged by 
incidents. 

When Washington was President and 
neutrality was first declared, war con- 
vulsed Europe, our ships dared not put 
out to sea, commerce was paralyzed, and 
business depressed. American passengers 
and American crews were thrown into 
prison and deprived of legal right. 
Genet, the minister from France, fitted 
out privateers in our harbors, flouted our 
Officials, and tried to rally this country 
to the support of France in return for 
the help France gave us in the Revolu- 
tionary War. England and France seized 
400 of our ships and confiscated millions 
of dollars’ worth of our property, and up 
in Quebec Lord Dorchester promised 
Canadian Indians the pleasure of burn< 
ing American homes and scalping Ameri- 
can citizens. But we didn’t go to war. 
Washington settled our troubles short of 
war. 

When Adams was President, France 
preyed upon our commerce. She ex- 
tended her seizure, searches, and confis- 
cations to the very waters of the United 
States themselves until she had piled up 
in our State Department charges of over 
2,300 violations of the neutrality law. 
American ambassadors who sought to ad- 
just these wrongs were refused recogni- 
tion and openly insulted at the French 
court. But we didn’t go to war. 

When Jefferson was President England 
seized hundreds of our ships and Na- 
poleon hundreds more. From 1793 and 
1807 historians say England and France 
together captured 1,600 American vessels 
and $60,000,000 worth of American prop- 
erty. England compelled over 2,000 
American seamen to serve against their 
will in the English Navy and Napoleon 
ordered the seizure and confiscation of 
American ships wherever they were 
found. Our shipping rotted at every 
French and British harbor, our crews 
were cast into prison, and left to die of 
abuse and neglect. The British ship 
Leopard fired upon the American cruiser 
Chesapeake in American waters, killed 
and wounded several of our sailors, took 
three native-born American citizens off 
the Chesapeake, and hanged one of them 
in Halifax. 

But we did not go to war. 

When Pierce was President the British 
minister in this country and three of his 
consuls violated our neutrality during the 
Crimean War. We gave these represent- 
atives of Great Britain their passports 
and sent them home. But we did not go 
to war. 

When Lincoln was President this coun- 
try’s rights were violated on every side, 
England, Russia, France, and Spain were 
guilty of such flagrant violations that 
Secretary of State Seward advanced a 
plan to go to war with all of them at one 
and the same time. 

France used every possible influence 
short of open war to injure us. She not 
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only permitted the building of Confeder- 
ate vessels in private shipyards but she 
allowed at least two to be built in the na- 
tional navy yard of France, and she sup- 
plied them with supplies from her Gov- 
ernment arsenal. And England did more. 

Through his Secretary of State, Lin- 
coln called England to account for the 
seizure of the U. S. S. Chesapeake on the 
high seas bound from New York to Port- 
land, for the burning of the U. S. S. 
Roanoke off Bermuda, for the seizure on 
Lake Erie of the ship Phil Parsons and 
the scuttling of the Island Queen, the 
shooting of its engineer, and the wound- 
ing of its passengers; and he protested to 
England against the invasion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States by a band of 
southern sympathizers from Canada, who 
rode across the border into Vermont, 
burned a portion of St. Albans, looted its 
homes, robbed its bank of $211,000, killed 
one of its citizens, and wounded several 
more. England let loose the Alabama to 
prey upon our commerce, to destroy 
$100,000,000 worth of property, to capture 
84 of our vessels, and drove our flag off 
the seas. No nation ever inflicted upon 
another nation a more damnable or more 
maddening wrong than England inflicted 
upon the United States in the Alabama 
Outrage. But we did not go to war. 

When Harrison was President the peo- 
ple of Chile conceived a violent dislike to 
the United States for our insistence upon 
neutrality during the Chilean revolution. 
When this feeling was at its height one 
junior officer from the United States 
warship Baltimore was killed outright in 
the streets of Valparaiso and 16 of our 
sailors wounded, 1 of whom afterward 
died. But we did not go to war. 

When Grant was President, during the 
war between Spain and the Spanish West 
Indies, a Spanish gunboat seized the ves- 
sel Virginius, flying the American flag, 
and a Spanish commandant in cold blood 
shot the captain of the Virginius, 36 of 
the crew, and 16 of the passengers. But 
we did not go to war. 

Oh, yes; Mr. Speaker; we hear a lot 
about freedom of the seas—freedom of 
the seas—yes, it is an old doctrine and 
a good one. I believe in it. I stand for 
it steadfastly and loyally as a funda- 
mental proposition. I would defend our 
right to rove the seas unhindered and 
strike with all of the Nation’s resent- 
ment against any nation interfering 
with us with the purpose and intent of 
arbitrarily and insolently limiting our 
right to the use of the seas. There can be 
no division of sentiment in this country 
as to that, but at this time in this coun- 
try we are facing an extraordinary situ- 
ation. A great war is raging all over 
Europe and in Asia and Africa. Forbid- 
den zones have been declared by those 
engaged in that war. They have not 
only been declared by Hitler and by 
Mussolini, but by England. Blockades 
have been established and thcusands 
upon thousands of people are starving 
in the Lowlands —conquered people 
everywhere who had nothing to do with 
this war, who are in no way responsible 
for it are denied food and clothing. 
England says they must not be sent food 
because she says to send such might aid 
Hitler. Their policy is twofold ahout 
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this matter. They say that they will 
not permit us to send food and supplies 
to them. First, because Hitler and his 
soldiers might get the supplies, and sec- 
ondly, for the reason that they can be 
starved into a rebellion and uprising 
against him. 

Yes; we prate and shout about free- 
dom of the seas, but you and I know 
that when a world war is raging we 
must be realistic about these things. 
Yes; if we permit sentiment to usurp the 
place of judgment, we can dive headlong 
into the turbulence seething in these 
narrow areas of the sea. Gentlemen 
in bursts of oratory may ask who shall 
deprive an American citizen of his un- 
restricted right to go upon the seas when 
and where he pleases. But I say, in the 
language of a distinguished statesman 
who served his country faithfully and 
well for many years in the United States 
Senate, “Possibly no one should dare to 
do that terrible thing. Nevertheless, I 
venture to say that the American citi- 
zen who would with glaring foolhardi- 
ness deliberately go into the very mouth 
of this maritime hell where war is rag- 
ing in its most ruthless form, wrapping 
the American flag about him and shout- 
ing defiance to the war would be ren- 
dering a very poor service to his 
country.” 

Yes; Mr. Speaker, let us be reason- 
able. Let us be realistic. Let us be 
sensible about this thing. Are we ready 
to go to war? 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that we have just cause, assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that Hitler has 
designs upon the United States—are we 
ready at this time to go to war? Is it 
un-American to ask that question? 
Again I say we had better be realistic 
about this thing. If I know anything 
about reason, if I know anything about 
common sense, if I know anything about 
logic, it would seem to me that imme- 
diately that we arm our ships and send 
them into belligerent waters with orders 
to shoot on sight that we encourage 
Hitler to shoot, That we encourage him 
to draw us into this war for all pur- 
poses. Are we ready? 


With strikes going on daily in our de- 


fense plants, with the administration still 
following the doctrine of appeasement 
with certain elements in this country, 
with incompetency rampant in the 
boards and bureaus and alphabets that 
have been created and set up to deal 
with those who manufacture defense 
needs and material, and with labor, with 
the policy of the administration to per- 
mit no one capable and responsible of 
organizing and coordinating the defense 
program, I ask, “Are we ready to go to 
war?” 

Mr. Speaker, time will not permit me 
further discussion of this matter, but I 
cannot let go unanswered the insinua- 
tions and innuendos of the Dorothy 
Thompsons and others that the great 
people of the Middle West are so back- 
ward in their thinking and have so little 
understanding of international affairs 
that they do not know or understand 
what it is all about, and that they should 
blindly follow a leadership which pro- 
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claims one thing today and another thing 
tomorrow. 

One of the tragedies of this thing so 
it seems to me is the utter confusion now 
in the minds of a yast majority of 
American people and it could hardly be 
otherwise with this off-and-on policy 
that we have pursued. And another 
tragedy of the whole thing seems to me 
to be this—that those who attempt to 
direct the thinking of this country and 
more particularly the press and a vast 
majority of the commentators, leave no 
room for a middle ground. They make 
their own divisions of the country and 
classify the people as either isolationists 
or interventionists. I believe that there 
is a middle ground that can rightfully 
be occupied, and I firmly believe that the 
vast majority of the people in this 
country belong to that middle-ground 
class. They are neither interventionists 
nor isolationists. They want to build 
and to make our own defenses so impreg- 
nable on ground, at sea, under the sea, 
and in the air, that no aggressor nation 
or group of aggressor nations will ever 
dare attack us, 

They sympathize with every nation in 
Europe that has been crushed by the 
aggressor and are willing to lend, or give, 
if necessary, all aid short of war to those 
who are fighting to regain their freedom. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, they are willing to 
go in for an all-out sacrifice, if need be, 
to make our country safe and strong. 
They may wonder just a little bit some- 
times just how much some of those who 
are talking loudest about all these sacri- 
fices we are to make, intend to make 
themselves. 

On the other hand they do not want to 
send our sons to Europe, Asia, or Africa to 
engage in foreign wars for the purpose 
of attempting to try to solve and settle 
the problems of the warring nations. 
They do not want another American 
expeditionary force. This I am sure is 
the way that 80 percent of the American 
people feel about this war picture. 

I realize that human affairs, national 
and international, viewed from a stand- 
point of a nation, are complex and that 
there are dominant factors that often 
are neither ascertainable nor predictable. 
I come from the great Middle West, and 
I realize that our people in Oklahoma are 
not as directly affected by the European 
war and the Asiatic war, either econom- 
ically or emotionally, as the people who 
live in some other parts of the country. 
Very few of us have near kinfolk in for- 
eign countries, investments abroad, or in- 
terests in international organizations. 
Probably we feel safer because of our 
inland situation. It seems to me that in 
the great Middle West area that the 
people are inclined to a relatively dis- 
passionate view of the international sit- 
uation, possibly chiefly because of the 
reasons that I have heretofore men- 
tioned. Be that as it may, I sincerely 
believe that more than 80 percent of the 
people throughout the entire Middle 
West, sizing up the whole picture, are 
pretty much in accord with the following 
policies. 

First, they believe the United States 
should continue with our preparedness 
program, continuing to increase our 
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naval, land, and air forces to such a de- 
gree of efficiency that we can success- 
fully defend the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere, if needs be, against any ag- 
gressor or combination of aggressors, 

Second. That aid to the so-called de- 
mocracies should be continued in order 
to enable them to obtain their needed 
supplies from us, but that we should not 
enter into methods of warfare in order 
to deliver goods to them, and that we 
should not underwrite their success in 
their present struggle. 

Third. That our frontiers are not on 
the English Channel, the Rhine, the 
Mediterranean, the Yangtze, or the East 
Indies, unless we enter the war and make 
such a choice of frontiers, That the 
choice of these frontiers when we are at 
peace implies an intention to dominate 
the world through our naval, air, and 
military might. 

Fourth. That entry into this war by 
us will result in impoverishment of the 
American peopie, and when complete 
victory is gained, the economic power 
flowing from the victory will not be suf- 
ficient to pay us for the costs of the war 
in dollars and cents, to say nothing of 
the suffering, sorrow, and tears that war 
would bring. 

Fifth, That after having entered the 
war and after having won the war, we 
would have to assume the role of an in- 
ternational policeman for an indefinite 
time and would have to support this po- 
sition by maintaining indefinitely great 
naval, air, and military forces through- 
out the world. That we would have to 
remain so prepared so as to maintain in 
all of the countries of the world such a 
huge army so as to be in a position at 
all times to support our judgment 
against the judgment of the people whose 
order we had undertaken to preserve 
and whose territorial integrity we had 
agreed to maintain. 

Sixth. That if we do not enter the war 
we will, after the war is ended, be able 
to meet our economic competitors in the 
international field successfully. 

This, I believe, fairly sums up the 
thoughts, the wishes, and the hopes of 
the great majority of our people. They 
hate Hitlerism and everything it advo- 
cates. They hate communism, with all 
of its undermining influences and charac- 
teristics. Both are contrary to every 
conception of American ideals and our 
free institutions. They resent being 
called Nazi sympathizers simply because 
they oppose sending our sons to again 
fight and die and rot on European and 
fsiatic battlefields. They do not want 
another American Expeditionary Force. 

Mr. Speaker, during the late campaign 
repeatedly I promised the people of my 
State that if elected as a Member of the 
Congress I would do everything in my 
power compatible with the honor of our 
country to keep our people out of this 
savage, brutal, and bloody conflict. I 
have humbly asked for supreme guidance. 
My conscience will not permit me to cast 
my vote or this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SWEENEY]. : 

Mr. SWEENEY.. Mr. Speaker, I have 
opposed every step toward our involve- 
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ment in foreign wars, and I shall con- 
tinue to oppose every step until this Con- 
gress, speaking for the great majority of 
the American people, say we ought to go 
into a foreign war. I shall lean upon the 
spirit and the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison, who said: 

I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I 
will not retreat one single inch, and I will be 
heard, 


Mr. Speaker, we are asked today to take 
the last step toward foreign war involve- 
ment, to put our approval upon an unde- 
clared war, if tou will. I call to this 
Chamber the spirit of the 110 or more 
American sailors recently dead who are 
sleeping in watery graves tonight to 
speak to you Members of Congress and 
say whether they would approve of an 
undeclared war in which other American 
boys would lose their lives. I challenge 
you to read the statement made by a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the other body, who in debate on these 
amendments last week in that body said: 

I have confidential information, and I say 
on my professional word that these ships, the 
Greer, the Kearny, and the Reuben James, 
were engaged in aggressive war acts when they 
went down in combat zones. 


Gentlemen of the Congress, you are 
taking the responsibility for war into your 
own hands today. You can bring back 
to the people the power to say whether 
we are to be involved in a foreign war, 
declared or undeclared. The responsi- 
bility is a serious one. Witness across 
the seas: Today we see deadlocked two 
diabolical dictators, Hitler and Stalin, re- 
minding me of a picture I saw in one of 
the magazines recently of two deer whose 
horns were locked in mortal combat out 
in one of our national parks. It was nec- 
essary for a game warden to saw off their 
antlers as a humane act to save their 
lives. Today it looks like we have the 
responsibility to save communism for the 
world instead of democracy. God help 
us in this hour of national peril. 

Across the seas we see raging a con- 
troversy between two diabolical dictators 
who know not Christ but who follow only 
the mandate of the international bankers 
and who are powerful today because they 
are the offspring of British imperialism. 
We hear very little said about Mr. Stalin 
today in this debate and his diabolical 
system of government which is equally if 
not more dangerous than Hitler’s system 
of government. They say, “How about 
the Russians holding the line? The poor 
Russians, the poor people of Germany, 
the poor people of England, none of whom 
started the war, must suffer for the sins 
of leaders who are strangers to Christ.” 
The poor people have not a thing to 
say about this war. The international 
banking ring made this war possible. 
This is not a labor war. It is directed by 
the anti-Christian bankers who were re- 
sponsible for the last World War. The 
time will come very shortly, I think, when 
you may see a separate peace between 
Herr Hitler, the demon of today, and Mr. 
Churchill, the great hero of today—Eng- 
land always takes care of England—and 
then when this takes place poor old Uncle 
Sam will again be holding the bag. Poor 
‘old Uncle Sap they will call him, as they 
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did before. He now walks down the road 
taking the last step toward war, punch- 
drunk and dizzy from the doses of British 
propaganda administered to him the past 
few years. 

Save Uncle Sam today by your vote 
against these neutrality amendments. 
Do not go through life with the blood of 
American boys on your hands. Let the 
swastika and the hammer and sickle 
crumble to dust, but hold fast to the cross 
of Christ, the only symbol of real peace 
left in an insane and war-torn world. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, spread 
across the entrance to the University of 
Pennsylvania law school are these words: 

The reason for a law is the soul of the law. 


Never in the history of a legislative 
body has any action been taken that 
more typifies those words than did the 
enactment of the neutrality bill just a 
few months ago. We had before us at 
that time the experience of a world war. 
Perhaps because I happened to have been 
one of the many men who fought in the 
war to end all wars, I am just a little bit 
skeptical about taking any steps that 
will involve us in another war. Mem- 
bers of the House, if you have any doubt 
in your minds, or if anyone has any 
doubt in his mind as to what got us into 
World War No. 1, I refer you and them to 
the files of the newspapers in the Con- 
gressional Library. Spread across the 
front pages in bold headlines in all the 
best newspapers of America and in the 
editorial comment of those newspapers 
day after day was just one thing, namely, 
the loss of the lives of our nationals. 
Not a word mentioned about the size of 
the vessels; not a word mentioned about 
the value of the cargoes—but one thing, 
and that was the loss of the lives of the 
men on those ships. With what result? 
With the result that in America there 
was created that hysteria that mani- 
fested itself in a demand for war; and 
I respectfully submit that the adoption 
of these amendments means war again. 
If we learned anything at all from our 
past experience, let us profit from it to 
the extent that the amendments will be 
rejected. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HARRINGTON], 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is not whether we shall arm 
merchant ships. Neither is it a question 
of repealing the sections of the act which 
prohibit our zhips from entering combat 
zones—no; it is not even a question of the 
repeal of the act in its entirety. The 
fundamental question which we legisla- 
tors must attempt to answer is, What is 
best for America? My own conviction 
is and has been that what is best for 
America is certainly not intervention in 
the ever-recurring wars of Europe. If 
we again become involved as we did in 
1917 the American people must be pre- 
pared from now on to accept full re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of nations 


and governments all over the world. We 


become policeman; father, judge, and 
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banker to all peoples and nations every- 
where. The cost is tremendous, and not 
in money alone. Moral and spiritual val- 
ues are at stake and vitally so. We 
Americans are not all sprung from a 
common ancestry. We are a fusion peo- 
ple who have determined upon a way of 
life and a philosophy of government 
which is one thing only—it is American. 
It is not English or German or Swedish 
or Russian. It is not Protestant or Cath- 
olic or Jewish or Buddhist. It is not 
north or south or east or west—it is 
American. 

I believe with all my heart that we 
Americans are prepared to give up every- 
thing to defend that way of life and 
philosophy of government. We are will- 
ing to tax ourselves poor to buy war ma- 
terials—planes and battleships and tanks 
and guns—to defend it. We are willing 
that every able-bodied man from 17 to 60 
be trained for 1, 2, 5, or 10 years to 
defend it. But we are not willing to 
jeopardize it, as surely we are, by asking 
for trouble. Asking?—by seeking it out. 

Because I feel this way, because I have 
thought the question through to this 
conclusion is not to say that those who 
differ are wrong. It could very easily 
be that Iam mistaken and have not given 
full weight to all factors which enter the 
question, nevertheless I have tried, and 
traveled to Europe and South America, 
and read and listened to both sides; but 
I am still convinced that we are following 
the road to war by the repeal and revi- 
sion of the Neutrality Act. I do not be- 
lieve the people I represent want war. 
I believe they resent it as deeply as I do 
and are thinking only of what is best 
for America. I shall, therefore, vote 
against repeal and revision of the Neu- 
trality Act and by so doing reaffirm the 
position I have taken on behalf of the 
pope A of pao; Ninth Iowa District: 

war and against any steps which 
leed to it. p 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 17 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
doubt very much that I am competent to 
add much to this discussion; as a matter 
of fact, it is with a great deal of hesi- 
tancy that I inflict myself upon the mem- 
bership of the House, for I am conscious 
of the fact, especially, that I have spoken 
on this subject several times in the past. 
If I am guilty of repetition to a certain 
extent, I hope you will forgive me, I 
would not speak at all upon this question 
were it not from a very, very profound 
conviction that the Neutrality Act, or 
what remains of it now upon the statute 
books, is injurious to the safety of the 
United States. At the risk of repetition, 
for a moment or two let us look back and 
examine our motives and our hopes when 
in 1935 we embarked upon this program 
of enacting neutrality laws. 

I think no one will deny that by their 
enactment the United States voluntarily 
and deliberately surrendered some of its 
most precious rights, rights for which 
our forefathers fought upon more than 
one occasion. Apparently the majority 
of the Congress at that time, perhaps a 
majority of the people, were conyinced 
that by the surrender of rights we would 
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be safer. At that time I could not bring 
myself to believe that such a thing was 
true or could be true, for as I judge hu- 
man nature and as I try to read history, 
never once have I found an individual or 
a nation made stronger or safer by sur- 
render of his or its rights. 

I think we injured to a considerable 
extent—not fatally—the strength of our 
defense when we said to the world that 
whenever war broke out anywhere on the 
face of the earth, no matter how far it 
might spread, we would in a sense retire 
into a shell and keep our ships off the 
ocean and our citizens from traveling. 
Of course, we went further than that and 
declared we would not sell anything to 
anybody who was a belligerent. I think 
to an extent we injured our own strength 
when we did that. More than that, I 
believe we did a disservice to civilization, 
for no matter how frequently we hear in- 
ternational law made fun of, no matter 
how frequently we hear the assertion 
that it is scrapped, to every thoughtful 
person it must occur that if international 
law is not to be sustained by the decent 
peoples of this earth, civilization is on the 
downward grade. 

What have the nations for decades 
been attempting to do in the field of 
international law? They have been at- 
tempting to reach agreements amongst 
themselves to limit the fury and the hor- 
ror of war, to reduce to the minimum 
the suffering of civilians—men, women, 
and children, the sick and the wounded— 
and, as a part of international law, to pre- 
serve to the decent neutral, who is in no 
way responsible for war, the right to live 
his life free from these horrors, free from 
the destructive intervention of the forces 
of war. I am perfectly willing to admit 
that as the result of recent events inter- 
national law has been severely strained, 
if not smashed, but I am not willing to 
admit that the American people should 
give up their devotion to it; for if we, 
the greatest nation in the world, as we 
say wc are, and perhaps the most peace- 
ably inclined, desert ihe ideal which our 
forebears attempted to insert in inter- 
national law, what is the effect upon 
other and lesser nations? There can be 
no hope for them, there can be no hope 
for posterity. Force and more force, 
cruelty and ruthless cruelty, will sweep 
and control the world if America aban- 
dons the ideals of international law. So 
I am convinced that this matter is pro- 
foundly important to us today, to our 
children, and to the world in years to 
come. The human race today is faced 
with a world-wide revolution, not merely 
a war of conquest but a war seeking 
revolution, a revolution having as its ob- 
jective things so offensive to our spirit 
that one hesitates in an attempt to de- 
fine them. 

This law says, in effect, that no Ameri- 
can vessel may carry supplies to a bel- 
ligerent. Let me explore the practical 
field, and this is the field that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Woopnrum] 
said most correctly shifts and changes 
from day to day and hour to hour. Let 
us explore, if we can, the practical field. 

I think we expend too large a propor- 
tion of our attention upon the Atlantic 
and too little upon the Pacific. In the 
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Pacific there is a great power, an open 
ally although not a belligerent ally, of the 
so-called Nazi-Fascist powers, That 
power—Japan—is intent upon establish- 
ing a totalitarian system in Asia to gov- 
ern hundreds of millions of people with 
enormous resources. She has taken long 
steps in that direction and, judging by 
the utterances of her leaders, she intends 
to take more steps unless perhaps the 
United States says “No.” Just how the 
crisis may develop I do not know. 

But let us assume that Japan attacks 
Russia. Then, if this present law of ours 
is an honest law, those far Pacific waters 
may become combat zones. It does not 
do to say, as my friend from South Da- 
kota suggests, that they need not be- 
come combat zones if the President of 
the United States decides not to recog- 
nize a state of war between Japan and 
Russia. I hope we shall not count upon 
such evasion. This is either an honest 
law or it is a dishonest law; and to state 
that in the event of a war between Japan 
and Russia there will be no combat zones 
in the Far East is to state an untruth. 
So I assume that an untruth will not be 
stated; that instantly upon the breaking 
out of such a contest American vessels 
would not be permitted, under our law, 
to go to the East Indies. > 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Briefly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, If the 
gentleman is referring to the remark I 
made, I merely pointed out that in the 
Chinese-Japanese War the President said 
he did not find a state of war to exist; 
and so responded to a resolution of in= 
quiry here in the House, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I recognize the 
historical accuracy of what the gentle- 
man from South Dakota states, but I do 
not think any man in this House will say 
there is no state of war between China 
and Japan today. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Neither 
did I say that, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. And I agree with 
the gentleman. 

In such an event none of those vessels 
could go to the Dutch East Indies or to 
Indo-China. They might be permitted 
under sufferance to visit Manila. None 
of them could go to Vladivostok. I am 
assuming, of course, those waters will be 
combat zones. With this law upon the 
statute books, our vessels are barred from 
visiting any belligerent port in Europe, 
combat zones still persist in the Atlantic, 
and in the Pacific we shall be confronted 
with a closed door. No American mer- 
chant vessel will be permitted to visit 
any belligerent port and must be kept 
out of combat zones, 

This will cut off a vital supply line of 
the United States, cut off because we 
have surrendered our rights. There is no 
other explanation for it. 

I agree with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] that the Japanese 
Government is watching the proceedings 
in the House of Representatives today 
with much curiosity. If by our vote we 
decide to continue with the surrender of 
our rights, they will at least derive con- 
siderable encouragement in the following 
out of their plans to establish their con- 
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trol over a vast area of the earth directly 
antagonistic to our vital interests. 

Now, just a word about ships. By an 
overwhelming majority this House has 
appropriated money or authorized the 
appropriation of sums to build millions 
of tons of merchant shipping. Why? To 
strengthen the United States, primarily, 
I assume. They are beginning to slip 
down the ways with ever-increasing 
rapidity. In a few months we shall have 
launched hundreds of them. 

Where are they going to be used? 
Mind you, Mr. Hitler does not recognize 
the limitations of our combat zones as 
the limitations of his combat zones. He 
sinks ships wherever they may be found. 
That there shall be conflict if we are to 
stand up against such a policy is inevit- 
able. Of course there will be shooting, 
as there has already been shooting, for 
we cannot tolerate the doctrine that a 
belligerent has the right to sink any ship 
anywhere and without giving the pas- 
sengers and crew a chance for their lives. 

It has been suggested that these new 
ships of ours may be loaned to Great 
Britain and manned by British sailors. 
Mr, Speaker, have we come to that? Do 
we not have courage enough to man our 
own vessels? I emphasize that side of 
‘the question more than I do the practical 
side because it hurts me to my very soul 
to hear that we are going to launch mil- 
lions of tons of ships and American sail- 
ors will not sail them. 

The other, practical, consideration is 
that the British seafaring population is 
not large enough to man their own mer- 
chant marine plus our rapidly increasing 
merchant marine. If that be true, and it 
becomes necessary for those ships to be 
used in support of our policy, then I sup- 
pose we would revert to that sweet little 
device of putting a Panamanian flag over 
them. Think of it, Members of the House 
of Representatives; the great Government 
of the United States either forced or 
induced by the existence of this statute 
to resort to such a device as that. I con- 
fess I cannot stomach it. 

Men ask me and men ask you, “Are we 
going into a full-fledged war?” Frankly, 
I do not know the answer. I wish I did. 

Men ask me, “Are we going to send an 
expeditionary force outside the Western 
hemisphere?” I do not know. I cannot 
answer. I cannot judge the future with 
sufficient accuracy to make me confident 
in an answer. 

Men ask me, “How long is this war 
going to last? Will somebody break 
down in a year? Will somebody give up 
in 2 years? Will someone win in 3 
years, or 4? Will there be a stalemate?” 
I do not know; I cannot answer. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is just one 
thing of which I am absolutely -confi- 
dent. We must not—and we might as 
well be realistic about this; it is a grim 
situation, and we must look it straight 
in the face—we must not, we cannot 
permit this world revolution to prevail, 
for if it should succeed, there will be 
no freedom. Here in our country we 
shall have to desert our form of gov- 
ernment in order to marshal and regi- 
ment our people in a desperate attempt 
to prevent the spread of the revolution 
here. Freedom will be the safer in 
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America if the attacks on freedom else- 
where are defeated. 

When I speak of freedom, I mean 
those things of the spirit so much more 
precious than material things, things 
for which human beings have striven 
for centuries and centuries. At times 
the race seemed to have achieved its 
great objective only to suffer a set-back. 
Indeed a terrible set-back has occurred 
in recent years. Fearful disillusion- 
ments have overtaken people. Once 
again freedom is at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this 
pending bill because I am convinced that 
our freedom will be the safer if we 
pass it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I said in 
my first speech on the neutrality bill: 

An exhibition of national weakness is 
always an invitation to conquerors. 


Mr. Speaker, I left this Chamber last 
night almost. brokenhearted, feeling that 
we had exhibited national weakness 
which was an invitation to aggressors, 
and which would cause rejoicing among 
Hitler’s followers. Disunity is weakness 
of the most dangerous sort. 

I would not curb freedom of speech, 


but I would try to reach down to the 


roots of the bitterness which has been so 
apparent in this debate. I desire to com- 
ment on three of those roots which are 
deeply embedded and carefully nurtured 
by the Hitlerites. 

First. The anxiety about the labor sit- 
uation: This is well-founded, but it is no 
reason for calling in Hitler. Neutrality 
and labor are two definitely different 
issues, and they must be settled by differ- 
ent legislative proposals. It appears to 
me that those who expose our national 
weakness to the world may be doing the 
very thing they so resent in the labor 
leaders. 

Second. Hatred of England: This has 
been so apparent that no one can be in- 
different to it. This is no time to hark 
back to the mistakes of England. What 
other ally can we now call to our side? 

Third. Bitterness toward the adminis- 
tration: This was the root cause of many 
adverse comments yesterday. This ad- 
ministration was chosen in a free elec- 
tion, open to our whole citizenship. It has 
more than three years yet torun. Those 
who would pull it down in the midst of a 
great danger cannot be counted among 
the bulwarks of our democracy. I beg 
my colleagues, in this dark hour, to act 
without being impelled by bitterness and 
resentment. 

I cannot conceive that any Member of 
this House would vote contrary to his 
deepest convictions, because influenced by 
the thought of votes in the next election. 
It does not matter who sits in these seats. 
The avalanche of propaganda has not 
been actuated by the highest motives. It, 
too, has its roots in bitterness, and it is 
largely paid propaganda. Let us cast 
aside every thought of self and every 
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resentment and vote our deepest convic- 
tions for the defense of our country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there 
is no further time desired the question is 
on the motion. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. What is the rule as 
to disposition of time in the event one 
of the parties who divided the time 
yielded back his time and left the party 
dividing the time with him up against 
the other side entirely? What about 
that? ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has a right to yield back his 
time if he desires. The gentleman from 
New York, chairman of the committee, 
has a right under the rules of the House 
to close the debate. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. O’Con- 
nor] 1 minute. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not so unsophisticated as not to realize 
that this is the last time that we are go- 
ing to have a chance to vote on peace or 


‘war. If we pass this resolution we are in 
‘war. We are going on with our unde- 


clared war. More and more and more 


‘of our ships will be sunk and more and 


more and more of our boys will be killed. 
I have here a sheaf of telegrams which 
came this morning from Montana, from 
the fathers and mothers of Montana, re- 
questing us to defeat this resolution. 

I have said again and again and I re- 


‘peat now that this legislation is entirely 


unnecessary, even though the manner in 
which the Neutrality Act is enforced is, 
as the President said, restricting his 
moves. Whenever a lawyer agrees with 
me I always say he is a great one. I find, 
on consulting the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that I am not the only Member of Con- 
gress who has taken the position that our 
neutrality law in inhibiting our citizens, 
and so forth, is discretionary with the 
President. I find, as disclosed by the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, dated October 2, 
1941, page 7597, that Senator PEPPER, the 
chief blitzkrieger for war in the Senate, 
took the same position, and I quote: 

I think, however, that even those who want 
to clear the pathways of the seas for our ships 
have been too ready to assume that our only 
relief from these restrictions lies in the repeal 
of the Neutrality Act. I believe there is an- 
other and more appropriate avenue of relief. 
That is provided in the Neutrality Act itself. 

The President’s proclamation was issued 
under authority conferred by section 1 (a) 
of the Neutrality Act of 1939. This section 
provides that— 

“Whenever the President, or the Congress 
by concurrent resolution, shall find that there 
exists a state of war between foreign states, 
and that it is necessary to promote the se- 
curity or preserve the peace of the United 
States, or to protect the lives of citizens of 
the United States, the President shall issue 
a proclamation naming the states involved; 
and shall from time to time, by proclamation, 
name other states if and when they may 
become involved in the war.” 

Thus, the provisions of the Neutrality Act 
apply only if the President fnds two things: 
First, that a state of war exists; second, that 
the restrictions of the Neutrality Act will 
promote the security or preserve the peace 
of the United States or protect the lives of 
its citizens, 
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The provisions of the Neutrality Act are 
discretionary rather than mandatory. The 
old Neutrality Act of 1937 compelled the 
President to issue a proclamation whenever 
a state of war existed. Upon the issuance of 
this mandatory proclamation the prohibition 
of the old statute against the movement of 
American vessels and against the arming of 
American vessels came immediately into 
operation, 

But the Neutrality Act of 1939 is vitally 
different. The President need not issue a 
proclamation, even if he finds that a state of 
war exists, unless he finds, in addition, that 
the imposition of those restrictions is neces- 
sary to promote the security or preserve the 
peace of the United States or to protect the 
lives of citizens of the United States. 

‘Thus the President must, in exercising this 
broad discretion, look foremost to the se- 
curity and peace of the United States and 
the lives of its citizens; and only when he 
determines that it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of those great interests is he required 
to issue a proclamation under the Neutrality 
Act. 

When Germany declared war on Russia the 
administration deliberately refrained from 
issuing a proclamation under the Neutrality 
&ct. It was explained that the issuance of 
sueh a proclamation would not be in the 
interest of the peace and security of the 
United States. The people and the Congress 
accepted that explanation. If that explana- 
tion holds true in the case of Russia, it holds 
equally true in the case of Britain. 

If the proclamations heretofore issued un- 
der the Neutrality Act do not protect the 
peace and security of the United States, why 
should not those proclamations be revoked? 
What possible reason can there be for per- 
mitting restrictions, believed at the time they 
were imposed to be helpful to the defense of 
the United States, to continue after it has 
become clear that those restrictions are in- 
imical to the defense of the United States? 

It would be absurd to conclude that though 
the President must find that “it is necessary 
to promote the security, to preserve the peace, 
or to protect the lives of citizens of the 
United States” before he can issue such a 
proclamation, he is compelled to continue it 
in effect once it is issued, even though he may 
conclude that its continuance is dangerous 
to those very interests which it was designed 
to protect. 

Indeed, section 1 (b) of the Neutrality Act 
provides: 

“Whenever the state of war which has 
caused the President to issue a proclamation 
under the authority of this section has ceased 
to exist, he shall revoke same.“ 

It is clear that the purpose of this provi- 
sion was to give the President the power to 
revoke a proclamation when the conditions 
which caused its proclamation ceased to exist, 
It is plain that “the state of war which has 
caused the President to issue a proclamation 
under the authority of this section” refers not 
to the cessation of hostilities but to the cessa- 
tion of the kind of state of war defined in the 
statute which caused the President to exer- 
cise his statutory powers. 

If the President possesses this power to 
revoke, as I most emphatically believe he 
does, then the question becomes one of fact. 


Senator Peprer has stated what I have 
told the House on two different occasions 
in stronger and clearer language than 
I used. Now, if the President feels that 
his hands are tied, he has the power to 
untie them. If, as a result of passing 
this bill, more ships are sunk and more 
of our boys are killed, the tragedy will 
be put into the lap of Congress; whereas 
if the President feels that his own proc- 
lamations should be revoked he may re- 
voke them and permit our ships to go 
wherever he sees fit, but he must as- 
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sume the responsibility therefor. He 
need not have issued the proclamations 
whieh he did, but he did so and they 
haye worked mighty well thus far. I 
was in hopes that the President would 
be satisfied to leave things as they are, 
at least until we are better prepared. I 
am going to vote against these amend- 
ments. I voted against arming the 
ships for the reasons I then stated. I 
do not want the blood of our boys on 
my hands in this foreign war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLUETT] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, this debate 
will result in one of the most momentous 
decisions this House has ever been called 
upon to make, and not one of us can be 
unmindful of that fact. We have listened 
to or read much of the exhaustive debate 
in the Senate, and I believe hardly a 
point, pro or con, remained unsaid. Now 
it remains for us to render our verdict, 
which may well spell war or peace for this 
Nation. On October 16 last I made my 
position clear on section 6, and now Iam 
prepared, after prayerful consideration, 
to cast my vote for sections 2 and 3, in 
favor of the repeal of those sections, 
This decision is no sudden or impulsive 
one. As far back as May 5 last, I made 
my decision clear on the floor of this 
House by urging the delivery of all our 
shipments to Great Britain by any means 
within our power. Not a word of protest 
for this utterance have I received from 
any Member of either side of the House, 
althoug then it seemed a novel and 
rather dangerous position to take and 
not politically expedient. I have not re- 
gretted that stand. 

That there exists wide differences of 
opinion on a matter of such vital national 
importance is not unnatural and is quite 
in accord with ur democratic processes, 
if at all times the reasons advanced are 
for the ultimate good of America. 

At this time it would seem that a unity 
of expression was impossible. On both 
sides of the question are ranged the best 
minds of the country, men and women 
who are honest in their convictions, all 
I believe interested in bringing honor and 
happiness and safety to this Nation in a 
great crisis. We all yearn for the defeat 
of the damnable and dangerous Hitler, 
and aid to those who detest him and all 
his works, but our methods are far apart, 
and here is the great pity of it all. 

I doubt that any good can come from 
calling names; that method never won 
a battle or gained a decision. To insult 
a gangster or criminal when he is in the 
act of lending aid when one’s very life 
is in danger is stupid and reprehensible. 
Again I repeat what I said almost 1 
month ago: What are the alternatives? 

Is not the danger to us greater by hesi- 
tating or turning back from the acts and 
resolutions we have made? ‘The answer 
to that is what faces us today, and no 
one I am aware of has yet given us that 
answer. To delay now, or cease for one 
instant, our preparations for national 
defense, whether such defense is direct 
or indirect, will not only interfere with 
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but cripple all that we have done and 
bring consternation, hopelessness, and 
despair to those awaiting our promised 
aid. Not for one moment will I vote 
to let them down. Their heroism and 
fortitude under the most frightful cir- 
cumstances men and women have ever 
endured will endear them forever in the 
hearts of all civilized peoples. A few 
have criticized every twist and turn in 
the desperate efforts of our administra- 
tion to render that aid they have been 
promised and have every reason to 
expect. 

Has the time come when political utter- 
ances and party platforms will supersede 
the dangers of the moment, when our 
national safety is at stake? When those 
pledges and those platforms were made 
we did not know what we know now. 
Shall an error in judgment then pre- 
vent us from carrying out to the full the 
responsibilities which crowd upon us with 
ever-increasing force and danger? My 
answer is emphatically “No!” That be- 
cause both political parties have been 
guilty of unwise statements, shall we 
condemn them both, and be content to 
allow our Nation to suffer in consequence? 
The problem we are now asked to solve 
must be taken utterly and for all time 
from any political consideration. We 
have only one pledge now and always, 
and that is to obey and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. War or 
peace will be decided here when the time 
comes. Today, unless all polls are in- 
correct, a majority of our people want 
this Neutrality Act repealed and are in 
favor of the President’s foreign policies. 
If those expressions are correct, I have 
no fear of what our decisions will be. 
More and more our citizens are becoming 
aware of our danger; they see prepara- 
tions being made in hundreds of our cities 
for possible air raids and other like dan- 
gers. What is the meaning of all this 
preparation? The isolationists will tell 
you there is no danger. Hitler is 3,000 
miles away, and a vast ocean between. 
They cannot reach England, 20 miles 
away. The whole thing is a vast hoax, 
hysteria, and propaganda engineered by 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and his obedient associates. Mothers and 
fathers are cautioned that their sons are 
being made ready for another American 
expeditionary force, for cannon fodder, 
and they must resist this planned trend 
toward war. If leading us down the road 
to war is giving aid to the democracies 
who are fighting and dying for us, then 
gladly shall I join the procession. The 
longer Hitler delays announcing a state of 
war with the United States the stronger 
and more secure we become, and by 1942 
we will be able to render effective, if not 
decisive, assistance in the overthrow of 
our common enemy. If we refuse this 
legislation now, we undo—if we do not 
destroy—every act of ours which had for 
its object the crushing of a murderous 
scoundrel who seeks to destroy the free- 
dom and happiness of the entire world. 

Yes, my colleagues, we are taking a 
grave risk, and it may mean war, but I 
prefer this to a cowardly escape. We are 
gambling on a chance 14 other nations 
took and lost. I refuse to join that un- 
happy company. The history of their 
suffering and enslavement must never 
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become the lot of America. It is true 
our Navy is the finest fighting force in 
the world and ready for action. They 
were prepared for just such an emer- 
gency, and when the time comes every 
man aboard will acquit himself with 
honor to his country. What we do here 
today may call upon the best and bravest 
in them. They will tell us that the free- 
dom of the seas has not been lost to 
America, and with the help of the British 
be free to enter any port in the world. I 
believe this is our right, and because it is 
so, that right will prevail. While our 
immediate problem concerns the Neu- 
trality Act, it is only one of many facing 
each one of us in Congress, and each one 
must be solved if we are to render effec- 
tive aid in this world emergency. First 
of all, matériel and food, and every war 
necessity must be produced with all 
speed, a speed greater than we have ever 
known, else our aid will arrive too late. 
Labor appreciates this task and will ac- 
complish it if they are allowed to do it in 
the American way, and without inter- 
ference from irresponsible leaders. No 
man or group of men any time, anywhere, 
during this emergency shall be allowed to 
prevent directly, or indirectly, our defense 
production. Here again the will of the 
people will prevail. Again our power to 
produce must be protected from extrava- 
gance in government, billions must be 
saved from waste and extravagant proj- 
ects under the guise of national defense. 
Inflation must be curbed and regulated. 
Communists in high places in defense 
work must be removed. Only by such re- 
strictions can ve carry forward effectively 
the work in hand. What then is our ob- 
jective now? It is to take back a right 
we should never have released, the right 
to sail the seven seas and enter any port 
in the world. Did anyone worry or com- 
plain bitterly when we sent our destroy- 
ers away, or flew hundreds of fighter and 
bomber planes to land on foreign soil? 
Oh, no, that was quite all right and we 
were delighted that so many of them, 
manned, too, by American pilots, reached 
Great Britain safely. These men must 
endanger their lives, but our sailors must 
remain locked in safe harbors. -What a 
travesty. We may be certain that if this 
resolution is adopted it will have the sup- 
port of a considerable majority of the 
American people, and can we hope for or 
expect any better reason for our decision? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. RoB- 
ston] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to this resolution, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, less than 30 days ago a reso- 
lution was brought into the House at the 
request of the administration to repeal 
that part of the Neutrality Act that for- 
bids the arming of American merchant 
ships. The House passed the resolution, 
and it went to the Senate. The Senate 
adopted an amendment which also re- 
pealed that part of the Neutrality Act 
which forbids the American merchant 
ships to go into the ports of the warring 
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nations or into the war zones. The mat- 
ter before us for consideration today is, 
Shall the House concur in the Senate’s 
amendments? Iam opposed to the Sen- 
ate’s amendments because it is in effect 
a declaration of war. It will permit the 
President to prosecute on a larger scale 
undeclared wars. I opposed the resolu- 
tion before the House to authorize the 
President to arm merchant ships be- 
cause of our experience in World War 
No. 1. The records show that within 30 
days after we armed our merchant ships 
in 1917 we were in a shooting war. Ad- 
miral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
made a statement in writing that the 
arming of our merchant ships in the first 
World War would not protect the ships 
or the sailors and would not result in the 
destruction or serious injury of any 
enemy war vessel or craft or airplanes. 
On the contrary he stated that 35 of our 
merchant ships were sunk and 58 sailors 
lost their lives. 

The law of the seas is that if a mer- 
chant ship is unarmed no one can fire 
upon it or sink it even though it carries 
contraband of war to an enemy nation. 
The warships of the enemy nation must 
first ascertain if it is carrying contra- 
band of war, if it is carrying contraband 
of war those in charge of the ship must 
be provided with safe means of escape 
and then the attacking war vessel may 
tow it into port or sink it. If a merchant 
ship is armed it at once becomes a war 
vessel and can be fired upon and sunk 
without notice or warning and without 
any regard to the safety of the sailors on 
the ship. Therefore, our experience in 
the last World War was that the arm- 
ing of merchant ships with small guns, 
as they must be, afforded no protection, 
but on the other hand invited attack and 
destruction. 

The House was assured by the ad- 
ministration and its leaders that the 
arming of our merchant ships would 
promote peace and help to prevent war. 
I knew that this was not true. I also 
knew that this apparently harmless bill 
was another effort to deceive the Con- 
gress. I knew that the administration 
would take the next step in the Senate 
by providing that these armed merchant 
ships would be sent into the dangerous 
war zones and ports of the warring na- 
tions. I stated on the floor of the House 
that that very thing would happen and 
now we have the Senate bill before us, 
not only authorizing the arming of mer- 
chant ships, but permitting the admin- 
istration to send them into the very hell- 
holes of war itself. The bill before us 
comes up under a special rule and it 
cannot be amended in any respect. Not 
a single word can be stricken out. 
Neither will it permit the change of 
the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of 
an “i.” When the roll is called we must 
vote either “yes” or “no” as the measure 
came to us from the Senate. 

I agree with our Democratic colleagues, 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Mr. RICHARDS of 
South Carolina, Mr. SoutH of Texas, 
Mr. Hunter of Ohio, Mr. Beam of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Kron of New York, Mr. 
Lyncxu of New York, Mr. Somers of New 


York, Mr. Kennepy of New York, and 
distinguished 


nearly a score of other 
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Democrats, practically all of whom have 
supported the President on all of his 
foreign policies. They insist that this 
bill attempts to deceive the American 
people. They insist that it is in effect 
a declaration of war and the adminis- 
tration is trying to enter the war by the 
way of the back door. Several of them 
have asserted that this action is cow- 
ardly and that if the administration 
thinks that Congress should consider the 
question of peace or war a resolution to 
that effect should come before the Con- 
gress, and if we go to war at all it should 
be in the way and manner provided by 
the Constitution. More than a score of 
Democrats have expressed opposition to 
this bill in their speeches and remarks 
on the floor of the House, perhaps 50 
more will vote against it. A number of 
them also pointed out that American 
ships, in violation of the acts of Con- 
gress, have been taken into the war zones 
and our Navy, in violation of the acts of 
Congress, has been convoying these 
American merchant ships and British 
merchant ships and an undeclared war 
has been carried on in the belligerent 
waters of Europe, and our naval vessels 
have been engaged in aggressive warfare 
against other countries, and our mer- 
chant ships and some of our naval ves- 
sels have been sunk and many Ameri- 
can sailors have lost their lives. Mr. 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, stated in Parliament the other day 
that the American Navy and the British 
Navy were joining together in a naval 
war. This is in violation of the express 
acts of Congress and in violation of the 
Constitution. Congress alone can de- 
clare war and it has not declared any 
war. 
ISSUE IS PEACE OR WAR 

Our colleague the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], who is supporting 
this bill, frankly stated that it is equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. He also 
frankly stated that the lend-lease bills 
and other measures put through Con- 
gress by the President were war measures 
and not peace measures as contended by 
the President and others of his admin- 
istration. I agree with Mr. Cox and 
other distinguished Democrats that this 
bill before us is equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. If we arm these merchant 
ships and send them into the dangerous 
war zones where the waters are mined 
and are filled with submarines and other 
enemy warcraft, many of them will be 
sunk and great numbers of our sailors 
will be killed or drowned, 

While the Lend-Lease Act expressly 
provides that no authority is given to 
convoy, the American Navy will convoy 
these vessels and go into these mined, 
submarine-infested waters, and this will 
result in a shooting war. When the lend- 
lease bills were up, the Congress and the 
country were assured by the President 
that American ships would not be re- 
quired to take these war materials to the 
belligerent nations or go into the danger- 
ous waters of belligerent ports, and that 
there would be no convoy of merchant 
ships by our Navy, and the President as- 
sured the Congress and country that 
these were measures to keep us out of the 
European, Asiatic, African wars, and to 
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emphasize his pledge that there would be 
no convoys he said, “Convoys means 
shooting and shooting means war.” But 
the President and our Army and Navy 
have been sending our ships into these 
war zones and have been convoying, not 
only American merchant ships but British 
merchant ships, with the result that 
some of our merchant ships and our war- 
ships have been sunk and many, many 
American sailors have lost their lives, and 
these lives have been lost because the 
President and the Navy have violated 
express acts of Congress and the Consti- 
tution of the United States and their 
express promises to the Congress and to 
the American people. 

Today is the most momentous day of 
all of my service as a Member of Con- 
gress. Through misrepresentation and 
deceit, the American people have been 
led step by step into the second bloody 
World War, and the President is urging 
Congress today to take the longest and 
most momentous step of all. I tremble 
to think of the ruin and disaster that the 
future has in store for our country. 

Both parties, in their platforms, and 
both candidates for the Presidency, and 
practically every candidate for the House 
and Senate last year, including myself, 
made most solemn pledges to the Ameri- 
can people that we would not do this 
thing. 

. Our colleague the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] urged us today to 
adopt this measure. If we did not we 
would cause a lot of sorrow to the Presi- 
dent, to the Secretary of State, to the 
Navy and Army officers, and other high 
officials. The question before us today 
transcends all partisan considerations, 
and rises above all personalities. I cer- 
tainly have no desire to hurt the feelings 
of the President or any other high official 
of this Government. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] says the 
President and these other officials will be 
very unhappy if we defeat this bill. More 
than 80 percent of the American people 
are opposed to our going into this second 
World War, or going into any war except 
and only when it shall become necessary 
for the defense of our own country. That 
means more than 100,000,000 Americans 
are opposed to our involvement in this 
war. I am only concerned in doing the 
very best thing for our country, and while 
the President, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of War, and Chief of Staff 
may be sad if we defeat this bill, it will 
bring great joy to at least a hundred mil- 
lion loyal Americans, and what joy it 
must bring to the millions of young men 
of America and to their fathers and 
mothers. 

To vote against this bill will meet the 
complete approval of my conscience, and 
I shall have kept my pledge. 


WHY SHOULD WE BUTT INTO THAT WAR? 


About 18 months ago, the President 
told the country that Hitler would soon 
invade the Western Hemisphere and the 
United States, but Hitler did not come, 
and he is not going to. No unfriendly 
German or Italian will ever set his foot 

on American soil. I have believed all 
along that it was the purpose of the 
President ever since the King and Queen 
of England visited the United States to 
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involve us in another World War, if it 
should come. 

Neither Hitler, Mussolini, or their 
armies or navies would come to the 
Western Hemisphere or the United States 
to attack us. They did not lay the weight 
of their hands on the rights of any 
American citizen or put a foot on Ameri- 
can soil or the Western Hemisphere. 
The war has been confined to the coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. 

The war did not come to us. Our ad- 
ministration had to take our country to 
the war. British statesmen outsmarted 
our statesmen, They suggested that we 
take possession of Greenland, but that 
did not get us into the war. Iceland did 
not belong to Great Britain. Britain took 
possession of Iceland. Britain suggested 
that they move out of Iceland and that 
the American soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines move in. Iceland is nearer to 
Europe and on the great highway in the 
war zone. We did move in, but England 
did not move out. Our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in Iceland are serving under 
British officers and under the British flag 
as well as the American flag. Iceland is 
2,500 miles from the United States. It is 
in the danger zone of the warring nations 
of Europe. 

Our ships began to operate in and 
around Iceland, in the very middle of 
the dangerous waters of these warring 
nations. Our merchant ships and our 
naval vessels were looking for trouble 
and, of course, they found it. When our 
merchant and naval vessels were sunk 
and many American sailors lost their 
lives the newspapermen, at the Presi- 
dent’s press conference, asked the Presi- 
dent if the sinking of our merchant and 
naval ships and the loss of these Ameri- 
can lives was grounds to sever diplomatic 
relations with Germany and was a cause 
for war, the President answered that it 
was not ground for severing our diplo- 
matic relations or cause for war. We 
have always been told that when one 
nation fires upon another nation, sinks 
its ships, and kills its citizens that is 
ground for severing diplomatic relations 
and is cause for war. The President 
answered as he did because we butted 
into the war over there. We were the 
aggressors, we were looking for trouble, 
and we found it. This measure before 
us enables the President and our naval 
and military officials to look for trouble 
in every part of the world, and, of course, 
we shall find it. 

We are called upon to vote today for 
a measure that will certainly plunge us 
into total war and, more than likely, in- 
volve us in every part of the globe. How 
long it will last no one can tell. How 
many lives it will take no one can say. 
We can be assured of one thing—it will 
be the longest, costliest, bloodiest war in 
which this Nation ever engaged. I am 
determined that whatever destruction 
and ruin comes to this country in butting 
into this European-Asiatic-African war 
shall not be laid at my door. 

The President has been unable to whip 
the 80 percent or more of the American 


- people into line for this war. Is it the 
hope of ambitious men, selfish groups, 


munition makers, and others seeking war 
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profits that by sending our ships and sail- 
ors and our Army to the danger zones 
of the seven seas and to various outposts 
they will build up enough sentiment in 
Congress and in the Nation to wring from 
an unwilling Congress a constitutional 
declaration of war? That, in my opinion, 
is what they want. That is what they 
are striving to accomplish. We are send- 
ing our young men to Iceland, to Singa- 
pore in Asia, to Iran in central Asia, and 
to other parts of the globe. One of these 
days there will be a demand for another 
great A. E. F. to save those that we have 
sent on before. I am amazed at the cun- 
ning by which the American people have 
been lead into this unnecessary, ghastly, 
bloody war. 

We were first urged in 1939 to repeal 
so much of the neutrality law as would 
permit us to make and send munitions of 
war to Great Britain and other countries. 
Congress, though, expressly provided that 
it was based strictly upon a cash-and- 
carry basis and they must come to this 
country and buy the war materials, pay 
the cash, and take title to the property 
before it left our shores. Prime Minister 
Churchill stated that all they needed was 
the tools—that they had the men and 
would win the war. The next thing we 
heard was that Great Britain and her 
allies were broke, and Congress passed 
the lend-lease bill giving to England and 
her allies approximately $13,000,000,000 
in war materials and food. They assured 
us that they would come and get this 
war material and we would not be in- 
volved in the war—that our ships would 
not have to go into the war zones. Al- 
though we have given and provided for 
Great Britain about 2,000,000 tons of 
merchant ships, they now insist that our 
ships must deliver these free war mate- 
rials into their dangerous waters that 
are mined and infested with submarines 
and other enemy warcraft, and they in- 
sist that our Navy must convoy not only 
American merchant ships but British 
merchant ships inte these dangerous war 
zones throughout the world. 

What Great Britain is really driving at, 
she wants our Navy in this war, and she 
has already involved our Navy. This bill 
would give it some semblance of legality, 
and Churchill and other Englishmen are 
now saying that they cannot whip Hitler 
without the American Army, and the 
clamor has started for another A. E. F. 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa. We can see 
at once that this war, as we predicted 2 
years ago, was following step by step the 
same steps taken by this Nation in the 
first World War. We are furnishing now 
the war materials, the ships, and already 
furnishing men, and there will be more 
men. Strange to say, they are using the 
same slogans that they used to involve us 
in the other World War. They are urg- 
ing us again to save democracy, insure 
the freedom of the seas, and to fight this 
war to end all wars. Those are the slo- 
gans that we fought for in the last war. 
Not a one of them was carried out after 
the war. We found out to our sorrow 
after the war that the nations over there 
were fighting as they had fought through 


-the centuries for territory, trade, and 


power, and that is what they are fighting 
for this time, and we will be deceived 
again, Our sacrifice of treasure and 
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blood no doubt will be greater in this 
war than in that war. Our debts will be 
greater. The country will be more dis- 
rupted, and we shall come out of the war 
with little or no freedom ourselves. I 
should like to see all people free, but I 
am more concerned about the freedom 
and the welfare of the people of the 
United States than I am of any other 
nation on the earth. Our first duty is to 
protect our own country and our own 
people. 
THIS BILL DANGEROUS AND UNNECESSARY 


Let me say to those sincere persons 
who are anxious to preserve the British 
Empire and maintain the bloody tyrant 
and dictator Stalin with his Communist 
regime, that this measure is unfair to the 
American people and is dangerous and 
unnecessary. It is not necessary for the 
President and his administration to 
break faith with the Congress and the 
American people. If he made his 
pledges honestly last year there is no 
reason why he should not keep them this 
year. Prime Minister Churchill said on 
the opening of the British Parliament 
this week that Hitler would be disap- 
pointed in undertaking to starve the 
English people, as England now had 
double the amount of food stored away 
that she had in 1939. This war started 
in 1939. Now England has twice as 
much food, according to Prime Minister 
Churchill, as she had about the time the 

war started. Prime Minister Churchill 
said that the sinking of British ships and 
iher allies the last 4 months had been 
cut down to two-thirds over the previ- 
ous 4 months. He declared that Britain 
and her allies had lost 700,000 tons of 
shipping in the last 4 months and that 
Germany and her allies had lost a mil- 
lion tons. In other words, Germany and 
her allies had lost about 50 percent more 
tonnage of shipping in the last 4 months 
than Great Britain and her allies had 
lost. The sinkings of Great Britain and 
her allies are on the decrease while the 
sinkings of Germany and her allies are 
on the increase. Mr. Churchill also said 
that Great Britain now equals Germany 
in the number of planes and bombers and 
is superior in the skill of her aviators. 

Lloyd’s & Co., of London, the great 
marine insurance company, who in- 
sure practically all, if not all, of English 
ships, reported some time ago that when 
the war started that Great Britain had 
over 21,000,000 tons of merchant ships 
of 100 tons or over, and when Germany 
conquered Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
and France, Great Britain with her pow- 
erful navy took over 12,000,000 tons more 
from these conquered countries. Great 
Britain has built a great many ships 
since the war started, and we have turned 
over and built for her 2,000,000 tons 
or more since the war sfarted. She 
undoubtedly now has several million 
more tons of shipping than she had 
when the war started. When the 
war broke out we had about five and 
a half million tons of shipping. We 
have sold or given so much of our ton- 
nage to Great Britain that we now have 
only approximately 4,000,000 tons. Great 
Britain now has five or six times as much 
merchant-ship tonnage as we have, and 
millions of tons of her shipping are en- 
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gaged in strictly commercial enterprise 
in competition with the United States and 
other countries. Her ships are now sail- 
ing the seven seas of the world, and we 
are building millions of tons of shipping 
for her. Let there are those who insist 
that we must use our ships and our 
sailors to carry these free war materials 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa and other 
possessions of Great Britain. Great Brit- 
ain does not need our merchant ships. 
She wants the American Navy and Amer- 
ican boys. She wants us to get into this 
war, and it has been decided, in my opin- 
ion, the best way to get us into a total 
war is to arm American merchant ships 
and send them into war zones convoyed 
by the American Navy. Great Britain 
started in 1170 with 50,000 square miles 
of territory. When this war started she 
had 16,000,000 square miles of territory, 
and since the war started she has taken 
possession of more than a million more 
square miles. Over one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface and 500,000,000 people are 
under the British flag. She has a mil- 
lion more square miles in North America 
than we have, but her statesmen are 
clever enough to have the United States 
and other countries to furnish her with 
war supplies and more ships. She has 
more than 4,000,000 men thoroughly 
trained and fully equipped. Only 22 
miles of water separate Great Britain 
from the European Continent. 

The war between Russia and Germany 
started on June 22, 1941, nearly 5 months 
ago. The bulk of the German Army and 
three-fourths of the German air force 
have been constantly engaged against 
Russia. So far as the records show, not 
a single Englishman or English plane or 
bomber or ship has been fighting in 
Russia. Some try to claim that England 
is fighting our war. Itis not our war. We 
were not consulted, and we did not start 
it. No one has attacked our country or 
our citizens. England is not even fighting 
her own war. If the effort of any coun- 
try is helpful to any other country, it is 
the fighting power of Russia against Ger- 
many. Why has not England used her 
4,000,000 men and her mighty air power 
to aid Russia? Why has she not blown 
Germany to pieces? Why did she not 
send her bombers to the front lines and 
fight with Russia against Germany? 
Two or three thousand fighters and 
bombers likely would have decided long 
ago the battle between the Russians and 
the Germans, but England sits behind her 
ramparts on the British Isles with her 
4,000,000 of trained and equipped men 
and her large air force. If Ergland could 
not cross the English Channel vith her 
great air force and millions of trained 
men and inflict severe blows on Germany, 
how in high heaven can they expect the 
United States, with its small orce of 
mostly untrained and unequipped men, 
to travel 3,000 miles to fight Germany? 
If England cannot fly a few hundred miles 
to help Russia out, can it be said that 
Germany can fly thousands of miles 
across the Atlantic and attack the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere? 
British statesmen have managed in all 
of the wars of Europe, Asia, and Africa to 
aline nations against each other and to 
aid her, and after the war is over she 
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has added to her immense possessions, 
She fights hard when her soil is attacked, 
but history does not record her fighting 
or financing other nations. I admire the 
zeal and loyalty of Englishmen to their 
country. They do not permit the propa- 
ganda of other nations to lead them into 
a destructive war that takes the lives of 
their young men and bankrupts their na- 
tion. I wish those in charge of the des< 
tiny of this country would show the same 
loyalty and devotion to our country. 
THE COMMUNISTS CELEBRATE 


How times have changed. In the 
World War we loaned Russia 88,000, 000. 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and other Com- 
munists overthrew the Russian Govern< 
ment, murdered the Czar, all the mem- 
bers of his family, and millions of other 
Russians, and made a separate peace 
with Germany. We loaned the Russians 
an additional sum of $187,000,000. This 
communistic regime repudiated all of it. 
It was so cruel and wicked that Presi- 
dents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover refused to recognize Russia, 
President Roosevelt did recognize Russia. 
They broke their promises to him. 

In 1939 Stalin gave Hitler the green 
light to overrun Poland, destroy its citi< 
zens, and massacre its people. Hitler 
agreed to protect the eastern flank with 
the German Army. He was to receive 
one-half of the loot from Poland and 
have a free hand to destroy the four de- 
mocracies of Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. He swallowed up three of 
these small democracies and destroyed 
much of Finland and killed hundreds of 
thousands of her citizens and destroyed 
many of her cities. Finland was forced 
to surrender much of her territory. 
Stalin protected Hitler while he was over- 
running other countries of Europe. Hit« 
ler turned on Stalin. I feel sorry for the 
common people of Germany and Russia, 
I have no sympathy whatever for either 
of these cruel, bloody dictators, Hitler or 
Stalin. We were given to understand 
that Russia would get no part of the 
lend-lease money. This promise was 
broken by the administration. 

The other night the Russian Embassy 
in Washington gave a great reception, 
Thousands of people were invited. Those 
who voted against lend-lease and other 
war measures were not invited, according 
to press reports. I was not invited, but 
I am not offended. I did not vote to give 
Russia a billion dollars. According to the 
newspaper reports, great quantities of 
vodka and champagne and caviar were 
consumed. On that day President 
Roosevelt gave Stalin a billion good 
American dollars taken from the tax- 
payers of this Nation. What were they 
celebrating? 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the Communist Party in 
Russia. For nearly 24 years now com- 
munism has been denounced time and 
again on the floor of ihe House and Sen- 
ate, in every pulpit, and on every platform 
ir this country. It was considered enemy 
No. 1 by all the nations of the earth. We 
looked upon it as such a cruel and hateful 
thing that Congress finally passed a law 
providing that no person who had ever 
been a Communist could find lodg- 
ment in this country, and could be de- 
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ported. The Government, the people, the 
schools, and the homes have been fight- 
ing communism as the greatest enemy to 
mankind, and now we grasp the bloody 
hand of Stalin and join with him in cele- 
brating the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the founding of this monstrous philos- 
ophy and ideology, the arch enemy of 
freedom, of liberty, of the church, of the 
school, and the home, and present him 
with a billion dollars, no interest is to be 
charged, and the first installment is to be 
paid 5 years hence. Of course, no part of 
it will ever be paid and President Roose- 
velt assures Comrade Stalin there is more 
to be had and plans are now being laid to 
take American soldiers to Archangel, in 
the Arctic Circle, and march over the 
frozen wastes and snows to join Stalin in 
his struggle with Germany. This re- 
minds me of that little poem: 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mein— 
To be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft to its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 


I am wondering what effect this em- 
brace of communism will have on this 
country and the world. 

At the same time we are clubbing little 
Finland in our efforts to force her to 
cease fighting Russia. A little over a year 
ago our hearts bled for little Finland. 
We gave gifts of food and clothing. We 
presented her with $25,000,000. If we 
embark upon this war, there is no man 
wise enough to tell us how far reaching 
the results may be upon our country and 
our people. No one is speaking up for the 
little democracies of Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania that American treasure 
and American blood helped to create in 
the other World War. 

How wise our forefathers were in ad- 
vising us to stay out of the wars and 
quarrels of Europe and Asia and Africa. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, i yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JONK- 
man] 4 minutes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week we celebrated 
Armistice Day. On the eve of Armistice 
Day, in the Well of this House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Munpock! 
made a very effective speech, in which 
he said: 

No greater injustice could be done our hon- 
ored dead, whom we honor every day in the 
year, but particularly on November 11, than 
to imply that they died in vain. 


And the gentleman was absolutely 
right. Up to the present time we can 
say that they did not die in vain. To- 
night, after this vote, the reverse may 
be true. 

It is true they did not accomplish their 
main objective. This objective was to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Measured by this standard, they died in 
vain and their noble crusade was a dismal 
failure. For immediately upon the sign- 
ing of the armistice 23 years ago their 
Commander in Chief, as he sat at the 
peace table, learned, to his bitter dis- 
illusionment, that while we had fought 
the war exclusively to make the world 
safe for democracy, our Allies had fought 
the war just as exclusively on the old 
formula, to wit, conquest of territory and 
greed for world trade, war indemnities, 
and loot. 
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And ever since the signing of the 
armistice the world, and especially Eu- 
rope, has been far, far more unsafe for 
democracy than it had been for centuries. 

And not only that, but, characteristic 
of the breed, after they pocketed their 
ill-gotten gains and thus sowed the seeds 
of the present war, these greedy power 
politicians had the temerity to blame our 
dead for the fascism, nazi-ism, and com- 
munism of Europe. I repeat, measured 
by the standard of that objective, the 
lives offered on the altar of making the 
world safe for democracy were sacrificed 
in vain. 

But still I say the gentleman from Ari- 
zona was right when he said, “They did 
not die in vain.” They did not die in 
vain, unless we by this vote so decree, 
For these 126,000 made the supreme sac- 
rifice to end all wars that other millions 
of Americans, the millions it will take if 
we get into this war, might live. 

Mr. Speaker, it took these 126,000 lives 
and a quarter of a million casualties to 
teach the American people by bitter ex- 
perience that European wars are and 
will be fought only for conquest, world 
trade, indemnities, and loot. It took this 
bitter experience, this tremendous sacri- 
fice, to teach them to say, “Never again.” 
During the past 23 years I have heard 
hundreds of veterans say, “Never again.” 
During these years we have heard the 
people of the United States from the 
President down saying “Never again.” 
And over 80 percent of the people of the 
United States are still saying, “Never 
again.” 

And then, when in 1935 European war 
clouds again threatened our horizon, re- 
membering how they had been tricked 
into the last war, remembering that over 
one hundred and fifty millions had been 
spent by Britain alone for propaganda to 
inveigle us into that war, remembering 
that such things as “incidents” were used 
by the small but powerful war group to 
trick them into war, the American peo- 
ple, wishing to provide some guaranty 
against its repetition, began the enact- 
ment of so-called neutrality legislation, 
amending and perfecting it from year 
to year, to the end that our 126,000 dead 
in the World War should not have died 
in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, we enacted those laws 
not as an act of fear but in the con- 
sciousness of our strength and the futil- 
ity of dissipating that strength in Euro- 
pean power politics. We included sec- 
tions 2 and 3 to restrain the war makers 
from creating the incidents that we 
knew might trick us into another World 
War more horrible than the first one. It 
has accomplished the desired nonin- 
volvement up to the present time, even 
though it was not accorded a fair appli- 
cation. It was intended to operate and 
protect the American people in just such 
a situation as we now find ourselves, and 
it was not intended to be repealed when- 
ever it became operative, as was sug- 
gested by Members on the floor in yes- 
terday's debate. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 3d of November 
last, one of the war makers, a leading 
and influential Member of Congress and 
a proponent of the repeal of sections 2 
and 3, intimated on the floor that it 
would take a certain number of sinkings 
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together with a certain number of lives 
lost to arouse the American people to 
war. The required number, of: course, 
was not indicated. Assuming that this 
is true, it follows, as the night follows 
day, that that number will be attained 
much more quickly with the repeal of 
sections 2 and 3, permitting our ships to 
go into combat zones, than without such 
repeal. It is thereforc quite evident that 
the underlying purpose of this repeal is 
to precipitate us into war. Especially is 
this evident when we consider that if 
the purpose were to facilitate delivery 
of lend-lease war materials, this could 
be far more easily and effectively accom- 
plished by putting our ships under Brit- 
ish registry, under the lend-lease law. 

In short, the passage of this legisla- 
tion means war; it means that millions 
of our men will be sacrificed in Europe; 
it means that our 126,000 dead in the 
World War have died in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, 
they shall not have died in vain, and for 
that reason I shall vote against repeal. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of my distinguished colleague from 
New York how many speakers he has 
left? 

Mr. BLOOM. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
that I have two speakers who will take 
up the 22 minutes remaining. Then 
there are four Members on this side who 
would like to extend their remarks in 
the Record. I do not mind telling the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
that the two speakers are the majority 
leader and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Bates], such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor at this 
point in favor of the adoption of this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with a profound sense of the 
responsibility placed upon the Congress 
in this grave hour, I have, after a most 
complete and exhaustive study of all facts 
and views available, and without regard 
to political partisanship, reached a deci- 
sion to vote for the resolution before us 
today as the safest course to pursue in 
the sole interest of our own future se- 
curity and well-being. 

In the determination of my position in 
this measure, I have endeavored to be 
realistic and face the facts clearly and 
sincerely in the light of what a Hitler- 
dominated world would mean to the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere. I have sought to make 
clear in my mind the effects upon our 
Nation if Hitler should be successful in his 
effort to crush Europe. In such an event, 
I can see nothing but the gravest of 
peril to our liberties, our principles, and 
all the things that we as Americans have 
cherished for centuries. 

Hitler has ‘already conquered 15 na- 
tions and is now seeking to drive Russia 
against the wall. Military experts see a 
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great threat in that situation, and should 
Russia fall, England will be next in the 
line of invasion. And should England 
fall, would the price of peace be its pow- 
erful fleet? This in itself would menace 
our safety, for the seas would then be 
dominated by the Axis fleet of 1,100 fight- 
ing ships to our 350 which now con- 
stitute the strength of the United States 
Navy. If such a thing should come to 
pass, America would then face the grav- 
est threat of its history. With the Axis 
Powers controlling the sea lanes of the 
world, it is obvious our own shores and 
our commerce would be greatly endan- 
gered. The cost to us in money, effort, 
and sacrifice will be great but that cost 
will be far greater even in the immedi- 
ate future, if we stand aside and allow 
England to fall, and face Germany alone 
at a later date. 

I have consulted many times with our 
greatest defense experts, and it is their 
unanimous opinion that this bill should 
become law in the interest of our own 
safety. 

The forces of Hitler are on the march 
in an attempi to dominate the destinies 
of the world, and the least we in America 
can do is to supply and, if necessary, 
carry the materials of war to those who 
are fighting for their very lives in their 
efforts to remain a free people. I for 
one cannot bring myself to vote gainst 
this measure and in so doing give com- 
fort and satisfaction to Hitler’s hordes in 
this terrible conflict that has already sub- 
jugated hundreds of millions of people 
and swept asunder so many nations of 
the world. 

With all these thoughts in mind, I am 
convinced that I should support this 
measure as the best and safest course to 
pursue in the interest of the United 
States. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
NIncs] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein cer- 
tain quotations from the last national 
Democratic platform, certain quotations 
from the President and two Members of 
the House, and a letter from a mother in 
my district, in opposition to this reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 17, 1941, this House passed House 
Joint Resolution 237, authorizing the 
President to arm A'nerican merchant ves- 
sels, There was no proposal in the House 
at that time to repeal section 3 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, which section of 
said act forbids American merchant ships 
to enter combat areas. 

In my remarks in opposition to the 
passage of the resolution authorizing the 
arming of American merchant ships, I 
stated: 

Upon the passage of this resolution by the 
House it will go to the Senate, and there it 
will be amended -0 as to authorize the Presi- 
dent not only to arm American merchant 
ships but to load them with the munitions of 
war and send them under the American flag 
into combat zones. An armed ship in neu- 
tral waters, where there is no enemy to at- 
tack it by submarines, by other war craft, 
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or by bombing planes, would not serve the 
purpose of those back of this legislation; but 
an armed American ship flying our flag, 
manned by American sailors and by a naval 
gun crew, sent into waters where a furious 
shooting war is being waged, would sooner or 
later become the target of a German, Italian, 
or Japanese submarine, other war vessel, or 
warplane, and thereby lead to the shedding of 
American blood and to the furnishing of an 
incident which those desiring our entrance 
into this war long have sought. 


My prediction has come true, and 
House Joint Resolution 237 has come 
back to us from the Senate rewritten and 
amended so as to authorize not only the 
arming of American merchant ships but 
the sending of these ships under our flag, 
loaded with the munitions of war, into 
combat areas and into the ports of Great 
Britain and other nations involved in war 
with the Axis Powers, 

In my remarks in opposition to the 
arming of American merchant ships, I 
further stated: 

It thus appears that the passage of this 
resolution is designed to put the camel’s head 
under the tent, and then when it reaches the 
Senate we will be led in under the big top 
into a shooting war. 


The distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] stated to this 
House in his address this morning that 
if this House fails to pass this resolution 
as rewritten by the Senate, and fails to 
authorize the arming of American mer- 
chant ships and the sending of those 
ships into the seas surrounding Great 
Britain and her possessions and sur- 
rounding Russia and her possessions, we 
will cause the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy to have heavy hearts. 

I represent the Second District of 
Tennessee in this House. The fighting 
men of my district have shed their blood 
and given their lives in defense of this 
Nation in every war in which it has been 
engaged from the Revolution down to 
the present good hour. My people have 
never run away from a fight for the 
protection of our flag, our liberties, and 
our country. But they are not a fool- 
hardy people. They do not believe in 
running, unprepared, into somebody 
else’s war. As the Representative of 
the more than 420,000 brave people of 
my district, I have no commitments save 
to them. I have had no rendezvous with 
the representatives of any foreign power. 
My duty is to my people, to the fathers 
and mothers and boys of my district and 
to the fathers and mothers and boys of 
this Republic. In keeping with the 
promises and pledges made to the 
people of this Nation by both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic Parties in 
their National Conventions in 1940, I 
promised my people that I would not 
vote to make a European policeman out 
of Uncle Sam or to send their boys to 
fight or die in the endless wars of 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. The President 
of the United States made, in effect, the 
same promise again and again and 
again. He sponsored and he favored the 
passage of the Neutrality Act which it 
is now proposed to scrap. And on the 
faith of his words and actions in advo- 
cating and approving the passage of the 
act which it is now proposed to scuttle, 
he won the confidence and the support 
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of the American people. And he ob- 
tained and held the confidence and sup- 
port of the American people by making 
his race for reelection in 1940 upon the 
Democratic national platform, which 
declared: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas, except in case of attack. 


The President accepted the nomina- 
tion for a third term on that platform, 
and in his speeches he reaffirmed, re- 
peated, and expanded the promises of the 
platform on which he was nominated and 
elected. 

On September 11, 1940, in his address 
to the teamsters’ union in Washington, 
D. C., he said: 

I hate war, now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all that 
I can to keep war away from these shores 
for all time. I stand, with my party, and 
outside of my party as President of all the 
people, on the platform, the wording that was 
3 in Chicago less than 2 months ago. 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.” 


On October 23, 1940, in his address at 
Philadelphia, he used these words: 

We are arming ourselves, not for any pur- 
poses of conquest or intervention in foreign 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party: “We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack.” 


On October 30, 1940, in his address at 
Boston Garden, he again promised the 
people: 

Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars, 

They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that, by its very existence, 
it will keep the threat of war far away from 
our shores. 

The purpose of our defense is defense. 

And while I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I shall say it again 
and again and again, Your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


And in his fireside chat of December 
29, 1940, the President used these words: 

There is no demand for sending an 
American expeditionary force outside our 
own borders. There is no intention by any 
member of your Government to send such s 
force. You can therefore nail any talk about 
sending armies to Europe as deliberate 
untruth, 


But a change has come over the spirit 
of the dreams of many of those who 
promised to keep this country out of war. 
Today not only Winston Churchill and 
other leaders of the British Government 
are demanding an American expedition- 
ary force to fight in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but the voice of Joseph Stalin, 
the Russian dictator, is demanding such 
a force at Murmansk and at Archangel, 
within the Arctic Circle on the frozen 
soil of Russia. Let us not kid ourselves. 
Let us not undertake to deceive the Amer- 
ican people. The great prize for which 
Great Britain and Russia are now clam- 
oring and striving is an American ex- 
peditionary force of millions in Europe, 
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Asia, and Africa. It may be that their 
hearts will be sad if we do not push 
American boys as pawns into the slaugh- 
ter of this conflict for the maintenance 
of the British Empire and of the Russian 
Soviet Union. My sympathies are all 
with England, with Russia, and with the 
other peoples who are fighting the ag- 
gressor nations. There are only 132,- 
000,000 people in this country. We are 
so situated between 2 great oceans, re- 
moved all the way from three to five 
thousand miles from this conflict, we are 
so. strong in material resources, in in- 
dustrial development and in manpower, 
with the ability to produce the munitions 
of war, and with such a splendid Navy, 
that no nation or combination of nations 
can successfully attack and overcome us. 
The British Empire has a population of 
504,000,000 people. The Russian Nation 
has a population of more than 180,000,000 
people. China has a population of 400,- 
000,000 people. Thus a billion one hun- 
dred million people are arrayed in arms 
against the aggressor nations. If our 
132,000,000 people open the pocketbook 
of this Nation to these great populous 
nations, and if we become the arsenal 
for them in this conflict, these hordes 
of millions of people should be able to 
win this war. If they are not, then I 
am opposed to the needless sacrifice of 
the lives of Americar boys in the defense 
of these vast far-flung nations. And I 
am led to doubt whether this Nation can 
afford to maintain the British Empire in 
the style to which she is accustomed. 
That an American expeditionary force 
is the goal for which England and Rus- 
sia are striving is shown by the undis- 
puted facts known to all well-informed 
men. 

During the 1940 presidential campaign 
Prime Minister Churchill stated, in effect, 
that England would not need an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force until 1942. The 
reaction of the American people was so 
hostile to this suggestion that in a few 
days Mr. Churchill modified his state- 
ment and said that England did not at 
any time expect or need an American 
expeditionary force. And he stated: 
“Give us the tools and we will do the 
job.” But since the election of 1940, Mr. 
Churchill has spoken with increasing 
boldness in announcing the foreign pol- 
icy of our Government. He recently 
stated that the wrath of the American 
people was rising to the very verge of 
war. He has told the world that the 
armed forces of this Nation, together 
with those of England, would win this 
war and thereafter police the world. In 
short, he has virtually taken Uncle Sam 
by the hand and led him down the road 
to the very brink of this war. The British 
generals, Wavell and Auchenleck, have 
both announced that if Hitler is con- 
quered on the continent of Europe an 
American expeditionary force will be 
necessary. And only a few weeks ago 
the London Daily Sketch assumed to tell 
the American people “to dismiss as in- 
sane the idea that the war can be won 
without the shedding of American blood.” 
And this British paper prophesied the 
approach of the day when American sol- 
dier boys will “mingle their blood, sweat, 
and tears in the common drain.” 
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The giving of ships, of planes, of tanks, 
of cannon, or rifles, machine guns, muni- 
tions, foods, and money is the giving of 
material inanimate things. But the un- 
necessary forcing of American boys into 
this conflict is placing in the red-hot 
fingers of the moloch of war the bodies 
and the lives of the bravest, the strongest, 
and the best of cur American young man- 
hood. This involves the broken bodies, 
the shed blood, the suffering, the an- 
guish, and the death upon the battlefield, 
of American boys and the anxiety, the 
breaking and the bleeding of the hearts 
of the fathers and mothers of this Nation. 


Yes, there will be heavy hearts if this 
disguised, dishonest, and cowardly sub- 
terfuge is adopted as a means to involve 
us in this war. At this time I wish to 
read a letter from the mother of two 
boys, written me a few days ago. She 
is only one of hundreds of the mothers 
of my district who have written to me 
and talked to me against the proposal to 
put their boys into the welter and 
slaughter of the present war: 

HEISKELL, TENN., November 3, 1941. 
To the Congressmen of the United States of 
America: 

My Dear FRIENDS: First I will tell you I am 
old and haye no education much, but I hope 
you can understand what I mean. 

In the Presidential election of 1940 my 
two boys, the only children I have, told me 
to go and vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
cause he said he would not send our boys to 
fight in foreign wars. So both my boys went 
and volunteered to fight with their lives in 
the United States Army. One is now on 
maneuvers in the Carolinas, and the other 
was turned down because of bad health, 
Their father is 71 years of age. And I ask of 
you, I beg of you, please, oh please, don't let 
the President send our boys away. I do hope 
and pray that God will take the lead of your 
hearts and minds. 

We are all true-blue Americans and are 
willing to do what is right, but I don't think 
it is right to send our boys away. So I am 
hoping and praying hourly that you won't let 
him send them away. Please don't. From 
one of the mothers with a bleeding heart. 
May God bless you. 

Mrs. ALFRED H. OVERTON. 


The facts are undisputed that by the 
help we have given Great Britain up to 
this time she has more food stored within 
the confines of the British Isles than she 
has ever had before. The facts are un- 
disputed that the sinking of British mer- 
chantmen has very materially decreased 
and that Great Britain, with our help, is 
winning the Battle of the Atlantic. That 
ocean has been bridged with British and 
American ships. It is not necessary to 
send American merchantmen into Brit- 
ish ports in order to deliver to Great 
Britain the billions of dollars in food 
and in munitions of war which the Amer- 
ican people are giving to her without 
stint and without price. Let us turn 
American ships over to British crews 
and let British sailors carry these gifts of 
the American people into the British 
ports. Let us reject this proposal to 
make decoy ducks out of American ships 
in order to draw down upon them inev- 
itable destruction at the hands of Ger- 
man submarines and German bombing 
planes. There can be no excuse for this 
House making it possible and inevitable 
for this Nation to be swept into this pres- 
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ent World War upon a red tide of the 
shed blood of American boys. 

It was stated on the floor of this House 
today by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], “We are 
sitting on a keg of dynamite.” I chal- 
lenge that statement. The proposal is 
that we cross the sea and sit down upon 
a keg of dynamite and strike a match in 
order that there may be an explosion. 

When the President of the United 
States advocated the passage of this very 
Neutrality Act which it is now proposed 
that we scrap, he stated in his address 
to a joint session of the House and Sen- 
3 bd very Chamber, on September 


At the outset I proceed on the assumption 
that every Member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and every member 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
including the President and his associates, 
personally and officially, are equally and with- 
out reservation in favor of such measures as 
will protect the neutrality, the safety, and the 
integrity of our country and at the same 
time keep us out of war. 

Because I am wholly willing to ascribe an 
honorable desire for peace to those who hold 
different views from my own as to what those 
measures should be, I trust that these gentle- 
men will be sufficiently generous to ascribe 
equally lofty purposes to those with whom 
they disagree. Let no man or group in any 
walk of life assume exclusive protectorate 
over the future well-being of America, be- 
eause I conceive that regardless of party or 
section the mantle of peace and of patriotism 
is wide enough to cover us all. Let no group 
assume the exclusive label of the peace bloc. 
We all belong to it. 


The President then reviewed the efforts 
of the American people to keep out of 
Europe’s wats, and said: 

For many years the primary purpose of our 
foreign policy has been that this Nation and 
this Government should strive to the utmost 
to aid in avoiding war among other nations. 
But if and when war unhappily comes, the 
Government and the Nation must exert every 


possible effort to avoid being drawn into the 
war. 


The executive branch of the Government 
did its utmost, within our traditional policy 
of noninvolvement, to aid in averting the 
present appalling war. Having thus striven 
and failed, this Government must lose no 
time or effort to keep the Nation from being 
drawn into the war. 


In my candid judgment, we shall succeed 
in these efforts. 

This neutrality law which it is now 
proposed to throw into the wastebasket 
has kept this Nation out of this war. 

The passage of this Neutrality Act was 
and is to keep this Nation out of Europe’s 
wars. The act has succeeded in its pur- 
pose. It has kept this Nation cat of this 
present World War by keeping our ships 
out of combat zones. It has kept us out 
of this war by staying away from the war 
except as we have been put into it by 
the operation of the Lease-Lend Act and 
by the orders of our President to our na- 
val forces to shoot German warcraft on 
sight. 

ARMING OF AMERICAN MERCHANT SHIPS 

INCREASES THEIR DANGER 

Arming of American vessels will not 
contribute to their safety. It will in- 
crease their danger and imperil the lives 
of those aboard them. This was our ex- 
perience in the first World War. On 
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March 1, 1917, at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Congress granted him au- 
thority to arm American ships. On April 
6, 1917, President Wilson signed the war 
bill and proclaimed a state of war. And 
after our merchant ships were thus 
armed in the first World War, 35 armed 
American merchant ships were sunk by 
the enemy. Fifty-eight American lives 
were lost, and not 1 submarine or for- 
eign warcraft was sunk by an armed 
American merchantman. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Merchant ships 
are not designed, built, armed, or 
equipped for warfare. And in the pres- 
ent shooting war between our vessels of 
war and German submarines one of our 
destroyers has been seriously damaged 
and 11 American lives lost, and another of 
our destroyers, the Reuben James, has 
been sunk by a German submarine and 
95 American lives lost. 

When I listened to the able address of 
the distinguished Member from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum] in favor of the scrapping 
of our neutrality law, and heard him tell 
this House that we are sitting on a keg 
of dynamite, I recalled that on September 
21, 1939, he inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record a radio address which he 
delivered to the people of Virginia, in 
which he used these wise words: 

The question uppermost in the minds of 

American citizen today is, Can America 
keep out of this war? As the matter stands 
at the moment, I think the question can 
be very definitely answered in the affirmative. 
If you mean by keeping out of the war can 
we avoid any aggressive action against other 
nations which will necessitate the sending 
of troops to foreign soil, then certainly the 
answer is, “Yes.” We will keep out of that 
kind of war. 


He then goes on to state: 

For my own part, I have adopted a slogan 
for this crisis. There is nothing particularly 
new or novel about it, but I believe it repre- 
sents the sentiments of my constituents, and 
feel confident that it expresses the thought 
of an overwhelming majority of the American 
citizens. It is this: “Keep America safe for 
Americans in America.” I commend this 
sentiment to your careful consideration. In 
whatever may come before Congress, and in 
whatever official action I may be called upon 
to take as your Representative, this shall be 
my guiding sta. 

We all agree that America must stay out of 
this conflict. There is no difference of opin- 
ion on that score, 


And when! listened to the impassioned 
address of the distinguished Member 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] on 
yesterday, in which he advocated the 
scrapping of our neutrality law, I recalled 
that in 1935, when the American people 
had cool heads and when we had not 
been swept off our feet by a flood of 
foreign propaganda, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] said on 
the floor of this House, with respect to 
the enactment of our first Neutrality Act 
of 1935: 

The peace of the world is in danger and 
the outlook is as dark as it was in 1914 just 
prior to the beginning of the World War. It 
behooves us to set our house in order and 
eliminate every hazard which may tend to 
drag us into the vortex of war. The purpose 
of this resolution is to do that very thing. 


And again he said: 
Let me say, in conclusion, that, regardless 
of the conflicting views that may be enter- 
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tained by the Members of this House as to 
the character of neutrality legislation that 
should be passed, I think we are all agreed 
that we have had enough of war and are 
resolved that our Nation must not again 
become involved in a war between foreign 
countries. 

We are still paying the penalties of the last 
Great War, and our children and the genera- 
tions yet to come will continue todo so. The 
signing of the armistice and the subsequent 
treaty of peace ended hostilities. It did not 
end the suffering and Sacrifices of our people, 
nor of the other peoples of the world. Iam 
glad, therefore, to vote for this resolution, 
which is designed to, and I think will, mate- 
rially reduce the danger of our country's 
becoming involved in war, if other nations 
should decide to fight. 

The prevention of war is one of the highest 
duties that government owes society, and any 
nation that will not take every precaution 
and use every legitimate means to avert the 
holocaust of war is unworthy to stand among 
civilized nations of the world. 


Now, if in spite of all we do to stay out 
of this war this country becomes involved, 
there will then be no division among the 
American people, and I, along with every 
other Member of this House, will leave no 
stone unturned to win any war in which 
we may become involved. It should make 
the heart of the President of the United 
States and every other official of this Gov- 
ernment glad if we can help the President 
keep his promises, repeated so often in 
the last campaign, to keep this country 
and our boys out of this war. 

It would seem that enough has been 
done by this Government to satisfy those 
who lust for the shedding of American 
blood. We have placed American armed 
forces in the bases we acquired from 
Great Britain. Our armed forces are on 


guard in the Caribbean, in Greenland, in 


Iceland, at Honolulu, and in the Philip- 
pines. Our naval vessels are scouring the 
seas; our war planes are crisscrossing the 
skies in search for German submarines, 
raiders, and aircraft, with orders from 
the President to shoot on sight. In the 
Far East we are face to face with a dan- 
gerous and desperate adversary in Japan. 
If those who cry so loudly for armed con- 
flict will but possess their souls in pa- 
tience, war may come to us all too soon. 
That we are not prepared for war is 
realized by all of us. In his message to 
this Congress, read to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on October 9 of this year, the 
President said: 

We know that we could not defend ourselves 
in Long Island Sound or in San Francisco 
Bay. 


Why all this haste? We all recognize 
the fact that we are not now prepared 
for war, and yet we are threatened with 
war in both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. In his testimony before the 
Senate committee investigating the na- 
tional-defense program, on April 23, 1941, 
General Twaddle, of the General Staff, 
stated, upon the question of the Army’s 
ability to fight now: 

We couldn’t make a very good showing, I 
don’t believe, sir. We could fight defensively 
with some units, a few of our units. 


Our first and supreme duty is to our 
own country and our own people. The 
security, the defense, the lives of our 
people, are in the keeping of the mem- 
bership of this House. The eyes of the 
fathers and the mothers and of the boys 
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of this Nation are upon us today. Ours 
is a solemn duty, and in its performance 
I must be actuated and can only be moved 
by what I deem to be the best interest of 
my own country. We have been led step 
by step down the slippery road toward 
war, and I cannot afford, in the light of 
my duty to my people and my country, to 
rush headlong into a war in which, if we 
become involved, we are brought face to 
face with the threat of the loss of our 
liberty here at home, the transformation 
of our institutions and our way of life, 
the squandering and dissipation of the 
hard-earned wealth and means of liveli- 
hood of our people and the slaughter of 
uncounted millions of our greatest posses- 
sion, the young manhood of this country. 

For these reasons I shall vote against 
this resolution and devoutly hope that it 
may be defeated. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
TinkHAM)] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein an editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post of October 25. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. FELLOWS] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
present condition of the world, it be- 
hooves those of us to whom life and 
liberty must from our natures be synono- 
mous, to take all of the steps necessary to 
defend this country from a contrary 
philosophy. 

In the present condition of this coun- 
try, a great responsibility is ours to act 
with deliberation and courage—not on 
impulse and with foolhardiness. Any 
step that is clearly one of defense, 
whether advanced by the administration 
or the opposition I have favored—exten- 
sion of the selective service and arming 
of our merchantmen. We are a peaceful 
people, but not a cowardly people. We 
do not go about looking for trouble, nor 
do we stumble about in quarters where 
we are likely to find it just because we 
are dared to do so. Discretion was once 
thought to be the better part of valor, 
ably by the brave Britons who have so 
and by some is still thought to be—not- 
won our admiration in the defense of 
their shores, but who forebore taking 
offense when hopelessly unprepared to 
prevent the rape of the small nations of 
Europe. 

I am for national defense—first, last, 
and always. When this Congress passed 
the lend-lease bill—which I did not 
then favor and about which I have seen 
no reason to change my mind—I bowed 
to the inevitable and voted to finance it. 

I voted to extend the Selective Service 
Act, for if, try as I may to prevent, this 
country finds itself in a shooting war, 
my duty has been but half done if I have 
failed to give those boys who will, be- 
cause of their age, have the fighting to 
do, sufficient training to defend them- 
selves, to say nothing of their mothers 
and their children. 

I voted to arm merchantmen. If a 
man’s peaceful pursuits oblige him to go 
into places of danger, I am the last to 
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deprive him of the questionable safeguard 
of arming so far as our resources permit, 

All these things I have done, as a loyal 
American and a member of a loyal op- 
position. On the face of them, these 
steps appeared what their proponents 
called them, “safeguards of defense.” 

But I have reached the point now 
where I feel I have a right to demand that 
henceforward my reason be appealed to, 
not my emotions. My reason tells me 
that until our national decks are cleared 
for action we should be deaf to all re- 
quests to blindly follow any leader in 
any action not plainly marked by our own 
reason as “defense.” I cannot support a 
request merely because it is made. 

Our country has war within its bor- 
ders. Many of our defense industries are 
at a standstill and men are denied their 
constitutional right to work. Labor 
leaders defy the President of the United 
States, and our great transportation 
system faces immediate paralysis. 

And in the face of these things, we are 
called upon to remove the only restrain- 
ing hand to complete an all-out war- 
fare. It is said that to remove the re- 
strictions does not mean that a merchant 
ship will go to a belligerent port. But 
the method adopted to emasculate this 
Neutrality Act reveals the intention be- 
hind the request. 

The adoption of these amendments is 
to shoot our way to the British Isles and 
back again, and to begin now. 

It is said that failure to adopt these 
amendments is to wreck the President’s 
foreign policy. Caution in a world of 
hysteria can but strengthen our position 
as we await developments in the Pacific. 

To remove those restrictions means 
immediate and general warfare. 

I shall not support these amendments. 

Mr. FiSH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
didly confess to the House today that I 
am heartsick over the repercussions of 
today’s action. After a 20,000-mile jour- 
ney by plane to 14 South and Central 
American republics, in the course of 
which it was the privilege of our com- 
mittee to discuss with ambassadors, min- 
isters,.and other officials problems of air 
safety and the collateral problem of de- 
fense, I know the feeling and impression 
of disunity which will be spelled out in 
the newspapers of the world tomorrow 
morning, no matter whether this meas- 
ure is enacted or rejected. 

Had I been present when the House 
voted on the proposal to arm merchant 
ships, I would have supported it and 
urged my colleagues to do likewise. To- 
day a trans-Atlantic air line is operating 
from Europe to South America, spotting 
ship positions and transmitting the in- 
formation by short wave to submarine 
commanders who ply the South Atlantic. 
In Central America as many as 14 short- 
wave receivers are being used in the 
legation of a European country in addi- 
tion to short-wave transmitters which 
are now employed. Information on 
ship departures goes from this coun- 
try to another nation in the south, and 
from there is transmitted by short wave 
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to Berlin. We have ample evidence that 
some short-wave transmitters have been 
confiscated and that many others are 
operating because inadequate monitor 
equipment makes it impossible to locate 
them. In these circumstances, the very 
least we can do is to arm our merchant 
ships, as the President suggested in his 
first message to Congress on the matter, 
and give such vessels some opportunity 
to defend themselves against raids from 
the sky or from beneath the surface of 
the sea. I would gladly support that 
proposal. 

But today we are in a snarl by virtue 
of the additional amendment which was 
written into the bill by the Senate. 
How fortunate it would be for the Na- 
tion and for our foreign policy if the 
ship-arming proposal could be brought 
back to both Houses in the form of a 
conference report without the provision 
for the repeal of the prohibition against 
entry of our vessels into a combat zone, 
because it would enable us to salvage 
a bit of unity. 

The damage to unity in the eyes of 
other nations has already been done. 
The close Senate vote, which I heard 
discussed on the streets of Mexico City 
no later than last Friday morning has 
indicated our lack of unified purpose in 
a critical hour. It has already been 
spelled out and reechoed in the news- 
papers of our sister countries in this 
hemisphere. No matter what the out- 
come here today, that impression has 
already been made. 

Our whole problem at this crucial mo- 
ment is one of unity. If there should 
flow out of the enactment of the meas- 
ure before us certain eventualities, we 
can effectively meet them only as a unit- 
ed country. But we are not united and 
we are not ready for such eventualities, 

I can advance but a single sound rea- 
son for voting against the pending meas- 
ure and that is our unreadiness in this 
hour. 

We are not ready on the labor front. 
There is no assurance that in the case 
of undeclared hostilities which may flow 
from the adoption of this proposal, 
strikes in defense industries will not 
continue and thus place us in a posi- 
tion of even greater jeopardy. There is 
scant evidence that those richly en- 
dowed with this world’s goods are yet 
ready to raake the sacrifices that will 
be required. There is a general apathy 
which is indeed not conducive to unity 
and until every element is welded into 
a unified whole, shall we take this 
chance now? 

I am fully sensible of the grave re- 
sponsibility which we exercise today. 
From a survey in 14 republics, I know 
something of the extra problems which 
we shall encounter. I know what the 
repercussions will be in other lands. I 
shall be the last to give aid or comfort 
to the Axis Powers. I have said be- 
fore and say again, that, in my opinion, 
the people of this Nation desire the de- 
feat of the Axis Powers and are ready 
and willing to support all aid against 
aggression. The step that we may take 
today, however, is fraught with grave 
peril and in all humility I submit as 
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persuasively as I know how that we must 
be ready. I submit also that we are 
not yet ready. 

On September 18, I briefly addressed 
the House and urged a program of 
unity. I still stand foursquare behind 
that program. It called for an end of 
hate, for temperate criticism, for com- 
mendation of the cautious handling of 
the problem in the Orient, for full 
lease-lend aid to the nations whose de- 
fense is vital to our own, for encourage- 
ment of such efforts as the President 
may make to keep us out of war, and 
for support of the announced policy of 
patrolling the defense waters of this 
hemisphere. In the light of the amaz- 
ing espionage system with which our 
merchant vessels must deal today, I 
shall be glad to support a proposal to 
arm our merchant ships. 

To go further than this at a time 
when the Nation is disunited and un- 
ready may be the invitation for trouble, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, we have two 
speakers on our side in opposition to this 
important measure. I am informed there 
are two speakers on the other side. I 
recognize, of course, that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has the 
right to close the debate, but I insist on 
the right of the minority that the opposi- 
tion should be given the next to the last 
speech on this important measure. 

My inquiry is, if I have not correctly 
stated the situation? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Coor Rn). The Chair will state in re- 
sponse to the parliamentary inquiry that 
under the rules of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLOOMI, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
bill, is entitled to close the debate. With 
reference to recognition of Members prior 
to close of debate, of course, that is un- 
der the control of the gentleman in 
charge of the time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. With all due respect 
to the Speaker pro tempore, may I call 
his attention to the fact that if his ruling 
is construed literally it will permit the 
chairman of the committee controlling 
the time—— 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
yield to the gentleman from New York, 
and will put on a speaker, then he can put 
on a speaker. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I finish my 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is entitled to complete his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reverting to my 
question before I was interrupted by the 
gentleman from New York: If the chair- 
man of the committee controlling the 
time is permitted to close the debate and 
is not limited to one speaker in closing 
the debate, would it not be possible for 
such a chairman to open the debate, for 
instance, and then compel the opposition 
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to use all of its time before the proponent 
used any more time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. That right to close 
debate means one speech. If it meant 
two, it might mean three, and if it meant 
three it might mean four. It might be 
within the power of the proponents of 
any bill to compel the other side to put 
on all their speakers, then wind up with 
only the speeches of the proponents. 
Such a precedent should not be set. Am 
I correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct in the statement that 
the proponents of the bill have the right 
to close debate. That has been the hold- 
ing of the Chair and it is in line with an 
unbroken line of precedents of the House. 
The Chair has no way of knowing how 
many different Members the gentlemen 
in charge of the time on the two sides 
may desire to yield time to. The Chair 
holds that the proponents of the bill are 
entitled to close debate. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, we have the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] 
and the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. RicHarps], and if they will tell me 
what they would like to have I will try to 
accommodate them, I have just two 
speakers. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] will go on, 
then they may put some one on, then I 
will put the Speaker on. Then I have five 
requests to extend my remarks. If the 
gentlemen will kindly give me the infor- 
mation so I can arrange my program 
accordingly, I shall be very pleased to 
oblige them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frs! has 
5 minutes and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ricuwarps] has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BLOOM, What do they want? I 
will be glad to oblige them. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker, if the Chair 
will permit, it is my intention now to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] 4 minutes; then after he is recog- 
nized I assume the majority leader will 
speak, and after the gentleman puts on 
the five unanimous-consent requests the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ricuarps!] will follow; I assume to be fol- 
lowed by your final speaker, the Speaker 
of the House? 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], the majority leader, 
five unanimous-consent requests and the 
Speaker. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the program now? 

Mr, BLOOM. I am trying to find out. 

The SPEAKER Jro tempore. The 
Chair understood the gentleman from 
New York stated he wanted to yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. That will leave the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] 1 minute. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
this grim and fateful hour the fact that 
Members from both parties are on both 
sides of this debate shows that the Houge 
of Representatives is apparently func- 
tioning as a deliberative body. I rejoice 
in the fact. We are not just opposing, 
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we are not just rubber stamping, we are 
deliberating. 

I am one of those who feel that blind, 
unreasoning opposition to everything our 
President proposes is not only unpatriotic 
but stupid. I also feel that blind and un- 
reasoning support of everything the Pres- 
ident proposes is an unpatriotic and 
stupid way to legislate. If every bill must 
be supported because we must uphold the 
President, if Congress must approve 
everything the President suggests in or- 
der that our Government have prestige 
over the world, then there is no need for 
a Congress. Hitler used to go through 
the motions of receiving approval from 
the Reichstag, but it was a fake because 
they were not allowed to give their opin- 
ions—only their approval. 

I hope in these closing moments that 
there will be no last-minute partisan ap- 
peals by anyone to this body. I hope we 
will not legislate to make people in for- 
eign lands feel good or feel bad, as has 
been suggested but for the best interests 
of our own country. 

The truth is that by constitutional 
means the President has asked the opin- 
ion of Congress on certain policies and 
we cannot duck our responsibility. We 
cannot duck it by doing what the people 
want, for they are confused on this law. 
They do not know as much about it as 
we do. They are relying on their Rep- 
resentatives. We cannot duck by just 
opposing or supporting the President, for 
he has asked the Congress for its opin- 
ion. The question before this House to- 
day is not What do the people want? or 
What does the President want? but What 
do you think, Mr, Congressman? 

This is a deliberative body. 

We have a very small question before 
us today, but it has great implications. 
All we are doing is passing on Senate 
amendments to a House bill. We usually 
refuse to concur, as a matter of course, 
and send the bill to conference. If this 
resolution is voted down, all that will 
happen is that the bill goes to confer- 
ence. The Senate suggests that we au- 
thorize the sending of our armed ships 
into belligerent ports, where there is 
shooting going on, in order to deliver the 
goods under lend-lease. In my opinion, 
this is an unwise and ineffective way to 
deliver lend-lease materials. A much 
more effective way is under the lease- 
lend law itself. 

But something more is involved in this 
bill. It is somehow an indirect way of 
securing approval of policies that are not 
mentioned in this bill. Its passage will 
mean, first, ratification of the last step, 
the shooting naval war; second, advance 
— of the next step, whatever it is 


All of us would vote to protect our 
own peacetime shipping in neutral wa- 
ters by shooting on sight. All of us 
would vote to protect the importation of 
strategic materials into our country by 
shooting on sight, but in order to ap- 
prove such steps, we are forced to 
approve other steps we do not approve, 
convoying arms to belligerents, shooting, 
and war. 

This present bill, to repeal three sec- 
tions of the neutrality law, illustrates the 
furtive, tricky, back-handed way in which 
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our foreign policy has been presented to 
Congress, All the bill proposes to do is 
to permit arming our merchant ships and 
their entry into belligerent ports. In 
itself the bill is ineffective to carry out 
any policy at all. Arming merchantmen 
will not effectively protect them and does 
more harm than good. The sinkings 
and the loss of life on our armed war- 
ships, compared to our unarmed mer- 
chantmen, is significant. No armed 
merchantman has ever sunk a submarine. 
Thirty-five armed American merchant- 
men were sunk during the World War. 

I know about this myself from personal 
experience in the last war. As a naval 
aviator I was on convoy duty and anti- 
submarine patrol over the North Sea and 
along the Atlantic. I crossed the ocean 
on an armed merchantman. We had a 
Spanish War gun that fired every third 
time the breech was closed. We knew 
that not our arms but our speed and the 
destroyer escort we picked up on the 
other side constituted our protection. 
Arming. merchantmen will not protect 
them against mines or raiders or tor- 
pedoes; antiaircraft guns will keep planes 
higher; but under international law and 
common sense arming a merchantman 
makes it a warship, subject to attack 
without warning. No American mer- 
chantman has yet been attacked without 
warning. All of them will be fair game 
the day this law passes. 

We are told that arms make the crews 
feel safer, even though they are not, and 
thus helps their morale, I question the 
policy cf building morale by deception. 

We are told that sending our ships into 
belligerent ports is to carry out the lease- 
lend policy. As a matter of record, the 
lease-lend law specifically states that it 
does not authorize convoys, or entering 
combat zones, or the “transfer” of defense 
articles. 

Britain could obtain all the war sup- 
plies she needs under the lease- lend policy 
as written and as stated last spring by 
the administration. We could lease-lend 
our ships, armed if Britain desires, and 
British crews could take them into any 
ports desired under the British convoys 
now protecting those ports. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech yesterday show- 
ing that sinkings in the last 4 months are 
only one-fifth of what they were in the 
preceding 4 months, the 25 percent re- 
duction in insurance rates, all show that 
the goods are being delivered under our 
present laws. Thus it is clear that some- 
thing more than delivering the goods is 
desired. Our deeper involvement, our 
naval manpower, is what is sought. 

Up until now “freedom of the seas” has 
meant the right of neutral merchantmen 
with peacetime cargoes to sail the seas 
unmolested. Never before has a nation 
demanded the right for armed vessels to 
deliver arms to belligerent ports in the 
name of “freedom of the seas.” Every 
one of us would agree that our Navy 
should protect our peaceful commerce in 
neutral waters by shooting on sight, if 
necessary. On the other hand, convoys 
mean shooting, and shooting means war, 
and no one but Congress has the right to 
put America into war. 

The President has done it anyhow, 
without authority. And every one of us 
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knows that, in addition to its specific 
provisions, this present bill will be con- 
sidered to mean: 

Ratification and approval of the unau- 
thorized naval war. 

Approval of such unauthorized actions 
in the future, including expeditionary 
forces. 

I am opposing this bill as an ineffective 
measure in itself, and a pusillanimous 
roundabout, left-handed way of deciding 
our foreign policy. 

If this bill passes, an A. E. F. of 600,- 
000 men can be ordered any place in the 
world without further authority from 
Congress. Five hundred and thirty 
thousand Regulars and sixty-six thou- 
sand marines have no territorial limita- 
tion on their service. The War Depart- 
ment disclosed last night that it was seek- 
ing volunteers for overseas duty. My 
guess is, we will not vote directly on an 
A. E. F. until the first A. E. F. has been 
in action in Africa, and the question then 
will be, not whether we should send a 
force to defeat Hitler, but whether we 
shall send the drafted men and guards- 
men to avoid a possible “heroic evacua- 
tion” of American forces already there. 

This vote cannot affect our relations 
and negotiations with Japan, for neither 
Japan nor China are belligerents under 
the neutrality law. Japan is not sink- 
ing our ships. Our increasingly effec- 
tive embargo against Japan is not dis- 
turbed by this bill. Under existing law, 
600,000 men and our whole Navy may 
now be sent to the Orient if Japan re- 
jects our peaceful negotiations and risks 
war. 

The very indirection by which all of 
these questions are involved and in- 
jected into this vote prevents any loss of 
Presidential prestige if the vote is ad- 
verse. On the other hand, an adverse 
vote, while not involving a vote of lack 
of confidence in any of the policies in- 
directly involved, will be a rebuke to the 
President for his lack of confidence in 
Congress in failing to place directly be- 
fore Congress the policies for which he 
seeks approval. 

Whether this bill passes or not, the 
great issue still faces us: 

What should we do to combat the 
Nazi assault on world civilization? 

There is no use looking back and argu- 
ing about how we got to where we are. 
The questions now are, “Where are we?” 
and “Where do we go from here?” 

In answering these questions, let each 
one of us look deep inside himself. 

I am not a pacifist nor an isolationist. 
I fought in the World War and I am 
willing to fight again if we are attacked. 
I was a League of Nations Republican in 
1920. I served in the international con- 
ference at Washington in 1921-22. I 
believe America has an obligation and a 
destiny that involves the whole world. 
Some people have called me an interna- 
tionalist. And with this background and 
because of this background I am against 
our involvement in the fighting overseas. 

We must eliminate our own ancestral 
bias. My own ancestry is Dutch and 
Scotch, English, German, a little Irish 
and French. Iam a walking melting pot, 
a one-man League of Nations, but with 
all of my ancestors born in America for 
140 years, I am racially just an Ameri- 
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can. I respect the Americanism of those 
who came later. I appreciate their affec- 
tion for their native lands and tongues 
and cultures, but when it comes to dual 
allegiances we cannot afford in this crisis 
to have German-Americans, Italian- 
Americans, or British-Americans. We 
must all be just plain Americans. 

Certain politicians have advised Re- 
publicans to support the President’s 
foreign policy and oppose his domestic 
policy. When you realize that our pres- 
ent domestic policies are the result of our 
foreign policies, the unsoundness of this 
advice is apparent. We should support 
the President when he is right on any 
policy and oppose him when he is wrong. 
I have helped this administration draft 
and put through my committee and the 
House its historic restatement of the 
Monroe Doctrine and other measures im- 
plementing the good-neighbor policy. I 
have supported every national-defense 
measure the President has proposed for 
our Army or Navy during this emergency. 
I approve the President’s policy in the 
Pacific and have twice made construc- 
tive suggestions to him directly which 
have been acknowledged most courte- 
ously. In this crisis we must not think 
of “my party first” but of “America first.” 

Where are we now? 

This is a terribly difficult question to 
answer in a world aflame. The fog of 
war and the lightning changes which 
take placc in revolutionary periods make 
it hard enough to understand what is 
going on. In addition, we have the 
black-out of censorship and the delib- 
erate distortion of propaganda from 
abroad and a studied policy of secrecy, 
deception, and double talk by our own 
Government in telling the people of our 
own situation. 

Are we in the war? 

Every day people say to me, “What’s 
the use talking? Whether we wanted it 
or not, the President has gotten us into 
the war, and we might as well make the 
best of it.” They point out that our war- 
ships have been attacked, men lost in 
naval battles. On the other hand, the 
President does not say we are in the war. 
His October 9 message said: 

The revisions I suggest do not call for a 
declaration of war. 


His adviser on Germany, Hugh Wilson, 
said in Columbus recently: 
We are not at war. 


Senator CoNnNALLY, administration 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, says this bill is to keep us out 
of war. We are continuing diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 

All I can say is that we are wheie we 
are—not in a state of war, not in a state 
of peace, but in a state of confusion 
worse confounded, and that our leaders 
“planned it that way.” 

In this aggravating, humiliating situa- 
tion for the greatest nation on earth, we 
must all keep our heads, and keep our 
heads up. Ostrich tactics will not do, 
either for isolationists or for fight-for- 


-freedom people, who urge fighting when 


we have not the arms, or the place to 
fight. We must keep looking around. 
Russia is tottering but has not fallen. 
Japan is threatening, but has not started 
to shoot. Germany is losing men and 
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material daily. Our defense is growing 
stronger daily. Britain is steadfastly re- 
fusing to intervene except where her own 
interests are served. 

How can we best do our part in re- 
sisting the world-wide Nazi threat? 

I try to keep this one thought in 
mind: We owe it to ourselves and to the 
world to defend and preserve and main- 
tain our democracy here in America, at 
all costs, and everything else is secondary. 

Wendell Willkie, speaking for the inter- 
ventionists, says in the Reader’s Digest: 

Hitler will never be able to subjugate the 
free peoples of the world until he has some- 
how crushed freedom in the United States. 


I agree; and conversely, so long as free- 
dom is not crushed in the United States, 
Hitler will never be able to subjugate the 
free peoples of the world. 

Therefore to insure Hitler’s ultimate 
defeat I suggest the following program 
for America: 

First. We will resist totalitarian tend- 
encies here at home, whether they come 
from without or within, from below or 
above. 

Second. We will make our own mili- 
tary defense impregnable. 

Third. We will furnish material aid to 
those resisting Hitler. 

Fourth. We will confine our fighting 
to our own sector, and will not fight 
overseas. 

Fifth. We will continue an American 
peace offensive to break the fighting will 
of the German people. 

Let us consider each of these. 

First. We have a real fight against dic- 
tatorship on our hands here and now, 
with conscription of soldiers and Indus- 
try already in effect, with business being 
rationed by Executive decree, with price 
fixing just ahead, with public hearings 
in committees silenced, with military 
censorship, and now production censor- 
ship in effect. Only the ostrich- 
minded will deny that in the name of 
stopping the totalitarian threat we are 
going totalitarian ourselves. Limitations 
on free speech are closing in. Halls are 
closed to those opposing the administra- 
tion. In Ohio one man has been sen- 
tenced for criticizing the President, an- 
other man was arrested and tried for 
comparing Frank Knox to Benedict Ar- 
nold. The Government tells us only 
what it wants us to know. The President 
announced his shoot-on-sight order in 
mid-September. That order was given 
July 31. We have an Office of Facts and 
Figures to prepare propaganda. Some of 
these measures may be necessary, but we 
are using so many leaves from Hitler’s 
book, that the story is becoming clear. 
Recently the wife of a New Deal official 
told me calmly that Hitler’s system of 
organizing his country was all right, it 
was only the nasty way he did it that 
was bad. She did not mean it the way 
it sounded. She did not realize that 
Hitler’s system breeds a Hitler, and re- 
sults in Hitler nastiness. We owe it to 
ourselves and to the world to devise a 
system that will secure efficient and uni- 
fied action without sacrificing the ways of 
our Republic, and this is going to require 
Yankee ingenuity, and American pio- 
neering. 

Second. We must be impregnable in 
our hemisphere, I have supported every 
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appropriation for our Army and Navy, 
and have voted for all but one, when I 
was sick. We have appropriated far 
more than this administration has been 
able to contract to spend. The lag is in 
the Executive, not in Congress. The 
bottlenecks of defense must be elimi- 
nated, some American way must be found 
for eliminating strikes. Congress is 
ready to act, but hesitates to enact laws 
curbing strikes that must be enforced by 
an administration which fails to use the 
powers it now possesses. I voted for a 
two-ocean navy because we must rely on 
no navy but our own for our own pro- 
tection. Our growing Navy will soon be 
powerful enough for all eventualities, un- 
less we give it away or lose it piecemeal 
in struggles that do not vitally affect our 
interests. 

Third. We are committed to the policy 
of furnishing aid for those resisting ag- 
gression. The lease-lend policy has been 
adopted by constitutional processes, 
after full debate. I opposed its adoption, 
but since we are committed, and nations 
have fought on and men have died in 
reliance upon that policy, we dare not 
abandon it. I have voted for thirteen 
billions for lease-lend. Here again, what 
is now needed is efficient, businesslike 
administration. Only 2 percent in de- 
fense materials of that thirteen billions 
has been turned over to those who are 
fighting. The arsenal of democracy 
must do better than that. 

Fourth. We should confine our fight- 
ing to our own hemisphere. Britain is 
now calling for an American expedi- 
tionary force. Generals Wavell and 
Auchinleck have said they need it. We 
are going to be called upon to make the 
same stern, hard-boiled decision the Brit- 
ish have made this year. Russia has 
called upon Britain for an expeditionary 
force, but they have refused because, all 
things considered, it is not worth it to 
Britain. We, too, should learn from 
Britain. We should avoid token expedi- 
tionary forces and heroic evacuations. 

Here we get elose to the heart of our 
problem. We all sympathize with the 
British in their trial and suffering. I 
honor their gallant fighting qualities, 
their tenacity, and stubbornness. Our 
country has prepared to sacrifice for 
years to come to give aid to the British. 
But is Britain’s survival absolutely es- 
sential to our defense? Isay no. Pref- 
erable, yes; highly desirable, yes; but es- 
sential, no. On the other hand, our sur- 
vival is essential if there is to be any 
hope for the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

Except for the ostrich-minded, here are 
the facts: 

We cannot be successfully invaded, if 
we preserve our own defense. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Phillips, of our general staff, 
writing in Army Ordnance, has made it 
perfectly clear that “land-based air pow- 
er has made the United States impreg- 
nable to invasion,” 

Conversely, our invasion of Europe, 
against land-based air power, is almost 
equally impossible. > - 

The size of an effective American ex- 
peditionary force has been estimated at 
from four to fifteen million men. The 
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General Staff figure is reported as 8,- 
000,000. The cost is estimated by Han- 
son Baldwin, military expert of the New 
York Times, at a minimum of three hun- 
dred billions. To send over and main- 
tain millions of men, and their equip- 
ment, will require shipping of 7 tons per 
man—more ships than there are in all 
the oceans. I have been criticized for 
“counting the cost” of our beating Hitler 
in Europe. I think we could do it— 
furnish the men and the ships and arms 
and supplies. To do it, however, we 
would have to become a military dictator- 
ship. Before we become further involved 
and committed, I believe we ought to 
count the cost, to us and to the world, of 
transferring the last stronghold of de- 
mocracy into a military dictatorship in 
order to overthrow a military dictator- 
ship. 

Fifth. I believe we should push an 
American peace offensive. I do not mean 
asking Mr. Hitler please to negotiate with 
us. As I have said repeatedly, I would 
never agree to proposing or accepting 
peace based on Hitler’s word or promise. 
We would demand guaranties from the 
German Government that would make 
peace depend on more than a piece of 
paper. We would not approve a peace 
of aggression, or surrender, or appease- 
ment. We would present the German 
people with a definite alternative to 
fighting which would be so fair that their 
government would have to accept, or face 
trouble at home. If we will never deal 
with Hitler then we should state the 
terms we will offer if he is overthrown. 
General De Gaulles’ Armistice Day decla- 
ration for “victory and vengeance” may 
cheer the French and the British, but it 
helps keep the Germans going too. 
Some way or other we must get across 
to the people of Germany an alternative 
that is better than unconditional sur- 
render, sights unseen, to the tender mer- 
cies of the authors of Versailles. The 
German people want peace, but not an- 
other Versailles of victory and venge- 
ance. Neither do we. America alone is 
in a position to state fair and definite 
peace aims without loss of face for the 
world knows we are leading through 
strength and not from weakness. We 
have already started my kind of a peace 
offensive. We are carrying it on effec- 
tively in the Pacific. Secretary Hull’s five 
points, Sumner Welles’ speeches, and the 
historic eight-point Atlantic declaration 
have been opening skirmishes in the 
European situation. What we need is 
something less vague, and more authori- 
tative. We must remember that the 
German people remember President Wil- 
son, and Versailles, and therefore do not 
rely on the words of an American Presi- 
dent. We should state our peace aims as 
we have recently restated the Monroe 
Doctrine, by congressional action, ap- 
proved by the President. In this way we 
can show that we mean business, and 
establish a firm foundation for peace and 
freedom for all peoples in a world gone 
mad. 

Waging peace requires as much 
shrewdness and daring as waging war, 
but we risk nothing in trying for peace 
as we prepare to risk everything in war. 
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If we now go beyond aid short-of-war, 
we may find ourselves in war short-of- 
aid. We aid no one but our enemies by 
going too far too fast. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the policy of our Government in 
dealing with the nations involved in the 
European. war now before us for con- 
sideration in the pending bill, I stand 
squarely upon the pledge made to the 
people of this country in the Democratic 
Party's national platform adopted at the 
last national convention in Chicago. As 
a member of the resolutions committee, 
I helped draft the Democratic platform 
and I now stand squarely on the pledge 
we made to the people of this country 
when we said: 

The American people are determined that 
war raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa shall 
not come to America. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in for- 
eign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack. We favor and shall rigor- 
8 enforce and defend the Monroe Doc- 

ne. 


For over a hundred and twenty-five 
years we have safeguarded the integrity 
of our country and American ideals by 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine to keep 
the avaricious hands of the political 
despoilers of Europe away from the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. We 
have followed the advice of the im- 
mortal Washington to keep free from en- 
tangling foreign alliances, to become 
great and powerful among the nations of 
the earth until—our people were in- 
trigued into forgetting the advice of the 
founder of this country and plunged into 
the World War lured on by the shibboleth 
“To make the world safe for democracy” 
and “Wage a war to end wars” from 
which we returned saddened and disil- 
lusioned to take up again the task of our 
daily lives in an attempt to repair the 
damage and restore our national econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Speaker, a hundred and thirty 
years ago when England was impressing 
our seamen and heaping every abuse on 
the American people short of war, the 
people of this country were clamoring for 
redress and the slogan was heard many 
time in this capital that President Mad- 
ison could not be kicked into a fight.” 

Today England is again making a war 
offensive in this country. She wants us 
to go out and fight her enemies. The 
American people are being intrigued into 
an unpopular war by every artifice that 
can be devised and brought to bear on 
the President and his advisers to put this 
country into the European conflict with 
all the consequence and disaster it will 
bring to our innocent and peaceful 
people, 

Mr. Speaker, as our Government under 
the provisions of the lease-lend bill is 
committed to supplying England, which 
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we now propose to extend to Russia and 
the avowed purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide the means of delivering these sup- 
plies to these belligerents, i* that is the 
real purpose of the program proposed in 
this legislation, the enactment of this 
bill is unnecessary. We have the goods, 
we have the ships, and we have appro- 
priated the money under the provisions of 
the lend-lease bill. All the administra- 
tion has to do is turn over the needed 
ships to the belligerents under the pro- 
visions of the lend-lease bill and let them 
proceed to use them to do exactly what 
we proposed to do under this bill—de- 
liver munitions and supplies to the bel- 
ligerents we propose to assist. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I were an emis- 
sary of Hitler or the “red” regime of 
Russia bent on the destruction of this 
Government by sowing the seeds of strife 
and dissension to disorganize and destroy 
its unity I would work for the passage of 
the bill—a bill to change us from a neu- 
tral to a belligerent, knowing full well 
that participation in this war now and by 
the means we seek to accomplish it by 
this legislation is unpopular with the 
American people and will bring about the 
very condition that Hitler desires—strife 
and dissension in this country. 

If we must have war and take up Eng- 
land’s fight, why all this camouflage; 
why all this pretense that we do not want 
to be a belligerent? If we propose to 
wage war, let us vote down this legisla- 
tion to make this country half neutral, 
half belligerent, and do what the Ameri- 
can people always have done—stand out, 
declare ourselves by declaring war or 
defining our neutrality. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever we hear of 
peace we hear of peace offense. Since 
when has peace become offensive to the 
American people? Since when have our 
hearts failed to respond and our minds 
failed to be inspired by the blessed words 
we sing at Christmastide, “Peace on 
earth, good will to men”? Are Christian 
ideals and Christian maxims only to be 
accepted in times when wars are dor- 
mant? Where is the Christian spirit of 
America today; where are our great 
churchmen? Is the best interpretation of 
peace they can give us that it is offen- 
sive? Must death and destruction, an- 
guish and misery, spread to all human- 
ity? Will no one raise their voice to stop 
this terrible conflict? Will no one call 
to bleeding, dying humanity the blessed 
words of our Redeemer, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men”? 

Mr, Speaker, I stand for peace and 
neutrality and urge and pray that the 
great influence of our Government and 
the noble men and women of this country 
do their best to lift humanity from this 
terrible ordeal to the higher, finer ideals 
of our Christian religion, peace, good will, 
plenty, and prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received the fol- 
lowing letter from a pioneer citizen of 
seat expressing his views on this sub- 

ect: 
SANDPOINT, IpaHo, November 11, 1941. 
Hon, COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Twenty-two years ago today we 
wrote the final chapter on a section of Ameri- 
can history that netted us world condition of 
today. This week the House of Representa- 
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tives is going to determine whether or not 
we repeat the folly of trying to settle Euro- 
pean politics. A large part of the House have 
been reelected several times by voting ad- 
ministration measures; but, unless I cannot 
foresee clearly, it’s going to take more prop- 
aganda than is described in the enclosed let- 
ter of Henry DworsHak to make the Ameri- 
can people accept another A. E. F. 

If it requires this much money—tax 
money—to convince us a war is what we need, 
they better approach some other way for 
newspaper and radio propaganda is having 
the opposite effect for which it is intended 
today. If you can agree with me defeat the 
Senate neutrality measure for allowing our 
ships to enter belligerent ports and use every 
bit of power you have with other Members. 

Yours, 
O. W. GRESHAM. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. En- 
ERHARTER] such time as he may desire, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take it that the main aim and purpose of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
Government at the present time is to 
maintain the independence and freedom 
of this country. In view of the declared 
purposes of the leader of the totalitarian 
group that it is his intention to force the 
entire world to a subjugation to his ide- 
ology, it is a necessary corollary to our 
main purpose that the forces led by that 
international butcher, Mr. Hitler, be not 
only defeated but entirely crushed. 

The adoption of the pending resolution 
and the Senate amendments repealing 
sections 2 and 3 of the so-called Neutral- 
ity Act will very materially help toward 
attaining the objective so much desired 


` by practically every American citizen. In 


my view, favorable action on the motion 
to concur will prevent the necessity in the 
very near future of the shedding of the 
lives of thousands of our American boys 
on our own soil in defense of our homes 
and our civilization. 

I do not agree that adoption of the 
Senate amendment will, in any wise, 
bring us closer to war. I truly believe 
that it will have the opposite effect. No 
one can deny that the furnishing of 
material for the conduct of the defense 
of those nations opposing Hitler will tend 


to keep that dictator occupied in an 


area far removed from the United States. 
Insofar as neutrality is concerned, I am 
not concerned whether Mr. Hitler ap- 
proves of my action or the policy of the 
United States in doing everything within 
reason to defeat his avowed purpose of 
domination of the economic, religious, 
and civic life of the entire world. 

If the dictators wanted a reason or 
excuse for warring against America, it 


was amply supplied by the passage of the 


lend-lease bill and other measures ap- 
proved by this House. As to repeal of a 
self-imposed surrender of our interna- 
tional rights, it is no more a cause for a 
war against us than is the arming of our 
merchant ships, which just a few short 
weeks ago had the overwhelming approval 
of the membership of this body. 

Up until now aggressor nations have 
had the initiative. If Iam any judge of 
conditions at the present time, it is ap- 
parent that the time has come for the 
embattled democracies of the world and 
their allies to take this initiative into our 
own hands, and the passage of the meas- 
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ure now before us for consideration will 
be a forcible step in that direction. By 
the passage of this resolution we are 
simply proclaiming to the world that we 
are recapturing the same rights which 
our ancestors and our forefathers have 
proclaimed since the foundation of this 
Republic, and for which many of them 
have died 

As far as I know, no other nation in 
the world has imposed upon itself the 
limitations which are contained in sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the so-called Neutrality 
Act, and I can see no reason why the 
United States of America, which I believe 
to be the greatest and most powerful 
nation on the face of the globe, should 
continue to shackle its operations and its 
free commerce by continuing these re- 
strictions in force. 

It is beneath the dignity and the pres- 
tige of this great country of ours, as 
well as a repudiation of those principles 
for which our forefathers founded this 
country, and for which principles many 
of them died, to abjectly say to the world 
that we are afraid to not only proclaim 
2 rights but to fight for them if need 


Having a firm convicton that approval 
of the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment will react to the future se- 
curity, independence, and freedom of this 
Nation and to the saving of the lives of 
many thousands of our citizens on our 
own shores in defense of that freedom 
and independence, I would be derelict in 
my duty as a patriotic American citizen 
and as a Representative in Congress if 
I failed to vote in its favor and urge 
others to take the same position, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yleld 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
een from New Jersey [Mrs. Nor- 
TON], 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
voted for every bill concerned with na- 
tional defense, assuming that by so doing 
I was defending American liberties and 
perhaps civilization itself. I intend to 
vote for this resolutian for the same 
reason. 

As I see it my first responsibility is to 
my country. My vote is based on the 
premise that having voted billions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money to help those 
countries defending democracy it is 
logical to provide the means to get the 
materials to their destination. 

The question we must decide here to- 
day is whether or not we shall bow to 
the domination of a murderous gangster, 
who has destroyed nations, separated 
millions of devoted families, created slave 
labor, and butchered men, women, and 
little children over the earth in his quest 
for power; or continue to support those 
countries defending democracy and even 
civilization itself. 

We must decide how much our free- 
dom and our liberties mean to us and 
how much sacrifice we are willing to 
make to maintain them. 

This is no easy decision to make, I 
gave all the service I was capable of in 
the World War. I know the heartaches 
endured by the brave men and women 
who, at that time, gave their all that 
democracy might endure. I seem to see 
those brave men who laid down their 
lives to perpetuate freedom in the world 
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calling on us today to continue the fight 
for that freedom—sacred to every red- 
blooded American—to carry on the fight, 
to keep our flag flying in all its strength 
and purity. 

This is my country—the greatest 
country in all the world. The country 
that received my parents when they 
came here seeking freedom and oppor- 
tunity. The country that provided me 
with the opportunity to live in hap- 
piness and security. I cannot be a 
traitor to her. To permit the threats of 
a murderous gangster to frighten me 
at this crisis would be to confess myself 
unworthy of the great heritage of hav- 
ing been born an American. 

God knows I do not want to see the 
life of a single American lost, but much 
less do I wish to live in a world in which 
everything we have been taught to 
revere is sacrificed on the altar of ex- 
pediency and cowardly surrender. We 
cannot and we must not permit Hitler’s 
threats to drive our ships from the seas 
and we must see to it that the billions 
of dollars’ worth of defense weapons will 
reach their destination, and if they do 
it will be our greatest and best insur- 
ance to prevent our active participation 
in another World War. In this spirit 
and praying for Divine guidance in the 
great crisis confronting my country, I 
shall vote for this resolution. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ELIOT]. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill to revise the Neutrality 
Act presents a single issue. The question 
is, Is such revision necessary if we are to 
get more material aid to the enemies of 
Hitler as quickly as we can? 

It is not really a question of eliminat- 
ing pirates, nor is it a matter of preparing 
the way for another A. E. F.—a step 
which a large majority of Americans op- 
pose. It is not even altogether a decision 
to enter war zones, for during the last 
two months, whether we like it or not, 
the whole Atlantic has virtually become a 
war zone, 

It has been our American policy from 
the beginning to give all possible material 
aid to Hitler’s enemies, because we know 
that our own interests, our own future, 
our own freedom would be jeopardized 
by a victory for the Nazi tyrant. Revi- 
sion of the Neutrality Act is needed to 
implement that policy. The need for 
such action, now or in the very near 
future, is affirmed by our military, naval, 
and maritime experts. 

The American people long ago recog- 
nized the dangers and counted the cost. 
Ships have been sunk and the people re- 
main calm and sane. Sinkings—which 
will or will not happen regardless of how 
we vote today—are not going to raise any 
hot war fever here. We are going to 
carry on our policy of getting food and 
munitions across the sea—of being an 
effective arsenal of democracy. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLaucxH- 
LIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States enjoys a larger measure of 
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liberty than any nation on earth. As 
Representatives of the people, our high- 
est obligation is to perform our duty in 
the way best calculated, in our opinion, 
to bring about a continuation of that lib- 
erty. We are confronted with a great 
issue. Ours is the responsibility of con- 
sidering solemnly the effect which this 
vote today will have on our country and 
on the liberty of our people. 

One after another, the countries of the 
Old World have fallen under the domi- 
nation of powerful aggressors who are 
continuing their aggressions. The leader 
of this drive for new territory has given 
assurance after assurance that he would 
take no further aggressive steps, only, in 
each instance, to take that step and move 
on to further conquest. This modern 
conqueror has said that totalitari- 
anism—his system—and democracy— 
our system—cannot both exist at one 
time on this earth. There is ample evi- 
dence that he has designs on our Na- 
tion. This is a threat under which every 
citizen of the United States lives today. 
Many will say that Hitler cannot suc- 
cessfully invade this country and cite in 
support of that contention the fact that 
the British Isles have not yet fallen. It 
is well to remember that this contention 
is made while the British Fleet is under 
English operation. It is hard to put our- 
selves in the frame of mind in which we 
would be if that fleet should ever fall into 
the hands of its opponent. But physical 
invasion is by no means our only danger. 
It is obvious to all of us, as we view the 
European scene, that if ever the time 
should come when the United States or 
the North American Continent, or, in- 
deed, the Western Hemisphere should be 
surrounded by totalitarian governments, 
the liberties of our people would be ad- 
versely affected, if not destroyed. 

In our own defense we are committed 
to a policy of aid to those nations op- 
posing aggression. We have spent and 
are continuing to spend billions of dol- 
lars to implement that policy. It is be- 
ing carried out under the leadership of 
the President, the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, in cooperation 
with the Chief of Staff of the Army and 
the Chief of Operations of the Navy and 
their staff of expert military and naval 
advisers. 

The proposal before us today is on its 
face an amendment of the Neutrality 
Act, but it is in effect a part of our pro- 
gram of national defense through effec- 
tive aid to the countries which we have 
undertaken to help. To refuse to adopt 
this proposal is to refuse to follow the 
policy we have already adopted. 

It is charged that this proposal amounts 
to a declaration of war. In that connec- 
tion, it should be pointed out that the 
effect of the adoption of the Senate 
amendments will be but to cause our Na- 
tion to announce that henceforth we 
shall be bound in the matter of our ship 
movements by the rules of international 
law—the rules by which we have been 
bound since our establishment as a nation 
and throughout our national life, with 
the exception of the past 6 years. 

This is a time for a straight out-and- 
out meeting of the issue before us. The 
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issue is, Shall we support our present 
foreign policy? With utmost respect for 
my very distinguished colleagues who 
have raised domestic questions, particu- 
larly the question of strikes in defense 
industries, I submit that this is no time 
to seek to influence domestic issues by 
the threat to withhold support from this 
important measure. This is no time for 
recrimination, no time to confuse issues. 
Rather it is the time now to meet square- 
ly the issue presented by the measure 
before us. 

Our objective is to free ourselves from 
the danger which threatens our liberty. 
We have solemnly concluded that we can 
best attain that objective by aid to those 
opposing aggression. The measure be- 
fore us is designed to enable the United 
States of America more effectively to give 
that aid. If those to whom our aid is 
given fail in their efforts we may look 
forward to the day when we shall face 
alone the dangers we are today so ear- 
nestly endeavoring to strike down. When 
that day ever comes the sons and the 
mothers of sons whose interests we are 
here to safeguard will in their distress 
point the finger of accusation at us and 
says, “The fault is yours.” Let us not 
fail them now. Let us adopt the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kramer]. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record and include 
therein remarks contained in a letter 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Los Angeles, together with certain tele- 
grams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter from Mr. 
Harold B. Lull, department commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of California, and also certain tele- 
grams, which are as follows: 

NOVEMBER 10, 1941. 
The Honorable CHARLES KRAMER, 
Congressman from California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: Your ietter of October 28 
received. * 

At the United Veterans of the Republic 
State and national convention held October 
25 and 26 at the Hayward Hotel, Los Angeles, 
five resolutions were unanimously passed, all 
concerning the Government program. All 
these resolutions were in favor of the ad- 
ministration’s program, such as dispensing 
with the Neutrality Act, arming of vessels, 
and ships to go everywhere in the world. 

Everything going along nicely here. Hope 
you are in good spirits and health, realizing 
that this session of Convress has been very 
difficult and no doubt tedious at times. With 
best regards to Grayce and to yourself, I am, 

Harod B. LULL, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
Representative KRAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am in favor of Senate’s amendment of 


Neutrality Act. 
VIRGINIA D. ROSE, 
1705 North Morton Avenue. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
Representative KRAMER, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
I am in favor of Senate's amendment of 
Neutrality Act. 
E. C. Ross, 
1705 North Morton Avenue. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF, November 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES E. KRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our family urges your support of adminis- 
tration foreign policy and we particularly 
favor pending neutrality revision. 

JULES KOCH, 
836 North Hobart Boulevard. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF, November 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES E. KRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pending neutrality revision is vital to our 
safety and my family joins me in urging your 
support of bill. 
Harry W. ABELEs, 
659 Penrith Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
Hon, CHARLES B. KRAMER, 
House of Representatives, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Your constituents approve Senate Neutral- 
ity Act amendments. Please use your infiu- 
ence for House passage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Moss. 


Santa BARBARA, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
The Honorable CHARLES KRAMER, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
Repeal the Neutrality Act. 
VIRGINIA VANHORN Fox. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 12, 1941, 
Congressman CHARLES KRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you to support the President in his 
endeavor to change the neutrality law; also, 
do something before labor gets entirely out 
of hand. 
OTIS C. AND BEVERLY E. DORSETT. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
CHARLES KRAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you to vote for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act. 
B. AND B. SHERR, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES 
House Office Building: 
We are confident you will support necessary 
revision neutrality legislation. 
Judge and Mrs. HAROLD B. LANDRETH. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 12, 1941. 
CHARLES KRAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We Californians depend on you to cast your 
vote for the repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
The voters of your home State realize that 
never can our shores be safe until this un- 
fortunate act is wiped off the slate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Daryl F. Zanuck, William Goetz, Mark 
Hellinger, Henry King, William 
Perlberg, Anatole Litvak, Nun- 
nally Johnson, Bryan Foy, Phillip 
Dunn, Sam Hellmann, George 
Seaton, Julian Johnson, William 
Koenig, Col. Jason Joy, Capt. Gor- 
don Mitchell, Maj. John Aalberg, 
Ben Hecht, Irving Cummings, Tal- 
bot Jennings, William Lebaron, 
Ernst Lubitsch. 
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Los ANGELES, CaL., November 12, 1941. 
man CHARLES KRAMER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge support for modification Neutrality 
Act permitting arming of ships. 
ROBERT A. Rowan. 


Los ANGELES, Caurr., November 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES KRAMER, 
Representative from California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In this vital fight for freedom we urge 
your vote in favor of the measure to repeal 


the Neutrality Act. This is one of the most 


important moves that we must make to 
speed up victory for the preservation of all 
those principles we hold most dear. 
P. G. WINNETT, 
President, Bullocks. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
Congressman KRAMER, 
From Thirteenth District, 
Los Angeles, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
CONGRESSMAN Kramer: As voters of your 
district, urge yes vote to repeal sections Neu- 
trality Act which hinder armed ships bring- 
ing supplies to Allies, defeat Hitler. 
Mr, and Mrs. PERLIN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1941. 
Congressman CHARLES KRAMER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Constituents urge that you fight your hard- 
est to support President to avoid serious in- 
ternational repercussions, 
HENRY MAYERS. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Izac]. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, in the words 
of the Greeks, it is better to die on our 
feet than live on our knees. 

I have listened in vain now for 2 days 
for a single mention of the word “loy- 
alty.” We have heard with great empha- 
sis the implications attendant on our 
vote for or against these Senate amend- 
ments. It means war or it means peace, 
my colleagues say; it is right or it is 
wrong according to the views of the indi- 
vidual; but there is never a thought 
wasted on what is to me the loftiest 


.motive of all—loyalty. 


Loyalty to a man? Not merely that, 
although under our form of government 
the President is the Commander in Chief 
of us all and to repudiate him at the 
moment of crisis is not only disloyal but 
dangerous. Loyalty to the officers and 
men who form the first line of our de- 
fense? It would be only a short time 
before their resistance would crumble if 
they felt we were sacrificing them in the 
face of the enemy while we bickered and 
floundered and yielded to indecision, to 
disunity, or to craven fear. 


Loyalty to the people of our country? 
They know as do you and I that we of 
the Congress have by affirmative vote 
embarked on a policy of aid to all those 
opposing Hitlerism with the express in- 
tention of destroying that pagan philoso- 
phy before it shall engulf us or at least 
of causing the defeat of the gigantic war 
machine which seeks to saddle this 
philosophy upon the world. 

Loyalty to an ideal? America’s ideal 
is the pure joy of living like Americans— 
where every home is the family castle, 
and where every right of a free people 
is enjoyed by all of us and is forever 
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guaranteed by a time-tested Constitu- 
tion. 

Loyalty to our God? The very essence 
of Christianity is the protection of the 
weak and the underprivileged and the 
right of all men to worship God as they 
please, not as a dictator decrees. 

For more than 20 years the American 
people have been searching for a formula 
which would guarantee peace. It was in 
response to this earnest hope that the 
Neutrality Act finally found its way to 
our statute books. Most of us applauded 
this move, feeling that at last we had 
clothed ourselves with an ironclad pro- 
tection against all future wars. We 
reckoned not with the advances of mod- 
ern science, the effective shrinking of the 
earth’s surface, the actual annihilation 
of space, and almost of time. And, last 
but not least, we reckoned not on the de- 
signs of those who have not in 2,000 years 
renounced war as an instrument for set- 
tling international disputes, but who 
have, on the contrary, taken advantage 
of the peaceful aspirations of most, na- 
tions to crush, to destroy, and to enslave 
all who were not prepared to resist. With 
our neutrality laws we have tied our own 
hands, but have done nothing to fetter 
the hands of the disrupters of world 
peace. Is it any wonder then that our 
people, disillusioned by the ineffective- 
ness of a one-way neutrality act, de- 
mand the stripping of the chains that 
bind us in order that we may rise to the 
defense of our country and the preserva- 
tion of our free way of life? 

Neutrality for all the world would be 
ideal—neutrality for ourselves alone 
vue spell disloyalty to all we hold most 

ear. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, we heard 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], who has just returned from a 
23,000-mile trip over South America, tell 
us what the Nazis are doing to consoli- 
date their position there. He has madea 
splendid argument in favor of this bill 
but says he is not ready to vote for it to- 
day because we have not unity. He calls 
upon us for unity. I say to him, give us 
unity and join with us in following our 
President in his foreign policy, which has 
the approval of the great majority of the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill 
today not because I wish to aid England 
and Russia, except incidentally, but I 
shall do so because I want to preserve in 
our time and for those who come after 
us the democratic way of life which our 
fathers handed down to us. 

The United States has shown by a long 
course of conduct that our Nation is for 
peace and that we are probably the most 
peaceful oi all the nations of the earth. 
We passed the Neutrality Act, we 
thought, in the interest of peace, and 
that alone. We specifically stated in that 
act that we reserved the right to repeal 
or amend it if we later decided it was not 
accomplishing the objects for which it 
was passed. By statute we gave up the 
freedom of the seas which we had en- 
joyed for more than 150 years under in- 
ternational law. We took our ships off 
the seas, and by the Neutrality Act de- 
clared to all nations, good and bad alike, 
that in the event of hostilities at any 
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place in the world, for whatever cause, 
we would retire to our own shores, take 
our shipping off the seas, and bury our 
national head in the sand. 

Mr. Speaker, the present war is not a 
European war. It is a World War—a 
world revolution. It is a war between 
two ideologies—that of force and that of 
democratic processes. We call ourselves 
the greatest and strongest nation in the 
world, and yet by the present neutrality 
legislation which we are today seeking 
to repeal, we are confessing that we 
should have no part or hand in control- 
ling our own destiny or the destinies of 
the world, of which we form so large a 
part. In my opinion, we should pass this 
legislation and reassert our full privilege 
of the right of the freedom of the seas, 
and not only the freedom of the seas but 
the freedom of the air above the seas, 
because from now on, in my opinion, the 
freedom of the air will be just as impor- 
tant, even more important, than the 
freedom of the seas. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we should 
have legislation to prevent the obstruc- 
tions to our national-defense program 
that we are now experiencing. While we 
are taking our young men from their 
homes and from the factories to serve in 
the Army, we should exert every en- 
deavor to see that they are properly 
equipped with guns and tanks and muni- 
tions, and no one should have the right 
tc interfere with or obstruct the program 
to provide for them those things which 
are necessary in their and our defense. 
We have not arrived at the time in the 
history of our country when the United 
States Government can be dictated to 
by any minority group, whether labor or 
business, or any other group. But while 
I think that there has been too much 
delay in bringing in legislation to prevent 
the sabotage of our production program, 
I am not willing to attempt to block the 
passage of this bill because I may not ap- 
prove of certain actions, or rather lack 
of action, on domestic policies. That 
5 is not fair play or statesman- 

ip. 

By our vote on this measure today we 
should publish notice to the aggressor 
nations that all the citizens of the United 
States are in full agreement in our reso- 
lution to give all-out aid to those sorely 
pressed countries that are resisting 
destruction and the enslavement that js 
being forced upon them by the dictator- 
ships of the world. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to have my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN] a 
few minutes ago do me the honor to 
quote a sentence or two from my remarks 
in the House on November 10, on the eve 
of Armistice Day. It pleases me that he 
agrees with me in the sentiment quoted, 
even if only in part. At least he and I 
agree that our honored dead should not 
have died in vain, and I affirm that they 
have not so died, though the gentleman 
from Michigan feels that, in some re- 
spects, their sacrifice was in vain. 

All informed persons must admit that 
subsequent events have been very dis- 
appointing, and some of their objectives— 
that is, the objectives of our fighting 
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men—failed to materialize but, even so, 
I contend that their efforts were certainly 
not in vain, and their sacrifice was not in 
vain. My reasons for this conclusion 
are: 

First, the Imperial German forces in 
their day were loose on a planned pro- 
gram of world conquest. For more than 
a generation the German Junkers had 
preached a doctrine of kultur, and had 
come to regard themselves as supermen 
whose mission was to rule. The ruling 
class of Germany then believed in autoc- 
racy and based their action upon the 
philosophy that might makes right, 
which Prussian ideals, if they had been 
successful, would have made the world 
unfit in which to live for ail the lesser 
breeds. 

Second, without America’s timely in- 
tervention, that philosophy and that 
force would undoubtedly have been vic- 
torious in the Old World. 

Third, America’s timely and adequate 
effort in the first World War, although 
it cost the lives of those whose sacrifice 
we remember on Armistice Day, saved 
the world at that time from Prussian 
kultur, regardless of the mistakes made 
since. It was not in vain that our hon- 
ored dead helped to stem the tide of 
Prussian autocracy—at least they saved 
the world from that one blight. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not hastily made 
up my mind on this vote, but t have made 
it up. I think it unfortunate that we 
are called on to vote on the particular 
matter before us at this time. It would 
have been much better had the bill 
passed the Senate just as it passed the 
House, permitting the arming of our mer- 
chant ships. 

So great is my dread and abhorrence 
of a Nazi-Fascist victory in the Old World 
that I would be willing to implement our 
arsenal program even to the extent of 
carrying arms to those fighting for free- 
dom, when convinced that the supply 
from our arsenal could get to them in 
no other way, but I think our supplies 
are getting to their destinations now, and 
there is not, in my judgment, the impera- 
tive need at the moment for any change 
in our present plan. However, the mat- 
ter is before us, and I feel much better 
about an affirmative vote now than a 
negative vote, when I think what an 
invitation a defeat of this measure today 
would mean to the aggressor nations. It 
certainly would mean a backing down on 
our part and a come-on sign right at a 
time when delicate negotiations regard- 
ing the future of lands surrounding the 
Pacific Ocean are in progress. 

Yesterday I sent a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and sent copies 
of the same to our Speaker and to the 
Democratic floor leader. In this letter I 
asked what implications, other than the 
obvious ones, might be carried in this 
measure if it passed. Of course, I did 
not expect a direct answer on such short 
notice from the Commander in Chief, but 
my mind was satisfied by a direct and 
personal statement a few minutes ago 
from Speaker RAYBURN in partial answer 
to my inquiry. 

No doubt the Speaker will say to the 
House, and for the benefit of the Recorp, 
Some of the very things he said to me 
as partial answer from the administra- 
tion to my letter. I wish to have my 
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own stand definitely made clear, that 
an affirmative vote on the matter before 
us is not a declaration of war or equiv- 
alent to a declaration of war. I want 
my own stand known that an affirma- 
tive vote in the House today is not a 
vote for an American expeditionary 
force nor does it imply another A, E. F., 
nor will it inevitably lead, as some have 
contended, to another A. E. F. 

America started out to convert_ our 
country into an arsenal for freedom, to 
produce weapons and more weapons, to 
be furnished to those who are fighting 
the foes of freedom. If we concur in 
these Senate amendments today, we are 
simply carrying out our avowed policy, 
more for our own safety, or as much, as 
for that of any other nation. 

Let it be remembered that there re- 
main two other moves for Congress to 
make before we enter into total war in- 
volving an expeditionary force. One of 
these would be a declaration of war by 
Congress, and the other a repeal of ex- 
isting law which now prevents the send- 
ing of cur selective service men outside 
the Western Hemisphere. If there are 
Members who are firmly opposed to a 
declaration of war, or who are firmly 
opposed to another A. E. F., their priv- 
ilege lies in voting “no” when or if those 
two propositions are squarely put before 
this body. 

I have had messages saying, “Do not 
send our sailors to watery graves.” That, 
of course, could only apply to our men 
in the naval forces, as this measure, if 
passed, permits our merchant vessels to 
go into war zones, but does not send them 
there. As for sending our naval vessels 
into such zones, that would depend 
largely upon our Commander in Chief. 
I am sure he is as interested as we are in 
minimizing dangers and losses and in 
conserving human life, though I have 
heard it implied, time and again, that in 
everything put up to him he would take 
fiendish delight in sending our own 
guardians to destruction. What bitter 
absurdity. 

Much of the argument I have heard 
against this and every other move we 
have taken to protect our country is, to 
my mind, no argument at all. It is this: 
We should build up such a defense that 
Hitler could never invade our country 
even if he established absolute domina- 
tion over the Old World. That notion is 
so fallacious as to be ridiculous. 

There is a horrible poem by Poe en- 
titled “The Conquering Worm,” convey- 
ing the terrible thought that each human 
body has within it a conquering worm, 
has it there all the time throughout its 
active life, and although a corpse might 
be enclosed in a hermetically sealed coffin 
in a hope of preserving the body, yet the 
conquering worm is there. I fear our 
beloved country has within it some such 
horrible thing ready to start destruction 
when conditions allow, and a Hitler vic- 
tory in the Old World would make pos- 
sible a conquest from within, regardless 
of our attempt at hermetically sealing 
this Nation with guns and rings of steel. 
Let that force from the depth of hell 
prevail abroad, and it will prevail here— 
make no mistake about it. 

An affirmative vote today is just an- 
other effort to make effective what we 
have already done toward destroying the 
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barbarism which seems about to engulf 
the world. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall vote for this bill. I do 
not like the way the legislation has been 
brought before the House one bit, but I 
cannot base my decision on that sort of 
consideration in this case. I have from 
the beginning wanted to keep our country 
out of war. I have been against an 
American expeditionary force. I still am, 
But I cannot dodge the fact that our 
Government is at this hour dealing with 
governments which have shown that they 
are more likely to precipitate trouble if 
we give evidence of hesitation or division 
than if we present a strong front to them. 
Little as I like in many ways to vote for 
this bill, I can see that it may well be that 
greater danger may confront our country 
if the House gives indication of rejecting 
the policy heretofore pursued—that will 
be the case if we do not do that. 

I have had real concern lest, since I 
cannot vote for an American expedition- 
ary force, I might be inconsistent in sup- 
porting this bill. But there is on the 
statute books a law that prevents any 
drafted men being sent outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I want to serve notice 
now that I will vote against an attempt 
to change that law. 

Passage of the lend-lease bill placed 
this country in a definitely unneutral 
position and made the keeping of a 
Neutrality Act on the statute books in- 
consistent with our adopted policy, if not 
actually hypoeritical. 

We recognize that having once set out 
to give aid to the nations resisting Hitler, 
there is no sense pursuing that policy in a 
half-hearted fashion, Nor is it reason- 
able to put forth great effort at the pro- 
duction of munitions for the anti-Axis 
nations only to see the things we have 
produced end up at the bottom of the sea. 

Iam not in a position to question the 
statement of some of our best-informed 
people that additional shipping will be 
required if lend-lease aid ‘s to be trans- 
ported. Indeed, after a good deal of 
effort, I have finally gotten definite in- 
formation on this point, and it proves to 
me at least that additional shipping is 
most important if the things we are pro- 
ducing are to be effective. 

But I am voting for the bill with my 
eyes wide open and my emotions firmly 
under control. I know that the United 
States will be shipping as much material 
of war to anti-Axis powers as we can. 
I know that our Navy has been ordered 
to protect shipping in the Atlantic by 
whatever means may be necessary. I 
know that Germany knows these things. 
I know that incidents on the high seas 
are going to take place. I hope they will 
be few and I fervently hope American 
ships, their crews and cargoes can be 
effectively protected. I agree that we 
should do everything we can to protect 
them. 

But I can hardly expect anything else 
but some such incidents as have already 
happened under the circumstances. And 
I propose to exert every influence I have 
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to prevent such events being used as oc- 
casions for attempts to whip up Ameri- 
can emotions to the point where the 
country can be taken into war or where 
an expeditionary force of American sol- 
diers may be called for, 


I should have voted for the bill with 
greater conviction had such attempts 
not already been made. So far, I be- 
lieve, they have not been successful. It 
is my belief they should not be success- 
ful and my purpose is to prevent them 
from being successful. In my opinion, 
America’s great concern about this war 
is not piracy on the high seas or even 
primarily freedom of the seas. Ameri- 
ca’s great and compelling interest has to 
do with protecting the opportunity of 
our people and other people to achieve 
in the future a better and far more dem- 
ocratic life than anything that has ever 
been in the country or any other in the 
past. If nazi-ism is a danger to Amer- 
ica, it is because it threatens this hope 
for the people—not because it sinks 
ships. 

My vote for this bill means I am voting 
for effective lend-lease aid. That is all 
it means. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
mau from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
cast my vote in favor of the pending neu- 
trality amendments it will be with the 
understanding that I am voting to pre- 
serve peace and the American way of life. 
War will never reach our shores and its 
devastating effect will neither sear nor 
sever our democratic system if the mad- 
ness of Hitlerism, of war-mad Germany, 
is destroyed. Toward this end we must 
not only produce, but we must deliver 
arms, ammunition, planes, tanks, and 
ships to all the nations fighting the in- 
vader and oppressor. If this bill should 
fail to pass, the morale of Britain might 
collapse, the courageous resistance of 
Russia might cease, and the valiant fight 
of the Chinese come to an abrupt halt, 
and along with this all democratic coun- 
tries, like valiant Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Yugoslavia, and Greece, re- 
sign themselves to everlasting slavery 
beneath the damnable hoof of German 
nazi-ism, 

Should this come to pass, I am certain 
war would be upon us; if not immediately, 
it would be eventually. With the col- 
lapse of Britain and Russia the produc- 
tion of steel available to Germany and 
Japan would be increased to a point 
where it would more than match our own 
maximum production. Steel is the basic 
product upon which Mars depends for 
the conduct and victory of war. The oil 
of Russia and of the Near East would 
give Hitler the power necessary to propel 
the implements of hell in the direction 
of America. This I am anxious to fore- 
stall, and this can only be done by send- 
ing bombs, barbed wire, planes, tanks, 
and baled hell to the people of Europe 
and of Asia who are resisting the Axis 
Powers. This is the only way to save the 
lives of our American boys. I shall not 
expatiate any further, Mr. Speaker. I 
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am ready to cast my vote for the pending 
measure. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
SON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, Speaker, I fa- 
vor the resolution because I do not wish 
to withdraw the American flag from. the 
Pacific, as well as the Atlantic. Our 
destiny does not ordain this action. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 11 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the majority leader [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. He made one obser- 
vation with which I take slight issue. 
He stated that the defeat of this motion 
will mean that all that will happen is 
that the bill will go to conference. That 
is not exactly so, because the defeat of 
this motion will constitute instructions 
by the House to the House conferees 
on the bill, and that presents an en- 
tirely different situation than that pre- 
sented when a bill is sent to conference 
without instructions by the House to its 
conferees. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the House 
on the high plane on which this debate 
has been conducted. It has been con- 
ducted in a manner consistent with the 
finest ideals of the House, and equals 
the conduct of any House of the past in 
debate on any important legislation. 

I assume that at the present time 
there are 25 or 30 Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle whose minds 
are still open on this question. I hope 
the observations I shall make may be 
of assistance to them in determining 
what their vote will be. 

It seems to me to be a fair argument 


that if a Member's mind is still open, 


if he is still in doubt, that doubt ought 
to be resolved in favor of the recom- 
mendations of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, 
and the responsible constituted officials 
of our Government, 

I have in my possession a letter from 
Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, 
which letter reads in full, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, November 13, 1941. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
The Honorable JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER; My DEAR MR. Mc- 
Cormack: In response to your request for my 
views on House Joint Resolution 237, which 
provides for the repeal of sections 2, 3, and 6 
of the Neutrality Act of 1939, I offer the fol- 
lowing brief comment apart from the points 
de in the President's letter to you of this 
date. 

It is my judgment that in the light of ex- 
isting conditions the passage of this bill is 
absolutely essential to our national defense. 
‘These conditions are completely different from 
those existing at the time the Neutrality Act 
was passed; they present an entirely new 
problem of danger and of methods for dealing 
with it. 

The Neutrality Act represented an endeavor 
to avoid the limited danger which might arise 
from the entrance of American citizens and 
American ships into areas of hostilities far 
from our own shores. The provisions of that 
act did not and could not visualize the vast 
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danger which has since arisen from a world 
movement of invasion under Hitler’s leader- 
ship, and which is now moving steadily in the 
direction of this hemisphere and this country. 

As a part of this movement of conquest the 
greatest intermediate objective of Hitler’s 
armed forces is to capture Great Britain and 
to gain control of the high seas. To this end 
Hitler has projected his forces far out into 
the Atlantic with a policy of submarine ruth- 
lessness. By intimidation and terror he 
would drive our ships from the high seas and 
ships of all nations from most of the North 
Atlantic. Even in the waters of the Western 
Hemisphere he has attacked and destroyed 
our ships, as well as ships of other American 
Pen apes: with resulting loss of American 
ives. 

The breadth of our self-defense must at all 
times equal the breadth of the dangers which 
threaten us. In the circumstances of today 
we must be free to arm our merchant ships 
for their own protection; and we must be free, 
in the event of particular and extreme emer- 
gency, to use these ships for the carriage of 
supplies to nations which are resisting the 
world-wide movement of conquest headed in 
our direction. This Government would, of 
course, use caution in carrying out the power 
which it could exercise upon the passage of 
the bill. 

To maintain our security we must pursue a 
resolute course in a world of danger and be 
prepared to meet that danger. We must take 
measures of defense whenever necessity arises. 
We cannot promote, much less preserve, our 
safety by a course of inactivity and com- 
placency in the face of a peril which is coming 
toward us. Other countries, and especially 
countries unfriendly to us, will necessarily 
assume that this bill has been discussed ard 
dealt with on its own merits. I hope this will 
be kept in mind. 

The paramount duty of this Government Is 
to preserve the safety and security of our 
country. I would be neglecting the responsi- 
bility of my office if I did not state the frank 
opinion that there is imperative need for the 
passage of this bill to enable our Government 
effectively to carry out this duty. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


I have talked by long-distance tele- 
phone, within the hour, with Admiral 
Land, Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, he being in New 
York this afternoon. He told me that I 
can quote him as stating that this legis- 
lation is necessary to giving aid to the 
countries which are fighting the aggres- 
sors. 

I have in my pessession a letter from 
the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army. The Chief of Staff of the Army 
is not a Democrat nor a Republican. His 
job is to defend this country in case of 
war, and it is his job to prepare this 
country in anticipation of events our 
leadership believes may reasonably hap- 
pen in the near future. He sent me this 
letter in answer to certein rumors, and 
undoubtedly in answer to statements 
made during yesterday’s debate. 

His letter reads, in full, as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 13, 1941. 

This morning's papers carry reports that 
the War Department is conducting a recruit- 
ing campaign for 3-year enlistments for over- 
seas service. Several of these articles are cal- 
culated to give the impression that we are 


engaged in building up an expeditionary 
force, and one paper I understand has already 


taken us to Africa. 


During the past year the War Department 
has been working to increase the number of 
volunteers, or 3-year men to meet the in- 
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creased requirements for the present over- 
seas garrisons, such as Panama, Hawaii, and 
the new Atlantic bases; also to supply the 
large numbers required for Air Corps units, 
together with a sufficient percentage of long- 
service men to give stability to the Regular 
organizations in the United States, partic- 
ularly the technical armcred corps. 

In addition, the Army has been endeavor- 
ing to provide the necessary numbers of vol- 
unteers to carry cut the President’s an- 
nounced policy of relieving the Marines in 
Iceland and the elements of the British Army 
stationed there. The recruiting campaign 
to secure men for the Iceland command was 
initiated last August at Camp Custer among 
the units of the Fifth Division. We still 
have to meet the necessity for 10,000 men 
for this purpose. 

The War Department has also felt that it 
was highly desirable to have at least one 
division out of the 34 divisions of the Army, 
the First Division, 100 percent volunteers, in 
order that it could be placed on an equal 
footing with the Marine division with which 
it has been training for some months in a 
provisional corps. 

To summarize, these requirements amount 
to 36,000 volunteers a month, of which 25,000 
are required for the Air Corps alone. The 
recruiting necessary for these normal and 
well-known purposes evidently gave rise to 
the articles which appeared in the papers 
this morning. In this connection approxi- 
mately 25,000 men volunteered in October, 
which is 9,000 short of the monthly number 
required. 

There is no foundation whatsoever for the 
allegation or rumor that we are preparing 
troops for a possible expedition to Africa or 
other critical area outside this hemisphere. 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staf. 


On the one hand we have a rumor and 
on the other hand we have a letter from 
the Chief of Stau. Who are you going to 
believe? The Chie: of Staff or those who 
circulate the rumor for the purpose of 
bringing about division and disunity? 

I recall several weeks ago a distin- 
guished Member of the House in the de- 
bate that took place at that time saying, 
“Why, freedom of the seas means nothing 
real today,” and I heard that statement in 
amazement. I know of one of his fore- 
bears as a great Secretary of State of 
this Nation, and I felt, when I heard that 
statement, that his forebear would have 
risen from his grave, rebuking the state- 
ment that freedom of the seas means 
Lothing real to America. Why, in the 
early days of our country, when we had 
no navy, when under our constitutional 
form of government we were weak, those 
of our generation fought for freedom of 
the seas. They fought for it in the days 
when we were weak as a government, 
and there are some in the days when we 
are strong who, because of fear or because 
of other influences—I do not attempt to 
penetrate their minds to find out—would 
give up the very foundation of our se- 
curity and of our national defense. 

Freedom o° the seas is the very foun- 
dation upon which our security as a first- 
rate Nation is predicated and based. 
When we give up that great principle, 
when we forego freedom of the seas, when 
that day comes, America, sinking its 
head in shame, will become nothing but a 
second-rate nation. 

This is a moment of grave importance 
to the people of our country. This gen- 
eration, as I have said before in debate, 
is on trial. The good pecple who are in 
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this gallery, and every one of the 133,- 
000,000 Americans, are on trial today. 
The country we are possessed of we in- 
herited. The country we are possessed 
of by inheritance came into being 
through a revolt against conditions that 
existed preceding the Revolutionary War, 
and during those days men and women 
gave their lives and were willing to give 
their lives for those who survived, in 
order that they might have the freedoms 
that we possess in this country. From a 
weak Nation we have grown to be the 
most powerful Nation in the world; from 
13 States to 48 States; from 13 States 
along the Atlantic coast to 48 sovereign 
States from the Gulf to Canada, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the Nation 
we have we have inherited from past 
generations. We are on trial today, and 
what I say in this well or what anyone 
else says here or elsewhere is not going to 
determine the outcome. The outcome is 
going to be determined by what our coun- 
try does in these trying days. However, 
the question that addresses itself to you 
and me, as thinking Americans, is 
whether or not we of this generation are 
going to go down in history as a genera- 
tion of Americans that failed, the first 
generation of Americans that failed to 
perform their trust. This Government 
of ours is my Government, individually, 
and it is the individual Government of 
every American; and it is the duty and 
the responsibility of every American to 
determine in his own mind what course 
of action is for the best interest of our 
country. Following his conscience, what- 
ever it is, I respect the views of those who 
may disagree with me if they disagree 
based upon an exercise of an honest con- 
science. But I cannot form my opinions, 
and I cannot follow my conscience if I 
react to my hates. I do not like Eng- 
land, but I love America, and I cannot 
let my dislike of England becloud my love 
of America. It must be a clear con- 
science; if must be an honest conscience; 
it must be a conscience free of influence, 
free of any influence which prevents its 
normal operation and its voluntary and 
free expression. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
honorable representative from Massa- 
chusetts yield for one question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I regret I cannot 
yield now as I have only 2 minutes. 

There are some men who say they are 
going to vote against this bill because 
they do not like the labor policy of the 
administration. Let me say to these 
gentlemen, stop, look, and listen; pause 
for a moment. You are reacting to your 
personal feelings just the same as I 
would react if I voted because of my feel- 
ings toward England or because some 
one did not like the President or hated 
the President and reacted to that feeling. 
I ask gentlemen: who have taken that po- 
sition to stop, look, and listen. This is a 
bill concerned with the national defense. 
The other is an important part of our 
picture, but that has nothing to do with 
the vote today, and I hope the gentlemen 
who have taken that position and are 
voting against this bill for that reason, 
enly, will not carry into execution the 
con ad they have expressed on this 

or. 
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O Mr. Speaker, this is a momentous 
occasion in the history of our country. 
This is an occasion which might. change 
the destiny of our Nation and the destiny 
of the decent forces of the world. 

We inheritea this country from the 
past, as I have said, a great Nation, an 
invulnerable Nation, an indestructible 
State of States, an invulnerable country 
of countries. It will continue to be such 
as long as you and I of this generation 
and of future generations of America, 
when a crisis confronts us, perform our 
duties in an effective manner, in a mili- 
tantly effective manner, and do every- 
thing from a realistic angle that is neces- 
sary for the best interests of our country. 

This bill is necessary. This bill is a 
measure for peace. This bill is a measure 
for the self defense of our country. This 
bill is one it is necessary to pass in order 
for all of this generation to perform their 
duty and to preserve our democracy. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks upon this measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
mye the remaining 4 minutes that I 

Ve. 

I have been in this House over 8 years 
now, and I have enjoyed my associations 
and experiences here. It matters not 
from my country’s standpoint whether I 
come back here after this term, and it 
does not matter so much, so far as the 
fate of the Nation is concerned, whether 
or not any individual Member on either 
side comes back. During the years I have 
been here I have often looked up at the 
face of the Father of my Country. When 
I did so I did not primarily think of his 
great Farewell Address, or his inaugural 
addresses, or of the many other wonder- 
ful documents that he left, but most of 
all I thought of a simple saying of his, 
“Labor to keep alive n your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science.” My friends, laboring to keep 
alive that spark, disregarding political 
expediency, or difficulties that may befall 
from whatever source, I could not but 
vote to turn down the Senate amend- 
ments, because it is my opinion that 
they are equivalent to war—war by the 
back door, the back door of deception. If 
Congress is going to send the country to 
war, we should have the courage to vote 
a straight declaration of war that would 
fool nobody. That is the way I feel 
about it. 

There has been a lot of talk of a letter 
the President will send here before the 
debate is ove:, of what our Democratic 
leader has said, of what our Speaker will 
say in closing this debate. I feel some- 
thing like a pigmy during my 4 minutes 
here, sandwiched in between these two 
great men. I feel like a pigmy in this 
solemn moment, but pigmy though I be, 
I must speak my heart and convictions. 
Mr. Speaker, though I love and admire 
you; my leader, though I love and ad- 
mire you; my President, though I love 
and respect you, too, and have followed 
you in every request you have made of 
me, upon every step that he has asked the 
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Congress to supplement your foreign 
policy, yet, first of all, my duty is not to 
you; it is to my country. All that I ask 
of my fellow Members here today in vot- 
ing on this greet, this momentous ques- 
tion, is to do as George Washington ad- 
vised—consult that living spark within 
yourselves and do your duty. 

When the bill came to our committee 
of the House our President asked for the 
arming of ships. I voted for that. My 
Secretary of State did not ask for these 
Senate amendments, but he asked for the 
arming of ships. And in a question, I 
said: “Mr. Secretary, rumors abroad in 
the Capitol of this great land are that 
this is just a maneuver, and the Repub- 
licans are saying that the Senate is com- 
ing back with something else and will 
cram it down our throats.” The Secre- 
tary denied any knowledge of such a 
plan, and I believe him. Not my predic- 
tion, but the prediction of many here 
has come true. The Senate has sent to 
this body amendments to the Neutrality 
Act that in my humble -opinion mean 
war. The time may come when I shall 
vote for war, but not now; not until we 
get unity among our own people; not 
except as a last resort. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. And if you will par- 
don we for taking this time, if you will 
just pardon me, I will not again trans- 
gress the rules of the House; but let me 
say, in closing, to my President, to my 
Speaker, to my Democratic leader, to 
every Member of this House, to the 130,- 
000,000 people of my country who can- 
not speak this afternoon, if the words I 
have spoken here and the feeble fight I 
have made against these Senate amend- 
ments constitute treason—“if they be 
treason, then make the most of it.” 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining time to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas, the Speaker of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is pleased to recognize the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for 11 
minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker and my 
friends upon both sides of the aisle, I 
would not impose myself upon you even 
for these few minutes if I did not feel 
that perhaps I might clear away a few 
things that may be troubling some of my 
friends, 

I repeat also what the majority leader 
has said: I am glad of the high plane 
upon which this debate has been con- 
ducted. To my beloved friend the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
arps], with none of whose arguments I 
agree, I was glad to see the ovation given 
him as a man and as a patriot. 

I would not stand here this afternoon 
and advocate concurrence in these Sen- 
ate amendments if I did not believe with 
every fiber of my being that the defeat 
of those amendments would bring us 
closer to trouble than the adoption of 
them. 

A great deal has been said about the 
position of the President. Does the Pres- 
ident want these amendments? Does he 
advocate them? Those questions have 
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come mostly from my friends on the 
Democratic side. Last evening late the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] and I addressed the following 
letter to the President of the United 
States: 


A number of Members have asked us what 
effect failure on the part of the House to 
take favorable action on the Senate amend- 
ments would have upon our position in for- 
eign countries, and especially in Germany. 

Some of these Members have stated that 
they hoped you would make a direct expres- 
sion upon this matter. 


To which we received the following 
reply: 


I had had no thought of expressing to 
the House my views of the effect, in foreign 
countries and especially in Germany, of 
favorable or unfavorable action on the 
Senate amendments. 

But in view of your letter, I am replying 
as simply and clearly as I know how. 

In my message of October 9, I definitely 
recommended arming of ships and remov- 
ing the prohibition against sending Ameri- 
can-flag ships into belligerent ports. Both 
I regarded as of extreme importance—the 
first I called of immediate importance at 
that time. This did not lessen the impor- 
tance of the second. Another month has 
gone by, and the second I regard today as 
of at least equal importance with the first. 

In regard to the repeal of sections 2 and 3 
of the Neutrality Act, I need only call your 
attention to three elements. The first con- 
cerns the continued sinking of American- 
flag ships in many parts of the ocean; The 
second relates to great operational advan- 
tages in making continuous voyages to any 
belligerent port in any part of the world; 
thus, in all probability increasing the total 
percentage of goods—foodstuffs and muni- 
tions—actually delivered to those nations 
fighting Hitlerism. The third is the decision 
by the Congress and the Executive that this 
Nation, for its own present and future de- 
fense, must strengthen the supply line to all 
of those who are today keeping Hitlerism 
far from the Americas. 

With all of this in mind, the world is 
obviously watching the course of this legis- 
lation. 

In the British Empire, in China, and in 
Russia—all of whom are fighting a defen- 
sive war against invasion—the effect of fall- 
ure of the Congress to repeal sections 2 and 
3 of the Neutrality Act would be definitely 
discouraging. I am confident that it would 
not destroy their defense or morale, though 
it would weaken their position from the point 
of view of food and munitions. 

Failure to repeal these sections would, of 
course, cause rejoicing in the Axis nations. 
Failure would bolster aggressive steps and 
intentions in Germany, and in the other 
well-known aggressor nations under the 
leadership of Hitler. 

Judging by all recent experience, we could, 
all of us, look forward to enthusiastic ap- 
plause in those three nations based on the 
claim that the United States is disunited 
as they have so often prophesied. 

Our own position in the struggle against 
aggression would be definitely weakened, not 
only in Europe and in Asia, but also among 
our sister republics in the Americas. For- 
eign nations, friends and enemies, would 
misinterpret our own mind and purpose. 

I have discussed this letter with the Secre- 
tary of State and he wholeheartedly concurs. 

May I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing that in my judgment failure of the House 
to take favorable action on the Senate 
amendments would also weaken our domestic 
situation? Such failure would weaken our 
great effort to produce all we possibly can 
and as rapidly as we can. Strikes and stop- 
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pages of work would become less serious in 
the mind of the public. 

I am holding a conference tomorrow in 
the hope that certain essential coal mines 
can remain in continuous operation. This 
may prove successful. 

But if it is not successful it is obvious that 
this coal must be mined in order to keep the 
essential steel mills at work. The Government 
of the United States has the backing of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of the 
United States, including the workers. 


And then the concluding line: 
The Government proposes to see this thing 
through. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 


And if it is of interest to anyone to know 
my position on both capital and labor in 
this titanic, this fateful struggle for de- 
mccracy and decency, it is that I am 
ready to follow or to lead in any move- 
ment by legislation, or sanely otherwise, 
that will keep defense production going 
in the United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas has 1 additional min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. RAYBURN. In the moment, let 
me say this: Let us not cast a vote today 
that will mean rejoicing in Germany, or 
Italy, or Japan. Let me say that I believe 
with all my heart, this moment, that the 
failure to enact these amendments will 
have repercussions too frightful to con- 
template, and might break up the most 
serious conferences that have ever been 
held that are being held at this moment 
between the representatives of Japan and 
the representatives of the United States 
of America. Let us show to the world by 
our vote, at least a majority vote, where 
we stand. Let me appeal to you, whether 
you love one man or hate another, to 
stand up today for civilization as it is 
typified by the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired—all time has 
expired. 

The Chair feels it appropriate to read 
the last provision of the rule adopted for 
the consideration of the pending resolu- 
tion: 

And at the conclusion of such debate the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the motion to concur. 


The question is on the motion to concur 
in the amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A vote “yea” on this 
roll call is a vote to concur in the so-called 
Senate amendments. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

The roll call is ordered. Those in favor 
of the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendments will, as their names are 
called, vote “yea”; those opposed will vote 
“nay.” 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 212, nays 194, not voting 22, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 119 
YEAS—212 
Allen, La. Flannery Mills, Ark. 
Anderson, Folger Mills, La. 

N. Mex Ford, Leland M. Mitchell 
Arnold Ford, Miss. Monroney 
Baldwin Ford, Thomas F. Murdock 
Barnes Fulmer Myers, Pa. 
Bates, Ky. Gamble Neison 
Bates, 5 Gathings Norrell 
Beckworth Gavagan Norton 
Beiter Gearhart O'Neal 
Bell Gibson O'Toole 
Bland Gifford Pace 
Bloom Gore Patman 
Boehne Gossett Patrick 
Boggs Granger Patton 
Boland Grant, Ala, Pearson 
Bonner Green Peterson, Fla 
Boykin Gregory Pierce 
Brooks Haines Plauché 
Brown, Ga. Hancock Plumley 
Bryson Hare Poage 
Buck Harris, Ark. Priest 
Buckley, N. Y. Harris, Va. Ramsay 
Bulwinkle Harter 
Burch Healey Randolph 
Burgin Hébert Rivers 
Byrne Heffernan Robertson, Va 
Byron Hendricks Rogers, Mass 
Camp Hobbs Rogers, Okla. 
Cannon, Fla Holbrock Romijue 
Cannon, Mo. Houston Russell 
Capozzoll Izac Sabath 
Casey, Mass. Jackson Sacks 
Celler Jarman Sanders 
Chapman Johnson, Schuetz 
Clark Luther A Schulte 
Claypool Johnson, Sheppard 
Cluett Lyndon B Sikes 
Cochran Johnson, Okla. Smith, Maine 
Cole, Md Kee Smith, Pa. 
Cole, N. Y. Kefauver Smith. W. Va. 
Collins Kennedy, Sparkman 
Cooley Michael J. Spence 
Cooper Kerr Starnes, Ala. 
Courtney Kilburn Steagall 

x Kilday Stearns, N. H. 
Cravens Kirwan Sullivan 
Creal Klein Tater 
Crosser Kocialkowski Tarver 
Cunningham Kopplemann Terry 
D'Alesandro Kramer Thom 
Davis, Ohio Lanham Thomas, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Larrabee Thomason 
Delaney Lea Traynor 
Dickstein Leavy Vincent, Ky. 
Dies LeCompte Voorhis, Calif. 
Dingell Lesinski Vreeland 
Disney Lewis Wadsworth 
Domengeaux McCormack Ward 
Douglas McGranery Wasielewski 
Downs cIntyre Weaver 
Drewry McKeough Weiss 
Duncan McLaughlin Wene 
Durham McLean West 
Eaton McMillan Whelchel 
Eberharter Maciejewski Whittington 
Edmiston Maciora Wickersham 
Eliot, Mass. Magnuson Wiliams 
Ellis Mahon Woodrum, Va 
Fitzgerald Manasco Wright 
Fitzpatrick Marcantonio Youn; 
Flannagan Meyer, Md. Zimmerman 

NAYS—194 
Allen, Til. Canfield Dworshak 
Andersen, Carlson Elliott, Calif. 
. Carl Carter Elston 
Andresen. Case,S.Dak. Engel : 

August H Chenoweth Englebright 
Andrews Chiperfield Fellows 
Angell Clason Fenton 
Arends Clevenger Fish 
Barden Coffee, Nebr. Fogarty 
Barry Coffee, Wash, Forand 
Baumhart Colmer Gale 
Beam Copeland Gehrmann 
Bender Crawford Gerlach 
Bennett Crowther Gilchrist 
Bishop Culkin Gillie 
Bolton Cullen Graham 
Boren Curtis Grant, Ind. 
Bradley,Mich Day Guyer 
Bradley, Pa. Dewey Gwynne 
Brown,Ohio Dirksen Hall, 
Buckler, Minn. Ditter Edwin Arthur 
Burdick Dondero Hall, 

Butler Doughton Leonard W. 


Halleck Martin, Iowa 
Harness Martin, Mass. Shafer, Mich 
Harrington Mason Shanley 
Hart Merritt Shannon 
Hartl Michener Sheridan 
Heidinger Moser Short 

less Mott Simpso: 
Hill, Colo, Mundt Smith, Ohio 
Hill, Wash Murray Smith, Va. 

w O'Brien, Mich. Smith, Wis. 
Hoffman O'Brien, N.Y. Somers, N. Y. 
Holmes O'Connor South 
Hook O'Hara Springer 
Hope O'Le Stefan 
Howell Oliver Stevenson 
Hull Osmers Stratton 
Hunter Paddock Sumner, III. 
Jarrett Peterson, Ga. Sumners, Tex, 
Jenkins, Ohio Pfeifer, Sutphin 

enks, N. Joseph L. Sweeney 
Jennings Pheiffer, Talle 
Jensen William T Tenerowicz 
Johns Pittenger 
Johnson, III. Ploeser Thomas, N.J, 
Johnson,Ind, Powers Tibbott 
Johnson, W. Va. Rabaut Tinkham 
Jones Rankin, Miss, Tolan 
Jonkman Rankin, Mont. Treadway 
Kean Reece, Tenn Van Zandt 
Keefe Reed, Il Vorys, Ohio 
Kelley, Pa. Reed, N. Y. alter 
Kelly, III Rees, Kans. Welch 
Kennedy, Rich Wheat 

Martin J. Richards White 

Keogh ey Wigglesworth 
Kinzer sig Wilson 
Knutson N. Dak, Winter 
Kunkel Robinson, Utah Wolcott 
Lambertson Robsion, Ky. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Landis Rockefeller Wolverton, N. J. 
Ludlow Rodgers, Pa. Woodruff, Mich. 
Lynch Rolph Worley 
McGehee Sasscer Youngdahl 
McGregor Sauthoff 
Maas Scanlon 


NOT VOTING—22 


Blackney Kleberg ham 
Cartwright McArdle Secrest 
Costello Mansfeld Smith, Wash. 
Faddis May Snyder 
Flaherty Nichols Vinson, Ga. 
Imhoff O'Day 

Jacobsen Satterfield 


So the motion to agree to the Senate 
amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kleberg (for) with Mr. Johnson of 
California (against). 

Mr. Smith of Washington (for) with Mr. 
Secrest (against). 

Mr. Faddis (for) with Mr. Mansfield 
(against). 

Mr. Imhoff (for) 
(against). 

Mr. May (for) with Mr. McArdle (against), 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia (for) with Mrs. O'Day 
(against). 


General pairs: 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. Costello with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois, 

Mr. Cartwright with Mr. Flaherty. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Scrugham. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
AMENDMENT OF PHILIPPINE INDEPEND- 
- ENCE ACT OF MARCH 24, 1934 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 339, Rept. No. 
1414), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 


with Mr. Blackney 
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the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H R. 5825) to amend section 19 (a) of the 
Philippine Independence Act of March 24, 
1934, as amended by the act of August 7, 
1939, and to amend the act approved June 
19, 1934, so as to authorize certain sugar 
excise-tax funds and other funds to be 
used for military- and naval-defense pur- 
poses in the Philippine Islands, That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of such consideration, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois, Mr. CELLER, 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN, and Mr. BLOOM 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
„ made by the Under Secretary of 

ar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McGranery]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Arthur Sutton in Boston. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCARDLE] 
is unavoidably absent. If present he 
would have voted “nay” on the resolu- 
tion just passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Harness]? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the calling 
of bills on the Consent Calendar on Mon- 
day next be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I am not going to object, I would like 
to have the gentleman inform us what 
we might expect as the program for 
next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The price-control 
legislation will be called up next week. 
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There is no rule out as yet, but the Rules 
Committee, I understand, will meet on 
Monday. So there will be nothing on 
Monday. I understand there is nothing 
on the Consent Calendar of importance 
and by dispensing with that business it 
will enable Members to govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. On 
Tuesday the gentleman expects to call 
up the price-control bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; next Thurs- 
day is Thanksgiving Day, and a lot of 
Members are interested in that. We are 
in the hopes of getting through with the 
price-control bill next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Are 
you going to observe both Thanksgiving 
Days? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope my friend 
will not press that question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentleman 
expect to dispose of the price-control bill 
in 2 days? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman does 
expect that the House will be in session 
Friday and perhaps Saturday of next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would rather 
not commit myself now as to what will 
happen on Thursday or Friday. I hope 
that we will not have anything for 
Thursday at least. Whether we can go 
into Friday, I would rather not commit 
myself now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell us when the labor legislation which 
was promised just before this neutrality 
vote was taken will come up for consid- 
eration? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I made no prom- 
ises. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Idid not refer to the 
gentleman’s promises. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan is to be congratulated on 
his perseverance, and I admire and re- 
spect him for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I asked the Labor 
Committee this morning about the same 
thing, but I did not get anywhere. 

Mr. MecoRMACRK. I have no con- 
trol over the Committee on Labor, and 
I respect the chairman and the members 
of the Committee on Labor, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So dol. 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman is in a position to indicate when 
it would suit the leadership for the Vin- 
son bill to be called up, to be used as a 
vehicle for getting effective legislation, 
because with the adoption of this bill, 
unless the President adopts a very strong 
labor policy about strikes in defense in- 
dustries, we are simply sending the 
young manhood of this country to the 
slaughterhouse. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is a lot to 
what the gentleman says. I could not 
make any promise in connection with 
that, except that we shall know more 
in a day or two, and the less said now, 
probably would be the easiest mended. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the time has come when we can 
and should meet this labor situation 
frankly, and when we should be in- 
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formed by the leadership of the House 
whether it is the purpose of the leader- 
ship to designate a day in the near 
future when it will be agreeable to the 
leadership, in accordance with what I 
understood to be the statement of the 
Speaker a few minutes ago, to take up 
and dispose of labor legislation, using 
the Vinson bill, which is now on the 
calendar with a rule for its considera- 
tion, as a vehicle for such legislation as 
this House and the country may deem 
vitally necessary at this time. 

I know the majority leader recognizes 
as well as the rest of us that the labor 
situation is serious. I think the time 
has come when we ought to have a 
show-down, and ought to know when 
and if the leadership is going to give us 
the green light on labor legislation 
which is now on the calendar of this 
House and has been there for months. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As far as I am 
concerned, the gentleman knows that a 
rule has been reported out on the Vinson 
bill. Under the rules of the House, any 
member of the Committee on Rules can 
call up that rule any time after 7 legis- 
lative days have transpired. Seven leg- 
islative days have transpired. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia, himself, is a 
member of the Committee on Rules. 
The gentleman answered his own ques- 
tion. It is completely within his control, 
or the control of any other member of 
the Committee on Rules. 

I might go a little further. I would 
not want to let it stand there. I know 
there are reasons why it would not be 
fair. The gentleman has been cooper- 
ating, and I appreciate it very much. I 
believe if the gentleman will wait until 
Monday we might be in a better position 
to answer that question, because some- 
thing said now might only cause excite- 
ment and alarm, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Committee on Labor may I say that 
there is no legislation in the Labor Com- 
mittee, but other committees have 
usurped the power of trying to legislate 
for labor, and they will never do it. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I should like to say 
that as far as the Labor Committee of 
this House is concerned we will never get 
any labor legislation until we get a new 
committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think that is a direct 
aspersion on a committee of this House, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I listened care- 
fully to the effective closing remarks of 
the majority leader and the Speaker of 
this House on the legislation which we 
passed a few minutes ago. I distinctly 
heard the Speaker say he was—and I 
quote his words—‘“ready to lead in any 
movement by legislation or sanely other- 
wise that will keep defense production 
going in the United States.” Most of the 
Members arose from their seats and ap- 
plauded his words. I trust the Speaker. 
I believe this House in a very few days 
will with courage attack. this problem. 
Loyal labor and responsible unionism de- 
serve our strongest support. Unwar- 
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ranted defense strikes must be stopped, 
and we must act to that end. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
House today made an answer to Hitler’s 
challenge to our security and the peace of 
the world. As a Member of this House, I 
call on the Speaker and the leader of my 
party to answer the challenge of John 
Lewis to constituted authority in America 
and the right of the people of America to 
produce at once for security’s sake. 

Mr. HOOK. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, now that we have 
heard from all the great labor leaders 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Except one. 

Mr, HOOK. I think we should know 
that the people of the United States have 
something to say on this question. I be- 
lieve that at this time we should meet the 
question of strike or antistrike legislation 
with calm deliberation, because how in 
the world are we going to have a na- 
tional-defense program unless we have 
production, and the laboring men of this 
Nation are the only ones who can give it 
to us? Just because there may be one or 
two labor leaders who are selling honest 
labor down the line we should not antag- 
onize honest labor. I trust the Speaker 
and the floor leader of this House to act 
in the best interests of the laboring peo- 
ple of this Nation, 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do this simply to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
when we may expect a hearing on the 
floor here of H. R. 3. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased that the gentleman from 
Alabama has asked that question because 
it is my intention to permit that rule to 
be called up when the price-control bill 
is out of the way, with the understanding 
that if labor legislation comes in—and 
I am sure my friend will recognize that 
such a situation is not improbable—natu- 
rally that measure will take precedence. 
I may also say that an appropriation bill 
is expected to be reported out around the 
19th or 20th of this month, but as soon 
as possible the next bill after the price- 
control measure is out of the way will be 
H. R. 3. I am giving notice now that all 
may be prepared for that bill being called 
up sometime shortly after the price-con- 
trol bill is out of the way. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman has been 
very kind and has made every effort to 
facilitate the consideration of this bill, 
and I want to assure him I appreciate his 
statement. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HILL of Colorado, for 1 month, 
on account of official business, 

To Mr, Cote of New York, indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Gatz, for 3 weeks, on account of 
Official business. 

To Mr. Batpwin, for 3 weeks, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. MrrcHe.t, indefinitely, on 
account of death in his family, 
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To Mr. Macnuson, for 3 weeks, begin- 
ning November 22, 1941, on account of 
illness in his family. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one- 
half minute to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr, Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from California 
[Mr. CosTetto] phoned me this morning 
that the reason he was absent from the 
House today is on account of the serious 
illness of his mother. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my request that business in order 
on Monday next, Consent Calendar day, 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I resent the words 
uttered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Riehl, and I ask that the 
words be taken down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
request is too late, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that business having intervened since the 
time the gentleman’s words were uttered 
and the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan made, the request comes too 
late. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks made this afternoon a letter 
from a prominent pioneer in Idaho. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein some resolutions from the 
W. C. T. U. of Grady County, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow at the 
conclusion of the legislative business and 
any special orders heretofore made I be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 

Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 


mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill and a joint resolution of 
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the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5553. An act providing an appropri- 
ation for additional members of the Metro- 
politan Police force of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to repeal 
sections 2, 8, and 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 5553. An act providing an appropria- 
tion for additional members of the Metro- 
politan Police force of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 14, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


- COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Friday, November 14, 
1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

The Committee on Agriculture will 
have open hearings on Monday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., to consider the 
4-H Club and Rural Youth Act, H. R. 
4530. 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold public hearings in room 247, 
House Office Building, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., on H. R. 6009 
entitled “A bill to provide pensions at 
wartime rates for officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard disabled in line of duty 
as a direct result of armed conflict, while 
engaged in extra-hazardous service or 
while the United States is engaged in 
war, and for the dependents of those who 
die from such cause, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5837. A bill to 
regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1412). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on 
Indian Affairs. H. R. 3564. A bill authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for payment to the 
Osage Tribe of Indians on account of their 
lands sold by ‘the United States; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1413). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 339. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 5825, a bill to amend section 
19 (a) of the Philippine Independence Act of 
March 24, 1934, as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1939, and to amend the act ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, so as to authorize cer- 
tain sugar excise-tax funds and other funds 
to be used for military and naval defense 
purposes in the Philippine Islands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1414). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 6021. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Wacas- 
assa River and its tributaries, Florida, and of 
adjacent areas in Gilchrist and Levy Counties, 
Fia., for flood-control, for run-off, and water- 
flow retardation, and for soil-erosion pre- 
vention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 6022. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Oklawaha 
River and its tributaries, Florida, and of ad- 
jacent areas in Alachua and Marion Counties, 
Fla’, for flood control, for run-off, and water- 
flow retardation, and for soil-erosion pre- 
vention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WEST: 

H. R. 6023. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment for accumulative or accrued annual 
leave to certain employees of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, or the 
District of Columbia, who voluntarily enlist 
iu the military or naval forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Thou who art the 
source of calm repose, our peace in war, 
our gain in loss, impart unto us Thy 
soul-cheering comfort, measured unto 
us by the suffering and sacrifice of Thy 
Son. We pray Thee to inspire in us the 
song of a blessed and enduring hope for 
the poor and needy ones the world over. 
Thou who hast fashioned men and 
taught their hearts to twine about one 
another, bring us all to such trust, to 
such generous response to poverty and 
distress, that the fruitage of gladness and 
good will shall root, grow, and blossom 
in the very heart of humanity. By our 
sympathy, by our fidelity, by our unity, 
by our common fraternity, and by all 
the blessings of heaven above, grant that 
we may unfold all things for the relief 
and joy of those who bear no name and 
are wrecked in the pathway of life. 

While men labor for the bread that 
perisheth, we pray that our powers may 
turn to the riches of God, which are the 
lasting treasures of the soul. Thou in- 
finitely Holy Father of us all, who de- 
sireth above all things to give Thy 
earthly children joy unspeakable, peace 
which passeth understanding, the mani- 
festation of Thyself which the world 
cannot perceive, oh may none of us be 
found to have labored in vain. In our 
Saviour’s name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 5890. An act to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1916. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of the old Coast Guard station building 
at Two Rivers, Wis., to the Eleven Gold Star 
Post, No. 1284, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 768. An act for the relief of William 
E. Thomas; and 

H. R. 1852. An act for the relief of Fred 
Weybret, Jr., and others. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a brief 
opinion rendered by Judge Marvin 
Jones, of the United States Court of 
Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks and include a resolution 
adopted by the Mayors’ Committee for 
National Defense and Fight for Freedom 
Week, in Baltimore last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
published in the September and October 
issue of the Labor Record, together with 
certain editorials published in other 
papers, which are worthy of considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include a speech that I de- 
livered before a district farmers’ meet- 
ing on the subject of agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BENDER 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Christian Century of November 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including an editorial written 
by me on the subject of free speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, legitimate 
business is short of paper supplies. 
Mayor LaGuardia’s department for in- 
flaming the civilian population urges the 
saving of old paper, but they do not prac- 
tice what they preach, 

I have just received a letter from an 
Official of a small town in my district, 
reading as follows: 

Last week without any requisition or so- 
licitation, 3,500 of the smaller of the 2 en- 
closed posters and several as yet uncounted 
hundreds of the larger posters were delivered 
to the home of the chairman of the local 
defense council. Even if it were desired to 
plaster every store in town with one of these 
posters, 100 at the outside, would be sufi- 
cient. If every one of the many thousands 
of municipalities having defense councils re- 
ceives a proportionate number of posters— 
as presumably they have or will—the terrific 
waste is apparent. No wonder there is a 
shortage of paper which is seriously handi- 
capping the legitimate needs of private in- 
dustry. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a short address I 
made in Clifton, N. J., last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein two short quotations from the 
lips of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] may be 
permitted to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix and include an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include 
therein an address I delivered last night 
over the National Broadcasting System. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a copy of a brief address which 
Mr. Leyton Patten delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Therc was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. a 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an address pre- 
pared for delivery before a special session 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held Thursday, November 13, 1941, 
at Miama, Fla., entitled “The Question 
of Flood Control and National Defense.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day next, after the conclusion of the 
legislative business for the day and other 
special orders, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to 
see in the papers that Dorothy fhomp- 
son is suing her husband for divorce on 
the charge of desertion. I know a lot of 
former readers of her column who have 
deserted Dorothy Thompson in the last 
few months because of her radical views. 
Iam not surprised that the suit has been 
brought on these grounds. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Clerk of the House: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1941. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dear Sm: The certificate of election ir due 
form of law of Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN as 
Representative-elect to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Hon. Wall Doxey, is on 
file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I present the Honorable JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN, Representative-elect from 
the Second Congressional District of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND 
PRIORITIES 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 


and extend my remarks, and to include 
a resolution by the Rural Cooperative 
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Power Associations of the State of North 
Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the farmers of this Nation have 
become aroused over what they think is 
a discrimination in priorities that is 
denying to them the right to purchase 
and use the copper necessary to carry on 
the work of rural electrification through- 
out the country. 

They do not want a single pound of 
copper that is necessary for the national 
defense, but when they see private power 
companies whose friends and representa- 
tives are now employed in the priority 
set-up of the O. P. M. getting large allot- 
ments of copper, when they know that 
those private power companies have had 
their warehouses literally bulging with 
copper for the last few years and have 
them bulging with it now, and the farm- 
ers of the Nation denied the small 
amount necessary to carry on this the 
greatest movement ever instituted for the 
benefit of the American farmer, we can- 
not blame them for rising up and pro- 
testing, as they are doing in North 
Carolina and every other agricultural 
State in the Nation. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

2 of Mississippi. Yes; I 
yield. 


Mr. PITTENGER. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe it is about time some Gov- 
ernment agency opened up our idle cop- 
per mines? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that I am reliably informed if they raised 
the price of copper only 2 cents a pound 
it would increase production in Arizona 
alone 100,000 tons a year. That is twice 
= much as these farmers are now asking 

or. 

As a sample of these protests, I am in- 
serting at this point the excerpts of the 
minutes of the meeting of superintend- 
ents of North Carolina R. E. A. coopera- 
tives recently held in Raleigh, which I 
hope every Member will take the time to 
read, for states the case perfectly. 

The matter referred to follows: 


EXCERPT OF MINUTES OF MEETING OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF NORTH CAROLINA RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION COOPERATIVES 
HELD IN RALEIGH, N. C., NOVEMBER 3, 1941 


1. We, the undersigned authorized repre- 
sentatives of 29 cooperatives in the State of 
North Carolina, which cooperatives represent 
approximately 180,000 farmers who now are 
receiving electric service from electric coop- 
eratives financed by the Rural Electrification 
Administration, meet here today to ascertain 
whether there is anything we can do to relleve 
the delay in the construction of power lines 
proposed to be built by electric membership 
cooperatives in the State of North Carolina. 

2. To ascertain the reason for the long 
delay in allocation of funds by the Rural 
Electrification Administration for additional 
construction of power lines in the State of 
North Carolina. 

3. We now have filed with our electric 
membership cooperatives applications for 
electric service which will serve approximately 
120,000 farmers, which farmers do not have 
electric service and who are anxious to receive 
electric service. 
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4. A great responsibility is placed on the 
farmer to produce food and raw materials 
for national defense. There is a great loss 
of manpower on the farm by reason of the 
present emergency, and the only hope of the 
farmer to meet the requirements demanded 
of him is the availability of electricity on the 
farm. 

5. We recognize the obligations of the 
farmer to national defense, and we feel that 
the North Carolina electric cooperatives 
financed by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration deserve the same consideration 
accorded private electric utilities in the allo- 
cation of materials necessary for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
electric systems. We want it understood 
that we do not expect materials which in 
any way would interfere with the national- 
defense program. 

6. We are reliably informed that private 
electric utilities companies are building lines 
in areas where farmers have made application 
with our cooperatives for electric service and 
that said utilities are building lines in the 
more thickly populated sections with the in- 
tention of defeating the rural electrification 
program. We have evidence that said utill- 
ties are building in said areas and that the 
construction by said utilities is beyond the 
limitations with respect to maintenance and 
repair decreed by the Office of Production 
Management. 

7. We have evidence that a great number of 
private utilities are receiving shipments of 
copper and other necessary materials for con- 
structing lines notwithstanding that they 
have great quantities of materials in their 
warehouses. We believe that private utilities 
are obtaining priority ratings and allocations 
of copper and other materials at the expense 
of our electric membership cooperatives. We 
feel that certain officials of the Power Di- 
vision of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment are favoring the private utilities and 
are giving preference to their applications for 
materials to the detriment of our coopera- 
tives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we who represent the elec- 
tric membership cooperatives in North Caro- 
lina, acting in true democratic fashion, 
pledge ourselves to support the national- 
defense program and the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to produce food and raw materials 
for national defense; be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of 
this association, which committee is composed 
of G. F. Messick, chairman; D. B. Crow and 
5. S. Shubrick; and four other members of this 
association to be selected by said legislative 
committee, be authorized to investigate the 
construction activities by the private utili- 
ties and to take whatever steps they deem 
necessary to present such evidence of unfair 
discrimination by the Power Division of the 
Office of Production Management to the au- 
thorities in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment: Be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative committee be 
authorized to contact officials in our State 
and National Government and to take what 
further steps necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the 300,000 farmers represented by our 
electric membership cooperatives and to in- 
sist that our cooperatives be given fair and 
equitable consideration in the allocation of 
materials and in priority ratings and that 
there be no discrimination in favor of the 
private utilities in the allocation of materials 
necessary for the construction of power lines; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States; Henry A. Wallace, Vice 
President of the United States; Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture; Harry 
Slattery, Administrator of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration; J. Melville Broughton, 
Governor of North Carolina; Gwyn B. Price, 
chairman of North Carolina Rural Electrifi- 
cation Authority; W. Kerr Scott, Commis- 
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sioner of Agriculture of North Carolina; 
Josiah W. Bailey, United States Senator; 
Robert R. Reynolds, United States Senator; 
Congressman Herbert C. Bonner; Congress- 
man John H. Kerr; Congressman Graham A. 
Barden; Congressman Harold D. Cooley; Con- 
gressman A. D. Folger; Congressman Carl T. 
Durham; Congressman J. Bayard Clark; Con- 
gressman W. O. Burgin, Congressman R. L. 
Doughton; Congressman A. L. Bulwinkle; and 
Congressman Zebulon Weaver. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands and seals this November 3, 1941. 
R. B. Edwards, superintendent for South 
River Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Stedman, N. C.; C. E. Cowan, at- 
torney for Burke-McDowel] Electric 
Membership Corporation, Morganton, 
N. C.; J. R. Wiggins, secretary for Wake 
Electric Membership Corporation and 
secretary for North Carolina Rural 
Power Reserve Mutual Corporation, 
. Wake Forest, N. C.; K. L. Watson, di- 
rector for Pamlico-Beaufort Electric 
Membership Corporation, Bayhoro, 
N. C.; H. M. Harris, superintendent for 
Pamlico-Beaufort Electric Membership 
Corporation, Bayboro, N. O.; Mrs. D. J. 
Dalton, member for Lumbee. River 
Electric Membership Corporation, Rae- 
ford, N. C.; Waldo C. Cheek, attorney 
for Randolph Electric Membership 
Corporation, Asheboro, N. C.; U. B. 
Snipes, director for Wake Electric 
Membership Corporation, Wake Forest 
N. C.; S. A. Holder, treasurer for Surry- 
Yadkin Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Mount Airy, N. C.; G. T. Dorse, 
president for Surry-Yadkin Electric 
Membership Corporation, Lewisville, 
N. C.; Frank Freeman, attorney for 
Surry-Yadkin Electric Membership 
Corporation, Dobson, N. C.; R. S. Bur- 
rus, superintendent for Surry-Yadkin 
Electric Membership Corporation, Dob- 
son, N. C.; John B. Lewis, attorney for 
Pitt-Greene Electric Membership Cor- 
poration, Farmville, N. C.; J. W. Lewis, 
superintendent for Tri-County Electric 
Membership Corporation, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; Hal W. Atkinson, superintendent 
for Pee Dee Electric Membership Cor- 
poration, Wadesboro, N. O; D. B. 
Teague, attorney for Central Electric 
Membership Corporation, Sanford, 
N. O.; J. B. Jones, secretary for Cen- 
tral Electric Membership Corporation, 
Pittsboro, N. C.; H. A. Cooper, president 
for Central Electric Membership Cor- 
poration, Sanford, N. C.; W. R. Mullis, 
director for Burke-McDowell Electric 
Membership Corporation, Morganton, 
N. C; W. E. Wortman, director for 
Burke-McDowell Electric Membership 
Corporation, Morganton, N. C.; J. S. 
Broom, director for Union Electric 
Membership Corporation, Monroe, N. C.;: 
D. L. Harris, superintendent for Pitt & 
Greene Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Farmville, N. C.; F. E. Coman, 
director for Davidson Electric Member- 
ship Corporation, Lexington, N. C.: 
John T. Alderman, manager for Pied- 
mont Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Hillsboro, N. C.; J. Dumont Esk- 
ridge, attorney for Piedmont Electric 
Membership Corporation, Hillsboro, 
N. C.; H. G. Laws, president for Pied- 
mont Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Hillsboro, N. C.; W. K. Link, 
director for Davidson Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation, Lexington, N. C.; 
P. G. Stoner, attorney for Davidson 
Electric Membership Corporation, Lex- 
ington, N. C.; Seth Barrow, director for 
Pitt & Greene Electric Membership 
Corporation, Farmville, N. C.; French 
H. Smith, manager for Davidson Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation, Lexing- 
ton, N. C.; U. B. Blalock, president for 
Pee Dee Electric Membership 
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tion and director for North Carolina 
Rural Power Reserve Mutual Corpora- 
tion, Wadesboro, N. C.; Max C. Wilson, 
attorney for Blue Ridge Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation, Cornelius Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation, and 
North Carolina Rural Power Reserve 
Mutual Corporation, Lenoir, N. C; 
Mrs. W. S. Fort, director for Wake 
Electric Membership Corporation, 
Wake Forest, N. C.; W. T. O Briant, 
director for Wake Electric Member- 
ship Corporation, Wake Forest, N. C.; 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, vice president 
for Lumbee River Electric Member- 
ship Corporation, Raeford, N. C.; 
R. O. Kimmer, line foreman for Union 
Electric Membership Corporation, Mon- 
roe, N, C.; D. M. Robinson, president 
for French Broad Electric Membership 
Corporation, Marshall, N. C.; J. P. 
Woodard, county farm agent, Swan 
Quarter, N. C.; W. L. McGahey, county 
agent for Beaufort County, Washing- 
ton, N. C.; A. L. Eagles, assistant county 
agent for Beaufort County, Washing- 
ton, N. C.; G. G. Dixon, attorney for 
Lumbee River Electric Membership 
Corporation, Raeford, N. C.; T. J. Willis, 
president for Rutherford Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation, Forest City, N. C.: 
W. R. Oats, vice president for Ruther- 
ford Electric Membership Corporation, 
Forest City, N. C.; D. B. Crow, manager 
for Rutherford Electric Membership 
Corporation, Forest City, N. C.; T. A. 
Blackwelder, director for Davie Electric 
Membership Corporation, Mocksville, 
N. C.; J. J. Malpan, vice president for 
Four-County Electric Membership Cor- 
portation, Burgaw, N. C.; S. S. Shubrick, 
superintendent for Four-County Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation, Burgaw, 
N. C.; J. C. Jones, superintendent for 
Davie Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Mocksville, N. C.; Ben A. Washam, 
superintendent for Cornelius Electric 
Membership Corporation, Cornelius, 
N. C.; J. L. Shearon, superin- 
tendent for Wake Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation, Wake Forest, 
N. C.; D. J. Dalton, superintendent for 
Lumbee River Electric Membership 
Corporation, Raeford, N. C.; J. M. 
Bailey, Jr., attorney for French-Broad 
Electric Membership Corporation, 
Marshall, N. C; Mark W. Bennett, su- 
perintendent for French-Broad Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation, Marshall, 
N. C.; Emmit Davis, director for French- 
Broad Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Marshall, N. O.; James C. Moore, 
superintendent for Cruso Electric 
Membership Corporation, Waynesville, 

C.: G. F. Messick, superintendent 
for Blue Ridge Electric Membership 
Corporation, Lenoir, N. C.; C. A. Bow- 
man, member for Blue Ridge Electric 
Membership Corporation, Granite 
Falls, N. C.; R. E. Sentelle, attorney 
for Cruso Electric Membership Cor- 
poration, Waynesville, N. C.; E. D. 
Bishop, superintendent for Brunswick 
Electric Membership Corporation, 
Shallotte, N. C.; R. D. White, director 
of Brunswick Electric Membership 
Corporation, Shallotte, N. C.; C. E. 
Viverette, superintendent for Ran- 
dolph Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Asheboro, N. O.; W. B. Rodman, 
Jr, Woodstock Electric Membership 
Corporation, Washington, N. C.; Wil- 
liam W. Bullock, Woodstock Electric 
Membership 55 Washington, 
Nd. D. P. Woodstock Electric 
Membership — — Washington, 
N. C.: L. C. Wharton, Woodstock Elec- 
trie Membership Corporation, Ran- 
somville, N. C.; Mrs. Irma Lingle, 
bookkeeper for Pamlico-Beauford 
Electric Membership Corporation, 
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Bayboro, N. C.; J. L. Tugwell, Pitt & 
Greene Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Farmville, N. C.; Thomas B. Slade 
3d, superintendent for Halifax Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation, En- 
field, N. C.; Irwin Clark, attorney 
for Halifax Electric Membership 
Corporation, Enfield, N. C.; Joe C. 
Howard, president for South River 
Electric Membership Corporation, 
Stedman, N. C.; J. T. Hagans, superin- 
tendent for Edgecomb-Martin County 
Electric Membership Corporation, Tar- 
boro, N, C,; Lynn Bond, attorney for 
Edgecomb-Martin County Electric 
Membership Corporation, Tarboro, 
N. C. 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of an excerpt of the 
minutes of the meeting of the superintend- 
ents of North Carolina R E. A. Cooperatives 
held November 3, 1941. 

Tuomas B. SLADE 3d, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time in order to interrogate the 
gentleman from Mississippi who just ad- 
dressed the House. i 

Will not the gentleman also interest 
himself in the priority restrictions on 
tractors and farming implements, The 
gentleman must know that under pres- 
ent priority restrictions farmers find it 
almost impossible to get the farm ma- 
chinery to take care of their needs. s 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana that I am busy at the moment 
trying to get these priorities changed so 
the farmers of the Nation can get copper 
wire with which to electrify their homes, 
to put wires on the poles that are already 
erected, and build other lines and gen- 
erating plants in order that they may 
enjoy some of the comforts and con- 
veniences they never had before, and at 
the same time be better able to increase 
production to meet the Government’s 
demands. 

Mr. HARNESS. I am heartily in favor 
of the gentleman’s program along that 
line, but I also wish the House would in- 
terest itself in the problem that the 
farmer faces in not being able to get 
necessary farming implements and re- 
pairs for his tractors and farm imple- 
ments. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. So long 
as it does not take away material neces- 
sary for national defense, the farmer 
ought to come first in all these alloca- 
tions of priorities. 

Mr. HARNESS. I hope the gentleman 
will join with me in trying to get some of 
these priority restrictions removed or at 
least modified, so the farmers can get not 
only the much-needed farm machinery 
but many electrical appliarces that will 
add to their comfort and convenience. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman join me in this rural electri- 
fication movement and help me to get 
the farm homes electrified first? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
nan x 

. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman if I have the floor. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Has not the T. V. A. 
turned off the power to the farmers? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. No; it has 
asked them to conserve electricity during 
the unprecedented drought in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. I understand the fall 
Tains have now begun in that area, and 
the chances are that present restrictions 
will soon be removed. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the colloquy between my 
able colleagues, may I say it is rather 
humorous or tragic, whichever way you 
want to look at it, when one agency of the 
Government can say to another agency 
of the Government—namely, the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration—that 
“You cannot have any copper wire,” be- 
cause that is tantamount to an order to 
put one branch of the Government out 
of business. I think Congress owes a 
duty to the people to have some commit- 
tee or some agency of the Congress check 
this priorities program and prevent the 
hardships and the tragedies that are 
going to result when somebody ‘over 
there who is probably zealous or mis- 
guided, issues orders that will eventually 
prove of great damage to the American 
people. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I under- 
stand there is a proposed reorganization 
of the priorities set-up. I hope when it 
is done they will get rid of everyone who 
has been on the pay roll of the private 
power companies and put somebody in 
down there who has some sympathy with 
the rural-electrification program. 


AUTHORIZING KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, TO 
ISSUE BONDS 


Mr. DI MOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2024) to author- 
ize the incorporated city of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to undertake certain public works 
and for such purpose to issue bonds in a 
sum not exceeding $250,000, which is 
identical in every respect with H. R. 4053, 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Territories of the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska 
[Mr. DIMOND]? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] a 
member of the Committee on Territories, 
advises me this has the unanimous re- 
port of that committee and that all of 
the minority, as well as majority, mem- 
bers are favorable to the bill. Will the 
gentleman explain the bill and tell us 
why the necessity of passing it as an 
emergency matter at this time? 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill to authorize the city of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in the sum of not 
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to exceed $250,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing, altering, repairing, and equip- 
ping school buildings and also for the 
construction and equipment of a fire hall. 
Ketchikan was a city of about 5,000 pop- 
ulation, according to the last census taken 
in 1939, now considerably more,.situated 
in southeastern Alaska. It has been af- 
fected by the defense program because a 
large Army or defense air base is lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Ketchikan; the 
Coast Guard has recently made Ketchi- 
kan the headquarters for its Alaska op- 
erations, and I understand Navy patrol 
boats will be located there. Conse- 
quently the school facilities are insuffi- 
cient, the equipment for meeting pos- 
sible fires is insufficient, and it is neces- 
sary that the city build school houses 
and build a new fire hall and buy some 
additional equipment. 

The matter is a pressing one princi- 
pally because of the fact it is difficult at 
this time to get the necessary materials 
and equipment for construction. The 
passage of this bill will not mean a dollar 
of expenditure from Federal funds. The 
bonds proposed to be issued will be simply 
an obligation of the city and no one else, 

The identical House bill has been re- 
ported unanimously and favorably by the 
House Committee on the Territories, The 
companion Senate bill which I am call- 
ing up at this time was passed by the 
Senate by unanimous consent a few days 
ago and it is identical in every respect 
with the House bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do I understand 
that the city of Ketchikan itself is doing 
this without asking the Federal Govern- 
ment for funds? k 

Mr. DIMOND. Yes; so far as this 
proposed legislation is concerned. I 
would not attempt to say that the city 
has not asked the Federal Government 
for funds with which to assist in some 
of the construction proposed to be un- 
dertaken, but the city itself proposes to 
spend its own money under this author- 
ity. It is possible that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will voluntarily make a contri- 
bution or allotment of funds to aid in 
construction. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is such an un- 
usual situation this bill ought to be 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, 
this bill takes no money out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States? 

Mr. DIMOND. Quite right, not a 
dollar. 

Mr. MICHENER. It permits the city 
of Ketchikan to bond itself in order to 
pay for its own facilities? 

Mr. DIMOND. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MICHENER. And if the city does 
build schoolhouses and facilities for na- 
tional-defense matters, it will relieve the 
Federal Government and the Housing 
Administration from work that it other- 
wise might be compelled to do? 

Mr. DIMOND. That is quite correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska 
(Mr. DIMOND]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated 
city of Ketchikan, Alaska, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered (1) to construct, furnish, 
and equip a new public-school building, in- 
cluding the purchase and clearing of the 
necessary site therefor; (2) to reconstruct and 
remodel for use as a high school the present 
public-school building which is now jointly 
used for grade- and high-school purposes; 
(3) to construct. furnish, and equip a new fire 
hall for use of the city and to tear down and 
remove the present building used for that 
purpose which is no longer safe or adequate; 
and for such purposes to issue bonds in any 
amount not exceeding $250,000, the same to 
be in excess of the present bonded indebted- 
ness of said city. 

Sec. 2. Before said bonds shall be issued a 
special election shall be ordered by the 
common council of the said city of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, at which election the question of 
whether such bonds shall be issued in any 
amount not exceeding $250,000 for any or all 
of the purposes hereinbefore set forth shall be 
submitted to the qualified electors of said city 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, whose names appear 
on the last assessment roll of said city for 
purposes of municipal taxation. The form 
of the ballot shall be such that the electors 
may vote for or against the issuance of bonds 
in any amount not exceeding $250,000 for 
any or all of the purposes herein specified. 
Not less than 20 days’ notice of such election 
shall be given to the public by posting notices 
or same in three conspicuous places within 
the corporate limits of the city of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, one of which shall be at the front 
door of the United States post office at 
Ketchikan, Alaska. The election notices shall 
state that bonds in any amount not exceed- 
ing $250,000 are proposed to be issued for 
the purposes, or any*of them, herein speci- 
fied. The registration for such election, the 
manner of conducting the same, and the 
canvass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, in accordance 
with the requirements of law in general 
or special elections of said municipality; and 
such bonds shall be issued for the purposes 
herein authorized only upon condition that 
not less than 55 percent of the votes cast 
at such election in said municipality shall 
be in favor of the issuance of said bonds for 
such purpose or purposes. 

Sec. 3. The bonds herein authorized shall 
be coupon in form and shall mature in 
not to exceed 30 years from the date 
thereof. Such bonds may bear such date 
or dates, may be in such denomination or 
denominations, may mature in such amounts 
and at such time or times, not exceeding 
30 years from the date thereof, may be 
Payable at such place or places, may be 
sold at either public or private sale, may be 
nonredeemable or redeemable (either with or 
without premium), and may carry such reg- 
istration privileges as to either principal and 
interest, or principal only, as shall be pre- 
scribed by the common council of said city of 
Ketchikan. The bonds shall bear the signa- 
tures of the mayor and of the clerk of the 
city of Ketchikan, and shall have impressed 
thereon the official seal of said municipality. 
The coupons to be annexed to such bonds 
shall bear the facsimile signatures of the 
mayor and of the clerk of saki municipality. 
In case any of the officers whose signatures or 
countersignatures appear on the bond shall 
cease to be such officers before delivery of 
such bonds, said signatures or countersigna- 
tures, whether manual or facsimile, shall 
nevertheless be valid and sufficient for all 
purposes, the same as if said officers had re- 
mained in office until such delivery. Said 
bonds shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed 
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by the common council of the city of Ketchi- 
kan, not to exceed, however, 5 percent per 
annum, payable semiannually, and said bonds 
shall be sold at not less than the principal 
amount plus accrued interest. Such bonds 
shall be, and shall at all times be treated as, 
negotiable instruments for all purposes. 

Src. 4. The bonds herein authorized to be 
issued shall be general obligations of the said 
city of Ketchikan, payable as to both interest 
and principal from ad valorem taxes which 
shall be levied upon all of the taxable prop- 
erty within the corporate limits of such mu- 
nicipality in an amount sufficient to pay the 
interest on and the principal of such bonds as 
and when the same become due and payable, 
and also payable from any other funds of 
said city which may lawfully be applied 
thereto. 

Sec. 5. No part of the funds arising from 
the sale of said bonds shall be used for any 
purpose or purposes other than -those speci- 
fied in this act. Said bonds shall be sold only 
when and in such amounts as the common 
council of the city of Ketchikan shall direct; 
and the proceeds thereof shall be distributed 
only for the purposes, or any of them, herein- 
before mentioned and under the orders and 
direction of said common council from time 
to time as such proceeds may be required for 
said purposes. 

Sec 6. The said city of Ketchikan is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts with any 
person or persons, firms or corporations, pub- 
lic or private, for the sale of such bonds; and 
such contracts may contain such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon by and be- 
tween the common council of said city of 
Ketchikan and any such purchaser. The city 
of Ketchikan is further authorized to accept 
any grant or grants for which it may be eligi- 
ble to aid in the financing of the public 
works herein authorized, and through its 
common council to enter into any and all 
suitable contracts necessary or proper to 
secure such grant or grants. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 4053, was 
laid on the table. 


‘PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority leader stated on the floor yesterday 
that in all likelihood the price-control 
bill would come up on Tuesday. I had 
intended to call a meeting of the Rules 
Committee today to consider this bill, but 
because of many objections, postponed it 
until this coming Monday. 

Meanwhile a great many Members, 
including members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, have spoken to 
me about the bill. They maintain that 
it has many objectionable features, and 
that it cannot possibly fulfill its purpose, 
which is to control price increases. 

Iam told that the change in the farm- 
price provision will not only make it im- 
possible to keep farm prices at reasonable 
levels but will also make more difficult 
any attempts to control prices of indus- 
trial products; that the elimination of 
the licensing provisions of the bill—the 
most important device by which price 
ceilings could be enforced—is equally 
unsound; that the buying and selling 
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provisions stricken from the present bill 

should be restored; and that mandatory 

industry committees, with no responsi- 

bility for the enforcement of the act, are 

ew powers a private agency should not 
ve. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL], has told 
me that he believes that objectionable 
features of the bill can be amended on 
the floor. In my own opinion, I think 
that all of the members of his committee 
should be given a chance to thresh this 
matter out thoroughly before it reaches 
the floor. My honest conclusion is that 
this is not at present a workable bill. 

In considering this bill, incidentally, I 
hope that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and farm leaders gener- 
ally, will bear in mind the mistakes made 
by certain leaders of labor which has 
resulted in bringing a great deal of dis- 
repute upon labor generally. This is in- 
deed regrettable. 

A few in labor who seek to benefit at 
the expense of national defense are only 
beginning to realize that labor as a whole 
and the public cannot and will not tol- 
erate unreasonable strikes. Certainly I 
have always fought for labor, but I am 
convinced that their rights can be amply 
protected by impartial arbitration, and I 
cannot condone reckless labor practices 
and strikes called only to satisfy the per- 
Sonal grudges of a labor leader. 

I mention this because the lesson to be 
learned from it applies equaily to any 
farm leader or group that might make a 
Similar mistake by trying to benefit at 
the expense of the consumer. The peo- 
ple just will not standforit. Living costs, 
as we all know, have increased as much 
as 25 percent in the past year. If the 
present bill increases those costs 20 or 
30 percent more, as it is said it will, 
other strikes will threaten when labor 
finds that its wages have not increased in 
proportion. By all means let the farmer 
get a fair price for his product. But 
do not expect labor to sit by and watch 
prices skyrocket without demanding 
higher wages. It just cannot work out 
that way. 

Just a few minutes ago I mentioned 
that I had tentatively scheduled a Rules 
Committee hearing on this bill for Mon- 
day. Although I will not be able to be 
here at that time, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] would act as chair- 
man. Frankly, considering the many 
objections I hear against the bill in its 
present form, objections which I do not 
think have been answered by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I am reluctant to call a meet- 
ing as early as Monday. 

Some of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency are de- 
manding that they be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on this. I think that 
it is only right that they be heard. Also, 
as this is a very important bill, I prefer 
to set a date for a hearing when all mem- 
bers of that committee, as well as of the 
Rules Committee, are present to discuss 
it thoroughly. . 

We all want to see to it that the farmer 
gets a fair profit. At the same time we 
want to stop profiteering and racketeer- 
ing practices, whether they be the acts of 
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labor groups or farming groups. The 
consumer has a right to some protection, 
and is beginning to demand it. As Ihave 
said, I do not think the present bill will 
accomplish its purpose. I hope that a 
more thorough study will be made of it 
before it is brought before the Rules Com- 
mittee for consideration. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein sev- 
eral telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today with respect 
to the bili S. 2024. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely hope that when the price-control 
bill comes up next Tuesday, if it does 
cor.e up at that time, we shall have a 
full attendance on the floor for the 2 or 
3 days it will be under consideration. 

This morning I had a message from 
some 300 farm delegates from the State 
of Michigan, meeting in Lansing at the 
State college, to the effect that they 
would absolutely oppose any kind of a 
price-control bill which did not take into 
consideration a ceiling or control over 
all the elements involved in the whole 
picture. They do not propose to go along 
with a bill which restricts agriculture 
only, but will support a bill which covers 
all elements. 

We might just as well tighten our belts 
for a full consideration of this proposal, 
otherwise I have an idea it will not be- 
come law at a very early date. I find 
no disposition among the people of this 
country to deal with this proposition on 
& piecemeal, compromise basis. If they 
want everybody in, let us put them in. 
If somebody is left out, let us leave them 
all out, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr, RICH. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that a price-control bill that does 
not include all the elements—labor, the 
farmers, manufacturers, and everyone 
else—will be a bill that will be at all 
satisfactory to the American people? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I believe it will 
bring chaos in industry if you have only 
partial control. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

REVISION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
find that some errors appear in my re- 
marks in today’s Recorp, errors which 
either the printer made or I made in my 
haste in revising them. My inquiry is 
whether, under the request of yesterday 
that all Members have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise their remarks, I may 
further revise my remarks made yester- 
day and correct them for the permanent 
RECCRD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
get consent today to revise the remarks 
for the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise for the permanent Recorp the re- 
marks I made yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short newspaper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

THE LABOR SITUATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was advised by the leadership on 
both sides that there was no necessity of 
meeting today, and that if we did meet 
there would not be anyone here. I note 
that there is a larger-than-average at- 
tendance this morning. 

Mr. KNUTSON, They want to get 
away from their mail. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought some of 
them wanted to consult their consciences 
again. 

I want to speak this morning on the 
restoration of the heritage which we are 
supposed to have; also on the question of 
striking from the arms and legs of the 
American citizen the handcuffs and 
shackles the administration has been put- 
ting on them. 

You gentlemen know by this time that 
I am not a blue-blood; I know nothing of 
refinement; I know little of so-called po- 
lite society; but I have read the rules of 
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the House that say that a Member is 
entitled to be heard. I know that no one 
is required to stay here and listen to me, 
and I do not care especially whether you 
do or you do not stay, because I am talk- 
ing for and to my constituents and peo- 
ple generally outside, hoping that the 
newspapers will give what I have to say 
some publicity. But just so long as I 
have the floor I am going to make myself 
heard, if I can, and if I cannot I am going 
to name those gentlemen by districts and 
by name who compete with me for the 
privilege of talking on the floor when 
time has been assigned to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
suspend. The House will be in order. 
STRIKE THE SHACKLES FROM OUR ARMS—RESTORE 

OUR HERITAGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The powers which 
the President said had been returned to 
Washington have been used, as he said 
they might be in improper hands, by his 
supporters to lock handcuffs upon the 
wrists, forge shackl2s upon the ankles of 
the American businessman, the American 
manufacturer, the American working- 
man. 

By taxation and restrictive regulations 
the administration is destroying business. 
By the same means and with the assist- 
ance of ambitious labor politicians, rack- 
eteers, and gangsters the President is 
making it impossible for the industrialists 
to produce the things necessary for our 
national defense. 

By all of these means, plus the grant- 
ing of a monopoly to labor racketeers of 
the power to deny a job to the working- 
man of America, until he has met their 
exorbitant demands, the President is in- 
timidating, bringing want and privation 
to the American workingman. 

All these things he has done under the 
guise of being a great humanitarian, of 
creating a new social order, of bettering 
the condition of the forgotten man. 

By his policy of trading the rights, the 
liberty, the freedom, and the opportunity 
of certain groups of citizens—farmers, 
businessmen, industrialists—for the po- 
litical support of organized labor it is now 
conceded that the President has de- 
stroyed the freedom, the opportunity to 
exist, which theretofore, prior to his com- 
ing upon the scene, were always possessed 
and exercised by businessmen and in- 
dustrialists. 

By the bribery practiced upon the 
farmer, through benefit payments, he has 
destroyed the farmer’s independence; his 
right to cultivate as he might wish the 
farm carved from the forest, purchased 
with the money he earned or which he 
inherited from his ancestors. 

Under the terms of the N. L, R. A., mis- 
interpreted and maladministered by the 
President’s subversive National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the legislation, which was 
hailed as labor’s Magna Carta, has been 


used to deprive the employee of the right 


to bargain collectively through his own 
representatives; has destroyed unions; 
forced heretofore free American workers 
to join organizations to which they did 
not wish to belong, pay tribute to labor 
leaders, submit to the beatings and the 
killings of Communist-led goon squads 
and purchase and pay for licenses in 
order to secure the opportunity to earn 
the money which paid for the fuel, the 
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food, the clothing, the shelter necessary 
if they and their families were to live. 

The truth of all these charges which I 
make is shown by facts disclosed through 
the public press, by statements on the 
floor of Congress, by the records of ad- 
ministrative agencies, by the decisions of 
our courts. 

The Supreme Court of our land has 
decided that to fall within the term “labor 
dispute,” as used in the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and in the N. L. R. A., contrary to the 
conception and understanding of the av- 
erage citizen, there need not be a dispute 
between an employer and his employee, 
but only a controversy between an in- 
dividual property owner, even though he 
is not an employer, has no contract rela- 
tion whatever with an employee, and an- 
other individual who is not an employee 
but who desires to exact tribute, to 
blackmail, either an employer, a prop- 
erty owner, or an individual who is not 
an employer. 

The proof of this charge—that is, that 
by its construction of the term “labor 
dispute,” as contained in the two acts 
cited, and the construction placed upon 
those two acts, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has given its approval 
to a practice of blackmailing and extor- 
tion practiced by so-called labor leaders, 
labor organizations—is found in court 
decisions. 

The indisputable proof of this is found. 
in the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Americait 
Federation of Labor et al. v. Swing, ren- 
dered on February 10, 1941 (85 L. Ed. 
513, 664), and in the decision by the 
Washington Supreme Court in the case 
of O'Neil against The Building Service 
Employees International Union, Local No. 
6, rendered on July 24, 1941, to both of 
which cases I have heretofore made ref- 
erence on the floor of the House. 

Proof that the N. L. R. B., by miscon- 
struing the N. L. R. A. can, and has, de- 
stroyed labor unions, compelled mem- 
bers of one union to desert the union of 
their choice and become members of an- 
other union; that it has destroyed the 
right to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, has 
been established by the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the cases 
of American Federation of Labor, Long- 
shoremen v. National Labor Relations 
Board, decided on January 2, 1940 (308 
U. S. 401; 60 S. Ct. 300; 84 L. ed. 347; 308 
U. S. 531, 60 S. Ct. 76, 84 L. ed. 448); and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. v. National 
Labor Relations Board and Crystal City 
Glass Workers’ Union v. National Labor 
Relation Board, decided on April 28, 1941 
(85 L. ed. 198). 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that a gangster or- 
ganization, through goon squads, may 
destroy the business of the individual, 
even though he has bargained collec- 
tively, according to the terms of the 
N. L. R. A., with nine-elevenths of his 
employees. It has further established 
the fact that he has no legal remedy for 
such destruction of his business. 

If you doubt this statement, you have 
but to read the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia in the case of Fur Workers 
Union, Local No. 72, C. I. O., against Fur 
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Workers Union, No. 21238, A. F. of L— 
the so-called Zirkin case—decided on 
March 27, 1939, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States af- 
firming that decision, rendered on De- 
cember 11, 1939 (308 U. S. 522). 

By the misinterpretation and the mal- 
administration of the N. L. R. A., this 
administration, through its National La- 
bor Relations Board, through the deci- 
sions of its New Deal courts, has made 
it possible for those who would destroy 
the capitalistic system to force employers 
to hire men who never had been in their 
employ, pay them wages for time during 
which they had never worked; discharge 
loyal employees and replace them with 
Communists and law violators. 

Proof of this is found in the action of 
the National Defense Mediation Board, 
in the Allis-Chalmers case; in the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. case 
at Kearny, N. J.; in the Air Associates, 
Inc., at Bendix, N. J.; in the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court ren- 
dered on April 28, 1941, in the case of 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation y. National 
Labor Relations Board (313 U. S. 177) 
and in the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit, rendered on August 20, 1940, in 
the case of National Labor Relations 
Board v. Waumbec Mills, Inc. (114 Fed. 
(2d) 226). 

The decisions which I have just cited 
show that the President of the United 
States and his New Deal administration 
have delivered into the hands of the 
goon-squads, the gangsters, the racket- 
eers, the extortionists, and the black- 
mailers the employee who belongs to a 
union—American Federation of Labor 
against N. L. R. B.; Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co, against N, L. R. B.—the em- 
ployer who gives him a job—Fur Work- 
ers Union, Local No. 72, against Fur 
Workers Union, No. 21238; American 
Federation of Labor against Swing—the 
individual property owner who is not and 
who never was an employer—O’Neil 
against Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union, Local No. G- and has 
deprived the American citizen, who is 
dependent for his livelihood upon a job 
of his right to obtain and hold that job. 

This administration, by its refusal to 
act, enabled the racketeers and the gang- 
sters to collect millions of dollars from 
the laborer, who was forced to pay $25; 
from the carpenter, who was forced to 
pay $57.50; from artisans, mechanics, 
and electricians, in order to hold their 
jobs on Government projects. Proof of 
this is found in the report of the Tru- 
man investigating committee. 

The President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, has tempo- 
rized with, has coddled and encouraged, 
Communists, extortionists, and black- 
mailers by his Jabor policy, until yester- 
day he found that even his most ardent 
supporters, his warm personal friends, 
could no longer support a policy which is 
destroying our independence, driving us 
at an accelerated pace toward national 
bankruptcy and rendering it impossible 
for us to give complete aid to Britain or 
to prepare for our own national defense. 
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Was it an attempt to blackmail or to bribe? 


Yesterday the House was called upon 
to concur in the Senate amendments to 
the Neutrality Act, which would permit 
the arming of American ships and the 
sending of those ships into the war zones. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that even though the Neutrality Act 
prohibited those two things (subsection 
(d) of section 3) the President has, by 
Executive order, been doing them. It is 
a matter of common knowledge now that 
the President has made, and is carrying 
on, a war on the high seas, in violation of 
a Federal statute, in violation of his con- 
stitutional oath of office. 

Day before yesterday it was apparent 
that the President’s demand for approval 
of his unlawful acts would meet with de- 
feat. It was announced on the floor of 
the House and in the press that certain 
Representatives would not vote to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments because 
they believed that such a course would 
bring war and that such a war, with pro- 
duction in this country hindered and de- 
layed by strikes, would be national sui- 
cide. 

Was such anuouncement a threat to 
the President that unless he permitted 
labor legislation to remedy the situation 
his demand for concurrence in the Sen- 
ate amendments would be defeated? 
Answer that question yourself. 

Was the President’s promise, dramati- 
cally read to the House at the closing of 
the debate yesterday, a bribe to those 
who had announced they would not vote 
for concurrence unless there was labor 
legislation? Will that promise be kept? 
Or will the force of the administration 
be again exerted, as before it was exerted, 
when the May, when the Vinson bill were 
up for consideration? Can we rely upon 
that promise made yesterday any more 
than we can rely upon the promises made 
by the President prior to election? 

In the light of past experience, we can 
only hope there is something to that 
promise. Yes; there was read here a 
promise that we would have labor legis- 
jation. Why was it put in now? Was it 
to be the reward for a vote to concur in 
the Senate amendments? 

My God, men, do not you know that 
this situation has existed for the last 3 
years? Do not you know that John L. 
Lewis, by the grace of the President, with 
his aid, has risen to power until he has 
paralyzed the arm of the Government? 
Do not you know that without his word, 
without his consent, he threatens that 
you cannot produce coal; you cannot pro- 
duce steel; that you cannot get your 
guns or planes? 

And it was only in the final hours of 
that debate, when it was apparent some- 
thing had to be done, that along eame a 
promise from the President of the United 
States that we are going to get labor 
legislation, legislation which has over- 
long been needed; legislation which the 
President has prevented being enacted. 

Said Patrick Henry, defying George 
III, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
Today I say to you, restore to the Ameri- 
can people the heritage which is right- 
fully theirs. Strike from their arms and 
from their legs the shackles of bureauc- 
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racy, of court decisions, of restrictive 
rules and regulations, the gag which has 
been placed upon Congress. 

Give us back a constitutional govern- 
ment, a government by the people, a 
government for the people, or give us a 
dictator. 

But I pray to God—and God grant— 
that if in exchange for the Government 
of our forefathers we must have a dic- 
tator, give us, O Lord God Almighty, a 
dictator who is sane, a dictator who is 
honest, a dictator who is truthful, and, 
above all, a dictator who is efficient. 

If our liberty must be destroyed, if we 
must become slaves, let us, then, have a 
dictator; let us, then, be the slaves of a 
tyrant who will make us a nation strong 
and powerful in the family of nations, 
who will not deliver us over to the mercies 
of the mob. 

I hope and I pray that we shall not 
have a dictator of any kind, bad or good, 
if such can be said of a dictator; but that 
this Congress, realizing at last that there 
is no sense of responsibility, no sense of 
justice, of fairness, of obedience to the 
Constitution at the other end of the Ave- 
nue, will reassert the powers which the 
Constitution gives us, perform our duty 
as our people expect, meet here and show 
by our courage and by our action that at 
last we will strike the shackles from the 
American people, render futile the hopes 
of these would-be dictators, whether it be 
a Hitler or a President. 

Let us not give up the fight. Let us 
continue to work for the restoration to 
the people and to the people’s repre- 
sentatives of our form of government. 

Let us continue to fight unceasingly 
and with grim determination all those, 
whether from abroad or here at home in 
the Executive Mansion, in high Federal 
position, who would destroy our Govern- 
ment. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday next 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman tell us when 
the Private Calendar will be called again? 
Will we have a call before the end of the 
year? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, yes—well, I 
will not say oh, yes, but I am in favor 
of it. I am sure the membership realizes 
that we have had more calls of this cal- 
endar than ordinarily. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
tell us the program for next week? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
Rules Committee is meeting on Monday 
eo aaron a rule on the price-control 

ill, 

If that rule is reported out, the rule 
and the bill will be brought up on Tues- 
day. Of course, I am unable to state 
what the debate will be. I assume there 
will be liberal debate. I am confident 
there will be. If that rule is not reported 
out Monday, then it is my intention to 
have the Hobbs bill in order on Tuesday. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is H. R. 3? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is H. R. 3. 
I say it is my intention to permit it to 
be in order to be called up. But if a 
rule is reported out on the price-control 
bill, of course, that bill will be called up 
on Tuesday. Whether or not there will 
be any fight on the rule, of course, I have 
no knowledge. Thursday, of course, is 
Thanksgiving Day, and the leadership on 
both sides have that fact in mind and 
are hopeful that the House will not be 
in session on that day. Of course, that 
will have to be done by unanimous con- 
sent. Whether we will continue on Fri- 
day or not I am not prepared to say defi- 
nitely at the present time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Would it be a fair 
guess to say that general debate on the 
price-control bill would continue through 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and that the 
price-control bill, subject to unanimous 
consent, of course, would go over until 
the following Monday, when there should 
be sufficient time to consider the price- 
control bill under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My answer to 
that would be “Yes,” with one qualifica- 
tion. The qualification is that I would 
not want to make any statement now as 
a result of which Members might be 
lulled to sleep with relation to the rule, 
because if a rule is reported out Monday, 
that will come up Tuesday. We have no 
way of determining whether there will 
be any fight on the rule or whether there 
would be a roll call on the adoption of 
the rule. Of course, Members should be 
here for that. Having that in mind, I 
am sure, and having conferred with my 
friend from Michigan and having con- 
ferred with the Speaker and the leader- 
ship on both sides having in mind the 
fact that next Thursday is Thanksgiving 
Day, it is the definite intention to have 
the House adjourn over Thanksgiving. 
We also definitely have in mind the fact 
that naturally many Members will go 
home and will be away and that the 
next day is Friday. Do I answer my 
friend’s question? 

Mr. MICHENER. By reading between 
the lines, I think I can guess what is 
going to happen. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wanted to be 
frank and yet leave myself in a position 
where the gentleman from Michigan and 
others would read between the lines. 
But on Tuesday there is the vote. I do 
not know whether there will be a fight 
on the rule or whether there will be a roll 
call or not. 5 

Mr. MICHENER. I might make just 
one suggestion that would be helpful. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
rule will be liberal. As far as the leader- 
ship is concerned, we hope it will be 
liberal, 
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Mr, MICHENER. Of course, I think 
there would be very little trouble about 
the rule if the rule is sufficiently liberal 
to permit adequate debate and free and 
open consideration of the so-called price- 
fixing bill under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman from Michigan knows that as 
majority leader I am a disciple of free 
and open debate. I am sure the gentle- 
man will remember that if the time ever 
comes when his party gets control of the 
House. 

Mr.STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I want to say that as 
far as I know, there is no thought on the 
part of any member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to ask for a 
closed rule or to limit debate less than 
2 days, as indicated. 

“Mr. McCORMACK. I could not make 
any definite expression, because that is 
a matter of course between members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in the first place, and to present their 
views to the Rules Committee. But as 
far as the leadership is concerned, we 
are for liberal debate, and I am glad to 
hear the gentleman’s observation. So 
we can assume there will be liberal gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? z 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We have had 2 
months of hearings on that bill; 5 days 
a week in the committee, with all mem- 
bers present. It is an extremely im- 
portant bill coming up during the 
Thanksgiving recess. Members will not 
be here in force on Wednesday, and on 
Friday they certainly will not be here. 
Why can we not put on the Private 
Calendar or something and let this bill 
go over until they can have time? The 
membership had better know something 
about this bill before it passes. 

Mr.McCORMACK. I value my friend’s 
observations, but the very fact that the 
bill has been hanging so long is a reason 
why we should proceed with it as soon as 
Possible. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Do you realize how 
many men will hang when it is passed? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, that is a 
question of fact, and again the gentle- 
man’s opinion is one that I respect, even 
when I disagree. 

Mr. GIFFORD. You are not disagree- 
ing with me, are you? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not say I 
did. I said even when I disagreed I re- 
spected the gentleman’s views. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
matter of the consideration of this price- 
control bill, everyone knows that during 
the following week many Members will 
take a Thanksgiving recess and that the 
bill could not be properly considered. It 
is an extremely important bill. You 
have no minority report, and you will be 
confused as to the attitude of the Repub- 
lican members of the committee. I want 
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to suggest for your consideration that 
the committee have reported a bill lim- 
iting Mr. Henderson to the price-control 
feature, and expects the House to formu- 
late a wage-control feature under some 
other jurisdiction; and certainly the 
monetary control, more important than 
the others, should be suggested by and 
under control of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury. We must real- 
ize that these three different controls 
must be formulated and adopted, as the 
one would be of little value. 

Much time should be taken to explore 
the effect of this price-control bill. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to suggest that 
one of the many phases that we uncov- 
ered was that no matter what bargains 
had heretofore been made, when a ceil- 
ing is placed on prices, all goods have to 
be invoiced at that ceiling price. Thou- 
sands, and I presume millions, of con- 
tracts are involved, and invoices are 
already being sent out that if any part of 
this bill is found to be invalid or if an 
opportunity offers they would sue for the 
original amount that was agreed upon if 
higher than the ceiling price at date of 
such invoice. 

Many things are involved in the bill 
that may cost your constituents and my 
constituents an endless amount of trou- 
ble. This added to priorities and other 
restrictions will make us pause. And yet 
we must pass some control legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree with the 
gentleman that this is a very important 
bill. This discussion started over the 
question of consideration. I did not 
quite get from the gentleman what his 
notion was about when the bill should 
be taken up and what consideration 
should be given to it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think that it might 
be taken up week after next, after the 
Thanksgiving recess. Many will not be 
nare next week. The gentleman knows 

at. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is 
opposed to taking it up this coming week? 

Mr. GIFFORD. We might start it the 
following week. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to general debate on the bill on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of the coming 
week? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Very few will þe here 
Wednesday and very few on Friday, 
What could we expect? 

Mr. MICHENER. Very few will be 
here Friday, that is certain. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would suggest to the 
leadership that something else be taken 
up on Tuesday and Wednesday of the 
coming week, something that can be dis- 
posed of not too controversial. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. ` 
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Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts knows, of course, that 
some of our colleagues will observe 
Thanksgiving on a different date. The 
gentleman is going to eat turkey in his 
State and give thanks for many things 
Thursday, the 20th. Other Members 
want to give thanks and eat turkey with 
the family at home in their States on 
the 27th. Would the gentleman ask that 
we differentiate in favor of his Thanks- 
giving rather than the other Members’ 
Thanksgiving? Or would he ask to put 
the consideration of the bill over for 2 or 
3 weeks? 
` Mr. GIFFORD. Next Thursday is my 
President’s Thanksgiving. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
wants to give thanks on November 20 
rather than on November 27? | 

Mr, GIFFORD. That is our Presi- 
dent’s Thanksgiving. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1916. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of the old Coast Guard station building 
at Two Rivers, Wis., to the Eleven Gold Star 
Post, No. 1284, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, November 17, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Monday, November 17, 
1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Stock Exchange Act, 1934. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
have open hearings on Monday, No- 
vember 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., to consider 
the 4-H Club and Rural Youth Act, 
H. R. 4530. 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold public hearings in room 247, 
House Office Building, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18, 1941, at 10:30 e. m., on H. R. 
6009, entitled “A bill to provide pensions 
at wartime rates for officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard disabled in line 
of duty as a direct result of armed con- 
flict, while engaged in extra-hazardous 
service or while the United States is en- 
gaged in war, and for the dependents of 
those who die from such cause, and for 
other purposes.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1077. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 


transmitting the Second Annual Report of 
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the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

1078. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a bill to 
amend section 2325 of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to inspection, manufacture, 
storage, and marking of process or renovated 
butter; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1079. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts 
awarded under the act of March 5, 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1080. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 8, 1909, as 
amended, so as to extend commissary privi- 
leges to such other persons as may be spe- 
cifically authorized by the Secretary of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 6024 (by request). A bill providing for 
the incorporation of the Veterans of Selective 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 6025. A bill to amend section 2800 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Ir. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 6026. A bill providing for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of St. Marys 
River at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R.6027. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can National Institute (Prix de Paris) at 
Paris, France; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R.6028. A bill t: authorize the transfer 
of the custody of a portion of the Croatan 
National Forest, N. O., from the Departme t 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Navy; 
to the Committee (1 Agriculture. 

By Mr. KNUTSON; 

H. R. 6029. A bill to amend section 2800 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H. R. 6030, A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide books for the adult blind,” 
approved March 3, 1931, in order to provide 
for the publication of a magazine in braille 
for the deaf-blind; to the Committee on the 
Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H. R. 6031. A bill for the relief of Morris 

Spitz; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 6032. A bill granting a pension to Lucy 

Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 6033. A bill for the relief of William 
Tipton, Mrs. William Tipton, and Mrs. Eula 
Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 6034. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Jones; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 6035. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Fisher; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 6036. A bill for the relief of Roy L. 

Riales; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 6037. A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decisions of the Court of Claims in 
two suits instituted by H. B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 6038. A bill authorizing the President 
to present a Distinguished Service Medal to 
John F. Haller; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2048. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
American Welfare League, Local 6, urging the 
passage of House bill 1410; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2049. Also, petition of the Dorcas Society, 
Grace Lutheran Church, Osage City, Kans. 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to House bill 1410; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2050. Also, petition of the Osage City Lodge, 
No. 82, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Osage City, Kans., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to House 
bill 1410; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2051. Also, petition of the eee 
Assembly, No. 50, A. O. M. P., Col 
N. J., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to House bill 1410; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. ZęBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer; 


Almighty and most merciful Father, 
from whose: ways we have erred and 
strayed as we have followed the devices 
and desires of our own hearts: Stoop 
Thou to our weakness and by the cords 
of love draw us ever closer to Thy 
mercy’s breast ere the stress of another 
day confronts us with its tumults and its 
cares, 

Restore to us a joyful sense of all our 
blessings, and grant that we may have a 
spirit of perpetual contentment under 
Thine allotments. Give grace and poise 
to our thoughts and to the utterances of 
our lips; preserve us from all dejection 
and despondency, and may we never 
yield to the prophecies of despair. 

Keep Thou Thy hand upon us, guiding 
the issues of this day, that our quick de- 
cisions, our sudden purposes may bear 
the imprint of Thy will, and reflect Thy 
glory, to the uplift of our beloved 
country. 

So teach us, dear Lord, to love Thee 
as Thine angels love, that we may check 
each rising doubt, each rebel sigh, and 
find Thy presence beautiful as opal dawn 
as it rends for us this veil of clay. We 
ask it in our Saviour’s name and for His 
sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CONNALLY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
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November 13, 1941, was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 
2024) to authorize the incorporated city 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, to undertake cer- 
tain public works and for such purpose 
to issue bonds in a sum not exceeding 
$250,000. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 237) to repeal section 6 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 57,in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives is authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 5,000 additional 
copies of the hearings held before such com- 
mittee during the current session, on the bill 
(H. R. 5479) to further the national defense 
and security by checking speculative and ex- 
cessive price rises, price dislocations, and in- 
flationary tendencies, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 247. An act for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; 

H. R. 413. An act for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize maintenance 
and use of a vanking house upon the United 
States military reservation at Hickam Field, 
Oahu, Hawaii; 

H. R. 588. An act to authorize an appropri- 
ation for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at Honolulu, T. H.; 

H. R. 666. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kassner; 

H. R. 733. An act for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; 

H. R. 734. An act for the relief of Kula 
Sanatorium; 

H. R. 1106, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-ol-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard Target Range, Mich.; 

H. R. 1542. An act for the relief of Adolf 
Leon and his wife Felicia; 

H.R.1700. An act for the relief of Anna 
and Fred Aebi; 

H. R. 1854. An act fur the relief of Walter 
M. Ziegler; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; 

H. R. 2378. An act for the relief rf Arthur 
G. Moyer; 

H. R. 2379. An act for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; 

H. R 2459. An act for the relief of Arnold 
H. Sommer; 
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H. R. 2462. An act for the relief of William 
Schoeb; 

H. R. 2463. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Donald Crump and Mrs. John N. Crump 
and for the relief of Emma Jane Crump and 
Mildred Lounedah Crump; 

H. R. 2546. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Max Adams Shepard; 

H. R. 2596. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the district of Massa- 
chusetts; 

H.R.2717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucille Peschke; 

H. R. 2781. An act for the relief cf Gdynia 
American Line, Inc., of New York City, N. Y.; 

H. R. 2962. An act for the relief of John OC. 
Martin; 

H. R. 3003. An act for the relief of Lueberta 
Wilson; 

H. R. 3086. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Marquis; 

H. R.3174. An act for the relief of H. L. 
Reppart and others; 

H. R.3182. An act to provide for the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or relocation of certain 
highway and railroad bridges by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; 

H. R.3315. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Hoffmann and Magda Hoffmann; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of Frank E. 


Day; 

H.R.3500. An act for the relief of J. R. 
Giles; 

H. R. 3643. An act for the relief of Kehl 
Markley, Jr.; 

H. R. 3731. An ot for the relief of Ray- 
mond J. McMahon; 

H.R. 3872. An act for the relief of Towne 
school district No. 6, fractional Monroe 
Township, Newaygo County, Mich.; 

H. R. 4061. An act for the relief of Louise L, 
Kapfer; 

H. R. 4062. An act for the relief of Alta 


H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of James 
A. Sweeney; 

H. R. 4117. An act for the relief of W. L. B. 
Van Dyke; 

H. R. 4226. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; 

H. R. 4245. An act for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 4246. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ayers; 

H. R. 4381. An uct to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H. R. 4415. An act for the relief of the 
Macon County Oil Co.; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; 

H. R. 4503. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Dillon; 

H. R. 4561. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Della Thompson; 

H. R.4570. An act for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; 

H. R. 4587. An act for the relief of Ray O. 
McMillen; 

H. R. 4777. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Kehaya; 

H. R. 4778. An act for the relief of Delbert 
E. Libbey; 

H. R. 4791. An act to reimburse the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., for damages assessed to 
it by the United States for innocent trespass 
upon land belonging to the United States; 

H. R. 4803. An act for the relief of certain 
personnel of the Army on account of loss of 
personal property as a result of a fire on April 
11, 1940, at Fort Benning, Ga.; 

H. R. 4879. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Sandell and Frances Sandell; 
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H. R. 4904. An act to authorize transporta- 
tion of employees of the United States on 
vessels of the Army transport service; 

H. R. 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 4961. An act to amend section 9 (b) 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended by section 14 of the act of August 
31, 1935; 

H.R. 4964. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hugaboom; 

H. R. 4994. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Bridge Street in Plymouth Borough, 
between Plymouth and Hanover Townships, 
in the county of Luzerne, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5021. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Alex Papana; 

H. R. 5076. An act to empower the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the county of Kauai to issue improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 5077. An act to approve Act No. 112 of 
the Session Laws of 1941 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act to amend Act 101 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, relating 
to the manufacture, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the districts of North and 
South Hilo and Puna, in the county of 
Hawaii, so as to extend the franchise to the 
districts of Kau and South Kohala, in said 
county, and extend the term thereof as to 
the town of Hilo”; 

H. R. 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settle- 
ments with payees of lost or stolen checks, 
which have been paid on forged endorse- 
ments, in advance of reclamation, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R.5120. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the remain- 
ing portion of the Grosse Point Lighthouse 
Reservation by deed to the city of Evans- 
ton, IIL; 

H. R. 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion by Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Island 
and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5203. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of February 24, 1933, and of the 
act of June 29, 1940, to proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court; 

H. R. 5356. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general as 
chief; 

H. R. 5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other p 

H. R. 5498. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Korkemas and Rose Grazioli; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent ot 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 

H. R. 5557. An act authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Montezuma, Ind.; 

H.R. 5594. An act for the relief of the Kulp 
Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; 

H. R. 5653. An act to extend, under certain 
conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
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of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of the 
War Department, and before transmitting the 
same to the General Accounting Office; 

H. R. 5708. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act; 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation of 
Germany Medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; 

H. R. 5783. An act to authorize the con- 
struction or acquisition of certain naval local 
defense vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to repeal 
sections 2, 3, and 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today it stand 
in adjournment until Wednesday next at 
12 o' clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES (H. DOC. NO. 440) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 7 of the act of Congress approved 
March 24, 1934, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the complete independence of 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the 
adoption of a constitution and a form of 
government for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes,” I transmit here- 
with, for the information of the Con- 
gress, the Fifth Annual Report of the 
President of the Philippines to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United 
States, covering the period July 1, 1939, 
to June 30, 1940. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

November 17, 1941. 


(Nore.—Report accompanied similar 
message to the House of Representa- 
tives.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE NAVY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


Leaves or ABSENCE OF OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES SERVING ABROAD 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
to order to the United States on 
their statutory leaves of absence officers and 
employees serving abroad, and to govern the 
payment of traveling expenses and duties 
while on leave, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance, 
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ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATIONS BY SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE AND OTHER MEDICAL OFFICERS 
A letter from the Administrator. of the Fed- 

eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation granting permission to 

Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 

United States Public Health Service; Bolivar 

J. Lloyd, medical director (retired), United 

States Pubic Health Service; Howard F. Smith, 

medical director, United States Public Health 

Service; Herbert A. Spencer, medical director, 

United States Public Health Service; and Gil- 

bert L. Dunnahoo, surgeon, United States 

Public Health Service, to accept and wear cer- 

tain decorations bestowed upon them by the 

Governments of France, Cuba, Chile, Finland, 

and Luang-Prabang (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES Courts 
A letter from the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his second an- 
nual report as director; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 20 


Concurrent resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on incomes, in- 
heritance, and gifts 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
resentatives of the State of Michigan, That 
application be, and it hereby is, made to the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
call a convention for the purpose of proposing 
the following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 


" "ARTICLE. — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration; Provided, 
That in no case shall the maximum rate of 
tax exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
coliect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death, or by way of gift, shall in no 
case exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec. 4. The limitations upon the rates of 
said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 shall, 
however, be subject to the qualification that 
in the event of a war in which the United 
States is engaged creating a grave national 
emergency requiring such action to avoid 
national disaster, the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of each House may for a period 
not exceeding 1 year increase beyond the 
limits above prescribed the maximum rate of 
any such tax upon income subsequently ac- 
cruing or received or with respect to subse- 
quent devolutions or transfers of property, 
with like power, while the United States is 
actively engaged in such war, to repeat such 
action as often as such emergency may 
require. 

“ ‘Sec, 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3ist day of December fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
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ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said date to 
collect any tax on incomes for any period 
ending on or prior to said 3lst day of De- 
cember laid in accordance with the terms of 
any law then in effect. 

“ ‘Seo. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States to collect any tax 
on any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of section 3, laid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Michigan be, and he hereby is, directed to 
send a duly certified copy of this resolution 
to the Senate of the United States and one 
to the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A petition of sundry members of the staff 
of the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif., praying that Congress pass a 
resolution declaring its readiness to support 
all necessary measures for the defeat of Hit- 
lerism; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Onondaga 
County, N. Y., mostly members of the faculty 
of Syracuse University, praying for an imme- 
diate declaration of war against the Govern- 
ments of Germany and Italy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The memorial of Frank P. Mitten, of Red- 
lands, Calif., remonstrating against modifi- 
cation of the Neutrality Act; to the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by General Welfare 
Center No. 89, Crawford County, Girard, 
Kans,. favoring the enactment of House bill 
1410, the so-called General Welfare Act 
granting old-age assistance; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 2026. A bill to provide for the posthu- 
mous appointment to commissioned grade of 
certain enlisted men and the posthumous 
promotion of certain commissioner officers; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 839); and 

S. 2032. A bill to amend section 7 (a) of the 
act of May 21, 1920 (41 Stat. 613), as amended 
by section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 
Stat. 417), tò authorize interdepartmental 
procurement by contract; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 840). 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. Res. 194. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of matters relating to the na- 
tional defense in the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States and in Hawaii and Alaska; 
without amendment; and, under the rule, 
the resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE PUBLIC 
LANDS (REPT. NO. 838) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 53, providing for an investigation 
with respect to the development of the 
mineral resources of the public lands of 
the United States and laws relating 
thereto, I submit a report upon the 
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mineral resources of the public lands, 
and ask that it may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Before taking my 
seat, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that I have had the pages place on each 
Senator’s desk a committee print of the 
report. It deals with the practically un- 
limited natural resources of the United 
States, and shows quite clearly, I think, 
that if the United States should under- 
take, either by Government action or by 
private action, or by a combination of 
both, to develop these resources, we 
might, if not prevent, at least make a 
substantial reduction in the shortages 
which are now threatening the civil sup- 
ply of people of this country. Such de- 
velopment would even provide additional 
supplies of critical materials essential to 
the national defense. 

I desire particularly to call attention 
to the table prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines, which appears as appendix No. 2 
of this document. The table shows that, 
as a result of the explorations which have 
been made to date by the Bureau of 
Mines, there are now available, but not 
developed, more than eight and a half 
million tons of ore capable of developing 
a million and a quarter tons of that rare 
mineral, manganese. 

The debate on the amendment of the 
Neutrality Act last week called attention 
to the fact that we are in dire need of 
shipping to bring manganese in from 
other countries. The report which I 
present shows that we have a great deal 
of it here. We have it sometimes in 
low-grade form and sometimes in the 
higher-grade form, but we have it in 
various States of the West. The Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], who 
was a member of the committee, has 
called attention to the fact that there 
are large deposits of manganese in South 
Dakota, When we are not necessarily 
dependent on shipping because of our 
own deposits, why should we not develop 
these deposits? 

The same story of domestic deposits is 
told with respect to chrome, tungsten, 
antimony, mercury, and nickel. 

The problem is, How are we going to 
develop these resources? Mr. Donald 
Nelson, the executive director of the 
Supply, Priorities, and Allocations Board, 
speaking last Friday night, as I recall, in 
Boston, warned the audience to whom he 
was talking that the defense effort 
should not be regarded as a W. P. A. 
program for business. By that, I take it, 
he meant that those who are the owners 
of mineral deposits as well as those who 
are the owners of factories and plants of 
various kinds should not depend upon 
Government expenditures for develop- 
ment. With that point of view I agree. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to inquire of the 
Senator from Wyoming if the report con- 
tains a table which makes a comparison 
between the metals which the country 
is now producing and the amount re- 
quired for carrying on our defense pro- 
gram at the present time? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is re- 
ferring, I think, to the table which ap- 
pears on page 23. 

. Mr. AUSTIN. I am asking the Sen- 
ator if there is such a comparison some- 
where in the report, 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That is what I un- 
derstood the Senator had in mind, and I 
think the table referred to will provide 
the information he seeks. It was pre- 
sented to the committee by Hon. Charles 
B. Henderson, Chairman of the R. F. C. 
It indicates, for example, with respect to 
copper, that in 1939 the consumption of 
copper in the United States amounted 
to 801,000 tons, and that the current rate 
o2 consumption is about 1,500,000 tons. 
The significant thing is that the output 
of copper in 1939, when the consumption 
was 801,000 tons, was only 712,675 tons. 
The present domestic output has been 
increased to 1,050,000 tons. A similar 
story is told with respect to all the vari- 
ous minerals which are so vitally neces- 
sary to our defense at the present time. 
But that increase of production is only a 
fraction of that of which we are capable, 
The real question is whether we know 
how to stimulate private capital to un- 
dertake the production of these various 
minerals which the defense program and 
the civilian economy needs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President. 

Mr. OMAH ONE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves the figures he was discussing, 
I desire to ask him one further question. 
The figures show, for instance, the copper 
output in 1939, the consumption in 1939, 
and the current rate of need. Is there 
any figure which shows the total domes- 
tic capacity for production? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I do 
not have that figure available as yet. I 
hope to get it. The capacity for produc- 
tion of copper, of course, is being ex- 
panded. The R. F. C., through the 
Metals Reserve Company, has been en- 
deavoring to secure larger production, 
and I think we have a statement with 
respect to that matter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The 1939-output 
figure might not necessarily have any 
controlling relationship to the productive 
copper capacity of the country. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. It does not; but the con- 
sumption in the United States has always 
been running ahead of our production, 
probably by reason of the fact—at least, 
it is so represented—that our low-grade 
ores have not been as thoroughly de- 
veloped as they might be. There is also 
the possibility that the fact that large 
deposits of copper in other countries—as 
in Chile, for example—are owned by the 
same interests which own the deposits 
in this country. 

That ownership may have resulted in 
a larger importation than was altogether 
necessary. I do not wish to express any 
judgment about that matter at this time. 

Let me call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to the fact that on 
page 18 it is shown that under the au- 
thorization of the R. F. C. two and a half 
million dollars has been made available 
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for the equipment and development of a 
porphyry copper property in Arizona. 
Other development programs are listed 
there. The problem, however, as I was 
about to say, is, Can we get private cap- 
ital to move into the development of 
these resources? If not, then the warn- 
ing of Mr. Nelson is well taken. Then we 
shall be in the position of establishing a 
W. P. A. for industry. 

I am convinced that the country now 
Stands at the crossroads. By what occurs 
within the next few months will be de- 
termined whether we are to have some 
sort of a totalitarian regime here or 
whether we are to maintain the free-en- 
terprise system. In this connection, Mr. 
President, a little bit later, when it is in 
order, I-shall call attention to some of 
the significant developments when I call 
up my resolution, which is lying on the 
desk, to call on the O. P. M. for a state- 
ment of policy. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to be tolerant, 
but we have had this matter up several 
times in the morning hour. It is leading 
to debate, quite in violation of the rules; 
and I make the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order is well taken. Further reports of 
committees are in order. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. CONNALLY introduced Senate bill 
2054, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2055. A bill au the appointment 
of John Davis as a captain, United States 
Navy, on th: retired list; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 2056. A bill to discontinue temporary en- 
listments in the United States Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. La For- 
LETTE) introduced Senate bill 2057, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. HUGHES (for himself and Mr. 
TUNNELL) : 

S.2058. A bill creating the Wilmington 
Tunnel Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a tunnel under the 
Delaware River at or near Wilmington, Del; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 2059. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the property known as Temple 
Heights as a site for a memorial building in 
commemoration of the sacrifices of the de- 
fenders of the Union during the Civil War; to 
the Committee on the Library. 


(Mr. McKELLAR introduced Senate 
bill 2060, which was referred to the 
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Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 
S. 2061. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
E H. Zimmerman; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PROTECTION AGAINST STRIKES IN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. CONNALLY. I introduce a bill 
and ask its reference to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 2054) relating to the use 
and operation by the United States of 
certain plants in the interests of the na- 
tional defense was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 5 min- 
utes in connection with the bill I have 
just introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McNARY.. There is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I withdraw the re- 
quest. 

Mr. McNARY. I advised the acting 
leader that I would cooperate with him. 
There is a routine morning hour that 
takes only a few minutes. After that the 
remarks of the Senator will be in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; I with- 
draw the request. I should have con- 
sulted the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY:. Oh, no; that is not the 
point at all. It is not necessary for the 
Senator from Oregon to be consulted. I 
simply wish to enforce the rule, which 
we have all agreed should be done, and I 
intend to do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I withdraw the re- 
quest. 


* OF CHILDREN IN AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fottette], who is de- 
tained today because of illness, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. I ask that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. In addition to that I ask that 
a statement in connection with this pro- 
posed amendment of the law be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2057) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 by defining 
oppressive child labor so as to extend the 
protection of the act to children employed 
in agriculture away from their home 
farms, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The statement above referred to, is as 
follows: 

[Statement relating to the child-labor amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
introduced by Mr. THomas of Utah (for 
Mr. La FOLLETTE) Monday, November 17, 
1941.] 

The proposed bill is designed to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, so as to give 
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the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor control over employment of children 
under 16 in agriculture, without jeopardiz- 
ing the relationship between parent and child 


or guardian and child in connection with . 


work done by such child on his own home 
farm. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill revises sec- 

tion 13 (c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. The proviso that section 12 reiating 
to child labor “shall not apply with respect 
to any employee employed in agriculture 
while not legally required to attend schcol” 
is lifted out of section 13 (c) of the act. 
This has been done because there are serious 
objections to the “legally required to attend 
school” clause. The responsibility for curb- 
ing child labor in agriculture is placed at 
present on local school authorities who are 
subject to local pressures and prejudices. 
The complete lack of uniformity in local 
laws has unfortunately resulted in discrimi- 
nation and inequality in application of the 
act. Coordinated control and enforcement 
are impossible to attain in the face of this 
administrative obstacle. The elimination of 
this specific exemption puts children em- 
ployed in agriculture in the same category 
as children employed elsewhere, with respect 
to the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau may still permit employment 
of children between the ages of 14-16 in 
agricultural operations to the extent that it 
will not interfere with their schooling, 
health, and well-being: 
. Section 1 which revises section 3 (L) is 
designed to make allowance for the generally 
accepted practice of having children per- 
form daily chores on their own home farms. 
If a child is employed by his own parent or 
guardian on his own home farm it is not 
“oppressive child labor.” This permits the 
Children's Bureau to supervise agricultural 
employment without interfering with the 
institution of the family farm,» 


REGISTRATION OF DISSEMINATORS OF 
PROPAGANDA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to require the registration of 
certain persons employed by agencies to 
disseminate propaganda in the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
dune 8, 1938. I ask that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be so referred. 

The bill (S. 2060) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to require the registra- 
tion of certain persons employed by agen- 
cies to disseminate propaganda in the 
United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 8, 1928, as amended, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to make a 
statement in connection with the bill; 
but, in view of the objection which has 
just been raised, I shall wait until the 
routine morning business is concluded, 
and shall then make a statement for the 
Record. I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement, when made, may appear 
in the Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day I intro- 
duced a bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to require the registration of 
certain persons employed by agencies to 
disseminate propaganda in the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 8, 1938, as amended. 
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I wanted to make a statement at the 
time I introduced the measure, but under 
the rules it could not be done, so at this 
time I am making the statement, which 
I wish to appear with the bill at the 
point in the Recor where I introduced it. 

This bill has been prepared by the 
Department of Justice, in collaboration 
with the Department of State and the 
Post Office Department. The purpose of 
the bill is to broaden the registration 
provisions and to tighten and make more 
effective the present law. 

It transfers the administration of the 
act from the State Department to the 
Department of Justice, with the full 
approval of both Departments. 

It extends the application of the stat- 
ute to include foreign agents using the 
United States as a base for propaganda 
activities in other countries. This would 
put in effect the recommendation ap- 
proved by the United States and 20 other 
American republics in the conference 
held at Habana, Cuba, in 1940.. 

To my mind, it is a timely measure. 


A. HISTORY OF THE PRESENT ACT 


The basic act of 1938, at present in 
force, was introduced by Congressman . 
McCormack on January 5, 1937, in the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress as a result of recommendations of 
the special committee that was appointed 
in the Seventy-third Congress to investi- 
gate un-American activities in the United 
States. A very careful study was made 
of the persons and organizations in this 
country which were seeking on behalf of 
foreign interests to inculcate in various 
classes and groups certain principles and 
teachings for the purpose of influencing 
the domestic and foreign policies of the 
United States. The evidence upon which 
the act was based was voluminous and 
conclusive. The act grew out of actual 
need. 

The act was intended, as the approving 
report of the House Judiciary Committee 
stated, to turn the “spotlight of pitiless 
publicity” upon the propaganda activi- 
ties of foreign agents in the United 
States. The report pointed out that— 

We feel that our people are entitled to 
know the sources of any such efforts (to 
spread propaganda) and the person or per- 
Sons or agencies carrying on such work in 
the United States. The purpose of 
this bill is to make available to the Ameri- 
can public the sources that promote and pay 
for the spreading of such foreign propaganda. 

Propaganda efforts of such a nature 
are usually conducted in secrecy, which is 
essential to the success of these activities. 
The passage of this bill will force propa- 
ganda agents representing foreign agencies to 
come out “in the open” in their activities 
or to subject themselves to the penalties pro- 
vided in said bill. 


In 1939 the act was amended in certain 
minor respects to clarify certain ambi- 
guities therein. 


B. REASON FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
PRESENT AMENDMENTS 

In the 4 years since the passage of the 
original act, the state cf the world has 
changed enormously. The outbreak of 
the military conflict that even now 
threatens to spread to our shores has in- 
tensified the efforts of the foreign prop- 
agandists—the agents of foreign govern- 
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ments who would disunite us, subvert our 
democracy, or influence our foreign pol- 
icy to serve the purposes of some country 
other than our own. 

The attempts by foreign agents at the 
systematic manipulation of mass atti- 
tudes on national and international 
questions have increased tremendously. 

The operation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act in forcing disclosure 
from and in turning the spotlight of piti- 
less publicity on such persons has proved 
its utility. It has undoubtedly had a de- 
terrent effect upon the spread of perni- 
cious propaganda. Several successful 
prosecutions have been brought under 
the act for failure to register, or false 
registration, including the Auhagen case 
and the Transocean Press Service case. 
‘The trial of George Sylvester Viereck, 
with which you are all no doubt familiar, 
is now pending. 

Nevertheless, the experience gained in 
the administration and enforcement of 
this law has shown the need for amend- 
ing it in several important respects—to 
require political propaganda to give on 
its face information concerning its dis- 
seminators, to strengthen and clarify the 
enforcement provisions, to tighten the 
application of the act to certain groups 
of agents, and generally to make such 


other changes as will make the funda-. 


mental intention and purpose of the Con- 
gress in originally enacting it more 
clearly apply to present conditions. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that these amendments do not change 
the fundamental approach of the stat- 
ute—which is one, not of suppression or 
of censorship, but of disclosure—of pub- 
licizing the activities of foreign agents 
and the source and control of the propa- 
ganda they disseminate within this 
country. 

C. THE MAJOR CHANGES PROPOSED 


Nor do these amendments propose any 
change in the scheme of administration 
of the present act. Neither are they de- 
signed substantially to broaden its cover- 
age to include new classes of persons who 
are not now required to register. 

First. Perhaps the most important 
change is the addition of a provision 
which requires the labeling of all political 
propaganda by those foreign agents who 
are required to register under the act. 
Under the amendment they must make 
plain on every piece of political propa- 
ganda which they transmit in the mails 
or in interstate commerce, the fact that 
it is sent by a registered foreign agent, 
his name and address, and the fact that 
his registration statement, as well as 
copies of his political propaganda, are on 
file for public inspection. 

Second. The administration of the 
act is transferred from the Department 
of State where it has been lodged since 
the original act was passed to the De- 
partment of Justice, and all registrants 
are required to file copies of all political 
propaganda distributed by them with 
the Department of Justice and with the 
Library of Congress, 

Third. The application of the statute 
is extended to include the use of the 
United States by foreign agents as a 
base for propaganda activities in Cen- 
tral and South America. 
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Fouth. The enforcement provisions of 
the act are strengthened and clarified 
through various technical changes in 
language. 

D. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE CHANGES 

First. The requirement that all politi- 
cal propaganda be conspicuously labeled 
with full information will carry directly 
to every recipient the vital information 
he needs properly to appraise such ma- 
terial. 

This is of major importance in view of 
the anonymously sent propaganda which 
continually floods the country. As 
Members of Congress you have undoubt- 
edly received quantities of it yourselves. 
Some of it has gone to your constituents 
and many have sent on to you the copies 
they have received, so that you are fully 
aware of the problem. The mother of a 
sailor who died on the U. S. S. Kearny 
knows the problem. 

This requirement of labeling is part of 
the spotlight of pitiless publicity. It is 
not enough that information on a foreign 
agent has been filed in some governmental 
department if the persons who are the 
recipients of the propaganda effort are 
not made aware of the vital information. 
This provision is designed to correct that. 

Real disclosure is often à greater de- 
terrent to the spread of pernicious propa- 
ganda than prosecution. Persons and 
organizations spreading antidemocratic 
propaganda cannot operate successfully if 
their true interests and purposes are 
known. 

This provision, incidentally, is designed 
to accomplish the same purpose as the 
bill recently introduced by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Senator Witey. This 
bill, S. 313, is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

It is also to be noted that only such 
persons as are required to register. must 
label their material. 

Second. The administration of the act 
is transferred to the Department of Jus- 
tice. The administration, as well as the 
enforcement, cf the so-called Voorhis 
Act, which requires disclosure of the ac- 
tivities of certain organizations, has al- 
ready been placed within the Department 
of Justice. These two statutes parallel 
each other closely in seeking to secure 
disclosure by registration from those who, 
under foreign control, act to influence the 
public. Therefore, there is considerable 
advantage in placing in the same hands 
the administration of both acts. The 


„experience and information secured 


under the operation of one statute can 
supplement and furnish valuable infor- 
mation in the administration and opera- 
tion of the other and there can be an 
economical elimination of duplicating 
personnel. I understand that this meets 
with the approval of the interested de- 
partments and is in line with their recom- 
mendations, 

Third. The provision which includes 
foreign agents using the United States as 
a base of operations for propaganda ac- 
tivities in Central and South America 
puts into effect recommendations ap- 
Proved by the United States and 20 other 
American republics at the Pan-American 
a held in Habana, Cuba, in 
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Fourth. The sections designed to 
strengthen and clarify the enforcement 
provisions include an increase in the pen- 
alties for violation, the subjection of 
aliens convicted of violation to liability 
for deportation, and the creation of 
specific liability for officers of corporate 
agents. 

These changes have been dictated by 
actual experience and by the difficulties 
which have arisen in specific cases. They, 
too, grow out of actual need. 

E. CONCLUSION 

These are the major changes which the 
amendments I have introduced would 
make in the present Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. The act as amended is 
not greatly longer than the present act 
together with its regulations. It will be 
seen on examination that much of its 
length is due to the specification and par- 
ticularization of matters implicit in the 
present statute or of others now the sub- 
ject of regulations. 

This act is not censorship. It is not 
suppression. There is not restriction on 
freedom of speech or press. It is the way 
of democracy and not of dictatorship. 

Most Americans believe that all per- 
sons, however disagreeable their opinions 
may be, have the right to speak their 
minds. But it is contrary to our spirit 
of fair play for anyone to pretend to be 
disinterested or to speak as an individual, 
and yet really to represent an ulterior in- 
terest. We believe that, to judge the va- 
lidity of anyone’s arguments, we have 
the right to know for whom he speaks. 
This is what the amendments to the act 
are designed to accomplish, both through 
compliance with its provisions and 
through the value of prosecutions un- 
der it. 

It is the intent of the act to bring all 
foreign political propaganda out into the 
open. These amendments may cover 
propaganda that is in no sense antidem- 
ocratic, and that, if openly presented, 
should be given a full and fair hearing 
by the American people. 

The. amendments were evolved with 
the full cooperation and concurrence of 
all the interested departments which are 
in agreement that the 1938 act should be 
revised in the light of experience gained 
in administering and enforcing it to date. 

I hope that this statute may be ac- 
corded prompt consideration and early 
passage by this body. 

PRINTING OF MANUSCRIPT ENTITLED 

“STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES” 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 196), which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
“Strikes in Defense Industries,” supplemen- 
tary information to accompany Senate Docu- 
ment No. 52 (77th Cong., Ist sess.), being a 
statement showing certain basic data for the 
formulation of a policy toward strikes in de- 
fense industries, etc., be printed as a docu- 
ment. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR AUSTIN AT UNITE 
FOR FREEDOM RALLY 


[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an address de- 
livered by him on Freedom Day, November 16, 
1941, under the auspices of the Washington 
chapter, Committee to Defend America, in 
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the Unite for Freedom rally, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURTON BEFORE 
OHIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “America Looks Ahead—We Have No 
Time or Money to Waste,” delivered by him 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce, at Toledo, Ohio, on November 
14, 1941, which appears jn the Appendix.] 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT 


[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix an Armistice 
Day address delivered by Representative 
PLuMLEy, of Vermont, in Burlington, Vt., and 
published in the Burlington Daily News of 
November 11, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE NAVY 


IMr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy, before the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce at Providenze, R. I., on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


ALLOCATIONS AND PRIORITIES AFFECT- 
ING BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day, which will 
be stated. 


The legislative clerk read Senate Reso- 
lution 195, submitted by Mr. O’MaHoney 
on November 13, 1941, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Office of Production 
Management is hereby requested to submit 
a report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
with respect to (1) the general policy which 
has been established for the Office of Produc- 
tion Management in connection with the 
administration of section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1940, as amended (relating to assignment 
of priorities), (2) the methods and plans 
which have been adopted or are contemplated 
for the allocation or distribution of materials 
to which priorities have been assigned pur- 
suant to such section 2 under contract ar- 
rangements or otherwise, and (3) the pro- 
gram which has been formulated or is being 
followed by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment for the purpose of protecting to the full- 
est practicable extent the various business 
enterprises the operations of which are inter- 
rupted or interfered with because of a short- 
age of materials to which such priorities ap- 
ply, and for relieving the hardships caused to 
small business enterprises by the application 
of a priorities or allocation system to ma- 
terials deemed to be essential for national- 
defense purposes, 

Resolved further, That upon the receipt of 
such report the Secretary of the Senate is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy thereof 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 


CIVILIAN BUSINESS IN THE EMERGENCY 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
resolution which is now pending before 
the Senate is one of such importance that 
although I assume that without discus- 
sion it would be adopted, I intend to take 
afew moments to comment on its signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to ask the 
Senator a question regarding the matter 
we were discussing a few moments ago 
when the point of order was made, Does 
not the Senator think that if a reason- 
able price were paid for copper, it would 
encourage private industry to develop 
more copper in the United States? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have no doubt that would be the result. 
Of course the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is endeavoring to control the prices 
of all materials, including the prices of 
metals; but it seems to me to be clear that 
when the item to be produced is of such 
significance and importance to the coun- 
try that the producers of both military 
and civilian goods need it, it would be 
much more sensible and much cheaper in 
the long run for the country to develop 
its own resources, even though they be 
low-grade, by increasing the price of the 
product, rather than suppress production 
of both the raw material and the com- 
modities the population demands. 

If the price of copper is not stimu- 
lated, the result will be, in my opinion, 
from what I have seen, that the produc- 
tion of copper in the United States will 
tend to be reduced, because the costs of 
producing are increasing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The observation 
just made by the Senator was one which I 
desired to submit, that the price of copper 
was fixed at 12 cents when the prices 
of the products used in the mines were 
at a much lower level than at present, 
that the cost of everything the miner 
has to buy has increased, but the price 
of copper has not been increased. We 
have tried to submit figures to Mr. Hen- 
derson showing that the production of 
copper would be increased if the price of 
copper were increased, and I expect to 
submit to the Senate some figures upon 
this matter a little later. 

I merely wanted to make the observa- 
tion at this time that we have asked that 
the price of copper be fixed at a mini- 
mum of 14 cents. However, a higher 
price would be more equitable. I do not 
know how Mr. Henderson or anyone else 
can expect us to vote for a price-fixing 
bill when he is unwilling to fix reason- 
able prices on the products of our State. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
question which has been raised by the 
Senator from Arizona, I think, goes to 
the very heart of the problem which is. 
presented to this country—namely, 
whether or not we can successfully ad- 
minister all industry from central bu- 
reaus in Washington, or whether, while 
we are engaged in what is admittedly a 
most important effort to preserve the 
democratic principle, we should permit 
the free-enterprise system to be crushed. 

Some months ago the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Matoney] introduced 
a bill (S. 1847) at my request, the pur- 
pose of which was to set up an agency 
to which enterprise suffering from short- 
ages of materials could go and lay down 
its case. The O. P. M., through Mr. 
Knudsen, filed an unfavorable report, 
stating that the O. P. M. would under- 
take to do what it could to carry out 
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the purposes of the bill. But I submit 
that the O. P. M. cannot do that. Mr. 
Knudsen cannot do it, and Mr. Nelson 
cannot do it, because each of these gen- 
tlemen, and properly so, is concentrated 
primarily upon managing the defense 
effort. They will necessarily and always 
render a judgment, when there is any 
doubt, against civilian supply. b 

Mr. President, I am sure it was not 
the intention of the Congress, when the 
priority system was developed, that such 
a condition should result. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator, but it happens that I have an 
engagement which I must keep in just 
a few minutes, and I have a report from 
the Truman committee concerning little 
business, in which I am sure the Senator 
is quite interested, and I should like to 
have the Senator yield for the purpose of 
permitting me to submit the report, and 
also make some remarks in connection 
therewith. t 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
indicate how long it would take? 

Mr. HATCH. It will probably take 10 
minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The rules have 


. been enforced pretty strictly recently. If 


I yield for more than a question, I yield 
the floor, under the strict interpretation 
of the rule. Is it essential that the Sena- 
tor should proceed at this time? 

Mr. HATCH. My time is very lim- 
ited, and I did want to get the report in 
today. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I assume that I 
can probably get the floor at the conclu- 
sion of the Senator’s remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
terms of the rule governing debate in 
the Senate, the Senator will have no dif- 
ficulty in getting the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator. 

PRIORITIES AND UTILIZATION OF EXISTING MANU- 
FACTURING FACILITIES, PART 3——-REPORT NO. 480 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, in behalf 
of the Special Committee to Investigate 
Contracts under the National-Defense 
Program, I desire to submit a report con- 
cerning priorities and the utilization of 
existing manufacturing facilities. Be- 
fore I make the request for permission to 
submit the report, I wish to make some 
remarks in connection with it, 

Mr. President, the American little busi- 
ness man of today is in very serious diffi- 
culties. He lacks materials for civilan 
business, and he has not been able to 
get defense business. However, I am 
glad to report that the Senate National 
Defense Committee, of which I am a 
member, has found encouraging evidence 
that basic action to correct these difficul- 
ties is being seriously consideved. The 
committee has prepared a report on this 
subject, which I shall presently submit. 

My purpose at this time is to point out 
that basic action is not only tragically 
overdue, but that it presents very difficult 
problems of administration. 

As far back as last winter it was obvi- 
ous to anyone who gave thought to little 
business that the easy-way-out method 
of letting defense contracts to a few big 
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companies could have only a disastrous 
effect. Of course, the procurement offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy had a pat 
explanation for this procedure. They 
contended that speed was of the essence, 
therefore why not give the contracts to 
the big manufacturers, who could make 
things in mass quantities? Naturally, 
the big manufacturers heartily con- 
curred in this conclusion. But the trou- 
ble was that the big manufacturers were 
unwilling to sacrifice their civilian busi- 
ness to make defense articles and had 
insufficient facilities to do both at once. 
They had to draw plans for building even 
larger plants to supplement their exist- 
ing facilities. New tools had to be speci- 
fied and fashioned. Months of valuable 
time had to be set aside for construction. 
Materials needed desperately for direct 
defense purposes had to be used in mak- 
ing these big plants bigger. 

Nor were these by any means the only 
destructive byproducts of the fallacious 
notion that the way to achieve all-out 
defense was to shake hands with the big 
fellow and trample on the little fellow. 
Such favoritism also causes hundreds of 
thousands of workmen to migrate to the 
big factories—many of which would 
make articles useful only in wartime. 
These workmen are recruited from the 
smaller factories where products of 
everyday use are being made. This, in 
turn, creates acute problems of housing. 
The shifting population leaves behind 
destroyed property values and thousands 
of empty homes, and enters areas where 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment money must be spent to provide 
temporary shelter. Just think of what 
all these things will mean in terms of 
readjustment after the 5 : 

Mr. CLARK of Presi- 
dent, wll the Senator from — “Mexico 
yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to call the Senator’s attention to some- 
thing which has been skirted in what the 
Senator has just said, but not directly 
touched on, and which I have not heard 
mentioned heretofore in any of the dis- 
cussions of the plight of little business— 
something which has been called to my 
attention in several different instances 
as another method by which the policy 
of the Procurement Division of the War 
Department and of other departments 
has been very burdensome on small busi- 
ness. When I say their policy, I am re- 
ferring to the same policy to which the 
Senator from New Mexico just referred, 
their settled policy, wherever they can, of 
dealing with big business and excluding 
little business from any consideration. 

I have had this situation called to my 
attention on a number of occasions by 
persons in my own State who, I happen 
to know, are entirely reputable, entirely 
trustworthy, small business men. They 
say that another effect of this policy of 
the War Department is that in the same 
community in which little businesses arc 
located, and are complaining of the treat- 
ment accorded them, many large con- 
tracts have been let to big businesses on 
a substantially cost-plus basis, in which 
the price of labor was no consideration to 
the manufacturer, whereas the small 
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business man, after he had been shut out 
by priorities from engaging in his own 
business, his normal business, had been 
compelled to bid for defense contracts 
on a “low bidder” basis, with the result 
that in many cases—and I am convinced 
this is true—the big concerns in a com- 
munity, which are operating on a cost- 
plus basis and do not care three hoots 
about how much their labor costs them, 
have actually taken skilled labor away 
from the little fellows who bid on a “low 
bidder” basis and absolutely frustrated 
any effort of theirs to perform their con- 
tracts, if they could obtain them. That, 
Mr. President, seems to me to ke another 
feature that might very well be investi- 
gated by the Senator’s committee. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

NELSON AGAINST ODLUM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. In view of what 
the Senator from Missouri has said, it is 
clear that the men who are running 
O. P. M., recruited as they have been 
from the ranks of big business, have not 
the faintest fundamental conception of 
what they are doing—by that I mean of 
what the effect of what they are doing 
is going to be upon our economy. 

The dispute which raged last week in 
O. P. M. between Mr. Nelson upon the 
one hand and Mr. Floyd Odlum upon the 
other is indicative of this lack of under- 
standing of the long-distance effect. Mr. 
Odlum sought to obtain reservations, as 
I understand, of mineral supplies and 
raw materials in a sufficient amount to 
keep certain little businesses running, 
and Mr. Nelson took the position that 
that should not be done. He said No.“ 
As a result of the decision which was 
reached, Mr. Odlum and a group of 
Army and Navy officers are now journey- 
ing around the country in two or three 
trains with certain exhibits, the whole 
purpose of which is to try to hand out 
defense contracts in bits and pieces. 

Mr. President, that cannot possibly 
answer the question of our economy, be- 
cause most of these little businesses— 
tens of thousands of them—cannot re- 
organize to take over bits and pieces of 
the defense program. They will be 
forced out of activity by lack of the very 
materials which they need. The bits- 
and-pieces program is good so far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough, 

Mr. President, it is a very interesting 
commentary upon the situation that Mr. 
Odlum, whose whole economic life since 
he left Colorado and went to New York 
has been devoted to taking little things 
and merging them into big things—in 
other words, making big business out of 
little business—is now the spokesman of 
little business. I am very grateful and 
very happy that he has made this effort 
to secure some recognition for little busi- 
ness, but I am very apprehensive of what 
the effect will be since S. P. A. B. has said 
“No” to him. 

Mr McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
ve pone from New Mexico yield to 
me 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I simply wish to ex- 
press the hope that the effect of Mr, 
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Odlum’s public activities may not be so 
bad upon the country generally as one of 
his private activities was on me quite a 
number of years ago. While I was in 
Washington attending to my duties as a 
legislator, I suddeniy found that Mr. 
Odium had gone to Memphis and had 
there put two competing companies to- 
gether. I was a stockholder in one of 
the companies to the extent of $30,000, 
on which stock I had received dividends 
of 6 percent a year paid quarterly for a 
number of years. Under the tender min- 
istrations of Mr. Odlum, as I have been re- 
liably informed, in one night he made my 
perfectly good 6-percent stock absolutely 
worthless. It seems that Mr. Odlum was 
acting for some New York speculators 
at the time. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator mean 
that 6-percent stock was worthless stock? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. I had perfectly 
good stock amounting in value to about 
$30,000, as I recall, but after Mr. Odlum 
got through with it, it was worth less 
than 1 cent. 

My recollection of Mr. Odlum is not a 
very happy one. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with these remarks I merely 
wish to say that it is not conditions 
under the present emergency which dis- 
turb me so much as the long-range view 
of what is going to happen after the 
emergency is over. I think it is about 
time to reverse an old saying “In time 
of peace prepare for war,” and now say 
“In time of war prepare for peace.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question before 
the Odlum matter is terminated? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Sena- 
tor’s committee any information as to 
why Mr. Odlum was placed in this posi- 
tion and why Mr. Robert Mehorney, of 
Kansas City, was displaced from it? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know whether 
the committee has any information on 
that subject. I have no knowledge 
about it. 

I continue, Mr. President. What about 
the little. business man himself? Com- 
plaints from him are received daily and 
referred to the committee. Each one 
gives additional proof of one tragic 
trend—with priority regulations growing 
stricter every week the little fellow is able 
to get neither the raw materials for his 
civilian needs nor permission to help fill 
his country’s defense needs, and all be- 
cause defense contracts are going almost 
exclusively to the big fellows instead of to 
the big and little fellows alike, in accord- 
ance with their ability to perform. 

All Government officials charged with 
responsibility for the welfare of little busi- 
ness during this emergency have testified 
before our committee. We have listened 
to officials of the Army, the Navy, and 
the O. P. M. The testimony they gave 
followed the same pattern. All agreed 
that there should be more subcontracting 
and that little business shou!d receive its 
fair share of defense work. Yet there was 
no practical plan of action. The Army, 
the Navy, and the O. P. M. were too much 
concerned with their immediate prob- 
lems to make long-range plans, Until 
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recently there was no serious effort to 
spread out this defense job, and thus to 
realize the full benefit of our productive 
resources. 

Since last winter our committee has 
urged that the O. P. M. should set up a 
coordinated, efficient, Nation-wide organ- 
ization—an organization free from red 
tape, immune from interference, and 
granted broad powers to assist little busi- 
ness. For example, suppose Mr. A, in 
New York, a small business man, feels the 
pinch of priorities and sees ruination 
staring him in the face. Where can Mr. 
A appeal his case? How can he find out 
what defense orders his shop can fill? If 
his equipment and experience makes di- 
rect participation in defense impossible, 
what other courses of action are possible? 
In other words, we need an agency that 
knows all the component parts of each 
contract. We need an agency that sur- 
veys each plant in each community to 
find out which can produce what item; 
an agency that can determine where ma- 
chinery is available and how it can best 
be utilized. Most important of all we 
need an agency which will work out a 
program that will enable the small busi- 
ness men to help themselves and which 
will check constantly to see that they are 
given whatever consideration they merit. 

Mr. Floyd Odlum was recently made 
Director of the Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution of the Office of Production 
Management, created by Executive order 
of the President of September 4, last. In 
October he testified before our commit- 
tee. From Mr. Odlum’s testimony it 
seemed evident that he has a clear, com- 
prehensive understanding of the gigantic 
task before him. Above all, he has the 
courage to suggest positive action. Any 
intelligent action is better than the cer- 
tain failure inherent in doing nothing. 

Plans are under way in Mr. Odlum’s 
Division to open field offices in every State, 
Soon between 150 and 200 of these will 
be functioning throughout the country. 
Their principal task is to study specific 
conditions confronting small business in 
distressed areas and distressed industries 
and immediately to recommend to the 
Army and Navy corrective treatment. 
These field offices seem already to have 
justified their existence. For example, in 
the washing-machine industry priorities 
were imposed which permitted the 36 
washing-machine companies involved to 
operate only on a very restricted basis. 
These 36 concerns were pooled, 2 or 3 of 
the larger units being designated to act 
aS prime contractors and the rest as 
subcontractors. On the strength of that 
plan, the War Department awarded a 
$12,000,000 order to make parts for ma- 
chine guns. Such common-sense adjust- 
ments are being made in many other 
instances. 

Mr. Odlum’s Division has mapped out 
an ambitious program. The chief points 
include: 

First. Keeping alive the thousands of 
enterprises employing less than 20 men. 
These little businesses require very little 
of the scarce strategic materials. They 
should be allowed to keep going because 
they comprise the backbone of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 
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Second. Working with the armed serv- 
ices to get all potential producers into 
immediate production. 

Third. Permitting the 30,000 or more 
plants which cannot come into defense 
production for some time to use raw 
materials for civilian use in the mean- 
time. A disbanded, closed-down plant 
usually dies. 

Fourth. Making quick provision for 
financing those plants that stand ready 
to go into immediate production by pro- 
viding needed working capital and funds 
for plant changes when such financing 
is not available through normal and 
existing channels. The armed services 
to be authorized to advance more than 
30 percent to prime contractors or sub- 
contractors. 

The committee reeommends that Mr. 
Odlum be given every assistance in get- 
ting his Nation-wide organization into 
operation. However, the success or fail- 
ure of his plan will depend upon whether 
he gets full cooperation from the Army 
and Navy procurement offices. Unfortu- 
nately, up until now our military services 
have shown neither the ability nor the 
training to handle this tremendous pro- 
curement job. Perhaps it would be 
wiser to permit civilian leaders who have 
proven ability to direct all-out produc- 
tion. However, since the armed services 
are unwilling to give up the vital func- 
tion of procurement, they must be re- 
sponsible for speeding and spreading 
defense work. Mr. Odlum’s Division 
must be given the authority to see that 
they do it. Legal restrictions, duplica- 
tion of effort, details, and confusion must 
be swept aside. America’s security de- 
pends upon the welfare of the American 
little business man. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report of 
the committee printed in the usual report 
form, and also printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(pt. 3 of Rept. No. 480) was ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

REPORT CONCERNING PRIORITIES AND THE UTILI- 
ZATION OF EXISTING MANUFACTURING FACILI- 
TIES 
Senate Resolution 71, creating the Special 

Committee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program, specifically directed the com- 
mittee to investigate the methods by which 
defense contracts are awarded and contrac- 
tors are selected, the utilization of the facili- 
ties of small business concerns through sub- 
contracts or otherwise, and the geographical 
distribution of contracts and location of 
plants and facilities. 

From the very beginning, the committee 
was not satisfied with the treatment being ac- 
corded small business concerns. The com- 
mittee still is not satisfied, but it does believe 
that the Division of Contracts Service of the 
Office of Production Management, under Mr. 
Floyd Odlum, is making a genuine attempt 
to obtain fair treatment for small business, 
and the committee will follow his actions 
closely, with the hope that they will be suc- 
cessful. 

The requirements of a defense program such 
as we are now engaged in are so numerous, 
and the effect upon our economy of attempt- 
ing to carry out such a program is so great, 
that we must necessarily expect to have a 
serious dislocation of many of our peacetime 
industries. But care must be taken to see to 
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it that the dislocation is no greater than 
necessary. 

The committee had assumed that the Army 
and the Navy had made specific and practical 
studies to enable them to determine in ad- 
vance the equipment they would need; that 
they had studied the facilities of approxi- 
mately 25,000 manufacturing plants in the 
United States and had allocated those facili- 
ties to the production of specific equipment. 
This was a mistaken assumption. The Army 
and Navy had no such plans. To be Sure, they 
were aware of many of their basic require- 
ments, and they had gathered certain in- 
formation with respect to approximately 
25,000 plants and had in fact attempted to 
allocate at least the more important of those 
plants. But the Army and Navy did not 
have a definite program for the acquisition 
of specific quantities of specific equipment 
from specified plants under specified terms 
and conditions. In many cases the Army 
and Navy had not even decided exactly what 
type of equipment they would want. In a 
very great number of instances, where they 
knew the type of equipment, they had not 
worked out plans and specifications in suffi- 
cient detail to enable the prospective manu- 
facturers to determine the quantities of ma- 
terial and the machining operations needed 
to produce the finished article. Until that 
was done, it was, of course, impossible for 
manufacturers to determine the additional 
machinery, if any, which they would need 
to build the article or to make worth-while 
estimates of the cost of producing it. Until 
all of those things were known, there could 
be no real allocation of existing plants for 
the manufacture of the article, and, of course, 
there could be no determination as to 
whether the article could be produced in an 
existing plant or whether it would have to 
be produced in a plant to be specially con- 
structed and equipped. 

Also, there could be no worth-while deter- 
mination of the necessary quantities of stra- 
tegic metals and other materials. 

The Army and the Navy could not be ex- 
pected to have made complete plans in ad- 
vance. The Army particularly did not have 
a staff large enough for that purpose. More- 
over, plans must be flexible in order to con- 
form to changing concepts of usefulness of 
various materia] for military and naval pur- 
poses. But, even after such allowances, the 
committee is of the opinion that the Army 
and the Navy failed to make proper prepara- 
tions during peacetime. This failure con- 
stituted a material factor in the confusion 
and delay that ensued when we decided to 
launch the defense program. 

Since the procurement officers of the Army 
and the Navy failed to make adequate plans 
in time of peace, it was quite obvious that 
they would have the greatest difficulty in 
making any over-all or comprehensive plans 
when they were in the midst of the emer- 
gency itself. Instead of carrying out a 
planned program, the various procurement 
offices of the Army and the Navy indulged in 
a mad scramble to determine their own par- 
ticular needs. Strenuous steps were taken by 
both these armed services to correlate the 
program and to lessen the confusion. Credit 
must be given for their very real accomplish- 
ments in a period of great difficulties, just as 
blame must be assessed for their failure dur- 
ing peacetime to make more definite and 
practical plans. 

Each procurement officer desired to place 
contracts for his needs with responsible con- 
tractors as soon as possible. To that end he 
naturally preferred to deal with the largest 
manufacturers, both because he could rely on 
their responsibility and because they had the 
size which would permit them to undertake, 
through a single contract, construction of a 
complete unit of equipment ir vast quanti- 
ties. The manufacturers, on the other Land, 
very naturally wanted to protect the value 
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of their plants for the future and the good 
will they had built up through years of effort 
by continuing to produce their regular prod- 
ucts in quantities sufficiently great to enable 
them to increase or at least to maintain their 
relative positions in industry. Consequently, 
many were unwilling to switch their existing 
plants and the machinery in their plants from 
the manufacture of their regular products to 

the manufacture of defense goods. They 
took the position that they did not desire 
defense contracts but that they would un- 
dertake on their own terms to build new 
plants, directly or indirectly, at Government 
expense, in which new machine tools would 
be installed, new help would be hired, and 
defense goods ultimately wouid be produced, 
as an addition to but not in place of their 
regular production. In considering such 
plant construction the large manufacturers 
preferred to plan huge plants capable of 
manufacturing the entire piece of equipment 
with a minimum of subcontracting. Again, 
this was natural. The capital cost would be 
borne by the Government, so the manufac- 
turers preferred to be as independent as pos- 
sible of subcontractors and the numerous 
problems incident thereto, such as responsi- 
bility for conformance by subcontractors to 
specifications and the danger of production 
stoppage by reason of strikes in subcontrac- 
tors’ plants, 

The procurement officers of the Army and 
Navy found that by reason of the lack of ad- 
vanced planning they were unable to do 
much more than to state their needs and 
then examine carefully the proposals of the 
large manufacturers. They did not have 
sufficient knowledge of the manufacturing 
problems involved and of the existing fa- 
cilities available through subcontracting to 
insist that certain parts be manufactured 
in the existing plants of the large manufac- 
turer or in the plants of small manufacturers 
available through subcontracting. The pro- 
curement officers knew that if they insisted 
upon breaking up the contract into several 
smaller contracts or upon requiring subcon- 
tracting of specific items, some of the 
smaller concerns might fall behind schedule 
by reason of strikes, inexperience, or other 
difficulties. They also know that in that 
event they themselves might be sujected to 
criticism for having insisted upon utilizing 
existing facilities. They also knew that if 
they accepted the proposal of the large man- 
ufacturers to construct completely new 
plants, that any delay incident to production 
in such plants would be ascribed to the 
manufacturers and not to the procurement 
Officers. In all too many instances the pro- 
curement officer took the line of least re- 
sistance. 

This not only resulted in favoring large 
manufacturers over small manufacturers, 
but resulted in delaying the production of 
defense articles, for we were busy construct- 
ing machine tools and new plants instead of 
producing defense articles in the plants we 
already had. Thus, we sacrificed present 
production in order to create facilities for 
future production. The needs of the pro- 
gram are so vast that probably most of such 
production facilities will prove useful but 
by and large such expansions are unneces- 
sary duplications of existing facilities. The 
time, energy, and money spent in creating 
such duplications could have been spent 
much more productively either in produc- 
ing finished defense articles through the 
utilization of existing facilities or in the 
creation of new facilities to manufacture de- 
fense articles for which no provision has as 
yet been made. 

This policy of superimposing defense pro- 
duction in huge new plants upon the existing 
civilian economy was uncertaken without 
realization that the quantities of strategic 
materials needed to construct such new facil- 
ities and thereafter to keep them operating 
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were so vast that there would not be and 
could not be sufficient strategic materials to 
enable existing plants to continue in busi- 
ness. If the large manufacturers had been 
required to utilize the facilities they had, 
even to the extent of curtailing the produc- 
tion of their regular products, and if the 
small manufacturers had been given prime 
contracts or subcontracts for such portions 
of the work as they could do in their plants, 
the need for strategic materials for construc- 
tion purposes would have been greatly less- 
ened. Furthermore, there would have been 
an automatic and relatively painless diver- 
sion of existing plants from the manufacture 
of civilian products to the manufacture of 
defense products. 

Instead this committee found that there 
was not even a realization that superimpos- 
ing an entirely new defense industry on a 
“business as usual” civilian industry would 
result in a shortage of strategic materials. 
Instead of increasing the-production of stra- 
tegic materials, there was a most decided 
reluctance on the part of large producers of 
Strategic materials to increase their facilities 
beyond the point they thought would be used 
by the civilian economy after the emergency. 
Largely for this reason the committee held 
extended hearings to ascertain the extent of 
the need for aluminum and the plans or 
lack of plans to obtain aluminum. The com- 
mittee also gathered information with re- 
spect to other strategic materials, particularly 
copper and steel. The committee believes 
that plans for increasing the production of 
such strategic materials ought to have been 
made much sooner and they should have been 
carried out expeditiously by insistence upon 
giving paramount consideration to the needs 
of the country instead of to the desires of 
the producers of such materials to maintain 
and protect what they regarded as their 
vested rights in their industries. 

The Office of Production Management was 
supposed to correlate these various problems 
and to make long-range plans with respect 
to them. The committee is of the opinion 
that the Office of Production Management 
should be censured for failing to arrange for 
increased production of strategic materials 
and for failing to insist upon the utilization 
of existing facilities for defense production. 
Because of this failure we now face a much 
more stringent shortage of materials than 
was necessary. 

It is true that the Office of Production Man- 
agement can only proffer advice, but it is evi- 
dent also that it has sufficient position and 
prestige to force its recommendations where 
it has a specific and well-reasoned program. 

The failure on the part of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management to give adequate atten- 
tion to these matters is particularly evident 
in the handling of the problems of small 
business. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment delegated this very important function 
to the Defense Contract Service without giv- 
ing it either the staff or the authority to in- 
sure effective action. The Defense Contract 
Service was not even given the power to offer 
its advice to the procurement officers of the 
Army and Navy, except in those instances 
where the advice was specifically requested. 
And the advice was requested only in rare 
instances. 

Where the Defense Contract Service was 
consulted by the procurement officers, it at- 
tempted to place them in touch with small 
concerns capable of taking small prime con- 
tracts; where it was consulted by small con- 
cerns it sought to give information concern- 
ing the practices involved in letting of Gov- 
ernment contracts, and where the holders of 
large contracts desired to obtain subcon- 
tractors, the Defense Contract Service sought 
to put them in touch with those capable of 
doing it. But there was no attempt by the 
Defense Contract Service to set up its own 
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staff of experts to analyze procurement needs, 
to determine what part thereof could be 
performed by small concerns, and to insist 
that such small concerns be considered be- 


. fore the contract should be given to a large 


concern which would need additional ma- 
chine tools or a new plant. 

Had such action been taken we might have 
utilized a much larger proportion of existing 
facilities, instead of letting 50 percent of the 
machine-tool hours of American industry be 
lost forever’ at the very time that production 
ot defense items was being delayed in many 
plants by the inability of the machine-tool 
industry to manufacture new machine tools 
for installation therein, an inability which 
was intensified by failure to utilize existing 
facilities in the manufacture of machine tools 
or parts thereof.“ 

During the committee’s investigation of 
these problems the Under Secretary of War 
and the Under Secretary of the Navy issued 
instructions to their procurement officers that 
before authorizing the acquisition of machine 
tools or the construction of new plant facili- 
ties they should make due study of the pos- 
sibility of diverting their existing facilities to 
defense or of subcontracting. Such instruc- 
tions were basically sound and in accordance 
with the committee’s views, but they could 
not overcome the human tendency on the 
part of the procurement officers to follow the 
line of least resistance or to risk the criti- 
cism previously referred to in this report. 
The committee believed then and still be- 
lieves that the only way by which such in- 
structions can be made effective is by having 
procurement officers know that experts will 
make test checks for the purpose of ascer- 
taining those cases in which the procurement 
officers have not paid attention to such in- 
structions, All border-line cases should be 
resolved in favor of the procurement officers. 
But the procurement officer should be dis- 
ciplined for any gross breaches of duty. Such 
would occur when the experts find that there 
were available facilities which could have 
been known to him by the exercise of alert- 
ness and which he disregarded by letting a 
contract to a concern which had to acquire 
additional machine tools or additional plants. 

The committee believes that only in that 
way can we counterbalance the tendency to 
give the contracts to large concerns on the 
theory that it involves less trouble and work 
for the procurement officer. 

Instead of participating in the contract 
negotiations from the beginning and insist- 
ing that a study of these questions should 
be made by the procurement officer under 
penalty of disciplinary action, the Defense 
Contract Service proposed that contracts to 
large companies be vastly increased to a point 
far beyond their present capacity to produce, 
so that they would have to subcontract in 
order to perform and so that they would 
automatically be assured that by subcon- 
tracting they would not be depriving them- 
selves of profitable business. The suggestion 
of such a proposal itself establishes that the 
Defense Contract Service believes that large 
manufacturers were deliberately refraining 
from subcontracting because they preferred 
to string out production of lucrative con- 
tracts for their own private purposes. 


The estimate that 50 percent of machine- 
tool-hour capacity of American industry was 
not being utilized is based upon a survey 
conducted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the results of which were 
concurred in by the Chief of the Defense 
Contract Service. 

This was partly due to the unwillingness 
to use small concerns not previously engaged 
in machine-tool production, and partly due 
to the failure to force large manufacturers, 
such as the automobile manufacturers, to use 
their machine-tool departments for defense 
instead of for retooling for new models. 
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The committee waited several weeks in 
order to ascertain whether there would be 
any improvement in the handling of the 
affairs of small business. Some slight im- 
provements were made. The Defense Con- 
tract Service was consulted on a larger dol- 
lar volume of contracts, but it was still a 
ridiculously small part of the whole. No 
basic action was taken. The problem be- 
came increasingly important, because the 
new plants were coming into production. It 
was evident that unless something could be 
done, priorities of the most stringent char- 
acter would have to be adopted causing many 
small businesses to close down and hun- 
dreds of thousands and perhaps millions of 
persons thrown out of work, 

In August the committee called Mr. John 
D. Biggers, the head of the Production Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production Management, 
We wanted to ascertain whether any basic 
reform was contemplated. Mr. Biggers testi- 
fied that as a result in part of the attention 
given to the problem by the committee, and 
the facts brought out by it, he had recom- 
mended that the Defense Contract Service 
be elevated in stature and importance, so 
that it would report directly to Mr. Knudsen 
and Mr. Hillman. He further testified that 
a program was then being worked out by the 
Office of Production Management, the Army 
and the Navy, which Mr, Biggers said “will 
undoubtedly facilitate just exactly what you 
have been striving for and what we have 
been working on.” 

This program was ultimately embodied in 
the President's Executive order of September 
5, with which the committee is in thorough 
accord, many of the changes embodied 
therein having been suggested by the com- 
mittee. 

But no matter how good the general objec- 
tives and the general plans for their attain- 
ment may be, they are no better than the 
Specific plans which exist for carrying them 
out. For that reason the committee called 
Mr. William Levis, of the Production Plan- 
ning Board of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, to ascertain from him the specific 
plans which the Office of Production Man- 
agement had for carrying out the general 
objectives set forth in the President's Execu- 
tive order of September 5. The committee 
specifically wanted to know the plans or 
procedures that had been determined upon 
by which a small businessman having facili- 
ties capable of defense could find out where 
he should go, whom he should see, what he 
should say, what his rights were, and what 
he could do about them if they were dis- 
regarded. Mr. Levis could not answer those 
questions, and if the expert of the Office of 
Production Management did not know how 
to proceed, it is quite obvious that the small 
businessman could not be expected to. 

The Defense Contract Service had been re- 
organized under the President’s Executive 
order of September 5 into the Division of 
Contract Distribution, under the direction of 
Mr. Floyd Odlum. Mr. Odlum has informed 
the committee that he is prepared to take 
basic action. He divides the manufacturing 
plants into three groups: Group 1, consisting 
of those whose facilities were surveyed by the 
Army and the Navy before the emergency; 
group 2, consisting of those which employed 
less than 20 persons; and group 3, an inter- 
mediate group too small to be included in 
the Army and Navy survey, but which em- 
ployed more than 20 persons. 

Mr. Odium estimates that there were 
130,000 manufacturers who employed less than 
20 persons and that in the aggregate they em- 
ployed approximately 10 percent of all per- 
sons gainfully employed in the country. Be- 
tween 30,000 and 45,000 of these small manu- 
facturers are engaged in the metal-working 
industries, and would, therefore, be the ones 
principally affected by the scarcity of mate- 
rials. It would be impossible even to find the 
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names of all of such concerns, much less to 
undertake to work out contracts for them. 
Unless they are permitted to receive enough 
material to keep them going, they will have to 
shut down, with resulting unemployment. It 
would then be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to reestablish them at the end of the war. 
The raw materials which they need bear a 
low ratio, and the labor which they use in 
processing such materials bears a high ratio 
to the finished product, Mr. Odlum esti- 
mated that it would take less than 2 percent 
of the supply of strategic materials to con- 
tinue such companies in business during the 
first 6 months of 1942. The committee is of 
the opinion that materials should be allo- 
cated to them, at least in hardship cases, 
through cooperation between the Division of 
Contract Distribution and the Supply Prior- 
ities and Allocations Board. The committee 
has confidence that through such cooperation 
a feasible plan can be worked out, and under- 
stands that consideration is being given to a 
plan to require producers to store a small per- 
centage of strategic materials for allocation 
to small concerns which would otherwise be 
thrown out of business. In making such al- 
locations it will be necessary for the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board to rely prin- 
cipally upon local information. To that end 
the committee hopes and expects that full 
utilization will be made of the local offices 
of the Division of Contract Distribution and 
of local agencies experienced in local matters. 

As to group 1, Mr. Odlum proposes to place 
primary responsibility upon the Army and 
the Navy, already familiar with facilities 
through their surveys, to see that such manu- 
facturers get defense work of the type that 
they are competent to perform. The diffi- 
culty with this is that the Army and Navy 
have had this responsibility from the very 
beginning, yet approximately 60 percent of 
the manufacturers have not had even a 
single defense contract or subcontract. Mr. 
Odlum proposes to correct this by asking the 
procurement officers in the Army and the 
Navy, when submitting for approval a contract 
involving the construction of a new plant or 
the acquisition of machine tools or an award 
to a company already having a large amount of 
defense work, to certify to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management that there is no exist- 
ing idle plant or machinery listed in the 
Army and Navy's own surveys of the manu- 
facturers included in group 1 “which is ca- 
pable, in the opinion of the services, of doing 
the work in the manner and the time needed, 
or which the service would be willing to have 
undertake the work without taking a serious 
risk of interfering with the defenre program.” 

The committee velieves that such a pro- 
posal is sound, provided there is an intention 
on the part of the Army and Navy to make 
check-ups through their own contract serv- 
ices and on the part of Mr. Odlum to make his 
independent check-ups in order to ascertain 
whether such certificates are basically sound 
and to recommend disciplinary action when- 
ever procurement officers are found to have 
failed to make proper studies of the possi- 
bility of using existing facilities. The com- 
mittee understands that it is the purpose 
and intention to make such check-ups and 
to take the proper action. 

Mr Odlum recognizes that the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution relates to group 3, the intermediate 
plants too small to be included in group 2 
and too large to be included in group 1. He 
estimates that there are approximately 30,000 
of such manufacturers. In order to help 
these he believes that it will be necessary to 
employ a much larger staff than he now has 
and to make basic studies of the needs of the 
defense program and the methods by which 
contracts for a satisfactory proportion of 
those needs can be awarded to the manufac- 
turers Mr. Odlum estimates that such work 
will require about 6 months, and believes that 
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such manufacturers should be allocated suffi- 
ciently large amounts oi strategic materials 
to continue in business until they can be 
diverted to defense work. The committee 
agrees with this position, and particularly de- 
sires that the United States should avoid the 
bitter experience of England, where 20,000 
manufacturing plants were shut down almost 
overnight when a complete shift from what 
may be called a business-as-usual program 
to an all-out war effort program was at- 
tempted. As Mr. Odlum stated, “A shut- 
down plant and disbanded organization will 
be hard and oftentimes impossible to revive.” 

After having erred by permitting unlim- 
ited use of strategic materials and failing to 
provide for increases thereof soon enough, 
we must be careful not to err on the other 
side by making too rigid restrictions. Such 
restrictions will destroy a most important 
portion of our civilian economy and will in 
the long run render us less able to continue 
our defense effort. The committee believes 
that, even if we have to use a portion of our 
reserves of strategic materials to keep these 
companies alive, it will still be possible to 
continue the defense program at a maximum 
rate, and that that course should be fol- 
lowed. Such reserves should be replaced as 
soon as possible by increasing the produc- 
tion of strategic materials. In order to effect 
such an increase, separate prices should be 
set up sufficiently high to bring submarginal 
producers into production. 

Mr. Odlum also recommended that more 
adequate machinery be worked out for 
financing the small companies. He also 
stated that he has been working with large 
companies to encourage them voluntarily to 
set up organizations within their own com- 
panies so that full use of subcontracting 
facilities can be made. 

The opinion is that basic action of this 
character is encouraging. From time to time 
the committee will check with the Office of 
Production Management, the Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board, and the Army 
and Navy for the purpose of ascertaining the 
progress which they are making. A large 
number of small businesses are already clos- 
ing their shops. Still more are discharging 
many of their employees, and the results of 
restricting materials are only just beginning 
to be perceived. Great care must be taken 
to assure that we do not destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life by adopting the wrong meth- 
cds of defending them. We must bear in 
mind that even if defense were our only 
objective, instead of just our principal ob- 
jective, we would need a sound, healthy civil- 
ian economy to support our defense pro- 
gram. It is of paramount importance that 
we take now the necessary steps to permit 
the legitimate interests of small business to 
be safeguarded. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, the Senator seems 
to indicate that Mr. Odlum’s handicaps 
are chiefly in the procurement service 
of the Army and Navy. What has the 
Senator to say about the cbservation of 
the able Senator from Wyoming, that 
Mr. Odlum's chief obstacle is Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. HATCH. I would not say that 
that is the chief obstacle, but that ob- 
stacle also exists. When we say that 
confusion and duplication of effort must 
be abolished, we mean in every case, 
wherever it may be. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very happy indeed that the Senator 
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from New Mexico has brought in this 
very succinct report for the Truman com- 
mittee. It goes to the point which I am 
trying to emphasize. The issue is made 
clear by the pronouncements of Mr. Nel- 
son—and when I quote Mr. Nelson I want 
it understood that I have only the very 
highest regard for him; I think he is a 
most able man; I think he is a man of 
vision—that Mr: Odlum offers no solu- 
tion for the problems of small business, 
for Mr. Nelson states clearly that small 
business had better look to itself. That 
may be good advice, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. It is my information 
that Mr. Nelson himself would frankly 
tell the committee that there is no limi- 
tation whatever upon the exportation 
from this country to Canada of nonfer- 
rous materials, shortages of which are 
causing the impact of which the Senator 
properly complains. It is my under- 
standing that the gentleman in Canada 
who holds a position corresponding to 
that of Mr. Nelson in this country re- 
cently spoke before the New England 
Council, and told the council that there 
was no unemployment in Canada, and 
that he and all other Canadians were 
very grateful that our administration of 
this program had made it possible for 
Canadian plants to continue in operation. 

If there be information of that sort 
which we ought to have in connection 
with the administration of the program, 
I hope the Senator’s committee will be 
able to obtain it. I call it to his atten- 
tion for what bearing it may have on the 
existing shortages of nonferrous mate- 
rials here. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no doubt 
that, in response to the resolution which 
is now pending, the O. P. M. will provide 
an answer. I have no doubt that it will 
discuss the issues very frankly and tell us 
what, if anything, it proposes to do to 
save small business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator 
say that Mr. Nelson is the representative 
of small business? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. The Senator 
misunderstood me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I had an idea that 
Mr. Nelson had some connection in a 
high capacity with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
DESTROYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR ECONOMY 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the good faith and ability of 
Mr. Nelson. This issue goes deeper than 
that. The problem with which we are 
dealing is the one which was so ably 
stated by the Senator from New Mexico 
when he interrupted the reading of his 
report, namely, whether or not in the 
midst of the effort for defense we are to 
do anything to see that the basic busi- 
ness system of this country is preserved. 
As the Senator from New Mexico stated 
it, in time of war we should prepare for 
peace; but in this time of war, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are destroying the very founda- 
tion of peace as we have understood it in 
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the past. I think I can demonstrate that 
before I have gone very far. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. While the report 
submitted by the able Senator from New 
Mexico is encouraging, in that he finds 
Mr. Odlum’s department with some sort 
of plan under way 

Mr. HATCH. Not only that, Mr. 
President; our committee was impressed 
with the fact that not only did he have 
a plan, but he honestly wanted to put it 
into effect. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no doubt 
about that; but the thing that disturbs 
me is that I know that there have been 
plans before. Mr. Odlum was preceded 
by Mr. Mehornay in this particular re- 
sponsibility. I know that Mr. Mehornay 
developed plans which would have sub- 
stantially met the situation, but he never 
had a chance to put them into effect. 

If Mr. Odlum is to confront the same 
obstacles which Mr. Mehornay con- 
fronted, there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong, as the able Senator from 
Wyoming indicates, and that funda- 
mental wrong must be corrected before 
anybody can do anything about the 
problem. 

Mr. OMAHONET. The fundamental 
wrong, stated in the simplest terms, is 
that Congress is not functioning. Con- 
gress kas delegated the whole problem of 
administering raw materials to the exec- 
utive officials in the O. P. M., who are 
changed from week to week, and whose 
responsibilities are not the same today 
as they were yesterday. There is no 
stability in the O. P. M. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The delegation 
of congressional power is an 8-year dis- 
ease. If it be true that the nearer the 
disease approaches to a crisis the nearer 
it approaches to a cure, perhaps there is 
some hope. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator’s re- 
mark might lead one to wander far afield 
from the particular point under discus- 
sion. Therefore, because I do not an- 
swer the Senator from Michigan, let it 
not be understood that by my silence 
upon that point I acquiesce in what he 
has said. On many an occasion in the 
past I have stood upon the floor of the 
Senate and argued for the retention by 
Congress of its fundamental powers. We 
have before us a question of the most 
vital importance to the life of this Nation. 

To get down to the question of whether 
or not we can depend upon O. P. M. or 
S. P. A. B. to define the rights of small 
business, and to bear out what the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has just reported, 
I wish to quote from an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Nelson at the Governors’ 
luncheon of the New England Council, 
in the Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday afternoon, November 13: 


Curtailments of the kind which are neces- 
sary are going to hurt, and hurt badly. Go- 
ing all-out for defense means going all-out; 
it means that, in substance, this Nation will 
be primarily a tremendous arsenal for the 
production of military goods, with every other 
activity subordinated and with only those 
activities which the Nation actually needs al- 
lowed to have anything resembling their nor- 
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mal scope. And that means hardship in any 
language. 


Mr. President, the significance of those 
words must not be lost upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It must not be lost 
upon the country. Those of us who sit in 
this Chamber and those who sit in the 
House represent States and districts. 
We have in those States and districts 
constituents who support themselves, 
their communities, and great numbers of 
workers by local business, by small busi- 
ness; and here we have the word of Mr. 
Nelson that we must expect that sort 
of thing to be seriously hurt. 

Mr. President, if we stand here idly 
and permit that to be done, then ob- 
viously, when this defense is over, we 
shall be under great difficulty in ever 
reestablishing little business in this 
country. I do not hesitate to predict that 
if we fail to act now we shall not be able 
to revive little business. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for just one state- 
ment and one question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. When the 
priorities bill was before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, the chiefs of 
the administration of these various 


_activities were there testifying. Point 


after point was made of the fact that by 
a system of priorities—which, as the 
Senator will concede, is related to this 
whole matter—small business men and 
also small industry might be affected in 
such a way as that there would be an end, 
as the Senator from Wyoming has said, 
to their activities. The situation was 
pointed out to those men, and we have 
the testimony of each one of them that 
the interests of the small man would be 
their concern. I should like to say that 
if we had not had that testimony the 
priorities bill never would have been 
reported. 

The Senator from New Mexico said, 
“In time of war, prepare for peace.” 
The Senator from Wyoming has men- 
tioned the fact that Congress probably 
has been kept from performing some of 
its proper functions. I should like to 
point out that Congress cannot be blamed 
that today we have no health bill, nor 
can the Senate be blamed when Dr. 
Parran’s book is read from one end of 
the country to the other, and when the 
people of the Nation realize the danger 
which is facing them as a result of the 
concentration of troops in various places 
without taking the proper precautions to 
avoid the conditions which usually follow 
such concentrations. They cannot blame 
Congress for not having a hospital bill 
when the Army finds itself in need of 
hospital space, and they cannot blame 
Congress for not having a nurses’ bill. 
All those things have been taken care of. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? The Senator should 
not interpret my remarks as meaning 
that I disagree with the statement he has 
just made. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. No; I am in 
agreement with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and I am trying to emphasize what 
he has said, 
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Last week we held hearings on the 
national resources planning bill, which is 
an attempt to look forward to the future 
and to get ready so that when we go off 
the defense program and back on the 
peace program these things will not take 
us back into a depression. 

Mr. President, we cannot get interest 
in those things. People are not interest- 
ed in planning. If we can arouse the 
country to a sense of the fact that it 
should look forward to the day after to- 
morrow, we shall have accomplished a 
great deal; and the Senator knows that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am not now discussing planning, although 
I recognize the significance of what the 
Senator has said. I am discussing the 
present current need of literally thou- 
sands of small business men who are 
kicked around from pillar to post. because 
no one in O. P. M. knows where they 
should go to get what they need to sur- 
vive, and because they do not know, and 
because Congress has not enacted a law 
to establish an agency where they will 
know they may go for a sympathetic 
hearing. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. OMAHONEY. I ask the Senator 


from Connecticut to bear with me for 


just a moment. 

In the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, under the diréction 
of Thurman Arnold, a special little-busi- 
ness division has been set up, but it has 
no real authority. Mr. Holcomb, who 
was appointed to have charge of that 
bureau, is doing the best he can to listen 
to the complaints of little business men, 
but he is without authority and there is 
no forum set up by law, as there should 
be, to which these people, who are the 
very foundation of our democratic econ- 
omy, will have the opportunity of going 
to make their case. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Senator from Wyoming the fact that 
«the Vice President, speaking last Wednes- 
day evening before the American Acad- 
emy of Political Science, told us things— 
as the Senator surely would know, if the 
Senator heard his radio address 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was not so for- 
tunate. 

Mr. DANAHER. He told us things 
which so completely militate against 
what the Senator from Wyoming argues 
for that I should like to call the subject 
matter of the address to the Senator’s 
attention, with his permission: 

To take care of British, Russian, Chinese, 
and Latin American needs, as well as our 
own defense machine, requires vast quanti- 
ties of copper, aluminum, steel, zinc, and a 
dozen rare metals, The standard of living 
of Mr. Average Family in the United States 
expresses itself very largely through con- 
sumption of products made in part out of 
these metals. There is not enough of these 
metals to go around for everybody. In meet- 
ing this scarcity situation we must work out 
standards which can be applied with com- 
mon sense to bring about a feeling of joint 
sacrifice in doing a tremendous job. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me interrupt the Senator from Connec- 
ticut at that point, because what I have 
to say is appropriate to the remarks he 
is quoting. 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I do not agree 
that there is not enough to go around, as 
the distinguished Vice President has said. 
It has not yet been demonstrated that 
Nature’s storehouse is exhausted. Until 
this country demonstrates that there is 
not enough to go around, until this 
country by vigorous action undertakes 
to stimulate its own production, I say 
it should not undertake to stimulate 
such production elsewhere. Until we 
know we are defeated in the battle 
of production, I contend we should not 
yield. I have upon my desk a news- 
paper report of a speech recently made 
by a representative of the State Depart- 
ment to the Foreign Trade Council, in 
New York; in which he declared that it 
should be the policy of this Government 
to stabilize the economy of other coun- 
tries. Mr. President, I say, let us not 
unstabilize our own economy while we 
are doing that. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. . The Vice President 
pointed out to us—and I quote him 
further: 

If we are to help our friends overseas so 
efficiently that we do not have to fight on this 
hemisphere, we simply cannot go ahead in 
1942 consuming more per capita than we 
did during any of the 5 years before the war 
began. 


He argued to us that we must allocate 
the materials left over from defense 
needs among the civilian industrial re- 
quirements in this country and in Latin 
America. In other words, Mr. President, 
the Vice President; interpreting the 
speech on this subject by the President of 
the United States, delivered around the 
middle of October, apparently contem- 
plated a program which the Senator’s 
resolution just will not reach; because 
inevitably, in order to meet defense 
needs, these materials will not be avail- 
able to small business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe the resolution will reach these 
questions. In any event, I propose to do 
what I can upon the floor of the Senate 
to make certain that if an answer is not 
forthcoming from O. P. M., the country 
shall know about it. 


THE PROPHECY OF DONALD NELSON 


Now I wish to refer again to the sig- 
nificance of the address of Mr. Nelson in 
Boston on November 13. After referring 
to the fact that civilian activities cannot 
possible expect to operate in any manner 
resembling their normal scale if the pro- 
gram of the O. P. M. is carried out, Mr. 
Nelson said: 

Therefore, if we are going to be compelled 
to reduce the production of civilian goods, 
and if we are going to be compelled to in- 
crease the production of military goods in 
every conceivable way, it stands to reason 
that a large number of manufacturers have 
got to shift over into defense or more essen- 
tial civilian production. And while that 
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fact is in itself a problem, because this busi- 
ness of conversion isn’t simple, by any means, 
it is also a source of hope. You do not need 
to be told 


He went on 


what these shortages are beginning to do to 
civilian industries. 


The audience was well aware of what 
these shortages are beginning to do. Mr. 
Nelson continued: 

The small producer in particular is feeling 
the pinch. In all too many cases he sees 
before him nothing but the prospect of go- 


ing completely out of business. How is he 
going to be saved? 


Mr. President, that is the question 
which is asked in this resolution. I 
should like to have O. P. M. and 
S. P. A. B. lay down some program to 
save a little business, or at least tell us 
why they do not intend to try. 

It is clear from what has been said 
that the crisis is grave. We know what it 
means to local communities; we know 
that it means the destruction of our 
system. What are we going to do about 
it? Mr. Nelson’s answer, in his Boston 
ech was not very comforting. He 
said: 


The defense program is not a W. P. A. 
program for industry. 


By that I take it he meant that little 
business throughout the country is not 
to expect expenditures of Government 
funds to keep it going. If that was his 
meaning, I agree with him. There are 
millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of capital available in the United 
States which could be utilized to elimi- 
nate these shortages, if only we had the 
will and the intelligence to stimulate it; 
and I think it could be very easily done. 

But having asked the question with 
respect to the small business man, “How 
is he going to save himself?” Mr. Nelson 
gave this answer: 

The biggest part of the answer to that 
question is blunt and unpleasant. He has 
got to do a lot of the saving for himself. 


With that, Mr. President, I also agree, 
but I am confident that the O. P. M. and 
the S. P. A. B. should not erect any bar- 
riers in his path while he is trying to 
save himself, and no priority rule, no 
system of rationing should be under- 
taken unless it is absolutely clear that 
without such rationing, without such de- 
privation, the very life of the Nation is 
in danger. But, Mr. President, is it in 
danger? The fact of the matter is that, 
although the Congress has appropriated 
more than $55,000,000,000 in one form 
or another for the production of these 
materials, only about $37,000,000,000 of 
contracts have been made, and to this 
hour less than $11,000,000,000 of those 
authorizations, those contracts, those ap- 
propriations have been expended. In 
other words, with about one-fifth of what 
Congress has authorized we have already 
developed our production to such an ex- 
tent that American airplanes are flying 
on every front in the war. The bombers 
from America are carrying bombs for the 
R. A. F. over Germany and German-oc- 
cupied countries. 
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WE ARE DELIVERING THE GOODS 


I am not one of those, Mr. President, 
who believe for a moment that the de- 
fense effort of this country has failed. 
It has not failed, industry in America 
has done a particularly fine job in pro- 
ducing war materials; but I do say, Mr. 
President, that it would be a grave error 
if, in these circumstances, we should 
now permit those who are managing 
O. P. M. to lay the foundation for the 
destruction of the little people who, after 
all, constitute the rank and file of Ameri- 
can citizenship. If we should permit 
that to be done, then, the result would 
be the destruction of our system. 


WHAT CONGRESS MEANT BY PRIORITIES 


Before I undertake to cite the proof of 
my statement, taken from the records of 
the O. P. M., I wish to confirm what the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
said a moment ago with respect to the 
intention of Congress when the priorities 
law was enacted. It never entered into 
the mind, I venture to say, of any Mem- 
ber of Congress that the pledges which 
were given before the Military Affairs 
Committee that little business would be 
protected would not be carried out. The 
first of the priority enactments was con- 
tained in the act approved June 28, 1940, 
an act to expedite the national defense. 
Section 2 of that act provided: 

(a) That whenever deemed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be in the best 
interests of the national defense during the 
natio:.al emergency declared by the President 
on September 8, 1939, to exist, the Secretary 
of the Navy is hereby authorized to negotiate 
contracts for the acquisition, construction, 
repair, or alteration of complete naval vessels 
or aircraft, or any portion thereof, including 
plans, spare parts, and equipment therefor, 
that have been or may be authorized, and 
also fcr mochine tools and other similar 
equipment, with or without advertising or 
competitive bidding upon determination that 
the price is fair and reasonable— 


Here is the rule: 


and deliveries of material under all orders 
placed pursuant to the authority of this sec- 
tion and all other naval contracts or orders 
and all Army contracts and orders shall, in 
the discretion of the President, take priority 
over all deliveries for private account or for 
export. 


Section 2 of the act of June 28, 1940, 
was amended by the act of May 30, 1941, 
by adding another provision which I 
quote: 

Deliveries under any contract or order 
specified in this section may be assigned 
priority over deliveries under any other con- 
tract or order. Whenever the President is 
satisfied that the fulfillment of requirements 
for the defense of the United States will 
result in a shortage in the supply of any 
material for defense or for private account 
or for export, the President may allocate 
such material in such manner and to such 
extent as he shall deem necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest and to promote 
the national defense. 


It will be observed from this language 
that the Congress, in passing the law, 
placed private accounts upon the same 
plane with materia] for defense or for 
export; and the measure of the decision 
was the public interest and the national 
defense. 
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Mr. President, the public interest and 
the national defense—if, indeed, we are 
defending the system of private enter- 
prise—demand that this allocation sys- 
tem shall be administered in such a way 
as to take care of the interests of little 
business, Is that going to be done? 


O. P. M. OFFERS A NEW SYSTEM 


Mr. President, there has come from 
O. P. M. an announcement which is so 
clear that it cannot be misunderstood—a 
description of the intention of that or- 
ganization to supplant the normal pro- 
cedure of our economy with an industry 
system, by which is meant that the inter- 
ests of little business and little manufac- 
turers will be subordinated to the inter- 
ests of the industry. I say to you, Mr. 
President, that when the interests of lit- 
tle business anywhere in the country are 
made subordinate to the interests of an 
industry, as an industry, you may depend 
upon it that the little fellows will not 
have their say. 

In the official weekly bulletin of the de- 
fense agencies, issued in the Office of 
Emergency Management, for November 
4, 1941, I found on page 5 a very inter- 
esting and important story bearing this 
heading: 


Priorities: Domestic washer and ironer pro- 
duction cut 17.3 percent to save scarce ma- 
terials. 


I shall not burden the Senate with 
reading this article. 1 ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in my re- 
marks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

From Defense of November 4, 1941] 


PRIORITIES— DOMESTIC WASHER AND IRONER 
PRODUCTION Cur 173 PERCENT TO SAVE 
Scarce MATERIALS 


A curtailment in production of domestic 
washers and ironers from August 1 through 
December 31, 1941, by 173 percent below 
average monthly factory sales in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1941, was ordered 
October 29 by Priorities Director Nelson. 

The program, if continued without revision 
for a year, will reduce steel consumption by 
approximately 32,000 tons. It will effect sub- 
stantial savings in consumption of other 
scarce materials and release facilities for de- 
fense work. In addition to steel, the indus- 
try consumes copper, brass, iron, zinc, rubber, 
chromium, nickel, aluminum, tin, and bronze. 


WILL MORE THAN COVER REPLACEMENTS 


The estimated demand for washers and 
jroners to replace those wearing out during 
the coming year is 750,000 units. Expected 
production will cover this by a wide margin 
and still leave a substantial number of units 
for new installations, The industry normally 
produces approximately 11 percent as many 
ironers as it does washers. 

In an accompanying letter the Division of 
Civilian Supply requested manufacturers to 
carry out to the fullest extent possible the 
following two-point program: 

1. Make every effort to limit critical ma- 
terlals normally used through the adoption 
of conservation measures, such as substitu- 
tion of less critical materials, redesign, and 
respecification. 

2. Reduce the number of models made and 
concentrate on the production of those 
models which make the most economical use 
of steel and other critical materials. 
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SOME DEFENSE WORK ALREADY AWARDED 


Thirty-four plants employing approxi- 
mately 13,000 workers are affected by the 
order. Among the larger producing centers 
are Newton, Iowa, Ripon, Wis., Peoria, III., 
Blooming, II., St. Joseph, Mich., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Cleveland, Ohio, South Bend, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Chicago. 

The entire industry was certified to the War 
Department October 10 by the Contract Dis- 
tribution Division of the Office of Production 
Management for special treatment in obtain- 
ing defense orders. Office of Production Man- 
agement found that the industry is capable 
of producing 17 different defense items rang- 
ing from antiaircraft machine-gun mounts to 
bomb fin assemblies. The War Department 
already has awarded the industry a $12,000,000 
contract for gun mounts, which is expected 
to alleviate unemployment. 


LARGE COMPANIES CUT MORE 


Under the limitation program average 
monthly quotas for the industry will total 
164,410 units for the period from August 1 
through December 31, a decline of 17.3 per- 
cent below average monthly factory sales of 
198,856 units in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1941. However, the output in the 5-month 
period will be only 9 percent below output in 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

Size of companies in the industry varies. 
It is believed that the larger companies are 
better able to withstand a reduction in out- 
put than are the smaller companies, There- 
fore the extent of the reductions is gradu- 
ated. Four different classifications and the 
percentage reductions to be applied to each 
group in the current 5 months are as follows: 


in current 5 

Monthly average months below 
12 months average 

ended June 30, 194i monthly — 

in 12 months 


Class B 889010 2 0g 6. 
ass B. — u. ee ip 
Class O -| 1,200 to 5,000 units. . 12. 
Class D. 0 to 1,200 units None. 


In order to avoid possible inequities, provi- 
sion is also made that a class A manufacturer 
may, instead of adopting the 20-percent re- 
duction, produce not more than 50,400 units 
during the 5-month period, whichever will 
give him the greater output. Likewise, class 
B manufacturers may choose the 16-percent 
reduction, or a ceiling of 22,000 units, and 
class C manufacturers may choose the 12- 
percent reduction, or a maximum output of 
6,000 units, whichever is greater. 


PROGRAM DISCUSSED WITH MANUFACTURERS 


The Division of Civilian Supply, in prepar- 
ing the program, first held an industry-wide 
meeting to give manufacturers an opportu- 
ity to discuss their problems and to make 
known to them that material shortages would 
force a reduction in output. A tentative 
curtailment program was discussed later with 
a panel of representative domestic-laundry 
equipment manufacturers. This program 
was subsequently modified in the light of 
criticisms received. Thereafter the program 
was discussed with representatives of a num- 
ber of labor unions concerned, 

Both management and labor representa- 
tives were told that the program would mere- 
ly establish production maximums, and that 
there was no guaranty that there will be 
sufficient materials available to reach these 
maximums, 

In this program, as in all others affecting 
civilian supply, the Government is attempt- 
ing to distribute materials and products 
available for civilian consumption on an 
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equitable basis, so that businesses, large and 
small, can be given some assurance on what 
to expect in conducting future operations. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to read 
one or two-sentences from this article. 
First, it says: 

Thirty-four plants employing approxi- 
mately 13,000 workers are affected by the 
order. Among the larger producing centers 
are Newton, Iowa, Ripon, Wis., Peoria, III., 
Bloomington, Ill., St. Joseph, Mich., Bridge- 
port, Conn., Cleveland, Ohio, South Bend, 
Ind., Syracuse, N. Y., and Chicago, III. 


But this is the significant sentence: 

The War Department already has awarded 
the industry a $12,000,000 contract for gun 
mounts, which is expected to alleviate unem- 
ployment. 


Then the article tells how the program 
was discussed with manufacturers. The 
members of the association, the manu- 
facturers of domestic washer-and-ironer 
machines, were invited to come to Wash- 
ington, and a conference was held at 
which this matter was discussed. There 
is no assurance that every little business 
man engaged in the production of ma- 
chines of this kind was represented. 
Some members of the association came; 
the problem was discussed, and discussed 
in good faith, Mr. President. I do not 
question the good faith of any of the 
gentlemen involved in this procedure. I 
am talking merely as to the significance 
of this meeting and this new policy. I 
continue to read: 

Both management and labor representatives 
were told that the program would merely 
establish production maximums and that 
there was no guaranty that there will be suf- 
cient materials available to reach these maxi- 
mums. 


The system which was set up as a re- 
sult of these conferences, as stated in the 
sentence I have just quoted, was that a 
single contract for $12,000,000 worth of 
a certain defense need was awarded to 
the industry as an industry. Three prime 
contractors were selected, one to have 
charge of tooling, one to have charge of 
engineering and inspection, one to have 
charge of bookkeeping and accounting; 
and then these three prime contractors 
were charged with the responsibility, the 
right, and the privilege of parceling out 
the $12,000,000 worth of work. 

THE CARTEL SYSTEM FOR US? 


Who is going to say that every little 
contractor, every little business man who 
could make some of these things, was 
given the opportunity? I think perhaps 
they were; but I say that if that system 
is set up in this country, it is the German 
system; it is the cartel system; it is the 
totalitarian system. It is the system by 
which a small group say who may work 
and who may not work. The difference 
between this system and the German 
system, however, is that under the Ger- 
man system the raw materials are guar- 
anteed to the little fellow who gets a part 
of the contract. Under cur new O. P. M. 
modification of the system, the guarantee 
is not made. i 

How important this is I want to indi- 
cate by quoting now from a release which 
was given out on November 7 by the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
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This release does not contain any state- 
ment whatever of authority. We are not 
advised by whose authority the new plan 
was adopted. We are not told by whom 
it was discussed, whose views were heard, 
whether or not there was any dissent, nor 
with whom the new plan originated. We 
are permitted to know only the result. 
Here it is: 

Preparation for the allocation of all criti- 
cal materials throughout American industry 
was called for today in parallel actions by the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board and 
the Office of Production Management. 

In setting its sights for this all-out alloca- 
tion program, Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board laid down the principle that 
where feasible the allocation programs should 
be developed in such a way that minimum 
quantities of the needed materials would be 
assured to essential industries whose opera- 
tions are curtailed, 


I emphasize the word “industries.” 
This program does not undertake to take 
care of individual plants, individual man- 
ufacturers, States, or cities. It does not 
pretend to deal with little business as 
such, or with medium business as such, 
or with big business, but with industry. 
It abolishes State lines and does away 
with local economic independence. 


1. Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
announced— 


It does not say by whose authority the 
announcement was made— 

Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
announced that it had authorized its execu- 
tive director to request the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to obtain detailed produc- 
tion programs, industry by industry, for 1942. 


There, Mr. President, we have the pro- 
gram clearly announced. It is intended. 
not to take care of little business as such 
but to take care of the industrial output 
of this country, industry by industry, 
managed from Washington. 

Mr. President, I submit that that is not 
the system which we have followed in this 
country down to this hour. This comes 
close to being economic revolution, ac- 
complished behind closed doors in execu- 
tive session. 

It may be necessary; I am not one to 
say it is not necessary, without further 
information than that which is presented 
to us here, but I do know that when a 
committee of the Congress asked the 
O. P. M. for its opinion upon a measure 
which would have created an agency to 
which little business could go with its 
story, O. P. M. said, “No; we will take 
care of little business.” So I ask in the 
resolution I cm presenting, How are they 
going to take care of little business? 
What is the plan? What is the industry- 
by-industry plan? 

Oh, Mr. President, if the method which 
has been followed is the one we are to 
follow in the future, is it not perfectly 
obvious that, with the geographical con- 
centration of the defense effort known to 
every member of the Government, every 
Member of the Senate, every Member of 
the House, the economic vitality of most 
of the States of the Union will be under- 
mined? 

DEEP FORCES ARE AT WORK 


Let us not deceive oursclves. There 
are deep forces at work in the United 
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States. I see here before me the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], and 
I am reminded that in the New York 
Times of yesterday there appeared a 
story to the effect that ome of the gar- 
ment workers’ unions is quarreling now 
with Mayor LaGuardia and threatening 
to withdraw from the American Labor 
Party because on election night, though 
the American Labor Party had supported 
Mayor LaGuardia, the “rightist” leaders, 
the conservative leaders, of the American 
Labor Party, the leaders of the American 
Labor Party who believe in the American 
system, were unable to get an audience 
with the victorious maycr, but he was 
sitting in conference with Representative 
Vitro Marcantonio, leader of the “left- 
ists,” leader of that wing commonly 
called the Communist wing of the 
American Labor Party in New York, that 
wing which was resisting every defense 
effort until Russia came into the fight. 
And now one of the garment workers’ 
unions is fearful as to what the trend 
may be, and so it threatens to withdraw. 

It is a significant fact, Mr. President, 
that in the New York City election more 
than 425,000 votes were cast by the 
American Labor Party, and Mr. Dubin- 
sky’s union, according to the New York 
Times, tells us that the Communists are 
in control of that party. Now, we have 
a picture of the leader of civilian defense 
in the United States sitting in conference 
with the “leftist” leader of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party and excluding those who 
are opposed to communism. . 

Does the New York mayor speak the 
mind of the people of the United States? 
Does he understand the needs of the 
people of the United States? Does he 
understand how the American system of 
little business is to be preserved? I 
think not, if he obtains his ideas of this 
problem from the “leftist” leaders of the 
American Labor Party. 

Deep, deep, deep matters are moving. 
The problem before the United States is 
how we are to organize this economic 
democracy of ours, and whether we are 
to retain the democratic system, econom- 
ically and politically. For my part, Mr. 
President, I believe that that organiza- 
tion should be based upon a formula— 
upon a principle—which will protect the 
rank and file of little people of America. 
I do not believe we are ready to adopt 
in America that centralization of indus- 
try by industry which is set down in 
this release of S. P. A. B. I venture to 
say that the members of O. P. M. who 
are recruited from the ranks of big busi- 
ness are completely blind to the signifi- 
cance of the thing which they themselves 
are doing. I do not believe that we are 
ready in America to adopt economic and 
political centralism as the new dogma 
of our Nation. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Apams in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I am not familiar with 
the interviews the Senator has just men- 
tioned, but I recognize in the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, who now 
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has the floor, probably one of the best- 
advised men in the country on the sub- 
ject he is discussing. While he is dis- 
cussing that subject, in which I am very 
much interested also, I should like to 
point out, as he no doubt has done, that 
at the very beginning of the defense 
emergency the O. P. M. created the Di- 
vision of Contract Service. It was head- 
ed by a Mr. Mehornay, whose duty it 
was to see to it that small business was 
given some consideration in connection 
with these huge defense contracts. His- 
tory probably proves that that effort was 
a failure, a failure for reasons probably 
not attributable to the head of that 
agency. 

Later on, about September 1, 1941, the 
President, by Executive order, created a 
new agency. The original agency was 
a creation of O. P. M. The subsequent 
agency was a creation of the President 
of the United States; it had the backing 
and the authority of his Executive order; 
and it was known as the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution. 

Mr. President, that agency is setting 
out to assume its responsibility and to 
perform its task as creditably as it can. 
It is headed by Mr. Odlum, and he has 
set up subagencies throughout the 
United States. I understand that he has 
a number of trains now visiting the vari- 
ous sections of the United States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Beating the drums, 
in other words. 

Mr. MEAD. Ascertaining the trouble 
which besets little business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
that is part of the big show—sound and 
fury—meaning very little. 

Mr. MEAD. I agree with the Senator 
that the problem is deeper than all that. 
It antedates the defense program. It 
is an organic ill which should be treated 
as one of the basic problems confronting 
the American people at this time, and 
the executive order should be further 
strengthened by the enactment of legis- 
lation by the Congress. Many bills have 
been before the Congress for a number of 
years bearing upon this subject, and 
those bills should be considered, and they 
should be enacted into law. 

As a result of our program, our com- 
plete program, we should set up an agency 
of government with the power and the 
authority of law to delve into the prob- 
lem, and to see to it that little business 
receives the consideration and the pro- 
tection it merits. Some few years ago 
I introduced a bill, and since that time 
I have introduced several modifications 
of the bill, attacking the credit problem 
which besets little business. My distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Wy- 
oming, who has given it much thought, 
and whose committee endorsed that pro- 
gram of legislation, realizes that at the 
very source of the trouble, preceding the 
defense contracts, resulting from the 
evolution in business, the coming of 
monopoly, and the chain stores, is the 
fact that the credit facilities of little 
business have been dried up at the source. 
Every industrial country in the world has 
set up an agency to care for little busi- 
ness, or has guaranteed credit facilities 
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in some way in behalf of little business— 
every industrial country except our own. 
I think we in the Congress should seri- 
ously attack this problem, as has been 
recommended by the committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Wyom- 
ing has been the chairman. We have 
only been piece-mealing“ the difficulties 
which beset little business. Certainly 
little business is sick. 

TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

REPORTS 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me interrupt the Senator at that point, 
since he was kind enough to refer to the 
so-called Temporary National Economic 
Committee. I take advantage of every 
opportunity to call attention to the fact 
that the Superintendent of Documents 
on the 23d of September last had sold 
over 161,000 copies of the Committee’s 
publication. The Superintendent of 
Documents received more than $61,000 
from the general public for the sale of 
these documents. The Committee went 
out of existence on the 3d of April last. 
It was on the 31st of April that I stood 
here and submitted the report upon 
whick the Senator from New York had 
worked. Every day since then scores of 
requests for copies of these various publi- 
cations have come to my office. 

Mr. President, whatever may be hap- 
pening here or in the editorial rooms of 
the newspapers of the country, the people 
of the United States are interested in our 
fundamental economic system, and I 
think the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean] is quite right in the statement he 
made, that Congress should pay some 
attention to this problem. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if I may 
say in that connection, the constant and 
perhaps increasing demand for that 
splendid report is evidence of the fact 
that this is a problem of the first magni- 
tude, and that it ought to be dealt with 
directly by the Congress. The bills 
which I Lave just brought to the a*ten- 
tion of the Senate ought to be considered 
by our Banking and Currency Committee, 
and some effort should be made to liber- 
alize the credit facilities which should be 
available for small enterprise. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was saying that we are dealing with fac- 
tors which run very deep into our social, 
economic, and political system. The 
country today, for example, is stirred 
over the question of the closed shop and 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
What will the President do, what will 
the Government do with respect to this 
challenge which has been uttered by the 
head of a great national union to the 
Republic in an hour of great emergency? 

But, Mr. President, the issue raised by 
John L. Lewis and the national organi- 
zation of mine workers is not one whit 
different in principle from the issue raised 
by the S. P. A. B., which undertakes to 
organize the production facilities of this 
country industry by industry. The 
United Mine Workers organization came 
into existence because national organiza- 
tion of big business was such that the 
workers were not receiving their just 
share. The workers had to combine in 
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order to protect themselves, Though the 
organization came into existence without 
any authority from all the people of the 
United States, its power has grown so 
great that today the whole country 
knows that a challenge has been given 
by it to the Government of this country— 
to the Republic itself. But will not the 
same challenge proceed from the organi- 
zation of the producing facilities of this 
country upon the principle laid down by 
the S. P. A. B.? 

Mr. President, I venture to call the 
attention of the Senate to this matter, 
because I believe there is no more im- 
portant question before this country than 
the manner in which we shall organize 
the commerce of the country, and what 
we shall do to make certain that little 
business shall not perish in this emer- 
gency. 

I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask that 
there be printed in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks an article published in the 
New York Times of November 16, on the 
attitude of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the American 
Labor Party of New York. I alluded to 
this article in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of November 16, 
1941] 


GARMENT UNION THREATENS To Quit LABOR 
Party on Communist Issu—E—AcTION Is 
POSTPONED MONTH AFTER A SECRET PARLEY— 
LEADERS RESENT Usinc Union As "CLOAK 
or RESPECTABILITY” FOR REDS 


The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, the city’s largest union, is consid- 
ering withdrawing from the American Labor 
Party because it does not wish to provide a 
“cloak of respectability” for Communist ele- 
ments in the party, it was learned last night. 
The party polled 434 297 votes for Mayor La- 
Guardia in the recent municipal election. 

The union’s intention was communicated 
to party leaders at a secret meeting last week, 
but the garment workers were persuaded to 
defer a final decision for at least a month. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, both alined with the right-wing group in 
the Labor Party, have been the principal 
financial and electoral bulwarks of the party 
since its formation. The garment workers 
agreement to put off a decision on leaving the 
party was based on a desire to discuss the 
matter with Amalgamated officials after their 
return from the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations convention in Detroit next week. 

Resentment against the failure of the 
mayor, an enrolled member of the Labor 
Party, to join actively in the campaign to 
strip Communists of influence in the organi- 
zation was cited by International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union leaders as a major 
factor in their reluctance to give further 
support to the party. 

They made no effort to conceal their dis- 
satisfaction with the mayor’s statement on 
primary day that he was staying away from 
the polls because there was “no contest” in 
the party, and his subsequent assertion at a 
Madison Square Garden rally that the Labor 
Party was “a united party.” 

The wrath of the garment workers grew 
when the mayor addressed a “stop Hitler” 
meeting of American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unionists sponsored by a group of left-wing 
labor leaders who had opposed President 
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Roosevelt’s policy of all-out aid to the ene- 
mies of Hitler up to the time Soviet Russia 
entered the war. 

The “supreme iudignity,” according to I. L. 
G. W. U. spokesmen, was inflicted when it 
became known that Representative Vrro 
MARCANTONIO, leader of the left wing of the 
zabor Party, had spent election night with 
the mayor while right-wing eaders sought 
vainly to get in touch with him. 

On the day after the election the mayor 
sent telegrams to two right-wing chieftains, 
Luigi Antonini and Alex Rose, giving the 
Labor Party credit for his reelection, but this 
did little to assuage the feelings of the gar- 
ment workers. 

Those who hope to keep the I. L. G. W. U. 
in the party took courage from the defeat of 
the left-wing forces at a meeting of the 
Brooklyn County committee in Arcadia Hall 
last Thursday. If the right wing had lost 
control of Brooklyn, the withdrawal of the 
garment union would have been virtually 
certain. 

The I. L. G. W. U., under the leadership ef 
David Dubinsky, has been Cghting Commu- 
nist encroachment in the Labor Party from 
the outset. Suggestions that it abandon its 
fight after the Nazi invasion of Russia had 
changed the left wingers from foes of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's foreign policy to outspoken 
advocates were spurned by the garment or- 
ganization. 

In the opinion of I. L. G. W. U. leaders, 
there have been two principal obstacles to dis- 
lodging the Communists from the party. One 
is the asserted refusal of politicians who wish 
to obtain the maximum vote under the Labor 
Party emblem to give effective support to the 
right wing and the other is the success of the 
left wingers in getting their “disciplined 
voters” to the polls on primary day. 


PRIMARIES SEEN AS CRUX 


“We know we have enough votes to swamp 
the Communists if we could get our people 
to come out in the primaries,” one I. L. G. 
W. U. official said; “but our people don’t feel 
they have to bestir themselves until election 
day. The Communists are more control-con- 
scious. They manage to get control of the 
party machinery by getting a full vote of their 
people in the primaries, and then right-wing 
candidates are obliged to run without the 
official party designation.” 

If leaders of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers can convince the I. L. G. W. U. that 
the combined efforts of all right-wing groups 
will be < ufficient to drive the Communists out 
of the party’s administrative machinery, the 
garment workers will agree to stay in. 

The right wing has held control of the State 
executive committee of the party since the 
beginning, but the Manhattan County organ- 
ization passed into the hands of the left wing 
2 years ago. 

The I. L. G. W. U. has 130,000 members in 
this State. Union officials believe that at 
least 150,000 votes are cast on the Labor 
Party line by these members and their fam- 
ilies and that the bulk of the garment work- 
ers would follow a decision by the union to 
quit the party. 


A REVOLUTIONARY PROPOSAL 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there shall 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the press release of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board of No- 
vember 7, 1941, from which I have quoted. 
This is the report which announces to the 
Congress and to the country the adop- 
tion of the cartel system in America. It 
is a matter in which every Member of 
Congress and every little business man is 
vitally interested. It is the most far- 
reaching and revolutionary economical 
proposal ever made in America. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Preparation for the allocation of all criti- 
cal materials throughout American industry 
was called for today in parallel actions by 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
and the Office of Production Management. 

In setting its sights for this all-out allo- 
cation program, Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board laid down the principle that 
where feasible the allocation programs should 
be developed in such a way that minimum 
quantities of the needed materials would be 
assured to essential industries whose opera- 
tions are curtailed. 

1. Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
announced that it had authorized its execu- 
tive director to request the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to obtain detailed produc- 
tion programs, industry by industry, for 1942. 

It stipulated that these programs should 
contain ample information to indicate the 
month-by-month requirements of critical 
materials needed for the producticn of mili- 
tary, industrial, and civilian items, and es- 
sential public services. 

It also directed that these programs 
should show similar requirements for re- 
pair parts and capital expenditures. 

2. Office of Production Management issued 
an administrative order setting up the ma- 
chinery by which the whole program of re- 
quirements is to be developed, outlined the 
manner in which the various industrial 
branches and other units of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management are to work together 
toward this end, and instituted a new system 
of handling preference ratings in harmony 
with this program. 

It will, of course, take a good deal of time 
to get the entire program into effect. As 
iv gradually emerges, however, the program 
will give greater certainty to American busi- 
ness and industry; and it will also mean 
that defense officials will have a clear, over- 
all picture of the Nation's total requirements 
for raw materials, Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board having previously authorized 
its executive director to get detailed require- 
ments statements for the armed services, the 
merchant-ship program, and lend-lease, 

In substance, the development of an allo- 
cation program will proceed roughly as fol- 
lows: 

An industrial branch in Office of Production 
Management takes the first step, calling on 
its several sections to develop requirements 
programs for each industry which manufac- 
tures the products for which the branch is 
responsible. 

Each program is built up by the branch or 
by its section, through consultation with the 
industry advisory committee involved and 
also through discussion with either or both 
of the armed services, depending on the 
nature of the product and the materials used 
in its manufacture. 

When this has been done, the officers of 
the industrial branch who have the program 
in charge discuss the entire matter with the 
industrial branches which have jurisdiction 
over the materials or the products out of 
which the article in question ismade. Agree- 
ment is reached between the branches as to 
the amount of material which can be allo- 
cated, etc. Or, as an example, a program for 
the manufacturers of plumbing equipment 
would be initiated in the plumbing and heat- 
ing branch of the Division of Civilian Sup- 
ply. It would be worked up in consultation 
with the industry, and cross-checked to see 
how the military requirements situation 
might affect it. Then, when it had been put 
in shape, it would be referred to the various 
raw materials groups—the iron and steel 
branch, the copper branch, etc., for a final 
checking. 

Thus, in effect, each program would origi- 
nate with the group which is responsible for 
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the end product, with the raw materials 
groups coming into the picture in an advisory 
and consultative capacity. Since all pro- 
grams must of necessity be decreased or in- 
creased as armament production rises, each 
one will be framed so that it can be modified 
upward or downward in case of need. When 
a program has been drawn up, it will be re- 
viewed carefully in order to cut down the use 
of critical materials to the greatest possible 
extent through simplification of lines, sub- 
stitution, and so on. The Office of Production 
Management, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion will work with and through the indus- 
trial branches to accomplish this. 

When the program drawn up along these 
lines has been agreed upon by the branches 
involved, it will be presented to the execu- 
tive director of Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, in order that it may be properly 
synchronized with other programs. 

It is then presented to Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board. 

After Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board has passed on a program—either ap- 
proving it, modifying it, or taking such other 
action as seems advisable—the program is re- 
ferred to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, Priorities Division, which undertakes 
to make it effective and, where possible, to 
make sure that the needed quantities of 
goods will in fact be available, through the 
issuance of the required priorities ratings or 
through allocation of materials. 

In order that current operations may dove- 
tail properly into the whole broad project, 
Office of Production Management's adminis- 
trative order devised a new routing system 
for the handling of PD-1 preference-rating 
applications, effective December 1. Details of 
this system are described in the attached 
copy of the order. 


MR. NELSON’S WARNING TO LITTLE BUSINESS 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
full at this point of the Recor the speech 
of Donald M. Nelson, Executive Director 
of the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, to which I referred during the 
course of my remarks, and which was 
delivered in Boston on November 13. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I want to say at the start that I fully real- 
ize the tremendous readjustments which this 
emergency is bringing to many Americans. 
I wish I could assure you that we in Wash- 
ington will somehow find an easy way to 
end all of these hardships. There is only one 
way to end them—by ending the emergency 
itself. That can be ended only by a com- 
plete and final victory for freemen and free 
institutions. 

And that is a point worth dwelling on. 
We sometimes talk as if this whole defense 
program, with all of its restraints and con- 
trols and sacrifices, were something imposed 
upon the people by the Government. It isn't 
that at all. This is the people’s program, 
this is the people’s job. It is a job that no- 
body likes but a job that has to be done. It 
is this Nation’s answer to the challenge 
thrown down by men who seek to destroy 
those world conditions Which make the ex- 
istence of a free nation possible. If the 
people of America should decide that they 
really wish to remain inert and defenseless 
before that threat, they could end this de- 
fense program overnight. But unless they 
do so decide—and we all know that Ameri- 
cans will never make such a decision—there 
can be no end to this program short of put- 
ting an end to all that Hitler stands for. 
And we can bring victory quickly only by 
accepting the heaviest load we can possibly 
bear. 

Which leads to another, related point. We 
can have that victory if we want it. You 
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may have heard defeatists say that no matter 
what we do we cannot win this battle of 
military production; you have heard them ar- 
gue, possibly, that Hitler's productive ma- 
chinery is so huge and so efficient that we can 
never beat its output no matter how hard 
we try. That is not true. We can outproduce 
Hitler. We can do it in a comparatively 
short time. We have the materials, the ma- 
chines, and the men—and we have the brains. 
All we need is the united determination as 
well. The man who says we can't overtake 
Hitler is either blindly ignorant or believes 
that democracy and freedom are played out 
and helpless. 

And that remark, in turn, leads me to a 
third point. I just said that we have the 
materials. We have. Yet, at the same time, 
we do have the most painful shortages in 
materials—shortages which are the prime 
causes for all of those hardships and sacri- 
fices which are the price of a successful 
drive for victory. 


I am not contradicting myself and I am- 


not trying to talk in riddles; I am merely 
seeking to make clear one of the most diffi- 
cult and knotty problems of this entire de- 
fense program—the reason for these crip- 
pling shortages which are casting such long 
shadows over our civilian economy today. 

National defense, of course, needs enor- 
mous quantities of those basic materials on 
which a modern industrial society is built— 
steel, copper, aluminum, tin, nickel, and so 
on. Military needs alone next year will re- 
quire more copper than this entire Nation 
uses in a normal year. Its relation to ordi- 
nary civilian demand is even higher, with 
things like aluminum and magnesium; it ts, 
of course, lower with such a metal as steel. 
But in all of these critical metals the mili- 
tary demand outruns anything that we ordi- 
narily dream of. Modern war is not merely 
fought on metal; it is fought on almost limit- 
less quantities of metals. 

Yet we are the richest Nation on earth— 
not merely richest in point of cash money, 
but richest in our possession or our access 
to those great basic materials. The amounts 
of material which we have or can get are 
more than equal to the military need. We 
have more than enough steel, copper, and so 
on, to meet all our defense requirements, 
astronomical as those requirement figures 
are. 
But here is the point: We do not and 
never will have enough of those materials 
to meet defense demands and at the same 
time meet the demands of an unprecedented 
civilian boom. And an unprecedented civil- 
jan boom is just exactly what we would be 
having if we had the materials to make it 
possible. 

Huge sums are being spent for defense. So 
far, upward of $60,000,000,000 has been laid 
on the line. Money is being paid out, for 
defense alone, today, at a rate of $1,750,000,- 
000 a month. Under present schedules, we 
shall be spending two and one-quarter billion 
dollars a month 1 year from now—and if we 
revise our schedules upward to the level they 
will have to reach if we are to win this 
struggle with reasonable speed and certainty, 
we shall find ourselves spending in the 
neighborhood of three and one-half billions 
a month. 

Now, spending of that magnitude is bound 
to be an enormous stimulus to consumer 
buying power. It means a national income 
far higher than any we have ever had before. 
That, in turn, obviously means that the 
people of America are coming into the market 
to buy all sorts and varieties of consumer 
goods in greater quantities than they ever 
bought them before. And that, finally, means 
that civilian business alone is now calling for 
much greater quantities of all of these raw 
materials than were ever before used in all 
our history. If there were no military de- 
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mand whatever, we would still be short of 
many of the needed materials. 

When you put those two pictures together, 
the answer is inescapably clear. We cannot 
possibly hope to meet the demands of the 
world’s largest armament program plus the 
most prodigious consumer demand in all hu- 
man history. It just can’t be done. There 
isn’t any way on earth to bridge that gap, 
and there isn’t any way on earth to explain 
it away or to pretend that it does not exist. 
It’s there, and it will be there until this 
world is free again. 

Hence we have these shortages. It would 
obviously be insane to let those shortage go 
unheeded—to try to run our defense pro- 
gram and our civilian economy without any 
controls and without any safeguards, simply 
trusting to luck that in the mad scramble 
for materials the stuff would scmehow get 
into the hands of the people who make things 
the Nation needs instead of getting into the 
hands of the people who make gadgets. I 
literally don’t believe that any sane man 
would advocate such a course. We have to 
have controls to prevent an economic whirl- 
wind that would utterly ruin both our 
national defense and our national economy. 

The controls that we have used so far are 
priorities ratings. As businessmen, you are 
tolerably familiar with priorities—too fa- 
miliar with them for your own comfort, no 
doubt. Essentially, they are simply a means 
for seeing to it that first things come first. 
If a manufacturer who is making something 
the Nation vitally needs wants material, he 
gets a high rating. If a manufacturer who 
makes something that is needed by the Na- 
tion but needed less imperatively comes into 
the market, he gets a somewhat lower rating— 
and so on down the line. That, fundamen- 
tally, is all there is to priorities 

Such a system works very well when the 
shortages involved are moderate. If there is 
almost enough to go around, the man with 
a low rating will still get the stuff he needs, 
and he will get it with reasonable prompt- 
ness. But where the shortages are very bad— 
where there is not nearly enough of a given 
material to go around—then the priorities 
system tend to fall short. Priority ratings 
tend to depreciate like paper money in a 
period of inflation; it takes higher and higher 
ratings to get any kind of delivery at all, and 
finally the whole system fails to provide the 
control that must be had. 

We have got to that point today. For 
every pound of aluminum which can be 
allowed to go on the civilian market there 
are 10 ready and eager customers. There 
are 3 customers for every pound of copper, 
2 for every ton of steel. Priority ratings can- 
not cope with such a situation. So we are 
now moving into the field of allocations— 
rationing, if you believe in calling things by 
their most unpleasant names. 

I do not propose to take up your time 
today with a detailed descripticn of the way 
in which this allocation system is going to 
work. If I may, 1 will just sketch it in very 
briefly. It must be based, of course, on an 
adequate, detailed picture of what the na- 
tional requirements are going to be—both the 
military requirements and the civilian re- 
quirements. That must be balanced against 
an equally detailed picture of the Nation's 
supply of all of these critical materials—and, 
if I may interrupt myself for a moment, I 
want to say right here that everything pos- 
sible will be done to increase the supply of 
all of those materials; we are not going to 
suffer any shortages simply because steps to 
increase the supply have not been taken, 

The steps to get those pictures of require- 
ments and of supply have already been taken. 
Within a few months the picture will be 
fairly complete. Then we can work out, in- 
dustry by industry, the quantities of the dif- 
ferent metals which are going to be available 
to meet civilian demand during the coming 
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year. Programs can then be evolved so as to 
divide these materials among those indus- 
tries as intelligently and equitably as pos- 
sible. There will be curtailments, of course; 
I can think of no purely civilian industry 
which will get all of the materials it would 
like to have. The less essential an industry 
is to the national well-being, the sharper will 
be the curtailment, of course. 

Now we get back to my opening remarks 
about hardships. Curtailments of the kind 
which are necessary are going to hurt, and 
hurt badly. Going all-out for defense means 
going all-out; it means that, in substance, 
this Nation will be primarily a tremendous 
arsenal for the production of military goods, 
with every other activity subordinated and 
with only those activities which the Nation 
actually needs allowed to have anything re- 
sembling their normal scope. And that 
means hardships, in any language. 

It doubtless has occurred to you before now 
that if modern warfare is a warfare of ma- 
terials it is also a war of production—that if 
we need prodigious quantities of those metals 
for defense we also need enormous produc- 
tive capacity to turn the raw metals into fin- 
ished products. That is perfectly true. We 
are going to need the labor of every available 
worker and every machine that can be used 
in the land. To waste the ability to make 
something we need would be every bit as bad 
as to waste the material out of which that 
thing could be made. 

Therefore, if we are going to be compelled 
to reduce the production of civilian goods, 
and if we are going to be compelled to in- 
crease the production of military goods in 
every conceivable way, it stands to reason that 
a large number of manufacturers have got to 
shift over into defense or more essential 
civilian production. And while that fact is in 
itself a problem—because this business of 
conversion isn’t simple, by any means—it is 
also a source of hope. 

You do not need to be told what these 
shortages are beginning to do to civilian in- 
dustry. The small producer, in particular, is 
feeling the pinch. In all too many cases he 
sees before him nothing but the prospect of 
going completely out of business. How is he 
going to be saved? 

The biggest part of the answer to that 
question is blunt and unpleasant: 

He has got to do a lot of the saving for 
himself. 

That isn’t a heartless statement. It is not 
made without full knowledge of the plight the 
small manufacturer is in, or without full 
knowledge of the very great difficulties that 
stand in his path. But I must repeat, it is up 
to the manufacturer to do everything he can 
possibly think of to save himself in this sit- 
uation. In his favor is that one source of 
hope that I just spoke of: the fact that we 
need to harness the productive facilities of 
every available shop and factory that can pos- 
sibly make any kind of defense materials. It 
is very largely up to the individual to find a 
way to cash in on that hope. 

Why is that true? Well, for one thing, we 
still live under a system of free enterprise 
and free competition. Indeed, the very 
Teason that we are engaging in this terrif- 
ically costly defense effort is to make certain 
that that free system shall survive. The 
whole point of this program is to prove that 
free enterprise and free competition can still 
beat the world, come what may. 

And the way to prove that free enterprise 
still works is to go out and exercise some 
free enterprise when you get into a tough 

The way to demonstrate the value of 
free competition is to go out and do some 
free competing when the going gets bad. 
There are of course some spots where all the 
enterprise and competition on earth won't 
solve the problem—but the manufacturer 
who dares to assume that he is in such a 
spot until he has gone out and done every 
imaginable thing he can do to solve his own 
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troubles is simply asking his country to con- 
clude that this free system is out of date. 

The manufacturer who can think of noth- 
ing better to do than to hurry up and dump 
himself in the Government’s lap is destroy- 
ing free enterprise. Hitler boasts that free 
enterprise can’t cope with the problems of 
modern economics; does any American manu- 
facturer want to stand up and testify that 
Hitler is right? This defense program isn't a 
W. P. A. program for industry. It's a life or 
death struggle to save the free society we 
like to live in, and one of the most im- 
portant ways to save it is to get out and 
hustle to show that a free society can get 
through a crisis. 

What can the manufacturer do who is 
caught in this jam? A lot of things. He 
can go out and look for defense orders him- 
self, for one thing, instead of sitting in his 
office and demanding that the Government 
bring them in to him. He can go hunting for 
new sources of supply when his old sources 
fail him; maybe he won't find any, but for 
all he knows there may be one waiting for 
him if he will use up some shoe leather hunt- 
ing for it. He will rack his brain and sit up 
nights and run himself ragged if need be, 
trying to figure how he can convert his plant 
to some form of essential production; having 
done that, he will then go out and fight for 
a contract just as he would do if we were 
trying to get a prized bit of civilian business 
in ordinary times. Easy? Of course, that 
isn’t easy, but it’s the way American business 
ard industry grew great 

Iam a realist about these things. I would 
like to ask all of you to be realistic enough 
to agree that the producer has got to do 
these things if our free-enterprise system is 
to come through this ordeal intact. In re- 
turn, I will freely agree that in a great many 
cases the manufacturer—particularly the 
small manufacturer—won't get into defense 
business by his own efforts no matter how 
hard he tries. For his own sake and for the 
sake of the freedom he loves, he has got to 
make the effort; but there are, and of neces- 
sity will be, many cases in which he will not 
succeed, What then? 

Let me say as plainly as I know how to 
say it that we want to see the small manu- 
facturer saved. We are going to do our level 
best to save him, and to help him save 
himself. Our economy cannot survive unless 
the small manufacturer survives. But I must 
also tell you that there is no easy, automatic 
way to do the job. 

It has been suggested that we simply set 
aside a certain quantity of all of these critical 
materials as a pool, from which limited 
amounts might be guaranteed to all small 
manufacturers who cannot convert their 
plants to defense work. That plan would be 
the answer, if we dared adopt it. We cannot 
do it, and the reasons seem to me to be 
pretty obvious. 

In the first place, the needed quantities of 
critical materials simply aren't available. I 
have tried, as earnestly as I know how, to 
explain that these shortages are desperate. 
We can't set up any kind of blanket, over- 
all guaranty for the very good and unavoid- 
able reason that we couldn't possibly find 
the necessary materials to do it with. In the 
second place: If you did try to set up such 
a plan, where would you draw the line? 
Would you say that the man with 20 em- 
ployees qualified for aid while the man with 
25 did not? A worker will get just as hungry, 
when the shop closes down, if he is 1 of 25 
or 50 or 100 or a thousand, as he would if 
he were 1 of 20. Besides, who wants to give 
employers so cruel an incentive to throw 
men off their pay rolls? Furthermore, mere 
size of the shop is not the sole criterion; there 
are many comparatively large plants which 
cannot be converted to defense production. 
Are we simply to plow all of them under and 
extend our aic only to those plants which 
are physically and financially tiny? 
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Yet the idea of setting up some sort of 
reserve supply of materials to help men who 
face an absolute shut-down if something is 
not done is a good one. We are now working 
out such a plan, basing it on the idea that 
we must make an effort to meet special hard- 
ship cases. We will be able to make limited 
amounts of material available, for a limited 
time, to plants which have been unable to 
convert their facilities. In some cases, un- 
questionably, where it would take a compara- 
tively large amount of material to keep a 
comparatively few men at work, or where 
the product manufactured is something that 
we Obviously cannot afford to keep on pro- 
ducing in a time of emergency, we will not be 
able to give that help. Where we do give it 
we shall be obliged to give it on a scaled- 
down basis. In most cases, I believe, we shall 
have to make it temporary rather than 
permanent help; help that is given so that 
a producer may have a little more time to 
get into some other kind of production or 
to work out a way to substitute some plenti- 
ful material for the scarce material he is 
accustomed to use 

This program is not entirely complete I 
hope that we can complete it in the very 
near future, lı any case, I want to promise 
you that we will do all that we honestly 
can to give as much as we can to as many 
as we can. We will do our level best to 
be 100 percent fair about it * * and 1 
have always believed that the American 
people will bear any load if they know it to 
be necessary and are sure that it is being 
applied fairly. You know that this load is 
necessary. I promise you that it will be fair. 

Yet there is one very important part of 
this problem we have not yet touched on at 
all. The Government will do all it can do; 
the individual manufacturer must do like- 
wise. In between the two there is a broad 
and only partly explored field in which I 
believe that organizations such as this one 
I am addressing can be of very great 
usefulness. 

There are many things which the little 
manufacturer cannot do for himself which 
groups such as this one can help get done 
for him. Converting to defense production 
is not easy, you know. The big organization 
finds it much easier than the little one does, 
however, because the big organization has 
the technical resources to make the shift. 
It has specialists who can study Government 
specifications, break down contracts and 
find parts and components which can be 
made, work up proper cost figures so that 
the company can make a fair estimate of the 
expense involved in some brand new kind of 
production, and in many other ways smooth 
the transition from civilian production to 
defense production. I think that in this 
emergency it is up to the big fellows to show 
the little fellows how they have met those 
problems. They can do it best, I believe, 
through the intervention of regional organ- 
izations like this one. There is an amaz- 
ingly rich field awaiting your efforts there; 
I honestly believe that in some ways you can 
do more than we in Washington can do to 
help the small manufacturer get into defense 
production or change over his business to 
produce essential civilian goods. Really sur- 
prising things have been accomplished in cer- 
tain localities where local governments have 
helped businessmen to cooperate on these 
problems. As a Nation, we cannot say that 
this business of saving the small manufac- 
turer has us licked until we have made a 
thorough and intensive trial of that field. 

I am sure that all of you realize the seri- 
ousness of this situation. It is desperately 
serious. Yet there is no reason for any of us 
to despair. Our Nation became great be- 
cause it dared to work its way through serious 
Situations. We have not lost our daring; 
we have not lost our skill; we have not lost 
our strength. On the contrary, I truly be- 
lieve that in this world-shattering emer- 
gency we shall find that we have those assets 
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in greater volume than ever before. We have 
not yet realized how good we are; we have 
hardly begun to grasp the idea that no mat- 
ter what forces are arrayed against us, 
American men are able to shape America's 
future. And no matter what combination 
of men or problems arises to dismay us, we 
shall always give back old John Paul Jones’ 
answer: 

“Licked? Why, we haven’t begun to fight.” 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, with 
the objectives declared so forcefully and 
so ably by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], not only in his ad- 
dress but in his resolution, I find myself 
in complete accord. I am, however, con- 
cerned as to how the interests of small 
business can be reconciled with the pro- 
gram of the administration with refer- 
ence to the allocation of priorities. In 
that particular I feel that we should take 
into account the broad background of the 
challenge which has been posed to us by 
the Senator from Wyoming, and in that 
connection I think I should quote to the 
Senate a few lines from the address de- 
livered by the Vice President of the 
United States in New York on last 
Wednesday evening. The sentences to 
which I refer appear in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page A5106. 
I read as follows: 

For a time we shall willingly modify our 
American standard of life, so that our raw 
materials can be used where they will do 
the most good. Our country needs her cop- 
per, her aluminum, and her steel to fight the 
battle for freedom on the seven seas and in 
all the continents of the world. Our coun- 
try cannot permit the use of these precious, 
critical raw materials to enable the well-to- 
do to enjoy their customary luxuries. Even 
those families in more moderate circum- 
stances will be asked to deny themselves. All 
of us must economize in using metals 


The Vice President gave us examples 
of each of the classifications which will 
be asked to make sacrifices. With ref- 
erence to the farmer, he pointed out that 
there is not enough copper and iron to 
permit the production of all the farm 
machinery farmers would like to buy next 
year. Milking machines and dairy 
equipment; yes, because we need to ex- 
pand milk production all we can; but in 
many other lines; no. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to recon- 
cile the aims of the Senator from 
Wyoming with the declared policy of the 
Government as thus announced by the 
Vice President, who said that in so doing 
he was acting by virtue of his appoint- 
ment by the President of the United 
States to develop rules for equality in 
sacrifice. He said that by means of 
priorities and allocations we can solve, 
in justice, the problems of shortage, so 
that America can defeat Hitler. 

With that objective I, too, am in ac- 
cord; but how we are to have all-out pro- 
duction, taking the nonferrous materials 
in particular and allocating them en- 
tirely to defense production, and, as the 
Vice President told us, curtailing abso- 
lutely the production of certain articles in 
certain lines, and at the same time help 
small business is a problem which I 
feel we have not yet met. The challenge 
of the Senator from Wyoming is timely 
and important. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The remarks of 
the Senator prompt me to call attention 
to the fact that there is now being pre- 
pared for presentation to the O. P. M. 
an appeal on the part of small manufac- 
turers engaged in making gas ranges. 
We all know that a large segment of our 
population depends upon gas ranges. I 
am told that about 81,000,000 of the popu- 
lation use gas for cooking, whereas only 
thirteen and a half million depend upon 
electricity. The companies which are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gas ranges 
operate in States scattered from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, in the North and 
in the South. Most of them will be af- 
fected by priority allocations. They will 
not be able to operate. Not being able 
to operate, not only will they have to lay 
off their own staffs, which can then ob- 
tain employment only by going to more 
congested areas, but they will be under 
obligation to withdraw advertising from 
the radio and from the newspapers. 

If the process continues, Mr. President, 
before long perhaps the newspapers of 
the country, which now furnish the mar- 
ket to which the gentlemen in the press 
gallery send their wares, will not be in 
any position to require the presence of 
Washington correspondents. Unless we 
preserve small business, we shall find our 
whole economy undermined. 

Mr, DANAHER. Mr. President, when 
the tax bill which the Congress recently 
passed was before the Finance Commit- 
tee there was adduced testimony to the 
effect that some 160,000 small-business 
corporations would be forced to the wall 
within the next few months. It was 
further testified that those businesses 
employ a total of between three and a 
half and four million men. It is per- 
fectly apparent that as a result of the 
vast dislocation of a labor pool which 
has hitherto been engaged in nondefense 
production there will be migrations of 
thousands of workers into defense in- 
dustries which, in turn, will be utilizing 
the metals upon which small businesses 
depended. It is perfectly clear that with 
small businesses regimented or put out 
of business, as the case may be, the goal 
declared by the Senator from Wyoming 
is simply inaccessible to us. Either we 
are going to save small business or we 
are going to ruin it; either we are going 
to have an all-out defense production, 
or we are not. The Vice President of 
the United States made that issue per- 
fectly clear, and last week he pointed out 
to the people of the United States that 
we must accept the sacrifices. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. With that point of 
view I do not agree. I believe that in the 
United States we have resources which 
we can use to maintain our defense or 
military output ənd preserve little busi- 
ness, too. I am well aware that in quot- 
ing the Vice President the Senator is re- 
citing the point of view of those who are 
directing the S. P. A. B.; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I contend that they are overlooking 
the presence in this country of untouched 
resources of materials. That was the 
reason why I presented to the Senate 
today the report of the Public Lands 
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Committee dealing with the existence of 
these very materials. We have failed to 
turn our energies and our intelligence 
toward the development of the materials 
which we have. The fundamental error 
which has been made is that of supposing 
that there is not enough to go around. 
Nature has provided more than enough. 
As I said in filing the preliminary report 
of the T. N. E. C. considerably more than 
a year ago, the abundance of Nature 
mocks the intelligence of men. In this 
crisis, if we use our intelligence, we can 
use the abundance; and, instead of com- 
mitting ourselves to a policy of restricted 
production, allocation, and starvation of 
small business, we should devote our- 
selves to producing what Nature has 
given into our care. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. Let me say that in quot- 
ing the Vice President I am doing no 
more than submitting for the attention 
of the Senator and others the nature of 
the inquiry ahead of us. I share the sen- 
timents of the Senator with respect to 
the objective which he has announced. 
But, Mr. President, this particular di- 
lemma is only one of a series which de- 
scend upon us these days. 

In the Washington Post of November 
14 there appears sr item entitled “Sen- 
ators quit parley in protest of secrecy 
rule.” This is an Associated Press dis- 
patch: 

Resentment against the secret considera- 
tion of a reciprocal tax waiver treaty with 
Great Britain led four members to walk out 
of a meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday. 

Senator VANDENBERG (Republican), said 
the four—himself and Senators JOHNSON 
(Republican) of California; Carrer (Repub- 
lican), of Kansas; and CLARK (Democrat) of 
Missouri, quit the meeting in protest against 
“absentee rule” over the committee’s pro- 
cedure. 

VANDENBERG had moved that the commit- 
tees usual rule of secrecy with regard to 
treaties be lifted. VANDENBERG, JOHNSON, 
Capper, CLARK, and Senator GILLETTE (Demo- 
erat). of Towa, voted for it, but Senators 
Murray (Demecrat), of Montana, and Grass 
(Democrat), of Virginia, opposed it, and Mur- 
RAY voted the proxies of 5 absent members 
against it. The motion thus lost 7 to 5, al- 
though only 7 members were present in 
person. 

Although members declined to discuss de- 
tails, it was understood that the agreement 
would exempt British-owned munitions fa- 
cilities in this country from local taxation 
in return for similar exemptions for Ameri- 
can interests in British Empire plants. 


The v-ry day that dispatch appeared in 
the press I received a telegram from 
Charles J. McLaughlin, who is the tax 
commissioner of the State of Connecti- 
cut. The telegram reads as follows: 


HARTFORD, CONN., November 14, 1941. 
Fon. JOHN A. DANAHER, 
United States Senate: 

It is my understanding that there is pend- 
ing before the Foreign Relations Committee 
a proposal to exempt frum local taxation the 
capital assets of the British Government, both 
real and personel, which are being used in 
the construction of buildings, ownership of 
the same, as well as machinery installed 
therein, for manufacturing war implements. 
The resulting diminution of income revenue 
to the towns as a result of such a policy 
would be extremely severe, considering the 
present obligations of municipalities in ex- 
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panding school, health policy, fire, and other 
facilities necessary to meet the requirements 
of expanding population due to so-called de- 
fense boom. May I ask of you to protect the 
interests of Connecticut municipalities and 
not allow large blocks of real and personal 
property to be re noved from our assessment 
lists. 
CHARLES J. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Tax Commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut, 


I do not know to what extent the For- 
eign Relations Committee has investi- 
gated the subject along the lines of the 
question posed by the State tax commis- 
sioner of my State, but I do know that 
the problem is serious and deserves the 
fullest consideration. Meanwhile, I have 
sent for such additional data as may 
prove of assistance to the committee, and 
for opinions of the State attorney general 
and other officials with reference to the 
question. In due course I shall submit 
the material to the committee for its 
information. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The episode in 
the Foreign Relations Committee to 
which the able junior Senator from 
Connecticut referred occurred during 
one of the very few temporary absences 
of its distinguished chairman, who was 
not presiding at the time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ex- 
press my very heartfelt opinion that if 
the chairman of the committee had been 
present the incident would not have 
occurred. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Missouri anticipates me because I 
was about to express to the Senator from 
Connecticut my belief that when the 
Senator from Texas once more resumes 
his gavel in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee next Wednesday, the perfectly 
absurd and utterly indefensible spectacle 
of last Wednesday will be retrieved, and 
the American people will be permitted a 
reasonable opportunity to discover what 
is being contemplated in respect to their 
rights by the pending treaty, which, thus 
far, is secret. 

Mr. CONNALLY rose. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I very 
hopefully receive the assurances of the 
Senator from Michigan in this particular, 

I see the Senator from Texas on his 
feet; I yield to him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for his 
generous comment. The reason why the 
Senator from Texas was not present at 
the meeting was that he is also a member 
of the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], whose seat 
is being challenged, was on the stand, 
and it seemed more important to the 
Senator from Texas to attend the meet- 
ing of that committee and to hear the 
testimony of the Senator from North 
Dakota than to attend the meeting of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I did not anticipate that there would 
be such a belligerent attitude assumed 
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by contesting factions. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations has been called to 
meet next Wednesday, at which time I 
expect to be present. I am glad to assure 
both the Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Connecticut that, so far 
as the Senator from Texas is concerned, 
I shall vote to give the utmost publicity 
to the treaty, and I have no disposition 
to keep secret anything in the treaty— 
if that will be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Michigan, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to say I have never regarded the act 
of any Government department in put- 
ting a stamp “confidential” on the head 
of any matter submitted for congres- 
sional consideration and action as be- 
ing binding, and therefore I should not 
like to have remain unchallenged the 
statement of the Senator from Michigan 
that the matter is still secret. I have 
given no publicity to it; but I was able 
to secure three copies of the treaty, which 
I sent to three of the most responsible 
Officials of my State, and I asked them 
for their opinions and reactions. So, to 
the extent that I have sent out copies, 
the actual treaty provisions are not se- 
cret. I do not feel that it necessarily 
makes a matter confidential, when it is 
to be submitted to the House or the Sen- 
ate or the Congress, for some under- 
strapper in a Government department 
to slap on it a stamp “confidential.” 

In the particular incident which the 
Senator has discussed nothing could be 
more futile or more foolish than the as- 
sertion that such a matter as the sub- 
mission of a treaty could be confidential, 
because if the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, with only seven of 
us present, and during the major part of 
the discussion with only six of us present, 
until the late arrival of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass]—with only six of 
us present for the most part and seven 
at the maximum—had seen fit to report 
the treaty to the Senate for favorable 
action, of course, it then would have been 
public property. The Foreign Relations 
Committee could not have reported the 
treaty clandestinely; it would have had to 
be reported and go on the calendar for 
treaties, at which time it would become 
public property. So it seems perfectly 
idiotic and silly, not to say futile, for a 
department to slap a stamp “Confiden- 
tial” on a matter which for their own 
purposes, to be successful, must be pub- 
lic property. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is now 5 minutes 
before 2 o’clock. If the resolution which 
we have been discussing this morning is 
not adopted by 2 o’clock, it then will, 
under the rule, go on the calendar; and 
that, of course, would be the very best 
way to prevent our getting an answer to 
the very polite questions which are asked 
in the resolution. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resclution be now 
adopted. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
mean to take the Senator from Con- 
necticut off the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks such action would neces- 
sarily take the Senator from Connecticut 
off the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will bear with me, I wish merely 
to thank the Senator from Texas, the 
Senator from Missouri, and the Senator 
from Michigan for the assurances we 
have received this morning with refer- 
ence to the pending treaty, and Iam sure 
that when Wednesday comes an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to have the mat- 
ter considered publicly at the hearing 
before the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator will state it. 


Mr. CONNALLY. When the hour of 
2 o’clock arrives, cannot the Senator 
from Wyoming make a motion that the 
resolution be taken up and that the Sen- 
ete proceed to consider and adopt it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe that the 
discussion has about exhausted itself. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be now adopted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas desires a little of the 
Senate’s time. Would the Senator from 
Texas be in order if he should seek recog- 
nition after action on the pending reso- 
lution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of the Senator from Wyoming. 
The Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question is, If 
the resolution should be adopted, could 
the Senator from Texas then obtain the 
floor in a parliamentary fashion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Cha.r thinks he doubtless could. The 
Senator from Texas can always obtain 
the fico. . 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I sug- 
gest thet the Senator from Wyoming 
proceed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the resolution be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
questio1 ic on agreeing to the resolution 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
promising to stop the questioning prior 
to 2 o’clock, I desire to ask merely one 
questicn of the Senator from Wyoming. 
It seems to me—agreeing completely 
with him, as I do—that his resolution is 
a rather timid approach to the subject. 
It seems to me that all we are likely to 
get from the resolution is merely a re- 
statement by the O. P. M. of the testi- 
mony it has previously given. Does not 
the Senator think that finally there must 
be a special Senate committee, similar 
to the one propcsed by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Maroney], to follow 
this thing straight through and to pro- 
duce results? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe that this 
is the opportunity to get an answer, If 
we do not get the plan, then we can 
proceed vith legislation, I myself have 
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a bill which will do the trick, and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY] has cooperated in it. 


Mr. President, I hope the question will 
now be put on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 


The resolution (S. Res. 195) 
agreed to. : 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
full at this point, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 195) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 195 

Resolved, That the Office of Production 
Management is hereby requested to submit 
a report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
with respect to (1) the general policy which 
has been established for the Office of Pro- 
duction Management in connection with the 
administration of section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1940, as amended (relating to assignment 
of priorities); (2) the methods and plans 
which have been adopted or are contemplated 
for the allocation or distribution of mate- 
rials to which priorities have been assigned 
pursuant to such section 2 under contract 
arrangements or otherwise; and (8) the pro- 
gram which has been formulated or is being 
followed by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment for the purpose of protecting to the 
fullest practicable extent the various business 
enterprises the operations of which are in- 
terrupted or interfered with because of a 
shortage of materials to which such priorities 
apply, and for relieving the hardships caused 
to small business enterprises by the applica- 
tion of a priorities or allocation system to 
materials deemed to be essential for national- 
defense purposes. 

Resolved further, That upon the receipt of 
such report the Secretary of the Senate is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy thereof 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


PROTECTION AGAINST STRIKES IN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk, and had permission to 
introduce earlier in the day, a bill relating 
to an amendment of the Selective Service 
and Training Act of 1940, having to do 
with the strike situation and labor dis- 
putes, 

It will be recalled that when the Draft 
Act was originally before the Senate a 
clause was included which authorized 
the Government, through the President, 
to take over any plants in which the 
owners or managers refused to produce 
articles for the national defense at rea- 
sonable prices and under reasonable con- 
ditions. 

When that bill came before the Senate 
last June, for the second time, the Sen- 
ator from Texas offered an amendment 
to extend the provisions of that section 
to plants in which there were strikes or 
labor difficulties. The Senate adopted 
that amendment by a vote of 67 to 7, but, 
when it went to the House of Representa- 
tives, it failed of adoption. The bill which 
I have now introduced provides that that 
section of the Draft Act shall be extended 
to include plants or facilities or mines, 
the operation of which is necessary for 
the production of defense articles, and 
that whenever such plants, facilities, or 
mines are impeded or hindered by strikes 
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or labor difficulties the President shall 
have authority to take them over. 

The bill further provides that when 
the Government exercises such power 
the labor conditions shall be frozen. In 
other words, the status as to open shop 
or nonopen shop, as to jurisdictional 
disputes, and matters of that character, 
shall continue as they existed prior to 
the taking over by the Government for. 
the duration of the emergency. 

The bill further provides that as to 
wages there shall be a wage board of 
three appointed, and, in view of the pos- 
sibility of a rise in the cost of living or 
inflationary conditions, whenever a ma- 
jority of the employees of a plant shall 
petition the board for an increase of 
wages the board shall conduct an investi- 
gation and examination and shall make a 
finding with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The reason I put in the words 
“with the approval of the President” is to 
fasten upon the President the responsi- 
bility of approving or disapproving the 
findings of the board. I would not want 
to have a board that had plenary author- 
ity and plenary power and not be directly 
responsible to somebody. 

Mr. President, as all Members of the 
Senate know, the country is faced with 
a critical situation by reason of the strike 
in the coal mines ordered by John L. 
Lewis. It seems to me that the time has 
come when the Government of the United 
States has got to determine the question 
of whether the Government here in 
Washington in the White House and in 
the Capitol is the Government of the 
United States or whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to be domi- 
nated and coerced by John L. Lewis, who 
has an office in some other part of this 
city. It seems to me that it is entirely 
fair to labor to say that for the period of 
the emergency it shall continue in the 
same status which it enjoyed before the 
taking over of the plants, a status to 
which it has voluntarily submitted, that 
labor shall continue to work under con- 
ditions that were apparently satisfactory 
to it, and that labor shall not be under 
the leadership of a selfish labor leader 
who wants to build up his own prestige 
and increase his power at the expense 
of the Government of the United States 
and at the expense of the very men he 
claims to represent. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
the great mass of the laboring men in 
the United States sympathize with the 
effort to use the strike as a weapon 
against the Government in this critical 
hour of the Nation’s history. I believe 
that the great majority of the members 
of union labor are opposed to the em- 
ployment of strikes at this time. I have 
in my desk a communication signed by 
a large number of constituents of mine 
from the State of Texas in which they 
point out that they are members of labor 
unions and yet denounce and repudiate 
the efforts of leaders, such as Lewis, who 
would take advantage of the Nation’s 
necessities and the Nation’s peril to ex- 
tort and coerce the Government into 
doing things which they would not be 
able to accomplish in normal times. 

I desire to read, very briefly, from the 
communication, which I will then ask to 
be put in the RECORD. 
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420 UNION STATION, 
Houston, Tex., April 5, 1941. 


This petition, which was addressed to 
me, was mailed away back in April— 


We the undersigned employees of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, the majority being 
unions members, respectfully urge that im- 
mediate and vigorous action be taken by 
Congress to enact laws that will put a stop 
to strikes in defense industries. 

Members of our families and iriends have 
been inducted into the service of our coun- 
try. We feel that their efforts should not 
be hampered by the willful and disloyal 
attitude of labor agitators, as is apparent in 
the Allis-Chalmers and Ford strikes. 


I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication be printed in the RECORD 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Van 
Nuys in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
The petition is as follows: 
EXHIBIT 1 


420 UNION STATION, 
Houston, Tex., April 5, 1941. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senator from Teras, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned employees 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines, the majority 
being union members, respectfully urge that 
immediate and vigorous action be taken by 
Congress to enact laws that will put a stop 
to strikes in defense industries. 

Members of our families and friends have 
been inducted into the service of our coun- 
try. We feel that their efforts should not be 
hampered by the willful and disloyal attitude 
of labor agitators, as is apparent in the 
Allis-Chalmers and Ford strikes. 

Arthur Peterson, D. W. Barker, Ray 
Gunter, J. E. Flynn, E. S. Banks, 
H. P. Ward, Grace Harris, Alma 
Prancis, C. S. Davis, Katharine 
Heiser, James H. Roberts, Kather- 
ine Moffett, Mary A. Harris, B W. 
Stone, H. A. Schaney, Leroy Hill, 
Albert E. White, R. T. Chambin, 
Irene B. Wilson, Elsie C. Arnold, 
B. M. Cesak, J. B. Owens, W. H. 
Sellers, E. M. Aubert, L. D. Carter, 
G. H. Curtis, V. C. Teague. L. M. 
Edington, A. A. Cobb, Cora Helen 
Kendall, Mrs. F. A. Roemer, L. D, 
Lewis, C. B. Cox, R. S. Gaston, 
F. E. Turner, Margie Bowman, 
W. L. Andrews, J. P. Latz, I. S. 
Mayfield, E. D. Myers, Thos. J. 
Clark, R. E. Blanchard, Lillian 
Morris, Earl V. Hyde, Dixie Cun- 
ningham, C. L. Mims, Nadine 
Mann, N. Paul Wiley, Mrs. Ola 
Miller, Mrs. J. A. Barnett, B. B. 
Bacon, F. E. Browon, Mrs. Carl G. 
Meyer, D. S. Cage, V. A. Sala, Fred 
S. Carter, Mike Byrne, A. V. 
Keenan, Frank Eldredge, H. R. 
Fields, W. G. Bell, A. D. Jessen, 
F. F. Hodnett, R. C. Hilton, C. E. 
Camp, E. E. Casey, F. Brady, V. H. 
Liebert, R. E. Candle, Arthur 
Evans, G. W. Hawley, C. R. DuBose, 
E. J. Sheeron, H. L. Robertson, 
F. W. Portridge, D. D. Carter, 
Rose Crine, Rita Mims, Cornelia 
Higgins, Laura Miller, Ethel Ran- 
dle, Nell McGraw, Ethel Chapman, 
Geo. D. Meckey, Mrs. N. E. Whaley, 
C. L. Farmer, Jr., De La Motta 
Brown, Mrs. Geo. Stewart, Rose 
Crum, Geo. Stewart, H. H. Hodg- 
kins, W. E. Franks, Fannie Mc- 
Connell, W. G. Harris. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I may anticipate what 
the Senator is going to say, but, as I re- 
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call, the bill covering the strike situation, 
which was passed, as I recall, in June and 
to which reference has been made, when 
offered by the able Senator, was ex- 
plained very thoroughly by him. In what 
respect does the proposal he now offers 
differ from the one we passed at that 
time? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Oregon asked the question. 
The previous measure merely provided 
that the Government might take over 
plants engaged in defense work. This bill 
goes further than that, and provides that 
the relationship and status of laborers 
and employers shall continue as they ex- 
isted prior to the taking over; in other 
words, if a plant was an open-shop plant, 
that status shall be preserved, and the 
plant shall continue to be on an open- 
shop basis during the existence of the 
emergency. If it was a closed shop, the 
presumption is that that relationship 
will continue. All the matters affecting 
terms of labor and working conditions, 
except wages, must be “frozen,” and, as 
to wages, a board is set up to investigate 
and report and find what the right wage 
ought to be in an industry, taking into 
consideration all the factors that go to 
make up a just and fair wage. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question about “freezing” the 
status or conditions except as to wages. 
It seems to me there can very easily be 
imagined a case where the “freezing” of 
a certain condition or conditions would 
result in great hardship, perhaps, to the 
Government or perhaps to labor and per- 
haps to both. The condition “frozen” 
might have been the reason for the tak- 
ing over of a mine or an industrial plant. 

I do not care to discuss the suggestion 
now, because it will later be before the 
committee, and it will have to be dis- 
cussed again when the bill comes up on 
the floor of the Senate, but if the law 
should make an arbitrary provision of 
that kind, without any exception, it might 
be that the condition which would be 
“frozen” was the very condition because 
of the existence of which the Govern- 
ment had to take over and operate the 
plant. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. I will say to him that the 
Senator from Texas makes no claim that 
the bill is perfect. It will go to a commit- 
tee, I hope, and will be worked out; and 
it may be, in the course of things, that 
we can improve its provisions. I shall be 
perfectly willing to meet every reasonable 
demand in that respect. I think, how- 
ever, the principles of the bill as such are 
sound, and I think it is practically the 
only system which will secure continu- 
ous production. To me, the important 
and the supreme thing is to continue pro- 
duction. 

A number of Senators have bills which 
make it a criminal offense to do this, and 
do that, and do the other thing. That is 
all right. I have not examined all of 
them. Perhaps I will agree to many of 
them; but that does not guarantee the 
continuous production that we must have. 
Trying a man next year in a Federal 
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court for some alleged crime will not keep 
the factory going. 

I realize that many Senators say, “I am 
opposed to the Government taking over 
these plants.” Normally, that is true. In 
normal times, I regret the necessity of 
any Government activity in the field of 
industry; yet here is a group of employ- 
ers on the one side and a group of em- 
ployees on the other side. They cannot 
agree. The plant is locked up. There is 
a strike. Perhaps it is a strike of the em- 
ployers or of the employees. It does not 
make any difference. Who else but the 
Government of the United States can 
step in and say, “This plant is going to 
run?” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to ask the able 
Senator if he is introducing this bill to 
meet the present situation in the bitumi- 
nous coal fields, or whether he believes 
the President has ample authority with- 
out legislation of this kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I doubt that 
the President has ample authority. In 
the case in southern California, under 
the existing law, the President assumed 
that he had a right to go in and take 
charge of the plant. He did so, and 
within 48 hours the men went back to 
work. Under the law, however, there is 
some doubt in my mind as to whether the 
President would have the right to go out- 
side of a plant and take charge of these 
mines, which technically are not parts 
of the plant. It is true that they produce 
coal which is necessary for the manufac- 
ture of steel; but coal is also necessary to 
warm our houses, which is not, in and of 
itself, a national-defense act. 

I have consulted certain of the high au- 
thorities, and they have some doubt as 
to whether or not, under existing law, the 
President has the right to take over and 
operate the mines. The President, of 
course, has broad authority under exist- 
ing law as Commander in Chief of the 
Army, and he probably would have suf- 
ficient authority to supply armed forces 
to protect the property of the mines, and 
things of that kind. 

This measure is not introduced by the 
Senator from Texas simply to meet the 
present situation. I think it is a sound 
principle and I think it ought to be on 
the statute books for use in any similar 
emergency with which the Nation may 
be confronted. The Senator from Oregon 
did me the honor to mention the fact 
that I introduced a similar amendment 
back in June, when the present situation 
as to coal was not in existence; but, to 
meet the objection of Senators who say. 
“We do not want the Government step- 
ping in,” I ask, Who is there to step in 
but the Government of the United States 
when the parties do not agree? 

The primary thing is to keep the fac- 
tory running. Trying some man a year 
from next September in a criminal dis- 
trict court, with a shrewd lawyer to rep- 
resent him, will not keep the factory run- 
ning on November 17, 1941. If the fac- 
tory is to run at all when the parties can- 
not agree, the Government will have to 
step in and say, “I will run this factory.” 
It has a right to say to Mr. Employer, 
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“You were willing to accord your men 
these rights before. You go on giving 
them just what they have had.” It has 
a right to say to the men, “You have been 
willing to work up to this moment under 
these terms and these conditions, except 
as to wages; and in the hour of your Na- 
tion’s stress and trial, when other men 
are going to training camps for $21 a 
month, you ought to be willing to go on 
working on the same status that you have 
heretofore worked—a status which you 
voluntarily assumed, a status which you 
continued to seek and use, You ought 
not to seize this particular hour to de- 
mand a new status. If your wages should 
be raised, the Board will raise them.” 

Mr, President, I believe that the com- 
munication which I have filed with the 
clerk, setting forth the views of many 
union-labor members in my State, is 
fairly representative of the great mass 
of the laboring men. I do not believe 
that the defiant, the coercive, and the 
rude manners of John L. Lewis represent 
the masses of the men who toil with their 
hands in the United States. I believe the 
time has come when we must decide who 
is running this country—Mr. Lewis or the 
Congress of the United States and the 
President of the United States. 

In view of the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, I hope the President 
of the United States will exert every 
ounce of authority that he has to crush— 
to crush—this would-be dictator who de- 
fies the Government that shelters him 
and protects him and makes it possible 
for him to enjoy a large measure of 
prosperity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to say that 
I agree 100 percent with all that the 
Senator from Texas has said. I think 
it is absolutely obligatory for our Gov- 
ernment to have this matter of labor and 
wage adjustment determined, and have 
it determined right away. We cannot 
have these strikes against defense indus- 
try. They must be stopped. Otherwise 
we shall simply be under the dictator- 
ship of John L. Lewis, who does not rep- 
resent the miners or the working men, 
but represents merely himself. It seems 
to me that he has gone away beyond the 
pale. He has gone so far that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the Government, if 
it is to continue in business, to take a 
strong stand. I hope the President of 
the United States will take a strong 
stand; I believe he will; but, at all events, 
Congress must take such a stand, be- 
cause we ourselves have a duty in this 
matter. I desire to state to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I, for one, will join 
him in doing everything in the world that 
I can do to get out from under the dicta- 
torship of John L. Lewis. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
his agreement with these views, and for 
his strong and able support. 

Mr. President, I believe that the mass 
of the laboring men of the United 
States—even those who belong to the 
unions—and make their own living by 
doing their own work at their own jobs, 
are not in sympathy with this self-styled 
dictator and regnant sovereign of the 
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world. I believe that the real sentiment 
of most of the laboring people in the 
United States might be expressed by the 
term “defense,” not “defiance.” 

I asked that this bill be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, not because I had 
any refiections on the Committee on 
Education and Labor, but because the 
Senator from Texas happens to be a 
.member of the Judiciary Committee, and 
I think I can get quicker and better re- 
sults in that committee. Moreover, it is 
not strictly a labor bill. It is a bill that 
affects the general welfare of the United 
States. It involves some very highly im- 
portant legal and constitutional ques- 
tions; and I therefore asked that it be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. I 
have that consent already; but I wanted 
to make this statement in the presence 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. For those reasons 
I asked the reference of the bill to that 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
ian that that order has already been 
entered. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I was explaining, 
though, why I had asked for the order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, Mr. President, 
the amendment which is offered is an 
amendment to a bill which came out of 
the Military Affairs Committee, and not 
out of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It happens 
that the Senator from Utah at this par- 
ticular moment will have to speak for the 
Military Affairs Committee also. I 
should like to say, further, that we had 
no easy task in framing the plant-sei- 
zure provision of the Selective Service 
Act, or the amendment to which the 
Senator from Texas has referred. 

I wish the Committee on the Judiciary 
all the joy in the world. I am very hap- 
py that the Senator from Texas showed 
the consideration that he has shown to 
the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. I should like to say to him that 
in both committees we still have some 
rather troublesome amendments; and 
we should like to be able to send those 
over to the Judiciary Committee, too, if 
he is willing. ` 

I should say, however, out of respect 
especially for the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, that we have not the 
great mass of labor bills that the public 
seems to think we have before us, 

There is one bill which has been con- 
sidered for some time, a bill introduced 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bat.], on which there have been hear- 
ings, although the subcommittee has not 
made a report, and for which bill a 
substitute has already been offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota. In the 
last week the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] introduced a bill, 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HER- 
RING] offered a resolution, which two 
measures are now under consideration. 
They have been referred to the proper 
subcommittees. Therefore, so far as the 
labor bills in the Committee on Educa- 
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tion and Labor are concerned, we are 
pretty well up to date. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ, Did the Chair say 
that the order sending the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary was made 
before the bill was introduced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentarian 
that the bill was introduced under the 
regular order of “Introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions,” and on the request of 
the Senator from Texas was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at 
the time of the introduction of the bill it 
was impossible for me to make a state- 
ment because of the rule prohibiting de- 
bate during the morning hour, but I 
asked that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I happen to be a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor and of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; and as we are very busy 
with much valuable and important legis- 
lation, I am glad the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas has taken his own bill to 
his own committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
very much, It is very agreeable to know 
that, while there has been much discus- 
sion, the Senator is satisfied. 

Mr. ANDREWS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp, as part 
of my remarks, immediately following 
the remarks of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy] on the question of the 
right of defense workers to strike, the 
latest poll taken by Dr. Gallup. The poll 
is entirely up-to-date, as it was given 
to the press only last Saturday. 

While we do not necessarily legislate 
in accordance with the results obtained 
by polls, most of us are anxious to know 
how the laboring people themselves 
stand on the proposition of whether 
workers in defense industries should have 
the right to strike. The direct question 
was asked, “Should the Government for- 
bid strikes in defense industries, or 
should the workers in those industries 
continue to have the right to go on 
strike?” 

The results of the poll are as follows: 

Persons saying defense strikes should be 
forbidden: 


Professional 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks, to follow im- 
mediately the statement of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of Sunday, 

November 16, 1941] 
Tue GALLUP Pott—FarMeErs, WORKERS OPPOSE 
DEFENSE STRIKES 


(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N. J., November 15,—The chief 
public-relations problem of American labor 
unions today lies not merely in the hostility 
of American businessmen, who, as representa- 
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tives of capital, are considered the tradi- 
tional foes of labor. There are two other 
groups, far more potent in numbers, whose 
attitude makes the labor-union problem of 
dealing with the public doubly serious. They 
are the farmers and the white-collar workers. 
Together with the businessmen, they form the 
three main groups in the voting population 
most critical of unionism today. 

No understanding of public opinion on 
labor is complete without a knowledge of the 
variation in attitude by occupational groups. 
Four years ago, for example, the institute 
pointed out that farmers were, on the whole, 
one of the groups most hostile toward labor 
unions, This important fact was later mani- 
fested in the Hershey, Pa., strike, in which 
farmers stormed a chocolate factory and held 
a pitched battle with the strikers. 

Current public-opinion polls reveal the sig- 
nificant fact that the farmers are as strong 
for union curbs as businessmen themselves 
are, and that the hope of a natural tie-up 
between labor and farmer—a hope -f many 
liberals—is no more likely at the present time 
than a natural tie-up between labor unions 
and Wall Street. 

These facts are revealed in an analysis of 
the vote of occupational groups in the voting 
population in a series of institute surveys on 
labor unions and the defense strikes. In all, 
17,183 persons in all walks of life were inter- 
viewed by a Nation-wide staff of field reporters 
on the following issue: 

Should the Government forbid strikes in 
defense industries, or should the workers in 
those industries continue to have the right to 
go on strike? 

The results by chief occupational groups, 
shown below, clearly indicate where labor 
unions have their most difficult public-rela- 
tions task, 

VOTE BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


The Gallup poll has interviewed 17,183 
persons on whether or not defense strikes 
should be forbidden by law. The number of 
votes, with percentages, are: 

Persons saying defense strikes 
should be forbidden: 


Unskilled workers 
Persons saying defense strikes 
should not be forbidden; 


amen es anna 438 13 
Businessmen 358 17 
White collar 721 22 
Professlonal 366 27 
Skilled workers 1, 096 29 
Unskilled workers 493 27 
Undecided: 
Farmers 280 9 
Businessmen. 99 5 
White collar 197 6 
Professional. 18 6 
Skilled workers 264 7 
Unskilled workers 192 10 


As the accompanying table indicates, the 
institute poll was conducted among a sample 
or cross-section of the total voters in each 
group. Each group was polled in proportion 
to its numbers in the total voting population. 
If, instead of polling a cross-section, the 
institute had poiled all the miliions of people 
in each occupational group, the statistical 
chances are 997 in 1,000 that the vote for any 
one group would not have varied by more 
than 4 percent from the results shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Even more dramatic evidence of the sharp 
difference in attitude by occupational groups 
is the vote on another poll question: “Are 
you in favor of labor unions?” 

This shows that only a bare majority of 
farmers—52 percent—hbelieve in having labor 
unions at ali, In fact, farmers are far more 
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inclined to challenge the very principle of 

unionism than even the businessmen’s group. 
More than 25,000 people have been inter- 

viewed in recent years on the question “Are 

you in favor of labor unions?” The latest 

trend study, based on 6,100 interviews, shows 

the following vote by occupational groups. 
“Are you in favor of labor unions?” 


Percent 


6 0 48 
Businessmen 34 
White collar 31 
Professional 23 
Skilled workers 25 
Unna.. 29 
Average national vote 33 

In con to old-fashioned straw polls, 
which relied for their accuracy on the number 


of persons polled, the institute relies for ac- 
curacy upon the principle of selecting a true 
cross-section of the voting population. Voters 
in the cross-section are polled not by mail, 
but through face-to-face interviews con- 
ducted by a staff of 1,100 field reporters. 

Using the sampling method, the institute 
was able to foretell the results of the 1940 
Presidential election with an average State- 
by-State error of only 2.4 percent. 

The reliability of the scientific sampling 
method has been demonstrated many times 
not only in the field of public-opinion re- 
search but also in the field of medicine, en- 
gineering, and all the social sciences. 

Even the United States Census Bureau now 
makes extensive use of sampling techniques 
in its studies of the population character- 
istics. 


TAX ON EXPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the necessary absence of the 
senior Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Tyoprncs], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Affairs, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time for the immediate consideration 
of Senate bill 1623. In this connection I 
should like to say that I have spoken to 
the minority leader and to the acting 
majority leader about the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

= CLARK of Missouri. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. My inquiry is directed to 
the question whether the sugar situation 
is in any way touched by the bill. I no- 
tice that section 2 of the bill refers to 
progressive reductions in quotas, and they 
are to be postponed for a year, I have 
had no opportunity to consider the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I may say 
to the Senator from Colorado that all 
the exports from the Philippines are con- 
trolled by the export-tax provisions with 
the exception of four, as I recall—cigars, 
scrap tobacco, coconut oil, and buttons 
of pearl or shell—all of which articles 
are in a separate category, controlled by 
diminishing quotas, for reasons which 
Congress has heretofore seen fit to re- 
gard. 

If the Senator from Colorado will per- 
mit me to explain, the only purpose of 
the measure I am now asking to have 
considered is to provide the Philippine 
Commonwealth a breathing space, so to 
speak, in view of world conditions over 
which the Philippine government has no 
control, but for which to some extent 
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because of its own exigencies, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been 
responsible. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act, which was 
the successor of the Hawes-Cutting Act 
providing for Philippine independence, 
provided for complete independence of 
the Philippines from the United States 
in 1946. In order that the economic re- 
adjustment at that time might not be 
too severe, it was provided by the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, adopted in 1934, 
that on the acceptance of the terms of 
the act by a plebiscite of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, there should go 
into effect a system of gradual adjust- 
ments providing for an export tax, for 
the purpose of leading up gradually, so 
far as possible, to the conditions which 
would exist when independence went 
into full effect in 1946. 

The act, and the agreement between 
the Philippine people and the people of 
the United States, had in view adjust- 
ments to normal world trade conditions. 
Since the time the act was passed a very 
abnormal condition has been created in 
the world through the existence of World 
War No. 2. It has particularly affected 
the Philippine people, because with the 
Philippines a possession of the United 
States, it has been impossible for the 
Philippines to trade freely with any other 
people in the world except the people 
of the United States. They have had 
no shipping of their own, and have been 
unable to avail themselves of any alien 
shipping except by the consent of the 
United States. 

In the present emergency, which has 
existed for the last 2 years, the United 
States Government, for reasons of its 
own—entirely justifiable reasons—has 
been unable to afford the people of the 
Philippines sufficient shipping in which 
to export their own products in an 
orderly manner so as to lead up to inde- 
pendence in 1946. Therefore, on the 
recommendation of every Government 
department concerned which has been 
consulted about the bill, on the very 
urgent representations of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs unanimously 
recommended the bill to which I have 
been referring. 

All the bill does is to suspend the im- 
position of the export tax until Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. Originally the period was 
1 year, but because of delay in the con- 
sideration of the bill the committee saw 
fit to change the effective day of the 
expiration of the act to December 31, 
1942. The bill suspends the imposition 
of the export tax for the purpose of 
affording the Filipino people a breath- 
ing space. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I un- 
derstand correctly the Senator’s state- 
ment, there is no gradually reduced 
quota applicable to sugar. There are 
four other products to which the quota 
restrictions apply. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. My under- 
standing is, and the very clear under- 
standing of the committee, I think, un- 
questionably is, that the question of re- 
duced quotas has nothing whatever to do 
with sugar. The Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] is a member of the com- 
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mittee, and is very much interested in 
sugar, and I am very certain he will 
agree with my statement on that subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was occupied at 
the moment and did not hear the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. ADAMS, The only application of 
the bill to sugar, then, would be post- 
poning for a year the application of the 
export taxes, which begin at 5 percent 
of the United States tax. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It merely 
postpones the application of the tax for 
a little more than a year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. Originally it was 
proposed that the exemption be to the 
end of 1941, but, due to the delay in 
bringing the proposed legislation before 
the Senate, it was thought best to make 
the effective date December 31, 1942. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. The state- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico is 
eminently correct. Let me say further 
that, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned, and so far as the expressed opin- 
ions of a great majority of the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
show, if any of us had believed for one 
moment that the enactment of the law 
could have been taken as any encourage- 
ment either to American residents in the 
Philippine Islands or the people of the 
Philippine Islands, or anyone else. who 
may be interested in our changing or re- 
pudiating the policy of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act as to ultimate independence 
in 1946, it would not have received a 
single vote in the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. For that rea- 
son, Mr. President, the committee in- 
sisted on writing into the bill an amend- 
ment. specifically warning all concerned 
that this bill involves no change whatever 
in the policy of the United States with 
regard to complete independence in 1946. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Missouri has stated is cor- 
rect. The Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs had no idea whatsoever 
of changing the policy enunciated in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. What the com- 
mittee had in mind was to bring about 
the necessary relief because of the fact 
that the people of the Philippines had 
commodities to export, but, due to the 
policy of the United States, bottoms were 
unable to get to the Philippine Islands 
and transport the commodities. There- 
fore it was necessary that this relief be 
given. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me say 
further that it was the view of the com- 
mittee, as it is the view of the United 
States Government, I am sure, that the 
relationship which has hitherto existed 
between the people of the Philippine 
Islands and the people of the United 
States should be dissolved in 1946 in ac- 
cordance with the Tydings-McDufiie Act. 
But it was further the view of cur com- 
mittee, and I think it should be the view 
of Congress, that, in view of the fact that 
for 40 years, without any volition on their 
part, the Philippines and the United 
States have occupied toward each other 
the position of ward and guardian, our 
parting with the Philippines should be on 
the most friendly and honorable terms 
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possible to the United States, and that 
during this transition period the United 
States can well afford to resolve against 
itself any question of hardship on the 
basis of the ordinary, familiar, legal 
principle involved in the relationship be- 
tween guardian and ward. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 
Does the Senator recall that about 5 or 6 
weeks ago Army authorities came before 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs and stressed the urgency for the 
adoption of Senate bill 1629, a bill which 
would allocate to defense purposes the 
proceeds of the export tax so far col- 
lected? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
recall that. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator re- 
call further that when the bill came be- 
fore the Senate, recognizing the urgency, 
as expressed by the Army authorities, we 
inserted a section repealing the act which 
had been passed in 1934 authorizing an 
appropriation to measure the gold profit 
allegedly lost by the Philippines? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I recall that 
very well. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
know what has happened to that bill in 
all the weeks which have intervened since 
that emergent necessity was set forth 
to us? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can only 
say to the Senator from Connecticut that 
the measure is still pending in the House 
of Representatives, over whose procedure 
I have no control and with which I am 
not intimately familiar, although I at- 
tend its meetings on important occasions, 
as I did last Thursday, 

Mr. DANAHER. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, if he will yield further 
for a moment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. That at that time we 
recognized, as the Senator has so ably 
explained, the need for our being of as- 
sistance to tide over the Philippines in 
these times of economic stress. 

We recognized then that we should not 
disturb the $34,000,000 which had ac- 
crued under the export tax, and we were 
leaving that fund there specifically for 
its proper use in 1946. But let me say to 
the Senator from Missouri that also 
by our repealer we expressly disclaimed 
any intention of authorizing the use of 
the Treasury of the United States 
through which to pay a profit, so-called, 
to the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
because of the passage of the Gold Pur- 
chase Act in 1934. 

Having that purpose in mind, I now 
ask the Senator from Missouri if he be- 
lieves the passage of both bills might be 
secured if the bill under discussion were 
to be held up for a reasonable period un- 
til that other bill is brought up for con- 
sideration in the House? I am not op- 
posed to the pending bill, the Senator 
understands. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, answering the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I will say that I do not believe 
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so. Not speaking for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but merely expressing an 
offhand .opinion, I do not believe the 
House of Representatives is particulariy 
interested in the first bill we passed. 1 
think that bill should be enacted into 
law and I think it should be enacted into 
law in the form substantially in which 
it was passed by the Senate. In other 
words, as between the Senate provision 
and the form in which I understand it 
has been reported from the House com- 
mittee, I am very much in favor of the 
Senate provision. I do not think, how- 
ever, it is justifiable to hold up another 
measure entirely separate and distinct 
from the one to which the Senator from 
Connecticut has referred, simply be- 
cause the House has not done what we 
preferred to have them do on some other 
bill. I think this is a meritorious bill. 
If we are going to pass it, I think the 
sooner it is speeded along its course, 
certainly the better it will be for eco- 
nomic conditions in the Philippines, 
Its people can then act with more cer- 
tainty and surety, Personally, I.do not 
believe that it is justifiable to hold up an 
entirely separate bill simply because the 
House of Representatives or the House 
committee has not done what we want 
them to do about another bill. 

Mr, DANAHER: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Iam glad to 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I do not know 
in what form the bill has been reported 
by the House committee to the House, but 
since we made absolutely certain by the 
-provision we placed in the bill before we 
passed it that the export tax fund would 
not be disturbed, let me ask the Senator 
from Missouri if it has been altered as to 
that particular by the House committee? 
The Senator will remember there was a 
$34,000,000 fund which had accrued. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am very 
familiar with the circumstances. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the House ver- 
sion of our bill disturb the status of that 
fund? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say to 
the Senator from Connecticut I do not 
understand that it does. I have never 
seen the proposed House committee re- 
port. All I know about the matter is 
what was contained in the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
InGs] at the meeting of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, at which 
the Senator from Connecticut was pres- 
ent, and at which I was present. I do not 
understand that that question is involved 
in the House committee’s report. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. MuR- 
bock! is attending a hearing held by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
The Senator asked that I request in his 
behalf that this bill go over. So I make 
that request. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If there is 
any objection made, of course that is 
conclusive, because there is no quorum of 
the Senate present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 
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PATRICK MORGAN AND DANIEL CLARK 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of -House bill 2587, Calendar 
No. 868. By way of explanation I will 
say that I spoke to the majority and 
minority leaders about this measure, and 
no objection has been urged by them to 
the bill. The purpose of the bill is sim- 
ply to confirm a land title to certain 
lands in south Louisiana in the names of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H: R. 2587) 
confirming the claim of Patrick Morgan 
and Daniel Clark to certain lands in the 
State of Louisiana, county of Attakapas, 
now parish of St. Martin, said claim 
being listed as No. 97 in Report of 
Commissioners dated May 1, 1815, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys with 
amendments, on page 2, line-1, after the 
word “claim” to strike out “covering 8.540 
superficial arpents of land situated in the 
State of Louisiana, county of Attakapas, 
now parish of St Martin, fully de- 
scribed in said report, and”; in line 13, 
after the word “any” to strike out “valid”, 
and in line 15, after the word “who,” 
strike out “except for the lack of con- 
firmation of the claim.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 


Chair is informed that Senate bill 328, 
Calendar No, 867, is similar to the bill 


which has just been passed. Without 
objection, the Senate bill will be indefin- 
itely postponed. 


MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTION, STOR- 
AGE, AND USE OF EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
3019, Calendar No 748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3019) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, distribution, stor- 
age, use, and possession in time of war of 
explosives, providing regulations for the 
safe manufacture, distribution, storage, 
use, and possession of the same, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917 
40 Stat. 385). 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that more than 15 minutes 
will be required to dispose of this bill. 
The measure is very urgently desired by 
several of the departments. It repre- 
sents a revision of the present law, which 
was approved on October 6, 1917, and 
which is entitled— 

An act to prohibit the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, storage, use, and possession in time 
of war of explosives, providing regulations for 
the safe manufacture, distribution, storage, 
use, and possession of the same, and for 
other purposes. 
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It becomes important to make some 
amendments to the act by reason of the 
fact that in the meantime other legisla- 
tion has been enacted, and also because 
amendments are desired by the depart- 
ments, which amendments meet with the 
full approval of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. I should like very much to 
oe consideration of the bill at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DAMS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have a little more information 
about the bill. The Senator stated that 
there is some emergency about it. As I 
understand, the provisions of the bill, if 
enacted, would not go into effect except 
in the event of war. The Senator is not 
anticipating war, is he? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I can explain that 

to the Senator. -The present law pro- 
vides that the act shall go into effect 
after a declaration of war. The bill sub- 
stitutes this language: 
The provisions of this act and the regula- 
tions issued hereunder shall become operative 
only upon a declaration of war or of the 
existence of a state of war by the Congress, 
or upon the issuance by the President of a 
proclamation declaring that there exists. a 
state of war or a national emergency requir- 
ing the application of the provisions of this 
act to provide for the national defense and 
security and shall remain operative until the 
termination of the war or until such procla- 
mation is revoked by the President. 


The bill would authorize the President 
to put the act into effect during the 
present emergency, if he should consider 
it necessary. Under modern conditions 
war is no longer declared. In my judg- 
ment; the present emergency makes such 
a measure very desirable. At a time 
when we have a great many “fifth col- 
umnists“ and other subversive activities 
in this country we should have some in- 
formation as to where explosives are 
going and where they are being accumu- 
lated, if anywhere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the act 
of 1917, upon which the bill is based, 
would not go into effect unless there were 
an actual state of war. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I have just read to 
the Senator the provision of the bill in 
that connection. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to understand it 
clearly. The bill would make subject to 
Executive discretion the decision as to 
when or whether the act should go into 
effect. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Executive discre- 
tion only in the case of a full emergency. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is, in the event the 
President should decide there was an 
emergency, even though there were no 
war. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. Whether the war be de- 
elared or undeclared. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Yes; the act would 
then go into effect. 

Mr. ADAMS. Does not the Senator 
think the bill goes pretty far in the regu- 
lation of business? 
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Mr. SCHWARTZ. No. I think it is a 
necessary thing to do at this time, when 
there is a full emergency. War is no 
longer declared. Aggressors simply pro- 
ceed to wage war. The President must 
be able to meet such a situation in order 
to keep us out of war. 

Mr. ADAMS. The bill would take the 
control away from Congress. Congress 
would again abdicate. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. No; the bill simply 
adds the element of national emergency. 
Let me read the provision again: 

Sec. 20. The provisions of this act and the 
regulations issued hereunder shall become 
operative only upon a declaration of war or of 
the existence of a state of war by the Congress, 
or upon the issuance by the President of a 
proclamation declaring that there exists a 
state of war or a national emergency requir- 
ing the application of the provisions of this 
act to provide for the national defense and 
security and shall remain operative until the 
termination of the war, or until such procla- 
mation is revoked by the President. 


Mr. ADAMS. I am not objecting to 
the consideration of the bill. However, 
if the bill is to be taken up I wish to ask 
some questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3019) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, 
storage, use, and possession in time of 
war of explosives, providing regulations 
for the safe manufacture, distribution, 
storage, use, and possession of the same, 
and for other purposes,” approved Octo- 
ber 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 385), which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, with amendments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, reverting 
to section 20, the one which has been un- 
der consideration, might it not be desir- 
able to keep the control, or the decision 
as to when the act shall go into effect, 
in the hands of both the Congress and 
the President? The section as it is drawn 
provides that the act shall go into effect 
if Congress sees fit, or if the President so 
desires. Might it not be better to provide 
that the act shall go into effect when the 
Congress so decides and the President 
issues his proclamation? There might 
be a state of war in which the President 
might not wish to have the act go into 
effect. Would the Senator greatly ob- 
ject to a change in line 22 on page 14, 
ngrini out the word “or” and inserting 
“and”? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, SCHWARTZ. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Instead of doing that, I 
suggest that the wishes of the Senator 
from Colorado might be accomplished 
by striking out, in line 23, the words 
“there exists a state of war or.” Ido not 
see why there should be a proclamation 
by the President about war. If the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Colorado should be adopted, chang- 
ing “or” to “and”, the act could not go 
into effect until there was a war. I 
think it is probably desirable to have it 
go into effect immediately on the declara- 
tion of an emergency. 
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Mr, SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I am only suggesting it to 
the Senator from Colorado. I am not 
offering it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, in order 
that the matter may be submitted, I 
move that, in line 22, on page 14, the 
word “or” be stricken out and the word 
“and” inserted. 

Mr. TAFT. The effect of such an 
amendment would be to prevent the act 
from going into effect until war was 
declared. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is the intention of 
the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the committee felt 
that it was desirable to have the general 
question of explosives immediately con- 
trolled, without waiting for a possible 
declaration of war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
hope that the amendment offered by the 
Senator-from Colorado will be rejected, 
because, so far az danger is concerned 
and so far as the need to know what is 
going on in reference to accumulation 
and storage of explosives is concerned, we 
have today every condition that we could 
possibly have after a declaration of war. 
The principals of those on the outside 
who might seek to do us damage, and 
who are now doing us damage, do not 
make a declaration of war. They merely 


carry on war. 


Mr. ADAMS. If section 20 were 
amended as I suggest, it would not re- 
quire a declaration of war. The lan- 
guage is or of the existence of a state 
of war.“ There would be a finding by 
Congress that there had been a declara- 
tion or war, or that a state of war ex- 
isted. As the Senator from Wyoming 
says, today wars often come without a 
declaration. My judgment is that we 
ought not to reach out the regulatory 
hand of the Federal Government merely 
because somebody decides that there is 
an emergency and not a war. 

The provisions of the bill would affect 
every mine and quarry in the country, 
as well as many merchants and others. 
If a dam is built in the State of Wyoming, 
explosives are required. Hardware 
stores sell ammunition. In Wyoming 
there are many quarries and mines where 
explosives are required. I do not like 
to see brought about such a situation that 
everyone affected must go to the Federal 
Government to obtain a license to do 
business in Colorado or Wyoming. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, no 
one would have to go to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to obtain a license. He could 
obtain a license from a county official. 
In every county in the Nation there 
would be a county official from whom a 
license could be obtained at a cost of 25 
cents. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is my understanding 
that the license would have to be ob- 
tained from the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, 
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Mr. SCHWARTZ, There is a pro- 
vision that licenses shall be issued by 
agents appointed by him. 

Mr. ADAMS, But he lays down the 
regulations; he controls the procedure. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Yes; that is the 
present law. 

Mr. ADAMS. In other words, the man 
who is digging the iron ore which comes 
down to the steel works in my town 
must, through the Bureau of Mines, ob- 
tain a license in order to get powder; and 
if the foreman in the mine turns over 
a stick of dynamite to a workman, he 
must get a license for that man, and the 
man must come to him for it. In other 
words, we would have a state of war in 
every quarry and in every mine in the 
United States at a time when we are not 
at war. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Col- 
orado is mistaken. It would not be 
necessary to come to Washington to get 
a Federal license. The act itself pro- 
vides that agencies will be appointed, and 
I am assured by the Director of the 
Budget that agencies will be appointed 
in every county seat in the United States, 

Mr. ADAMS. What does the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget have to do 
with it? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Also, the items with 
reference to keeping an account of explo- 
sives at hand, explosives purchased, and 
what becomes of them, would not change 
the law at all from what it was in 1917; 
the only difference is that the old act 
could not go into effect until Germany or 
some other government declared war on 
us, whereas the provisions of this bill 
would go into effect during the emer- 
gency which is subjecting us to the same 
dangers we would be subject to if there 
were a declaration of war. 

Mr. ADAMS. All I am asking is that 
Congress shall not absolutely abandon its 
control and turn the authority over to 
the Bureau of Mines or some similar li- 
censing agency. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Does the Senator 
object to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; but I think mine is 
preferable. That is the reason I am sug- 
gesting it. The Senator from Ohio has 
a view of the matter different from the 
one I entertain. The amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio and my amendment 
would reach different results. 

Let me say to the Senator that I came 
into the Senate on the 4th of March 
1933. An emergency was then declared, 
and we have never been free from emer- 
gencies from that day to this. In other 
words, if there was not one kind of emer- 
gency, there was another kind. I have 
never been willing to have this Govern- 
ment become an executive government. 
All I am saying is that Congress should 
keep its hand on these matters; that be- 
fore the arm of the Federal Government 
reaches into every mining community 
and industrial community and manufac- 
turing community, Congress shall say 
whether there is a condition justifying 
such action. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. As I read the Sena< 
tor’s amendment, the act could not ge 
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into effect unless Congress were to de- 
clare the existence of a state of war. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. In the absence of 
such affirmative declaration by Congress, 
the act would not go into effect, as I 
understand. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I cannot accept 
that amendment, and I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ApAms], on page 14, line 22 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments reported 
by the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining was, in section 2, 
paragraph (1), on page 2, line 17, to strike 
out “The term ‘explosive’ or ‘explosives’ 
shall not include cartridges for small 
arms or shotguns”, and insert “The term 
‘explosive’ or ‘explosives’ shall not include 
cartridges for small arms or shotguns, 
or such fireworks or signaling devices 
as one designated by the Director, nor 
shall such terms include ships’ signal or 
emergency equipment.” 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, in 
the committee amendment, on page 2, 
in line 21, there is a typographical error. 
The word “one” should be stricken out, 
and the word “are” should be inserted. 
I move to amend the amendment to that 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment of the committee 
was, on page 3, line 20, to strike out: 

No person shall import or export explosives 
or ingredients unless such person is licensed 
under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
beginning in line 3, to strike out “upon 
vessels or railroad cars in conformity 
with statutory provisions or the rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission”, 
and to insert: “upon vessels, railroad 
cars, or conveyances in conformity with 
the statutory provisions or rules and reg- 
ulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 3, to strike out: 

“(e) Exporter’s license, authorizing the 
licensee to export explosives, but no such 
license shall authorize exportation in viola- 
tion of any proclamation of the President 
issued under any act of Congress. 

„1 Importer’s license, authorizing the 
licensee to import explosives. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, in 
preparing the second committee report 
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there was omitted on page 4, in line 7, a 
portion of the amendment adopted by the 
committee, inserting a comma after the 
word “Commission”, and adding the 
words “or regulations of the Secretary 
of Commerce.” I now move that amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote by which the commit- 
tee amendment was agreed to will be re- 
considered; and, without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming to the committee amendment 
is agreed to. é 

Without objection, the committee 
amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

'The clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 10, to strike out “(g)” and insert 
“ (e) on 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 12, to insert: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as requiring a license under this 
act for the exportation or importation of 
explosives or ingredients, license for which 
is required under the provisions of the joint 
resolution of Congress approved January 31, 
1922 (42 Stat. 361), the joint resolution of 
Congress approved November 4, 1939 (54 
Stat. 4), or the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 712), or any proclama- 
tion or regulation issued pursuant thereto: 
Provided, however, That in all such cases 
the exporter or importer shall duly notify the 
Director of the character and quantity of 
the explosives or ingredients so exported or 
imported, and ny other information the 
Director or any of nis agents may from time 
to time require. No license under this act 
shall be required for the exportation of ex- 
plosives or ingredients of explosives which 
constitute defense articles within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the act of March 11, 1941 
(Public Law No. 11, 77th Cong.), and which, 
under authority of section 3 (a) (2) of 
that act have been sold, transferred, ex- 
changed, leased, loaned, or otherwise dis- 
posed of to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
in line 22, to strike out “use, import, or 
export” and insert “or use.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
in line 22, after the word “explosives” to 
insert “or ingredients”; and on page 11, 


in line 2, after the word “explosives”, to 


insert “or ingredients.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator from Wyoming a question. 
With reference to the term “ingredients,” 
I understand that the bill goes so far as 
to require licensing for anyone who has 
in his possession, who sells, or who stores 
an ingredient which may become a basic 
element of an explosive. Is that correct? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. It is not so broad as 
that. I will refer the Senator to the defi- 
nition of the term. 

Mr. ADAMS. The term “ingredients” 
is defined, at the bottom of page 2, as 
follows: 

(2) The term “ingredients” shall mean 
phosphorus and active oxidizing chemicals 
that can be combined with one or more 
reducing materials to produce an explosive, 
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The reason for my inquiry is that in 
the making of some major explosives 
cotton is used as one of the bases. Sulfur 
is used in making some old-time explo- 
sives. Would the bill force people to get 
a license to handle cotton or sulfur? 

Mr, SCHWARTZ, There is in the bill 
a provision that when the ingredients are 
not used or intended for explosive pur- 
poses the act will not apply. 

Mr. ADAMS. I know there is a provi- 
sion at the bottom of page 3 with refer- 
ence to small quantities of such materials. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. That is what I had 
reference to. 

Of course, the act would not apply, 
and is not intended to apply, to raw 
materials which might be treated and 
become ingredients in the manufacture 
of explosives, and I do not think there is 
any chance of its ever having any such 
construction as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Action 
on the committee amendments has been 
completed. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
3 and the third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3019) was read the 
third time and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ADAMS. In the temporary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Van 
Nuys in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomina- 
tions, which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Louis T. Rocheleau, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 5, with headquarters at 
Providence, R. I., to fill an existing vacancy. 

By Mr. DANAHER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Robert P. Butler, of Connecticut, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Connecticut, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment to tem- 
porary rank in the Air Corps; for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, and for promotion, in the 
Regular Army, under the provisions of law. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS 
REPORTED AND CONFIRMED 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, I am directed to 
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report favorably the nomination of Col. 
Charles D. Barrett to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 7th day of November 
1941; and also to report favorably the 
nomination of Col. Joseph C. Fegan to be 
a brigadier general in the Marine Corps 
for temporary service from the 7th day of 
November 1941. 

There is a letter from the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, Major General 
Holcomb, asking the chairman of the 
committee to procure the immediate con- 
firmation of these nominations. So I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration and confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nominations? The Chair hears none, 
and, without objection, the ncminations 
are confirmed. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified immediately of the con- 
firmation of the two nominations in the 
Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. ADAMS. I move that the list of 
B nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, 

Mr. ADAMS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of the 
confirmation of the postmaster nomina- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr, CONNALLY. If there be no fur- 
ther business, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until Wednesday next at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order previously entered, until 
Wednesday, November 19, 1941, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 17, 1941: 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
James H. Rowe, of Montana, to be the 


Assistant to the Attorney General, vice 
Matthew F. McGuire, resigned. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Alexander M. Campbell, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of Indiana, vice James R. Fleming, 
resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Frazier Reams, of Toledo, Ohio, to be col- 
lector of internal revenue for the tenth dis- 
trict of Ohio, to fill an existing vacancy. 
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APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Capt. Ralegh Howard Lackay, Medical 
Corps Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, with rank from date of appointment. 
AIR CORPS 
To be colonels 
Lt. Col. Walter Hey Reid, Air Corps. 

Lt. Col. John Bellinger Patrick, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Earl Hamlin DeFord, Air Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Raymond Edward Culbertson, Air 
Corps. 
Maj. Ralph Adel Snavely, Air Corps. 
Maj. Robert Boyd Williams, Air Corps. 
To be major 


First Lt. John Kimball Brown, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States). 

Note——The dates of rank are omitted as 
the death or other unforeseen change in 
status of a senior officer might require a 
change in the dates of rank and necessitate 
the renomination of these officers. 


MARINE CORPS 


The followiug-named first lieutenants to 
be captains in the Marine Corps from the 
8th day of July 1940: 
Frederick E. Leek 
William R. Wendt 
Odell M. Conoley 

First Lt. Joseph L. Winecoff to be a cap- 
tain in the Marine Corps from the lst day 
of August 1940. 

First Lt. James S. O'Halloran to be a cap- 
tain in the Marine Corps from the Ist day 
of September 1940. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the Ist 
day of March 1941: 

Edwin A. Law Max C. Chapman 
Robert B. Moore Spencer S. Berger 

The following-named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the Ist 
day of July 1941: 
George W. Killen 
Howard V. Hiett 

Linton K. Paulk, a citizen of Georgia, to 
be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
from the 28th day of May 1941. 


PosSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Mae F. Seymour to be postmaster at 
Goshen, Ala., in place of M. F. Seymour. 


Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1941. 


Clyde R. Huddleson 
Thomas S. Ivey 


Charles J. Seibert II 


ALASKA 


Alice E. Gurtler to be postmaster at Ne- 
nana, Alaska, in place of A. E. Gurtler. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1941. 


ARKANSAS 


Ella K. Calhoun to be postmaster at Min- 
eral Springs, Ark., in place of E. K. Calhoun. 
Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1941. 

Jewell L. Bodenhamer to be postmaster at 
Mountain Home, Ark., in place of W. F. Nelson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired August 11, 
1941. 

Charles M. Davis to be postmaster at Scott, 
Ark., in place of C. M. Davis. Incumbent’s 
commission expired April 21, 1941. 

f CALIFORNIA 


Henrietta M. Voltz to be postmaster at 
Verdugo City, Calif., in place of H. M. Voltz. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1941. 

FLORIDA 

Mary W. Green to be postmaster at Engle- 
wood, Fla. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

Ida Kathryn Gainer to be postmaster at 
St. Andrew, Fia., in place of C. L. Ware, trans- 
ferred. 

Berniece L. Ward to be postmaster at Tice, 
Fla. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
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ILLINOIS 

Sidney W. Reinmiller to be postmaster at 
Atlanta, Ill., in place of C. O. Dreher, removed. 

Louis J. Bianchetta to be postmaster at 
Coal City, Ill, in place of Kathryn Mill, 
resigned. 

Iona M. Blair to be postmaster at Leaf 
River, Ill., in place of I. M. Blair. Incum- 
bent's commission expired June 19, 1941. 

Sarah A. Withrow to be postmaster at Mc- 
Lean, Ill., in place of V. T. Fawley. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 19, 1941. 

Basil Bennett to be postmaster at Shawnee- 
town, Ill., in place of E. V. Galloway, resigned. 

INDIANA 

Rachel Pfendler to be postmaster at Acton, 
Ind. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Lena R. Weldy to be postmaster at Hudson, 
Ind. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Jeareld E. Truman to be postmaster at 
Trafalgar, Ind. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Anna J. Trapp to be postmaster at Vernon, 
Ind. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Marshall A. Dismore to be postmaster at 
Wolcott, Ind., in place of M. A. Dismore. 
Incumbent's commission expired July 30, 1941. 


IOWA 


Hilda Blau to be postmaster at Alexander, 
Iowa. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Charles W. Taylor to be postmaster at 
Janesville, Iowa. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Gladys M. Braden to be postmaster at 
Macedonia, Iowa. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

John E. Mieras to be postmaster at Maurice, 
Iowa. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Eva F. Cupp to be postmaster at Riverton, 
Iowa. Office became Presidential] July 1, 1941. 

Lois C. Hewitt to be postmaster at Univer- 
sity Park, Iowa. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941, 

KANSAS 

Elbert C. Carrico to be postmaster at Beloit, 
Kans., in place of P. D. Spellman, deceased. 

Frank F. Pauls to be postmaster at Buhler, 
Kans., in place of F. F. Pauls. Incumbent's 
commission expired July 29, 1941. 

Harrison Peter Landes to be postmaster at 
Kirwin, Kans., in place of O. K. McQueen, 
transferred. 

Cecil L. Hinds to be postmaster at Mound 
Valley, Kans., in place of C. E. Canny, trans- 
ferred. 

Jess H Miller to be postmaster at Natoma, 
Kans. in place of E. N. Sidwell. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired April 1, 1940. 


KENTUCKY 


J. Roy Cox to be postmaster at Livermore, 
Ky., in place of J. R. Cox. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired April 26, 1939. 

Imogene Baumeister to be postmaster at 
Pewee Valley. Ky. Office became Presiden- 
tial July 1, 1941, 

Sally H. Ratcliff to be postmaster at Praise, 
Ky. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
LOUISIANA 

Thomas L. Bernard to be postmaster at 
Atchafalaya, La. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Nellie M. Austen to be postmaster at Baker, 
La. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Marcie M. Rogers to be postmaster at 
Baldwin, La. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Walter L. Huckabay to be postmaster at 
Bienville, La., in place of W. L. Huckabay. 
e commission expired June 19, 
1941. 

Texte S. Heard to be postmaster at Con- 
verse, La., in place of T. S. Heard. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 18, 1941. 

Hall S. Rogers to be postmaster at Grand 
Cane, La., in place of H. S. Rogers. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 16, 1941. 

Juliet H. Scheppf to be postmaster at 
Madisonville, La. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 
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Alvin C. Brunson to be postmaster at 
Mangham, La., in place of A. C. Brunson. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 2, 1941. 

August L. Chappuis to be postmaster at 
Rayne, La. in place of J. C. Arceneaux, 
removed. 

Minnie Jewel Perry to be postmaster at 
Ringgold, La., in place of M. J. Perry. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 31, 
1941. 

Frank Godfrey Rieger to be postmaster at 
Scotlandville, La., in place of F. G. Rieger. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
1941. 

MAINE 

Merle R. Pitman to be postmaster at Lovell, 
Maine. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1941. 

MARYLAND 

Earla V. Newman to be postmaster at Belts- 
ville, Md., in place of E. V. Newman. Incum- 
bent's commission expired July 28, 1941 

Samuel Gilbert Townshend, Jr., to be post- 
master at Brandywine, Md., in place of S. G. 
Townshend, Jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 13, 1941. 

Grover C. Kirn to be postmaster at Jes- 
sups, Md., in place of G. C. Kirn. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 28, 1941. 

James Albert Roney to be postmaster at 
North East, Md., in place of J. A. Roney. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired August 13, 
1941. 

George R. Bromley to be postmaster at 
Stockton, Md. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Elise L. Dunham to be postmaster at Bass 
River, Mass., in place of Elise Dunham. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 27, 1941. 

Edward H. Leary to be postmaster at Mid- 
dleton, Mass., in place of E. H. Leary. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1941, 

MICHIGAN 

John Kennedy to be postmaster at Carson- 
ville, Mich., in place of John Kennedy. In- 
cumbent's commission expired July 29, 1941. 

Edward M. Page to be postmaster at Grand 
Blanc, Mich., in place of P. O. Embury, 
resigned. 

Guy H. Kuhn to be postmaster at Gregory, 
Mich. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Marguerite J. Moore to be postmaster at 
Linwood, Mich. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1941. 

Arleigh B. Beebe to be postmaster at Mont- 
rose, Mich., in place of W. D. Leach, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 

Keith S. Crawley to be postmaster at Alpha, 
Minn. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

James A. Boyle to be postmaster at De Graff, 
Minn. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Ruth I. Underdahl to be postmaster at Med- 
ford, Minn., in place of R. R. Green, trans- 
ferred. 

Mary L. O'Boyle to be postmaster at St. Paul 
Park, Minn., in place of M. W. O'Boyle, de- 
ceased. 

Philip A. Weis to be postmaster at Sartell, 
Minn. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
MISSOURI 

Georgia Sue Manning to be postmaster at 
Herculaneum, Mo., in place of J. V. Cassiedy, 
removed. 

William S. Moore to be postmaster at War- 
rensburg, Mo., in place of A. T. King, removed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Leon H. Watt to be postmaster at Goffs- 
town, N. H. in place of L. H. Watt. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired April 6, 1941. 

NEW JERSEY 


Frank A. Hynes to be postmaster at North 
Bergen, N. J., in place of F. A. Hynes. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired August 2, 1941. 
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NEW YORK 

A. Alexander Matson to be postmaster at 
Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y. in place of G. I. 
Gehweiler, resigned. 

Thomas P. Ward to be postmaster at Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., in place of D. S. Foster, de- 
ceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Bonnie E. Henderson to be postmaster at 
Huntersville, N. C., in place of B. E. Hender- 
son. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 14, 1941. 

Grace Freeman to be postmaster at Mar- 
shall, N. C., in place of W. W. McDevitt, re- 
signed. 

Henry Folger to be postmaster at Mount 
Airy, N. C., in place of Henry Folger. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired August 23, 1941. 

William G. Egerton to be postmaster at Sa- 
luda, N. C. in place of C. O. Cooper, removed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Edna H. Burgett to be postmaster at Flax- 
ton, N. Dak., in place of L. A. Bird, removed. 

John H. Case to be postmaster at Wishek, 
N Dak., in place of J. H. Case. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 18, 1939. 


OHIO 
John I, Miller to be postmaster at Van 
Wert, Ohio, in place of J. I. Miller. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired August 19, 1941. 
OKLAPOMA 
Dudley C. Allsup to be postmaster at Wil- 


low, Okla., in place of D. C. Allsup. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 3, 1940. 


OREGON 
Henry W. Anderson to be postmaster at 
Tillamook, Oreg., in place of L. E. Hammer, 
removed. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Viola DeFino to be postmaster at Adah, Pa., 
in place of Michael Heffren, Jr., transferred. 
TEXAS 

Mary McMurrey to be postmaster at Cold- 
spring, Tex. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 
` Thomas L. Satterwhite to be postmaster at 
Coolidge, Tex., in place of T. L. Satterwhite. 
Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1941. 

Ameta C. McGloin to be postmaster at 
Corpus Christi, Tex. in place of Gilbert Mc- 
Gloin, deceased. 

George W. Dear to be postmaster tt Troup, 
Tex., in place of B. L. Sallee. Incumbent’s 
commission expired February 20, 1941. 


UTAH 

Lyman Baker to he postmaster at Eureka, 
Utah, in place of Lyman Baker. Incumbent's 
commission expired June 25, 1940. 

VIRGINIA 

Henry H. Dickenson to be postmaster at 
Lebanon, Va., in place of H. H. Dickenson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 30, 
1941. 

Elizabeth S. Davies to be postmaster at 
Manassas, Va., in place of H. T. Davies, Jr., 
resigned, 

WISCONSIN 

Paul Mlodzik to be postmaster at Cudahy, 
Wis., in place of Paul Mirdzik. Incumbent's 
commission expired August 6, 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 17, 1941: 
MARINE CORPS 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE FROM NOVEMBER 7, 1941 
Charles D. Barrett 
Joseph C. Fegan 
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PoOSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 


Mary T. Goenren, Ardsley. 

John Rewey Ford, Berkshire. 

Marjorie E. Dickinson, Bridgehampton. 
George G. Taylor, Canaan. 

James O'Doherty, Central Islip. 

C. Leon Ryel, Copenhagen. 

Emily C. Squires, Hampton Bays. 
Joseph E. Downs, Islip. 

Timothy E. Driscoll, Kauneonga Lake, 
George W. Millicker, Mahopac Falls, 
Sarah E, Austin, Patterson. 

Rosemary Hearn, Port Byron. 

Edward D. Bradley, Pottersville. 
Thomas W. Smith, West Winfield. 
Frances H. Courtney, Wilmington. 


OHIO 


Oliver Perry McDaniel, Carey. 
Clarence Hicks, Chesapeake. 
John Whitman, Continental. 
Vern C. Wallace, East Canton. 
Alice L. Wyliner, Lagrange. 
Clayton G. Roshon, Reynoldsburg. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Matthew A. Moran, Block Island. 
Mary E. Feeley, Oakland Beach. 


TEXAS 


Alvis L. Gilliam, Bellmead. 

Arnold S. Clewis, Grapeland. 

Robert B Jackson, Hico. 

Leo C. Neutzler, Nordheim. 

Arthur J. Terry, Petersburg. 
Raymond A. Crawford, Solman City. 
Foy B. Steadman, Trent. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Reverend James Shera Montgom- 
ery, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength—we praise Thee, 
Heavenly Father, that we have such a 
refuge. By all that is wisest in Thy 
promises and tenderest in Thy teaching 
do Thou encourage us to come to Thee. 
Let the clouds teach us; by the griefs do 
Thou guide us, by the hardships do Thou 
strengthen us, and by the pains do Thou 
pity us. As we labor for the cherished 
freedom sought by our forefathers, bless 
us with the upward look and the inward 
light as whirlwinds of hate and rebellion 
are shaking the world. With hands and 
hearts united, with determination 
abounding, make us humble and strong, 
as Thy way goes on for the best of all. 
With obedient grace, we pray that the 
weight of diversity may be lessened and 
softened; that souls may be calm and 
united as they accept their just portion 
of sacrifice and service, laboring for that 
cherished freedom sought by our fore- 
fathers. Gracious God, in this hour 
with its urgent needs of hope, faith, and 
forebearance, we pray for charity toward 
human wants, human deeds, and human 
opinions, while on the brow of our coun- 
try is the symbol of its future—the bright 
and the morning star. O do Thou mark 
the way for our President, our Speaker, 
the Congress, and all others clothed with 
authority. Thine shall be the praise, 
Through Christ. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, November 14, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also intormed the 
House that on November 7, 1941, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H. R. 4599. An act to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
“unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article entitled “In Regard to 
the Vote,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of Saturday, November 15, 
1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLOOM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on two subjects 
and to include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection, 


EQUALITY FOR THE FARMER 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. WILSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, having 
been born and reared on a farm in my 
district, I know the farmers’ problems and 
therefore can sympathize with them. I 
just want to warn the Committee on 
Banking and Currency that any bill on 
price control which does not guarantee 
equality to the farmers will be vigorously 
opposed by me. 

Both Republicans and Democrats have 
paid little more than lip service to the 
farmers for several administrations. As 
I see it, parity is quite a long way from 
equality. I shall demand equality; equal- 
ity in living standards means equality in 
working hours, equality in luxuries, equal- 
ity in return on investment, equality in 
return for skill. $ 

A farmer spends many years in learn- 
ing to operate a farm. The whole family 
works and each becomes a skilled work- 
man. Pray tell me why they should not 
be compensated for such ability. In any 
price-fixing bill, I shall demand such re- 
turns for the farmer. 


THANKFUL WE ARE AMERICAN 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCGREGOR]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the Thanksgiving season, it is 
fitting and proper that we should examine 
our hearts to see if we are really grateful 
to the Almighty for permitting us to live 
and move in free America. 

A lot of us—both Democrats and Re- 
publicans—think the war scare is being 
overdone. A lot of us—both Democrats 
and Republicans—disagree with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign and domestic policies 
and are disgusted with the extravagance 
and waste of the past 8 years. However, 
like the immortal Stephen Decatur, we 
can only say, “Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong.” 

Even if we do not get from those in 
high places the unity which they ask from 
us, even if we do think that nondefense 
expenses should be pared to the bone, 
even if we disagree with others on how 
things should be run, we can all agree on 
this one point: That the United States is 
a million times the best place in the world 
in which to live today. We ought, each of 
us, to inscribe on our hearts these words: 
“By the grace of God, I am an American 
citizen.” 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for € minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been directed to the attack 
made on the Labor Committee when I 
was absent from the floor on Thursday 
of last week, following the vote on neu- 
trality, by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Riehl. May I say that we of 
the Labor Committee have come to ex- 
pect unjust criticism as an every-day af- 
fair. I believe we have proved we can 
take it. We know it has been in the past, 
and now is, engendered in part by the 
hysteria and tension of our times. How- 
ever, we have not for a minute lost track 
of the fact that this very hysteria has 
been and now is being used by certain 
selfish interests who have always been 
opposed to fair labor legislation, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. When I have finished 
I will be very glad to yield, but until I 
have finished I will not yield. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I understood the gen- 
tlewoman was speaking for the Labor 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman de- 
clined to yield. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, nor have 
we lost track of the fact that this hys- 
teria has been snd is now being used by 
some others who welcome any oppor- 
tunity to tie the hands of our President, 

Early in this session bills were intro- 
duced and sent, not to the Labor Com- 
mittee where they belonged, but to com- 
mittees that had nothing whatever to do 
with labor legislation. One such com- 
mittee had the honesty and good judg- 
ment not to report the bills. Another 
committee reported a labor bill, although 
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it was originally introduced as a naval 
bill. The Labor Committee has refused, 
and will continue to refuse to be stam- 
peded into supporting legislation de- 
signed not to help the war effort but to 
destroy the labor legislation built up 
through the administration to benefit 
labor. We are prepared to support rea- 
sonable and fair legislation to keep the 
workers in defense industries at work 
during the war emergency. We are not 
willing to us the war emergency as a 
smoke screen to destroy labor legislation. 
Our country is in a very serious crisis. 
It is the responsibility of every person to 
sacrifice, if necessary, for the preserva- 
tion of our American ideals. No man, 
however powerful, should have the right 
to make up the minds of, or order out on 
strike, other thousands of men, nor has 
any man the right to challenge his Gov- 
ernment. I deplore this attitude and do 
not believe it expresses the opinion or 
judgment of the great bovy of loyal Amer- 
ican workers Our experience has been 
that when sacrifice was necessary and 
called for, the rank and file in the great 
labor movement were there to answer the 
call. They will do so again. If the great 
industrialists of the country had not 
spent months haggliig over contracts 
until they had secured great concessions 
from the Government to benefit them- 
selves, much more time would have been 
gained in defense production than has 
been lost through strikes. This does not 
mean we are condoning strikes in de- 
fense work; we definitely are not. We 
are merely stating a fact. We deplore 
such strikes, whether justified or unjus- 


‘tified, for the following reasons: 


First, we believe that our country is 
entitled to complete patriotic support in 
her effort to help democracy win the war. 

Second, we believe that the majority of 
the workers do not want to strike when 
the Government appeals for service. 

Third, we believe that in the confusion 
and hysteria of the times it is difficult to 
get a reasoned point of view from the 
average person, who, although willing to 
be fair, lacks the knowledge necessury to 
arrive at a just decision and because of 
this public opinion is developing against 
the workers of America. This is not only 
unfortunate; it is tragic. 

For all of these reasons we are deeply 
concerned at this time, and we earnesily 
hope that even the enemies of labor will 
not take advantage of the conditions to 
intensify an unfortunate situation. 

The Labor Committee is not only will- 
ing but anxious to do what is honest and 
just to support the Government in its 
great effort to defend our beloved coun- 
try. We believe that our first responsi- 
bility is to her. 

A few days ago we voted to send men in 
armed ships to deliver the goods neces- 
sary to preserve democracy and freedom. 
We shall keep faith with these men and, 
if necessary, support legislation to insure 
the delivery of the goods we promised. 
We do not intend to permit any selfish 
minority, whether they be workers or 
industrialists, to gain unfair advantage 
because of a national emergency. No 
man or group of men, however power- 
ful they may be, is greater than the 
Government of the United States. 


1941 


So, Mr. Speaker, speaking for myself 
as chairman, and for the members of an 
honorable committee of this House, I 
resent the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rien! and hope 
that in the future he will refrain from 
such unjust and intemperate criticism. 


AMENDMENT TO HAWAIIAN HOMES COM- 
MISSION ACT OF 1920, AS AMENDED 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 4795, an 
act to amend the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act of 1920, as amended, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. I have 
conferred with the minority members of 
the committee, and there is no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, line 5, strike out “relations” and 
insert “relatives.” 

Page 3, line 20, after “writing”, insert 
“must be specified at the time of execution of 
such lease with a right in such lessee in 
similar manner to change such beneficiary at 
any time, and shall be.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. GREEN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the New Ulm 
(Minn.) Daily Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
uesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a table and other comments pre- 
pared by representatives of dairy coop- 
eratives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCE ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
a century ago one of the most distin- 
guished Senators of this country at that 
time tock a position in opposition to the 
establishment of locks at the Soo, Mich. 
This eminent Senator from the State of 
Kentucky, three times a candidate for 
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the Presidency of the United States, 
known in history as the great compro- 
miser, Henry Clay, who said he would 
rather be right than President, opposed 
the building of locks at the Soo, Mich., 
on the ground that it would be but a 
folly of the white man. Time has proven 
that at least in this matter Clay was 
wrong, 

Recently there has come the report 
that through that folly this year will 
flow more than 100,000,000 tons of com- 
merce, the majority of which is iron ore 
brought down from the Mecabi Range in 
Minnesota to meet the coal of West Vir- 


ginia and Kentucky at the blast furnaces, 


of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Gary, South 
Chicago, Detroit, and other places to 
make the much needed steel for the de- 
fense of this Nation. I mention this 
fact to show the great importance of 
commerce on the Great Lakes, which 
represents more than 20 percent of the 
water-borne commerce of the United 
States. This vast volume of commerce 
so vital, necessary, and absolutely essen- 
tial to making this Nation impregnable 
against foreign attack originates in the 
rich Midwest area of our country. This 
great section and its teeming millions of 
people have no adequate waterway to 
the seven seas, in spite of the fact that 
water transportation on the Great Lakes 
is the cheapest in the world. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary I submit a privileged report. 

The Clerk read the following report, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


[77th Cong., Ist sess. House of Representa- 
tives. Rept. No. 1415] 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having 
investigated and considered the matter sub- 
mitted to it by House Resolution 335, submits 
the following report: 

The resolution authorizing the committee 
to make this investigation is as follows: 

“Resolution 

“Whereas HAMILTON FisH, a Member of this 
House from the State of New York, has been 
summoned to appear as a witness before the 
grand jury of a United States court for the 
District of Columbia to testify; and 

“Whereas the service of such a process upon 
a Member of this House during his attend- 
ance while the Congress is in session might 
deprive the district which he represents of 
his voice and vote; and 

“Whereas article I, section 6 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides: 

They (the Senators and Representatives) 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; * * * and for 
any speech or debate in either House they 
(the Senators and Representatives) shall not 
be questioned in any other place’; and 

“Whereas it appears by reason of the action 
taken by the said grand jury that the rights 
and privileges of the House of Representa- 
tives may be infringed: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
is authorized and directed to investigate and 
consider whether the service of a subpena or 
any other process by a court or a grand jury 
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purporting to command a Member of this 
House to appear and testify invades the 
rights and privileges of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The committee shall report at 
any time on the matters herein committed 
to it and that until the committee shall 
report Representative HAMILTON FISH shall 
refrain from responding to the summons 
served upon him.” 
The summons referred to is as follows: 


Grand jury, District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. The 
United States v. John Doe. No.—. Grand 
jury original, criminal docket. (Grand jury 
sitting in room 312 at Municipal Building, 
Fourth and E Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C.)] 

“The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 

HAMILTON FisH: 

“You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the grand jury of said court on Wednes- 
day, the 12th day of November 1941, at 10:30 
a. m., to testify on behalf of the United 
States, and not depart the court without 
leave of the court or district attorney. 

“Witness the honorable Chief Justice of 
said court the — day of ——, 19—. 

“CHARLES E. STEWART, 
Clerk. 
“By M. M. CHESTON, 
“Assistant Clerk.” 


It is the judgment of your committee that 
the service of this summons does invade the 
rights and priveleges of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

We respectfully suggest, however, that in 
each case the House of Representatives may 
waive its privileges, attaching such conditions 
to its waiver as it may determine. 

The language in the summons “to testify 
on behalf of the Unitec States, and not de- 
part the court without leave of the court or 
district attorney” removes any necessity to 
examine the question as to whether a sum- 
mons merely to appear and testify is a viola- 
tion of the privileges of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This particular summons com- 
mands that Representative HAMILTON FISH 
shall “not depart the court without leave of 
the court or district attorney,” regardless of 
his legislative duties as a Member of the House. 

It is recognized that this privilege of the 
House of Representatives referred to is a val- 
uable privilege insuring the opportunity of 
its Members against outside interference with 
their attendance upon the discharge of their 
constitutional duties. 

At the same time it is appreciated that 
there is attached to that privilege the very 
high duty and responsibility on the part of 
the House of Representatives to see to it that 
the privilege is so controlled in its exercise 
that it not unnecessarily interferes with the 
discharge of the obligations and responsibili- 
ties of the Members of the House as citizens 
to give testimony before the inquisitorial 
agencies of government as to facts within 


their possession. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows (H. Res. 340): 

Whereas Representative HAMILTON FISH, & 
Member of this House from the State of 
New York, has been summoned to appear as 
a witness before a grand jury of the United 
States Court for the District of Columbia to 
testify: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the said HAMILTON FISH be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appear and 
testify before the said grand jury at such 
time as the House is not sitting in session. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 


The Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 
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Mr. CELLER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is time to be allowed 
members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

The SPEAKER. Not if the previous 
question is ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, some Members 
wish to speak on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. If there is objection 
to ordering the previous question, the 
Chair will put the question. 

The question is on ordering the previ- 
ous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the ` 


table. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, the Committee on the Judiciary 
made a proper report on the resolution 
referred to it. The House, in my judg- 
ment, has taken the proper action. I 
wish, however, in justice to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FisH] to make 
this explanation: 

It has been advertised to the country 
that the gentleman from New York has 
sought to evade responding to this sub- 
pena. That is inaccurate. It was I who 
called the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Frs H], after conferring with impor- 
tant Democratic Members, and told him 
that it was not within his right to answer 
the summons without the consent of the 
House. It was because of that sugges- 
tion that the matter took the course 
which has resulted in the present action 
of the House. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] has been granted 
a previous special order to address the 
House for 15 minutes at the conclusion 
of the legislative program of the day, 
and it is over. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] has been grant- 
ed permission to address the House for 
20 minutes at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Virginia 
LMr. SMITH]. 

The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent, regardless of these 
special orders, to address the House at 
this time for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iobject, Mr. Speaker. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the special orders for today here- 
tofore granted I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes at this time. 
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Mr. SCHULTE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that the rule is that speeches 
are to be limited to 1 minute at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER, They are limited to 1 
minute before the legislative program of 
the day is concluded, and after that it is 
up to the House whether or not to grant 
unanimous consent. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
authorized on behalf of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson], a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to say that in connection with the 
matter of whether the privileges of a 
Member under the Constitution are vio- 
lated by the service of a subpena upon 
him to testify before the grand jury, and 
whether the privileges of the House are 
invaded by the service of a subpena upon 
a Member, the report the gentleman 
from South Carolina and I believe the 
Committee on the Judiciary should have 
recommended for adoption is as follows: 

The factual statement contained in the 
majority report is adopted. 

After due investigation and consideration, 
we are of the opinion that the inquiry as 
stated in the resolution must be answered in 
the negative. 

The privilege from arrest guaranteed to 
Members of Congress by the Constitution is 


not impinged by the issuance or the service 


of a subpena or summons upon a Member to 
appéar in court. The question as to whether 
or not the privilege becomes effective arises 
when action is taken to forcibly enforce the 
attendance in court of the Member. If at 
the time the enforcement is attempted the 
Member is going to or from sessions of Con- 
gress or is attending sessions, he is clothed 
with and protected by the immunity con- 
tained in article I, section 6 of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Likewise, the privileges of the House are 
not invaded by the service of a subpena on 
a Member. That question would only arise 
when process or other action is taken to en- 
force compliance with the subpena. 


RENT-CONTROL BILL FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5890) to 
regulate rents in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill is the rent- 
control bill for the District. I realize the 
importance of a rent-control bill, not 
only in Washington, but in all defense 
areas of this country, especially here and 
possibly in other areas of the country. 
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This bill was before the House on Novem- 
ber 4 and at that time a serious objection 
was pointed out to the chairman of the 
committee and he admitted it was a 
serious objection and asked that the bill 
not be delayed, stating that any amend- 
ment, whether in legal form or proper 
form or not, would be acceptable to him 
and they could rush it through in the 
other body. Believing there was sym- 
pathy for such an amendment, one was 
hastily drawn and it was offered on the 
floor and accepted, because I doubt that 
the bill would have received five votes in 
its existing form, as no one wanted it. 
When the bill went to the Senate there 
was no effort made, so far as I am able 
to ascertain, to accept or rewrite the 
amendment to embody the points that 
were suggested on the floor and as indi- 
cated in the wording of the amendment, 
In fact, no effort was made at all so far 
as I know. 

This being true, something should be 
done to protect the tenant. 

RENT-RAISING BILL 

I know the committee had an awful 
hard time in the consideration of this 
bill. They had months of hearings and 
I sympathize with the committee, but the 
bill in its present form is a rent-raising 
bill, and as I pointed out here on the floor 
when the matter was before the House, 
these tenants who have been paying 35 
percent and 50 percent of their salaries 
for rent, or 100 percent too much, would 
receive no protection whatsoever under 
this bill, but on the other hand, the 
injustices and inequalities would be 
frozen where they were with increases 
allowed since January 1, 1941, 

I regret that it should be necessary to 
postpone further consideration of this 
bill, but having once asked the committee 
to try to get up something that would be 
favorable and would meet the objections, 
and the committee failing to do that, I 
do not believe I would like to see the bill 
go back into the hands of the same people 
at this time, unless it is presented to a 
group where I shall have an opportunity 
to be heard so I can take up further the 
views I have expressed herein. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Does the gentleman 
refuse to allow the bill to go to confer- 
ence so that we might consider or agree 
to the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. If it goes to conference 
it will be before the same group that 
refused to consider the amendment. 
Therefore I am not only going to object 
to its consideration, but I object to its 
going to conference because then it will 
go before the Rules Committee and we 
will have a hearing, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Regular order, Mr, 
Speaker. 

Mr. PATMAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCK asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
n consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
there will be a better understanding of 
this matter concerning the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fis], if the House 
could keep well in mind the fact there 
are two privileges involved: One the priv- 
ilege of the House and one a personal 
privilege that is conferred upon the Mem- 
ber. We waive the privilege of the House 
and authorize the gentleman from New 
York to appear before the grand jur; by 
the passage of the resolution offered by 
the majority leader. As to the personal 
privilege the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FisH] can do whatever he wishes. 
That is within his conscience and that is 
the proper way to handle the situation. 
It is up to the Member to determine 
whether he shall or shall not appear. It 
would be barbarous, indeed, if a Member 
could say to the country, “I am willing 
to testify, but the House will not let 
me.” Now the House gives the privilege 
to testify and, in my humble opinion, the 
gentleman should testify. 

In construing House Resolution 335, 
concerning the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FrsH], we must keep separate the 
question of a House privilege and the 
question of a personal privilege. Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, which governs proceedings 
in the House of Representatives, provides 
in section 294 that— 


The privilege of a Member is the privilege g 


of the House; if a Member waive it without 
leave, it is a ground for punishing him, but 
it cannot in effect waive the privilege of the 
House. 


It has always been held that the service 
of a subpena or any other process ‘by a 
court or a grand jury, purporting to com- 
mand a Member of the House to appear 
and testify, invades the rights and privi- 
leges of the House of Representatives. 
Otherwise, if a Member could be com- 
pelled thus to absent himself from the 
House, his constituency could be deprived 
of his voice and his vote. The House has 
always held that it is the paramount 
duty of a Member to attend the sessions 
of the House; but the House can waive 
its privilege and authorize a Member to 
obey a subpena or other process by a 
court or a grand jury purporting to com- 
mand the Member to appear and to 
testify. 

The House has frequently in the past 
waived its privilege and authorized the 
attendance of a Member at a court or 
before a grand jury as a witness. On 
May 6, 1846—see section 2660, volume 3, 
Hinds’ Precedents—the House passed a 
resolution stating, in part, as follows: 

The House, having been informed that Mr. 
Hopkins, one of its Members, has been served 
with a process of the Circuit Court of the 
United States now sitting in this city, to 
attend as a witness in a criminal case pending 
in that court, resolved that Mr. Hopkins have 
leave of this House to attend said court. 


On March 21, 1876, the House waived 
its privilege and permitted three of its 
Members to testify before the grand jury 
sitting in Washington—see section 2662, 
volume 3, Hinds’ Precedents. In that 
case the House agreed to the following 
resolution: 

Whereas John M. Glover, Jeptha D. New, 
and A, Herr Smith, Members of this House 
and of the committee of this House investi- 
gating the affairs of the real-estate pool of 
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the District of Columbia, having been sum- 
moned to appear as witnesses before the 
grand jury of the district court of said Dis- 
trict to testify; and whereas this House sees 
no reason why the said Members should not 
appear and testify; therefore, that they be, 
and are hereby, authorized to appear and 
testify under the said summons. 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
House invariably waives its privilege and 
allows its Members to testify. Moreover, 
it usually puts the matter of testifying 
up to the Member himself. It is within 
the Member's own conscience whether or 
not he should testify. The responsibility 
is his. He should not be permitted to 
hide behind the excuse that the House 
refuses to permit him to testify. He 
should not be permitted to say, “I am 
willing to testify but the House will not 
Tet me.” 

If, after the House gives its consent or 
authority for a Member to testify, then 
the question becomes one of personal 
privilege, in contradistinction to the 
privilege of the House. If a Member re- 
fuses to testify, he may be subject to 
contempt. Then the question arises 
whether the ccurt ‘an punish him by ar- 
rest or otherwise. I believe he can then 
invoke the personal privilege accorded 
him by article I, section 6, of the Consti- 
tution, which provides as follows: 

The Senators and Representatives. 
They shall in all cases except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
sion of their respective Houses, and in going 
to and returning from the same; and for any 
speech or debate in either House they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 


The term “treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace” is a generic term and em- 
braces all crimes. Thus, a Member can- 
not raise the question of personal privi- 
lege in case of a criminal offense, The 
Supreme Court has so decided in a num- 
ber of cases, but principally in the case of 
Williamson v. U. S. (207 U. S. 425). The 
Court there said: 

The term “treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace” exempts from the operation of the 
privilege all criminal offenses: The privi- 
lege only applies in civil suits. 


If the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
Fıs] refuses to testify after the House 
gives its authority, the ccurt lacks the 
authority to punish him. An arrest for 
disregarding the subpena would be in 
the nature of a civil arrest, and the 
Member can then claim his personal con- 
stitutional privilege as aforesaid. 

Former Senator Blease, of South 
Carolina, on December 5, 1929, was 
served with a subpena issued by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia directing him to appear and testify 
before a session of the grand jury. 
Blease refused to testify. The foreman 
of the grand jury reported the deliber- 
ate absence of the Senator to the chief 
justice and associate justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the District. Justice 
Peyton Gordon eddressed the grand 
jury, and said that article I, section 6, of 
the Constitution gave immunity of ar- 
rest, but it did not say that a Member 
of Congress is privileged from subpena. 
Justice Gordon continued and said that 
if a Member did not obey the subpena, the 
only step would be to issue an attach- 
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ment for the Member's arrest. Since the 
Constitution provided immunity from 
arrest, a Member is not subject to such 
action. The court thus admitted that it 
had no power to compel obedience to the 
subpena. 
- Article 1, section 6, of the Constitution 
was again interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Long 
v. Ansell (293 U. S. 76; October term, 
1934). Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered 
the opinion of the Court and said in part: 
Senator Long contends that. article I, sec- 
tion 6, clause 1, of the Constitution confers 
upon every Member of Congress, while in 
attendance within the District, immunity in 
civil cases not only from arrest but also from 
service of process. Neither the Senate nor 
the House of Representatives has ever as- 
serted such a claim in behalf of its Merhbers. 
Clause 1 defines the extent of the immunity. 
Its language is exact and leaves no room for 
a construction which would extend the privi- 
lege beyond the terms of the grant. In Kim- 
berly v. Butler, Federal cases No. 7777, Mr. 
Chief Justice Chase, sitting in the Circuit 
Court for the District of Maryland, held that 
the privilege was limited to exemption’ from 
arrest. * * * History confirms the con- 
clusion that the immunity is limited to 
arrest. 


Applying the decision of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis to the case at hand, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FisH! has 
no immunity from service of process. He 
has no personal immunity from such 
process. The immunity is limited to ar- 
rest. 

Personally and frankly, I believe it is 
the duty of the gentleman from New 
York to testify. It would be barbarous 
if Congress refused to allow one of its 
Members to testify, particularly if that 
Member had, for example, important in- 
formation that is necessary to acquit or 
convict in case of murder, rape, arson, 
kidnaping, or any other heinous offense. 

It has been argued that because of the 
form of this particular summons served 
on the gentleman from New York, the 
House cannot waive its privilege or 
should not waive its privilege. The sum- 
mons in question is as follows: 


{Grand jury, District Court of the United 


States for the District of Columbia. The 
United States v. John Doe, No. —. Grand 
jury original, criminal docket. (Grand 


jury sitting in room 312 at Municipal 

Building, Fourth and E Streets NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C.)] 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
HAMILTON FISH: 

You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the grand jury of said court on Wednes- 
day, the 12th day of November 1941, at 10:30 
o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the court with- 
out leave of the court or district attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
said court the — day of —, 19—. 

[SEAL] CHARLES E. STEWART, 

Clerk. 
By M. M. CHEsToN, 
Assistant Clerk. 


This is the usual form of the grand 
jury summons, I believe, used in most 
jurisdictions. The words “to testify on 
behalf of the United States, and not to 
depart the court without leave of the 
court or district attorney,” have been 
seized upon as giving the right to the 
grand jury or the United States attorney 
to hold the gentleman from New York 
in custody for an undue length of time. 
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It is further argued that this wording of 
the summons would prevent the full and 
proper functions of a Member as a Con- 
gressman from attending sessions of the 
House and properly devoting his time to 
his official duties, because he could be 
held indefinitely by the United States at- 
torney or the grand jury. I believe there 
is no merit in this argument. If the 
United States attorney or the grand jury 
holds the Member in custody for an un- 
reasonable length of time, the House has 
itsremedy. It can arrange for the Mem- 
ber’s liberation and restoration to his 
seat by the hands of its own officer. It 
ean direct its Sergeant at Arms to take 
the Member from the custody of the 
grand jury and physically restore him to 
the precincts of the House. Further- 
more, the House may enforce its privilege 
or the privilege of a Member by authoriz- 
ing the issuance of a writ of habeas 
corpus to free a Member from duress or 
arrest in violation of article I, section 6, 
of the Constitution. (See Story, Argu- 
endo, in Prigg v. Penn, 16 Pet. 539-619.) 

The deciding of these issues is not with- 
out difficulty. On the one hand you have 
the rights of the House and the personal 
privilege of the Member. On the other 
hand, you have the constitutional and 
inherent right of the citizens to the at- 
tending and confronting of witnesses, 

Then, too, you have the right of the 
constituency of a Member to have that 
Member present and to voice his opinions 
and to vote during the sessions of the 
House. 

Our Government is one of coordinate 
branches. There must be appropriate 
teamwork amongst these branches. As- 
suredly, the House must not prevent the 
consummation of justice in any particu- 
lar cases. The executive branch must 
see to it that the Member is not prevented 
from doing his duty. In the instant case 
the gentleman from New York is not pre- 
vented from doing his duty to his con- 
stituency by appearing a short time be- 
fore the grand jury to tell what he knows 
about the case pending before that body. 
The grand jury and the United States 
attorney must see to it that his attend- 
ance before the jury is not unduly pro- 
longed. In conclusion, in my humble 
opinion the gentleman from New York 
should testify. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therewith copy of a speech 
I made over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System last night, entitled “Let’s Send 
the Boys Home for Christmas.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr, TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by the inclusion of 
two editorials from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of November 15. I have an 
estimate of cost in relation to one of 
these editorials from the Public Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that we do not have the price- 
control bill up today and will not until 
later, I relinquish the time granted to 
me to address the House today. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just heard from Mr. Girdler, say- 
ing that many men have turned up to 
work in the mines but that they were 
being kept from work by pickets; that, in 
his opinion, if these men had the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
namely, the right to pass over public 
places and highways, 80 percent of the 
men would be back working in the mines, 
In my opinion, this certainly is an in- 
fringement on these men’s freedom. In 
this same connection on freedom, I hold 
in my hand a document entitled “The 
Four Freedoms,” under which appears 
the President’s signature. 

Everyone will agree with the President 
that these “four freedoms” certainly are 
necessary and in accord with American 
understanding of freedom. However, 
there is one freedom that is not here 
mentioned, which, I believe, is just as 
important, if not more important, than 
any of these mentioned by the President, 
and that is the freedom to work in this 
country without paying tribute for the 
privilege thereof to anybody, at any time 
and at any place. ' 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
freedom be drawn to the attention, not 
only of the President of the United States 
but to every Member of this House, and, 
in view of the treasonable, traitorous at- 
titude of John L. Lewis, that every Mem- 
ber of this House see that this right is 
protected. Lewis and his gang would 
wreck the Constitution of the United 
States to attain his end, as well as to 
wreck the rank and file of honest and 
patriotic miners, and in doing so try to 
set himself up as greater than the United 
States itself. Now that this show-down 
has come, I hope that every Member of 
this House will have the intestinal forti- 
tude to support my House Concurrent 
Resolution 54, or any other legislation of 
similar kind that will show Lewis and 
these other traitors where he stands. 
This House should brand Lewis’s present 
action as nothing more nor less than 
plain, simple treason; and if I personally 
had my way, he would pay the penalty 
of a traitor, as I believe he is the most 
dangerous man in the United States 
today so far as the wrecking of our 
defense program is concerned. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the other 
special orders today are disposed of, I 
may address the House for 20 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
remarks regarding the death of the late 
Bishop William Lawrence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting some figures I have 
had compiled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON GOVERNMENT 
PATRONAGE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
some recent American history, I think it 
might be appropriate at this time to call 
attention to some words uttered by 
Thomas Jefferson, who in a more glorious 
era of the Democratic Party was consid- 
ered to be its patron saint. With that 
far-seeing vision with which he was so 
richly endowed, he one time said: 

The elective principle becomes nothing if 
it may be smothered by the enormous patron- 


age of the general Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that Thomas 
Jefferson was not only a great states- 
man but also something of a prophet. 


OIL LEAK TO AXIS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been designating our- 
selves as the arsenal for the democracies. 
Some alarming facts have been developed 
by the newspaper PM, which certainly 
cannot be regarded as a critic of this ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. It has de- 
veloped that we are sending every week to 
Franco of Spain, a Fascist country. openly 
in league with Germany, thousands and 
thousands of barrels of petroleum, in- 
cluding high-octane gasoline and lubri- 
cants. PM has two startling series of 
articles by its Washington correspondent, 
I, F. Stone, which give specific statistics 
in that regard. In my opinion, that 
newspaper is to be commended for show- 
ing up this strange shoddy business of 
arming the Axis, while we pretend to be 
the arsenal for the democracies. In 
heaven’s name, cannot we at least be con- 
sistent in this business and stop the sale 
of munitions and materials of war to 
countries in league with our potential 
enemies? 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by the insertion of two articles 
from the newspaper PM. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
APPLICABLE TO HOPS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5833) to 
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extend the time during which orders and 
marketing agreements under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, may 
be applicable to hops, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this is the bill 
about which the gentleman from Oregon 
spoke the other day? 

Mr. PIERCE. This is the bill; yes. It 
is an extension of the hop bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. At that time there 
were some members on the minority side 
of the Committee on Agriculture who did 
not favor the bill. As I understand it 
now, all members of the Committee on 
Agriculture favor the bill? 

Mr. PIERCE, Yes; that is true. There 
is no opposition. It is an agreed bill be- 
tween the hop growers and the producers. 
All differences have been wiped out in this 
bill that I offer now for final passage. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To make more beer? 

Mr. PIERCE. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is agreeable to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kinzer], is it? 

Mr. PIERCE. It is. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is present now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act 
entitled “An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, by including 
hops as a commodity to which orders under 
such act are applicable,” approved April 13, 
1938, as amended, is amended by striking out 
“September 1, 1942” and inserting in lieu 
thereof September 1, 1945.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (6) of section 80 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, is 
amended by deleting the comma after the 
word “hops” in the first paragraph thereof 
and inserting the words “and their products” 
and a comma. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (6) of section 8c of the 
Agricultural Adjustmena Act, as amended, is 
further amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(F) In the case of hops and their products, 
in addition to, or in lieu of, the foregoing 
terms and conditions, orders may contain one 
or more of the following: 

“(i) Limiting, or providing methods for the 
limitation of, the total quantity thereof or of 
any grade, type, or variety thereof, produced 
during any specified perfod or periods, which 
all handlers may handle in the current of or 
so as to burden, obstruct, or affect interstate 
or foreign commerce in hops or any product 
thereof. 

“(ii) Apportioning, or providing methods 
for apportioning, the total quantity of hops 
so limited, equitably among all producers in 
the production area to which the order ap- 
plies upon the basis of any one or more or 
combination of the following: The total or 
average quantity marketed by each producer, 
or available or estimated thereafter to be 
available for market, from any crop or crops 
of hops produced by that producer, or on a 
hop yard currently operated by that producer, 
all of such standards to be during such period 
or periods as the Secretary determines to be 
representative; the normal production of the 
acreage of hops operated by each producer 
during any specified period or periods, as de- 
termined by the Secretary upon the basis of 
the number of acres of hops found to be in 
production, and the average yield of that 
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acreage during such period as the Secretary 
determines to be representative, with adjust- 
ments determined by the Secretary to be 
proper, for age of plantings or abnormal pro- 
duction conditions affecting yield, or for other 
pertinent factor; such normal production or 
historical record of any acreage for which 
data as to yield of hops are not available or 
which had no yield during such period shall 
be determined by the Secretary on the basis 
of the yields of other acreage of hops of simi- 
lar characteristics as to productivity, subject 
to adjustment as just provided for. 

„(i) Allotting, or providing methods for 
allotting, the quantity of hops which any 
handler may handle so that the allotment 
fixed for that handler shall be limited to the 
quantity of hops apportioned under preced- 
ing section (ii) to each respective producer 
of hops; such allotment shall constitute an 
allotment fixed for that handler within the 
meaning of subsection (5) of section 8a of 
this title.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous ccnsent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
afraid the House ill served its standing 
and prestige when on Monday, without 
notice that the matter would be brought 
up, without consideration or debate, when 
only a handful of Members were present, 
it passed a resolution advising the Rep- 
resentative from New York, the Honor- 
able HAMILTON Fis, to refrain from re- 
sponding to the summons served upon 
him” to appear before the District grand 
jury until the Judiciary Committee, to 
whom the resolution was referred, had 
reported. 

It was with genuine pleasure and satis- 
faction, however, that I witnessed the 
House a few minutes ago pass a resolu- 
tion waiving, so far as the House is con- 
cerned, any supposed right or piivilege it 
may have with respect to our colleague 
the gentleman from New York obeying 
the summons from the Federal grand 
jury. 

I question the right of the House, as I 
question the right of the gentleman from 
New York, to disobey a summons from a 
grand jury, Federal or State. 

Can it be possible that the House for 
one moment entertains the thought that 


a Member, sworn to “support and de-- 


fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic,” can hide behind congressional 
immunity and defeat the Government he 
has sworn to support and defend in its 
effort to uncover its enemies and bring 
them to the bar of justice? Is congres- 
sional immr aity a higher, a more sacred 
right than the defense of our Republic 
from “enemies, foreign and domestic”? 
When it comes to the defense of this Re- 
public, while I have always thought that 
all citizens were impressed with the same 
duty and responsibility, if that duty, that 
responsibility, rest a little heavier upon 
one class of our citizenry than another, 
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then Iam constrained to think that those 
in high positions who represent the peo- 
ple should assume the heavier duty, the 
heavier responsibility. What think you, 
my colleagues? 

The original resolution was offered and 
passed, no doubt, upon the supposition 
that by reason of section 6 of article I of 
the Constitution the rights and privileges 
of the House of Representatives were be- 
ing infringed in that the service of the 
subpena upon a Member of the House 
during his attendance while the House 
is in session might deprive the district he 
represents of his voice and vote. 

Article I, section 6, of the Constitution 
reads: 

They (the Senators and Representatives) 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses and in going to and 
returning from same. 


From the privilege, however, it will be 
observed, the Constitution excepts “trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace,” 
which exceptions the Supreme Court has 
construed to include all criminal offenses, 
holding that the privilege applied only 
to arrests in civil suits (Williamson v. 
United States, 207 U. S. 425, 446; Long 
v. Ansell, 283 U. S. 75, 83). 

The Supreme Court has also held that 
this constitutional provision does not in- 
clude immunity from service of process, 
mesne or judicial, in either civil or crim- 
inal cases (United States v. Cooper, 4 Dall, 
341; Long v. Ansell, 293 U. S. 76). 

The immunity provision of article I, 
section 6, of the Constitution was in- 
serted, no doubt, primarily for the pur- 
pose of protecting Members against im- 
prisonment for debt. The practice of 
holding debtors to bail before judgment 
and imprisoning them afterward until 
they gave satisfaction was brought over 
to the Colonies from England, and at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and for years afterward many of the 
leading citizens of the day served jail 
terms over debts. The first State to 
abolish the practice of imprisonment for 
debt was Kentucky in 1821. The last 
States, North Carolina and Florida, in 
1868, when provisions were written in 
their constitutions. 

In Long against Ansell, Justice Bran- 
deis, who delivered the opinion of the 
Court, among other things, said: 

When the Constitution was adopted arrests 
in civil suits were still common in America. 
It is only to such arrests that the provision 
(art. I, sec. 6) applies. 


Since the provisions in the Constitu- 
tions of Florida and North Carolina, the 
provision found in article I, section 6, has 
been practically meaningless. 

Now, as the present grand jury was 
empaneled to inquire into the activities of 
those who are seeking to undermine our 
national safety, even if the immunity 
set forth in article I, section 6, of the 
Constitution applied, I hold that the right 
of the individual would have to give way 
to the paramount right of the State. Be- 
cause the national safety and the general 
welfare of the people are paramount no 
doubt are among the reasons the framers 
of the Constitution, in writing the 
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congressional immunity clause, excepted 
“treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace.” These things involve the na- 
tional safety and the public good, and 
private rights must give way to these 
higher rights of the Nation and its peo- 
ple. Take, for instance, the case where 
the information to establish treasonable 
acts depends upon the testimony of some 
Senator or Representative, would it be 
argued that the traitor should go free 
because, perchance, the grand jury could 
not compel the Senator or Representa- 
tive to appear and give the information 
upon which to draw an indictment? It 
would be assinine to think that the House 
would give to article I, section 6, such a 
construction and thus put the national 
safety in jeopardy. If disseminating 
propaganda for the purpose of under- 
mining the faith of our people in their 
Government and thus jeopardizing the 
safety and security of our Republic in 
these days of peril by bringing about dis- 
unity does not amount to treason—prob- 
ably it does not, because technically we 
are not at war—then I am unable to com- 
prehend what the Constitution means 
when it defines treason to be: 

Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them or 


in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. 


Now, let us lock at the facts. The 
Government is trying to ferret out these 
Nazi gutter rats that are attempting to 
undermine the faith of our people in their 
Government by disseminating propa- 
ganda that will bring about disunity. In 
the dissemination of this propaganda it 
is alleged the congressional frank is be- 
ing misused. It is common knowledge 
that there are many subversive agencies 
scattered over our land, supplied with 
foreign funds, spreading this propaganda. 
A Federal grand jury has been empaneled 
in the District of Columbia to investigate 
the whole matter and bring to the bar of 
justice the guilty. This grand jury in- 
vestigation has led to the indictment and 
arrest of a member of the office force of 
the Congressman from New York. The 
indictment charges perjury, that is, g v- 
ing false testimony before the grand jury. 
The investigation discloses that speeches 
of the gentleman from New York have 
been mailed out by at least one sup- 
posedly subversive agency unde: the gen- 
tleman’s congressional frank, and that 
the indicted member of his office force 
has received from some unknown source 
a large sum of money; and when ques- 
tioned by the grand jury relative to the 
money he refused to answer, evidently 
upon the theory that a true answer would 
incriminate him or bring embarrassment 
to others. When the agent in charge of 
one of these supposedly subversive agen- 
cies was summoned before the same 
grand jury, we find that after the sum- 
mons had been served but before he ap- 
peared, certain mail bags were taken 
from his office to the office of the gentle- 
man from New York, some of the mail 
bags containing the gentleman’s speeches 
enclosed in his franked envelopes. The 
gentleman from New York, from state- 
ments appearing in the press, is, it is 
thought, in possession of knowledge that 
would clear up many of these things, 
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among them being where the member of 
his office force received the money and 
to what use he put it, and the number of 
his speeches in frank envelopes. turned 
over to the supposedly subversive agency 
and other persons, organizations, and 
agencies. The Congressman has been in- 
vited to appear before the grand jury and 
clear up the whole matter and, it ap- 
pears, refused the invitation. A sum- 
mons was then issued and served on him 
to appear, and when questioned by a 
reporter as to whether he would appear, 
in obedience to the summons, is reported 
to have replied that he did not know 
until he consulted his lawyer. His law- 
yer raises the hue and cry of smear. 

There are some things I believe the 
membership of the House would like to 
know, namely: 

First. How can you smear a man by 
giving him an opportunity, under oath, 
to tell his side of the controversy before 
a grand jury? His appearance before the 
grand jury would be given wide publicity 
and, unless incriminating—and I do not 
think it would be—would clear up any 
smear his enemies may have attempted 
to paint him with. Truth has never asked 
anything better than a forum from 
which to speek. What better forum 
cculd any man demand than the oppor- 
tunity to testify before a Federal grand 
jury? 

Second. In raising the question of per- 
Sonal privilege the gentleman from New 
York stated the privilege to be, “T find 
I am unable to comply with the sum- 
mons without the consent of the House, 
the privilege of the House being in- 
volved: I therefore submit the matter 
for the consideration of this body.” 
Question: If the gentleman from New 
York wanted to appear before the grand 
jury and make a full disclosure, but felt 
some hesitancy without first obtaining 
the “consent of the House,” why did 
he not simply ask the House for such 
consent? The House, in my opinion, 
would have gladly given its consent. Its 
action today confirms my opinion. 

And there are some things that, in 
the name of national safety and secu- 
rity, should be known, namely: 

First. How many speeches has the gen- 
tleman from New York furnished to in- 
dividuals, associations, and agencies to 
be mailed out under his congressional 
frank, and a list of such individuals, asso- 
ciations, and agencies? 

Second. Why were the speeches re- 
turned by Dennett after he had been 
summoned to appear before the grand 
jury but before he actually appeared: 
and why did the gentleman’s office ar- 
range for the return of the speeches by 
sending a Government truck? 

Third. From what source or sources 
did the member of his office force receive 
the large sum of money, for what pur- 
pose was the money furnished, and what 
use was actually made of the money? 
What contact or contacts brought forth 
the money to the member of his office 
force? 

Fourth. Is the gentleman's apparent 
aversion to testifying before the grand 
jury due to embarrassment or a sincere 
desire to shield someone; if so, whom? 
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I believe the grand jury is entitled to 
full and complete answers to these ques- 
tions, and I feel sure the gentleman from 
New York can answer same to the satis- 
faction of the grand jury and the Amer- 
ican people. I sincerely hope that with- 
out further ado he will see fit to appear 
before the grand jury and give full and 
complete answers, let the chips fall where 
they may. I feel quite sure that the 
grand jury, as to time of appearance, 
will cooperate with the gentleman from 
New York so as to hear him on some day 
when the House stands in recess, so the 
great district he represents, in the lan- 
guage of the resolution, will not be de- 
prived “of his voice and vote.” 

My colleagues, while there may be 
some excuse for a Representative, con- 
scientiously against the foreign policies 
of this administration, being duped into 
furnishing his speeches to agencies that 
he did not know were subversive, which 
agencies used the speeches to spread dis- 
sension amongst our people, there can be 
no excuse for a Representative, or anyone 
else, attempting to cover up his mistake 
by refusing to make a frank and full dis- 
closure before a grand jury impaneled 
and sworn to uncover the activities of 
those who attempt to weaken our na- 
tional defense by circulating literature 
calculated to cause dissension and dis- 
unity. The manly thing to do, the pa- 
triotic thing to do, is for all of us to co- 
operate to the fullest with the Govern- 
ment in its effort to bring these crafty- 
deceptive, slimy, subversive tools of Hitler 
to the bar of justice. 

Let us ever remember that the safety 
and security of this Republic are para- 
mount to the rights of any individual. 


DEPORTATION 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
this point in conjunction with my re- 
marks amendments which have been ap- 
proved by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to the bill H. R. 3, which is to be called 
up tomorrow, for the information of the 
membership. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


“Amend H R 3, as last reported, as follows: 

“(1) Amend section 7 of title I by inserting 
the word ‘willfully’ between the words ‘who’ 
and ‘fails.’ 

“(2) Amend section 8 of title I so that it 
shall read as follows: 

Any alien against whom a valid warrant: 
of deportation is outstanding but who has 
not been deported because his deportation 
was not feasible, and who is.not in custody of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
may again be taken into custody for depor- 
tation by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in accordance with the provisions 
of this title.“ 

“Amend title III as follows: 

“ ‘Strike out of section 301 the words “will 
not be deleterious to the national safety” 
and insert in lieu thereof “would inure to the 
benefit.” 

Strike out of section 302 the words “are 
not or were not deleterious to the national 
safety of” and insert in lieu thereof “are or 
were beneficial to. 

“Amend title IV as follows: 

Strike out sections 401 and 402 and re- 
number section 403 so that it shall be section 
401." 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a 
speech delivered by Hon, John J. Blandin, 
of Akron, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address delivered by Mr. 
Earl E. Kelly, former Director of Public 
Works, delivered at the California State 
Society yesterday. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on two occasions and in one to in- 
clude a letter from a constituent and in 
the other to include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ 


ERADICATION OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including a review of the vene- 
2 situation by Drs. Parran and Vonder- 

ehr. 

The SPFAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, we who 
have battled in season and out of season 
for adequate appropriations to eradicate 
venereal diseases cannot escape a feeling 
of deep concern over a report just made 
by the venereal specialists of the United 
States Public Health Service showing an 
alarming increase in venerea] infection 
among the members of our armed forces. 
Indeed, this spread of the dreaded vene- 
réal diseases in the military forces ought 
to be a matter of great concern to all the 
citizens of our country. 

The information that comes to us from 
the experts of the United States Public 
Health Service is that in 1939, in pre- 
mobilization days, the syphilis rate in the 
Regular United States Army was 14 per 
1,000 and the gonorrhea rate was 27.7. 
Since then about 2,000,000 new men have 
been taken into the Army, and one of the 
requirements of admission to the Army 
is that no recruit may be admitted unless 
he is free of venereal sickness. Natu- 
rally the infiltration of so many unin- 
fected recruits brought the venereal- 
disease rate down in the Army. But the 
tragedy of it all is that the rate did not 
stay down, As of June 1941 the gonor- 
rhea rate had shot up to 40.6 and the 
syphilis rate was rapidly climbing back 
to the premobilization point, though, as 
already stated, no infected Ones were 
taken in with the draft. 

The inescapable conclusion of the 
United States Public Health experts is 
that vice conditions around the Army 
camps have got out of control. The 
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finger of suspicion is pointed at vice rings 
abetted by local politicians. The United 
States Public Health Service believes that 
the situation can and should be handled 
under the power conveyed by the May 
Act of last. July to wipe out prostitution 
in military areas. The question posed by 
the venereal experts to the military au- 
thorities is, “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

I ask permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a review of a new book 
by Dr. Thomas Parran and Dr. R. A. 
Vondelehr, of the United States Public 
Health Service, in which there is an in- 
teresting Ciscussion of this subject. 


(By Paul De Kruif) 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, reports 
a truly scandalous neglect which is causing 
syphilis.and gonorrhea to run rampant among 
the soldiers of our newly mobilized Army. 

In their new book, Plain Words About Ve- 
nereal Disease, to be published Friday, Dr. 
Parran and Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, Assistant 
Surgeon General, tell the story of how between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 of our young men, 
who were inducted—free of venereal disease 
into the new Army are now being needlessly 
exposed to time-wasting gonorrhea and life- 
endangering syphilis because the War De- 
partment and municipal authorities have 
seemed not to think it important to apply 
the powerful preventive measures that Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker and Gen. John 
J. Pershing used, with brilliant success, in the 
World War 24 years ago. 

The present deplorable and entirely pre- 
ventable rise in venereal disease in our armed 
forces is not only a sinister threat to their 
fighting efficiency. It is building up a vast 
reservoir of yenereal infection which bids fair 
to throw into reverse our present brilliant 
progress in the wiping out of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. It endangers the health and 
lives not only of our industrial workers, it 
is a new looming menace to the sons and 
daughters of every family in the United 
States. 


CONTROL ACT PASSED 


Four years ago, thanks to the fearlessness 
of our fighting Surgeon General, Dr. Parran, 
who single-handed broke down the popular 
taboo against the very mention of these ve- 
nereal sicknesses, Congress unanimously 
passed the Venereal Disease Control Act. It 
authorized expenditure of disease-fighting 
money, Nation-wide. In 1937 Dr. Parran 
predicted that within 30 years syphilis would 
be made a disease as negligible as typhoid 
fever is now. At that time the Nation's bill 
for its venereal-disease ravages among the 
soldiers of the World War had reached nearly 
$80,000,000. At least 3,000,000 persons were 
known to be infected with syphilis in our 
country. And at least three times that many 
were suffering from time-wasting gonorrhea, 
which, while not fatal, sterilizes hundreds 
of thousands of young women and cripples 
scores of thousands with arthritis. 

Plain Words About Venereal Disease re- 
lates how, with the new financial sinews of 
war available in 1937, our State health and 
city health departments, coworking with the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
organized medical profession of the country, 
began a hopeful Nation-wide blitz against 
these twin venereal plagues. The pitiful 
handful of only 713 clinics for venereal dis- 
ease where poor people could be treated, in 
1936, had risen to 3.088 in 1941. The num- 
ber of clinic treatments, 2,000,000 annually 
5 years ago, has risen to more than 10,000,000 
this year. The number of blood tests to 
smoke out the lurking syphilitic menace in 
the same time went up from a yearly 2,000,- 
000 to more than 16,000,000. 
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The progress in the downing of the syphilis 
rates was truly brilliant, At this year’s be- 
ginning it became clear that there was a 
marked drop in the syphilis attack rate. An 
American stood only one-half the chance 
of being infected with syphilis that he stood 
10 years ago. At the same time the new 
wonder drug, sulfathiazole, was discovered 
to be able to cure 90 percent of all cases of 
gonorrhea safely, within a few days’ time. 


THEN CAME DISASTER 


Then came the disaster. Our young men, 
more than a million, began to be inducted 
into our armed forces. It was stipulated 
under the selective service system that only 
the cream of our young manhood should be 
mobilized for our country’s defense. All 
those found infected with syphilis and 
gonorrhea were rejected. And, by double- 
checked accurate blood tests, among the 
first million draftees, nearly 50,000 were re- 
jected because of the taint of syphilis, It is 
an interesting sidelight on our national in- 
difference that the majority of this 50,000— 
many of them infectious menaces to our 
young women—have not been brought under 
treatment to this moment. Of course, that 
was not the Army’s business—since this vast 
cohort carrying their hidden danger were 
thrown back into civilian life, 

But it was definitely the Army’s business 
to see to it that its now more than a mil- 
lion of young men, all of them, venereally 
speaking, clean as a hound's tooth, should 
be kept that way. Now what has happened? 

In 1939, in the Regular United States Army, 
premobilization, the syphilis rate was 14 per 
1,000. The gonorrhea rate was 27.7, Since 
that time the Army’s ranks have been swollen 
by almost 2,000,000 new men, an almost 
eight-fold increase. Mind you, all the new 
men were free of venereal sickness. For a 
short while, because of this vast dilution, the 
venereal disease rate had to go down. But, 
alas, it didn’t stay down. Now, as of June 
1941, the gonorrhea rate has shot up from 
27.7 to 40.3. And the syphilis rate is rapidly 
climbing back up to the premobilization rate, 
though no tainted ones were taken in with 
the draft. 

This can lead us to one terrible conclu- 
sion: That scores of thousands of soldiers 
are now being infected, in the vice dives 
around the Army camps, 


REASONS FOR SITUATION 


Boldly, in his new book, Dr. Parran sets out 
the reasons for this scandalous situation. 
Vice rings and the laxity of local politicians 
permit scandalous conditions around our 
camps. 

It is to be tted that our military au- 
thorities have not yet understood that, now 
they insist on the stern and effective meas- 
ures for venereal-disease control and prophy- 
laxis with which Secretary of War Baker and 
General Pershing made our World War Army 
the least venereally infected of any army 
among any of the combatant nations. By 
this famous general order No, 77, Pershing 
put houses of prostitution out of bounds, sur- 
rounded them by military police, required 
all commanding officers to take vigor, us ac- 
tion providing prophylactics and treatment 
of venereal disease—or else. In the United 
States municipalities were forced to take 
strong measures by the War Department. 

But what are our Army authorities now 
doing to guard their clean young men? They 
have both the scientific and the legal 
weapons to protect them. By the May Act 
of July 1941, power was given them to en- 
force this law against prostitution within 
such areas around military establishments, 
and Army cooperation, which, if we as citi- 
zens demand it, would stir our municipal and 
military authorities out of their lethargy— 
not only to wipe out the venereal peril of 
prostitution around our camps, but to take 
a great step ahead in eradicating this dis- 
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abling, deadly threat of syphilis and gonor- 
thea from young America. 

America is fortunate to have as its health 
leader so forthright and bold a fighter as 
Thomas Parran. This new book is a chal- 
lenge to the citizenship of all of us. It 
should be read by every father and mother 
concerned not only about our land's defense 
but about the present and future strength, 
happiness, and lives of their children. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
when the House adjourned Thursday 
afternoon a colloquy occurred between 
the majority leader and myself relative 
to when it would be convenient and meet 
with the approval of the leadership to 
take up legislation relative to strikes in 
defense industries. It was the idea of the 
majority leader at that moment that he 
would be able to say something on that 
subject this morning. I am wondering if 
he is prepared to do so? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
that in a press conference this morning 
the Speaker made the statement that 
labor legislation would be considered in 
the House. 

Of course, the Vinson bill has been re- 
ported out and there is a rule out. We 
are aware of the situation that exists. 
That rule has been out more than 7 legis- 
lative days, and any member of the Rules 
Committee may callit up. Of course, the 
leadership is confident that the members 
of the Rules Committee will cooperate 
with the leadership as to when that will 
be called up. But the Speaker made the 
statement this morning that labor legis- 
lation would be considered by the House 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. SMITF of Virginia. I see the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is 
here himself this morning. I wonder if 
he would care to comment on it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, our 
distinguished leader, cannot name some 
definite date, so the membership can be 
notified when labor legislation can be 
considered? The character of the rule 
is broad enough to permit various 
amendments, and I am hoping that some 
time can be agreed upon when the House 
can have an opportunity to deal with the 
entire subject matter. 

- Mr. McCORMACK. It is impossible, 
of course, to fix a date now. The gentle- 
man from Georgia is aware of the situa- 
tion. Thursday of this week is Thanks- 
giving Day. It is hoped that the price- 
control bill will be brought out, but this, 
of course, depends on a rule being re- 
ported out on it by the Rules Committee. 

I should assume that in the very near 
future labor legislation could be consid- 
ered, but I do not want to make any defi- 
nite statement. That is a matter of 
further conference. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I agree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. It 
is to be hoped that very soon the mem- 
bership can have an opportunity to con- 
sider the legislation. The majority 
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leader says it will be brought up at the 
very earliest date. All of us, of course, 
want to cooperate with our distinguished 
leader, but we certainly hope to have the 
privilege of considering the subject mat- 
ter at the very earliest possible date. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Speaker made 
the statement this morning, and I think 
that is all that is necessary for me to 
state to the gentleman from Georgia, the 
gentleman from Virginia, and the Mem- 
bers of the House. In substance, he said 
that labor legislation would be consid- 
ered by the House as soon as possible. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That, as far 
as I am concerned, is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to me; but I hope the “earliest pos- 
sible date” will not mean too long a delay. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure the 
gentleman from Georgia has complete 
confidence in the Speaker. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
THE NATIONAL-DEFENSE MEDIATION BILL 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Naval Affairs Committee to be permitted 
to file a supplementary report to the bill 
(H. R. 4139) to further expedite the na- 
tional-defense program in respect of 


I have. 


naval construction and procurement by 


providing for the investigation and me- 
diation of labor disputes in connection 
therewith, and for other purposes; that 
it may be printed in the Recorp and also 
the substitute bill reported out by the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4139) to further 
expedite the national-defense program in re- 
spect to naval construction and procurement 
by providing for the investigation and media- 
tion of labor disputes in connection there- 
with, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report a substitute bill 
and recommend that the substitute bill do 


Without 


pass. 
i The text of the substitute bill is as fol- 
ows: 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

That it is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that labor disputes affect- 
ing the national defense be settled without 
interruption or delay in production for de- 
fense. To this end there are hereby estab- 
lished additional facilities for the voluntary 
settlement of such disputes as cannot be 
settled expeditiously by collective bargaining 
and by existing conciliation and mediation 
procedures. 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Executive Office of the President a Board 
to be known as the “National Defense Media- 
tion Board” (in this act called the Board), 
which shall be composed of such number 
of members, appointed by the President, as 
the President from time to time deems the 
work of the Board requires. The Board shall 
consist of a number of members representa- 
tive of employers, a like number representa- 
tive of employees, and a number of disinter- 
ested members representative of the public 
(in this act called, respectively, employer 
members, employee members, and public 
members). The President shall designate a 
chairman and a vice chairman of the Board 
from among the public members. The Pesi- 
dent is also authorized to appoint such mem- 
ber of alternate public members, employer 
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members, and employee members as he deems 
appropriate. Upon designation by the chair- 
man, an alternate member may serve upon 
the panels provided for in sections 4 and 5 
and may serve as a substitute for any absent 
regular member in the same representative 
group with full power to act as though he 
were a reguiar member of the Board. The 
members and alternate members shall re- 
ceive such compensation for their services 
as the President shall determine. 

„(b) In the absence of the chairman of 
the Board, the vice chairman shall act as 
chairman, In the absence of both the chair- 
man and the vice chairman, the chairman 
shall designate some public member or alter- 
nate public member of the Board to act as 
chairman, 

„e) Two members or alternate members 
from each representative group shall consti- 
tute a quorum of the Board. The Board 
shall have an Official seal which shall be 
judicially noticed. 

„d) The Board is authorized to employ, 
subject only to such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, such officers and em- 
ployees not otherwise provided for, as may 
be necessary, and to fix the compensation 
of such officers and employees in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. The Board may establish or utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the services and facilities of such other 
departments and agencies of the Government, 
as may from time to time be needed. At- 
torneys of the Board may appear for or 
represent the Board in any case in any court. 

e) The Board may delegate to any pub- 
lic member or alternate public member or to 
an executive secretary such administrative 
duties relating to the internal management 
of the Board’s affairs as it may deem appro- 
priate. 

„f) Upon the appointment of the chair- 
man of the Board, the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board created under Executive Order 
No. 8716 of March 19, 1941, shall cease to exist. 
Thereupon, all records, papers, and property 
of the Board created by such Executive order 
shall become the records, papers, and property 
of the Board. 

„g) All cf the expenses of the Board, in- 
cluding all necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses incurred by the members, alternate 
members, members of panels, or employees of 
the Board while away from their official sta- 
tion and under its orders, shall be allowed and 
paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the Board or by any 
individual it designates for that purpose. 

“*(h) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia, but it may 
meet and exercise any or all of its powers at 
any other place. 

„ “JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


“Sec. 3. The chairman shall determine, 
after consultation with the Department of 
Labor and the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, when any labor dispute substantially 
affects the national defense and cannot be 
expeditiously adjusted by other agencies of 
the Government (excluding any matter com- 
ing within the purview of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended). Upon such determina- 
tion the Board shall have jurisdiction of the 
dispute and shall proceed in the manner pro- 
vided in sections 4 and 5. 

“ ‘PROCEDURE FOR MEDIATION 


“ ‘Sec. 4. After the Board has taken juris- 
diction of a dispute, the Board, under the 
direction of the chairman, shall make every 
reasonable effort to assist the parties to ad- 
just and settle the dispute and make agree- 
ments for that purpose. To such end, the 
Board may utilize and the chairman may 
designate a mediation panel consisting of one 
or more persons representative of employers, 
a like number representative of employees, 
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and a disinterested person or persons repre- 
sentative of the public. The persons desig- 
nated may be members of the Board, alter- 
nate members of the Bcard, or other persons 
named by the Board. The chairman or the 
mediation panel may at any time request the 
parties to a dispute to negotiate by collective 
bargaining or to meet with any representatives 
of the Board. 


“*PROCEDURE FOR FACT FINDING AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


“Seco. 5. In the event that a dispute is not 
settled by collective bargaining or mediation 
under section 4, the chairman may authorize 
the mediation panel, or a different panel con- 
stituted as provided in section 4, to investigate 
the issues involved in the dispute and to make 
findings of fact and formulate recommenda- 
tions, which may contain appropriate retro- 
active provisions, for the settlement of such 
dispute. The panel may confer with the 
parties to the dispute, conduct hearings, and 
take testimony. Findings and recommenda- 
tions made under this section shall be sub- 
mitted by the Board to the parties and may 
be made public by the Board or any of such 
parties. Such findings and recommendaticns 
shall be made public by the Board upon the 
direction of the President. 


“‘MAINTENANCE OF THE STATUS QUO DURING 
NEGOTIATIONS 

“Sec, 6. (a) After the Board has taken 
Jurisdiction of a dispute as provided in sec- 
tion 3, the President, upon recommendation 
of the Board, in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act shall have power to issue an 
order (1) requiring one or more persons to 
refrain or cease and desist from calling, or 
assisting in any manner, a strike arising out 
of such dispute; and/or (2) requiring the 
employer, who is involved in the dispute to 
refrain or cease and desist from practices 
which change the situation existing at the 
time the dispute arcse, or which by changing 
an existing situation led to the dispute, and 
which the President shall deem prejudicial to 
the prompt settlement of the dispute. No 
order of the President or process of any court 
under this act shall require any employee to 
render labor or service without his consent, 
nor shall any provision of any such order or 
process be construed to make the quitting of 
his labor by any employee a violation of such 
order or process or otherwise an illegal act 

“*(b) Such order shell be effective for such 
period as the President shall determine, but 
shall, in any event, terminate 30 days after 
the date on which the order was issued and 
shall not be extended beyond such time, and 
any further order issued in connection with 
the same dispute shall terminate at the same 
time as the original order therein, and shall 
not be extended beyond such time. 

e) The Attorney General, at the request 
of the President, shall petition the district 
court of the United States, or the United 
States court of the Territory or possession, 
within the jurisdiction of which any person 
to whom an order is directed resides, trans- 
acts business, or is found, or the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, for enforcement of such order, and 
for appropriate temporary relief or restraining 
arder, Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction of the proceed- 
ing, and shall have power to grant such tem- 
porary relief or restraining order as it deems 
just and proper, and to make and enter a 
decree enforcing the order of the President. 
Notice or process of the court under this 
section may be served in any judicial district, 
either personally or by registered mail or by 
telegraph or by leaving a copy thereof at the 
residence or principal office or place of busi- 
ness of the person to be served. The judg- 
ment and decree of the court shall be final, 
except that the same shall be subject to 
review by the appropriate circuit court of 
‘appeals and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, upon writ of certiorari or cer- 
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tification, as provided in sections 239 and 240 
of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 
1934 edition, title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 

“*(d) An order of the President shall be 
enforceable only at the suit of the Attorney 
General, brought at the request of the Presi- 
dent, and in the manner provided for in this 
section. 

e) Petitions filed under this Act shall be 
heard expeditiously, and if possible, within 
twenty-four hours after they have been 
docketed. 

t) When granting appropriate temporary 
relief or a restraining order, or making or 
entering a decree enforcing an order of the 
President, as provided in this section, the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity shall 
not be limited by the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity and for other purposes”, approved 
March 23, 1932 (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 29, 
secs, 101-115). 


“REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD 


“Src. 7. The Board shall have authority 
from time to time to make, amend, and 
rescind regulations providing appropriate 
procedures for carrying out the powers vested 
in it by this Act. 


“PROCURING OF EVIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE OF 
WITNESSES 

“Sec, 8. For the purposes of this Act, the 
provisions of section 9 (relating to examina- 
tion, the production of books, papers, and 
documents, and attendance of witnesses) and 
of section 5 (f), of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended (U.S. C., 1934 edi- 
tion, title 15, sec. 49; Supp. V, title 15, sec. 45 
()) are hereby made applicable to the juris- 
diction, powers, and duties of the Board, and 
may be exercised by the chairman of the 
Board. any public member or alternate public 
member, or any employee of the Board su- 
thorized by the chairman. The term “wit- 
ness” as used in these sections shall include 
a party involved in a labor’ dispute. 

“SAVING CLAUSE 


“Sec. 9. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided herein, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to repeal, modify, or affect any 
other statute of the United States. 

“ “TERMINATION 


“ ‘Sec. 10. This Act shall cease to be in effect 
on the expiration of two years from the date 
of its enactment or upon the date upon 
which the President proclaims the existing 
national-defense emergency terminated, 
whichever occurs first. 


“ ‘SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 11. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Defense Mediation Act.”’” 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF THE BILL 


In proposing this substitute bill, the com- 
mittee has had these principles in mind: 

1. The objective of the bill is to aid the 
settlement of those labor disputes which 
substantially affect defense production. No 
attempt is here made to deal with other 
labor disputes. Nor is any attempt made to 
provide for legislation beyond the present 
emergency. 7 

2. In achieving this objective, the bill re- 
nes first upon collective bargaining, and, if 
that fails, upon mediation, and ultimately 
upon impartial findings and recommenda- 
tions by the National Defense Mediation 
Board, a tripartite board upon which the 
disinterested public, employers, and em- 
ployees are all represented. 

8. The Board's findings and recommenda- 
tions are not made enforceable in court. 
Therefore the bill does not impose or 
authorize compulsory arbitration. 

4. The bill, however, does give the Presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the Board 
the power to issue standstill orders, and to 
secure court enforcement of such orders, 
maintaining the status quo in labor dis- 
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putes for not more than 30 days. These 
orders give the Board an opportunity to in- 
vestigate, to request further collective bar- 
gaining, to mediate, or to make findings and 
recommendations, 

5. A standstill order may be directed at 
employers, employees, or others whose activi- 
ties affect the status quo. Its purpose is 
merely to give the Board a maximum of 30 
days in which to try to bring the parties 
together or, if that fails, to tell the public 
what the facts are and what the Board rec- 
ommends as a fair solution. It is not the 
purpose of a standstill order to impose upon 
anyone terms and conditions of production 
or employment different from those that 
already prevailed. At the same time a stand- 
still order does not prevent the Board from 
later recommending new terms and condi- 
tions, which may be retroactive to the date 
the dispute arose. 

6. Judicially enforceable standstill orders 
are necessary since unless some such tem- 
pered authority is given to the executive 
there will be available to protect the media- 
tion process only the drastic remedies of 
plant seizure, military occupation, and crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 

7. Standstill orders authorized by the bill 
are unlike “cooling-off statutes,” in several 
respects: (a) Standstill orders unlike “cool- 
ing-off statutes” do not automatically extend 
to all industries but to disputes which sub- 
stantially affect national defense. (b) Stand- 
still orders unlike “cooling-cff statutes” may 
be applied to employers and to strangers as 
well as to employees. (c) Standstil) orders 
unlike some ‘cooling-off statutes” permit 
recommendations that are retroactive. (d) 
Standstill orders, unlike “cooling-off stat- 
utes,” are not enforceable by private parties. 

8. This bill is not patterned directly upon, 
but has borrowed some of its ideas from, the 
Railway Labor Act. The Railway Labor Act 
operates in an industry where collective bar- 
gaining had progressed far encugh to justify 
statutory crystallization of an elaborate ma- 
chinery of negotiation and adjustment. In 
industry as a whole collective bargaining has 
not developed to this extent. Therefore the 
present bill allows the National Defense 
Mediation Board to suggest, but does not re- 
quire, formal procedures of collective bar- 
gaining and adjustment. Thus there will be 
opportunity for experiment without compul- 
sion, It is particularly important to note that 
any attempt to go further than this in apply- 
ing to all defense industries the principles 
of the Railway Labor Act at this time would 
be not a progressive but a retrogressive step, 
since it would revive the objectionable fea- 
tures of labor injunctions. Although it is 
not commonly recognized, the Railway Labor 
Act’s provisions are technically enforceable 
in court by any interested private party by a 
bill for an injunction. Such resort to courts 
has. in fact, not been usual in railroad cases 
because of the recognized status of collective 
bargaining and adjustment machinery. But 
these conditions do not yet exist in all de- 
fense industries. To open in such industries 
the possibilities of private injunctions would 
clearly be undesirable and, in fact, would be 
tantamount te repealing most of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

9. The bill is designed to breed confidence, 
not fear. It is based on the theory that con- 
tinued production at high levels is attained, 
not by threats of drastic penalties but by the 
certainty that no one will be prejudiced, and 
the general welfare will be greatly aided, by 
the maintenance of production and working 
conditions until the National Defense Media- 
tion Board has had the opportunity to act. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL SECTION BY SECTION 


The bill establishes upon a statutory basis 
the National Defense Mediation Board cre- 
ated by Executive Order No. 8716, dated 
March 19, 1941, clarifies its powers to mediate 
labor disputes and make findings and recom- 
mendations, empowers it to issue orders to 
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maintain the status quo during proceedings 
before the Board, and gives it powers to com- 
pel the attendance of parties and witnesses. 

Section 1 of the bill declares the policy of 
the United States in accordance with the 
prociamation of the President issued May 
27, 1941. 

Section 2 establishes on a statutory basis 
the National Defense Mediation Board cre- 
ated by Executive Order No. 8716, dated March 
19,1941. The Board is established in the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, not merely in or- 
der to facilitate budgetary and personal mat- 
ters but also to make it clear that the tribunal 
is a temporary adjunct to the President's office 
for the period of the emergency. The number 
of members is not specified, since it is as yet 
uncertain what the volume of business of the 
Board will be. However, members are to be 
appointed in three different groups, to be 
representative of the public, the employers, 
and of employees. The number of employer 
members is to equal the number of employee 
members, but the number of public members 
may be either greater or smaller than the 
number of members in the other groups. 
The alternate members likewise will be of 
an indeterminate number. They will have 
authority to serve upon panels of the Board 
at any time but may act at meetings of the 
Board only when designated as substitutes 
for regular members. An alternate member 
may substitute only for a regular member in 
the same representative group. All regular 
and alternate members will be named by, and 
subject to removal by, the President. 


Section 3 relates to the method by which 
the Board acquires jurisdiction of a case. The 
standards set for jurisdiction are twofold: 
First, the dispute must substantially affect 
the national defense and, second, the dispute 
must be one which cannot be expeditiously 
adjusted by other agencies of the Government. 
The power to determine jurisdiction is vested 
in a committee representing the Board, the 
Department of Labor, and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 


Section 4 provides that when the Board 
takes jurisdiction of a dispute it shall make 
every reasonable effort to assist the parties to 
adjust and settle the dispute and make agree- 
ments for that purpose. In other words, the 
Board will first try to achieve its result by 
Promoting. collective bargaining. As 
of this process, or as a supplement to it, the 
Board may engage in mediation. In mediat- 
ing a dispute, the Board may act through a 
mediation panel consisting of persons repre- 
sentative of the public, employers, and em- 
ployees. The number of persons representa- 
tive of employers is to be equal to the number 
of persons representative of employees. The 
people acting in a representative capacity on a 
mediation panel may be either regular mem- 
bers named to the Board by the President or 
alternate members named to the Board by 
the President, or other persons who have been 
named by a quorum of the Board and who are 
duly representative of their respective groups. 
The authorization to utilize other represent- 
ative persons in addition to regular and alter- 
nate members is necessary, since 
increases in the number of cases to be han- 
died may occur from time to time. Such 
ad hoc representatives on panels will not have 
power to vote at meetings of the Board. 


At any time the Chairman of the Board 
or the mediation panel is authorized to re- 
quest the parties to continue collective bar- 
gaining in the presence of or away from the 
panel or to meet with a representative of the 
Board. In these provisions the bill is inten- 
tionally flexible. The Board must develop its 
own procedural devices. Sometimes it may 
follow the pattern of the Railway Labor Act 
and suggest to the parties a detailed course 
of reconciling their differences. At other 
times it may resort to a short cut such as a 
hearing before a special agent of the Board. 
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Section 5 provides that when a dispute is 
not settled by mediation the chairman may 
designate the panel which sat on that dis- 
pute or another panel to investigate the 
issues to make findings of fact and formulate 
recommendations. The panel may confer 
with the parties to the dispute, conduct 
hearings, and take testimony. A panel acting 
under this section is not compelled to con- 
duct hearings in the formal sense but may 
instead confer with the parties. Whatever 
mode of procedure may be followed, the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Board are 
not compulsory. The recommendations may 
contain appropriate retroactive provisions. 

Section 6 of the bill gives to the Board a 
means of maintaining production without a 
change in the status quo during the media- 
tion process. In a dispute over which the 
Board has taken jurisdiction it may recom- 
mend that the President issue a standstill 
order to prevent interruptions and changes in 
working conditions for not more than 30 days 
while the parties are engaged in collective 
bargaining or the Board is endeavoring to 
adjust that dispute. 

A Presidential order can contain only two 
types of provisions. One type requires a per- 
son to refrain or cease and desist for not more 
than 30 days from calling or assisting a strike 
arising out of a particular dispute. This type 
of provision can be directed not only to an 
employee but to anyone else who calls or 
assists that strike. The other type of provi- 
sion can be directed only to the employer in 
that dispute. Such provision can only require 
the employer to refrain or cease and desist 
from practices—such as lockouts, alterations 
in wage rates, and discrimination—which 
changed the situation existing at the time the 
dispute arose, or which, by changing an exist- 
ing situation, led to the dispute. Under this 
section the President, on the Board’s recom- 
mendation, can require a restoration of the 
status quo, not an entirely new set of working 
conditions. 

In each case the President, on the Board’s 
recommendation, will fix the expiration date 
of the order, which in no case can be more 
than 30 days from its issuance. The Presi- 
dent will also determine whether a particu- 
lar order shall have one or both of the types 
of provisions permitted in section 6a. 

Neither the President nor the Board will 
be required to hold hearings or take evi- 
dence before issuing an order. Once issued 
only the Department of Justice has the power 
directly or indirectly to enforce the order. 
The Attorney General secures enforcement by 
filing a petition in an appropriate United 
States district court. That court has the 
power only to enforce or refuse enforcement 
of the order, not to modify it. The court 
takes evidence only on the question whether 
the President or his nominee in fact has is- 
sued the order, and on that evidence the 
court determines whether the order con- 
forms to the statute. The proceeding is not 
unlike an application by an administrative 
tribunal to a court to enforce-a subpena, or 
an application by an administrative tribunal 


to a court for a stop order maintaining ex- 


isting conditions until the tribunal can ex- 
ercise its jurisdiction. If the court issues a 
court order enforcing the administrative or- 
der, violation of the court order would be a 
contempt and punishable accordingly. 

In its operation this section will have the 
following advantages: 

1. It will give the President and the Board 
an opportunity to preserve the status quo 
in a particular case if it is desirable in the 
light of the declared policy of the statute. 
This procedure will avoid the practical uncer- 
tainty which would otherwise exist as to 
whether a particular case substantially af- 
fected defense. It will avoid the adminis- 
trative and judicial break-down which might 
follow from an attempt to apply to all defense 
industries an over-all cooling-off period. It 
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will give an opportunity to decide in the 
light of a particular set of facts whether any 
temporary stop order would aid prompt set- 
tlement of a dispute. 

2. It will vest in an informed administra- 
tive body the exercise of initial judgment on 
industrial labor problems. It will make judi- 
cial enforcement dependent on a request hy 
that administrative body to the President. 

3. It will give to the President and the 
Board an opportunity in the light of particu- 
lar facts to determine against whom an order 
ought to be issued. In some cases they may 
determine that the circumstances require an 
order against one who is not an employee but 
not against an employee, or an order against 
an employer but not against an employee, 
or against particular employees but not 
against an employer, or an order against 
all persons associated with the dispute. 

4. An order cannot last longer than 30 
days, although it may be for a shorter period. 

5. The order is circumscribed both by the 
type of provision authorized and by the time 
limitation. It does not go to the extent of 
requiring parties to abide by the recommen- 
dations of the Board. In other words, the 
statute does not provide for so-called com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

6. The machinery of enforcement provided 
avoids those abuses of labor injunctions which 
led to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and instead 
utilizes the sanctions which have been applied 
in the National Labor Relations Act. 

7. Excessive delegation of power has been 
avoided since (a) the Board can assume 
jurisdiction only if the dispute substantially 
affects national defense and cannot be ex- 
peditiously adjusted by other agencies of 
government; (b) an order can be issued 
only if it effectuates the purposes of the 
act; (c) the President and the Board can 
include only two types of provisions in an 
order, and (d) the President and the Board 
cannot prescribe by any compulsory process 
new working conditions but can by compul- 
sion only restore the status quo and thus 
maintain the Board’s jurisdiction The 
Board is, of course, free to make noncom- 
pulsory findings and recommendations as to 
changes in working conditions. Such find- 
ings and recommendations may include ap- 
propriate retroactive provisions. 

8. The statute embodies the most expe- 
ditious method of enforcement known to 
the law—immediate resort to a district 
court which is expected to act within 24 
hours. It avoids both the stigma of the 
criminal sanction and the prolonged delays 
necessarily inherent in the criminal process. 

Section 7 gives the Board the power to 
make regulations governing the procedure 
to be followed by the Board in exercising 
the powers conferred upon it. Thus the 
Board will be able to prescribe procedures 
which will be adapted to the circumstances 
of particular types of cases and which can 
be developed in accordance with experience. 
The Board can gain no added power through 
the regulations. 

Section`8 confers on the Board the power 


Trade Commission Act are incorporated by 
reference. 

Section 9 makes it clear that this bill 
does not repeal by implication other stat- 
utes or parts thereof 

Section 10 provides that the Board herein 
created and the powers herein conferred 
shall expire at the end of 2 years or earlier 
if the President, prior to that date, pro- 
claims that the existing national defense 
emergency has terminated. 

Section 11 provides that the bill may be 
cited as the National Defense Mediation Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to submit three requests to ex- 
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tend my remarks: To include addresses 
I delivered in Oklahoma and California, 
and addresses delivered by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
Armistice Day address delivered by me 
at Baton Rouge, La., on last Armistice 
Day. 3 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from this morning’s 
Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. SHAFER of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include a brief article from 
the New York Herald Tribune relating to 
the morale of the British people. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEE AND 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to adress the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to disclaim right now any reference what- 
ever to any individual or any member of 
any committee, but I want to call this 
to your attention. 

When I was a kid and we had an old 
broody hen that was determined to set 
we used to set her on doorknobs or china 
eggs. We have just as much prospect of 
getting labor legislation out of the Labor 
Committee as that old hen had of getting 
chicks out of those doorknobs or china 
eggs. 

This is Thanksgiving week. Why not 
give the country something to be thank- 
ful for in the way of labor legislation 
which would end these strikes? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unenimous consent to ex- 


tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include some excerpts from the report 
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of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


CURBING OF UNNECESSARY STRIKES IN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES : 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WickKERsHAM!? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
the interest of the general public, I am 
introducing a bill which will absolutely 
curb all unnecessary strikes in defense 
industries. It provides that during the 
emergency if the labor leaders and em- 
ployees in defense industries refuse to 
abide by the decision of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board and strike, then 
an equal number of soldiers shall re- 
place such strikers, such soldiers to be 
selected from the list of those having 
similar qualifications as those of the 
laborers to be replaced, and it provides 
further that preference be given soldiers 
having the best records in addition to 
the necessary qualifications for the par- 
ticular defense industry. 

It provides further that said soldiers 
shall during their period of service in 
the defense industry receive the same 
rate of pay as the strikers received, and 
provides further that each and every em- 
ployee who struck may within 30 days 
return to his former position. At the 
expiration of 30 days all soldiers occu- 
pying the positions of any striking labor- 
ers who fail to return will be permitted to 
remain as regular laborers and not as 
Soldiers as long es they do not strike. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative calendar today and 
after all other special orders I may be 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me on the. Spirit of 
Austria. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SHANLEY]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 
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[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks eppear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter I wrote the President of the United 
States, together with excerpts and edi- 
torials on the question of defense strikes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Gatuincs]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (H. DOC. NO. 
440) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 7 of the act of Congress approved 
March 24, 1934, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the complete independent of the 
Philippine Islands, to provide for the 
adoption of a constitution and a form of 
government for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes,” I transmit here- 
with, for the information of the Congress, 
the fifth annual report 6f the President 
of the Philippines to the President and 
the Congress of the United States cover- 
1 the period July 1, 1939, to June 30, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 17, 1941. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Surg] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


CURBING OF STRIKES IN DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to discuss with the Members of 
the House this morning a proposal for 
curbing strikes in defense industries that 
has had the close attention and collabo- 
ration of a number of Members of the 
House. I should like to take up in de- 
tail the provisions of a bill which has 
been prepared in collaboration and with 
the assistance of a number of Members 
of the House, who, like all Members of 
the House, have become very much 
alarmed at the serious situation in the 
labor field as it affects our national- 
defense program. 

Many people are going to feel, as they 
have felt in the past when some of these 
strikes were settled, that if this coal 
strike is settled and all over it will not 
be necessary to do anything about 
strikes. But you were never further away 
from the facts in your life, because we. 
have had this situation repeatedly ever 
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since the defense program started. We 
have had strike after strike, strike after 
strike, which struck at the very vitals of 
our defense program. 

I do not think the country is going to 
be satisfied until this Congress and this 
administration does something about it, 
whether the coal strike is settled or not 
settled. Therefore I have taken this oc- 
casion today to try to go over with you 
and ask your assistance, your coopera- 
tion, your suggestions, and your advice 
relative to this proposed legislation. 

This is not original with me. It con- 
tains provisions of bills that I have intro- 
duced; it contains provisions of bills 
which many others have introduced. I 
think it is extremely important that any 
legislation which may be enacted shall 
not go too far. In the past we have been 
unwilling to go far enough. We can 
make just as great a mistake if we under- 
take to go too far with repressive legis- 
lation. So we have been right careful in 
eliminating many proposals which some 
of us individually thought ought to be 
incorporated into the law, and we have 
tried to bring this down purely to de- 
fense proposals that are troubling the 
country at this moment. 

Many of the bills that have been intro- 
duced and some I have introduced have 
met criticism on the ground that they 
involve severe criminal penalties. 

Let me say to you at the outset that 
this bill involves no criminal penalty on 
anybody for anything. The enforcement 
of this bill is going to depend upon this 
one feature. The bill proposes to with- 
draw from labor and from unions the 
special privileges that have been given 
to them by this Congress in the past in 
case they violate any of the provisions 
of this act. Unions that willfully refuse 
to cooperate in the defense program will 
have their special privileges heretofore 
granted under existing labor laws with- 
drawn. 

For instance, those who violate the 
provisions of the act will be denied their 
bargaining rights under the National La- 
bor Relations Act. Those who deliber- 
ately violate this law and go in defiance 
of our defense program will be denied 
unemployment compensation. 

The bill will go further. Those per- 
sons who do not have enough considera- 
tion for the defense program of this coun- 
try at this time will, under this bill, have 
their rights under the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act taken away from them; that is to 
say, if some union or some organization 
of unions violates this act, then the right 
of injunction shall again come into being. 

These are about all the penalties that 
are attached to this bill, and I should now 
like to tell you briefly what is in it. 

In the first place, the very first thing 
the bill does is provide that before there 
is any stoppage of work either the em- 
ployer or the employee must give the Sec- 
retary of Labor 30 days’ notice before 
the actual cessation of work occurs. That 
— not severe; there is nothing harsh about 

at. 

Coming to the second feature of the 
bill, you know that in most strikes the 
fellows who are handling the picks and 
shovels do not want to strike; they want 
to work. They are just as loyal as you 
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and I. If they had their opportunity to 
say in a democratic way whether they 
wanted to strike or whether they did 
not, you would see that you would not 
have any trouble about this situation. 

I am reliably informed that this very 


-morning in the captive mines the ma- 


jority of workers appeared and wanted 
to go to work, notwithstanding the arbi- 
trary position taken by their leader, but 
when they got to the mines they were pro- 
hibited by the picket lines of the C. I. O. 
from working, and were driven away from 
the national-defense work which they 
wanted to perform. 

Therefore we provide in this bill that 
any strike shall be unlawful unless a ma- 
jority of the workers themselves in an 
election supervised by the Government 
shall vote to strike, and unless a majority 
of them do vote to strike it shall be un- 
lawful for them to do so. 

Mr. HALLECK and Mr. McKEOUGH 
rose. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen-- 


tlemen will withhold their questions until 
I have finished my statement, I shall be 
glad to yield. 

Then we do something else that the 
Vinson bill does. We do not say, as I 
undertook to say in the earlier bills and 
amendments which I offered here, that 
there shall be no closed shop, but we 
undertake to do in this bill what was 
done in the World War by President 
Wilson: We freeze the closed shop in its 
present situation. Where there is a 
closed shop there may remain a closed 
shop, but in addition, we say by this bill 
that no private organization, be it labor 
or otherwise, shall have the privilege of 
using this national-defense program for 
organizational purposes. That is all we 
do there. Where there is a closed shop 
there may remain a closed shop. Those 
who do not have the closed shop shall not 
prohibit their fellow citizens from work- 
ing for their Government. There is 
nothing harsh about that. 

I know some of these fellows are going 
to say, “Well, that is one of Smith’s anti- 
labor, labor-baiting bills,“ but what I 
am asking this House to do and what I 
am asking this administration to do is 
not to pass this bill up with any such 
assertion as that. I am just asking them 
to give it careful consideration and see 
if there is anything harsh about it. If 
there is anything harsh about it, I shall 
be very glad to straighten it out with 
them and reach a fair compromise on 
what is absolutely necessary to bring 
about a cessation of the distressing sit- 
uation which exists today. 

We do something else. We undertake 
to protect the right of the American 
workingman to go to and from his place 
of business without molestation or vio- 
lence. We have taken substantially the 
British law on that subject, which pro- 
hibits mass picketing and prohibits vio- 
lence and intimidation. Some folks are 
not going to like that. I know they are 
not going to like it. What is the mat- 
ter with it? What is the matter with it 
logically? 

If I want to walk out of that door, what 
business have the rest of you fellows to 
stand there and say, “Howarp SMITH, 
you shall not go through that door”? I 
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am a free American citizen. The men 
who wear overalls in our mines and in 
our factories are free American citizens. 
Who under our system has the right to 
say to them, “You shall not work until 
I say so?” So we have taken there just 
the British system, which is working well, 
and which the workingmen themselves 
have approved of. 

We have undertaken in the next sec- 
tion of this bill to stop two or three 
things that are pretty bad. One is these 
jurisdictional strikes. You know what 
they are. Then we have undertaken to 
prohibit the sympathetic strike, where 
the workingmen have no cause for com- 
plaint with their employer, where there 
is no question of collective bargaining in- 
volved, where the wages and working 
conditions are all satisfactory, but 
where some other union way off yonder 
calls a strike and sends the employees a 
telegram and says, Won't you please 
strike in sympathy with us?” And they 
all walk out. 

Everybody knows that is not right. 
Certainly in an emergency of this kind 
it is not right. It never was right at any 
time, and never will be. 

So we seek to stop the jurisdictional 
strike and we also seek to stop the boy- 
cott where the workingmen in one place 
are ordered by the leadership of the 
union to say, “You shall not work on the 
lumber that was sawed over here in 
Nebraska because the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations sawed that lum- 
ber, and you are not going to work on 
any lumber on this job unless the 
American Federation of Labor sawed it.” 
Is that common sense? 

Well, I think that is about all except 
the question of mediation. We provide 
in this bill that after the 30-day notice 
has been given to the Secretary of Labor 
of any intent to change working condi- 
tions or wages, then both sides to the 
controversy are called upon to submit 
their question to the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor, using the 
present agency, using our Conciliation 
Service, using the only agency that this 
Government has ever had that has dealt 
satisfactorily and adequately and suc- 
cessfully with the labor situation. So we 
leave it to the Conciliation Service to call 
these parties together around the table 
and see if they can get a settlement, and 
if they cannot get a settlement them- 
selves, to try to induce them to submit 
the matter to voluntary arbitration. We 
do not ask for any compulsory arbitra- 
tion, just voluntary arbitration, “Will 
you not please submit your differences to 
somebody else and let them settle it so 
this work can go on?” They can refuse, 
but if they do refuse, then the President 
certifies to the public just whatever the 
facts may be and then the pressure of 
public opinion is relied upon to make 
these parties, whoever is wrong, come to 
time. 

There is nothing harsh about that. 
Nobody ought to object to that, and that 
is just about all there is in this bill except 
that if either side violates this 30-day 
provision and calls a strike while these 
negotiations are on, all the penalty we 
propose there is to require the President 
of the United States to say to the Ameri- 
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can public that the party or the organi- 
zation or the union which has violated 
this provision has acted willfully against 
the interests of our national-defense 
program, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. McKEOUGH and Mr. KEEFE rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I now want 
to yield to those who think there is any- 
thing unfair with respect to the penalties 
I have discussed. I believe the gentle- 
man from Illinois asked me first to yield. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. There are one or 
two things I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. First, he intro- 
duced this matter with the statement 
“that we,” and I presume he referred 
to those in conjunction with him who 
has drafted this proposed legislation. I 
wonder if he would care to identify those 
with whom he worked on these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would not. 
They can identify themselves. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Has the gentleman 
any objection to this bill being referred 
to the Labor Committee of the House? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Very definite 
objection. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THOMASON of Texas). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] be ex- 
tended 5 minutes. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will he gentle- 
man from Michigan yield to me for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from 
Virginia one question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. May I ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if he has consulted with 
the leadership with respect to when we 
can call up the Vinson bill for the pur- 
pose of consideration of legislation of this 
character? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, That took 
place a few minutes ago. The gentle- 
man was probably out of the Chamber 
for the moment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield so that I 
may ask a question of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr, KEEFE. Does this bill deal at all 
with the subject of recalcitrant employers 
who may be guilty of lockouts, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Oh, yes; it 
doas, with both sides of the matter. 

. KEEFE. It does take care of the 
or I did not hear the gentle- 
man’s discussion of that subject. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I must decline to 
yield further. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is in there. 

Mr. KEEFE. It is in the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia if he has intro- 
duced his bill, or is he going to introduce 
it today? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; I am 
hopeful I can get enough public interest 
in it so that we may have some encour- 
aging news from another branch of the 
Government. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Yes; I know about 
that. I have heard about that other 
branch of the Government for several 
days, and I have heard the statement 
that we would have this labor legislation 
as soon as possible, and I am wondering 
how long the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmitH] and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] are going to 
be pushed around. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. We have been 
pushed around so long that we have got- 
ten accustomed to it and do not mind it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Then there is no use 
in our expecting to have any considera- 
tion of labor legislation this week? 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will yield to the 
gentleman who intimated a while ago by 
his question that no good could come out 
of Nazareth; that is, I thought he inti- 
mated by his question to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smrry] that those 
who were assisting the gentleman from 
Virginia might not have the good of labor 
at heart. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I think the gentle- 
man’s observation is a little hasty and 
unkind. I would like to make this ob- 
servation, although I may be wrong about 
it: The gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed the House indicated the nature 
of the bill he would like to have passed, 
and I would like to inquire whether it is 
the intention, in the event of the Vinson 
bill being called up for consideration, to 
offer his bill as an amendment. I am 
wondering whether he wants full and 
open hearings by a standing committee 
of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I did not mean to be 
either hasty or unkind, but I did get the 
impression from the gentleman’s ques- 
tion that he might distrust the bill be- 
cause of its authorship. If I was in 
error—and the gentleman seems to think 
I was—may I express my regret. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKroucH] 
should address his question to the Mem- 
ber from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. I sug- 
gest he ask him. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I have asked him 
and he would not tell me. I am delighted 
the gentleman has afforded me that op- 
portunity. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is encouraging to 
hear the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmırH] intimate that some time we are 
going to have an opportunity to pass on 
labor legislation, but I think he missed 
one point—no, the point upon which the 
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whole trouble rests, and that is this—the 
right of aman to work. That is the basic 
issue here, that is the issue at the bottom 
of all this trouble. If you will look at 
your morning paper you will note that 
some of these coal miners want to go 
back to work, but they cannot go back, 
because of the picket lines. I was advised 
this morning that the employees of the 
Republic mine desire to go back to work; 
that there they would have full produc- 
tion were it not for a massed picket line. 

When we restore to American working- 
men the right to go to their jobs and the 
right to work after they get there and 
protect them in the exercise of that right, 
then in my humble opinion we will be 
nine-tenths down the road toward a so- 
lution of this difficulty, because the 
American workingmen, and we all say it, 
are patriotic. Very well. Let us start 
with that assumption. We know that 
wages at the present time are adequate. 
They are good. If you have wages that 
are adequate, and if you have men who 
are patriotic, if you have men who need 
the work, if you have back home in the 
kitchens and homes, wives and children 
who must have the groceries, then you 
need not worry at all but that these 
mines will be opened and these other in- 
dustries will operate if the employees are 
given protection. 

If this Federal Government, and if our 
State governments will do the one thing 
that they should have done long, long 
ago, give adequate protection under the 
laws we have, there will be no difficulty 
about the mines being operated. 

I, for one, will not vote to take away 
the right to strike. I have been called a 
labor baiter because I have objected to 
the lawlessness and the violence and the 
intimidation and the racketeering prac- 
ticed by the real enemies of labor, and 
because I have introduced bills which 
would protect the worker as against his 
own union dictator; but I will not vote 
to deny the right to strike, 

I will vote—and I have introduced a 
bill here today—to provide that in these 
picket lines the pickets must walk 10 
feet or 20 feet, or whatever distance you 
determine, apart, so that men can get 
through. I make a further provision that 
these picket lines can picket for 4 hours, 
and then we have a rest of 4 hours so 
that men can go to work. 

Now, I will tell you why I did that and 
why I will not vote to prohibit strikes. 
The Supreme Court has held, and will 
hold, so long as we have the present Su- 
preme Court or any court of like views, 
that the right to picket is a form of free 
speech. It is a funny way of talking, 
especially when they do it with a club or 
an iron bar, but the Supreme Court has 
held that picketing is a form of free 
speech. It has also held that you can 
sock a fellow a little, if you do not hit him 
too hard. Also, it has been held, and this 
is a decision of the circuit court of ap- 
peals, that you can destroy a man’s prop- 
erty and still retain your right to rein- 
statement and to back wages, if you do 
not destroy more than $300 worth of 
property. You can destroy $299 worth 
and $300 worth, but if you destroy $301 
worth of property you cannot be rein- 
stated, and you cannot have back wages. 
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I think the remedy lies here, and I 
think it is plain enough. The bill the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
suggests is a step in the right direction, 
but I think it does not go far enough. It 
does not go far enough to give absolute 
and complete protection to men who want 
to work. 

We all know that it is wrong to have 
massed picket lines which prevent men 
going to work and to permit the courts or 
an agency of the Government to estab- 
lish a rule that in order to work you have 
to go somewhere and buy a license and 
make monthly payments on the license to 
keep it alive. 

Knowing that that process is wrong, 
how much worse it is for this Government 
of ours to grant that right to sell licenses 
to work to somebody who is not an off- 
cial of a State, a county, a city, or the 
Federal Government, but just an individ- 
ual or a group of individuals. It is all 
wrong and we know it. 

This grand jury down here is getting 
all “het up” and bothered because Ham 
Frist has not seen fit to tell them some- 
thing. Oh, I reckon he will come back, 
and I reckon that he would have told the 
jury before he went away, if the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] had not 
told him that it was the opinion of the 
leaders of the House that the matter was 
a privilege of the House, and he should 
get the consent of the House before he 
testified. 

If that grand jury is so “het up” and 


bothered they might do something about - 


the men who are by force and violence 
preventing other citizens from engaging 
in work on national defense. Now, “Ham” 
is not building any guns; he is not mak- 
ing any planes down there where he is 
serving in the uniform of his country, as 
he served once before in the first World 
War while some of those who are now 
so loud in their criticism of him were 
holding down jobs in swivel chairs, en- 
joying adequate salaries, living on the fat 
of the land, in the safety zone. Proba- 
bly Fish cannot give them very much 
information anyway, but I am cer- 
tain that long ago he would have tes- 
tified fully and freely, had the leadership 
of this House not suggested that the 
privilege of the House should not be 
Waived except by action of the House. 

But these other fellows who are vio- 
lating the law, hundreds of them, under 
orders from John Lewis—in the State of 
Michigan, the fellow who ordered the 
thing is a principal and I assume he is 
under the Federal law also—John Lewis 
tells these boys to see to it that we do 
not get the coal that is needed to make 
steel and carry out the defense program. 
If the grand jury wants to get something 
and is really in earnest about national 
defense, why do they not call in John 
and the rest of those leaders who are 
obstructing the defense program, and in- 
dict them for a conspiracy? 

If the grand jury and the district at- 
torney are really getting sweaty, why. not 
call in the President of the United States 
and ask him why he does not protect the 
individual citizen who wants to work on 
national defense; ask the President, for 
example, why it is that he permits John 
Lewis and his goon squads to defy the 
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law-enforcing officers of city, county, 
and State, throw mass picket lines 
around a factory engaged in defense 
work and compel citizens of this country 
to pay John a fee before they can work? 

None of these lawless acts, none of this 
violence, could be pulled off if Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt would enforce the law 
of the land; would carry out the oath he 
took to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion and protect citizens in their consti- 
tutional rights. 

This program of lawlessness and of vi- 
olence; of denial of constitutional rights 
can be traced right back to the Presi- 
dent’s study, to his office in the White 
House, to his N. L. R. B., to his National 
Defense Mediation Board; and the grand 
jury and the United States District At- 
torney might call Sidney Hillman and 
Madam Perkins and John L. Lewis and 
Richard -Frankensteen and Robert 
Thomas, and ask them by what author- 
ity they stop production, interfere with 
interstate commerce. 

If that United States district attorney 
cannot sleep nights, why does he not get 
hold of Sidney Hillman, who conspired 
with the A. F. of L. leaders to defraud the 
National Government out of anywhere 
from $200,000 to $431,000 on that housing 
contract? There is plenty of work 
around here for that busy United States 
district attorney. No doubt he is 
zealous. 

And give him all credit for attempting 
to unearth secret Nazi agents, and I hope 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] can assist him. I am sure he will 
if he is able to do so, and when the 
United States district attorney and the 
grand jury get through with the Nazi 
agents let them investigate and ascer- 
tain how much of the lend-lease money 
has been spent for the entertainment of 
British agents. And let them ascertain 
how much British money is being used to 
whip up in this country a demand that 
we fight Great Britain’s war. 

Let them give the Nazis hell, and then 
let them turn around and investigate 
those who are overriding the desire of 80 
percent of our people to stay out of war. 

The district attorney might even go 
further and have the grand jury deter- 
mine whether or not the President of the 
United States violated the law when he 
sent naval vessels to convoy merchant 
ships carrying munitions of war, when 
the President did that, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. 

No doubt the district attorney wants to 
do something. . There is plenty for that 
boy to do without becoming hysterical 
over his inability to get “Ham” just the 
moment he wants him. The district 
attorney can wait. “Ham” will be back. 

If he is hard up for witnesses, he can 
call me. I will be glad to go down and 
talk to him. Thirty thousand copies of 
my speeches that were antiwar speeches 
went out under my frank. 

Saturday, a Federal agency, with Fed- 
eral tax money, over a facsimile of the 
President's signature, sent out copies of 
the President’s statement about the “four 
freedoms,” obviously war propaganda. 
And the morning’s mail brought a letter, 
dated November 14, from a Member of 
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the other body, the chairman of a com- 
mittee, which referred to the poster of 
President Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” 
and enclosed a booklet of 28 pages, which 
again was war propaganda—and printed 
at Government expense. 

Have you heard of the United States 
district attorney or the grand jury inves- 
tigating to learn the source of the funds 
which were used to send out war propa- 
ganda? The newspapers here in Wash- 
ington are squaking about those of us 
who present our views to the public. 
But those who present material the pur- 
pose of which is to get us into war escape 
all criticism. 

Why talk about free speech when all 
those of us who engage in it and who do 
not agree with the President’s policy of 
selling out to Britain, who will not blindly 
follow Churchill and Halifax, are 
criticized? 

I can tell the district attorney, if he 
wants to call me, who paid for my 
speeches. I will not only tell him that, 
but I will tell him that if good, honest 
Americans want to pay for some more 
of my speeches, I will send those out. 

We who oppose war have no sympathy 
whatever for Hitler, but we do not pro- 
pose to betray our Nation, our people, 
into the hands of the British. We do 
not propose that this country shall be- 
come a province of Great Britain. We 
do not propose that our soldiers or, if we 
can help it, our seamen shall be placed 
under the orders of British officers, as we 
are now advised the soldiers have been 
in Iceland. 

If we work 24 hours a day, 7 days in 
a week, writing speeches, making 
speeches, franking them out, we would 
never be able to neutralize the propa- 
ganda circulated, counteract the fraud 
and the deception practiced by the ad- 
ministration and those supporting it, 
who have back of them the power of the 
Government and the Federal Treasury. 

It is only because the people of our 
land are against war that this Congress 
so far has refrained from voting a dec- 
laration of war. 

The administration may silence us, 
but it has not yet been able to do it, and 
until it finds some other method than 
name calling and smearing it will find 
some of us still speaking up in behalf of 
the American citizen, in behalf of consti- 
tutional government. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
THomason of Texas). Under special 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp], is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am still 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Expenditures. The committee, as I have 
often stated, never meets. No investiga- 
tion of the expenditures of our Govern- 
ment can be made through that commit- 
tee. Very often in the past few years 
have I taken the floor on this matter of 
expenditures. I have not spoken lately. 
I have wondered if it was judicious to do 
so. I have finally decided that at least 
I ought to present some comments and 
some figures which might interest the 
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Members who may be trying to under- 
stand Federal bookkeeping. The Treas- 
ury is largely a bookkeeping concern. 

Our President won his first election by 
a campaign for economy. After 6 months 
he changed his view. He found economy 
was a way of spending money and getting 
no fun out of it. He changed his method 
and began to spend vast sums of money, 
and I assume he has been getting a lot 
of fun out of it. But where is he leading 
us? He has had so many philosophers 
like Tugwell and others of that breed 
who wanted “to make America over.” 
They wrote many books on the New Deal; 
they were about to bless the Nation. I 
quote an old adage, “They talked like 
philosophers, but lived like fools.” 

I am a little worried about so many 
statements that have been made lately 
in high places. I recall to you the “silly 
dollar sign.” Did you not pay attention 
to that? Lend and lease, but no dollar 
sign. Then again, “Do not worry about 
our national debt. Do we not owe it to 
ourselves?” We cannot forget that. It 
was a very serious comment to come from 
the lips of the Chief Executive of our 
country. 

When he wanted great expenditures 
for defense he assured us “Do not worry. 
No social gains will be given up. Guns, 
and butter too“ 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GIFFORD. Yes; this is a con- 
versation period. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think it was last 
week Mr. Sparr sent to the Congress a 
book which he had prepared dealing with 
two recent statements that were made, 
one by Mr. Eccles and one by Mr. Wallace, 
to the effect that we need no longer give 
concern to the Government debt limit. 
In other words, their presentations were 
made in a way which would lead a person 
who had not studied such matters to be- 
lieve that they felt we need have no con- 
cern whatsoever about the enormous 
Government debt, because we owe it to 
ourselves. Those two presentations were 
made just within the last 3 or 4 weeks, 
Mr. Sparr points out. Would the gentle- 
man mind commenting on that, or have 
those statements been called to his at- 
tention? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, yes. I read the 
Sparr article carefully, especially the par- 
agraphs quoting the experiences of the 
French and their trying to find a proper 
basis on which to issue money. I looked 
up the author of Don’t We Owe It to 
Ourselves? I found this New Dealer and 
his book, and inquired, “So you are re- 
sponsible for putting that into the mouth 
of the President of the United States?” 
He tried to hedge a little; he said he 
thought he had read it somewhere be- 
fore. But he is one of the accepted New 
Dealers, 

You remember the gentleman from 
Maryland, Mr. Goldsborough. He stood 
on the floor of this House and quoted 


that same New Dealer and used that- 


same argument. They are all students 
of finance. Now the official opinion 
seems to be—and they tell you this— 
“We are going to generate so much pros- 
perity in this spending for defense that 
the profits in general will be such that 
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we can pay the whole debt incurred eas- 
ily. Think of the foolishness of it. For 
some time they have declared that al- 
though the public debt has increased pri- 
vate debt has decreased. But we who 
know anything at all know that when we 
assume a private debt it is to get some 
asset, something we shall have to liqui- 
date the debt. When we incur a public 
debt it is generally for such assets as 
are not able to be sold to liquidate it. 
When they tell us our coming prosperity 
will be so great it will pay off the debt, 
because of ability to pay taxes we know it 
will only pay a small fraction of it. We 
build a two-ocean navy and a large army, 
and the mainterance thereof will mop up 
more taxes than we shall be able to col- 
lect. Such arguments to fool the people! 
Let us take the lid off a little and warn 
our people to face the facts and not to 
accept such doctrine. We insisted on 
doing away with false bookkeeping in 
1937. When this President of ours won 
the 1936 election he said in his speeches 
that we had $6,000,000,000 worth of as- 
Sets. As soon as Congress assembled we 
demanded true information. We de- 
manded that the Treasury mark off 
$2,500,000,000 worth of securities of the 
R. F. C. The Treasury showed that it 
held notes of the R. F. C. for $2,500,000,- 
000. Harry Hopkins had spent all the 
money the R. F. C. had given him, and 
there were no assets to show for it what- 
ever. What deceit! How can I speak 
any more forcibly? The President of the 
United States should have known better. 
Seemingly he could not possibly have be- 
lieved that we had $6,000,000,000 worth of 
assets. But these assets are printed in 
the Treasury reports. Treasury reports 
are sometimes difficult to understand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I had a letter from 
a businessman in the District calling at- 
tention to the fact that Tugwell said 
business must be made to disappear; and 
last September Morgenthau said business 
must be put out the window. This busi- 
nessman wants to know where he is going 
to get the money to pay the taxes when 
these two things are brought about. The 
gentleman is an authority on banking 
and currency and economic problems. I 
would be glad to have his answer to that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Now, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts does not acknowl- 
edge himself to be any sort of authority, 
To take responsibility today of being an 
authority on banking and financial prob- 
lems would be foolhardy. I did not say 
a moment ago that the President mis- 
represented intentionally. I did not 
mean that at all. I said that he had 
been misinformed. He should have been 
informed differently; He ought to have 
been informed from the Treasury. Their 
reports should not deceive the people. 
Their securities ought to be audited and 
show only real value. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This gentleman 
wanted to know where he was going to 
get the money to pay his taxes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Why, he is not going 
to get the money. The gentleman does 
not believe he is going to get it, does he? 
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This country will have a $100,000,000,000 
debt. We have a public debt today of 
fifty-four and four-tenths billions. We 
have a $7,000,000,000 contingent debt, 
and it is increasing very fast. Of course, 
we cannot raise the money to pay taxes 
even to approved payment of such a debt. 
We have a Social Security Act and are 
supposed to have social-security funds in 
the Treasury to the extent of $5,000,000,- 
000, money we have taken from the peo- 
ple and from the States. How is it in- 
vested? In United States debt. And we 
pay interest on it ourselves. Ask the 
Treasury and they will answer, “We are 
trustees of the fund and we invest it. 
When we need the money to pay out un- 
der it we sell part of the investment.” 
All trustees do that. But no other trus- 
tee invests the money entrusted to him in 
their own debt. The very people who are 
entitled to the money must put up 
money to buy this debt to receive their 
own money back again. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman said, I believe, that $5,000,000,000 
of Social Security funds are in the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; $2,500,000,000 
old-age pension and $2,500,000,000 un- 
employment funds are now in the Treas- 
ury, as represented by United States 
bonds or United States debt. They only 
use about $30,000,000 from one fund and 
$120,000,000 of the other each year to pay 
benefits. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But that 
money has gone into the general fund 
and been spent. Is this sum of $5,000,- 
000,000 included in the $52,000,000,000 of 
the national debt? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; it is reflected in 
the national debt. But they must be 
sold and more money taken from the 
people in order to get their money back. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The five billions of 
social-security funds are included in the 
present funded debt, but the guaranteed 
obligations, which range up to about 
$5,000,000,000 at the present time—they 
have refunded part of those recently— 
are not included in the funded debt of 
fifty-two to fifty-four billion dollars. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is true, but the 
amount is some seven billions. There is 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has a billion dollars out on loans 
already. The banks hold another $700,- 
000,000 that the Commodity tredit Cor- 
poration must take off their hands any 
moment those banks so desire. Is that 
$700,000,000 a contingent debt? Indeed, 
it is; but it is not suggested in the report 
on the $7,000,000,000 contingent debt. 
You have to ask to find such things out. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, $ 

Mr. MURRAY. I read in the paper 
that Secretary Morgenthau made a state- 
ment up in the gentleman’s good State 
one day last wee 

Mr. GIFFORD. Massachusetts. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the State in 
which the Grange met. Secretary Mor- 
genthau told them they had to get ready 
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to produce a lot because we were going 
to finance it and give it away after a 
while. I notice in this morning’s paper 
he also said that the farmers should not 
have any more of these subsidies. I am 
wondering how far we should go with 
our friend Morgenthau. The gentleman 
said he did not think President Roosevelt 
deceived us. We must say that Mr. Mor- 
genthau deceived us. Mr. Morgenthau 
came out to Wisconsin in 1934. He was 
going to save the world. He lent all kinds 
of money to all people on their farms, 
yet in 1939 they had a higher percentage 
of foreclosure than any time in the his- 
tory of the Federal land banks. So I 
am wondering when we should believe 
Mr. Morgenthau. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not think the man 
understands any too much about it. I 
think he now has a better grasp of finance 
than formerly. At first he said he did 
not know much about finance. Of course, 
he was taken from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Treasury Department 
because his friend, the President, wanted 
him to go there. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is a friend of 
the farmers. I presume he would like to 
keep the pipe line open to the Treasury 
for the farmers? 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman knows 
he is one Member I do not want to match 
my limited brain power with. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is that flattery? 

There is an old maxim in the schools 

That flattery's the food of foois, 

But now and then our men of wit 

Will condescend to take a bit. 


I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I am not any chosen son of 
the farmers. In this bill reported by the 
gentleman’s committee I have not seen 
that the rural people have asked for any- 
thing more than any other group, as a 
matter of fact not as much, and up to this 
time, if the gentleman wants to know the 
truth, it is all a smoke screen, All this 
matter of farm prices is a smoke screen 
over the real purpose of the bill before the 
gentleman’s committee, which was to give 
the New Deal a chance to get a strangle- 
hold on the business of this country 
rather than to make an excuse to fix farm 
prices. There are not any changes in 
those prices. I just wanted to make that 
statement. 

Mr. GIFFORD. To proceed, the Farm 
Credit Administration has lent $2,900,- 
000,000 to the farmers. Of this, the land 
banks were allotted $1,800,000,000; the 
Land Commissioner, $616.000,000; pro- 
duction credit, $207,000,000; the inter- 
mediate credit banks, $267,000.000; emer- 
gency crop loans, $125,000,000; drought 
relief, $49,000,000; banks for coopera- 
tive, $94,000.000. Can you not think of 
something more we can do for the 
farmers? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; I can think of 
some things you have done to him. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. We did this in 
the way of loans. We now furnish more 
than a billion dollars in actual cash 
gratuities. I am not complaining. I 
simply ask, Is there anything more we 
can do ? I have generally voted for these 
measures and I think we will have to 
continue to do so, as Republicans and 
Democrats alike seek to win the farmers’ 
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votes. I do not complain about this 
especially, as long as all other groups 
are joy riding also. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to go back 
to the social-security matter. Has the 
gentleman any figures which show the 
present flow of industrial wages which 
are being taxed by reason of the applica- 
tion of the Social Security Act? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; but that is what 
I would like to find out. It must have 
increased greatly. Mr. Morgenthau de- 
mands a very large increase, even though 
we pay out so little, and that will be less 
and less as there is increased employ- 
ment. What a tremendous sum of 
money! Several times have I com- 
mented: “What won our President over 
to this scheme of social security?” I 
have believed that its proponents assured 
him that they had found a way of mop- 
ping up the national debt by using these 
social-security payments, so that finally 
we would not owe much to anybody ex- 
cept ourselves—putting our own note in 
the drawer. 

We are reminded that $66C,000,000 for 
our civil employees is supposed to be put 
aside for their future. How about the 
railroad retirement funds? These vast 
sums of money are supposed to be put 
away for a guaranteed future payment. 
We have been investing the funds in our 
own debt, which is increasing in enor- 
mous proportions. Considering the ex- 
periences of other nations, these sums 
ought to be widely invested in real assets 
and real property. Do you recal! the 
lines, “Not all my gocds in one bottom 
trusted”? 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. Does the gentleman 
have the figures on how much bank de- 
posits have increased in the last 8 years? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; but they have 
increased tremendously. By deliberate 
plan of your administration vast credits 
have been made available by the route 
of United States bonds with the dis- 
tinct purpose of forcing low-interest 
rates of such issues. The expansion of 
credit today is such that you can borrow 
$60,000.000,000. The banks have it to 
loan. To hammer down interest rates so 
that the Government could borrow money 
cheap. They have indeed succeeded. 
However, since the first World War be- 
gan we have paid, it is claimed, $15,000,- 
000,000 in interest, and now contemplates 
a debt of $100,000.000,000. How many 
billion dollars will we pay in interest 
alone Curing the next decades? Those 
advisers of the President advocating 
spending are still hanging about him. 
He must be rescued from them. 

We have to support this Government. 
Iam asked, “Shall I buy defense bonds?” 
I say, “Yes; you certainly had better buy 
them. The country is worth it”; if you 
do not buy them, we will simply print 
money, and all your money will be jeop- 
ardized. Yes; buy bonds. What else? 

But we must arrest this extravagance. 
It is the only way. What is this saving 
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of $1,000,000,000 Morgenthau is talking 
about this week? One billion dollars to- 
ward reduction of a debt of $100,000,000,- 
000 is a drop in the bucket. Building up 
great armaments means maintenance 
costs afterward of such proportions that 
taxing our people to the limit will hardly 
suffice. Interest; interest; that which will 
be a millstone of tragic weight upon us. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, DONDERO. Following the inquiry 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BEITER], the total bank structure of this 
country is about $7,000,000,000; that is 
the total amount of the capital stock and 
the surplus. The maximum amount of 
Government bonds in the banks of this 
country now is a little over $21,000,- 
000,000, or three times that amount. 

Mr. GIFFORD. When we passed that 
banking act, wherein they could build 
money and credit on bonds as security, 
we started something. Why do they now 
remove that extraordinary money power 
given to the President? Why does the 
President not follow the warnings of his 
own Federal Reserve Board? Are his 
New Deal spenders fearful of being 
curbed? Let us not let him print that 
$3,000,000,000. Let us not let him clip the 
gold again. This Congress sits here do- 
cile, doing nothing about those matters. 
Waiting for an order or for the approval 
of one man already burdened beyond en- 
durance and surrounded by spendthrifts 
who seem unconcerned about the future 
because perhaps, “Do not we owe to 
ourselves?” Shocking viewpoint! 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is it not a good 
deal like getting a dairy cow fat by feed- 
ing her out of her own udder? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; but I will state 
it another way. If things come to the 
worst, we shall tax ourselves and pay 
ourselves a pension! How alluring! 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why does the gentle- 
man worry so much about the power of 
the President to issue $3,000,000,000 
when the banking system has the au- 
thority to issue $40,000,000,000, and he 
is not worrying about that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The banking system 
has at least something back of the issues. 
The President has been given the power 
to simply print $3,000,000,000. He need 
not base it on anything if he does not 
want to. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The trend of my 
thought, I am afraid, has been a little 
diverted by the gentleman from Texas. 
He usually takes issue with me. He does 
not want me to worry about the printing 
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of the $3,000,000,000. I worry much 
about this and other money powers 
granted heretofore, and now highly 
dangerous. 

We must be careful not to destroy ccn- 
fidence in the credit of our Government. 
This country is rich in natural resources 
and the marvelous ingenuity of its peo- 
ple. Iam simply worried for those people 
who are investing their money, and I 
think we ought to make a start in show- 
ing them that we are determined to 
protect them, if possible, in their patri- 
otic action to keep the Nation going 
financially. 

Why do we wait longer for our over- 
burdened President to advise us? Why 
does the Committee on Banking and 
Currency wait longer, now that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has told us what we 
ought to do? Is it possible that our Pres- 
ident is the only infallible source from 
whom we must await any action? 

Today we are with our President in his 
struggle with John Lewis. I am afraid 
that he has been handling John Lewis 
too gently. He has not wanted to scratch 
him or be scratched. I wish somebody 
would take this old adage to him: “He 
must have nails who scratcheth with a 
bear.” He is scratching with a bear, but 
has allowed his nails to become so pol- 
ished that he may be at a disadvantage. 
Strange procedure, but he may—he 
may—even ask Congress for assistance, 
but it would, of course, be most unusual. 

All of us poor, humble Congressmen 
and Senators stand humbly before this 
President of ours. We will do nothing 
unless he initiates it. I also must plead 


guilty. Posterity will probably hold us 


accursed when they have to pay the bill 
foisted upon them. The only refuge I 
have at the moment is to quote that good 
old Democrat who said once on this 
floor, “What has posterity ever done for 
us?” 

{Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article from a Los Angeles paper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 

man from California? 

; There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Speaker and an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and to 
include therein a letter from the oil editor 
of the Daily Oklahoman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for i minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that Congress should immediately take 
positive action to correct the faults and 
injustices in our defense program. I 
think we should strictly prohibit excess 
profiteering, and I have in my hand a 
bill Iam going to introduce now for that 
purpose. I think we should free our 
defense efforts from interference by the 
so-called dollar-a-year crowd, and now I 
think is the time to act on the labor 
question. 

Last June I attempted to prevent a 
recess of this Congress in order to insist 
on legislation to prevent strikes in de- 
fense industries. I propose at this time, 
and beginning now, from every minute 
that succeeds this time, to call for 
quorums, to oppose recesses and to stop 
adjournments until the subject of pre- 
venting strikes in defense industries is 
acted upon. 

Mr. Speaker, I now raise the point of 
order that there is not a quorum present 
for consideration of that vital subject at 
this time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will not the 
gentleman withdraw that? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BOREN. I withhold it just for 
today, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is tre- 
mendously interested in certain legisla- 
tion and I can understand that and I can 
appreciate his point of order, but not at 
just this time. 

Mr. BOREN. I agree to withhold it 
for today, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER! is recognized for 20 minutes. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter I am going to discuss has already 
been acted upon e2rlier in the day. Iam 
sorry I did not have an opportunity to 
make my statement before the report of 
the committee was accepted. Appar- 
ently the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fıs] is going to testify before the grand 
jury, so as to him it is not a particularly 
important matter, but I think it is of 
tremendous importance as affecting the 
future cases that might come up and also 
as affecting the pubiic attitude toward the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

I would not stand here today and set 
up my judgment against a majority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary unless I 
had a very firm conviction that the find- 
ing of that distinguished committee was 
incorrect. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a distinct feeling 
of humility that I rise today to express an 
opinion contrary to the report of a ma- 
jority of a distinguished Committee on 
the Judiciary, but I feel that in light of 
present-day conditions we should take 
this occasion to reexamine the privileges 
of Members of Congress and of the House 
as they relate to the matter in contro- 
versy. And if the report as made by the 
committee is not the law of today, or if it 
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is not compatible with a sound and work- 
able policy relative to the privileges of 
of the House, we should be willing to ad- 
mit the fact and adopt a report that will 
protect the reasonable privileges of the 
House, and at the same time permit 
Members to answer as other citizens to 
their responsibilities in the administra- 
tion of the laws of the land. 

Earlier today I read the report that the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Bryson! and I thought should be recom- 
mended by the Judiviary Committee and 
adopted by the House; but in order to 
present the question for full discussion, I 
want to read it again. It is very short. 
We feel that the House should have 
adopted this renort. 


The committee reports that after due in- 
vestigation aud consideration the opinion of 
your Committee on the Judiciary is that the 
inquiry as stated in the resolution must be 
answered in the negative. 

The privilege from arrest guaranteed to 
Members of Congress by the Constitution is 
not impinged by the issuance of or the service 
of a subpena or summons upon a Member to 
appear in court. The question as to whether 
or not the privilege becomes effective arises 
when action is taken to erforce forcibly the 
attendance in court of the Member. If at 
the time the enforcement is attempted the 
Member is going to or from sessions of Con- 
gress or is attending sessions, he is clothed 
with and protected by the immunity con- 
tained in article I, section 6, of the Con- 
stitution, 

Likewise the privileges of the House are 
not invaded by the service by a subpena on a 
Member, That question would only arise 
when process or other action is taken to en- 
force compliance with the subpena. 


My opinion is that in the instant case 
the privilege of Representative Fish and 
the privileges of the House would have 
been invaded had an attempt been made 
by attachment or other process to forci- 
bly compel Representative Fisu’s attend- 
ance before the grand jury. The subpena 
commanded him to appear before the 
grand jury of the United States for the 
District of Columbia on Wednesday. the 
12th of November 1941, at 10:30 a. m. 
Beginning at 11 a. m. on Wednesday, 
November 12, 1941, Congress was sched- 
uled to meet, and did convene for the 
purpose of considering legislation. It is 
clear that Representative Fisu could not 
have complied with the order of the sub- 
pena and at the same time have per- 
formed his duties as a Member of Con- 
gress. If an attachment or contempt 
proceeding had been instituted to enforce 
his attendance during the time he was at- 
tending said session of Congress, such 
contempt or attachment order would 
have been unenforceable as the constitu- 
tional protection granted to Members of 
Congress against arrest would have then 
been effective. Also the privileges of the 
House would have been violated. How- 
ever, Representative Fish could have and 
should have made arrangements with the 
court to appear before or after the sit- 
ting of the House. 

In the history of this country I do not 
know of a single instance where the 
courts or where anyone has intentionally 
or willfully tried to prevent a Member 
from attending to his legislative duties in 
Congress by service of a subpena upon 
him. Of course, that used to happen in 
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England, but it has not happened, so far 

as I know, here. 
Mr. CELLER Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield, or would the gentleman 
rather have me ask my question later? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it, then, that the 
gentleman’s position is that the mere 
service of a process does not violate the 
privileges of the House and that the only 
time that the privileges of the House 
would be violated is when they attempted 
to make effective a subpena by an arrest 
for contempt of court. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman from 
New York, who is a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, has very clearly stated 
my position. As I shall point out later, 
I think, necessarily, that is the only sen- 
sible or sound rule that we can follow. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman rec- 
oncile that with the decision of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in the case of Long 
against Ansell? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do; and I shall 
discuss the Ansell case later. The privi- 
lege, of course, came down to us from 
English parliamentary procedure. The 
Kings of England in times past used a 
great deal of money in an endeavor to 
bribe members from appearing in the 
House, and later on the Kings interfered 
with the work of Parliament and of its 
members in carrying out their legisla- 
tive functions by having them arrested so 
that they could not vote on particular 
measures. As I said a moment ago, I 
do not know of a single instance where 
an arrest has been attempted of a Mem- 
ber of Congress in this country with the 
intent of keeping him from voting on 
a particular measure. So, in view of that 
situation, I think we should see to it that 
our rules are reasonable and that they 
do not interfere with the ordinary ad- 
ministration and enforcement of justice. 

Today the privilege is a valuable one 
to Congress and to its Members, but it 
should be defined and used so as not to 
unnecessarily interfere with the admin- 
istration and enforcement of our laws. 
The privilege must be defined so as to 
leave Members with the duty of answer- 
ing their responsibilities common to all 
citizens. If the privilege is not so cir- 
cumscribed in its application, it may be 
lost or seriously impaired through the 
force of public opinion. 

I thoroughly agree that the House 
should zealously guard and protect its 
rights.. But Congress and the legislative 
principle will suffer in the long run the 
loss of a great deal of prestige and loss of 
confidence in it as an institution if we do 

not make our rules compatible with those 
other democratic agencies which are nec- 
essary for the protection of the citizen 
and of the Nation itself. I feel that 
Representative Fisn’s failure to appear 
before the grand jury has reflected upon 
the House to its injury. 

In the first place, what is the privilege? 
It is from “arrest” in civil cases while at- 
tending or going to or from sessions of 
Congress. The courts have had the con- 
stitutional provision before them in a 
number of cases. To reach the conclu- 
sion that arrest does not include the serv- 
ive of a subpena, such as was done in the 
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instance, it is only necessary to discuss a 
few of the opinions. 

In The United States v. Cooper (4 U. S. 
(Dall.) 341) the defendant had been in- 
dicted and applied to the court for a let- 
ter addressed to several Members of Con- 
gress requesting their attendance on his 
behalf. Justice Chase, in denying the 
letters, had this to say: 

The Constitution gives to every man 
charged with an offense the benefit of com- 
pulsory process to secure the attendance of 
his witnesses. I do not know of any privilege 
to exempt Members of Congress from the 
service or the obligations of a subpena in such 
cases. I will not sign any letter of the kind 
proposed. If, upon service of a subpena, the 
Members of Congress d not attend, a differ- 
ent question may arise; and it will then be 
time enough to decide whether an attach- 
ment ought or ought not to issue. It is not 
a necessary consequence of nonattendance 
after the service of a subpena that an attach- 
ment shall issue. A satisfactory reason may 
appear to the court to justify or excuse it. 


Thus it will be seen that in this case 
Justice Chase made a clear distinction 
between a summons and an order by 
which the Member could be arrested. 

He held that as to the summons it did 
not infringe the privilege of the Member 
or of the House, but that if an application 
was made for an order to arrest and in- 
terfere with the attendance of a Member 
in the House, then the court would decide 
at that particular time or under the cir- 
cumstances presented whether it might 
infringe the constitutional rights of the 
Member. 


In Kimberly v. Butler (14 Fed. Case 
7777), when action was brought against 
the defendant for money had and re- 
ceived, and defendant, who was a Mem- 
ber of Congress, plead his privilege from 
arrest, Chase, Supreme Justice, held: 

The primary intent of the clause of the 
Constitution was exemption from civil arrest. 
The question before us, therefore, is the 
meaning of arrest. If the privilege of exemp- 
tion from arrest extends to exemption from 
summons, it extends equally to exemption 
from every other mode of commencing a suit. 
We think that the exemption is exemption 
from arrest with a view to imprisonment, and 
nothing else. In the case before us the Rep- 
resentative proceeded on his way as usual, 
and was simply called to answer to a sum- 
mons. The demurrer to the plea of privi- 
lege is therefore sustained. 


In connection with that case, the court 
very clearly points out what would hap- 
pen, and one.of the abuses that would 


necessarily follow from the rule that has |. 


been laid down by the majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. In an ordi- 


nary civil summons you are commanded |. 


to appear in court at a certain time and 
to attend the proceedings. When you 
appear in court and attend the proceed- 
ings that means that the court may keep 
you there as long as necessary in attend- 
ance on the proceedings. So in an ordi- 
nary civil case, if the rule of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is followed, if a 
summons is served upon me to appear in 
a civil court I could not appear because I 
might violate the privilege of the House, 
unless I came here and got the consent of 
the House to appear before doing so. 
That is what this court in the Kimberley 
case had in mind, and it is illustrative of 
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one of the very ridiculous situations that 
the report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary might lead to. 

The latest and one of the best consid- 
ered cases on this subject by our Supreme 
Court is that of Long against Ansell, 
which was referred to by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] a few mo- 
ments ago. It is reported in Two Hun- 
dred and Ninety-three United States Re- 
ports, page 76. It is a recent decision, 
decided in October 1934. The opinion is 
a unanimous one, written by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. The facts of that case are that 
Mr. Ansell sued Senator Long, who was 
in Washington to attend the sessions of 
Congress, and when Congress was in ses- 
sion, for damages, because of alleged libel. 
Senator Long appeared specially and 
plead specially that article I, section 6, 
clause 1, of the Constitution confers upon 
every Member of the House while in at- 
tendance immunity in civil cases not only 
from arrest but also from the service of 
process. I quote what the Court said: 

Neither the Senate nor the House of Rep- 
resentatives has ever asserted such a claim 
in behalf of its Members. Clause 1 defines 
the extent of the immunity. Its language 
is exact and leaves no room for a construc- 
tion which would extend the privilege be- 
yond the terms of the grant. In Kimberly v. 
Butler (Fed. Cases No. 7777), Mr. Chief 
Justice Chase, sitting in the Circuit Court 
for the District of Maryland, held that the 
privilege was limited to exemption from ar- 
rest. Compare Mr. Justice Grier, sitting in 
the Circuit Court of the District of New York 
in Nones v. Edsall (Fed. Cases No. 10290). 
The courts of the District of Columbia, 
where the question has been raised from 
time to time since 1868, have consistently 
denied the immunity asserted. Merrick v. 
Giddings (McArthur & Mackey, 55, 67); 
Howard v. Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. (12 
App. D. C. 222). State cases passing on sim- 
ilar provisions so hold. 

History confirms the conclusion that the 
immunity is limited to arrest. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there is only one contrary case, and that 
is by a State court in Pennsylvania, 
which case was decided back in 1778 be- 
fore the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted. That opinion has 
been roundly criticized by the courts. I 
think that all of the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary will agree 
that, as far as our judiciary is concerned, 
the courts have held unanimously, with 
that one exception, that the exemption 
in the Constitution is from arrest and 
not from mere service of a subpena. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. TI yield. 

Mr. CELLER. As I read that. decision 
and from the gentleman’s reiteration of 

parts of that decision, I come to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the privilege 
is limited to arrest and does not apply to 
process. A grand jury summons is a 
process, and I take it therefore that no 
Member of the House could raise privilege 
as to process, and therefore could not 
raise it as to a grand jury summons or 
subpena. Therefore the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] would not be 
within his personal rights to raise per- 
sonal privilege, aside from the privilege of 
the House, that he could not answer or 
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should not answer this summons. In 
other words, according to the decision of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, where he attempts 
to construe article I, section 6, of the 
Constitution, which the gentleman 
just read, he succinctly and beyond per- 
adventure of doubt says that the privi- 
lege does not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation apply to process. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct and I think that is neces- 
sarily a sensible rule, as I will point out 
later. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I enjoyed listening to 
the gentleman's comments and I infer 
from what he says that he does not 
think the King of England should have 
kept members of Parliament from at- 
tending, by bribery or by arrest. Is 
that right? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr. MURRAY. You would not per- 
sonally believe that the same process 
should be followed as far as munition 
factories or judgeships or anything like 
that should come into the picture? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know to 
what the gentleman is referring. I 
think he is going afield from the dis- 
cussion we are now engaging in. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I have 


not heard all of the gentleman’s state- 
ment, but as I understand it, there is 
nothing in the Constitution to prevent 
any Member from responding to a sum- 
mons to appear before a grand jury, but 
when he doe appear he is protected 
against being restrained from attending 
the sessions of the House? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And also 
he is protected from answering ques- 
tions as to what. has taken place in the 
House of Representatives? IS that 
correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Section 6 of article 
I of the Constitution provides that a 
Member shall be exempt from arrest while 
going to and coming from sessions of 
Congress, or while attending sessions, and 
that-he shall not be questioned anywhere 
about anything he said on the floor. But 
the last exemption is not involved in this 
issue. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. But as I 
understand it, process is not arrest? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is my opinion. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. There is 
nothing in the Constitution to prevent 
a man from responding to a summons to 
appear before a grand jury? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. But he is 
protected from being restrained so that 
he cannot attend to his duties in the 
House, and ne is protected from answer- 
ing questions that involve his official 
duties in the House? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that in one 
case where a Member was restrained on 
a mesne process in a civil action, the 
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matter was called to the attention of 
the House and the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House was ordered to go and bring 
him in so that he would attend the ses- 
sion of Congress. So that the provision 
does become effective if holding him in 
arrest prevents him from attending the 
session of Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. It is easy 
to imagine a case of murder we will say. 
Suppose a Member of Congress should 
see a man kill another and he was the 
only eyewitness. The question before 
the grand jury would be whether the 
man was murdered or whether he was 
killed in self-defense or by accident. 
“There is nothing in the Constitution, as 


I read it, to keep the Member from ap-. 


pearing in response to a process and 
answering questions so long as they do 
not restrain him from appearing in the 
House and so long as they do not ques- 
tion him about matters affecting his offi- 
cial duties as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the gentle- 
man is entirely correct, but I just want 
to follow through on the hypothetical 
ease which the gentleman has made, 
Suppose that in California, 2 days be- 
fore a Member of Congress is to leave to 
go to Washington, he is served with a 
subpena to appear in a murder trial and 
testify. He is the only witness in that 
trial and the freedom of the defendant 
might rest upon his testimony. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then 2 days before 
he leaves he is served with a subpena to 
appear in a criminal court and testify. 
If the rule adopted by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is correct, he would have to come 
vo Washington in order to get permission 
of the House, and then go back to Cali- 
fornia and testify. In the meantime, the 
case might be concluded, or the House 
might take a week to decide whether to 
let him go or not, which might result in 
a continuance of the case or in the re- 
lease of a guilty murderer under the plea 
of former jeopardy. 

In the next place, the House might not 
be in session, so if he came here he could 
not get consent. 

The only sensible rule, therefore, that 
I think we can follow is that if he does 
not obey the subpena they can secure a 
process to arrest him. When they at- 
tempt to arrest him if he has to be in 
Washington at that time he is entitled 
to go. If he can testify and not interfere 
with coming to or going from the session 
then he must testify. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. I wanted to question the 
gentleman a little further along the line 
the gentleman from Mississippi raised 
as to whether a Member were exempt 
from questioning by a grand jury for 
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anything that pertained to his official 
duties. As I understand the exemption, 
it relates only to answering for state- 
ments made on the floor of the House. 
Everybody knows, of course, that the 
grand jury here wants to question the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH] 
about actions that took place possibly in 
his office, possibly through his employees, 
that may or may not have had anything 
to do with his official duties. I think 
the question involved is whether or not 
the transportation of a lot of franked 
mail involves official duties. 

I understood the gentleman to say, in 
response to the question, that the im- 
munity was so broad that a grand jury 
could not question a Member of Con- 
gress about his official duties. Is that 
the way the gentleman wants to let it 
stand? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not intend to 
make that statement. I intended to say 
that the Constitution protects him from 
having to answer for statements made on 
the floor of the House. That has been 
construed to include extensions of re- 
marks in the Recorp, and it has been 
construed to mean legislative and com- 
mittee reports, but I do not think the 
Constitution grants any immunity to 
such matters as the gentleman has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. POAGE. It should not be con- 
strued to extend that far. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
let me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that when you try a man you do not 
summon the man himself before the 
grand jury. I presume this is about mat- 
ters affecting someone else. But let me 
call attention to the fact that this im- 
munity has been held to apply to a Mem- 
ber’s services in his office. If the gentle- 
man has any doubt about that, he should 
investigate the Davis case, in which 
somebody attempted to bring suit against 
the very distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee who represented that State 
here in Congress for many years since I 
have been a Member of the House. I 
think the gentleman will find that the 
Court held that this immunity extended 
to a Congressman’s office, but that does 
not mean that it protects a Member any 
place against a criminal offense. A 
Member could be indicted for a criminal 
offense, but a Member is exempt from 
answering for anything he says on the 
floor of the House. I think the gentle- 
man will further find that it was held in 
the Davis case that a Member could not 
be questioned about statements he made 
in his office in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties. I do not, however, believe 
even that broad construction would keep 
a man from appearing before a grand 
jury in response to a process. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am not entirely 
familiar with the extent of the immunity, 
but I agree with the gentleman’s last 
conclusion. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to trespass upon the gentleman’s 
time unduly, and I shall be brief. 
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Carrying out the suppositious case the 
gentleman spoke of, assuming a Member 
were subpenaed in California, or some ex- 
tremely distant point. There would not 
be any hardship there in this sense: If 
the Member served with a summons to 
appear before the grand jury did not 
choose to obey that summons, the only 
further effort the grand jury could make 
would be to fine him for contempt of 
court. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They could secure 
an attachment of his person. 

Mr. CELLER. He would be immune to 
arrest. That has been the consistent 
holding of the courts. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If he was going to 
a session of Congress, they could not ar- 
rest him. But my point is that the ques- 
tion does not arise upon the service of a 
mere subpena. 

Mr. CELLER. But that is a civil ar- 
rest if he is arrested for not obeying the 
subpena. He would not therefore be 
subject to arrest because that is a civil 
arrest and comes within the immunity 
of the Constitution. But that would 
be the remedy of the Member in Cali- 
fornia in the supposititious case the 
gentleman raised. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I realize that courts 
do not pass upon the rules of the House. 
The House can, and of course does, under 
the Constitution, make its own rules, but 
the decisions of the courts are persuasive 
because, first, they indicate the general 
conception as understood by the public 
of the duty and rights of a Member of 
Congress, in respect to the general re- 
sponsibility of complying with the laws; 
and, second, they indicate that the 
judiciary has cooperated with Congress 
and its Members in protecting the Mem- 
bers in the exercise of their legislative 
duties, and at the same time, protecting 
the public from an unreasonable asser- 
tion of the privilege. 

It is true the Jefferson’s Manual, sec- 
tion 290, says that the privilege from 
arrest privileges, of course, against all 
power that might lead to arrest. The 
House by rule in 1837 adopted the 
Manual when not contrary to other rules. 
However, in 1880, the committee, which 
revised the rules, greatly discredited the 
Manual as an authority. See Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 5, section 6757. 

Furthermore, this section has been 
severely criticized in opinions of the 
courts as representing the minority view 
as being unworkable in modern times. 

I recognize that most of the prece- 
dents, particularly the older ones, say 
that the service of a subpena on a Mem- 
ber impinges the privilege of the House 
or Senate. However, many of these 
precedents do not, insofar as the actual 
ruling is concerned, find this to be true 
and are not necessarily in conflict with 
the report I think should be adopted. 
Some of them by implication indicate 
that the suggested report is a correct 
statement of the House’s privileges. 

For instance, in one of the latter prec- 
edents, in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 6, 
section 588—and this is usually used and 
largely relied on by the committee—the 
headnote sets out what the precedent is 
and says that the Member is privileged 
from the service of a subpena, that the 
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rules of the House would be violated. or 
in substance to that effect; but when you 
look at what actually happened, that was 
not the ruling at all. In this case Sena- 
tor Blease, of South Carolina, appeared 
on the floor of the Senate with a sum- 
mons that had been served on him to 
appear before the grand jury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and he said he was 
going to disregard the summons. On re- 
ceipt of this report, Mr. Justice Gordon, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, reviewed the Pennsylvania 
case and had this to say: 

Unless the gentlemen see fit to obey the 
subpena the court at the present time cannot 
compel them to do so. 


This is not a precedent in the sense 
that it should be controlling as to the 
House or Senate because in the first place 
the Senate did nothing. The statement 
was made by a judge in an informal sort 
of way in the District of Columbia and 
apparently without study of the authori- 
ties because the statement is in conflict 
with all the reported opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and all of the reported opinions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended an additional 10 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacEe]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Likewise, in Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 3, section 2676, is re- 
ported a case where in 1866 a Member was 
arrested and detained in the civil’ suit. 
The House held that upon the confirm- 
ing of Congress he was entitled to be dis- 
charged from arrest. I fully agree with 
the result reached in the opinion, but 
this is not inconsistent with the proposi- 
tion. 

I assert that a civil subpena does not 
violate the rules of the House unless fol- 
lowed up by other affirmative action. Let 
us see some of the results that might 
come about if service of the subpena 
violates the rules of the House. If it does, 
then the Members must secure permis- 
sion of the House before they can answer 
any subpena while attending sessions of 
Congress or while going to or from ses- 
sions. 

Suppose we have a Member in Wash- 
ington sued for damages 3 or 4 days 
before he starts to Congress. A civil 
summons is served upon him. Could 
you under any reasonable rule hold that 
Member has to come to Washington where 
the House may not as yet be in session 
in order to secure permission of the 
House to go down to the civil court and 
answer the summons that has been 
served on him? Yet that necessarily 
follows from the ruling that has been 
set forth by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

An ordinary civil suit is commenced 
by the service of a subpena upon the 
defendant, requiring him to appear and 
attend the proceedings in said suit. If 
he attends as directed, he is under the 
jurisdiction of the court. Certainly the 
issuance and service of such a subpena 
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would not violate the rules of the House, 
and the Members should not have to se- 
cure permission of the House to answer 
a summons such as this. 

Suppose a Member were served with a 
subpena at his home several thousand 
miles away from Washington a few days 
before he had planned to leave for a 
session of Congress. If he appeared he 
might violate the rules of the House, be- 
cause he would not have the consent of 
the House to appear; yet, the House is 
not in session and he cannot secure the 
permission of the House. Furthermore, 
if the House were in session, he would 
have to travel a long distance to Wash- 
ington to secure the consent of the 
House and back to his home where the 
subpena was served upon him. 

Subpenas are ordinarily issued many 
days before the time a witness is called 
on to testify. The court in the distant 
State cannot know whether Congress will 
be in session on a particular day, and 
yet can a court or its officer be said to 
violate the rules of the House upon the 
issuance of a subpen if it later develops 
that Congress is in session at the time 
the Member is called on to testify? This 
would certainly be placing an undue haz- 
ard on the courts of our country. 

Take the case of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH], The information 
is that this subpena was issued and 
served on him while he was in New York, 
many days before November 12 when 
he was called on to testify. The court 
at that time, or the clerk who issued it, 
at that time, had no way of knowing 
that the House would be sitting on that 
particular day, and certainly they had 
no way of knowing that the House was 
going to sit at 11 o'clock on that day in- 
stead of 12 o’clock. Do you want to place 
a blight or stigma on this officer of the 
court who acted in good faith in issuing 
this subpena by saying he violated and 
impinged the rules of the House? I do 
not think the public would long stand 
for such a construction as that. In this 
case, what the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fis] could have done and 
what, of course, he should have done, 
was this: When they served the subpena 
on him he should have stated he would 
come before them or arrange some time, 
either before the sitting of the House or 
after the sitting of the House. It is not 
fair to the administrative officers who 
are charged with the enforcement of our 
laws, and it is not fair to the public for 
the House to have to take a week or 10 
days in order to determine whether a 
Member should testify in an important 
matter that is pending before the grand 
jury. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
the very careful study made of this ques- 
tion by my colleague. May I observe at 
this point that I wish it might have been 
possible for the House to have heard the 
gentleman’s argument before taking ac- 
tion on the resolution this morning. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? z 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I want to 
clarify my statement with reference to a 
Member of Congress who was sued for 
something that was said in his office. I 
had reference to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. I talked to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] 
over the telephone. It is my understand- 
ing that the conclusion was reached that 
this immunity did apply to a man’s offl- 
cial duties in his office. The case was 
dismissed and it never went to the higher 
court. As I said awhile ago, that has no 
bearing on this case, but I did not want 
the statement to go into the Recorp that 
this immunity that protects Members of 
the House in the discharge of their official 
duties did not also apply to to the dis- 
charge of their official duties in their own 
offices. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 3 

Mr. POAGE. I hope no impression, 
and I know none was intended by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, will go 
abroad by reason of the previous action 
that this House is not ready to turn the 
spotlight of publicity upon those who 
have been circulating all kinds of litera- 
ture under the frank, whether properly 
or improperly, and I am not in position 
to pass upon that; but I know the people 
of this country feel that there has been 
something wrong with the use of the 
frank in this House and the Senate and 
that there ought to be all the publicity 
given to how that has been done, whether 
it has been done by Members of this 
House or done entirely by outsiders, and 
I am making no charges along that line. 
We cannot find out what has been done 
if Members of the House hide behind 
any kind of immunity claim or any priv- 
ilege, even though it be constitutionally 
and legally proper. If this House is going 
to retain the respect of the people of this 
Nation, the quicker it begins to get out in 
the open and cease to hide behind some 
immunity of this type, the quicker we 
are going to have the respect of the 
people. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I can only speak for myself. but I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas, but that 
is not the point I was making at all. No 
Member of the House has the right to 
protect anybody who is violating the law. 
The point we were discussing was im- 
munity from arrest or from questioning 
with reference to matters that were ac- 
tually within the official duties of a House 
Member, either on the floor or in his 
office. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the gentle- 
an from Mississippi has made himself 
clear. 

Mr. RANKIN of Missisippi. Let me 
congratulate the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee on the very splendid statement 
he is making. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I concur in what 
the several gentlemen have said about 
the splendid statement made by our very 
able and conscientious Member the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
I agree with much that he says, as he 
knows. All this argument is academic so 
far as the Fish incident is concerned. 
When I am asked to give testimony be- 
fore a grand jury, it will not require a 
subpena to assure my presence. I am 
more likely to be in contempt of the 
House than in contempt of the court. 

The resolution passed by the House 
directed the Judiciary Committee to sub- 
mit a report on a legal question only. 
While it is true that this question was 
provoked by the Representative Fish in- 
cident referred to in the preamble to the 
resolution, yet the committee opinion is 
based on the Constitution, the law, the 
precedents, and the court decisions. 

Admitting that the opinion is short 
and lacks citation of authorities, yet I 
think we must all agree that it is under- 
standable and fair—fair to the privilege 
of the House and fair to the courts where 
information within the knowledge of 
Members of Congress is desired. 

There is much logic and reason in the 
position taken by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, yet there is just 
as much reason and logic and authority 
supporting the position taken by the Ju- 
diciary Committee as embodied in its 
report, and as practical matter it better 
meets the situation. It seems to me that 
the committee report is the best solution 
in the instant case. 

This privilege of the House originated 
in England at a time when the King, by 
devious ways and means, was preventing 
the functioning of the people’s govern- 
ment through the Parliament. All must 
agree that at the time the privilege was 
established and recognized in England 
that action was most necessary if demo- 
cratic government was to endure. Well, 
when the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, this country recog- 
nized what had happened in England and 
what might happen to the Congress— 
our legislative body—if its Members were 
to be arrested, subpenaed, or spirited 
away at a time when their services and 
votes were necessary in the Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, we are told 
that “it cannot happen here.” Well, a lot 
of things have been happening here in 
recent years, and I for one do not want 
to be a party to doing anything that 
might make it possible for the House of 
Representatives to lose control of its own 
Members, to the end that the legislative 
branch of the Government might be 
handicapped in expressing the free will 
of a majority of its Representatives. For 
instance, the recent continuation of the 
Draft Act passed the House by one vote, 
If there were no privilege of Representa- 
tives against subpena before courts and 
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grand juries, it might easily happen that 
that one Member might have been sub- 
penaed to appear in court at the very time 
he was expected and required to repre- 
sent his constituency and vote in the 
House. On the other hand, it is possible 
that a Representative who was not too 
anxious to vote on that very controversial 
question might have been pleased to re- 
spond to a court subpena and thereby 
escape a vote. I am not charging that 
either case would happen, yet there is the 
possibility and, by reason of that possi- 
bility, the Congress should not waive the 
privilege which it now has and which it 
always has heretofore asserted. Imagine 
an extreme case where a Member of the 
House is subpenaed to appear as a wit- 
ness in a grand jury in California. This 
would take him away from Washington 
for several days. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If I may interrupt 
the gentleman, he would not have had to 
go unless they had come and arrested 
him, 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is quite right. However, if a 
Member of the House is subpenaed or 
arrested and desires to contest the right 
of the court as against the privilege of 
the House, that can only be done in 
court; that is, when a Member is arrested 
and taken into court, he may be de- 
tained indefinitely, and in the meantime 
the Congress may be in session. The 
safe way and the sensible way is to follow 
the plan suggested by the committee re- 
port in this Fish case. If that is done, 
then the rights and privileges of a Mem- 
ber of the House will not be curtailed or 
interfered,with, and at the same time the 
courts of justice will not be deprived of 
any information which is possessed by a 
Member of Congress; that is, a Member 
may appear and give his testimony at 
his convenience and at such times as do 
not interfere with his official duties as a 
Member of Congress. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas, Judge Sumners, will give the 
House the benefit of his mature views 
before this debate closes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I answer the 
gentleman by saying that, in the first 
place, the gentleman illustrates by his 
statement how the rule I am saying 
should have been adopted is the sensible 
one, and how the other one might lead 
to very ridiculous results. The instance 
the gentleman has cited deals with the 
case of a Member of Congress who is here 
and is served with a subpena to testify in 
California. Of course, any Member of 
Congress knows that if the Congress is 
in session and he is present, sitting in 
the House, he does not have to answer the 
subpena, and that he does not have to go 
out there to be arrested. If they are 
going to try to arrest him, they will come 
here for that purpose. If they came here 
and he was attending a session of Con- 
gress, he would be immune to arrest. If 
they caught him out somewhere else, the 
House would have a perfect right to send 
the Sergeant at Arms to get him, as was 
done in other instances. 

On ne other hand, if you say that the 
mere service of the subpena on the man 
impinges the rules of the House, and he 
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has to get the consent of the House be- 
fore he can answer it, then you will have 
men served with subpenas in California 
or some distant place having to be rushed 
back to the House to secure the consent 
of the House to testify. That could not 
be worked out as a practical matter. 

May I also say to the gentleman that 
he is well aware that I agree with him 
that this rule came down to us from par- 
liamentary use in England, but the bet- 
ter-considered cases in England stated 
that it would result in a legislative despot- 
ism if the old idea of the privileges of 
Farliament were followed. There are 
some very good cases which show that 
the English authorities are in conformity 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. XEFAUVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. May I point out that it 
was no fault of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that this very able discussion was 
not given the House before it acted? 
The gentleman was denied the privilege 
of making this contribution—and a very 
able one, in my oOpinion—because the 
previous question was ordered on the 
resolution. è 

Mr. KEFAUVER I thank the gentle- 
man, but may I say that I am not com- 
plaining that I was badly treated. I 
would, of course, had rather given my 
statement before the report was adopted. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, we 
must assume that Representative FISH 
possessed important information needed 
by the grand jury in the exercise of its 
duty. We cannot inquire into the merits 
of the investigation. Is the public to be 
deprived of testimony while the House 
passes on the matter of his attendance? 
Perhaps during that period of time some 
criminal may escape, or perhaps his tes- 
timony at a later date would not be of 

-the same use as previously, A heinous 
criminal may escape as the result of with- 
holding information, not in this particu- 
lar case but in some other case. Com- 
mon sense would not support the rule 
advocated by the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

The only practicable, workable rule I 
know of is that handed down by the 
courts throughout our history, which is 
that the subpena does not violate the 
privilege. The question as to violation 
does not occur until process is issued for 
the Member's arrest. If the House is sit- 
ting, he is exempt and the House is en- 
titled to have his presence under its rule. 
I am just as much interested in preserv- 
ing the rules of the House as anyone else, 
but I fear, if we attempt to sustain an 
arbitrary rule, the rule may become so 
discredited in the public mind that we 
lose the protection altogether. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
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the conclusion of the legislative business 
of the day and any previous special order, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the other special orders, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement I made awhile ago may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
unfortunately I was not privileged to 
hear all of what I know was a masterful 
presentation by the gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Kerauver], a member of our 
committee. 

This is a very important matter we are 
dealing with, and I should like to state 
for the Recorp. and state for your con- 
sideration some views that I believe are 
worthy of consideration. I do not think 
there is a great deal of substantial differ- 
ence, from what ï understand of my col- 
league’s statement, between his views and 
the views of a majority of the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
There is not necessarily any substantial 
conflict between the control of the House 
over the attendance of its Members upon 
their legislative duties and its control 
over. them as they are related to the duty 
to give testimony. That control must be 
somewhere. Our Constitution, guided by 
centuries of experience, places it in the 
House. 

It is a valuable privilege, unless the 
greatest statesmen, the greatest patriots 
connected with Anglo-Saxon government, 
were mistaken. If the House is to remain 
independent and responsible, it must be 
able to control the matter of the attend- 
ance of its own Members upon the busi- 
ness of the House. I should like to em- 
phasize that. I repeat it for the purpose 
of emphasis. It is important that the 
House of Representatives control the 
matter of the attendance of the Mem- 
bers of the House upon the business of the 
House. It ought not to control, of course, 
when the Member commits a crime, and 
it has no power to control. This has to 
be taken into consideration with this 
other obligation which rests upon the 
House, and which I think is as great as 
the first, and that is so to exercise its 
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right of control that it will not deprive in- 
dividual citizens and the Government of 
the benefits of information which is with- 
in the possession of the Members of the 
House. It is a reassuring fact, running 
back through at least the past five cen- 
turies of the possession of that power by 
the House of Representatives and by its 
predecessor, the House of Commons, that 
there have been relatively few instances 
of its abuse. Members of the House must 
answer to their own conscience and to 
the people. Human ingenuity has not 
devised better safeguards than those. 

Then, the next thing is how are you 
going to work it out? That is the ques- 
tion that confronts us. How are you going 
to work it out so that the House will be 
able to control the matter of the attend- 
ance of the Members of the House upon 
the discharge of their constitutional duty 
and at the same time not deprive indi- 
vidual citizens and the Government of 
the benefit of information which Mem- 
bers have in their possession? 

This, I think, is the way to doit. Ordi- 
narily à Member of the House would go 
on and testify like any other witness, 
and he would ask to be excused by the 
court early enough to reach the House 
before it convened. Or if he had no 
special responsibility in the proceeding, 
he would just stay on until he finished. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
everything would be worked out satisfac- 
torily, but when a question of this sort 
arises some agency of the Government 
must sit in judgment, either the court 
which seeks to take him away from the 
House where he sits in lieu of his people, 
or the House of Representutives, which 
has the responsibility to protect its con- 
stitutional independence in a way that 
will not deprive either the Government 
or an individual of facts proper to be 
given. It is recognized the individual 
Member must not be permitted to just 
sit down and say, “I will not go; I am a 
Member of the House.” Now, where 
ought that judgment to rest, which in- 
volves the independence of the House 
and the preservation of responsibility to 
the people which can only be associated 
with independence? We are dealing 
with power now—the independence of 
the House, its power to control its Mem- 
bers. Is there any other agency of the 
Government to which that control ought 
to be surrendered? If you surrendered it, 
then you yield to another agency of gov- 
ernment, the power of determining, pos- 
sibly, the results of legislative delibera- 
tions. I am talking about power now, 
the proper allocation of governmental 
power. A few days ago it would have 
been possible for a court to have taken by 
proper selection—do not misunderstand 
me; I do not say they would do it, but I 
am just talking about power which is 
what we are dealing with—it would have 
been possible for an officer of the court to 
have taken a few persons out of this 
House and changed the result of a vote 
ig other day. Nobody can contradict 

at. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the gentle- 
man recognize that they could not have 
taken the gentleman from New York 
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(Mr. FısH] or any other Member out of 
the House with a subpena, that if they 
attempted to take them out of the House, 
they must have some other process by 
which to arrest them, and when they 
came to arrest them, if they were engaged 
in passing on legislation, if the House 
were in session, then, of course, their con- 
stitutional privilege would be invoked, 
and also the privilege of the House would 
have been invaded, and under our well- 
recognized rule, the House could have 
kept them in attendance. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If a court 
would have the right to call a Member 
of the House from his constitutional 
duties at whatever time the court wishes 
to have him come, regardless of the fact 
that the House is in session, with the in- 
junction that he is not to depart the 
court for his place in the House or for any 
other place or reason until the court or 
the district attorney gives permission, 
what is the use of talking about the privi- 
leges of the House. What was the use of 
putting that provision in the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman was 
asking me—— ; 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will not 
ask, but I will make a statement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be glad to 
answer. I think in the first place a sub- 
pena is merely an order of the court to 
come down, and if you violate it, they 
cannot do anything about it on that piece 
of paper. The reason I say that it should 
be the other way is because it would lead 
to so many impractical results if you 
could use the subpena process. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man will recall that the Committee on 
the Judiciary did not give an opinion as 
to whether a summons, that is; a direc- 
tion, a request, to a Member of the House 
though the House be in recess would be a 
violation of congressional privilege but 
we held that the summons which con- 
tained the command that the Member 
remain in attendance until the court or 
the district attorney gave him permis- 
sion to depart, was a violation of the 
privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman restate that? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is not 
the sort of thing that ought to come from 
a court, when the court is seeking to get 
the attendance of a Member of the House. 
One method seeks to take the Member 
of the House away from the House at 
whatever time a judge may determine 
and to keep him as long as the judge 
may choose. That is not cooperation; 
that is not recognition even of the exist- 
ence of one of the most basic elements of 
legislative independence. Of course, 
these Members of the House must testify. 
A high duty of the House is involved 
there, but when the Congress is in session 
it is the duty of the House to arrange 
the details which will prevent a conflict 
between duty of the Member to represent 
his people at the session and duty as a 
citizen to give testimony before the agen- 
cies of the Judiciary. Not only does the 
Constitution give the House control but 
wisely gives it control. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I agree 
with the gentleman thoroughly, but let 
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me ask this question. Of course this was 
more or less a form subpena. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
told that it is. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And the 
part of it that required him to stay with- 
in the custody of the court could not be 
enforced against a Member of Congress 
if it kept him away from the sessions of 
the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Suppose he 
had gone to the court in response to that 
summons and he wanted to leave and 
come back here to the session of the 
House. The courts have control over the 
witnesses within their jurisdiction, and 
I assume that there must be some mean- 
ing to those words—you stay here until 
we tell you to go. 

M 


r. of Mississippi. 
thresh this out. 

If the gentleman had risen and stated 
to the court or to the district attorney 
that the House was meeting in a few mo- 
ments, and that he was compelled to 
leave, I do not believe they would have 
tried to restrain him; and if they had, 
they would have violated the law; but if 
Iam wrong about that, if they could take 
a man down there and restrain him 
within the hearing of the court, then the 
gentleman is correct, that they could 
break a quorum of the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The minute 
he started to leave that courthouse they 
could have issued an attachment. I don’t 
think anyone will controvert that, even 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If he 
pleaded his immunity, and then the court 
restrained him, the court would be vio- 
lating the law. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then the 
complaint would have to be made at the 
House, and the House would have to go 
into action, send its sergeant at arms to 
get him, and possibly bring a habeas 


I have been 


Let us 


corpus proceeding to get possession of 


its Member. 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman is correct about that 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; I am 
correct. 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am not 


questioning it. I am just saying “if.” 
But if the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas is correct about that, then, as he 
said awhile ago, the court, if so inclined, 
could have summoned enough Members 
of Congress the other day to have changed 
the vote on the Draft Act. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is no 
doubt about that, but I do not think the 
court would do that, but we are consider- 
ing power now and the effect of a prece- 
dent which we may establish. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am not 
speaking about what the court would do. 
I am talking about power. That is the 
thing we are interested in here, and, as 
the gentleman says, this is one of the 
most important issues, this protection of 
the rights of Members of the House, is 
one of the most important questions that 
could come before us. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I say, 
if you leave the power here in the House, 
then you have the two things in the same 
place. You have the duty of protecting 
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the possibility of a Member being here 
when the House is in session and then 
you have the high duty of permitting 
that Member to give required testimony 
at a time when the House is not in session 
and in extreme situations even when it is 
in session. 

If I may speak personally, I cannot 
imagine a condition under which I would 
fail to go to court at any time, but I do 
not think we can look into the future 
and be certain that this power, which we 
could largely surrender by the wrong 
precedent, might not be of the greatest 
value in preserving free government. If 
we surrender this power, even though 
we may not need it now, in the future, if 
needed, it would be hard to get it back. 
If we keep the power and will not abu- 
sively exercise it, if we will not use that 
power to interfere with the ordinary 
processes of government, public opinion 
will hold it in their Houses of Congress 
for whatever need the future may de- 
velop. How are you going thus to use it? 
In the event the question comes to the 
House, then the House ought to with- 
draw its protection from a Member, ex- 
cept as to those times when the House 
is sitting in session. Ican imagine an ex- 
treme condition under which the House 
would withdraw it, even if the House 
were in session. The House can do it. 
That is the condition and is the place to 
leave it. I do not have any doubt about 
it myself. I have no interest in it at all 
except to protect the power of the House 
in the interest of the people. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman ques- 
tioned the wording of the subpena. As 
I understand it, the gentleman has sug- 
gested that the wording of the subpena, 
the fact that it required attendance as 
long as might be required by the court, 
is an objectionable feature, in his mind; 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr; 
Rankin] questioned along that same 
line. Now, can the wording of that sub- 
pena add any powers to that court that 
the Constitution denies to it? How can 
you, by writing words into a subpena, 
give that court any power whatever if 
it is violative of the Constitution? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think this 
subpena or request on the part of the 
court for the testimony of a Member of 
the House during the session ought not 
to be so worded that, if violated, it could 
be followed by arrest. Do I make myself 
clear? 

Mr. POAGE. But, as I understand 
you, if the subpena said, “come down 
here,“ and had not said “stay here as 
long as we need you,” it would have been 
perfectly satisfactory? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No, I do not 
gothatfar. This is a very delicate ques- 
tion. The language of the subpena 
avoided the necessity, as I construe 
it, of having to pass on whether the char- 
acter of summons or request indicated by 
my colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace] would be a violation of the 
privilege of the House. 

Mr. POAGE. How can the language 
of any writ change the constitutional 
prerogatives or privileges of a Member? 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It cannot do 
it, but what the court is trying to do to a 
Member can determine whether the privi- 
leges of the House are being violated. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 10 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr SUMNERS of Texas. The writ of 
the court shows that it was trying to 
procure the attendance of a Member and 
his retention, denying him the right to 
leave the court without its permission, 
regardless of whether the House was in 
session or not. Do I make myself clear 
about that? 

Mr. POAGE. I think you make your- 
self clear, but I think if the court had 
sent a subpena down here and along 
with it a warrant for arrest, the subpena 
would have been void, because we all 
agree that the warrant for arrest would 
have been void, and because it is at- 
tached to something that is void, there- 
fore it is void. 

I think the constitutional part is valid. 
The unconstitutional part is void. If 
the unconstitutional part is to tell him 
to come down and answer questions at a 
time that does not interfere with his 
legislative duties, that is constitutional. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But if the 
court was attempting to do a constitu- 
tional thing, there would not be any 
question of privilege here; if the court 
was attempting to bring the Member 
down and force him to stay, even though 
the House was in session—and the lan- 
guage of the court’s command to the 
Member is the best evidence of what the 
court wanted the Member to do and the 
limitation which was proposed to be put 
on his liberty of movement that would be 
unconstitutional and a violation of his 
privilege. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have here the sub- 
pena that was issued in this case, com- 
manding him to appear and not depart 
the court without leave of the court or 
the district attorney. It is a well-recog- 
nized rule—and I think this is what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace|! was 
trying to get at—it is a well-recognized 
rule of law that in any writ or mandate 
or order, even between individuals issued 
by the court, the applicable sections of 
the Constitution are written into it just 
as if they had been written out with the 
rest of the writing and it would mean 
this: “And not depart without leave of 
the court or the district attorney, except 
that if Congress is in session, under 
article I, section 6, of the Constitution, 
you have a right to leave and go and 
attend that session.” That is just as 
clear to me as if it had been written out 
right there in the subpena. Necessarily 
so, because the Constitution is a part of 
every contract. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. If ‘here 
were no constitutional impingement, 
there would not be any row now. “he 
very question raised here is whether the 
court is trying to do that which it can- 
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not do constitutionally, to bring a Mem- 
ber of the House into court and keep him 
there. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But I insist that the 
constitutional limitation to which I have 
called attention is by inference written 
right into the document. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course 
not. If there were no constitutional 
limitation, we would not have this ques- 
tion raised and there would have been no 
violation whatever of the privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. In this 
connection, the gentleman from Texes 
has been a prosecuting attorney, and so 
have I; and we realize that when you ask 
a man or summon him to come before 
the court you place no physical restraint 
on him. He can get up and walk out; 
but if he has no right to do it, then he is 
subject to be cited for contempt. Now, 
on this question of the constitutional 
right to protect a Member in the exercise 
of his duties in Congress and require his 
presence here, that would raise another 
question. If the court attempted to stop 
him, his constitutional immunity could 
be pleaded to protect him. Am I correct? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. The only difference is whether you 
will have all that row up yonder in the 
courthouse while the business of the 
House is being carried on, while a court 
is forcibly detaining a Member, or 
whether the House in the first instance— 
and that is what I am trying to get 
across—will say to the Member: “Now, 
you go on up there and testify when the 
House is not in session.” 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas on that. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Suppose that on 
the 10th of December the House should 
recess to the first of the year. Suppose 
further that one of our Members had 
some records about which he and no one 
else knew; if a subpena duces tecum were 
served on him would he have to respond? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think he 
would have to go. In other words, the 
congressional privilege here being con- 
sidered is not with reference to things 
but with reference to the power and right 
of the person to have his body in this 
Chamber when the House is doing busi- 
ness unless this House says otherwise— 
this House aad not a judge. That is 
essential to the independence of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. I could 
not state it any broader than that. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If this body were 
in session and those records were essen- 
tial to this case, if a subpena duces tecum 
were issued, does the gentleman feel the 
Member would be immune to it? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. He would be im- 
mune to a subpena duces tecum if the 
House were in session? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. That 
is the point I am trying to get across but 
do not seem to be able to get across: 
The Member has two duties, one to at- 
tend to his legislative duties and the 
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other to give testimony. There has to be 
some control over these matters in the 
working out of those two duties, and the 
Constitution has put that control at a 
place where there ought to be no conflict 
that cannot be worked out between the 
duty of the Member of the House to be 
here and his duty to testify in the court. 
We, this present membership, have no 
right by precedent to yield to any court 
the power to take away the persons of 
this House when the House is in session 
except as the Constitution provided with 
reference to crimes. If we hold this con- 
trol, there goes with it the high duty to 
see that it is exercised in such way as not 
to interfere with the processes of justice. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

This privilege mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM] overlaps another privilege that I 
think is being overlooked, and that is the 
protection thrown around a Member 
while in the discharge of his duty in his 
office. If he has records or papers that 
are placed in his hands for the purpose of 
working out legislation, I do not agree 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
those records or papers could be hauled 
into court through a writ of duces tecum. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would not 
like to discuss that. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
another case. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is an- 
other case. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. But I 
did not want the gentleman from Texas 
inadvertently to commit himself on that 
proposition. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BELL, In this discussion a ques- 
tion has come up about which I am in 
doubt in my own mind and about which 
I should like to interrogate the gentle- 
man. 

A subpena does two things. In the 
first place it commands, not requests, 
the presence of the witness in court 
and, secondly, it demands that he stay 
there until dismissed by the court. 
There seems to have been some distinc- 
tion in this discussion made as to the 
right of a court to hold him there. Is 
not the right to bring him there taking 
him away from his duties in the House 
just as much as the right to hold him 
there once he is there? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, 
the two are associated. What is the use 
of taking him there if he can turn right 
around and walk out? It is foolish to 
take him there if when he gets there 
he can say, “Good morning Mr. Judge,” 
and walk right on out. 

Mr. BELL. The mere taking him away 
takes some of his time from the body, as 
well as keeping him there after he gets 
there. So is it not a fact that either the 
court has the power and the right to sub- 
pena him there and to keep him there, 
or else the court does not have the power 
to command his presence at all? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes, The 
gentleman from Missouri put his finger 
right on the point and emphasized it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


That is 
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Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Let us see if 
this is not sound. The power to take the 
witness to the court includes the power to 
keep him there until they get through 
meee Is there anything wrong with 

at 

Mr. JONKMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. This immunity that 
the gentleman says the Member has dur- 
ing the time the House is in session ex- 
tends to a duly constituted committee 
of the House when it is in session or not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When the 
House is not in session? 

Mr. JONKMAN. Yes. I am speaking 
of our various committees that meet in 
the forenoon. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
know. That point is not involved here. 
I am going to duck that at this time. 

Mr. JONKMAN. To further amplify 
the contention of the gentleman from 
Texas, is it not true that the subpena is 
an arrest? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like 
to avoid that discussion. We do not de- 
pend upon the point here, although 
Jefferson lays it down in his manual that 
the service of any writ which if violated 
might result in an attachment is a viola- 
tion of privilege; but we have not in- 
voked that here, 

Mr. JONKMAN. Imean the definition 
itself. The fact I am served with a sub- 
pena arrests me, it detains me from my 
regular conduct in life, and I have to fig- 
ure on it and be amenable to it; so it is 
a form of arrest. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. A man 
who is summoned to appear before a 
grand jury is not arrested. He is on the 
same plane as a man who voluntarily 
appears to testify, and they are both 
subject to the same control by the court. 
If one of them walks out, either one of 
them, then the only thing the court can 
du is to issue a warrant for his arrest. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Then, if 
he were a Member of Congress and it 
was served during the session, his con- 
stitutional rights would protect him. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to 
conclude this debate by a statement in 
which I am going to sum up, if I can, in 
a few words for the service of the House 
and the country what I think this situ- 
ation is. In the first place, I suppose it 
has been fully stated this privilege of the 
House of Representatives grew up dur- 
ing some pretty dark hours when the 
Commons were fighting with the English 
King for the right to represent their 
people in the House of Commons. As a 
part of the thing which they then felt 
Was necessary was the right to prevent 
anybody from thrusting their power into 
that chamber by any writ and stripping 
the House of Commons of its personnel. 
So it became a part of the fundamental 
law of England—except for crime as 
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afterward it was defined—the members 
of the House of Commons had a privi- 
lege to attend upon the sessions, not to 
be disturbed by anybody or any power 
of government, and the right to go to 
and come from those sessions. 


When we came to write our Constitu- 
tion, we wrote that basic privilege into 
our written document. It was in our 
Constitution when we were a part of the 
British Empire, before our Constitution 
was written. We just wrote into the 
document that privilege. We have gotten 
along pretty well in America with that 
sort of an arrangement, preserving the 
right of the Houses of Congress to see to 
it that their Members are not absent dur- 
ing the sessions through any power of the 
other branches of the Government except 
as the judgment of the Houses of Con- 
gress would indicate their consent. As I 
stated, we have gotten along pretty well 
under that arrangement in America. 
There is no reason why we cannot con- 
tinue to get along if we will insist that 
during the sessions of Congress the 
Houses of Congress will not tolerate any- 
body taking those Members away from 
here except for the commission of crime, 
and associated with that position which 
we take, we insist that no Member of this 
House shall deprive the Government or 
an individual of the benefit of facts 
within his possession that are important 
to the Government and the individual. 
If anybody can beat that arrangement, 
looking back so far as history is con- 
cerned and looking into the future so far 
as what our policy should be is con- 
cerned, I cannot figure out how you can 
beat it. That does not mean in the 
slightest degree that we are going to 
favor our Members at all. It is not the 
Members, it is an institution, which is 
involved. I warn you this much, and I 
warn my young colleague this much, that 
once you surrender this power by prece- 
dent, I do not care how important it may 
be to regain it in the future, you will never 
get it back. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I should like to find 
out whether you have yielded anything 
in this resolution. We are debating it 
now, whereas we should have been de- 
bating it before. I have something pre- 
pared on the matter that I should like 
to discuss. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I believe we 
are in pretty good shape on the resolu- 
tion. I do not think we have yielded 
anything. 

Mr. DINGELL. We want to be very 
sure about that. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The com- 
mittee tried to be sure. We took the 
position that this summons, to bring 
this man up there and keep him until 
the court got ready to release him, re- 
gardless of what his business was on 
the floor, was something we have said 
you cannot do; the thing you are at- 
tempting to do violates the constitu- 
tional privilege of the House, the inde- 
pendence of the House, which it is the 
duty of this present membership to pre- 
serve, 


I yield to 
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Mr. DINGELL. The chances are that 
that summons was not even signed by 
the judge, but was rubber-stamped by 
some young lawyer, because they might 
bring the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FısH] before the court and start grilling 
him. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
know about that. I warn the Members 
of this House now that if you trim down 
the power of your own House—we are not 
talking about whether the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] ought to 
testify or anybody else ought to testify— 
we are talking about whether this House 
of Representatives shall throw away a 
privilege which the histery of the ages of 
Anglo-Saxon government has demon- 
strated to be a valuable privilege. That 
is the only question before this House 
now, and it is a question also before the 
country. We do not have it for ourselves. 
It does not make any difference to me. 
This House is not ours. We are here as 
spokesmen of the free people of the Na- 
tion;.tomorrow we are gone. It is to the 
interest of the people of the Nation who 
send you and me here that unless it is 
necessary that they be away, their Rep- 
resentatives shall have the right to be 
on the floor of the House when the busi- 
ness of the House is being conducted, 


-and that nobody shall determine that 


question except the House of which they 
are Members. That is what is important 
ere. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let us go 
one step further. The House has the 
right to require his presence. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; that 
is right, but how are we going to require 
his presence when we yield our judgment 
and permit another agency of this Gov- 
ernment, which we make superior to the 
House for that purpose, to determine 
whether or not he may be here? 

This is not something just for the 
minute, because you think that some in- 
dividual Member ought to have gone up 
to the court and testified. This cen- 
turies-old privilege is not even to be sur- 
rendered because you may think the 
House in the first instance should have 
told the gentleman from New York to 
testify without any further examination. 
That is not what is involved. The ques- 
tion involved is, Shall we surrender a 
constitutional power and privilege that 
establishes the independence of this 
House and the power to control the 
movements of its Members? 

(Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request o? the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been unable to find very 
much difference between the attitude 
of the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Sumners], the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and that of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], who is also a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Above all things, the rights and immu- 
nities of Members of the House ought to 
be jealously guarded, because they are 
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not your individual rights, they are the 
rights of the people you represent. The 
Constitution provides that your services 
in this House are not to be interfered 
with except in the case of murder, trea- 
son, or breach of the peace. 

We have a different situation in this 
country from what exists in England. It 
takes only 100 members in England to 
make a quorum of the House of Com- 
mons. It takes 50 percent of the mem- 
bership here, and invariably that 50 per- 
cent has been very difficult to get. 

I would not surrender one iota of the 
privileges or immunities thrown around 
the Members of the Congress by the Con- 
stitution, especially in this day of grow- 
ing bureaucracy, some of which, to my 
mind, has very direful threats for the 
future of representative government. 
But I see no reason why—and, as I un- 
derstand, that is what the gentleman's 
resolution provided—a Member of Con- 
gress who can do so, if he is wanted by 
the grand jury or a tribunal to appear as 
a witness, should not do so insofar as it 


does not interfere with his duties on the . 


floor of the House. 

I will go further and say that I believe 
that he has a double duty to do so. It is 
his duty as a citizen to do so, and it is his 
duty as a Member of Congress not to 
bring in question the attitude of himself 
and his colleagues on matters of this kind. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I sug- 
gest that you leave the power of control 
in the same place, and then there will be 
no conflict between his discharge of those 
two duties if you use the power rightly. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Abso- 
lutely. 

I have run into this question once or 
twice—— 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Who is to decide that 
particular point, some judge? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. No; the 
Congress. 

Mr. DINGELL. When a man is ex- 
amined and puts himself in the hands of 
the court, he cannot depart without the 
permission of the United States district 
attorney or the judge in the case. A cer- 
tain bill might have been defeated re- 
cently by the detention of one member 
by a legal proceeding in some court. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will say 
to the gentleman from Michigan, in an- 
swer to that question, if I were sum- 
moned before a grand jury, I would 
appear. 

Mr. DINGELL. So would I. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. But I 
would say to the court, “I am a Member 
of Congress. You understand I cannot 
waive my right to be on the floor of the 
House.” And above all, as I pointed out 
to the gentleman from Texas, I cannot 
waive the right of Congress to demand 
that I be there if necessary and there- 
fore I would say, “So I am willing to ap- 
pear and testify, but I am not willing to 
submit to arrest or to have you say that 
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I must stay here in this room or in the 
courthouse while the Congress is in 
session.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. What about asking a 
man a question pertaining to his right to 
frank certain matter. He does not have 
to answer that, does he? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, Iam 
not going into that 

Mr. DINGELL. He is not answerable 
to any court for that particular func- 
tion. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am not 
going into that, because I want to dis- 
cuss the fundamental question involved 
here. 

Mr. DINGELL. It may. however, be 
involved here. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. So far as 
that is concerned, they have no right— 
and I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
will take this as my answer—you have 
no right to question a Member of Con- 
gress about the discharge of his duties 
on the floor of this House, and you have 
no right to question him about the legiti- 
mate discharge of his duties in his office 
or in committee. And if you will get 
the brief worked up by Judge Davis, of 
Tennessee, when this question was raised 
many years ago, you will find that that 
is amply borne out by the authorities. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Much has been Said 
about the duties of a Member of Con- 
gress. A Member of Congress is re- 
quired to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform the duties of his office. 
Will the gentleman tell this House what 
the express duties of a Member of Con- 
gress are? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. You 
mean the duties he expressed when he 
was trying to get here? 

Mr. PATMAN. By the Constitution or 
the law of our country. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If I un- 
dertook to tell all the duties that I think 
devolve upon a Member of Congress, I 
am afraid that time would be called be- 
fore I finished. 

Mr.PATMAN. No; the gentleman will 
have time if he will mention the ex- 
pressed duties. , 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If they 
are that brief, I will let the gentleman 
from Texas state that. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know of any 
except to obey the Constitution. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 more minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. When 
the Congress was created, it was under- 
stood, and it is understood now by the 
American people, that their official duties 
are many and varied, and whenever it 
comes to the discharge of those duties 
you have a right to plead immunity from 
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arrest except for murder, treason, or 
breach of the peace, But this does not 
mean, as I understand it, that you have 
a right to say that you will not appear 
as a witness or appear before a grand 
jury. 

As I said awhile ago, I have had this 
question brought home to me once or 
twice, and once right recently. I was 
stopped on the highway, and an officer 
said to me, “Pull over here to the curb 
and stop.” I did so, and he came to me 
and said, “You are violating the traffic 
law.” I said, “I am very sorry. In what 
way?” He said, “Well, you are exceeding 
the speed limit.” I said, “I was just try- 
ing to keep up with the crowd.” He said, 
“You ran across this white line,” and I 
said, “I do not think so, but if you say I 
did, you were watching, and I will take 
your word for it”; and then I said to 
him, “Now, I want to say to you that I 
am a Member of Congress, and I am on 
my way to the session. I am not only 
not subject to arrest, but I have no right 
to submit to arrest if that arrest would 
keep me from attending the sessions; but 
if you will give me the name of the judge, 
or if you will get into the car and go 
with me, I will go by and let you and me 
explain this thing to him; or if you will 
give me his name and address, if you can- 
not go now, I will come back and meet 
you there at some convenient time. I 
am not trying to avoid anything.” He 
then very kindly said, “Go ahead; I was 
just trying to warn you,” which probably 
saved me a good deal of expense. 

Now, if a Member of Congress is sum- 
moned before a grand jury, I think he 
ought to go. That is the way I feel about 
it, and that is what I would do if they 
were to summon me. If they were to ask 
me about things that pertained to my 
duties on the floor that were protected 
by the Constitution, I would have a right 
to decline to answer or if they attempted 
to restrain me from returning here at a 
time when I thought I was needed on the 
floor of the House, I would have the right 
to plead my immunity and walk out. 
Then if they tried to restrain me” or is- 
sued a warrant for my arrest, the Consti- 
tution, as I understand it, would step in 
and protect me in those immunities. 

But what I rose to say was that I, of 
course, regret that this question arose, 
but I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary for his very clear and 
forceful statement that he has made on 
this subject and to say now that while 
there is so much abuse of Congress, while 
there is so much antagonism to repre- 
sentative government, and while it has 
disappeared in practically every country 
in the world except Great Britain and 
the United States, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we retain and hold these powers 
in the House. But at the same time it is 
essential that we do not even assume the 
appearance of abusing our rights by re- 
fusing to respond to a reasonable and 
legitimate request. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
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rolled bills of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H. R. 247. An act for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; 

H. R. 413. An act for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize maintenance 
and use of a banking house upon the United 
States military reservation at Hickam Field, 
Oahu, Hawaii; 

H. R. 588. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at Honolulu, T. H.; 

H. R. 666. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kassner; 

H. R. 733. An act for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; 

H. R. 734. An act for the relief of Kula 
Sanatorium; 

H.R.1106. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard Target Range, Mich.; 

H. R. 1542. An act for the relief o, Adolf 
Leon and his wife Felicia; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Anna and 
Fred Aebi; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Ziegler; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; 

H.R. 2378, An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Moyer; 

H. R 2879. An act for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; 

H. R. 2459. An act for the relief of Arnold 
H. Sommer; 

H. R. 2462. An act for the relief of William 
Schoeb; 

H. R.2463. An act for the relief of the 
heirs of Donald Crump and Mrs. John N. 
Crump and for the relief of Emma Jane 
Crump and Mildred Lounedah Crump; 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Max Adams Shepard; 

H. R. 2596. An act to repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the filling of a vacancy in the 
office of district judge for the district of Mas- 
sachusetts; 

H. R. 2717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucille Peschke; 

H. R. 2781. An act for the relief of Gdynia 
America Line, Inc., of New York City, N. L.; 

H. R. 2962, An act for the relief of John C. 


. An act for the relief of Lueberta 


. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Marquis; 

H. R.3174. An act for the relief of H. L. 
Reppart, and others; 

H. R. 3182. An act to provide for the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or relocation of certain 
highway and railroad bridges by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; 

H. R. 3194, An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; 

H.R.3315. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Hoffmann and Magda Hoffmann; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Day; 

H. R. 3500. An act for the relief of J. R. 
Giles; 

H. R. 3643. An act for the relief of Kehl 
Markley, Jr.; 

H. R. 3731. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond J. McMahon; 

H. R.3872. An act for the relief of Towne 
School District No. 6, fractional Monroe 
Township, Newaygo County, Mich.; 

H. R. 4061. An act for the relief of Louise 
L, Kapfer; 

H. R. 4062. An act for the relief of Alta 
Ledgerwood; 

H. R.4116. An act for the relief of James A. 
Sweeney; 

H. R.4117, An act for the relief of W. L. B. 
Van Dyke; 
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H. R. 4226. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice-breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; 

H. R. 4245. An act for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ayers; 

H. R. 4381. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H. R.4415. An act for the relief of the 
Macon County Oil Co.; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; 

H. R. 4503. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Dillon; 

H. R.4561. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Della Thompson; 

H. R. 4570. An act for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; 

H. R. 4587. An act for the relief of Ray C. 
McMillen; 

H. R. 4777. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Kehaya; 

H. R. 4778. An act for the relief of Delbert 
E. Libbey; 

H. R. 4791. An act to reimburse the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., for damages assessed to it 


by the United States for'innocent trespass- 


upon land belonging to the United States; 

H. R.4803 An act for the relief of certain 
personnel of the Army on account of loss of 
personal property as a result of a fire on April 
11, 1940, at Fort Benning, Ga.; 

H. R. 4879. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Sandell and Frances Sandell; 

H. R. 4904. An act to authorize transporta- 
tion of employees of the United States on 
vessels of the Army transport service; 

H. R. 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 4961. An act to amend section 9 (b) of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended by section 14 of the act of August 
31, 1935; 

H. R. 4964. 
Hugaboom; 

H. R. 4994. An act granting the consent of 


An act for the relief of Elsie 


Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Bridge Street in Plymouth Borough, 
between Plymouth and Hanover Townships, 
in the county of Luzerne, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5021. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Alex Papana; 

H. R. 5076. An act to empower the legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the county of Kauai to issue improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 5077. An act to approve Act No. 
112 of the Session Laws of 1941 of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to amend Act 
101 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, relat- 
ing to the manufacture, maintenance, distri- 
bution, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the districts of North and 
South Hilo and Puna, in the county of Hawaii, 
so as to extend the franchise to the districts 
of Kau and South Kohala in said county, and 
extend the term thereof as to the town of 
Hilo”; 

H. R 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settlements 
with payees of lost or stolen checks, which 
have been paid on forged endorsements, in ad- 
vance of reclamation, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5120. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the re- 
maining portion of the Grosse Point Light- 
house Reservation by deed to the city of 
Evanston, III.: 

H. R. 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion, by the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
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agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Island 
and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5203. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of February 24, 1933, and of the 
act of June 29, 1940, to proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court; 

H. R.5356. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general as 
chief; 

H. R. 5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other p 

H. R. 5498. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Korkemas and Rose Grazioli; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn; 

H. R. 5557. An act authorizing the State 
of Indiana to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge across the Wa- 
bash River at or near Montezuma, Ind.; 

H. R. 5594. An act for the relief of the Kulp 
Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; : 

H. R. 5653. An act to extend, under cer- 
tain conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of the 
War Department, and before transmitting 
the same to the General Accounting Office; 

H.R.5708. An act to amend the District 
4 Columbia Unemployment Compensation 

ct; 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the pro- 
curement and issue of an Army of Occupation 
of Germany medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; and 

H. R. 5783. An act to authorize the con- 
struction or acquisition of certain naval lo- 
cal defense vessels, and for other purposes. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
` PRESIDENT Š 

Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did, on November 17, 1941, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to repeal 


sections 2, 3, and 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, November 18, 1941, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 18, 
1941, to continue hearings on proposed 
amendments to Securities Act, 1933, and 
Securities Exchange Act, 1934. 


CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will have 
open hearings on Monday, November 17, 
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941, at 10 a. m., to consider the 4-H Club 
And Rural Youth Act, H. R. 4530. 


CoMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold public hearings in room 247, 
House Office Building, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., on H. R. 
6009, entitled A bill to provide pensions 
at wartime rates for officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard disabled in line of duty 
as a direct result of armed conflict, while 
engaged in extra-hazardous service or 
while the United States is engaged in war, 
and for the dependents of those who die 
from such cause, and for other purposes.” 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 

TION 

There will be a meeting of this commit- 

tee at 10 a. m., Wednesday, November 19, 


1941, on public bills H. R. 2304, H, R. 


5569; private bills H. R. 3295, H. R. 4511, 
H. R. 3503, H. R. 1988, S. 456, S. 4360. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will hold hearings on Wednes- 
day, November 19, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 4648. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1081. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting 25 emer- 
gency supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions, totalling $6,687,369,046, for the military 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, together with a 
general provision pertaining to funds ap- 
propriated for the Military Establishment 
since March 11, 1941 (H. Doc. No. 441); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1082. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1942 in the amount of $15,000,000 for de- 
fense housing (H. Doc. No. 442); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1083. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Navy Department and naval service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, totaling 
$380,050,000, together with proposed provi- 
sions affecting certain existing naval appro- 
priations for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 443); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule. XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. House Report No. 427 (pt. 3). 
Supplemental report to accompany H. R. 4139, 
a bill to further expedite the national-defense 
program in respect to naval construction. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. House Resolution 335. Resolution 
directing the Committee on the Judiciary to 
investigate and consider whether the service 
of a subpena or any other process by a court 
or a grand jury invades the rights and privi- 
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leges of a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives; without amendment (Rept. No. 1415). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BUCK: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H. R. 1632. A bill permitting free entry of 
articles imported by returning residents from 
certain countries on the basis of the fre- 
quency of use of the exemption rather than 
the length of visit abroad, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1416.) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 6039. A bill to protect the right to 
work; to the Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 6040. A bill to lessen the number of 
strikes and to prevent violence in connection 
therewith; to the committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 6041. A bill to assist claimants in the 
preparation of claims to be presented to the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 6042. A bill providing for the incor- 


.poration of the Ex-National Guardsmen and 


Servicemen's Association; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: 

'H. R. 6043, A bill authorizing transmission 
in the United States mails of personal mail 
addressed by individuals in the military and 
naval service outside of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 6044. A bill to extend the provisions 
of Public Law No. 47, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to State directors of selective service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6045. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to require the registration of 
certain persons employed by agencies to dis- 
seminate propaganda in the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 8, 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 6046. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 11, 1934, relating to the Co- 
lumbus University of Washington, District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 1 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 6047. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 6048. A bill to make it unlawful to 
receive in excess of 10-percent profit on de- 
fense contracts and otherwise to limit profits 
on defense contracts; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2052. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the Rex 
Grange, of Rex, Douglas County, Wash., en- 
dorsing the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration program, but urging that the fol- 
lowing changes be made: That all old wheat 
farms receive proportionally depending upon 
their usual wheat acreage the same share of 
the national wheat allotment, parity, and 
agricultural conservation program payments; 
that multiple landlord rulings be omitted; 
that the wheat marketing excess penalty be 
reduced to 15 cents; that the State Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration committee 
and directors of the Agricultural Adjustment 
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Administration program be elected from 
county committeemen—pointing out that in 
the national emergency it is necessary to have 
the full cooperation of agriculture, and that 
the changes would go a long ways 
in meeting national goals; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2053. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
the board of directors of the Iowa City Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, Iowa City, 
Iowa, representing about 450 Federal land- 
bank borrowers and 350 land-bank commis- 
sioner borrowers in Johnson County, Iowa, 
urging the passage of House bill 5336 or Sen- 
ate bill 1797, its companion bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

2054. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Camp 
No. 29, Patriotic Order of Americans, Collings- 
wood, N. J., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to House bill 1410; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D, D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most mereiful Father in heaven, only 
through the continuance of Thy loving 
providence are we able to stand in Thy 
presence. We thank Thee for Thy mar- 
velous goodness which pours from Thy 
infinitely holy heart. All the days of 
our lives Thou hast been with us and 
wilt go with us all the way. Truly Thou 
art our God and we are the people of 
Thy pasture. As we approach the glow 
of the day of Thanksgiving, bless us with 
the mercy of grateful hearts. We thank 
Thee that we are living under such broad 
skies, in a land so abundant in resources; 
for our countless, fruitful acres; for the 
fountains of life which spring out of hill- 
sides and fertile valleys; and for all 
harvests rich and plentiful. Teach us, 
blessed Lord, that the very essence of 
Christian life is to serve the poor, igno- 
rant, and desolate. Through love of 
virtue and zeal for knowledge may we 
be inspired by Him who went about doing 
good. His holy life was an overflow for 
the orphans; His heart ministered to the 
sons of the poor; and He ever sought to 
heal a brother’s pain. We beseech Thee 
that the Christ may wield His scepter 
over sleeping and passionless souls, where 
the pulses of selfishness beat strongest. 
We pray that faith may hang its rainbow 
in our Nation’s sky, telling of the glory 
of the passing storm. In our dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 2587. An act confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in Report of Com- 
missioners dated May 1, 1815; and 7 
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H.R.3019. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to prohibit the manufacture, 
distribution, storage, use, and possession in 
time of war of explosives, providing regu- 
lations for the safe manufacture, distribu- 
tion, storage, use, and possession of the same, 
and for other purposes”, approved October 
6, 1917 (40 Stat. 385). 


PAYMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCERS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 344, Rept. No. 1420) 
for printing under the rules, which was 
read and referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of S. 588, an act 
to give to the Secretary of Agriculture per- 
manent authority to make payments to agri- 
cultural producers in order to effectuate the 
purposes specified in section 7 (a) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the act and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the act shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the act for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the act and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, . COMMIT- 
TEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I present the following privileged resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Res. 341) : 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by House Resolution 162 of the pres- 
ent Congress, incurred by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs not to exceed $25,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee conducting such studies and investi- 
gations or any part thereof, signed by the 
chairman of the committee and approved 
by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec, 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held 
in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. With pleasure. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
much money has the Committee on Naval 
Affairs had up to date? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The House passed a 
resolution in which two special commit- 
tees were created, one for an investiga- 
tion by the Naval Affairs Committee, and 
one for an investigation by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. Following the 
passage of that resolution, the Commit- 
tee on Accounts reported two resolutions 
giving each investigating committee 
$25,000. There is a balance of around 
$4,000, which is not sufficient to carry on 
for the present month, available to the 
Naval Affairs Committee; and about 
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6,000 available to the Military Affairs 
ommittee. This additional amount is 
to continue the investigations. I might 
say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 


that the Accounts Committee held a. 


hearing this morning, and an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy was present at that 
meeting. That Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy said that he asked permission 
to come before the committee to assure 
the committee and the Congress that the 
Navy Department was most anxious that 
this committee continue the excellent 
work that it has been doing. Now re- 
member, one committee is investigating 
activities of the Navy Department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
has it been doing? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Up to date it has in- 
vestigated approximately 20,000 con- 
tracts. Growing out of that investiga- 
tion, it has also secured an agreement 
with the Treasury Department by which 
any refunds made by contractors will not 
be charged against them in their income- 
tax returns, and as a result the testimony 
before the committee this morning, indi- 
cated contractors have refunded in the 
way of credits to the Navy Department 
over $10,000,000. In other words, these 
contractors finding their profits were ex- 
cessive voluntarily agreed to do work for 
the Navy in the amount of $10,000,000 
for which there was to be no charge. The 
testimony indicates the contractors were 
not solely to blame for the excessive 
profits, as they were negotiated contracts, 
and, of course, the Navy Department was 
on one end of the contract. The testi- 
mony showed an unprecedented number 
of ships were contracted for in one day. 
Naturally at the time neither the Depart- 
ment nor contractor could give a reason- 
able estimate of cost. The agreement I 
speak of followed when it was evident 
the profit was excessive. The investiga- 
tions are not complete but will continue 
to go on as long as Congress desires, 
probably for the duration of this emer- 
gency. The Accounts Committee was 
unanimous in reporting the resolutions. 

While it is true large profits were made 
in some instances, I was really surprised 
to learn this morning the average profit 
of shipbuilders, after 20,000 contracts had 
been examined, was found to be 6.8, and 
as for the aviation industry, after exami- 
nation of the two largest companies was 
found to be 4.8. Further I might also 
say it was disclosed that where contracts 
were let after competitive bidding the 
profits were larger than where the con- 
tracts had been negotiated. There is no 
doubt but that the activities of these 
committees have been beneficial, and a 
most encouraging condition is found 
when you have both the Navy and War 
Departments urging the Congress to con- 
tinue investigating committees that are 
investigating their activities. If there is 
any additional information the gentle- 
man desires, I will furnish it if I can. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; for an observa- 
tion from the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked this time to state to the 
minority leader and the country that as 
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a result of this investigation, in coopera- 
tion with the Navy Department, there has 
been a renegotiation up to date of $91,- 
000,000 worth of contracts, and there has 
been refunded back to the Navy Depart- 
ment, or to the credit of the Navy De- 
partment, over $10,000,000. We will be 
able to submit one day this week, or next 
week, a partial report, dealing with all 
these phases of the contracts involving 
some eight or ten billion dollars. We are 
having auditors go to various plants. It 
is out of the question, of course, to go 
to every one. 

We picked out certain types, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the Todd Shipbuilding 
plant, the Consolidated Aircraft, Martin 
& Co., and the auditors are going there 
and making an audit. Iam satisfied that 
the House and the country will see that 
we have done a very constructive piece of 
work when we submit our report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. These 
are your own auditors? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. These are 
auditors that the Department has been 
kind enough to loan to us. Only three 
people have been employed by the com- 
mittee out of the money allocated by 
Congress. Various departments of the 
Government have loaned to us enough 
personnel whose salaries will amount to 
$66,000. It is to be hoped that the Ap- 
propriations Committee will reimburse 
the departments for our taking away 
from those departments the employees 
that they have been kind enough to let 
us have. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentleman explain about the 
Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Military Affairs 
Committee, which will be covered by the 
next resolution 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thought you might explain both resolu- 
tions at the same time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Military Affairs 
Committee has been very active with its 
investigation. It has created subcom- 
mittees. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Harter] is head of the aviation subcom- 
mittee. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomason] is head of the lands commit- 
tee. Then, there is another committee 
headed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fappis], and so forth. They 
are going into every phase of the na- 
tional-defense plan and the expenditure 
of money. They have made trips to the 
various cantonments or camps, also Cov- 
ered the aviation industry. Their report 
to the Accounts Committee showed also 
that the War Department is extremely 
anxious that that committee shall con- 
tinue and is cooperating fully with the 
committee of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman thinks this has been justified 
in savings to the Government and in 
more efficiency? 

Mr. COCHRAN. If you can get 
$10,000,000 for an expenditure of $25,000, 
I would say absolute! “Yes.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
applies to the Naval Affairs Committee 
investigation? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have 
already got that; and may I state fur- 
ther that not one dollar of this $25,000 
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we have spent has been for a single mem- 
ber of the committee to go out and in- 
vestigate any of these plants. It has 
been for the auditors, statisticians, and 
accountants to make the investigation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would say to the genileman from 
Georgia that I am perfectly satisfied 
with the progress of his committee, and 
I want to establish also that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee is justified. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield for a brief 
observation to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Harter], chairman of one of the 
Military Affairs special committees. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say to the gentleman that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of the Military Affairs 
Committee that it is a very wholesome 
thing to have a continuing investigation 
of this kind going on. The committee 
has investigated contracts relating to 
construction, purchase of real estate, 
planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, and the 
supplies of strategic and critical mate- 
rials. Changes and reforms have been 
initiated as a result of the committee’s 
investigation that mean the saving of 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers. 
Through the testimony of staff officers 
and other Army leaders, it has kept defi- 
nite check on our national-defense prog- 
ress, The committee and the country 
wants to know that our War Department 
is taking full advantage of the lessons 
to be learned from the conflict abroad. 
As the results of the inquiry are made 
available to the House we are confident 
economies will be shown and that it will 
be convinced this investigation should 
be continued. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
just want to explain my position. I 
think the House should have the infor- 
mation that has just been presented to 
it. Personally, I believe it is an excel- 
lent thing for Members of the House to 
keep contact with this vast spending, 
both in the Army and in the Navy. I 
believe the Military Affairs Committee 
a while ago made a report that was of 
tremendous value to the country, not 
only on the question of savings but for 
efficiency as well. However, I did think 
that as these proposals for more money 
were advanced at this time these facts 
should be given to the House in order 
to justify it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Certainly the House 
is entitled to the information. 

Mr. HARTER. There are additional 
reports now under preparation that will 
be submitted by the various special com- 
mittees very shortly. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I would 
like to say to the minority leader, as a 
minority member of the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee under Colonel Fappis, I am 
Positive that that committee has done a 
worth-while service to the whole coun- 
try. I would like to see this resolution 
agreed to. I think it is a very good idea 
to continue it. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As I under- 


stand it, the gentleman from Missouri. 


approves the action of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee and the Naval Affairs 
Committee, especially those that take 
into consideration aviation. As I under- 
stand the way our Government is con- 
ducted, we have two branches that deal 
with aviation very satisfactorily—that is, 
the Army and the Navy—but I never 
could see why we had to appoint a com- 
mittee to go all over the world to investi- 
gate and try to find out what causes these 
accidents in aviation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that that committee 
is not involved in this resolution. That 
is a special committee of which the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS} is 
chairman. I might add that Mr. 
NicHOoL's committee has made four re- 
ports to the House and others are being 
prepared. I feel the House will approve 
of the work of that committee when it 
gets a detailed report, which will soon 
be available. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. j 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to approach this from a little different 
angle. I have supported these investi- 
gating committees. They are doing good 
work, but they are following the path 
always traveled by an investigating com- 
mittee which starts out to do a short job. 
Finally it is more money, more space, 
more jurisdiction, and more personnel. 
Most of these committees had authority 
to draw personnel from the departments 
to assist them. I have been told that one 
of these committees has taken over large 
Personnel and we are going to be called 
upon to appropriate for the department, 
in addition to the money appropriated 
for the committee, for the purpose of 
earrying on the work of the committee; 
that is, the money appropriated for the 
committee does not tell the whole story. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that he helped create the com- 
mittees for which this appropriation is 
asked, because the resolution came from 
the Rules Committee, of which he is a 
member. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just a minute. If 
the gentleman wants a roll call, he can 
have it. Is the gentleman afraid to have 
this matter discussed? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then I think it is 
time the country knows about it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. All right. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw the motion, and 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I did support 
the creation of these committees. There 
was a general understanding—and every- 
body knew it—that these committees were 
not going to engage in international 
activities. All one needs to do is to. go 
over here on the fifth floor of the Old 
House Office Building; there he will get 
some idea of what is going on. He will 


find all the rooms filled; he will find 
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hundreds of people working; he will find 
them crowded out into the corridors. I 
walked through there the other day and 
passed a couple of officers. I said, “What 
is this group?” “Why, this is one com- 
mittee.” What is this?” “It is another 
committee.” What is this?“ “It is a 
third committee.” And there is no end 
to it—all additional employees carrying 
on the activities of these special com- 
mittees. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We did not create 
them. The Rules Committee created 
them. 

Mr. MICHENER. The House voted 
for them. The gentleman’s committee 
is providing the money for these com- 
mittees. 

The Rules Committee was assured that 
these things would not be done unless the 
Congress appropriated the money. Then 
the gentleman comes in here and wants 
to shut off debate and says that the 
matter has been done and that it is too 
late to do anything about it. Today is 
the day we are doing something about it. 
We are furnishing the money—hundreds 
of thousands of dollars—for these inves- 
tigations. Let us keep control of the 
situation. 

The gentleman tells us that these com- 
mittees should be continuous; that there 
should be no end; they should serve in 
perpetuity down through the years. We 
have set up these select emergency com- 
mittees to do a specific job, and now 
these committees, it appears, are to be 
made permanent. This is the way com- 
mittees, commissions, and bureaus are 
started, nurtured, and finally made per- 
manent. ; 

I am not going to oppose these appro- 
priations today, but I am warning the 
gentleman, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, that he should not 
come in here with appropriation bills— 
authorizations which mean appropria- 
tions—on the ground that originally the 
Rules Committee authorized the setting 
up of the committee. 

How much money is involved in ‘hese 
two requests? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in each; and I will say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that the 
President on yesterday sent-a message 
to Congress asking for additional appro- 
priations, I think, in round numbers, 
around $7,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,000. 
As far as I am concerned, I am in favor 
of the Congress of the United States 
keeping a hand on the purse and the 
spending, and the way to do it is this 
way. When you can get $10,000,000 over 
a period of abcut 5 months for an ex- 
penditure of $25,000, I believe you are 
doing a pretty good job. 

The Committee on Accounts is only 
an agent of this House. When the House, 
as a whole, passes upon a recommenda- 
tion,from the gentleman’s committee— 
passes a resolution and sets up a special 
committee—then the Accounts Commit- 
tee feels it mandatory, if that committee 
presents a case, to supply the necessary 
funds to carry out the purposes of the 
resolution. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Briefly, to the chair- 
man of one of the subcommittees of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. THOMASON. Let me say that the 
Military Affairs Committee has shown 
where $100,000,000 has been wasted in 
construction and the purchase of real 
estate. I believe I can say with confi- 
dence that this very investigation has 
corrected all that situation and that 
there will be no further extravagance or 
general waste. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is no doubt the 
work of the committee has been worth 
while, and it has cost less than $25,000 to 
date. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is 
right, but something was wrong in the 
first instance. Has it come to the stage 
where the gentleman suggests that we are 
going to appropriate $6,000,000,000 or 
$8,000,000,000 more tomorrow to be spent 
by administrators under the Executive, 
under the experts, under the depart- 
ments. and then, forsooth, the Congress, 
because they cannot trust the people to 
whom they are giving the millions, must 
provide a follow-up committee to investi- 
gate these spending agencies to see if they 
are honest, to see if they are doing the 
right things? Why, it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous to entrust the spending of these bil- 
lions to administrations who must be 
followed by plain-clothes men. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And such an argu- 
ment is likewise perfectly ridiculous. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 2 

The previous question was ordered, and 

the resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTIGATION 
BY MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent a privileged resolution from the 
Committee on Accounts and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Res. 
342): 

Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by House Resolution 162 of the pres- 
ent Congress incurred by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, not to exceed $25,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid eut of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee conducting such studies and in- 
vestigations, or any part thereof, signed by 
the chairman of the committee and approved 
by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered, and 
the resolution was agreed to. 
ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON 
CLAIMS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Res. 
343); 

Resolved, That until otherwise provided by 
law, the Committee on Claims hereby is au- 
thorized to employ an assistant clerk to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House 
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at the rate of 81 800 per annum and $1,000 
additional so long as the position is held by 
the first incumbent appointed under this 
authority. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say to the House that this resolution was 
reported unanimously by the committee. 

Due to the activities of the War and 
Navy Departments opening up the 
camps and stations, and the tens of thou- 
sands of automobiles and trucks, Gov- 
ernment owned, that are on the high- 
ways, the House has been flooded with 
claims growing out of accidents. Mem- 
bers are complaining that their bills 
cannot get consideration. The Commit- 
tee on Claims told us they expected 3,000 
bills in this Congress. It is absolutely 
impossible to carry on the work of the 
committee with its present personnel, 
according to the chairman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
many bills have they had up to date? 

Mr. COCHRAN. So far the committee 
has reported, either adversely or favor- 
ably, 700 bills. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
mean, how many have been introduced of 
this character for which they want an 
additional clerk? The gentleman said 
they expected 3,000 to be introduced. 
How many have already been introduced? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Fifteen hundred or 
around fifteen hundred, using round fig- 
ures. 

The chairman of the Claims Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
McGeHEE] advised the Accounts Com- 
mittee that on every bill considered by 
the committee, either favorably or ad- 
versely, it is necessary to write 5 letters 


to the author. For every bill introduced. 


at least 2. Besides the correspondence 
wich the authors, the committee corre- 
sponds with the Government department 
involved and also with attorneys and 


claimants throughout the United States. 


It is estimated the committee receives 
3 letters and mails out approximately 10 
letters.or notices for every bill introduced. 

It may be stated that due to the in- 
creased activities of the Army—this has 
been proven by the number of recent 
claims brought to the committee’s atten- 
tion growing out of Army maneuvers— 
the number of claims bills introduced will 
be approximately 40 percent higher. An- 
other reason for the increase in the 
work on the committee is the length of 
the sessions of Congress due to the emer- 
gency. 


Unfortunately, as the House is aware, 


there is no way claims such as I referred 
to against the Government can be ad- 
judicated. Your committee is convinced 
the assistance is needed. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING 10,000 COPIES OF REPORTS BY 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE MIGRATION 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably (Rept. No. 1421) without 
amendment a privileged concurrent res- 
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olution (H. Con. Res. 56) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of each of 
the reports submitted to the House dur- 
ing the current Congress by the Select 
Committee to Investigate National De- 
fense Migration, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 additional copies of each of 
the reports submitted to the House during 
the current Congress by the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate National Defense Migra- 
tion, of which 9,000 copies shall be for the 
use of said committee and 1,000 copies for 
the use of the House document room. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
many copies have we already provided? 

Mr. JARMAN. We have provided 
copies of the hearings, and the chairman 
of the committee feels the report should 
go to the same people who received the 
hearings. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. None 
of these have been printed? 

Mr. JARMAN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE LATE DAN ELLIS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hoses]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, death 
loves a shining mark and he found one 
ina very dear friend of practically every 
Member of this House. I refer to Dan 
Ellis, sweet, clean, happy, who served 
us for 10 years in this Chamber. Never 
a request of a Member denied which he 
could fill. A grand boy, a glorious young 
American. At the time of his untimely 
taking he was serving as a corporal in 
Uncle Sam’s Army, having just been pro- 
moted a few days before. He was going 
back to his alma mater, the University 
of Alabama. Doubtless in the rush of 
the after-game traffic, something hap- 
pened and death knocked at his door. 

I am sure that in announcing this 
tragic news, which will bring a wave of 
sadness not only over Alabama but over 
this House, I but voice the sentiment of 


-every Member. From California has 


come the request of JOHN COSTELLO that 
his grief be expressed. The same senti- 
ment fills many, many of our hearts. 
May God open wide the pearly gates to 
receive and rest his soul. 

Dan’s life was a ray of sunshine that 
blessed this old earth and brightened the 
lives of thousands. 

The Congress of the United States is 
deeply touched by this loss. We share 
in the grief of his loved ones and a large 
circle of friends. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
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to include a telegram I sent last night 
to the Under Secretary of War, and also 
to include a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMAS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include an article on 
Willkie’s promises. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'Hara]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
poem from the Wayne County Examiner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. STRATTON]? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to reviše and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam today introducing the bil I described 
to the House yesterday which has for its 
object the prevention of strikes in de- 
fense industries. I introduce it as a ten- 
tative measure for the information of the 
House. We will welcome any sugges- 
tions for its improvement or modification 
by any Member who may be interested. 

In the meantime we see by the head- 
lines in today’s paper that two innocent 
miners in West Virginia, when approach- 
ing the mine that they worked in, were 
shot down in cold blood by pickets of 
the C. I. O. this morning. Their only 
crime was that they insisted upon their 
right as American citizens to work with- 
out paying tribute to the C. I. O. Yet 
we get excited about Hitler’s massacres 
of innocent citizens in France. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address by Mr. Ben O’Brien. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD]; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record by including 
therein a statement of the Governor of 
my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. KOPPLEMANN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
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may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein several letter: on a 
bill I recently introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSPORTATION DURING FURLOUGH OF 
ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of the House once more 
the bill H. R. 5922, which provides for 
transportation during furlough of all the 
armed forces of the United States who 
may be granted a furlough. As we ap- 
proach the holiday season, there are 
many hundreds of thousands of the Na- 
tion’s young manhood who will be granted 
furloughs to visit their loved ones and 
friends back home. I ask the considera- 
tion by the House of my bill, which will 
assure those men, who are earning less 
and less and spending more and more due 
to the fact that they are receiving a mere 
pittance for their military service, free 
transportation home during their fur- 
loughs. I offer this so they may have a 
chance to spend Christmas with their 
loved ones in the event the War Depart- 
ment and their commanding officers 
grant them a furlough. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter I have received from a young 
man, a resident of my congressional dis- 
trict, who at the present time is in the 
military service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PIPE-LINE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call attention to an article 
appearing in the New York Times on 
October 31 and some explanatory re- 
marks of my own which I shall insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp today. 
This tells about an attempt on the part 
of a European corporation—Sofina, by 
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name—to control one of the most im- 
portant pvblic-utility pipe-line transpor- 
tation systems in the United States. The 
corporation seek ng to do this owns trans- 
portation properties in Berlin, Paris. Lon- 
don, Lisbon, Madrid, and a good many 
other European cities. I ask you to pay 
attention to this article in the New York 
Times, whether or not you pay any at- 
tention to my remarks, because I am 
convinced that this is a very important 
proposition. and one concerning which 
some action is going to have to be taken. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article from the New 
York Times 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? $ 

There was no objection. 


COTTON-MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2035) to amend 
sections 345 and 347 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to 
cotton-marketing quotas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain what this bill 
does? 

Mr. PACE Mr. Speaker, the commit- 
tee amendment is reported by a unani- 
mous vote of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. At the present time the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act with respect 
to cotton provides that the farmers shall 
vote each year on whether or not they 
wish marketing quotas. The proposed 
amendment provides that the farmers 
may have the right to vote for quotas for 
a 1-year period or a 3-year period. There 
are a number of arguments why it would 
be better, if the farmers wish it, to voie 
for a 3-year period at one time. This 
amendment would leave it for the farmer 
himself to determine whether or not ne 
would have any quotas at all, whether or 
not they should be for a period of 1 year, 
or whether or not they should be for a 
period of 3 years. In each case, for the 
quotas to go into effect there would be 
required a two-thirds vote in favor of the 
particular period. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the argument as to why a man should 
be tied up for 3 years? 

Mr. PACE. The argument is that it 
would stabilize the program so far as the 
producer is concerned, so that he would 
know what his program would be for 3 
years. It would also save the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a large amount of. 
money, as the cost of holding the annual 
referendum is considerable. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman proposes to offer the amend- 
ment that was agreed to in the commit- 
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tee, so that the farmers may vote to have 
a 1-year or a 3-year period? 

Mr. PACE. Or no years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PACE. It is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
it applies only to cotton? 

Mr. PACE. It applies only to cotton. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
could not hear the answer the gentleman 
made to the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Does 
the House get to vote on the question 
of whether or not this is to apply for 1 
year, 2 years, or 3 years? 

Mr. PACE. The present law is that 
a referendum shall be held each year for 
a 1-year period. The proposed amend- 
ment simply amends that section and 
provides that they shall also have the 
right to vote to continue the quotas for 
a 3-year period. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I under- 
stand the shape in which it would leave 
it, but will those two propositions be di- 
vided so that the House can vote on 
whether or not it will be limited to 1 
year or extended to 3 years? 

Mr. PACE. The present law provides 
for 1 year. That is not changed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Imay 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that if the gentleman from Georgia gets 
unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of this bill it will automatically pro- 
vide for the vote on the 1- and 3-year pe- 
riods, and the gentleman will not have 
a chance to decide anything further. 

Mr, PACE. The present law, may I 
explain, provides that the referendum 
shall be held each year. This simply 
provides that in the referendum which 
bas already been called for the 13th day 
of December the producer will have a bal- 
lot reading, “Do you favor marketing 
quotas? Yesorno.” At least two-thirds 
must favor marketing quotas. 

Then it will provide: “Do you want the 
marketing quotas for 1 year or 3 years?” 
and then two-thirds must vote either in 
favor of 1 year or 3 years. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Georgia that 
I think the farmers of this country 
ought to know the situation 

Mr. PACE. They will know it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. There is 
one situation they do not know, and that 
is that this program is driving the pro- 
duction of cotton out of the United States 
and into foreign countries. For instance, 
in 1932, the year before this program was 
started, the world made 24,000,000 bales 
of cotton, and the United States pro- 
duced 13,000,000 bales of it. Last year, 
1940, the world produced 30,000,000 bales 
of cotton, and the United States pro- 
duced only 12,000,000 bales of it. While 
we have been cutting down on the Ameri- 
can farmers, driving many of them from 
their fields and from their farms, we have 
increased the production of cotton out- 
side the United States 7,000,000 bales a 
year, while we reduced cotton production 
in the United States by 1,000,000 bales a 
year. Now you are asking us to come in 
here and vote for a provision, not only to 
extend this policy without explaining it 


And 
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to the American farmer or to the cotton 
farmers of the South, so they will under- 
stand what it means, but you undertake 
to get one group of farmers to vote to 
bind farmers 2 or 3 years in advance. 

Mr. PACE. May I say to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
it is a vicious proposition. 

Mr. PACE. The same provision is in 
effect with regard to tobacco. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
care if it is. I voted against that provi- 
sion, I will say to the gentleman. I think 
it was a mistake. I think this philosophy 
of scarcity that we are trying to impose 
on the American farmer in opposition to 
the philosophy of abundance that our 
forefathers taught is going to bring 
wrack and ruin to the American farmers 
if we do not stop it. 

Mr. PACE. Of course, the gentleman 
understands that we have a considerable 
abundance of cotton now, with over a 
2-year supply on hand. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes; and 
all we have done by cutting down produc- 
tion in America is to reduce American 
production and increase production 
abroad. Let me give the gentleman from 
Georgia an illustration. In 1932 the 
State of Sao Paulo, in Brazil, produced 
only 99,000 bales of cotton. Last year it 
produced 1,260,000 bales of cotton and 
produced it with American machinery 
and American super vision and in com- 
petition with our American farmers. 

You are driving our cotton farmers 
from the field, many of them into the 
bread line or the relief rolls. They are 
scrambling to get on the W. P. A. While 
you are doing that you are increasing the 
production of cotton in South America 
and in India and in Egypt. Last year for 
the first time in all history the United 
States fell to third place in the export of 
cotton. Always before that it had sur- 
passed all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. 

Mr. PACE. Of course, there are rea- 
sons for that. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I under- 
stand that. The reasons are just what 
Iam telling you. Iam not willing to pass 
a law here that will give a few people the 
right to go out and propagandize and 
bind the cotton farmers of my State and 
of my country for 3 years, when we do 
not even know what the condition will 
be 3 years from now and when many of 
the farmers who want to be working in 
these fields 2 or 3 years from today are 
not qualified to vote because they are not 
growing cotton at this time. 

Mr. PACE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that this amendment expressly pro- 
vides that the 3-year quota becomes in- 
operative if there is any change in the 
system of making acreage allotments or 
if there is a reduction of more than 5 
percent in the national acreage allot- 
ment. I think this will protect the pro- 
ducers, and, frankly, I think the pro- 
ducers would be benefited considerably if 
the program were stabilized. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If we are 
going to put this up to them and say to 
them, “Vote thus or you will not get any 
parity check’—— 

Mr. PACE, No; that will not be the 
proposition. 


I think 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That is 
what they understand, We ought to limit 
it to 1 year at a time. We are doing the 
farmers a disservice when we vote to bind 
them for 3 years at a time and pass this 
out to them and say to them, “If you 
do not vote this way, you are not going 
to get the benefit of this program.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am re- 
serving the right to object. And let me 
ask one more question. If this request 
is objected to, will the gentleman bring 
it in here so we can divide these two 
questions? 

Mr. PACE. They are divided. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I under- 
stand that; but if we vote this conference 
report up 

Mr. PACE. Then it is either 1 year or 
3 years, according to the vote of at least 
two-thirds of the farmers. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I under- 
stand; but I want to strike out the 2- 
year and 3-year provision and let it ap- 
ply to 1 year only. I want the existing 
law on that point. 

Mr. PACE. Then all the gentleman 
has to do is to object to this. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. In doing 
so I feel that I have rendered my cotton 
farmers one of my greatest services. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
objected to the request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor and to include a letter I re- 
ceived from the Honorable Perry F. 
Powers, former auditor general of the 
State of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
and also on Monday next, at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business and any 
previous special order, I may be permit- 
ted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRATION TOWARD 
PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I noticed in this morning’s newspaper 
three headlines: “Roosevelt withholds 
action in captive coal-mine tie-up”; 
“Senate speeds hearing on bill to seize 
plants in defense walk-outs”; “$7,000,- 
000,000 more asked for defense.” 

Mr. Speaker, this administration has 
brought this problem upon itself, and I 
think the problem should be treated in 
the American fashion. There are two 
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ways of handling it—one under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, saying 
that a man has a right to work and will 
be protected, and the other is the Na- 
tional Socialist way by taking over busi- 
ness under national socialism. I hope 
this administration will seek the Ameri- 
can way, and not the National Socialist 
way. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor by the inclusion of a let- 
ter written to the Secretary of War by 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Also, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend the remarks of my colleague [Mr, 
SHERIDAN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming more apparent day by day that 
we cannot possibly hope to be successful 
in our aid to other democracies until we 
have put our own house in order. Day 
after day we continue to lag behind in 
our defense efforts, and one man, head of 
a powerful labor group, has seen fit to 
help throttle our efforts by calling one 
strike after another. 

Regardless of who might be at fault, 
whether industry or labor, the concern 
of the great rank and file of the American 
people overshadow both interests. 

It is as important that the Govern- 
ment prevent the destruction of labor 
through the overzealous activities of 
some of its leaders as it is for the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the destruction of 
capital by its own hand. Both are neces- 
sery, both are essential, and harmony be- 
tween the two must come about whether 
it be by mutual agreement or by the more 
stringent and drastic method of law. An 
immediate truce between the two forces 

must be made. 

Whatever might be the intentions of 
Mr. Lewis, be they good or bad, he is 
guilty at this moment of an unfortunate 
bit of timing, with the result that he is 
neither serving the workers who follow 
him nor the country to whom he owes 
allegiance. 

Iam convinced that he does not repre- 
sent the great rank and file of patriotic 
American labor, and because I believe im- 
mediate action must be taken, I have to- 
day introduced a companion bill to the 
one presented by the distinguished senior 


Senator from Texas, Hon. Tom CON- -` 


NALLY. This bill should be immediately 
and fairly heard so that our defense pro- 
duction will not continue to limp along on 
a crutch, but will become a smooth- 


flowing unit of vitally necessary matériel, 


upon which the success of our entire for- 
eign policy depends. 

Many blame the administration for 
failing to take a more positive attitude 
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in this crisis. Personally, I concede and 
respect whatever reasons the administra- 
tion might have in following any of its 
policies. 

The fact remains, however, that it is 
still the function of the Congress to in- 
itiate and enact all necessary laws for 
the general welfare of the American peo- 
ple, and I believe the duty to take im- 
mediate and positive action rests squarely 
within the constitutional provinces of the 
Congress. This I believe to be the sol- 
emn duty of the Congress if we are to 
place our own house in order and if our 
foreign policy is to succeed. 

Briefly, the bill which I have today in- 
troduced amends the Draft Act and adds 
the following provisions: 

First. To give the President power to 
take over the operation of any defense 
industry where a stoppage of production 
is impeding national defense. This pro- 
vision merely clarifies existing law as to 
the power of the President to take over 
industrial plants so that it plainly in- 
cludes authority to take over mines. 

Second. To freeze the terms and con- 
ditions of labor in a plant or mine taken 
over by the Government, wages excepted. 
This is aimed at ending jurisdictional 
disputes for the duration of the emer- 
gency and to remove other causes of in- 
dustrial stoppages. 

Third. To establish a special wage 
board to adjust wage disputes and fix 
compensation when a majority of em- 
ployees or their authorized representa- 
tives so petition the board. 

These proposals might not be perfect 
in all respects, but certainly it is an hon- 
est and sincere effort to bring about an 
immediate cessation of civil warfare in 
our own back yard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by the inclusion of several editorials on 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by the inclusion of a short editorial from 
the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSFN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a letter from a cattle feeder 
in Iowa, explaining the dangers to farm- 
ers of the price-control bill. 

The SPEAKER. Js there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Wash- 
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ington Star of November 14 and, together 
with that, an article written by a Mr. 
John Saari on Finland Fighting for Self- 
Defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the remarks I made yesterday a 
letter from the editor of the Marine 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial appearing in the 
Helena (Ark.) World. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a speech by Nathan Straus. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 4 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a resolution recently adopted 
by the Middlesex Club of Massachusetts, 
and a very pertinent article by Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
ord a text of Archbishop McNicholas’ 
pastoral, which indicates clearly that 
the Holy Father did not oppose aid to 
Russia, which is fighting in self-defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SUPERVISION AND DETENTION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I cannot refrain at this time from 
raising my voice in protest against the 
1 legislation, House bill 3, Hobbs 
bill. 


I wish to make it abundantly clear that 
I do not question the good faith of the 
Justice Department or those who sponsor 
it, but rather their judgment, in this 
specific instance. In my opinion, it 
would be unfortunate for Congress at 
this time to pass legislation which is sub- 
ject to the vice of employing methods 
heretofore favored and tolerated by to- 
talitarian governments only, and which 
if engrafted upon our democratic institu- 
tions may some day eat like a cancer at 
the vitals of our liberty, our freedom, and 
our democracy. 

Our conception of democracy neces- 
sarily encompasses the cardinal princi- 
ples of liberty and freedom and a govern- 
ment of law, with adequate safeguards 
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for the protection of the individual. I 
fear that any measure which in anywise 
slackens due process of law is dangerous. 
Concentration camps, or their equivalent, 
should be kept beyond the pale of our 
democracy. They may prove to be a two- 
edged sword; cutting at our enemies to- 
day but striking at our patriots and de- 
fenders of democracy tomorrow. It has 
been aptly said that hard cases make bad 
laws. While the Justice Department 
may have a hard case before it in the 
problem of disposing of undesirable 
aliens, I do not believe the solution lies 
in adopting bad law. We may very well 
set in motion a Frankenstein which we 
cannot control, 

Let us continue to seek within the 
framework of our democratic institutions 
and the safeguards of our constitutional 
processes for the solution of our problems 
at all times, 

I pray God that we may meet every 
challenge to our Nation by constitutional 
means so that this great state of free 
men may never perish from the earth. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor and to include a speech I 
made on November 6. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include some observa- 
tions I made in 1937. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MICHE- 
NER was granted permission to revise 
and extend his own remarks.) 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one-half minute in order to 
make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
tomorrow night at 9:15 central time out 
at Chicago or 10:15 in Washington, D. C., 
Herbert Hoover will discuss for 30 minutes 
the advisability of sending a second 
A. E. F. to Europe. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address by 
the Under Secretary of War, Mr. Patter- 
son. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUPERVISION AND DETENTION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 275. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3) to invest the circuit courts of ap- 
Peals of the United States with original and 
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exclusive jurisdiction to review the order of 
detention of any alien ordered deported from 
the United States whose deportation or de- 
parture from the United States otherwise is 
not effectuated within 90 days after the date 
the warrant of deportation shall have become 
final; to authorize such detention orders in 
certain cases; to provide places for such de- 
tention; and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general. debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule, It shall be 
in order to consider without the interven- 
tion of any point of order the substitute com- 
mittee amendment recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary now in the bill, 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration, the commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dun- 
can). The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3) to invest the circuit 
courts of appeals of the United States 
with original and exclusive jurisdiction to 
review the order of detention of any 
alien ordered deported from the United 
States whose deportation or departure 
from the United States otherwise is not 
effectuated within 90 days after the date 
the warrant of deportation shall have 
become final, to authorize such deten- 
tion orders in certain cases, to provide 
places for such detention, and for other 
purposes. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 120 
Andrews Byrne Collins 
Baldwin Byron Cooley 
Barden Cannon, Fla. Costello 
Barry Cannon, Mo. Creal 
Beam Cartwright Davis, Tenn. 
Bland Casey, Mass. Delaney 
Boykin Chapman Douglas 
Bradley, Pa Clark Downs 
Buck Durham 
Buckley, N. Y. Claypool Edmiston 
Bulwinkie Cluett Elston 
Burgin Cole, N. Y. Faddis 


Fish Kirwan Rockefeller 
Fiaherty Lea Rogers, Okla. 
Flannery McArdle Sabath 
Fulmer McGehee Sacks 
Gale McGranery Satterfield 
Gavagan McLean Schaefer, Ill, 
Gerlach McMillan Scrugham 
Granger Maas Secrest 
Grant, Ala Maciejewski Shanley 
Hall, Maciora Shannon 
Leonard W. Magnuson Sheridan 
Harrington Mansfield Smith, Maine 
Hart Marcantonio Smith, Pa, 
Heffernan Martin, Iowa Snyder 
Hendricks Mason Sparkman 
Hess May Starnes, Ala. 
Hill, Colo, Mitchell Steagall 
Holbrock Nichols Stefan 
Jarman Norton Sumner, II. 
Jarrett O'Brien, N. Y. Sutphin 
Jenks, N. H. O'Day, N. Y. Sweeney 
Johnson, Ind. O'Leary Tinkham 
Johnson Okla. Osmers Treadway 
Jones Patton Wasielewski 
Kee Pfeifer, Wene 
Kelly, III. Joseph L, Wilson 
Kennedy, Plerce Wolfenden, Pa, 
Michael J. Plumley Woodrum, Va. 
Kerr Rankin, Mont. Wright 
Kilburn Rich Zimmerman 
Kilday Richards 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and four Members have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the 
call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUPERVISION AND DETENTION OF 
= CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3, with Mr. 
Wrams in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first reading 
of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hogss] is 
recognized for 142 hours and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. GUYER] is recog- 
nized for 14% hours. 

The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the rule 
provides for 3 hours of general debate. 
I wonder, in view of the general under- 
standing that the House is going to ac- 
cept the bill, if there is much demand for 
time? 

Mr. HOBBS. No; there is not. 

Mr. COX. In other words, the hope 
is that we may complete debate in an 
hour or so that it may be possible for 
gentlemen to make their arrangements 
accordingly, 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOBBS. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Quite a few of us 
would like to say something on this bill. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman may be 
assured that he will be given an oppor- 
tunity. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I 
wonder if the gentleman will inform the 
Committee whether or not it is the inten- 
tion to finish the bill today? 

Mr. HOBBS. That was the first state- 
ment I intended to make. We realize 
that ‘Thursday is Thanksgiving and that 
many Members have engagements to 
speak; many others have engagements 
at home; many others have planned trips 
with their families. Of course, it is our 
heartiest desire, in which both sides join, 
to finish within a couple of hours and 
have the vote early in the afternoon. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Guyver] is cordially cooperating to that 
end. That may not be possible, but we 
certainly hope so on both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Early 
this afternoon? 
` Mr. HOBBS. Yes, 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be so happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. BOREN. While I am perfectly 
Willing to see this matter acted upon 
promptly, I have no interest in any expe- 
dition that would enable us to get out of 
here until we have an absolute and defi- 
nite announcement of the exact time— 
moment, day, and hour—that we are 
going to take up strike legislation; and 
I should like to ask the gentleman him- 
self, since he is in charge today—and the 
gentleman from Georgia is on his feet— 
if there has been any assurances come in 
here along that line? 

Mr. HOBBS. None that I know of 
except the clear-cut declaration by the 
Speaker that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment consistent with the program of the 
leadership it will be taken up, which, as 
I understand, is that we all expect to 
adjourn or recess over Thanksgiving. 

Mr. BOREN. Does that mean clear 
over the week end? 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not know; I doubt 
that; but I understand we are trying to 
recess for the holiday. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOBBS. I would like to explain 
the bill as briefly as possible, and I pray 
your undivided attention, because every 
word I utter will, to the best of my abil- 
ity, be freighted with significance, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill seeks to an- 
swer a problem which is becoming more 
and more acute with every passing day. 
The war, the lack of passenger transpor- 
tation facilities, the disappearance of 14 
governments sunk without a trace be- 
neath the sea of time have made this bill 
even more important than it was 2 years 
ago when it was passed by the House with 
only 61 dissenting votes. Essentially the 
same bill is presented again for your con- 
sideration today. It has been improved, 
in my judgment, by the constructive crit- 
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icism of two Attorneys General, each of 
whom has made his contribution in the 
preparation of this bill. 

The only essential change is in the 
mechanics, in which has been substituted 
an independent tribunal, a judicial board, 
whose determination is substituted for 
the determination of the prosecutor. I 
think this is a marked improvement. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio rose. 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be so happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio, whom 
I see on his feet. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I wish the 
gentleman would take a little more time 
and explain more fully what that change 
is, what the board is, the manner in 
which it is to be set up, and how this bill 
differs from the bill we had up a year or 
two ago. i 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not think it differs 
materially, except in that one particular. 
The present bill would create a judicial 
board to pass upon these cases rather 
than the prosecuting agency. This 
change is a fair, all-American amend- 
ment, and may also render the consti- 
tutionality of the bill even more above 
question. I believe that all the agencies 
of the Government involved have agreed 
to accept that amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be so happy to 
yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Do I understand the 
gentleman intends to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out all of title IV except 
the last section? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, and I gave 
notice of that in the Recorp yesterday. 
It is a committee amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be so happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. My understanding is 
that there is possibly more opposition to 
this board, this new commission set up 
here, than to the rest of the bill. I be- 
lieve very much more support will be 
found for the bill if that section is 
stricken out. Will the gentleman oppose 
the striking out of this provision found in 
section 2? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not hear the gentleman. Will he repeat 
his question? 

Mr. MICHENER. My question deals 
with section 2 of title I, setting up the 
new board, composed of three men at 
$8,000 a year and all the help they want 
to hire. It seems to me that that is most 
objectionable at this time. 

Mr. HOBBS. I have the highest re- 
gard for the distinguished gentleman’s 
opinion. I bow to his superior wisdom in 
many things, as he knows, in our com- 
mittee all the time, and I find him a 
sound adviser and a wise leader; but in 
this instance 4 years of intensive study 
have convinced me that that would be a 
mistake for this reason: In the first place, 
it would be opposed by all but the con- 
servatives, who would not agree to the 
suggestion because of the fact that that 
would confer upon our alien friends more 
rights than our own citizens enjoy. 
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Aliens now have the rights of habeas 
corpus and appeal and certiorari, exer- 
cised so effectively in the Joe Strecker 
case. They now have ad nauseum and 
ad infinitum the right of review, the 
chance of repeated trials and of appeal 
to the United States circuit court of 
appeals, He can do just as Joe Strecker 
did, go to the district court in his home 
State and speculate upon the decision of 
the trial judge, and if he does not get the 
decision he wishes, then he may go else- 
where and repeat the process. Thus he 
may select the circuit court of appeals he 
prefers, and then by certiorari either 
party may go to the Supreme Court. 

So, all their rights are fully protected. 
To provide for another resort to the courts 
in such cases would be to pile Ossa on 
Pelion. 

Mr. MICHENER. My objection to this 
board is that the President names the 
board. 

Mr. HOBBS. Subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Mr. MICHENER. There are so many 
of these boards and there is so much 
question about the selection of the mem- 
bers. For instance, right now one of 
the important things before the Con- 
gress is price control. If it were not gen- 
erally understood who is going to be the 
man to administer that law, there would 
not be, in my judgment, nearly as much 
opposition to the proposed law. I do not 
like to leave the selection of this court 
or board to some of those who I believe 
will be influential in naming the members 
of the board. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentlhman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. May I answer the gentle- 
man from Michigan first? I am thor- 
oughly in accord with the gentleman to 
a certain extent. Of course, we would 
like to know who the members of the 
board will be and, therefore, our vote 
might be an election as to whether or 
not we liked and approved them, and that 
is always desirable to a certain extent; 
but I have the utmost confidence, and 
so has the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, in the President of the United 
States; and I believe that he, as I, real- 
izing the importance of the tremendous 
problem that this bill is aimed to solve, 
may confidently expect that care in the 
selection of such a board as will insure 
the highest quality, ability, and impar- 
tiality of its personnel. Then, we may 
just as certainly rely upon the Senate to 
do their duty. Thus we are doubly 
assured that this board will be composed 
of men worthy of the trust to be com- 
mitted to them for execution in the 
true American way, in consonance with 
our proudest traditions. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes, and I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I do not think anyone 
should particularly object to the manner 
in which the members of the board are 
appointed because the appointments are 
made in the normal, orderly, and consti- 
tutional manner, regardless of whether 
we have confidence in the President or 
not, and there should be no objection on 
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that score; but I do think it is unwise 
legislation to grant this board blanket 
and unlimited authority to appoint ail the 
personnel that it might choose. We have 
been doing that—Congress has—and I 
am just wondering why this very able 
Committee on the Judiciary has not set 
some definite limit upon the number of 
clerical employees or personnel that 
might be required. In other words, I am 
rather jealous of the prerogatives of the 
Congress to keep our own constitutional 
Powers in our own hands instead of allo- 
cating them to another board. 

Mr. HOBBS. I appreciate that ques- 
tion from the distinguished gentleman, 
and it is very easy to answer, because we 
have been dealing with this problem so 
long. I think it is said on the highest 
authority, the Immigration Service, that 
this bill may not touch more than 50 
aliens a year after the first year or two. 
We do not want to set up a staff that 
would be needed to take care of the flood 
of cases that we expect in the first year, 
then have them perpetuated. 

Mr. SHORT. In other words, the gen- 
tleman thinks if the committee had des- 
ignated a specific number the members 
of the board would have felt it incum- 
bent upon themselves to appoint that 
number? 

Mr. HOBBS. If the number of em- 
ployees should be fixed by law, they would 
have no discretion. During the first year 
or so there will be several hundred cases, 
Possibly thousands. Nor would we wish 
to fix a number so small as to be wholly 
inadequate. 

Mr. SHORT. I can readily see, of 
course, that certain elasticity will be con- 
ducive to both efficiency and economy, 
provided we can get the right kind of 
personnel on the board. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is what we are all 
interested in. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Bearing on the ne- 
cessity for setting up the board at $24,000 
a year, how many deportable aliens are 
there in the United States now subject 
to this law and who would be affected 
by this board and this law if it is passed? 

Mr. HOBBS. Hon. Robert H. Jackson, 
now a distinguished member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United, States, in 
writing a letter to the committee, which 
you will see parts of quoted in the report 
of this bill, gives an answer to that ques- 
tion about as well as it can be answered. 
There are several thousand, some of 
whom would be in categories which are 
covered by this bill. In other words, it 
is not every alien who has been ordered 
to be deported who would be under the 
terms of this bill. So, really, no one 
knows how many cases there will be. 

Mr. DONDERO. The point I am ask- 
ing is, How many deportable aliens 
would come under the provisions of this 
bill who are here now in the United 
States? 

Mr. HOBBS. I say the Attorney Gen- 
eral's letter is the best estimate we can 
make. It is not every deportable alien, 
it is not even every alien who has been 
ordered to be deported, who comes with- 
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in the purview of this bill. We only take 
the worst cases. 

Mr, DONDERO. Was any number 
given to your committee? Was any num- 
ber indicated to your committee? 

Mr. HOBBS. I can give you some 
idea. Two years ago it was indicated 
that there were some 850 in the pool. 
Now, we do not know how greatly this 
number has increased. In normal times 
there might be as few as 50 cases a year 
after the first few years. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is 
there any provision in the bill which 
takes care of cases where aliens have 
come in here illegally, either by forfeiture 
of their bonds or otherwise, and are sub- 
ject to deportation but no action is being 
taken against them for they have been 
here a good many years? Is there any 
provision in this legislation requiring 
that they be deported? 

Mr.HOBBS. No; none whatever. This 
bill applies only to those aliens who have 
been finally ordered deported and against 
whom a warrant of deportation is out- 
standirg. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Out- 
standing at the time of the passage of 
this bill or outstanding at any time in the 
future? 

Mr. HOBBS. Either now or at any 
time in the future. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. Iam informed that in 
my absence and in the absence of a num- 
ber of members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary an agreement was entered into 
that there would be stricken from this 
bill sections 401 and 402. 

Mr. HOBBS. The committee voted to 
authorize such an amendment to be 
offered, and it will be. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
briefiy tell us the reason why these sec- 
tions were stricken out? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be happy to do so, 
and it may be of considerable interest. 

Sections 401 and 402 are sections which 
were misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
What they did was to amend slightly the 
existing law. Section 401 added only two 
limited categories to those categories 
which were authorized to be considered 
for leniency under the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940, which is already law. We 
could not see much difference between 
the plight of an alien who was a bach- 
elor and that of an alien who was a man 
of family, as far as the merits of his case 
were concerned, so we made that excep- 
tion. Then we could not see why a man 
was greatly to be censured for desiring 
fervently to come into this “land of the 
free and the home of the brave.“ I would 
myself. I would want to come to America 
if I were anywhere else on God’s earth. 
The United States of America is the best 
place on earth to live. This bill will make 
it a better place in which to live. So if 
an alien’s only sin is as to his own entry 
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here, we did not wish to judge him too 
harshly, and if he has been here 7 years 
and established a good character and is 
otherwise qualified, we give the Attorney 
General discretionary power to save him 
from deportation. i 

Section 402 takes the case of one per- 
secuted for religious reasons or for any 
other reason, dissent from the Nazi phi- 
losophy or what not, whose only offense 
has been that he has overstayed his visi- 
tor’s permit period, and who is of good 
moral character and attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States, and so proves, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may, in his discretion, grant a change 
of his status from that of nonimmigrant 
to that of immigrant. 

What is the law now? What do they do 
now? They simply step across the border 
into Canada or into Mexico, or run 
down to Cuba for the week end, and then 
apply for a permit to return to the United 
States as a regular quota immigrant, and 
undey existing law such applications 
must be granted. 

We have tried to make this a sensible, 
common-sense bill. For the first time, 
this bill would give to the authorities of 
our Government the right to do some- 
thing about an existing problem, charging 
everyone whose status may be thus 
changed to the quota of his country. 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman will yield, 
in all fairness, the Government has no 
one to blame. For years the Government 
has refused to deport these persons. 
Most of them have been in the United 
States for years. So that when we talk 
about giving the Government an oppor- 
tunity to do something about it, I say to 
the gentleman that those in control do 
not want to do anything about it. We 
may as well recognize the fact. 

Mr. HOBBS. I have the highest re- 
gard for the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas and for the splendid work 
he has done, but I say to him that he is 
mistaken about this category. The aver- 
age one of these people is guilty of no 
crime, and the bill so requires. His case 
cannot be considered if he is guilty of 
anything other than overstaying his 
visitor’s visa. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER rose. . 

Mr. HOBBS. I was yielding to the 
gentleman from New York, but the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] very 
kindly delayed me. We cordially wel- 
come him into this discussion because we 
have the keenest admiration for his 
mental endowment and his knowledge of 
the subject. This particular bill just does 
not do what the gentleman thinks it 
does on that score, but the Committee 
on the Judiciary have agreed to offer a 
committee amendment to delete both 
sections 401 and 402. I believe that these 
sections improve the ability of the Im- 
migration Service to function and are 
valuable and good amendments to exist- 
ing law; but, being overruled in that view, 
I bow respectfully to superior wisdom, 
and the Committee on the Judiciary has 
authorized the offering of a committee 
amendment which, if adopted, will strike 
out of the bill sections 401 and 402. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
Alabama is a very able lawyer, and we 
all know he is a patriotic American. I 
take it from what he has said that exist- 
ing governmental machinery is not ade- 
quate to reach this kind of case, and it is 
necessary to have an additional board? 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. This is the point. That we have 
no machinery is not the fault of Con- 
gress. Conditions in the world today 
have precipitated these difficulties which 
now make these changes necessary. 

Now, I revert to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER], who really was 
the one to whom I was yielding. I beg 
his pardon for having kept him waiting. 

Mr. CELLER. As understand., the 
Attorney General wrote a letter to our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners], and stated 
that he approved this bill. When he ap- 
proved the bill it contained sections 401 
and 402. I am informed—I do not ki. o 
how reliably, but Iam informed that with 
-those sections out the Department of 
Justice would oppose this bill. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I will say just this, that I have it 
at first hand that he has not withdrawn 
his support from the bill and has author- 
ized the submission o- the amendments 
to take the judgment and the vote of the 
House, reserving the right to oppose or 
support the bill, as he may elect, after 
-the amendment to strike sections 401 and 
402 shall have been acted on. I know 
that he prefers that section 402 be not 
eliminated. 

However, I wish to say this while the 
gentleman’s question brings it to mind. 
The War Department limits its approval 
to the first three titles of the bill. The 
Navy Department approves the bill in 
toto, 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr, HOOK. If I understood the gen- 
tleman correctly, he stated this bill would 
reach only about 50 expulsions a year. 

Mr. HOBBS. That was an estimate 
given us 2 years ago, and I do not pre- 
sume there would ever be any fewer. My 
judgment is that this has always been 
an underestimate, and that now, and for 
many years to come, there will be many 
times that number. 

Mr. HOOK. What I cannot under- 
stand then is why we should have to set 
up a separate board of three members, 
with a salary of $8,000 a year each, to 
take care of 50 expulsions. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will answer the gentle- 
man in this way: We put human liberty 
and human rights, the rights guaran- 
teed to all by the Bill of Rights—due 
process, for instance—above price. We 
believe that if the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan or anyone else within 
the circle of our acquaintance were a de- 
fendant at the bar—which, of course, he 
will never be—we would think and he 
would think that the cost entailed was a 
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small price to pay to set up an independ- 
ent tribunal dispassionately to try the 
issue between him and the Government, 
prosecuting through the Attorney General 
and his assistants, rather than to have 
the Attorney General be prosecutor, judge, 
and jury. We believe it is not a question 
of spending the taxpayers’ money reck- 
lessly, but that in these fields which are 
so vital to our constitutional American 
way we should not count the pennies but 
should set up a board which is impartial, 
not affected by the natural bias of the 
prosecutor’s office. And we believe that 
for the first year, at least, there will be 
many hundred cases coming efore them. 
If there were only one case a year, there 
should be a fair and impartial tribunal 
to try it, and as the number is multiplied, 
by just so much is the need for such a 
board. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr.HOOK. I do not know; I have the 
feeling that even though I supported the 
Administration right down the line, we 
are getting a little bit too many bureaus 
in the Government or too many boards. 

Mr. HOBBS. I agree with the gentle- 
man fully, but I want to say that this, 
according to Mr. Jackson's mind and oth- 
ers with whom I have consulted—and I 
refer to Mr. Justice Jackson of the Su- 
preme Court—this is the only way in 
which the problem can be solved. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have two ques- 
tions, but before I ask them I want to 
Say that I regard the gentleman present- 
ing this bill as one of the ablest lawyers 
in this body, as well as one of the most 
patriotic of our citizens. The gentleman 
is thinking of the future of our country 
and of keeping it safe from a dangerous 
element which it has in its midst. He 
wishes to safeguard precious rights, as 
well as security, for sojourners as well 
as for citizens, and for our children as 
well as ourselves. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The questions I wish 
to ask are these. Are there not more 
categories in this bill than in the bill that 
passed 2 years ago, namely, four classes 
before, while there are five classes in 
this bill? 

Mr. HOBBS. There are a few others, 
seditious conspiracy, murder, rape, arson, 
and so on, but substantially they all refer 
to the dregs, the poisonous dregs, in our 
melting pot, and I so classify all of those 
repeated criminals who have been guilty 
of more than one crime. I think we have 
included only one other category, and I 
was saving that for the last, but I will 
discuss that right now. When you re- 
member France, Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, the Low Countries, and every other 
country on the globe in somewhat lesser 
degree, and when you regard the fact that 
Hitler’s fifth column” is working in this 
land of ours today as never before, and 
when you consider that those nations 
lost, not upon the field of battle but upon 
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their own hearthstones beceuse of sub- 
versive influences which were abroad in 
their land, you cannot escape the con- 
viction that we should outlaw “fifth col- 
umnists” from living or working here. 
This bill does just that. Title III would 
keep them out or deport any who are 
here. This large category is the main 
one added. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have just one more 
question. Is the penalty invoked by this 
measure the same as the bill that was 
before us 2 years ago? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir; the measure we 
passed 2 years ago was more procrustean; 
it left little to the discretion of the au- 
thorities. The present bill preserves the 
maximum detention authority but recog- 
nizes differences between degrees of hei- 
nousness, and provides lesser periods of 
detention for the less dangerous. There- 
fore this bill is more fair and better 
balanced. Always remember there is no 
arrest in this procedure, there is no im- 
prisonment, there is no punishment, and 
the Supreme Court has so held re- 
peatedly. They hold that what is here 
authorized is nothing but an inherent 
attribute of sovereignty, detention pend- 
ing deportation. The hill specifically 
says that no hard labor may be imposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOBBS. One more minute. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes; I am delighted. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman when he men- 
tions the fact that it is important to try 
to keep away from this country those 
who would come here with subversive 
intentions. I am wondering if the gen- 
tleman has studied, along with the ques- 
tion being discussed today, the problem 
of trying to keep away from this country 
those disloyal to this country. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The reason I ask 
this question is that in studying this 
situation I find that many visitors are 
being permitted to come into the coun- 
try, and I read now, with your permis- 
sion, one paragraph from a letter written 
to me by Mr. Schofield, a gentleman 
with whom you are acquainted: 

In response, I tak pleasure in furnishing 
herewith a table covering the 88,309 visitors 
admitted in 1939, the 65,324 in 1940, and the 
23,952 in the first 8 months, July to February, 


of .he current fiscal year, by countries of 
birth. 


Studying and analyzing these figures, 
I find visitors in increasing numbers are 
being permitted to come to this country. 
I cannot help but agree with the gentle- 
man when he says that apparently France 
and other defeated countries admitted by 
far too many of those people who had 
evil designs on countries to which they, 
the aliens, were admitted, and I am won- 
dering if we are trying to take care of 
visitors having the wrong attitude to- 
ward this country at this time. 

Mr. HOBBS. To a certain extent and 
with all subversive groups. We say any 
subversive group, or anyone coming in 
representing any country, or, if he comes 
here representing a corporation, for in- 
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stance, trying to sell Holland bulbs, he 
would have to convince this Government 
that that would be beneficial to the 
United States, under the amendments 
which the committee will propose, and 
which no doubt will be adopted. We 
condemn by name certain groups, and say 
if you are a member of any of those 
groups, or cooperating with them, you 
cannot come in; and if you do come in, 
section 302 provides that you will be sub- 
ject to deportation because of your 
affiliation with or aiding any of those 
groups. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WFITE. Section 302, I find, men- 
tions certain German organizations, 
definitely names them, in this bill. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITE. I am wondering if, by 
some peradventure we get into a war 
with England, with the hundreds of or- 
ganizations at work in this country ad- 
vancing the cause of England, we would 
not have to change our legislation to 
reach that kind of people. 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr, WHITE. This is a kind of one- 
` sided proposition, is it not? 

Mr. HOBBS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s question and also his sincerity, as 
I do the sincerity of all of my fellow 
Members, but I would direct his mind to 
the wording of this section 302. We say 
all foreign groups, every country. Eng- 
land is just as much within the general 
condemnation as these others, and then 
specifically, without limiting the general 
condemnation, we mention the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, the Kyff- 
haeuser Bund, the German-American 
Bund, and those others, but that is after 
the general clause which prohibits any- 
body from coming here to serve a foreign 
master. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman qualifies 
others as being subversive, but this is 
prima facie, just by being a member of a 


group. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes; because in 100 cases 
it has been demonstrated that that is 
what they have been doing. f 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir; I am always 
glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Do I recall correctly 
the figures that sometime ago there were 
about 850 in this pool that were in a de- 
portable class? Now the gentleman says 
that there will be 50 a year. What justi- 
fication can there be for a board of three 
members to deport 50 people a year? 

Mr. HOBBS. It took 14 weeks to try 
Harry Bridges the first time, and about 
the same length of time the second time; 
and I think that is typicąl, wherever you 
get up an issue of this kind. It takes a 
long time; and I am here to tell you that 
one of the sincerest tributes ever paid 
by aliens to the United States is their 
reluctance to leave the United States. 
So I think that even if there are only 50 
cases a year, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness and the American way of giv- 
ing @ square deal is worth more than the 
$24,000 a year, 
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Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. DIES. It seems to me that we find 
ourselves in a rather inconsistent position. 
As the figures read by my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] 
show, we are now permitting approxi- 
mately 85,000 a year to enter the United 
States as visitors. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir; and more than 
that are leaving. 

Mr. DIES. In many instances that is 
done for the purpose of getting around 
our quota provisions. Now, when they 
come into the United States we do not 
deport them, because the country from 
which they come refuses to take them 
back, or because of conditions that exist 
there. 3 

Mr. HOBBS. Or because of bribery on 
the part of the local consul or other agent 
of that foreign government, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIES. I do not know how many 
thousands are in the United States today 
who came as visitors and whose time has 
expired, but who cànnot be deported. If, 
on one hand, we set up machinery to de- 
tain, and then we continue to get around 
the quota laws by admitting aliens as 
visitors, it seems to me that the two are 
wholly inconsistent and that what is 
needed is a clarification of the immigra- 
tion laws that will make it impossible for 
Government officials to evade the laws, 
as they are now doing. 

Mr. HOBBS. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman in his last observation, but I 
do agree upon everything else he has 
sai 


d. 

Mr. DIES. I think it is obvious that 
if you have a quota in a country and the 
quota is filled you cannot get any more 
under that quota, and you admit people 
as visitors, knowing full well that when 
they come to the United States they will 
be unable to return and then you issue a 
stay and an order under which you say 
“So-and-so came as visitors and are sub- 
ject to deportation, but on account of the 
conditions existing in the country of 
origin we will let them stay in the United 
States,” that is clearly an evasion of the 
law, the spirit, if not the letter of the 
law. 

Mr. HOBBS. Knowing Lemuel Scho- 
field and his able assistants as I do, I 
am compelled to challenge that, espe- 
cially in the light of the record. Our 
committee did not pass this bill out with 
its approval without giving it considera- 
tion. We took into consideration every 
one of these cases. I do not mean we 
studied each case, but the facts are that 
on the visitor’s visa front there have been 
several thousand more of them who left 
this country in the last 5 years than have 
come in. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, the gentleman is not 
being furnished with accurate statistics. 
I am sure, if you wili call the Labor De- 
partment, they will inform you there are 
thousands of aliens in America who came 
as visitors who should have been de- 
ported, but have not been deported be- 
cause of the change of condition in the 
country of origin, 
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Mr. HOBBS. I realize further that the 
situation is complicated in this way, that 
all they have to do is to step across the 
border and then come back. I do not 
want to argue these figures. Iam not an 
expert. I have the highest regard for 
the gentleman’s knowledge, You may be 
entirely right, but I do want to protest 
when you say there is a disposition on 
the part of this administration to evade 
the law. I think they are doing a splen- 
did job, and Lemuel Schofield will do any 
job given him in a way that this Congress 
will approve. He is a trustworthy, able, 
diligent, and patriotic public servant. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take 1 more minute and I will not yield 
during that time. 

I want to say just this. I want to give 
you three concrete cases to show the need 
for this legislation. Take the Esposito 
brothers, both of them ordered to be de- 
ported. Both of them got on a boat with 
a United States marshal and apparently 
left. Next we find them here. They 
got back somehow, unauthorized; they 
Slipped in. Then what did they do? 
They watched a man get a pay roll up 
in one of these skyscrapers in New York 
and they waylaid him and took the pay 
roll. A police officer tried to arrest 
them and was shot down upon the streets 
of New York. Those men should have 
gone. They were ordered to leave and 
they slipped back. 

You say that is not a casein point. It 
is not directly, but it is indirectly, because 
there is no authority in existing law to 
pick them up. It is nobody’s business. 
They are not under bond as they will be 
when this bill is passed. 

Take the case of Caesari Valenti, the 
man who organized the prison ring in 
Philadelphia, and who says that America 
is doing him a grave injustice in accusing 
him of all these poison murders, because 
he said, “Personally, I did not poison but 
21 of them.” That man was deportable, 
but before he was deported he confessed 
to murder and was sentenced. 

Then I wan’ to cite one other case, and 
that is Morris Rappaport, who, on the 
Pacific coast, is leading the propaganda 
and is secretary of the Communist Party. 
That man has been ordered deported. 
He thumbs his nose, as all these others 
do, at Uncle Sam and says, “Do your 
worst. You can’t touch me.” 

This bill will take care of that situa- 
tion. Now, Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the 
membership to pass this bill and give the 
decent, law-abiding people of the United 
States another big thing to be thankful 
for. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending measure is 
the outgrowth of the work of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in pursuance of 
the inquiry under the resolution of our 
colleague, the Honorable J. PARNELL 
Tuomas, which sought the impeachment 
of the Secretary of Labor, the Solicitor 
of Labor, and the Commissioner of Im- 
migration. 

In that work we discovered that during 
the year 1938, 460 aliens who had been 
ordered deported by the duly constituted 
authorities of our Nation could not be de- 
ported because of the failure or refusal of 
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foreign governments to permit their 
return. 8 

Some of us were shocked by that dis- 
covery. We had not realized that in so 
many cases the sovereign deportation 
power of the United States was being 
thwarted. 

We felt that the number of such cases 
might indicate collusion between many of 
these aliens and officials of their home 
governments, or worse. 

The vast majority of these aliens are as 
free as any citizen, and yet they had each 
been adjudged unfit to remain here, and 
after due, fair, and proper procedure, 
solemn warrants of deportation had is- 
sued. 

The problem was given careful, in- 
tensive, and extensive study. It was 
found that while, of course, all of these 
had forfeited their privilege of living in 
this country by violating our law, yet in 
only a few cases were the offenses serious 
enough, or so socially significant to war- 
rant the provision of the manifest rem- 
edy. But in those few cases the offenses 
were both serious and socially significant. 
So the conclusion was reached that as 
to those few of such aliens whose con- 
duct had placed them in any one of the 
four worst classes—white slavers, nar- 
cotic venders, anarchists and others ad- 
vocating the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force, and felons whose repeated 
crimes involved moral turpitude, not as 
to their own entry or naturalization— 
the right of detention necessarily inci- 
dent to the right of deportation should 
be broadened, by authorizing, clearly, de- 
tention until deportation should have 
become feasible or other departure ar- 
ranged, or until the board, upon suffi- 
cient evidence of good cause, should order 
the release of any one of them tempo- 
rarily or permanently. 

The bill now under consideration has 
resulted from that conclusion. 

Children all over this country are being 

preyed upon by peddlers of marijuana 
cigarettes and other narcotics. Some of 
the flower of our youth are being trans- 
formed into dope fiends. A distinguished 
gentleman from a neighboring State told 
me that he knew of one alien woman—a 
fiend incarnate—who had sent into the 
degraded pollution of bawdy-house life 
over a hundred American’ girls in his 
State. Yet we allow such people to live 
here as free as any one of us, even though 
they be aliens who have no right to live 
here and who ply their iniquitous trade 
in open defiance of our law. The perpet- 
uation of such outrageour travesties upon 
justice is what you opponents of this bill 
are pleading for, whether you know it 
or not. 
May I call your attention to a letter 
signed by the general counsel of the 
C. I. O., Mr. Lee Pressman, written in 
1939? I will not take time to read it all. 
He states: 

This bill would authorize the detention of 
any alien who has been ordered deported but 
who, through no fault of his own, is unable 


to secure a passport from the government of 
his native country. 


That is not what men of long experi- 
ence in the Immigration Service tell me. 
They say that 9 out of 10 of the aliens 
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covered by my bill remain here as a re- 
sult of slipping a bribe to one of their 
local consular agents, or by collusion 
with their home governments. They 
remain here, mark you, in spite of a 
solemn warrant of deportation, duly 
made in conformity with our law, by our 
duly constituted immigration authorities, 
after full and fair hearings, in which they 
had the right to be represented by coun- 
sel of their own choosing, and to disprove 
by any evidence they could adduce the 
charges against them. The important 
ones, who have qualified as efficient prop- 


“agandists for the overthrow by force and 


violence of our Government and for the 
establishment of some communistic or 
anarchistic heaven on earth, have made 
themselves so valuable to “red” Russia, 
for instance, that Russia will not receive 
them back but wishes to keep them here 
on the job. The unimportant ones—the 
small fry—have to go down and slip a 
Lundred-dollar bill to some local consular 
agent of their foreign government and 
say: 

“Now; remember, this is not a bribe. I 
have been trying to think of scraething 
nice to buy for you for Christmas, but I 
have not been able to decide. Here is 
something I want you to take and use 
just as you see fit. There is just one 
thing I want you to remember, and that 
is, I do not want to go back to Italy“ 
or to whatever may be his homeland. 
That is why most of them are here, so 
the experts tell me. Occasionally there 
may be one who, through no fault of his 
own, is unable to secure a passport from 
the government of his native country. I 
grant that. But may I inquire how 
Uncle Sam is to blame for that? Are 
the people of the United States to con- 
tinue being compelled to suffer from 
their presence merely because they can- 
not secure passports? And note this 
well: There is nothing in the bill which 
requires the detention of any alien until 
passport for him can be secured. 

There are three other ways by which 
any alien covered by this bill may be re- 
leased from the detention required: 
First, by shipping as a seaman on some 
vessel bound for a foreign shore without 
passport or other authority; second, by 
obtaining from some foreign government 
a Visitor’s visa; third, by obtaining from 
some foreign government any other form 
of travel document when passport is not 
forthcoming. It is inconceivable that 
many aliens will find it impossible to 
arrange for their departure from the 
United States in one of these four ways. 
By making departure arrangements of 
any kind, any alien detained under this 
bill can escape further detention. 

Mr. Pressman continues: 

The result would be that such individuals 


would be placed in concentration camps for 
the rest of their lives. 


This statement is so preposterously 
false as to require no answer. It is only 
necessary to point out that there is no 
provision anywhere in the bill for con- 
finement of anyone in a concentration 
camp. In fact, it is utterly impossible 
that anyone could be so confined under 
the provisions of this bill. While it is 
conceivable that there might be an alien 
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confined for a considerable length of 
time, and possibly for life, in an immi- 
gration station or a Federal penitentiary 
by virtue of the passage of this bill, yet 
it is such a remote possibility as to be 
negligible. No alien can be detained 
longer than necessary for him to make 
some kind of departure arrangements. 

Quoting further from Mr. Pressman’s 
letter: 

This procedure is a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of justice and in contra- 
vention of our constitutional guaranties. 


What fundamental principles of jus- 
tice does it violate? Every one of the 
aliens who will be dealt with came here 
uninvited and forfeited his right to re- 
main here, as in each case will have been 
adjudged by our own immigration au- 
thorities, in accordance with our law, 
before this act can touch him. It isa 
universally recognized principle of law 
that no alien has any right to live in this 
country except by complying with our 
laws. “In contravention of our consti- 
tutional guaranties.” Whose constitu- 
tional guaranties? The Constitution of 
the United States and the rights therein 
assured are for the benefit of citizens, not 
aliens. It is true that in criminal cases 
due process of law is required even for 
aliens. But deportation is not a criminal 
proceeding. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has repeatedly so held. 
So no alien, much less one of the four 
worst classes of them, can complain that 
we do not accord him in this civil pro- 
ceeding the rights reserved for citizens. 
No alien has the right to be or remain 
here, much less these. 

These fulminations of Mr. Pressman 
are on a par with the statements of these 
other gentlemen who have been prating 
about the guaranties of the fifth, sixth, 
and fourteenth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which are 
stressed in the minority report. Their 
plea for due process of law for aliens in 
a civil case is, with all due deference, 
pointless. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has made this clear in any 
number of its decisions. But via habeas 
corpus they achieve practically the same 
result—judicial review—as citizens get by 
the same means. 

There is one part of Mr. Pressman’s 
letter which is as true as gospel. He in- 
timates that this bill is one of those 
designed to intimidate and threaten 
“workers.” Yes; this bill is designed to 
intimidate and threaten workers. Work- 
ers, as busy as bees, engaged in smuggling 
dope and selling it; selling innocent girls 
into white slavery and exactinz a “cut” 
out of the wage of shame; committing 
felonies involving moral turpitude; and 
advocating the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force and violence. They are 
workers, all right. And I glory in the 
fact that this bill is intimidating them 
and all their “buddies.” Pass this bill 
and the United States will no longer be 
as free and profitable a place for the 
white-slave procurer, the pimp, the ped- 
dlers of dope, the anarchists, and the 
felons whose crimes involve moral turpi- 
tude, They and their ilk and their spon- 
sors are the very ones I am shooting at 
and talking about. 
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Some gentlemen are alarmed by the 
fear that the right of review provided in 
this bill is insufficient. May I remind 
them that before any alien may be or- 
dered deported an affidavit must be made 
charging him with a deportable offense? 
This is reviewed by the immigration au- 
thorities and if deemed sufficient a war- 
rant of arrest is issued and the deporta- 
tion proceedings then begin. Deporta- 
tion proceedings include a hearing before 
an immigration commissioner, who hears 
the evidence both for and against the 
defendant. At this hearing the de- 
fendant has the right to be represented 
by counsel. After the commissioner 
makes his findings and reports that the 
evidence warrants the deportation of the 
alien, his report together with the evi- 
dence upon which it is based is trans- 
mitted to a board of review here in 
Washington, composed of seasoned vet- 
erans of the Immigration Service. They 
review the findings and the evidence and 
either affirm or send the case back for 
further hearing. Finally, after the pro- 
ceedings have been approved by the 
board of review, the Attorney General 
takes the record, goes over it carefully, 
and if satisfied that the decision of the 
commissioner, as affirmed by the board 
of review, is in accordance with the law 
and the evidence, a warrant of deporta- 
tion is issued. 

From beginning to end of these pro- 
ceedings any alien has the right to appeal 
to the courts for 2 writ of habeas corpus 
to test the validity of the proveedings, or 
of his detention by virtue thereof. He 
may then, if the decision of the lower 
court be adverse, appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals, and if not satisfied with 
the decision of that court, may apply for 
the writ of certiorari which, if granted, 
will entitle him to a review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Take 
the case of Joe Strecker, for illustration. 
After due hearing before the Immigration 
Commissioner, the Commissioner’s report 
and the evidence upon which it was based 
were sent up to the board of review. The 
board of review did not think there was 
sufficient evidence of the character and 
purposes of the Communist Party to war- 
rant the affirmance of the Commis- 
sioner’s report recommending the depor- 
tation. So the board of review ordered 
the case sent back to the Commissioner 
for further hearing. Another hearing 
was had, further evidence adduced, both 
pro and con, and the Commissioner again 
recommended his deportation. A second 
time the case came to the board of re- 
view. This time the board affirmed the 
decision or recommendation of the Com- 
missioner. The Secretary of Labor or, 
in that case, one of her assistants, duly 
authorized by law, reviewed the record 
and in due course issued the warrant of 
deportation. Two years ensued, during 
which the immigration authorities and 
the State Department sought a passport 
from the Government of Poland which 
would permit the deportation of Joe 
Strecker to be effectuated. Finally the 
passport was forthcoming. Then Joe 
Strecker appealed to the United States 
district court in Arkansas—the State in 
which he lived—for a writ of habeas 
corpus, 
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After due hearing the United States 
district judge denied Strecker’s petition 
for freedom and remanded him to the 
custody of the immigration authorities 
for deportation. Strecker then went to 
New Orleans, La., surrendered himself to 
the immigration authorities, but immedi- 
ately sued out a second petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus before the United States 
district court there. Again there was a 
hearing and Judge Borah rendered the 
same judgment which the Arkansas dis- 
trict judge had handed down. Strecker 
took an arpeal from this decision to the 
United States circuit court of appeals. 
That court reversed the case and re- 
manded the same to Judge Borah’s court 
for further preceedings, a trial de novo. 
The United States certioraried the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
The United States Supreme Court passed 
upon the case and Strecker is a free man. 
The same rights which were exercised by 
Joe Strecker are open, free, and available 
to every alien who may become involved 
in deportation proceedings. The pend- 
ing bill does not take away any right 
whatsoever of the kind to which Joe 
Strecker resorted. Every alien has them 
and will continue to have them. The 
pending bill deals only with those aliens 
as to whom the warrant of deportation 
may have become final. 

As to such aliens, this bill has no effect 
whatsoever, unless deportation cannot ke 
effected after the warrant of deportation 
becomes final. Then, after our duly con- 
stituted ‘authorities, administering the 
law we wrote, have solemnly adjudged 
that they are unfit to live here and should 
be deported, and that order has stood 
the test of the courts, if the alien sees fit 
to invoke their ruling, and only if the 
government of the alien’s homeland shall 
have failed or refused to grant him per- 
mission to come back home—or for any 
other reason the order of deportation 
cannot be effectuated—then and not until 
then does this bill come into action. It 
simply provides that under these circum- 
stances our law and our sovereign right to 
deport the four worst classes of such aliens 
may not be longer set at naught by foreign 
governments. It requires that such aliens 
of the four worst classes shall be taken 
into custody and confined, though not at 
hard labor, pending departure arrange- 
ments or passport. If and when the or- 
der of the Secretary of Labor has been is- 
sued for this further detention in aid of 
deportation, this bill gives every alien sub- 
ject to such an order the right of petition 
to the circuit court of appeals with or 
without resort to the petition for the writ 
of habeas corpus. The jurisdiction of the 
circuit courts of appeals is enlarged so 
that they may hear and determine the 
question of the validity of the detention 
of any such alien. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that at all 
times prior to the final order of deporta- 


tion every alien has the right of habeas. 


corpus unsuspended, the right of appeal 
from an adverse ruling, and the same 
right, substantially, after the order of 
detention under this bill, and in view of 
the fact that in the case of Lai To Hong 
v. Ebey (25 Fed. (2d) 714) the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit 
declared the law to be: 
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This (deportation) statute is valid, though 
it provides an administrative instead of a ju- 
dicial hearing, an alien remaining unlawfully 
in this country having no right to a hearing 
unless it be accorded him by Congress. 


It seems to me that instead of being 
criticized for an alleged failure of this 
bill to respect wholly the rights of aliens, 
we might be subject to criticism for ex- 
treme liberality in that regard. 

Some other gentlemen seem to be wor- 
ried by the fear that this law would be 
an ex post facto law within the con- 
demnation of cur Constitution. The 
constitutional inhibition against the pas- 
sage of ex post facto laws cannot possibly 
have any application whatsoever insofar 
as this bill is concerned. What does the 
guaranty against ex post facto laws 
mean? Simply this, and nothing more: 
If I commit an act against which there 
is no law at the time of commission. no 
law thereafter passed can make that act 
punishable, 

In other words, if the act I did was not 
a violation of law at the time I did it, no 
subsequent legislation can make me suf- 
fer the pains of law for that act. The 
Supreme Court has so held many times. 
This bill cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be said to be ex post facto. 
In fact, it imposes no punishment what- 
Soever. It merely seeks to aid our own 
authorities in their efforts to accomplish 
deportation and to make it to the interest 
of these worst aliens to aid in that laud- 
able undertaking. Now that we have, I 
hope, disposed of some of the arguments 
and fears which may have been confus- 
ing, and having cleared ship for action, 
let us look at the pending bill. 

Who are these that opponents of this 
bill would keep here in freedom, though 
Congress and its administrative agents 
have said must go hence? This bill only 
applies to the four worst classes of aliens, 
condemned to banishment by the law of 
this land, and to agents of foreign sub- 
versive groups, 

First. Those aliens who are anarchists; 
or who advise, advocate, or teach, or who 
are members of or affiliated with any 
organization that believes in, advises, ad- 
vocates, or teaches the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the 
United States, or of all forms of law; or 
the duty, necessity, or propriety of the 
unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or officers of the Government of 
the United States or any other organized 
government because of their official char- 
acter; or the unlawful damage, injury, or 
destruction of property, or sabotage. 

Second. Convicted criminals who have 
more than once committed felonies in- 
volving moral turpitude not as to their 
own entry or naturalization. 

Third. White-slave procurers, proprie- 
tors, protectors, and pimps. 

Fourth. Narcotic smugglers and ped- 
dlers. 

There may be many other aliens who 
should be included within the operation 
of this bill. But surely we should not 
longer tolerate the presence here, in the 
freedom which you and I enjoy, of any 
alien who comes by reason of his own 
conduct into any one of the four classi- 
fications just enumerated. Illustrations 
might be multiplied to prove the neces- 
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sity for separating these worst aliens from 
the life of our Nation. But one illustra- 
tion of the need for this bill is so recent 
and so pointed as to suffice. For weeks 
in 1939 the daily papers carried in almost 
every issue stories as to the operations of 
the poison murder ring of Philadelphia. 
One member of that ring, I believe, ad- 
mitted that he, personally, had had part 
in the lethal poisoning of 21 persons. 
The same man was quoted as Saying that 
he knew of more than a hundred other 
cases in which other members of the ring 
had murdered their victims by poison. 
At least one member of this ring, and 
probably others, is now in the toils of 
deportation proceedings: Cesare Valenti 
is his name. I have a letter from Hon. 
James L. Houghteling, Commissioner of 
Immigration, giving me the facts about 
Valenti. He says: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 

Washington, May 4, 1939. 
Hon. Sam Hosss, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN Hoses: In compli- 


ance with your telephonic. request, the fol- 


lowing facts are submitted in reference to the 
case of Cesare Valenti: 

The above-named alien, who is a native and 
citizen of Italy, was admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence on April 14, 
1909, and has resided in this country con- 
tinuously since that time. The case was first 
brought to the attention of this Service in 
August 1933 by his divorced wife, at which 
time she submitted a certified copy of his 
criminal record in Italy pri-r to his embarka- 
tion for the United States. 

It appears that he was in constant conflict 
with the police authorities in Italy from 1896 
to 1908. In 1903 he was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term of 7 months after con- 
viction on a charge of assault and battery. 
In the same year he was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a period of 3 months 26 days 
after conviction on a charge of “threatening 
with arms.” In 1904 he was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term of 7 months after con- 
days for “theft and wounds,” and in 1908 he 
was sentenced to a term of 3 months 5 days 
after conviction on the charge of “threats 
with arms.” 

It further appears from our records that in 
December 1918, in the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions for the County of Delaware, State of 
Pennsylvania, Valenti was indicted on a 
charge of murder—voluntary and involuntary 
manslaughter. On December 5, 1918, he was 
reported to be a fugitive from justice, but on 
March 26, 1919, upon his plea of guilty to 
second-degree murder, he was sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment for a period of 15 years. 
He was not deportable for this conviction be- 
canse the crime was not committed within 5 
years from the date of his entry, which, as 
above stated, occurred on April 14, 1909. 

On July 31, 1933, a warrant issued for his 
arrest in deportation proceedings on the 
ground that he is in the United States in 
violation of the act of February 5, 1917, in 
that he has been convicted of or admits hav- 
ing committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude prior 
to entry into the United States; to wit, theft, 
assault and battery, threatening with arms, 
theft and wounds, threats with arms, and 
wanton destruction. After the issuance of 
the warrant of arrest he could not be located 
until January 24, 1939, when he was arrested 
by the New York City police on a charge of 
felonious assault, He was convicted on this 
charge, and upon the expiration of his sen- 
tence was taken into custody by immigration 
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officers attached to the Philadelphia office on 
April 30, 1939, and conveyed to Philadelphia 
for a hearing in deportation proceedings. 
He is now in custody of the police officials 
in Philadelphia, and it has just been reported 
that he has confessed to being implicated in 
the wholesale arsenic-poison murders, for 
which 14 others have been arrested by the 
Philadelphia police. We understand that 
Valenti has not yet been indicted, but it is 
expected that this will occur most any day. 
The deportation proceedings are being held 
in abeyance pending the outcome of the 
criminal prosecution. The immigration offi- 
cers in the Philadelphia station are in con- 
stant contact with the police officials of 
Philadelphia for the purpose of determining 
whether or not any of the other persons who 
have been arrested in connection with the 
wholesale arsenic-poison murders might be 
subject to deportation. Thus far, Valenti is 
the only one of the number who has been 
found subject to deportation. In this con- 
nection, however, it may be stated that there 
is one other case where deportation proceed- 
ings have been instituted and wherein the 
alien concerned is suspected of being involved 
in the arsenic murders. Nothing has yet 
been definitely determined as to this case, 
however. 
Cordially yours, 
James L. HOUGHTELING, 
Commissioner. 


P. S.—I think you will be interested in the 
enclosed copy of a letter received from the 
district attorney of Philadelphia commend- 
ing the work of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service in connection with the 
Valenti case. 

[Enclosure] 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1939. 

In re Cesar? Valenti and the arsenic ring in 

Philadelphia. 
Hon. FRANCES PERKINS, 

Secretary oj Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MADAM PERKINS: I want to extend to 

you my appreciation of the valued assistance 
which your Department rendered my office 


-in the investigation of the arsenic murder 


ring in Philadelphia. 

I particularly want to thank you for the 
assistance which Mr. James L. Hughes, dis- 
trict director of the Gloucester immigration 
division, rendered me in the transfer of Cesare 
Valenti from New York to Philadelphia, and 
I also want to recommend Inspector Schiavo 
in the assistance which he and the Gloucester 
officials rendered the office in the case of Her- 
man Petrillo, who has been convicted of 
murder in the first degree with the recom- 
mendation of death. 

With the feeling that your Department will 
continue its fine cooperation with our office, 
and thanking you for your Department’s 
valued assistance, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F. KELLEY, 
District Attorney. 


Some of you may not agree with me, 
or with the law of this land, or with the 
determination of our duly constituted 
authorities that such deportable aliens 
should not be permitted to live here in 
freedom, merely because of the pretense 
that they cannot make departure ar- 
rangements of some kind, But I say to 
you that men like Cesare Valenti have 
never made a valuable contribution to the 
life of America. They have frequently 
taken lives which would. And if the 
deportation proceedings now pending 
against him result in a final order of de- 
portation, and if arrangements cannot 
be made for him to return somehow to 
his native Italy, then I reiterate and in- 
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sist that some such measure as the pend- 
ing one should require that he be sep- 
arated from the free life of America, 
even though it means detention for life. 
Keep them here, if you wish, but I do not. 

The next question which naturally 
arises is: Why are they here? The ob- 
vious answer is that our laws have been 
set at naught. Our sovereign powers 
have failed, In some instances that fail- 
ure has been due to the whim or caprice 
of foreign governments; but in the main, 
they act with solemn assurance in veto- 
ing our right of deportation. They seem 
to know what they want, and how to get 
it. Collusion and bribery undoubtedly 
play their part in forcing us to retain 
these undesirables. But if none of these 
things be true, then the only alternative 
answer is that they are so bad nobody 
bets them but the opponents of this 

II. 

The next question is, What would this 
bill do? It would simply detain them 
until the aliens themselves or their fami- 
lies or friends see fit to arrange for them 
to go home. 

The effect of this bill is, merely, to ex- 
tend section 20 of the act of February 5, 
1917, to cover cases, not then anticipated, 
in which the deportees are so bad that no 
country will suffer their reentrance. 

In such cases the beneficient provision 
of the pending bill is that they are to be 
made “parlor boarders” of Uncle Sam 
until they can persuade their home folk to 
let them come back home. Thereupon 
they get a free trip back home, at our 
expense, and are as free as they ever 
were, 

This may be subject to the criticism 
that it would place an unwarranted bur- 
den on Uncle Sam, and be too kindly 
treatment of the worst alien enemies who 
have outraged our hospitality and bitten 
the generous hand that fed them; but it 
cannot be justly said to be harsh, much 
less cruel. 

This detention is in no sense penal. 
No punishment whatever is inflicted or 
provided. Hard labor is expressly in- 
hibited. Many a good citizen would wel- 
come an exchange of lots with one of 
these alien enemy hand biters who will 
get three good square meals a day and a 
kindly, comfortable home as long as he 
wishes. 

The “sob sisters,” who have joined 
the “reds” in fighting this bill, simply 
fail to appreciate the meaning of our 
sovereign right of deportation. Depor- 
tation means more than the making of 
an ineffectual order. It means banish- 
ment—the removal of the deportee from 
the free life of America. Until we banish 
and remove these poisonous alien ele- 
ments from circulation in the blood- 
stream of our body politic we are but 
a laughing stock—our national sover- 
eignty, in this regard, but a joke. 

As long as we acquiesce in the shameful 
thwarting of our right of deportation, 
while every nation that may wish thumbs 
her nose at us, and, by refusing to take 
back her poisonous dregs, converts them 
into free residents of our homeland, our 
laws are set at naught—our solemn ad- 
judications are as vain as the hand- 
washing of Pontius Pilate. 
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What does the word “deportation” 
mean? Of course, it comes from the 
Latin “deportare.” De—from; portare— 
to carry or transport. The new Century 
dictionary defines it in these terms: 

To carry away, transport, banish, to carry 
off, remove, especially; transportation from a 
country by way of banishment or expulsion. 


It means nothing less than banish- 
ment, and we must see to it that our Na- 
tion’s deportation orders resume that 
outmoded connotation. Every free and 
independent nation has the right of de- 
portation, indisputably. Yet, in 460 cases 
in 1938 other nations prevented us from 
exercising that sovereign right, What 
are we going to do about it? This bill is 
an honest attempt to answer that ques- 
tion. Let us pass it. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly held that the right 
to exclude or to expel aliens is an in- 
herent and inalienable right of every 
sovereign and independent nation. Asa 
sovereign and independent nation, the 
United States of America has that right, 
indisputably. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, writing for the 
majority of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Turner v. Williams (194 U. S. 279, 
289), says: 

Repeated decisions of this Court have de- 
termined that Congress has the power to ex- 
clude aliens from the United States; to pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions on which 
they may come in, to establish regulations for 
sending out of the country such aliens as have 
entered in violation of law, and to commit 
the enforcement of such conditions and reg- 
ulations to executive officers; that the de- 
portation of an alien who is found to be here 
in violation of law is not a deprivation of 
liberty without due process of law, and that 
the provisions of the Constitution securing 
the right of trial by jury have no application. 


Citing a number of supporting cases: 
Chae Chan Ping y. United States (130 
U. S. 581), Nishimura Ekiu v. United 
States (142 U. S. 651), Fong Yue Ting v. 
United States (149 U. S. 698), Lem Moon 
Sing v. United States (158 U. S. 538), 
Wong Wing v. United States (163 U. S. 
228), Fok Yung Yo v. United States (185 
U. S. 296), Japanese Immigrant case (189 
U. S. 86), Chin Bak Kan v. United States 
(186 U. S. 193), United States v. Sing 
Tuck (194 U. S. 161). 


Further quoting from the same opinion: 


Detention or temporary confinement as 
part of the means necessary to give effect to 
the exclusion or expulsion was held valid, but 
so much of the act of 1892 as provided for 
imprisonment at hard labor without a judi- 
cial trial was held to be unconstitutional 
(idem, p. 291). 


The following quotation from the opin- 
ion of the Court in the case of Fong Yue 
Ting v. U. S. (149 U. S. 698, 705) further 
establishes the general proposition: 


In the recent case of Nishimura Ekiu v. 
U. S. (142 U. S. 651, 659), the Court, in sus- 
taining the action of the executive depart- 
ment, putting in force an act of Congress for 
the exclusion of aliens, said: “It is an ac- 
cepted maxim of international law that every 
sovereign nation has the power, as inherent 
ih sovereignty, and essential to self-preserva- 
tion, to forbid the entrance of foreigners 
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within its dominions, or to admit them only 
in such cases and upon such conditions as 
it may see fit to prescribe.” In the United 
States this power is vested in the National 
Government, to whicb the Constitution has 
committed the entire control of international 
relations, in peace as well as in war. 


Quoting from the Chae Chan Ping case, 
the opinion in the Fong Yue Ting case 
proceeds: 

Those laborers are not citizens of the 
United States; they are aliens, That the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through the 
action of the legislative department, can 
exclude aliens from its territory is a propo- 
sition which we do not think open to con- 
troversy. Jurisdiction over its own territory 
to that extent is an incident of every inde- 
pendent nation, It is a part of its independ- 
ence. If it could not exclude aliens, it would 
be to that extent subject to the control of 
another power. The United States, in their 
relation to foreign countries and their sub- 
jects or citizens, are one nation, invested with 
powers which belong to independent nations, 
the exercise of which can be invoked for the 
maintenance of its absolute independence and 
security throughout its entire territory. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Jus- 
tice Brewer, in his dissenting opinion in 
the Fong Yue Ting case, sets out substan- 
tially and clearly the very arguments 
which the opponents of my bill are now 
making. I quote from his dissenting 
opinion, page 733: 

I rest my dissent on three propositions: 
First, that the persons against whom the pen- 
alties of section 6 of the act of 1892 are 
directed are persons lawfully residing within 
the United States; secondly, that as such they 
are within the protection of the Constitution 
and secured by its guaranties against oppres- 
sion and wrong; and, third, that section 6 de- 
prives them of liberty and imposes punish- 
ment without due process of law and in dis- 
regard of constitutional guaranties, especially 
those found in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
eighth articles of the amendments. 


But the majority of the Court did not 
agree with Mr. Justice Brewer. They 
held the act constitutional. 

In the case of Colyer v. Skeffington 
(265 Fed. 17, 23) the following significant 
language is used: 

There is no constitutional limit to the 


power of Congress to exclude or expel aliens. 
He has no vested right to remain. 


Mark this well, from the same opinion: 


While deportation proceedings are not 
criminal proceedings, aliens who are thereby 
deprived of their liberty may have their legal 
Tights to liberty tested on habeas corpus 
proceedings. 


Reverting to the Fong Yue Ting de- 
cision, this part, quoted with approva! in 
the Colyer case, is illuminating: 

An order of deportation is not a punish- 
ment for crime. * * * It is but a method 
of enforcing the return to his own country 
of an alien who has not complied with the 
conditions upon the performance of which 
the Government of the Nation, acting within 
its constitutional authority and through the 
proper department, has determined that his 
continuing to reside here shall depend. 


There are three cases which have been 
argued strenuously by the opposition, 
which, when casually read, may be con- 
sidered as authorities militating against 
the constitutionality of the pending bill. 
They are Wong Wing v. U. S., 163 U. S. 
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228; U. S. v. Wallis, 279 Fed. 401; and 
Petition of Brooks, 5 F. (2d) 338. 

From the Wong Wing decision I quote 
as follows: 


We regard it as settled by our previous de- 
cisions that the United States can, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, by congressional enact- 
ment, forbid aliens or classes of aliens from 
coming within their borders, and expel aliens 
or classes of aliens from their territory, and 
can, in order to make effectual such decree of 
exclusion or expulsion, devolve the power and 
duty of identifying and arresting the per- 
sons included in such decree, and causing 
their deportation, upon executive or sub- 
ordinate officials. 

But when Congress sees fit to further pro- 
mote such a policy by subjecting persons of 
such aliens to infamous punishment at hard 
labor or by confiscating their property, we 
think such legislation, to be valid, must pro- 
vide for a judicial trial to establish the guilt 
of the accused. 

No limits can be put by the courts upon 
the power of Congress to protect, by sum- 
mary methods, the country from the advent 
of aliens whose race or habits rende~ them 
undesirable as citizens or to expel such if 
they have already found their way into our 
land and unlawfully remain therein. But to 
declare unlawful residence within the coun- 
try to be an infamous crime punishable by 
deprivation of liberty and property would be 
to pass out of the sphere of constitutional 
legislation, unless provision were made that 
the fact of guilt should first be established 
by a judicial trial. It is not consistent with 
the theory of our Government that the leg- 
islature should, after having defined an of- 
fense as an infamous crime, find the fact of 
guilt and adjudge the punishment by one of 
its own agents. 

In Ex Parte Wilson (114 U. S. 428) this 
Court declared that for more than a century 
imprisonment at hard labor in the State 
prison or penitentiary or other similar in- 
stitution has been considered an infamous 
punishment in England and America. and 
that imprisonment at hard labor, compul- 
sory and unpaid, is, in the strongest sense 
of the words, “involuntary servitude for 
crime,” spoken of in the provision of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and of the thirteenth 
amendment of the Constitution, by which 
all other slavery was abolished, and which 
declares that such slavery or involuntary 
servitude shall not exist within the United 
States or any place subject to their juris- 
diction except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed. 

Applying this reasoning to the fifth and 
sixth amendments, it must be concluded that 
all persons within the territory of the 
United States are entitled to the protection 
guaranteed by those amendments, and that 
even aliens shall not be held to answer for 
a capital or other infamous crime unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 

Our conclusion is that the Commissioner, 
in sentencing the appellants to imprison- 
ment at hard labor at and in the Detroit 
house of correction, acted without jurisdic- 
tion, and that the circuit court erred in not 
discharging the prisoners from such im- 
prisonment without prejudice to their de- 
tention according to law for deportation. 


From the Wallis case I quote as fol- 
lows: 


The right to deport does not include any 
right of indefinite imprisonment under the 
guise of awaiting an opportunity for depor- 
tation. 


In the Wallis case the immigration 
authorities used as an excuse for their 
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procrastination and failure to deport 
that alien that they could not get trans- 
portation back to England. The court 
said in effect, and very properly, “The 
war is over; your excuse will not hold 
water; your alleged inability to secure 
transportation is a sham; and 4 months 
is unreasonably long to detain this alien 
under the pretense that you cannot get 
transportation for him.” But no such 
case could be presented under this bill. 
Transportation is no longer a problem. 
It is landing permits that we lack. For- 
eign governments are denying landing 
permits for their own nationals, and by 
thus refusing are thwarting our Nation’s 
sovereign right to deport those who have 
been adjudged by our constituted au- 
thorities unfit to live here. We cannot 
run other countries, but we should be 
able to run our own. So, if we cannot 
send these, the worst aliens, who have 
been ordered deported, back home, we 
can at least keep them out of circulation 
until they arrange to leave. 


From the third case, I quote as follows: 

The right to arrest and hold or imprison an 
alien is nothing but a necessary incident of 
the right to exclude or deport. There is no 
power in this court or in any other tribunal 
in this country to hold indefinitely any sane 
citizen or alien in imprisonment, except as 
@ punishment for crime. Slavery was abol- 
ished by the thirteenth amendment. It is 
elementary that deportation or exclusion pro- 
ceedings are not punishment for crime. 


It will, of course, be noted at a glance 
that this decision in petition of Brooks is 
predicated and built upon the words “in 
imprisonment.” Therefore, we have no 
quarrel with this decision, since the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held, in the Wong Wing case, that deten- 
tion of an alien pending deportation is 
not imprisonment. This is necessarily 
true, for everyone knows that imprison- 
ment is one of the well-recognized pun- 
ishments for crime and usually includes 
hard labor. The Brooks case itself says: 


It is elementary that deportation or exclu- 
sion proceedings are not punishment for 
crime. 


And again: 
The right to arrest and hold or imprison 


an alien is nothing but the necessary incident 
of the right to exclude or deport. 


But even if all three of these supposedly 
adverse cases said and meant that the 
detention prescribed by this bill would be 
prima facie unconstitutional, because not 
specifically limited, this bill could not be 
declared unconstitutional. For, feeling 
sure that the cry which has been raised 
would be raised, I wrote into the bill two 
insuring provisions against indefinite or 
unreasonable detention. They are that 
the detention pending deportation shall 
not be at hard labor, and that detention 


shall end when departure has become 
assured, 


These provisions not only eliminate all 
possibility of the requirement of hard 
labor of any detained alien but they also 
strictly limit the period of detention so 
that it could not possibly extend 1 min- 
ute beyond the conclusion of departure 
arrangements. No one could be held in 
detention under the provisions of this 
bill longer than absolutely necessary to 
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effectuate the deportation warrant 
against him. And, in the second place, 
in order to make sure that there would 
never be any unreasonable detention, it 
is provided that the Service may at any 
moment release any alien in detention. 

But I submit that none of these three 
cases is subject to the interpretation put 
upon it by the opposition. I am con- 
vinced that the Congress did not pass 
this Nation’s deportation statute in order 
to place a plaything in the hands of the 
immigration authorities. Deportation is 
not a game of tag, just for fun. It is not 
a trivial matter. It is a solemn duty. 
When, after full hearings, fairly con- 
ducted, in pursuance of the law we have 
laid down, our duly constituted authori- 
ties decree the banishment of an alien, 
that decree ought to mean something. 
And that something should be no less 
than the complete separation from the 
free life of our Nation. 

It is well said by the Supreme Court 
in the Wong Wing case: 


Proceedings to exclude or expel would be 
vain if those accused could not be held in 
custody pending the inquiry into their true 
character, and while arrangements were being 
made for their deportation. There is no au- 
thority contra. 


It is also well said in the case of 
Becharias v. U. S. (208 Fed. 143): 


Until the man was actually deported, 
S s was “pending” 
within the meaning of the law. 


It is thus supported both by authority 
and reason that Congress has the consti- 
tutional right to require detention of an 
alien ordered to be deported, “while ar- 
rangements are being made for his de- 
portation,” during the whole pendency of 
negotiation for some kind of departure 
authority and until deportation shall 
have become an accomplished fact. 


DETENTION IS NOT IMPRISONMENT 


We think it clear that detention, or tem- 
porary confinement, as part of the means 
necessary to give effect to the provision for 
the exclusion or expulsion of aliens would 
be valid. Proceedings to exclude or expel 
would be vain if those accused could not be 
held in custody pending the inquiry into 
their true character, and while arrange- 
ments were being made for their deporta- 
tion. Detention is a usual feature of every 
case of arrest on a criminal charge, even 
when an innocent person is wrongfully ac- 
cused; but it is not imprisonment in a legal 
sense (Wong Wing v. U. S., 163 U. S. 228, 238). 

DETENTION IS NOT PUNISHMENT 

The right to arrest and hold or imprison 
an alien is nothing but a necessary incident 
of the right to exclude or deport. * * * 
It is elementary the deportation or exclusion 
proceedings are not punishment for crime 
(Petition of Brooks, 5 F. (2d) 238, 239). 


DETENTION IS NEITHER DOUBLE JEOPARDY NOR 
DOUBLE PUNISHMENT 

Since we have seen clearly that deten- 
tion is but a part of the necessary pro- 
ceeding to effectuate deportation, and 
that it is in no legal sense imprisonment, 
and, not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, can it be said to be punishment, it 
is manifestly absurd to prate of double 
jeopardy or double punishment by reason 
of the detention prescribed in this bill in 
aid of deportation. 
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CONSTITUTION PRIMARILY FOR CITIZENS, NOT 
ALIENS 


Please let me conclude this discussion 
of the constitutionality of the pending 
bill by inviting your attention to that 
which probably should have been the first 
point emphasized. Our Constitution and 
all its amendments were written prima- 
rily for citizens of the United States. It is 
true that in criminal cases, aliens being 
persons, they are protected by the same 
guaranties as are citizens. Of course, the 
courts have held many times that aliens 
are not entitled to trial by jury nor the 
ordinary rules of evidence nor procedure 
in deportation proceedings. They are en- 
titled to due process of law, both in crim- 
inal cases and in this strictly civil pro- 
ceeding for deportation, but they have 
due process of law shown them in every 
case, and if the immigration authorities 
have not given the alien a fair hearing, 
or if for any other reason he feels him- 
self aggrieved, he may sue out the writ 
of habeas corpus at any time. But in a 
number of cases it has been held that no 
alien has a primary or inherent right to 
bail, and whatever right in this regard 
may accrue to him must be granted to 
him by Congress (U. S. v. Commissioner, 
297 F. 946; U. S. v. Sing Tuck, 194 U. S. 
161; Wong Wing v. U. S., 163 U. S. 228). 

And in Li To Hong v. Ebey (25 F. (2d) 
714) we read: 


An alien remaining unlawfully in this 
country, having no right to a hearing unless 
such a hearing is accorded him by Congress. 


So, from a consideration of the deci- 
sions from the highest court of our land 
and many other courts of the most re- 
spectable authority, it is as clear as the 
noonday sun that even the best of our 
alien population are not entitled to the 
same rights under our Constitution as is 
a citizen. Aliens who are not the best, 
but the worst, are entitled under our law 
to a great many more rights than they 
are willing to accord us. Every one of 
these rights is safeguarded and assured to 
every alien within the purview of this bill. 
Fairly construed, it cannot be held un- 
constitutional. 

Is this bill aimed at aliens because 
they are alien? No—a thousand times 
no. Good immigrants have built our Na- 
tion. But not the four classes—white 
slavers, dope peddlers, criminals, and an- 
archists—which this bill, in kindly way, 
would urge to go back whence they came. 
These who have outraged our hospitality, 
broken our laws, debauched our youth, 
or plotted to overthrow our Government 
are not builders. They are wreckers. 
Their lives stain our flag. Like termites, 
they undermine and destroy. 

Good aliens, who come here as our laws 
provide they may, and who try to build— 
not destroy, pollute, or poison—are wel- 
come and appreciated. Millions of such 
are here. Who of us in this House is not 
an immigrant per stirpes? 

We all pay tribute of grateful homage 
to those millions of good aliens who have 
helped make America great. Few may 
be named, but all are in mind. 

From Lafayette, Rochambeau, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Paul Jones, Com- 
modore John Barry, Count d’Estaing, 
Count de Grasse, Maj. Pierre L'Enfant, 
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General de Kalb, Baron von Steuben, 
Gen. Richard Montgomery, Haym Salo- 
mon, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Gen. William Alexander, 
Dr. James Craik, Robert Erskine, Gen. 
Alexander McDougal, Gen. Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh, Gen. Hugh Mercer, Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair, James Wilson, John Wither- 
spoon, Robert Morris, and Albert Galla- 
tin, down through the years to Dr. Sizoo, 
Dr, Peter Marshall, Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, Albert Einstein, and Eduard 
Benes, aliens have here wrought mightily 
for good. 

Alexander Agassiz, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, Leopold Damrosch, Walter 
Damrosch, Pierre du Pont de Nemours, 
Mayor William R. Grace, Franklin K. 
Lane, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Peter Hen- 
derson, Aleš Hrdlička, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Jacques Loeb, James McCosh, John Ed- 
ward McCullough, Henry Morgenthau, 
Hugo Munsterberg, Thomas Nast, John 
Boyle OReilly, Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, 
Anton Seidl, Pierre Soulé, Karl Spreckels, 
Matthew Vassar, Henry Villard, Alex- 
ander Wilson, William B. Wilson, James 
Wilson, Karl Bitter, Gustay Lindenthal, 
James J. Hill, Jacob A. Riis, Edward D. 
Baker, Samuel Gompers, Anna Howard 
Shaw, Eleuthere Irénée du Pont, Stephen 
Girard, Felix Adler, John Jacob Astor, 
Emile Berliner, Oscar Hammerstein, Otto 
Kahn, Franz Lieber, Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, Albert Abraham Michelson, Jo- 
hann August Roebling, Jacob Henry 
Schiff, Carl Schurz, Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz, Nathan Straus, Theodore 
Thomas, Michael Anagnos, Joseph Pu- 
litzer, John Philip Holland, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, Alexander Turney Stew- 
art, Edward W. Bok, Knute Kenneth 
Rockne, Michael Heilprin, Judah Peter 
Benjamin, James Burnie Beck, Alexander 
Graham Bell, James Gordon Bennett, 
Andrew Carnegie, John S. Kennedy, 
James Pugh Kirkwood, James Laurie, 
Walter Lowrie, John Muir, Archibald 
Russell, Michael Pupin, John Ericsson, 
Louis Agassiz, Dr. Henry Detweiler, Meyer 
Guggenheim, Henry Rosenberg. 

We honor ourselves by honoring such 
men—American patriots. 

Do opponents cry against this bill, Un- 
democratic!” 

If it be undemocratic for us, the duly 
elected Representatives of a sovereign 
people, to stop a loophole in our deporta- 
tion law through which 460 aliens a year 
escape their decreed banishment, then 
we should be just that undemocratic. 

Do some say “Un-American!” 

If it be un-American to restore the lost 
sovereignty of our Nation over deporta- 
tion, we ought to glory in being just that 
un-American. 

Make no mistake, that flag there—Old 
Glory—was not the product of silkworms 
and a dye vat. 

Our flag—the most significant in all 
the world—is a living symbol of America’s 
soul. We 130,000,000 people are in truth 
the flag. 

The purity of common purpose for 
peace and freedom, plus the morals of the 
many, put that white honor stripe in our 
living flag. Our lives besmirch it or keep 
it white. 

That red is not a stripe of shame, nor 
wrath, but of virility; of flaming youth; 
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A 
of new, aspiring, conquering blood which 
flows in us and to us from the ends of 
the earth. 

That field against which the stars shine 
is put into our living flag by the loyalty 
and devotion of those of us who are 
“true blue.” 

Those stars are kept bright by the 
fervor of the love of those who “star” in 
our national life. 

More than a hundred million souls, by 
the quiet might of righteous living, keep 
this symbolic silken flag waving proudly 
over the real living flag their lives com- 
pose. Are we impotent to root out con- 
taminating influences which stain our 
fiag? Do we lack the courage? 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill and similar bills have been before the 
House for several years and have been 
considered carefuily and ai great length 
in the Judiciary Committee. A year ago 
a similar bill was passed by a majority 
of better than 4 to 1, but failed to become 
a law. I believe the bill before us should 
also be 8 

My principal objection to the bill as 
reported by the committee ‘s going to be 
eliminated, I think, on motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HOBBS]; 
that is, the provisions which would pro- 
tect a large group of aliens who entered 
this country fraudulently, who were 
smuggled into the country, or came in on 
forged passports and birth certificates. 
Those provisions would permit such 
aliens to remain in this country perma- 
nently and become citizens. Their entry 
would be charged against the immigra- 
tion quota of the country of their nativ- 
ity, to the exclusion of honest aliens. 
In other words, it is a provision which 
would give preference to aliens who en- 
tered fraudulently over aliens who wish 
to come lawfully. Those provisions 
should go out, and if they do not go out, I 
think the bill ought to be beaten. 

The other provision that was criticized 
in the committee and has been criticized 
here on the floor is the one with refer- 
ence to setting up a new commission of 
three men to administer the law. I am 
convinced that the personnel of the De- 
partment of Justice is adequate to handle 
the job. They will simply act as a parole 
board for aliens who have been ordered 
deported for illegal entry or minor of- 
fenses. If you will look at the report you 
will see that the proposed commission is 
given the power to require aliens to ap- 
pear for identification and examination, 
require the aliens to submit to medical 
and psychiatric examination, supervise 
their activities, and enforce such restric- 
tions as the Immigration Service may 
prescribe. In effect, it is an effort to keep 
aliens whose deportation has been or- 
dered under surveillance so that they may 
be seized and deported when world con- 
ditions make it possible. That is not a 
very arduous task, and I do not see any 
reason for setting up a new Government 
agency to performit. The Attorney Gen- 
eral or the Commissioner of Immigration 
is capable of administering the act, and 
the immigration agents scattered 
throughout the United States can do the 
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actual parole work. I think that pro- 
vision ought to come out; but if it stays 
in the bill, I believe the employees should 
be put under the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act. You on the majority side 
pay lip service here to civil service but 
pass bill after bill which ignores the merit 
system. : 

The principal feature of this bill, to my 
mind, is the one about which there was 
considerable question in my mind a year 
or 2 years ago when a similar bill was 
being considered. I mean the provision 
which permits the Bureau of Immigration 
to detain indefinitely aliens who have 
been convicted of serious crimes. This 
might mean for life. The wording is that 
they may be detained until satisfactory 
arrangements have been made for their 
deportation, and that deportation may 
nevar be arranged, may never be real- 

d. 

The gentleman from Alabama stated 
that there was a difference between more 
detention in connection with deportation 
and incarceration at kard labor. I am 
beginning to come to his point of view, 
in fact I have arrived at it. It seems to 
me the detention provision in this bill is 
in the nature of a quarantine. If a per- 
son has a serious, dangerous, contagious 
illness we protect the public by denying 
that person his freedom to associate with 
other people. In the same way here we 
are trying to protect the public against 
dangerous criminal aliens, mind you, 
aliens who have been convicted of the 
most heinous crimes on our statute books, 
They are the murderers. The dope ped- 
dlers, the white slavers, the kidnapers, 
and other convicted criminals of the 
lowest type. These men cannot obtain 
private employment when they are re- 
leased, they cannot adapt themselves to 
lawful and peaceful pursuits when they 
are released from jail. They must be 
deported or they will carry on their 
careers of crime, of racketeering, rob- 
bery, and murder. They are the worst 
element we have in our society, the most 
dangerous men we have here, and it 
seems to me that before we go looking 
for trouble across the ocean we ought to 
put our own house in order right here 
at home. 

I think there are other sections in the 
bill that could be improved, but my ob- 
jection to them is not so serious that I 
cannot vote for the bill if the amend- 
ments I have suggested are adopted. I 
think on the whole it is a good bill, one 
that ought to be passed. We owe it to 
the people of the United States to pro- 
tect them against the worst and the most 
dangerous criminals within our gates as 
far as it lies in our power to do so. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
interested in endeavoring to protect in 
the slightest degree any criminals of any 
sort. Iam interested in those who might 
be detained under the provisions of this 
bill who are perfectly innocent but who, 
through causes beyond their control, get 
into these difficulties that would make 
them subject to the harsh provisions of 
this bill. 
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We have had this bill before us for a 
long period of time and a number of us 
on the Judiciary Committee felt that 
there ought to be some section providing 
discretionary power to be lodged some- 
where so as to take care of these hardship 
cases. For this reason sections 401 and 
402 were added to the bill, I have been 
informed that the Department of Justice 
is willing to accept this bill, wants this 
bill, but it wants also this discretionary 
power. Now, bear with me a moment as 
I read through the provisions of these 
sections, 401 and 402. 

It provides that the Attorney General 
shall have discretionary power in cases, 
for example, where the alien has proved 
himself of good moral character for 5 
preceding years, to permit that alien un- 
der prescribed liberal conditions to de- 
part or to suspend any deportation of 
that alien if he is racially inadmissible 
or ineligible for naturalization on the 
further condition that the alien has re- 
sided in the United States for 7 consecu- 
tive years or that such deportation would 
result in serious economic detriment to a 
citizen or legally resident alien who is 
the spouse, parent, or minor child of such 
deportable alien. What harm can result 
from such discretionary power lodged 
with the Justice Department? It could 
separate the worthy from the unworthy 
aliens here illegally—separate the sheep 
from the goats. 

If the alien has lived here a certain 
length of time and has committed no 
wrong, if he has lived a good moral life, 
if he is penitent, if he has raised a family, 
it would be barbarous to take him out of 
the bosom of that family and send him 
hence. If they could not send him hence 
because of statelessness, which is the 
situation confronting most of them, par- 
ticularly in Nazi-dominated countries, he 
would then be incarcerated, detained, 
confined, although not at hard labor. 
That is tantamount to imprisonment, 
deprivation of liberty. We are not told 
what would be the nature of this in- 
carceration. He shall be held or de- 
tained. What is it going to be? A camp 
very much like a concentration camp? A 
stockade? A prison? What? We are 
not told. 


My distinguished friend from New 
York said the alien would be quarantined. 
What is the nature of the quarantine in 
this case? We are not told. This is not 
a quarantine. That applies to diseased 
persons. Innocent persons who have not 
been guilty of a blessed thing except seek- 
ing to flee persecution and the tortures 
of nazi-ism—that is the only wrong, if 
you can call it such, many of them have 
been guilty of—who have used every 
means at their command to enter this 
country, which you and I would do un- 
der similar circumstances, are going to be 
placed in a camp, a concentration camp. 

Section 402 gives further discretionary 
power to the Attorney General that he 
can change a nonimmigrant status to an 
immigrant permanent status if there is 
reason to believe that the immigrant 
would be subject to political, racial, or 
religious persecution were he to return 
to the country of his nativity, citizenship, 
or last permanent residence. I know be- 
yond peradventure of doubt that if num- 
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bers of these persons were to be sent 
hence they would be subject to persecu- 
tions, to the tortures of the damned. 
Those innocent persons are doing no 
harm here, and they should have con- 
ferred on them some sort of legality. 
Section 402 gives the power to the At- 
torney General. Authority and discre- 
tion should be lodged somewhere, as in 
the Attorney General’s office, to give that 
legality to the heretofore illegal resident 
in this country. Those two sections are 
the saving grace of this bill, to my mind. 
Take them out and you have a very 
serious situation. I cannot support the 
bill without these sections. The Attor- 
ney General will not support the bill with- 
out these sections. 

You have the bill that we had two 
Congresses ago. I spoke then with ref- 
erence to that bill, and what I said in 
part prevented the bill’s final passage at 
that time— 

In my opinion this bill would, if enacted 
into law, introduce into the American sys- 
tem of jurisprudence— 


And that applies to this bill with those 
two sections out— 
the anomaly of providing prison terms 
which in some cases might amount to life 
imprisonment for persons who, through no 
fault of their own, are unable to obtain 
travel documents to foreign countries. 


There is no limitation in this bill as to 
how long that detention shall be, There 
is none whatever. 

Continuing, I stated: 

It contemplates the creation of detention 
camps in this country, release from which 
becomes dependent entirely upon the whim 
of an administrative officer, since the bill 
provides no legislative standards for admin- 
istration. 


There are no standards as to what is 
meant by “detention” here. There are no 
standards in this bill as to what the camp 
shall be, and it is our duty, at least, to 
set those standards and not leave them 
to the caprice of any administrative offi- 
cer. 

Further I said then and I say now: 

It sets up a procedure for the arrest and 
in some cases permanent detention of per- 
sons in a way which contravenes well- 
established principles of the United States 
Constitution. 

This legislation is at variance with Amer- 
ican traditions of due process. 


There is no due process here. A man 
can be seized upon good grounds or 
“coffee” grounds, at the slightest provo- 
cation, of an administrative officer. 
There is no trial by jury, as is required 
by the Constitution, and the alien can 
be held for an indefinite period of time, 
for 1 day, for 1 week, for 1 month, or 
forever. We are not given any kind of 
standard in that regard. Remember the 
Constitution confers jury rights upon 
“persons,” not merely citizens. Per- 


sons” includes “aliens.” 


The bill smacks too much of the letters 
de cachet of the Bourbon monarchs or 
the concentration camps of totalitarian 
governments. Such provision for con- 
centration camps or stockades should 
only be invoked when gravest danger 
eee the sovereignty of the United 

ates. 
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It is my duty as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee to point out to you 
gentlemen that since there is no provi- 
sion for a jury trial, and there is provi- 
sion for the punishment of the type I 
have indicated, that this bill could not 
for one moment stand the test of con- 
stitutionality. 

As has already been indicated in many 
treatises and in many documents in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the courts have 
repeatedly held that deportation pro- 
ceedings, mark you well, are civil and not 
criminal in their nature. I cite Zako- 
naite v. Wolf (266 U. S. 272) and United 
States v. Williams (194 U S. 289). 

That is the reason why Congress has 
been permitted to provide heretofore for 
deportation through administrative pro- 
ceedings without a jury trial and with- 
out the ordinary safeguards of the rules 
of evidence. If Congress provides for 
imprisonment or detention as in the bill, 
however, for deportable persons, it would 
seem to follow that such persons are en- 
titled to a jury trial, the assistance of 
counsel, compulsory process, and other 
rights secured to persons accused of 
crime by the fifth and sixth amendments 
to the Constitution, since the courts have 
held that these amendments apply to 
the prosecution of aliens as well as 
citizens. 

I cite the case of Wong Wing v. United 
States (163 U. S. 238). 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion I point out the unconstitution- 
ality of this bill. I do so despite the fact 
Iam in sympathy with the general pur- 
poses of the bill. I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not point out as a lawyer 
that the bill is unconstitutional since no 
jury trial is provided. For practical 
purposes you could not provide for jury 
trials, therefore this bill must be unmade. 
It should be sent back to our committee 
for further study. If you give this dis- 
cretionary power involved in those sec- 
tions I have indicated, sections 401 and 
402, I think that will save the bill from 
many taints. 

The alien sedition laws were aimed at 
the aliens and their so-called preaching 
of sedition. Under those laws, the Presi- 
dent was given carte blanche to do with 
aliens what he saw fit, without let or 
hindrance. Thomas Jefferson ranted 
and railed against them. Incidentally, 
the alien sedition laws destroyed the 
Federalist Party. It is interesting to 
note that resolutions were adopted by 
legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky in 
opposition to these laws. They might 
well be used word for word in opposition 
to the incident bill, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
view it, we are confronted with two 
separate and distinct problems with re- 
spect to aliens in this country. One, and 
the more important one, is what to do 
with the alien against whom a deporta- 
tion warrant has issued and whose coun- 
try will not accept him. It certainly 
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seems to me to be very cowardly if we 
do not take a step to carry out our own 
orders. 

As far as the constitutionality of this 
bill is concerned, I cannot egree with my 
friend the gentleman from New York. 
There is no question in my mind as to 
the constitutionality of what we are at- 
tempting to do in this measure. Bear 
in mind that the only person who can 
be detained is the person against whom 
a warrant of deportation has first issued, 
and before that warrant issues every 
single step that can possibly be taken to 
Safeguard his interests is taken, even 
though he is not a citizen of this country. 

I need but call your attention to the 
fact that in the case of United States 
against Strecker, that alien went all the 
way to the Supreme Court of the United 
States before it was finally determined 
that he was the subject of a deportation 
warrant. After that question has been 
decided, even in the last court in the 
land, then these proceedings are insti- 
tuted. 

I call your attention to the language 
in section 4, on page 8: 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice may, in its discretion, detain pending 
deportation— 


And so on. Does not that answer the 
argument advanced a moment ago by 
the gentleman from New York? He 
would have you believe that these aliens 
are picked up and incarcerated without 
trial, without due process of law, and 
without anyone’s having any discre- 
tionary authority to pass on the ques- 
tion of whether or not they should be 
detained. 

I ask you, as reasonable men and 
women, whom do you think the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service will go 
to the trouble of picking up and detain- 
ing? Will it be the man who has over- 
stayed his leave in this country and is 
here illegally because Le stayed beyond 
the period of his visit? Are they going 
to pick up the student who has over- 
stayed his leave on a student’s permit? 
No; they are going to pick up men like 
the one who was convicted in Detroit of 
a felony and ordered deported. Because 
his country would not honor the deporta- 
tion warrant, a visa was not granted to 
him; so he went right back on the streets 
of Detroit, where he subsequently com- 
mitted the crime of murder. That is the 
type of alien that will be picked up. That 
is the type of men the might and power 
of this Republic will be impressed against. 
That is the type of man we do not want 
roaming the streets of our land. 

As to the second problem, that is, how 
to deal with the aliens who are in this 
country for the moment illegally, it 
seems to me that we would make a ter- 
rific mistake if we did not deal with this 
whole problem at one time. Let us pass 
this bill as it was agreed upon in the 
committee before, as I understand some 
amendments striking out two sections 
were agreed to. Let us deal with this 
whole problem now. 

I see here members of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization who 
very kindly gave me a hearing in a case 
that certainly would appeal to everyone, 
and that case is typical of thousands. I 
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know of my own knowledge of aliens of 
a fine, high type, who are in this country 
beyond the period of their permission, 
aliens who now have no place to return 
to. I have in mind a man who gave to 
this Government the finest service in 
connection with the Aluminum cases that 
anybody has ever given to this country. 
He has overstayed his leave. He cannot 
become a citizen, but he ought to be per- 
mitted to do so. In view of the fact that 
we shall not have any more immigration 
for many years to come, it seems to me 
that we can very safely permit these per- 
sons to take the steps that are necessary 
to be taken in order that they may be- 
come citizens. I am sure that they will 
appreciate the blessings of America more 
than the people who will leave Europe 
during the next few months and come 
here only because America offers a haven 
for them and not because of any great 
love for our institutions. To those of you 
who dislike the discretionary provisions 
of the sections under consideration now, 
let me say to you that Major Schofield, 
the officer in charge of the division 
of the Department of Justice administer- 
ing the alien laws, is aman of much abil- 
ity, whose honesty, integrity, and judg- 
ment are beyond question. In his hands 
this law will be administered to the sat- 
isfaction f even the most exacting mem- 
ber. I sincerely trust you will not agree 
— strike from this bill sections 401 and/or 


[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, SCHULTE]. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 3, the Hobbs concentration- 
camp bill, as it has been referred to by 
some of the newspapers throughout the 
Nation, is nothing new to this House. 
Several other attempts have been made 
in the years gone by to pass a similar 
type of bill. In those cases the bill either 
passed the House and was stymied in the 
Senate, or vice versa. 

I had the pleasure of cutting from a 
newspaper this morning an editorial re- 
lating to this bill. It reads as follows: 


A VICIOUS BILL 


A strong effort is being made in the House 
of Representatives to force action on House 
bill 3, the Hobbs concentration-camp bill. 


If there is any justification whatever for. 


this legislation, we haven't been able to 
find it. 

It is not proposed as a defense measure, 
but as a permanent law governing the treat- 
ment of aliens who have been ordered de- 
ported but who cannot be deported; for in- 
stance, aliens whose country of origin refuses 
to permit their return or whose country of 
origin has ceased to exist. 

The bill would place such aliens under the 
arbitrary control of a board of political ap- 
pointees in the Justice Department, giving 
the board power to imprison these noncitizens 
without trial by jury, and without indict- 
ment. And in some cases the imprisonment 
could be for an indefinite period, meaning 
for life, if the board decreed. 

In many ways this bill is more vicious than 
any of the alien and sedition laws which 
the Federalists put over in the Adams admin- 
istration, and which the people repudiated by 
putting the Jeffersonians in power. 

In that first great American political strug- 
gle where the issue of civil liberties was 
dominant, the Kentucky Legislature adopted 
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a resolution which Jefferson himself wrote, 
observing that “the friendless alien has in- 
deed been selected as the safest subject of a 
first experiment; but the citizen will soon 
follow.” 

Of the harshest of those alien acts, James 
Madison said: “It dispenses with trial by 
jury, it violates the judicial system, * * 
it punishes without trial, and it bestows upon 
the President despotic powers over a numer- 
ous class of men.” 

An important difference is that the Hobbs 
bill does not give this vast power to the 
President, who, after all, is elected by the 
people. The Hobbs bill gives the power to 
three nonelected bureancrats. 

No one has yet proved that any good pur- 
pose would be served by the legislation. To 
the contrary, the authority to imprison men 
without trial, carrying with it the discretion 
to grant liberty to the same men, would give 
this political board the power to coerce these 
aliens into serving as stool pigeons, spying 
on other aliens, and on citizens as well. 
Could that be the evil ee purpose 
of this bill? We are afraid i 

We have adequate laws reir with aliens 
and with criminals—citizens or noncitizens. 
If not, those laws can be tightened without 
circumventing judicial processes and the Bill 
of Rights. 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished chairman of the distin- 
guished Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume everybody 
has noticed that this is a case where an 
immigration bill is being presented by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. In just a min- 
ute. That is what I want the gentleman 
to explain, and Iam not opposed to that, 
and I am not objecting to that, but be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of this 
House would have any right to take up 
the consideration of an immigration bill 
it would have to have a bill that had some 
judicial connection or some connection 
with the judiciary. 

I remember several years ago several of 
us who were then very much interested 
in this same subject matter, had a lot of 
trouble in getting a bill drawn that would 
give the Immigration Bureau or any de- 
partment of the Government the right 
to do the thing that you are trying to do 
in this bill. In other words, give a board 
quasi-judicial power. As the distin- 
guished chairman said, this bill does give 
this proposed board quasi-judicial power. 
Now, I have looked through the bill, and 
I believe the only language that would in 
any way be considered as a grant of judi- 
cial jurisdiction—if I am wrong about 
this I want the gentleman to correct me 
after a while—is at the bottom of page 7. 
This is the only place in the bill, I think, 
the gentleman would claim that this 
board would be given semijudicial power, 
because it says there: 


On appeal by the alien, in accordance with 
the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Service, with the approval of the Board, the 
Board may, in its discretion— 


And so forth, appeal his case. 

In other words, this is the language 
that gives the culprit, if you want to des- 
ignate him in that way—or the man who 
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has been brought before them, the right 
to get into a court. Up to that time he 
has not been in any court. 

Now, does the gentleman think that 
this language which is used in this pro- 
posed law, which says to a board and to 
the Immigration Service that you may 
prepare regulations by which an indi- 
vidual can get into court, is sufficient and 
proper language to confer jurisdiction. I 
do not believe that it is. I do not believe 
the Congress of the United States should 
ever do that; in other words, give the 
right to a board to establish regulations 
which, to all intents and purposes, are 
laws. 

Why do you not do this? Why do you 
not insert some language in this bill, as 
we did in cur bill, providing that they 
shall make an appeal to the court and 
the court shall give them the right to 
come into court and use the processes of 
the court? Until you do this, it seems to 
me you have simply a plain bill for re- 
strictive immigration and for the restric- 
tion of immigrants in the country, and 
you do not give it the sanction that your 
great committee ought to do in order to 
observe the law and follow Ę1e Constitu- 
tion and maintain your great reputation. 

I should like to ask the gentleman to 
explain that. 

Mr. HOBBS. It is very simple to ex- 
plain. When the reference of this bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary was 
challenged on the floor of the House, and 
an appeal was taken from the ruling 
of the late Speaker William B. Bank- 
head upholding the reference, I took the 
same position. His ruling was absolutely 
correct and was sustained by the House 
with only 16 adverse votes. While there 
are some minor provisions of the bill re- 
lating to entry the bill is essentially and 
almost wholly concerned with the post 
deportation status. This is in no sense 
an immigration or naturalization bill. 
Its jurisdiction begins where that juris- 
diction ends. Not until the alien has 
gone through the deportation mill and 
had the opportunities for a fair trial, an 
appeal within the department, plus re- 
view by the courts, and had a final war- 
rant of deportation issued against him, 
does this bill affect him. In other words, 
this bill has nothing in God’s world to do 
with anything but the problem of en- 
forcing deportation warrants against 
aliens who have been adjudged unfit to 
remain here and ordered to be banished. 
I just want to say to the distinguished 
gentleman that to give another “day in 
court” to an alien who has just enjoyed 
one to the full seems to me to be a 
second piece of pie, to which he is not 
entitled on any theory whatsoever. We 
do not grant such a privilege to our own 
citizens and I agree with the Supreme 
Court that an alien is entitled to fewer 
rights rather than more. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I remember 
distinctly the argument the gentleman 
made, and I agreed with him, and I sup- 
ported him at that time; but at that time 
the gentleman took the position, and we 


all thought we were taking the position, 


that the court still had charge of this 
individual and that the court, in the na- 
ture of a parole system, was taking care 
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of him. But I should think to go further 
than that and provide for that man to 
have the right of appeal you should pro- 
vide that some court should prescribe 
these rules and regulations. You have 
already provided what will happen to him 
when the judicial proceedings or the de- 
portation proceedings are held against 
him, but after you do that, then you turn 
it over, or you “undignify” the court or 
you “undignify” yourself and turn the 
matter over to a commission to provide 
rules and regulations as to how that man 
shall appeal to a higher court. In other 
words, you give to a board the right to 
prescribe court regulations and court 
procedures. 

Mr. HOBBS. I know the gentleman is 
so fair and so intellectually honest that 
he does not intentionally make mis- 
statements. There was nothing like 
what he intimates in the original bill; 
there never has been in any of the suc- 
ceeding amended bills; there is not in 
this one. The rules and regulations which 
the Board is authorized to promulgate 
are strictly intra mural governing—not. 
the courts—but the procedure before the 
Board and in the appeals to the Board 
from the decisions of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The reason I 
raise this question is not to be captious 
or to find any reason why the bill should 
be defeated, but to raise in the gentle- 
man’s mind the question I stated. When 
this bill goes to the Senate he will prob- 
ably find there are going to be some in- 
consistencies and this is one he may want 
to take out. 

Furthermore, an amendment is going 
to be offered this afternoon by a very 
intelligent gentleman, who probably un- 
derstands immigration problems better 
than anyone in the House, and I think 
probably he is going to endeavor to cor- 
rect the proposition by providing that 
this Board shall consist of judges. And, 
of course, if we designate certain judges 
in place of this Board—for instance, 
designate three district judges to act as 
a board in a certain territory—then, of 
course, they will be clothed with the au- 
thority that the Constitution and the 
Congress have given the court, and the 
processes of that court will issue legally. 

Now, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman with respect to 
one other section, which is section 301. I 
think the gentleman ought to take out 
section 301 because it is not necessary. 
If the gentleman will read the language 
of section 301, the first line says: 

Any alien who seeks to enter the United 
Sates. 

Up to this time, as far as I know, in all 
the history of immigration legislation, no 
law has ever given the alien who has not 
yet come to this country any rights. He 
has never had any rights at all. All he 
has had under our law are privileges. 
An alien outside of the territory of the 
United States is absolutely without any 
right under the law or the Constitution. 
Our law or the Constitution has no ap- 
plication outside our own country. He is 
merely given a privilege, and that is to 
step up to one of our consuls and ask 
permission to sign an application to come 
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to this country. We tested that out in 
the most important case that ever came 
out of the Immigration Committee in my 
time. It was a case that figured in this 
Congress for years and involved the ques- 
tion as to whether an alien who had not 
yet arrived in this country could invoke 
the processes of our courts. It was the 
case of a son of a rich man, because no- 
body but a rich man could have spent all 
of the money that he spent in trying the 
matter out. He tried to bring his wife 
into this country. She was ineligible 
under the law. He defied the law and 
said that he would bring her here any- 
way, and proceeded to mandamus the 
Secretary of State to compel him to issue 
the proper papers. That matter went to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court, to its everlasting 
credit, held in favor of the security of 
state and said that no alien who has not 
yet arrived in our country has any rights 
in our country. He does not have any 
rights at all until he gets here, and then 
when he gets here he has rights and 
privileges. He has the right to drive an 
automobile, to send his children to school, 
and to receive the protection of our law- 
enforcement officers, and to do almost 
anything except exercise the rights of 
citizenship, such as to vote and to hold 
office. But he has no right at all while 
he is yet outside the country. Here is 
what you do in this bill. In section 301 
you say “any alien who seeks to enter 
the United States,” in other words sec- 
tion 301 deals exclusively with aliens 
who have not left their native lands. If 
we follow what has been the unbroken 
rule of Congress we will not surrender to 
any alien who has not yet left his native 
land any right or privilege to invoke the 
jurisdiction of our courts or to compel 
the attention of a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, to wit, the Attorney 
General. 

Let us permit the present law and 
regulations obtain. At present an alien 
who is yet in his native land is given the 
privilege by our immigration officials in 
foreign countries to make application to 
enter the United States. His application 
is acted upon and he is examined and his 
record is investigated thoroughly. If he 
is an undesirable such as is referred to 
in this section he is denied admission. 
Why then give him the right to claim 
the attention of the Attorney General 
or the right to get into our courts. If 
we need to have our Consular Service to 
be more strict in this respect all that is 
needed is for the President to issue an 
Executive order to that effect. Our for- 
eign immigration authorities are a thou- 
sand times more strict now in some re- 
spects than they were when I came to 
Congress, and this is due to the Executive 
orders of President Hoover which orders 
President Roosevelt has kept in force in 
many respects. I think we are making 
a tremendous mistake to open the doors 
in this way. Section 301 should go out. 
If we leave the second section, 302, in the 
bill that will accomplish the intended 
purpose. That section deals with these 
fellows who have gotten into this country. 
When they have gotten into this country 
they occupy an entirely different status, 
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and so far as I am concerned I shall be 
glad to support that section, I think 
that section does all that is needed. I 
shall offer an amendment to take out 
section 301 unless the distinguished 
chairman in his superior wisdom decides 
ta take it out without a motion to amend. 
I hope that the membership will adopt 
that amendment. I repeat with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable that we 
will make a serious mistake if we open 
this new and unnecessary door. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, years ago 
Edwin Markham, the greatest poet of our 
generation, wrote these lines: 

I fear the vermin that shall undermine 

Senate and school and citadel and shrine; 

The worm of fraud, the fatted worm of ease, 

And all the crawling progeny of these. 

I fear the vermin that shall honeycomb the 
towers 

And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 


Edwin Markham possessed not only 
poetic genius but prophetic vision as well. 

I am one of those Members of the 
House who believe that perhaps the 
greatest dangers that confront this 
country today are dangers from within 
rather than from without. God knows 
I want to do everything in my power to 
get rid of the vermin in our own midst; 
get rid of the rats that are honeycombing 
the walls and towers of state unsus- 
pected. I believe I speak the sentiment 
of every Member of the House when I 
say that we are all in sympathy with the 
worthy objectives of this bill. What 
Member of this body does not want to 
see those persons, citizens or aliens alike, 
who commit rape, robbery, and murder, 
who are dope addicts and dope peddlers, 
who are panderers in white slavery. who 
commit all kinds of heinous crimes, in- 
carcerated and punished? But I ask the 
Members of the House, Do we not have 
existing laws to take care of the perpe- 
trators of these various and heinous 
crimes committed? I have never been 
able yet to see why the Congress of the 
United States should set up a quasi- 
judicial board to supplant or take the 
place of the regularly established courts. 
We boast and prate about our cherished 
democracy, but it seems to me in recent 
years that our democracy has fast de- 
generated into a paralyzing bureaucracy. 
This is a board that is to be set up per- 
manently. 

I do not know whether the personnel 
would have to be lawyers or not, so long 
as they are to exercise only quasi-judicial 
functions; but it seems to me that the 
Committee on the Judiciary should have 
been a little more jealous of the judiciary 
and attempted to protect it. Why cannot 
existing courts solve this problem, and if 
additional legislation is necessary, why 
cannot we amend existing law? Surely, 
we do not want to create a new political 
board above the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Why should we set up 

- another board and give it blanket, un- 
limited authority to appoint all the per- 
sonnel it wants, at great additional ex- 
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po to the American taxpayer at this 
our? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. At the present time 
there are about 49 circuit-court judges in 
the United States and somewhere be- 
tween 190 and 200 district-court judges 
in about 85 to 90 districts. Ten circuits 
are in this country. If the gentleman 
from Alabama is right about having only 
50 cases a year, it would mean about 4 
cases a year for each circuit court, which 
would mean only 1 case for a district 
court. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a very able lawyer, as is 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoszes]. I thank the gentleman for the 
valuable contribution he has made. It is 
obvious that these 50 cases could be han- 
dled by our oresent courts without addi- 
tional expense, and that this new board 
is unnecessary. 

I do not know what your mail reveals 
these days, but I do know that in every 
mail I receive there are numerous letters 
pleading with me from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer to cut down all nondefense 
expenditures and to cut the cost of gov- 
ernment to the bone. Unless we do, we 
shall certainly end in bankruptcy and 
cur defense efforts will collapse. But 
here at a time when our national defense 
is uppermost we propose to create a new 
board, to appoint many additional em- 
ployees at increased cost to the American 


taxpayer, Have we gone completely 
crazy? Nuts! Nuts! Nuts! Page the 
squirrels! 


After all, I du not know why we should 
get so excited about this matter, because 
it seems to me the British have taken 
over our country, anyway. And without 
firing a shot. They can never whip us in 
war but always do in diplomacy. Iam in 
sympathy with the objectives of this 
measure. I really want to vote for some 
kind of bill. I think we should certainly 
do something about it. However, the 
great Jud‘ciary Committee with its pro- 
fundity of wisdom and abundance of 
brains can bring in a better bill than this. 
The Secretary of Labor, who has been 
derelict in the performance of her duty, 
had she deported many of these aliens 
in the past 8 years, we wouid not have 
congested courts today, and we would not 
have any excuse whatever for this bill 
that is before this body now. But that 
is water over the dam and under the 
bridge. That damage has already been 
done. It is all right to take one step, but 
you know when you take one step you 
often have to take another step and still 
another. Where will this action lead? 
When and where would it stop? We seize 
the alien today and the citizen tomorrow. 
There is the joker in the deck. Beware! 
There is a bug under the chip. 

I am distinctly worried and disturbed 
about this bill. If it would stop just as 
it is written, perhaps it would not be 
so bad, although I am skeptical as to 
what the personnel of this newly created 
board will be. I cannot see into the 
future. I am not a crystal-gazer. I can 
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judge, the future only by the past. I 
know we are going to have one hell of a 
time whipping Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, 
and Goering, with Harry Hopkins, Sid- 
ney Hillman, Harold Ickes, and Ma 
Perkins. If you want to create a new 
board and allow anybody to be ap- 
pointed—political appointees especially 
with blanket and unlimited authority to 
supplant the regularly established courts 
of our country you can do it, but I am 
not going to doit. All that I can do is 
to pray that the President will make 
wiser appointments in the future than 
he has made in the past. This I fer- 
vently do. I have been impressed with 
the argument of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. I have already 
pointed out many weaknesses in this bill 
and I am afraid that if we take this step 
it will only lead inevitably to an ogpu 
and a gestapo in this country; some- 
thing that we certainly do not want. The 
spirit of persecution or at least dis- 
crimination is back of this measure and 
I do not like it. Intolerance should never 
lift its ugly head in America. 

When I walked to the Capitol this 
morning I thought I would vote for this 
measure, but after studying it hurriedly 
in its modified form and after listening 
to the debates here this afternoon, I am 
constrained to vote against it as it is now 
written. Surely we cannot destroy to- 
talitarianism abroad by establishing con- 
centration camps at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri yields back 3 minutes. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlemun from Wash- 
ington [Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I fully realize the Members 
are anxious to dispose of the business 
of the day in view of the proximity of 
Thanksgiving; but I want to reiterate 
and reemphasize the sentiments so elo- 
quently expressed by the erudite and 
brilliant gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
SxHort] in which he points the finger of 
scorn at the creation of another bureau 
by the Federal Government; a politically 
appointed bureau which will have within 
its power the shaping of the destinies of 
numerous of our fellow residents, though 
not fellow citizens, within these United 
States. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ScHULTE] read a very moving editorial 
a moment ago. He neglected, inadvert- 
ently, to give the authority, or name the 
newspaper, whence came the editorial. 
That editorial appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, published in the city of 
Washington, today. There is nothing in 
that editorial about which the gentle- 
man from Indiana need be reticent. It 
was purely inadvertent, I am sure, when 
he neglected to mention the source 
whence came the editorial. I have extra 
copies if anyone desires to see them. 
There is nothing unusual about that 
editorial. That has been echoed by 75 
newspapers in the United States, includ- 
ing the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Washington News, and liberal, labor, pro- 
gressive, intelligent, and sound editorials 
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from leading newspapers and magazines 
of the Nation. Such newspapers as 
PM have editorially denounced the legis- 
lation as have The Nation, the New Re- 
public, and others. I might mention in 
passing that there is another editorial 
which may be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this body, entitled “Dangerous 
Concentration Camp Bill.” If anyone de- 
sires to object to the reading of it, let 
him speak now and make a point of 
order. I will state the source whence 
comes the editorial. It is from Labor, 
Official publication of all the railroad 
brotherhoods in the United States, speak- 
ing in behalf of the 1,200,000 employees of 
the railroads of America. 


DANGEROUS “CONCENTRATION CAMP” BILL 


In a few days the House of Representatives 
will be asked to vote on what has come to be 
known as the concentration-camp bill, 
sponsored by Congressman Hosss, of Ala- 
bama. 

This measure succeeded in edging through 
the House 2 years ago, but the Senate wisely 
pigeonholed it. It should meet the same fate 
this year. 

It is not a defense measure. It is peace- 
time legislation. Believe it or not, it pro- 
vides that men and women may be im- 
prisoned without jury trials, by order of 
subordinate officials in the Department of 
Justice. 

Of course, we are told that only aliens will 
be affected. Even if that were true it would 
still be a bad bill. However, the language is 
so broad that any citizen might become a 
victim. 

For’ example, several States have enacted 
what they call model sabotage bills. These 
measures are directed, in the main, at the 
legitimate activities of organized labor and 
their enactment was vigorously opposed by 
the leaders of the railroad unions and was 
condemned as dangerous to national and 
labor morale by the 16 union presidents who 
are advising Sidney Hillman, labor member 
of the President's National Defense Com- 
mission. 

Any worker who has not yet been granted 
his final citizenship papers might, after being 
convicted under one of these sabotage laws, 
and serving his sentence under the State 
law, be hurried off to one of Mr. Honns' con- 
centration camps for an indefinite period. 

Labor does not say Mr. Honss has anything 
like that in mind, but Labor insists there is 
nothing in the existing situation in this 
country to justify the passage of a proposal 
which makes that possible. The House 
should reject the Hobbs bill, and if it fails 
to do so, the Senate should again decline to 
consider it. 


That is from Labor, the official pub- 
lication of the railroad brotherhoods of 
America. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington, I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am opposed to the 
bill, now. Has the gentleman given 
thought to subdivision 3 of section 3 
which compels the alien to give infor- 
mation under oath as to his circum- 
stances, associations, and activities? 
Having in mind the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution which provides among 
other things that no person can be com- 
pelled to be a witness against himself 
in a criminal case, does not the gentle- 
man feel that this language is in direct 
violation of that amendment to our Con- 
stitution? 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I am 
convinced that the bill is unconstitu- 
tional on at least two grounds. I might 
add this: Something has been said con- 
cerning the Attorney General’s views on 
this question. The Attorney General has 
changed his mind on other bills of a 
similar nature. 

Permit me to call your attention in 
this connection to a statement of the 
Attorney General’s attitude toward this 
bill which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of November 7, an article by 
the United Press. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. This 
dispatch reads: 

Attorney General Francis Biddle today 
opposed the House Judiciary Committee s 
version of the Hobbs alien-detention bill be- 
cause he said for the first time in American 


history it would permit life imprisonment 
of men and women without trial. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Assistant At- 
torney General called me up at least 
twice in favor of this bill. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. The 
gentleman means Mr. Alexander Holtz- 
hoff? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. He ap- 
pears before the gentleman’s committee 
when they are shaping policy. He is the 
F. B. I.’s special handy man when it 
comes to putting through bills, the effect 
of some of which, in my judgment, is to 
curb civil liberties in the United States. 

Mr. MICHENER. He appears only 
before the Judiciary Committee as the 
represent tive of and speaks with author- 
ity as the personal representative of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
He so appeared, and it was ir that ca- 
pacity that he supported this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired, 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Will not 
the gentleman from Alabama yield me 
some more time? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute, Mr. Chairman, and 
ask if he will yield to me. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I must 
yield first to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. I would like to ask my 
colleague from Michigan if he has in 
mind the Attorney General or his as- 
sistant. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman is 
not familiar with the departments he 
should be. He is on the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The Secretary of War 
very seldom comes before his committee 
but sends the Chief of Staff, who is the 
representative of, and speaks for, the 
Secretary of War. Likewise when the 
Department of Justice sends a man to 
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the Judiciary Committee to speak for the 
Attorney General of the United States we 
never question his authority. 

Mr. SHORT. Our committee always 
follows the recommendation of the Cabi- 
net member over that of one of his 
subordinates. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I would like to have 
the gentleman’s comment upon the sec- 
tion I referred to in my other question. 
It seems to me that when the alien is 
called and sworn and required to testify 
as to his habits, associations, and activi- 
ties he is practically put in the position of 
serving as a witness against himself for 
any crime that he may have ever com- 
mitted; consequently, I would like to have 
a direct answer from the gentleman as to 
whether or not he feels that this provi- 
sion in itself violates the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. 
and if time permitted 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Alabama to yield me sufficient time that 
I may answer this question and also that 
I may yield to him. 

Mr. HOBBS. I yielded to the gentle- 
man once and asked him to yield to me, 
but he never did. That is all right with 
me, however. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I in- 
tended no discourtesy, I assure the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. I appreciate that. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. There 
was something said in the hearings which 
puzzled me, and I am sure others. It is 
this statement: 

When he ceases to serve as an informant 
then he can be deported. 


This statement is ascribed to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama at page 191 of the 
hearings. Does the gentleman refer to 
these aliens as being used as stool pigeons 
and then if they do not carry out their 
orders they can be deported? Did the 
gentleman have that in mind? a 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. I do not recall 
the incident; I do not recall any such 
statement; and, of course, nothing was 
further from my thought. I would like 
to make a statement if the gentleman 
will yield to me, in connection with his 
quotation of the Attorney General. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will state to this House 
that I quoted the Attorney General cor- 
rectly and at first hand, and that my 
understanding of what he told me was 
that it would be agreeable to him for the 
proposed amendment to be offered, strik- 
ing from this bill sections 401 and 402, 
but that if the House adopted such 
an amendment he would then decide 
whether or not he would oppose the bill 
as so amended. 

Since then I have been told that he 
states he would oppose the bill if that 
amendment is adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Ress]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us designated as H. R. 3 
and known as the Hobbs bill, named after 
its distinguished author, attempts to deal 
with those aliens within our country who 
are subject to deportation but who can- 
not be sent back to the home country be- 
cause of war conditions, or because the 
governments of the countries from which 
they came have been wiped out, or be- 
cause such countries will not permit their 
return. It is a problem that should be 
dealt with promptly and effectively. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Of course, the mistake was made when 
so many undesire ble aliens were per- 
mitted to come to this country without 
having been more carefully examined and 
scrutinized. There should have been 
more precaution taken by our Govern- 
ment that only those who had passed the 
acid test of prospective citizenship were 
allowed admission to our shores. 

Mr. Chairman, I just do not believe we 
need all of the red tape proposed in this 
measure in order to properly and effi- 
ciently deal with the question. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to strike section 2 from the bill. 
This section provides for a board of three 
meinbers at a salary of $8,000 a year 
each, to be appointed by the President. 
The board is empowered to employ such 
clerks and stenographers as it deems 
necessary. They will not even be under 
civil ‘service. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no need of this additional board. The 
Immigration Service could go right on 
and handle these cases. If appeals are 
to be taken, they should be taken to the 
courts and not to a politically appointed 
board or commission. It is just an un- 
necessary and additional expense. Mind 
you, this Board is not temporary or for 
“the duration.” It is permanent. Fur- 
thermore, it has been the experience, as 
this membership well knows; that once a 
board or commission has been estab- 
lished, it stays there. It gathers more 
and more power to itself as it goes along. 
There are career men with years of ex- 
perience in the service who can handle 
the problem much more efficiently than 
a politically appointed board who are not 
familiar with the situation. Another 
thing, Mr. Speaker, there seems to be 
a prevalent opinion that this bill deals 
with the alien question generally. The 
author of this bill says that only about 
50 persons a year would come under the 
provisions of this proposed measure. 
Think for a moment, you are about to 
create a new board of men, who are in 
all likelihood to be inexperienced, with 
clerks and employees galore, not to deal 
with the many thousand aliens in this 
country, but with only a small group of 
about 50 a year. Isay arrange to let the 
Immigration Service and the courts 
handle these particular persons. If it is 
necessary that additional powers or au- 
thority be provided to do so, it can be 
granted. 

Mr. Chairman, as I suggested at the 
outset, the alien question is very impor- 
tant and should be carefully examined in 
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its entirety. To set up a new board with 
salaries of $8,000 each, with clerk hire 
and other expenses, to help decide 
whether or not about 50 of these for- 
eigners a year should be paroled or de- 
tained or put in some kind of custody. 
Why not use our common sense and save 
the additional expense, and at the same 
time provide for a more efficient and ef- 
fective method of handling the problem. 
I trust you will support my amendment 
that will strike the board provisions from 
the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana, a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to commend 
the gentleman on the statement he is 
making. You will notice that this is per- 
manent legislation; it is not legislation 
merely during the emergency; and if this 
board is created, it will constitute an- 
other permanent board. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, I think so. 
We have been establishing boards during 
the past few years, and we have not got- 
ten rid of one of them, to my knowledge, 
out of the hundreds that have been es- 
tablished, and here is one more going 
on the list; that is all there is to it. I 
do not suppose anybody on the floor of 
the House will suggest that we may ever 
get rid of the board if we once establish 
it. Ido not believe anyone will offer an 
amendment to this bill providing that it 
be temporary and during the emergency. 
Of course, we have had an emergency 


for many years. 


Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. When a board is once 
established, our experience is it grows 
and expands? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; and as- 
sumes authority that mobody ever 
thought they would assume when the 
board was established. We have found 
that time and again, and now we are 
going to do that by this bill, when all 
in the wide world we want to do is take 
care of a group of undesirable aliens now 
in this country during what has been 
suggested as the emergency. I do not 
agree with the gentleman from Wash- 
ington that this bill will cover persons 
who are not undesirable aliens. It cer- 
tainly is not intended to apply to ordi- 
nary American citizens. I am quite sure 
of that. And the author of the bill so 
states. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am in complete 
sympathy with the objectives of the bill; 
but suppose two men, one a citizen and 
the other an alien, are brought into court 
and convicted of robbery. Both serve 
their sentences. The citizen goes free at 
the end of his sentence. Does the alien 
come under the provisions of this bill; is 
he subject to deportation and can he be 
Placed in a concentration camp? If so, 
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are we placing him in jeopardy twice 
under the same law for the same crime? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I believe it could 
work out that way. It might not be re- 
garded as the same offense, however. 

Mr. DONDERO. And we do that under 
the laws of our country? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; but we can 
hardly say we deport him because he 
committed a crime, but rather, being an 
alien and having committed a crime; 
might make him deportable. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts [Mr. ELIOT]. ` 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, 4 weeks from today we cele- 
brate the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights—the first 10 amendments to our 
Constitution. We celebrate its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary—at a time 
when the Bill of Rights means more to 
us, means more to the whole world, than 
at any time in the intervening century 
and a half. 

Yet today we are asked to pass legis- 
lation helping to destroy one of the fun- 
damental guaranties of a free people. 

In this world struggle for freedom we 
sometimes think further back than our 
own Bill of Rights. We think of Magna 
Carta—Magna Carta, with its promise 
that an accused man shall have the right 
to a fair trial by a jury of his peers. 
For seven centuries that single clause, 
that familiar principle, has been a bul- 
wark against tyranny. 

Yet today we are asked to set some men 
and women aside and say to them, “You 
do not possess a visa to let you return 
where you came from. Therefore the 
guaranties of human liberty do not apply 
to you.” 

This is not a defense measure, Mr. 
Chairman. If it was, I would not oppose it. 

This is not a bill to protect our country 
against spies and saboteurs. We can and 
do arrest spies and saboteurs. We try 
them, and if they are guilty we send them 
to prison for long terms. 

No. In the words of its own sponsor, 
the gentleman from Alabama, “What we 
are talking about is the policy of our 
Immigration Service.” 

Here is what title 2 of the bill would 
do. We have a number of alien ex- 
convicts in America—men who served 
prison terms for felonies committed here. 
Normally, they would be deported, but 
due to world conditions they cannot be 
deported. 

A special administrative board would 
take those men and send them to a con- 
centration camp, and at its own discre- 
tion, its own whim, could keep many of 
them there for life. I call it a concen- 
tration camp because these men will be 
sent to it without any jury trial—will 
lose their freedom simply through a deci- 
sion of a board that it is best for the 
country that they should be imprisoned. 

Now, it may be asked, Are not these 
aliens dangerous fellows? Did not they 
commit serious crimes? Are not they ex- 
convicts? Yes; they are. But, Mr. 
Chairman, because a man once served a 
term in prison, should he therefore arbi- 
trarily be sentenced to prison for life? 
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If these aliens are to be incarcerated 
because they are ex-convicts and there- 
fore dangerous to the public safety, then 
every ex-convict should be rounded up 
and sent back to prison without a trial. 
Every prison term for everyone should be 
for life. That is nonsense, but it is ex- 
actly what we come to if we accept the 
argument that these aliens were once in 
prison and so should now be sent to con- 
centration camps. 

No. What is the real reason for im- 
prisoning them again, after they have 
already expiated their crimes? Why 
send the alien ex-convicts to these camps, 
while we let the native-born ex-convicts 
go free? It is just because they are 
aliens. And because they are aliens, we 
are asked to set them apart as a class of 
untouchable human beings, unredeem- 
able, and unprotected by the basic, fun- 
damental guaranties of human freedom. 

Oh, I recognize the problem here. 
These people are deportable under our 
laws. Perhaps we therefore need a more 
effective system of parole, so that we can 
check up on their whereabouts. And the 
bill speaks also of foreign agents active 
in our country, and in times of crisis we 
may need to take special measures to deal 
with foreign agents. 

But that is not this bill. This, remem- 
ber, is an immigration bill. This is a 
concentration-camp bill. This is a bill, 
introduced and sponsored through the 
highest motives, which nevertheless actu- 
ally takes over from the book of tyranny 
one of the most vicious of its chapters. 

It applies to relatively few people. 
But the principle is vital to all the peo- 
ple. Once begin to send men to prison 
camps without a trial, just because they 
are aliens, and why should not other 
groups be imprisoned in exactly the same 
way? ‘That is the sinister thing about 
this bill. One arbitrary and unjust act 
leads to another. One minority group is 
singled out as unworthy. of freedom—and 
then another and another. That is the 
story of the growth of tyranny. That is 
the way of Hitler. i 

I hope and pray, Mr. Chairman, that 
Americans who believe in liberty, that 
people all over the world who believe that 
America is the land of liberty, will not 
have their celebration of the Bill of 
Rights dimmed and darkened by the ac- 
tion of this House. This bill would punch 
a hole in the dike that keeps out the 
ocean of oppression—a small hole, but it 
would grow. The dike must be kept in- 
tact. This bill should be rejected. 

h Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I believe we are 
generally agreed on the proposition that 
we want to protect everybody under the 
Bill of Rights, but I should like to know 
if the gentleman favors the deportation 
of the persons the Government has classi- 
fied as being undesirable. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Yes; if 
they can be deported. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Since we can- 
not deport them, what would the gentle- 
man suggest we do? 
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Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I sug- 
gest that we pass a bill, perhaps some- 
what along the lines of title I of this bill, 
authorizing a far more effective parole 
system, whereby the Immigration Service 
could require and would require a very, 
very frequent report, even daily if neces- 
sary in serious cases, so that they never 
would lose sight of the whereabouts of a 
deportable alien and could deport him at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, we have heard much about 
upholding the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution. I yield to no Member of this 
House in my desire to preserve the Bill 
of Rights whether they affect citizens or 
aliens. There seems to be much misun- 
derstanding as to what this bill really 
means. We have had these proposals be- 
fore our Judiciary Committee for more 
than 2 years. We have heard represent- 
atives of the Government and many other 
witnesses. We have made a very careful 
study of the whole subject. I heard no 
real objection in our committee to the 
provisions of this bill except some of us 
were opposed to the creation of a new 
board or bureau and many of us were op- 
posed to article 4, sections 401 and 402. I 
shall vote to strike out that part of the 
bill creating a new bureau. In the last 
few years there has been created scores 
and scores of new bureaus, commissions, 
and Federal agencies and we have added 
more than 700,000 to the number of Fed- 
era) officeholders. If this new board is 
created they can and will under section 2, 
article 1 of the bill, add many other office- 
holders. In view of the tremendous in- 
crease in taxes and in our national debt 
and the billions we are paying out for 
national defense there should be no in- 
crease in the number of officeholders 
except where absolutely necessary. 

The measure before us, in my opinion, 
is vital and necessary for the protection 
of our own Government and our own 
citizens as well as law-abiding aliens. 
The Congress by almost unanimous vote 
has placed on the statute books of this 
country laws governing the admission of 
aliens into our country and their con- 
duct after they have come, and laws pro- 
viding that they shall be deported if they 
violate our laws and endanger our na- 
tional security. The bill before us does 
not deport anybody. All aliens who come 
into our country legally do so with the 
distinct understanding that they will be 
of good behavior and obey the laws of 
this Nation and not become a menace to 
our citizens or to our country. Of course, 
a citizen cannot be deported. This bill 
does not deport even an enemy alien. 
This bill begins to operate only after the 
alien has been ordered deported; after 
he has had his trial before the immigra- 
tion officials, where he and his witnesses 
and his counsel can be heard; after he 
has appealed to the lower Federal courts 
and finally to the Supreme Court, and 
the judgment of the Court has sustained 
the finding of the immigration officials 
that he should be deported. It is then, 
and then only, that this measure comes 
into operation. Now, what has made 
necessary this legislation? Thousands of 
aliens, including enemy and criminal 
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aliens, have been ordered deported by the 
immigration authorities and by the 
courts, and they have been ordered to 
leave the United States, but thousands 
of these aliens have not obeyed the or- 
ders of the immigration authorities and 
the courts, and they have remained free 
in this country. The excuse of many of 
them is that the countries from which 
they have come will not take them back. 
Hundreds and hundreds of these are 
Communists from Russia. Hundreds 
and hundreds of others are from Ger- 
many and Italy, and hundreds from 
other countries. Most of these aliens or- 
dered deported are undesirable people 
for any country, and that likely is one of 
the reasons why their native lands will 
not receive them, 

While it is very clear from the evidence 
submitted to our committee that there 
are thousands of these aliens who are 
Communists or members of other sub- 
versive groups, their native countries de- 
sire them to remain here to obstruct and 
menace the peace and security of this 
Nation. Congress has passed laws pro- 
viding for the deportation of these aliens 
and it has authorized and directed the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
Department of Justice, to deport them. 
These aliens have failed and refused to 
obey the acts of Congress or the orders 
of our courts and thereby defied the 
Congress, the courts and our Govern- 
ment. This bill does not reach all of 
them who have been ordered deported 
and failed to leave our country. It 
reaches only the more aggravated cases. 
Many of them will not come under this 
act unless and until it is shown after a 
full and fair hearing that it is necessary 
for the public safety to detain, as pro- 
vided in title 2 of the bill, these aliens. 
It reaches hundreds and hundreds of 
aliens who have been ordered deported 
because they are members of anarchistic, 
communistic, or other similar groups, 
and including hundreds of aliens who 
have been sentenced more than once to 
a term of 1 year or more of imprison- 
ment because of conviction for certain 
classes of crime or crimes involving 
moral turpitude, such as dope peddling, 
treason, espionage, sabotage, kidnaping, 
extortion, robbery of the mails, or of a 
bank or of an officer or employee of the 
United States, murder, rape, arson, or 
seditious conspiracy, and those convicted 
of carrying on for profit the business of 
prostitution. 

It seems to me that some of our friends 
who made such vigorous speeches against 
this bill have not studied it carefully. 
Why such tender regard for aliens who 
have been permitted to enter this country 
as our guests on the condition that they 
would be of good behavior and then pro- 
ceeded to commit the crimes of robbery, 
murder, rape, arson, treason, espionage, 
sabotage, kidnaping, extortion, dope 
peddling, and carrying on commercial 
prostitution? Title 3 of this bill reaches 
out and takes hold of the alien who is a 
Communist, a Bundist, or is identified 
with some other subversive group, work- 
ing in the interest of some foreign na- 
tion against our own country. Of course, 
these facts must be established after a 
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full and fair hearing. If upon a trial or 
hearing of any alien it shall appear that 
his activities do not endanger the safety 
and security of this Nation, he would not 
be subject to the provisions of this bill 
under title 3; but if he is here acting in 
the interest of some foreign nation in a 
subversive way to endanger our own peo- 
ple and our own Nation he comes under 
the provisions of: this bill. Title 3 is in- 
tended only to reach the alien “fifth col- 
umnists” in the United States. We all 
know what “fifth columnists” did to Nor- 
way, France, and other countries. 
Should we sit idly by and permit these 
alien “fifth columnists” to congregate on 
American soil and to remain at large 
here or should we rise up and protect 
our own country and our own people? 
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Aliens in this country, in order to damn 
this bill in the minds of the American 
people, have labeled it a concentration- 
camp bill. It grieves me to observe that 
some of our citizens and periodicals have 
taken up this cry. This is not a concen- 
tration-camp bill. It provides for no 
concentration camps, and none will be 
established under this bill. It merely 
provides that aliens who have had their 
day in court and have been ordered to 
leave this country but have failed and re- 
fused to do so may be detained without 
hard labor until they decide and arrange 
to leave and carry out the judgment of 
our courts and the orders of our Govern- 
ment. In the first place, they are ordered 
detained because their presence here is 
inimical to the best interests of our peo- 
ple. Under title 1 the less dangerous of 
these aliens may be detained for 90 days, 
and if there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that they will depart, this de- 
tention can be continued for another 60 
days. They cannot be detained for more 
than 150 days. Those who administer 
this law could at any time, on proper 
showing, release persons detained under 
that title. I shall favor an amendment 
which will permit the authorities in their 
discretion to permit the aliens to give bail 
for their appearance at such times as 
might be required and to insure their 
good behavior. 

Under title 2 of the bill, where an alien 
has been ordered deported because he is 
a Communist, anarchist, or a member of 
some other subversive group, or has been 
sentenced more than once for dope ped- 
dling, murder, rape, robbery, arson, trea- 
son, espionage, sabotage, kidnaping, ex- 
tortion, or engaged in commercializing 
prostitution, and the authorities have 
found that his detention is necessary for 
the protection of our Government and 
our citizens, such an alien may be de- 
tained until he arranges to leave this 
country, but the authorities may release 
such person on such bond and on such 
conditions as may appear to be just and 
proper, and these “fifth columnists” may 
also be detained if they fail and refuse 
to leave this country. 

The alien who is of good behavior and 
keeps his promise to our Nation when 
he entered has nothing to fear from this 
bill. One or two of our colleagues have 
stated that this bill would cover some 
law-abiding alien who had married and 
reared a family and was living here with 
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his family. Let me insist that no law- 
abiding alien need have any fear if he 
will be of good behavior as he agreed 
when he entered this country. This 
measure cannot and will not touch him. 
Its sole and only purpose is to protect our 
Nation and our citizens, including the 
law-abiding aliens from those who have 
broken their promises, and largely those 
who have been convicted of crimes or 
have joined the “fifth columnists,” the 
subversive groups who would by force 
and violence overthrow this Government. 
This measure will not touch any alien 
that has lived up to our Bill of Rights. 
It only reaches those who have violated 
our Bill of Rights and endangered the 
security of our country and our citizens. 
We must bear in mind at all times that 
any one of these aliens ordered deported 
has the perfect right to leave this coun- 
try at any time and this Nation will 
afford him every facility to carry out the 
orders of our courts and our Government. 
And the sooner he leaves, the better 
pleased will be our Government and our 
people. We must preserve our Bill of 
Rights. 

That does not mean that we should 
stand idly by and permit our Government 
to be overthrown and our Bill of Rights 
and our laws to be violated by these 
enemy or criminal aliens. If our Gov- 


-ernment is overthrown, as hundreds and 


hundreds of these persons we propose to 
detain would like to accomplish, then 
there would be no protection of the Bill 
of Rights for our citizens or our law- 
abiding aliens. If the alien would have 
the protection of the Bill of Rights, he 
himself must refrain from violating our 
Bill of Rights, overturning our Constitu- 
tion, defying our laws, our Congress, our 
Government, and our courts. 

I have heard much said today about 
putting men into jail without the bene- 
fit of a jury trial. The Supreme Court 
has ruled time and again that an alien 
is not entitled to a jury trial on depor- 
tation proceedings. He is given the right 
to appear before the immigration author- 
ities with witnesses and counsel, and then 
he may take his case through all the 
Federal courts to the Supreme Court. 
Our courts under our Federal and State 
Constitutions and laws are doing that 
every day to our citizens. If on proper 
complaint a court believes one of our 
citizens is about to endanger the life or 
property of another citizen, it may re- 
quire such citizen to file a peace bond, 
and if he fails to do so place him in jail. 
Men every day somewhere in our courts 
are required to pay alimony to their 
wives, or to take some other step in a 
civil action, and if he refuses to obey the 
order of the court what do they do? 
The court puts him in jail. You will find 
in some of our cities defaulting husbands 
have formed alimony clubs. In many 
civil proceedings, as well as criminal, 
where a citizen fails to comply with the 
orders of the court, he is put in jail and 
detained until he does comply, and I hear 
nothing said here today that the Bill of 
Rights in such cases has been violated. 
This is happening every day in the courts 
of each one of our congressional districts. 
The aliens who will be detained under 
this bill will be put in jail because they 
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refuse to obey the orders of the court, 
and in most instances because their being 
at large endangers the lives and security 
of our citizens and of our Nation. 
These aliens, as we have said, are our 
guests. Governor Prerce, what if some 
citizen should be your guest in your home 
and he should decide to break up the 
dishes, the furniture, insult your wife and 
your children, commit a felony and en- 
danger the security of yourself and your 
family and you would say to him, “Get 
out of my house,” and he would reply, 
“T am here invoking the Bill of Rights 
and I am not going to get out.” If you 
could not enforce your order you would 
call upon the authorities. They would 
put this guest out of your home and land 
him in jail. Under this bill the authori- 
ties, even after a person is detained and 
he should fail to arrange to leave this 
country, they could let him out on bail or 
discharge him finally at any time when it 
should appear that it could be done with 
Safety to our own country. Unless we 
have some way of enforcing these orders 
of deportation we might just as well re- 
peal our immigration and deportation 
laws. Can you and I sit idly by and per- 
mit these criminals and fifth columnists 
to defy our laws, the Congress, the 
courts, and the Government of the 
United States? I do not see how I can 
do so under my oath of office. I am sure 
the amendments that I have mentioned 
will be adopted as we read the bill. But 
for the most part these persons who have 
been ordered deported and belong to 
these subversive fifth-column groups, are 
from Russia, Germany, and Italy. Why 
send our ships, our soldiers, and our bil- 
lions to fight Hitler and fascism in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa and permit these 
subversive groups to defy us here in the 
United States? . 
You and I know that the Communists 
have given us more trouble than all of 
the other subversive groups in this Na- 
tion. Yet these Communists ordered 
deported thumb their noses at the Con- 
gress, the courts, and our Government, 
and say, “What in the hell are you go- 
ing to do about it? We are not going 
back to Russia. We are going to stay 
here and raise hell in the United States.” 
The President the other day gave Russia 
a billion dollars, and he has also prom- 
ised to give her tanks, planes, guns, shells, 
ships, and men. We should load all of 
these alien criminal Russian Communists 
on ships and send them back to Russia 
and insist that Stalin accept these crim- 
inal aliens of his and put them on the 
fighting front between Germany and 
Russia, and that unless he will accept 
these criminal aliens we will refuse to 
give him money and munitions of war. 
There is no good reason why Russia 
should refuse to accept her own criminal 
aliens. They are planning on sending 
American boys to fight in Russia while 
thousands of alien Russian Communists 
and criminals hide behind the American 
flag. We, too, should send out these 
German and Italian “fifth columnists” 
and the subversive groups of other coun- 
tries who are here busy in their efforts 
to overthrow our Government. Great 
Britain and other countries have a lot 
of criminal aliens in this country that 
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we have ordered deported. She should 
be required to take her criminals; but as 
these nations will not take their criminal 
aliens back and they will not leave this 
country, we cannot sit idly here and 
permit them to defy us and endanger the 
lives of our citizens and our Nation. The 
only course open, if they will not leave, 
is to require them to give proper bond 
for their good behavior or put them in 
jail, as is provided in this bill, so that our 
country and our people may be protected. 

This bill is solely and only for the pro- 
tection of American citizens, law-abiding 
aliens, and our own country We put our 
own citizens in jail when they are run- 
ning at large endangering the lives and 
property of our people. Why should we 

‘not put in jail enemy and criminal aliens, 

who not only endanger the lives and 
property of our people, but who endanger 
the very life of this Nation? I have ob- 
served that many of those who are fight- 
ing this bill fight just as vigorously 
against every immigration bill that has 
been before Congress during my service 
here, beginning with the first real immi- 
gration bill brought before the House for 
consid¢ration, in 1921. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think that this bill is the proper solu- 
tion of the problem it deals with. In the 
first place, I agree with my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Jenxrns] that this bill 
has no place with the Committee on the 
Judiciary. This is a 100-percent immi- 
gration bell, and there are men on the 
Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mittee who have studied the law and who 
know the immigration laws of the coun- 
try, who can give the country proper pro- 
tection, if necessary, in situations of this 
kind. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman con- 
cede that this bill deals solely and abso- 
lutely with the subject of aliens? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. And in no way affects the 
rights of American ‘citizens? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In no way at all. 

Mr. KEEFE. It is solely an alien bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. It deals with 
certain aliens in this country. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But as this bill 
subverts due process, guaranteed in the 
Constitution, then in the long run it is 
liable to endanger the rights of every 
citizen of the United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I shall develop this 
phase of it in a moment. A few years 
ago I made every effort to send this bill 
back to the Committee on Immigration. 
After a long decision by the Speaker, pro 
and con, he allowed the bill to stay where 
it was on some technicality, I think. 
There is no question that this is a Hitler 
concentration bill. There is no question 
that it is unconstitutional. There is no 
question that this bill will do more to de- 
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stroy our democracy and do more damage 
than we imagine. 

So far as the board is concerned, if you 
are going to create one, I do not know 
where it will find any room to sit. There 
are so many boards in Washington now. 
But aside from trat, do you understand 
the picture of immigration? Does the 
Committee on the Judiciary understand 
it? Let us see how it works. With all 
of the oratory we have had today by the 
great lawyers of this House—and I re- 
spect their opinion, and I respect the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
as a good lawyer and admire him as a 
Member and colleague—yet there is 
something more in this bill, and that is 
agitation. All that flowery speech made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion] had nothing to do with this 
question at all. He made a very flowery 
speech about aliens, that they must do 
this or that, and certainly aliens must 
behave themselves. We do not want any 
criminals or people of dangerous ele- 
ment; we do not want the Fascists or the 
Communists. If they are aliens and not 
responsible to somebody, the law today is 
sufficient to take care of all of the prob- 
lems we are talking about. What is 
wrong? Is the author of this bill trying 
to add anything to the existing immigra- 
tion laws? If I had the time I could 
show you section Ly section of the laws 
that we have enacted—enacted through 
the Immigration Committee—that would 
take care of dope peddlers and aliens 
smuggled into this country. If you will 
remember, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hoggs] cited a few cases where the 
Government had deported an alien and 
where he came back again. We have laws 
covering that. We can try him and 
convict and deport him again. So what 
has the gentleman from Alabama got 
that the law has not already »rovided 
for? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understood the 
gentleman to say that we have plenty of 
competent laws on our statute books to 
take care of this situation, of men who 
should be deported. If we have that 
kind of law, will the gentleman explain 
to me why it is not more effective? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now you have hit 
the nail on the head. Take the case of 
the aliens who came here 15 or 20 or 
more years ago. They werz young peo- 
ple. They did not come in having com- 
mitted a crime, because they could not 
come into this country if they had com- 
mitted any sort of a crime. It is after 
they came that the crime was committed 
in this country. They were good people 
when they came in here but bad environ- 
ment, poor housing conditions, bad com- 
pany, lack of education, brought about a 
bad condition in certain sections of our 
country, and they committed crimes, and 
under the immigration law if you com- 
mit any misdemeanor within 5 years 
after your entry, you can be deported, or 
if you commit two felonies, involving 
moral turpitude after 5 years, you can 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a year 
and a day, and be deported, and under 
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the 1924 immigration law we could de- 
port them atany time. What happened? 
In the last 20 years these people have 
been punished. In the meantime they 
have spread into all parts and sections of 
our country. Most of them have married 
American women. They have American 
children. They now goto church. They 
are good people. They have committed 
a wrong 15 or 20 years ago. There is 
nothing wrong with those people now. 
Instead of trying to salvage human life 
we are trying now to condemn it. In- 
stead of building up these unfortunate 
people who came here as nice, fine, clean 
people, people who have committed a 
crime in this country probably through 
no fault of their own, we are now seeking 
by this so-called concentration camp bill 
to pick up those people who are now liv- 
ing clean lives, men with a wife and four 
or five children going to school and to 
church, and trying to put the head of that 
family in a concentration camp and keep 
him there as long as this great board 
which you are going to set up is willing 
to keep him. 

Mind you, if you will read the law, no 
bail shall be allowed to these people. 
So here are your deportable aliens who 
came here years ago, who have com- 
mitted a crime, and who have paid the 
penalty and have been restored to soci- 
ety, married to American women—thou- 
sands of them, with fine families—and 
at the same time the country from which 
they came is no longer in existence. Our 
treaties are gone. There is no place to 
send them. Certainly that is no fault 
of theirs. Their country has been de- 
stroyed by Hitler and Hitlerism. Where 
are you going to send those people? Are 
you going to separate the head of that 
family from his American wife and chil- 
dren because 15 or 20 years ago he came 
in here perhaps illegally, or he com- 
mitted a crime for which this Govern- 
ment has punished him? Instead of 
going out and trying to build up those 
men and women, you are seeking by this 
legislation to put them in a concentra- 
tion camp. 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I simply want to call 
attention to the fact that the people 
whose cause you have been pleading have 
all been convicted of the most heinous 
crimes on the statute books—not misde- 
meanors. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now let me answer 
you in this way: Eighty percent of the 
crimes—and perhaps more—are misde- 
meanors. About 20 percent of them are 
felonies. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Under this bill we 
cannot detain those people. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, yes, you can; 
yes, you can. Let me state it this way: 
A man who has been out of prison for a 
number of years, we have no place to 
send him. What are you going to do with 
him? He is leading a clean life. He is 
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behaving himself. The moment he does 
not behave himself the present law can 
take care of him. The present immigra- 
tion law could bring him in before the 
present commissioners and take care of 
that kind of a case. Or it can bring in 
the alien who has violated the law and 
take care of his case. What is the sense 
of scaring the people with the Hobbs 
concentration-camp bill? What is the 
sense of scaring those people? I am not 
talking about the constitutionality of the 
law, because some of my colleagues have 
taken care of that. I say to you, send 
this bill back where it belongs. I would 
be glad to receive your opinion. I will 
go as far as any man will go to destroy 
any alien who is no good and not for the 
best interests of this country. I will show 
you a way that we can handle it legally 
under the present law; and if it is not, 
then we will amend the law to make 
sure that it works. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. It seems to me that a 
reading of section 202, which is the para- 
graph in the bill to which the gentleman 


has apparently directed most of his argu- | 


ments, ought to indicate the fallacy of 
the gentleman’s argument. Subsection 
(b) reads: 

Those aliens who have been sentenced 
more than once to a term of 1 year or more 
of imprisonment because of conviction in 
this country of a crime or crimes involving 
moral turpitude. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Have I not made 
that statement just a moment ago? 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, the gentleman has 
discussed the question of sentences for 
misdemeanors, What is a misdemeanor? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. I question the gentle- 
man’s memory. I said that where there 
is a misdemeanor an alien could be de- 
ported within 5 years after his entry. 
After 5 years he must commit two fel- 
onies involving moral turpitude, and the 
sentence must be for 1 year and a day. 
That is exactly what I said a moment 
ago. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. č 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. As a matter of 
fact, under title I you could detain and 
imprison an alien who has not committed 
the crimes outlined in section 202. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In this bill, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Except the pe- 
riod of imprisonment is less. That is all. 
Further, the imprisonment may be 
repeated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Detain him for 90 days. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. $ 

Mr. KEEFE. Where he has been 
ordered deported. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In other words, 
what you are doing here is on the install- 
ment plan. You will then sentence him 
to 90 days, and another 90 days, and 
another 90 days; and this will continue 
for as many times as you can utter the 
phrase “90 days.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman in- 
dicate how a man who has been ordered 
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deported to the country of his nativity 
and the government of that country re- 
fuses to visa his passport, can be de- 
ported? How can such a deportation 
order be made effective? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We have some 
Americans on the other side who have 
committed crimes whom we do not want 
to take back. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
answer that question out of his great 
wealth of experience? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, I do not follow the 
question at all; I do not understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. . The American 
way has been to employ judicial process 
in order to obtain detention or imprison- 
ment of any person, whether alien or cit- 
izen. Why destroy judicial process here 
and. substitute a departmental bureau to 
determine who is going to be imprisoned? 
This bill substitutes the Gestapo system 


for the American constitutional guar- 


anty of due process. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, after the 
brilliant debate. here this afternoon, I 
doubt whether there is very much I can 
add to what has been said. This, in my 
opinion, is the most vicious piece of leg- 
islation since the days of Madison. It 
will snuff out the light of liberty that has 
flamed since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. 

I am of the opinion, along with a num- 
ber of distinguished attorneys in this 
House, that this bill in its present form 
is unconstitutional; that it violates the 
basic principles upon which our democ- 
racy is founded. I fully realize that we 
have in this Nation many who should be 
deported, many who should be incar- 
cerated, but who are roaming free and 
tearing down the banner of liberty. I 
know that in this bill we specifically 
name certain groups and certain organ- 
izations. We have un-American groups 
in the United States; we have the Ger- 
man-American Bund; we have other 
German organizations; we have com- 
munistic organizations; we have the 
Communist Party, if you please; and we 
have not had nerve enough to outlaw 
and make illegal any one of these sub- 


-versive groups, It is no more illegal to 
-belong to the Communist Party, it is no 


more illegal under our present law to 
belong to the German-American Bund, 
or to the Silver Shirts, or any other 
organization—no more illegal to belong 
to them than it is to belong to the 
Knights of Columbus or to the Masons. 
If we are going to take care of those 
subversive groups, there is only one way 
to take care of them, and that is to out- 
law them and make it illegal to belong 
to such organizations. Yet here, under 
the guise of trying to take care of those 
who would undermine this great Nation, 
we are offered a bill that will undermine 
the very principles upon which this de- 
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mocracy is founded. If you can place 
this bill on the statute books, applied to 
certain types of aliens, noncitizens, if 
you please, a little later it can be spread 
out to take in citizens who are not con- 
sidered desirable, and it coulc come down 
to the different groups of citizens of this 
Nation who might come into disfavor and 
take away from them the very liberty we 
are fighting to defend. 

I am wondering what is going to hap- 
pen to the children of some of these aliens 
we are talking about, whether or not these 
children are going to be put in the con- 
centration camps with their fathers. 

In closing let me say that I cannot for 
the life of me understand why we should 
create another great board in this Gov- 
ernment set-up to reach out and fill 
itself up with appointees that will de- 
velop into a political monstrosity, a board 
composed of three members who must be 
appointed by the President and passed 
upon by the Senate, men who will draw 
salaries of $8,000 a year, when those who 
want this bill themselves admit it will 
reach about 50 deportables. 

When this bill was here before I argued 
that it was unconstitutional and the 
sponsors of the bill claimed it was con- 
stitutional. I will not repeat those argu- 
ments other than to say that now the 
sponsors claim that the three-man board 
makes it constitutional, and that if that 
title is stricken it will be unconstitu- 
tional. It is unconstitutional notwith- 
standing the striking of that section. 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

I submit that this bill should be de- 
feated. $ 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to oppose this 
bill, H. R. 3, because I think its passage 
would just add an unnecessary bureau 
and increase the burden upon our tax- 
payers, and I believe further that there 
is plenty of authority in existing law to 
take care of the criminal and deportable 
alien situation. However, I do not agree 
with all of the nonsense that has been 
uttered here this afternoon—the shed- 
ding of crocodile tears over the plight of 
criminal and convicted aliens. 

This bill will not affect one decent man 
or woman who happens to be an alien; 
it will only apply to the group that have 
violated the law and have been found 


guilty. 


I am interested in this bill because 
there is a direct reference made to the 
German-American Bund and because 
the office of that organization was lo- 
cated in my congressional district. In 
my district we have many thousands of 
Americans of German extraction of the 
first, second, and third generation. 
These folks are the finest type of Ameri- 
cans and resent the activities of the 
bund and despise their conduct. My 
constituents would like to see every one 
of those objectionable persons deported 
to Germany at the earliest moment. 
They are not now and never have been 
representative of the German citizenship 
of America, 
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This alien business is a legal racket. 
If we had the records of the Department 
of Justice and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, we would find the 
names of many lawyers, some holding 
public office, appearing for these crimi- 
nal aliens. Some of these lawyers would 
be very familiar to you. The whole 
arrangement and enforcement of the law 
is a huge joke for which the American 
people are compelled to pay and pay 
without results. 

The decent, respectable people of this 
Nation are not affected by this bill, but 
the dope peddlers, men dealing in white 
slavery, and other serious crimes would be 
that type. They should and must be de- 
ported by our Government. These peo- 
ple, the criminal aliens, roam around the 
streets, thumbing their noses at the Gov- 
ernment. Their own country refuses to 
issue a passport and our Government sits 
idly by, instead of compelling these other 
governments to function. 

Let us consider this condition for a few 
moments. It is not Great Britain or 
Ireland or Sweden or Denmark or Hol- 
land or Finland or Norway or France. 
They rarely refuse to take back one of 
their people. It is Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, and Greece that 
are the real offenders. They do not want 
them back, and still men get up here and 
weep over these criminals. Many of 
them operate here as secret agents. I 
am surprised and disappointed to hear 
Members defend these convicted aliens, 
as if they were Sunday school teachers. 

In my district I have more people, by 
percentage, whose parents were born 
abroad than any other comparable sec- 
tion. I have a large number of Czecho- 
slovakians, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Slovaks, Germans, Irish, and Italians. In 
my district we have the lowest crime rate 
in the city, absolutely the lowest. They 
make fine, law-abiding citizens. We 
have several barrooms where the waiters 
are dressed as yodelers and they sing 
German folk songs. They are supposed 
to be typical of Yorkville. That is not so. 

Do not let us get excited over this crim- 
inal alien problem. We should complain 
to our Department of Justice and find out 
why they have not been able to get 
Russia, Germany, and Italy to issue visas. 

Of course, I know it is not possible to 
get complete cooperation, but let us go 
back, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 years, and you will 
find this same problem. 

Let us put a stop to this fake sympathy 
for criminals and rid our shores of all 
persons who are not thoroughly Ameri- 
can and devote our time to helping the 
honorable, clean-living, law-abiding 
alien and citizen. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hosss] one question, and that is all 
I got up for. The passage of this legis- 
lation will have a very drastic effect, and 
it sets up this board, which is given 
certain authority. Why cannot this 
same authority be given to the authori- 
ties that are now in existence? If the 
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authorities now in existence cannot and 
will not do the job, what assurances do 
we have that the board on which we 
speculate under this bill would do it? 
That is all I want to ask. 

Mr. HOBBS. The authorities that are 
now in existence are now in the depart- 
ments which do the prosecuting. There 
is no court trial unless by habeas corpus. 
Therefore, every person can do exactly 
what this man Streicher did, have five 
trials, going to the Supreme Court of the 
United States if he wants to. He has 
just come out pf the Court. He has just 
come through the Department, and we 
thought there ought to be a fair and 
impartial outside independent agency. 

Mr. PATRICK. Could not that be ar- 
ranged without the board under this pro- 
posed law? 

Mr. HOBBS. No; it is impossible. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
measure is largely remedial. Its purpose 
is clear. It proposes to protect this coun- 
try and our citizens against the dangerous 
activities of criminal aliens within our 
boundaries. 

It first provides for the supervision of 
the activities of aliens who are here and 
who are deemed to be a menace to our 
national security. In the next place it 
simply takes charge of those aliens who 
are here and against whom a valid war- 
rant of deportation has been issued and 
who cannot be sent back to the country 
of their origin for the reason that the 
government of that country no longer 
functions, or for the further reason that 
we might be at war with such country. 

I have always subscribed to the com- 
mon-sense doctrine that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. I 
read in this morning’s paper where a man 
was convicted in Maryland for sabotage. 
He had cut the wires and damaged the 
gasoline tanks of a large number of 
American bombers, as a result of which 
dastardly attempt on his part the boys 
who flew those airplanes might have been 
sent to an untimely death. Why not 
stay the hand of a man like that before 
he accomplishes his purposes? 

The bill is also aimed at aliens who are 
criminals of the deepest dye. I hope I 
never get to the point where I undertake 
to stand on the ramparts of the Bill of 
Rights and shed crocodile tears about 
the alleged liberties of a bunch of crim- 
inals like those cataloged in title II of 
this bill, which, in part, reads as follows: 

This title shall apply only to those aliens 
of one or more of the following described 
classes: 

(a) Those aliens ordered deported under 
the act of October 16, 1918, entitled “An 
act to exclude and expel from the United 
States aliens who are members of the an- 
archistic and similar classes,” as amended, 


I hold no brief for that element in our 
population. 

(b) Those aliens who have been sentenced 
more than once to a term of 1 year or more 
of imprisonment because of conviction in 
this country of a crime or crimes involving 
moral turpitude, f 
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That is aimed at the habitual criminal. 
When you get a repeater, not only does 
he repeat but the enormity of his re- 
peating offense is of a progressive nature. 
He begins with misdemeanors and ends 
with bloody felonies. 

(c) Those aliens whose deportation in 
whole or in part is based upon their having 
received, shared in, or derived benefit from 
any part of the earnings of any prostitute 
or having in any way assisted any prostitute 
by acting as a procurer or otherwise promot- 
ing her business. 


We now propose to wrap in the folds 
of the flag and shield with the Bill of 
Rights that lowest of all maggots in 
human society, the panderer, and we 
say we cannot send him out of this coun- 
try, forsooth, because it would be a vio- 
lation of the Bill of Rights. 


(d) Those aliens ordered deported under 
the act of May 26, 1922. 


Because, to put it into plain, everyday 
language, they are dope peddlers, dealers 
in narcotics, a vile set of criminals who 
prey upon the unfortunate addicts who 
are their customers. 

(e) Those aliens ordered deported because 
of conviction of treason, misprision of trea- 
son, espionage, sabotage, kidnaping, extor- 
tion, robbery of the mails or of a bank or of 
an officer or employee of the United States, 
murder, rape, arson, or seditious conspiracy. 


Who is there in this House, man or 
woman, who wants to take his or her 
stand alongside the rapist or the others 
who are catalogued in this section of 
the bill? I, for one, want to put them 
where they cannot repeat, and that is 
what they would do if they got half a 
chance. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support this 
measure on its merits and because of 
what I have heard said here on the floor 
this afternoon in opposition to it. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise at this time because I cannot per- 
mit the remark made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY] 
to escape without challenge. He sought 
to cast aspersion on the people north and 
west of his district. They are the people 
whom I am proud to represent. He 
knows as well as everybody else that they 
are honest, law-abiding people, and that 
today they are being smeared with false 
stories of a so-called crime wave which 
is being highly publicized by reactionaries 
and other exploiters of our people. 

Everybody knows the conditions in my 
district, the slums, the inadequate health 
and educational facilities. Everybody 
knows of the discrimination which is being 
practiced against the people of my district. 
Everybody knows that despite these con- 
ditions our people have thrust through 
and are good Americans. They proved it 
during the last war. They wore the uni- 
form of our country. Their sons are 
wearing the uniform of our country to- 
day. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Martin J. KENNEDY] may join those who 
are tocay endeavoring to slander the 
people of east, west, north, and south 
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Harlem. However, there is one thing he 
cannot say about them, and that is that 
they have ever used the uniforms of our 
country to advertise their insurance 
business. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY] knows what I 
mean. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have hurried this 
debate, and in concluding it I simply 
wish to say that it is not because any of 
the so-called arguments that have been 
made from a legal standpoint against 
the bill need not be challenged. Every 
one of them can be answered, and every 
one of them will be answered in my ex- 
tension of remarks, not by me but by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Three distinguished former presidents of 
the American Bar Association, Justices 
of the Supreme Court, and others have 
joined the Supreme Court in upholding 
this measure. Even in the Wong Wing 
case, which the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] cited as an 
authority contra, they held that no alien 
is entitled to any hearing except such as 
may be given him by Congress. He is 
not entitled to any of the guaranties save 
those of the Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
him, under the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments, due process of law, which 
is exactly what we are providing. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened to all the 
arguments this afternoon. It appears 
that certain Members of the House are 
disposed to vote against this bill because 
there is created by it a new board to 
administer the provisions of this bill. 
May I ask the gentleman whether or not 
in his judgment it is possible to retain 
the vitality and purpose of this bill if 
you amend it by eliminating section 2, 
which provides for the creation of this 
administrative tribunal? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to have 
that question from the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Wisconsin, an excel- 
lent and sound lawyer. 

I may say there are three former pres- 
idents of the American Bar Association 
and one other gentleman in exceedingly 
high legal position in whose opinion this 
bill would be tinconstitutional without 
the creation of that independent board. 

I hope and pray this bill will be passed 
with that part in it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. This bill has been 
commonly referred to as a concentration- 
camp bill. I find nothing in the bill cre- 
ating concentration camps. 

Mr. HOBBS. There is nothing there, 
sir. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I read in the noon 
edition of today’s Washington Star 
where alien detention camps are going 
to be expanded by the Department of 
Justice threefold. In other words, the 
Department of Justice today has deten- 
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tion camps where they are holding these 
aliens. 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Especially the aliens 
we have taken into custody as a result of 
the sinkings of ships. 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Oh, yes. For in- 
stance, the sailors on board ships, like 
the Columbus, I believe it was, and were 
brought into this country. 

Mr. HOBBS. I know to what the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Have we not got them 
in such camps? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Where are they? 

Mr. HOBBS. There are two or three 
forts in the Middle West borrowed from 
the War Department. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Where are these alien 
detention camps that are going to be ex- 
panded threefold? 

Mr. HOBBS. There is no such thing as 
an alien concentration camp in this 
country and never has been and never 
will be, but the Immigration Service has 
always had its regular immigration sta- 
tions and that is where all of those who 
will be detained pending deportation will 
be held. Of course, we cannot be respon- 
sible for the antagonistic propaganda put 
out against the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we face a condition and 
not a theory. All this idle chatter about 
the Bill of Rights and that sort of thing 
is merely the smoke screen, maybe un- 
consciously put out, to hide the real is- 
sue. We face a condition, a fact, and 
not a theory. As to Harry Bridges, at 
the time this bill was up before it was 
debatable whether he would be ordered 
deported. It is no longer debatable, and 
the distinguished. judge who tried him 
held not only that he had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party but that the 
Communist Party was devoted to the 
proposition of the overthrow of this and 
every other government by force and vio- 
lence. That is a matter of judicial de- 
cree. Now, I want to ask you this ques- 
tion. Suppose he is finally ordered to 
be deported, what are you going to do 
with him if Australia will not take him 
back? That is the question that Lemuel 
Schofield is up against, and that is the 
question we have got to face. What are 
you going to do with the hundreds of 
cases each year in which it is utterly 
impossible to carry out the sovereign 
will of the American Government? 1 
say, restore its sovereignty, in the mat- 
ter of deportation, to this great Govern- 
ment, and only so can you be in reality 
and in truth a free, independent, and 
sovereign nation. Detain such aliens 
until their departure be assured. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

TITLE I 

Section 1. Any alien against whom a valid 
warrant of deportation is outstanding shall, 
pending deportation, be subject to supervision 
and detention in accordance with the pro- 


-~ visions of this title. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I would say a word 
about this provision relating to the 
board. For 4 years, while the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service was a 
division in the Department of Labor, it 
was my privilege to serve as a member 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee of this House. I had occasion, 
therefore, to observe rather closely the 
work of that Department. In the reor- 
ganization Act of 1939 it was transferred 
to the Department of Justice. I might 
say, in all modesty, that my interest has 
continued and on frequent occasions 
there was opportunity to confer with the 
officials of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. They have been load- 
ed with work. We must not forget that 
we passed the Alien Registration Act, 
which entailed tremendous labor on the 
part of that service. We have tightened 
up on immigration and naturalization 
restrictions and have added more to the 
work they must do, and I think I can say 
advisedly today that what they need 
down there is infinitely more personnel 
and, probably, some additional appropri- 
7 in order to carry on an effective 
ob. 

Now, if the purpose is to strike out 
this board, in the interest of economy, 
we solve no problem whatsoever, because 
additional funds are going to be neces- 
sary if the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is to do an efficient kind of 
work. So I submit to you today that 
from the economy standpoint, certainly, 
there will be nothing gained by striking 
out this board. I want to say this in 
all deference to my friend from Ala- 
bama. I do not think a single dollar 
will be saved by striking out the board, 
because they will have to come in for 
a deficiency appropriation in order to 
handle this kind of work. 

As to the advisability of setting up an 
additional board, that is a matter for the 
Committee here this afternoon to deter- 
mine. I do not believe that I am suffi- 
ciently versed in the intricacies of the 
constitutional question to determine 
whether or not that board is absolutely 
indispensable to the constitutionality of 
this act, but I do know that if anybody 
has in mind that they are going to save 
money by striking out that board, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I say frankly that you are not 
going to do it. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I simply call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that 
the function of this board is primarily 
that of a parole board. There is not a 
big city anywhere in the United States 
that has not an immigration agent fully 
capable of acting as a parole officer. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not passing on 
that matter at all. What is perhaps the 
most pressing and telling reason for 
wanting to strike the board from the bill 
is that it would save some money, and in 
my humble judgment it will not, because 
I know that they are so loaded with work 
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at the present time that they ought to 
have some additional funds to carry on 
this important work of policing the un- 
desirable aliens in this country. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is the gentleman ac- 
curately advised as to what this is going 
to cost? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MICHENER. This board is not 
going to do any of the work to which the 
gentleman has referred. This board is 
administrative, to be composed of three 
members at $8,000 a year eaca, and then 
with such additional personnel as this 
administrative board or commission may 
think is desirable to do the work, to which 
the gentleman has referred, and which 
has been done and is being done to a 
limited degree at the present time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Permit me an obser- 
vation there. I do not think the gentle- 
man from Illinois is mistaken in his 
conception at all. As a matter of fact 
somebody has to do this kind of work. 
If it is not done by a board, it must be 
done by an administrator or an assistant 
administrator, or some division of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. That will require personnel. What 
difference does it make whether the per- 
sonnel is amenable to the jurisdiction of 
a board or to some existing administrator 
there now? The fact of the matter is 
that we know very well that we will need 
more money to do this job. It is six of 
one and a half dozen of another. 

I heard the argument earlier this 
afternoon. I am not unadvised on that 
subject, but I still insist that if this work 
is to be done it will have to be done by 
a board, and it does not make any differ- 
ence whether you call it a board or ad- 
ministration agent, it will still have to 
have more money. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the economy factor does not 
enter into it at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. I am at a loss to under- 
stand the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirxson]. It does not 
seem to me that our good friend who 
speaks very effectively always is as well 
advised today as he usually is about his 
subject. Possibly I may be wrong. Pos- 
sibly he heard all the debate, but if he 
did he found that the contention of 
those opposing the board is that the work 
the board is to do should be, and can be 
done better by the United States district 
courts or the courts of appeals. Some of 
us think that $24,000 a year is too much 
money to uselessly place in a new ad- 
ministrative court or commission while 
there is already existing in the district 
courts, and the courts of appeals through- 
out the United States, fully prepared and 
qualified to do the same work without 
additional cost, and without overtaxing 
these courts. 

What I and many others are objecting 
to is the creation of another board or 
commission. More bureaucrats, more 
personnel, more political appointments 
to be supported by the taxpayers. I pre- 
sent as my best witness that this com- 
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mission is not necessary the gentleman 
from Alabama, the author of this bill. 
He makes it clear that there will only be 
about 50 aliens to be supervised by this 
commission each year. The new bureau’s 
Personnel will far exceed the number of 
those over which the commission will 
have jurisdiction. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Surely. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the burden of my entire 
argument was that from an economy 
standpoint there was nothing to be 
gained. The question of jurisdiction or 
allocation of this function one place or 
another did not enter into my argument 
at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. I would leave the 
jurisdiction in the courts and save the 
$24,000 a year. Maybe additional clerks 
may be needed in the departments, but 
three more political appointees to be 
called commissioners and to be paid 
$8,000 each are not necessary. The 
gentleman's vision evidently does not 
reach beyond the clerks now in the de- 
partment. He cannot see the forest for 
the trees, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can you assure us 
that these new appointees will be good 
New Dealers or Communists? 

Mr. MICHENER. Past experience 
might warrant the prediction that they 
would be one or the other. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 


Mr. SHORT. Not only $24,000 in sal- 
ary annually to the three members of 
the board, but the board is empowered 
to appoint not only a secretary but all 
other employees that are necessary. 
They are taking the lid off. There is 
an unlimited number that can be ap- 
pointed. I want to say if there are only 
50 of these cases scattered throughout 
the United States, as the sponsors of the 
bill claim, why could they not report 
periodically at frequent intervals to 
these immigration authorities, without 
any additional expense to the taxpayers 
of this country? 

Mr. MICHENER. These political com- 
missioners are to appoint personnel 
without reference to the civil-service 
law. After two or three hundred more 
political appointees are securely attached 
to Federal pay roll, then the civil-service 
law will be invoked and, bless your soul, 
life jobs are the result. 

Mr. Chairman, this section giving birth 
to this commission should be stricken 
from the bill, the protestations of the 
eloquent gentleman from Illinois to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman 
is entirely correct; and while the gen- 
tleman from Alabama says there will be 
no concentration camps but that they 
will be immigration stations, there is 
about as much difference between im- 
migration stations and concentration 
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camps as there is between patrol and 
convoy. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established in the 
Department of Justice a Board for the Super- 
vision of Deportable Aliens (hereinafter called 
the Board) which shall consist of three mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and who shall serve at the pleasure of the 
President. Each member of the Board shall 
receive a salary of $8,000 per annum. The 
Board is authorized to appoint a secretary and 
such other clerical employees as it may deem 
necessary. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
Page 7, strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
pleased to yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment has already been dis- 
cussed. The amendment seeks to strike 
out section 2 that provides for the addi- 
tional board and for secretaries, clerk 
hire, and so forth. We have already dis- 
cussed the question of this being perma- 
nent legislation. This being permanent 
legislation, it creates a permanent board, 
and it does provide for a board of three 
members with salaries of $8,000 a year 
each, and such clerks, stenographer, and 
all the help that board deems necessary, 
It is my contention that this board is 
wholly unnecessary, uncalled for, and 
should not be provided in this legislation, 
and that certainly, if the only excuse is 
to make it constitutional, as was sug- 
gested by the distinguished Member of 
Alabama, it does not belong here. 

Now, let us use a little common sense 
and judgment. We have the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service that can 
handle the question itself, and if there 
is to be an appeal, let us not appeal to a 
politically appointed board, but let ap- ` 
peals be made to the courts, ‘if you please, 
as we do in other cases. Certainly there 
cannot be any good, sound reason for ap- 
pealing to a board of this kind, political 
in all of its phases, and providing for em- 
ployees outside the civil service, as has 
been suggested. 

I do not see any reason whatsoever why 
members on either side of the aisle would 
not support an amendment to strike out 
section 2. 

Mr. Chairman, I have additional 
amendments to propose at the proper 
time to that appeals, if taken, be made 
to the courts and not to a board, Let 
the service itself handle the situation. If 
more authority is needed, then provide it. 
They told us that only about 50 indi- 
viduals will come up for consideration 
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during the year. Those men who are 
now in the service are career men. They 
will know much more about handling this 
problem than these politically appointed 
board members. My amendment places 
authority with the Immigration Service, 
and a further amendment I shall propose 
provides for appeals to the courts. 

I am sorry that I have to differ, for 
the moment, with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], for 
whom I have the most profound respect. 

It is not only a matter of saving the 
money, but we just do not need the board. 
I just do not believe you want a politically 
appointed group, that may or may not 
have had experience with such matters 
to act as a sort of court in such cases. 
I think the gentleman from Illinois, him- 
self, would agree to this proposition. 

I hope you will see fit to strike out 
section 2. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS and Mr. WILLIAM T. 
PHEIFFER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoses], a member of the committee, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WIL- 
LIAM T. PHEIFFER] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is by no 
means perfect, and in announcing that I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by my friend and colleague from 
Kansas, I do not want to be understood 
as implying that some better way cannot 
be found for handling the administration 
of this act, because I am certainly willing 
to accept and vote for any amendment 
which will more equitably and effectively 
carry out the purposes of the act, and 
eliminating any possibility of it being 
arbitrarily applied or used as an instru- 
ment for intolerance or persecuton. 

My main purpose in taking the floor 
at this time is to point out that, in my 
judgment, a disposition has been evinced 
here this afternoon to mistake the froth 
for the substance. We are dealing with a 
large matter and a grave matter. I be- 
lieve I can speak without presumption, 
and I am speaking advisedly as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization when I say that the 
problem of these aliens who have been 
clearly and fairly adjudged to be deport- 
able but who cannot be deported because 
of the international] situation is one of 
the most serious facing the United States 
today. Were it not for the fact that we 
cannot ship them out of the country cer- 
tainly the need for such a measure would 
not be so pressing. 

I also want to say to the House in all 
sincerity—and I am weighing my words— 
that, in my judgment, we are conjuring 
up fears where there is no ground for 
fear in saying that this bill will be used 
as a medium for oppression and witch 
hunts. I say this because I have been in 
almost daily contact with Maj. Lemuel 
B. Schofield and his very able staff. Ma- 
jor Schofield is trying to administer the 
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immigration and naturalization laws 
fairly, humanely, and equitably. I feel 
sure that in the administration of this 
bill, should it pass, we shall find that the 
Department of Justice, that section of the 
Department of Justice presided over by 
Major Schofield, will adopt a tolerant 
and farseeing attitude and that they will 
sedulously refrain from applying this 
measure to any alien who is not a menace 
to our institutions and American form of 
government. 

We have before our committee con- 
stantly cases involving persons who are 
suspected of being deportable aliens, but 
almost invariably the Department of Jus- 
tice comes forward and says, “Now, here; 
let us see if we cannot work something 
out in this case, because there are certain 
equities.” 

I hope none of you will take the ex- 
treme view thet in these trying days, in 
these days of dire emergency when the 
fate of our Nation may be hanging in the 
balance, that we should, on the ground 
of mere technicalities, hamstring our of- 
ficials to the extent that nothing can be 
done to remove the unquestionable men- 
ace that exists by virtue of the presence 
in our midst of these deportable aliens. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for information? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Gladly. 

Mr. HOBBS. I just want to say that, 
in my opinion, if you strike out this sec- 
tion setting up the board it very effectu- 
ally kills the bill. That opinion has been 
expressed time and time again. I hope 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

As I stated in the beginning, if a better 
means of ferreting out these undesirable 
aliens and dealing with their cases is 
presented, I have an open mind; but I 
again beseech you not to mistake the 
froth for the substance in considering 
this vital measure. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts) there were—ayes 80, noes 50. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Rees of Kansas 
and Mr. Hosgs. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
105, noes 49. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to keep the record straight. 

A few moments ago I asked the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama 
whether or not we had any detention 
camps in this country. I clearly under- 
stood him to say we did not. I have com- 
municated with the Department of Jus- 


tice. I find that we have one at Fort- 


Missoula, Mont., where at least 1,000 
Italians are interned at the present time. 
We have a second at Fort Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., and there are at least 350 
Germans in that camp, We have a third 
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at Fort Stanton, at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
where over 400 Germans are interned. 

These places are former military camps 
given up by the Army, turned over to 
the Department of Justice. They are be- 
ing operated by the Department of Jus- 
tice and are being used now for detention 
camps. In the noon edition of today’s 
Star there appears an article to the effect 
that there will be a threefold expansion 
of these camps. So it seems to me we 
have some detention camps in this coun- 
try where we are now keeping aliens. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN, Iyield. 

Mr. MICHENER. For what reason are 
people detained in these camps? Are 
they prisoners of war? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think most of them 
are men who sabotage ships, men such as 
those who were on the Columbus that 
was scuttled off of our coast. What I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
House is the fact that we have detention 
camps in this country at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never tried to 
help an undesirable alien. I have always 
been very anxious to see this country de- 
port such aliens. Those who violate our 
laws or do not support our form of gov- 
ernment do not belong here. Our trouble 
has been to a certain extent the disposi- 
tion at times of foreign countries in de- 
clining to grant passports for some of 
their subjects who have been ordered de- 
ported. I know of cases where passports 
could not be secured, and as a result we 
were powerless to deport the alien. 

We have penitentiaries, immigration 
stations, and, as I have shown, detention 
camps now where the undesirables can 
be placed if they are a menace to society. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service may, in accordance with rules and 
regulations which it shall prescribe with the 
approval of the Board, require any alien sub- 
ject to supervision or detention under this 
title (1) to appear from time to time before 
an officer of the Service for identification and 
examination; (2) to submit to medical and 
psychiatric examination and treatment; (3) 
to give information under oath as to his cir- 
cumstances, habits, asscciations, and activ- 
ities; and (4) to conform to such reasonable 
written restrictions on his conduct or activ- 
ities as the Service may prescribe. On appeal 
by the alien in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Service with the 
approval of the Board the Board may, in its 
discretion, affirm, modify, cancel, or stay the 
execution of any order issued by the Service 
under the provisions of this section. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kansas: 
Page 7, line 14, strike out the words “with 
the approval of the board,” and lines 23 and 
24, strike out the words “with the approval 
of the board.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
having stricken out section 2, this amend- 
ment is simply a corrective amendment, 
in view of the fact we have done away 
with the board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dewey: Page 7, 
line 18, strike out the words “and psychiatric.” 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, in these 
fantastic days I think it is a little difi- 
cult to decide who is sane, and to provide 
for an examination by a psychiatrist will 
just add to the expense of administra- 
tion. I think it is wrong in any event, in 
view of an inexact science, such as psy- 
chiatry, to subject these aliens to an 
examination of that type. There is 
enough stigma placed upon them. I 
therefore suggest that the words “and 
Psychiatric” be stricken out and the sec- 
tion restricted only to medical examina- 
tion and treatment. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
. Dewey], not because I desire particu- 
larly to argue the matter if the wisdom 
of the House is to the contrary. The 
point I wish to make is that this is a 
very necessary provision in certain cases 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, as well as the Department of 
Justice, desire this power which will not 
be abused and which will not be used 
except in cases that absolutely require it. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, HOBBS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. Does not medical exam- 
ination in general cover all that is neces- 
sary in any examination to be made 
without setting up a psychiatric unit? 

Mr. HOBBS. It is not thought so. Of 
course, we recognize a psychiatrist is a 
specialist who is also an M. D., but a 
“medical examination” would hardly be 
nen to include a psychiatric examina- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Dewey) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a further amendment to section 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
On page 7, line 22, after the word “alien”, 
insert “the United States circuit of appeals.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment simply provides for ap- 
peal to the United States circuit court of 
appeals. It seems to me that if there 
is to be an appeal, it should be to a court 
rather than to an administration-ap- 
pointed board. If the individual has had 
his day in court, then an appeal would 
not be necessary. When appeals are 
made, then make them to a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. It was suggested by 
scme of the membership that there may 
be cases where individuals might be de- 
ported without having their day in court. 
It is for that reason that the amendment 
is offered at this time. It is not with a 
view of relaxing the situation in any 
respect. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment simply to 
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call attention to the fact that this is a 
second appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that he has left out the word 
“court” in his amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to correct the 
amendment to make it read “United 
States circuit court of appeals.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees]? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the corrected amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
Page 7, line 22, after the word “alien”, insert 
“the United States circuit court of appeals.” 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that we have already granted that 
right. The alien already has the right 
of appeal to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals from the decision of 
the lower court in habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings. He already has the right to 
apply for certiorari to the Supreme 
Court. Now, we come along and give 
him another separate and additional 
right to appeal to the same court. 
There is no sense in giving him two ap- 
peals. You do not do it for our own citi- 
zens, and I think the amendment should 
be rejected. 

-Mr. REES of Kansas, Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then there is 
no harm in the amendment. 

Mr. HOBBS. Only that the gentle- 
man is showing more solicitous care for 
criminal aliens than for American 
citizens. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. There is no 
intention to do that. I think the gen 
tleman understands that. i 

Mr. HOBBS. That is what the gen- 
tleman is doing, whether he intends it or 
not. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rees of Kansas) 
there were—ayes 32, nocs 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service may, in its discretion, detain 
pending deportation, without bail, but not at 
hard labor, any alien against whom a valid 
warrant of deportation is outstanding, for a 
period of not exceeding 90 days from the date 
on which the alien is taken into custody 
under the warrant: Provided, That if at the 
termination of such period of 90 days it ap- 
pears to the Service that it will be possible 
to effect deportation within a reasonable 
time, the alien may be detained for such addi- 
tional time not to exceed 60 days: Provided 


-Jurther, That any alien detained hereunder, 


who is released from detention, during the 
course of habeas corpus proceedings or other- 
wise, prior to the expiration of the period 
herein specified, may, unless the detention 
shall be finally adjudged to have been illegal 
in such habeas corpus proceedings, be de- 
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tained again for a period which when aggre- 
gated with the duration of his previous de- 
tention under the provisions of this section 
shall not exceed the period herein specified. 

Src. 5. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service shall have authority, upon the 
order of the Board, to detain without bail, 
but not at hard labor, for a period not 
exceeding 1 year from the date on which the 
alien is taken into custody under such order, 
any alien not subject to detention under title 
II of this act, who is subject to supervision 
and detention under this title whose deporta- 
tion is based in whole or in part upon convic- 
tion, or admission by the allen of the com- 
mission, of a crime not connected with his 
entry into the United States, and whose 
detention the Board, upon the application of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and after notice and hearing, shall find nec- 
essary to the public interest or public safety: 
Provided, That if at the termination of such 
period of 1 year it appears to the Board that 
it will be possible to effect deportation within 
a reasonable time, the alien may be detained 
for an additional time not to exceed 3 
months: Provided further, That any alien de- 
tained hereunder, who is released from deten- 
tion, during the course of habeas corpus 
proceedings or otherwise, prior to the expira- 
tion of the period herein specified, may, 
unless the detention shall be finally adjudged 
to have been illegal in such habeas corpus 
proceedings, be detained again for a period 
which when aggregated with the duration of 
his previous detention under the provisions 
of this section shall not exceed the period 
herein specified. 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
my colleagues revert to section 4, which 
has previously been read. It refers, evi- 
dently, to one group of aliens who ob- 
tained admission to this country fraudu- 
lently by being smuggled into the country 
or by means of misrepresentation or by 
escaping from ships, or by other means. 
There is authority to hold this group of 
persons for 90 days under deportation 
warrants, and under certain circum- 
stances this time may be extended 60 
days. 

Section 5, which the Clerk has just 
read, refers to a group of aliens who have 
committed crimes not connected with 
entry into the United States. These 
aliens may be held for 1 year and possibly 
for 3 months additional if deportation 
warrants are issued for them. 

If you will turn to page 11, under title 
II, you will find you are dealing with a 
third class of aliens, who have been guilty 
of certain serious crimes especially enu- 
merated on page 11. Under that last 
section the Board provided by this bill 
has the power to detain aliens for life. I 
believe that is too harsh. That is unrea- 
sonably severe. i 


Suppose an alien has already served 
10 years for a crime. He then faces the 
possibility of being kept in one of these 
detention stations for the rest of his life, 
I hope no board or commission would be 
so unreasonable, yet I believe and I sub- 
mit as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that we ought to write into section 
201 of title II a provision limiting the de- 
tention to some reasonable number of 
years instead of permitting life deten- 
tion. I submit that for the consideration 
of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and hope he will offer an amend- 
ment to such an end, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kansas: 
On page 8, line 22, strike out “upon the order 
of the Board.” 


Mr. REES of Fansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this is just another corrective amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
On page 8, line 28, before “without”, insert 
“with or.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been some discussion and criti- 
cism regarding the provision that says 
these persons who are taken into custody 
shall be held without bond. I think there 
are plenty of them who should not be 
permitted to give bond. I do not think 
that situation should be relaxed, any 
more than it should be relaxed in many 
cases that come before our criminal 
courts, I do believe, however, that there 
might be a number of individuals who 
should be held for technical reasons or 
whose cases are not of such serious 
nature that the authorities would see fit 
to hold them in custody, but who should 
be made accountable by giving a proper 
bond. I do not believe it weakens, but 
rather strengthens, the bill. You can 
hold them without bond, or if the situa- 
tion is not grave enough to put the 
individual in custody, you can put him 
under bond. As a matter of fact, some- 
one speaking for this bill in the early 
part of the debate suggested the newly 
created board might function in the 
nature of a parole board. If these per- 
sons are to be on a kind of a parole, why 
not require a bond? 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive how 
anyone can take this floor and contend 
that an alien, uninvited to our shores, 
who has come here and abused cur hos- 
pitality and who has been adjudged, 
after full and fair hearing—several times 
in the Joe Strecker case—to be unworthy 
to remain here, an alien whom our sov- 
ereign Government has ordered to go 
hence, is entitled to be free in the life of 
America. I say that deportation means 
more than the making of an idle order. 
It means banishment, and any other ac- 
tion is unworthy of a great, sovereign 
government. 

We mean business about this thing. 
We do not mean for these termites boring 
from within, these alien servants of alien 
masters, to continue to pollute, degrade, 
and poison the blocdstream of our body 
politic. That is why we do not provide 
for bail, and resist and deny their right 
to it. They have no right to be here. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas, 


— 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement, but, as I under- 
stand, our courts permit individuals to go 
out on bail. They have in the past. It 
is a matter of the discretion of those in 
authority. I agree with the gentleman 
that in a case such as the Strecker case 
bail should not be permitted; but it seems 
to me that, after all, our courts do allow 
bail where they see fit to do so. If they 
do not think bail ought to be allowed, 
they do not have to allow it. It would be 
up to those in authority to determine 
whether or not the individual should be 
permitted to go out on bail or should be 
put in jail, or this so-called camp that 
the gentleman has discussed. It seems 
to me that each case should stand on its 
own feet. If a man is entitled to go out 
on bail, all right; and if he is not, all right. 
I feel it to be a matter of discretion with 
the court. 

Mr. HOBBS. I have the highest re- 
gard for the gentleman from Kansas and 
for his opinion, but does the gentleman 
mean to tell me that after a man is con- 


victed and sentenced for life to a peni-- 


tentiary, a court or anybody else gives 
him bail? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; not in those 
cases, certainly not, but. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman has had 
his say. Now, let him give me a chance 
to answer him and expose the fallacy of 
his argument. The gentleman does not 
mean that. He knows the Constitution 
guarantees to every citizen the right to 
bail until after his conviction and sen- 
tence. The gentleman forgets that these 
aliens affected by this bill have been con- 
victed and sentenced. It is because the 
execution of that sentence has become 
impossible that we deny them bail. It 
is utterly absurd to talk about giving any 
discretionary power to admit to bail a 
man who has been convicted and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. The courts 
do not do it, nobody does it, and it is an 
utter and absolute absurdity. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. No; I do not yield. I 
e as that back. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I was sure the gentle- 
man would. 

Mr, HOBBS. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman only a 
moment ago said that if we struck out 
section 2 of this bill, the bill would be 
absolutely unconstitutional and useless. 
Why is he now crying out over a dead 
horse? 

Mr. HOBBS: The gentleman is mis- 
quoting me. I said no such thing. But 
the horse is not dead yet and I am not 
crying over a corpse until we have a sep- 
arate vote on that amendment. You 
have not killed the horse yet, and you 
never will, in my deliberate judgment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Is this the same bill 
that was passed here on May 5, 2 years 
ago, by 281 to 61? 

Mr. HOBBS. Substantially the same 
in all essential particulars, except the 
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one creating a board, which improves the 
bill and makes it fairer. The vote 2 years 


ago was 288 for to 61 against. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, SHorT moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
everybody is tired and wants to go home 
and there is no use to cry over a corpse. 
I call for a vote. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Suort) there 
were—ayes 108, noes 81. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr, Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Hosss and Mr. 
SHORT. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
115, noes 90. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3) to invest the circuit courts of 
appeals of the United States with orig- 
inal and exclusive jurisdiction to review 
the order of detention of any alien or- 
dered deported from the United States 
whose deportation or departure from the 
United States otherwise is not effectuated 
within 90 days after the date the warrant 
of deportation shall have become final; 
to authorize such detention orders in cer- 
tain cases; to provide places for such 
detention; and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union that the enacting clause of the 
bill H. R. 3 be stricken out. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SHort) there 
were—ayes 116, noes 87. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 140, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 122, as follows: 


[Roll No. 121] 
YEAS—168 
Allen, III. Bradley, Pa. Cunningham 
Andersen, Brown, Ohio D'Alesandro 
H. Carl Buckler, Minn. Day 
Andresen, Burdick Dewey 
August H Butler Dickstein 
ll Canfield Dingell 
Bates, Ky. Cannon, Mo. Ditter 
Bates, Mass, Capozzoli Dondero 
Baumhart Carter Dworshak 
Beiter Celler Eberharter 
Bender Chenoweth Eliot, Mass. 
Bennett e wig Engel 
Bishop C Englebright 
Blackney Coffee, Wash. Fenton 
Bloom Crosser Fitzgerald 
Boland Crowther Fitzpatrick 
Bolton Culkin Flannagan 
Bradley, Mich. Cullen Fogarty 
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Robinson, Utah Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff, Mich. 
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Wasielewski 
W. 


Wolcott 


Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 


. Shafer, Mich. 


Forand Knutson 
Ford, Leland M, Kopplemann 
Ford, Thomas F. Kunkel 
Gearhart Lambertson 
Gehrmann Landis 
Gifford Larrabee 
Graham vy 
Granger Lesinski 
Grant, Ind. Ludlow 
1 Lynch 
Edwin Arthur McGregor 
Harness McIntyre 
Harter McKeough 
Healey Marcantonio 
Hill, Wash, Martin, Mass. 
Hinshaw Merritt 
Holmes Meyer, Md. 
Hook Mott 
Hope Murdock 
Houston Murray 
Howell Myers, Pa. 
Hull Norton 
Hunter O'Brien, Mich. 
Imhoff O'Connor 
Izac O'Toole 
Jackson Paddock 
Jacobsen Pittenger 
Jenkins, Ohio Ploeser 
Johns Powers 
Johnson, W. Va. Rabaut 
Jonkman Ramsay 
Kean Rankin, Mont. 
Kee Reed, N. Y. 
Keefe Rees, Kans. 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kennedy. Rogers, 
Martin J. Rolph 
Keogh Sasscer 
Kinzer Sauthoff 
Klein Scanion 
NAYS—140 
Allen, La. Guyer 
Anderson, Calif. Gwynne 
Arnold Haines 
Halleck 
Beckworth Hancock 
Boehne Hare 
Boggs Harrington 
Bonner Harris, Ark. 
Boren Harris, Va 
Brooks Hébert 
Brown, Ga. Heidinger 
Bryson Hobbs 
Buck Hoffman 
Burch Jarman 
Byron Jennings 
Camp Jensen 
Clevenger Johnson, Calif. 
Coffee, Nebr, Johnson, I 
Collins Johnson, 
Colmer Luther A. 
Cooper Johnson, 
Copeland Lyndon B, 
Courtney Johnson, Okla. 
x Kefauver 
Cravens Kleberg 
is Kocialkowski 
Davis, Ohio mer 
Dies Lanham 
Dirksen LeCompte 
Domengeaux 
Doughton McCormack 
Drewry McLaughlin 
Mahon 
Elliott, Calif. Manasco 
is Michener 
Fellows Mills, Ark. 
Folger Mills, La. 
Ford, Miss. Monroney 
loser 
Gamble Mundt 
Gathings Nelson 
Gibson Norrell 
Gilchrist O'Hara 
Gillie O'Neal 
Gore Pace 
Gossett Patman 
Green Patton 
Gregory Pearson 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’— 
Carlson 
NOT VOTING—120 
Anderson, Beam 
N. Mex. Bell 
Andrews Bland 
ds Boykin 
Baldwin Buckley, N.Y. 
Barden Bulwinkle 
Barry Burgin 


Clason Jarrett Plumley 
Claypool Jenks, N. H. Rich 
Cluett Johnson,Ind. Richards 
Cole, Md Jones Rockefeller 
Cole, N. ¥, Kelly, Il. Rodgers, Pa. 
Cooley Kennedy, Rogers, Okla, 
Costello Michael J, Sabath 
Crawford Kerr Sacks 
Creal Kilburn Satterfield 
Davis, Tenn. Kilday Schaefer, III. 
Delaney irwan Scrugham 
Disney Lea Secrest 
Douglas McArdle Shannon 
Downs McGehee Sheridan 
Durham McGranery Smith, Maine 
Eaton cLean Smith, W. Va. 
Edmiston McMillan Snyder 
Elston Sparkman 
Faddis Maciejewski Stearns, N. H. 
Fish Maciora Stefan 
Flaherty Magnuson Sumner, Ill. 
Flannery Mansfield Sutphin 
Gale Martin, Iowa Sweeney 
Gavagan Mason Tinkham 
Gerlach y Tolan 
Grant, Ala, Mitchell Treadway 
ll, Nichols Wadsworth 
Leonard W. O'Brien, N.Y. Wene 
Hart "Day Whitten 
Hartley O'Leary Wilson 
Heffernan Oliver Wolfenden, Pa. 
Hendricks Osmers Woodrum, Va. 
Hess Patrick Young 
Hill, Colo, Pfeifer, 
Holbrock Joseph L. 


So the motion was sgreed to. 
fie Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr Eaton for, with Mr. Cartwright against. 


Mr. Maciora for, with Mr. Crawford against. 
Mr. Tinkham for, with Mr Carlson against. 
Mr. Downs for, with Mr. Oliver against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Treadway against. 
Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Kilday against. 


General pairs: 


Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Smith of Maine, 

Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 


Mr. Faddis with Mr. Rich. 
Mr. Mansfield with Mr. Cluett. 
M-. Sparkman with Mr. Elston. 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Gale. 
Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Rockefeller. 
Mr. Kerr with Mr. McLean. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Arends, 
Mr. McGehee with Mr. Rodgers of Pennsyl- 
ania. 
Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Maas. 
Mr. Cooley with Mr. Gerlach. 

Mr. Beam with Miss Sumner of Illinois. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Jarrett. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. O’Brien of 
New York. 


Mr. Barry with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Creal with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Case of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Leonard W. 

Mr. Secrest with Mr, Smith of West Virginia. 

Mr. McArdle with Mr, O'Leary. 

Mr. Anderson of New Mexico with Mr. 
Schaefer of Illinois. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Flaherty. 
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Young with Mr. Bell. 

Sabath with Mr. Tolan. 

McMillan with Mr. Nichols, 

Wene with Mr. Costello. 

Snyder with Mr. Sutphin. 

Shannon with Mr. Lea. 

Bvrne with Mr. Flannery. 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. O'Day 
Mr. May with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Patrick with Mr. Whitten. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
a pair with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Trvkuam]. If he had been 
present, he would have voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote of “no” and answer 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. SHort, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS [HE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bennett] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour is late, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that tomorrow, after the completion 
of the regular business, and any special 
orders heretofore made, I be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me today be allotted to me tomorrow, 
after any other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
the insertion of an article published in 
the October issue of the Philadelphia 
Knights of Columbus Journal entitled 
“Is Our Unity a Farcical Sham?” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by the insertion of a speech which I 
recently delivered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including a short article. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address which I 
delivered in my district yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for a mo- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose is to make a brief announce- 
ment. While the House will meet to- 
morrow, we hope to adjourn from Wed- 
nesday over Thursday, until Friday, and 
then from Friday to Monday. There will 
be no further business the rest of the 
week. If the Rules Committee, as I 
strongly hope it will do, reports out a 
rule on the price- control legislation, that 
will be called up on Monday. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman: from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, we are told 
with comparative lack of concern that 
approximately 20,000 small business es- 
tablishment in America may be expected 
to have to padlock their doors and close 
down within the next few months, and 
we are not offered any program to keep 
those business establishments operating. 
Mr. Speaker, we are interested, all of us, 
in stepping up in every conceivable man- 
ner the defense program of this coun- 
try. If we will gear into that defense 
program the small business, the little 
factory, the small mill, the machine 
shops—those concerns using less than 
20 men—we can work out a tremendous 
pick-up in the defense program in this 
country, a defense program which has 
largely failed. to live up to expectations, 
a defense program which in 7 months, 
with $7,000,000,000 to spend, spent less 
than $300,000,000 for materials delivered 
abroad. 

We have failed so far almost entirely to 
call into play the vast resources of pro- 
duction made available in this country 
by the small business establishments 
which, if you please, have built America, 
have always been the backbone of this 
great Republic. 

England has stepped up her defense 
production merely by farming out small 
production items to small concerns in 
small communities. America could and 
should do likewise. Our own defense 
establishments and our aid-across-the- 
seas program could be stepped up sub- 
stantially by getting into the defense 
program the tens of thousands of small 
machine shops, mills, factories, and 
workshops of America. Not only that, 
but by so doing the small towns and the 
cities of less than 50,000 population could 
be preserved, the drain on the man- 
power could be reduced, their place in 
the economic system would be safe- 
guarded. 
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WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT 


After more than 2 years of defense 
effort the little fellow is still the forgotten 
man in American defense production; 
but I serve notice, Mr. Speaker, that the 
wave of protest is rising, the dollar-a- 
year men from the million-dollar-a-day 
corporations are being challenged to re- 
member the small producer; and the 
Members of Congress from rural areas 
have adopted the slogan, “We have just 
begun to fight.” 

It is now reliably reported that the 
allocation of only 2 percent of America’s 
strategic materials to small producers 
would continue such companies in busi- 
ness at least until July of 1942. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come to insist that 
such an allocation be made and that 
national-defense production be increased 
by utilizing the productive power of 
America’s small businesses where strikes 
are almost unknown and where loyalty 
reigns supreme. 

I call attention, Mr. Speaker, to an 
item appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of this morning, Novem- 
ber 18, and to the heading “Small busi- 
ness peril laid at the door of O. P. M.” 
Let me read the first paragraph of that 
interesting and revealing news item: 

Reports filed by two Senate committees 
yesterday blame Government policies rather 
than.a basic shortage of strategic materials 
for the threatened destruction of the Na- 
tion's small business, which constitutes the 
backbone of the capitalistic system of free 
enterprise. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, as I said on the floor 
of this House over a month ago, on Octo- 
ber 10, our small business does comprise 
the backbone of the capitalistic system 
and is entitled to a square deal without 
further delay. It was the small business 
concerns that built this economic set-up, 
which sometimes grew to be a giant con- 
cern and which sometimes just con- 
tinued to be a small concern, paying its 
taxes, keeping the small towns of Amer- 
ica alive, the small towns in which 
Americanism flourishes better than in 
any other localities in all this land, un- 
less it be upon the farms operated by the 
farmers of America. 

So I hope that Congress will devote it- 
self to paying attention to a serious prob- 
lem which it has overlooked in this rap- 
idly passing parade of events. 

Let me call your attention to another 
item in connection with this news dis- 
patch in the morning’s Times-Herald. I 
think the whole dispatch is of interest, 
and I ask unanimous consent to include 
it at the end of this talk as a part of 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in calling 
attention to this other paragraph, which 
it seems is particularly significant, I 
point out it is not necessary to close up 
these small business houses, these small 
establishments, and that it is being done 
not because of a lack of strategic sup- 
plies but on account of a failure on the 
part of this administration to allocate 
those supplies in such a way that little 
businesses may be kept alive and active. 
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The special Senate committee studying 
the preparedness program, headed by 
Senator Harry S. Truman, of Missouri, 
has some interesting recommendations 
that you will find if you will read this 
article in its entirety. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Mundt]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, another 
special Senate subcommittee headed by 
Senator O’Manoney, of Wyoming, mak- 
ing a preliminary report on these defense 
shortages, says this: 

The fundamental wrong, stated in its sim- 
plest terms, is that Congress is not function- 
ing. 


Mr. Speaker, if I may interpolate, I 
think one of the fundamental wrongs 
with all America today can be couched in 
those same terms, namely, that “Con- 
gress is not functioning.” 

I continue the quote: 

Congress has delegated the whole problem 
of administering raw materials to the execu- 
tive officials in the O. P. M., who are changed 
from week to week, and whose responstbili- 
ties are not the same today as they were 
yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this to the attention 
of Congress because it seems to me im- 
perative that the Members from every 
district with small businessmen in their 
localities, and this represents 80 percent 
or more of the Members of this House; 
should devote attention to this problem. 
We should see to it that Congress does 
begin to function in order to mete out 
justice to the little fellow in America, to 
the fellow who canhot hire any Tommy 
Corcorans to lobby for him down here, 
to the little fellow who cannot bring in 
some expensive lawyers to seek business 
for him, but to the fellow whose survival 
is essential if we are to continue the 
American way of life which we have al- 
ways known. Congress has been led 
around by the nose far too long. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come when it 
should start to function to protect the 
fundamental interests of this Republic. 

CROCODILE TEARS! 


Mr. Speaker, I again call attention to 
the startling statement made by Mr. Mor- 
genthau in the Washington News of Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, in commenting on the 
criticisms which some of us have been 
making from time to time against the 
neglect of the small businessman, and 
I quote to you the words of Secretary 
Morgenthau who said: 

I cannot help but be amused at some of 
the crocodile tears that are being shed by 
the small businessman. 


Mr. Speaker, that might be amusing 
to Mr. Morgenthau because perhaps he 
has not lived in a small town. Perhaps 
he does not know the problems of the 
small businessman. 

It might also be amusing to Mr. Hitler 
and to Mr. Stalin, who would like to see 
the bulwarks of democracy which these 
small businesses comprise ruined and de- 
stroyed, but I want you to know that it 
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is distressing to the big bulk of Ameri- 
cans who recognize that without the 
small businessman and without the small 
towns and their contribution to this 
country. America today would not be the 
outstanding land in all the world, which 
we all recognize it to be. Mr. Speaker, 
I insist the time is here for action now 
to protect this country’s small business- 
men from the fate which is being fixed 
for them. Let the President and his ad- 
visers and attachés act now to gear 
American small business into the defense 
picture. Let us utilize this great latent 
capacity to produce the defense weapons 
which strikes and muddling and neglect 
to farm out contracts where idle machin- 
ery is waiting to go to work have so far 
failed to produce in anything like the 
desired amounts. 


And, Mr. Speaker, if the President will 
not act, if O. P. M. and defense officials 
will nut act, and act soon, let us in Con- 
gress function, as we can and should, to 
see to it that small businesses and the 
small towns are not ruined during this 
emergency. I submit, sir, that this is 
a responsibility the leadership of this 
House cannot ignore. 


Herewith is printed the complete news 
story from the Washington Times-Herald 
of November 18 with regard to the un- 
necessary manner in which small busi- 
nesses are being deprived of the ma- 
terials and supplies to function as they 
should: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 18, 1941] 


SMALL BUSINESS PERIL LAID at Door or OFFICE 
or PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT—SENATE ASKS 
REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF PRIORITIES 
Act 
(By Chesly Manly) 


Reports filed by two Senate committees 
yesterday blamed Government policies, rather 
than a basic shortage of strategic materials, 
for the threatened priority destruction of the 
Nation’s small business, which constitutes the 
backbone of the capitalistic system of free 
enterprise. 

After receiving the committee reports and 
hearing debate thereon, the Senate unani- 
mously passed a resolution by Senator 
JOSEPH C. O'MaHoNney (Democrat), of Wyo- 
ming, calling upon the Office of Production 
Management for a full report on its adminis- 
tration of the priorities act and its plans 
for relieving the hardships which the prior- 
ities and allocations systems are inflicting 
upon small manufacturing enterprises. 


DANAHER’S CHARGE 


Developments concerning the impact of the 
$65,000,000,000 armament program upon the 
national economy included: 


1. Senator JOHN A. DANAHER, Republican, 
of Connecticut, told the Senate that the ad- 
ministration has placed no limitation what- 
ever upon the exportation of strategic metals 
to Canada and that Canada, as a result of this 
generosity, has been able to carry on civilian 
business as usual, while in the United States 
small manufacturing plants are closing by 
the thousand. 

DANAHER said the Canadian official whose 
position corresponds to that of Donald M. 
Nelson, Priorities and Allocations Adminis- 
trator, recently told the New England coun- 
cil that there is no unemployment in Canada 
and that all Canadians are grateful that the 
administration of our preparedness program 
has enabled them to continue on a business- 
as-usual basis. 
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PLEA FOR LITTLE FELLOW 


2. The special Senate committee investi- 
gating the preparedness program, headed by 
Senator Harry S. Truman, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, recommended in a special report that 
strategic materials be allocated wherever 
necessary to eliminate hardships among some 
130,000 manufacturers who employ less than 
20 persons each, and who in the aggregate 
employ 10 percent of all persons gainfully 
employed. 

The committee reported that it would take 
less than 2 percent of the supply of strategic 
materials to continue such companies in 
business during the first 6 months of 1942. 

3. A Senate subcommittee on public lands 
and surveys, headed by Senator O'MaHoney, 
submitted a preliminary report denying that 
there is any basic shortage of strategic ma- 
terials in this country with the exception of 
tin and nickel and questioning the necessily 
of severe cuts in civilian production. 

O’Manoney told the Senate that “the fun- 
damental wrong, stated in its simplest terms, 
is that Congress is not functioning. Con- 
gress has delegated the whole problem of ad- 
ministering raw materials to the executive 
officials in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, who are changed from week to week, 
and whose responsibilities are not the same 
today as they were yesterday.” 

The report of he Truman committee also 
urged an increase in the production of stra- 
tegic materials rather than further decreases 
in the production of civilian goods. “In or- 
der to effect such an increase separate prices 
should be set up sufficiently high to bring 
submarginal producers into production,” the 
report said. 

The Truman committee report blamed the 
existing immediate shortages on inadequate 
planning by the Army and Navy and on the 
“policy of superimposing defense production 
in huge new plants upon the existing civilian 
economy” rather than a widespread distribu- 
tion of contracts and subcontracts among ex- 
isting manufacturing facilities. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2024. An act to authorize the incorpo- 
rated city of Ketchikan, Alaska, to undertake 
certain public works and for such purpose 
to issue bonds in a sum not exceeding 
$250,000. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Monday, November 17, 
1941, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 


H. R. 247. An act for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; 

H. R. 413. An act for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize maintenance 
and use of a banking house upon the United 
States military reservation at Hickam Field, 
Oahu, Hawaii; 

H. R. 588. An act to authorize an appropri- 
ation for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at Honolulu, T. H.; 

H. R. 666. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kassner; 

H.R.733. An act for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; 

H. R. 734. An act for the relief of Kula 
Sanatorium; 4 

H. R.1106. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co, across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard Target Range, Mich.; 

H. R. 1542. An act for the relief of Adolf 
Leon and his wife Felicia; 
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H.R.1700. An act for the relief of Anna 
and Fred Aebi; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Ziegler; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; 

H. R. 2378. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Moyer; 

H.R.2379. An act for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; 

H. R. 2459. An act for the relief of Arnold 
H. Sommer; 

H.R. 2462. An act for the relief of William 
Schoeb; 

H. R. 2463. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Donald Crump and Mrs, John N. Crump 
and for the relief of Emma Jane Crump and 
Mildred Lounedah Crump; ` 

H. R. 2546. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Max Adams Shepard; 

H.R. 2596. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
district judge for the district of Massa- 
chusetts; 

H. R. 717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucille Peschke; 

H.R. 2781. An act for the relief of Gdynia 
America Line, Inc., of New York City, N. Y.; 

H. R. 2962. An act for the relief of John G. 
Martin; 

H. R. 3003. An act for the relief of Lueberta 
Wilson; 

H. R. 3086. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Marquis; 

H. R 3174. An act for the relief of H. L, 
Reppart, and others; 

H. R.3182. An act to provide for the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or relocation of certain 
highway and railroad bridges by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; 

H. R. 3315. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Hoffmann and Magda Hoffmann; 

H. R.3499. An act for the relief of Frank E. 


Day; 

H.R.3500. An act for the relief of J. R. 
Giles; 

H. R. 3643. An act for the relief of Kehl 
Markley, Jr.; 

H.R.3731. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond J. McMahon; 

H. R. 3872. An act for the relief of Towne 
School District No. 6, fractional Monroe 
Township, Newaygo County, Mich.; 

H. R. 4061. An act for the relief of Louise 
L. Kapfer; 

H. R. 4062. An act for the relief of Alta 
Ledgerwocd; 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of James A. 
Sweeney; 

H. R. 4117. An act for the relief of W. L. B. 
Van Dyke; 

H. R. 4226. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; 

H. R. 4245. An act for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Ayers; 

H. R. 4381. An act to repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction 
of bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H. R. 4415. An act for the relief of the 
Macon County Oil Co.; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; 

H. R. 4503. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Dillon; 

H. R. 4561. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Della Thompson; 

H. R. 4570. An act for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; 

H. R.4587. An act for the relief of Ray ©. 
McMillen; 

H. R. 4777. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Kehaya; 
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H. R. 4778. An act for the relief of Delbert E. 
Libbey; 

H. R. 4791. An act to reimburse the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., for damages assessed to 
it by the United States for innocent trespass 
upon land belonging to the United States; 

H. R. 4803. An act for the relief of certain 
personnel of the Army on account of loss of 
personal property as a result of a fire on April 
11, 1940, at Fort Benning, Ga.; 

H. R. 4879. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Sandell and Frances Sandell; 

H. R. 4904. An act to authorize transpor- 
tation of employees of the United States on 
vessels of the Army transport service; 

H. R. 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 4961. An act to amend section 9 (b) 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended by section 14 of the act of August 
31, 1935; 

H. R. 4964. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hugaboom; 

H. R. 4994. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Bridge Street in Plymouth Borough, 
between Plymouth and Hanover Townships, 
in the county of Luzerne, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5021. An act for the reliet of Capt. 
Alex Papana; 

H. R 5076. An act to empower the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii to author- 
ize the county of Kauai to issue improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 5077. An act to approve act No. 112 
of the Session Laws of 1941 of the Territory 
of Hawaii, entitled “An act to amend act 101 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, relating 
to the manufacture, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the districts of North and 
South Hilo and Puna, in the county of Ha- 
wail, so as to extend the franchise to the dis- 
tricts of Kau and South Kohala in said 
county, and extend the term thereof as to 
the town of Hilo”; 

H. R. 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the Unite 1 States to make settlements 
with payees of lost or stolen checks, which 
have been paid on forged endorsements, in 
advance of reclamation, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 5120. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the 
remaining portion of the Grosse Point Light- 
house Reservation by deed to the city of 
Evanston, III.; 

H. R. 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion, by the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Is- 
land and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5203. ¿n act to extend the provisions 
of the act of February 24, 1933, and of the act 
of June 29, 1940, to proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court; 

H.R.5356. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps with a brigadier general 
as chief; 

H. R. 5374. Au act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other purposes; 

H. R. 5498. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Korkemas and Rose Grazioli; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 

H. R. 5557. An act authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near M ntezuma, Ind; 
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H. R. 5594. An act for the relief of the Kulp 
Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; 

H. R. 5653. An act to extend, under certain 
conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of 
the War Department, and before transmitting 
the same to the General Accounting Office; 

H. R. 5708. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act; 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation 
Medal for each person who served in Ger- 
many or Austria-Hungary during the period 
of occupation; and 

H.R.5783. An act to authorize the ccn- 
struction or acquisition of certain naval local 
defense vessels, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a, m., Wednesday, November 
19, 1941, to continue hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to Securities Act, 
1933, and Securities Exchange Act, 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
+ ZATION 


There will be a meeting of this com- 
mittee at 10 a. m., Wednesday, November 
19, 1941, on public bills H. R. 2304, H. R. 
5569; private bills H. R. 3295, H. R. 4511, 
H. R. 3503, H. R. 1988, S. 456, S. 4360. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will hold hearings on Wednes- 
day, November 19, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 4648. 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold public hearings in room 247, 
House Office Building, Wednesday, No- 
vember 19, 1941, at 10 a. m., on H. R. 
6009, entitled “A bill to provide pensions 
at wartime rates for officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard disabled in line of duty 
as a direct result of armed conflict, while 
engaged in extra-hazardous service or 
while the United States is engaged in 
war, and for the dependents of those 
who die from such cause, and for other 
purposes.” 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
have hearings on Monday, November 24, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 1324, House 
Office Building, on various bills pending 
before the committee for relief of dis- 
tressed agricultural areas. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
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ing on Tuesday, November 25, 1941, at 10 
a. m, on House Joint Resolution 246, 
to authorize the Maritime Commission 
to sell two merchant vessels to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Eire. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1084. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to order to the United States, on 
their statutory leaves of absence, officers and 
employe-s of the Department of the Treasury 
serving abroad, and to govern the payment 
of travelirz expenses and duties while on 
leave; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1085. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
certificate of settlement of account (U. S. 
House of Representatives) certificate No. 
H-91799-Ms., from April 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1941; to the Committee on Accounts. 

1086. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, trarsmitting a cer- 
tificate of settlement of account (U. S. House 
of Representatives) certificate No. 8-90827- 
Ms., from October 1, 1940, to December 31, 
1940; to the Committee on Accounts. 

1087. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a cer- 
tificate of settlement of account for the 
period of January 1, 1941, to March 31, 1941, 
certificate No. H-93789-Ms. (U. S. House of 
Representatives); to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 341. . Resolution providing 
further studies and investigations by the 
Naval Affairs Committee; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1417). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 342. Resolution providing 
for further studies and investigations by 
the Military Affairs Committee; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1418). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 343. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Claims to employ an 
assistant clerk; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1419). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 344. Resolution for the con- 
sideration of S. 588, an act to give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture permanent authority 
to make payments to agricultural producers 
in order to effectuate the purposes Specified 
in section 7 (a) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1420). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 56. Concur- 
rent resolution authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of each of the reports sub- 
mitted to the House during the current Con- 
gress by the Select Committee to Investigate 
National Defense Migration; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1421). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2035. An act to amend sections 345 and 
347 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 with respect to cotton-marketing 
quotas; with amendment (Rept. No. 1422). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state oi the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 6049. A bill to exempt from State and 
local taxes the sale, purchase, storage, use, or 
consumption of tangible personal property 
for use in performing defense contracts; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. R. 6050. A bill to amend paragrephs 1 
and 2 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. CULKIN: 

H. R. 6051. A bill to enable dairy farmers in 
certain drought areas to maintain their pro- 
duction of milk needed for defense purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 6052. A bill to return certain retired 
emergency officers to the rolls, with pay; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 6053. A bill to amend section 2800 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PLAUCHE: 

H. R. 6054. A bill providing a franking 
privilege to soldiers, sailors, and marines dur- 
ing existence of the unlimited national emer- 
gency; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6055. A bill to amend section 2800 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 6056. A bill to regulate in the United 
States Court of Claims suits for payment for 
the use of inventions by or for the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 6057. A bill to proclaim as treason 
during the existing emergency, all strikes 
impeding the progress of national defense; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WORLEY: 

H. R. 6058. A bill relating to the use and 
Operation by the United States of certain 
plants in the interest of the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 6059. A bill for the admission to citi- 
zenship of aliens who came into this country 
prior to February 5, 1917; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6060. A bill to amend section 28 of 
the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 6066. A bill to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes in the performance of na- 
tional-defense contracts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution providing 
antistrike legislation in defense industries; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. Res. 345. Resolution to investigate the 
effects of the increased cost of living upon 
aged persons and those receiving benefits 
from State and Federal relief agencies; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, DIMOND: 

H. R. 6061. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Werner M. Bertelson and Ellen W. 
Sessions; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 6062. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Grace Bence; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6063. A bill for the relief of the 
Clark County Lumber Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 

H. R. 6064. A bill for the relief of Linda 

Wright Ward; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 6065. A bill for the relief of Michael 

J. Bates; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


2055. By Mr. CULKIN: Resolution of the 
Drought Committee of the Northern New 
York Counties, urging the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation, the State defense 
committee and the depart nent of agricul- 
ture and markets to go on record favoring 
the Pulmer bill for relief of the northern 
New York dairymen; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2056. Also, resolution of the Cloth Window 
Shade Workers Union, No. 20684, Oswego, 
N. Y., protesting against any and all taxes 
on their wages by the United States Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2057. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Associated Farmers of Kings County, Han- 
ford, Calif., demanding that Congress remove 
the cause of much of the trouble between 
employer and employee by the immediate 
repeal of the Wagner Act; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

2058. Also, petition of the Democratic 
Youth Federation of California, urging that 
lend-lease aid be given nations fighting Hit- 
ler; Congress declare war on Germany; and 
American armed forces in collaboration with 
Great Britain open a western front immedi- 
ately; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2059. By Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: Petition of 
the La Grange Cooperative Club, of La Grange, 
II., concerning strikes in defense plants; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

2060. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Lakewood Exempt Firemen’s Association and 
fire company No. 1, Lakewood, N. J., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to House bill 1410; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2061 Also, petition of the General Welfare 
Center, No. 1, San Jose, Calif., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to House bill 1410; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2062. Also, petition of the American Flag 
Council, No. 28, Daughters of America, Had- 
denfield, N. J., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2063. Also, petition of the Shelton Grange, 
Shelton, Wash., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, Father of heaven and 
earth, in whose loving care we are, that 
Thou hast blessed us not only with free- 
dom and prosperity, with the gleam of 
day and the stars of night, but also with 
the flowers of youth, the fruitage of our 
riper years, and with every blessing that 
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adorns the pathway of our time. But 
chiefly are we bound to praise Thee for 
Him whose homeless feet have pressed 
our path of pain, whose hands have borne 
the burden of our sorrow, that we might 
learn to help each other in every dark- 
ened hour of life. 

Teach us, Thou Cause of Causes, to 
thank Thee when Thy hand bestows, to 
bless Thee when Thy love withdraws, and, 
though at last our lives may seem to end 
with dreamed of joys that still are only 
dreams, with hopes deferred, and bless- 
ings seen for others though not on us 
bestowed, make us content to know that 
if our souls but dwell in faith’s untroubled 
realm we shall one day wake to thank 
Thee for the rapture of that radiant 
morn when from every shadow of our 
doubt or disappointment we shall find 
release, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away. 

In the Master’s name, we ask it, 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McKetrar, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
November 17, 1941, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
November 15, 1941, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 633) to 
amend the Criminal Code iu respect to 
fires on the public domain or Indian 
lands or on certain lands owned or leased 
by, or under the partial, concurrent, or 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4795) to amend the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920, 
as amended, by amending sections 
203 (4), 208 (3), 209, 213, 215, 220, and 
222 thereof, and by adding thereto a new 
section to be numbered section 225, all 
relating to the powers, duties, and func- 
tions of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5833) to 
extend the time during which orders and 
marketing agreements under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
may be applicable to hops, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 56), in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Hotise of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 additional copies of each of 
the reports submitted to the House during 
the current Congress by the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate National Defense Migra- 
tion, of which 9,000 copies shall be for the 
use of said committee and 1,000 copies for 
the use of the House document room. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2024. An act to authorize the incorpo- 
rated city of Ketchikan, Alaska, to undertake 
certain public works and for such purpose 
to issue bonds in a sum not exceeding 
$250,000; and 

H.R. 4795. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920, as amended, 
by amending sections 203 (4). 208 (3), 209, 
213, 215, 220, and 222 thereof and by adding 
thereto a new section to be numbered section 
225, all relating to the powers, duties, and 
functions of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanim us consent that when the Senate 
completes its labor today it stand ad- 
jouzned until 12 o'clock noon on Friday 
next. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Civil Servive: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States, approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 19, 1941. 


[Notz.—-Report accompanied similar 
message to the House of Representa- 
tives.] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


CONDEMNATION OF MATERIALS FOR USE IN 
PROCESS OR RENOVATED BUTTER 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the condemnation of materials 
which are intended for use in process or reno- 
vated butter and which are unfit for human 
consumption, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Stuyvesant Mothers’ Association, of New 
York City, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 1313, granting Federal assistance 
to States and Territories in providing educa- 
tional facilities; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

A letter from the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League, San Francisco, Calif., stating that 
the league is ready and willing to cooperate 
in any and all activities tending to promote 
the interests of the United States; to the 
table, 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maryland praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide for 
the suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps and naval establishments; to the 
table. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

The petition of Arthur C. Gower and sun- 
dry clergymen and ministers of the gospel, 
all of Eau Claire, Wis., or its vicinity, pray- 
ing for the adoption of measures to stop the 
efforts of nazi-ism to overcome Christianity 
and prevent the spread of the Gospel; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


FOOD PRODUCTION CAMPAIGN, WAU- 
PACA COUNTY, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted at the U. S. D. A. 
defense food production campaign 
launching meeting at Waupaca, Wis., on 
Tuesday, October 14, 1941. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard has indicated greatly increased needs 
for milk, pork, eggs, and other foods; and 

Whereas domestic reemployment is rap- 
idly creating still greater demands for these 
same foods; and 

Whereas Wisconsin farmers have a great 
responsibility in meeting this demand, espe- 
cially for such products as evaporated milk 
and cheese; and 

Whereas we believe that it is to the best 
interest of the farmers in the county to do 
everything in their power to meet this re- 
quest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting, representing 
farm interests in Waupaca County, go on rec- 
ord in favor of cooperating with the county 
United States Department of Agriculture 
defense board in putting on an intensive 
campaign this month to interest all farmers 
in the county in reaching the goals set for 
Waupaca County for increased food produc- 
tion; furthermore 

We wish to express our sincere request 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
our Members of Congress from Wisconsin 
and the entire dairying Midwest, immedi- 
ately draw up proposed legislation to provide 
a cushion for farm prices after the war emer- 
gency, so that the dairy farmers’ patriotic 
increase in productive capacity will not re- 
act in a manner so as to cause a wholesale 
bankruptcy in the Midwest farm areas when 
the post-war deflation sets in. 


PRIORITY RIGHTS FOR FARM IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, also I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the Wood County, 
Wis., Board of Supervisors at their meet- 
ing held on the 14th day of November 
1941. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 20 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture is asking the farmers to produce 
more milk, eggs, pork, and other farm prcd- 
ucts; and 

Whereas there is a great shortage of farm 
labor: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, “hat we, the Wood County Board, 
go on record as soliciting the United States 
Government to give manufacturers of farm 
implements some priority rights as it will be 
impossible for farmers to meet the required 
production without the necessary machinery: 
And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture, to Walter F. Katterhenry, 
chairman of the U. S. D. A. Defense Board of 
Wisconsin, to Congressman Ræm Murray, and 
to our Senators, ALEXANDER WILEY and 
Rosert M. La FOLLETTE. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 2062. A bill for the relief of Thomas Jen- 

nie; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 2063. A bill to authorize certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States to accept emblems, medals, orders, and 
decorations that have been tendered them by 
governments of the Western Hemisphere; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5833) to extend the time 
during which orders and marketing 
agreements under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as amended, may be ap- 
plicable to hops was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE SENATOR 
SHEPPARD 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 197), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Li- 
brary: 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol 
is authorized and directed to accept a por- 
trait of Hon. Morris Sheppard, late a Senator 
from the State of Texas, as a gift to the 
Seriate of the United States from his family, 
and to cause such portrait to be hung in a 
suitable place in the Senate wing of the 
National Capitol. 


DEFENSE OF PACIFIC COAST, ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN STATES, HAWAII, AND 
_ ALASKA 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 13 I submitted to the Senate a 
resolution (S. Res. 194) asking the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee from the 
Committee on Military Affairs to investi- 
gate certain military needs on the Pacific 
coast and in the Rocky ifountain States, 
also in Hawaii and Alaska. The resolu- 
tion was considered by the Military Af- 
fairs Committee and on November 17 was 
favorably reported by that committee to 
the Senate. It was then referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, where it 
is now pending. Upon consideration, I 
have decided to modify the resolution so 
as to provide that the committee shall be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
with representation from the Commerce 
Committee and the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate be 
discha.ged from the further considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 194, and that it 
now be referred to the Committee on 
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Post Offices and Post Roads and the 
Committee on Commerce for their report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair 
correctly understood the Senator from 
California, he asked that the resolution 
be referred to two different committees 
at the same time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to have 
that done if it is possible. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think 
there is a better course, and one which is 
more simple and warranted by the rules 
of the Senate. 

I understand from the statement of 
the able Senator from California that 
the resolution was reported by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and was then re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. That being so, it is not neces- 
sary to refer it to other committees 
which might have jurisdiction. By 
unanimous consent the modification 
may be made now and the resolution 
may remain with the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


I suggest that the Senator modify his 
proposal to include membership from 
the Committee on Commerce, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. If such modification is made, the 
resolution may still remain with the 
committee having jurisdiction at this 
time—the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate—to determine whether the merits of 
the resolution justify an allotment from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 

That is the procedure I should fol- 
low. It is more simple than the one 
first suggested, and it is warranted by 
the rules. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that all the Senator from 
California would have to do would be to 
ask unanimous consent to make the 
change he desires now. 

Mr. McNARY. Exactly; that is what 
I suggest—that it be made now by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask that Senate Resolution 194 be 
modified so as to provide that the com- 
mittee shall consist of seven Senators— 
three from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, two from the Committee on 
Commerce, and two from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
resolution will be so modified. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, should 
not the resolution be considered by the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
and the Committee on Commerce before 
being heard by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate? 

Mr. McNARY. No, Mr. President. 
The resolution has been reported by a 
standing committee of the Senate. The 
Senator from California now is simply 
offering a modification to include mem- 
bership on three committees. The reso- 
lution should remain with the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 
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Mr. DOWNEY, I also ask un: ous 
consent for a reprint of the resolution to 
conform to the modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution, as modified, will 
be printed. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORLD 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, it is sur- 
prising how little we hear of some things 
these days. It has been a long time since 
I heard anyone speak of the peace-giving 
power of reciprocal trade agreements, 
the expectation of the Government to 
balance the Budget, the effectiveness of 
dollar devaluation to increase interna- 
tional trade, the benefits of plowing 
under cotton, and killing brood sows, the 
miracle of the limitations of armament, 
and the pact to outlaw war. . Everything 
in public life has its day of grace and 
then gives way to some other more cur- 
rent idea. Now it is the “four freedoms.” 
Basic to all these is the economic dream 
of those who believe that the United 
States of America is responsible for all 
the woes and misery of the wide, wide 
world, and that it is a disgrace for us 
to retain any measure of our own 
strength while others suffer. They think 
we do an act of righteousness when we 
destroy our own liberty, undermine our 
own privileges, and suffer loss of our own 
peculiar institutions of government in 
order that we may prostrate ourselves 
together with the rest of the world. In 
my judgment, this world-wide effort to 
capture America and to set upon it the 
errors and sorrows of all mankind is but 
a passing phase. The time will come 
when we shall hear less and less about it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post for Novem- 
ber 22, 1941, entitled “The American 
Guilt Theme.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Saturday Evening Post of Novem- 
ber 22, 1941] 


THE AMERICAN GUILT THEME 


Symptoms of that strange psychic malady 
which may be called the American guilt 
complex are beginning to appear. P 

Always there are those who feel guilty 
when Europe is in trouble. When Europe 
is not in trouble, still they find a sense of 
guilt in the fact that America is so much 
richer. Such were the debt forgivers. They 
would have forgiven the European war debts 
on the ground that it had been our war from 
the beginning and we were late getting in. 
The least we could do afterward was to be 
willing to pay for it from the time we entered 
and then try to forget the lives and the 
sufferings that were chargeable to our tardi- 
ness, 

The new theme is that we are morally re- 
sponsible for the rise of the dictators in 
Europe. It was our fault. The text comes 
from Mr. Sumner Welles, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, who, if he was not appointed 
to it, has assumed the role of St. John of the 
Four Freedoms. “After the last war,” he 
says, “at a time when other countries were 
looking to us for help in their stupendous 
task of economic and social reconstruction, 
the United States, suddenly became the 
world’s greatest creditor nation and incom- 
parably strong economically, struck heavy 
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blows at their war-weakened, debt-burdened 
economic structures. The shock was heavy, 
morally as well as economically. * * * 
Our high-tariff policy reached out to virtu- 
ally every corner of the earth and brought 
poverty and despair to innumerable com- 
munities. * * * Many countries which 
had not recovered from our tariff increases 
in 1921 and 1922 and were tottering on the 
brink of economic and financial collapse 
were literally pushed into the abyss by our 
tariff action of 1930. Throughout the world 
this withering blast of trade destruction 
brought disaster and despair to countless 
people. The resultant misery, bewilderment, 
and resentment, together with other equally 
pernicious contributing causes, paved the 
way for the rise of those very dictatorships 
which have plunged almost the entire world 
into war.” 

We shall probably hear much of this 
theme. It will be intoned by all who be- 
lieve that we should share our wealth with 
the underprivileged nations of the world. 
What a pity the 11 allies did not have the 
official version when they conferred recently 
in London on how to divide the resources of 
the United States after the war. But they 
had one almost as good, also from Mr. Welles, 
declaring that in order to bring the world of 
four freedoms to pass, it would be necessary 
to establish “fully and adequately the 
natural right of all people to equal economic 
enjoyment.” 

We have said before that we do not know 
what these words mean; we doubt if Mr. 
Welles does. 

We do not believe that other people have 
any moral right to sell goods in the American 
market on their own terms, or to sell them at 
all if we do not want them, any more than 
we possess the moral right to sell goods in 
their markets if they would prefer not to buy 
them, the reason being whatever it is. If 
trade is not a matter of mutual profit, it is 
bankrupt and will end in disaster; and trade 
will find that out for itself, if only govern- 
ments will let it alone. 

It was neither trade with the United States 
nor the want of it that ruined Europe. Dur- 
ing World War No. 1 and afterward Europe 
borrowed more from us than she could afford 
to pay back. We did not push her into the 
abyss. She borrowed herself into it. The 
abyss opened when the golden stream 
stopped—that is, when we stopped lending. 
If our high tariffs made it impossible for 
Europe to pay us back in competitive goods, 
well then, she couldn’t pay, and that was 
that. The loss was ours, not Europe’s. She 
had what she had borrowed. 

But before any of this need be argued, 
there is inte to cross and, we 
regret to say, it is political and partisan 
ground. 

Observe that the sins Mr. Welles would load 
upon us are Republican Party sins. It was 
the Republican tariff of 1930, he says, that 
brought “disaster and despair to countless 
people,” and pushed Europe into the abyss. 
His indictment ends there. A little while 
later the New Deal arrived. What did the 
New Deal do about it? Did it abolish the 
wicked Republican tariff? Did it embrace 
free trade for the sake of the world? What 
did it do to pull out of the abyss the people 
we had pushed into it? 

Mr. Welles knows but he may have for- 
gotten. Therefore we remind him that one 
of the early acts of the New Deal was to wreck 
the London Economic Conference, leaving the 
world more bewildered and despairing than 
before; it repudiated the gold standard and 
debased the American dollar, on the ground 
that other countries were doing it and that 
by doing it they were able to lift their goods 
over the Republican tariff wall into the Amer- 
ican market; it put into the hands of the 
State Department the power to control for- 
eign trade through a system of trade treaties, 
which was to do what all the rest of the world 
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was doing—that is, to lay the hands of gov- 
ernment upon trade and then employ it as an 
instrument of foreign policy, contrary to the 
sound American tradition. Within this new 
power to control trade the Government put 
special barriers against’ German trade—and 
very rightly so, we think—on the ground that 
the German Government was subsidizing 
German exports. Yet if Mr. Welles con- 
cedes the practical necessity for retaliatory 
tariffs, or tariffs to equalize cost of pro- 
duction, his free-trade position is in jeop- 
ardy; and, worse still, he becomes involved 
in the contradiction that while the New Deal 
was holding barriers against the goods of 
other countries because the governments of 
other countries, like Germany, subsidized ex- 
ports, the American Government itself, di- 
rectly and roundabout, was doing the same 
thing. Briefly, all that the New Deal did 
about the wicked Republican tariff was to 
let Mr. Hull put some getes in it. 

We suggest to Mr. Welles two thoughts: 
First, what has ruined international trade is 
Government interference, carried to the point 
ot bureaucratic administration; second, we 
cannot make the world richer by sharing our 
wealth with the underprivileged nations, but 
we can impoverish ourselves. 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
TYDINGS 

[Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an Armistice Day address delivered over the 
radio by Senator Typincs under the auspices 
of the Jewish War Veterans, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HERRING ON 
UNITY FOR DEFENSE 

[Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 

entitled “Unity for Defense,” delivered by 

Senator HERRING on November 17, 1941, which 

appears in Appendix.] 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
CATECHETICAL CONGRESS OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE 
[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article from 

the Philadelphia Record of November 13, 

1941, incorporating a letter from the Presi- 

dent of the United States to the Seventh 

Annual National Catechetical Congress of the 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which 

pears in the Appendix.] 


A MUDDLED DECISION—EDITORIAL FROM 
NEW YORK TIMES 
[Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial] from 
the New York Times of November 18, 1941, 
entitled “A Muddled Decision,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. ] 


AID FOR STARVING PEOPLES OF 
EUROPE—EDITORIAL FROM THE CATH- 
OLIC TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “He Argues Well,” published in the 
Catholic Transcript, of Hartford,- Conn., of 
October 23, 1941, relative to the feeding of 
starving women and children of the occupied 
countries of Furope, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LET US GIVE THANKS—EDITORIAL FROM 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE 

[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Let Us Give Thanks,” published in 
the current issue of Liberty magazine, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

A THREAT TO STABLE JOBS—EDITORIAL 
FROM MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

IMr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
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titled “A Threat to Stable Jobs,” published in 
the Milwaukee Journal of November 17, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


HITLER DEFEATS HITLER—ARTICLE BY 
DAVID LAWRENCE 

[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Hitler Defeats Hitler,” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the United 
States Naws of November 14, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. 


FINNISH-RUSSIAN WAR 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, some 
time ago Secretary of State Hull an- 
nounced through the press that he had, 
on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, told Finland to quit fight- 
ing Russia, under a threat of losing the 
friendship of the United States. It was 
also reported in the press that Britain 
had threatened to declare war on Finland 
if Finland did not quit fighting Russia. 

In this case the State Department re- 
sorted to the rather unusual course of 
making public their relation of confiden- 


tial diplomatic conversations before a 


definite answer from the Finnish side was 
given. This was done by newspaper re- 
leases of November 3 and 7. 

I have not seen, from any American 
official sources, the reply to Mr. Hull’s 
threat. However, on November 13 I in- 
serted in the Recorp a dispatch printed 
in the New York Times of November 3 
stating in unmistakable language the po- 
sition of Finland, as expressed by its 
President in writing to Mr. Henry J. 
Taylor, Helsinki correspondent for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. I 
assume that the position of Finland 
stated in that dispatch is clearly stated, 
and that the State Department has been 
so notified. In short, the position of 
Finland, as stated by its President, is first 
that there is no alinement in Finland 
with Germany’s ideological and totali- 
tarian policy; second, that Finland is in- 
volved only in the war against the Bol- 
sheviks; and third, that Finland fights 
only for her own protection and security, 
and begs the United States to realize that 
Finland is still a sovereign independent 
government and people, and, as such, 
controls her own affairs, and fights as she 
has many times in history had to fight 
against Russian aggression, to protect her 
own life and institutions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not a 
fact that at the present moment Russia 
is still in possession of the great island 
fortress of Hangö, pointing at the heart 
of Finland, which Russia acquired in the 
unholy war of 2 years ago? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I intended to call attention to that 
fact a little later. 

It must be evident that Finland, like 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, and other 
countries, is a victim of the power poli- 
tics of European imperial powers—a 
game as old as humanity; a game in 
which, in the last quarter of a century, 
the United States has interfered, under 
the delusion that those who control the 
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game and deal the cards are dealing 
from the top of the deck instead of from 
the bottom. 

This step on the part of the State 
Department, through which it has in 
public taken up an argument with a 
friendly government, has obviously been 
taken with the intention of first pre- 
paring the American public for more 
vigorous steps against Finland on the 
part of this country. If that is the 
case, we are placed in the position of 
Uncle Sam being the errand boy for 
Joe Dlugashvili, alias Joe Stalin, other- 
wise Joe the Steel Man, and Winston 
Churchill. 

Mr. Hull warns Finland that Finland 
may be considered an enemy country if 
she continues her fight in self-defense 
against Soviet Russia. He is asking the 
Finnish Government and the Finnish 
people to give in to the English de- 
mands, irrespective of the fact that pub- 
lic opinion in Finland, as expressed by 
the Finnish papers, considers this course 
as suicidal to this small but valiant 
democracy. There may, furthermore, 
have been the intention to split the Fin- 
nish people, and to provoke opposition 
to the policy followed by the Finnish 
Government. It is evidently the same 
intention that has brought the admin- 
istration to follow the example of the 
propaganda machinery in the totali- 
tarian states of Joseph Stalin and Adolf 
Hitler, to arrange broadcasts in Finnish 
from the United States to be beamed to 
Finland. 

Whatever the intention has been in 
giving out the releases, it is obvious that 
they constitute a pressure upon Fin- 
land. They are, furthermore, of a na- 
ture to provoke the impression that 
Finland has not taken into considera- 
tion a fair peace offer made to her— 
though no statement is made to indicate 
that any kind of a peace offer had been 
made—and that by continuing her fight 
she is becoming one of the aggressor na- 
tions which the United States is pledged 
to crush. The assertion that Finland’s 
military operations against Communist 
Russia constitute a threat to the security 
of the United States is too preposterous 
to be taken seriously. 

A careful study of the text of the 
release the State Department has given 
out reveals some rather interesting facts. 

First. Mr. Sumner ‘Welles’ statement 
to the Finnish Minister on August 18— 
which we have every reason to think the 
Finnish Minister immediately cabled to 
his Government—as appears from Mr. 
Welles’ own statement in the release of 
November 17, was merely by way of in- 
formation and was not a peace offer. So 
far as the Congress of the United States 
knows, only a threat and a statement of 
information were given, not a peace offer, 
simply an order to Finland to quit fight- 
ing in the defense of her country and in 
an effort to reacquire territory stolen 
from her by Russia. 

Second. Furthermore, it is obvious 
from the release itself that this state- 
ment contained no indication concerning 
two vital and absolutely essential points. 
Nothing was said about the extent of ter- 
ritorial concessions Soviet Russia would 
be disposed to make. At the time the 
statement was made, the most important 
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part of what Russia in 1940 had stolen 
from Finland was still in Russian hands. 
Even at the present moment they have 
the vital port of Hangö, a part of Pet- 
samo in the north, and some islands in 
the Gulf of Finland. Nothing was said 
about forthcoming guaranties from the 
United States of America or England 
against renewed Russian attacks. Rus- 
sia, having repeatedly broken all her 
pledges and promises and having, dur- 
ing the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion of Finns, three times wantonly and 
ruthlessly attacked Finland, it is only 
natural that the Finns should want some 
security before they stop fighting. 

Finland’s war is a defensive war, into 
which she has been forced through the 
renewed Russian attack. Finland’s first 
and foremost aim, as stated by her Presi- 
dent, is to defend herself. 

In her reply to England on October 6, 
1941, Finland said: 

Finland wages her defensive war free from 
all political obligations, but is grateful that 
she need not this time fight alone. 


While the United States is so interested 
in war to save democracy, why should 
the American Government be used to 
threaten the little democracy of Finland, 
fighting for its life and to recover stolen 
territory? It is not to be supposed that 
Mr. Hull had any more intention of mis- 
leading Finland than Colonel Donovan 
had in beguiling Lugoslavia into war and 
disaster. The Secretary of State must 
have realized that he was asking Finland 
to place herself in a very perilous situa- 
tion. Are we to understand that he be- 
lieves that Finland has become the spe- 
cial object of our interest in Europe and 
the principal motive for our participation 
in European affairs? Is he thinking of 
offering full and complete armed protec- 
tion to Finland by our forces, in case 
Finland yields to the demands of Russia 
and England, made through the inter- 
vention of our Secretary of State? Any- 
thing else than such protection it would 
be unreasonable to suppose would be re- 
quired by a country exposed to ruin no 
matter who winsin Europe. If the prem- 
ises of the Secretary of State are sound, 
Finland will be crushed by Germany’s 
foes if they win, and if Finland should 
cease to fight her war independently and 
become an ally of Germany, she would 
be crushed by Germany herself if she 
won. Clearly there is nothing for the 
United States to do but defend Finland, 
if I understand the Secretary of State 
correctly, since we cannot allow the world 
to put us down as a lot of swashbuckling 
-braggarts or officious kibitzers. Are we 
to live up to all the implications of our 
admonitions to the Finns? Since we un- 
dertake to tell them how to use their 
sovereign powers, evidently we mean to 
let them in on our own sovereign activi- 
ties. 

Is Union Now to be applied to the 
Finns? Will we at last declare a state of 
war to exist between ourselves and the 
enemies of Finland? 

Is our initial gift to Joseph Stalin of 
$1,000,000,000 really a bribe to buy sub- 
stantial concessions from that chivalrous 
champion of Christian freedom, to the 
—— * he will never again molest the 
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Has the Secretary of State a subtle 
plan for following up this initial gener- 
osity with other billions of dollars to buy 
the man of stee] out of Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania, and, further, as a mani- 
festation of his recently reported conver- 
sion to Christianity to get him to liberate 
the Lutherans in Latvia and Estonia and 
the Roman Catholics in Lithuania from 
the ban which he placed upon tem when 
he took their territory? 

Will the same delicate technique be 
turned on Mr, Shicklgruber, and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Yugoslav- 
ia be restored their freedom through 
the skillful use of money? Perhaps it 
has been planned that way. This is an 
expensive program in many ways, with 
the results in grave doubt. 

The heroic democracy of Finland is 
bravely standing on its own feet, looking 
after its own interests, with no help from 
any assortment of chattering magpies 
and ill-mannered warmakers who under- 
take to berate, to scold, and to mess up 
the affairs of other people in all parts of 
the world with the most blatant vulgarity 
in the use of wholesale bribery with huge 


gifts of cash or the most irresponsible- 


meddling and threatening. 

Finland knew what freedom was before 
Europeans came to these shores, and Fin- 
land may know what freedom is after it 
is but a memory here. That is a daring 
statement, in view of the fact that Fin- 
land is so naive that she fights her own 
battles and pays her bills at a time when 
the rest of the world expects democracy 
to be saved through national bankruptcy 
and repudiation of debts. 

Mr. President, there is on the table a 
resolution which I submitted on the 10th 
instant, dealing with the question I have 
just discussed. I ask that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolution 
(S. Res. 192), concerning the attitude of 
the State Department toward the foreign 
policy of the Government of Finland, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


TAX ON EXPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday I asked for the immedi- 
ate consideration of Senate bill 1623, to 
suspend the export tax prescribed by 
section 6 of the act of March 24, 1934, 
generally known as the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act. The bill went over at the request of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], 
who was unable to be present at that time. 
I have since discussed the matter with 
the Senator from Utah, and he states 
that he will not object at this time. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the matter is of 
pressing importance to the people of the 
Philippines, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 
1623. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, per- 
sonally I have no objection, but when the 
matter was presented on Monday last 
objection was made through the Senator 
from Arizona IMr. MCFARLAND]. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona objected on behalf of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I was about to mention that. 
I observe that neither of them are. pres- 
ent. I think it might be well for the 
Senator to state that he has conferred 
with the two Senators in question and 
that they have withdrawn their objec- 
tions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I conferred with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. McFartanp] immediately 
after he made the objection the other 
day, and he stated he had no personal 
objection to the bill at all. He said he 
simply was making the objection at the 
request of the Senator from Utah, who 
was necessarily detained in the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. Just a 
little while ago I talked with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], who has since 
stepped off the floor, and he stated at 
that time he would have no objection to 
make to the present consideration of the 
measure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Oregon has the floor. If I have 
the floor I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am not as familiar as I should be with 
the details of this text. My understand- 
ing is that, while there is no complaint 
against the particular intrinsic purposes 
of the measure, there would be very se- 
rious objection if this were to be taken 
as a precedent for the progressive disin- 
tegration of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
and a progressive rewriting now of the 
terms under which the Philippine Com- 
monwealth has been given its prospec- 
tive independence. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me say 
to the Senator from Michigan that I 
think my position on that and the posi- 
tion as it was unanimously expressed in 
the meeting of the committee is exactly 
the same as now expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. In other words, I 
would not be for any bill—and I am cer- 
tain that such a bill could not have ob- 
tained two votes in the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs—which 
would break down in any way the policy 
adopted by the Government, first in the 
Hawes-Cutting Act, and later in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, granting com- 
plete and full independence, and insist- 
ing upon granting, if necessary, complete 
and full independence for the Philippines 
in 1946 in accordance with the terms of 
those acts. It was for that reason the 
committee struck out section 3, as it orig- 
inally appeared in the measure as intro- 
duced, and inserted in lieu thereof the 
following provision: 

Nothing in this act shall change in any 
respect not herein expressly provided for the 


provisions of the act of March 24, 1934, as 
amended. 


The committee was unanimous in its 
desire to serve notice on the people of 
the Philippines, upon the people of the 
United States, and upon the world that 
the Congress has no intention of chang- 
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pe the policy of the Tydings-McDuffie 
ct. 

This measure was occasioned simply 
and solely because the original policy for 
a progressive severing of the economic 
ties between the people of the Philippines 
and the people of the United States was 
based on a contemplation of normal eco- 
nomic conditions. Now, of course, we 
have, through no fault of the people of 
the Philippines and through no fault of 
the people of the United States, a very 
abnormal economic situation existing in 
the Philippines, and all over the world. 
Owing to our own exigencies and through 
no fault of anybody, for our own pur- 
poses—for entirely justifiable and laud- 
able purposes—the United States has 
been compelled to divert much of the 
shipping which formerly brought the 
products of the Philippine Islands to this 
country. 

So long as they remain a dependency 
of the United States—until such time as 
the complete independence contemplated 
in the Tydings-McDuffie Act may be 
effected—the Philippines, of course, are 
completely dependent in an economic 
sense on the United States. They can- 
not make any arrangements for other 
shipping. The very ‘great dislocation 
in their economic structure has been 
brought about, first, because they have 
not been able to export their quota by 
reason of not being able to secure bot- 
toms; and, secondly, because such sugar 
and other commodities as they have been 
able to export bear much higher freight 
rates than they formerly did. Therefore, 
all this measure does is simply to suspend 
the export tax until December 31, 1942, 
which is slightly over 1 year. Of course, 
the export tax is for the amortization and 
payment of certain bonds which are out- 
standing. The committee was advised 
by the competent Government authori- 
ties that there is ample money to pay 
those bonds, and that the only effect of 
this measure would simply be to sus- 
pend the operation of the export tax for 
1 year because of the abnormal economic 
situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no quar- 
rel with the intrinsic purpose of the bill 
itself, and I entirely agree with the state- 
ment of necessity, as submitted by the 
able Senator from Missouri. I simply 
think it is vitally necessary that it should 
be made unquestionably plain to all con- 
cerned that the proposed action does not 
mean that we are entering upon the 
piecemeal revision of the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I agree with 
the Senator from Michigan on that 
1,000 percent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that it does 
not mean a piecemeal revision of the 
Philippine independence formula which 
has been written. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I agree with 
the Senator on that 1,000 percent, and 
I am certain that every member of the 
committee, at least everyone whom I 
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have heard discuss the matter, has the 
same views. That very point was dis- 
cussed in the committee, and every mem- 
ber of the committee whom I heard dis- 
cuss it feels exactly the same way about 
the matter, and we have undertaken to 
safeguard those points in this bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the Sena- 
tor’s statement I am content. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say that 
I do not believe the measure could have 
obtained one single vote in the commit- 
tee except for that very definite under- 
standing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I yield to 
the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know the Senator 
from Missouri has the information I 
seek. I inquire on what is the export tax 
levied? Is it a tax on commodities 
shipped to the United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On com- 
modities shipped from the Philippines. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On commodities 
shipped from the Philippines to the 
United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. That 
is the only form of shipment to which 
the tax can apply. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the act pro- 
viding for the ultimate independence of 
the Philippine Islands it was provided 
that a certain export tax should be paid, 
5 the Filipinos have been paying such 

ax? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; the act 
provided that they should pay an export 
tax. That was for the purpose of amor- 
tization of certain bonds. I will say to 
the Senator that this measure has the 
very strong support of the Department of 
the Interior, which has exclusive juris- 
diction over the Philippines at the pres- 
ent time, and of every other agency of 
the United States Government which 
was consulted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator one other question. The measure 
does not in any wise affect, does it, the 
duties which the United States has im- 
posed on vegetable oils and similar com- 
modities, the proceeds of which duties are 
handed over to the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It has noth- 
ing to do with that matter. It. simply 
suspends the export tax because of the 
present very abnormal situation which 
has created an emergency in the eco- 
nomics of the Philippines. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is 
aware, is he not, that the Philippine 
Islands, by reason of getting the benefit 
of the import duty or tax on vegetable 
oils imported into the United States from 
the islands have been able very largely 
to finance the operations of their gov- 
ernment out of those very large revenues. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand. 
I think I know all the peculiar circum- 
stances of the relationship between the 
Philippines and the people of the United 
States, and I can say to the Senator ihat 
there is no one more anxious than am I 
to have that relationship terminate. On 
the other hand, while the Philippines re- 
main a dependency of the United States 
they are more or less in the position to 
the United States of ward to guardian, 
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and though I want to see a final sever- 
ance of relations in 1946, I should like to 
have it on as pleasant terms as possible, 
and be able to say that we have been 
what any good guardian ought to be to 
his ward, and that we have accorded 
them justice; indeed, even leaned a little 
bit backward in the effort to do so. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ought to know, but 
I have forgotten About how much is the 
tax estimated to be? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am 
ashamed to say that I cannot tell the 
Senator with any degree of accuracy. In 
any event, it is not a tax that accrues to 
the United States, the Senator under- 
stands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
procteded to consider the bill (S. 1623) to 
suspend the export tax prescribed by 
section 6 of the act of March 24, 1934 (48 
Stat. 456), as amended, for a period of 1 
year commencing July 1, 1941, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the imposition and collection of the 
export tax prescribed by section 6 of the act 
of March 24, 1934, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the complete independence of the 
Philippine Islands, to provide for the adop- 
tion of a constitution and a form of govern- 
ment for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes” (48 Stat. 456), as amended 
by the act of August 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 1226; 
U. S. C., Supp. V, title 48, sec. 1236), shall be 
suspended for a period commencing on and 
after the date following the approval of this 
act and ending on December 31, 1942. 

On January 1, 1943, the imposition of such 
export tax shall be resumed, the tax rate 
effective for said calendar year to be the same 
as the rate in effect at the time the tax was 
suspended; on each succeeding January 1 
thereafter the export tax shall be increased 
progressively by an additional 5 percent of 
the United States duty, except that during 
the period January 1, 1946, through July 3, 
1946, the export tax shall remain at 15 percent 
of the United States duty. 

Src. 2. That the progressive reduction of 
the quotas of the Philippine articles of a class 
or kind in respect of which a quota is estab- 
lished by subdivision 3, subsection b, section 
6 of the said act of March 24, 1934, as 
amended, shall be suspended for a period 
commencing on and after the date following 
the approval of this act and ending on De- 
cember 31, 1942: the original quotas estab- 
lished by that subdivision for the vear 1940 
shall be in effect during the suspension. 

On January 1, 1943, the progressive re- 
duction of the quotas provided for in sub- 
division 3, subsection b, section 6 of the 
said act of March 24, 1934, as amended, shall 
be resumed, the rate of reduction effective 
for said calendar year to be the same as the 
rate in effect at the time the said quotas 
were suspended; for each calendar year there- 
after through the calendar year 1945, each 
of the said quotas shall be the same as the 
corresponding quota for the immediately pre- 
ceding calendar year, less 5 percent of the 
corresponding original quota. 

For the period January 1, 1946, through 
July 3, 1946, each of said quotas shall be one- 
half of the corresponding quota specified for 
the calendar year 1945. 
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Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall change in 
any respect not herein expressly provided for 
the provisions of the act of March 24, 1934, as 
amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to suspend the export tax and the 
reduction of the quota prescribed by sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 24, 1934 (48 
Stat. 456) , as amended, for a fixed period, 
and for other purposes.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 


(For nominations this day received, see 
the end cf Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable executive re- 
ports were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Nominations of sundry postmasters. 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: : 

Executive G, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
sessi n, being the texts of notes exchanged 
at Washington on October 27, 1941, between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, amerding in its application article V 
of the treaty signed on January 11, 1909, be- 
tween the United States of America and His 
Britannic Majesty to permit for the duration 
of the emergency and in all events subject 
to reconsideration by both Governments on 
October 1, 1942, an additional diversion, for 
power purposes, of the waters of the Niagara 
River above the Falls, etc.; without amend- 
ment (Ex. Rept. No. 9). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert P. Butler to be United 
States attorney for the district of Con- 
necticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Louis T. Rocheleau to be collector 


of customs for.customs collection district 
No. 5, with headquarters at Providence, 
R. I. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations in the 
Army be confirmed en bloc, . 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all nominations confirmed 
today. 

That completes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. McKELLAR. As in legislative 
session, in conformity with the order 
heretofore entered I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Fri- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order previously entered, until Fri- 
day, November 21, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate November 19, 1941: 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 

John M. Carmody, of New York, to be a 
member of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission for the unexpired term of 6 years 
from September 26, 1940, vice John J. Demp- 
sey, resigned. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 

Capt. Thomas C. Kinkaid to be à rear ad- 
miral in the Navy, for temporary service, to 
rank from the 17th day of November 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 19, 1941: 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Robert P. Butler to be United States attor- 
ney for the district of Connecticut. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Louis T. Rocheleau to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 5, 
with headquarters at Providence, &. I. 
APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE 
AIR CORPS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
1 TO BE COLONEL 
John Y. York, Jr. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Hilbert Milton Wittkop. 
Townsend Griffiss. 
Leo Henry Dawson. 
Milton John Smith. 
James Frederick Phillips. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from date of 
appointment 
N. Robert Drummond. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Lt. Col. John Dunbar Chambliss. 
Capt. Nicholas Joseph Robinson. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


(Note.—The officer whose name is preceded 
by the symbol (x) has been examined and 
found qualified for promotion. All others 
are subject to examination required by law.) 
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TO BE COLONEL, WITH RANK FROM OCTOBER 29, 
1941 


Allan Stuart Boyd, Jr., Infantry. 


TO BE COLONELS, WITH RANK FROM NOVEMBER 
1, 1941 
X Francis Clinton Vincent Srowley, Cavalry. 
Harry Lewis Twaddle, Infantry. 
Clarence Leonard Tinker, Air Corps. 
William Robert White, Quartermaster Corps. 
Donald Bridgman Sanger, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Martin Francis Scanlon, Air Corps. 
William Hanson Gill, Infantry. 
Edward Cornelius Hanford, Field Artillery. 
Merrill Dole Wheeler, Quartermaster Corps. 
Henry Hubert Stickney, Corps of Engineers. 
Lester Seneca Hill, Jr., Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. 
Archibald King, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our most. gracious Heavenly Father 
upon earth, for life and all that it means 
to us, for homes of health and gladness 
and for the loyalty of loving hearts, we 
thank Thee. With deep gratitude we 
praise Thee for the privilege of helpful 
ministry, for any victory over temptation 
and sin, for all that brings us nearer 
to one another, and for an increasing 
faith in the prevailing name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, the fount of life and 
the light of men. To the only wise God, 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, do- 
minion and power, both now and ever- 
more. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: : 

On November 15, 1941: 

H.R. 2665. An act to provide for apportion- 
ing Representatives in Congress among the 
several States by the equal-proportions 
method; and 

H.R. 5463. An act providing for the se- 
curity of United States naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 

On November 17, 1941, 4:30 p. m, 
E. S. T.: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to repeal sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 6 of the Neutrality Act of 
1939, and for other purposes. 

NATIONAL CEMETERY NEAR PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 793) to provide for a 
national cemetery in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oreg., with House amendments, 
insist on the House amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. May, THOMASON, HAR- 
TER, ANDREWS, and SHORT. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1884) to 
make provision for the construction ac- 
tivities of the Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
and I do so for the purpose of having an 
explanation from the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. THOMASON. I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that this 
is a bill for the transfer of all construc- 
tion activities in the War Department 
from the Quartermaster Corps to the 
Army Engineers. It is a bill that passed 
the Senate unanimously. It passed the 
House committee by a very substantial 
majority, and has the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Rules Committee which 
reported a rule which we believe now, in 
view of an amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack! will not be necessary. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ex- 
plain the amendment for the benefit of 
the House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I was going 
to explain the amendment to the House. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That all officers in the 
Construction Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps now on duty in that branch shall come 
under the command of the Chief of Engineers 
in their present rank and subject to all per- 
manent and temporary advances in rank that 
may be accorded officers in the Corps of En- 
gineers without additional examinations of 
any kind. 


The purpose of this is to assure the 
officers in the Quartermaster Corps that 
are being absorbed by the consolidation 
bill that there will be no discrimination. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
just protects their opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I say there 
is no discrimination, I mean that they 
are given fair and proper treatment. 

Mr. THOMASON. Since the War De- 
partment approves the amendment there 
is no objection on the part of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does the amendment 
have the approval of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes. i 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have a letter 
here from Judge Patterson, Under Secre- 
tary of War, and the bill has his approval. 
I have gone over the amendment with 
him and we have agreed on this particu- 
lar amendment and therefore the letter 
is from Judge Patterson. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, it would require the 
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Engineers to take all the officers of the 
Quartermaster Corps who are engaged in 
construction work and retain them at 
the same rank. 

Mr. THOMASON. Not necessarily 
take them over permanently, The effect 
of the amendment, as I understand it, 
is that no man’s present status will be 
jeopardized by this transfer. In other 
words, his opportunity for promotion or 
any other rights and privileges he now 
enjoys will not be interfered with by 
reason of transfer of those activities to 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose a case of this kind. 
Suppose the Army Engineers have all the 
men they need for the construction work 
that is necessary for the Army, then you 
propose to take some men out of the 
Quartermaster Corps and move them 
over to the Engineers and they retain 
the same rank. If we do not need them 
over there, why take them over over? 

Mr. THOMASON. I think it is safe to 
say they would not take them over if 
they did not need them. I do not under- 
stand that it would be compulsory on the 
Corps of Engineers to accept and give 
employment to men they do not need. 
The purpose of the amendment is to pre- 
vent discrimination. 

Mr. RICH. Why is it necessary to pro- 
vide for a change in rank and place that 
additional burden on the Treasury of the 
United States? You are putting an ad- 
ditional burden on the United States, 
and the first thing you know you are go- 
ing to bankrupt the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMASON. This is in the in- 
terest of economy and also greater effi- 
ciency. You should read the hearings. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This amendment 
is in the interest of fair play. 

Mr. RICH. We have not had fair play 
since this administration came into 
power. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
the Chief of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army is not required to 
take these officers from the Quartermas- 
ter Corps unless he needs them. This is 
simply to protect the men if they are 
transferred. 

Mr. RICH. As I understood it, they 
were going to take these officers in any 
event. 

Mr. THOMASON. No; that is not the 
purpose or intention. 

Mr. SHORT. The Chief of Engineers 
is not required to do it, but he is at liberty 
to do it; and if he does this, then the men 
who are transferred are protected. 

Mr. THOMASON. It is purely a matter 
of intention and administration. If en- 
gineers now in the Quartermaster Corps 
are transferred to the Corps of Engineers, 
they are to be treated fairly and not dis- 
criminated against. I am sure the War 
Department would not be unfair or un- 
just, even if this bill gave them the 
Power. Construction is now being car- 
ried on by both the Quartermaster Corps 
and the Corps of Engineers. This bill 
seeks to consolidate and coordinate 
these activities in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy. Nobody in or out 
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of the Army appeared in opposition to 
the bil. The Quartermaster Corps has 
done a wonderful job in providing cloth- 
ing, food, transportation, and other 
necessaries for the soldiers. Thé engin- 
eers are builders by training and experi- 
ence. Building activities should be 
united, and the War Department strong- 
ly urges that the Corps of Engineers is 
the proper agency. 

Mr. RICH. Then the Chief of En- 
gineers has the right to say whether he 
is going to take certain men from the 
Quartermaster Corps and that they are 
going to retain tle same rank provided 
they release them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly; and 
this amendment is simply introduced as 
an element of fairness to the officers of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. RICH. There is nothing in that 
amendment that would cause men to be 
transferred in order to retain that rank? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, is it the intention of the gen- 
tleman to place in the Recorp the letter 
from the Under Secretary of War? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman state whether or not this 
proposition was recommended by Gen. 
Peyton March following the World War? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes; it was; and a 
House committee investigated and rec- 
ommended the very action we are now 
about to take, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand that is true, and also that this is in 
the interest of economy in construction. 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes; the Quarter- 
master Division has all it can do in han- 
dling clothing, food, transportation, and 


its various other manifold duties. 


Mr. CASE of Scuth Dakota. It is sur- 
prising that a proposition as far reaching 
as this should come up by unanimous 
consent, but I think the record is in 
favor of the legislation. I think there 
should be enough put into the Recor» at 
this point in an extension of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, or in the statement of 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Patterson, so 
that there may be some support for pass- 
ing the legislation. 

Mr. THOMASON. The hearings were 
rather exhaustive on the bill, and it was 
the opinion of the Secretary of War, the 
Chief of Staff, and many other high offi- 
cials in the War Department that some- 
thing should be done about it. They 
strongly favor this bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand the amendment the gentleman is 
going to offer is essential. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is needed to 
make sure that they do not do any man 
in the Quartermaster Corps an injustice. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the gentleman 
state whether or not this action consti- 
tutes any reflection on the ability or effi- 
ciency of the Quartermaster General’s 
Corps? 

Mr. THOMASON. Oh, no. The 
Quartermaster Corps has done a fine 
job. I regard General Gregory, the 
Quartermaster General, one of the ablest 
and most efficient men in the Army. He 
has made a marvelous record. There 
have been some mistakes, and some 
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extravagance. A subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which 
I am the chairman, has been making an 
exhaustive investigation of construction 
and real-estate acquisition. Of course 
mistakes were made and money wasted. 
That was to be expected with such a 
large undertaking where time and speed 
were so essential. Most of those mistakes 
have been corrected. This bill is not the 
slightest reflection on the Quartermaster 
Corps. It is all for the best interest of 
national defense and that is what the 
War Department and the Congress want 
in these critical days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Cerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engi- 
neers, under the authority of the Secretary 
of War, is hereby charged, in addition to other 
duties imposed upon him by law, with the 
direction of all work pertaining to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of build- 
ings, structures, and utilities for the Army; 
with the acquisition of all real estate and 
the issuance of licenses in connection with 
Government reservations; and with the op- 
eration of water, gas, electric, and sewer util- 
ities: Provided, That utilities pertaining ex- 
clusively to any branch of the Army may be 
operated by such branch. 

Sec. 2. All funds, property, and records per- 
taining to the activities described in section 
1, and all civilian personnel engaged solely 
thereon, shall be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers. 

Sec. 8. All laws and parts of laws which 
are inconsistent herewith or in conflict with 
the provisions hereof are hereby repealed. 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr, Speaker, I 
offer: the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: 
Page 1, line 12, after the word “branch”, strike 
out the period, insert a semicolon and the 
following: 

“Provided, however, That all officers in the 
Construction Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps now on duty in that branch shall come 
under the command of the Chief of Engineers 
in their present rank, and subject to all per- 
manent and temporary advancement in rank 
that may be accorded officers in the Corps of 
Engineers without additional examination of 
any kind.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. In the first 
paragraph of that amendment, as I 
understand it, it now becomes the duty 
of the Army Engineers to take over all of 
the officers that were in the Construction 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps— 
that is, to take them over to the Army 
Engineers. 

Mr. THOMASON. The gentleman is 
mistaken. It is in his discretion whether 
he needs the men. If he does need them 
and does transfer them to his depart- 
ment, there must be no discrimination 
and they will retain the status and rights 
they now have. 

Mr. RICH. Isit not in any sense com- 
pulsory on the part of the engineers to 
take these men? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I want that 
understood. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to assure these officers in the 
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Quartermaster Corps that are taken over 
of the element of fairness in their rank 
and in connection with their promotion. 

Mr. THOMASON. It is certainly not 
the intention of the committee to make 
it compulsory, and I cannot believe it 
would be of the War Department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

H. R. 5360 was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 320 was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
of the Under Secretary be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 18, 1941. 
Transfer of construction activities to Corps 
of Engineers. 
Hon, JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I suggest that the 
amendment read as follows: 

“Provided, however, That all officers in the 
Construction Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps now on duty in that branch shall come 
under the command of the Chief of Engineers 
in their present rank, and subject to all per- 
manent and temporary advancement in rank 
that may be accorded officers in the Corps of 
Engineers without additional examination of 
any kind.” 

This combines in one sentence the gist of 
your suggested amendment. The last part 
of your second sentence, to the effect that 
such officers shall not be given responsibil- 
ities that might disqualify them for. the 
duties they are now performing is trouble- 
some in that it might be construed to mean 
that these officers were entitled to be engaged 
in construction work as long as they live, 
even though there might be no construction 
work to be done. I have, therefore, omit- 
ted this clause. 

I am sure that the amendment quoted 
above will cover the points you have in mind. 
I, of course, am in sympathy with what you 
have in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Committee 
on the Civil Service and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States, approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Fifty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 

November 19, 1941. 


PATRICK MORGAN AND DANIEL CLARK 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2587) con- 
firming the claim of Patrick Morgan and 
Daniel Clark to certain lands in the State 
of Louisiana, county of Attakapas, now 
parish of St. Martin, said claim being 
listed as No. 97 in report of commission- 
ers dated May 1, 1815, with Senate 
amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all after “claim” 
down to and including “and” in line 4. 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “valid.” 

Page 2, line 14, after “who”, insert “, except 
for the lack of confirmation of the claim.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 
4 motion to reconsider was laid cn the 
table. 

FRED WEYBRET, JR. 


Mr. RAMSPECK presented a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 1852) for the relief of Fred Wey- 
bret, Jr., and others, which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARGARET M. CUTTS 


Mr. RAMSPECK submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement. on the bill 
(H. R. 4270) for the relief of Margaret M. 
Cutts, which was referred to the House 
calendar and ordered to be printed. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL CO., 
INC. 


Mr. RAMSPECK submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 3121) for the relief of the Auto- 
matic Temperature Control Co., Inc., 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM E. THOMAS 


Mr. RAMSPECE submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 768) for the relief of William E. 
Thomas, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 

FRED SPENCER 


Mr. RAMSPECK submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 3774), for the relief of Fred 
Spencer, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed. 


FRED PIERCE, SR., AND MARY PIERCE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5584) for 
the relief of Fred Pierce, Sr., and Mary 
Pierce, with a Senate amendment, dis- 


agree to the Senate amendment, and ask 
for a conference. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: 

Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. RAMSPECK, and Mr. 
Tuomas of New Jersey. 
FRED FARNER AND DORIS M. SCHROEDER 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3141) for 
the relief of Fred Farner and Doris M. 
Schroeder, with a Senate amendment, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: 

Mr. McGeneg, Mr. Ramspeck, and Mr. 
Tuomas of New Jersey. 


CATHARINE SCHULTZE 


Mr, RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4622) for 
the relief of Catharine Schultze, with a 
Senate amendment, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: 

Mr. McGenez, Mr. Ramspeck, and Mr. 
Tuomas of New Jersey. > 


JOHN K. BLACKSTONE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3270) for 
the relief of John K. Blackstone, with 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 
À Page 1, line 6, strike out “John K. Black- 

stone, of San Antonio, Tex.,” and insert 
“Rhoda J. Blackstone, executrix of the estate 
of John K. Blackstone, deceased.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
for the relief of Rhoda J. Blackstone as 
executrix of the estate of John K. Black- 
stone, deceased.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


JAMES C. HARRIS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2963) for 
the relief of the estate of James C. Harris, 
with a Senate amendment, and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out “her hus- 
band.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ANTHONY O'HARA AND STEPHEN F. 

MARONEY 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speake., I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1511) for 
the relief of Anthony O'Hara and 
Stephen F. Maroney, with Senate amend- 
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ment, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,827.25” and 
insert “$1,327.25.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LINCOLN'’S GETTYS- 
BURG ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DonpDERO!. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, 78 
years ago today, November 19, 1863, Lin- 
coln stood among new-made graves at 
Gettysburg and gave to the world in 2 
minutes one of the greatest orations ever 
to fall from the lips of man. Its 268 
words have no equal in composition or 
eloquence. It is not difficult to under- 
stand one of its sentences when we un- 
derstand and know the modesty and hu- 
mility of the author. 

“The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here,” said Lincoln 
that day to a nation torn asunder by 
war and drenched with tears. 

More than three-quarters of a century 
has passed away, but the world has not 
forgotten what he said there nor has it 
forgotten what “the brave men living 
and dead,” Blue and Gray, did there. 
The luster of his short address shines 
brighter now than it did when uttered 
78 years ago. The passage of time has 
not dimmed its beauty and power. As 
long as mankind is lifted and inspired 
by the nobility of eloquence the simple 
address of Lincoln at Gettysburg will re- 
main throughout the ages. 

May we today, who now serve this 
Nation at a time when war again threat- 
ens our beloved land, like Lincoln, dedi- 
cate ourselves with increased devotion to 
the unfinished task before us and pre- 
serve this Republic, established on jus- 
tice and freedom for ourselves and gen- 
erations yet unborn. 


By request of the Speaker I give the 
address. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the gentleman from Michigan may pro- 
ceed the length of time it takes to read 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


There was no objection. 
Mr. DONDERO (reading) : 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting place of those who here 
gave their lives that this Nation might live. 
It is. altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 
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But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, 
far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a nev 
birth of freedom—and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reep) is recognized. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an open letter to Congress by 
Prof. William E. Spahr. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered before the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress at Miami a few 
days ago by the gentlemar: from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SMITH]. ’ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There wa: no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GUYER]. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address by 
the mayor of Kansas City, Mo., at the 
Trans-Mississippi Conference. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AND DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LELAND M. Forp]. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speek- 
er, yesterday I called the attention of 
the House to headlines appearing in the 
newspapers of that date regarding the 
seizure of industrial plants by the United 
States Government. We all know that 
we are soon going to be presented with 
a request for an additional $7,000,000,000. 

To this date I have voted right 
straight through in support of the en- 
tire defense program of the United 
States. I now feel as do many of my 
colleagues on both sides of this House 
that we should not vote any more money 
for this purpose until the administration 
has demonstrated its ability at least to 
lick John Lewis and the C. I. O. The 
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head of the Manufacturers’ Association 
said: 


If we can’t lick Lewis, we better lay off 
Hitler. 


I thoroughly agree with the head of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, and I, 
like him, am dissatisfied with the way 
things are proceeding, the seizure of 
plants in a communistic and socialistic 
way; and I am not going to vote for any 
more money to be given to John Lewis 
to in turn pass over to his racketeers. I 
believe the other Members of this House 
have about come to the same conclusion 
soa will not give another dime to go to 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


GOODWIN WATSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so order 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
read a letter I wrote to the Honorable 
James Lawrence Fly, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, on 
yesterday: 

NoveMser 18, 1941. 
Hon. James LAWRENCE FLY, 
Chairman, Federal Communications, 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It has come to my attention that 
one Goodwin Watson has just been appointed 
to a very important post in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. I understand that 
Mr. Watson's salary is $5,600, and, further, 
that his title and duties are described as 
follows: Chief Broadcast Analyst, under gen- 
eral supervision of the Director of Foreign 
Broadcast Monitoring Service, is chief ana- 
lyst of radio broadcasts emanating from 
foreign countries, to determine the probable 
trends of the war, the internal morale and 
conditions of foreign nations, their objec- 
tives, and their probable political, economic, 
or military action, applying to basic data 
secured from recordings and translations of 
broadcasts, a knowledge of the political, 
sociology, cultural, and historical background, 
or social psychology of the peoples and gov- 
ernments of the foreign countries, and cor- 
relating such data with current developments 
in other related fields; to assist in developing 
procedures and criteria for identifying, index- 
ing, and refining pertinent material from the 
great mass of broadcast recordings, and fur- 
ther directs the work of five supervising 
analysts. 

I am deeply concerned over this appoint- 
ment, as it clearly bears out an observation 
which I have had occasion to make to the 
President in recent weeks, namely, that there 
is a new influx of Communists and fellow 
travelers into official Washington. i 

Goodwin Watson has been a propagandist 
for communism and the Soviet Union for 
many years. His activity in this respect has 
been open and aboveboard. Mr. Watson is 
to be commended for not attempting to con- 
ceal his Communist sympathies, and I wish 
it clearly understood that I do not challenge 
his right to hold whatever sympathies he may 
choose to hold. My only concern is over the 
fact that one of such outspoken Communist 
views and sympathies should be named to the 
position of Chief Broadcast Analyst, with such 
important decisions entrusted to him as are 
set forth in the foregoing description of Mr. 
Watson’s duties. 

Over a period of years, Goodwin Watson 
wrote numerous articles in praise of the 
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Soviet way of life. At the conclusion of one 
of these articles he expressed his liking for 
the socialism of Russia in the following man- 
ner: “I wish I knew whether it will take 
longer for the Russians to develop efficiency 
or for America to develop socialism. Then 
I'd know where I want to live.” 

Goodwin Watson’s frequent eulogies on the 
Soviet way of life have customarily been 
coupled with emphatic disparagement of the 
American way of life. If you desire a com- 
plete listing of Mr. Watson's writings, which 
reveal his strong preference for the Soviet 
system over the American system, I shall be 
happy to provide them for you, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Watson has expressed his Communist 
sympathies by an extraordinary amount of 
activity on behalf of the front organizations 
of the Communist Party. I offer you, Mr. 
Commissioner, a list of the party's organiza- 
tions with which Mr. Watson has publicly 
associated himself. It is as follows: 

American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom. 

American Congress for Peace and Democ- 
racy. 

American League for Peace and Democracy. 

American Student Union. 

Conference on Pan American Democracy. 

Consumers Union. 

Coordinating Committee to Lift the Em- 
bargo. 

International Workers Order. 

League of American Writers. 

National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights. 

North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy 

Open Letter in Defense of the Communist 
Party. 

Social Work Today. 

I am sure you will agree, Mr. Commissioner, 
that Watson’s associations with Communist 
front organizations have been so numerous 
that it is impossible to account for them on 
the ground oï his being an innocent dupe 
of the Communist Party. If you desire to 
have one of your representatives study the 
evidence in our committee’s files which bears 
upon the matter of Watson's connections 
with Communist-front organizations, I shall 
be happy to offer you every facility for that 
purpose. 

We are not concerned solely with the case 
of Watson as an individual. We are, I be- 
lieve, compelled to search for the hidden in- 
fluences which bring about the appointment 
and certification of such persons as Watson, 
The problem of ridding official Washington 
of the hundreds of Communists and fellow 
travelers who now occupy Government posts 
will not be solved until we get at the root of 
the matter, namely, this prevailing influence 
which continues to bring such men as Wat- 
son to important Government posts in the 
Nation’s Capital. When that sinister infu- 
ence has been identified and exposed, then 
we may hope that some Americans of un- 
doubted loyalty will be called to these newly 
created posts of such strategic importance in 
the defense of America. 

Respectfully yours, 


Chairman. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ONEAL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of my colleague the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Creat], who is unavoidably 
detained, I ask unanimous consent that 
he may extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include an article by Dr. W. A. Wel- 
don, of Glasgow, Ky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. O'NEAL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Record and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a number of post cards and a 
letter on the subject Let Us Send the 
Boys Home for Christmas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an article on doing business 
with Latin America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
of November 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WASIELEWSKI] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
short table on agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HOWELL]? 

coat was no objection. 

MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
W consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short article from the paper Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLoEseR] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
short newspaper editorial from the Ash- 
land Times-Gazette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCGREGOR]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] ? 

There was no objection. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I notice that the Labor Committee of the 
House has undertaken to take up the 
study of strikes in defense industries. I 
am glad to see this done, and I want to 
cooperate with that committee. I hope 
there is not a bug under the chip, how- 
ever, because this House wants real legis- 
lation, and this House and the country 
are not going to be willing to stand for 
legislation that is proposed merely for 
the purpose of blocking proper legislation. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If the Labor Committee 
will come in here with proper legislation, 
we will give the Labor Committee all 
credit for doing a good job. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. I cer- 
tainly will. 

Mr. RICH. So will L I want to see 
them act. 

{Here the gavel fel!.] 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SMALL BUSINESS 
MEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the three 
specia] trains which departed from 
Washington last week for a tour of the 
Nation to inform small business men of 
the type of supplies needed for defense 
so that they might be better able to bid 
on defense contracts is scarcely the an- 
swer to this growing and serious prob- 
lem. 

Like many others, I have pondered this 
problem which has been created by the 
priorities system and which will be ag- 
gravated when the rationing of materials 
is invoked. Let me submit the following 
four-point program as an answer to this 
problem: 

First. Materially shorten the time lim- 
its on all prime defense contracts, in- 
crease penalties for failure to comply 
with those time limits, and rigorously 
enforce these limits in every prime de- 
fense contract. This in many Cases will 
compel farming out of defense work to 
small industries. 

Second. Congress should immediately 
modify the law requiring competitive bid- 
ding to the end that defense contracts 
can be directly negotiated with small in- 
dustries and with industries in distressed 
areas. This will diffuse defense spending. 

Third. The Contract Distribution Di- 
vision in the Office of Production Man- 
agement should be clothed with sufficient 
authority to compel an equitable distri- 
bution and diffusion of such negotiated 
contracts. 

Fourth. A contract information serv- 
ice, consisting of one person from each 
State, appointed by the Governor of the 
State and certified to the Contract Dis- 
tribution Service, should be established 
in Washington to advise the purchasing 
authorities of the Federal Government 
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and the Contract Distribution Service of 
the plants, and facilities available in each 
State and in turn be provided with com- 
plete and detailed information of defense 
requirements for immediate transmittal 
to every industry, large and small, in 
their respective States. 

Such a program would provide author- 
ity for direct assistance to small busi- 
ness, would compel such aid, and provide 
a coordinate system for bringing avail- 
able facilities of small business to the 
direct attention of the purchasing au- 
thorities. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]? 

There was no objection. à 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not listening to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SmiTH] and 
heard only the end of his remarks. May 
I say to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Labor is considering several 
bills, I myself have introduced a bill to- 
day concerning this situation. I can 
promise the House that the Committee on 
Labor will continue its deliberations until 
we secure a bill that I am sure will be 
satisfactory to the majority of the rea- 
sonable Members of the House. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
Trees For Our Arsenal, and include 
therein an article by Richard L. Neuber- 
ger published in the New York Times on 
that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

ARMY MANEUVERS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
returned from a visit to the Army maneu- 
vers in thc Carolinas. I accompanied 17 
other Members of the House from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations. We spent 
2 days, and a number are spending a third 
day, in making a close inspection of the 
progress of the training that is going on 
in what is called the Battle of the Caro- 
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I had the pleasure of talking to no less 
illustrious a soldier than Lt. Gen. Eugh A. 
Drum, commander of the Frst Army, for 
a short while yesterday. I was particu- 
larly eager to find out what the progress 
of the training had been among the se- 
lectees chosen under the provisions of the 
Selective Service and Training Act. I 
was told by him that in all his experience 
in military matters, which has covered 
43 years, he had never seen a better class 
of troops than the selectees, and that 
they had performed well and faithfully 
under all circumstances. We had lunch 
with General Drum at his headquarters. 
The lunch was prepared by enlisted men, 
and the food was excellent, well prepared, 
and plentiful. I then went through the 
kitchen, set up under an open tent, and 
inquired of the mess sergeant and the 
men on duty, and they reported general 
satisfaction as to almost every detail. 
They were on duty with the First Army 
of more than 200,000 men and Officers. 
They are, for purposes of distinction 
from their foes, known as the Blue Army, 
while the opposing forces of about 150,000 
men and officers are for the same reason 
known as the Red Army. I asked them 
if they could lick the Reds, and they said 
they thought so; but one thing sure, they 
outcook them, and I agreed. There were 
no long faces or sour looks among them 
and they all appeared contented. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
12 o’clock tonight to file reports on H. R. 
4530 and H. R. 5988, known as the 4-H 
Club bill and the sugar bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

GOVERNMENT. EXPENDITURES 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it is the 


same old nut, and the nut is getting 
larger and larger every day. The first 
thing you know it will crack. I call your 
attention to the fact that the deficit of 
the Treasury of the United States up to 
November 14, 1941, which is about 4% 
months of this fiscal year, is $5,321,430,- 
475.24. This is more than it was last 
year for the entire 12 months. Before 
the end of this year you will put this 
country in the red about $15,000,000,000 
or more. Where are you going to get 
the money? 

The Congress is not doing a thing to 
cut down the regular expenses of gov- 
ernment. Not a thing is being done. 
The expenditures are increasing and 
increasing every day, becoming larger 
and larger. When this thing explodes, 
America will go into bankruptcy. It will 
be a sad day for this Nation when that 
happens. We will lose our form of gov- 
ernment and probably have a dictator- 
ship set up in the White House, and then 
what? No freedom, no happiness, no 
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privileges, nothing that is now in our 
Government’s Constitution. This New 
Deal has more worthless functions of ad- 
ministration, more people contriving to 
have the Government do worthless proj- 
ects and certainly unnecessary functions, 
and they are adding millions daily to our 

expenses and they should be stopped and 
stopped now. Will Congress take the 
powers away from the President that be- 
long to Congress, and combine depart- 
ments, eliminate much New Deal, and 
get back to sanity, ere we go broke? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein two brief articles by eminent 
columnists, one by Westbrook Pegler and 
one by Mark Sullivan, contained in the 
Washington Post of November 16. They 
constitute two strikes on ex-Col. Charles 
“the Great” Lindbergh. I also ask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. Speaker, to insert in 
the Recorp an article contained in the 
Washington Post under date of October 
29, containing references and quotations 
from Walter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER. Js there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness of ine day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
2 5 to address the House for 10 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr, Horrman] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a news- 
paper article. í 

The SPEAKER. Is there obįəction to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1937 on the floor of the House I asked 
whether John Lewis or President Roose- 
velt was the bigger man and which had 
more authority, but I did not get an an- 
swer. Last week Lewis again challenged 
the Government, and my question is still 
unanswered, though 4 years have passed. 
Then on the 19th day of May 1939 I in- 
troduced a resolution. I am reading 
part of that resolution now because the 
same old question confronts us today. 
Some day this Congress must answer 
that question. Why not now? I am 
reintroducing that resolution. Let me 
read a part of it: 

Whereas John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers and head of the Con- 
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gress of Industrial Organizations, has an- 
nounced in substance that no man shall be 
permitted to dig coal in the soft-coal mines 
until he has joined the United Mine Workers 
of America, and it is apparent that he in- 
tends to enforce that demand by force if 
necessary; and 

Whereas the issue as to whether the rights 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution of our 
Nation and heretofore preserved to us by the 
courage and the patriotism of our forefathers 
shall be exercised by our citizens and passed 
on undiminished to our children, or whether 
we shall now surrender those rights and sub- 
mit to the dictation of John L. Lewis or some 
organization, is squarely presented: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of this House 
be, and he hereby is, required to appoint a 
committee consisting of five Members of the 
House, who shall inquire into, determine, and 
report to the House— 

(1) On what pretense John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers of America assume 
to declare that no man shall work in the coal 
mines until he has joined the United Mine 
Workers of America; and by what means and 
in what manner he or it intends to enforce 
that declaration. 


I did not get any result from that reso- 
lution, and I am introducing it again to- 
day to see if we get any further with it. 

In connection with that, I wish te ask 
this question: How many more men must 
be killed before we will get protection 
for American citizens? How long will 
the President wait before he lets Lewis 
know that he meant what he said the 
other day when he told us that workers 
need nct join a union; that they would be 
given protection not only while at work 
but on their way to and from their jobs? 
The other day two miners were shot, not 
killed. How many men must be killed be- 
fore the House tells these organizations 
that we still have a government by law, if 
we have such a government? I have my 
doubts about that. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, just for a 
question. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman think 
the Labor Committee now, since we have 
such assurance from the chairman of the 
committee, will give proper and due con- 
sideration to legislation of the kind that 
the gentleman is submitting? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, they will give it 
consideration; there is no question about 
that. 

DOUBLE TALK AND THE DOUBLE-CROSS 


Challenged to his face by John L. Lewis 
with the demand that every miner be 
forced by the Government to join the 
United Mine Workers or give up his job, 
President Roosevelt, realizing at last that 
unless the steel mills could get coal his 
whole scheme of aiding Britain would 
fail, used these words: 

The Government will never compel this 5 
percent (nonunion men) to join the union 
by a Government decree. That would be too 
much like the Hitler methods toward labor. 


The echo of the cheering by patriotic 
Americans who believe that a man has 
the right to work without buying a license 
of the C. I. O. or any other organization 
had scarcely died away before it was 
learned that the President had eaten his 
own words apparently before he uttered 
them. 

Shortly after the President stated that 
he would not follow the Hitlerlike method 
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of forcing independent American work- 
ers into Lewis’ union, it was learned that 
the President had proposed to the C. I, O. 
officials that he would write letters to the 
2,500 nonunion miners in the captive 
mines requesting them to join the United 
Mine Workers in a final effort to avert 
the shut-down. 

It was also learned that the President 
had intimated to the operators that it 
would be a good thing if they signed up 
for a closed shop. 

Everyone knows that a request of that 
kind from the President of the United 
States is virtually an order. Such a letter 
to the miners who did not want to join 
the unior., to the operators of the mines, 
would have been nothing less than in- 
timidation. 

The President tells the public that the 
miners need not join the C. I. O. in order 
to work; that he will not force them in. 
And then he tells the C. I. O. officials that 
he will write the miners, telling them they 
had better join. He tells the public the 
operators need not employ only union 
men and then he says he will write them 
a letter, telling them they had better 
hire union men. What kind of double 
talk is that? ; 

Today, the President told us that, to 
settle the captive-mine dispute, he was 
doing the following two things: 

1. I am informing all those coal operators 
who have signed an agreement with the 
closed-shop provision and the nonstrike pen- 
alty clause that they will be expected, in the 
interest of national defense, to continue to 


operate under those agreements without 
change. 

2, I am asking ail the operators of the 
captive mines to reaffirm their assurances by 
notice to each of their employees that they 
are not opposed to union organization or 
collective bargaining and that they do not 
wish to discourage or stand in the way of any 
employee who chooses to join the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


By the first proposition, the President 
tells the coal-mine operators that their 
employees cannot by vote join any union 
other than the C. I. O.; that they cannot 
surrender their membership in the C. I. 
O.; that they cannot refuse to pay dues 
or assessments levied by the C. I. O. or- 
ganization. ; 

By the second proposition, the Presi- 
dent comes very close to telling the opera- 
tors that they should violate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations law. Under that 
law, the operators—the employers—have 
no right whatever to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any union. 

If the President wants to be fair, why 
does he not tell the operators that they 
cannot stand in the way of their workers 
refusing to join the C. I. O.? 

? Then the President offers two alterna- 
ives: 

(a) Allow the matter of the closed shop in 
the captive mines to remain in status quo 
for the period of the national emergency, all 
other parts of the Appalachian agreement 
applying. 

This proposition means that aH the 
gains which the C. I. O. has made in re- 
eent months through Government agen- 
cies shall be retained. 

His second alternative is this: 

(b) Submit this point to arbitration, agree- 


ing in advance to accept the decision so 
made for the period of the national emer- 
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gency without prejudice to your rights in 
the future. 


It will be recalled that the question of 
the closed shop was submitted to the 
National Defense Mediation Board and 
that the operators agreed to abide by the 
decision of the Board, but that Lewis 
would not do so. The decision of that 
Board having gone against Lewis and the 
C. I. O., the President now, bowing to 
Lewis, suggests a second arbitration, the 
members of the arbitration board un- 
doubtedly to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Recalling the President’s efforts to 
pack the Supreme Court; remembering 
that he did eventually pack that Court, 
there is no reason to believe that the in- 
dependent miners would now get a fair 
deal from any new board he might 
appoint. 

Everyone knows that the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, which is the crea- 
ture of the President, and which expresses 
his will, compelled the employees to join 
the C. I. O. when the Government took 
over the shipbuilding plant at Kearny 
and Air Associates, Inc., at Bendix, N. J. 

And at the present time the President 
is trying to force the independent miners 
to join the United Mine Workers. He 
characterized such a procedure as being 
like that of Hitler. He is trying to bring 
about the Hitlerlike result by using an 
indirect method. It is Hitler procedure, 
however disguised. 

The President is not in this instance 
fooling anyone by his procrastination, by 
his double talk, by his vacillation, any 
more than he did when he told us that 
there was religious freedom in Russia 
and tried to make us believe that bloody 
Joe Stalin, the executioner of ministers 
and priests, was a kind-hearted and 
faithful follower of our Christ. 

Let the President have done with his 
double talk, with his attempts to deceive. 
Let him tell John L. Lewis and the Ameri- 
can people that he, the President, will see 
that every American who wants to work 
and who has a job shall have the oppor- 
tunity of going to his place of work, re- 
maining there at his task; have safe 
conduct to and from his place of employ- 
ment. 

Here is another incident which shows 
that this administration is not protecting 
the American workingman—that it is 
permitting him to be robbed by business 
agents of a union: 

The news dispatch is from Memphis, 
Tenn., and is dated November 17, and it 
discloses that down there Col. Richard L. 
Pennington seems to be in charge of the 
plant ordnance department, and he tes- 
tified—and you can get this from the 
Truman committee report—that, in addi- 
tion to collecting the initiation fee—in 
addition to collecting the monthly dues 
of $3 a month—in addition to that, this 
business agent comes along and he takes 
a cut of 5 percent off the pay checks. 

Now, there isa new one. They get the 
initiation fee, they get the dues, they get 
any special assessment, and then they 
take a cut of 5 percent off of the pay 
checks, which amounts to a thousand 
dollars a week in this particular instance. 

Now, is it not time that we do some- 
thing about it? Is it not time that we 
adopt legislation requiring these organi- 
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zations to tell where they get their money 
and how much they get and what they 
do with it? 

Now, the idea of a Government offi- 
cial—and the Government has charge 
here—or the Government itself standing 
idly by while a business agent of a union 
takes 5 percent out of every pay check on 
a Government project. What do you 
think about that; and how long are we 
going to submit to it; and can the War 
Department say it does not know any- 
thing about it? Are they not a party to 
it when the Army officers are standing by 
and letting them do it? I would like to 
know what you think about that. The 
article to which I refer is as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
November 17, 1941] 


TRUMAN SEES RACKET IN LABOR PRACTICES AT 
ORDNANCE PLANT—UNION COLLECTS 5 PERCENT 
FROM WORKERS’ PAY, SENATORS ARE TOLD 


MEMPHIS, TENN., November 17.—Certain 
labor practices at the Wolf Creek ordnance 
plant “look like plain racketeering to me,” 
Senator Truman, Democrat, of Missouri, de- 
clared bluntly at the opening session of a 
Senate defense investigating committee 
which is conducting a hearing into charges 
of waste and extravagance at the big Gov- 
ernment project. 

Senator Truman, chairman of the commit- 
tee, made the statement after Lt. Richard L. 
Pennington, of the plant's ordnance depart- 
ment, testified that Hugo Glatt, business 
agent of the Cement Finishers’ Union (Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor) at the shell-loading 
project, collected 5 percent of the wages of 
union workers there. 

“You mean he’s shaking these people down 
for 5 percent?” Senator Truman asked. 

“Well, he collects it,” replied Lieutenant 
Pennington. 

“How much does it amount to a week?” 
interposed Senator Brewster, Republican, 
of Maine. 

“About $1,000 a week,” the witness declared. 

“What happens,” asked Senator Truman, 
“if a man refuses?” 

“Some of them keep on working,” Lieu- 
tenant Pennington replied. 

Senator Truman interrupted at that point 
to declare: “This thing looks like plain rack- 
eteering to me.” 

Lieutenant Pennington previously had tes- 
tified that cement finishers on the project 
paid $80 initiation fees and $3 a month in 
dues to the union in addition to the 5-percent 
payment. 

The first witness was Maj. Joseph Horridge, 
former constructing quartermaster at the 
plant and now the Army’s commanding officer 
there. Major Horridge declared he had en- 
countered no problem of personnel labor or 
equipment up until the time he left the 
quartermaster’s office last March. 

Senator Brewster, Republican, of Maine, 
told Lev V. Loring, president of the Memphis 
Trades and Labor Council and labor coordi- 
nator for the 19 operating unions at the 
plant, “I believe you can do labor everywhere 
a real service by helping us get complete 
information here.” 

Previously Senator Brewster had failed to 
obtain from Mr. Loring an estimate of the 
amount collected by unions at the plant in 
dues, initiation fees, and assessments. Mr. 
Loring declared he had no way of knowing. 

“Don’t you think it’s the concern of the 
Government how its money is being spent on 
these jobs?” Senator BREWSTER asked an- 
grily. He then requested Mr. Loring to obtain 
from each of the 19 crafts at the plant rec- 
ords of all money collected. Mr. Loring 
agreed to do so. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the labor unions should 
make a report to the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect of all of its dealings and 
transactions, the same as the Govern- 
ment requires industry in this country to 
report? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Oh, there is not any 
question about it. Certainly an honest 
union has no objection to that. 

Almost every day we hear something 
about the President taking over a plant 
and operating it, and if you will follow 
up those cases you will find that almost 
every time the Federal Government has 
taken over a plant—and they took over 
one, you will recall because the company 
would not discharge all those men who 
were back in their dues—almost every 
time this Government has taken over a 
plant they grant the demands of the 
union leaders. 

Just why should this Government, after 
the President’s statement that it would 
not force any man to join a union, con- 
tinue the policy of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, and the Labor Depart- 
ment, a policy which has for its objective 
the forcing of every worker into a union? 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the Member from New Jersey. 

Mrs. NORTON. I would like to observe 
that it seems a pity the gentleman did 
not remain in the committee this morn- 
ing when we were discussing many of 
these questions, instead of absenting 
himself from the committee and coming 
to the floor to talk about them. The 
gentleman asked and was excused from 
the committee meeting this morning be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It may be a pity that 
I did not stay there. I was excused be- 
cause of illness. I was ill. I was fully 
aware of the trend the discussions in the 
committee would take, and as I stated at 
a committee meeting yesterday. I am 
quite willing, as a general proposition, to 
go along with the views as expressed by 
the committeeman from Georgia [Mr. 
RaMsPECK] and the committeeman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I am 
not willing, as I stated in the committee 
meeting yesterday, to go along with the 
views of the chairman of the committee. 


I have stayed around that committee 
for 2 years and it has produced nothing, 
and, in my opinion, as long as the lady is 
the chairman of the committee it never 
will produce anything in the way of fair 
labor legislation, I have seen her sit on 
legislation and pigeonhole legislation 
from the beginning of the time I went 
on the committee until this minute, and 
she has never given me a hearing on any 
of the bills that I have introduced, and 
never given a hearing on many other 
bills. We may as well be frank about 
these things. And I say to the lady right 
here that she is never going to hatch 
anything worth while out of that com- 
mittee unless she changes her ideas and 
methods. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 
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PERMISSION OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF HOUSE 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor be permitted to sit while the 
House is in session, during all of next 
week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore made, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BENNETT] for 30 minutes. 


EXTRAVAGANT ARMY PURCHASES INDI- 
CATE AN A. E. F., INFLATION, AND 
RUIN 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, ruthless 
dictators govern many countries, and, as 
a result of ambition to extend their 
power, war more destructive, cruel, and 
ghastly than ever seen before drenches 
the earth with blood of men, women, and 
children. In a time like this no nation 
is safe unless well prepared to defend 
itself. 

During the campaign of 1940 I prom- 
ised the people of my district if they 
would elect me to Congress I would sup- 
port plans for strong national defense 
and that I would do all in my power to 
keep our country from taking part in 
other people’s wars. Mr. Speaker, I 
have kept that promise, I have willing- 
ly supported every bill for our own na- 
tional defense but I have not, and will 
not, surrender the right to insist that we 
secure a dollar’s worth of labor or ma- 
terial for every dollar of the taxpayers’ 
money we spend. I am shocked, there- 
fore, to learn that our defense program 
is managed by bunglers and honey- 
combed with graft, inefficiency, and 
waste. Since the second World War 
started, Congress has passed bills ap- 
propriating more than $47,250,000,000 
for the defense of our country and to 
help friendly nations. Yet, we are far 
from the goal we hope to reach. Over 
$7,000,000,000 more is requested of Con- 
gress today. 

Mr. Speaker, I have devoted consid- 
erable time to a study of our whole de- 
fense program. Because I favor ade- 
quate national defense and am the rep- 
resentative of 300,000 people, I am not 
content to help authorize expenditure of 
hard-earned savings and fail to see what 
is accomplished thereby. I do not be- 
lieve that any of our people will com- 
plain about burdensome taxes if neces- 
sary for national defense. The tax load 
is already far heavier than any of us ever 
expected to see and it will be increased 
next year. However, the people have a 
right to complain when the administra- 
tion shows no genuine disposition to cur- 
tail nondefense spending and wastes a 
large percent of funds appropriated for 
national defense. I have complained 
about this before and I shall continue to 
complain as long as this condition exists. 
TAXES FOR PRICE CONTROL WILL LOWER LIVING 

STANDARDS 

In a recent letter to the chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
the President said: 

We must take immediate steps to absorb 
a large amount of purchasing power through 
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taxation to offset inflation and pay a greater 
part of defense costs. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the Chief 
Executive that something must be done 
to prevent inflation. The President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury feel that 
by taking money away from the people 
through taxation they will have less to 
spend and that by reason thereof the 
demand for goods will not be so great as 
to cause unreasonably high or inflated 
prices because of scarcity. All of us agree 
that when demand exceeds the supply of 
any article, the price thereof becomes 
high. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to point out the fact that the 
Government itself is doing the very thing 
that brings inflation. The excessive pur- 
chases by the War Department have had 
more to do with starting the inflation 
spiral than anything else. I submit, be- 
fore you lower the American standard of 
living by increasing the cost of living, 
the Government had better put its own 
house in order. If the present policy of 
the War Department continues, we will 
have scarcity of consumer goods and thus 
inflation regardless of the amount of 
spending money we may force from the 
people by taxation and in spite of any 
price-control bill. The investigation I 
have conducted has uncovered some 
startling facts, and I am convinced that 
the administration is really planning an 
expeditionary force of 10,000,000 men. 
This, or graft, or incompetency consti- 
tutes the only explanation of these pur- 
chases in view of General Marshall’s as- 
sertion before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, we can defend the Western 
Hemisphere with approximately 1,720,- 
000 men. You pay your money and you 
take your choice. Bewildering as most 
Army purchases are, because of the im- 
mensity, present purchases have never 
been equaled before in this country, even 
in time of war. My information is from 
official sources only. 


A GBNERAL SPEAKS 


Gen. Johnson Hagood, speaking before 
the Military Affairs Committee of this 
House on April 12, 1933, pointed out that 
it was neither advisable nor necessary to 
accumulate huge reserve stocks of cloth- 
ing, shoes, and equipment. He said: 


Reduce clothing and equipment in the 
hands of troops to the minimum peacetime 
requirements. It is manifest that whatever 
else the Government may do in the matter of 
preparedness, it should have on hand, if pos- 
sible, a large quantity of arms, ammunition, 
uniforms, and so forth, and of distinctive 
articles of equipment, such as cartridge belts. 
It is equally manifest that there is no mili- 
tary necessity for maintaining corresponding 
stocks of other military supplies, such as 
shoes, underclothing, barb wire, typewriters, 
and similar property which the country at 
large could produce on short notice. 

The effort to make each soldier an indi- 
vidual depot of reserve supplies was carried to 
such excess in the last war that one man 
arrived in France with nine pairs of shoes. 
But even in ordinary times soldiers can be 
seen with four pairs of shoes which have never 
been worn. 


Further arguing against the building 
up of reserve stocks of shoes, General Ha- 
gocd, speaking of ordinary shoes avail- 
able in any shoe store, said: 
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The shoes might not be exactly according 
to Army standards but they would serve the 
purpose until others could be provided. 


Mr, Speaker, that was a lot of good 
common sense. It has been estimated 
that the cost of equipping one soldier 
with clothing and personal necessities for 
the first 6 months of service will be $45. 
On an 18-month service period the cloth- 
ing allowance thus would be $135 and for 
3 years $270. 

WHITE UNIFORMS 


Now, everyone knows that a regular 
soldier has never had a clothing allow- 
ance anwhere near this sum. No Member 
of Congress knows in complete detail 
just what quantities we are buying of 
personal equipment. I have studied the 
purchases since August 1940, and am con- 
vinced that the Quartermaster Corps has 
cast caution to the winds and is buying 
in the expectation of equipping an army 
of not less than 10,000,000 men. I base 
my belief on the great quantities of cer- 
tain special equipment bought. For in- 
stance, some one must be out to train a 
million cooks and bakers for the Army. 
If not, why have they bought over $3,- 
800,000 worth of cooks’ and bakers’ coats 
and trousers? This is really something 
to think about. In the old days in the 
Regular Army the cooks, bakers, kitchen 
police, and everybody else who worked 
with preparation of food was satisfied to 
use sterilized flour sacks for aprons and 
towels. This dolling up Army cooks and 
bakers in white linen every time they pre- 
pare a meal will not be of any conse- 
quence when it comes to actual war. So 
why should we buy enough uniforms to 
dress up the whole Army like a bunch of 
Chicago white wings? Imagine an army 
with every other man a cook or baker. 

In this city of Washington, containing 
over 1,000,000 souls, there are bakers who 
prepare bread, cakes, and pies for the 
population here each day. Do you think 
these bakers spend a million dollars a 
year for coats and trousers? Do you 
think all the cooks in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Philadelphia, for that matter, 
spend a million dollars per year for their 
coats and trousers? This is a good time 
to think things over. Where will these 
cooks’ and bakers’ uniforms wind up? 
Surpluses, you know where they go. 
When the emergency is over we will have 
an army store in every town and city of 
the land selling the surplus stocks in a 
post-war depression just as we saw fol- 
lowing World War I. 


MOSQUITO NETTING 


During the 14 months and 10 days 
preceding Armistice Day, 1941, the War 
Department spent more than $8,000,000 
for mosquito bars and netting. The esti- 
mated yardage is forty million, or enough 
to make two strips of cloth from Canada 
to Mexico and two strips from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Think of it. Thirty 
yards of mosquito netting for each of a 
million five hundred thousand soldiers. 
And the purchasing is still going on. 


BLANKETS AND BED CLOTHING 
From September 1, 1940, to November 
11, 1941, the War Department purchased 


$80,330,991 worth of blankets and bed 
clothing. Now, no one can claim the 
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emergency found the Army without blan- 
kets. There were millions of blankets 
left over from the first World War. Some 
of them were sold by the quartermaster 
depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., last spring 
for as little as 15 cents each. I have seen 
these blankets. I have inspected them, 
and I know they were sold without much 
consideration as to the cost of replace- 
ments. 
RAINCOATS AND OVERCOATS 

The Army officers must expect stormy 
days ahead, for they have purchased 
$30,484,269 worth of raincoats, overcoats, 
and mackinaws during the past 14 
months. 

CLOTH 

When it comes to buying cloth, either 
cotton or woolen, muslin or duck, the 
Quartermaster Corps has the all-time 
record. On September 15, 1941, in one 
single day they placed orders of 39,464,- 
540 yards of cotton twill uniform cloth, 
khaki color, at a cost of $23,334,474. As 
near as I can estimate, the War Depart- 
ment has bought over 600,000,000 yards 
of fabrics during the past 14 months, 
enough to reach around the earth 14 
times or manufacture 130,000,000 uni- 
forms. The dyeing and finishing of 35,- 
868,000 yards of cloth during October 
1941 cost $4,303,051. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has the 
gentleman anything on what they paid a 
yard for the wool and cotton and other 
fabrics he has referred to? I would like 
very much to have that. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ihave given the yard- 
age of cloth together with the cost and it 
can be figured from that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does it occur to the 
gentleman that perhaps the New Deal 
has bought all this cloth to cover up their 
mistakes? 

Mr. BENNETT. They could not hide 
very well under mosquito netting but the 
gentleman’s point may be well taken with 
respect to some of the other items bought 
or “on order.” 

HUMAN BLOOD 


In United States Department of Labor 
Bulletin 260 you will find that in only 6 
days, from October 20 to 25, the Army 
bought 81 026,250 worth of human blood 
for transfusion purposes. This is only a 
small part of that already bought and yet 
tobe purchased. Guess why? 

PEACHES 

During the week of September 27 to 
October 4, 1941, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office bought canned peaches in the 
amount o $877,616.79. 

CAP AND HAT PURCHASES 

The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, in a report issued Decem- 
ber 28, 1940, gave the data cn the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ caps, except 
felt and straw, for the entire United 
States during the year 1939. The Bureau 
reported that 270 establishments were 
engaged 11 manufacture of such head- 
gear and that the total value of their 
products for 1939 amounted to $11,605,- 
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495. Since none of the Army purchases 
of hats and caps are either felt or straw, 
it may be assumed that the hats and caps 
purchased come principally from the 
manufacturers indicated in the survey 
made by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Army purchases of hats and caps in the 
period from September 1, 1940, to No- 
vember 11, 1941, total $7,802,824. Thus 
Army demands, as indicated by the con- 
tracts, amount to over 50 percent of the 
normal hat and cap purchases by the 
entire civilian population, men and boys. 
Thus the hat and cap business has been 
brought a temporary boom through the 
bonanza of Army contracts. 
KHAKI COTTON TROUSERS 
The khaki cotton trousers are the sol- 
dier’s stand-by. Durable and easily 
cleaned, they are one of the best items of 
issue clothing. Between September 1, 
1940, and November 11, 1941, in addition 
to the stocks on hand, the Quartermaster 
Corps has bought about 14,000,000 pairs 
of khaki cotton trousers to take care of 
one and a half millionmen. These trou- 
sers, averaging 65 cents per pair, manu- 
facturing cost, account for $9,511,320 of 
the funds spent for personal equipment. 
But khaki cotton trousers are not the 
only kind of trousers Uncle Sam has been 
buying for his boys. 
HERRINGBONE-TWILL TROUSERS 
The Army in this same period pur- 
chased almost 4,000,000 pairs of herring- 
bone-twill trousers for $2,622,425. 
WOOL-SERGE TROUSERS 
They also bought serge and contracted 
for the manufacture of wool trousers. 
The contracts so far executed are for 
about 5,265,178 pairs at a cost of 
$3,947,884. 
WINTER COMBAT TROUSERS 
The winter combat trousers are an- 
other new item. So far, only $206,260 
has been spent for about 240,000 pairs. 
WINTER COMBAT JACKETS 
The winter combat jacket is another 


new item. So far, only 100,000 have been 


ordered from the Philadelphia depot at 
a cost of $110,773. 
SOME SOCKS 

During the last 14 months, at a cost 
of $15,340,470, the Army has bought 
71,807,626 pairs of socks, or more than 
50 pairs, for each of 1,500,000 men now in 
the Army. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Would the gentleman 
mind quoting again the figures in re- 
spect to the tremendous number of socks 
that the Army has produced? 

Mr. BENNETT. I say that during the 
last 14 months, at a cost of $15,340,470, 
the Army has bought 77,807,626 pairs of 
socks, or more than 50 pairs for each of 
the approximately 1,500,000 men now in 
the Army. 

Mr. PLOESER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
trust that we will get an Army with a 
good sock. 


gear at a cost of $59,510,075 to date, to 
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put the socks into. Footwear purchases 
include 14,190,000 pairs of service shoes, 
400,000 pairs of leather boots, 230,000 
pairs of rubber boots, 1,450,000 pairs of 
arctics, 6,992 pairs of ski boots, and an 
assortment of winter flying shoes, felt 
boots, and overshoes. Sufficient footwear 
is on hand to provide each soldier with 
10 changes. 
DRAWERS 


The War Department has purchased 
almost 32,000,000 pairs of cotton drawers 
and 10,000,000 pairs of woolen drawers. 
Purchases of 20,000,000 cotton under- 
shirts do not match the drawer purchases, 
but no reason was given for the dis- 
crepancy. These total purchases, costing 
about $27,000,000, would provide every 
enlisted man in the Army today with 
about 50 items of underwear. 

Also ordered from Carson, Pirie & Scott 
& Co., of Chicago, were 10,678 fancy 
union suits at $6.42 each. 

That the Army is being prepared to 
expect casualties is indicated in an item 
for $3,042.534 worth of bath robes, 
Pajama suits, and convalescent suits. 

FLANNEL SHIRTING CLOTH AND SHIRTS 


During the period between September 
1, 1940, and November 11, 1941, the Army 
bought 27,198,197 yards of flannel shirt- 
ing cloth. On October 18, 1941, the War 
Department announced the Philadelphia 
quartermaster depot was asking for in- 
formal bids on 12,600,000 yards of flannel 
shirting. Thus the Army contemplates _ 
the purchase of nearly 40,000,000 yards 
of flannel shirting. This, I am informed, 
is sufficient material to manufacture 30,- 
000,000 flannel shirts. Again I say, it 
looks as if we are getting ready for a 
bigger Army than now authorized by law, 
The 27,079,347 yards of flannel already 
bought cost the Government $48,504,647. 
The supply for which bids have been 
asked will undoubtedly cost another $25,- 
000,000. ‘Thus, the cloth alone for shirts 
for our enlisted men will cost about $73,- 
500,000. This is only part of the cost, for 
the flannel has to be shrunk and made up 
into shirts, all of which costs more money. 
So far the Government has spent $5,163,- 
788 for the actual manufacture and pro- 
curement of flannel shirts. Since the ac- 
tual contract cost of making each shirt 
is around 50 cents, the sum so far spent 
indicates that over 10,000,000 shirts have 
been turned over to the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

KHAKI COTTON SHIRTS 


While the woolen or flannel OD shirt is 
the accepted field shirt, for garrison and 
summer service the khaki cotton shirt is 
worn. Since the manufacturing cost of 
khaki cotton shirts varies, but averages 
about 50 cents, it is estimated that the 
$7,989,254 spent for khaki cotton shirts 
placed not less than 15,978,508 shirts in 
the hands of the Army in the period be- 
tween September 1, 1940, and November 
11, 1941. 


GLOVES AND MITTENS 


In the period from September 1, 1940, 
to November 11, i941, the sum of $12,- 
672,000 was expended by the War Depart- 
ment for gloves and mittens. Some of 
the fur gloves cost as much as $15.72 per 
pair and some of the cotton gloves as 
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little as 31 cents per pair. The various 
types of gloves purchased from Septem- 


ber 1, 1940, to October 23, 1941, were: 
6,000,000 leather gloves $6, 494, 604 


200,000 horsehide gloves 257, 665 
5,000,000 wool gloves............. 5, 079, 289 
230,000 cotton gloves 69, 152 
0 —— 275, 740 
Winter flying gloves 105, 989 
Mocha leather gloves == 3,327 

—ꝛ raat I i Gr AEE A REER 12, 285, 766 


In 1939 the products of the entire glove 
industry amounted to but $69,377,000. 
The Army purchases already amount to 
approximately one-fifth of the entire 
business. Woolen and knitted goods have 
been seriously affected by these great 
Government purchases, and an inspec- 
tion of reports would make any man 
shudder who is acquainted with the fa- 
miliar spiral followed by inflation. 


BARRACKS AND FIELD BAGS 


The barracks bag is used by every sol- 
dier. A million men will need a million 
bags. The Government evidently is look- 
ing ahead to big things. Between Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, and November 11, 1941, 
they have spent $3,535,262 for barracks 
bags alone. Since the barracks bags cost 
about 50 cents each, this indicates that 
the supply now on hand is over 17,000,000. 
During the same period the sum of $749,- 
296 was spent for field bags. This bought, 
according to official press releases, about 
800,000 field bags. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman be 
allowed to continue for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman kindly yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows, of course, that statistics are more 
or less dry and uninteresting. No one 
can get very much excited or emotionally 
wrought up over a table of logarithms or 
any set of figures that are presented, but 
it seems to me that the gentleman from 
Missouri has done a valuable piece of 
work for the membership of this House 
and for the country at large. It shows 
that he has been very diligent and pains- 
taking and careful in amassing this array 
of figures, and more than any speeches 
that have been made by Members of 


Is there 


Congress or by high administrative offi- 


cials, I think that the figures and facts, 
the data, that the gentleman has pre- 
sented to us here this afternoon speak 
most eloquently and convincingly that 
we are preparing to build an army of 
five or six million men, although the 
Chief of Staff says that an army of a 
million and a half men can successfully 
defend the Western Hemisphere. I think 
that is a conclusion that all of us are 
forced to reach from the gentleman's 
very able address. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Missouri does not want 
to criticize unduly the Quartermaster 
Corps, because the Quartermaster Gen- 
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eral is simply carrying out orders that 
come from above. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank my colleague 
from Missouri for his contribution. 

I want to say that if this country keeps 
following the advice of the congenital 
spendthrifts much longer this Nation will, 
indeed, be wrecked. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I did not hear quite 
all the gentleman said. Has the gentle- 
man included in his list of purchases for 
the Military Establishment the item of 
human blood? 

Mr. BENNETT. I gave those figures a 
few moments ago. Yes, sir; they bought 
$1,026,250 worth in the 6 days from Octo- 
ber 20 to 25 this year. It is for trans- 
fusion purposes. 

Mr. SHORT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, of course, I think the Quar- 
termaster General is really to be con- 
gratulated upon the fine work that he is 
doing, because he is simply acting under 
orders from someone above. I happen to 
know General Gregory, the Quartermas- 
ter General. I know him to be a very 
fine man and a very able man, but we 
might as well be frank and forthright 
and hon st with the American people and 
tell them the truth instead of trying to 
corkscrew them into this war through the 
back door by indirection anc trickery. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. Iam not attacking any individual, 
but am simply giving the facts and hope 
that whoever is at-fault will be brought 
to task. Every Member of this House 
knows that the Quartermaster General, 
with his great responsibilities, cannot 
personally look after all of this stuff. 
But somebody in that department is 
carrying out orders and wasting the peo- 
ple’s substance in a manner never seen 
before in the history of the world. I 
agree that if the administration wants an 
A. E. F., we ought to be told about it now. 
On the other hand, if we are not going 
to have an army of sufficient size for 
aggression, we ought not to be buying 
equipment for one. Congress and the 
people are not being told the whole truth, 
it appears. 

Mr. MICHENER. I was especially im- 
pressed with the item of blood. We can 
speak in a jocular way about socks and 
mosquito netting and clothes, but when 
we consider: the fact that over a million 


dollars’ worth of human blood has been 


purchased for transfusion purposes, to be 
used where the boys have been wounded 
and gassed and maimed, it seems to me 
this program presents a serious aspect to 
our people. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. He is right. 

WORK CLOTHING 

During the training period and when in 
the field the Army does a great deal of 
work. Work clothes of various types are 
provided for the men. During the period 
from September 1, 1940, to October 23, 
1941, the sum of $11,400,200 was spent for 
o suits, coats, and trousers, as fol- 
lows: 
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8,000,000 work suits $3, 159, 979 
2,000,000 work coats 2, 580, 075 
4,000,000 work trousers 4,396, 242 
400,000 herringbone twill work 
Pot E Sia eR eG GR TIES Ree OR 575, 086 
Miscellaneous mechanics’ work 
C — a SSE. Rare 728, 818 
Wall... ee eee 11, 440, 200 


WOOL SERVICE COATS 

In the period from September 1, 1940, 
to November 11, 1941, the Army spent 
$22,801,930 for wool service coats. Since 
the cost averaged around $4 per coat, it 
may be assumed that they have bought 
over 5,700,482 wool service coats for one 
and a half million men. 

HERRINGBONE TWILL JACKETS 

In addition to the coats, herringbone 
twill jackets numbering 3,478,000 have 
been bought. This, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, represents only manufacturing cost, 
for the Army has been buying millions of 
yards of herringbone twills. 

CANVAS LEGGINGS 

During the period under discussion the 
Army spent $4,860,240 for canvas leg- 
gings. Siiice the average cost was about 
70 cents per pair, this means that in ad- 
dition to the previous supply, not less 
than 6,900,000 pair of leggings have been 


` secured for present and future use. 


NECKTIES 

One million nine hundred and fifty- 
three thousand eight hundred and three 
dollars were spent for black and khaki- 
colored neckties. Since the cotton khaki 
ties cost from 4 to 8 cents each and the 
black ties around 23 cents each, I esti- 
mate nct less than 13,000,000 ties were 
bought. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

From my study of purchases by the 
War Department, I estimate that over 
20,000,000 cotton handkerchiefs were re- 
ceived for the $1,143,459 spent for that 
item. 

TOWELS 

Bath and face towels cost $1,481,978, 
to which I do not object. Since “clean- . 
liness is next to godliness,” I hope our 
boys always keep clean, out of trouble, 
and out of other people’s wars. 

FIELD DESKS 

The troops have been provided with 
12,000 field desks. Some cost as much 
as $20.72 each. The total spent amounts 
to $209,000 for this item of field equip- 
ment. 

SPECIAL ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 

Besides the regular items purchased 
for the sleeping comfort of the soldier, 
the War Department has bought sleeping 
bags costing $1,431,309 and waterproof 


- bedding: rolls costing $821,459. 


PARKAS 


In order to take care of the soldier in 
the frozen wastes of Alaska, Siberia, or 
elsewhere in the world, parkas, both of 
canvas and fur, have been purchased. 
The prices vary greatly on this item, but 
to November 11, 1941, the sum spent for 
parkas amounts to $2,266,497. The prices 
run from $7 to $24.25 each. It is esti- 
mated that 225,000 have been acquired, 
including 519 fur parkas at $114.82 each. 

FIELD JACKETS 

One of the newest items of issue to 

the enlisted men of the field forces is the 


1941 


field jacket. While we have only about 
one and a quarter million men in the 
Army who would normally be issued this 
special item of clothing, the Quarter- 
master Corps has bought them by the 
million. In fact, in 1 day, the orders 
placed were for 1,633,000, which is more 
than enough to equip every man in the 
Army, including officers. The total pur- 
chases of field jackets to October 23, 1941, 
in round numbers, were 4,225,000 for 
$7,425,491. 
TABLEWARE 

An interesting item is the tableware 
that has been bought. For knives, forks, 
and spoons the Army has spent $1,877,660 
for an estimated 12,000,000 articles of 
silver-plated ware. 

UNUSUAL PURCHASES 


Among articles of doubtful utility to a 
fighting army we find such things have 
been bought as shotguns, clay pigeons 
and skeet outfits. One order for clay 
pigeons alone amounted to $30,520. One 
order for skeet, outfits amounted to $9,- 
940. From looks of these purchases, we 
are getting ready for a shotgun war 
somewhere on the sporting front. Or, 
maybe, a shotgun marriage of democracy 
and communism, all on account of a lit- 
tle monarchy. 

WOOL TOQUES 


A very recent item introduced into 
army clothing is the wool toque de- 
signed by one of the men who went to 
Little America with the Byrd expedi- 
tion. While I do not intimate we are 
going to send an A. E. F. to Antarctica, 
or even to the Arctic, nevertheless, the 
Army has bought 16,444 wool toques for 
$100,700. Now a toque is some kind of 
a cross between a hood and a cape. It is 
just another piece of experimental equip- 
ment someone saw fit to have tried out 
at public expense for national defense. 

WATCHES 

While nearly every man who goes into 
the Army has some kind of a watch, the 
Army seems to need quite a few watches 
for the defense of the Nation. In fact, 
they bought $396,830 worth in the last 
13 months. ; 

SODA FOUNTAIN 

The War Department has bought some 
soda fountains with carbonators, to be 
used in the District of Columbia where 
the brass hats live, for the modest sum 
of 873,417.50. 

ORGANS AND HYMNALS 


The War Department has bought 
2,400 folding organs and great quanti- 
ties of hymnals. That is fine. I want 
our soldier sons to go to church. How- 
ever, I pause to wonder how much re- 
ligion they can get from these hymnals 
and word books which cost Uncle Sam 
as much as $39 each. Yes, if there is that 
much graft in buying hymn books I won- 
der just how qualified from a moral 
standpoint the Army officers are to say 
what churches our boys can and cannot 
attend. 

MEDICAL CORPS HAS THE BUYING COMPLEX 

Usually in an organization the size of 
the present United States Army there 
will be units that practice the principles 
of thrift and economy. They will spend 
frugally and they will buy cautiously. 
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But so far I have found none of these 
symptoms in the Medical Corps. 

Imagine, if you can, gentlemen, the 
Medical Corps spending over half a mil- 
lion dollars for clinical thermometers 
alone. Their purchases, and these are 
not all of them, between November 19, 
1940, and November 11, 1941, amounted 
to $600,772. These orders, and repeat or- 
ders, were divided among eight firms in 
New York and New Jersey. I am in- 
formed that buying in large quantities 
a good clinical thermometer may be 
bought for about 33 cents. This means 
that they have bought more than a mil- 
lion and five hundred thousand ther- 
mometers, or one for each man in the 
Army. Enough, in fact, if the truth were 
known, to make every taxpayer's tem- 
perature rise a point or two. I predict 
there will be a lot of skeletons in the 
Medical Corps closets when this emer- 
gency is over and the facts are fully re- 
vealed. And, by the way, they bought 
a few skeletons at that, $5,750 worth, to 
be exact. 

FOR TEETH 

Food charts have been bought for 
$255,525. Dental chairs represent $418,- 
460, and other dental equipment cost $3,- 
837,953. Of this latter figure $1,548,953 
was for forceps alone. The total amount 
spent for hospital equipment and sup- 
plies is well over $50,000,000. Not bad 
to look after the needs of a peacetime 
army composed of only the flower of the 
Nation’s manhood. 


ON THE HORSE AND BUGGY FRONT 


Some years ago military experts said 
the horse was obsolete in modern war- 
fare. They forgot the horse was still a 
polo and society necessity around Army 
posts. So, here we are preparing for a 
horse and buggy and polo contest. I do 
not know the total amount spent for 
horse equipment but the purchase of 
saddles up to April 30, 1941, amounted to 
over $450,000. Sixty-one thousand hal- 
ters cost $148,000. 

WHAT'S THE SCORE? 


The War Department seems to have 
anticipated every possible want and com- 
fort of our soldiers, asleep or awake, from 
head to foot. With this policy I am in 
accord. But, I ask again, in all fairness, 
how many men are we buying for? The 
authorized strength of the Regular Army, 
the Regular Army Reserves, the National 
Guard in Federal service, and the selec- 
tive service trainees, including officers, is 
not over 1,600,000 men. 

By way of summary, I will set out here 
in table form and compiled from the War 
Department’s own releases, £ list of Army 
purchases from September 1, 1940, to No- 
vember 11,1941. It should pe noted that 
this discussion and these startling figures 
do not include purchases by the Navy, 
Marines, and Coast Guard. Each of 
these branches of the service has a story 
all its own. Too, it should be remem- 
bered that Army officers buy their own 
uniforms, that these figures are for a 
period of less than 14 months, that the 
buying is still going on, and that the 
Army had much equipment before this 
current buying spree started. Further, 
that the size of the Army estimated by 
General Marshall as adequate to defend 
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the entire Western Hemisphere approxi- 
mates only 1,720,000 men and that he, 
and the Commander in Chief, have long 
denied to Congress and the people any 
intention of sending another American 
expeditionary force of millions to the 
aater pens of Europe, Africa, or 
a. 


Condensed summary of clothing and personal 
comfort items purchased by Army, Sept. 1, 
1940, to Nov. 11, 1941 

Shoes, boots, and footwear, 

16,000,000 pairs $59, 510, 075. 00 


ers, 72,000,000 items______. 37, 056, 905. 00 
Wool service coats, 6,700,482. 22, 801, 930.00 
Socks, wool and cotton, 77,- 

807,626 pairs 15, 340, 470. 00 
Raincoats, all types, estimate, 

oe 14, 099, 986. 00 
Work clothing, approximate- 

ly 10,000,000 items 11, 451, 585. 00 
Gloves and mittens. all types, 

approximately 12,000,000.. 12, 672, 237.00 
Barracks bags, 7,000,000 3, 535, 262. 00 
Field bags, 800,000 749, 296. 00 
Khaki cotton trousers, 14. 

000,000 pairs 9, 511, 320. 00 
Herringbone twill trousers, 

approximately 4,000,000 

POUR AE A (( ( ( ( E A ES 2, 622, 425. 00 
Wool-serge trousers, 5,265,- 

TT 8, 947, 884, 00 
Khaki cotton shirts, 15,978,- 

Lt RES ESE a 7, 989, 254. 00 
Flannel shirts, 10,000,000. 30,- 

000,000 more on order for 

an additional $48,712,711.. 5, 163, 788. 00 
Parkas, 225,000 2, 266, 497. 00 
Field jackets, 4,225,000 7, 425, 491. 00 
Canvas leggings, 6,900,000 

py UPR ˙ ea 4, 860, 240.00 
Neckties, exceeding 13,300,- 

000, as of Noy. 17, 1941. 1,953, 803.00 
Handkerchiefs, approximate- 

ly 20,000,000 1, 143, 459. 00 
Jackets, herringbone twill, 

9498 000 isnan 2, 583, 397. 00 
Tableware, silver-plated, 12,- 

000,000 articles.......-._.. 1, 877, 660. 00 
Cooks’ and bakers’ uniforms, 

approximately 1,000,000... 8, 800, 000. 00 
Wool torques, 16,444 100, 700. 00 
Blankets, bedclothing, etc_.. 80,330, 991. 00 
Beds, cots, mattresses, etc.. 22, 654, 390. 00 
Overcoats and mackinaws_.. 16, 384, 283. 00 
Winter combat trousers 206, 260. 00 
Caps, hats, and headgear_..._ 7, 802, 824. 00 
Bathrobes, pajamas, eto 3, 042, 534. 00 
Flying suits, jackets, trou- 

r E T 2, 364, 545. 00 
Sleeping bags 1, 431, 309. 00 
Waterproof bedding rolls 821, 459. 00 
Towels tees ested 1, 481, 977. 00 
Winter combat jackets 110, 773.00 
aint 2 896, 830. 00 
Soda fountams 78, 417.50 

„ 369, 565, 257. 50 


Note.—Purchase prices frequently include 
only the cost of cutting, making, and trim- 
ming the clothing items, because the Gov- 
ernment supplies the cloth and linings. 


Summary of cloth and fabrics purchased by 
the United States Army from Sept. 1, 1940, 
to Nov. 11, 1941 


Wool-serge cloth, 39,000,000 

yards (20,500,000 yards under 

Lowa Shey Ria aS tee $101, 512, 478 
Flannel shirting, 27,198,197 

yards (12,600,000 yards under 

itr G aoe PN Renn STES Tine ae ed 48, 712,711 
Wool overcoating, 6,800,000 

— Ss E eae 16, 035, 541 
Wool lining cloth, 12,000,000 

TTT 18, 268, 842 
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Summary of cloth and fabrics purchased by 
the United States Army from Sept. 1, 1940, 
to Nov. 11, 1941—Continued 


Elastique cloth, wool, 2,000,000 


Lt) ee eee aS $5, 970, 930 
Elastique shirting, 500,000 

CFP 837, 500 
Melton, 2,500,000 yards 8, 746, 575 
Doeskin, 489,000 yards 1, 982, 575 
Mackinaw cloth, wool 159, 529 
i O eee 89, 700 
Wool suiting, 862,146 yards. 2, 102, 244 
Wool cloth, 100,000 yards 264, 625 
Khaki cotton-twill uniform 

cloth, 45,158,892 yards 25, 723, 448 
Herringbone-twill cotton cloth, 

49,823,000 yards 16, 331, 864 
Cotton uniform cloth, 61,060,000 

oh. Rep nate Bp DAE 28, 927, 791 
Wind-resistant cloth, 10,720,000 

fs i FR Sea st Bo eS 5, 557, 447 
Cotton lining cloth, 32,000,000 

Wile E a ͤ e eae 8, 001, 499 
Cotton-twill cloth (tent), 22,- 

286,000 yards 5, 540, 532 
Khaki cotton cloth, 48,000,000 

——ͤ ae a 9, 483, 987 
Cotton drill, bleached and un- 

bleached, 32,300,000 yards 6, 971, 482 
Cotton cloth, 40,900,000 yards.. 14, 771, 933 
Canvas padding, cotton, 6,303,- 

700 yards... . 2 1, 064, 841 
Felt, under-collar lining, 12,000 

8 1 72, 531 
Insignia felt, 15,000 yards 91. 398 
Covert cloth, 280,000 yards 655, 841 
Cotton webbing, 8,350,000 yards. 835, 509 
Cotton jean cloth, 3,000,000 

FA hr memset bee minted 666, 057 
Cotton duck, tent and O. D., 

64,000,000 yards 22, 256, 845 
Silk parachute cloth 2, 107, 425 
Airplane cloth 477, 921 
Ordnance cloth 497, 346 
1 R 62, 728 
Target: dot... 258, 675 
Miscellaneous cloth 104, 594 
Mosquito netting, 40,000,000 6] 

Yards S „ 8, 000, 000 

2 SES SD i 363, 144, 944 


Mr. Speaker, after arranging the fore- 
going tables I have learned that just last 
Saturday, November 15, 1941, the War 
Department has placed another rush or- 
der. This particular order to which I 
refer is for $34,000,000 additional uni- 
form and shirt materials. Thus we see 
that the total expenditures which I have 
been able to discover since September 1, 
1940, and enumerated here, amounts to 
$766,710,201.50. 

This does not include many items pur- 
chased in the last few days as the spend- 
ing and buying continues its merry pace. 
For your information, a few of these 
items, however, not included in my sum- 
mary include 150,000 more bathrobes, 690 
more folding organs at $45 each; 1,046,- 
000 mattress covers at $1.50 each, and 
totaling $1,569,000. This latter purchase 
was all made in just 3 days’ time. I find 
that the total expenditure to date for 
clay pigeons is $45,000. In the last few 
days they have bought 1,700,000. addi- 
tional field caps for a total of $314,000. 
Also, 50,000 aluminum stock soup pots, 
enough for an army of 6,000,000 men if 
one soup pot is used by each company as 
is customary. The Army has bought 
$251,868 worth of platinum for the medi- 
cal corps. That ought to make a lot of 
tooth fillings. The Army has bought 
100,000 butcher knives for $35,000. They 
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have also bought 9,728,552 additional 
hand and bath towels in the last 3 days. 
But, this story has no end. 

CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS 


Mr. Speaker, I realize that the matter 
of army camps and cantonments has little 
to do with a bill designed to curb ex- 
cessive purchases and thus retard or pre- 
vent inflation. However, I do think that 
a few words relative to waste, graft, and 
inefficiency exhibited in the purchase of 
land and building of training centers and 
ordnance plants fits very nicely with a 
discussion of purchase of supplies by the 
War Department. 

The whole situation may well be sum- 
marized by quoting from Report No. 480, 
part 2, of the Senate committee set up 
under Senate Resolution No. 71 to investi- 
gate the national-defense program. The 
report says: 

The cost of World War camps per man 
was only $216, whick was the subject of great 
criticism at the time as being excessive in 
amount. The present camps are not perma- 
nent camps. Approximately 427,113 men will 
be housed in tents, at an average cost of 
$481 per man, and 739.324 men will be 
housed permanently in barracks at an aver- 
age cost of $697 per man. In the opinion of 
the committee, this is an extremely high 
figure. 


I agree it is too high. 
READING FROM THE RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, the manner in which in- 
competent men were often employed at 
high wages, paying big membership fees 
and dues to private organizations for the 
privilege of working on public projects 
being paid for with their own tax money, 
is familiar to all. In this connection, I 
shall cite only one typical but illuminat- 
ing incident. In connection with testi- 
mony about construction of Camp Bland- 
ing, on page 1115, part IV, Hearings of 
the Truman National Defense Investigat- 
ing Committee, we find the following dis- 
cussion between Senators Brewster and 
Truman and H. J. Steelman, construction 
manager for the contractors who were 
doing this particular job on a cost-plus 
fixed-fee plan, that is, the more the job 
cost the larger their fee: 


Senator Truman. Is it true that certain men 
were induced to join the carpenters’ union 
and to pay a $50 fee and then were allowed to 
go out to the woods and sleep a:.d not work 
at all, yet draw their pay? 

Mr. STEELMAN. That i3 true. There were 
men found sleeping. We had 5,000 carpenters 
working, so-called carpenters. 

Senator Truman. Saw-and-hatchet men is 
what they are. 

Mr. STEELMAN. Well, plowboys and straw- 
berry pickers. 

Senator Brewster. They signed up with the 
union beforg they went to work on the pay 
roll usually? 

Mr. STEELMAN. Yes, sir, 

Senator Brewster. And paid $6.50 down? 

Mr. STEELMAN. Whatever it was. 

Senator Brewster. Then a dollar a day 
until they had paid their $50? 

Mr. STEELMAN. Either that or so much a 
week after the first week’s wages. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; and the same pro- 
cedure was followed with all other trades? 

Mr. STEELMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BREWSTER. You employed all to- 
gether something around 30,000? 

Mr. STEELMAN. Thirty-five thousand, or 
something like that. 


‘to foreign powers. 
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LAND PURCHASES 


While the Government owns hundreds 
of millions of acres of land in the West- 
ern and Southwestern States, much of 
which would be suitable for training an 
army and good for little else, very little, 
comparatively speaking, was used for 
such purposes. On the contrary, during 
the fiscal year which ended last June 30 
the War Department acquired by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or transfer 7,647,- 
551 acres of valuable farm land, and in 
addition thereto leased an additional 
1,177,506 acres for long terms. Some of 
the land under lease, however, was of 
such a character that the rents in 25 
years will exceed the value of the land 
itself many times over. Mr. Speaker, 
many more instances of mismanagement, 
graft, and waste could be given, but ex- 
amples serve only to confuse the subject. 
May I sum up by saying this bungling 
in selection and construction of camps 
and cantonments alone is estimated by 
authorities to have cost our tax-burdened 
citizens over $100,000,000. 

IN CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that remarks I have made here 
today will be both approved and criti- 
cized. I can take it either way. Un- 
fortunately, we have among us many 
who are so intolerant and un-American 
as to brand any criticism of the current 
administration as political and an aid 
But, I feel that it is 
my duty to be informed and to inform 
my constituents or employers as fully as 
possible. They sent me to Washington 
knowing that I would be on the job and 
alert to protect their interests regardless 
of politics and with an eye on what is 
best for America. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the War 
Department should either voluntarily, or 
by compulsion, provide Congress with an 
accurate list of all articles bought. If 
these abuses, a few of which I have 
pointed out in this speech, are not 
stopped now, when this emergency is 
over there will be a repetition of the 
scandals of World War days. Already, 
I fear, the day- will return when there 
will be an Army and Navy store at every 
cross roads in the Nation trying to un- 
load these surpluses on the people as war 
profiteers and millionaires sit back in 
ease on the bags of money filched from 
our pockets while attention was focused 
on other matters during this emergency. 

With all of this graft and fraud tak- 
ing place you may well ask if our Army, 
like that of the late Republic of France, 
is so rotten at the heart as to jeopardize 
the national safety? I do not think so. 
However, some changes are in order. 
After the recent maneuvers in the South, 
several officers, including some generals, 
were quietly fired for demonstrated in- 
competence. Yet, it is apparent, incom- 
petence may exist in the Army and not 
be confined to field maneuvers. To be 
specific, it would appear that some of the 
typewriter, swivel-chair generals are in- 
competent too, if not downright dishon- 
est. It is our duty to help expose these 
few and their works so that the public 
can have confidence in the great major- 
ity of public servants who are able and 
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faithful to their trust. On this evidence, 
Heaven help our Republic if generals, ex- 
posed as incompetent, should get elected 
to Congress. 

More accurate words were never 
spoken than those uttered by candidate 
Roosevelt in 1932. I quote: 

Too often in recent history liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked on the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger. 


Mr. Speaker, no government has per- 
manently survived. Shall we permit our 
Republic to be wrecked on rocks of loose 
fiscal policy? 

In the dark and difficult days which 
lie ahead for our Republic, let it not be 
said that the Congressman from the 
Sixth Missouri Congressional District 
failed to recognize at a distance, and 
point out to the people, those unwelcome 
cousins, excessive army purchases, infla- 
tion, graft, debt, taxes, price control, and 
war, that have wrecked many a nation 
and which—unless the door is closed upon 
them now—will make of the American re- 
publics a wreck the like of which this 
world has never seen. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to submit a unanimous-consent 
request. 

I would like the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER]. On yesterday I intro- 
duced H. R. 6066, having for its title to 
diminish the cause of labor disputes in 
defense industries. That bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
After consultation with the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor, I find that it is 
the purpose of that committee to give 
consideration to that type of legislation 
during the next week. The committee 
feels that it cannot give consideration 
to that bill because the bill is not. before 
the Labor Committee. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be discharged from further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6066, and that 
it be rereferred to the Committee on 
Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHEP- 
PARD). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, of course the 
Judiciary Committee does not want to 
waive any of its parliamentary rights. 
However, the chairman of that com- 
mittee is present and inasmuch as this 
bill is as stated by its author, a labor bill 
entirely, I certainly shall not object, and 
I hope the bill may get consideration 
along with the others. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I am 
not familiar with the provisions of the 
bill, but I have no objection, with the 
understanding that the waiver does not 
create any precedent. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: I understand 
it does not waive any rights. It is done 
under these special circumstances, be- 
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cause that committee is going to con- 
sider that sort of legislation very inten- 
sively. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course the gentle- 
man is getting this permission by unani- 
mous cosent, so I do not see how it can 
establish a precedent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, it 
does not bother me if the gentleman tells 
me it is all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my own remarks in the 
Record and include therein a short eu- 
logy on former Justice Brandeis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. ‘KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the further unanimous- 
consent request that I be permitted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a copy of a letter that I 
am mailing tonight to the Governor of 
my State concerning conditions in that 
part of New York called Harlem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 4795. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920, as amended, 
by amending sections 203 (4), 208 (3), 209, 
213, 215, 220, and 222 thereof and by adding 
thereto a new section to be numbered sec- 
tion 225, all relating to the powers, duties, 
and functions of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Friday, November 21, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 25, 
1941. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
hearings on the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold public hearings in room 247, 
House Office Building, Monday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., on H. R. 
6009, entitled “A bill to provide pensions 
at wartime rates for officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
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and Coast Guard disabled in line of duty 
as a direct result of armed conflict, while 
engaged in extra-hazardous service or 
while the United States is engaged in 
war, and for the dependents of those 
who die from such cause, and for other 
purposes.” 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
have hearings on Monday, November 24, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 1324, House 
Office Building, on various bills pending 
before the committee for relief of dis- 
tressed agricultural areas. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Tuesday, November 25, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on House Joint Resolution 246, to 
authorize the Maritime Commission to 
sell two merchant vessels to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Eire. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1088. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting a recommen- 
dation with respect to the title of the 
United States to certain land claims by 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
pure to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 1852. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Weybret, Jr., and others (Rept. No. 1423). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 4270. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Cutts (Rept. No. 1424). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 
H. R. 3121. A bill for the relief of Auto- 
matic Temperature Control Co., Inc. (Rept. 
No. 1425) Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 768. A bill for the relief of William E. 
Thomas (Rept. No. 1426). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee of conference 
‘on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 3774. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Spencer (Rept. No. 1427). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5880. A bill to abolish cer- 
tain fees charged by clerks of the district 
courts; and to exempt defendants in con- 
demnation proceedings from the payment of 
filing fees in certain instances; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1428). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4530. A bill to promote the national 
defense and preparedness through the further 
development of the 4-H Clubs and other ex- 
tension work with rural youths, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1429). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5988. A bill to amend the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1430). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of ruie XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULMER: 

H.R. 6067. A bill granting relief to certain 
agricultural producers whose 1941 was 
substantially reduced by reason of drought, 
excessive rainfall, boll-weevil infestation, or 
other uncontrollable natural causes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 6068. A bill to promote the free flow 
of interstate and foreign commerce and to 
expedite national defense by protecting the 
members of labor organizations, by establish- 
ing democratic standards in the conduct of 
the affairs of labor organizations; and by en- 
couraging able and responsible leadership in 
labor organization, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 6069. A bill to extend benefits of Vet- 
erans’ Act of June 7, 1924, as amended, to all 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6070. A bill relating to the use and 
operation by the United States of certain 
plants in the interests of the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6071. A bill to grant a preference 
right to certain oil and gas lessees; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 6072. A bill authorizing the States of 
Arizona and California, jointly or separately, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the C>lorado River at 
or near Needles, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr WASIELEWSKI; 

H.R. 6073. A bill providing for the naturali- 
zation of aliens serving with the military and 
nava forces of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee cn Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WORLEY: 

H. R. 6074. A bill relating to wage standards 
for labor in defense industries and the use 
and operation by the United States of certain 
plants in the interest of national defense; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 6075. A bill to provide for the volun- 
tary mediation of labor disputes affecting the 
national defense, to require the maintenance 
by employers and employees of the status quo 
during mediation efforts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: 

H. R. 6076. A bill for the development and 
conservation of the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest through the wide distribution of 
electric energy generated by certain Federal 
projects, for the improvement of navigation 
and the promotion of the national defense, 
and for otler purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PLOESER: 


H. R. 6077. A bill for the relief of Edward 
P. Reilly; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. MEYER of Maryland: 
H. R. 6078. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Arthur; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2064. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Rev. 
William Schlitts and 96 others, requesting 
tnat legislation be enacted to prohibit the 
sale of alcoholic beverages yithin and in the 
vicinity of military and naval camps. sta- 
tions, and other Army and Navy training 
areas, thus affording protection to the health 
of our men who are training to be our de- 
fenders; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2065. Also, petition of H. Stokan and 68 
others, requesting that immediate action be 
taken to remove the marketing penalties on 
wheat and other products of American agri- 
culture and to restore to the American 
farmer a free market; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God and Heavenly Father, 
as we bow before Thee in Thy mysterious 
presence, yearning to feel Thy kindling 
love and the directing influence of Thy 
Spirit: Help us this day to avoid all sloth 
and negligence, and do Thou, who en- 
lightenest the thoughts of the simple and 
darkenest the counsels of the wise, speak 
through these Thy Servants in all their 
deliberations that they may never be 
worn or wearied by the weigh: of their 
high embassy as messengers of Thine. 

Grant to our President and all others 
in authority the wisdom and courage to 
know and to do what i; best for our 
country, and may all clouds of bitterness 
and discord disappear before the clarify- 
ing infiuence of discretion, coupled with 
a patriotic fervor for our national de- 
fense with its ultimate goal of peace 
among men everywhere. 

Fountain of comfort ever nigh, Healer 
of all wounded hearts, who triest us with 
care and grief only that faitl and love 
may have their sway, steep Thou our 
souls in Thee, that when the daylight 
trembles into shade and all is done we 
shall not fear the silence of mortality, 
for as we pass into the very heaven of 
our dreams Thy holy music shall over- 
flow the stillness and soothe with heav- 
enly antiphons our listening, waiting 
souls. In our Saviour’s name and for His 
Sake we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reacing of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, No- 
vember 19, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
November 19, 1941, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1840) to 
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supplement the Federal Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended, and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions during the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941, 
for the immediate construction of roads 
urgently needed for the national defense, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1884) to make provi- 
sion for the construction activities of the 
Army, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R.1511. An act for the relief of Anthony 
O'Hara and Stephen F. Maroney; and 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James C. Harris. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 2587. An act confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in report of 
commissioners dated May 1, 1815; and 

H. R. 3270. An act for the relief of John K. 
Blackstone. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 793) to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, 
Oreg.; disagreed to by the Senate, agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. May, Mr. THOMA- 
son, Mr. HARTER, Mr. ANDREWS, and Mr, 
SuHort were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference, 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3141) for the relief of Fred Farner and 
Doris M. Schroeder, requested a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. RAMSPECK, and 
Mr. Tuomas of New Jersey were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. : 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4622) for 
the relief of Catherine Schultze, re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. 
RamsPecK, and Mr. THomas of New 
Jersey were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5584) for the relief of Fred Pierce, Sr., 
and Mary Pierce, requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr, 
McGenHee, Mr. Ramspeck, and Mr. 
Tuomas of New Jersey were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES OF ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1884) to 
make provision for the construction 
activities of the Army, which was, on page 
1, line 12, after “branch”, to insert: 


Provided, however, That all officers in the 
Construction Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps now on duty in that branch shall come 
under the command of the Chief of Engineers 
in their present rank and subject to all 
permanent and temporary advances in rank 
that may be accorded officers in the Corps of 
Engineers, without additional examinations 
of any kind 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I move that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RESOLUTION OF OCONTO (WIS.) COUNTY 
BOARD—OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr, WILEY. Iask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred a resolution adopted 
by the Oconto (Wis.) County Board relat- 
ing to the manufacture of oleomargarine. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas Oconto County is a county in 
which dairying is the major farm enterprise; 
and 

Whereas the farmers of Oconto County take 
pride in producing high quality dairy prod- 
ucts that are so essential to the health of 
all of the people; and 

Whereas oleomargarine interests have cap- 
italized on a product that imitates butter in 
color, flavor, texture, and appearance. Fur- 
ther that the oleomargarine interests have 
attempted to conyince the public that this 
product is as good as butter; and 

Whereas Paul McNutt, Director of Federal 
Security Administration, has ruled that oleo- 
margarine may include animal and vegetable 
fats and oils, vitamins, coloring matter, pre- 
servative, and dairy products, enabling manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine to manufacture 
and sell a product in imitation of butter; 
and : 

Whereas the Consumers Council of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
in literature and radio broadcasts suggested 
that oleomargarine is a suitable product to 
use in place of butter: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Board of Oconto 
County, representing the people of Oconto 
County, do hereby register our disapproval of 
the action of Paul McNutt of the Federal Se- 
curity Administration in allowing manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine to manufacture a 
product that is deceptive to the consumer and 
unfair to the dairy industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That we further register our dis- 
appointment to Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Sec- 
`- retary of Agriculture, for allowing a division 
` of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to suggest and promote the sales of oleo- 
margarine to the detriment of the dairy in- 
dustry. The said disappointment being espe- 
cially keen when our farmers realize that an 
effort is being made to undermine their future 
dairy business at a time when they are being 
asked to increase production as a patriotic 
duty; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Ralph E. Am- 
mon, of the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Wisconsin for their un- 
tiring efforts in the defense of the dairy farm- 
ers of the State of Wisconsin, and further 
that we hereby request them to continue their 
efforts through legislative or other means to 
protect the dairy industry; further be it 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Ralph E. Ammon, the United States 
Senators from Wisconsin, the Congressmen 
from this district, the county clerks of all 
counties in Wisconsin, Paul V. McNutt, and 
Hon. Claude R. Wickard. 


RESOLUTION OF OUTAGAMIE (WIS.) 
COUNTY BOARD—PAYMENTS TO STATES 
WITH RESPECT TO INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I also ask 
to have printed in the Record and appro- 
priately referred a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Supervisors of Outagamie 
County, Wis., favoring and recommend- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 1322. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Honorable Burron K. 
WHEELER, of Montana, has introduced a bill, 
S. 1322, in the Senate of the United States 
authorizing an annual payment by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to each State within 
which is located any lands, title to which is 
held by the United States, for the benefit of 
the Indians, a sum equal to the amount of 
taxes which would be assessable against such 
lands if such lands were subject to taxation 
to the same extent as privately owned lands 
situated within the several States are tax- 
able; and 

Whereas the United States Government is 
purchasing certain lands in Outagamie 
County for the use of the Indians which will 
become tax exempt; and 

Whereas Indians living on said allotments 
are not required to pay personal-property 
taxes; and 

Whereas more and more taxable lands are 
being withdrawn from the tax rolls each year 
through such purchase; and 

Whereas a large proportion of court costs 
and expense for board and care of prisoners 
in our county is incurred for Indians; and 

Whereas all administrative costs for public 
welfare and all grants for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to needy 
blind are paid from county, State, and Fed- 
eral funds, without special assistance from 
the Federal Government due to the Indian 
population; and 

Whereas the taxpayers of Outagamie 
County are therefore aggrieved by an arbi- 
trary, unjust, and excessive burden of tax- 
ation on account of this continuing large 
proportion of nontaxable lands and because 
of a proportionately greater cost of govern- 
ment on account of the Indian population; 
and 

Whereas we believe a similar situation ex- 
ists in many other counties in the State: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Board of Super- 
visors of Outagamie County, 
favoring and recommending the passage of 
S. 1322, and further recommend that copies 
of this resolution be sent to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

TAX EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROP- 

ERTY—CONVENTION WITH GREAT 

BRITAIN 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in 
the nature of a petition, I present a letter 
from Hon, Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., mayor 
of the city of Detroit, sustaining rather 
forcefully his opposition to the British 
tax-exemption treaty now pending be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
ask that the letter be printed in the 
Record at this point and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


go on record as, 
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CITY or DETROIT, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
November 18, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR VANDENBERG: It is the con- 
sensus of opinion among local officials of the 
United States that national defense is a na- 
tional responsibility that should be financed 
by the Federal Government and charged 
against all taxpayers. There is no logical 
reason why industrial communities should be 
singled out to subsidize the defense program 
through tax exemption and burden their tax- 
payers with the cost of additional municipal 
services made necessary because of defense 
plant expansion and increased population. 

Municipal officials at meetings of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, the National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers, the Michigan 
Municipal League, and other State leagues of 
municipalities have expressed it as their 
judgment that those expenses necessary for 
the support of local government should be 
recognized as legitimate costs and no local 
community should be required to subsidize 
the national-defense effort through tax ex- 
emption of any industrial property owned by 
the Federal Government or its instrumentali- 
es. 

Convinced of these principles, we therefore 
protest against the treaty now pending before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for 
ratification which would exempt from taxa- 
tion the property of foreign nations and the 
property of the subjects of foreign nations in 
this country. 

It will be of interest to you to know that 
the municipalities of the Dominion of Can- 
ada have protested against similar legisla- 
tion that exempts defense plants financed by 
the Dominion Government because of the 
inequitable tax burden that it imposes upon 
the inhabitants of industrial communities. 
Nowever, the Dominion of Canada does not 
exempt from taxation the property of the 
British War Purchasing Board or the indus- 
tries financed by the British Government. 
This statement will be confirmed by Mr. 
A. J. B. Gray, deputy minister of municipal 
affairs for the Province of Ontario. 

Since returning to Detroit, I have been 
advised by Kenneth J. McCarren, assessor, 
that the valuation of buildings, machinery, 
equipment, inventory, and other personal 
property belonging to the British Govern- 
ment, and located at the Packard Motor Car 
Co, plant, is $21,000,000, and will be increased 
to $40,000,000. The valuation of British 
properties at other Detroit industries is not 
now and cannot be determined because the 
British purchasing commission has refused 
to file statements disclosing the valuation of 
its taxable property located in the city of 
Detroit, which, as you know, is a statutory 
requirement in the State of Michigan. 

Just how far reaching the exemption of 
foreign subjects may extend and the loss in 
tax revenue cannot be estimated, but it most 
certainly will increase the tax bills of Ameri- 


-can citizens and create unfair competition 


for American commerce: 

We are wholeheartedly in favor of aiding 
Great Britain and all other nations in their 
struggle to preserve their own freedom and 
democratic principles. But we cannot sub- 
scribe to a proposition that grants immuni- 
ties to other nations and to the subjects of 
other nations, and, in turn, loads inequitable 
tax burdens upon the citizens of industrial 
communities. This proposal is contrary to 
all accepted principles of taxation, and in 
fairness to the citizens of this country should 
never be ratified. 

It is most unusual to expect the citizens 
of the United States to grant privileges and 
tax exemption to a nation and its subjects 
that does not receive similar considerations 
from its own dominion, 
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I believe that it is necessary to the welfare 
of the people of the United States that this 
treaty should not be ratified by the Senate, 
and I sincerely urge you to use your office 
and influence toward this end and in the 
preservation of the rights and interests of 
American citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp J. JEFFRIES, Jr., Mayor. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation was 
submitted, 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

S. 1361. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact to be entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska 
with respect to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River Basin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 841). 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE SENATOR 
SHEPPARD 


Mr. LUCAS. On behalf of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] I report 
favorably from the Committee on the 
Library, without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 197, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, 


Senate Resolution 197, submitted by Mr.. 


ConNALLY, on the 19th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol 
is authorized and directed to accept a por- 
trait of Hon. Morris Sheppard, late a Senator 
from the State of Texas, as a gift to the Sen- 
ate of the United States from his family, 
and to cause such portrait to be hung in 
a suitable place in the Senate wing of the 
National Capitol. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution is agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2064 A bil for the relief of Edna Kearns 
Fowler, as administratrix of the estate of 
Mary Kearns; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 2065. A bill for the relief of James D. 
Wood; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN MEM- 
BERS OF VOLUNTEER FORCES—CHANGE 
OF REFERENCE 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, on 
November 13 the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] introduced a bill (S. 2052) re- 
lating to travel allowances of certain 
members of the volunteer forces of the 
United States. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. Recently 
similar bills have been referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and, with consent 
of the Senator from Iowa, I ask that the 
Committee on Pensions be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the change of reference will be 
made, 
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REGULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGFS. Mr. President, re- 
cently 1 introduced in the Senate Senate 
bill 2042, a bill having to do with the 
present acute labor situation. I think 
this bill is the most constructive and 
soundest approach to the problem I have 
seen. It protects the fundamental rights 
of labor and is directly in the interest cf 
the public, and also in the interest of the 
workers themselves. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the text of my bill, and a number 
of editorials from leading newspapers 
commenting favorably on the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
editorial comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Unions Registration and Elec- 
tions Act of 1941.” 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. (a) The want of democratic stand- 
ards in the election of officers of labor or- 
ganizations, the want of standards in the 
accountability and reporting of funds, and 
the want of standards of procedure in strike 
balloting and other matters vital to the proper 
conduct of the affairs of labor organizations, 
have led to abuses and practices which have 
burdened or obstructed interstate or foreign 
commerce and have interfered with national 
defense. 

(b) Protection by law of the exercise of the 
full rights of self-government by the mem- 
bers of labor organizations will tend to di- 
minish the opportunities for corrupt and 
arbitrary leadership, for the perversion of 
labor organizations to purposes other than 
those for which they were formed, and will 
remove the obstructions to the free flow of 
commerce caused by irresponsible leadership 
or undemocratic practices. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to eliminate certain sub- 
stantial obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce by encouraging and protecting the 
exercise of full self-government and demo- 
cratic procedures by the members of labor 
organizations, by requiring an election an- 
nually of all officers of labor organizations by 
the direct vote by secret ballot of the mem- 
bers thereof, by requiring a full accounting 
for the funds of labor organizations, and by 
preventing fraud and deception against the 
members of labor organizations in the initia- 
tion of, balloting for, and conduct of, strikes 
or concerted stoppages of work. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. The terms used in this act shall 
have the same meaning as the same terms in 
the National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 
449), approved July 5, 1935. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 4. This act shall be administered by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall appoint, without 
regard for the provisions of the civil-service 
laws but subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, such executive assistants, 
attorneys, examiners, and regional officers, 
and shall appoint such other employees with 
regard to existing laws applicable to the em- 
ployment and compensation of officers and 
employees of the United States as it may 
from time to time find necessary for the 
poper performance of its duties and as may 

be from time to time appropriated for by 
Congress. The Board may establish or utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies, and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
service as may from time to time be needed. 

Sec. 6. The Board shall have authority from 
time to time to make, amend, and rescind 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
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sary to carry out the provisions and policies 
of this act. Such rules and regulations shall 
be effective upon publication in the manner 
which the Board shall prescribe. 
REGISTRATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 7. Within 30 days after the date of en- 
actment of this act and annually thereafter 
every labor organization, through its president 
or other authorized officer, shall register its 
identity with the Board and shall state under 
oath the following information and such 
othe~ information as the Board may require 
by regulations as provided in section 6: The 
name of the labor organization; the address 
at which it has its principal office or does 
business; the names and titles of the officers; 
the company or companies with which the 
labor organization deals, if a local organiza- 
tion; the industry or industries in which the 
labor organization operates if a national or- 
ganization or a craft; initiation fees; annual 
dues charged each member; assessmenis levied 
during the past 12-month period; limitations 
on membership; number of paid-up members; 
date of the last election of officers; the method 
of election; the vote for and against each 
candidate for office; and the date of the last 
detailed financial statement furnished all 
members and the method of publication or 
circulation of such statement. With such in- 
formation shall be filed under oath detailed 
and intelligible financial statements and a 
copy of the constitution and bylaws of the 
labor organization. 

Sec. 8. Every labor organization established 
after the date of enactment of this act shall, 
when established and annually thereafter, 
register with the Board and furnish the in- 
formation required of existing labor organi- 
zations under the provisions of section 7. 

Sec. 9. Any labor organization which fails 
to register with the Board and file the infor- 
mation required by thir act shall be disqual- 
ified to act as the representatives of em- 
ployees in collective bargaining for such time 
as such failure shall continue: Provided, That 
in the initial registration only if information 
on a particular point is lacking, the statement 
“no information” or “no record” shall be 
considered an answer. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Sec. 10. Every labor organization registered 
with the Board under this act shall, by a 
direct vote of its members, elect all officers 
annually by a secret ballot. Such elections 
shall be held on such dater as the Board may 
prescribe and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Board may make to carry out the 
purposes of this act, and shall be under the 
supervision and direction of the Board, or any 
agent or agency designated by the Board for 
such purpose, 

BALLOTING FOR A STRIKE 

Sec. 11. No labor organization or its mem- 
bers shall engage in a strike or a concerted 
stoppage of work until after a secret ballot of 
the membership of such labor organization 
employed by the particular employer or em- 
ployers whom it is proposed to strike shall 
have been taken by the Board and a majority 
of such membership shall have voted in the 
affirmative for such strike or concerted stop- 
page of work. A labor organization may peti- 
tion the Board at any time to conduct a 
strike ballot, stating the issue or issues and 
the employer or employers or other bargain- 
ing unit which it is proposed to strike. Upon 
receipt of such petition for a strike ballot, the 
Board shall notify the employer or employers 
involved of such petition and shall furnish 
such employer or employers with a copy of the 
statement of the issues included in such peti- 
tion, Said employer or employers may file an 
answer to such petition stating his version 
of the issue or issues involved in the con- 
troversy. The Board, o: any agent or agency 
designated by the Board for such purpose, 
shall, as promptly as possible, take a secret 
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ballot of the membership of the petitioning 
labor organization in the bargaining unit or 
units affected and shall certify to the labor 
organization and to the employer or employ- 
ers involved the results of the balloting. In 
connection with the balloting, the Board shall 
publish or shall post at the polling place, or 
both; clear statements of the issues by the 
labor organization and thc employer, giving 
equal prominence to both statements. In the 
event no such strike or concerted stoppage of 
work takes place within 15 days after the date 
of such certification by the Board, as pro- 
vided in this section, a new petition for a 
strike ballc : shall be filed with the Board and 
a new vote shall be taken and certification 
issued in accordance with the procedure pre- 
scribed above before any such strike or con- 
certed stoppage of work takes place. 

Sec. 12. In connection with or during and 
for 60 days after the termination of any strike 
or concerted stoppage of work which takes 
place in the absence of or in advance of such 
secret ballot and certification of an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed in section 11, the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act (49 Stat. 449), approved July 5, 1935, and 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act (47 Stat. 70). 
approved March 23, 1932, shall not be appli- 
cable to any labor organization or the mem- 
bers thereof, or to other employees, who en- 
gage in such strike or concerted stoppage of 
work. Nor shall such provisions be applica- 
ble to any employer in connection with or 
during or for 60 days after the termination 
of any such strike or concerted stoppage of 
work with respect to such labor organization 
or the members thereof, or to any such em- 
ployee. 

Sec, 13. A strike ballot shall be taken by 
the Board as provided in section 11 on any 
and each strike or concerted stoppage of work 
current on the date of enactment of this 
act. The provisions of section 12 of this 
act shall apply if any labor organization en- 
gaged in a current strike or concerted stop- 
page of work on such date of enactment fails 
(a) to petition the Board for a strike bal- 
lot as provided in section 11 within 10 days 
after such date of enactment, and (b) to 
receive a certification of a majority vote to 
continue such strike or concerted stoppage 
of work. 

Sec, 14. All registrations, statements, files, 
information, vote tabulations, and other rec- 
ords and papers which are required to be 
filed under or are kept by the Board in con- 
nection with the administration of this act 
shall be public. 

Sec, 15. If and to the extent that any pro- 
vision of this act shall conflict with any pro- 
vision of any other act of Congress, the pro- 
visions of this act shall be controlling 

Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


[From the Boston Herald of November 14, 
1941] 
STYLES BRIDGES’ BILL 

The Bridges bill “to promote the free flow 
of interstate commerce and to expedite the 
national defense by protecting the members 
of labor organizations and establishing dem- 
ocratic standards for the conduct of their 
unions” ought to be seriously considered by 
the public. 

The Senator from New Hampshire does 
not propose to prohibit strikes. His bill con- 
tains no provision for a cooling-off period. 
There is no ban on mass picketing. Its 
principal features are that labor organiza- 
tions shall be registered with the Govern- 
ment; that officers shall be elected annually 
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by secret ballot; that finances shall be made 
a public record; and that proposed strikes 
shall be sanctioned by a secret majority 
ballot. Any union refusing registration 
would be deprived of the right of represen- 
tation in collective bargaining guaranteed in 
the National Labor Relations Act. Any strike 
otherwise ordered would lose the protec- 
tion against injunctions under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, There are no other penalties. 

Business today is subjected by law to mi- 
nute scrutiny of everything it does. It has 
been said that the capitalist and the corpo- 
ration live in glass houses. The Bridges bill 
proposes that the labor union, today second 
in power and influence to no other factor in 
the life and welfare of the Nation, shall be 
required to submit to comparable regulation. 
The names of officers and the method of their 
election, the amounts collected in fees and 
assessments and complete financial reports, 
their constitutions and much other pertinent 
information, would be published annually 

The National Labor Relations Board would 
administer the law, and prescribe the dates 
for the election of officers under its super- 
vision by direct secret vote of all members. 
The machinery for strike ballots is a little 
more extensive but not complicated. On pe- 
tition the Board would order a strike bal- 
lot, posting statements of the issues by both 
parties, and would certify the result. There 
could be no lawful strike otherwise. If the 
majority stood for a strike, the stoppage must 
start within 15 days 

The strongest points in favor of such a law 
are that it should expedite production and 
would apply the essentials of democracy to 
unionism. It ought to help mightily to pro- 
tect the workers themselves against racket- 
eers and irresponsible bosses who “call ‘em 
out” and “send ‘em back” without consulta- 
tion in many instances with anybody. To 
allow members to state freely their own de- 
sires and to permit the majorities to de- 
termine the policies of their unions does not 
contravene the rights of anybody. An abso- 
lute ban on strikes would promote defiance 
of law and produce vast disorders. 

The bill has been based on the experience 
of England and Canada and it has no sug- 
gestion of the slightest hostility to unionism 
in any form. What the Senator wants is a 
measure that will assure maximum produc- 
tion at all times, crisis or no crisis, and a 
minimum interference with the legitimate 
rights and aspirations of either labor or cap- 
ital. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of November 
14, 1941] ` 


DEMOCRACY IN THE NEW TRADE-UNIONISM 


The American Civil Liberties Union selects 
an opportune moment to announce its pro- 
jected “study of democracy in trade-unions.” 
Already a special committee has been set up, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Eduard C. 
Lindeman. Various points of view will be 


-represented on the committee, whose mem- 


bers will include John Chamberlain, Norman 
Thomas, Morris L. Ernst, Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, George S, Counts, and Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, 85 

It is generally recognized that labor rela- 
tlons in the United States are approaching a 
crisis, At the core of the crisis are the de- 
mands made on Government by Mr. John L. 
Lewis. The core of Mr. Lewis’ demands is for 
Government mandate of a closed shop in the 
captive coal mines as a first step toward a 
closed shop in industry generally. 

The closed shop is an arrangement by which 
the worker must pay money to a private or- 
ganization for the privilege of getting work. 
It is hard to see how Government imposition 
of such an arrangement can be assimilated to 
democratic principles. Some of the strongest 
of all unions do not need what they call 
conscript members, members forced into the 
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union by the closed-shop principle. The 
policy of Congress has been steadily against 
any Government encouragement of the closed 
shop. 

Similarly undemocratic is the secrecy 
which shrouds the financial accounting of 
many unions. Undemocratic is the rule by 
which strikes may be called without a prop- 
erly protected secret vote of the putative 
strikers. Senator BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, 
has proposed legislation to publicize the de- 
tails of union finances and to make strikes 
conditional on secret votes supervised by 
Government officials. There is sound prece- 
dent on these points in British and Canadian 
unionism. 

These and mary other aspects of contem- 
porary unionism may well invite the atten- 
tion of the Civil Liberties Union investiga- 
tors. It is true that the Civil Liberties Union 
is careful to limit its purposes. “There is no 
intention to investigate + for the 
purpose of ‘exposing’ ” unsound practices, the 
Civil Liberties Union insists. Rather, “the 
chief aim is to discover how to apply demo- 
cratic principles in those spheres not fore- 
shadowed by the classical concept of liberty.” 
But the public may expect candor from the 
Civil Liberties Union in reporting what it 
finds and courage in recommending any 
changes found to be necessary. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of 
November 11, 1941] 


CONTROL THAT WAITS 


It is now quite plain that no effective means 
has been devised to cope with strikes in de- 
fense industries. One is no more than settled 
before ancther starts up. Mediation, mount- 
ing public resentment, assertion of author- 
ity—in some form—all have failed. 

At San Diego the strike of 3,500 building- 
trades men against naval projects is termed 
by Rear Admiral Blakely “open revolt against 
the United States Government.” But al- 
though warning was given, the strikers re- 
mained out and asserted they would stay out 
until they got what they wanted in a wage 
increase. The Navy could go hang and the 
Government with it. 

The Navy has taken over the projects. This 
has been done before by both Army and Navy. 
If it accomplished anything, it was to give 
the strikers what they demanded, The pol- 
icy was too lenient. It could not succeed 
save in the most flagrant, persistent, and 
defla t cases in which workers refused to go 
back on being given the opportunity to do it. 

What is obviously needed is an absolute 
guaranty that any person who wants to work 
will be protected in his job against inter- 
ference or intimidation from any source. If 
that is made the first and not the last con- 
dition of the reopening of any plant it will 
get results. And the guaranty ought to exist 
without Government seizure. 

Meanwhile an important and practical bill 
has just been introduced by Senator BRIDGES, 
of New Ham This bill requires the 
registration of unions with the Government, 
the election of union officers by secret ballot, 
and the taking of strike votes by the same 
kind of ballot, supervised by the Labor Board. 
With a secret strike ballot the number of 
strikes would be greatly diminished. 

The whole present trouble points back to 
the policy of the administration, which has 
promoted the interests of one group to the 
exclusion of others. It is natural that sec- 
tions of the group should be defiant toward 
everybody in sight, including now the ad- 
ministration. 

Public opinion is becoming increasingly 
aroused against the course of men who are 
holding up the manufacture of articles of 
defense that are required to protect free in- 
stitutions, including the right to strike. It 
looks to the administration and Congress for 
action to keep defense industries running. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun of November 12, 
1941] 


SENATOR BRIDGES MOVES FOR UNION 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Two of the three main provisions of the labor 
bill introduced on Monday by Senator BRIDGES 
are aimed at securing that higher degree of 
union responsibility for which the present 
emergency calls in labor matters and toward 
which the example of the British labor unions 
points. 

The first of these provides for registration 
of all unions with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The purpose is to have unions 
accountable to their members in somewhat 
the same way as corporations are account- 
able to their stockholders. 

A second provision calling for the election 
of union officers by secret ballot is designed 
to serve the same general end. It is intended, 
as Senator Bridges said, to enable union 
members to escape from the leadership of 
racketeering leaders who maintain them- 
selves by strong-arm methods. 

The third main feature of Senator BRIDGES’ 
bill provides for a secret ballot under Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board supervision 
whenever a union proposes to strike. Those 
who might strike in disregard of this pro- 
vision would be denied the protection of the 
labor-relations law and the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act. There is, of course, no precedent 
in British law for such a requirement. Sen- 
ator Bripces has drafted it with regard for 
the particular situation which has arisen be- 
cause of strikes and threatened strikes in 
defense industries. He charges that in many 
cases defense workers have been forced out 
by aggressive minority groups, and he wishes 
to provide for majority rule. His proposal 
which is less drastic than the ban on strikes 
which some Members of Congress have sug- 
gested, affords an interesting point of de- 
parture for the further discussions of labor 
policy which are likely to ensue. 


[From the Coos County (N. H.) Democrat of 
November 19, 1941] 


Hats off to Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New 
Hampshire, for introducing a bill that would 
curb labor unions and put an end to their 
tossing of monkey wrenches into the defense 
machinery and otherwise threatening the 
safety of this Nation. As the Boston Herald 
states in an editorial we reproduce on this 
page, the bill takes away no rights of unions 
that properly are rights, and that the bill is 
sound and ought to pass. If there should be 
a referendum on the Bridges bill, it would 
pass by an overwhelming majority. Capital 
is restrained on every hand, while labor 
unions are allowed to run riot and destroy 
whatever is in their path, It is high time 
that they were checked, and now is the time 
to do it. In fact, the public, whose patience 
is exhausted by the belligerent and egotistic 
John L. Lewis and his like, demand it. We 
expect that most of those in the union would 
like to see some of their bosses called to a 
reckoning. 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of 
November 10, 1941] 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LABOR 


It is natural to compare the procedure of 
American organized labor with British organ- 
ized labor, at a time when the two countries 
are in about the same situation, urgently 
needing smooth and continuous factory op- 
eration. An American newspaperman fa- 
miliar with the labor situation in both coun- 
tries writes: 

“There are no racketeers in organized labor 
in England. No labor leader has enriched 
himself at the expense of the union. No 
member of a labor union was ever beaten up 
by henchmen of a gangster union boss be- 
cause he stood up in a meeting and voiced 
his disapproval of his leader's policy, or stated 
eat reasons for yoting against a proposed 
strike, 
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“The English, the Scots, and the Welsh are 
law-abiding people. No kind of racket can 
get a foothold among them. They complain, 
they protest, they get angry, and by strikes 
they have forced employers to recognize 
their rights—but they have never resorted to 
unlawful methods.” 

Another point has been raised by some ob- 
servers: English labor is not controlled by 
autocratic leaders as American labor has come 
to be controlled under New Deal labor laws. 
When an English union strikes, it can be 
usually taken for granted, those making this 
explanation say, that the strike represents 
majority opinion in that union, This, how- 
ever, is often not the case in a striking 
American labor union. 

The point has been spotlighted by a recent 
Gallup poll which shows union members 
themselves, by a ratio of 6 to 4, favor legis- 
lation to forbid defense-plant strikes. The 
employers and the Government certainly 
don’t want strikes. This seems to leave by 
a process of elimination labor chieftains as 
the big reason why we continue to have 
strikes in defense plants. 

Senator Broes is proceeding upon that 
theory and intends to introduce legislation 
which would make strikes illegal except when 
voted by a majority of the workers in a plant. 

Certainly there is something radically dif- 
ferent in the labor set-up in England and in 
America. There, while continuous produc- 
tion is imperative, the English unions are not 
striking. They are cooperating loyally with 
the Government. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News of 
November 11, 1941] 


A LABOR PLAN 


Senator Broces has a plan to divest labor 
leaders of dictatorial powers, restore the prin- 
ciples of self-determination to the members 
of unions and discourage the wave of strikes 
that seriously impede the defense effort. A 
bill he is sponsoring says, “It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
to eliminate certain substantial obstructions 
to the free flow of commerce, by encouraging 
and protecting the exercise of full self-gov- 
ernment and democratic procedures by the 
members of labor organizations, by requiring 
an election annually of all officers of labor 
organizations by the direct vote by secret 
ballot of the members thereof, by requiring a 
full accounting for the funds of labor organi- 
zations, and by preventing fraud and decep- 
tion against the members of labor organiza- 
tions in the initiation of, balloting for, and 
conduct of strikes or concerted stoppages of 
work.“ 

There is nothing in this proposal that in- 
jures labor's fundamental rights. It seeks, 
rather, to bring labor into partnership with 
the other responsible elements that are forced 
by law to recognize their obligations to the 
general welfare. 

What Senator Bripcres is anxious to make 
certain is that all members of a labor organi- 
zation, faced with the possibility of a strike, 
would vote their own convictions. To as- 
sure such an expression he would have strike 
votes supervised by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The only penalties provided 
are the possible loss of the collective bar- 
gaining privilege and of the protection given 
by the Norris-LaGuardia Act against injunc- 
tions. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of November 12, 1941] 
THE BRIDGES BILL 

If the Congress, for once, will undertake to 
do its own thinking, and, not waiting for 
White House “sparking,” pass a bill which 
Senator Brinces has introduced, a long step 
will have been taken toward ending union- 
labor racketeering and strikes called without 
authority of the membership. 

The Bridges bill would require the regis- 
tration of unions with the Government and 
compel them to make annual financial state- 
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ments and reports of their activities. That is 
the real “stinger” in the bill. 

As it is now, unions make no accounting 
to anyone as to their financial status, their 
source of income, nor the reasons for which, 
and how, expenditures are made. There are 
many unions which have not made a finan- 
cial accounting even to their members for 
many years. 

They pay no taxes, yet there is no more 
reason why they should be exempt from con- 
tributing to the national upkeep than any 
other group. 

Under their set-up as it is now, union mem- 
bership is easy prey for any racketeering 
leader who gains their control. 

The legislation Senator Brinces proposes 
would be as beneficial to the average honest 
union worker as it would be to industry, 
It is something long overdue and has every- 
thing to commend it. 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune of November 
18, 1941} 


CURB DEFENSE STRIKES 


Some of the best news out of Washington 
in a long time comes in the announcement 
that Members of Congress are proposing a 
tougher attitude toward labor and strike. on 
national-defense projects. The proposal has 
taken definite shape in the form of a bill 
prepared by Senator Brinces, of New Hamp- 
shire, 

Senator Bors is a Republican. He has 
approved most of the administration's foreign 
policies, but he thinks it is time to stop ap- 
peasing certain laborites who are sabotaging 
the defense effort, a thought which we think 
will be backed up by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of citizens. 

He proposes to end all that by legislation 
which would prevent unions from calling 
strikes in defense industries until a majority 
of union members had voted in favor of such 
action in a secret election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Unions also 
would be required to file lists of their officers 
and an accounting o: their finances. Penalty 
for disobedience would be suspension of the 
rights to bargain collectively. 

Senator Brincrs feels, and undoubtedly 
many others think the same, that such legis- 
lation is fair and reasonable. He points out 
that the right to strike would not be denied, 
but that such a law would only make certain 


that a majority of the union were in favor of 


calling a strike. 

We feel that there is a legitimate sphere for 
the activity of labor unions in the industrial 
field. There can be no valid objection to 
collective bargaining or strikes as a means of 
relieving injustice and eliminating repressive 
working conditions; but a strike against the 
defense effort, when it is not approved by a 
majority of the members of a union, is not 
legitimate, 

We like Senator Bors“ proposal. The 
only fault is that it should have been adopted 
long ago. 

[From the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette of 
November 13, 1941] 


A LABOR PLAN 


Senator Broces has 2 plan to divest labor 
leaders of dictatorial powers, restore the prin- 
ciples of self-determination to the members 
of unions, and discourage the wave of strikes 
that seriously impede the defense effort. A 
bill he is sponsoring says: “It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
to eliminate certain substantial obstructions 
to the free flow of commerce, by encouraging 
and protecting the exercise of full self-gov- 
ernment and democratic procedures by the 
members of labor organizations, by requiring 
an election annually of all officers of labor 
organizations by the direct vote by secret 
ballot of the members thereof, by requiring 
a full accounting for the funds of labor or- 
ganizations, and by preventing fraud and 
deception against the members of labor or- 
ganizations in the initiation of, balloting for, 
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and conduct of strikes or concerted stoppages 
of work. 

There is nothing in this proposal that in- 
jures labor’s fundamental rights. It seeks, 
rather, to bring labor into partnership with 
the other responsible elements that are forced 
by law to recognize their obligations to the 
general welfare, 

What Senator Bauwens is anxious to make 
certain is that all members of a labor organi- 
zation, faced with the possibility of a strike, 
would vote their own convictions. To assure 
such an expression he would have strike votes 
supervised by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The only penalties provided are the 
possible loss of the collective-bargaining 
privileges and of the protection given by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act against injunctions, 


[From the Chicago Tribune of November 14, 
1941] 


A BILL FOR HONEST TRADE-UNIONISM 


Senator BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, has in- 
troduced a bill to impose proper accounting 
and publicity in the handling of trade-union 
funds and to provide public supervision and 
a secret ballot in union elections and strike 
votes. 

These two measures haye been urged re- 
peatedly by the Tribune as a means of elimi- 
nating some of the worst abuses in the labor 
field, It was also recommended in these col- 
umns that the Wagner Act be made the 
vehicle for the :eforms, as Senator BRIDGES 
proposes, 

The best proof that these requirements will 
not hamper the legitimate activity of any 
trade-union is in the fact that many of the 
strongest unions in the country already meet 
them voluntarily. The typographers are a 
stronger, not a weaker, union because of the 
strict control that their members exercise 
over international officers through fair elec- 
tions and referenda on questions of major 
policy. The Ladies’ Garment Workers have 
not been hampered by public reports, ac- 
counting for their funds more completely 
than do many corporations. The turbulent 
Congress of Industrial Organizations auto 
workers started out with excellent financial 
reports, which may be resumed now that 
their civil wars are drawing to a close. John 
L. Lewis gives the coal miners a compre- 
hensive finarcial statement. Their trouble 
is that he has disfranchised so many of them 
that while they may know what he does with 
the money they have no means of objecting. 

Nevertheless, the cry will be raised that the 
Bridges bill is designed to sabotage the trade- 
union movement. It will be interesting to 
see who are the spokesmen in this attack. 
It can be predicted in advance that most of 
the outcry will be raised by those whose 
unions need the regulations most. 

The country and the labor movement it- 
self will be well served when there is a 
general public recognition that the same dis- 
tinction exists between the trade-union 
movement and the men who control unions 
as exists between capitalism and the men 
who manage capital. Government regulation 
has been found necessary to prevent faithless 
managers of capital from abusing their trust. 
It is equally necessary to prevent men who 
control unions from abusing that trust 
' Prosecution of the Musicas, Hopsons, and 
Schencks and enforcement of regulations de- 
signed to prevent others adopting their trick- 
ery is not an attack on capitalism but a de- 
fense of it. Prosecution of the Scalises, 
Brownes, and Bioffs and enforcement of reg- 
ulations designed to prevent others betraying 
the power they hold over unions is not an 
attack on trade-unionism but a defense of it. 


{From the Chicago News of November 14, 
1941 


THE BRIDGES BILL 
The bill of Senator Brmces, of New Hamp- 
shire, for Federal regulation of labor unions 
will not please labor leaders. Nor will it 
please those elements of the population who 
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clamor for drastic antistrike laws. It will 
not gratify those who deplore the passing of 
economic liberty, because public regulation 
of labor unions will inevitably be followed by 
additional bureaucratic restrictions on em- 
ployers. So we doubt that the bill is an 
unalloyed joy to its author, but as a practical 
man Senator Brinces, without doubt, feels 
that something must be done and done now, 
and that the best we have is a choice of 
evils. 

The bill proposes that union elections be 
held under the supervision of the National 
Labor Relations Board, including strike votes. 
Those who hold to the theory that the mil- 
lions of union members in America are the 
cowed slaves of labor leaders, naturally will 
expect this to make a great deal of difference. 
We hardly think so, But it shouli eliminate 
labor officials of the type who have figured 
so prominently in the news of late. It ought 
to rid labor of Brownes and Scalises, and to 
that extent Senator BRIDGES’ bill may be 
classed as a prounion measure. We can’t see 
anything in the bill for those who want to 
destroy unions. 

The same observation applies to the pro- 
posed public registration of union finances. 
That ought to stop a lot of thieving. But it 
will not mean much change in many of the 
larger unions that already publish rather 
complete financial reports. Doubtless the 
enactr-ent of such requirements will lead 
shortly to a demand for even more publicity 
of corporation finances. The revelations of 
bad faith of corporation officials with the 
public and stockholders in the Browne and 
Bioff extortion case is fuel for that already 
smoldering fire. 

The prospect of more bureaucracy and red 
tape for business management is not cheer- 
ing, but it probably is inevitable that every 
fairly large business unit will soon be living 
in a goldfish bowl. The railroads have en- 
joyed that famed privacy of the goldfish for 
many, many years. 

No; we don’t like these prospects, but we 
can think of much worse. As for union labor, 
did it not wish this upon itself when it 
sought the Wagner Act and got it? It 
thereby invited Government into a partner- 
ship—apparently forgetting that in doing so 
it invited a copper into its business. For 
Government is a policeman and detective, 
too 


The truth is that from the moment the 
Wagner Act became law we were starting on 
the road that led abroad to Dr. Ley's labor 
front in Germany, and to the same thing in 
Russia—just a little bit older, and perhaps 
more drastic, but the same old policeman 
stuff at that. 

We will be a happy people if we can stop 
short of that fate with something as mild, 
fair, and free as a law on the model of the 
Bridges bill. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register of 
November 14, 1941] 


NEED FOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON EMPLOYEE- 
UNION RELATIONSHIPS 


As far as labor legislation of the past 
6 years is concerned, the individual workman 
has been something of a forgotten man. This 
assertion may seem paradoxical, but it must 
be remembered that everything has been done 
to promote “unionism,” and it has been done 
without due regard or consideration for indi- 
vidual members of the unions. 


Congress has viewed unionism as a forest 
without trees—at least, without other than 
those represented by labor officials them- 
selves, many of whom have proved themselves 
to be utterly unscrupulous, designing, and 
motivated entirely by a desire to promote 
self. 

What protection have individual workers 
against those who may selfishly and even dis- 
honestly administer union affairs? The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and other laws vir- 
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tually makes it mandatory for workmen to 
join unions, but Congress has negligently 
failed to enact legislation which would give 
the union member some assurance that the 
affairs of his union were properly regulated. 
Too much attention has been paid to union- 
employer relationships and not enough to 
that between employee and his union officials. 

This oversight, however, may be fast ap- 
proaching an end if a recent bill introduced 
by Senator BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, a Re- 
publican supporter of the Roosevelt foreign 
policy, is any indication. His proposal would 
prevent union officials from leading members 
around by the nose on strike questions, and 
also require that a proner accounting be 
publicly given of the use of initiation tees 
and dues paid to the union. 

The Bridges plan, which is supposed to have 
the tacit support of high defense Officials, 
would forbid defense strikes unless approved 
by a majority of the members of a union 
in a fair, secret ballot conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Poard. 

Unions also wouk be required, under the 
bill’s terms, to register with the National 
Labor Relations Board, file lists of their ofi- 
cers, and furnish an accounting of funds. 

Certain labor leaders, who have entrenched 
themselves as union bosses, may not approve 
of the Bridges nlan, but every rank and file 
member should do so. Enactment of the 
measure not only should protect the na- 
tional-defense program against unjustified 
strikes but also would give individual mem- 
bers a greater voice in determining their fate 
during any dispute with management, a 
rival union, or the parent union itself. 


POST-WAR TRADE—ARTICLE BY RAY- 
MOND CLAPPER 


Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Post-War Trade,” written by Raymond Clap- 
per and published in the Washington Daily 
News of November 20, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE COAL SITUATION—ARTICLE BY DREW 
PEARSON AND ROBERT S. ALLEN 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an extract from 
the Merry-Go-Round column of Drew Pearson 
and Robert S. Allen, published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of November 21, relative 
to the coal situation, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY — LORD 
KEMSLEY’S REPLY TO COLONEL Mc- 
CORMICK 
Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 

«have printed in the Record the reply of Lord 

Kemsley to a letter written by Col. Robert 

R. McCormick relative to the foreign policy 

of the United States, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


FEDERALIZATION OF STATE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT-INSURANCE SYSTEMS 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled. “Federalizing Job Insurance,” pub- 
lished in the Manchester Union of the 19th 
instant, which appears in the Appendix. 


THE COAL SITUATION—EDITORIAL FROM 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

Mr. SPENCER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

from the Philadelphia Record of the 21st in- 

stant entitled “Poison Spreads Through the 

Coal Fields,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT’S LEAD—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM BLOOMINGTON PANTA- 
GRAPH 
[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial from 

the Bloomington Pantagraph entitled “Follow 
the President's Lead,” which appears in the 

Appendix.] 
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RESTORE FREEDOM OF SEAS—EDITORIAL 
FROM AURORA BEACON-NEWS 

[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Aurora Beacon-News of November 9, 1941, 
entitled “Restore Freedom of Seas,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States nominating Philip B. 
Fleming, of Iowa, to be Federal Works 
Administrator, vice John M. Carmody, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Frazier Reams, of Toledo, Ohio, to be 
collector of internal revenue for the tenth 
district of Ohio. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr.McKELLAR. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
will be confirmed en bloc, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 

That concludes the Executive Calendar. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. LUCAS, As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the. 
Senate adjourned until Monday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate November 21, 1941: 
FEDERAL Works ADMINISTRATOR 


Philip B. Fleming, of Iowa, to be Federal 
Works Administrator, vice John M. Carmody. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 21, 1941: 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 
William S. Moore, Warrensburg. 
OKLAHOMA 
Ray W. Swiercinsky, Elgin, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Richard Armstrong, Allenwood. 
Origen K. Bingham, Bridgeville, 
Charles H. Conner, Coatesville. 
Fanny M. Daniel, Colonial Park. 


Lillian M. Tierney, Hallstead. 
Christina R. Hankin, North Wales, 
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Lester C. Trauger, Perkasie. 

J. Alvin Byers, Perryopolis. 

Emma V. Zerbe, Valley View. 

Thomas M. Hayden, Jr., West Sunbury. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer; 


O Lord, our God, who art the victim 
of this world’s sin, heal those who are 
wounded, cleanse those who are stained, 
and lighten the path of those whose ways 
are darkened. Vindicate our dreams of 
a fair and beautiful land, revealing the 
reality of those immortal sons who ush- 
ered in the day of its birth. Where there 
is wilderness, be Thou our grace; where 
there is desert, be Thou our manna; 
where there is threatened prostration, be 
Thou our might. Wasting no time, nor 
standing idly by, grant that our judgment 
may be balanced, our fears calmed, and 
our wisdom complete in Thee. Oh, pity 
the poor in their distresses, and consider 
the homeless whose hearts are aching 
with many across. Forgive, O God, the 
sin of ingratitude of those who are debt- 
ors to the pioneers of free thought, to 
the martyrs of liberty, and to the proph- 
ets of brotherhood. Oh, let those noble 
and generous ideals of our fathers pour 
forth in their fullest form, significance, 
and power. In the name of Jesus, our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, November 19, 1941, was read 
and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1623. An act to suspend the export tax 
and the reduction of the quota prescribed by 
section 6 of the act of March 24, 1934 (48 
Stat. 456), as amended, for a fixed period, and 
for other purposes. 


PERMISSION FOR RULES COMMITTEE TO 
FILE REPORT 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Rules 
Committee may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MoCormack]? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I am interested to know 
whether the Rules Committee or the ma- 
jority leader is going to bring in the Vin- 
son bill, on which we have a rule for con- 
sideration in order that we may get some 
legislation to govern strikes. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, we are 
hopeful that the price-control bill will 
come up next week. I can assure the 
gentleman that he will have early oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views on labor 
legislation, and I hope, and I am confi- 
dent, the gentleman’s views will not go 
in the direction of antilabor legislation. 

Mr. RICH. With national defense the 
paramount issue and the mines shut down 
and we cannot get coal, it seems to me 
that ought to be the issue we should take 
up now and come to some conclusion on 
rather than leave it going on and dilly- 
dallying and fooling with it until we have 
this country wrecked by a lot of radical 
labor leaders. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Even when I ex- 
tremely disagree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I respect his views. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman disagrees 
with me? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not say I 
disagreed with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the majority leader 
what we may expect in the way of a 
legislative program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are hopeful 
that the Rules Committee will report a 
rule on the price-control bill, in which 
event that will come up Monday. I have 
no knowledge as to what the rule will 
contain, except I.am confident it will 
provide for liberal debate, probably 
2 days. If that is so, then the bill will 
be considered under the 5-minute rule 
on Wednesday. It is the intention then 
to adjourn over Thursday; and if the 
bill is not disposed of on Wednesday, 
which probably it will not, then further 
consideration of the bill under the 
§-minute rule will be had on Friday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
we will finish it up either on Friday or 
Saturday? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Yes. We hope to 
finish it on Friday, in which event the 
leadership is also hopeful that the House 
will adjourn until the following Monday. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What is the program 
in regard to rent control in the District? 

Mr. McCORMACK, By the way, I 
would like to make a slight correction, 
I understand there are a few bills re- 
ported by the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee that are noncontroversial. I 
would like to have the chairman of the 
District Committee state what they are. 
This is with the understanding that there 
will be no controversial District legisla- 
tion brought up on Monday. There will 
be no objection to the noncontroversial 
bills relating to the District coming up 
on Monday before the rule on the price- 
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control bill is called up. I am glad I 
thought to make that correction. Now 
I would like to have the gentleman from 
West Virginia answer the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In answer to the 
inquiry about the rent-control situation, 
it is our purpose to call that matter up 
today. May I go just a bit further and 
say that there are two or three District 
of Columbia bills, one of them highly im- 
portant, noncontroversial, which the 
committee would like to bring before the 
House on Monday. One has to do with 
the disposal of food in the District of 
Columbia—that is, spoiled food in the 
District of Columbia—a problem which 
the District authorities want us to deal 
with due to defense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With the under- 
standing that these are noncontroversial, 
it is agreeable to have the gentleman 
from West Virginia call up bills from his 
committee. May I make one more ob- 
servation so that the Recorp will be clear. 
A week from tomorrow the Army-Navy 
football game will be played, which is a 
matter worthy of consideration. In the 
event the price-control bill is not dis- 
posed of by next Friday, we will pass it 
over until Monday. However, we are 
hopeful it will be disposed of on Friday 
of next week. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS AND PERMIS- 
SION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Post 
this morning, and to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


DR. RICHARD CLARKE FOSTER 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the star 
that shines for Alabama in the flag of our 
Nation is bedimmed as we look upon it 
siuce Wednesday night, by the tears of 
the universal grief in that Common- 
wealth. But to the eyes of the soul it is 
even more lustrous than ever, for Dr. 
Richard Clarke Foster, president of the 
University of Alabama, beloved by every 
citizen of Alabama, in the flood tide of 
his young manhood, at 46, had fought a 
good fight, finished his earthly course, 
and kept the faith. 

Ten of the 11 Members of the Alabama 
delegation in the Congress are graduates 
of that institution. But not only every 
one of this 11, every single Alabamian, as 
well as everyone in the Nation who knew 
him, loved Dick Foster. 

A native son of Alabama, a scion of two 
of Alabama’s first families, the Fosters 
and the Clarkes, he early took front rank 
as a scholar and was graduated by the 
University of Alabama and Harvard. He 
was a member of Alpha Tau Omega, 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Phi Beta Kappa, 
and Phi Delta Phi fraternities. His hon- 
orary degrees were conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the University of 
the South. He was serving his second 
term as president of the Southeastern 
Conference, was vice president of the 
Scuthern University Conference, and a 
former president of the National Asso- 
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ciation of Separated Universities. When 
stricken he was a member of a subcom- 
mittee of three, representing the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools investigating alleged political in- 
terference in the Georgia university sys- 
tem. A widower, he is survived by a 
daughter, Miss Lida Foster, and a sister, 
Mrs. John McLaughlin Forney, of Tus- 
caloosa, with whom the hearts of thou- 
sands are joined in this great sorrow and 
national loss. 

It is given to few to achieve the heights 
in one sphere of activity. But this leader 
of men attained preeminence not only at 
the bar and in civic affairs, but also in 
the Army of his country—when in World 
War No. 1 he led his company “over 
there” with great distinction as their cap- 
tain, so much so that the airfield in 
Tuscaloosa, now training British pilots, 
is named Richard Foster Field. And 
later in the world of education he was 
election president of the University of 
Alabama in 1937 at the age of 41. He 
was deeply religious. As a leading mem- 
ber of the great denomination with 
which he was affiliated, he served his 
God with all the zeal with which he 
served the people. 

Now, in the inscrutable wisdom. and 
providence of the Almighty, he has been 
called to his reward. Speaking for the 
Alabama delegation here, and in this 
forum for his native State, we feel as- 
sured in the depths of our sorrow that he 
has won the divine plaudit, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” for above all 
else he was a man great of soul and char- 
acter. In closing his heart-to-heart talk 
to the last graduating class he was to 
address, in the summer school of 1941. he 
said: 

May God be with you; and you with God. 


A noble man. A princely gentleman, 
has left us for a while, but the impact of 
his lovable personality and the influence 
of his high character will live in the lives 
of those he loved and led. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 19 I asked and was given 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from Wal- 
ter E. Spahr. I have a letter from the 
Public Printer stating that it exceeded 
the estimate, and I would like now to 
have permission that the matter be ex- 
tended in the Recorp notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There. was no objection. 

WHERE AND WHEN WILL IT END? 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, where 
and when will it end? 

Let us look at the record: 

At the end of March 1940, there were 
949,229 civilians on the Federal pay roll; 
On March 1941, there were 1,202,347; on 
September 1, 1941, there were 1,444,985. 

In other words, approximately 500,000 
persons have been added in the last 18 
months—more than 230,000 of them in 
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the last 6 months. These figures do not 
include the numbers in the military or 
naval forces. 

Leaving out the men in the military, 
naval, and related branches, these 1,444,- 
985 civilians cited above mean that 1 per- 
son in every 87 in the whole country is 
now on the Federal pay roll. 

The Budget Bureau has reported that 
New Deal publicity alone for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, cost the tax- 
payers $27,770,000. The publicity de- 
partment includes 153 different executive 
agencies and 34,513 employees. 

It is estimated that the Government 
will spend during the iscal year 1942, 
$24,531,000,000. In 1933, when President 
Roosevelt took office, the expenditure of 
the Government for all purposes 
amounted to 83,791, C00, 000. 

So I say, Where and when will it end?” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
question often has been asked, “Do the 
authorities of our Government have the 
power to prevent delays in our national- 
defense effort?” Mr. Gerard D. Reilly, 
the Solicitor of Labor, answered this 
question in a letter to me, written May 8, 
1941. He concludes by saying: 

And, finally, for the occasional situation ` 
in which both prevention and impartial 
mediation are unsuccessful, the Government 
has authority to step in and act directly to 
assure resumption of production or an ade- 
quate alternative source of supply. 


The Secretary of Labor said of Mr. 
Reilly’s full statement: 
I believe this to be a correct summary. 


Because it seems to me the authorities 
of the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment have said they do have the power 
to prevent delays in our national-defense 
effort, I have hoped for and expected 
action to prevent these delays. However, 
to be as certain as possible concerning 
the need of additional legislation, I again 
wrote the President a letter November 7, 
1941, the pertinent portion of which I 
herewith quote: 

I invite your attention to the extension 
of remarks by me in which two letters and 
one excerpt from another letter are quoted. 

It is apparent that the policy of our Govern- 
ment was announced with reference to delays 
almost a year ago. 

A few days ago, when our coal mines were 
closed for 3 or 4 days, it was inferred you 
might suggest legislation to prevent delays 
or to deal with the problem. What is your 
opinion at this time as to the need of legis- 
lation to deal with delays? 


I wrote a similar letter to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, November 7, 1941, and I 
wrote still another similar letter to her 
November 18, 1941, At this point I de- 
sire to include the answers I received 
from General Watson and the Secretary 


of Labor: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 18, 1941. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear MR. BeckworrH: Your letter to 
the President of November 7 has been re- 
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ceived, as well as the extension of your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The President is giving very thoughtful 
consideration to all suggestions for legis- 
lation which will overcome delays in the pro- 
duction program due to any cause, 

Thank you for your letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Epwin M. WATSON, 

Secretary to the President. 

DEPARTMENT OF. LABOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, November 19, 1941. 

The Honorable LINDLEY Beck wortH, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN BeckwortH: I have 
your letter of November 18 and note that you 
are asking me a question: “Is it still your 
opinion that no legislation is needed to pre- 
vent delays in national-defense industries?” 

All suggestions for legislative remedies are 
being given close consideration for practi- 
cality, administrative possibilities, constitu- 
tional effects, as well as for desirability. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


Mr. Speaker, also, I again include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a copy 
of which I sent to the President and to 
the Secretary of Labor: 


TRR POWER AND POLICY oF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY BECK- 
WORTH, of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Wednesday, October 15, 1941) 


Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker, each day we 
read of new delays and threatened delays in 
our national-defense program. In my 
opinion, the seriousness of these delays can- 
not be overemphasized. There is such a 
thing as losing ground which cannot be 
retrieved. 

How often do Members of Congress receive 
communications admonishing them to enact 
legislation to prevent these delays. Members 
Congress appear on the floor of the House 
and insist that the Congress take action on 
this subject. à 

I desire to insert again in the RECORD offi- 
cial communications which bear directly on 
the subject of delays. 

The Secretary of Labor wrote me a letter 
November 27, 1940, which letter states the 
policy of our Government—a policy an- 
nounced by the President—in regard to de- 
lays. I quote the letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 27, 1940 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Your 
letter to the President concerning the strike 
at the Vultee airplane plant, Downey, Calif., 
was referred to me so that you might be 
informed as to what the Government was 
doing to bring abovt a settlement. Jobn 
R. Steelman, Director of Conciliation of this 
Department, settled the controversy yester- 
day, and work has been resumed in the plant 


As you know, the President announced 
yesterday, following a conference with Army, 
Navy, and labor representatives, that it is 
the policy of the Government to keep fac- 
tories engaged in defense work open and that 
the problem of dealing with the labor situa- 
tion in connection with national defense is 
under daily consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS, 


The question often has been asked, “Do the 
authorities of our Government have the 
power to prevent these delays?” Mr. Gerard 
D. Reilly, the Solicitor of Labor, answered this 


. 
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question in a letter to me, written May 8, 
1941. He concludes by saying: 

“And, finally, for the occasional situation in 
which both prevention and impartial media- 
tion are unsuccessful, the Government has 
authority to step in and act directly to as- 
sure resumption of production or an ade- 
quate alternative source of supply.” 

After I received the statement by Mr. 
Reilly, written May 8, 1941, which concludes 
with the above-quoted statement, I asked 
the Secretary of Lahor whether or not she 


concurred with Mr. Reilly. She answered my ~ 


inquiry May 10, 1941, with the following 
letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 10, 1941. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BeckwortTH, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 
your inquiry with regard to my concurrence 
in the opinion in the memorandum which 'I 
sent you yesterday, the memorandum having 
been prepared by the Solicitor of the De- 
partment, 

In response to your original inquiry I 
asked the Solicitor to make a study of the 
various possible types of authority available 
to the Federal Government to bring about 
termination of delays resulting from indus- 
trial disputes which it was assumed had not 
been or could not be settled by the Concilia- 
tion Service and the Defense Mediation Board. 

Mr. Reilly, Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, made a report summing up a variety 
of powers and remedies which the Govern- 
ment has under existing law. It is in no way 
a statement of views or private opinions, but 
an exploration of all of the legal powers 
which the Government has under a variety of 
statutes, I believe this to be a correct sum- 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 

The official communications to which I 
have referred clearly state the President an- 
nounced November 26, 1940, “that it is the 
policy of the Government to keep factories 
engaged in defense work open,” and according 
to the Secretary of Labor and the Solicitor 
of Labor, that “the Government has author- 
ity to step in and act directly to assure re- 
sumption of production.” 

With the policy and the power of the Gov- 
ernment in mind, I invite your attention to 
the following table, which reviews the record 
of delays from the month—November 1940— 
the policy was announced until August 1941, 
the latest month for which figures are 
available: 


November monthly labor review 


Number of | Workers involved 2 
strikes in strikes 8 
a |% 4 te y 
2 J8 E | = 
2 © a = a = 
Year and BE I E E 8 H 
month f 3 8 22 |3| 8 | Ss 
SESIA] fe 45 a| 
#5 ZE T| 8 28 7 s 

8 5 32 5 
ERPE 3 3 
Ss 40 A a a 


207 373| 243) 62, 399 101, 532) 82, 571| 739, 807 
147 277| 168| 42,615) 61, 576) 43, 605 458, 314 
231) 340} 216) 91, 512/109, 483) 53, 834 660, 275 
252 376| 220 69, 752/125, 401} 64, 905/1, 130, 355 
334) 481) 304/116, 241/176, 737/123, 6031, 552, 979 
378| 555) 374/510, 482 616/468, 328|7, 096, 228 
440) 621) 428/325, 057/420, 345/339, 613/2, 180, 315 
324| 517| 352) 139, 848/220, 550/142, 835 1, 458, 765 
400) 370/137, 653/215, 398 129, 707 1, 290, 039 
460} __.-|..../190, 00007 ——— 1, 825, 000 


1 Succeeding reports may show slightly different figures 
for the various months due to corrections and additions 
made as later information is received, 
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Mr. Speaker, it is evident that in August 
1941, the last month for which statistics are 
available, there were more delays transpiring 
than at any time since the announcement 
of the policy of our Government by the 
President in November 1941. May the an- 
nounced policy be carried out forthwith. 


CONTROL OF RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5890) to 
regulate rents in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments with an amendment, which 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 18, after “Standards—” insert 
“(1)” 

Page 2, lines 21 and 22, after “accommo- 
dations”, insert “excluding hotels.” 

Page 3, after line 8, insert: 

“(2) On and after the thirtieth day follow- 
ing the enactment of this act, the landlord 
or other person in charge of and conducting 
any hotel in the District of Columbia shall 
post in a conspicuous place in each room 
thereof used for living or dwelling purposes a 
card or sign plainly stating the rental rate 
per day of such room, and a copy of such 
rates for each room shall be filed with the 
Administrator. Subject to such adjustment 
as the Administrator may determine to be 
necessary in order that said rates shall con- 
form to the standard set forth in this section 
and to such adjustment as may be made pur- 
suant to sections 3 and 4, said rates when 
posted and filed with the Administrator shall 
constitute the maximum-rent ceiling for the 
housing accommodations specified: Provided, 
That the transient rates so posted shall notex- 
ceed the established or standard rate charged 
by the landlord as of January 1, 1941, except 
that after written notice by the landlord to 
the Administrator, such landlord may make 
such addition or deduction to or from such 
rate as will compensate for (1) a substantial 
change since January 1, 1941, in maintenance 
or operating costs or expenses, or (2) a sub- 
stantial capital improvement or alteration 
made since January 1, 1941, and such addi- 
tion or deduction shall be subject to review 
by the Administrator, and he may by order 
adjust such maximum-rent ceiling to pro- 
vide the rental rate generally prevailing. for 
comparable housing. accommodations as de- 
termined by the Administrator. Posted rates. 
shall conform to the following: 

“(a) In the case of apartment units, the 
rental rate shall be that which the landlord 
was entitled to receive on January 1, 1941, 
except in those instances where it is shown 
that a special rate less than the established 
or standard rate charged by the landlord as 
of January 1, 1941, was being charged, a rate 
may be posted at such established or standard 
rate: Provided, That the rate being charged 
the current occupant shall not be increased, 

“(b) Where apartment units are changed 
from furnished to unfurnished, or vice versa, 
the ate shall be that charged by the landlord 
for comparable. housing accommodations on 
January 1, 1941: Provided, That no such 
change m’ -~ be made without the consent of 
the current occupant, if there be one. 

„(e) Where housing accommodations are 
changed from permanent to transient use, 
the rate shall not exceed that posted for 
comparable accommodations. 

“(d) In the case of a hotel not in operation 
January 1, 1941, the rental rates posted shall 
be the rates generally prevailing for compara- 
ble housing accommodations, 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘hotel’ means an establishment oper- 
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ating under a hotel license and having in 
excess of 50 rooms used predominately for 
transient cccupancy—that is, for living quar- 
ters for nonresidents upon a short-time 
basis.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 24 and 25, and lines 
1 to 6, inclusive, on page 4, and insert: 

“Sec. 4. Petition for adjustment: (a) Any 
landlord or tenant may petition the Admin- 
istrator to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling 
applicable to his housing accommodations on 
the ground that such maximum-rent ceiling 
is, due to peculiar circumstances affecting 
such housing accommodations, substantially 
higher or lower than the rent generally pre- 
vailing for comparable housing accommoda- 
tions; whereupon the Administrator may by 
order adjust such maximum-rent ceiling to 
provide the rent generally prevailing for com- 
parable housing accommodations as deter- 
mined by the Administrator.” 

Page 5, line 1, after accommodations“, in- 
sert “, but in the case of a hotel, is less than 
the established or standard service supplied 
as of January 1, 1941.” 

Page 7, lines 19 and 20, strike out “au- 
thorities having jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters“ and insert “Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Page 8, lines 7 and 8, strike out “or its 
immediately contiguous territory.” 

Page 8, line 13, after “personnel”, insert 
, subject to approval by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columb.a, and in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, without regard to race or creed.” 

Page 8, line 15, strike out “an annual” and 
insert “a semiannual.” 

Page 8, line 16, after “Columbia”, insert 
“for transmittal to the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Page 9, line 20, strike out all after “(b)” 
down to and including the“, in ine 24, and 
insert: “The Administrator shall have au- 
thority to promulgate, issue, amend, or re- 
scind rules and regulations, subject to ap- 
proval by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and to issue such orders as may 
be deemed necessary or proper to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this act or to 
prevent the circumvention or evasion thereof. 
The.“ 

Page 9, line 25, strike out by regulation 
or order issue or.” 

Page 10, line 3, after “house”, insert “, or 

in a hotel.” 

Page 14, lines 20 and 21, strike out “United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia” 
and insert “corporation counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or an assistant, on infor- 
mation filed in the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RANDOLPH moves to concur in the 


Senate amendments with the following’ 


amendment: 


Page 5, after line 15 of the engrossed House 
bill. insert: 

“(e) Any tenant may petition the Admin- 
istrator to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling 
applicable to his housing accommodations on 
the ground that such maximum-rent ceiling 
permits the receipt of an unduly high rent; 
whereupon the Administrator may, by order, 
adjust such maximum-rent ceiling in such 
manner or amount as shall, in his judgment, 
effectuate the purposes of this act and pro- 
vide a fair and reasonable rent for such hous- 
ing accommodations.” 

5, line 16, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert (t) * 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object, though I shall not 
object. When this bill was on the floor 
on November 4, the reading of section 4 
disclosed to my mind that it was not suf- 
ficient to protect the tenants who were 
being charged unduly high rents before 
January 1, 1941. An amendment was 
hastily drawn on the floor and presented 
to carry out the intent of those of us who 
wanted something to protect the tenants 
as well as the landlords. That amend- 
ment provided that the Administrator 
could fix a fair and reasonable rental, re- 
gardless of the time. That amendment 
was defeated in the Senate. When the 
bill came back to the House I objected 
to taking the bill up by unanimous con- 
sent. Since that time I have been in con- 
sultation with the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. RanpoLPH], the chair- 
man of this committee, and also with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN] and the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, ScHULTE], members of the District 
Committee. We have agreed upon a re- 
writing of that amendment so as to carry 
out its purposes, and at the same time 
have it acceptable to these gentlemen as 


well as to myself. This amendment, I. 


Shall read, Regardless of January 1, 
1941, according to this amendment, if a 
tenant is being charged an unduly high 
rental, the Administrator may go into the 
facts, taking into consideration all ma- 
terial and relevant factors, and deter- 
mine for himself what he believes to be 
a fair and reasonable rental, and estab- 
lish it. The amendment reads as follows: 
Any tenant may petition the Administrator 
to adjust the maximum-rent ceiling appli- 
cable to his housing accommodations on the 
ground that such maximum-rent ceiling per- 
mits the receipt of an unduly high rent— 


The argument was made that if the 
rents were 100 percent too high on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, the bill did not carry a pro- 
vision which was sufficient to remove that 
inequality existing against the tenant. 
Therefore this provision was written in, 
and I read further from the amend- 
ment— 
whereupon the Administrator may by or- 
der adjust such maximum-rent ceiling in 
such manner or amount as shall, in his judg- 
ment, effectuate the p s of this act and 
provide a fair and reasonable rent for such 
housing accommodations. 


With that amendment, so far as I am 
concerned, I am in accordance with the 
bill, and hope it will pass and become law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from West 


Virginia? 
There was no objection. A 
The . The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 
The motion was agreed to. 
TAKING OVER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
we all know what the administration had 
to say about the Axis group’s attack 
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upon shipping and our own warships. 
This was termed “piracy.” I believe 
everyone, and certainly I do myself, ap- 
proves of the term “piracy” given these 
attac’:s, for in my opinion it was nothing 
less. However, I hope the administration 
will not become guilty of committing the 
sarre acts of piracy on land that the 
Hitler group has committed on sea, 
namely, to enter upon an expedition of 
piracy by taking over American business. 
The taking over of American business 
and operation by Government is nothing 
less than piracy of the worst sort, and is 
parallel to the Hitler piracy on the sea. 
This ountry wants this labor question 
settled, and ‘t car be settled simply by 
having the Government exercise its police 
power in letting those who want to work 
work, and protecting them when they do 
work. 

I hope the administration will not en- 
ter into piracy and make business pay 
the penalty for the crimes committed by 
John L. Lewis anc the C. I. O. Taking 
over of business, under the present condi- 
tions, is nothing less than piracy. The 
majority of the people of the United 
States, and the majority of this House, 
are going to condemn this piracy on land 
just as strongly as they condemn piracy 
at sea. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dirrer] may 
have leave to extend his remarks by the 
insertion of a short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include items from the 
Commercial News, showing that our ships 


in the Far East have taken more time to 


unload than in sailing the seas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consént to extend my re- 
marks and include a short resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable CLIFF Davis, one 
of our colleagues, before the Chamber 
of Commerce of Jackson, Miss., Novem- 
ber.19, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

-There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that a national emergency and the pres- 
ervation of democracy for future genera- 
tions, exists today is known to every 
citizen of this great country. We are to- 
day apparently standing at the cross- 
roads. Shall we take the one that leads 
to our preservation or the one that leads 
to our destruction? 
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One man has apparently assumed the 
role of shaping the destiny of 130,000,000 
free liberty-loving Americans. He, with 
a little minority, if permitted to continue 
in his unbridled audacious intentions 
and policies, will wreck our country to the 
extent that it will likely become subser- 
vient to the dictatorships, just as France 
and the many other European nations. 

I voted against the Senate amend- 
ments to the Neutrality Act, because of 
my belief in the unpreparedness of this 
country to launch into this World War at 
this time and, the belief we have not 
properly bridled the racketeers and 
“fifth columnists” connected with the 
Government to the extent we could prop- 
erly do so. We need a clean house before 
doing so, because the vote as taken by 
the two branches of the Congress last 
week, as we all know, was a declaration of 
war. But, being a Democrat and be- 
lieving with all my soul in a democratic 
government, the Congress has spoken by 
a majority and my whole life and being 
is now dedicated to the successful con- 
clusion of this World War No. 2 that we 
Have launched into. Sacrifice after 
sacrifice must be made by every citizen 
of our country to prosecute it success- 
fully, and we do not have the time in 
making that preparedness to do so, to 
cater to, or condone the actions of such 
as John L. Lewis and others that I re- 
ferred to on this floor a few days ago. 

It behooves this Congress to take action, 
and immediately so, to pass laws to stop 
their traitorous acts. It has reached the 
stage that I, in my humble opinion, be- 
lieve that soldiers can only be used for 
the protection of that necessary defense 
industry—the coal mines—for as John 
L. Lewis has said, the miners cannot be 
made to work. Hence, legislation that 
would make treasonable the acts of any 
man whose conduct is that of John L. 
Lewis is the only method by which we 
are going to stop his ilk and kind. 

Members of Congress, let us act—the 
hour has come—the destiny of America 
hangs in the balance., Are we going to 
be found wanting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks and include 
therein a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ANALYSIS OF LEASE-LEND DIPLOMACY 


Mr. JONES. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, here is my 
analysis of the administration’s lease- 
lend diplomacy. The figures in the 
statement are mine, but the method of 
operation is the administration's. 

We give England bombers and maté- 
riel made with our toil and sweat. Eng- 
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land puts them in her common-defense 
pile. England delivers bombers and ma- 
tériel from this defense pile to Russia 
via the dollar-value cash agreement. 
For all practical purposes she might just 
as well sell our bombers and matériel to 
Russia because we must give England 
that much more to keep the pile at the 
same “all out” level. Therefore I may 
say simply: 

We give England bombers and maté- 
rie] made with our toil and sweat. Eng- 
land delivers them to Russia via the 
dollar-value agreement. The British 
Treasury gets the dollars. The United 
States Treasury is gutted in a two-way 
split to Russia and England. Here is the 
way $2,000,000,000 worth of aid to Russia 
would look in the books of the United 
States and the British Treasuries: 

U. S. Treasury 
War- aid receipts $0, 000, 000, 000 
Deficit: 
Lend-lease aid to Russia. 
Lend-lease aid to Eng- 


1, 000, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000, 000 
British Treasury 


Total deficit 


Receipts: 
Lend-lease bombers from 
United States $1, 000, 000, 000 
Sterling received for Brit- 
ish aid to Russia 
(Anglo-Russian agree- 


ment of Aug. 16,1941)_ 1, 000, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000, 000 
Disbursements: Aid to Rus- 


i IE -- 1,000, 000, 000 


Balance in His Maj- 
esty’s Treasury 1, 000, 000, 000 


JIMMIE WRIGHT 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I would like you 
to look for a moment at this picture which 
appears in a daily southern paper. Itisa 
picture of Jimmie Wright, who was a page 
here for a little over a year. On the 20th 
of last June he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. Since that time, while he is 
only 17 years of age, he has become the 
youngest noncommissioned officer in the 
armed service, according to this report. 

I think, since he was a page in this 
House, and we have all known him and 
seen him, and when we recall these little 
page boys stepping out to do something 
we ask them, it is nothing but right and 
just that we give them that due credit 
and recognize the fact on the floor of 
this House when they step right out into 
life and do something worthy in the big 
round world. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Michael 
A. Whalen, adjutant of the Michigan De- 
partment of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, and Mrs. Dudley 
C. Hay, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., have had 
copyrighted their sentiments of loyalty 
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to American principles and ideals, which 

has, properly been captioned “My creed.” 

I ask unanimous consent to place in the 

Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

this beautiful expression of patriotism. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after all the 
other special orders of the day and any 
other business I may be allowed to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the other 
special orders of the day I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including therein a letter from 
the Governor of my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LOBBYISTS ON DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
searched the records to see if there was 
a resolution or other legislation pending 
that would have in mind the curbing of 
lobbyists that hang around hotel corri- 
dors and pounce upon anyone who comes 
here to seek a contract from the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have had some experience, because 
two different firms came here to look for 
ship contracts, and they just hounded 
them to death. The minute they find 
anyone looking for a contract, they will 
follow them around and tell them that 
they have connections and can take them’ 
to the right parties, and so on, and then 
later, even though they only introduce 
them to someone, they are threatening 
to sue them for services rendered. T 
think there should be some legislation 
that would make them register and dis- 
close their activities. So I am introduc- 
ing a resolution that will authorize the 
Speaker to appoint a committee that 
would recommend legislation designed 
to curb the lobbyists and commission 
agents, many of whom misrepresent 
their ability to secure defense contracts. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of other special orders today I may 
have 5 or 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the sermon of Count von Galen, 
bishop of Muenster, and in addition a 
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brief editorial in the Washington Post of 
November 21 pertinent to and having a 
direct bearing upon the recent action of 
American bishops in this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ar- 
ticle by Major De Seversky on a separate 
air force. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an article 
written by Walter Carrigan in a recent 
issue of Liberty magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LABOR SITUATION. CONSCRIPTED 
TO SERVE—DENIED THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SERV" 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. À 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein three 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American boys have been conscripted to 
serve. Now they are denied the oppor- 
tunity because John L. Lewis will not 
permit the miners to dig the coal which 
makes the steel which goes into the 
things which they must have if they are 
to serve. 

This morning before reading an edi- 
torial from a southern newspaper and 
two news items, may I read to you this 
statement of Lincoln: 

You may fool all of the people some of the 
time; you can even fool some of the people 
all of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time. 


The President has been able to fool 
many of us for a long, lon, time. He 
fooled a goodly number of the 27,000,000 
who voted for him, but he has been 
caught in his own trap now. He is up 
against it and the folks of the country 
are finding out about his duplicity. His 
“chickens are coming home to roost,” as 
one editor describes it. 

Let me read to you something from the 
Florida Times Union, an A. P. dispatch 
of November 19: 

Protesting against strikes in defense in- 
dustries Chairman W. K. Price, of Orange 
County Draft Board No. 1, today sent his 
resignation to the State selective service 
director. He said: 

“I feel that I cannot force the young men 
of Orange County to serve in the Army when 
the persons who work in the industries man- 
ufacturing the weapons with which our 
young men are to fight are allowed to halt 
production of arms without just cause,” Price 
wrote. 

His resignation followed by a day action of 
the Lee County selective-service board in an- 
nouncing refusal to sign induction papers 
-for Army draftees “as long as John L. Lewis 


dictates the labor policy of the United States 
Government,” 
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The Lee board's telegram to President 
Roosevelt was signed by its three members, 
Guy M. Strayhorn, W. B. Seabrook, and 
James Miller. 

The letter of resignation forwarded by the 
chairman of the Orange County board said 
in part: 

“When I accepted appointment as member 
of the board, I realized that our country was 
facing an emergency and that it was neces- 
sary to train our young men for military 
purposes against the necessity of defense of 
our country. 

“I also realized that it would be necessary 
to gear industry to the output of supplies 
and arms wherewith to fully equip our boys 
so that they would have the maximum pro- 
tection in defense of themselves and our 
country. 

“During the time I have been on the board I 
have been instrumental in sending to com- 
pulsory military service the sons of my neigh- 
bors—boys I have known since infancy and 
with whom my boys have become fast friends. 
I have performed this duty without fear and 
without favoritism. 

“During the past several days a strike in 
the coal-production industry has been called, 
and I am informed that many coal mines 
are closed as a result of that strike, and that 
the only issue of the strike is whether the 
miners have a closed-shop operation.” 


This article appears in another Florida 
paper: 
DRAFT BOARD REFUSES TO INDUCT MEN—ACTION 
TAKEN AS PROTEST AGAINST DEFENSE-INDUS- 
TRY STRIKES 


Fort Myers, November 18.—The three-man 
Lee County draft board tonight telegraphed 
President Roosevelt that no more induction 
papers for selectees would be signed “as long 
as John L. Lewis dictates the labor policy 
of the United States.” 

Draft Board Chairman Guy M. Strayhorn, 
Lee County representative in the Florida Leg- 
islature, made the announcement and made 
public the telegram which said: 

“We, the undersigned, do not feel that we 
can conscientiously sign induction papers for 
any more trainees as long as John L. Lewis 
dictates the labor policy of the United States 
Government and deprives these $21-a-month 
soldiers of the full benefit of industrial pro- 
duction in their preparation to wipe out the 
scourge across the sea.” 

“That is the way we feel about the labor 
situation,” said Chairman Strayhorn. 

“We're striking,” said W. B. Seabrook, a 
member of the board. James Miller, third 
member of the board, said that the action 
would not affect the 13 Lee County men 
scheduled to leave for Army duty November 
28, since their induction papers already were 
signed. He said it would affect any further 
groups. 

I now want to read you an editorial 
which appeared in the Fort Myers (Ha.) 
News-Press on November 19: 


Is IT FEAR, MR. ROOSEVELT? 


Do you know what people are saying, Mr. 
Roosevelt? They say you are afraid of John 
L. Lewis. Up to a day or two ago they were 
willing to credit you with patience. Now 
they call it panic. 

Perhaps you don't read that in the press, 
Mr. Roosevelt. Even the papers that are most 
vigorous in prodding you to take action don’t 
go so far as to say you don't dare. Your ad- 
visers“ probably haven't told you either, and 
it may be that official Washington hasn't 
heard it yet. Nevertheless, that's what the 
people are saying—that fear is in your great, 
kind heart. That’s the version you will hear 
from 9 out of 10 here on the streets of Fort 
Myers. And because our people come by that 
opinion from facts which are common knowl- 
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edge we have no doubt their view is shared 
all over the country in about the same ratio. 

That is the way the people see it, Mr. Roose- 
velt, and they don't like it. They are so 
disappointed in you that unless you snap out 
of it promptly and vigorously you will be 
hearing from everywhere what you heard yes- 
terday from the draft board here in Lee 
County. Their telegram to you said that 
they did not feel that they could “consci- 
entiously sign induction papers for any more 
trainees as long as John L. Lewis deprives 
these $21-a-month soldiers of the full benefit 
of industrial production in their preparation 
to wipe out the scourge across the seas.” 
The citizens of this community who signed 
that telegram are patriotic Americans who 
would go down the line for you and their 
country just as far as they would send the 
boys who come before them—to the death, 
if need be. But they will be a party to no 
such sacrifice for the power and profit of 
John L. Lewis. That’s what they told you, 
Mr. President, and that’s what the country 
is echoing. 

The people have given you great power and 
they expect you to use it to make this Nation 
secure Up to now they have felt that with 
this power you could be deperded upon to 
slug it out with Hitler, But when you fail 
to step up there toe to toe with Lewis—as he 
challenged some of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen to do in personal conflict the 
people lose faith in their champion. The 
man who stood off in long distance sparring 
with Lewis yesterday over the technica] terms 
of a labor ccntract and bickered with him 
over the distinctions between a closed“ shop 
and a “union” shop is not the brave voice 
and bold mind that has talked back to Hitler. 
It is decidedly something else again. 

The country knows what happened yester- 
day, Mr. Roosevelt. It knows that two coal 
miners wh? followed your counsel and tried 
to produce fuel for our defense industries 
were shot down by men who take their orders 
from John L. Lewis. The country knows that 
the shooting war between the United States 
of America and the United Mine Workers 
started yesterday—and that instead of a 
ringing speech with which you lashed Hitler 
when he did that all that came forth from 
the White House was a lawyer’s objection to 
some legal point Lewis had made. 

The people know, Mr. Roosevelt, that only 
last week you promised to see that coal mines 
would operate continuously in supplying our 
defense industries. They know these mines 
remained closed yesterday while at least one 
plant which is making equipment for our 
$21-a-month soldiers was brought within 48 
hours of having to shut down through lack 
of fuel. And so far as the country knows 
from anything you did or said you let this 
go on without raising a hand to stop it or 
speaking a word in protest. 

That's why, Mr. Roosevelt, the people think 
you are afraid. If you aren't, and if you 
don't want fear to spread to the hearts of 
your countrymen, you hac better do some- 
thing and do it now. 


And from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan a country editor, 
Don Cochrane, typical of country editors 
this country over—men who think clearly 
and patriotically, speak frankly—wrote 
several weeks ago, as follows: 

CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST 

A truce has been declared in the feud 
between President Roosevelt and John L. 
Lewis, czar of America’s coal mines, during 
which the strike at “captive” mines upon 
which the steel industry depends is tempo- 
rarily ended and the mines reopened for 
15 days while negotiations are in progress, 

The public has lost most of its sympathy 
and is rapidly losing tolerance with strikes 
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affecting defense industries, In the pending 
coal strike the sole issue is that of the closed 
shop, and Lewis in his unmitigated arrogance 
places that issue above the Nation’s welfare— 
not even subordinating it to the country's 
peril. 

The Day Spring pointed out months ago 
that Lewis is the keyman in the defense 
effort because of a position that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt helped him to attain. Coal is still 
the most vital commodity in American in- 
dustrial life. Without it industry cannot 
function fora day. John L, Lewis is the one 
man who can decide whether industry shall 
proceed or halt. His dictatorial rule thus far 
has been met with palliation. There is obvi- 
ous timidity in opposing or disciplining him, 
and perhaps for good reason. The country 
is not on sound footing so long as Lewis holds 
the whip hand—so long as he alone can 
dictate through control of an essential com- 
modity how far industrial activity can go or 
where it must stop. 

There is an old adage that when good 
friends fall out they become bad enemies. 
The President and Lewis were political bed- 
fellows during the early years of the admin- 
istration, and Lewis owes much of his present 
power to that association. Later they came 
to the parting of the ways. The breach 
widened into semblance of a personal feud, 
to which the Nation’s interests now seem in 
measure subject. 

In this connection the following from Murl 
H. DeFoe’s column in the Charlotte Repub- 
lican-Tribune is enlightening: 

“As an all-out supporter of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's foreign policy, but a more or less 
discouraged observer of his indecisive han- 
dling of equally grave domestic problems, 
we have been wondering what the President 
must be thinking these days. No living per- 
son did more to strengthen and dignify John 
L. Lewis and his type of union leadership 
in the country. Today, with the country’s 
safety in peril, Lewis is hurling treasonable 
defiance at the Nation’s Chief. Even the 
group that approves his socialized alms is 
beginning to show its anger toward the 
delays—the result of strikes—in our national 
defense. In other words, the President’s 
administration and the future of our beloved 
country now hinges on the conduct of the 
very men the sponsorship of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has made great in power and influ- 
ence. Perhaps as significant a complaint as 
has been made against the present order of 
things is carried in this following paragraph 
from the Washington correspondence of the 
Nation, an ultra-advanced magazine along 
somewhat radical lines, but a strong sup- 
porter generally of the President: 

Mr. Roosevelt is mo appeaser abroad, 
but he is still an appeaser at home. He 
wants to help Britain and Russia, but he 
can do so effectively only if he has the 
courage to organize industry for defense. 
This involves great political risks, but wars 
are not won without taking risks. The past 
week has given further evidence of the extent 
to which Mr. Roosevelt and the administra- 
tion continue to live in a pleasant dream 
world and to deceive the people about the 
extent and progress of arms production.’ 


“Production is still most notable in the 
field of ballyhoo. There was the story about 
our war exports reaching a peak of $155,- 
000,000 in September. This is no record on 
which to preen ourselves when we think of 
the gap we must fill between Britain’s $1,000,- 
000,000 a month of war production and the 
‘new order's’ $3,000,000,000 a month. It 
Seems even less matter for self-congratulation 
in terms of the vast industrial losses in west- 
ern Russia, for which we must compensate if 
Soviet resistance is to be maintained. More 
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worthy of attention is the fact that in the 
past 6 months our war exports averaged but 
$40,000,000 a month and the fact that most 
of the $155,000,000 in September was still 
made up of goods ordered and paid for by the 
British before the lease-lend program began.” 


Also from the Fourth District of Mich- 
igan, from the Dowagiac Daily News of 
November 18, comes this editorial writ- 
ten by Harry Whiteley, the editor: 


It is unnecessary to point out that the pres- 
ent labor fracas in which John L, Lewis sets 
himself up as a greater man than the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions as of more importance than national 
defense, is the direct result of the President’s 
own acts. He was glad to get Lewis’ money 
and support for office and to aid and en- 
courage every act of the labor hierarchy at 
the expense of industry. But Lewis is ap- 
parently just as set in his way as is Mr. 
Roosevelt, and in this case he is driving his 
head against a stone wall. Unless Lewis had 
acted so stupidly from a labor standpoint 
there is no telling how long Mr. Roosevelt 
would have been a labor appeaser. Now he is 
being driven to act by the overreaching de- 
mands of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 


And from a great metropolitan paper 
comes the following: 


HOME TO ROOST 


The inevitable has happened at the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, in Kearny. 
When officials of that company declined to 
accept the National Defense Mediation 
Board's recommendation for a union mainte- 
nance shop on the ground that it was against 
their principles to fire workers for failure to 
pay union dues, they were accused of distort- 
ing the issue. They gave up their plant 
rather than yield, and the Navy, which took 
it over, recognized the “maintenance of 
membership” clause. 

Now Local 16 of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, C. I. O., 
has invoked the clause, asking for the dis- 
charge of 8 of its members who are be- 
hind in their dues. That this is merely the 
beginning is suggested by the fact that 10 
other members of the local have been sus- 
pended for “treason and disloyalty.” The 
Navy has promptly turned the demand over to 
Chairman Davis, of the Mediation Board, who 
must now face the difficult task that he 
would have imposed upon the former man- 
agement—the discharge of workers for the 
sole reason that they are behind in their 
union dues. If Mr. Davis does not decide 
that the men must be discharged, he will be 
violating his own previous ruling. If he 
does decide they must be fired, he will be 
placing the United States Navy in the un- 
happy position of forcing its employees on 
a national-defense project to contribute 
against their will to a union or lose their 
jobs. Mr. Davis’ Kearny chickens are com- 
ing home to roost. 


Yes, Mr. President, overlong you have 
tried and have fooled many of the Amer- 
ican people, but the situation which now 
confronts you is one of your own making; 
one which was inevitable; one which you 
have been encouraging ever since the first 
day of January 1937, when the sit-down 
strikes were brought to Michigan by 
Lewis’ goon squads and during which you 
gave approval to Lewis’ and the Com- 
raunists’ defiance of our laws and of our 
courts, 


[Here the gavel fell.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
very interesting and constructive edi- 
torial, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
brief statement from one of the labor 
leaders in Mississippi on the current 
crisis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the order of the House, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is entitled 
to recognition. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
for this purpose? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


THE BATTLE FRONT IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call the attention of the House to the 
fact that we are kept well advised of what 
is going on on the battle fronts of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. We are not kept 
so well advised as to what is going on on 
the battle fronts in the United States, 
I want to report to the House this morn- 
ing that on the western front in Penn- 
Sylvania in the coal strike 11 men were 
shot down today in addition to the 2 who 
were shot down Wednesday. That is the 
situation according to the latest reports 
from the front. The battle is still rag- 
ing undetermined. 

I want to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the fact that 
the crime for which these men were shot 
down this morning, the crime of which 
they are guilty, is merely that they de- 
sire to exercise their constitutional right 
to work and earn a living without paying 
tribute to the C. I. O. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain tables 
and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection 

THE PRICE CONTROL ACT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the price- 
control bill, H. R. 5990, is one of the most 


With- 
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important bills to come before Congress 
for many years and is superseded in im- 
portance only by the consideration of 
steps leading us into war and our respon- 
sibility for the lives of the young men of 
our country. 

Any price-control bill will affect the 
economic life of each one of our 
133,000,000 citizens—the producer, dis- 
tributor, and consumer. —or the farmer, 
labor, and business, which ever way one 
wishes to consider the problem. 


In consideration of this bill one must’ 


remember that (1) many businesses will 
be wrecked with ensuing unemployment, 
(2) large groups of consumers will be 
faced with hardships, and (3) producers 
may be ruined by the thousands if the 
legislation is not based on common sense 
and common justice. This bill, in its di- 
rect control over the economic life of our 
people, exceeds in importance even a 
tariff measure or an N. R. A. measure, 

One fact is apparent. No one of us 
here should try to represent any one 
group of producers, consumers, or dis- 
tributors, or represent the farmer, labor, 
or business individually. We must meet 
the issue squarely and not be unfair to 
any individual of any of these groups. 
The great majority of the people of this 
country want a price-control bill which 
will prevent profiteering, speculation, and 
inflation. 

Before a price-contro] bill which will 
prevent inflation and profiteering should 
be passed there must be a disposition on 
the part of all organized groups to accept 
their share of the restrictions which must 
be put into effect. From press reports 
and correspondence it appears that the 
farm groups are willing to cooperate in 
this program although they do not wish 
to be the only group that is going to be 
subjected to ceilings. The organized la- 
bor opposition to dats, ag far as I can as- 
certain, is not really as afraid of ceilings 
as they are of certain forces that might 
use this emergency as a means of put- 
ting a permanent strait jacket on them. 
Some people are of the opinion that big 
business has not shown svfficient dispo- 
sition toward any price-control legisla- 
tion which is going to control their prof- 
its. The siphoning of their profits by 
taxation is thought by some to be suffi- 
cient restraint. 

One fact is certain and that is that 
this bill is not any place for controversial 
labor legislation, punitive business legis- 
lation, or discriminating agricultural 
legislation. 

The bill under consideration at this 
time is confined to an effort to place ceil- 
ings only on agricultural products and 
indirectly on the wages of the agricultural 
people, thereby controlling the profits of 
the farmer. This bill will not effectively 
even do this. My contention is that the 
importance of placing the ceilings on 
agricultural products is emphasized way 
beyond its significance. The reason I say 
this is because the present administra- 
tion now has control of the market for 
SU gor farm crops through two chan- 
nels; 

The first method is by the use of $235,- 
000,000 of surplus marketing funds, se- 
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cured through direct appropriation by 
Congress, implemented by the 30 percent 
of the customs receipts, as provided by 
section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. In addition to this there are the 
funds appropriated under the lease-lend 
bill for the purpose of purchasing agri- 
cultural products. Is there anyone who 
cannot see that the present administra- 
tion has the prices of all major farm 
crops in hand and controls them even at 
the present time? 

Take wheat, selling on the farms at 91 
cents per bushel, and ask yourself what 
difference does it make whether we put a 
ceiling of $1.34 or $2.34 on it as long as 
there are over a billion bushels in this 
country, enough to last nearly 2 years, to 
say nothing about the 400,000,000 bushels 
in Canada waiting to be imported. On 
October 1 the C. C. C. had 173,916,000 
hushels of Government wheat. 

Take cotton; we have some 11,000,000 
bales in storage and over five and one- 
half million of it owned by the Govern- 
ment on August 1. This Government- 
owned cotton is being subsidized at $15 
per bale in order to sell it to Canada, and 
we, in addition, are giving it away under 
the lease-lend bil. For the record it 
might be well for us to consider the fact 
that the Government has about 13 cents 
per pound invested in the five and one- 
half million bales on hand. It s subsi- 
dized 3 cents per pound, or $15 per bale, 
to the Canadian manufacturer, who is 
obtaining this cotton at 10 certs per 
pound in the United States, while the 
American manufacturer pays 16 or 17 
cents per pound, or the domestic market 
price. Do you not agree that the ad- 
ministration now has direct control cf 
cotton and cotton prices? What differ- 


„ence does it make whether we have a 


21 cents per pound ceiling on it or a 31 
cents per pound ceiling arc long as the 
administration controls it, anyway? 
Why worry about the Brown amend- 
ment? 

The following article on cotton from 
the November issue of the Agricultural 
Situation, a publication of the U. S. D. A., 
is an indication of southern agricultural 
adjustment: 

THE SOUTH 

The immediate adjustment problem of the 
South arises chiefly because of the reduced 
market outlets for cotton and tobacco, and 
for wheat produced in the Southwest. Pres- 
ent supplies of cotton are equivalent to about 
2 years’ consumption. Prospective market 
outlets for cotton can be supplied by 22,- 
000,000 to 24,000,000 acres; this makes the 
remaining cotton land available for the crops 
and livestock which are urgently needed in 
the defense effort. Cotton acreage has been 
reduced since 1920 by more than 10,000,000 
acres. An additional 5,000,000 acres have 
been made available by decreases in numbers 
of horses and mules—decreases which have 
been only slightly offset by increases jn cattle 
and sheep. 


It is questionable as to whether we 
really do have sufficient cotton for 2 
years’ consumption. 

The second method the present ad- 
ministration has of controlling food prices 
is by the route of imports. As long as 
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butter comes in from Argentina at a 
price whereby it can be sold for 35 to 36 
cents per pound in New York, and break 
the American price 2 to 4 cents per pound 
as it did last month there is not much 
chance for higher prices today. The Fed- 
eral promotion of oleo also controls butter 
prices, There were as many as 35,000,- 
000 pounds of cheese in storage in New 
Zealand several months ago which nor- 
mally would have gone to England, but 
as long as the British can get it free from 
the United States they no doubt are still 
increasing their storage stocks. The 
facts are that for the first 6 months of 
1941 we exported only $242,753,000 worth 
of agricultural products and we im- 
ported, during the same time, $965,668,- 
000 worth of agricultural products, of 
which $443,827,000 were supplementary or 
competitive and could have been pro- 
duced in our own country. When you 
remember the export figures show Amer- 
ican prices while the import figures are 
based on prices at the place of origin, 
you can see that during that period we 
did not give it away half as fast as we 
imported it. Since the American farmer 
gets but 42 percent of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, no one can contend that the foreign 
farmer gets more. The American con- 
sumer then must have paid about a bil- 
lion dollars for these imported competi- 
tive agricultural products during the first 
6 months of 1941. 

During the first 7 months of 1941, we 
exported 16,591,469 pounds of cattle prod- 
ucts and we imported 293,849,190 pounds 
during the same time. This is something 
for the cattle producers of America to 
take note of because we have been on a 
beef importing basis for a quarter of a 
century and during the past 8 years we 
have seen three reductions of the tariff. 
We may think we are a great cattle coun- 
try, but we have not supplied our domes- 
tic market since 1913. 

During the first 7 months of 1941 we 
exported 231,254,536 pounds of pork and 
pork products, nearly equal to the total 
1940 exports and to the 5-year yearly 
average exports of 1936-40, and we im- 
ported 20,310,230 pounds during the same 
time and only 5,748,326 pounds in the 
year of 1940. 

During the first 7 months of 1941 we 
exported 37,096,480 pounds of miscella- 
neous meat and meat products and we 
imported only 1,787,253 pounds during 
the same time. When you consider all 
the total meat exports and imports, we 
find, during this time, that we imported 
315,000,000 pounds of meat products and 
exported 284,000,000 pounds, or 31,000,000 
pounds less. In other words, for the 
first 7 months of 1941 we did not give 
away meat products as fast as we paid 
cash for them and imported them. 
Thus, imports of food products can be 
used to prevent too high domestic 
prices, even when abnormal exports are 
taking place. For other farm products, 
including dairy products, eggs and poul- 
try, grains and cotton, as well as meat 
products, I submit the following tables 
from the United States Tariff Com- 
mission: 
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Tastre 1—United States imports for consumption of specified aian commodities, average 1936-40, annual 1940, and January- 
‘uly 1941 


Syear average, 1936-40 1941 (January-July) ‘ 


Unit of quantity 


Quantity Quantity Value 
Cattle sai cattle products: 
Cattle: 
Weighing less than 200 pounds each 17, 859, 785 $1, 059, 582 
perme 200 8 and less than 700 131, 589, 488 4, 105, 241 
Wei hing 700 p 8 
ows for dairy purposes 459, 697 
6, 074, 656 
67, 995 
1, 186, 939 
5, 989 
4. 714. 983 
64, 150 
858 1 
114.712 3, 515 
1, 018, 204 — 5 
24, 501, 842 18, 004, 048 
54. 700 8, 082 3, 711, 956 723, 090 
1, 421, 019 256, 808 4 8 z 1, 314, 553 
Froz 1, 841, 764 242, 000 880, 500 469, 290 
Hams; shoulders, and baco! 
Tick cooked boned, or de Pond 379, 204 133, 039 400, 783 119, 666 
into s sausage. 31, 133, 169 
PP 1, 377, 039 345, 072 660, 900 215, $22 
Other pickled or salted; 
Not cooked, boned, or canned, or made 3 223, 388 3, 504 1, 335 77, 681 14, 086 
670, 946 223, 168 179, 188 42, 958 
5, 748, 326 1, 204, 804 20, 310, 290 2, 899, 465 
iscellaneous meats and meat products: 
Edible offal: gsc kidneys, tongues hearts, Pound 2, 038, 725 285,71 1, 352, 515 209, 156 
eee tripe, and brains. 
Not F 3 163, 110 42, 916 106, 902 27, 297 
Product of G ubs 100, 740 20, 883 307, 106 81, 756 
Meat pastes (except liver pastes), prepared, or 1,040 520 303 152 
preserved, not specifically 3 ſor. 
packed in airtight containers weighing, each 
with container, not over 3 ounces. 
Canned meats, not elsewhere spccified ane !!!! — A e a 62, 426 19, 130 20, 427 5, 695 
prepared or preserved meats, not specificall 
provided fo 
ESE TEE e AAA EL pads T EEN ARNESE E A AAA 1, 787, 253 324, 056 
2 
Segen and evaporated milk: 
In airtight containers: 
216 39 
ny |} ee Rese A PERDE E T S A 
834, 628 194,619 | 805, 830 | 182.322 
Cheese, total 53, 307, 491 11, 482, 111 32, 577, 923 7, 509, 698 13, 204, 670 2,487, 449 
Casein or lactarene, and mixtures in chief value 
thereof, not specifically provided ſor . Pound 12, 431, 901 818, 289 24, 518, 076 1, 243, 192 27, 403, 747 1, 673, 853 
pan I Tea be auiotses ae 57, 945, 320 8, 950, 592 41, 505, 854 4, 344, 379 
171, 516 26, 062 
117, 796 35, 533 
Dried SOF = 4, 054 —— 2 4 — 3 
Frozen or otherwise prepared or preserved, 167 33 89 17 
K 5 specifically provided for. 
yo! 
er Bried —— — Phe * yi 200 080 2, 457, = 41¹. = 1, as — * 5 
Frozen, or otherwise prepared or preserved. Pound i 5 
Ege ano pa specifically provided for. E 
SOO OET EAEEREN 332, 389 80, 059 138, (92 38, 208 
Frozeti or otherwise preparéd or preserved, N e ß x eS er 
not specifically prov 


3, 058, 573 1, 617, 011 
Grains: 


1, 406, 172 
1, 471, 186 


12, 150, 942 
Bushel, 32 pounds 3, 126 3 — — oe 
W 5 5 Bushel, 56 pounds. 59, 633 004 
esi 
For id 1 bond and export to coun- | Bushel, 60 pounds 6, 106, 518 


tries other than Cuba. 
aoe into ‘fon for export to Cuba 


Other. 
Wheat, unfit for human consumption 


DO GR aoa A SE 


1 8 3 indicated this tabulation excludes imports entered free under special provision of law and products of Cuba. When such imports have been substantial 
they ha ve been specifically designated. 
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Tam 1—United States imports for consumption of spectfied agricultural commodittes, average 1936-40, annual 1940, and January- 
July 1941*—Continued 


5-year average, 1936-40 1940 ° 1941 (January-July)? 
Commodity Unit of quantity 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
peer iene Eee ae] mee) eaa) eae] meee) oe 
Product of Philippine Islands.....-.-----------| Pound-————..—— 8.285 302 s 639, 246 5, 867, 261 * 020 354 2740 803 $ 308 626 
SAAE SES ANE 71, 095, 508 34, 087, 168 74, 401, 285 412 130, 992 21, 683. 892 
Cotton raw, staple 134 inches or over POON RESSA ESATA 29, 526, 827 5, 226, 352 £ 72 81 2074 634 4, 660, 642 


+ Excludes “stems, cut, ground, or pulverized,” 


pogron EAE paanan from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
mmission. October 1941. 


TABLE 2—United States exports of domestic merchandise by specified agricultural commodities, average 1936-40, annual 1940, and 
July 1941—Continued 


5-year average, 1936-40 1941 Ganuary-July) 


Commodity Unit of quantity 
Quantity Value 
Cattle and cattle products: 

Cattle for breeding, 2,660 2, 776 283, 223 
1, 103 295 24, 106 
5, 490, 075 4,706, 552 915, 277 

7, 258, 268 4, 239, 473 . 
549 

1,824, 968 3, 123, 188 853, 
5, 400, 238 221950 227240 
3, 135, 160 1, 481, 383 124, 321 
326, 659 100, 321 7,074 
1, 643, 281 1, 539, 844 86, 507 
19, 659 
2, 985, 625 
2,925 446 18, 361 
983, 171 3, 422, 062 486, 424 
824, 455 24, 210, 549 4, 761, 883° 
037, 583 9, 243, 208 1, 352, 718 
795 330 804 
925 407 30, 82 185 4, 55 587 
Can 865, 410 3, 710, 374 1, 114, 439 
Lard, including neutral lard... py See 723, 743 159, 817, 14, 207, 037 
.... —— 4 —— ä — 18, 579 231, 254, 536 26, 462, 253 

Miscellaneous meats and meat products: 
Sausage, not canned. 401, 426 1, 271, 048 285, 249 
Sausage, canned. 6 336, 503 4, 104, 687 yore 
ther canned meat. 857, 136 370, 151 27, 500, 114 „210, 453 
Kidneys and livers, fresh, frozen, or cured. 1, 154, 765 646, 577 329, 309 34, 682 
Gausoge ingredients, 185,012 130, 764 $82, 055 68 238 
e 
Other meats, not elsewhere specifled 194, 953 96, 895 2, 950, 869 544, 674 
96! cot Thea ae: D a 250, 500 | 357,000 480 9, 242, 026 
products: 

ondensed milk and cream............ . 9, 288 449, 743 5, 134, 906 
Evaporated milk and cream 43, , 698, 101 150, 757, 984 11, 156, 113 
e whole milk. 4, 307, 164 2, 749, 264 8, 528, 2, 442, 286 
Dried skimmed milk.. 4, 244, 517 587, 775 13, 294, 542 1, 001, 854 
1, 766, 882 1, 550, 802 543, 727 
5, 606, 610 1, 100, 506 
29, 892, 040 6, 023, 864 
2, 165, 161 701, 677 


255, 245, 076 28, 104, 933 


———— — 4, 570, £06 1, 064, 835 20, 909, 919 5, 499, 908 
oi ee 189, 082 68, 432 9, 445, 280 2, 065, 916 
— ———ů— 4, 754, 888 1, 133, 267 30, 355, 309 8, 165, 824 
Bushel (48 pounds) $40, 312 235, 161, 148 
Bushel 12 —.— 38, 317, 151 25, 656, 915 4, 073, 164 350, 
Bushel (32 — 429 130, 772 119, 941 74, 448 
Bushel (56 pounds). 889, 918 833, 797 927 1,738 
Bushel (60 pounds) 14, 379, 121 11, 208, 889 4, 894, 815 3, 960, 655 
— — ES „ 98, 415, 574 69, 994, 009 55, 175, 206 38, 607, 685 9, 324, 644 7, 548, 958 
. =) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured......-....---..--.----- Fenn... 888, 677, 903 109, 797, 868 235, 741, 732 44, 044, 749 127, 615, 656 29, 166, 960 
Raw cotton, except linters...........-... 2 — 1,000 pounds ...- 2, 494, 337 277, 318, 547 1, 917, 898 209, 231, 881 264, 302 80, 573, 023 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: Com . Of DTS Department of Comme: 
U. S. Tariff ommission, October 1941. 
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Mr. Speaker, let us answer this ques- 
tion: “If meat imports exceed our stim- 
ulated meat exports, what chance have 
the ceilings to be found necessary unless 
the imports are hampered by transporta- 
tion risks? Is it not only fair for me to 
also remind you of the fact that South 
America has not access to all European 
markets, and that New Zealand and 
Australia, with their surpluses, are able 
to provide food, and that this food supply 
is largely dependent upon the possibili- 
ties of transportation to market?” 

The following article from today’s 
Washington Post shows the marked in- 
crease in exports of agricultural products 
and also is one more evidence that the 
stimulated exports are not getting do- 
mestic prices out of control and that the 
administration already has the control 
of agricultural prices: 

[From the Washington Post of November 
21, 1941] 
MORE FOOD FOR BRITAIN—EXPORTS GAIN SHARPLY 


A sharp upturn in shipments of food and 
other agricultural products to England was 
disclosed today as officials made public the 
first break-down of supplies actually sent. 

The Department of Agriculture announced 
that 1,650,000,000 pounds of agricultural com- 
modities had been turned over to British 
officials for shipment in the 5-month period 
from April 29 to October 1, They said the 
products cost $200,000,000. 

Shortly before, Roy F. Hendrickson, Ad- 
ministrator of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, disclosed that the $500,000,000 
mark in lend-lease expenditures for farm 
products had been passed this week. 

Hendrickson’s statement indicated that 
$300,000,000 for British-aid supplies had been 
spent in the past 6 weeks, compared with 
$200,000,000 in the 5 months prior to Octo- 
ber 1. He said that the increased buying 
program would continue with expenditure of 
another $500,000,000 by the end of February. 
Thus, by the date, the Government will have 
spent two-thirds of the $1,500,000,000 pro- 
vided by Congress for purchase of farm prod- 
ucts under the Lend-Lease Acts. 

Hendrickson, head of the agt icy conduct- 
ing the vast purchase program, said that 
foods “which left our docks before Octo- 
ber 1” included 10,600 carloads of dairy and 
poultry products; almost 5,000 carloads of 
pork; nearly 5,500 carloads of dried and 
canned fruits and vegetables; more than 
2,900 carloads of fats, mainty lard; almost 
1,600 carloads of grains and cereals; more 
than 5,100 carloads of nonfoodstuffs, prin- 
cipally cotton and tobacco; and several hun- 
dred carloads of miscellaneous foods. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration 
head said that officials here “have agreed to 
provide a substantial part of England's food 
needs, and we expect to continue making 
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available large quantities of the essential 
shipments.” 

Hendrickson said that most of the food 
supplies were being distributed to the civilian 
population of England “through normal trade 
channels, under a rationing system, and 
with strict price controls.” 

Other supplies were being handled 
“through canteens in industrial plants,” he 
continued. “Some are used for free dis- 
tribution through mobile soup kitchens in 
bombed areas, and to children and others 
through schools, clinics, and bospitals.” 


The following article shows the usual 
method employed in feeding this food- 
price situation to the public. Note the 
1935-39 prices used as a base: 

[From the Washington Post of November 
21, 1941] 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIVING COSTS CONTINUE 
TO CLIMB 

Prices of clothing and house furnishings 
in the District of Columbia jumped sharply 
during the September 15-October 15 period, 
a report to Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins on the cost of goods purchased by wage 
earners and low-salaried workers in large 
cities disclosed yesterday. 

An average index of all items for sale in 
Washington rose 1.6 percent, while clothing 
rose 3.5 percent and housefurnishings rose 
4.5 percent during the 30-day period. Wash- 
ingtom’s cost of living index on October 15 
stood at 108.4, compared with an average of 
100 for the 1935-39 period. Clothing stood 
at 117.7, and housefurnishings at 123.2. 

Nationally the cost of goods increased 
about 1.2 percent with new taxes accounting 
for 0.2 percent of the increase. Food in- 
creased 1.3 percent in the District, compared 
to a national rise of 0.8 percent. Rents con- 
tinued to increase, jumping 0.3 percent, but 
the rise fell below the national increase of 
0.7 percent. 

Denver and Kansas City were the only cities 
to experience a greater rise in the price of 
housefurnishings, with Los Angeles the only 
city to show a greater percentage jump in 
the price of clothing. 

The charts accompanying the report which 
was prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics contained long successions of plus signs 
with few minus signs, revealing general price 
rises in all classes of commodities almost 
everywhere. 

Slight drops in food were listed for Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact is that food 
products have been so cheap for so long 
under the New Deal that the consumer 
has become accustomed to it. We must 
remember that the following official table 
clearly shows the 10-year average since 
the New Deal got control of the House of 
Representatives and the average 10 years 
previous to that time: 


NOVEMBER 21 
Average prices received by farmers 


higher 

10 years 
10-year | 10-year N — 5 ; 

average | average |New Dea 
Commodity ice | price [controlled 
(1921-30) | (1931-40) the House 
of Rep-- 

resenta- 

tives 1 
Wheat, cents per bushel. 107. 2 71.1 5 
Dorn, cents per bushel...| 76. 8 58,7 31 
Oats, cents per bushel___| 39. 9 30.4 31 
Barley,’ cents per bushel.| 566. 6 45.3 25 
Butter, cents per pound. 39. 9 25.5 50 
Cheese,’ cents per pound.“ 20. 1 13. 0 5⁵ 
Eggs,’ cents per dozen. 27. 2 18. 5 47 

Hogs,’ dollars per 100 
Ding. 8.95 6.35 41 
Beef cattle, dollars per 

Funds 7.00 5.78 21 


Percent figures by the speaker. 

+ 10-year season average price. 

* Average price for 10 calendar years, 
*Column by speaker. 


Butter at 25.5 cents per pound for the 
last 10 years is even lower than the 26 
cents per pound 1909-14 price, to say 
nothing about parity. 


Rather than take your time to try and 
cover this whole problem, I shall make 
some deductions that are a result of close 
contact here with this legislation before 
the committee, and also experiences of 
life in labor, on the farm aná in business. 

I set them forth as follows: 


The prices on farm products which 
must prevail before ceilings are estab- 
lished will be divided by the 110 percent 
of parity price and the July-June 10-year 
average 1919-29 price, and the October 
15 market price, the ceiling for few prod- 
ucts of importance. The minimum ceil- 
ings would be: 


(1) Wheat, 414 per bushel. 

(2) Corn, 75 cents per bushel. 

(3) Oats, 60 cents per bushel. 

(4) Butterfat, 44 cents per pound’ 
(5) Cheese, 2314 cents per pound. 
(6) Eggs, 4114 cents per dozen.’ 

(7) Hogs, $10.9€ per hundredweight2 
(8) Cattle, $7.18 per hundredweight.? 
(9) Wool, 49 cents per pound.’ 

(10) Cotton, 21 cents per pound. 
(11) Rye, $1.09 per bushel. 

(12) Hay, $18.02 per ton. 

(13) Butter, 45.8 cents per pound? 


Source: Accompanying table of November 


12, 1941, from Agricultural Marketing Service. 


1110 percent of parity. 
2 Average 1919-29 price. 
October 1 or 15 prices. 


Local market prices with 110 percent of parity, and terminal market prices for selected commodities 


Commodity and market 


Oct. 15, | 1941, mar- 


Midmonth 
prices re- 


July-June 10-year 


Terminal market prices average 1919-29 


1941, 110 | ket equiva- {ved b 
percent of | lent to pkey: Terminal 
Oct. 15, 1941] Oct. 1, 1941 Oct. 15, 1911| Midmonth | market 


Price price 


1941 


Commodity and market 


z A SEN Ro 


Boston, grease 


1 3-year average 1927-29, at 6 markets, 


Mr. Speaker, the way to approach 
this problem is to use the same yardstick 
in arriving at ceilings for all groups if 
any are to be arrived at. This brings up 
the question of who is the consumer. 
The farmer may be a primary producer 
of foods but he most certainly is one of 
the big consumers because, for one thing, 
he is the one who raises the families to 
maintain the cities and he is known to 
have 40 percent of the purchasing power 
of the country although he represents 
only about 25 percent of the population. 
Furthermore, 25 percent of the farmers 
in some sections, implement their farm 
income by business activities outside the 
farm operations. 

We may put an arbitrary ceiling on 
labor but you may not be able to make 
labor work; we may put a ceiling on cot- 
ton at a certain price but that is no 
assurance that you are going to get the 
cotton; we may put a ceiling on a com- 
modity but that is no assurance that the 
businessman is going to produce the 
commodity. 

In studying this measure you will find 
that a whole coop full of chickens is 
coming home to roost. You will begin 
to see why a few years ago the farmer 
received 55 cents of the consumer's dol- 
lar and now receives but 42 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar. You will see why you 
cannot add tax after tax onto business 
and not keep on pushing the producer 
and consumer further and further apart. 

What Mr. Philip Murray says about a 
ceiling on wages as far as living stand- 
ards are concerned is most assuredly a 
fact. Many people think it is equally true 
to say you cannot put a ceiling on any 
commodity without fixing the price of 
labor involved in producing the com- 
modity and also the profits of the busi- 
nessman in producing the commodity— 
if the commodity is to be produced. 

Let me make this premise. Even if the 
prices of agricultural products were 
frozen today, November 21, so that the 
farmer could not get 1 cent a pound more 
for any of his products, we are still going 
to see the cost of living advance and see 
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Local market prices with 110 percent of parity, and terminal market prices for selected commodities—Continued 


2 Oct. 2. 


the consumer pay more for what he buys. 
Why? For several definite reasons we 
should all be able to see at this time. 
The first one is the added cost of doing 
business as the days go by. We are add- 
ing tax after tax on business. If the 
businessman is going to pay this tax, he 
will have to take this toll from the con- 
sumer, as the price has already been set 
for the producer. Due to priorities, many 
businessmen cannot get goods to sell. 
What is the natural tendency? If you do 
not have as much to sell and want to stay 
in business, will you not have to make a 
greater margin of profit on the limited 
business you are allowed to do, and will 
this not add to the cost of the goods to 
the consumer? 


Rural people are securing defense jobs, 
that not only pay better but eliminate the 
hazards of farming. As national-defense 
expenditures increase, & smaller number 
of people are and will be producing food. 
This labor shortage is one of great seri- 
ousness in many localities, even at this 
time. The conversions from producer to 
consumer are going to increase the cost 
of living, as is evident to anyone. The 
following excerpt from an article in the 
November Agricultural Situation, United 
States Department of Agriculture pub- 
lication, points out the seriousness of this 
labor shortage: 

An emergency phase of the current situa- 
tion is the shortage of farm labor in some 
parts of the country. In many cases it ap- 
pears that Federal action will be required 
if the labor needed for increased production 
is to be made available. In areas where large 
seasonal demands for labor can no longer be 
met it may be necessary to organize com- 
munity harvests or other community action. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps the 
Work Projects Administration, and perhaps 
even the Army camps furnish additional pos- 
sibilities in acute situations. Higher prices 
and farm income in 1942 will also permit 
farmers to compete more effectively for labor 
by increasing farm wages. 


In order to present the picture of farm 
income by States, I wish to include the 
following official table from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


farmers A 
Oct. 15, 1911] Oct. 1, 1941 [Oct. 15, 1941| Midmont 


t Oct. 16. 
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July-June 10-year 
average 1919-29 


h| Terminal 
market 


price price 


Sept. 30. 


TaBLe 6.—Cash income from farm marketings 
and Government payments, total and per 
farm, by States, 1940 


#23 
282 


88882 


8888 


— — EETA 
888888 


81. 
1. 
1, 
2, 
2 
2 
4, 
1, 
1. 
2 
1, 
1, 
1. 
3, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1 


+ rN 
2888883888888888 
— ererbte 


Pre rreprrprer reps 
38888828888888288 


888 
888883823885 


534 
602 
631 
923 
435 
292 
877 
587 
685 
726 
430 
M1 
111 
335 
235 
938 
806 
083 
791 
414 
926 
997 
683 
989 
965 
934 
918 
789 
712 
616 
529 
831 
788 
190 
390 
615 
248 
H4 
740 
773 
361 
943 
084 
949 
976 
909 


Ammam ppo 
8 8225 


erer 
28 
Serre 


883 


3 


4 Preliminary, 
Mr. Speaker, what are the conclusions 


one would arrive at after a thorough 
study of this legislation? 
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First. This is not the time or place to 
place any unnecessary control over any 
group of our society and if we try to do 
so we are going to bring great harm to 
the very people that are most sorely in 
need of protection from inflation and 
profiteering. The same yardstick must 
be applied to all groups. 

Second. All this talk about farm ceil- 
ings is camouflage. These markets are 
in the control of the administration at 
this time. When Mr. Henderson or any- 
one else tries to use the 1939 figures and 
compare them with the 1941 figures with- 
out telling the entire story, such testi- 
mony is useless. Without any ceilings, 
but with governmental stimulated prices, 
the cost of living on November 2 was less 
than 90 percent of the 1929 cost of living. 
This is in face of the Federally stimulated 
exports. 

Third. My personal opinion is that the 
administration forces will try to put the 
license amendment in regard to business- 
men back into this bill. Furthermore, 
I believe that the real meat of the act 
in the eyes of the new dealer is this li- 
censing of business. I wish to say to 
every one of my colleagues that this is a 
most important measure and that we 
should watch our step carefully. It is 
generally known that Mr. Henderson has 
no legal authority for what he has been 
doing the past few months any more 
than Mr. Ickes had in connection with 
gas control. 

Fourth. This is not any time to let any 
of the great “make America over” boys 
get a stranglehold on every businessman 
of this country as well as on the economic 
lives of our 133,000,000 citizens. This is 
no time or place to experiment with the 
pet theories of any 29-year-old Harvard 
hot dog. This act is more far reaching 
than the N. R. A. or any other economic 
control ever brought before Congress. 
The great majority of the American peo- 
ple have long ago realized that the “make 
America over” boys are really “shoving 
America under” with their impractical 
and uneconomic schemes. 

Fifth. Most of us here are old enough 
to know that any man, regardless of how 
humble, has some of the answers and 
most of us should be old enough in years 
and experience to know that no one man 
has all the answers. There is not a man 
in this country who wears large enough 
shoes or a large enough hat to take over 
the job and the responsibility of the eco- 
nomic lives of our 133,000,000 citizens. 
Anyone approaching the dimensions of 
one fitted to head this control would not 
be issuing a lot of “clap trap” trying to 
get the job. This is the time and place 
to select men of experience, judgment, 
and common sense, and not those with a 
make-over complex which is apt to ruin 
thousands upon thousands of our citi- 
zens. Let us not be misled by Mr. Hen- 
derson or anyone else by focusing our at- 
tention upon the 89-percent rises in the 
price of cotton from 1939 to 1941 when 
we know cotton was selling for only 8.3 
cents per pound in August 1939 and it 
could double in price and not exceed the 
cost to the producer. Let us not be mis- 
led by Mr. Henderson’s apparent appeal 
to the housewife. We all know that to 
get power one has to set up a “straw man” 
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and get a large group clamoring for 
something. But the facts are that these 
“make America over” boys are, in my 
humble opinion, more interested in get- 
ting power and further control of Amer- 
ica than they are in the welfare of the 
housewife or any other group. Recent 
history has repeatedly shown that the 
“end” has all too often been used to jus- 
tify the “means” by these “make America 
over” advocates. 

Sixth. I do not know whether Mr. Hen- 
derson is a Communist or a cowpuncher, 
but I do know that you and I have no 
moral right to put the economic lives of 
our people under the hand of any one 
man in America, regardless of who he is. 
We should have a commission of three 
or more men so that labor, the farmer, 
and the businessman, or the consumer, 
producer, and distributor would feel that 
they were obtaining honest and fair con- 
sideration. If the same yardstick is used 
for all we would have at least an approach 
to equity and justice, and a bill should be 
passed that will really prevent specula- 
tion, profiteering, and inflation. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today after 
the other special orders have been con- 
cluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WooprvurF] ? 

There was no objection. í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


GOVERNMENT BOND RACKET 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about inflation and the pre- 
vention of inflation. We have a price- 
control bill now under consideration by 
the Rules Committee which has for its 
purpose the prevention of inflation. I 
will admit it will prevent inflation only 
to a limited extent. It does not deal with 
all the problems involving inflation. It 
does not deal with such major problems 
as fixing the reserve requirements of 
banks. It does not deal with another 
major problem in connection with pre- 
venting inflation, such as taxation. It 
does not deal with many things that must 
be dealt with in order to effectively pre- 
vent inflation. 

CERTAIN AMOUNT OF INFLATION INEVITABLE 


The fact is—and we must realize it and 
might as well concede it—that as you put 
more money into circulation money be- 
comes cheaper. That economic law has 
never been repealed, and, if repealed, 
would not have any force or effect. If 
you produce too much cotton, cotton will 
be cheap unless by law you keep some of 
it off the market. If you produce too 
much in the way ol dairy products, dairy 
products arc going to be cheap, measured 
in money and other things. I do not care 
what you produce, if you produce too 
much it is going to be proportionately 
cheaper. And so it is with money, which 
fixes the price cf everything else. Every- 
thing is measured by money. That is the 
object, that is the purpose of our medium 
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of exchange. If we double the amount of 
money on deposit in the banks of the 
country, as well as the circulating medium 
in the pockets, vaults, and tills of the 
people, we arg going to proportionately 
cheapcn everything else that is measured 
by money. So do not get the notion that 
we can absolutely prevent an increase of 
prices, because you cannot do that and at 
the same time increase your money 
supply. 
BILLIONS TO BE CREATED BY BANKS 


I have here in the American Banker, a 
daily banking publication, a statement 
about where we are going to get the 
money in the future, in which it is stated: 

In order to get the money to pay for the 


planes and the tanks and the guns, bonds 
must be sold. 


And it uses this significant statement, 
and I want you to notice these words par- 
ticularly: 


Some estimates are that the Treasury will 
have to get some ten billions from banks 
during the next 24 months. 


That is the point I want to talk to you 
about. When the Government deposits 
a Government bond and receives credit 
upon the books of the bank for that bond, 
that bank thereby creates the money. 
No one disputes that fact. No informed 
person disputes it. The sovereign Gov- 
ernment of the United States has the 
power to create that money itself if it 
wants to; but during recent years we 
have been following a fallacious conten- 
tion that it would cause inflation. The 
truth is it will cause less inflation if the 
Government, through its instrumentali- 
ties, creates the credit itself rather than 
pay any bank to use the Government’s 
own credit. And I will tell you why it is 
more inflationary to do that. 
$250,000,000 TO BE PAID ANNUALLY FOR A SERVICE 

THE GOVERNMENT CAN PERFORM FOR ITSELF 

If you sell the bank a million-dollar 
bond, it provides for an interest of 21% or 
3 percent usually. If we judge the future 
by the past, by the time that bond is 
paid we will have paid as much in inter- 
est—and I mean the Government will 
have—as it will pay in principal. That 
means we pay $2 for every $1 that is bor- 
rowed. It means that we have twice as 
much inflation as we would ordinarily 
have if the Government exercised its own 
constitutional mandate. If the Govern- 
ment pays 2½ percent a year interest 
on th: $10,000,000,000, that means the 
Government will pay $250,000,000 for 
the use of money it authorizes or issues. 

HOW GOVERNMENT CREATES ITS OWN CREDIT 


Let us see how the Government can 
create the money or credit without creat- 
ing any psychological fear that is likely 
to cause just the opposite effect to what I 
am contending. In the early stages of 
this Government the Government issued 
bonds and borrowed gold. The Govern- 
ment paid interest for that gold, and it 
was right that the Government should 
pay interest. The miner had gone out 
and through his own efforts, through his 
own physica] exertion, he had dug out of 
the mourtains, out of the ground, this 
gold that the Government wanted to 
borrow. When the Government hired 
that gold it was right that the Govern- 
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ment pay interest for it. The same is 
true as to silver, It was right that the 
Government pay interest for the use of 
that silver. 

If the Government borrowed money 
from Great Britain or from Switzerland 
or from any other foreign country, it was 
right that this Government pay interest 
for the use of that money; but as we have 
borrowed that gold and silver, our system 
was changed and we commenced to 
adopt a policy of letting banks create 
money just by a bookkeeping transac- 
tion, just by writing it on the books, and 
if the bank that buys that million-dollar 
bond and has obligated itself. to pay 
$1,000,000 should need that million dol- 
lars in actual cash to pay depositors, it 
will turn right back to the Government 
and say, “Let me have $1,000,000 in cash 
to pay these depositors off,” and the Gov- 
ernment will let it have the money. 

So why let private corporations and 
individuals be paid for using the Govern- 
ment’s credit? The Secretary of the 
Treasury should issue non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds, and the Federal Reserve banks 
be compelled to accept them at par and 
give the Government credit for them. 
In that way the funds would be checked 
the same as they are checked on when 
interest-bearing bonds are sold; the same 
people would receive the same checks 
drawn upon the same banks—Federal 
Reserve—and the same kind of money or 
credit would be paid on the checks as 
now. The bonds issued would have the 
same backing—gold, silver—and the Gov- 
ernment credit as now, and so would the 
money and credit given in payment of 
the checks. The difference would be that 
the taxpayers would be saved the in- 
terest. 

Did you know that our annual interest 
bill today is more than $1,250,000,000, 
just interest on the Government’s debt? 
Not one penny of it should have been 
contracted. It is true that if we issue 
bonds and sell them and promise to pay 
interest, we should carry out our obliga- 
tions. The Government’s word should be 
good, but as to whether or not the Gov- 
ernment in the first place should have 
ever issued an interest-bearing bond is 
quite a different story. 

If a city wants to issue bonds, that is 
all right. The city should pay interest 
on its bonds. If a county issues bonds, 
the county should pay interest on its 
bonds. The State should pay interest on 
its bonds, because neither a State, county, 
or city is sovereign, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment is sovereign and has the sole 
and only power to create the money. So 
why farm out that great power, the 
greatest of all, to individuals and corpo- 
rations and pay them a billion and a 
quarter dollars a year to use it for the 
Government, to perform no service for 
the Government that the Government 
cannot obtain without charge. It simply 
does not make sense, 

During the consideration of this price- 
control bill we had before us, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of 


which I am a member, Mr. Eccles, Mr. 
Morgenthau, and other people connected 
with the Government, and what I am | 


telling you here today is not disputed by 
Mr. Eccles, it is not disputed by Mr. Mor- 
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genthau, it is not disputed by any in- 
formed person on this subject. It is a 
fact that the Government has farmed out 
its credit to private corporations, prin- 
cipally through the Federal Reserve 
Banking System. Many people think 
that System belongs to the Government, 
that it belongs to the people, but it does 
not. Not one penny of stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System is owned by 
the Government or by the people. It is 
a corporation that is owned by private 
corporations and has the exclusive power 
of issuing money upon the credit of the 
people of this country and upon their 
property. 

I say to you that these domestic ques- 
tions will never be settled until Congress 
reassumes its power and not only stops 
inflation in the cost of living, but stops 
inflation through what I am pleased to 
call, and what I honestly believe, is a 
Government bond racket. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp with reference to 
the Central Valley project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Green] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply interested in the lumber industry 
performing its full share of usefulness in 
the national-defense program by the 
utilization of lumber in construction 
wherever possible or wherever it can con- 
sistently be done. By doing this the 
metals needed so vitally now in national 
defense can be used for that purpose. 
Of particular interest is the War Depart- 
ment plan for the new building being 
constructed just south of the Arlington 
Bridge. In the specifications there it 
was possible to use in the windows and 
partitions steel or lumber. The builders 
believe, many of them, that lumber would 
be even more appropriate and fully as 
durable for use and general purposes as 
steel. It appears the War Department is 
determined to use steel in certain por- 
tions of this construction where lumber 
could as well and should be used. I have 
a communication just received from the 
lumber industry of the Southeast—of the 
whole country, for that matter—which 
I believe will be of interest to the House, 
and in my time I ask that the Clerk read 
this letter and a telegram sent to one of 
the officials of the War Department in 
this regard. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
read as follows: 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 8, 1941. 
Congressman Lex GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: Confirming my 
conversation with you yesterday, with refer- 
ence to what we believe to be the intention 
of the War Department to use vast quantities 
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of steel rather than use wood, which is 
plentiful throughout the country. 

The War Department have developed their 
own specifications for this building, and they 
have seen fit to call for concrete piling, and 
the concrete is encased in steel casings, which 
will require some 5,000 tons of steel. 

Creosote-treated wood piling are readily 
available, and, if they had been specified, 
would have saved 5,000 tons of steel. 

The War Department has specified either 
steel or wood windows, and, as we have been 
advised, all indications are that steel win- 
dows will be purchased for this building. 
The steel windows will take many additional 
hundreds of tons of steel, This will consume 
about 500 tons of steel. 

In addition to the concrete piles and steel 
windows, there have been specified several 
miles of steel partitions for the inside of the 
building. Wood partitions are just as avail- 
able as the steel, and, again, none of us can 
understand why the War Department insists 
upon steel, which is scarce, and refuses to use 
wood, which is plentiful. 

I am attaching hereto copy of a telegram 
sent today to Mr. William S. Knudsen, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Production Management, 
and to Donald Nelson, as Director of Priori- 
ties. The copy attached hereto of the tele- 
gram going to Messrs. Knudsen and Nelson 
quotes the telegram sent to General Somer- 
vell, in whose hands lies the decision for the 
use of steel rather than wood. 

The telegram to General Somervell I think 
is very clear and expresses the general feeling 
of lumbermen throughout the country. Marc 
Fleishel's signature as chairman of the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products Defense Com- 
mittee means that he is the head of all 
branches of the lumber industry in every 
State in the Union, and therefore this tele- 
gram may be considered as the weighed opin- 
ion of all branches of the industry as well as 
our cypress manufacturers. 

It is certainly to be regretted that the Gov- 
ernment itself, by way of the War Department, 
will consume thousands of tons of steel 
unnecessarily, simply because they have the 
power to get it, where other branches of the 
Government, such as Office of Production 
Management, deny many industries the use 
of steel, and rightly so, unless they can prove 
that there is no substitute for steel and that 
it is necessary to have it for national-defense 


purposes. 
We believe the time has passed when any 
personal appeal either from you as our Con- 
gressman or from us will do any good. 
* . . . . 


Up to the present time no action taken by 
any part of the lumber industry has been 
effective in changing the intention of the 
War Department to use steel when wood for 
both windows and piling is just as suitable 
and just as readily available. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. R. ELLIS, Secretary. 
Wasuincron, D. C., November 7, 1941. 
Mr. WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, 
Office of Production Management, 
Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have sent the following wire to General 
Somervell, and I hope it will also have your 
consideration : 

“The lumber and timber products indus- 
tries and their employees protest and will 
continue to protest the use in War Depart- 
ment buildings of stee’ windows and steel 
pile casings in place of admittedly suitable 
and comparable wood windows and treated 
wood piles, which are readily available. The 
War Department and the national-defense 
agencies will not expect these industries and 
their employees willingly or cheerfully to ac- 
cept a policy and practice which on the one 
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hand permits in Government buildings the 
use of steel for purposes for which suitable 
substitutes are readily available and on the 
other hand denies to ordinary building the 
small amounts of steel in plumbing and even 
in nails which would enable hundreds of 
small building enterprises to carry on and 
which would enable sawmills to move more 
of that portion of their products which is not 
needed for defense purposes but which is 
necessarily produced in the process of manu- 
facturing products which are needed for de- 
fense. We shall continue in whatever ways 
are available to protest such an inconsiderate 
and contradictory policy.” 
M. L. PLEISHEL, 
Chairman, Lumber and Timber 
Products Dejense Committee, 
Shamrock, Fla. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WooprurF] 
is entitled to recognition now. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for 2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr: WOODRUFF of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the tele- 
gram and letter, I believe, fairly well 
outline the case and give the House the 
facts. One of those windows in the War 
Department, I am reliably informed, will 
weigh more than 100 pounds. One hun- 
dred pounds of nails would build a small 
home for someone to occupy who works 
in national defense. There is plenty of 
lumber for that purpose. The mills have 
not yet come up to maximum production, 
That applies not only to Florida and 
Louisiana but in the Northwest as well, 
and in the Northeast, while out in the 
lake regions they have still great lum- 
ber reserves. They they the machinery 
available to produce this lumber, and they 
are complying with the wage-and-hour 
law, and are in every way operating in 
accordance with the plan of the National 
Government in this crisis. 

Would it not be better to take one of 
those windows and replace it with one 
constructed of cypress or some other 
suitable lumber, and use the 100 pounds 
of steel that would be saved and give 
some man 100 pounds of nails, and let 
him build a home out of wood, if he so 
desired? Do you know that after he gets 
a permit to build a home, the F. H. A. has 
a regulation that you must have a steel 
furnace, or a steel burner to heat the 
structure? It would probably take two or 
three windows to give him enough steel 
to build a heating device, furnace, or 
other device, but after getting nails and 
getting that heater which now is impos- 
sible, except for national defense home 
construction, then you have to await your 
turn and get priority. You cannot 
build that home because you cannot get 
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the metal material needed. If you have 
the money to build a home you could not 
build it because you could not get the 
material for a heater. 

Would it not be better for our ad- 
ministrators in the War Department to 
accept a reasonable view of this and use 
wood wherever they can, and let these 
other materials, strategic materials, 
which are now used without necessity in 
a great amount of our construction, be 
used in these other crying needs—tanks, 
bomber planes, and so forth? It is of 
tremendous importance not only to the 
lumber industry of the entire United 
States, but of tremendous importance to 
our national-defense program, and to 
the economic stability of our Nation gen- 
erally. I would be the last man to 
criticize or oppose the administration in 
national-defense efforts. I am all out for 
national defense, and all out for aid to 
democracies. I am following without 
question and without reservation our 
Commander in Chief and the Secretary 
of State, because I believe that they know 
more of the ramifications and problems 
facing our Nation in this defense crisis 
than anyone else. But I feel we should 
have a voice in this matter and call it 
to the attention of the War Department 
and the other departments of construc- 
tion for the Government, Where we can 
use wood materials instead of steel, 
bronze, and brass let them use wood 
materials. 

I have seen wood construction which 
has endured for more than 300 years. It 
happened to be my lot a couple of years 
ago to wreck and rebuild a small house 
in my State, where deterioration obtains 
more than it does in other States which 
have less moisture. The logs and all the 
timbers in that building, although they 
had been in use for 100 years, where they 
were not exposed to rain, were in more 
perfect condition than they were when 
the construction was made. Nature has 
a way of holding and sealing on the ex- 
terior of lumber which preserves it and 
causes it to be more durable the second 
hundred years of use than it is the first 
hundred years, provided it is protected 
from the elements of nature, such as 
snow and rain. So in the interior of 
these buildings lumber would be pref- 
erable to steel. It is plenty strong to 
bear the burdens placed on it. It is du- 
rable. There is practically no deteriora- 
tion. It is cheaper and it is better in 
every respect. I have seen cypress win- 
dows which have been in buildings for 
200 years. You have to paint steel to 
preserve it. It will deteriorate more 
rapidly than lumber. 

So I want our War Department officials 
to accept a reasonable view; not only 
them, but the other contracting agencies 
of our Government, and utilize lumber 
material. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentle- 
man’s remarks apply also to highway 
construction; the use of poles along the 
highways; wooden posts instead of steel 
or concrete? Would that not ap 
equally? 
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Mr. GREEN, I think it would. When 
we use concrete it is usually reinforced 
with steel. I think that wood material, 
if properly treated with creosote or other 
preservative, will last for several gen- 
erations and should be utilized. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We find it so, and I 
think the State highway department 
might do well to take the advice of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s good suggestion. The Federal 
Bureau of Roads would be a most proper 
agency to lead in that. I hope it may do 
80. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wooprurr] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


HIGH-PRESSURE SALESMANSHIP 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the passage of the amendments 
destroying the Neutrality Act by 18 votes 
in the House of Representatives was one 
of the saddest spectacles ever witnessed 
in the Congress of the United States in 
the time the writer has been a Member of 
Congress. 

That vote did not represent the will of 
the American people. It did not repre- 
sent the real will of the Congress. 

The American people are entitled to 
know that the executive department of 
the Government, from the President 
down, invaded the legislative processes 
with every influence of patronage, pun- 
ishment, and persuasion the all-powerful 
executive department possesses, 

In spite of the enormous powers by 
which the executive department may af- 
fect the fortunes of not only Members of 
Congress, but of all other citizens, which 
were brought to bear as they have never 
been brought to bear before on the House 
of Representatives, with the possible ex- 
ception of the fight over the attempt to 
pack the Supreme Court, only 18 votes 
could be mustered to swing the job. 

It is a bare statement of fact to say 
that if the executive department had 
kept its hands off, and had not interfered, 
as it did interfere, in the legislative proc- 
esses, the amendments which have ef- 
fectively destroyed the Neutrality Act 
would have been beaten in the House of 
Representatives by a substantial ma- 
jority. l 

It is a highly significant indication of 
the utter reluctance with which the 
House of Representatives voted these 
amendments through that, in spite of its 
herculean efforts to interfere in and af- 
fect the judgment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the administration could 
muster only 18 votes by which to carry 
the amendments. Had 10 of these 18 
voted in reverse, the amendments would 
have been defeated. A 


It augurs ill for this Nation when the 
executive department so brazenly and in- 
sistently continues to interfere in the 
operations of the Congress. It makes 
those who love their country, those who 
are fighting for the maintenance and 
perpetuation of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, sad and deeply uneasy 
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when they see these vast powers which 
Congress has passed over to the execu- 
tive department now used to bludgeon 
through the Congress measures which 
otherwise would not have a chance of 
Passage. 

Of course, there is no use any longer 
to quibble about the question of whether 
or not we are going into this war. The 
amendments to the Neutrality Act did 
not constitute an action on the part of 
Congress in accord with and in response 
to the will of the great majority of the 
American people to go into the war. The 
action of the Congress was taken under 
the most intense pressure and interfer- 
ence by the executive department and 
was the green light for Mr. Roosevelt to 
make his own war anywhere he chooses 
and to use American boats and Ameri- 
can boys to carry ſt out. 

We are now going to send our mer- 
chant ships, ladened with contraband of 
war, into the ports of participants in this 
war. Those merchant ships are going to 
be convoyed by American naval boats. 
Nothing has happened since he said it 
to change the truth of Mr. Roosevelt's 
statement that “convoys mean shooting, 
and shooting means war.” 

It was a sad circumstance in the his- 
tory of the American Congress. It was 
a sad. day for the American people. 

The die has been cast. The Rubicon 
has been crossed. The bridges have 
been burned behind us. The big ques- 
tion now is to get an adequate national 
preparedness for whatever may eventuate 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s war. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1623. An act to suspend the export tax 
and the reduction of the quota prescribed by 
section 6 of the act of March 24, 1934 (48 
Stat. 456), as amended, for a fixed period, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R.1511. An act for the relief of Anthony 
O'Hara and Stephen F. Maroney; 

H. R. 2587. An act confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in Report of 
Commissioners, dated May 1, 1815; 

H. R.2963. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James C. Harris; and 

H. R. 3270. An act for the relief of Rhoda 
J. Blackstone as executrix of the estate of 
John K. Blackstone, deceased. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Wednesday, November 19, 
1941, present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R, 4795. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920, as amend- 
ed, by amending sections 208 (4), 208 (8), 
209, 213, 215, 220, and 222 thereof, and by 
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adding thereto a new section to be numbered 
section 225, all relating to the powers, duties, 
and functions of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Monday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold public hearings in room 247, 
House Office Building, Monday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., on H. R. 6009, 
entitled “A bill to provide pensions at 
wartime rates for officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard disabled in line of duty 


as a direct result of armed conflict, while - 


engaged in extrahazardous service or 
while the United States is engaged in war, 
and for the dependents of those who die 
from such cause, and for other purposes.” 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture will 
have hearings on Monday, November 24, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 1324, House 
Office Building, on various bills pending 
before the committee for relief of dis- 
tressed agricultural areas. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Tuesday, November 25, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on House Joint Resolution 246, to 
authorize the Maritime Commission to 
sell two merchant vessels to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Eire. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
15 1 at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 25, 

Business to be considered: Resume 
hearings on the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 4916, suspending during the time of 
war or national emergency the running 
of any statute of limitations on prose- 
cutions for Federal offenses, on Wednes- 
day, November 26, 1941, at 10 a, m., room 
346, House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 4859, conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
on the claims of H. B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.) against the United States for the 
amount of such actual losses or damages 
as shall appear to be due him, on Wed- 
nesday, November 26, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
room 346, House Office Building, 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the 3 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings o 
H. R. 6045, P 
act to require the registration of persons 
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employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes,“ approved June 8, 1938, 
as mended, on Friday, November 28, 
1941, at 10 a. m., room 346, House Office 
Buiiding. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 6056, to regulate in the United 
States Court of Claims suits for payment 
for the use of inventions by or for the 
Government, on Wednesday, December 
3, 1941, at 10 a. m., room 346, House 
Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1089. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize certain officers and enlisted men of 
the Army of the United States to accept 
emblems, medals, orders, and decorations that 
have been tendered them by governments of 
the Western Hemisphere; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1090. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts as 
awarded under the act of March 5, 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1091. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Board of Investigation and Research—Trans- 
portation, amounting to $246,500, for the 
fiscal year 1942, to remain available until 
September 18, 1942 (H. Doc. No. 444); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, report of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, H. R. 5993. A bill authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1431) Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SCHULTE: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 6046. A bill to amend the 
charter of Columbus University; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1432). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH; Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H, R, 5694. A bill to pre- 
vent the sale of unwholesome food ii the 
District of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1433). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 348. Resolution providing con- 
sideration for H. R. 5990, a bill to further the 
national defense and security by checking 
speculative and excessive price rises, price dis- 
locations, and inflationary tendencies, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1434). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEITER: 

H. R. 6079. A bill to enable dairy farmers 
in certain drought areas to maintain their 
production of milk needed for defense pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. ARNOLD: 

H. R. 6080. A bill authorizing the county of 
Lawrence, Ill, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near St. Francisville, Hl.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 6081. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to promote on the retired list officers 
who were decorated and recommended for 
promotion for distinguished service during 
the World War and who have not attained 
the rank to which recommended,” so as to 
confer on officers above the rank of brigadier 
general the same retirement privileges now 
enjoyed by other officers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, STEARNS of New Hampshire: 

H. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to recognize the Free 
French Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 346. Resolution seeking to deter- 
mine the form of government under which 
we are living; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H. Res. 347. Resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to investi- 
gate lobbying in connection with defense 
contracts with view to recommending legis- 
lation for control of such practices; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 6082, A bill for the relief of Clifford 
J. Wickert; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HEIDINGER: 

H. R. 6083. A bill for the relief of Charley 

Leap; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H. R. 6084. A bill for the relief of Edna 
Kearns Fowler, as administratrix of the estate 
of Mary Kearns; to the Committee on Claims. 


FETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2066. By Mr. JOHNSON of California: Res- 
olution adopted by the Board of Governors 
of the State Bar of California, on November 
1, 1941, opposing the passage of Senate bill 
1793, or its companion bill in the House 
(H. R 5489), which would decrease the num- 
ber of judges in the present ninth circuit 
and create a new ninth circuit and a new 
eleventh circuit; the State Bar of California 
feels this would be creating an unnecessary 
circuit at an unwarranted cost to Federal tax- 
payers; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2067. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New 
York State Grange, Salem, N. Y., concerning 
inflation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2068 Also, petition of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, concerning 
price-control legislation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2069. Also, petition of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, concerning 
the effect of material shortages on produc- 
tion and employment conditions in New 
York City; 
Affairs. 

2070. Also, petition of the department of 
taxation and finance, Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Albany, N. Y., concerning Senate bill 
2015 and House bill 5949, to amend the In- 


to the Committee on Military 
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terstate Commerce Act, as: amended, to pro- 
vide for the regulation of the sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles engaged in trans- 
portation in interstate or foreign commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

2071. Also, petition of the National Mari- 
time Union of America, New York City, con- 
cerning price-control legislation; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZęBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and Everlasting God, whose 
is the strength of the hills and of the 
earth’s abiding: Out of Thy fullness 
make us strong enough never to falter 
because the way of duty is hard, but to 
cultivate only those emotions under the 
influence of which true ideas tend to 
become deeds. 

Help us so to venerate the silent might 
by which the fields bring forth and bud, 
and so to realize the power of things by 
which now and again the face of the 
human world is changed, that we may 
know the strength of hope that will not 
die, though its eyes be dimmed and its 
head bowed. Finally may we be trans- 
formed by the might of love, as it mani- 
fests itself now in the strong man rejoic- 
ing in his strength, and again in the 
little child whose beauteous smile revives 
our fainting spirits and whose tiny hand 
doth ofttimes lead us back when we 
would drift astray. 

And, as we go from strength to 
strength, illumine us not only with the 
visions of our prophets and our seers but 
also by the teaching and the message of 
each day’s events, so that, like the 
blessed Christ Child, we may daily in- 
crease in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and with man. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CHavez, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, November 
21, 1941, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that 
on November 21, 1941, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 2024) 
to authorize the incorporated city of 
Ketchikan, Aluska, to undertake certain 
public works and for such purpose to 
issue bonds in a sum not exceeding 
$250,000. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5890) to regulate rents 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R.1511. An act for the relief of Anthony 
O’Hara and Stephen F. Maroney; 

H. R. 2587. An act confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in Report of Com- 
missioners dated May 1, 1815; 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James C. Harris; and 

H. R.3270. An act for the relief of Rhoda J. 
Blackstone as executrix of the estate of John 
K. Blackstone, deceased, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 

TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS CLAIMED BY NORTHERN 
Pacrric RAILWAY Co. 

A letter from the Attorney General, report- 
ing in respect to section 5 of the act of June 
25, 1929 (46 Stat. 41), authorizing and direct- 
ing the Attorney General to institute and 
prosecute such suit or suits as in his judg- 
ment might be required to remove the cloud 
cast upon the title of the United States to 
certain lands claimed by the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., etc.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the convention of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, favor- 
ing development of the St. Lawrence River; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by a meeting of 
superintendents of North Carolina Rural 
Electrification Administration cooperatives, 
pledging support to the national-defense pro- 
gram and the efforts of the Government to 
produce food and raw materials for defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation was sub- 
mitted: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. R. 4854. A bill to facilitate and simplify 
the administration of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws and the act of August 11, 1939, as 
amended; with an amendment (Rept No. 
842). 

AUTHORITY TO REPORT A JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I wish 
to report a favorable action of that com- 
mittee on House Joint Resolution 41, 
making the last Thursday in November 
a legal holiday. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during any recess or adjourn- 
ment of the Senate following today’s 
session I may be permitted to report 
formally the joint resolution itself, as 
amended, and file the report thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on the 
19th instant that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the 
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enrolled bill (S. 2024) to authorize the 
incorporated city of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
to undertake certain public works and 
for such purpose to issue bonds in a 
sum not exceeding $250,000. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

S. 2066. A bill to make permanently cffec- 
tive the act regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in petroleum and its products; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr, CHAVEZ: 

S. 2067. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Zamora, Mrs. Antonio Zamora, Antonio 
Zamora, Jr., Mrs, Juan Chavez, John Chavez, 
Jr., Roland Chavez, Selso Trujillo, and Dr. 
M. G. Wright; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

(Mr. THOMAS of Utah introduced Senate 
bill 2068, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 2069. A bill for the relief of the Quimby- 
Ryan Engineering Sales Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2070. A bill to enable dairy farmers in 
certain drought areas to maintain their pro- 
duction of milk needed for defense purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

LABOR DISPUTES AFFECTING THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I introduce a bill, and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

I ask at the same time that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which is consid- 
ering the Connally bill, Senate bill 2054, 
take into consideration the bill I am now 
introducing. It is a bill which provides 
for suspension of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act and the Clayton Act when action 
looking to that end is taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The bill is 
definitely exploratory, and I ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, because it has more to do with 
the processes of courts of Iaw than with 
anything else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred as requested by 
the Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 2068) to authorize the issuance 
by circuit courts of appeals, upon applica- 
tions filed at the direction of the President, 
of injunctions and restraining orders in 
cases involving labor disputes affecting the 
national-defense program was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL EM- 

PLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MEAD submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 1057) to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


FACTORY WAGES AND PRICES OF FARM 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
recent weeks and months there has been 
a great deal of discussion about fair 
prices and a fair relationship between 
prices, wages, costs, and so on, in con- 
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namon with the pending price-control 


In particular, there has been much 
argument about the proper basis for set- 
ting ceilings on agricultural prices, and 
farmers have come in for considerable 
criticism and have been accused of being 
greedy because they do not want the 
prices of their products knocked on the 
head every time they threaten to move 
a trifle above parity. 

In this connection there has recently 
come to my attention a tabulation show- 
ing the course of wages during the past 
three decades. The figures were com- 
piled by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and represent average hourly 
earnings of factory workers. As orig- 
inally presented, they were based on the 
period 1935-39, and I have had them 
readjusted to a basis of the period 
1910-14, so that we can compare the 
course of factory wages with the trend 
of farm prices, based on the same period. 
Most of our farm price index numbers 
are, of course, based on this pre-war 
period, 1910-14. 

Two things particularly attract my at- 
tention. Factory wages are now at 352 
percent of the 1910-14 period, or 352 
percent of parity, it may be said, having 
risen more than 250 percent during the 
last 25 or 30 years, as compared with a 
rise of farm prices of only 39 percent 
over. the same period. Thus wages have 
risen about six and one-half times more 
than have agricultural prices since the 
Parity period. 

The other thing that strikes me from 
these figures, which I never previously 
realized, is that wages are now far 
higher than they have ever been before, 
even during the war and post-war in- 
flationary boom of 1918 to 1920, when 
the cost of living was far higher than it 
is today. In fact, wages have been above 
the peak they reached in 1920 for the 
last 4 years, since early in 1937, and are 
now rising more rapidly than ever. In 
August, which is the latest available date, 
average factory wages were actually 25 
percent higher than the absolute peak 
they reached in 1920, when everything 
else was about twice as high as it is now, 
Mr. President, you can imagine what a 
squawk there would be if anyone sug- 
gested that farm prices should be not 
only as high but 25 percent higher than 
the highest point they reached in 1919 
or 1920. Yet that is the level labor has 
already reached. 

I do not think farmers object when 
workingmen ask for a fair rate of wages. 
I believe they approve heartily of the 
measures which have been taken to im- 
prove labor’s income and security. In 
fact, I suggest that the farmers have 
been among the best friends of labor, and 
that without the disinterested support of 
the farmers labor would never have got- 
ten where it is today. But in return 
farmers feel that they have a right to 
ask for a fair return for their labor also, 
in the form of a fair price for the prod- 
ucts of their labor. 

The pending price-control bill, as a 
matter of fact, is not the only threat to 
the farmer’s relative economic position, 
and perhaps not the greatest threat. 
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There seems to be little likelihood that 
farm prices will advance faster than 
other prices, whether or not a price- 
control bill shall be enacted, particularly 
since the administration has so many 
other controls over the supply of agri- 
cultural products, through its trade 
agreements, control over acreage, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks, and 
so on, and through which it can very 
easily keep down agricultural prices. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the table to which 
I have referred, and I strongly recom- 
mend that all Members of the Senate give 
it careful study. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Hourly earnings of factory workers, United 

States, 1909 to date, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics 


Recomputed to base of 
10-14= 100 


1 August. 
Source: The Demand and Price Situation, Novem- 
ber 1941, p. 25. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have concluded, but 
I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understand the 
Senator has presented some figures on 
the prices of farm commodities? 

Mr. BUTLER. The table which I have 
placed in the Recorp, and which was 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, shows the advance in wages 
that factory labor has obtained during 
the last 30-year period. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does it contain any 
information about racketeering in war 
contracts? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; it merely covers 
the matter to which I have referred and 
nothing else. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I may say. so, the 
newspapers do not say much about such 
things. It is the farmer who is going to 
have his prices limited. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the point I am 
endeavoring to make by inserting the 
table in the RECORD. 

CONFERENCES ON CLAIMS BILLS 


Mr. ROSIER, Mr. President, on the 
19th instant the House of Representa- 
tives severally disagreed to the amend- 
ment made by the Senate to each of three 
House claims bills and asked conferences 
with the Senate on the amendments in 
question. In view of the pending re- 
quests for conferences, I ask that the 
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messages from the House be laid before 
the Senate. 


FRED FARNER AND DORIS M. SCHROEDER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H R. 3141) for the relief of 
Fred Farner and Doris M. Schroeder, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROSIER. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Rosier, and Mr. CAPPER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


CATHARINE SCHULTZE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 4622) for the relief of 
Catharine Schultze, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROSIER. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, Mr. 
HucuHEs, and Mr. CAPPER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


FRED PIERCE, SR., AND MARY PIERCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 5584) for the relief of Fred 
Pierce, Sr., and Mary Pierce, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. ROSIER. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, Mr. 
TUNNELL, and Mr. CAPPER conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMENTS ON DEFENSE 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, if 
I may have the attention of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKeELLAR], I desire to submit a 
request to him. 

I see by the Washington newspapers 
that President Roosevelt “yesterday took 
Congress to task” for including in a 
$220,000,000 defense highway bill “objec- 
tionable authorizations bearing no imme- 
diate relation to the defense program.” 
The newspaper statements indicate that 
the President’s viewpoint is expressed in 
a letter addressed to the able Senator 
from Tennessee. I ask the Senator if he 
will be good enough to present the letter 
for the Recor» so that we may have first- 
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hand testimony instead of newspaper 
reports. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall 
be very happy to do so. At this time I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks 
the letter of the President in signing the 
bill. He signed the bill, but had objec- 
tions to certain features of it. I shall be 
very happy to put the letter in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 21, 1941. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR McKeELLAR: I have signed 
S. 1840, the purpose of which, as described 
in its title, is to authorize appropriations for 
the immediate construction of roads urgently 
needed for the national defense. While that 
is a correct description of certain of the au- 
thorizations, there are others to which I do 
not think it may be appropriately applied. 
The authorization for the construction of 
access roads to military and naval reserva- 
tions and defense-industry sites upon certifi- 
cation of the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy as to their military or naval 
necessity, is unquestionably an authorization 
for the construction of roads urgently needed 
for the national defense. The Secretaries of 
War and Navy regard this authorization of 
primary importance and urgency. The Secre- 
tary of War also places in the same category 
the authorization for the construction of 
flight strips for the landing and take-off of 
aircraft. Under these authorizations, esti- 
mates of appropriation may be submitted, 
and appropriations may be provided, in such 
amounts and for projects in such areas as 
will best meet our defense needs. 
As to the other authorizations in the bill, 
I am advised by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy that they consider them of only sec- 
Ondary importance. I concur in the view 
that, in the light of present conditions, these 
authorizations cannot properly be regarded as 
urgently needed for the national defense, 
The authorization of $50,000,000 for the so- 
called strategic network of highways and 
bridges does not represent, as compared with 
the authorization for access roads, an immedi- 
ate defense need. Moreover, one-half of the 
amount authorized would be apportioned 
among all the States in accordance with the 
distribution formula of the Federal Highway 
Act, a formula that disregards what should 
be the sole objective of this legislation, that 
of providing highway construction in those 
areas, and in those areas only, where there is 
immediate need of such construction in the 
interest of our national defense. Not only 
does this authorization provide for the ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 regardless of im- 
mediate defense needs, but it requires the 
Federal Government to contribute 75 percent 
and the States 25 percent of the cost of such 
highways and bridges as against the existing 
Highway Act provisions for an equal sharing 
of the cost of such construction. The au- 
thorization also permits the expenditure on 
such highways and bridges—with the Federal 
Government paying 75 percent of the cost 
of any funds heretofore or hereafter made 
available for the Federal highway system, in- 
cluding, in part, secondary or feeder roads, 
the amount of such funds at the present 
time being, I am advised, approximately 
The remaining authorizations for off-street 
parking facilities, reimbursement to States 
for repairs to roads under certain operating 
conditions, and surveys and plans, fails to 
find, I think, satisfactory justification for 
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enactment upon any ground that they are 
immediately required in the interest cf na- 
tional defense. 

In spite, however, of the objectionable au- 
thorizations which this bill contains, I have 
felt constrained to give it my approval be- 
cause of the authorizations which it provides 
for the construction of access roads to mili- 
tary and naval reservations and defense- 
industry sites and of flight strips for the 
landing and take-off of aircraft. These two 
authorizations represent immediate and 
genuine national-defense needs, and I do not 
think that I would be justified in taking 
any action that would further delay the ac- 
complishment of these objectives. 

I wish, nevertheless, to express my earnest 
hope that the Congress may find early occa- 
sion, in studying our national-defense needs 
and the ways and means of meeting them, to 
eliminate from this enactment the authori- 
zations to which I have directed attention as 
not representing immediate requiremenis for 
our national defense. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
his courtesy, I simply wish to call at- 
tention once more to the fact that the 
President complains in his letter about 
the action of Congress in using national- 
defense excuses for making non-na- 
tional-defense expenditures, 

This is the same issue which we fought 
out on the floor of the Senate on sev- 
eral occasions. It is quite unnecessary 
to review the controversy. The able 
Senator from Tennessee and I were in 
sharp disagreement on the subject. I 
happened at that moment and in this 
connection to be in complete agreement 
with the President of the United States, 
and I still am, so far as his letter to the 
Senator is concerned. 


RISE UP AMERICA PROGRAM—STATE- 
MENT BY BISHOP HOBSON 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on October 
16 I asked and was granted permission 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald, by John 
O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson, under the 
heading ‘Bishop Preaches on Stirring War 
Fever.” The story had to do with an 
address by Bishop Hobson, of the Fight 
for Freedom Committee, at a meeting of 
the committee held in Washington a few 
days previously. 

Bishop Hobson, in a letter addressed 
to a Member of the Senate, refers to this 
report as having been—and I quote 
him— a complete perversion of the 
truth.” With this letter Bishop Hobson 
enclosed a statement which he said was 
based on the notes he had used in his 
address to the Fight for Freedom Con- 
gress. Inasmuch as I offered the original 
newspaper report for the Recorp, I feel 
in duty bound to offer for the RECORD 
the statement prepared by Bishop Hob- 
son from his notes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

For people throughout the world, including 
the people of Germany and the other dictator 
countries, the one hope for freedom depends 
upon the defeat of Hitlerism. The Fight for 
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Freedom calls America to go forth against 
him because every evidence tells us that un- 
less we do Hitler will win. To delay will not 
avoid war but only postpone it until Hitler 
will take us on alone. Sooner or later we 
are going to fight Hitler. If it’s sooner we can 
beat him, if our spirit is right; if it's later, 
the cards will be stacked against us and we 
are apt to suffer the same fate as others who 
did too little and acted too late. It is these 
facts, presented with honesty and not dis- 
torted by an attempt to tell people what they 
want to hear, that the Fight for Freedom has 
been presenting to the people of America. 

We have used many methods to carry this 
message. Convinced that most of our pub- 
licity and literature reaches only a minority 
of the American people the new series of ad- 
vertisements—Rise Up America—have been 
planned with two distinct purposes: First, to 
present the Hitler menace so that “he who 
runs may read”; second, to awaken a loyalty to 
those values in American life which are 
threatened and a righteous indignation 
against him who seeks to destroy these values. 

The appeal is therefore to the minds, the 
hearts, and the souls of the rank and file of 
the people of our country. It is an appeal to 
the mind because the copy and pictures con= 
tained in these advertisements are based upon 
actual Hitler and Nazi statements and ac- 
tions. Hitlerism in this program tells its own 
story because in word and picture it reveals 
what has been said and done by the Nazi. 
We are convinced that the strongest appeal to 
the mind is one which will really show people 
the nature of the Hitler menace and the re- 
sulting danger to us in America. It is an 
appeal to the heart and soul because these 
advertisements speak to us of those values 
which are most dear to us—our homes, our 

‘amilies, our work, our free speech, our re- 
ligion. It is these we are called to defend 
by rising up in righteous indignation to 
smash Hitler. 

No one is going to win a victory against a 
strong enemy unless he is convinced in his 
mind that the enemy must be beaten, and 
stirred in his soul so that he will forget his 
own selfish desires and be ready to give him- 
self with sacrifice for the cause. To put it 
bluntly, the people of America must ask with 
their minds, “What is this guy Hitler going 
to do to us?” and then respond with their 
hearts, “Not if I know it. III smash him.” 
Reason plus emotion are the team which win 
through to vi this is true on the foot- 
ball field, on the battlefield, and in any mo- 
ment of crisis when men are called to heroic 
service. 

Lots of people—especially the appeasers 
and isolationists—don't like to have the 
American people told about Hitler. The so- 
called America First Senators are carrying on 
a star-chamber investigation of the moving- 
picture industry for telling the truth about 
the man who is threatening our civilization 
with destruction. They're evidently afraid 
that the people of America will really grasp 
with their minds what Hitler is like, and that 
as a result their emotions will be stirred and 
they'll get mad aboutit. The Fight for Free- 
dom says through the Rise Up America pro- 
gram that it’s time our people know just 
exactly the nature of the beast who is threat- 
ening us, and that, unless their righteous 
indignation is stirred, our country will never 
have the courage necessary to win a victory. 

We are not afraid to tell people the truth, 
and we want this truth to stir them to action. 
We're not afraid of Senate investigations in- 
stigated by America First, or attempts to 
smear us by calling’ us warmongers. There 
are always people who are afraid of getting 
people stirred up by facing evil with honesty. 
They object to frank discussion, because they 
say it stirs people’s emotions to the point 
where feeling will run high and a lot of un- 
pleasantness will be produced. We believe 
that the best way to overcome evil is to bring 
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it out into the open and thus arouse enough 
feeling against it to insure action. We be- 
lieve that the more discussion is suppressed 
the more the evil spreads. Syphilis became 
an ever-greater menace until it was brought 
out in the open and the danger faced with 
honesty and courage. At last people grasped 
the threat of this disease with their minds, 
and then were urged by their emotions to do 
something about it. That's the way to suc- 
cessfully stamp out the Hitler disease. This 
is the purpose of the Rise Up America adver- 
tisements presented, not in an effort to be 
dignified and polite but with sleeves rolled up 
and in tough words which have a meaning 
to the average American. 

We're spending a lot of money in this coun- 
try on battleships, guns, tanks, and planes. 
It's all a foolish waste unless the people of 
America will face the fact that Hitler is 
threatening our very existence as a free na- 
tion,, and then rise up to meet the crisis, de- 
termined to fight for that freedom which will 
offer a chance to build a peaceful world. 


FINNISH-RUSSIAN WAR 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article from the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning dealing with 
the Finland-Russia situation. The 
headlines are: 


Reds invited war, Finn Envoy says. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 


REDS INVITED WAR, FINN ENVOY SAYS—SHOULD 
BLAME SELVES FOR PRESENT PLIGHT, PROCOPE 
ASSERTS 


For the “difficulties which Russia has been 
encountering on the Finnish front she has 
herself to blame,” Hjalmar J. Procope, the 
Finnish Minister, said today in a statement 
commenting on the communique issued 
Tuesday in Moscow denying that Finland’s 
participation in the war was a self-defense 
measure. 

“The recognition by the Soviet Government 
of Finland's independence at the beginning 
of 1918 is cited by Moscow, the statement 
said, as a conclusive evidence of the friendly 
attitude adopted b“ Russia toward Finland. 
As a matter of fact, it was the plan of Russia 
to reconquer Finland with the help of “fifth 
columns.” The Russian Government staged 
in February 1918 a Communist upheaval and 
launched her troops, which still were in Fin- 
land, against the Finnish legal government 
and the small Finnish Army, composed mainly 
from the ranks of Finnish peasants. The 
Soviet Government at that time openly de- 
clared that their Army was in war against 
Finland. 

To justify the ruthless invasion of Finland 
in 1939 the Soviet Government now finds it 
useful to allege that “agressive enemies of 
the United Soviet Socialist Republics, includ- 
ing certain rulers of Finland, were ready to 
transform Finland into a base for attack on 
the Soviet Union.” An allegation of this kind 
belongs to the same category of Soviet argu- 
ments as the famous and “unexpected artil- 
lery fire from the Finnish territory” on No- 
vember 26, 1939, which in reality was staged 
by Soviet troops on their own territory. * * * 
The example of the Baltic States shows what 
Finland’s fate would have been if she had 
accepted the Soviet demands. By her armed 
resistance Finland saved her independence. 
On the other hand, the world has not for- 
gotten and will never forget the decision of 
the League of Nations of December 14, 1939, 
by which the Soviet Union was condemned 
as an aggressor. * * * 

After the criminal war of 1939-40 the 
Soviet resumed the hostilities on June 22 this 
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year and forced Finland again, the third time 
in à generation, to take up arms in self- 
defense. * 

For the difficulties the Soviet Government 
has been encountering on the Finnish front 
it has to blame itself and its action in 1939 
by which it gained nothing but an untenable 
military position and lost a safe frontier to 
the detriment of its own defenses. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In the same con- 
nection, I ask to have printed, accom- 
panying the article in the Record at this 
point, Senate Resolution 192, dealing 
with the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 192) is as 
follows: 


Whereas the Secretary of State, through the 
columns of the press, appears to have stated 
that he has threatened the Republic of Fin- 
land with loss of the friendship of the United 
States unless Finland cease all acts of war on 
Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas it is common history that within 
the period of the present so-called World War 
No, 2,.the said Soviet Government has in- 
vaded the Republic of Finland and waged un- 
provoked war on Finland—destroying thou- 
sands of lives, destroying Finland's property 
to an amount estimated at $1,000,000,000, and 
taken forcible possession of Finland’s terri- 
tory for an area of 16,135 square miles, a re- 
publican area equal to that of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
combined, and thereby has given the Repub- 
lic of Finland every ground for war on Soviet 
Russia, regardless of all other issues of World 
War No. 2; and 

Whereas no authority appears to have been 
conferred upon the Secretary of State, either 
by the Constitution or by Congress, or by 
mandate of the people of the United States, 
to dictate the foreign policy of other friendly 
nations and threaten them when they seek 
redress for national wrongs: Therefore be it. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby requested to lay before Congress forth- 
with a complete record of his recent official 
acts as relates to his recent threat and/or 
ultimatum to the Republic of Finland; be it 
further 

Resolved, That he cease and desist from 
such threats to the friendly Republic of Fin- 
land until he has given the Congress of the 
United States full knowledge and opportu- 
nity to exercise its constitutional functions 
relating to said potential casus bellum; be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby assures the friendly Republic of 
Finland that no act of Finland with relation 
to that country’s foreign policy and partici- 
pation in war to secure redress for wrongs 
has caused, to the knowledge of the Senate, 
the loss of the friendship of the United States 
at any time of recent memory; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That, in view of the statements 
of the Secretary of State, both as relates to 
the Republic of Finland and as relates to the 
recent so-called tripartite agreement in 
Moscow, it is fair to the people of the United 
States and to all concerned here and abroad 
to inform them that the United States, con- 
trary to apparent assumption, is not at war, 
nor allied with Russia or any other power, 
nor does it assume to dictate, through con- 
stitutional procedure, the foreign policy of 
any other country. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER ON THE 
CURRENT LABOR SITUATION 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
on the current labor situation, delivered by 
Senator WacNER on November 23, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 
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SAVE LITTLE BUSINESS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR OMAHONET 


[| Mr, O’MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address 
delivered by him on November 22, 1941, on 
the subject Save Little Business, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY RALPH E. FLANDERS OPEN- 
ING SEVENTEENTH NEW ENGLAND CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Ralph E. Flanders, president of the 
New England Council, opening the Gover- 
nor’s session of the seventeenth annual New 
England conference, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


COOPERATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 
OF GOVERNMENT—ARTICLE BY REV. A. 
RITCHIE LOW 


[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Just Between Ourselves,” written by Rev. 
A. Ritchie Low, and reprinted from the No- 
vember 13, 1941, issue of the Burlington Sub- 
urban List, Essex Junction, Vt., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE ECONOMIC STANDARD IN COM- 
PARATIVE LEGISLATION—ARTICLE BY 
DUVAL T. McCUTCHEN 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Record an article by Duval T. 
McCutchen entitled “The Economic Standard 
in Comparative Legislation,” which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FREE ENTERPRISE IN THE POST-WAR 
ERA—ADDRESS BY JOHN O. STUBBS 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
John O. Stubbs, of Boston, Mass., delivered 
on October 9, 1941, before the convention of 
the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Associa- 
-tion at Manchester, N. H., on the topic Free 
Enterprise in the Post-War Era, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE PATTERN OF INFLATION—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times of today entitled “The 
Pattern of Inflation,” which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


EDITORIAL FROM HARTFORD TIMES ON 
AMENDMENT OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


[Mr. MALONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hartford Times of November 14, 
1941, entitled “The House Concurs,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PRONOUNCEMENT BY CATHOLIC BISHOPS 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of November 
18, 1941, and the text of a pronouncement by 
Catholic bishops regarding national defense, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 
[Mr. ODANIEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
District Attorney Dan W. Jackson, an edi- 
torial, and articles from newspapers in Hous- 
ton, Tex., in reference to antidefense-strike 


legislation in effect in Texas, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


CONTROL OF RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr..McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
been asked concerning the status of House 
bill 5890, the so-called rent-control bill. 
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A message from the House of Representa- 
tives is on the clerk’s desk indicating the 
action of the House on the amendments 
made by. the Senate when the bill was 
under consideration. 

Ordinarily such a message would be 
taken up on the day it reached the Sen- 
ate, but in this case, after conferring with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
who is a member of the committee, it was 
decided that the rent-control bill should 
not be laid before the Senate or consid- 
ered until Thursday, when we shall next 
meet, and at that time the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, who is in charge of the bill, will be 
present. I merely wished to make the 
statement that nothing would be done 
today in connection with the matter, but 
that it will be taken up on Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I move that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States, submitting sundry 
nominations in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Alexander M. Campbell, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana, vice James R. Fleming, re- 


ed. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS (for Mr. MCFARLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 

James H. Rowe, of Montana, to be the 
Assistant to the Attorney General, vice Mat- 
thew F. McGuire, resigned. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the first. business on the 
Executive Calendar. 


TAX EXEMPTION O- CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY — CONVENTION WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
firm the action of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in making public Executive 
H, a proposed convention between the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland providing for exemption from 
taxation of property or transactions con- 
nected with defense, signed at Washing- 
ton October 17, 1941. 

Mr. President, on one occasion the 
committee declined to make this con- 
vention public. Later the committee 
voted to make it public, and I understand 
that, under the rules, the Senate is sup- 
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posed to confirm the action of the com- 
mittee. I have no objection to the treaty 
being made public. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish the Sena- 
tor would permit me publicly to thank 
him for the courtesy and consideration 
which he showed us upon the occasion 
of the second meeting of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations when this matter 
was before the committee. The expe- 
rience on that occasion was as completely 
different from our former experience as 
day is from night, and I wish to thank 
the Senator from Texas for his courtesy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan very much. The Senator 
from Texas was not present at the first 
meeting. There might be some unfavor- 
able implication to the effect that the 
Senator from Texas had changed his at- 
titude. The Senator from Texas was not 
present at the first meeting. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the contrary, 
I am very sure that if the Senator from 
Texas had been present the first time, we 
would have avoided a very undemocratic 
display of nonsense. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot make any 
comment on that; I was not present. 
CLaughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
the injunction of secrecy is removed. 

The convention from which the injunc- 
tion of secrecy was removed is as follows: 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 

Desiring to further the attainment of 
those Objectives, the accomplishment of 
which is of material interest and paramount 
importance to both of them, 

And considering that it is desirable to 
avoid difficulties in the matter of the inci- 
dence of taxation on property or transac- 
tions connected with defense, have decided 
to conclude a convention for that purpose 
and have appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America; and 

The Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Honorable Edward Frederick 
Lindley, Viscount Halifax, Baron Irwin Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, etc., 
His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America; 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Each High Contracting Party and any in- 
strumentality thereof shall, in the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party, be 
exempt, when engaged in carrying out a 
defense purpose, from all taxes imposed by 
or under the authority of the other High 
Contracting Party, or any State, territory, 
political subdivision, or local taxing authority 
thereof. 

ARTICLE II 


All defense articles situated in the terri- 
tories of one High Contracting Party cf which 
the other High Contracting Party or any 
instrumentality thereof is the legal or bene- 
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ficial owner, and all real property similarly 
situated and owned, which is used for or in 
connection with the procurement, manu- 
facture, fabrication, production, processing, 
repair, servicing or operation of defense ar- 
ticles shall be exempt from all taxation in 
those territories, whether nationai, State, ter- 
ritorial, or local, and no taxes shall be assessed 
or collected upon or with respect thereto ex- 
cept assessments levied against real property 
for local improvements or services by which it 
is directly benefited. 


ARTICLE III 


As used in this Convention: 

(a) The term “defense articles” shall in- 
clude (1) any weapon, munition, aircraft, 
vessel, or boat; (2) any machinery, facility, 
tooi, material, or supply necessary for the 
manufacture, fabrication, production, proc- 
essing, repair. servicing or operation of any 
article described in this paragraph; (3) any 
component material or part of or equipment 
for any article described in this paragraph; 
and (4) any agricultural, industrial. or other 
commodity or article procured by either High 
Contracting Party for its defense. 

(b) The term “instrumentality” shall in- 
clude (1) any commission or public authority 
of a High Contracting Party; (2) any corpo- 
ration, substantially all the capital stock of 
which is owned by or held for a High Con- 
tracting Party; and (3) any person, firm or 
corporation, but oniy to the extent and in 
the transactions with respect to which, such 
person, firm or corporation is entitled by 
contract with a High Contracting Party to 
be reimbursed for the specific costs incurred 
in connection with the production or repair 
of defense articles. 


ARTICLE IV 


No tax shall be either imposed or collected 
in the territories of one High Contracting 
Party by or under the authority of that High 
Contracting Party, or any state, territory, 
political subdivision, or local taxing authority 
thereof with respect to any one or more of 
the following transactions: 

(1) The transfer or other disposition for 
defense purposes of any bond, note, certifi- 
cate; or instrument, or the issuance, transfer 
or other disposition for defense purposes of 
any policy or instrument of insurance, by 
or to the other High Contracting Party or 
by or to any instrumentality thereof; or 

(2) the acquisition or sale, 
other disposition, of any defense article, 55 
or to the other High Contracting Party or by 
or to any instrumentality thereof; or 

(8) the use, storage, or consumption by 
the other High Contracting Party or by any 
instrumentality thereof of any defense 
articles. 

ARTICLE V 

No tax from which exemption is recog- 
nized by this Convention shall be collected, 

nor shall the provisions of this Convention be 
construed to restrict in any manner any other 
exemption, deduction, credit or other allow- 
ance aecorded or recognized by the law of 
either High Contracting Party, or any*state, 


territory, political subdivision or local taxing 


authority thereof, whether by reason of stat- 
ute, international comity or otherwise. 


ARTICLE VI 


The territories to which the provisions of 
this Convention shall apply, are on the part 
of the Government of the United States of 
America, the continental territory of the 
United States of America and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii; and, on the part of 
the Government of the United Kingdom, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland: 

ARTICLE VII 


The present conyention shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 
It shall come into force on the day follow- 
ing the exchange of the instruments of rati- 
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fication, and shall remain in force for a period 
of three years thereafter. It shall thereafter 
continue in force until the expiration of a 
three months’ ‘notice of termination given 
through diplomatic channels by either High 
Contracting Party. 

In witness whereof. the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present Convention 
and have affixed thereto their seais. 

Done at Washington in duplicate this sev- 
enteenth day of October, 1941. 

[SEAL] CORDELL HULL. 

[SEAL] HALIFAR. 


ADDITIONAL DIVERSION OF WATERS OF 
NIAGARA RIVER 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Executive G, relating to the 
diversion of waters of Niagara River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


will state the proposed agreement. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Executive G—Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session 

Texts of notes, exchanged at Washington 
on October 27, 1941, between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada, 
amending in its application article V of the 
treaty signed on January 11, 1909, between 
the United States of America and His Britan- 
nic Majesty, to permit for the duration of 
the emergency and in all events subject to 
reconsideration by both Governments on Oc- 
tober 1, 1942, an additional diversion, for 
power purposes, of the waters of the Niagara 
River above the Falls, and supplementing the 
notes which were exchanged on May 20, and 
which were approved by the Senate on June 
12, 1941. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider Executive G—Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, compris- 
ing an arrangement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada to permit an additional 
temporary diversion, for power purposes, 
of waters on both sides of the Niagara 
River above the Falls for the duration 
of the emergency, and subject to recon- 
sideration by both Governments on 
October 1, 1942, as set forth in notes 
exchanged at Washington on October 27, 
1941, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 27, 1941. 
The Honorable LEIGHTON McCarry, K. C., 
Minister of Canada. 

Sm: I have the honor to refer to the ex- 
change of notes of May 20, 1941, regarding in- 
creased diversions of water for power pur- 
poses at Niagara Falls, and to conversations 
that have recently taken place between offi- 
cials of the Governments of the United States 
and Canada regarding the urgent need for 
additional power in the Niagara Falls area. 

In my note of May 20, with which you 
agreed on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 


ment, I said, in part: 


“In view of the above, and having in mind 
assurances of engineers that there will be no 
material adverse effect to the scenic beauty 
of the Falls, I propose through this exchange 
of notes that for the duration of the emer- 
gency and in all events subject to reconsid- 
eration by both Governments on October 1, 
1942, an additional diyersion for power pur- 
poses of 5,000 cubic feet per second be uti- 
lized on the United States side of the Niagara 
River above the Falls. In making this pro- 
posal, this Government is prepared to give 
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assurances that no objection will be raised to 
an additional diversion of 3,000 cubic feet per 
second on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River above the Falls. It is also proposed 
that the engineers of the two Governments be 
instructed to take such steps rs may be nec- 
essary with a view to initiating forthwith the 
construction of works designed to distribute 
the flow of waters over the Falls in such a 
manner as to preserve their scenic beauty. 

Moreover, the American Government pro- 
poses that upon the entry into effect of the 
agreement for the Utilization of the Water 
in the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Basin, signed 
on March 19, 1941, the foregoing arrange- 
ments will be subject to the provisions of 
article IX of the agreement, and that it will 
be open to the Commission appointed under 
the provisions of the agreement and carry- 
ing out the duties imposed upon it, to take 
such action as may be necessary, and as may 
come within the scope of the agreement with 
regard to diversions at Niagara.” 

I am advised by the defense authorities of 
this Government and by the Federal Power 
Commission that, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional diversions authorized in May, there is 
now a gravely urgent need for more power in 
the Niagara Falls area for manufacturing 
vitally necessary to the United States na- 
tional-defense and lease-lend programs. I 
understand that a similar need exists on the 
Canadian side. 

On the United States side in this area there 
is idle equipment which could at once utilize 
an additional diversion for power purposes of 
7,500 cubic feet per second. I understand 
that on the Canadian side the existing equip- 
ment is in the course of normal operations 
fully used only in daytime hours and that, if 
fully used during the night hours, it could 
utilize an additional diversion amounting, in 
the daily aggregate, to 6,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

I propose therefore that, for the duration 
of the emergency and, in any event, subject 
to reconsideration on October 1, 1942— 

1. The Canadian Government will raise no 
objection to an additional diversion for 
power purposes of 7,500 cubic feet per second, 
in terms of the daily aggregate, through ex- 
isting facilities, on the United States side of 
the Niagara River above the Falls; and 

2. The United States Government will raise 
no objection to an additional diversion for 
power purposes of 6,000 cubic feet per second, 
in terms of the daily aggregate through ex- 
isting facilities, on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River above the Falls. 

These diversions would be subject to an op- 
erating margin of 1 percent of the total diver- 
sions whether authorized by this agreement 
or otherwise, and could be exceeded to that 
extent in order to provide for small excesses 
which may occur at times in the interest of 


efficient operation. 


Upon acceptance of these proposals by your 
Government, it will be even more important 
than it was earlier in the year to proceed with 
the construction, in the 1942 open season, of 
remedial works. The United States-St. Law- 
rence Advisory Committee and the Canadian 
Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
Committee (created pursuant to the exchange 
of notes of October 14, 1940) should be in- 
structed immediately by the respective Gov- 
ernments to concert for the purpose of jointly 
recommending to the two Governments—(1) 
the exact nature and design of the works 
that should be constructed in 1942, and (2) 
the allocation of the task of construction as 
between the two Governments. Upon the 
recommendations being accepted by the two 
Governments, and the acceptance notified to 
each other, the construction would be un- 
dertaken pursuant to the recommendations. 
The total cost of the works would be divided 
equally between the two Governments, re- 
gardless of the allocation of the task of con- 
struction. 
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The United States Government proposes 
further that, upon the entry into effect of 
the agreement for the utilization of the water 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin signed 
on March 19, 1941, the foregoing arrange- 
mente will be subject to the provisions of ar- 
ticle IX of the agreement, and that it will be 
open to the Commission appointed under the 
provisions of the agreement and carrying out 
the duties imposed upon it to take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary and as may come 
within the scope of the agreement with re- 
gard to diversions at Niagara. 

If the foregoing is acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, this note and your reply 
thereto, when approved by the Senate, will be 
regarded as placing on record the agreement 
of the two Governments concerning this mat- 
ter. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

A. A. BERLE, Jr. 
(For the Secretary of State.) 

Certified to be a true copy of the signed 

original. 
CORDELL HULL. 
No. 651. 
CANADIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, October 27, 1941. 
The Honorable CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
» Washington. D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to inform you that 
the Canadian Government concurs in the 
proposals set forth in your note of October 
27, 1941, regarding the utilization of water 
for power purposes at Niagara Falls. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest 
consideration, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
H. H. WRONG. 
(For the Minister.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed agreement is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the agree- 
ment will be reported to the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
send forward a resolution of ratification, 
which I ask to have agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive G, Seventy-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion, comprising an arrangement between the 
Governments of the United States of America 
and Canada to permit an additional tempo- 
rary diversion, for power purposes, of waters 
on both sides of the Niagara River above the 
Falls for the duration of the emergency, and 
subject to reconsideration by both Govern- 
ments on October 1, 1942, as set forth in notes 
exchanged at Washington on October 27, 1941. 


Mr. McNARY. I suggest that the able 
Senator from Texas make a brief state- 
ment regarding the proposed arrange- 
ment, is 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is an arrangement providing for the tem- 
porary diversion of additional waters 
from the Niagara River for defense pur- 
poses, for the creation of additional power 
to be used in manufacturing plants which 
5 oo munitions, and things of that 

The matter was referred to a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations of which one member was 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG], who is, of course, familiar with 
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the particular situation covered by the 
proposal. There was no opposition what- 
ever in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The report was unanimous. The 
diversion is to be temporary only. It 
also appears from the testimony that the 
diversion will not be of sufficient volume 
to affect seriously in anywise the flow of 
the stream, or the beauty and grandeur 
of Niagara Falls. 

In view of the facts I have stated, the 
committee submitted a favorable report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator be good enough to state what 
diversion is contemplated, whether it is 
to be in Canada or in the United States, 
and for whose use? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The diversion is to 
take place on both sides of Niagara River. 
If the Senator will consult the report, he 
will find correspondence giving the facts. 
Seventy-five hundred cubic feet are to be 
diverted on one side and six thousand on 
the other. The water is to be used, of 
course, for the generation of power 
needed in manufacturing plants now get- 
ting other quantities of water from the 
river, but additional water is needed for 
expansion of the plants in order to take 
care of the increased: production of muni- 
tions. 

If the Senator from Wyoming will con- 
sult the report on page 3, he will find it is 
proposed that— 

The Canadian Government will raise no 
objection to an additional diversion for power 
purposes of 7,500 cubic feet per second, in 
terms of the daily aggregate, through exist- 
ing facilities, on the United States side of the 
Niagara River above the Falls; and 

The United States Government will raise 
no objection to an additional diversion for 
power purposes of 6,000 cubic feet per second, 
in terms of the daily aggregate, through exist- 
ing facilities, on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River above the Falls. 


Seventy-five hundred feet is to be di- 
verted on the American side, as I have 
stated, and six thousand on the Canadian 
side. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understood the 
Senator to say in his opening statement 
that the agreement is to be purely tem- 
porary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What is to be the 
term of the agreement? When will the 
right of diversion begin, and when will 
it end, under the proposed arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is a clause in 
the exchange of notes providing for the 


- termination of the arrangement. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator will find that it is to terminate on 
October 1, 1942, or when the emergency 
shall end, if before that date. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That statement is 
made on the first page of the report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is obviously a 
temporary arrangement, and Mr. Berle, 
speaking for the State Department, 
made it quite clear that the State De- 
partment officials themselves would agree 
to nothing but a temporary arrangement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
consult the letter. of the President, he 
will find the arrangement is to be “for 
the duration of the emergency and in all 
events subject to reconsideration by both 
Governments on October 1, 1942.” So 
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the arrangement cannot possibly extend 
beyond October 1, 1942. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is precisely 
the point as to which I wanted an ex- 
planation. I notice the report. states 
exactly what the Senator has just stated, 
that the proposed agreement is to permit 
the diversion “for the duration of the 
emergency and in all events subject to 
reconsideration by both Governments on 
October 1, 1942.” That might be sus- 
ceptible to the interpretation that unless 
it were reconsidered on October 1, 1942, 
the diversion would continue. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not think that suggestion is tenable. Let 
us quote the language: 

I propose therefore that, for the duration 
of the emergency— 


The expression “the duration of the 
emergency” is the important point; but 
in any event, emergency or no emer- 
gency, the agreement must be recon- 
sidered on October 1, 1942. My view 
would be that if the emergency ended be- 
fore the 1st of October 1942, the agree- 
ment would fall, but in any event, even 
though the emergency might extend be- 
yond October 1, 1942, when October 1, 
1942, shall arrive the agreement must 
then be reconsidered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
assume that the Senator’s statement ac- 
cords with the understanding of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is, is there not, 
a further restriction in the paragraph 
succeeding the one from which the Sen- 
ator has been reading, that if the Senate 
shall ratify the so-called St. Lawrence 
agreement entered into last March, then 
article IX of that agreement will super- 
sede all agreements now entered into? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Iowa is correct in that statement. The 
next to the last paragraph of the letter 
written by the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Berle, states: 

The United States Government proposes 
further that, upon the entry into effect of 
the agreement for the utilization of the water 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin signed 
on March 19, 1941, the foregoing arrange- 
ments will be subject to the provisions of 
article IX of the agreement, and that it will 
be open to the Commission appointed under 
the provisions of the agreement and carrying 
out the duties imposed upon it to take such 
action as may be necessary and as may come 
within the scope of the agreement with re- 
gard to diversions at Niagara. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is read- 
ing, is he not, from a letter written by 
the President, which is made a part of 
the committee’s report? 

Mr. CONNALLY. At the moment, Mr. 
President, I am reading from the letter 
of the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Berle, written for the Secretary of State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Well, whether the 
letter is from the State Department or 
from the President, if we agree to this 
treaty, it will be the treaty which will 
control? 
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Mr, CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that this is not a 
treaty in the technical sense. It is an 
exchange of notes, and from the agree- 
ment, as expressed in those notes, there 
naturally would result the same charac- 
ter of obligations which would be brought 
about by the execution of a treaty. So 
the Senate is today ratifying, if it shall 
ratify, not a formal treaty but an ex- 
change of diplomatic notes which ex- 
press the obligations which we assume 
and the obligations which Canada as- 
sumes, and in its nature the exchange 
of notes, of course, is a treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are now consid- 
ering simply an agreement contained in 


an exchange of notes, will it not be. 


necessary that a supplemental measure 
be passed, not only by the Senate but 
by the House of Representatives? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then what we are con- 
sidering is a treaty, is it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I should dare to 
differ with the Senator from Nebraska I 
should say it is not a treaty. The Sena- 
tor is an eminent lawyer. If I write him 
a note and say that I will give him $100 
dollars for his watch, and he writes back 
and says he will take $100, that is as 
much a contract as if we went before a 
notary public and signed a formal con- 
tract. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is allright. If the 
Senate has constitutional authority to 
ratify this agreement without the con- 
sent of the House, how can the proposal 
be defined except as a treaty? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, it is the same 
as a treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, however, 
says it is not a treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I say it is not a 
treaty in the technical sense. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, if it is the same as 
a treaty, and I assume it is, and we ratify 
it, then it will be the terms of the treaty, 
and not the President’s letter or the let- 
ter from the State Department that will 
govern in the future. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly.. The es- 
sense of the agreement, whatever it may 
be, as contained in the exchange of let- 
ters will govern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Could not the Senator 
have the treaty, or the effective portion 
of it, read, so that we may know what 
kind of an agreement we shall have when 
we get through? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to its being read, except for the saving of 
time. if the clerk will read the letter 
written on behalf of the American Gov- 
ernment and the letter written on behalf 
of the Canadian Government—— 

Mr. NORRIS. No. I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood. The reading of the 
letters by the clerk would not have any 
‘more effect than the reading of the let- 
ters by the Senator from Texas. If we 
are to ratify a treaty, it will be the treaty, 
and not any of these letters, which will 
be the law and will be controlling. 
Therefore it seems to me we ought to 
have the treaty itself read, if we are going 
to agree to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield to me? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand 
the situation, the original treaty pro- 
vided for its own amendment through 
the subsequent exchange of notes, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Therefore this is 
merely supplemental to an original 
treaty, and does nct involve a new one. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Exactly. Of course, 
it is amendatory in its nature. It is not 
entirely new. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But this method 
of changing the treaty was acknowledged 
and set out in the original treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall get a copy of 
the original treaty, but I do not think it 
will be very informative. The original 
treaty provided how it might be modified 
or changed, and one method was the 
exchange of notes. Now we have had an 
exchange of notes. The notes exchanged 
clearly express the intention of the two 
Governments, and when they are ratified 
by the Senate they are just as binding as 
the treaty itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not modify 
what to me seems is the crux of this 
whole question. If, instead of a new 
treaty, this is simply an amendment of 
an old treaty, and if by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the old treaty amendment of it 
can be made by an exchange of Lotes, 
then we are passing on the exchange of 
n 


Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment of an 
existing treaty thus made will be the law 
in the future. In other words, the ex- 
change of notes will be the law and will 
govern. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The statement of 
the Senator from Nebraska is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless we shall adopt 
as law the letter of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State or the letter of the Presi- 
dent and the letter from the Canadian 
Government, they will not constitute 
anything at all. They are simply an ar- 
gument that has been made by the inter- 
ested nations in favor or against, if you 
want to put it that way, what we are 
asked to agree to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me point out to 
the Senator from Nebraska that the first 
paragraph of the report sets out, after 
the formal part: 

The texts of notes exchanged at Washing- 
ton on October 27, 1941, between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
amending in its application article V of the 
treaty signed on January 11, 1909, between 
the United States of America and His Bri- 
tannic Majesty to permit for the duration of 
the emergency and in all events subject to 
reconsideration by both Governments on 
October 1, 1942, an additional diversion, for 
power purposes, of the waters of the Niagara 
River above the Falls, and supplementing 
the notes which were exchanged on May 20, 
and which were approved by the Senate on 
June 12, 1941, hereby report the same favor- 


-ably to the Senate. 


In other words, under the orginal treaty 
which provided that it might be changed 
or modified by an exchange of notes, we 
did on May 20 of this year, by a similar 
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exchange of notes, agree to another 
modification, and the Senate did on the 
12th of June 1941, ratify that exchange 
of notes in the manner in which the rati- 
fication of an exchange of notes is now 
requested. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska wants is to see the text 
of the notes that passed between Canada 
and the United States, and I call his at- 
tention to the fact that the full text is 
printed at the bottom of page 2 and ex- 
tending over pages 3 and 4, so that every 
line is on the Senator’s desk. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. I do not 
think the text is on this Senator's desk. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It will be placed 
on the Senator's desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has not as yet been 
laid on the desk of the Senator from 
Nebraska. However, if the Senate now 
ratifles an exchange of notes, such actiou 
will constitute the ratification of a con- 
tract which modifies an existing treaty. 
That is permissible under the terms of the 
treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. -The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The notes constitute 
the contract. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are to act intelli- 
gently, we must know exactly what is 
contained in the notes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I undertook to point 
out what they mean without reading 
them in detail. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam willing to take the 
Senator’s word for it. 

Peau CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 

r, 


Mr. NORRIS. I am not trying to be 
captious. I do not think the Senator 
would misrepresent the situation. How- 
ever, I think the Senate ought to under- 
stand just what it is doing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. With his usually keen legal knowl- 
edge he is exactly correct in the state- 
ment he has just made. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. As I understand, the 
real change that is intended to be made 
in the treaty relations is an increase of 
7,500 cubic feet per second to the United 
States and 6,000 cubic feet per second to 
Canada. That is the substance of it. 
Why should there be included in the 
notes provisions in reference to the St. 
Lawrence seaway? Under the interpre- 
tation which has been stated, the letter 
of Mr. Berle becomes a part of the treaty. 
Iam wondering why the letter should not 
stop with the specific point in question. 
It goes on to say: 

Upon acceptance of these proposals by your 
Government, it will be even more important 
than it was earlier in the year to proceed with 
the construction, in the 1942 open season, of 
remedial works. The United States-St. Law- 
rence Advisory Committee and the Canadian 
Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
Committee (created pursuant to the exchange 
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of notes of October 14, 1940) should be in- 
structed immediately by the respective Gov- 
ernments to concert for the purpose of jointly 
recommending to the two Governments—(1) 
the exact nature and design of the works 
that should be constructed in 1942, and (2) 
the allocation of the task of construction as 
between the two Governments. 


It seems to me that there has been in- 
cluded some form of commitment to the 
St. Lawrence-seaway treaty, which is an 
entirely different thing from permitting 
an increased use of the waters of the 
Niagara River. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume that the 
Senator from Colorado bases that as- 
sumption upon the reference to the ar- 
rangement about the St. Lawrence, if and 
when that arrangement may be adopted. 
Let me say to the Senator that there is 
no St. Lawrence River treaty in exist- 
ence. The treaty dealing with the St. 
Lawrence seaway was not ratified. The 
Senator from Texas voted against rati- 
fying it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Justly and properly so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In the next to the 
last paragraph, the proposed arrange- 
ment contemplates that if and when the 
arrangement as to the St. Lawrence shall 
come into effect it shall govern, rather 
than this treaty. I think it will be ap- 
parent to the Senator from Colorado 
that it would be unwise to have two agen- 
cies and two arrangements dealing with 
the St. Lawrence at the same moment. 

Mr. ADAMS. True; but we are deal- 
ing with a situation in which a treaty is 
being amended by notes which are ex- 
changed between the two Governments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. They have one funda- 
mental primary purpose, and that is an 
increase in the use of the water of the 
river. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. ADAMS. In his letter Mr. Berle 
goes beyond that and proceeds to express 
an interest in and to commit his Govern- 
ment to certain steps in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway. I do not believe 
it is proper for the Government to in- 
sinuate into a treaty things which are not 
justified. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Colorado that the pro- 
posed arrangement does. not commit us 
to the passage of any St. Lawrence River 
act, and cannot so commit us. 

Mr. ADAMS. If it is a part of the 
treaty it commits us. 

Wi CONNALLY. No; it cannot do 
at. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the 
Senator from Colorado misapprehends 
the application of this particular phrase. 
In carrying out the proposed diversion 
authorized by the notes certain con- 
struction works are necessary. 

Mr. ADAMS. Does not the text say 
that the works are already in existence, 
and that on the United States side ma- 
chinery is available to make use of the 
additional 7,500 cubic feet per second? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What I am try- 
ing to say to the Senator is that certain 
additional works are necessary. As I 
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understand, all that is referred to is the 
additional works, which relate to this 
immediate project. If, as, and when the 
larger project should be embraced, it 
would include within it this particular 
detail, So, obviously under that ultimate 
circumstance, there would have to be a 
merging of the undertakings. So far as 
I know, there is not the remotest com- 
mitment in this agreement to anything 
directly or indirectly related to the rati- 
fication of the St. Lawrence seaway pact. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to have that 
assurance. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It seems to 
me that the point of the Senator from 
Colorado is well taken. I attended two 
meetings of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Unfortunately that point was 
not raised; but, inasmuch as the whole 
contention as to the modification of the 
existing treaty is that it can be modi- 
fied by an exchange of notes, it seems 
to me to be a very serious point as to 
whether anything included in the notes 
proposed by one party and accepted by 
the other may be considered a treaty au- 
thorization for anything that may here- 
after be done under that treaty. 

As is well known, whenever the St. 
Lawrence proposal comes before the Sen- 
ate, the question whether it is a treaty 
will arise. If it is a treaty, it should 
be in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
instead of the Committee on Commerce, 
to which the preliminary papers were 
referred. If it is a treaty, it does not 
require action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but requires approval by two- 
thirds of this body. That point will cer- 
tainly be raised and pressed when the 
St. Lawrence proposal comes before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Also the question will be raised as to 
whether the Congress, by a simple act 
of Congress, not requiring a majority of 
two-thirds of the Senate, has the right 
to modify a treaty. I voted to report 
this treaty from the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, because that point 
was not raised. If the paragraph to which 
the Senator from Colorado has referred 
be included in the letter, and be consid- 
ered as a modification of an existing 
treaty, then it might be well to see that 
Congress has treaty authority for the 
enactment of the St. Lawrence proposal, 
or any other proposal referred to in these 
notes. Therefore it seems to me that 
this matter should be recommitted to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in order 
that that question may be very definitely 
cleared up. 

It will be recalled by members of the 
committee that when Mr. Berle, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, was before the 
committee last Wednesday I asked him 
what was the difference between this 
sort of a treaty and the St. Lawrence 
agreement, which it was claimed was not 
a treaty. The Assistant Secretary of 
State stood mute and did not answer. 
However, it seems to me that the para- 
graph to which the Senator from Colo- 
rado has referred raises very serious 
questions which ought to be very seri- 
ously considered by the committee. If 
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the language contained in these notes 
constitutes in itself a new treaty or a 
modification of an existing treaty, that 
language ought to be very carefully con- 
strued. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Missouri is un- 
duly exercised about the matter. The 
language does not say that we promise to 
adopt an agreement on a certain date, 
It says that if, as, and when an agree- 
ment comes into effect, it shall super- 
Sede the arrangement now proposed. 
Such an agreement may never come into 
effect. The proposal before us is not a 
promise that it ever shall come into ef- 
fect. It is simply an incidental refer- 
ence to the fact that if and when it does 
come into effect it shall supersede this 
temporary agreement. I do not regard it 
as any commitment whatever, and I cer- 
tainly should not feel bound as a Senator 
to vote for the St. Lawrence River proj- 
ect. I shall vote as I please on the St. 
Lawrence River matter when it comes 
before us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I fully agree with what 
the Senator from Texas has just said, if 
I correctly understand him. In my 
judgment, there is no substance in the 
objection raised by the Senator from 
Colorado. If I am wrong, I should like 
to be corrected. 

Is it not true, let me ask the Senator 
from Texas, that if a certain bill which 
is pending in the House passes that body 
and then is passed by the Senate and 
becomes a law, it will make broader pro- 
visions than are made by the notes we 
are asked to pass on now? In other 
words, the notes will be included in that 
proposed law; is that true? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then what is the use 
of our splitting hairs about the matter? 
Why say in the notes that if that meas- 
ure shall become a law the law will pre- 
vail, and the modifications made by these 
notes will not prevail? That would be 
true anyway, would it not? 

Mr, CONNALLY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. So it seems to me that 
we ought not to be afraid of what prob- 
ably is surplusage here simply because 
there is pending a bill which, if it be- 
comes law, will embrace what this agree- 
ment purports to embrace. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. The Senator 
from Nebraska is eminently correct. We 
have before the Senate a temporary ar- 
rangement—about all the waters of the 
Niagara River? No; about only a buck- 
etful, we will say, and an arrangement 
temporary in its nature. 


On the other hand, there is pending a 
permanent plan which relates to the 
whole river—not simply a little dab of 
water—to the navigation of the stream, 
to its utilization for power purposes, to 
sovereignty over all the water for all 
purposes. Is it unreasonable, in dealing 
temporarily with these few bucketfuls of 
water, to say that when the permanent 
agreement goes into effect it shall super- 
sede the present one? We do not say 
“if.” “If” means a lot of things. We say 
“when.” The expression is qualified. We 
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say that when the other agreement goes 
into effect, if it ever goes into effect at 
all, it shall supersede this one.. There is 
no commitment. There is no promise. 
I certainly do not regard it as any prom- 
ise on my part. I propose to vote on the 
St. Lawrence treaty as I please. 

Mr. HUGHES and Mr. MEAD ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Delaware. Then I shall 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HUGHES, Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Texas what is 
the statement he is now discussing? Is 
it the one appearing at the middle of 
page 3 of the report relative to the 
United States-St. Lawrence Advisory 
Committee and the Canadian Temporary 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Com- 
mittee, and so forth? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is on page 2, and, 
I think, in the next to the last paragraph: 

Moreover, the American Government pro- 
poses that upon the entry into effect of the 
agreement for the utilization of the water in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed 
on March 19, 1941, the foregoing arrangements 
will be subject to the provisions of article IX 
of the agreement. 


Mr. HUGHES. It is not the statement 
appearing on page 3, then? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The pro- 
vision on page 3 is what I was referring 


to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I was referring to this 
statement on page 3: 

The United States-St. Lawrence Advisory 
Committee and the Canadian Temporary 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Committee 
(created pursuant to the exchange of notes 
of October 14, 1940) should be instructed im- 
mediately by the respective Governments to 
concert for the purpose of jointly recom- 
mending to the two Governments (1) the 
exact nature and design of the works that 
should be constructed in 1942, and (2) the 
allocation of the task of construction as be- 
tween the two Governments. 


I am not very familiar with what has 
been done in previous years, and I am 
not a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. However, what I should like 
to know is whether there is a United 
States-St. Lawrence Advisory Committee. 
There is; is there not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume there is. 

Mr. HUGHES. And is there also a Ca- 
nadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin Committee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume so. 

Mr, HUGHES. This exchange of notes 
would give them authority, as I under- 
stand, to allocate the construction and 
also to establish the exact nature and 
design of the works that should be con- 
structed in 1942. That is all they would 
have to do with it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest to 
the Senator that if he will continue read- 
ing the report he will see that it states: 

Upon the recommendations being accepted 
by the two Governments, and the acceptance 
notified to each other, the construction 
would be undertaken pursuant to the recom- 
mendations. The total cost— 


And so forth, and so on. 

Mr. HUGHES. In other words, it 
seems to me there is nothing in that 
statement which would bind us in any 
way at all to adopt any plan relating to 
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the St. Lawrence seaway, or anything of 
that kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no; there is no 
promise there at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me to interrupt, 
I should like to say that this language 
refers exclusively to the works required 
for this limited diversion. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should so assume, 
although the language is rather broad. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Let me say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no objection to having 
this treaty recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations if there is any 
serious difficulty about the matter. The 
Senator from Missouri suggested that it 
should be recommitted. We had the 
benefit of the advice and counsel of the 
Senator from Missouri when it was be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is very true. I will say very 
frankly that this is a question which had 
not suggested itself to my mind in the 
committee, and about which I had not 
heard.: I have no particular desire to 
have the treaty recommitted, but it 
seems to me that it might very well lie 
over for a few days, and then the com- 
mittee could have another meeting and 
clear up these matters. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap], 
who has been on his feet for some time. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. J 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, what I 
wanted to suggest to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee was the an- 
swer partly given by the Senator from 
Michigan, who said that the program 
projected by this treaty, the allocation 
of the work between the two countries, 
and the division of the cost of the work, 


Mr. President, 


-have nothing whatever to do with the 


St. Lawrence seaway project, but per- 
tain only to the works necessarily re- 
sulting from the use of additional waters 
on both sides of Niagara River. 

Further than that, I think the sugges- 
tion advanced by the Senator from Mis- 
souri is a very good one. In view of the 
fact that there is room for conflict, as 
was indicated by the logical suggestions 
advanced by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Apams] and the equally logical reply 
made by the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], it oc- 
curs to me that the plan offered by the 
Senator from Missouri should be fol- 
lowed; that is, that we should clear up 
this point. We should do it expedi- 
tiously, and at the next session of the 
Senate we should bring in the matter, 
and pass on it. 

It is true, I will say, that we need the 
additional water. It is not true that we 
cannot wait until the next session of the 
Senate. So I hope the plan suggested 
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by the Senator from Missouri will be 
followed. i 

Mr. CONNALLY. I now yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the treaty is to go over, I do not wish 
to detain the Senate. But when the sub- 
ject was first brought up in the com- 
mittee—and it is my recollection that it 
was some time in the latter part of May 
or early in June when the committee first 
considered this matter—testimony was 
adduced. As Senators well know, both 
friends and foes of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way proposal are represented on the For- 
eign Relations Committee; and it is my 
recollection, although the clerk is unable 
to obtain for me a transcript of the testi- 
mony taken at that time, that the rep- 
resentatives of the State Department 
were catechized with relation to the ques- 
tion whether this particular exchange of 
notes, as provided for in the treaty of 
1909 for its amendment, had any rela- 
tionship to the St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
posal. It is also my recollection that the 
representatives of the State Department 
emphatically stated that such was not the 
case. 


In this connection, I should like to 
read from a statement made by the able 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who was chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at the time this mat- 
ter first came before the Senate. It is 
only a brief statement; and if the Sen- 
ator from Texas will permit me to do so, 
I shall read it, because I know that all 
Members of the Senate have great con- 
fidence in the legal opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 
glad to yield for that purpose. 5 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The statement 
appears on page 5211 of the Recorp for 
June 12, 1941: 

Mr. President, a great many persons in- 
terested in the diversion of the water at 
Niagara Falls have appealed to me and have 
discussed with me the question which was 
raised, to wit, whether the confirmation of 
this agreement, which must be considered 
merely as a modification of an existing 
treaty, would in any wise affect the St. Law- 
rence-waterway project. I am authorized to 
say on behalf of the State Department—and 
I say it also upon my own responsibility, 
after having given full consideration to the 
question—that the approval of the agree- 
ment set out in this exchange of notes in 
no wise affects the question of the St. Law- 
rence-waterway project. It does not in any 
sense bind or affect the full freedom of the 
Senate or the House in any subsequent con- 
sideration of that project. 


If the Senator will permit me one or 
two words further, it is my recollection 
that at the time this matter was first 
considered by the committee, last spring 


I am 


_or early summer, the representatives of 


the State Department stated emphati- 
cally concerning the paragraph with ref- 
erence to the works mentioned in this 
exchange of notes that the works referred 
to had to do only with works necessary 
for the additional diversion of water as 
provided in the exchange of notes on the 
Canadian and American sides of the 
river, respectively. 

Furthermore—and I am still speaking 
from memory—there is a provision in 
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case the diversion of water has a detri- 


mental effect upon the scenic beauty of 
the Falls, there shall be works or weirs 
constructed to spread the flow of the 
water over the rim of the Falls in such 
manner as to preserve their scenic 
beauty. As I understand, such works 
are also contemplated in the mention in 
this exchange of notes of the division of 
the cost of works. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas allow me to call the 
attention of the Senator from Wisconsin 
— b saoi in the letter of Secretary 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. On page 2, at the end 
of the letter of the Secretary of State, 
there is a provision relating to the 

construction “of remedial works designed 
to distribute the flow of water over the 
Falls in such a manner as to preserve 
their scenic beauty.” 

Mr. OMAHONEY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment; but before doing so, let me say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that the 
letter from the Senator from Georgia, 
the then chairman of the committee, 
probably did not relate to the particular 
notes that are exchanged now, but to the 
ones which were ratified in June. I do 
not know that they are identical, but 
they are on the same subject matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the same 
treaty was being modified in the same 
manner. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY and Mr. AUSTIN 
addressed the Chair. 

- Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Wyoming, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to what has been said by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Senator from Mich- 
igan, the Senator from Texas, and other 

Senators who have undertaken to say 
that this exehange of notes does not 
affect the St. Lawrence seaway; but my 
mind is still open to doubt. 

I may say to the Senator that when 
the St. Lawrence treaty was first before 
the Senate in 1934, as I recall, if my 
recollection serves me correctly, I voted 
for its ratification. There was consid- 
erable opposition, and it failed of ratifi- 
cation. At that time, it was distinctly 
believed, apparently, by the State Depart- 
ment and by the Senate that the agree- 
ment was of such a nature and of such 
dignity that it constituted a treaty. 
Since that time the State Department, 
speaking through Assistant Secretary 
Berle, has evolved a new idea of the rela- 
tionship between this Government and 
the Government of Canada; the proposal 
which was embodied in the treaty origi- 
nally is now embraced in an amendment 
to the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
and the agreement to which reference is 
made in Mr. Berle’s letter is an agree- 
ment which, as I understand, is author- 
ized by a bill now pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

The question which is in my mind, Mr. 
President is, If the Senate now, by a two- 
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thirds vote, ratifies in the form of and 
as if it were a treaty this exchange of 
notes which is definitely tied to an agree- 
ment, do we or do we not by that act 
state in fact the terms of the agreement 
now pending in the House do not consti- 
tute a treaty and will not need to be rat- 
ified? I think that is a matter of very 
great importance. 

Now let me read the paragraph from 
Mr. Berle’s letter to which I referred; it 
is the second from the end: 

The United States Government proposes 
further that, upon the entry into effect of 
the agreement for the utilization of the wa- 
ter in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
signed on March 19, 1941, the foregoing ar- 
rangements will be subject to the provisions 
of article IX of the agreement, and that it 
will be open to the Commission appointed 
under the provisions of the agreement and 
carrying out the duties imposed upon it to 
take such action as may be necessary and as 
may come within the scope of the agreement 
with regard to diversions at Niagara. 


Favorable action today by the Senate 
upon this exchange of notes, including 
that paragraph, is bound to be interpret- 
ed as acquiescence upon the part of the 
Senate in the theory advanced by Assist- 
ant Secretary Berle that a treaty is not 
necessary, and that this agreement be- 
tween the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the United States 
may be made by a statute. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator does he contend that if this shall 
be adopted, then, the Senate will have 
adopted the proposal with reference to 
the St. Lawrence waterway? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Not at all; but I 
do say that it will be open to the inter- 
pretation that the Senate by this act has 
acquiesced in the notion that a bill may 
do the work of a treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think that 
follows at all. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. There are a great 
many people in my State who are writing 
to me in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. Ihave not given them 
any answer; I have not given them any 
commitment, because I have not had an 
opportunity to study the question suffi- 
ciently; but I do not want by my action 
nor by my silence here today to partici- 
pate in any commitment that a law may 
do the work of a treaty. 

I feel that the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that the exchange of 
notes should be recommitted, in order 
that this point may be studied, is a very 
wise one, and I hope that action will be 
taken accordingly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I desire 
to place myself on record as opposed to 
the ratification of this treaty, and to the 
form and substance of it. As I read its 
language and try to construe it, in its 
exact terms as commonly applied, it 
treats what we regard as a pending treaty 
as a mere piece of legislation and assumes 
that it will become a law. The word “if” 
has been forgotten from this correspond- 
ence. It does not say that if the Ameri- 
can Government enters into a certain 
treaty that is pending then the utiliza- 
tion of the water under this particular 
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treaty must or ought or would conform 
to the provisions of that treaty. On the 
contrary, this correspondence assumes 
that the treaty relating to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will be- 
come the law, for it says, in the next to 
the last paragraph, on page 2: 

Moreover, the American Government pro- 
poses that upon the entry into effect of the 
agreement for the utilization of the water 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
signed on March 19, 1941, the foregoing ar- 
rangements will be subject to the provisions 
of article IX of the agreement. 


It does not say that if the agreement 
of March 19, 1941, should go into effect 
the “foregoing arrangements” would be 
subject to such agreement. 

Again, on page 3—this letter is very 
cleverly worded—the last paragraph 
makes the same assumption: 

The United States Government proposes 
further that, upon the entry into effect of the 
agreement for the utilization of the water in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin signed 
on March 19, 1914, the foregoing arrange- 
ments will be subject to the provisions of 
article IX. 


This correspondence does not allow 
the thought to be expressed that there is 
a possibility that action by the Senate in 
conformity to the Constitution may re- 
sult in a failure of that agreement. 
There is no “if” in this correspondence. 

I think the subject of the pending 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is 
important enough to be treated on its 
merits and directly, instead of being 
maneuvered into such a position that 
another country in joint treaty relations 
with us will be justified in interpreting 
our act differently than we meant it. 

When and if we pass upon the pending 
St. Lawrence-waterway treaty, it seems 
to me that we shall adopt and ratify what 
is in writing, and not what is talked on 
the floor of the Senate. Therefore, I 
think this matter should go back to the 
committee for very careful consideration 
and for a supplementary statement from 
the authors of this language which will 
clarify it, and which will not allow the 
inference which is obvious, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
personally have no objection to the 
treaty going back to the committee. The 
committee meets on Wednesday, and the 
Senate will not meet again until Thurs- 
day. I cannot agree, however, with the 
view expressed by the eminent Senator 
from Vermont. 

What does this proposal provide? 

The United States Government proposes 
further that, upon the entry into effect of 
the agreement— 


How can it enter into effect except 
either by passage through both bodies 
if it is not a treaty, or by ratification by 
the Senate if it is a treaty? Who deter- 
mines that matter? We determine it 
right here. Canada has nothing to do 
with it. AH we say is that a certain thing 
shall happen upon entering into that ar- 
rangement, however we may do it. We 
are the ones to determine it. If it is 
not a treaty, then they have access to 
the courts, and we are not in the agree- 
ment until it has been determined here 
in the United States that under our con- 
stitutional processes it is a legal arrange- 
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ment. We do not use the word “if.” We 
might as well have used the word “if.” 
“When” does not mean before“; it 
means “when.” We merely say that 
when that agreement becomes binding, 
this one shall come within its terms, 
which is a perfectly sensible and rational 
and logical conclusion. 

Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield in a 
moment. It is a perfectly logical and 
rational and sensible conclusion, because 
this is simply a temporary matter which 
cannot go beyond the emergency. If the 
other arrangement should not become ef- 
fective, this one would remain in effect. 
If the other one should become effective 
within the period of the emergency, this 
arrangement would give way to the other 
one; but there is no commitment here. 

Mr. GREEN and Mr. ADAMS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not know which 
Senator rose first. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am waiting to 
speak in my own right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We do not recog- 
nize that kind of speaker, [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, may I 
speak without any right? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 


Mr. ADAMS. As I understand the sit- . 


uation, if the Senate, by a two-thirds 
vote, approves these letters, thereby 
amending the treaty by the incorpora- 
tion by reference of the agreement, we 
permit by a majority vote of the Houses 
what is equivalent to a modification of 
the treaty. In other words, the agree- 
ment would be adopted by majority vote; 
and we say that when—whatever inter- 
pretation we may give to that word— 
when the agreement is entered into by 
majority vote the Senate thereby, by a 
two-thirds vote, approves whatever may 
be in this treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado a question. I great- 
ly admire the clarity of his usually good 
legal views, but does he mean to con- 
tend that if we adopt this proposal we 
promise to pass the St. Lawrence treaty? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; but when there is 
pending a simple provision to authorize 
taking some additional water out of the 
river, I do not see why there should be 
added to it anything tying it up in any 
way to the agreement which is pending 
in the House—the St. Lawrence sea- 
way—which is not involved in this mat- 
ter. It seems to me we should confine 
ourselves to the particular thing which is 
needed. When the representatives of 
the State Department refer to the agree- 
ment of March 19, 1941, they refer to 
the St. Lawrence seaway. They had 
some reason for doing that, and those 
who put in that reference put it in be- 
cause they favor the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

I do not think the Senate ought to be 
asked, under the guise of authorizing the 
taking of some additional water, to do 
anything in reference to that controver- 
sial matter, which is controversial both 
in its own character and also because 
there is a controversy as to whether an 
agreement is a proper way to authorize it. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Colorado probably is correct in saying 
that the persons who put this language 
into this document are favorable to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. I do not dispute 
that; but let us get back to a few of the 
elemental things. 

There is pending in the other House, 
as the Senator says, an agreement 
signed by the Government; but Congress 
has not yet approved it either by statute 
or by ratification on the theory that it is 
a treaty. Those who drew this docu- 
ment naturally assumed, I suppose, that 
since the Government had made the 
agreement, it would be consummated; 
and so they say that when it is consum- 
mated this treaty shall pass out of ex- 
istence. That, to my mind, is the whole 
situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
who has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I rose to 
make a remark similar to that made 
perhaps even better by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Ausr. The expression 
“upon the entry into effect of the agree- 
ment” is very different from saying “if 
and when the agreement enters into ef- 
fect.” It has an entirely different mean- 
ing according to the correct use of the 
English language. 

This language assumes that the agree- 
ment must go into effect at some time. 
The time is left uncertain; the manner 
is left uncertain; but the fact that it is 
to go into effect is regarded as certain. 
This is a statement by the Senate, if we 
ratify it, that we recognize that agree- 
ment as having been made, and the only 
thing that is left uncertain is as to when 
it shall be carried into effect. 

There is no necessity for bringing that 
outside matter into this particular ex- 
change of notes under a treaty, or what- 
ever it may be desired to callit. It brings 
in another matter which I agree with 
others who have spoken should be con- 
sidered separately on its merits. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I hope that when 
the Foreign Relations Committee next 
examines this question, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, who is an eminent member 
of the committee, will be present and 
will give us the benefit of his views in the 
committee as well as on the floor; and 
I hope the eminent Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], who is also a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
will give us the benefit of his views in the 
committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I attended 
both meetings of the committee when 
this matter was before the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Which is 
one more meeting than the Senator from 
Texas himself attended. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
may depend on it that I shall be there, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; but when I 


was. there I was thinking about this 
treaty, and when the Senator from Mis- - 
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souri was there he did not think about 
it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is a 
very violent statement on the part of the 
Senator from Texas. I thought about it 
all the time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why did not the 
Senator raise this point, then? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Because it 
did not occur to me. Evidently it did 
not occur to the Senator from Texas, 
either. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; and it does not 
occur to the Senator from Texas now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator, 
then, ought to wake up. I hope he will 
consider it when the treaty goes back to 
the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to say that 
there is no venom in what I said about 
the Senator from Missouri. He himself 
said that he was present and that this 
point did not occur to him. All I meant 
was that I hoped that he would be pres- 
ent at the next meeting and would give 
us the benefit of his views. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I can as- 
sure him that I shall be present early and 
stay late. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to make a 
suggestion. 

All of us want to permit the use of the 
additional water from the Niagara River, 
but we do not want to tie it to any other 
agreement. We do not want it connected 
with the proposed legislation in the House 
or with any treaty connected with the St. 
Lawrence River. 

I think by all means the matter ought 
to go baek to the committee, and I hope 
the Senator from Texas will ask that it 
go back to the committee and be worked 
out there. I am sure that if that is done 
the committee can do what the Senate 
desires to have done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas is going to do that very thing. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. That is all I ask. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And we will see if 
we can get the representatives of the 
State Department before the commit- 
tee, and eminent constitutional lawyers, 
who I hope will volunteer their services. 
We have no funds with which to pay hon- 
orariums, but we will try to get them 
before us. 

I ask that the pending matter be re- 
committed to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and I express the fervent hope 
that Senators will be present when it is 
taken up, and that they will be thinking 
about this proposal at the time we con- 
sider it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. A few moments ago 
the Senator stated that I had no right to 
speak in my own time. Of course, he 
made that statement in a facetious vein, 
and I do not intend to make a statement 
now; but is the request made at this time 
intended to shut me off? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no; I like to 
hear the Senator. ‘The Senator can have 
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the floor in a moment, I was merely try- 
ing to have the so-called treaty recom- 
mitted to the committee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I did wish to discuss 
the matter before us in my own right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Sen- 
ator intended to speak on something 
else. That is why I made the statement. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Oh, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I yield to him. 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; if there is any 
other subject matter I desire to discuss 
with the Senator, I will see him at 
another time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is an 
eminent and useful member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. When he 
stated he desired to speak in his own 
right, I thought he meant he wished to 
discuss some other subject. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Texas meant no discourtesy to 
the Senator from Iowa. The Senator 
from Iowa will not take the time of the 
Senate at this moment, in view of the re- 
quest which the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has made, because it is evident that the 
proposal should go back to the committee 
for further discussion, and the Senator 
from Iowa will reserve what he has to 
say until the matter is brought up in the 
committee. 

I merely wish to say at this time that 
this question did come to the mind of the 
Senator from Iowa on the occasion of the 
last meeting of the committee, and was 
discussed with the representative of the 
State Department, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Berle. Because of the 
insistence of the Assistant Secretary that 
time was of extreme importance when 
securing the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the so-called treaty, I voted to 
report it to the Senate. 

When I rose to my feet a short time ago 
and asked recognition it was for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that there was this incor- 
poration, by reference, of the proposed 
St. Lawrence agreement, in the proposed 
arrangement which’ is now before the 
Senate. I wanted Senators to be fully 
advised that agreement was incorporated 
by reference, so that they could proceed 
as they saw fit. 

I shall be very glad to support the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was under a total 
misapprehension. I thought the Senator 
desired to have some other independent 
matter taken up at the conclusion of 
the discussion of the proposed arrange- 
ment. I should certainly have gladly 
yielded to the Senator from Iowa had I 
known he wanted to discuss the matter 
we were considering. I repeat what I 
stated, that he is a very useful and emi- 

nent member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to 
submit. I hope the pending proposal will 
be recommitted to the committee, and 
we will ask the representatives of the 
State Department to come before us, and 
see if we can ascertain what they are 
talking about, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course, 
I know this matter will go back to the 
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committee, on the request of the chair- 
man of the committee and other influ- 
ential Senators who have asked that it 
be recommitted. It will go back regard- 
less of what I may think or what I may 
say, but I feel so deeply about the matter 
that I am not willing to let this occasion 
pass without calling attention to what I 
believe to be a very serious situation con- 
fronting the Nation in connection with 
its national defense. 

There is presented to us a simple agree- 
ment, that Canada and the United States 
may each take from the Niagara River a 
certain additional amount of water, the 
United States 7,500 cubic feet per second 
and Canada 6,000 cubic feet, during the 
emergency, in effect, the diversion not to 
last longer than the time named in the 
notes. 

Evidently it was thought by those who 
prepared and submitted these notes that 
the arrangement was extremely impor- 
tant. Both Canada and the United 
States are equally bound, one even by a 
declaration of war, the other by its opin- 
ion, often expressed in legislation, to do 
everything possible to bring about the 
defeat of Mr. Hitler, the prime murderer 
of present-day civilization. All that is 
involved in this proposition is the taking 
of 7,500 cubic feet of water on one side of 
the Niagara River and 6,000 cubic feet 
on the other side and devoting it to this 
laudable purpose. This diversion should 
be started tomorrow. Indeed, it should 
have been done before this. I under- 
stand r-achinery is standing there ready, 
the water is going to waste over the Falls 
every day, and there is a desire to put 
13,500 cubic feet of water to use, in the 
making of aluminum, perhaps, in the 
production of airplanes, perhaps, in both 
of which the United States and Canada 
are deeply interested. We are all inter- 
ested in such activities, and every day’s 
delay is very serious as affecting the wel- 
fare of our own country. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to 
this proposition. Why should we not 
take this action? We should do it today, 
we should do it now, and on both sides of 
the line let the work go forward of fur- 
ther preparing each one of these nations 
for the task in hand, in which we are all 
interested. 

The idea that someone wrote one of 
these notes and stated what would be 
the legal effect, anyway, should not deter 
us. If we agree to this exchange of notes 
and divert the additional water and pro- 
duce instruments of national defense, 
and the Congress afterward passes what 
the men who wrote the notes knew would 
go through, a bill pending in the House 
of Representatives, which is more em- 
bracing than the notes, which includes 
provision for everything the notes under- 
take to provide for, then the arrangement 
will terminate. 

In God’s name, what is wrong about 
that? Why should anyone complain of 
that? That would have been the legal 
effect if nothing had been said in the 
notes about it. Everyone knows that if 
we agree to the changes made by these 
notes today, and we afterward enact the 
legislation to which I have referred, this 
proposal will be at an end at once, be- 
cause it will be embraced in the scope of 
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the legislation. If we do not enact the 
legislation, then the notes will continue 
in effect until they are terminated by the 
terms of the notes themselves. 

What is wrong with that? Why is it 
not a good plan to follow in our own 
defense? Why should we now hesitate 
and split hairs over something unneces- 
sarily puf into a note by someone? It 
would have been just the same if the 
author of one of the notes had said in 
the note, Today, when I am writing this 
note, it is very cloudy,” and someone had 
risen on the floor of the Senate and 
said, “I can prove that the sun was shin- 
ing when he wrote that note.” What 
difference would it make? What of it? 

It seems to me we are foolish if we 
delay for an hour something which every- 
one agrees should be done at once. Sup- 
pose the diversion of water would in- 
terfere with the beauty of the scenery; 
are we to let men die on the battlefield, 
are we to continue conditions now ex- 
isting, merely because a flower will not 
grow which otherwise would grow? Are 
we distressed about the beauty of the 
scenery when human life is at stake? 

Mr. President, it seems to me we are 
all sincere in our desire to help in the 
national defense, and we have now be- 
fore us a measure by which we can put 
to work 13,500 cubic feet of water, going 
over a precipice about 165 feet high, to 
manufacture the things which are nec- 
essary for the soldiers to have on the bat- 
tlefield. I know the matter will be re- 
committed, and I know that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will prob- 
ably report it favorably again very soon, 
but every day is vital. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah in the chair). Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] that Execu- 
tive G—Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session—be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The nominations on the calendar will 
be stated. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frazier Reams, of Toledo, Ohio, 
to be collector of internal revenue for the 
tenth district of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read ` 


sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nom- 
et of postmasters be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. © 


REGULATION OF FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


As in legislative session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
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the bill (S. 210) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide 
for the regulation of freight forwarders. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the amendment of the 
House, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Hcuses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
before the motion is put, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
conferees who are about to be appointed 
to the fact that the House bill apparently 
contains a joker. I am referring to sec- 
tion 419, dealing with liability for past 
acts and omissions. This provision was 
not in the Senate bill. It was inserted 
in the House. It reads as follows: 

No person shall be subject to any punish- 
ment or liability under the provisions of 
any Federal statute on account of any act 
done or omitted to be done, prior to the 
effective date of this part, in connection 
with the establishment, charging, collection, 
receipt, or payment of rates of freight for- 
warders, or joint rates or divisions between 
freight forwarders and common carriers by 
motor vehicle subject to this act. 


It will be observed, Mr. President, that 
this language grants an exemption for 
any violation of any Federal statute.’ It 
is not confined to violations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Therefore it em- 
bodies too broad an exemption, it seems 
to me, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, this is a proposed piece 
of legislation which will give absolution 
from crimes which have been com- 
mitted? It will give absolution from 
such crimes by legislation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And guilty parties 
cannot be held for trial by a court? If 
they have committed crimes they will 
now be exempt from arrest or punish- 
ment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would have the 
effect, as the Senator from Minnesota 
says, of giving absolution from crimes 
which have been committed prior to the 
date of the act, and more than that, it 
would interrupt and destroy a substan- 
tial part of the activity of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I de- 
sire that the clerk shall read a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, who 
called my attention to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

OCTOBER 28, 1941. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’'MAHONEY, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR O'MAHONEY: During our 
telephone discussion this morning I referred 
to a provision in S. 210, an act providing for 
the regulation of freight forwarders, which 
I understand is now in conference. The 
House committee incluced in this act a pro- 
vision, section 419, relieving freight forward- 
ers, motor carriers, and shippers from any 
punishment or liability under the provisions 
of “any Federal statute” as a result of the 
establishment in the past of joint rates or 


the payment of charges, of matters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This provision, however, goes further and 
would, for example, relieve freight forward- 
ers and others, of violations of the antitrust 
laws. This Division has a number of com- 
plaints pending alleging violation of anti- 
trust laws by a number of freight forward- 
ers, arising out of their method of making 
rates through rate conferences or bureaus. 
If the words “the Interstate Commerce Act” 
were substituted for the words “any Federal 
statute” in section 419, this Division would 
be assured that it could proceed with the 
pending cases to eradicate this method of 
unlawfully combining to make rates without 
affecting the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished by the House committee as shown 
in its report relating to this provision. 

I trust that this change will be made. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THURMAN ARNOLD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not intend to pursue the matter fur- 
ther here, because I believe it can be 
handled satisfactorily in the conference, 
and if the Senate now authorizes the ap- 
pointment of conferees, the Senate con- 
ferees will be on notice with respect to 
the gravity of this change which has been 
made by the House. Of course, when the 
bill comes back from conference it will 
be closely examined as to what the con- 
ferees have done on this point. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
calling the matter to my attention. The 
provision to which the Senator refers was 
not, of course, as he said, contained in 
the bill as passed by the Senate. Several 
other provisions were adopted by the 
House which were not in the Senate bill. 
That is the reason I moved that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the House amendment, 
and that conferees on the part of the 
Senate be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. WHEELER, 
Mr. Truman, Mr. HILL, Mr. Wuire, and 
Mr. Reep conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. CHAVEZ. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o'clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, November 27, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 24, 1941: 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
ensigns in the Navy, to rank from the 19th 
day of December 1941: 


Buford D. Abernathy 

Guilford D. Acker 

Corliss W. Adams 

David G. Adams, Jr. 

James T. Alexander, 
Jr. 

James P. Allen 


Layton S. Allen 

Harry C. Allendor- 
fer, Jr. 

Charles A. Allsopp 

Frank A. Andrews 

Stanton C. Arendts 

Richard W. Arey 
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Parker B. Armstrong 
Robert M. Arm- 
strong 


James M. Ashley, Jr. 

George O. Atkinson, 
Jr. 

Wallace B. Auck- 


Thomas Babb 
Joseph A. Bachhuber 
Willard O. Backus 
Raymond W. Baker 
Theodore L. Balis 
Jonathan A. Barker 
Richard . Barleon 
William W. Barnes, 
Jr. 
William R. Barnett 
Eugene C. Barn- 
hardt 3d 
William N. Beale, Jr. 
Joseph N. Behan, Jr. 
Theodore W. Bene- 
dict 
George S. Bennett, 
Jr. 
John L. Benton 
Daniel E. Bergin, Jr. 
Cedric B. Bergquist 
Francis J. Berry 
Albert F. Betzel 
William E. Betzer 
Vernon E. Binion 
Charles B. Bishop 
George L. Bliss, Jr. 
Marsden S. Blois, Jr. 
Alvin S. Bogart 
Richard W. Bond 
John W. Booker 
Sammy P. Boothe 
Charles H. Borg, Jr. 
James D. W. Borop 
Stewart L. Bosl 
John S. Bowen 
Raymond A. Boyd 
John J. Bradley 
Robert R. Brafford 
Walter B. Brandon 
William R. Brew- 
ster, Jr. 
Harry M. Brinser 
George F. Britner, Jr, 
Garrison Brown 
Joy E. Brown 
Kenneth B. Brown 
Robert G. Brown 
Wiliam S. Brown 
Richard H. Buck 
Gordon C. Buhrer 
Richard P. Bukowski 
Davis E. Bunting 
Arthur T. Burke 
John H. Burt 
Charles J. Burton 
Alexander J. Butsko 
Alexander D. C. 
Byers 
Kevin E. Byrne 
Robert R. Carter 
William E. Carver 
John E. Casey 
Ray J. Casten 
Allen B. Catlin 
Michael A. Censale 
William M. Chewn- 


ing 
Robert B. Childers 
Reed Clark 
Jared E. Clarke 3d 
William C. Clem- 
mens 
Howard Cole 
Philip P. Cole 
James W. Conger 
Walter J. Conklin, 
Jr. 
Thomas N. Cop- 
- pedge, Jr. 
Darce C. Coyle 
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John W. Crawford, 
Jr. 
Wiliam H. Craw- 
ford, Jr. 
Richard B. L. Creecy 
William H. Cross 
Leonard M. Culjat 
George F. Cummings 
David M. Currer 
Richard E. Curtis 
Frank M. L. Davis 
John B. Davis, Jr. 
Robert S. Day 
Silvio De Cristofaro 
Joseph R, Defrees, Jr. 
William H. Deibler, 


Jr. 
Armistead Dennett 
Maino des Granges 
William H. Divine 
Robert E. Doherty 
William A. Donohue 
Judson C. Doyle 
William C. Dozier, 
Ir. 
John G. Drew 2d 
Max C. Duncan 
Marcy M. Dupre 3d 
Paul H. Durand 
Robert S. Eastman 
Jay A. Easton, Jr. 
William R. Easton 
John J. Ebnet 
Ernest J. Edmands 
Gustave W. R. 
Ehreke, Jr. 
Harold H. Ellison 
James W. Emmons 
William A. Engdahl 
Warren L. Engstrom 
William W. Ennis 
Leonard Erb 
Clifford M. Esler, Jr. 
Walter H. Esworthy, 
Jr. 
Richard L. Evans 
John A. Fairchild 
Roy K. Falconer, Jr. 
Eugene H. Farrell 
William F. Farrell, 
Jr. 
Henry C. Field, Jr. 
David M, Fine 
Harold E. Fisher 
John N. Fitzgerald, 
Jr. 
Russell F. Flynn 
Charles B. Fodale 
George W. Folta, Jr. 
John G. Frazier 
Robert S. Froude 
Harold E. Fry 
Edward F. Gallagher 
Robert F. Gallagher 
Alvin L, Gallin 
George A. Gardes 
Leo A. Garland 
Wallace H. Garrett, 
Jr. 
Alfred D. Garvin 
Wesley R. Gebert, Jr. 
John F. Geisse - 
Theodore E. Gerber 
Alan E. Gernhardt 
Robert G. Gibson 
John A. Gommen- 
genger 
Robert C. Gooding 
Robert R. Graham, 
Jr. 
Henry L. Grant 3d 
Herbert C. Gravely, 
Jr. 
David H. Green 
Jchn J. Green 
Laurence B. Green 
Earl M. Greer, Jr. 
Wiliam E. Griffin, 
Jr. 
Ward W. Griffith 3d 
Aiton B. Grimes 
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Kenneth E. Gul- 
ledge 

John P. Gutting 

John J. Haffey, Jr. 

Albert B. Hall, Jr. 

Edgille V. Hall 

George G. Halvorson 

Arthur G. Hamil- 
ton, Jr. 

John L. Hansen 

Robert J. Hanson 

Thomas C. Harbert, 
Jr. 

Robert H. Harwood, 
Jr. 

James D. Hazard 

John C. J. Hebron 

Elbridge D. Hender- 
son 

Donald A. Henning 

Edward B. Herndon 
3a 

William E. Herone- 


mus . 
Raymond G. Herz- 
berger, Ir. 
Leon B. Hester 
Charles A. Hill, Jr. 
John C. Hill 2d 
Albert G. Hillberg, 
Jr. 
John J. Hinchey 
Maddox N. P. Hin- 
kamp 
John P. Hobson 3d 
Ernst Hoefer, Jr. 
Richard F. Hofer 
Donald T. Holmes 
Ralph L. Holton 
Henry D. Honan, Jr. 
Eric E. Hopley 
William B. Hosey 
John B. Hough 
Wiliam D. Houser 
Forrest E. Houston 
Harold S. Howard 
John S. Howard, Jr. 
Richard G. Huber 
Robert L. Hum- 


phreys 
Joseph R. Hunt 
William J. Hurst 
Robert W. Irwin 
Jack M. James 
Joseph D. Jeffrey 
Lewis W. Jennings 
Peter D. Joers 
Ralph G. Johns, Jr. 
James K. Johnston 
Samuel G. Jones 
Louis H. Jullien 
John D. H. Kane, Jr. 
Cleamens Karfgin, 

Jr. 
Arthur H. Keeney, 


Jr. 
Harry J. Kelley 
Jack E. Kennedy 
Isaac C. Kidd, Jr. 


Wynkoop Kiersted 
3a 


Vincent J. Koehler 
Raymond M. Krepps, 
Jr. 


Donald E. Lamar 
Fort E. Land 
Jay W. Land 
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Oliver H. Landua 
Robert I. Langlois 
William L. Layer 
Chester M. Lee 
Marvin G. Lee 
John S. Leffen 
Tobert E. Leonard 
Paul LeVeaux 
Charles L. Leveritt 
Charles H, Liebhau- 


John A. Lindbeck 
Samuel M. Logan 
William F. Lorenz 
Richard L. Lowe 
Robert L. Lowell 
Marshall J. Lyttle 
Eugene T. MacDon- 
ald 
Alfred B. MacKown 
Eugene Madden, Jr. 
John W. Maddex 
Richard I, Maddox 
George H. Mahler 
3d 


Eugene I. Malone 

Preston L. Mansfield 

John L. Marocchi 

Thomas O. Mar- 
shall, Ir. 


Charles T. Martin, Jr. 


Robert A. Martin 
Clifford P. Mason 
Joe R. Mason 
Leslie C. Maurer, Jr. 
Roland G. Mayer, Jr. 
Robert S. Maynard 
Lindsay C. McCarty 
George W. McFet- 


ridge 
Charles A. McGowan 
Raymond C. Mc- 
Grath 
Bruce M. McKalson 
William E. McKin- 
ney 
Horace P. McNeal 
Robert D. McWethy 
Arnold C. Mealy 
Louis L. Meier, Jr. 
Vincent I. Meier 
William H. Men- 
denhall 
Bruce Meulendyke 
Thomas J. Milhaupt 
Gerald E. Miller 
Jesse E. Miller 
Kenneth W. Miller 
Ray H. Miller 
Ward S. Miller 
Robert G. Mills 
Blaine G. Miltner 
Donald A. Minner 
John J. Mitchell 
Griswold L. Moeller 
Charles B. Momsen, 
Jr. 
Kenneth P. Monroe, 
Jr. 
Wiliam Melvin 
Montgomery 
Willam Morgan 


William A. Morgan 
William B. Morrow 
Robert E. Mottern 
Arthur C. Mullen 
Robert E. Muller 
Graham P. Mulligan 
Robert L. Mundhenk 
Maxmilian W. Munk 
Laurence T. Murphy 
Norman C. Nash 
James P. Neenan 
John L. Neff 
William L. Newton 
Emery M. Nickerson 


James D. Nickerson 
Willard L. Nyburg 
Robert D. Nye 
Ronald J. Obey 
Frank H. O'Brien 
Richard H. O'Brien 
William T. O'Bryant 
James J. O'Donnell 
John T. Oleksy 
Leslie R. Olsen 
Carl E. Olson 
Justin A. O'Neil 
James B. Osborn 
Edwin T. Csler 
Max H. Ostrander 
Cornelius D. O'Sul- 
livan 
Elias M. Padget, Jr. 
Joseph M. Parsons 
John D. Patterson 
Charles N. Payne, Jr. 
Thomas R. Pearson 
Gerald E. Peddicord 
Wiliam H. Pellett 
Strudwick T. Pen- 


Quinten A. Pierce 


Robert S. Rankin 


Robert F. Reilly 
Charles B. Reinhardt 
Harold E. Rice 
Francis E. Rich 
Donald C. Richards 
John M. Rickabaugh 
Francis A. Riley 
Richard Riley 
William O. Riley 
Stephen J. Riordan, 


son, Jr. 
William A. Robie 
William M. Robinson 
Walter P. Robinson, 
Jr, 
Roy J. Robison 
Edwin M. Rosenberg 
John J. Rowan 
William C. Roy, Jr. 
Roy T. Ruble 
Andrew J. Rucker 
Paul L. Ruehrmund, 
Jr. 
William J. Rusch, Jr. 
Walter R. Sadler 
James W. Salassi 


Frank G. Scarbo- 
rough 
Hugo Schmidt 


James D. Schnepp 
William A. Schoen- 
feld 


James F. Schremp 
Gerald J. Scott 
Marshall Seaborn 
James O. Seamans 
Robert B. Seidell 
Frank R. S. Sellers 
Charles C. Senn 
Richard M. Sewall 
Claude B. Shaw 
Harold E. Shear 
William A. Shonerd 
Wiliam C. Shreve 
Kendall W. Simmons 
William E. Simmons 
William E, Sims 
Leslie R. Skidmore, 
Jr. 
Mervin O. Slater 
Joseph P. Sliwka 
Charles E. Smith 
Ernest P. Smith 
John E. Smith, Jr, 
Milton G. Smith 
Norman C. Smith 
Paul B. Smith 
Peter S. Smith 
Ray F. Smith 
James B. Sommers 
Donald H. Spangler 
William D. Spiegel 
Colby M. Springer 
Lewis W. Squires 
Robert B. Stahl 
Lewis J. Stecher, Jr. 
James T. Stephen- 
son, Jr. 
Richard G. Stern, Jr. 
William W. Stetson 
Milton E. Stewart 
Elton B. Stirling 
Griffith P. Stokes 
Howard L. Stone, Jr. 
Clive A, Strangman 
Walter M. Straub 
Ivan W. Sturgis 
Arthur D. Sullivan 
James R. Swanbeck 
Robert F. Sweek 
Henry B. Sweitzer 


William B. Tichenor 
Francis Tofalo 
Robert G. Tower 
Joseph M. Tully, Jr. 
Carol A. Turner 
Henry C. Turner 
Thomas Turner 
William E. Under- 
wood 
LeRoy W. Vance 
Carlton A. Van Emon 
John H. Van Gelder 
Hugh C. van Roosen 
Richard B. Varley, 
Jr. 
Volkert B. Veeder 
John M. Villepigue, 
Jr. 
Walter M. Vincent 
William F. Vose 
Walter H. F. Wahlin 


Stephen H. Walsh 

Lars Wanggaard, Jr. 

Herbert J. Ward 

Russell D. Ward 

Arthur H. Warner, 
Jr. 

William G. Weber 


George T. Weems 


Arthur T. Weiss 
John R. Welsh 
Sherwood H. Werner 
William R. Werner 
Roy W. F. Werth- 
muller 
Leon W. Westcott 
Henry P. White- 


Alden W. Whitney 
Philip P. Wienick 
Raymond Wiggins 
Gordon S. Wiley 
Drewery R. Wilhite 
Henry B. Williams 
Thomas H. Williams 
Thomas E. William- 
son, Jr. 
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William P. Willis, Jr. 
Donald E. Wilson 
Crawford D. Winner 
Edward H. Winslow 
Mark W. Woods 
Walter B. Woodson, 
Jr. 
Reginald L, Work- 


man 
Marshall W. Wren 
Hal G. Wynne 
James W. Wyrick 
Richard F. Yarbo- 

rough, Jr. 
William M. Yeager 
Charles M. Young 
William H. Young 
Carl H. Ziehr 
Richard D. Zirker 
Dott E. Zook, Jr. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, from 
the 19th day of December 1941: 


Robert C, Armstead 
Donald D. Blue 
James M. Callender 
Paul E. Caton 
Thomas M. Coggins 
Wayne L. Edwards 
Sam H. Fletcher 
Bernard W. Giebler 
Richard A. Glaeser 
Jacob E. Glick 
Harold A, Harwood 
Alton L. Hicks 
John T. Hill * 
Richard D. Opp, Jr. 
Richard L. Pierce 
Herbert D. Ray- 
mond, Jr. 


Robert McK, Rich- 
ards 
John E. Shedaker, 


Jr. 

Walter W. Stege- 
merten 

Murray L. Thomp- 


son 

Carlton E. Tripp 

Donald J. Van Oeve- 
ren 

Douglas C. Whitaker 

Jobn E. Williams 

Henry J. Woessner, 
2d 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Capt. William S. Farber to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy, to rank from the Ist day 


of November 1941. 


The following-named commanders to be 
captains in the Navy, to rank from the Ist 


day of November 1941: 
George F. Hussey, Jr. 


Thomas J. Keliher, Jr. 


Osborne B. Hardison 


The following-named lieutenant com- 
manders to be commanders in the Navy, to 
rank from the date stated opposite their 


names: 


Richard H. Cruzen, April 1, 1941. 


George 


L. Russell, November 1, 1941. 


William C. Gray, November 1, 1941. 

Peter M. Moncy, November 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenant commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Roy R. Ransom, April 1, 1941, 

Gerald R. Dyson, November 1, 1941. 

Joe W. Boulware, November 1, 1941. 

Emmett J. Sullivan, November 1, 1941. 

Charles K. Bergin, November 1, 1941. 

Robert E. Dixon, November 1, 1941. 

Richard B. Levin, November 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior 
grade) to be lieutenants in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Stevan Mandarich, July 1, 1941. 

Edward F. Dissette, July 1, 1941, 

Herman H. Kait, July 1, 1941. 

Richard S. Stuart, July 1, 1941. 

Samuel Adams, November 1, 1941. 

Charles H. S. Murphy, November 1, 1941. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Navy, to rank 
from the 2d day of June 1941: 


Harry B. Bass 
Floyd B. Garrett, Jr. 
Robert J. Morgan 
Evan P. Aurand 
Frank A. Zimanski 


Edwin L. Pierce 

Robert C. Millard 

Cornelius P. Calla- 
han, Jr. 

Howard P. Fischer 


The following-named surgeons to be medi- 
cal inspectors in the Navy with the rank of 
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commander, to rank from the date stated 


opposite their names: 


Harry J. Scholtes, July 1, 1940. 

Robert M. Gillett, July 1, 1941. 

Passed Assistant Dental Surgeon Raymond 
A. Lowry to be a dental surgeon in the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander, to 
rank from the 1st day of July 1941. 

The following-named assistant dental sur- 
geons to be passed assistant dental surgeons 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant, to 
rank from the Ist day of August 1941: 


Gail T. Curren 
Maurice E. Simpson 
Otto H. Schlicht 


Roger V. Chastain 
Wilbur H. Pederson 
Stanley W. Eaton 


Angus W. Grant to be an assistant dental 
surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade), to rank from the 8th day 


of September 1941. 


Pay Director William C, Fite to be a pay di- 
rector in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, to rank from the 1st day of October 


1933. 


Passed Assistant Paymaster James J. Mc- 
Kinstry to Le a paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant commander, to rank 
from the ist day of July 1941. 

The following to be assistant paymasters 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, to rank 
from the 17th day of November 1941: 


Niels H. Anderson 

John F. Bacon 

Leonard F. Burrage 
3d 


Claude A. Clefton 
Fred Coleman 
Robert M. Coman 
Johnstone L. Cop- 
pock 
Philip W. Evans 
Robert B. Edwards 
Francis M. Fahy 
Douglas G. Fink 
Philip P. Finn 
Richard E. Forrest 
Stanley B. Free- 
born, Jr. 
Melvin P. Gundlach 
John 8. Hard 
Theodore L. Hughes 
Albert B. Johnson 
Glenn A. Keats 


Shelby C. Leasure, 
Jr. 

Daniel R. McCom- 
ish 


Jack E. Nettles 
Robert H. Ryan 
William M. Sander 
Theodore E. Sharp 
Douglas C. Skaife 
Bert Smith 
Rodne A. Stanton 
Hunter W. Stewart 
Donald C Storch 
Erwin N. Thode 
Harold C. Van Ars- 
dale 
Wiliam R. 
Liere 
Frank A. Whitaker 
Fred C. Winkels 


Van 


The follcwing to be assistant civil engineers 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), to rank from the 17th day of 
November 1941: 


Joseph B. Barnwell 

William C. Bowers 

James A. Fitzgerald Jack W. Schwartz 

Cleveland R. Horne, William J. Thomp- 
Jr. son 


Boatswain Charles J. Wichmann to be a 
chief boatswain in the Navy, to rank with but 
after ensign, from the Ist day of September 
1941. 

Machinist Arthur H. Randall to be a chief 
machinist in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the ist day of September 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenants in the Navy, to rank from the 
date stated opposite their names, to correct 
the date of rank as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 


James B. Denny, April 1, 1941. 

Elmer C. Long, May 1, 1941. 

Gorman C. Merrick, July 1, 1941. 

Ralph M. Metcalf, August 1, 1941. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Roy G. Buck to 
be a passed assistant paymaster in the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant, to rank from the 
ist day of May 1941, to correct the date of 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 

The following-named assistant civil engi- 
neers to be civil engineers in the Navy with 
the rank of lieutenant, to rank from the 
date stated opposite their names: 

William F. Wesanen, June 30, 1937. 

Alexander S. C. Wadsworth, July 1, 1937, 


Joseph C. Luppens 
James S. Marsh 


Lt. Comdr. Silas B. Moore to be a com- 
mander in the Navy from the Ist day of 
July 1941. 

Lt. (J. G.) Grover S. Higginbotham to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy from the ist day of 
October 1941. 

Surg. Edward M. Harris, Jr., to be a medi- 
cal inspector in the Navy with the rank of 
commander from the ist day of July 1941. 

Baker M. Hamilton to be an assistant den- 
tal surgeon in the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) from the 8th day 
of September 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 24, 1941: 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Frazier Reams to be collector of internal 
revenue for the tenth district of Ohio, 
PoSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Mae F. Seymour, Goshen, 
ALASKA 
Alice E. Gurtler, Nenana. 
ARKANSAS 


Ella K. Calhoun, Mineral Springs. 
Jewell L. Bodenhamer, Mountain Home. 
Charles M. Davis, Scott. 


FLORIDA 


Mary W. Green, Englewood. 
Ida Kathryn Gainer, St. Andrew. 
Berniece L. Ward, Tice. 


IOWA 


Hilda Blau, Alexander. 

Charles W. Taylor, Janesville. 

Gladys M. Braden, Macedonia. 

John E. Mieras, Maurice. 

Eva F, Cupp, Riverton. 

Lois C. Hewitt, University Park. 
MINNESOTA 

Alta R. Dickson, Big Falls. 

Jasper W. Thomas, Isle. 

Ira T. Strom. Lake Lillian, 

George Neumann, Osseo. 

Arthur E. Osberg, Upsaia. 

Teresa C. Kline, Vesta. 


NEW YORK 


A. Alexander Matson, Lake Ronkonkoma. 
Thomas P. Ward, Saranac Lake. 


OKLAHOMA 
Dudley C. Allsup. Willow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Be Thou our peace, O Lord, the peace 
that makes the yoke easy and the bur- 
den light; the peace which prepares for 
toil, stimulates action, and inspires fel- 
lowship in a common purpose. Living the 
life of the spirit, conscious that there is 
no duty too simple, no position too hum- 
ble, make us to show forth the grandeur 
of trust and obedience to Thy holy will. 
No act can be greater, fraught with 
mightier meaning for the soul of our 
country, than that the servants of the 
ship of state may yearn and strive in 
every redemptive effort. As the hand of 


+ 
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world rolls on, enable us to attain to that 
eternal justice still holds the scale as the 
faith and endurance which even the 
bravest will not despise. Allow not ambi- 
tion or advantage to harden our under- 
standing into permanence, neither con- 
fusion to bewilder our endeavors to ran- 
som Thy good earth from its adversaries. 
In the bond of unity, grant us light where 
there is twilight and purge away the 
weakness and the prejudice of error. Al- 
mighty God, be pleased to direct our Pres- 
ident, our Speaker, and the Congress; 
bless our entire citizenship that our peo- 
ple may rest and abide under just laws 
wisely administered, and Thine shall be 
the praise forever. Through Christ. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, November 21, 1941, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 1884. An act to make provision for the 
construction activities of the Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech made by the Governor 
of the State of Indiana, Hon. Henry F. 
Schwicker, at the recent launching of 
the battleship Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
own remarks.) 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by Dr. 
Douglas, president of American Uni- 
versity. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include a 
statement on employment and auto- 
mobiles. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
McGEHEE]. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
CO., INC. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 3121), for the relief of the Auto- 
matic Temperature Control Co., Inc., and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$121) entitled “An Act for the relief of the 
Automatic Temperature Control Company, 
Incorporated”, having met, after full and free 
conference, haye agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its 


ment to the amendment of the Senate and 


agree to the same with an amendment: In 
lieu of the figures “$3,312.16” insert “$3,700”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Dan R. MCGEHEE, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
THomas, D. WINTER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
PRENTISS M. Brown, 
James M. TUNNELL, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference of the disagreeing vote of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3121) for the relief of the 
Automatic Temperature Control Co., Inc., 
submit the folowing statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report. 

This bill as it passed the House provided 
for the payment of the sum of $6,624.32 to 
the Automatic Temperature Control Co., Inc., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Such sum represents 
the additional cost to the company, above 
the contract price on account of work in 
complying with Coast Guard contract TOG 
27927, dated October 9, 1937. The Senate 
reduced the amount to be paid to the Auto- 
matic Temperature Control Co., Inc., from 
$6,624.32 to $3,312.16. 

At the conference a compromise of $3,700 


Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
Pe motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le, 


MARGARET M. CUTTS 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
4270) for the relief of Margaret M. Cutts, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing yotes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4270) entitled “An Act for the relief of Mar- 
garet M. Cutts,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
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follows: In lieu of the figures “$2,500” insert 
“$7,074.54”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 
Dan R. Merken, 
ROBERT RaMSPECK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Prentiss M. ’ 
James H. HUGHES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference of the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4270) for the relief 
of Margaret M. Cutts, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report. 

This bill as it passed the House provided 
for the payment of the sum of $14,149.08 to 
Margaret M. Cutts, widow of the late Col. 
Richard M. Cutts, United States Marine 
Corps, for the loss of personal property of the 
late Colonel Cutts, on April 26, 1930, in a 
fire which destroyed his place of residence 
while on duty at Port au Prince, Haiti. The 
Senate reduced the amount to be paid to 
Mrs. Cutts from $14,149.08 to $2,500. 

At the conference a compromise of $7,- 
074.54 was agreed upon. 

Dan R. MCGEHEE, 


ROBERT RAMSPECK, - 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FRED WEYBRET, JR., ET AL. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
1852) for the relief of Fred Weybret, Jr., 
and others, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1852) entitled “An act for the relief of Fred 
Weybret, Junior, and others”, having met, 
after full and free conference, haye agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 6; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the figures 
“$1,200” insert $1,300; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures 83,000“ insert $3,500; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures “$924.29” insert $1,000; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures “$1,545” insert $2,000; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


- ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 


the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the figures “$1,045” insert $1,200; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Dan R. McGEBEE, 
Samu. A. WEISS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference of the disagreeing vote of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1852) for the relief of Fred 
Weybret, Jr., and others, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report, 

This bill as it passed the House provided 
for the payment of the sum of $1,500 to Fred 
Weybret, Jr.; the sum of $226.50 to Fred Wey- 
bret, Sr.; the sum of $5,000 to Walter Me- 
Henry; the sum of $1,274.29 to Jessie Mc- 
Henry; the sum of $3,000 to Earle P, Schout- 
en; the sum of $2,500 to Allan D. Cameron; 
the sum of $617.50 to the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation and the sum of 8382.10 
to the State compensation insurance fund, 
for personal injuries and property damages 
sustained February 3, 1939, as the result of a 
collision between the car driven by Earle P. 
Schouten and a car operated on official busi- 
ness for the Civilian Conservation Corps, near 
Vacaville, Calif. 

The Senate made the following amend- 
ments: No. 1, Fred Weybret, Jr., from $1,500 
to $1,200; No. 2, Walter McHenry from $5,000 
to $3,000; No. 3, Jessie McHenry from $1,274.29 
to $924.29; No. 4, Earle P, Schouten, from 
$3,000 to $1,545; No. 5, Allan D. Cameron, from 
$2,500 to $1,045; No. 6, was to strike out the 
payment to the General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation and the State compensation in- 
surance fund, 

At the conference the House conferees 
receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 6 and agree to the 
amendments as follows: No, 1, the amount 
to Fred Weybret, Jr., raised from $1,200 to 
$1,300; No. 2, the amount to Walter McHenry 
raised from $3,000 to $3,500; No, 3, the 
amount to Jessie McHenry raised from 
$924.29 to $1,000; No. 4, the amount to Earle 
P. Schouten raised from $1,545 to $2,000; No. 5, 
the amount to Allan D. Cameron raised from 
$1,045 to $1,200. 


Managers on the part of the House, 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FRED SPENCER 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3774) for the relief of Fred Spencer, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$774) entitled “An Act for the relief of Fred 
Spencer”, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment: In 
lieu of the figures “$3,258” insert “$3,700”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Lovis J. CAPOZZOLI, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference of the disagreeing vote of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3774) for the relief of Fred 
Spencer, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report. 

This bill as it passed the House provided for 
the payment of the sum of $6,337.56 to Fred 
Spencer for personal injuries sustained on 
August 3, 1938, when the car in which he was 
riding was struck by a truck in the service 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Inte ior. The Senate reduced the 
amount to be paid to Fred Spencer from 
$6,337.56 to $3,258. 

At the conference a compromise of $3,700 
Was agreed upon. 

Dan R. MCGEHEE, 

W. A. PITTENGER, 

Louis J. CAPOZZOLI, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
WILLIAM E. THOMAS 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
768) for the relief of William E. Thomas, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
768) entitled “An act for the relief of William 
E. Thomas,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the figures “$330.75” insert 
“$500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Dan R. MCGEHEE, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
PRENTISS M. BROWN, 
JAMES H. HUGHES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 768) for the relief 
of William E. Thomas submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

This bill, as it passed the House, provided 
for the payment of the sum of $830.75 to 
William E. Thomas for personal injuries sus- 
tained when his right foot was crushed be- 
tween a subway car and the loading platform 
beneath the Capitol Building on September 
13, 1937. The Senate reduced the amount to 
be paid to William E. Thomas from $830.75 to 
$330.75. 

At the conference a compromise of $500 was 
agreed upon. 

Dan R. MCGEHEE, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
J. T. COULTER 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 466) for 
the relief of J. T. Coulter, with a Senate 
amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,500” and insert 
“$1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. 


PREVENTING SALE OF UNWHOLESOME 
FOOD IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
5694) to prevent the sale of unwhole- 
some food in the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the bill the gentleman is calling 
up? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The bill would pre- 
vent the sale of unwholesome food in the 
District of Columbia. I propose to ex- 
plain the measure before it is acted on. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. While I 
am on my feet, does the gentleman have 
in mind to call up the bill about the trus- 
tees of Columbus University? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, No, I do not. I 
understand now the measure is contro- 
versal, and under agreement, no contro- 
versial bills will be called today by the 
District Committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If that 
bill is not to be called, I have no objection 
to the gentleman’s request, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us how many 
bills he is going to call up? 
cane RANDOLPH. This is the only 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. Are 
you going to explain this bill to the 
House? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I desire to 
do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no person shall sell, 
or cause to be sold, or offer for sale any food 
which is unwholesome or unfit for use. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act the 
term “food” means any article used for con- 
sumption by a human being or an animal. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the health 
officer of the District of Columbia, and he is 
hereby authorized, to inspect all food pos- 
sessed or offered for sale, and condemn, de- 


. nature, destroy, seize, or remove such food as 


may be unfit for consumption. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. Prosecutions for violations of any 
of the provisions of this act or of any regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder shall be on in- 
formation in the police court of the District 
of Columbia by the corporation counsel of 
the District of Columbia or any of his assist- 
ants. 

Sec. 6. Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act or any of the regulations 
promulgated thereunder shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $300 or impris- 
oned for not more than 90 days. 

Sec. 7. This act shall in no respect be con- 
sidered as a repeal of any of the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
but shall be construed as supplemental 
thereto. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “he”, insert 
“or his duly appointed agent.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
lation is to return to the District of Co- 
lumbia Health Officer the authority 
which formerly he held to condemn un- 
wholesome food offered for sale in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Prior to the enactment of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act in 1939 
the Health Officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia had such authority. This was 
taken away by the subsequent act which 
has included in its definition of interstate 
commerce “commerce within the District 
of Columbia.” Under the Federal Food 
Act food which is spoiled shall be liable 
to be proceeded against on libel informa- 
tion and condemned in the District court. 
This is an involved and lengthy pro- 
cedure. It is felt it is necessary now to 
give this authority to the District Health 
Officer. Of course, the problem is ac- 
centuated by the tremendous increase in 
population of the District of Columbia. 
It is necessary to give our health officer 
power in connection with the condemna- 
tion of unwholesome food in order to 
protect those living here and those who 
come here either for short or long periods. 
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The local Health Department has the 
proper organization for the prompt en- 
forcement of pure-food standards. No 
funds, may I say to the membership of 
the House, will be required other than 
those already appropriated to carry out 
this provision. 

This bill was introduced at the request 
of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the District Committee of 
the House unanimously reports the legis- 
lation to the House. I may add that it 
is specifically provided in the bill that it 
shall in no respect be considered as a 
repeal of the provisions of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act, to which I referred 
a little earlier. 

Mr, SHAFER of Michigan, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. There ap- 
parently has been a very serious condi- 
tion develop here in connection with bad 
food and also in connection with the use 


of unclean utensils in serving food in the 


restaurants here. I am wondering if this 
legislation will take care of that feature. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Michigan. 
This legislation would not deal with the 
important problem that he raises. My 
attention has been called to the serious 
situation, and also other members of the 
committee are cognizant of it. Appar- 
ently from information received there 
are restaurants and hotels in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where food is being 
served from broken and unclean utensils 
and the employees themselves are not 
brought under proper health require- 
ments to perform the work which they 
are called to do. Now, understand my 
statement is no charge that such a con- 
dition exists. I want to be perfectly fair 
with the cwners of eating establishments 
in the District of Columbia. The report 
has come to us, so the District Com- 
mittee will hold a special meeting on 
Wednesday morning of this week when 
the Health Officer, Dr. Ruhland, and also 
Dr. Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States, will come before us and 
discuss this situation and others which 
we believe are vital to the health of the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I would 
like to make an additional observation 
that I have personally seen coffee served 
in cracked cups and I have heard com- 
plaints of glasses being used in beer par- 
lors and places like that with rouge on 
the rims, and so forth. That is, they 
are not properly cleaned before being 
used. I shall be very happy to see legis- 
lation passed that will prevent the use of 
cracked cups, and so forth. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know the gentle- 
man will add to the hearing which will 
be held on Wednesday. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I would like 
to add just a word. There are plenty of 
places in this town where the food, uten- 
sils, and glasses, in drug stores and res- 
taurants need supervision. I want to 
congratulate this committee on taking 
these steps at this time for both food 
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inspection and the inspection of utensils 
in order to protect the life of this com- 
munity. I was one who, about 2 weeks 
ago, had the pleasure of getting ptomaine 
from one of these institutions. I have 
been cut five times now and I have been 
poisoned three times, which is an average 
of 60 percent, and that I think is a 
pretty high percentage. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman ap- 
parently speaks from personal experience 
and I trust he will find it possible to be 
present at the hearing on Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AlsDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON] ? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is one subject in which 
the citizens of this country and the Mem- 
bers of this House are more interested at 
the present time than any other subject 
it is the matter of strikes in defense in- 
dustries and what Congress is going to 
do about it. Knowing that the House 
Committee on Labor was holding hear- 
ings this morning, I phoned up to the 
clerk of the committee and inquired if I 
could attend the proceedings. I was in- 
formed by a very charming voice that 
Members of Congress would not be per- 
mitted in unless they had suggested legis- 
lation to offer. 

I presume that the committee was in 
executive session, but one of the bills un- 
der consideration was the so-called Vin- 
son bill, which was reported out by the 
House Naval Affairs Committee some 
months ago. As a member of that com- 
mittee I am naturally interested in the 
Labor Committee’s reaction to our pro- 
posal and their attitude toward the sug- 
gestions made by our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. As 
I have stated, however, I was informed 
that I could not attend. 

It seems to me that we have come to a 
pretty pass when duly elected Members 
of the House of Representatives cannot 
attend the proceedings of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the House. Perhaps we should 
all stand up and applaud the fact that 
hearings are being conducted at long last. 

But why all the mysterious secretive- 
ness? Is this another star-chamber pro- 
ceeding which will come to nothing or 
are we actually going to do something 
about strikes in defense industries? The 
country awaits the answer with interest. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EFFECT OF PRIORITIES ON SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 


NOVEMBER 24 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 40 years ago F. J. and R. L, 
Wood established Wood Bros. Thresher 
Co. in Des Moines, Iowa. Today this 
factory has grown until it employs 545 
men, and is one of the principal manu- 
facturers of threshers, combines, and 
corn pickers. Last year it manufactured 
and sold to the farmers of the Nation 
500 combines, 425 threshers, and 1,500 
corn pickers. I am advised by the offi- 
cials of this company that they will have 
to close the plant in 30 days, due to a lack 
of steel and a lack of assurance that steel 
can be furnished regularly in the future. 
This will mean upward of 500 men 
thrown out of employment, as well as 
the eventual inability of the farmers to 
get repair parts for their machinery. It 
seems to me that, had the administration 
deliberately planned to ruin the small 
business men and indirectly injure the 
farmer and people in other walks of life, 
it could not have done a better job than 
it is now doing. Is it not possible to 
get men in the Priorities Division with 
sufficient common sense and business 
acumen who will see that the people of 
America get at least an even break with 
the people of other countries? 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe there is one thing upon 
which the American people have agreed, 
and that is that strikes in defense indus- 
tries must stop. The best definition of 
law that I have ever read is that law is 
the crystallization of public sentiment, 
and sentiment now is crystallized to that 
effect. The settlement of the coal strike 
does not solve the problem and will not 
appease the American people in their 
determination that something must be 
done, and done now, by the Congress to 
stop the sabotaging of American defense. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an address I deliv- 
ered over WWDC last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial and my answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a short verse from the Centerville Iowe- 
gian on the subject of parity. 


1941 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Great Falls Tribune 

_ of Great Falls, Mont., upon the subject of 
highway building. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Miss of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a resolution from Mon- 
tana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JONES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp.) 

KEEP OUT OF WAR 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent is leading us to the brink of war by 
Executive order. Congress recently 
amended the neutrality law to permit our 
ships to go into combat zones and into 
ports of belligerents. This bill was passed 
on the recommendation to the House that 
it was another administration peace 
measure. However, once ships are al- 
lowed to go into belligerent ports we find 
an emplovee in the Presidential office 
saying that it means something else. I 
refer to the statement of W. Averill Har- 
riman, United States war aid, expediter, 
made to the British people in a broadcast 
last night in London. The article is en- 
titled “Meaning of ‘Keep Out of War’ Has 
Changed,” he—Harriman—says. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had a lot of lip 
service about giving the peoples of the 
countries of Europe a chance for self de- 
termination. I have introduced a bill to 
give the American people a chance for 
their own self-determination and to give 
their own mandate to the countries of the 
world. Remember the time that the 
President considered his first reelection 
to the Presidency as a mandate to pack 
the Supreme Court. The people rebuked 
him and the court-packing bill was de- 
feated. My bill will give the American 
people a chance to speak their own man- 
date to the President and to the British 
people, rather than have a second-rate 
Executive employee of the White House 
speak it for them. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the New York 
Mirror in which Mr. Philip Murray 
states that dollar-a-year men are sabo- 
taging the program of defense. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 
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NATIONAL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just inserted in the Recorp an edi- 
torial wherein Philip Murray, of the 
C. I. O., charges sabotage of the na- 
tional-defense program by dollar-a-year 
men. 

If there are any such men in Washing- 
ton and Philip Murray has any such 
knowledge of these men, I hereby de- 
mand that Murray name them. His 
charge is either a real charge, or else it 
is a demagogic, class-hatred, party-line 
charge of a fellow traveler. I charge Mr. 
Murray to make good or forget it. 

Perhaps Mr. Murray has some real 
knowledge on this subject of sabotage, 
for in my opinion the C. I. O. group, un- 
der him, has slowed down and sabotaged 
our defense program more than any 
other group in the United States. 

I notice, in his speech at Detroit, he 
speaks of the “shackles that industry 
might put on the C. I. O.” and screams 
for his individual freedom. While on this 
subject, I would ask Mr. Murray if he 
ever considered anyone outside of his 
union had a right to any individual free- 
dom or liberty, and I ask him how he 
justifies the trampling in the dust of the 
very constitutional rights of those who 
refuse to pay his racketeering tribute for 
the right to work. 

If this charge came from anybody else 
but Murray or his C. I. O. outfit, it might 
have a little more weight with me, but I 
certainly am going, herewith and hereby, 
to challenge Murray to either name 
names or admit his demagoguery. 

KEEP OUT OF WAR 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s Post prints in big headlines, “United 
States is shooting Germans, Harriman 
assures British.” 

The text of the article reads, and I 
quote: 

Lonpon, November 23.—The United States 
Navy “is shooting Germans—German sub- 
marines and aircraft at sea,“ W. Averell Har- 
riman, United States war aid expediter, de- 
clared in a radio broadcast to the British 
people tonight. 

Modifications of the United States neutral- 
ity law and the Lease-Lend Act, Harriman 
told his radio audience, were intended “to 
keep us out of war,” but he added that those 
words “have come to have new meaning.” He 
declared that “isolationism as a natiénal pol- 
icy is a thing of the past. What part we will 
play in the fight to victory I cannot proph- 
esy, but I know as the need unfolds you will 
not find us lacking.” 


We have contended all the time that 
this administration has been camoufiag- 
ing the American people. They are pull- 
ing us in war. Harriman has gotten out 
of the railroad business and now he is 
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railroading things for this administration 
and railroading us into war. He is fool- 
ing and humbugging the American peo- 
ple. This administration is getting us 
into actual shooting, actual war. It is 
certainly time that we should stop the de- 
ceit, the unethical procedure which this 
administration is taking to declare war, 
and let the Congress act if we are to have 
a shooting war. Be manly about it, at 
least. If it is war you want, then tell the 
people. Do not fool them any longer. 
Stop the camouflage. Be honest if you 
want war. I am opposed to America’s 
participation in warfare in Europe and in 
Asia, andin Africa. To take the initiative 
means our downfall. I want to save the 
United States of America. I want this 
administration to obey our Constitution 
and our laws and to at least be honest. 
Bring back our warmongers and those 
who make promises that Congress will 
not back up. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a brief editorial on the subject of the 
price of liberty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been listening for the 
last few days, and for reasons that are 
obvious, to a great many speeches about 
strikes and obstruction of the national- 
defense program by labor. The time has 
come, I believe, when legislation on this 
matter has got to be acted on. But it 
must be the kind of legislation that will 
be fair and just, that will be aimed at 
abuses—not fundamental rights—and 
that will be prepared by people who know 
something about the problems and the 
struggles of people who work for wages 
and whose labor is the basis of our whole 
defense program. I cannot let this day 
go by without rising to say that, in my 
judgment, the President of the United 
States has handled a most difficult situa- 
tion in a very successful way—a far 
better way than has been suggested by 
some Members of the House who fail to 
remember that the object we have, after 
all, is to get our coal mined, our ships 
built, and other things produced. 

If we are interested in production, if 
we are interested primarily in the defense 
program itself, we will see that America’s 
real trouble today is the attempt on the 
part of any group in our society—any 
Member of Congress or anybody else—to 
take advantage of this situation to 
feather their own nests or gain an ad- 
vantage over somebody else. When labor 
and other people understand that we are 
taking a fair and just view of this prob- 
lem and that we are pointing as much 
to attempts on the part of large corpo- 
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rations to derive great profits or block 
expansion of necessary productive facili- 
ties as we are to labor strikes, we shall 
really begin to get somewhere. Yes; we 
have got to assert that the interest of 
the American Nation is superior to that 
of any special group. But we have got 
to recognize wrong wherever it exists and 
we have got to deal fairly all the way 
around. 
{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
brief newspaper article on magnesium. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


CALLING THE PRESIDENT'S HAND 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and also to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his supporters have 
been claiming that the people are back- 
ing him in his drive for war, even though 
all polls are showing the contrary. As 
justification for carrying on a shooting 
war without a declaration by Congress, 
his supporters say that the people ap- 
prove of his foreign policy. Now, there 
is an easy way for the President and all 
the rest of us to learn what the people 
want, and it is time that his bluff was 
called. 

It is quite true that Congress has no 
authority to change the constitutional 
provision that Congressmen shall serve 
for 2 years, but section 4 of article I of 
the Constitution gives Congress authority 
to fix the time for election of Congress- 
men. By taking advantage of this pro- 
vision the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones] has challenged the President to 
a showdown by introducing a bill pro- 
viding for the election of the next Con- 
gress early in March of 1942. Under the 
Jones bill the term of present Congress- 
men would not in any way be shortened. 
They would serve out the full term, but 
by holding an election in March the peo- 
ple would be given a referendum on war 
and New Deal policies in general. The 
President can test his claim that our 
people want war, in a manner which 
admits of no controversy over the result. 

Let those Congressmen who voted for 
@ concurrence in the Senate amendments 
repealing the Neutrality Act put the ac- 
curacy of their opinion to public test by 
supporting this bill of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones]. Let all of us go to 
the people in March for reelection. Let 
those who voted for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act present their arguments to 
the people and we who opposed that re- 
peal will present our arguments; then let 
the people decide and if those who want 
war win, we will go along with them. If 
we win, then let those who voted for re- 
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peal join our ranks. In either event, we 
will have national unity, a thing which 
everyone desires, and we can continue our 
program of national defense, 

Here is an opportunity to test the sin- 
cerity of every man in the soundness of 
his position. I challenege the Demo- 
cratic Party; I challenge the Democratic 
majority in the House; I challenge the 
Democratic leadership; the President of 
the United States, to submit this issue to 
the American people. Let the American 
people rule. Let us have constitutional 
government once more, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial by Senator Reep in the Parsons 
Daily Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, prac- 
tically every Member of this body recog- 
nizes the truth contained in the obser- 
vations just made by the able and sin- 
cere Representative from California 
(Mr. Vooruts]. 

I have long contended in public ut- 
terances before this body, extending 
over a period of 1 year, that the vast ma- 
jority of the workers in the defense in- 
dustries of America do noi desire to be 
off the job. They are loyal and patriotic 
citizens. 

In the recent captive coal mining shut- 
down which, of course, took its toll in my 
own State of West Virginia and in my 
own district, there were commercial 
mines that went out on sympathy strikes. 
In my home vicinity there were three 
commercial mines where a vote was 
taken as to whether the miners would go 
out on a sympathy strike with the cap- 
tive miners. The vote was approxi- 
mately 1,200 to 100 against such action. 

The House Labor Committee, of which 
I am a member, is attempting honestly 
and sanely to attack this problem of how 
to bring about full defense production. 
The coal mine strike has been settled but 
other work stoppages will occur. This 
unsettled condition is serious in the life 
of our Republic during these critical 
times. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include a 
resolution adopted by the representa- 
2 of rural electrification in Missis- 
sipp 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if this is the 
gentleman’s maiden address. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. No; not 
exactly; but it is one that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania ought to hear. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House one- 
half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
very unfortunate that gentlemen have 
found it in their hearts to attack the 
dollar-a-year men. It is my understand- 
ing that it is the dollar-a-year men in 
the defense organizations for whom the 
country has the greatest respect. 


THE CAPTIVE COAL MINES STRIKE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, we see 
now a sort of recession on the part of 
labor leaders, but I call attention to the 
fact that, as I see it, not a thing has 
manifested itself in the matter of the 
strikes but the democratic way. Public 
influence is stepping in in spite of all 
that could be done, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was to be desired; 
but for once in life men who had been 
made the target for 35 years and who had 
been dubbed “scabs,” if they could get 
through the pickets and into the mines 
were about to become heroes. The 
others could not let that happen; they 
could not let anything happen where 
public opinion would be permitted to 
switch away from the fellow who had had 
the enjoyment of it all these years. So, 
after all, it is democracy at work. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend. my re- 
marks on two subjects, and include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution No, 348, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Res, 
348): 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of House Bill 5990, a 
bill to further the national defense and se- 
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curity by checking speculative and excessive 
price rises, price dislocations, and inflation- 
ary tendencies, and for other purposes, 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 days, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration, the commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN]. Pending that I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

This matter is so all important, so far- 
reaching, that I would not attempt to 
discuss the merits of the issue in the brief 
time which I have allotted to myself. I 
shall rather discuss briefly the rule. 
The Committee on Rules sat for 3 days 
in an effort to arrive at a proper rule for 
the consideration of this most momen- 
tous issue. The committee reported out 
a rule which we regard as an open rule, 
which gives fair consideration to pro- 
ponents of the various schools of thought. 
It is an open rule insofar as the Com- 
mittee on Rules was able to provide under 
the circumstances. The chief contro- 
versy about the whole matter seems to 
hinge upon the so-called Gore bill. It 
was the disposition of the Committee on 
Rules to see that the proponents of the 
Gore school of thought, as well as all 
others, might have full and ample oppor- 
tunity to have their particular thought 
considered. However, in the final solu- 
tion of the matter we ran into certain 
practical issues, which had to be solved 
and which left the matter not entirely 
as open as some others would like to have 
seen it. In other words, there was one 
provision of the so-called Gore bill, deal- 
ing with the profits clause, which it was 
found was under consideration by an- 
other important committee of this House 
and which it was feared would bring 
about controversy, which would possibly 
injure if not defeat the Gore bill itself if 
it were brought in waiving points of order 
to that provision. So your committee 
brought in the usual open rule, which 
makes, in effect, the original Gore bill in 
order, as well as any other such substi- 
tutes which might be offered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. For the benefit of the 
Members of the House and their consid- 
eration of this problem, I have just intro- 
duced a bill deleting those sections which 
would not be in order under the rules and 
making certain minor suggestions. I 
shall see to it that each Member has a 
copy of this bill at his office in the 
morning. 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate that con- 
tribution from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, and I hope that he is in accord 
with the action of the committee under 
the circumstance. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. In view of the sug- 
gestion just made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that he has 
revised his bill to eliminate the provisions 
to which the gentleman referred, do I 
understand that under this rule pres- 
ently before us, his entire bill could be 
offered as a substitute for the pending 
bill, or would it be necessary under the 
rule that his bill be substituted section by 
section in the way of separate amend- 
ments to the pending bill? 

Mr. COLMER. As I understand the 
rule, and the gentleman, of course, is 
as familiar, if not more so, than I, having 
been present when the discussion was 
had 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi has con- 
sumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer his bill as a substitute, 
giving notice at that point, if he sees fit 
to offer it immediately at the beginning 
of the first section, that if his substitute 
is adopted other amendments will be 
made to conform to that. 

Mr.GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. If I am incorrect 
in that statement, I would like to be cor- 
rected, 

Mr. GORE. I think the gentleman is 
correct, and I wanted to say that after 
consultation with the Parliamentarian it 
will be offered as one entire proposal, 
after the first section is read. 

Mr. COLMER. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wanted to 
ask a question that is perhaps a little off 
of the gentleman’s line of thought. As 
I understand this proposal, there are two 
distinct and separate and different 
schools of thought on the proposition, on 
each of which I think the House will 
want to have full discussion, fair dis- 
cussion, and liberal discussion. I am 
wondering if any arrangement has been 
worked out such as was worked out in 
the consideration of the neutrality bill, 
by which the proponents of the Gore bill 
will have a fair division of the time to 
present their views in the debate. 

Mr. COLMER. I cannot answer that 
question yes or no. I can only say 
to the gentleman from Virginia, as I said 
in the committee, that it is hoped that 
such an arrangement will be made, that 
those in charge of the bill will see that 
the minority, referring, of course, to these 
substitutes, will have ample opportunity. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. While we are 
hoping, I hope that some definite ar- 
rangement can be made before the rule is 
adopted so that we may be assured of a 
reasonable division of the time between 
the two schools of thought. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, the gentle- 
man understands that that matter is en- 
tirely in the hands of the chairman of 
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the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I understand. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Is it not correct that 
the committee, when it voted out this 
rule that is presently under considera- 
tion, instead of making specifically the 
Gore amendment in order, was because 
we were assured or assumed, of course, 
that an equal division of the time would 
be given to the consideration of this 
matter? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
again expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
there is a striking similarity between the 
two bills, the one reported by the com- 
mittee and the one proposed by our col- 
league the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], in this, that the committee 
bill does not include anything, but the 
administrator may reach out and take in 
anything he wants to, except wages? The 
Gore bill includes everything, but the ad- 
ministrator may immediately exempt 
everything including wages. Is that not 
the fact? In other words, the net result, 
with the present administrator, would 
be the same? If you pass the committee 
bill he would select the things he would 
want to deal with 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the head of 
the Gore school of thought to answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just let me finish. 
And if you pass the Gore bill, with the 
present administrator there, he would 
exempt the things he did not want to deal 
with, and the situation would be exactly 
the same. The committee bill is a well- 
considered bill, and the Gore bill has 
never been considered. 

Mr. COLMER. I will withdraw my 
yielding to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see and will answer the gentleman my- 
self. I would not undertake to settle a 
dispute between the gentlemen who ad- 
vocate one school of thought and the 
gentlemen who advocate the other. 
There will be 2 days of general debate, in 
which the gentlemen on the committee 
will have ample opportunity to discuss 
their respective schools of thought. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As one who is bit- 
terly opposed to the bill as it has been 
presented by the committee, and believ- 
ing that I fairly well understand your 


rule, I wish to congratulate you and your 


associates on the Rules Committee for 
bringing in a broad, wide-open rule, such 
as you have. I think you have done a 
great service to the country. 

Mr. COLMER. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this is an open rule, providing for 
2 days of general debate and full oppor- 
tunity to offer such amendments as are 
germane to the committee bill reported 
by the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which seeks to place a curb upon the 
scourge of inflation which always attends 
the gigantic expenditure of public funds. 
I say the rule for the consideration of 
this momentous issue is an open one. I 
should qualify that statement by adding 
that it is as open as the circumstances 
will permit. Your Committee on Rules 
sat for 3 days listening to testimony with 
the sole idea of trying to give you a rule 
that would be fair to all parties con- 
cerned and at the same time insure an or- 
derly procedure in the consideration of 
the bill reported by the committee. I 
think it is fair to say that your commit- 
tee was impelled in granting the particu- 
lar form of this rule by the single pur- 
pose of fairness to all parties concerned. 
The main controversy hinged about the 
so-called Gore bill, the proponents of 
which claim it to be an over-all con- 
trol of all prices. I think I can truth- 
fully state, without fear of abridging any 
confidential matters, that it was the de- 
sire of the committee to give the propo- 
nents of the Gore bill full opportunity. to 
be heard and the House a full opportu- 
nity to consider and vote on this particu- 
lar piece of legislation. The difficulty 
arose, as so often is the case, in the con- 
flict of committees considering the sub- 
ject matter contained in this particular 
bill. The Rules Committee was advised 
that one. feature of the so-called Gore 
bill dealing with profits was already un- 
der consideration by another committee. 
And that if a rule were granted waiving 
points of order against this feature of the 
Gore bill we would immediately run into 
organized opposition of that great com- 
mittee. While it was my opinion in par- 
ticular and the opinion of others on the 
committee that this phase of the Gore 
bill should also be fully considered by the 
House, it was nevertheless decided by 
the committee that it was possibly the 
wisest procedure to simply grant an open 
rule, making in order all amendments 
and substitutes that were germane to the 
subject matter of the committee bill. 

In effect, this means that the Gore bill 
and other similar bills that may be of- 
fered may be offered as a substitute for 
the committee bill with ample opportu- 
nity for debate and consideration. The 
exception being that the second Gore 
bill, containing the so-called recapture or 
profits clause, cannot be considered if a 
point of order is raised against it. All 
other provisions of the Gore bill, includ- 
ing the wage and other features embodied 
therein, of course it follows, may be 
offered. 

Personally and frankly, Mr. Speaker, 
if I have a well-founded conviction on 
this highly controversial and far-reach- 
ing subject, it is that no legislation which 
attempts to cover one or more phases of 
the subject of price control without cov- 
ering them all will solve the problem. I 
cannot for the life of me see how we are 
going to say to one group of American 
citizens that you can make a profit not 
exceeding a certain amount without mak- 
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ing that yardstick apply to all groups 
alike. How are we going to say to the 
farmer that he can only receive a certain 
price for the commodities produced by 
him and at the same time say to labor 
that the laborers’ wages will go unre- 
strained? Or, again, how can we in fair- 
ness say to labor that wages shall not ex- 
ceed a certain amount without saying. to 
industry that beyond a certain point he 
cannot profit out of this great national 
emergency? 

Mr. Speaker, America is at war. If 
there was ever any question about that, 


that question was settled last week when 


this Congress repealed the provision 
against our ships going into the combat 
zones. Why not let us be fair with the 
American people and realistic in our ef- 
forts to meet the situatiun which imme- 
diately confronts us? If there is still any 
doubt left in anybody’s mind as to 
whether or not this country is actively 
engaged in a shooting warfare now, that 
doubt will be dispelled within the next 
few weeks when the casualty lists become 
public after these ships begin their fatal 
voyages into the combat zones. I am 
neither criticizing nor condoning that 
situation. The die is cast, the Rubicon 
is crossed, and we are at war. Then why 
not admit it and face these highly con- 
troversial matters on a wartime basis 
while there is yet time to prepare for 
them? The time for debate has ceased. 
Whether our foreign policy in the past 
has been right or wrong is no longer the 
question. From now on that policy was 
right, and the American people must 
unite behind the President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief, in an 
effort to win the war. Our committee 
was told by none other than that out- 
standing veteran of the last war in charge 
of price control, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
that it would do no good to try to win the 
war abroad unless we won it at home. 
Everyone admits that some sort of price 
contro] to defeat the disaster of inflation 
is desirable. Just what form that legis- 
lation should take is up to the Congress 
to decide. Unless the subject matter is 
approved with united, patriotic fervor and 
politics is relegated to the background, 
that objective cannot be achieved. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished acting 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I was partic- 
ularly pleased to have heard the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son] express the view that what has been 
done concerning the row between the 
President and John Lewis does not obvi- 
ate the necessity for antistrike legisla- 
tion. I want to make this observation: 
I want to say to you and to the country 
that the adjustment of the dispute that 
has been made settles nothing. It merely 
continues John Lewis in command, in 
control of the entire situation. That is 
all it does, because when a board of arbi- 
tration is set up with John Lewis and 
Steelman as two members of the board 
the public has no representation. 

Now, my friends, the pending rule is 
about the best that your Committee on 
Rules could do to accommodate conflict- 
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ing views, as has been explained by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COL- 
MER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, 

Mr. COLMER. Before the gentleman 
leaves the subject on which he started to 
speak, I wanted to ask the gentleman 
one question. I heard over the radio last 
night some gentlemen who claimed to be 
on the inside of everything that goes on 
in Washington. They stated that this 
matter was all arranged, and predicted 
that as a result of this arbitration John 
L. Lewis would get what he wanted. 

Mr. COX. Ihave heard the statement 
made many times that it was all a set-up, 
I do hope that nobody will insult my in- 
telligence and my patriotism by insisting 
that the necessity for legislation has 
passed, 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. HEALEY. Does the gentleman 
think he is contributing to a peaceful set- 
tlement of this dispute by the remarks 
he is making here today? 

Mr. COX. Iam not trying to be diplo- 
matic. I want the people to have the 
truth, and what I am saying to you I 
believe to be the truth. You probably 
would not have this resolution on price 
control before you at this time except for 
the understanding that this House would 
be given the opportunity, immediately 
following disposition of the price-control 
bill, to consider antistrike legislation. 
Let this be understood. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. Does the gentleman think 
the bill made in order by the pending rule 
would have easier sailing if legislation 
pertaining to strikes were enacted be- 
forehand? 

Mr. COX. I, of course, agree to that. 
The circumstances however were such 
that we had to give this legislation pref- 
erence, or at least we felt the necessity 
for giving it preference; and we felt safe 
in taking that course of action on the 
assurance which was given us and the 
understanding that was entered into that 
the House would be given an opportunity 
to consider antistrike legislation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to call atten- 
tion at this time to a very courageous 
article printed by a chain of newspapers 
by a Mr. Cunningham in which he pro- 
claims to the public—and at this mo- 
ment I think it wise that we follow 
thought—that John L. Lewis is public 
enemy No. 1. 

Mr. COX. Nothing at least has been 
done to suppress him as yet. There is a 
general agreement, I take it, that some 
sort of control legislation must be en- 
acted in order to prevent runaway infla- 
tion. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? > 

Mr. COX. I hope the gentleman will 
let me finish this thought. 
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I agree to that; and yet there is a 
feeling that with Leon Henderson given 
the broad powers that are carried in this 
bill the remedy will be worse than the 
disease. 

Let me say to you that the main drag 
on the impulse and urge for this legis- 
lation, necessary as we all recognize it 
to be, is Leon Henderson, I think there 
is general agreement that he is a man of 
very extraordinary ability. He thinks 
so, too, If you have taken the pains to 
read the hearings of the Banking and 
Currency Committee—and I mean no re- 
flection upon anybody—you will get the 
impression that it was his hearing and 
not that of the committee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Not now. 

This House will make a tremendous 
mistake unless it provides in this bill for 
some kind of restraint upon Mr. Hender- 
son. Several days ago I referred to him 
as operating under the alias of “Leon 
Henderson.” I did him an injustice, I 
believe. That statement was based upon 
information given me from sources which 
I believed were reliable. But that he is 
tainted with an alien ideology I have not 
the slightest doubt. To give him these 
broad powers and turn him loose upon 
the people of this country may be the 
final culmination of the campaign initi- 
ated and which has been strenuously 
prosecuted by the Frankfurters and the 
Hillmans in this Government. Now, 
make no mistake about that. 

So again I want to urge upon you that 
you set up some sort of responsible body 
that may function as a restraint upon 
this man who has the dictator complex 
plus. Now, it has been said that you 
must have a hard-boiled individual to 
administer this law, and I think that is 
right. But I think that to turn him loose 
without control upon the business of this 
country would bring about consequences 
which it is not within the reach of the 
imagination to measure. I say to you 
again that he is the fear. 

We had before us one of the elder 
statesmen, Mr. Baruch. He took the po- 
sition that the Gore bill was basically a 
better bill than the committee bill; and 
I agree. While other members of the 
committee will, of course, speak for them- 
selves I think it was the consensus of 
the committee which reports out this bill 
one the Gore bill was basically the better 

l. 

Under the rule this House will be in 
control and will have the opportunity of 
writing the legislation, because after the 
reading of the first section of the bill the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
will offer his bill as an amendment; then 
the House will go about perfecting that 
amendment and making it conform with 
what the combined judgment of the 
House thinks the legislation ought to be. 

On the question of the division of time: 
Finally we gave the committee the break 
on the rule. That was fair, they should 
have it; but in order to insure full con- 
sideration of the Gore resolution we gave 
2 days’ full debate on the bill. If the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee does not make a fair division 


will 
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of time so as to give this brilliant young 
author, a Member of this House, full op- 
portunity—and those taking his view 
to set forth reasons why he insists upon 
the acceptance of his amendment, he will 
commit a terrible blunder which will re- 
act adversely against his proposal. Let 
us adopt the rule and then proceed with 
the debate and at the end enact a bill 
that will do the job. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself as much time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, like the gentlemen from 
Georgia and Mississippi stated, this is a 
fair rule, and there is no disposition on 
the part of anyone over here that I have 
learned of to oppose the rule. However, 
in regard to the bill itself, realizing that 
this problem of inflation is upon us, it is 
important that all of us remain here and 
listen to the members of the commitiee. 

The thing which primarily bothers me 
is the proposition of who is going to be 
in charge of this matter. It has been 
suggested many times that certain indi- 
viduals who are trying to make the United 
States over are going to be given the 
power of what we might call economic 
dictatorship. They could be fair with 
one group and with another group they 
might be unfair. 

It has been stated many times that a 
bad law administered by wise people is 
much better than good law administered 
by unwise people. When the final vote 
comes on this measure, the fact that un- 
sound, unreasonable men will have these 
powers will probably have a deciding 
effect on the votes of a good many of us. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. May I 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
this program is directed toward revers- 
ing the policy of the Anglo-Saxon race 
for a thousand years, adopting the phi- 
losophy of scarcity, which means totali- 
tarianism, as against the philosophy of 
abundance and free enterprise. 

There is only one way to legitimately 
control prices in any country, and that is 
to control your money supply. Prices 
are regulated by two things—by the vol- 
ume of the Nation’s currency multiplied 
by the velocity of its circulation. At a 
time when farm prices are beginning to 
rise toward proper levels, it seems to me 
the thing we should do is to take back 
into the hands of the Congress the power 
vested in it by the Constitution to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof; in 
other words, regulate our supply of cur- 
rency, and in that way prevent those 
inflations that were brought about in 
Europe by the uncontrolled, or unlimited, 
printing of money. Now, we are simply 
tugging at our bootstraps and threaten- 
ing to wreck the greatest economic sys- 
tem the world has ever seen. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In conclusion, 
may I say that if it is true the reformers 
and people who are trying to socialize 
America are going to be in charge of this 
bill, as stated before the Rules Committee 
for 3 days, we will be doing our own 
people-a great disservice by passing this 
measure, 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If this 
bill passes in its present form, I fear it 
means peonage for the American farmer, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. There 
is some confusion in the minds of some 
of the Members because in the press of 
Saturday it was reported that the Rules 
Committee had restricted consideration 
by the House so far as the Gore bill is 
concerned to those features not dealing 
with limitation. on profits for corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I understand 
what the gentleman means, 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Will the 
gentleman discuss that? 

Mr. MICHENER, I will be very glad 
to answer that. 

The House must always remember that 
in theory the Rules Committee functions 
for two purposes: First, when the regu- 
lar rules of the House are inadequate to 
give a bill immediate consideration—that 
is, where a bill has been favorably re- 
ported by a committee and is on the 
regular House calendar. Ofttimes, the 
Rules Committee is called upon to take 
that bill out of its regular place on the 
calendar and permit its immediate con- 
sideration by the House and under the 
general rules of the House. Second, one 
of the principal functions of the Rules 
Committee is to make it possible for the 
party in power to carry out its legislative 
program; that is, the party in power was 
elected by the people of the country on 
a specific platform, and it seems but fair 
that some agencies should exist in the 
House to. permit the party in power to 
carry out its policies and keep its pledges. 
For this reason, there are at the present 
time 4 Republicans on the Rules Com- 
mittee and 10 Democrats, a very safe 
political majority. That would be re- 
versed if the Republicans were in power. 

The rule which we are now consider- 
ing does just one thing—that is, it takes 
the Steagall bill from the calendar and 
brings it before the House for considera- 
tion under the general rules of the House 
with 2 days’ general debate. 

The rule is disappointing to me be- 
cause in the instant case two fundamen- 
tal principles of price: control legislation 
are embodied in two legislative proposals 
having the same objectives but proceed- 
ing by different methods. 

The Steagall bill, which this rule 
makes in order, represents the philos- 
ophy of the selective-control system. 
The Gore bill, which receives no consid- 
eration whatever as such under the terms 
of this rule, proceeds on the over-all 


theory of price control. 


It was my hope that the committee 
would grant a rule like this: Make the 
consideration of the Steagall bill in order 
under the general rules of the House per- 
mitting amendment and change in the 
bill. When the Steagall bill was per- 
fected, then make the Gore bill in order 
to all intents and purposes the same as 
the Steagall bill. When the Gore bill 
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was perfected, then provide by rule that 
the Gore bill might be offered as a sub- 
stitute for the Steagall bill. 

Under such a rule, the Henderson 
theory, as represented by the Steagall 
bill, and the Baruch theory, as repre- 
sented by the Gore bill, would each have 
its day in court, neither having an ad- 
vantage over the other in the matter of 
consideration. There would then be a 
clear-cut vote as between the selective 
system and the over-all system of price 
control. 

Under this rule, the first section of the 
Steagall bill will be read for amendment. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Gore] will then offer his bill as a sub- 
stitute for the first section of the Steagall 
bill and will at the same time give no- 
tice that if his amendment is accepted 
he will move to strike out the following 
sections of the Steagall bill as they are 
read for amendment. 

On page 27 of the Gore bill as now 
printed will be found a provision the pur- 
pose of which is to place a ceiling on 
profits of manufacturers, producers, and 
industrialists akin to the ceiling placed 
on wages. This is to be brought about 
by the tax route. This being so, jurisdic- 
tion over taxes belongs to the Ways and 
Means Committee, and that provision, if 
left in the Gore bill, will make the Gore 
bill subject to a point of order if it is 
offered as an amendment. The Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee does not 
deal with taxation, and the amendment 
would not be germane, 

In short, the Gore bill, without the 
profit-ceiling provision, will place a ceil- 
ing on wages, and those who doubt the 
wisdom of placing a ceiling on wages are 
going to have a very good excuse for 
voting against the Gore bill, with its 
one-sided ceiling provision. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has announced that he will intro- 
duce a reprint of his bill tomorrow and 
eliminate page 27 in order to make his 
bill germane so he may offer it as an 
amendment to section 1 of the Steagall 
bill. I doubt if he appreciates just what 
this means to his bill, so far as votes in 
the House are concerned. If he does 
appreciate the rule situation, he certain- 
ly will protest against this apparently 
open and harmless rule. 

In brief, I do not believe that the out- 
standing, able, and brilliant young man 
from Tennessee fully appreciates just 
what is being done to him here. You 
know, there is an old saying that it is well 
to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. When 
those opposed to the Gore bill proffer 
him this rule, on the theory that it per- 
mits him to offer his bill as an amend- 
ment, I fear that possibly he is accept- 
ing a gift which has strings enough to 
destroy its usefulness. 

Under the general rules of the House 
and under this rule, debate may be closed 
on any amendment offered to any bill at 
the expiration of 5 minutes’ debate for 
and 5 minutes against the amendment; 
that is, when the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] offers his bill, debate 
on the entire bill can be limited at the 
end of 10 minutes. The matter will be 
entirely within the discretion of the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
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Committee, and possibly the Chairman 
ee over the Committee of the 
ole. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; for a correc- 
tion, if I have made a misstatement. 

Mr. COX. I do not deny that the gen- 
tleman took that position in committee. 
The question I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman is, does he expect to vote for or 
against the rule? 

Mr. MICHENER. I shall vote for the 
rule, for the reason that I have been here 
a long time and know when the second 
function of the committee, which I spoke 
of in the beginning, is operating, and I 
know that any opposition would be futile. 
I believe that if we are going to have 
price control we should have it now. 
Something should be done about it. 

The minority of the committee and 
the minority of the House have not done 
a thing and are not doing a thing to 
delay the consideration of this price- 
control bill. 

I would have preferred that there be 
a division of time under the conditions 
here provided by the Rules Committee. 
The closing of debate under the 5-minute 
rule to which I have referred, as well as 
the division of time, as a matter of fact, 
rest entirely within the control of the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr, STEAGALL] on 
the one side and the ranking minority 
member on the other side. They will 
control. 

Mr. COX. Does not control rest with 
the House? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. It does, 
under the 5-minute rule. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. COX, Mr. PATMAN, and Mr, RAN- 
KIN of Mississippi rose. 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the mem- 
ber of the committee. I want to be fair. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman said that 
control rested with the chairman of the 
committee. As a matter of fact, is not 
control in the hands of the House? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; I can read the 
gentleman the rule, if he wishes. 

Mr. COX. I know the rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. There shall be 2 
days of general debate, to be controlled 
by the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee; so that settles that. 

Mr. COX. But even the House can 
reverse that. 

Mr. MICHENER. The only way the 
House -can reverse that is to amend the 
rule. The rule is entirely in the charge 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cotmer] presenting it, and I have a pic- 
ture of that gentleman yielding for an 
amendment to this rule. If anybody be- 
lieves it can be done, I hope the gentle- 
man from Georgia will use his persuasive 
powers and ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to yield in order that the rule may 
be amended so that this time may be 
equitably divided. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield 
further, the gentleman of course does not 
oe to be unfair or to misinform the 

ouse, 
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Mr. MICHENER, No; I do not want 


Mr. COX. Nobody has finer integrity 
than the gentleman, and nobody endeav- 
ors more than he to be fair with the 
House. However, we were advised by the 
Parliamentarian, and it was our under- 
standing, that this strict rule limiting de- 
bate to 5 minutes, to which the gentle- 
man has referred, has not been enforced 
for many, many years and would not be 
enforced in this case. 

Mr. MICHENER. I differ with the 
gentleman, and I am sure the Speaker 
would agree with me. It very, very often 
happens that when the presiding officer 
in the Committee of the Whole feels that 
there has been sufficient debate on an 
amendment he announces that all debate 
has been exhausted on that amendment 
after 10 minutes of debate. For instance, 
I see before me that very distinguished 
parliamentarian who often presides with 
such grace and dignity over the House, 
the geatleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Cooper], and I have heard him within 
the last 3 months on several occasions 
invoke the very rule to which I refer and 
which the gentleman from Georgia un- 
derstands has not been invoked in the 
House for many, many years. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I know the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan al- 
ways wants to be fair, and I have a very 
high regard for him; but is it not true 
that the criticism he has made of this 
rule may be made against any other rule 
that is brought in here with respect to 
any bill similar to this? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; this rule per- 
mits the consideration of the Steagall bill 
under the general rules of the House with 
8 hours’ general debate and does not do 
anything else. Rules always do one of 
three things: They either bring the bill 
in as this was done, or they broaden the 
rule in order that justice may be done and 
the will of the House worked in a spe- 
cific case, or they limit or restrict the 
action of the House in a specific case, and 
in that case we have what is known as a 
“gag” rule. 

Mr. COLMER. This is not a “gag” 
rule; this is not a broadening rule; this is 
just the ordinary rules of the House, and 
therefore the 5-minute rule obtains. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think we ought to be 
very grateful to the gentleman from 
Michigan, if I may say so, for clarifying 
this rule. I thank the gentleman for 
showing us that after 3 days of unusual 
hearings on the merits of the case, they 
bring in a rule which on its face, as he 
tried to tell us, has the blessing of the 
Rules Committee, although it is not an 
administration bill. I cannot recall when 
the Rules Committee so plainly gave its 
blessing to a substitute bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. In answer to the 
gentleman, I want to be fair. This is an 
open rule so far as the rules of the House 
are concerned, and it does not give any 
special treatment to the Gore bill. 


to 
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I thank my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorn] for his 
congratulations on this liberal rule. I 
wonder, however, if he realizes its lim- 
itations. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. [I still want to re- 
peat that I am delighted to have this rule, 
because I realize the Rules Committee 
could have brought in a so-called “gag” 
rule. They could have made it impos- 
sible for us to offer the Gore substitute 
bill. They could have done many, many 
things which were not done, and now 
may I ask the gentleman this question: 
Are we not during the 2 days of general 


debate permitted to argue and explain 


and expound the Gore substitute all we 
please during the time allotted to us? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; but the time 
for voting on it will have passed after you 
have passed section 1. I do not get much 
consolation and I do not think the coun- 
try gets much bencfit or aid out of any 
talking that the Congress may do unless 
the Congress can implement that talk by 
action. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HEALEY. Under the rule, may 
the Gore substitute be perfected by offer- 
ing amendments? 

Mr. MICHENER. The Gore bill will be 
an amendment, and not a substitute, as 
we generally speak of it. It can be 
amended the same as any other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALEY. In other words, it will 
be in order to offer that part of the Gore 
bill with respect to a limitation on profits 
which has been deleted from it? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; that has been 
deleted for the simple reason that page 
27 of the original Gore bill dealt with 
profits, and it did this by a method of 
taxation. Taxation is a subject over 
which the Committee on Ways and 
Means has jurisdiction, and therefore a 
point of order against that provision in 
the Gore bill would make his whole bill 
out of order. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Some time ago 
we had the Norton bill under considera- 
tion, under special rule, and the Barden 
bill was also under discussion to take 
care of the same situation. The special 
rule provided that the Barden bill, which 
was under discussion to take care of the 
same situation. should be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
take 5 minutes more. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Provision was 
made for the consideration of two differ- 
ent bills. However, at this time the Gore 
bill cannot be considered as a bill, be- 
cause when we consider a bill, we may 
want to read that bill under the 5-min- 
ute rule, but the Gore substitute cannot 
poy be read for possible amendment, 

MICHENER. Oh, no. The Gore 
bill v will be just the same as any other 
LXXXVII——572 : 
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amendment, and then you must deal with 
it as an amendment. If we had the sub- 
stitute method, which I suggested, it 
would have been read section by section. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to 
take so much time. 

Mr. COX. I know, but the gentleman 
will concede that full opportunity will be 
given the committee to amend the Gore 
bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Wait. 

Mr. COX. Full opportunity. 

Mr. MICHENER. I will answer it. 
Yes; full opportunity will be given to 
amend the Gore bill. 

Mr. COX. And any germane amend- 
ment to the Gore bill will be in order. 

Mr. MICHENER. Full opportunity 
will be given to amend the Gore bill to 
the same extent that opportunity is given 
in any case to amend an amendment 
offered to a bill. It cuts out the third- 
degree amendment. 

Mr, COX. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. And some other 
things. 

Mr. COX. But any germane amend- 
ment will be in order. 

Mr. MICHENER. Any germane amend- 
ment to the Gore bill will be in order, 
and that is the reason the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has been 
obliged to take out one of the most im- 
portant parts of his bill. It is not ger- 
mane. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think at this 
point the House should be notified that 
the Steagall bill will undoubtedly carry 
a provision giving the Administrator the 
power to control the profit margins on all 
activities, not just the defense contracts. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I do not 
want a wrong interpretation put upon 
my question. I did not congratulate the 
committee. I agree absolutely with the 
interpretation of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] as he has 
stated the situation. I think it is very 
unfortunate that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] was compelled to 
eliminate that section dealing with 
profits. 

Mr. MICHENER. I cannot yield 
further. 

Mr. COX. The Rules Committee did 
not compel the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] to do anything. 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX. The Rules Committee sim- 
piy provided an open rule and under the 
general rules of the House that part of 
the Gore bill would not be in order. 

Mr. MICHENER. If any pressure was 
put on the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. COX. But back to the question of 
the amendment, if 100 amendments to 
the Gore bill were offered and they were 
germane, every one of them would have 
full and fair consideration. 
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Mr. MICHENER. I do not think any- 
body could “pressure” the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] very far. 
If there was any pressure put upon him 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. GORE. I know that the gentle- 
man does not want to imply that any one 
attempted to, because they did not. 

Mr. MICHENER. I deny any knowl- 
edge of any pressure put upon the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not 
imply that any pressure has been put 
upon the gentleman from Tennessee, 
does he? 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX. And he does not mean to 
intimate that anybody endeavored to in- 
fluence him in anything? 

Mr. MICHENER. No. The gentleman 
does not understand. I will make it 
clear. I do not know of any pressure 
that has been put upon the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gong] anywhere, 
anyhow, at any time, at any place, for 
any purpose. Now, i: that clear? 

Mr. COX. Can we not make the fur- 
ther agreement that if there were any 
endeavor to trick him or to apply pres- 
sure, it would have had no effect what- 
ever? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. I will go fur- 
ther 

Mr. COX. The gentleman stands 
a his own feet and within his own 
right. . 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to make the 
gentleman from Georgia understand, if I 
can, and I will say that I have known the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
ever since he has been in the House. I 
have the utmost confidence in his inde- 
pendence. Ido not believe that he would 
yield to improper pressure. His purpose 
might be circumvented, however, by 
adroit parliamentary maneuvering. I do 
not believe that any unreasonable or im- 
proper pressure will have any effect on 
him—if he knows it. This body cannot 
have too many Members of the intelli- 
gence, industry, integrity, and courage 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. His bill is entitled to better treat- 
ment than accorded it by this rule. I 
conclude by saying that attention and 
consideration should be given to this leg- 
islation commensurate with its impor- 
tance. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that anything particularly can be 
added, and I am confident the House is 
going to adopt this rule. 

I would like to reiterate what has been 
suggested by my colleague on this side, 
and that is that there has been no dis- 
position on the part of the minority to 
obstruct or delay consideration of this 
very important matter. Rather has the 
minority cooperated all the way along 
the line. I think in these times when 
frequently it is charged—I think most 
often wrongfully—that there is too much 
partisanship, too much obstruction, too 
much failure in the Congress on our part 
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to work together on important matters 
before the ccuntry, we might well point 
out the careful and nonpartisan consid- 
eration given this proposal. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. . Yes; I will yield, 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the only major difference between the 
committee bill and the Gore proposal is 
the question of wages? 

Mr. HALLECK. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and I do not claim to be familiar 
with all details, but I am sure there are 
other differences. However, funda- 
mentally, as I understand it, there is one 
school of thought which holds for a selec- 
tive price-control scheme by an admin- 
istrator who determines the points at 
which the Government shall intervene 
through this agency. The other school 
of thought holds that there should be an 
over-all price-fixing scheme that would 
be fixed by law, as distinguished from the 
operation by an administrator. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Further, is it not a fact 
that both proposals are selective? Under 
one, the committee bill, no commodity 
is included, but the administrator may 
take jurisdiction over any commodity. 
Under the Gore proposal everything is 
included, and the administrator may ex- 
empt anything he wants to. Therefore 
the net result is exactly the same? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatmMan] is as wrong about 
that as he is on the money question. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, if I may proceed 
for a few moments—— 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If that is 
the case, the gentleman from Tennessee 
ought to go to school to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield further. 

I have heard some of these experts on 
money matters make speeches, as I have 
heard the gentleman from Mississippi a 
moment ago, and I was trying to remem- 
ber some of the rrinciples of economics 
taught me in school. As I remember it, 
we were taught one rule that prices vary 
inversely with the quantity of money in 
circulation, assuming that the number of 
transactions remains the same. But 
while I reflect upon that, I am not going 
to get into a discussion with my friend 
from Mississippi, who knows much more 
about money than I do, except to say that 
there are many things that are entering 
into this proposition of inflation. It has 
been urged in the past that by revaluing 
our money we might achieve prosperity 
overnight. Somehow or other, that did 
not work out. 

I am convinced that the impact of the 
tremendously increased purchasing 
power on a decreasing supply of consumer 
goods is one very vital factor in the whole 
picture of dangerous inflation. If democ- 
racy is to function, if free representative 
government is to function, then I think it 
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is the job of government to do what it can 
in its best judgment to avoid disastrous 
consequences. I, for one, am not willing 
to sit by and say that we shall not at- 
tempt to do anything about it because it 
is an extremely difficult and dangerous 
problem. It is our job to work out the 
best bill we can and adopt it if we con- 
clude that it will operate to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I decline to yield at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The Chair will state there is 1 minute 
remaining, however. 


Mr. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield. 


myself that additional minute just to say 
this: The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD] made a statement a moment 
ago that rather surprised me. If I un- 
derstood him correctly, he said some- 
thing which indicated to me that the 
committee had determined to put in the 
so-called Steagall bill some provision for 
control of profits. The thing that strikes 
me is this: If such a provision is not 
germane to the Gore substitute that is 
to be offered, I take it that under the 
rule it would not be germane to the com- 
mittee bill reported by the committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentle- 
man will find that the Gore profit limi- 
tation is tied in to a taxing feature, 
which would come under the Ways and 
Means Committee; while the other ap- 
proach gives the Administrator the power 
to squeeze down the ceiling and wash out 
the margin, and operate it on a slide- 
rule basis; that under the Steagall bill 
the Administrator can do just as he 
pleases. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. LEWIS.] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, T think 
it is apparent from the discussion which 
has been going on in the House dur- 
ing the last few minutes that in the 
Rules Committee there was a very strong 
feeling that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] should have oppor- 
tunity to fully explain his bill. This 
is an extremely important question. It 
is important to every man and woman 
in the United States. We heard in Rules 
Committee a statement by the one whom 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
characterized as one of the great elder 
statesmen of the country, a man who 
probably has had more éxperience in 
price fixing and similar matters than 
any cther person now living. I refer to 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, Chairman of the 
War Industries Board in President Wil- 
son’s administration. He favored the 
Gore bill. 

The Gore bill did not have the blessing 
of the committee, but I believe I properly 
express the opinion of every man on the 
Rules Committee when I say that we 
hope—yes, indeed—we hope that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
will be granted full opportunity to pre- 
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sent his side of the question. We cannot 
do any more under the terms of the rule. 
I repeat, the rule is perfectly fair. I 
think that fair play and the welfare of 
the United States of America demand, if 
you please—at least require—that the 
gentleman from Tennessee may have full 
opportunity to explain in his own lan- 
guage—not as interpreted by somebody 
else—to explain in his own language what 
his bil contains. Then having heard 
both sides of the question, both bills hav- 
ing been fully considered, the House in 
its wisdom will determine which one is 
to be preferred. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I think the discussion here indicates 
there has been some misgivings on what 
has gone on in the Rules Committee 
about a rule for this bill. First, I would 
like to answer a question asked by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. COF- 
FEE]. The gentleman from Washington 
wanted to know if we had struck out the 
provision relative to a ceiling on profits. 
We did not, of course, strike out any- 
thing, for we did not have that authority. 
The question before us was whether we 
would grant an unusual rule that would 
permit that matter to be taken up by 
the House in this bill. The answer to 
that, it seems to me, is very obvious, 
as the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Lewis! has said. There was not a man 
in the Rules Committee who did not 
want to see that the Baruch or the Gore 
bill had full consideration, and I am sure 
every Member of the House wants it to 
have full consideration; but the question 
of a tax on profits is a matter for the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. When that was brought to our 
attention and the fact that a bill had 
also been drafted on that question and 
referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Rules Committee did not feel 
that we ought to take the unusual step 
in a matter so technical as taxation and 
take it away from the Ways and Means 
Committee, and I am sure the House 
would have felt the same way about it. 
While I am on my feet I want to express 
the hope—and I think I express the hope 
of a great many Members of the House— 
that the Ways and Means Committee will 
give early attention to the question of 
limitation of profits, whether they do it 
under the theory of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] or some other 
theory. We want to see profits properly 
limited in this national-defense effort. 
If we are going to limit the price of 
everything, if we are going to take all 
of these extreme measures, let us get a 
full picture of it, and let us have a limita- 
tion-on-profits measure from the Ways 
and Means Committee as soon as that 
committee can work out a pian. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 1 yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
not go further and say that it is the 
consensus of opinion of all the members 
of the Rules Committee that it was de- 
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sirable to leave that in there, but as a 
practical matter it would not work? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. There 
was no disposition on the part of the 
Rules Committee to get away from that 
question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The limitation of 
profits to which the gentleman now re- 
fers are profits made on defense con- 
tracts, are they not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not the profits 
made on other than wartime operations? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Whatever the 
provision in the Gore bill was; I am not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. DISNEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. How is it proposed to 
consider the Gore bill—section by section, 
or what is the plan before the House? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The Gore bill 
will be offered as a substitute for the 
Steagall bill when the first paragraph is 
read. Then it will be open for amend- 
ment just like an original bill. 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the only fundamental 
difference between the Gore bill and the 
Steagall bill is wages, because under sec- 
tion 206, just as soon as this bill is en- 
acted into the law, the Administrator can 
say, “There is no ceiling necessary except 
for articles I have already placed a ceil- 
ing on,” and then we are right back 
where we started. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not now 
discussing the.merits of the bill. I just 
want to see that both sides have an op- 
portunity to present their respective 
views, fairly and fully, to the House. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution vas agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRICE CONTROL 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 5990, to further the na- 
tional defense and security by checking 
speculative and excessive price rises, 
price dislocations, and inflationary tend- 
encies, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5990, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore I begin discussion of this proposal, 
may I say that I am a little surprised at 
the discussion that has taken place with 


` reference to the procedure under which 


this bill is to be considered? I stated to 
the Rules Committee when the Banking 
and Currency Committee appeared be- 
fore it to ask for a rule providing for the 
consideration of this bill that I was ask- 
ing for an open rule and that no member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
asked for or expected any other rule to 
be submitted to the House. I do not 
think the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is to be censured, certainly not 
by the Committee on Rules, for asking 
that this bill be considered under the 
regular rules of the House and left open 
for the consideration of every amend- 
ment that could be offered relating to 
price stabilization. Of course, I have no 
thought of denying recognition to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
and others who may desire to speak in 
support of the amendment which he con- 
templates offering as a substitute for the 
committee bill. 

I need not say that this bill involves a 
most important as well as an exceedingly 
difficult question, The Committee on 
Banking and Currency spent weeks and 
weeks in a most painstaking and careful 
study of this question. We could not in- 
vite everybody who might have desired 
to be heard or who might have thought 
they could be helpful to the committee, 
but I think no one will deny that we did 
give ample time for presentation and dis- 
cussion of all the facts and views that 
merited consideration in connection with 
this measure. 

There are differences of opinion in 
this House. There were differences in 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and there are still differences 
among the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; but this bill, 
though it does not in every respect rep- 
resent the individual judgment of any 
single member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, does represent the 
combined judgment of that committee, 
and it was reported to the House by a 
record vote of 18 to 5. 

Those of us who were in touch with 
developments in the country following 
the first World War have very definite 
views on the subject of inflation. As far 
as I know, no one contends that we 
should not at this time employ all neces- 
sary and legitimate constitutional powers 
of the Government to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the unhappy experiences and the 
great distress, demoralization, and suf- 
fering that came from the reaction that 
followed the inflation experienced during 
the first World War. 

I have always been in favor of price 
stabilization by the exercise of the pow- 
ers of sovereign Government of the 
United States. During the first session 
of Congress in which I had the honor to 
serve as chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House, that 
committee reported a price-stabilization 
bill to the House which received the ap- 
proval of the House with only 60 votes 
against it on a record vote. Some of 
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those among Government officials who 
now find themselves ardently supporting 
price-stabilization action by the Govern- 
ment said that we did not know what 
we were doing in 1932 when we said that 
the Government could and should by 
proper action stabilize the economy of 
the Nation. If I had no other reason for 
supporting this bill or a similar measure 
designed to accomplish the same purpose, 
I should support it with delight, because 
it recognizes and vindicates the correct- 
ness of the contention made by those of 
us who sought similar legislation to deal 
with the horrible deflationary conditions 
that existed when that bill was consid- 
ered before the House in 1932. 

One reason I support this legislation 
now is that I am glad to have our Gov- 
ernment make a record establishing the 
precedent and accepting the principle 
that it is the sovereign duty of the Gov- 
ernment to stabilize values and protect 
the people of this country against the 
wild price fluctuations we have had in 
the past, with all the resulting suffering 
brought upon the people of the Nation, 

When we attempted that legislation in 
1932 the problem was far different and 
far less difficult than the problem we face 
at this hour. Ido not think anybody be- 
lieves that in the situation now confront- 
ing us that this bill or any one effort on 
the part of the Government can accom- 
plish the prevention of inflationary tend- 
encies that are recognized as important 
at this time. Those who by experience 
have peculiar knowledge of this problem 
advised the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that this bill alone would not 
be sufficient to accomplish the desired 
results, but that it would take an inte- 
grated program, a program of taxation, 
of monetary policy, of credit control, ali 
the combined efforts and influences that 
the Government may exercise in dealing 
with this problem, if we are to accom- 
plish what is recognized as necessary. 

No one expects this bill to safeguard 
the Nation completely against all infla- 
tonary developments. But if we can ac- 
complish a large measure of what is de- 
sired we shall have rendered a great sery- 
ice to the Nation. 

Already the present Price Administra- 
tion has been able by agreement and ne- 
gotiation to accomplish safeguards and 
restrictions covering about 30 percent of 
the price level represented on the basis 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 
Much more can be accomplished, but not 
the full measure of protection necessary 
for the years that lie ahead. 

In ordinary times nobody here would 
favor this legislation or any similar legis- 
lation. I know I should not favor any 
such legislation. T will go further and say 
that if we could know that conditions 
would remain as they are, that there 
would be no worse developments than we 
have experienced down to this time, I 
should not for a moment regard it as 
necessary to pass legislation like this; 
but we are only at the beginning of the 
Nation’s program of expenditures; we 
have just begun. Only a few billions have 
been spent down to this time, but we are 
fast coming into a program that will call 
for the expenditure of several billion 
dollars a month, and no one knows how, 
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much before we are through. No one 
knows when we are to reach the end. 
Therefore, first for the protection of 
the Government in these enormous ex- 
penditures in connection with the en- 
largement of our Military Establishment, 
if we want to make our appropriations as 
small as we can, if we want to safeguard 
the Treasury against unnecessary ex- 
penditures that would burden our people 
and perplex and disturb the Congress and 
the leadership of the Nation, it is highly 
desirable that we protect the Treasury of 
the United States during this emergency. 


We are now planning $67,000,000,000 
of expenditures. If we permit increases 
in prices of 25 percent or 50 percent, we 
simply reduce the amount of materials 
and equipment that can be obtained out 
of that fund proportionately, and we 
shall find ourselves confronted with the 
necessity of making supplemental appro- 
priations to make up for the increases in 
prices or curtail the purchase program. 

But that is not all. We need to protect 
the public. We need to protect the con- 


sumers of the country. We need to pro- 


tect the salaried man, the wage earner, 
all those who live on definite incomes, 
against wild and indefensible inflation- 
ary price levels. Already the tendency 
is here, and, of course, it grows with in- 
creasing velocity as time runs along. 

A great deal is being said in this dis- 
cussion about wages and profits. We do 
not care, of course, to confuse the legis- 
lative procedure by permitting a price 
Stabilization bill to be turned into a tax 
measure; but on the matter of profits, I 
think everybody in this House recognizes 
that it is desirable that the Government 
be protected against extortionate costs of 
construction in connection with the de- 
fense program. Nobody questions that. 

I do not know just what a full inquiry 
and investigation into the situation would 
develop. I am not sufficiently informed 
to say, but I think we are justified in 
the fear that we are not doing all that 
should be done in that connection. Iam 
not an authority, of course, on any mat- 
ter of military or naval construction or 
matters involved in those programs, and 
I have no desire to criticize anybody or 
even undertake to advise what should be 
done. I have come to the conclusion, 
however, that the best program for the 
Government, perhaps, would be that all 
contracts should be negotiated under 
rules and plans that will permit the Gov- 
ernment to stand guard at every turn 
to examine materials, to inspect the char- 
acter of the work, to watch the pay roll, 
and to see that the Government gets fair 
value for its expenditures. Then, when 
we get through, we should pay the con- 
tractor what is due him, have an end of 
it, and call ita day. That is the view I 
have come to in my limited understand- 
ing of that problem. 

Certain it is, however, that one way to 
prevent undue or exorbitant prices in 
connectio: with the Government’s pro- 
gram is to have a proper, effective price- 
stabilization agency of the Government 
stand guard for the protection of the 
Government in the matter of prices. 
This would, to some extent at least, con- 
trol the profit situation, 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks 
of enforcing the provisions of this bill. 
How large an organization is going to be 
required and how much is it going to 
cost? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Which bill is the 
gentleman referring to, may I inquire? 

Heaven only knows what it would cost 
to administer the other plan. 

Mr. WHITE. I am speaking of the 
bill that carries the gentleman’s name 
and the one he is speaking on now, H. R. 
5990. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I cannot give the 
gentleman the figures, but I will say to 
him that one of the reasons underlying 
the support and a favorable report by the 
committee of the particular bill reported 
is because the committee felt that it 
would save enormous expenditures for 
the Government as compared with a 
counterproposal, which contemplates an 
over-all ceiling, at least temporarily, on 
everything. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman said four 
or five billion dollars would be expended 
monthly by the Government. If that 
amount of money is going to be expended 
monthly 

Mr. STEAGALL, I do not speak au- 
thoritatively about what this program is 
going to cost. 

Mr. WHITE. If any such sum as that 
is going to be spent by the Government 
monthly, through what channels does the 
gentleman think that money will flow 
and what will be its destination? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Did the gentleman 
say “if we do not control prices”? 

Mr. WHITE. I said that the gentle- 
man proposes by this bill to control prices 
and then he states that we will spend 
four or five billion dollars monthly on 
our defense program, and if we are to 
spend four or five billion dollars monthly 
and prices cannot be raised, through 
what channels will this money flow and 
what will be its destination? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not know that 
I understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WHITE. Will there be excess 
bank reserves or what will happen to 
that money that is spent monthly if we 
cannot raise prices and make adjust- 
ments by price levels? 

Mr, STEAGALL. Of course, what be- 
comes of the money is not affected by 
price control, but the amount of money 
we expend in carrying out your program. 

Now there has been something said 
about wages in connection with this leg- 
islation. That matter was gone over by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and voted on in committee. Some 
members favored some provision not to 
supersede the present Government agen- 
cies established as the deliberate action 
of the Congress in dealing with the labor 
problem—not a labor bill, not an anti- 
strike bill as such, and not to deal exclu- 
sively with the matter of wages—but 
some members of the committee did feel 
that there should be in connection with 
this legislation provision for taking wages 
into consideration in reaching conclu- 
sions upon which a ceiling would be 
established. That matter is here, not 
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with the adoption of that view, but the 
matter is involved in this legislation, and 
it will be before the House for such 
action as the membership of the House 
may see fit to take. Of course, it pre- 
sents a most difficult and disturbing 
problem. Nearly every witness before 
the committee advised that no such pro- 
vision should be in the bill. A very dis- 
tinguished gentleman whose name has 
been mentioned here, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Baruch—and I speak of 
him with the same admiration that has 
been expressed—appeared before the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
he advised that there should be an over- 
all freezing of prices as of a certain date, 
including wages. We listened to him 
with the deepest interest and pleasure. 
The fact is he almost mesmerized the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, as 
he seems to have done the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Not right now, if 
you will excuse me. 

But, fortunately, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency had more time 
with him in which to discuss his pro- 
posals. We went a little further than 
the Committee on Rules. The fact is 
that the Committee on Rules conducted 
an ex parte hearing on the question of 
the differences in these two bills and, of 
course, they were left where I was when 
the gentleman from New York got 
through with his brilliant statement 
before our committee. 

Mr. MICHENER, Was not the real 
trouble with your committee that you got 
under the Henderson spell and you have 
not yet come out? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. The gentleman is dis- 
cussing the question of including in this 
bill a ceiling over wages. I have no pre- 
conceived notions about the question, of 
course, because I have not had a chance 
to study it, but I would like to ask the 
gentleman to explain to the House what 
the experts advising his committee say 
about including a ceiling over wages and 
how they determine that an over-all 
price can be fixed on any commodity if 
the cost of the wage that goes into it is 
not likewise determined. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I shall address my- 
self to the point indicated by your ques- 
tion. I was about to say in conclusion of 
my reference to the gentleman from New 
York that when he concluded his general 
statement I asked him what date he 
would name as the time at which prices 
and everything should be frozen, With 
all due respect to the gentleman, he 
found himself in about the same kind of 
difficulty that confronted many of us on 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
He was evidently in difficulty, because he 
did not answer. He talked a little while, 
and I ventured to suggest, as defer- 
entially as I knew how, that he had not 
yet given us the date. He still did not 
answer immediately, but in a little time 
he returned to it and said, “I suggest the 
Ist day of January 1941.” That is what 
he advocated. That was the Baruch plan 
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for freezing prices. Is there any Member 
here who would favor that or who would 
vote for it? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That was the gen- 
tleman’s time for freezing prices? I ven- 
ture to say there is not a Member of this 
House who would vote for freezing prices 
as of the Ist day of January 1941 and 
perpetuating all the injustice that existed 
on that date, but I want to say one thing: 
It had at least one advantage over the 
plan that is now being submitted to Con- 
gress as the Baruch plan, because this 
plan does not set any definite date. No 
man knows what the price would be in 
this bill if it should go into effect. This 
bill would provide the lowest price 
on commodities named any time during 
the week in which the bill will be ap- 
proved. Does anybody know when it will 
be approved? Does anybody know what 
the price level will be when it is ap- 
proved? Does anyone know how high or 
how low anything would be in price when 
this bill reaches the White House for ap- 
proval? Such a plan would invite specu- 
lation and undoubtedly promote infia- 
tion because no definite date is named in 
this counterproposal as the time when 
prices should be fixed. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? He has clinched 
that argument. 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want the gentleman 
to answer the other question. 

They said that if a ceiling were put on 
prices there would be no argument for 
higher wages, no threat necessary, be- 
cause there would be no use to ask for 
them. Is that satisfactory to you? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In just a moment. 
Let me pursue this. So the gentleman 
from New York found himself in the 
midst of difficulties just like the rest of 
us when he came to the matter of writing 
a specific law that a lawyer or a judge 
could understand or that an agency of 
the Government could administer. But 
that was not all. I had some further 
discussion with the gentleman from New 
York when we discussed the suggestion 
of a ceiling on wages. I could give you a 
blunt interpretation of what he said. I 
would not want to be unfair. I would be 
glad to have you read it in the record of 
the hearings, but when I asked him about 
that he virtually told us it could not be 
done. I submit to you that his answer was 
at least very indefinite. All of us recog- 
nize that wages are a considerable and 
important part of prices. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In just a moment. 
If you control prices within a reasonable 
limit, you will take away any very meri- 
torious basis for demands for increases 
in wages due to increased costs of living. 
On the other hand, if we permit wild in- 
flatlonary prices, they may reach a point 
where the result would be to cut down 
the real wages of the wag? earner. If 
that is desired, that is another matter 
and I do not speak of it because I have 
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not had such responsibility in connection 
with the various acts passed by Con- 
gress for the benefit of labor, but if what 
we have done is justified, we should not 
either by indirection or in any other way 
permit any such increase in prices as 
would mean a reduction in the minimum 
wage of the wage earner. 

Mr, GIFFORD. Was not the gentle- 
man amused today when the Rules 
Committee, or certain members of it, 
were speaking in dread of Mr. Hender- 
son, not having confidence in him, and 
then offering a bill giving him power over 
wages? What would he do about wages? 
Did not the consistency of that argu- 
ment amuse you? Yes; both proposals 
would put administration in the hands of 
Mr. Henderson, 

Mr. STEAGALL. If you will permit 
me to say it, I think it is the duty of 
every Member of the Congress to ap- 
proach legislation of this kind with a 
questioning mind, no matte: who the 
man is who is charged with the admin- 
istration of a law carrying the vast 
powers embodied in this bill. I have no 
quarrel with any Member, so long as he is 
fair about it, in approaching the legisla- 
tion in a spirit of distrust, if you want to 
call it that. I think that is wise and 
proper from a legislative standpoint. 
But I am afraid that some of the state- 
ments that have been made about Mr. 
Henderson, as well as some of the state- 
ments about this bill, have been made in 
a spirit of partisanship, due to the stress 
and strain and excitement incident to 
the troubles our Government has en- 
countered recently and about which all of 
us feel very keenly, and, of course, about 
which all of us desire to take any proper 
action for the protection of the Govern- 
ment during this emergency. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. COX. When fundamentals are 
involved, as in the instant case, does not 
the gentleman think it is time for some- 
body to be partisan, sufficient to repre- 
sent the public viewpoint? In other 
words, will not the gentleman agree with 
me that Mr. Henderson is the drag on 
your legislation? Is there not fear that 
he is tainted with alien ideology? In 
other words, that he belongs to a group 
that has been constantly undertaking to 
remake America? Now, let us be fair 
about that. Is it not true that Mr. Hen- 
derson has pleased, to a certain degree, 
the people with whom he has been deal- 
ing? We are to understand that he has 
had no real authority in law for doing 
anything, and it has been a sort of a case 
of the fly stepping into my pie? 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the gentleman 
will permit me to resume, I think the 
gentleman has given indisputable evi- 
dence of the correctness of my interpre- 
tation of a moment or two ago about this 
situation. Let me say to my good friend 
from Georgia, who knows that I admire 
him and love him, if we are to accept 
what he says at full value, which I know 
we can as far as his sincerity goes, he has 
i little excuse left for opposing this 


Mr. COX. I am not opposing the leg- 
islation, but I am expressing fear and 
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urging that you not turn Henderson com- 
pletely loose with the power you are put- 
ting into his hands. If you do it you will 
do something that you will regret the 
remainder of your life. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I can understand the 
gentleman's viewpoint. I have no quar- 
rel with him in approaching this legis- 
lation, as I suggested, in a spirit of dis- 
trust, because it confers unprecedented 
powers. But let me say to the gentle- 
man, who occupies a key position in this 
House, who is one of the powerful men 
here, and properly so—he is my friend 
and neighbor and represents the same 
kind of people I do, and he is a great man 
and I am proud of him—but let me say 
to my friend there is not anything in 
this bill that will prevent this House or 
the Senate providing a different kind of 
machinery for the enforcement of the 
law and its administration; and the gen- 
tleman, as are only a half dozen other 
Members of this House, is in a position 
to he!p perfect this bill and cure the par- 
ticular defect to which he refers, if it be 
regarded as a defect. Let me say to the 
gentleman that the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Baruch, whose leadership we 
are asked to follow, but who does not 
happen to be a Member of this body, 
and who had only little opportunity to 
discuss this bill in an ex parte proceed- 
ing before your committee, told our com- 
mittee over and over, as he told the gen- 
tleman’s committee in different language, 
that Mr. Henderson was the man to ad- 
minister this bill and that it ought to be 
in the hands of one administrator, and 
the authority not diffused and confused. 
Does the gentleman want to follow Mr. 
Baruch on that? k: 

Mr: COX. If the gentleman will yield 
further; first, I am not insisting that you 
throw Mr. Henderson on the scrap heap 
entirely, that you put him out of the pic- 
ture entirely. I am not willing that you 
compel him to dissociate himself with 
this group of “lefters” with which he has 
surrounded himself; but I am asking that 
you retain the power in the hands of this 
Congress to restrain him, and we know 
it is his natural impulse to reach out and 
establish a sort of dictatorship. But cer- 
tainly you must agree that it is danger- 
ous not to set up some sort of a court of 
review with the power to set aside any 
arbitrary regulation that he might make. 
What you have got in the bill is meaning- 
less in that regard. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Let me say to the 
gentleman that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency provided in this bill 
for the creation of Office of Price Admin- 
istrator by act of Congress and fixed his 
salary and required that he be confirmed 
by the Senate. Now, this Congress would 
have control of his pay. I do not think 
you will have much trouble with an em- 
ployee where you have control of his 
compensation. At least, that is one safe- 
guard. We require the office to be estab- 
lished by act or Congress. We require 
the Administrator appointed to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. We set up a plan 
for an advisory council to sit with him 
and to take part in the considerations 
that enter into the establishment of the 
price ceilings. As I said before, of course, 
the bill is open to amendment. But that 
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is only a detail. You spoke of funda- 
mentals. That is not a fundamental. 
That is only one of the details of this 
problem about which we are troubled. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
thoroughly explored Mr. Henderson’s fit- 
ness and his sanity. 

If you read the records you will find 
that no other man, perhaps, had much 
more of a baptism than he had from us, 
Am I right? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Quite right. But let 
me say this—I do not like to have to say 
it but it is just true: My feeling about 
Mr. Henderson, if he is to be the issue 
in connection with this matter so im- 
portant to this Nation and the world, my 
attitude toward Mr. Henderson before I 
knew him was somewhat akin to that of 
the gentleman from Georgia. Mr. Hen- 
derson is a vigorous, two-fisted, comba- 
tive, aggressive man. 

Mr. COX. He has a dictator complex, 
has he not? Frankly? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not think so. 

Mr. COX. Frankly? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not think so. 

Mr, COX. Did not the gentleman say 
so before the Rules Committee? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Who? 

Mr. COX. That he had a dictator 
complex? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That I did? 

Mr. COX. Yes; did not the gentle- 
man make that statement? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not think I 
said that. 

Mr. COX. Well, is not that so? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I will say this, that 
whatever temperament he has in that di- 
rection might become a virtue instead of 
a vice in discharging the great powers 
and responsibilities carried in this bill. I 
may have said something like that, be- 
cause I have thought somewhat like that. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Just a moment. Let 
me say this about Mr. Henderson: I had 
heard some of the rumors and whisper- 
ings around this Hall, and Mr. Hender- 
son had had one little controversy with 
a Member of one branch of the Congress 
that gave me something of the impres- 
sion that I referred to just now. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is referring 
1 — gentleman from Texas, Martin 

? 


Mr, STEAGALL. No, I am not speak- 
ing about that instance, alone. If the 
gentleman will let me proceed I will yield 
to him later. So that I had something 
of the impression the gentleman seems 
to have. In other words, to be perfectly 
frank about it, I think I was prejudiced 
against Mr. Henderson if such you may 
call it. I think members of my commit- 
tee can appreciate what I am saying. 
We discussed these things in executive 
session as well as in open hearings. We 
said what we believed, and I think we 
understood one another. But I want to 
say to my dear friend that I was forced 
to change my mind about Mr. Hender- 
son, and I have not the slightest doubt in 
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the world that if the Committee on Rules 
had listened to him as did our committee 
they would have received the same fa- 
vorable impressions. In this connection 
let me say first of all that I have heard 
rumors floating around this Capitol here 
a long time and listened to lots of people 
talk, some of whom did not waste time 
as is often done. B 

I do not know that I ever saw a man 
handle himself more satisfactorily or 
with a deeper, broader, or more complete 
grasp of his subject and of his responsi- 
bilities and his duties. 

We listened to him day after day, week 
after week—— 

Mr. COX. And the gentleman has no 
fear—— 

Mr. STEAGALL. We listened to him 
discuss this matter in all its ramifi- 
cations. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman feel 
he is wise enough 

Mr. STEAGALL. Over and over 
again—let me finish, I am not quite 
through—and some references were made 
to him that were naturally disturbing 
because I had great respect for the source, 
as I have respect for all the Members of 
this House. So I asked him some ques- 
tions. I did not tell him I was going to 
ask him, I did not call him into my office 
and say: “Here is something I want you 
to explain,” or “I want you to talk about 
this or about that.” I asked him about it 
without a word of warning from my com- 
mittee seat, and I invite the attention 
of the membership of the House to the 
record at that point. He was a soldier 
in the World War. He served his coun- 
try during the period and is a member 
of the American Legion—that organiza- 
tion of the boys who stood between us 
and the German fire in the first World 
War. And he belongs to the Methodist 
Church. His daddy was a Methodist 
preacher like my granddaddy, and he of- 
fered the records from the cemeteries of 
his native State to verify what he said 
about where that name was back there 
through the years for four generations on 
monuments in those cemeteries; and he 
came up the hard way in a small com- 
munity in New Jersey. A thing that does 
not discredit him with me, and I know 
with many other Members here—and I do 
not mean anything partisan by this, but 
he belongs to the Democratic Party. 
That does not sadden me in the least. I 
could say the same thing, too, if he were 
a good Republican like my friend over 
here, the- gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. COX. --Is the gentleman still talk- 
ing about Mr. Henderson? If he is, I 
would like to ask one question. Irre- 
spective of how great a soldier he may 
have been 

Mr. STEAGALL. I would like for the 
gentleman from Georgia to have heard 
what I said about his answer to my 
question. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. About these little 
whisperings around here and how he 
answered them. He told us about his 
family history and his name. 

Mr. COX. We have all heard that rot. 

Mr. STEAGALL. He is the son of a 


‘Methodist preacher, 
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Mr. COX. Yes; I know. 

Mr, STEAGALL. Like my grandfather. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Wait a minute. Let 
me finish. I also said that he came up 
the hard way out of humble, adverse cir- 
cumstances and fought his way up and 
educated himself. I say it would not im- 
pair his standing with me that he belongs 
to the same political party that the gen- 
tleman and I do. I repudiate any idea 
having to do with Mr. Henderson which 
might influence us adversely when we 
are called upon to consider legislation of 
this kind. In view of what has been 
said, however, I believe I am justified in 
wasting that much time on this particu- 
lar matter. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman think 
Mr. Henderson is good enough or wise 
enough to be entrusted with the unre- 
Strained and unlimited power which you 
are putting into his hands, and does the 
gentleman believe that so strongly that 
he has no fear as to what may happen? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In the first place, let 
me say I dissent from the idea that under 
this bill he is given this power without any 
restraint. 

Mr. COX. What are the gentleman’s 
limitations? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will tell you one 
limitation. It is the limitation that rests 
in the hands of and in the power of the 
Chief Executive of this Nation, the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, 
the man who holds the leadership of the 
civilized forces of mankind throughout 
the world, who has upon his hands 
the burden growing out of the present 
defense program and this emergency, 
and in whom the people of this country 
have entrusted that responsibility. We 
have those restraints upon him as well as 
the ones written into the law. 

Mr, COX. What restraints is the gen- 
tleman imposing upon the man to whom 
he is delegating these unlimited and far- 
reaching powers? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have just under- 
taken to answer that question. I think I 
have done so. At least, I have devoted 
enough time to that. I think I have cov- 
ered it. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. | I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. I am just wondering 
whether or not we are having this debate 
on a question of personality or principle, 
and whether or not the Rules Committee, 
as I set the idea here, has gone off on the 


‘question of personality instead of prin- 


ciple. -I think we ought to debate this 
on the matter of principle and not per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. COX. I can understand the gen- 
tleman that personalities are not to be 
brought into it. I do not blame him. 
He has had experience. 

Mr. HOOK. The same to you. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NICHOLS. A sufficient answer to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan is the fact that the bill is here for 
the consideration of the House with or 
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without personalities, as the House 
chooses. This should be a sufficient an- 
swer to the gentleman from Michigan, 
insofar as the attitude of the Rules Com- 
mittee is concerned. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am not finding 
fault with the Rules Committee or any- 
body else. I wanted to analyze this bill 
fully, but I am tired and I have talked 
so long that I am going to ask to extend 
my remarks, and I shall undertake to 
put an explanatory statement in the 
Recorp on the bill, so that it can be read 
tomorrow morning, thereby saving some 
of the time for other members of the 
committee. There are a great many 
things I would like to talk about, of 
course. May I say to the gentleman 
from Georgia and my other good friends 
that I deplore the developments that 
have taken place in connection with the 
defense program, about which the gen- 
tleman is disturbed, and properly so. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COX. In view of the statement 
of the gentleman, he would do me a very 
great favor if he will strike all that I 
have said from his remarks when he 
hands them in. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did not catch the 
gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. COX. In view of the statement 
the gentleman has just made, he will 
please me very greatly if he will strike 

. from his remarks all that I have said in 
the way of questions propounded to him 
during his appearance at this time. 

Mr. STEAGALL. We will leave the 
Recorp as it is, inasmuch as we have 
taken all the time. Probably some of 
those things need to be said. 

I was going to say that I deplore these 
developments as much as anybody. I 
would like to see something done. But 
when you go to consider the matter of 
wages in connection with this legisla- 
tion—and it was considered by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and by 
those who testified, and it was considered 
by Mr. Baruch—we come back finally to 
the question of the right to strike. I do 
not know anybody here who says that 
we can compel one man to work for 
another in private endeavor. That is 
where the gentleman from New York 
came to in the discussion of wages. We 
could not enforce anything we at- 
tempted to do after you reach the point 
that the wage earner says, “This com- 
pensation is not enough to support my 
family, and I claim my right as a free 
American citizen to cease werk.” 

That is the final problem that comes 
to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Alabama has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, if we 
can impose a price control that is effec- 
tive, we can to some extent remove the 
cause of strikes. I venture to predict now, 
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no matter what is done, because we are 
not going to take away the right of labor 
to strike, that unless some kind of price- 
stabilization legislation passes this Con- 
gress, before 6 months come around our 
difficulties growing out of strikes will be 
worse than they have been heretofore. 
I do not say this bill will cure the entire 
situation or remove all our fears in that 
connection, but it will cure some of the 
trouble. It will remove at least a part of 
any meritorious basis for a demand for 
an increase in wages, and to that extent 
we will have accomplished something in 
connection with strikes. I should like to 
say more about the two bills, particularly 
more about the provisions of this bill, but 
I am not going to ask the indulgence of 
the House further to do it. 

If there has ever been a time of need 
for calm, deliberate thinking, when we 
should keep our feet on the ground, when 
we should restrain impulses that lead us 
away from the deliberation essential to 
best judgment, that time is now. I com- 
mend to this House the calm, the poise, 
and the patience of our great leader, the 
one upon whose shoulders rest greater 
responsibilities in this hour than rest 
upon any man in all the world. 

I now come to the provisions of the bill 
itself. Section 1 states the purposes of 
the bill. This statement of purposes is 
referred to throughout the bill and pro- 
vides a guide for administrative and 
judicial interpretation of the statute, 
provides standards for the exercise of the 
powers delegated by the bill, and indi- 
cates the constitutional grants of power 
upon which the bill is based. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to pro- 
mote the national defense and security 
in the current world crisis. In order to 
accomplish this major purpose it is es- 
sential to stabilize prices and rents so as 
to preserve the value of the currency; to 
protect interstate commerce from the 
interference and disturbances which 
would result from inflation; to prevent 
the dissipation of defense appropriations 


_ through continually rising prices; to ad- 


vance national unity and morale by the 
elimination of hoarding, speculation, and 
similar practices, and by the protection 
of wage earners and persons of relatively 
fixed and limited incomes from undue 
impairment of their standard of living; 
and to prevent post-emergency deflation 
following upon emergency inflation. 

We are now engaged in a tremendous 
effort to provide for the national defense 
by training and arming our own forces 
and providing arms for friendly nations. 
It is this armament program which is 
largely responsible for the increased de- 
mand and shortage in supply that is 
bringing tremendous upward pressure to 
bear upon our price structure and threat- 
ening us with inflation. Thus the danger 
of inflation is largely a result of our ar- 
mament program. On the other hand, 
this same inflation, if not controlled, will 
seriously interfere with our armament 
program by dissipating defense appro- 
priations through ever-increasing prices, 
by occasioning economic disturbances, by 
undermining civilian morale, and in many 
other ways. Therefore it is necessary to 
take decisive steps to prevent inflation in 
order that this entire program to pro- 
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vide for the national defense may go 
successfully forward. 

Section 1 (b) of the bill provides that 
the powers conferred under the bill shall 
terminate on June 30, 1943, unless sooner 
terminated by act of Congress or by a 
declaration of the President that such 
powers are no longer necessary in the 
interest of the national defense and 
security. 

Section 1 (c) of the bill makes the pro- 
visions of the bill applicable to the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, the 
District of Columbia, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Section 2 (a) authorizes the Price Ad- 
ministrator, whenever in his judgment 
the prices of one or more commodities 
have risen or threaten to rise to an extent 
inconsistent with the purposes of the bill, 
to establish maximum prices, referred to 
in the bill as ceilings which, in his judg- 
ment, will be generally fair and equitable 
and will effectuate the purposes of the 
bill. These are the basic standards set 
forth in the bill to guide the Price Ad- 
ministrator in establishing ceilings. In 
addition, the bill provides more specific 
guides. In establishing any ceiling the 
Administrator is directed, so far as is 
practicable, to ascertain and give due 
consideration to the prices prevailing for 
the commodities included under such 
ceiling on or about October 1, 1941. Such 
October 1 prices may have to be adjusted 
and the bill directs the Administrator 
to take account of such relevant factors 
as he deems to be of general applicabil- 
ity, including specifically speculative fluc- 
tuations, general increases or decreases 
in costs of production and transporta- 
tion, and general increases or decreases 
in profits earned by sellers of the com- 
modities during and subsequent to the 
year ended October 1, 1941. 

- Thus, the bill does not provide a uni- 
versal or mathematical formula, but pro- 
vides, in effect, that the Administrator 
may take as his point of departure the 
prices which buyers and sellers have 
worked out for themselves—in this case 
the prices prevailing on or about October 
1, 1941. In determining whether to hold 
to that price or to change it the Admin- 
istrator will give due consideration to the 
specified factors, among others, and will 
thus reach a price which will be gener- 
ally fair and equitable and will effectuate 
the purposes of the act. 

In specifying the factors to be consid- 
ered by the Administrator the bill goes 
as far as possible to provide guides for 
the exercise of his discretion without lim- 
iting it so rigidly as to prevent effectua- 
tion of the basic purposes of the bill. 

Section 2 (a) requires that every reg- 
ulation or order establishing any ceiling 
shall be accompanied by a statement of 
the considerations involved in its issu- 
ance. This statement will afford those 
subject to a price ceiling an adequate op- 
portunity to know the basis for its adop- 
tion and to formulate, in the form of 
protests, as provided in section 203 (b) 
of the bill, any objections which they 
may have to the price ceiling. 

The term “commodity” as used in sec- 
tion 2 and throughout the bill is defined 
in section 302 (c) to include, in addition 
to commodities, articles, products, and 
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materials, services rendered, otherwise 
than as an employee, in connection with 
the processing, distribution, storage, in- 
stallation, repair, or negotiation of pur- 
chases or sales, of a commodity, or in 
connection with the operation of any 
service establishment. In these instances 
the receipt of payment for the rendition 
of the services will constitute the sale of a 
commodity for a price. 

The bill also provides explicitly in sec- 
tion 302 (c) that nothing in the act is to 
be construed to authorize the regulation 
of compensation paid by an employer to 
any of his employees, or the regulation of 
rates charged by any common carrier, or 
other public utility, which are usually 
subject to adequate control by State or 
other Federal agencies. In cases of con- 
flict between State regulation of enter- 
prise of a non-public-utility character 
and Federal regulation under this bill, 
the Federal regulation would, of course, 
prevail. The powers which the bill does 
grant to the Administrator are limited in 
two respects. In the case of agricultural 
commodities, the Administrator is given 
no power to establish ceilings below cer- 
tain minimum ceilings described below. 
Similarly the powers of the Administrator 
are limited in the case of newspaper and 
other advertising. Newspapers and ad- 
vertising agencies expressed fears to the 
committee that the powers in the bill on 
which the committee held hearings might 
be susceptible of use, or might operate. to 
curtail the advertising services rendered 
by newspapers, and thus interfere with 
accepted policy in relation to the press. 
Since newspapers are dependent on ad- 

. vertising, the committee deemed it wise 
also to limit the powers of the Adminis- 
trator with respect to such normal busi- 
ness practices of newspapers and others. 

Section 2 (c) of the bill provides for 
flexibility in the establishment of ceilings 
and authorizes classifications, differenti- 
ations, and adjustments which, in the 
judgment of the Administrator, are nec- 
essary or proper to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

It is impossible to specify all the dif- 
ferent methods which may have to be em- 
ployed in establishing price ceilings for 
particular commodities. Under the defi- 
nition of “ceiling” in section 302 (g), 
ceilings may be formulated in terms of 
prices, rents, margins, commissions, fees, 
or other charges or allowances, or any 
combination thereof. Classifications and 
differentiations may be in terms of quan- 
tity, quality, or character of the use con- 
templated by the purchaser, or in terms 

_ of delivered prices on the one hand and 
f. o. b. prices on the other. Differentia- 
tions of this character, and many more 
that could be mentioned, are essential in 
formulating workable price schedules. 

In proper cases differentiation is also 

contemplated between high-cost pro- 

_ ducers on the one hand and other pro- 
ducers on the other hand. 

MARKET AND LEASING. PRACTICES 
Section 2 (d) gives the Administrator 
power to control speculative or manipu- 
lative practices, including practices re- 
lating to changes of form or quality, or 
hoarding, in connection with any com- 
modity, which, in the judgment of the 

Administrator, are equivalent to or are 

likely to result in price increases incon- 
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sistent with the purposes of the act. This 
power to regulate practices which are 
equivalent to concealed price increases or 
are likely to result in price increases is 
necessary if price control is to be effec- 
tive. 

Section 2 (d) confers authority upon 
the Administrator to regulate or prohibit 
any speculative or manipulative practices 
or renting or leasing practices, including 
practices relating to recovery of the pos- 
session, in connection with any defense 
area housing accommodations which, in 
his judgment, are equivalent to or are 
likely to result in rent increases incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the bill. 

Section 2 (e) of the bill authorizes the 
Administrator to buy, store, use, or sell, 
without competitive bidding, at public or 
private sale, any commodity produced in 
the United States by marginal or high- 
cost producers whenever he deems it 
necessary to obtain the production of 
such producers in order to effectuate the 
purposes of the bill. This authority is 
necessary in order to assure to the de- 
fense program the benefit of high-cost 
production without requiring the Ad- 
ministrator to establish a price ceiling for 
an entire industry which is entirely un- 
justified by the average costs of the in- 
dustry. It is contemplated that the sale 
of these commodities by the Administra- 
tor will in many instances be at a price 
lower than the purchase price, if this 
subsection is to operate effectively. 

Section 2 (f) of the bill limits the au- 
thority of the Administrator to exercise 
the powers conferred by section 2 in any 
manner inconsistent with the agricul- 
tural provisions of the bill in section 3. 

Section 2 (g) limits the authority of 
the Administrator to compel changes in 
established business practices or cost 
practices, means, or aids to distribution— 
such as advertising—in any industry, 
except to the extent that such action is 
necessary to prevent evasion or circum- 
vention of any ceiling under the bill. 

Section 2 (h) gives authority to the 
Administrator to include in regulations 
or orders issued under section 2, such 
provisions as he deems necessary to pre- 
vent circumvention or evasion of such 
regulations or orders. 

Section 2 (b) of the bill contains the 
principal substantive provisions regard- 
ing rents. The section contemplates des- 
ignation by the Administrator of geo- 
graphical defense-rental areas, including 
the District of Columbia and other areas 
where defense activities have resulted or 
threaten to result in increased rents. for 
housing accommodations—section 302 
(d). In these areas maximum rents may 
be established. 

The term “housing accommodations” 
is defined in section 302 (f) to include 
any property rented for living or dwell- 
ing purposes, together with the privileges 
and services connected with the use of 
the property, such as the furnishing of 
heat and light, and so forth. 

Before establishing maximum rents 
the Administrator must first issue decla- 
rations with respect to defense-rental 
areas in which he will set forth reasons 
why rent control therein is necessary. 
The declaration will also contain his 
recommendations as to the manner and 
method for the stabilization or reduction 
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of the rent currently prevailing in such 
areas. The State and locality concerned 
are given a period of 60 days within which 
to accomplish the recommended stabili- 
zation or reduction. Opportunity is thus 
given State or local authorities to effectu- 
ate rent control by regulation or volun- 
tary cooperation or other methods. If 
local action proves ineffective within the 
60-day period, the administrator is di- 
rected to establish rent ceilings to ac- 
complish effective rent control. 

Furthermore, the Administrator is di- 
rected to consider suggestions and rec- 
ommendations which may be made by 
State or local officials who are concerned 
with housing or rental conditions in the 
area. The Administrator, so far as prac- 
ticable, will consider these recommenda- 
tions and suggestions in designating de- 
fense-rental areas, in formulating rent 
ceilings, and in selecting persons to ad- 
minister such ceilings locally. : 

In establishing rent ceilings for de 
fense-area housing accommodations, the 
Administrator is directed to ascertain 
and consider, so far as practicable, the 
rent prevailing for the accommodations 
or comparable accommodations on or 
about April 1, 1940. This base date was 
selected mainly because there exists ex- 
tensive rent data gathered by the Census 
Bureau as of this date. As a practical 
matter, however, because this date is so 
much farther back than the October 1 
date provided for prices, there will not 
be a similar degree of maintenance of the 
level of that date. The date will serve as 
a starting point from which to consider 
the current rent level. The Administra- 
tor is also directed to consider such in- 
creases or decreases in property taxes 
and other costs occurring during and 
subsequent to the year ending on April 1, 
1940, as are of general applicability with 
respect to housing accommodations 
within the defense-rental area involved. 
The Administrator may also consider 
other relevant factors of general appli- 
cability, one of which might properly be 
changes in the amount and rate of va- 
cancies during the period since April 1, 
1940. 

In furtherance of effective administra- 
tion and to prevent the intimidation of 
tenants, section 4 (a) expressly prohibits 
the bringing of :n eviction proceeding 
initiated by the landlord because a ten- 
ant has taken action or intends to act to 
avail himself of the protection of the 
statute or any administrative regulation 
or order issued under it. 

Because of the special legislation ap- 
plicable to the prices of agricultural com- 
modities, section 3 of the bill makes spe- 
cial provision for and limits the powers 
of the Administrator with respect to such 
commodities. It is provided that no ceil- 
ing may be established for any agricul- 
tural commodity below— 

First. The market price equivalent to 
110 percent of the parity price or com- 
parable price for the commedity as de- 
termined and published by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or; 

Second. The market price prevailing 
for sueh commodity on October 1, 1941, 
or; 

Third. The average price for such com- 
modity during the period from July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1929. 
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In addition to the parity prices which 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
under existing law, the Secretary is di- 
rected to determine and publish “com- 
parable prices” for those commodities 
(other than the specified basic commod- 
ities) the price for which is, because of 
changes in the production and consump- 
tion of such commodity since the base 
period, out of line with parity prices for 
the basic commodities. Subsections (c) 
and (d) insure that the powers granted 
to the Administrator by the bill, or other 
powers granted under existing law, will 
not be so exercised as to vitiate the pol- 
icy expressed in this section. 

Section 4 (a) of the bill makes unlaw- 
ful violations of, or attempts, solicita- 
tions, or agreements to violate, any regu- 
lations or orders of the Administrator is- 
sued under the provisions of section 2, 
prescribing ceilings or regulating specu- 
lative or manipulative practices, hoard- 
ing, or renting or leasing practices, and 
violations of, or attempts, solicitations, 
or agreements to violate, any regulations, 
orders, or requirements of the Adminis- 
trator issued under the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 (a) in connection with the ob- 
taining of information necessary in the 
performance of his duties under the bill. 

Section 4 (b) protects tenants in the 
assertion of the rights conferred upon 
them by the bill by making it unlawful 
for any person to remove from any de- 
fense area housing accommodations, the 
tenant, or occupant, or to refuse to renew 
the lease or rental agreement because of 
action taken by the tenant in asserting 
such rights, 

Protection is also afforded by section 
4 (c) to those persons required to disclose 
information to the Administrator by 
making it unlawful for any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government, or any ad- 
viser or consultant to the Administrator 
in his official capacity, to disclose or to 
use for his personal benefit any informa- 
tion obtained under the bill. Further 
provision for confidential treatment of 
such information is found in section 
202 (b). 

Section 4 (d) specifically preserves the 
right of persons to refuse to sell any 
commodity or to offer any accommoda- 
tions for rent. 

The penalty for violation of any of the 
provisions of this section or for making 
any false statement in any document re- 
quired to be kept or filed under the pro- 
visions of any regulation, order, or re- 
quirement issued under the provisions of 
the bill is prescribed in section 205 (b). 

Section 201 (a) of the bill creates and 
vests the administration of the bill in an 
Office of Price Control headed by an Ad- 
ministrator who is to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The Administrator is to receive a salary of 
$10,000 per annum. 

Section 201 (b) authorizes the Admin- 


istrator to hire such employees, establish | 


and utilize regional, local, or other 
agencies, and to accept such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as he deems 
necessary; and he may carry out his func- 
tions through such employees and agen- 
cies, by delegating any of the powers given 
him in the bill. 

All employees are to be employed pur- 
suant to the civil-service laws and com- 
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pensated in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and no 
Political test or qualification is to be per- 
mitted or given consideration. 

The Administrator may appoint his 
own attorneys to represent him in court. 

Section 201 (c) provides that the princi- 
pal office of the Administrator shall be in 
the District of Columbia, and authorizes 
the Administrator to make such expendi- 
tures as he may deem necessary for the 
administration and enforcement of the 
bill as conferred by section 201 (d). 

Section 201 (e) gives to the Adminis- 
trator the authority to prescribe such 
regulations as he deems necessary or 
proper to carry out the purposes and pro- 
visions of the bill. Any regulation or 
order issued under the bill is to be issued 
after such inquiry as the Administrator 
deems proper. 

Section 201 (f) provides that so far as 
practicable the Administrator shall ad- 
vise and consult with representative 
members of the industry which will be 
subject to a proposed ceiling, prior to 
the establishment of such ceiling. 

Once a ceiling is established, this sub- 
section requires the Administrator, at the 
request of any substantial portion of the 
industry subject to the ceiling, to ap- 
point an industry advisory committee or 
committees. The committee may be na- 
tional, or regional, or both, but is to be 
truly representative of the industry or of 
the industry in a particular region, as 
the case may be. The committee is to 
select a chairman from among its mem- 
bers and may meet at the call of the 
chairman. The Administrator, from 
time to time, is to advise and consult 
with the committee, at its request, with 
regard to ceilings established for such in- 
dustry. The committee may make such 
recommendations to the Administrator 
as it deems advisable. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Section 202 (a) provides the Adminis- 
trator with the information gathering 
powers necessary both for collection of 


the economic data on which intelligent 


judgments may be formulated as to 
proper ceiling and other regulations, and 
for the enforcement of such regulations, 

The procedure governing the prepara- 
tion and issuance of substantive regula- 


tions and orders prescribing ceilings or 


regulating practices has necessarily been 
adapted to the nature of the powers 
granted, which involves a broad delega- 
tion of legislative power, to the fact that 
such regulations will apply to large num- 
bers of persons, and to practical consid- 
erations, such as the necessity for im- 


mediate action to check rapidly rising 


prices and the importance of avoiding 
speculative disturbances of the market 
pending the determination of a price 
ceiling. These considerations may fre- 
quently render the holding of formal 
hearings inadvisable. 

An opportunity for interested parties 
to participate in the formulation of regu- 
lations and orders and to voice any ob- 
jections thereto is afforded, however, 
through the medium of the Industry Ad- 
visory Committees provided in section 201 
of the bill, and in such other manner as 
the administrator may deem feasible. 

Section 203 (a) affords persons subject 
to any provision of a regulation or order 
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issued under section 2, an opportunity to 
protest to the administrator against such 
regulation or order, in a manner con- 
sistent with the controlling need for ex- 
peditious determinations. Protests must 
be filed within 60 days after the issuance 
of the regulation or order to which ob- 
jection is made. The protest may be ac- 
companied by affidavits or other written 
evidence in support of such objections. 
If grounds for protest arise subsequent 
to such 60-day period a protest based on 
such grounds may be filed after such pe- 
riod. Statements in support of the regu- 
lation may be received by the Admin- 
istrator and incorporated in the tran- 
script of the proceedings on protest, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator. 

Within a reasonable time, in any 
event not more than 30 days, after filing 
of the protest or 90 days after the issu- 
ance of the regulation or order, which- 
ever is later, the administrator must 
either grant or deny the protest in whole 
or in part, notice it for hearing, or pro- 
vide an opportunity to present further 
evidence in connection therewith. ’ 

Section 203 (a) assures persons of the 
right to object to regulations governing 
them and to have their objections consid- 
ered. Even when the number of persons 
concerned makes individual oral hearings 
on protest impossible, the right to file 
written protests makes certain that the 
administrator will be informed of the 
economic situation and will reconsider 
and change regulations which require 
modification. 

In the administration of the provisions 
of the bill and in making any decision on 
any protest the Administrator is author- 
ized under section 203 (b) to take official 
notice of economic and other facts, in- 
cluding facts found by him as a result of 
action taken under section 202. Hearings 
on any protest may be held if the Admin- 
istrator so directs, but, under this sub- 
section, any proceeding under the act 
may be limited to the filing of affidavits, 
or other written evidence, and the filing 
of briefs. 

Section 204 provides for the judicial 
review of the regulations and orders is- 
sued by the Administrator under section 
2 of the act. In keeping with the emer- 
gency character of such regulations and 
orders and to expedite determination of 
the validity of such regulations or orders 
without overburdening the regular courts 
and judges, exclusive jurisdiction to con- 
sider and determine the validity of any 
such regulation or order is vested in an 
emergency court of appeals, created un- 
der section 204 (c) of the bill, and upon 
review of judgments or orders of such 
emergency court, in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Under section 204 
(c), the emergency court of appeals is to 
be composed of three or more judges to 
be designated by the Chief Justice of the 
United States from judges of the United 
States district courts and circuit courts 
of appeal, one of whom he is to designate 
as chief judge of the emergency court of 
appeals. Additional judges may be des- 
ignated from time to time by the Chief 
Justice. The chief judge of the emer- 
gency court may, from time to time, di- 
vide the court into divisions of three or 
more members and any such division may 
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render judgment as the judgment of the 
court. By authorizing the emergency 
court to sit in divisions, it is contemplated 
that protestants will be able to secure a 
hearing before the court at or near their 
residence or place of business. 

The emergency court of appeals is 
given exclusive jurisdiction to affirm or 
set aside, in whole or in part, any regu- 
lation or order under section 2 or to re- 
mand the proceedings, and all the powers 
of a district court are conferred upon 
the court with respect to this jurisdiction, 
except the power to stay the effectiveness 
of any regulation or order establishing 
a ceiling. 

In order to expedite the determination 
of cases before the emergency court of 
appeals the court is given power to adopt 
special rules of procedure in matters 
coming before it. The court is, there- 
fore, to have a seal, hold sessions at such 
places as it may specify and appoint a 
clerk and such other employees as it 
deems necessary. 

Any protestant subject te the prohibi- 
tions of a regulation or order issued un- 
der section 2 and who is aggrieved by the 
denial or partial denial of his protest, may 
file a complaint in the emergency court 
of appeals, specifying his objections and 
praying that the regulation or order pro- 
tested be set aside in whole or in part. A 
copy of the complaint must then be 
served on the Administrator, who is to 
certify and file with the court a transcript 
of the proceedings—including the hear- 
ing, if any, affidavits, statements in sup- 
port of the regulation, briefs, and other 
evidence—in connection with his consid- 
eration of the protest. The transcript 
will also contain a statement of the eco- 
nomic and other facts of, which the Ad- 
ministrator has taken official notice. 

In making its decision the court may 
consider only objections set forth in the 
protest and evidence contained in the 
transcript. However, upon application 
made to it by either party for leave to 
introduce additional evidence which was 
either offered to the Administrator and 
not admitted, or which could not reason- 
ably have been offered to the Adminis- 
trator, the court must, if it deems such 
evidence material, order such evidence to 
be received by the Administrator. There- 
upon thé Administrator must promptly 
receive such additional evidence and cer- 
tify and file with the court a transcript 
thereof and any modification made in 
the regulation or order as a result there- 
of. On the request of the Administrator, 
however, such additional evidence may 
be presented directly to the court. 

Section 204 (b) prescribes the stand- 
ards to be followed by the emergency 
court of appeals in determining the 
validity of regulations or orders issued 
under section 2. It provides that such 
regulations or orders may be set aside 
only if the complainant establishes to 
the satisfaction of the court that the 
regulation or order is not in accordance 
with law, or is arbitrary or capricious. 
These standards are the traditional 
standards for the judicial review of 
legislation and legislative regulations. 

Within 30 days after entry of a judg- 

-ment or order, interlocutory or final, by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, a peti- 
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tion for a writ of certiorari may be filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and thereupon such judgment or 
order is subject to review by the Supreme 
Court in the same manner as a judgment 
of a circuit court of appeals. The effec- 
tiveness of a judgment of the Emergency 
Court of Appeals setting aside in whole 
or in part any regulation or order of the 
Administrator under section 2 is post- 
poned until the expiration o1 the 30-day 
period allowed for the filing of such peti- 
tion, or, if such petition is filed, until an 
order of the Supreme Court denying such 
petition becomes final, or until other final 
disposition of the case by the Supreme 
Court. This latter provision insures that 
a ceiling or other regulation or orden of 
the Administrator under section 2 will 
remain in effect during the period of 
judicial review until final decision. 

In order to assure that there will be 
the speediest possible final determination 
of the validity of regulations or orders of 
the Administrator issued under section 2, 
section 204 (4) also provides that the 
Supreme Court shall expedite disposition 
of all cases filed thereunder. 

Exclusive jurisdiction is granted to the 
Emergency Court of Appeals—and on re- 
view of judgments or orders of the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the United States—to deter- 
mine the validity of regulations and 
orders under section 2 and the validity 
of the provisions of the bill authorizing 
such regulations and orders. Accordingly 
section 204 (d) expressly provides that 
except as provided in this section no 
court, Federal, State, ur Territorial, is 
to have jurisdiction or power to consider 
such validity, or to stay, restrain, enjoin, 
or set aside, in whole or in part, any such 
provision, or any provision of any such 
regulation or order, or to restrain or 
enjoin the enforcement of any such pro- 
vision. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Section 205 provides two different 
means of enforcement, in order that 
sanctions appropriate ‘to the nature of 
any specific violation may be applied in 
the interests of effective enforcement. 

Subsection (a) of section 205 enables 
the Administrator, whenever in his judg- 
ment any person either has violated or is 
about to violate section 4—which con- 
tains all the prohibitions—to apply to an 
appropriate court for an order enjoining 
such violations or an order enforcing 
compliance. Subsection (c) gives the 
district courts, concurrently with the 
State and Territorial courts, jurisdiction 
of all proceedings under this subsection. 

Subsection (b) of section 205 provides 
criminal penalties for the willful viola- 
tion of any provision of section 4 and 
for the willful making of a statement or 
entry false in any material respect in 
any document or report required to be 
kept under authority of the statute. 
Whenever the Administrator believes 
that any person is liable to punishment 
under this subsection, he may certify the 
facts to the Attorney General, who may, 
in his discretion, initiate appropriate 
proceedings. 

Subsection (c) of section 205 makes ap- 
propriate provisions for jurisdiction, 
venue, and service of process in suits 
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arising under the act, other than those in 
the Emergency Court of Appeals. All 
criminal prosecutions are to be brought 
in the district courts sf the United States, 
while civil proceedings under the statute 
may be brought in either the Federal dis- 
trict courts or in State or Territorial 
courts. Criminal proceedings may be 
brought only in the district in which any 
act or transaction constituting a viola- 
tion occurred. Civil proceedings may be 
brought in the district in which any act 
or transaction constituting a violation oc- 
curred or in the district in which the 
defendant resides or transacts business. 
No costs are to be assessed against the 
Administrator or the Government. 

Subsection (d) of section 205 provides 
that no person shall be held liable for 
damages or for penalties for anything 
done or omitted to be done in good faith 
pursuant to any provision of the act or 
any regulation, order, or requirement 
thereunder, or under any regulation or 
order of the Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration or of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply, irrespective 
of whether or not such provision, regu- 
lation, order, or requirement may subse- 
quently have been modified, rescinded, or 
held invalid. In order to protect the pub- 
lic interest in all litigation affecting the 
price-control program, this subsection 
also provides that the Administrator may 
intervene in any suit or action wherein a 
party relies for ground of relief or defense 
upon the act or any regulation, order, or 
requirement thereunder. 

Section 206 makes unenforceable cer- 
tain contracts and contract provisions 
inconsistent with, or conflicting with, or 
providing means of evasion of, price ceil- 
ings established under the provisions of 
the bill or established by the Administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. 

Section 301 requires the Administrator 
to file a quarterly report of operations 
under the act. In this way the Congress 
and the public can be kept fully and cur- 
rently informed of the course and suc- 
cess of the price-control program. 

The important definitions have already 
been referred to in the analysis of the 
major substantive provisions of the bill. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section 303 contains the usual separa- 
bility clause, section 304 provides an au- 
thorization for appropriations, and sec- 
tion 305 contains the short title: The 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1941. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, finally we have brought 
out for consideration a bill intended to 
help control inflation. I am not sur- 
prised that there should be so much con- 
fusion in the Committee on Rules, in the 
House, and in the committee thus far in 
respect to this bill, It has a very definite 
purpose. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency have, as you know, had no end of 
trouble in creating a framework upon 
which they expect you, the Committee of 
the Whole, to build a suitable and ade- 
quate structure. I say this because I do 
not know of any two members of the 
committee who at the present moment 
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agree on all features of this bill. It is 
hoped that the House will listen as toler- 
antly to the debate as the committee lis- 
tened with tolerance if not complete un- 
derstanding during the 4 months of 
hearings. 

If we did nothing more than to crystal- 
lize the necessity for some price-control 
legislation, our efforts were perhaps not 
altogether in vain. It was with this 
thought that many of us voted to report 
this present bill out of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with the hope 
that with this as a foundation, and per- 
haps as a guide, this legislation might be 
perfected in several particulars so as to 
accomplish its apparent purpose. In its 
present form it will accomplish its pur- 
Pose only too well. 

We have before us two very funda- 
mental questions. I wish that the com- 
mittee throughout the debate and the 
reading of the bill will have at least the 
first of these constantly in mind. 

The first question was whether the ad- 
ministration is as much concerned with 
control of prices as with the control of 
business and industry. That in itself, 
you will agree, was quite a problem. 
The committee were in accord that the 
bill as introduced perhaps indicated that 
too much power would have been dele- 
gated, if we have the power to delegate 
it, to the administrative branch of the 
Government. The bill as introduced em- 
barrassed the committee in its orderly 
consideration of price-control legislation. 
We could have done, I believe, a much 
better job had we had before us only the 
President’s message urging price control. 

The bill which was sent down to us to 
consider was so far-reaching as to place 
the economic destiny of every individual 
in the United States under the domi- 
nance and control of the President, be- 
cause he was the only administrator 
mentioned in the bill. It would have 
authorized the licensing of not only 
every business but every business trans- 
action which dealt with any commodity 
over which a price ceiling had been 
placed. 

The bill did and it still does authorize 
such far-reaching snooping on the part 
of the Administration as to compel those 
industries and businesses involved to di- 
vert their attention from production to 
gathering information for the Adminis- 
trator. 

In several other instances the bill was 
objectionable from the standpoint of 
delegation of such power to the Admin- 
istration that we would virtually have 
created an economic and social czar. 

I believe under those circumstances, 
having in mind that it was thought ad- 
visable to perpetuate the American form 
of Government, it is a good thing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency did 
take a great deal of time in the consid- 
eration of this bill. After all, it was the 
committee members who were individ- 
ually inconvenienced as well as the gen- 
eral public, who were perhaps suffering 
from price increases while we were delib- 
erating, but we must first ask ourselves 
this question: 

Were the price increases during the 
time in which the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency were functioning on 
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this bill as potentially destructive of the 
American way of life as the bill which 
had been introduced would have been if 
we had yielded to the pressure for ex- 
peditious action, minus judgment, and 
reported out to you the bill to which I 
have referred? 

Up to this morning there was not a 
Political vote cast in the committee. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency as 
a rule is rather a partisan committee. 
Frequently we divide along partisan lines. 
In the consideration of this particular bill, 
however, during the months we had it 
before us, there was probably as little 
partisanship shown as on any bill which 
has ever been considered by any legisla- 
tive committee of Congress. I believe the 
committee should be complimented upon 
its ability to report out any bill under 
those circumstances. 

The majority of the committee felt the 
need for price control and were willing to 
subordinate their own thoughts, their 
own theories, their own philosophies on 
this question, in the hope that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and the House col- 
lectively might do fully as good a job, at 
least, as they had done in getting together 
even on the reporting out of some bill. 

This bill is peculiarly obnoxious in sev- 
eral particulars. Before I go any further, 
in order that there may not be any ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind as to where I per- 
sonally stand on it, if my personal opinion 
1. worth anything, may I say that I shall 
oppose the bill with all the strength which 
I have unless several safeguards are writ- 
ten into the bill which do not now exist in 
it, safeguards to protect the American 
people against the creation of an eco- 
nomic and social czar. That presents a 
fundamental question. 

At the present time there is no restric- 
tion, there is little or no limitation on the 
power of the Administrator when he is 
once appointed to control business and 
industry and control agriculture within 
the limitations of existing law and the 
new formulas written into the bill by the 
committee. 

The action of the committee this morn- 
ing indicates that perhaps there was some 
justification for the fear of many of us 
that the administration was more con- 
cerned with control of business than it 
was with control of prices as an adjunct 
to any activity in preventing inflationary 
rises and inflation. The committee met 
this morning and agreed to undo what 
they had done in committee a couple of 
weeks ago and to write back into the 
bill the provisions which authorize the 
administrator to license all business 
which has to do with the sale and dis- 
tribution of any article upon which a 
ceiling has been put. 

Now, there is more misunderstanding, 
perhaps, in respect of that than there is 
in respect of the other features of the 
bill. I listened to my favorite radio com- 
mentator the other night, and he said 
that the administration was very anxious 
to have the licensing provisions of this 
bill written back in and he made the 
statement, apparently on his own respon- 
sibility, that without the licensing pro- 
vision in this bill there was no way to 
enforce these ceilings, 
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Now, if an outstanding radio com- 
mentator, as brilliant a man as this par- 
ticular one is, and, as I say, he is my 
favorite, will make that kind of mistake, 
it is only natural to expect a great deal of 
confusion in the mind of the average in- 
dividual in respect of this particular bill 
or any other measure. Perhaps it is not 
anything but what we might expect to 
find in the minds of all Members of the 
Congress. If I may, in the time which is 
allotted to me, clear up or help to clear up 
some of this confusion, I will feel the time 
I have spent down here in the Well of the 
House is pretty well spent. 

This presents the most important sub- 
ject which in my opinion has been pre- 
sented to this Congress for the last 8 
years. All of the other questions, eco- 
nomic questions, social questions, which 
have been presented to us for considera- 
tion and enactment, have been relatively 
inconsequential and unimportant as com- 
pared with this particular bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would prefer not, 
but I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that the bill relating to pri- 
orities and allocations is of equal impor- 
tance with this bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will get to that and 
I will cover it later on. 

Because this is the third element in a 
control picture which grants the power 
to socialize America. Now, public senti- 
ment can, and does to some extent, in- 
fluence priorities and allocations, but 
priorities, allocations, and price control 
taken collectively contain the adminis- 
trative power actually to control the eco- 
nomic and social destiny of all of our 
people. And I might say parenthetically 
in that respect something that has been 
on my mind a long time. Did it ever 
occur to you that the Congress of the 
United States is the most impotent today 
it ever has been in the history of this 
Nation? What is there for us to legis- 
late upon except to give the President 
more power? Who dares to suggest that 
any of the powers which are creating the 
conditions which make necessary price- 
control legislation will be amended? 
What chance would any of the Members 
on our side or those Members on the 
Democratic side who believe as I do have 
with any bill which they might introduce 
at the present time to recoup any of the 
powers, no matter how remote they might 
be from our defense program? 

Do you want to control inflation? That 
is what you have this bill before you 
here for. Do you sincerely, honestly, 
want to grant the authority to control 
inflation? Then may I suggest that if 
you do, you must recoup much of the 
power you have already delegated to the 
Chief Executive; and, my friends, you 
have not the parliamentary courage to 
do it. 

Would you vote to relieve the pressure 
on prices by removing the causes of ex- 
tremely large and unjustified excess re- 
serves in the banks? Would you vote 
to take from the President the power 
to devalue the gold content of the dollar? 
You did not within the last 5 months, 
and yet at that time there was the same 
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threat of inflation that exists at the 
present moment. Will you vote to re- 
move this constant threat of inflation 
incident to the monetization of silver? 
You did not do it when the matter was 
presented to you. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am sorry, I cannot. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. HINSHAW. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BULWINKLE). 
The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The monetization of 
silver is one of the most important fac- 
tors in inflation we ever had before us, 
and we had it before us within the last 
4 months and you refused to stop the 
monetization of silver. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes more. Another 
element of inflation, which is perhaps as 
inflationary as devaluation of the gold 
ecntent of the dollar, or monetization of 


silver, is the use of direct obligations of 


the Federal Government as security for 
Federal Reserve notes. Would you, if you 
were given an opportunity to do so, vote 
today to take from the Federal Reserve 
the power to use direct obligations of the 
Federal Government to secure Federal 
Reserve notes?—and there is no closer af- 
filiation between any two subjects than 
there is between inflation and the na- 
tional debt. Three months ago you had 
an opportunity to stop inflation, or at- 
tempt to stop inflation, by removing the 
causes for the excess reserves in banks 
today which are a constant pressure 
against any ceiling which you will put on 
any prices. Has anything been done 
about it? I have said, and I have said re- 
peatedly, that if the leaders of this House 
or this administration would bring in a 
bill to remove the causes of inflation, 
then I am sure that 80 percent of the 
Members of the House would be glad to 
vote for the bill at this particular time; 
but no, because with gold inflation goes 
power, and with the monetization of 
silver goes power, and with all of these 
other things goes power, and the Presi- 
dent is not willing to relinquish any of 
this power. If he is willing to go along, 
be will find a cooperative Congress. 
What can we do to save the President’s 
face if he does not want to give up these 
powers? 

A suggestion which is not germane to 
the bill, according to parliamentary in- 
terpretation, but which would haye been 
german? to the bill had it been written in 
by the committee, was offered by me in 
committee and defeated, indicating that 
the committee itself is willing to go along 
with the administration in the perpetu- 
ation of those powers that he has instead 
of writing an anti-inflation bill. I of- 
fered a simple resolution in the com- 
mittee to stabilize gold and silver and 
Government bonds as currency and 
credit basis. That would have saved his 
face. He would still have the power to 
buy and to devalue and to monetize, and 
he would still have the power to issue all 
of the Government bonds he wants to 
sell and the power to use the Government 
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bonds as security for the Federal Reserve 
notes; but he would then have the discre- 
tion and the responsibility of not using 
any more gold or silver or any more Gov- 
ernment bonds than are actually neces- 
sary to meet our monetary and credit 
needs. 

You know we stopped an inflation in 
1937. The administration stopped an 


-inflation in October 1937. Did you ever 


give that any consideration? We 
stopped it through orthodox methods, 
the same kind of methods I am suggest- 
ing now be used to syphon off pressure 
against prices. Why am I talking this 
way? Because it is generally agreed by 
all of the economists, by Mr. Henderson 
himself in his statements in the hearings, 
that price control alone will not stop in- 
flation, and unless we have adequate 
credit control to implement price con- 
trol we will still have inflation. So all 
the talk about this being a panacea, a 
cure-all for inflation is belied by the state- 
ments of those in whom I have a great 
deal of confidence. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the record 
should also show that while in 1936-37 
the administration by proper method did 
arrest infiation, that the price level at 
the present time is not as high as it was 
at that time. I think the record will also 
show in the hearings that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve, Mr. Eccles, Mr. Hen- 
derson, and Mr. Baruch were all given 
the opportunity to recommend to the 
committee that such orthodox steps be 
taken, and all declined to do so and pre- 
ferred to go on with this licensing and 
business control. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They all agreed that 
that was absolutely necessary in order to 
control inflation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And I think the 
gentleman will recall that the Federal 
Reserve made certain recommendations 
along the line the gentleman suggested 
at that time and the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve officials were in violent 
disagreement. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In January 1940 and 
in 1941 the Federal Reserve Board made 
definite recommendation that certain 
steps must be taken to stop inflation. 
Unfortunately the recommendations 
have not been followed or, so far as I 
know, no consideration has been given 
to them by the proponents of price-con- 
trol legislation. 

Now, I have said that I would oppose 
any measure which created an economic 
czar. That can be cured. I did not hesi- 
tate to vote to report this bill out, because 
I felt the committee would be fair to all 
of us who will make suggestions to per- 
fect this measure. What is wrong with 
splitting up this power a little? Why 
should it not be distributed? In that 
respect I hold no brief for Mr. Hender- 
son, but I do not believe there is a 
single individual in the United States 
with the physical and mental capacity to 
control the economic and social destiny 
of 132,000,000 people, and we should hesi- 
tate to create the spectacle of any man 
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trying to do so. No matter how much 
confidence he has in himself, we should 
protect him against any effort which will 
inevitably lead to the socialization of 
America and perhaps the ruination of our 
entire national economy. 

This bill goes much further than say- 
ing that we shall not sell pins or beans 
over and above a certain price. It car- 
ries with it as it is now written control 
over the economic and social destinies of 
all of our people. And there is no re- 
view. I want you to listen to this very 
attentively. I would like the gentleman 
from Texas, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to listen to this state- 
ment and then read the bill with it in 
mind. There is no review in this bill 
of any equality or injustice incident to 
the placing of a price ceiling. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. May I point out one 
thing further: While under the bill a 
court is set up for the purpose of hear- 
ing an appeal, the scope of the review is 
so limited that the appeal means noth- 
ing. The appeal can be from a decision 
which is not in accordance with the 
law. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Arbitrary or capri- 
cious. 

Mr. WALTER. And under the Con- 
solidated-Edison case that means that if 
there is any evidence at all, more than a 
mere scintilla, the court cannot disturb 
the decision of the Administrator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am glad for the 
gentleman’s contribution. I was going 
to comment upon the fact that if the 
emergency court of appeals or the Su- 
preme Court, after it has passed the 
gantlet of the emergency court of ap- 
peals, finds that there was authorization 
for placing a ceiling, they have to affirm 
the judgment of the Administrator in 
that respect. There is not any question 
of the court’s finding substantial evi- 
dence. The substantial-evidence rule 
does not apply, because the law says that 
unless the court finds it was not in ac- 
cordance with the law or arbitrary or 
capricious, all of which mean the same 
thing, it cannot disturb the ceiling. Do 
you wonder why some of us have insisted 
that we go to some extreme in the con- 
sideration of such far-reaching legisla- 
tion as that? How could we cure that? 
How can we cure it? Very simply, I be- 
lieve. By the establishment of a price- 
control administration with an adminis- 
trator named by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, with an adminis- 
trative board of review, made up of any 
number of people that we want to sug- 
gest—I suggest five—to which expedi- 
tious appeals may be made, with the 
authority to amend, modify, or com- 
pletely set aside the ceilings in case this 
board finds them to be inequitable or 
injurious to the operation of any par- 
ticular business, Unlike the emergency 
court of appeals which cannot do any- 
thing but say whether or not the fixing 
of the ceiling is in accordance with the 
law, this board of review can subdivide 
itself into as many cOmmittees as it sees 
fit, and under an amendment which I 
will offer, can employ masters and com- 


will 
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missioners and lawyers and any other 
personnel which is necessary to effec- 
tuate the purpose of the amendment; to 
sit in any place in the United States 
where it wants to sit and hear these 
questions; with authority to act, so that 
an aggrieved person in San Francisco or 
down in Texas or anywhere else in the 
United States, in order to effectually 
have the question decided whether the 
administrator had the right to set a ceil- 
ing, need not come to Washington, or 
wherever this emergency court of ap- 
peals happens to be sitting at that time, 
to have his case heard. 

Now, this has two purposes and objec- 
tives, The administrative board of re- 
view, with authority to amend or modify 
or set aside a price ceiling will first make 
the Administrator a little more cautious 
before he sets a ceiling, and it will invite 
correction of the mistakes which he 
might make. It is democratic and not 
dictatorial. It is a republican democracy 
functioning as it was intended to func- 
tion, instead of democracy functioning 
as a dictatorship. ` 

I do not know that I followed up the 
thought that I expressed a while ago 
that there was much confusion with re- 
spect to the enforcement features of this 
law and that licensing is not to be es- 
sential to the enforcement of the ceilings. 
I called attention to the fact that this 
outstanding radio commentator made an 
incorrect statement in that respect, un- 
doubtedly because of the confusion in his 
mind. There are enforcement provisions 
in this law other than licensing. Now, 
what are they? If you violate any of 
these ceilings you would find out what 
they were. You could be fined $5,000 or 
sent to the Federal penitentiary for 2 

The Administrator also could go 
into the district court in the locality in 
which the violator lives and get an order 
to show cause why an injunction should 
not issue restraining him from proceed- 
ing to do business in violation of the 
order or regulation established by the 
Administrator. Now, what more sanction 
have you to almost any law which we 
set up here? Is it necessary for the 
Administrator to enforce this law, to li- 
cense every little four-corner store to 
sell every article which it might have on 
the shelves? 

That is what is contemplated in the 
licensing provision, Mr. Chairman, not 
a license for a store to do a dry-goods 
business, but for every dry-goods store 
to sell pins, needles, a spool of thread or 
a yard of cloth, if a ceiling had been 
placed on those articles, because they 
enforce this by taking away the mer- 
chant’s license, after a hearing, to sell 
the particular commodity that he has 
been charged with selling which is a vio- 
lation of the order or regulation in re- 
spect to that particular product. So, in 
order to make the licensing effectual, 
every concern must have a separate li- 
cense for every commodity it sells for 
which a ceiling has been established. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Can 
the gentleman tell the committee whether 
or not, regardless of how assiduously 
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they may seek throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, they can find 
enough people merely to issue the li- 
censes? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not know, be- 
cause they say in the amendment here 
that upon a violation or reported viola- 
tion they shall have a hearing. If the 
Administrator finds there has been a vi- 
olation, then he can follow through and 
take the license away. I would rather 
have a decree of court determining that 
question upon an order to show cause 
why an injunction should not issue than 
I would on a partial, ex parte hearing 
before the fellow who sets the ceiling in 
the first place. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I am 
wondering if the gentleman got the full 
purport of my question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I did. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I had 
reference, of course, to the difficulty 
which would be experienced in finding a 
sufficient number of people simply to is- 
sue the licenses to every little store in this 
country. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We can conjecture, 
if the gentleman please, that it will take 
thousands of them based upon the num- 
ber of people it takes at the present time 
to supervise even the sales tax in those 
States which have sales taxes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. That is 
the point I had in mind. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That would be mul- 
tiplied a hundred times. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question on that 
part of the discussion? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the gentleman 
will permit, I will yield later. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. For 
several months in the name of national 
defense Mr. Henderson, under an Execu- 
tive order, has been fixing prices on 
hides, wool, steel, copper, and many other 
things. If the President already has the 
authority to fix prices and ceilings on 
prices, why the need for this legislat on 
at the present time? 

Mr, WOLCOTT. He has not the au- 
thority to fix ceilings on prices on any 
commodities. ; 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
have been doing it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They have been do- 
ing it, and they have been doing it effec- 
tively because there is a wholehearted 
desire upon the part of the people to 
cooperate to stop inflation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

The sanction behind these proposals 
is public sentiment. This law cannot be 
enforced without a favorable public sen- 
timent; and he has been successful be- 
cause the people are cooperating to pre- 
vent inflation, but what this bill gives 
him is power to enforce the ceilings. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the particular demand for this legisla- 
tion come for the reason that there has 
been some slight advance in agricultural 
commodities prices? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I would not want to 
say it was because of that alone, but most 
of the pressure for price- control legisla- 
tion has been by those who have com- 
mented upon the rise in agricultural 
prices. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman would say, then, that would 
be the primary reason for this type of 
legislation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Up to the present 
moment I would say yes, with the excep- 
tion that if we continue our spending 
program all prices may rise wholly out 
of proportion to the rise in agricultural 
prices. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman knows that we have an 
abundance of most of the agricultural 
products, both in food and fiber; in fact, 
in most lines we have a 2-year supply. 
The farmer is not getting any tre- 
mendous share of this increased cost to 
consumers. It seems to me the increase 
is going mostly to those who handle it 
after it gets out of the farmer’s hands. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Now, if I may com- 
ment briefly on that question 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that line? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In just a moment, if 
the gentleman will permit. 

What is inflation? I shall place a defi- 
nition of inflation in the Record at this 
time. The gentleman from Minnesota 
says there are ample food and fiber stocks 
in the United States to meet any reason- 
able demand. We might therefore ex- 
pect if that is the case—and it is the 
case—Congress might therefore expect 
that there is not any justified rise in 
prices of agricultural commodities. The 
following is the best definition of infia- 
tion which I have been able to find: 

Inflation is defined as an increase in pur- 
chasing power at a faster rate than the pro- 
duction of goods. Inflation results from a 
too-rapid expansion of circulating media of 
exchange, currency, or credit in proportion to 
the needs and services being produced for sale 
and consumption, 


It follows that anything which nar- 
rows the differential between available 
purchasing power and available con- 
sumer goods will retard inflation. If it 
were not for priorities and allocations we 
would be able to expand the production 
of our stocks of nondefense materials for 
which there is a demand to effectuate the 
purpose of this act just as effectively as 
we attempt to decrease purchasing 
power by putting a ceiling on income and 
profits and farm profits and controlling 
profits by taxation. To expand produc- 
tion of demand goods would accomplish 
the same purpose. So before we go too 
far in this thing let us find out if all of 
the allocations are justified. There is a 
committee of Congress, as I understand 
it, which is working on this question. 
Would we not have a terrible disillu- 
sioned and chagrined Congress if we woke 
up some morning and found that the 
need for price-control legislation was 
occasioned by the mistakes made by 
O. P. M., the Army, and Navy Depart- 
ments? 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 
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Mr. YOUNGDAHL. In connection 
with the appeal provision in the present 
bill, is it the gentleman’s understanding 
that while this appeal is taking place the 
ceiling that has been set by the Adminis- 
trator remains in effect? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Most definitely. 
The law specifically states that. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Therefore, if the 
Administrator desired to ask for a delay 
in the hearing on the appeal and that de- 
lay might take place two or three times, 
the damage to business would be done 
during the delay in hearing the appeal, is 
that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. The bill spe- 
cifically states that during the time the 
review is being had before the emergency 
court of appeals or before the Supreme 
Court, the ceiling on prices shall remain 
as set by the Administrator. I can see 
very plainly where, if the emergency 
court of appeals gave an opinion that the 
Administrator had no authority to set a 
ceiling, the Attorney General, acting on 
behalf of the Price Administrator, could 
take that case to the Supreme Court by 
certiorari or otherwise, and he might take 
several hundred and thousands of cases 
up to the Supreme Court, perhaps for the 
purpose of so encumbering the Court as 
to compel a situation where that price 
would remain in force, and, although the 
act says the emergency court of appeals 
and the Supreme Court will give expedi- 
tious consideration to the matter, how is 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and how is the emergency court of ap- 
peals going to expedite consideration of 
perhaps hundreds and thousands of 
cases? I may say in this respect that the 
so-called Gore bill, in my opinion, would 
invite a multitude of lawsuits or hearings 
on the equity of a ceiling which was 
Placed, but we will meet that question 
when the matter is presented in the form 
of amendment. 

en DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Ihave been trying to 
Teconcile in my mind the necessity for 
placing a ceiling on farm products and 
at the same time having the Government 
pay about 81,000, 000,000 a year in Gov- 
ernment subsidies on farm products. 
Does the gentleman wish to discuss that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would not care to 
discuss that. I am not an expert on 
anything, and surely I am not an expert 
on agricultural legislation. I have read 

cultural 


debate on this floor, and I am frank to 
admit that most agricultural bills are not 
as understandable to me as the average 
tax bill. 

5 M; TREADWAY. Will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman in 
the opening part of his excellent speech 
referred to the fact he would oppose the 
present bill and would be prepared to 
offer numerous amendments. Would the 
gentleman care at this time to give us 
some idea of what those amendments 
will consist of? 


pose that. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I have covered them 
generally, but I can put them in one, two, 
three order. I expect to oppose this bill 
if the following proposals are not sub- 
stantially enacted: First, decentralization 
of power by creation of an administrative 
board of review. Second, if the commit- 
tee amendment which will put back in 
the bill the licensing provisions stricken 
out of the bill on my motion in committee 
prevails I shall feel justified in opposing 
the bill on the ground that they do not 
need this tremendous power, and further, 
it will convince me they are more inter- 
ested in the acquisition of power to con- 
trol business than they are to control 
prices. : 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman oppose the licensing 
power? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I definitely op- 
Third, I do not think the 
Administrator is going to need the power 
which is given him under this bill to 
snoop into every business in the United 
States in order to determine business 
costs and business practices for the pur- 
pose of getting information for the Gov- 
ernment to establish competing enter- 
prises. I have been told of one instance 
where the Price Administrator has asked 
for certain reports from a relatively 
small concern. They have paid hun- 
dred of dollars already to a firm of 
certified public accountants. The re- 
ports which have already been submitted 
to them necessitated turning their whole 
office force over to cooperate with the 
certified public accountants. The re- 
ports are about 2 inches thick, about a 
yard long, and about 2 feet wide. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not think that 
power is necessary. I do not believe it is 
necessary to give blanket power to buy 
and sell commodities for the purpose of 
taking care of a few marginal cases os- 
tensibly for the purpose of increased pro- 
tection by subsidizing high-cost produc- 
ers. We are told that the purpose of the 
buying and selling provision in the bill is 
to take care of a situation like the fol- 
lowing. The Administrator might set a 
price of 10 cents on hydraulically mined 
copper. Hand-mined copper might have 
to get price of 14 cents in order to exist. 
It is essential that they produce all the 
copper they can produce. What they 
want to do with that is perfectly all 


right. They want the authority to buy 


copper from the high-cost producer at 
14 cents and sell it to the consumers at 
the ceiling price of 10 cents, which will 
be a subsidy of 4 cents a pound. But 
the bill provides such a wide and far- 
reaching power as to authorize them to 
go into the general market and buy and 
sell almost any kind of commodity with- 
out too many limitations in order to ef- 
fectuate a price ceiling, which I believe is 
contrary to all precepts of how the Gov- 
ernment should function in protecting 
private enterprise. 

In making the following statement I 
am speaking now only with respect to the 
particular bill under discussion, and I am 
going to make a statement which I know 
is going to be very unpopular with many 
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of you until you have studied the ques- 
tion. I do not know as I would vote 
against a bill which put a reasonable ceil- 
ing on wages to prevent inflationary 
raises, but I do not think it is necessary 
to put a ceiling on wages in this bill to 
effectively control prices. I have con- 
vinced myself of that not from the 
testimony alone but from my contact 
with economists, in connection with my 
study of the question independently of 
the hearings, and in conversations with 
experts and others. There is a human 
problem involved. Perhaps you are hard- 
boiled enough to meet it; perhaps I lack 
the courage to enact it into law; that is, 
I hope the Congress of the United States 
never will by fiat, never will by the fiat of 
Congress, if other ways can be found of 
performing the same job, determine that 
a man’s employment and the sweat of his 
brow is a commodity to be bought and 
sold like so many potatoes, beans, coal, 
and steel. It is something very repulsive 
to me to say to a man, that regardless of 
anything else, “You are a commodity; 
your services are so many bags of pota- 
toes; your services are so Many pounds 
of steel.” 

Mr. Chairman, if the President of the 


- United States, that much vaunted friend 


and leader of labor, cannot by his counsel 
and his example, and by the commis- 
sions and boards which have already been 
established, control this labor situation 
and these wage questions without the 
resultant damaging strikes, how do you 
expect a relatively minor official—the 
Price Administrator—to do it? 

My observation is that the machinery 
already exists for the control of wages; 
but if that control does not exist, then 
at least the machinery is there. Having 
in mind that this is not a labor-reform 
bill or a farm-reform bill but only—and 
only—a price-control bill, then we had 
better meet this labor situation and this 


wage situation by amendments to exist- 


ing legislation, and meet the farm situa- 
tion by amendments to existing farm leg- 
islation, instead of setting up new yard- 
sticks and new formulas under a bill 
which has solely for its purpose the con- 
trol of prices. 

In considering this legislation we must 
take into consideration that legislation 
has already been enacted having to do 
with farm prices and wage disputes; that 
formulas had already been created by 
which his prices and his wages could be 
determined and controlled without hav- 
ing to enact, by the flat of this Congress, 
the fact that the wage earner was merely 
so: much steel and potatoes. I reiterate 


that this is a price- control bill and not 


a labor- reform bill. I hope this Con- 
gress, if it finds it essential in its judg- 
ment to control wages and control farm 
prices, will do so in an orderly manner 
by amending existing machinery. 

As I started to say, it was my purpose 
that this particular bill in its enactment 
should interfere as little as possible with 
the orderly operation of any existing ma- 
chinery for the control of farm prices, 
wages, and credit. This bill is to imple- 
ment the orthodox methods by which we 
control costs of production. It should not 
be our purpose to establish new yard- 
sticks and new formulas by which we will, 
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perhaps unconsciously and unknowingly, 
repeal or amend in effect much of the 
agricultural, labor, and social legislation 
which we have enacted. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman states 
that he is opposed to establishing by fiat 
a limit over wages because that places 
the workman and his efforts in the same 
category as commodities. Does the gen- 
tleman not agree that when you estab- 
lish prices on farm products, wheat, po- 
tatoes, or anything else—and they are 
the result of the sweat and labor of the 
farmer—you are doing identically the 
same thing? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Then the gentleman is 
opposed to both tLese things? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Absolutely, because 
otherwise you would not be consistent; 
you cannot blow both ho“ and cold, you 
cannot put a ceiling on wages without 
putting a ceiling on farm products, and 
you cannot put a ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts without putting a ceiling on wages. 
I reiterate that I believe the machinery 
exists and is pretty well oiled for the 
control of both farm commodities and 
labor cos!3. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. As the 
ranking minority member of this com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Perhaps because of 
the statements I have just made I am 
now considered by some the rankest. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Hav- 
ing studiec this problem for 4 months, I 
am sure my colleague has a well-defined 
view as to whether or not we should at 
this time have any price-control legisla- 
tion. I have followed the gentleman’s 
remarks very closely £ nd have been inter- 
ested in much that he has said, but I have 
yet to hear him say whether or not he 
favors legislation on price control at this 
time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Perhaps the gentle- 
man did not hear me say that the reason 
I voted to report this bill out of the com- 
mittee wac that I had the hope that we 
could get some price-control legislation, 
because I thought it very essential that 
we enact some price-contro] legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. Before the gentleman 
concludes his remarks, I take this occa- 
sion to compliment him on his clear and 
cogent explanation of a very difficult and 
complex bill. 
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May I ask the gentleman if he does not 
believe that if we included a ceiling on 
wages we would have set up a czar who 
would control practically the breathing 
and the living of every person in this 
country? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If we do that, we 
have written into the law a most peculiar 
incongruity because we state that the 
right of the laborer to strike shall not be 
denied, and at the same time setting a 
ceiling on his wages so that regardless of 
whether or not his wages are out of line 
with the cost of living he cannot effec- 
tually strike as a means of enforcing col- 
lective bargaining to correct the inequal- 
ity. In other words, we say to him, “You 
can strike, but you cannot strike for the 
purpose of enforcing new wage stand- 
ards in keeping with an increase in the 
cost of living.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. In colloquy with the 
gentleman from Illinois the gentleman 
from Michigan, who has given a won- 
derful explanation of this bill, indicated 
that he is not in favor of any provision 
in this bill having to do with placing a 
ceiling on wages, neither is he in favor 
of a ceiling on farm prices. In the gen- 
tleman’s discussion he mentioned some- 
thing about the cost of production. 
Does not the gentleman agree that there 
is nothing in this bill that would protect 
the farmer, who is actually a laborer, and 
guarantee him actual cost of production 
on his farm products? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman that we have written into this 
bill three formulas. The first, the 110 
percent of parity, was designed to protect 
the advantages which the farmer has 
under A. A. A. The second sets a floor as 
of October 1, 1941. I do not know what 
the standard for that is. I do not know 
what the standard is for the average of 
prices between 1919 and 1929. 

If I were to go as far as to say that this 
standard should not be any less than the 
prices of the average of 1919 to 1929 or 
the price as of October 1, 1941, if I wanted 
to put the farmer on the same basis as it 
is proposed by two or three bills before 
this House to place business while re- 
stricting its profits, then I would say that 
no ceiling should be placed on any farm 
commodity which would be below the 
cost of production to the farmer. 

He has got just as much right to have 
that protection as has any of these other 
interests which are now denouncing the 
agricultural provisions of this bill to have 
protection. I voted against the 1919-29 
provision because I was told by those in 
authority that the 110 percent of parity 
was sufficient, and, if it is sufficient, that 
is all that should be in the bill. 


Mr. STEFAN. If I may go a little 
further on that, if the gentleman means 
what he said, then he believes the farmer 
should be placed on a parity so far as 
cost of production is concerned with the 
laboring man and with industry. Is 
there anything here that puts him on 
such parity with industry and labor so 
far as cost of production is concerned? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I think the 
farmer has a protection in this bill which 
no other class of people have. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the gentleman 
think he is on a par with industry and 
labor, so far as cost of production is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If he is not on a par 
with labor and industry in this bill, then 
it is because of the failure of existing 
legislation passed by the Congress to put 
him on that basis. We have established 
85 percent of parity to put the farmer 
on a more equitable basis. The Banking 
and Currency Committee has said that 
no ceiling would be put on which was less 
than 110 percent of parity in order to give 
him a floor and to prevent the adminis- 
tration of this act in such manner as to 
deny him the benefits of any existing 
legislation, and that was my point. We 
should not set up any new standards and 
we should protect the legislation already 
enacted; it should not be indirectly 
amended or repealed. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman agrees 
with all of us that the farmer should be 
on a par with industry and labor and is 
entitled to cost of production? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, and I would go 
a little further and say that if he got a 
little more than parity I would be in 
favor of that. He should at least have 
cost of production. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman tell 
us what differentiation he makes between 
farm commodities and industrial com- 
modities? Are there not wage earners on 
farms just as there are wage earners in 
industrial establishments? Is it not a 
fact that there are wage earners on farms 
just as there are wage earners in the 
factories? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is a very good lawyer and, of course, 
is familiar with this bill. Iam wondering 
if he can tell me whether he thinks there 
is any provision in this bill that would 
rise to the dignity of standard, as we 
usually think of that term, that would 
guide the administrator? 

Mr.WOLCOTT. The only standard in 
this bill is the finding of the adminis- 
trator that a particular ceiling is neces- 
sary to prevent inflation. 

Mr. REED of New York. And that is 
about as arbitrary as anything could be. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is the only 
standard in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr, GORE]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
source of genuine disappoirtment that I, 
for the second time in 3 years, find myself 
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in direct disagreement with the majority 
of the great committee on which I have 
the privilege of serving, and it is a great 
committee, headed by a great chairman 
and made up of a strong membership, 
our colleagues of the House. 

There is no disagreement as to objec- 
tives. I think we are all in agreement as 
to that. The disagreement is rather 
upon the methods of achieving those ob- 
jectives and upon, perhaps, the degree of 
seriousness of our situation. 

Perhaps I consider the danger of in- 
flation as more serious than members of 
the committee and, perhaps, more seri- 
ous than many Members of the House. 
If I could feel that the worst we could 
expect from the impending danger of 
inflation was a repetition of the disas- 
trous cycle of run-away prices and de- 
pression which we experienced during 
and after the World War, then I could 


approach this great and momentous 


question more dispassionately and with 
less alarm, 

After a diligent study of the problem, 
however, day and night, for nigh on to 
4 months, I find no grounds for such 
complacency and no excuse for timidity. 
The impending danger of inflation grows 
out and stems out of our unprecedented 
efforts for national defense. Reportedly 
the Government plans to spend $50,000,- 
000,000 for war production next year. 
This, mind you, is approximately three 
times what we are spending this year for 
war production. What will this do to our 
economy? Will it be doubled again in 
1943? How long are we to be engaged 
in this tremendous spending program? 
I do not know. Only the Master in the 
heavens knows. I submit to you, though, 
without attempting to predict the dura- 
tion. of the war, that all signs, as plain as 
guideposts, point to a long period, per- 
haps several years, of war economy. We 
cannot afford to take it for granted that 
we can come out of another run-away 
inflation with nothing more serious than 
a depression. Quite to the contrary, the 
volume, the intensity, and the apparent 
duration of our spending program, indi- 
cates. more severe consequences than we 
suffered following the other war, which 
came perilously near—perhaps nearer 
than we know—to wrecking democracy in 
the early years of this decade. 


We have committed ourselves to this 
program of national defense, and to this 
program of aiding the victims of aggres- 
sion, because we believe that this spread- 
ing war of aggression and enslavement 
threatens the freedom of mankind every- 
where. Democracy is challenged, chal- 
lenged by the words and the acts of the 
totalitarian dictators and the democra- 
- cies must find a way to mobilize their 
strength within the framework of exist- 
ing free institutions to met the chal- 
lenge else the democracies themselves 
will eventually be driven to totalitarian 
methods. The history of the failure of 
democracies in this century is replete with 
inadequate measures to meet extraor- 
dinary situations, and unless the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government acts with 
courage and with ness in the 
national interest, we may, while trying 
to preserve democracy: elsewhere, dem- 
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onstrate its inefficacy during an emer- 
gency. 

Our national-defense program must be 
our foremost concern. We have no right 
to make it secondary to anything else, let 
alone to our own puny political interests, 
We as two great political parties have no 
right in this hour of emergency to give 
any color of partisanship to the consider- 
ation of so vital a question. And, Mr. 
Chairman, this is no piddling issue. It 
may mean the lives of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys. It may mean the difference 
between victory and defeat for the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world. It is a vital 
part of the mobilization of our strength, 


and I for one think that it is high time- 


that the people of the country, the Con- 
gress and the President ask just what is 
this job which we have undertaken, and 
resolve that from now on to make an all- 
out approach to all the problems of na- 
tional defense. Therefore we must meas- 
ure the usefulness and the efficacy of 
these two proposals by their contribution 
to the effective mobilization of our na- 
tional strength. 

A drastic rise in the cost of living cre- 
ates unrest and undermines the morale 
of the people. A drastic rise in the cost 
of living leads to strikes for higher wages 
in order that the workman who sees his 
real wage diminishing day by day, the 
workman who sees that he can buy less 
shelter, fewer clothes, and less wholesome 
food for his family, may maintain his 
standard of living. -It leads to suffering 
and deprivation on the part of people 
who are not in the position to strike—the 
poor people of the country. It under- 
mines the civilian population on the one 
hand except those who through specula- 
tion, profiteering, and the use of force on 
the bottleneck of production gain their 
selfish end. This in turn undermines the 
morale of the boys in uniform at a paltry 
sum per month, who believe that the 
cause, for which they are called upon to 
make so great a sacrifice, should not be 
used by so many others for selfish gain. 

Up to a certain point rising prices in- 
crease production. We all admit that. 
Theoretically, that point is reached when 
we approach full utilization of our pro- 
ductive facilities. Actually we reach it 
before then. After that, rising prices 
hamper the full utilization and mobiliza- 
tion of our strength. When we approach 
full utilization of our existing facilities, 
we can get additional war production 
through only two means: One, the con- 
version of more civilian industry to war 
production; and, two, the building of 
more faclities and tools. Rising prices 
hamper both. The civilian producer re- 
sists the conversion if he can stay in the 
inflationary field of civilian production, 
and why? Because there he can make 
more money, and there he can better pre- 
serve his position in post-war civilian 
commerce. Therefore; we see that it is 
necessary to control prices if we are to 
attain with any degree of certainty and 
efficiency the needs of national defense. 
Drastic. controls are necessary. 

Now; I come to the controversy pre- 
sented by the two proposals: before this 
body. As the body has been told several 
times, there are two schools of thought 
as to how inflation and price control may 
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be effectuated and as to how it should be 
done. The substitute proposal which I 
propose will be at each o? your offices to- 
morrow morning. I have made some re- 
vislon in order to meet the rule of ger- 
maneness. I will send immediately upon 
printing early tomorrow a copy to each 
office. That proposal embodies the over- 
all approach. The committee bill under- 
takes to control prices by the application 
of ceilings on a selective basis, with cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions. 

I make the following statement after 
considerable thought. I believe the com- 
mittee bill is more inflationary than de- 
fiationary in character. I do not believe 
I should make that statement without 
explaining that the committee bill would 
allow the Administrator to exercise cer- 
tain restraining influences on rising 
prices in a limited field, but, on the other 
hand, there are three reasons, which I 
entertain as valid reasons, why I consider 
it more inflationary than deflationary. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I would like to go ahead, 
but, of course, I will yield to my colleague 
on the committee. 

Mr. BOGGS. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that any price-control legislation, 
whether it. be over-all or selective, can 
control inflation without other measures? 

Mr. GORE, Iam very glad the gentle- 
man asked the question. I think that 
effective price control is our principal 
weapon, but accompanying that must be 
taxation, must be credit control, must be 
fiscal and monetary policy. 

The Government has already moved, 
commendably, I believe, and effectively, 
in the field of curtailment of credit by 
two steps, the restriction of installment 
buying and the raising of bank-reserve 
requirements. 

I believed and I still believe that profit 
limitation has a definite part in this 
program. I regret: that it is not in order 
to offer that provision, but before you use 
that as an excuse for voting against the 
over-all approach to the problem, just 
remember these things: 

First. You may and probably will soon 
have a chance to vote for as drastic tax 
and profit legislation as you will desire. 

Second. The excess-profits tax is al- 
ready in operation. I think it is too weak. 
I think it should be greatly strengthened. 

Third. The President has already re- 
quested the Ways and Means Committee 
te consider revamping our whole tax 
structure, and there have been reports in 
the papers that that great committee 
was withholding consideration until the 
House had finished with price control. 

Fourth. Whenever you control the 
price you can in some cases, at least, con- 
trol the profit. So lest you vote against 
the over-all approach to this great prob- 
lem, contemplate those steps. I, for one, 
readily admit that the great Ways and 
Means. Committee is better qualified to - 
consider that problem than one indi- 
vidual Member, although I think it might 
well have been in this one bill just as 
further credit restrictions might have 
been; if necessary; and just as it might 
have been. well for monetary policy leg- 
islation to be here if the administration 
had indicated that their scope of author- 
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ity was not now broad enough to cover 
the problem. Does that answer the gen- 
tleman’s question? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. I do not think the gen- 
tleman’s bill is an over-all bill as the 
Baruch plan proposes. Under section 206 
do you not say in effect to the Admin- 
istrator, “I have frozen all prices as of 
a certain date, but you have the power to 
remove the ceiling on everything, includ- 
ing labor,” so that the net result will be 
what you wanted in the beginning, 
namely, the selective price. 

Mr, GORE. I am glad the gentleman 
asked the question. He is entirely in 
error, but if he would permit me I would 
like to proceed and get to that in the 
orderly ‘way, and I will be very glad to 
reply to that. 

Before replying to the interrogation of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] I had just begun to give three 
reasons why I consider the committee 
bill more inflationary than deflationary 
in character. First, it invites and en- 
courages prices to rise to the restricted 
levels written into the bill. Second, it 
encourages, augments, and manufactures 
the inflationary psychology. 

We all know that one of the principal 
causes of inflation is psychological. Peo- 
ple get into their heads that prices are 
going to be higher next month or 3 
months from now and that all things are 
going to be scarce, and they start buying 
perhaps more than they need. They 
start hoarding it. When you do it on a 
selective basis, every time the Adminis- 
trator announces a price ceiling he adver- 
tises to the Nation that we are in a period 
of spiraling prices. Yes, more than that; 
every time he puts a ceiling on a com- 
modity he encourages people not only to 
seek that commodity, but to buy substi- 
tutes. Therefore, the piecemeal approach 
contemplated in the committee bill en- 
courages, augments, and manufactures 
the inflationary psychology, which is one 
of the causes of price rises. 

Third, the selective method encourages 
speculation. We all know that the specu- 
lator, the hoarder, the market manipu- 
lator is also one of the prime causes of 
inflation. 

What happens? The Administrator 
announces through the press that he has 
placed a ceiling upon that commodity or 
that study is being given to the placing 
of a ceiling on a certain commodity, let 
us say cotton yarn. What happens? 
The speculators know that the pressure 
will be transferred to substitute ma- 
terials, so they go into the market and 
start buying up and hoarding and cor- 
nering wool yarn, rayon yarn, and other 
allied materials, if any. They, therefore, 
become scarcer. and scarcer, and the 
price goes up and up so the Administra- 
tor has to reach out and clamp a ceiling 
on them. That is the heart and the 
essence of the piecemeal approach. 

Let me say to you that one of the 
principal differences in the over-all ap- 
Plication of ceilings and in the piece- 
meal method is that by the piecemeal 
method you nowhere call a halt to rising 
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prices except those few that you touch 
and it just cannot operate. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] has suggested that there were 
1,800,000 commodities, there being 30,000 
in the Sears, Roebuck catalog. Does 
not that illustrate the utter futility of 
trying to control the general price level 
by placing a ceiling on a few? Mr. Hen- 
derson said that he had in mind control- 
ling 75 or 100. That would be like trying 
to keep grass from growing on a Western 
ranch by sitting down on the high places. 
It just will not work. The experience of 
this country and of every other country 
which has tried the selective method 
shows that when a ceiling is placed upon 
one cOmmodity price rises occur all over 
the lot on allied and kindred materials 
and substitute commodities. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we must have dras- 
tic controls if the plan is to work.. Other- 
wise the Administrator would sit down 
on a price here, a price there, and a price 
over yonder, and grab at a dozen as they 
go over the hill. He would be not un- 
like a flea on a hot stove jumping about 


-trying to catch this one, and that one, 


and this one. All the time the general 
price level would be going up. Now, 
there is proof of that. We have had price 
control in this country on certain selected 
commodities for several months. Dur- 
ing the 4-week period in which Congress 
was recently in recess Mr. Henderson told 
us he was able actually to lower the price 
level of the basic commodities on which 
he had placed ceilings. But what hap- 
pened to the general price level, which 
makes up the cost of living, during that 
same period? He told us that it increased 
2 percent, the. greatest increase of any 
similar period since the war began. 

We tried this selective method in World 
War No. 1. In 1917 the War Industries 
Board imposed ceilings on selected basic 
commodities, and from 1917 to 1918 the 
price level of those commodities, selected 
and controlled, was actually lowered, 
but what happened to the general price 
level during this same period? It went 
out the ceiling, that is what happened. 

Great Britain and France tried the se- 
lective method during World War No. 1. 
It failed both nations. Great Britain 
has tried it in this war. Again it has 
proved a failure. Their cost of living, 
according to the best estimates I can get, 
has risen from 43 to 44 percent. Canada 
has tried it in this war. Canada has al- 
ready discarded it and adopted the over- 
all system. If we are to be effective we 
must place a general ceiling over the price 
structure of this country. 

The bill which I propose would place a 
ceiling on the price of all commodities 
where they are this week. The Admin- 
istrator would be given authority to 
make adjustments up or down in order 
to.relieve hardship cases. Now I am com- 
ing to the question which the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Barry] propounded. 
He asked if the two bills were not simi- 
lar. This question was also propounded 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN]. The two bills are as different as 
day and night. The committee bill places 
no ceiling on any price anywhere. It 
gives to the Administrator authority to 


place ceilings on any commodity at any 
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time at whatever level he chooses, with 
certain restrictions which I hope to ex- 
plain in a few minutes. The bill which 
I propose, the over-all bill, places, not by 
administrative decree but by legislative 
enactment of Congress, a ceiling on all 
commodity prices at the levels at which 
they are selling this week, provided that 
in the case of an agricultural commodity 
no ceiling shall be applicable on those 
commodities selling at a price below par- 
ity until they reach parity. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. There is, in the section to 
which the gentleman refers, an escape 
valve to make exemptions. There is an- 
other section which grants to the Admin- 
istrator discretionary authority to make 
adjustments up or down in order to re- 
lieve hardship cases. This criticism 
which is embodied in the interrogation 
of the gentleman from New York was 
leveled in the committee. All of us, of 
course, would like to come to the floor 
with a bill which could not be criticized. 
I do not propose that this is a perfect 
measure. I do, however, say that this 
point is a virtue rather than a fault of 
the legislation. In order to relieve the 


-bill of that criticism I would not bring it 
in here with it removed, because I think 


it is necessary in order that it be admin- 
istratively feasible. We cannot have an 
inflexible bill of so great a scope as this. 
It must not be too rigid if it is to be ad- 
ministered. Let me read that section 
which gives to the Administrator the 
right to make exemptions in certain 
cases: 

Sec. 206. The Administrator may, by regu- 
lation or order, exempt from sections 202, 203, 
204, and 205, articles, services, labor, and 
dwelling accommodations with respect to 
which he makes a finding of fact that: f 

1. Such exemption is necessary to promote 
the national defense. . 


Does anybody find fault with that? 

2. It is unnecessary that a ceiling be ap- 
plicable to such articles, services, labor, or 
dwelling accommodations in order to pre- 
serve the Nation’s price structure and to 
prevent a rise in the cost of living. 


Now, if an article, commodity, service, 
or wage meets those conditions, then it 
should be exempted. That was put into 
the act in order to take care of inconse- 
quential items, such as toothpicks. That 
was put into the act in order to relieve 
some urgent situation that might develop 
when it was necessary to exempt from the 
ceiling in order to accomplish the pur- 
poses of national defense. I do not 
think the gentleman is at all correct when 
he says that that gives authority for the 
Administrator to exempt everything. Not 
at all. He must read the language of the 
proposal, 

Mr. BARRY. Of course, the gentle- 
man has read a different section than 
was in the bill. He must have changed 
it. Nevertheless, under the gentleman's 
own language as substituted now, does it 
not give him the power on everything he 
decides is under those two qualifications 
and changes that are essential to national 
defense? Can he not exempt every- 
thing? 
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Mr. GORE. The gentleman, by his 
question, assumes that the Administrator, 
regardless of these provisions, irrespec- 
tive of the intent of Congress, totally dis- 
dainful of the organic law would, upon 
his own motion and by his own opinion 
and action, exempt everything. If I be- 
lieved that I would not vote for any bill 
granting authority, much less for price 
control. If I believed the Administrator 
was going to take that attitude I would 
not vote to place anything in his hands. 

Mr. BARRY. I take the position that 
the Administrator starts out with the 
conviction that only certain selective 
prices are necessary. The gentleman says 
other ceilings are necessary, so he will 
wind up by having the prices he thinks 
are necessary. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is incor- 
rect if he is referring to Mr. Henderson, 
because Mr. Henderson has taken no such 
position with respect to commodities or 
wages. Quite to the contrary, he has said 
it was necessary that we have wage sta- 
bilization if we are to prevent rising 
prices; and he said by the selective 
method he did not hope to prevent rises in 
prices but only to control the rises. 

The gentleman from Texas said that 
the Administrator could by one order put 
everything under the ceiling. Well, he 
cannot do that because every ceiling must 
be accompanied by a statement of fact, 
with a finding of fact, and he does not 
contemplate an over-all. But lef me ask, 
if the gentleman from Texas is right that 
the Administrator can and will place an 
over-all ceiling by administrative decree, 
why in the name of Heaven does he op- 
pose doing it by legislative action? I 
believe in a Government by law instead 
of a Government by men. 

I want to go to other provisions of the 
act now. I would like to speak before 
my time expires about how the two bills 
would apply to some of the major eco- 
nomic segments of our society. First, I 
would like to take agriculture. 

The committee bill, in my opinion, to 
all practical purposes excludes agricul- 
ture from the application of ceilings. In 
the case of some commodities that prob- 
ably would not be true, but in the main, 
to all practical purposes, agriculture is 
excluded. Is that to the best interest of 
agriculture? I hope none of you will 
come to the conclusion that I have no 
farmers, no miners, no laborers, no busi- 
nessmen in my district. I represent a 
great people just like you do, who are 
interested in the economic structure of 
this Nation, . 

To the farmer inflation is much like 
intoxication. It is exhilarating in its 
development, but fraught with headaches 
and heartaches in its recession. The 
price structure of this Nation is vital to 
the farmers’ welfare and to the economic 
welfare of the Nation. During the other 
war we had inflation which raised our 
price structure high. 

What happened after the war? In 
the main, the price structure upon many 
of the commodities that the farmer had 
to buy remained high, but the farmer 
fell first and farthest. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does not 
the gentleman agree that one of the 
main reasons for the collapse of farm 
prices at that time was a terrifically and 
artificially brought about restriction of 
credit on the part of the Federal Re- 
serve Board? Was it not a monetary 
influence that knocked the bottom out 
of those farm prices? 

Mr. GORE. There is considerable to 
what the gentleman says. The under- 
lying fault, I may say to the gentleman 
from California, was that they had 
reached an inflationary peak which could 
not be supported by a normal economy. 
That failed and they were the first hit 
and the hardest hit. We have fast lost 
our world markets. Another inflation 
would again raise the price structure 
and again the tendency would be for the 
durable goods and for the wages of large 
organized groups to remain high. But 
the farmer enjoys no such tendency. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. GORE. I thank both gentlemen. 
I regret to have to ask for more time, but 
this is a vital subject, and after 4 months 
of day and night study it appears that we 
ought to have a full discussion of the 
proposition. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It seems to me that as 
each one of the proponents of the other 
bill took an hour the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee should also have an hour for 
his discussion and that he should be 
yielded that time by the gentlemen who 
have control of the time. 

Mr. GORE. The time is in control of 
these gentlemen and they have been very 
charitable. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What would the gen- 
tleman feel is sufficient time to present 
his question? We have all afternoon. I 
do not see any reason why the gentle- 
man’s time should be restricted. He can 
have all the time he wants. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I will proceed and I will look 
to the gentleman for more time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not like the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Texas. 
The questioning is the interesting part 
to us. 

Mr. GORE. I will be glad to yield, I 
may say, to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIFFORD. All the others have 
yielded for questions at all times, 

Mr. GORE. So shall I. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Now will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to remind the 
gentleman of a statement he made this 
afternoon that was very devastating in 
favor of his remarks, about the rancher 
sitting down on the high places. I want 
him to think it over about putting out 
the fire on the high places when it gets 
out of control. We want to put out the 
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fire on the high places, but the gentle- 
man wants to burn the whole ranch up. 

Mr, GORE. That is exactly what the 
selective method would do; it would hit 
the fire at the high places and splash 
it all over the ranch and burn the whole 
ranch up. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thought that is 
what the gentleman wanted to do—burn 
the ranch. 

Mr. GORE. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon, what I want to do is put a ceil- 
ing over the fire, across the board, and 
quench it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have one more ques- 
tion about getting time. Are there 
others on the committee here who want 
time to speak in support of the gentle- 
man’s side? 

Mr. GORE. May I proceed? That is 
not a question on {^e bill. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is unfair? 

Mr. GORE. Not unfair, just not perti- 
nent to the bill. } 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want the gentleman 
to have all the time he wants for the 
discussion of his bill. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman, 
He is very courteous and charitable. 

Now to get back to the agricultural 
provision. There is another section of 
the bill which directs the Administrator 
to use his power of adjustment in a man- 
ner which will support prices to the 
farmer and give him average year-round 
parity. f 

I ask you if you did not go through the 
last inflation. I live in a little community 
which suffered the failure of six of its 
seven banks within a 10-mile radius. My 
people, my neighbors, my kinfolks were 
plunged into the abyss of desperation and 
despair. I hope thet we can provide bet- 
ter leadership than to allow a repetition 
of that. Just because some people want 
to gain some selfish advantage we should 
not welch from our duty. 

I believe the American farmer is will- 
ing to have restrictions imposed upon 
him, and I am willing to impose them on 
him, if we impose them likewise upon 
other segments of our population. 

The gentleman from Michigan said 
that he thought it was a terrible thing, 
which tore his heartstrings, to say to a 
laboring man that he was worth only so 
many bags of potatoes. I think it is; too. 
It goes against every sentiment of my 
heart. But if it is for the national in- 
terest, I am willing to say that to him, 
when I know that his real wage will buy 
more bags of potatoes now than it will 
3 months from now unless we do apply 
restrictions. I am willing to do that if 
we also say to the farmer that he shall 
get only so much for the same bags of 
potatoes. I think it is very fortunate, 
from my point of view, that the gentle- 
man from Michigan used that analogy. 
It fits both cases. 

Is it in the interest of the farmer to 
allow his prices and the whole price 
structure of the Nation to go into an 
inflationary spiral? I can think of noth- 
ing more detrimental to the funda- 
mentals of his welfare. The all-im- 
portant thing to the farmer in a price- 
control bill is not how high we place his 
ceiling level, not by a long shot; rather, 
it is that the ceilings apply to all major 
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segments of our economy, to the end that 
the farmer will not finally suffer more 
disparity than is now his unhappy lot. 

I turn now to the application of ceil- 
ings on wages. There has been a lot of 
talk about freezing wages. There is no 
freezing in the substitute proposal which 
I make. It applies a ceiling to the 
amount of pay which the employer of 
eight or more persons is paying for the 
performance of a specific job this week. 
It does not apply a ceiling upon an indi- 
vidual worker, not at all. He can trans- 
fer from a mechanical job to a book- 
keeper’s job and then get the ceiling 
price for the bookkeeper’s job. He may 
move from Tennessee to New York and 
work for another employer who has a 
higher ceiling for a specific job. The 
ceiling applies upon the compensation 
which an employer pays for the perform- 
ance of a specific function. 

Some folks say, “Well, you have Gen- 
eral Motors, with thousands and thou- 
sands of employees.” The administra- 
tion of the act would be comparatively 
easier to administer on that employer 
than it would be on some smaller em- 
ployer, because there you have classifica- 
tions just as much as you have in the 
civil service, with classification of the 
functions performed, the jobs done. If 
the employee advances from one position 
to a more responsible position he can 
get the increase. He can likewise get the 
increase which would ordinarily come to 
him by his rights of seniority. There is 
nothing unfair about it unless we single 
out the wage earners. 

What I hope the proposal would ac- 
complish if enacted would be the pres- 
ervation of the status quo through this 
emergency. The important thing to the 
wage earner is not the amount written 
into his salary check, not the figures on 
the check, it is what that check will 
buy—his real wage. The important 
thing in inflation for the worker is to 
preserve the worker’s real wage, because 
if we allow prices to continue to rise, 
poorer food, poorer shelter, and poorer 
clothes must be the unhappy lot, the 
mean lot, of poor people who spend the 
greater portion of their earnings for 
such necessities. Only a fraction of a 
Congressman’s salary goes for shelter, 
food, and clothing, but think of the poor 
man who spends all of his money for 
food and clothing and shelter for his 
wife and babies, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Tennessee 10 addi- | 


tional minutes. 

Mr. GORE. The wage earner is hurt 
more than any group of people on earth 
by inflation. It is he who is hit hardest 
by an inflation. The farmer is hit worse 
by a depression, but not much worse than 
the wage earner. It is the wage earner 
who, when the depression comes, which 
is the inexorable counterpart of in- 
flation, loses his employment, joins a re- 
lief line, and turns in desperation to the 
succor of the Government. Oh, it is not 
to the wage earner’s interest that we al- 
low inflation to come. It is to his in- 
terest that we preserve his real wage and 
that we control inflation. 
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Some people cry that it is unfair to 
the farmer and some people say that Iam 
advocating an antifarmer bill, an anti- 
labor bill, and an antibusiness bill. No; 
it is neither. It is a vigorous attempt to 
preserve the American economy for all 
Americans of all classes of our society 
and of all walks of life. 

Mr. BOGGS and Mr. VOORHIS of 
California rose. 

Mr. GORE. I must first yield to my 
colleague on the committee. 

Mr, BOGGS. The gentleman has dis- 
cussed the wage phase of his bill, and I 
em asking this question as a matter of 
information because I have never heard 
the gentleman discuss the service and 
commission provisions in his bill. It is 
my understanding that under the bill as 
it is drafted, you cannot only freeze the 
wages of the working man, but you would 
freeze the fee paid to a lawyer, a doctor, 
or engineer, or the fee paid to a barber 
or to a beauty operator, making it apply 
to all other branches of society. 

Mr.GORE. Iwill say to the gentleman 
that he is partially correct. Ceilings not 
only could be applied, but they would be 
applied to the charge for standard serv- 
ices. I do not think that it would zo to 
some of the inconsequential things which 
the gentleman says are necessary, but 
it would apply to a cOmmission. Are 
you going to propose a ceiling upon a 
salary, a ceiling upon a wage and then 
let the commissions, let the piece worker 
go free? Oh, no, the gentleman is right, 
at least in part, because a ceiling would 
be placed upon a charge for services, and 
let me say that this ceiling would be ap- 
plied to salaries of corporation execu- 
tives. One of the most scandalous de- 
velopments of the year has been the in- 
crease of executive salaries. 

I placed in the committee hearings rec- 
ords from the Securities and Exchange 


Commission showing that 21 corporations. 
filing reports on June 30 showed an 18- 


percent average increase in the highest- 
paid executives’ salaries. Yes; it showed 
that the increase in the salary of all ex- 
ecutives in those corporations had been 
increased 14 percent. One company, the 
W. B. Jarvis Co., showed an increase in 
the pay of its highest-paid executive from 
$17,540 to $80,000, including a $30,000 
bonus. Are we going to let that go? Do 
you blame the workers, when we are al- 
lowing tremendous profits, when we are 
allowing executive salaries to be increased 
by such proportions, for asking a bigger 


share of the profits if the Government is 


to allow them. 


We must go across the board with this | 


bill. We must be fair to everybody, and 


unless we are, we are headed for a catas- ' 


trophe. Yes; we are all trying to catch 
up. The farmer is trying to catch up, 
industry is trying to go higher, and wage 
earners are trying to catch up. They will 
all catch up over a precipice unless we 
take bold and effective action. 

I ask you, as I approach the end of this 
discussion, which of the two bills would 
apply more fairly and uniformly, which 
of the two proposals would make the 
greater contribution to the Nation’s ef- 
fort to mobilize its strength for national 
defense, which of the two proposals would 
more likely prevent inflation? 
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The committee bill absolutely exempts 
wages and salaries and prohibits the plac- 
ing of ceiling on either. 

It is elementary that you cannot con- 
trol the price of the commodity unless 
you control the cost of that commodity. 
No matter how much an administrator 
may fume and fulminate and cuss, he 
could not hold down the price of an 
automobile unless he held down the cost 
of the steel in the motor, the tin in the 
body, the plastics and the fabrics, as well 
as the cost of the labor that fabri- 
cates it. It is silly to think you can hold 
down our price structure and let that 
element which makes up the greater part 
of the price structure go free. You 
might as well say to the sun “Do not 
rise tomorrow morning.” You might as 
well follow the attempt of Canute in 
ordering the waves of the sea to recede. 
You just cannot do it. 

We must have uniformity of sacrifice, 
and we cannot approach this great un- 
dertaking with a winning spirit if every- 
body is trying to make a profit out of it. 

Under the system thus far followed, 
about the only fellows making any real 
sacrifice are the boys whom we have put 
into uniform by our vote, sweeping them 
away from their homes and their em- 
ployment. They are training to defend 
and fight for this country, and yet we 
are debating and quibbling falteringly 
whether to place a ceiling upon the ris- 
ing cost of living and upon the wages 
and salaries of workers who are making 
many times the soldier’s paltry pay. I 
say we must face all of the problems of 
national defense with an all-out spirit 
from now on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman]. 


PRICE-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
hearings on this bill commenced before 
the committee more than 3 months ago. 
When the hearings first commenced I 
concede that I had the opinion that 
wages should be in the bill, or that we 
should not have any bill. - Of every wit- 
ness I asked this question: Since wages 
represent a major part of what the 
farmer produces, would it not be unfair 
to fix a price on the farmer’s production 
and not fix a ceiling over wages? I 
asked every witness that question. 

There were two things about which I 
changed my mind. during the course of 
the hearings. One was that wages 
should not be included in a price-control 


‘bill at this time, and if they are ever in- 


cluded, they should be under a separate 
administration and not under the Price 
Control Administrator. Another thing 
on which I changed my mind is that 
when I went into that committee, just as 
the chairman suggested, I had a prejudice 
against Mr. Henderson, I am glad to pub- 
licly confess, from statements that I had 
heard around this Capitol. I am glad to 
say now, however, that I have no preju- 
dice against him at this time, and I am 
convinced that he is an able, honest, con- 
scientious Administrator, who is trying 
his very best to do a good job in the best 
possible way in the public interest, 
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I congratulate my friend and able col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] upon his fine presentation of 
the proposal that he had before our com- 
mittee to include wages in a bill. It is 
my opinion that when you analyze the 
two bills there will be only one major dif- 
ference between them, and that is that 
Wages are specifically excluded from the 
bill that the committee has presented to 
this House, while in Mr. Gore’s bill he 
permits wages to be put in, but allows the 
Administrator to specifically and im- 
mediately exempt them. The gentleman 
stated awhile ago—this afternoon—that 
he has an amendment to the bill which 
will require the Administrator to make a 
finding of fact in each case before he can 
exempt anything. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman from 
Texas says the proposal which I make 
would permit ceilings to be placed. He is 
in error there. The ceiling would be ap- 
plied by law to wages the same as to 
other segments. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then let me ask the 
gentleman this question. In the bill 
which the gentleman presented, up until 
noon today, the bill permits the Ad- 
ministrator to exempt everything. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is en- 
tirely wrong. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
read his bill on the page where it appears, 
he will find that I am correct. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is entirely 
wrong. 

Mr. PATMAN. The language of the 
bill presented by the gentleman on this 
point is as follows: 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 206. As soon as practicable after the 
Administrator qualifies and takes office, he 
shall by regulation or order exempt from the 
provisions of sections 202, 203, 204, and 205 
articles, services, labor, and dwelling accom- 
modations, with respect to which, In bis 
opinion, a ceiling is nct necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

That makes the bill a cover-all, ex- 
empt-all bill. 

Today the gentleman has presented an 
entirely different amendment. He makes 
it cumpulsory upon the Administrator to 
have a finding of facts that it is necessary 
to exempt the matter of wages or any 
other exemption. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. GORE. Is the gentleman object- 
ing to the removal of the excuse he has 
been hiding behind? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, I am not hiding 
behind any excuse. I hope the gentle- 
man does not get that idea. I ask the 
gentleman this question: Does he now 
consider this bill an over-all compulsory 
bill, or an over-all voluntary bill? 

Mr. GORE. It is an over-all bill ap- 
plied by law of the United States; and if 
the law is not compulsory then I don’t 
know what is compulsory. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; wait. Up until 
now it has been a voluntary bill, but the 
gentleman has changed it. Now he says 
it is a compulsory bill. 
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Mr. GORE. I have never presented a 
proposal on this subject which did not 
apply a ceiling by law. The gentleman 
knows that it became necessary to sub- 
mit an additional proposal because of the 
action of the Rules Committee. I did 
make a minor change to meet what I con- 
sidered the specious objection, which the 
gentleman has been making, and now he 
is complaining because it is removed. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will ask the gentle- 
man another question. Does labor have 
the right to strike in the bill as you now 
have it? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, just answer my 
question. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. It is not an anti- 
strike bill. It is no effort to solve the 
labor problem of the country. It is a 
price-control bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now, the gentleman 
had a lot of time. I hope he will not 
take up all of i 1y time. 

Mr. GORE. But you interrogated me. 

Mr. PATMAN. I just asked a simple 
question. Did ,ou strike out that pro- 
vision that labor has the right to strike? 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to reply to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it stricken out or is 
it in? 

Mr. GORE. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not in the bill. 
I thank you kindly. It was stricken out. 

Now, about this inflation, I concede 
that something has to be done about in- 
flation. We will have ruinous inflation 
that will absolutely destroy our country, 
if something is not done. Whether you 
pass the committee bill or Mr. Gore’s bill, 
it is not going to be sufficient to stop in- 
flation. It is going to take other things. 
We must deal with excess reserves of 
banks. We must deal with instaliment 
buying. We must deal with a lot of 
things. So regardless of the bill that you 
pass, this bill is not a cure-all. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency comes 
into this House with a bill under very 
adverse circumstances, under many 
handicaps; when many Members of the 
House are actually mad about different 
situations that are existing and are anx- 
ious to do anything to give vent to their 
feelings. In the first place, they are mad 
about these strikes. I am, too. I do not 
like these strikes in defense industries. 
I am tired of it. I know the feeling is 
to do something to labor; do something 
to labor in this bill. Some of the feeling 
of putting wages into this bill is for the 
purpose of expressing dissatisfaction 
against labor, in the hope that you are 
doing something to labor. May I suggest 
to you that if you include wages in this 
bill you will not hurt labor. You will help 
labor. You would increase wages all over 
the Nation. You would increase wages 
by billions of dollars and break industries 
in the South and West within a short 
period of time. They could not survive 
it. So take that into consideration. You 
will not be doing something to labor in 
the event you put wages in this bill. 

Now, in connection with this bill, I want 
to say to my friend from Tennessee I 
have no personal feeling in this matter. 
I consider this debate just like trying a 
lawsuit. I expect to point out the ob- 
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jections I have to the substitute, and if 
the House goes ahead and puts wages in 
the bill, of course, this is a democratic 
body and it is perfectly all right with me 
if the House and the country want it 
done. But I am personally against it 
because it is against the interests of the 
country at this time. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I would like to yield to 
all of you, but my time is limited. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I want the gentle- 
man to follow his thought about how put- 
ting wages into this bill will break the 
industries of the West and the South? 

Mr. PATMAN. All right. I will do 
that. If you fix the wage of a first- 
class mechanic at $1.50 an hour and 
then the same concern is paying 50 
cents an hour in the South and 75 cents 
in the West—the same concern—and you 
have hundreds of thousands of people 
working for the same concern, how ate 
you going to answer their argument 
when they say “Up in New York and in 
New Jersey they would pay me, a first- 
class mechanic, $1.50 an hour. Down 
here they are paying 50 cents an hour. 
I am working for the same employer, 
producing the same commodity and he 
is making the same profit.” How are 
you going to answer that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does not that con- 
dition exist today? 

Mr. PATMAN. Now the Government 
has no national prevailing wage as 
would be established by the Gore bill. 
You cannot answer it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. These wages will 
be frozen into this bill. I cannot see how 
it will establish any ceiling. 

Mr. PATMAN. You cannot explain 
it to save your life. You are not fixing 
the profits of the employer. You are 
willing to freeze the wages of the man 
making $400 a year or the man making 
$700 a year or $800 a year or the farm 
hand making 75 cents a day, but you are 
not doing anything about the enormous 
profits that are heing made. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. Now, please do not 
take all of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
said I was trying to freeze these men in 
an unfavorable situation. I do not think 
he wants that to remain in the RECORD 
unanswered. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is nothing per- 
sonal in this. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it is just as 
important to protect the purchasing 
power of the man who is making $400 a 
year now as it is to permit him to try to 
run up his wages 10 percent further. 

Mr. PATMAN. So you are freezing 
the wages of the man who makes four 
or five hundred dollars a year; but the 
man who is making millions and tens of 
millions in excess profits you are doing 
nothing to him in this bill at all; not at 
all. How are you going to answer that? 
Iam not asking you to answer it now, but 
you can answer it in your own time. 

My answer to it is to let the question 
of wages and profits go before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; they will 
soon have a new tax bill and they will 
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deal with that problem all at the same 
time, and you will not be freezing the 
$400 man and letting the $1,000,000 man 
go. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] had lots to say about these big 
salaries, and some of them had increased 
300 and 400 percent. Under his bill he 
would freeze them where they are, and 
he would freeze the $400 man where he 
is. He would freeze the $100,000-a-year 
man or the $300,000-a-year man where 

e is. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
just wait until I get through my general 
statement. I made some points and I 
want to cover them hurriedly so as to 
answer questions. 

This bill is a far-reaching bill. It can- 
not be justified in peacetime. I hate a 
bill like this. This is dictatorial; this 
is regimentation of the worst sort; and 
the only time you can justify it is in a 
time of national emergency that de- 
mands it. That is the only reason you 
can afford to vote for this bill. But if 
you have a bill like this, you have got 
to have one person to enforce it. We do 
not want a board that can dodge and 
pass the buck from one person to an- 
other. 

We want one man and place all re- 
sponsibility on him and charge him with 
the responsibility under the direction of 
the President of the United States. 

This job involves 1,800,000 different 
commodities—think of that—if you in- 
clude style, models, forms, and different 
things; and if you put wages in, it will 
include 3,000,000 different kinds of wage 
scales. There are about 5,000,000 ques- 
tions, types of questions, to be passed on. 
If you have as many people in America 
to handle this thing in proportion to 
what they have in Canada, considering 
industries, capacity, and number of 
workers, and the population of the 2 
countries, it will take between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 people to enforce this 
over-all bill. If you make it compulsory 
as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] now proposes, you could not find 
enough qualified people to do it. I want 
to tell you something more about this 
bill. 

This is too much power to grant except 
in wartime; and I have not found in 
this bill everything I would like to have in 
it. There are several changes I would 
like to make; but remember this, Mr. 
Chairman, in a democracy we cannot 
have everything we want. Legislation 
is giving and taking. Every major law 
represents a sacrifice of view or a com- 
promise of opinion on the part of prac- 
tically every Member of the two legisla- 
tive bodies. We must give and take. If 
we do not it is absolutely impossible to 
have legislation. So we have to take 
things in this bill that we do not like to 
have and do not like to agree to, but if 
we have price control that will keep down 
the rising cost of living and the cost of 
national defense we have got to have 
some sort of bill. 

When Mr. Henderson came before our 
committee I asked him what items would 
likely get out of hand, that would cost 
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too much money in proportion to their 
real value in our national-defense prob- 
lem. ‘ 

He said first metals—aluminum, cop- 
per, steel—things like that. He said if 
we do not fix a price on metals our na- 
tional-defense program cost will increase 
a larger amount each year than what we 
expected. Then he said chemicals. Then 
he said imports. Then he said rents in 
defense areas. May I suggest to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that this bill that we have 
presented here is a well-considered bill. 
Every line, every sentence, every para- 
graph, and every section of it has been 
thoroughly considered by the whole com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a minute. 

The bill covers all those major points 
that Mr. Henderson said he needed the 
worst at this particular time, and I 
believe he is right about it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a moment. 
This bill keeps down the cost of national 
defense $20,000,000,000 out of a $60,000,- 
000,000 expenditure. So it is not the 
kind of bill that vught to be sneezed at. 
Now suppose we were to say offhand, 
“Let us take a substitute.” Now,as much 
confidence as I have in the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], no one has 
considered his bill but himself so far as 
I know; at least the committee has not 
considered it and I am therefore not will- 
ing to accept a one-man bill in preference 
to a committee bill. He changes it from 
time to time and time to time, and even 
today when he presented it here in his 
speech it was different from what it was 
this morning when I got the bill from 
the document room. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield there for a very im- 
portant observation? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. I am sorry. Not 
at this particular time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. So if you take that bill 
you would want a committee to consider 
it, would you not? Would you want to 
take his vord for it, as much confidence 
as you heve in him? It has not been 
considered by a committee at all. The 
only thing considcred in the Gore bill was 
the question of wages. His whole fight 
can be determined by him offering an 
amendment to strike vut the exemption 
of wages in the committee bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a minute. I 
say that because the gentleman from 
Tennessee had the Baruch idea and plan, 
at least the one that was claimed to be 
Mr. Baruch’s plan. I do not, however, 
think it was his plan when he was be- 
fore the Rules Committee, but anyway it 
was represented as his plan. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency let the 
gentleman from Tennessee go out in 
front of the committee like a witness and 
present his bill just as long as he wanted 
to 


After he got through, we showed where 
it was not compulsory, that the Admin- 
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istrator could just exempt anything, 
that it was about the same bill as our own. 
The only difference was we did not put 
everything in and let the Administrator 
Pick out the ones that were becoming in- 
flationary and in his bill he put every- 
thing in and let the Administrator ex- 
empt anything. So the net result is 
exactly the same. We gave him a good 
respectful hearing, and I am glad we did. 
Then we put it to a vote, and Mr. GORE 
received 5 votes out of 25 Members. There 
were only 23 Members there, but his bill 
received 5 votes, Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
Gore on the Democratic side and 3 Re- 
publicans. Is that right? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. After the committee 
spent months on this bill, it should know 
all about it. There are some very im- 
portant items in this bill. Now, are you 
going to throw their work overboard, 3 
or 4 months overboard, and say it is no 
good at all and pick up some bill that 
has not been considered by the commit- 
tee except the question of wages? Are 
you going to presume that the adminis- 
trative features of that bill are good? 

If you harbor that opinion, let me 
show you where you are mistaken. In 
the first place, if you freeze wages where 
they are, and you cannot increase them 
except by special order, you will get a 
call one of these nights about midnight, 
and a constituent of yours will be on the 
phone telling you that one of these fel- 
lows who employs fewer than eight men 
has employed his foreman and he has 
got to have another foreman. He can- 
not pay more money to employ another 
foreman. The defense plants have taken 
all the foremen and he will tell you, “I 
want you to see that Mr. Henderson gives 
me the authority right away to pay more 
money for a foreman.” That is one 
question out of millions, The exact 
language of the Gore bill on this point 
is as follows: 

CEILINGS APPLICABLE TO WAGES AND SALARIES 

Sec. 204. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) and section 206, the ceiling ap- 
plicable in respect of labor performed by an 
individual shall be— 

(1) in case such labor is the same labor 
as labor performed, whether or not by him, 
for his employer during the base period, the 
highest wage paid by his employer during 
the base period, at the place of employ- 
ment where such individual is employed, for 
the same labor to an employee with the same 
seniority rights and length of service. 


It would take a hundred people in the 
office of every Congressman to intelli- 
gently and properly answer inquiries 
they would get about these 5,000,000 set- 
ups provided for in the over-all bill. We 
have not reached that psychological point 
in our national-defense preparations 
where we will accept that kind of regi- 
mentation. 

Suppose it is a defense plant estab- 
lished in the district of either one of you. 
Where are they going to get their work- 
ers? You know we cannot stop defense, 
and you entice a man to leave his pres- 
ent employment where he is getting good 
wages, where he has his home, where he 
has his comfortable surroundings, his 
children in school with his neighbors, 
relatives, and friends’ children, in order 
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to get him to go to the defense plant and 
give up his present rights and privileges 
as an employee, you have to pay him 
more money. Of course you have. Com- 
mon sense dictates that. Now, this 
would be a bill to hamper and retard and 
stop national defense. That is what it 
would do, because you could not get peo- 
ple to go to the national-defense plants. 
Do you think these workers would leave 
the districts of my friends, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] and go off down in the swamp and 
work in a defense plant or in these differ- 
ent plants that are set up in various parts 
of the country? Perhaps it might be a 
desirable place. Let us say it is a desir- 
able place. Why leave your home if you 
cannot get better wages? You would 
freeze the people where they are. They 
would be satisfied to let the defense-plant 
work go. They would say, “Let some- 
body else do that work. I am not going 
over there.” Then you would have to 
repeal your over-all on the wages in or- 
der to carry on your national-defense 
program. This would freeze national de- 
fense, along with everything -else. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
the national-defense plants are now 
drawing labor from Oklahoma City and 
the distriet of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] into Texarkana? 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And that is because 
the wages are high enough to pull them 
over there. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. They are offered 
more money. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would not this bill 
provide they could do that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no; it would freeze 
them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the rates in 
the defense plants would be the same as 
they are this week, and they are now 
drawing employees from places like my 
home city, that has no defense plants 
into places like the gentleman’s district 
that has. 

Mr. PATMAN. You would have to pay 
comparable wages. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the gentleman 
will read the bill carefully, he will see 
where it provides that they will get the 
same wages as in other defense indus- 
tries. 

Mr. PATMAN. The same wages; yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As in other defense 
plants. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are talking about 
a new plant that is going to be built 
down near Oklahoma City. It is all set 
up. They need 15,000 men. Where are 
they going to get the men? Do you 
think these men are going to leave their 
comfortable places where they are, where 
they had their homes, where their chil- 
dren are in school, where they have their 
churches, and everything else? You 
would not have a man at that plant. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are getting 
them now. 

Mr. PATMAN. You would have to re- 
peal this law. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. They are getting 
them now. 

Mr. PATMAN. This substitute bill, 
with all due respect to my good friend, 
would help Hitler more than anything 
else that has been proposed here. 

If a concern operates over the entire 
Nation its price will be fixed at the 
lowest price charged anywhere. The 
language of the Gore bill on this point 
is as follows: 

CEILING APPLICABLE TO SALES OF ARTICLES 

Sec. 202. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
sections (b) and (c) and section 206, the 
ceiling applicable to the sale of an article by 
any person shall be— 

(1) In case the sale is at wholesale and 
the article is the same article as an article 
sold at wholesale by such person during the 
base period, the lowest price at which it was 
sold by such person during the base period. 


With the highest wages and the lowest 
prices, Many concerns will have diffi- 
culties, 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
awhile ago spoke about the ill-conceived 
Gore bill that was hastily drawn. Is it 
not a fact that the committee bill at this 
a has not been completely decided 
on 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly it has been. 
We struck out one section and we agreed 
to put it back. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Are we not meet- 
ing tomorrow to decide what we are going 
to do about the section? 

Mr. PATMAN. We are not changing 
the phraseology at all. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are changing 
the whole tenor of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. But we have consid- 
ered this thing, and wise men change 
their minds. The committee has not 
considered this other bill. The Gore bill 
has been changed a number of times, ac- 
cording to the views of the author, and 
heidi! the consultation of the commit- 

e. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. For a question. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is it not a fact that Mr. 
Baruch recommended a base period of 
January 1, 1941, and further recom- 
mended a licensing provision for retail 
stores? 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man; I am coming to that. Mr. Baruch 
seemed to be evasive on the date, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I have been in- 
terested in the observation the gentle- 
man has been making about wages. Is 
the gentleman assuming that if we keep 
on expanding our national-defense plants 
every time we shall continue and con- 
tinue and continue to raise wages in or- 
der to get workmen for various plants? 

Mr. PATMAN. We have to carry on 
national defense. If it is necessary to 
raise wages to get the men, we have to 
have them, because we must build planes, 
tanks, and guns. r 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man believe a limit will ever be reached? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I do not know, but if 
I were a mechanic comfortably situated 
in my own home, I should be reluctant to 
go somewhere else, regardless of what a 
desirable place it might be, to accept the 
same wage. I would not do it. I prob- 
ably would not do it unless I was prompted 
by an urge to contribute to the national 
defense, of course. We would say, “Let 
the other fellow do it.” 

Mr. BECKWORTH. In that connec- 
tion, has it not been the policy of those 
who have been locating these defense 
plants to try to place them where labor 
is available, to a great extent? That is 
one of the main questions they ask. 

Mr.PATMAN. I know that is very true, 
but they will never have enough. Of 
course, they have enough of the common 
labor. The first thing they need is com- 
mon labor. They can get common labor 
from the surrounding countryside. But 
skilled labor is what you need in these 
plants, so this would probably stop na- 
tional defense. 

Let us see, now, if this is the Baruch 
pian. Mr. Baruch said that no bill was 
sufficient that did not require the licens- 
ing of retail stores. You heard him say 
that. The Gore bill does not have any 
licensing at all and the Gore bill does not 
even include retail prices. That is right, 
is it not? It does not even include re- 
tail prices, and one of the most inflation- 
ary things in the world is retail prices. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. It includes retail prices 
in just the same way the committee bill 
includes them. If the gentleman indicts 
my bil 

Mr. PATMAN. Just a moment; wait, 
new. The gentleman has told me, and I 
concede that he is right, but he includes 
retail prices by selecting them. If the 
gentleman is opposed to our method of 
selection, why offer one of his own? 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman is op- 
posed to the substitute bill because it is 
selective in method as to retail prices, 
then why is he for a bill which is entirely 
selective? 

Mr. PATMAN. We can argue that 
back and forth. I could assert the same 
thing about the gentleman and he could 
say the same thing about me, but the 
point is there is no licensing in the Gore 
bill, and Mr. Baruch said that it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Next, he said retail 
prices must be included. They are in- 
cluded indirectly in the Gore bill. They 
must be selected. 

Next, there is the provision to buy and 
sell. Mr. Baruch said no law would be 
any good that did not give the Admin- 
istrator the power to buy and sell. The 
Gore bill does not have anything about 
that, not a thing in the world. The com- 
mittee bill does have. 

Therefore, the main provisions brought 
up by my friend the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], that Mr. Baruch 
said were essential to a good bill, are all 
lacking in the Gore substitute, wholly 
lacking. 

Possibly we could take the bill back to 
the committee and in another month’s 
time could insert them at the right place 
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and change the language and do things 
like that, but we have worked on this bill 
about as long as I should like to work 
on it. 

This bill states that the base period 
shall be the week in which it passes, but 
since the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] came up here this morning 
he has changed that provision and says 
that the base period will be this week 
from November 24 to 29, inclusive. This 
is an invitation to inflation. If the 
people of this country believed that 
prices would be fixed as of this week, do 
you not think they would greatly in- 
crease their prices? They would not 
have enough sense to be in business if 
they did not. So any time you let the 
word go out here today or tomorrow 
or the next day that you are going to 
freeze prices and wages and commis- 
sions and fees as of the week commenc- 
ing today and ending Saturday, you have 
a paved road to inflation and a special 
invitation to it, with the knowledge that 
you are not using good sense and judg- 
ment if you do not increase your prices. 
Mr. Gonx's bill contains the following 
provisions about the base period. 

(t) “Base period” means the calendar week 
within which this Act is enacted. 


It is now changed to November 24 to 29, 
1941, inclusive. 

Mr. Baruch said that a date should be 
fixed when there was no inflation of any 
kind, no spiral of any kind, that some 
date should be arrived at when prices 
were neither too high nor too low, but he 
would not suggest any such date. So 
that does not comply with Mr. Baruch’s 
plan. 

Let me tell you something else about 
this bill. Architects, lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, every professional person, and 
any person in any occupation, trade, or 
business would have his fee, his wage, 
his commission, his service charge fixed 
by this bill, and if the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is right that 
freezes them where they are. It includes 
hundreds of others. The Gore bill on 
that point is as follows: 

CEILINGS APPLICABLE TO SERVICES 

Sec. 203. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) and section 206, the ceiling ap- 
plicable to services performed by any person 
shall be— 

(1) in case such services are the same serv- 
ices as services performed by such person dur- 
ing the base period, the lowest price for which 
such services were so performed by such per- 
son during the base period; and 

(2) in case such services are not the same 
services as services performed by such person 
during the base period (or in case such per- 
son did not perform any services during the 
base period), the towest price for which the 
same services were regularly performed by 
any other person within the same county or 
parish, or within the same State if there be 
no such other person within the same county 
or parish, during the base period. 

(c) “Services” means any service, opera- 
tion, or function performed otherwise than 
as an employee by a person (other than a 
State or political subdivision thereof) for 
any other person for compensation. 

(d) “Labor” means any function performed 
by an individual as an employee of a person 
other than a State or political subdivision 
thereof, x 
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Suppose an architect does not have a 
case this week, and next week a man 
comes to him and wants some plans 
drawn for a certain commercial building. 

He will say, “I do not know what fee 
to charge; I have got to take that up 
with Mr. Henderson; I did not have any 
case like that last week. I will call up 
my Congressman and see what I can 
charge.” He calls up his Congressman 
and the Congressman gets the bill down 
and says, “Well, charge the same price 
that somebody else in that business in 
that city charged that week for doing the 
same work.” The Congressman will read 
it to him over the phone. He goes out 
and looks around and finds out that the 
only fellow who drew any plans for a 
building of that type was the sorriest 
architect in the town and charged a very 
low fee, and therefore he has to put his 
fee on the basis of the fee charged by the 
poorest architect in the town. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. The same way with a 
doctor. Suppose this week he has a char- 
ity case. He is working over here at the 
hospital on charity and poor patients and 
is not making money and next week 
a case comes to him and the question 
comes up as to what he is going to 
charge. If he charged the charity pa- 
tient $10 for an operation the base- 
period week he could charge no more 
thereafter. All right, take it up with 
Mr. Henderson, and then the next fel- 
low comes along and he is a lawyer. He 
gets a divorce case and he says, “Now, I 
would sure like to have it, but what can 
I charge you on this? I did not have any 
divorce case during the week the prices 
were frozen.” So he calls up his Con- 
gressman and after a few conversations 
over long distance with Mr. Henderson, 
he finally gets the information that he 
has to charge the same price that some 
other lawyer charged in that town that 
week for the same kind of work, and he 
finds that some jack-leg lawyer got a 
divorce for $10, and he would have to 
charge only $10 to a rich client. 

Under this bill that is what you would 
do, because every fee, every commission, 
every service charge of any kind is 
frozen as of that week. 

Take the minister, for instance. A 


couple is being married, and, of course, 


the groom wants to compensate the 
preacher, and the preacher says, “Well, 
I do not know what to charge; I did not 
marry any couple last week, when these 
fees were fixed.” He calls up his Con- 
gressman, and his Congressman gets hold 
of Mr. Henderson ind the rest of them 
down there, and they say, “Let him 
charge the same fee that some other min- 
ister charged in that same town for per- 
forming the same kind of marriage cere- 
mony.” ‘They find some preacher that 
performed such a ceremony for a dollar 
or $2, and he will have to fix the fee to 
conform. The minister could not be given 
a Christmas present without Mr. Hender- 
son's permission. 

I am telling you these things to let you 
know how far this bill goes. It goes just 
as far as it is possible for a bill to go. I 
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have mentioned only a few of the possi- 
bilities. Thousands could be mentioned. 

Now, as to wages, possibly the time 
will come when wages should be frozen. 
I am not sur: the time will not come. I 
am not closing the door. Iam not saying 
that I shall never vote to place a ceiling 
on wages. I do not know what is in store 
for us. It is possible we will have to swal- 
low a lot of things in this program we 
have never swallowed before in peace- 
time, but I do say with all the earnest- 
ness and the sincerity that I possess that 
I believe this committee bill goes just as 
far as any well-considered bill can afford 
to go at this particular time. 

The Gore bill freezes the wages of 50,- 
000,000 people gainfully employed in the 
United States in the following occupa- 
tions: 

AGRICULTURE 

Farmers (owners and tenants). 

Farm managers and foremen. 

Farm laborers: Wage workers; 
family workers. 


FORESTRY AND FISHING 


Fishermen and oystermen. 

Foresters, forest rangers, and timber cruis- 
ers. 

Owners and managers of log and timber 
camps: Owners and proprietors; managers 
and officials. 

Lumbermen, raftsmen, and wood choppers. 


EXTRACTION OF MINERALS 


Operators, managers, and officials. 
Foremen, overseers, and inspectors. 
Coal mine operatives. 

Copper mine operatives. 

Gold and silver mine operatives, 
Iron mine operatives. 

Lead and zinc mine operatives. 
Other and not specified mine operatives. 
Quarry operatives. 

Oil and gas well operatives. 

Salt well and works operatives. 


MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Apprentices to building and hand trades: 
Carpenters’ apprentices; electricians’ appren- 
tices; machinists’ apprentices; plumbers’ ap- 
prentices; apprentices to other building and 
hand trades. 

Apprentices to dressmakers and milliners. 

Apprentices to printers and bookbinders. 

Other apprentices in manufacturing. 

Bakers. 

Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen. 

Boilermakers. 

Brick and stone masons and tile layers. 

Builders and building contractors. 

Cabinetmakers. 

nters. 


unpaid 


- Carpe 
Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters. 


Coopers. 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in fac- 


Electrotypers, stereotypers, and lithograph- 
ers. 

Engineers (stationary), cranemen, etc. 

Engravers. 

Filers, grinders, 


buffers, and polishers 


| (metal). 


Firemen (except locomotive and fire de- 
partment). 

Foremen and overseers (manufacturing). 

Furnace men, smelter men, heaters, pud- 
dlers, etc. 

Glass blowers. 

Jewelers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, and sil- 
versmiths. 

Loom fixers. 

Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers, 

Managers and officials (manufacturing). 

Manufacturers. 
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Mechanics (n. o. s.): Air transportation, 
automobile factories; garages; repair shops; 
railroad and car shops; other industries. 

Millers (grain, flour, feed, etc.). 

Milliners and millinery dealers. 

Molders, founders, and casters (metal). 

Oilers of machinery. 

Painters, glaziers, varnishers, etc: Enamel- 
ers, lacquerers, and japanners; painters, gla- 
ziers, and varnishers. 

Paperhangers. 

Pattern and model makers. 

Piano and organ tuners. 

Plasterers and cement finishers. 

Plumbers and gas and steam fitters. 

Pressmen and plate printers (printing). 

Rollers and roll hands (metal). 

Roofers and slaters. 

Sawyers. 

Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory). 

Skilled occupations (not elsewhere classi- 
fied). 

Stonecutters. 

Structural-iron workers (building). 

Tailors and tailoresses. 

Tinsmiths and coppersmiths. 

Upholsterers. 

Operatives (n. 0. s.), building industry. 

Chemica. and allied industries: Charcoal 
and coke works; explosives, ammunition, and 
fireworks factories; fertilizer factories; gas 
works; paint and varnish factories; petroleum 
refineries; rayon factories; soap factories; 
other chemical factories. 

Cigar and tobacco factories. 

Clay, glass, and stone industries: Brick, 
tile, and terra cotta factories; glass factories; 
lime, cement, and artificial stone factories; 
marble and stone yards; potteries. 

Clothing industries: Corset factories; glove 
factories; hat factories (felt); shirt, collar, 
and cuff factories; suit, coat, and overall fac- 
tories; other clothing factories. 

Food and allied industries: Bakeries, but- 
ter, cheese, condensed-milk factories; candy 
factories; fish curing and packing; flour and 
grain mills; fruit and vegetable canning, etc.; 
slaughter and packing houses; sugar factories 
and refineries; other food factories; liquor and 
beverage industries. 

Tron and steel, machinery, and vehicle in- 
dustries: Agricultural implement factories; 
automobile factories; automobile repair 
shops; blast furnaces and steel-rolling mills; 
car and railroad shops; ship and boat build- 
ing; wagon and carriage factories; other iron 
and steel and machinery factories; not speci- 
fled metal industries. 

Metal industries (except iron and steel): 
Brass mills; clock and watch factories; copper 
factories; gold and silver factories; jewelry 
factories; lead and zinc factories; tinware, 
enamelware, etc., factories; other meta] fac- 
tories. 

Leather industries: Harness and saddle fac- 
tories; leather belt, leather goods, etc., facto- 
ries; shoe factories; tanneries; trunk, suit- 
case, and bag factories. 

Lumber and furniture industries: Furni- 
ture factories; piano and organ factories; saw 
and planing mills; other woodworking fac- 
tories. 

Paper, printing, and allied industries: Blank 
book, envelope, tag, paper-bag, etc., factories; 
paper and pulp mills; paper-box factories; 
printing, publishing, and engraving. 

Textile industries: Cotton mills; kni 


tting 
mills; silk mills; textile dyeing, finishing, and ` 


printing mills. 
Woolen and worsted mills. 


Other textile mills: Carpet mills; hemp, 
jute, and linen mills; lace and embroidery 
mills; rope and cordage factories; sail, awn- 
ing, and tent factories. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Broom and brush factories; button factories; 
electric light and power plants; electrical ma- 
chinery and supply factories; rubber factories; 
pics factories; turpentine farms and distill- 
eries. 
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Laborers (n. o. s): Building, general, and 
not specified laborers; laborers and helpers, 
building construction; general and not speci- 
fied laborers. 

Chemical and allied industries: Charcoal 
and coke works; explosives, ammunition, and 
fireworks factories; fertilizer factories; gas 
works; paint and varnish factories; petro- 
leum refineries; rayon factories; soap fac- 
tories; other chemical factories. 

Cigar and tobacco factories. 

Clay, glass, and stone industries: Brick, tile, 
and terra-cotta factories; glass factories; 
lime, cement, and artificial-stone factories; 
marble and stone yards; potteries, 

Clothing industries: Corset factories; glove 
factories; hat factories (felt); shirt, collar, 
and cuff factories; suit, coat, and overall fac- 
tories; other clothing factories. 

Food and allied industries: Bakeries; but- 
ter, cheese, and condensed-milk factories; 
candy factories; fish curing and packing; 
fiour and grain mills; fruit and vegetable 
canning, etc.; slaughter and packing houses; 
sugar factories and refineries; other food fac- 
tories; liquor and beverage industries. 

Iron and steel, machinery, and vehicle in- 
dustries: Agricultural-implement factories; 
automobile factories; automobile repair 
shops; blast furnaces and steel rolling mills; 
car and railroad shops; ship and boat build- 
ing; wagon and carriage factories; other iron 
and steel and machinery factories; not speci- 
fied metal industries. 

Metal industries (except iron and steel): 
Brass mills; clock and watch factories; cop- 
per factories; gold and silver factories; jewel- 
ry factories; lead and zine factories; tinware, 
enamelware, etc., factories; other metal fac- 
tories, 

Leather industries: Harness and saddle 
factories; leather-belt, leather-goods, etc., 
factories; shoe factories; tanneries; trunk, 
suitcase, and bag factories, 

Lumber and furniture industries: Furni- 
ture factories; piano and organ factories; 
saw and planing mills; other woodworking 
factories. 

Paper, printing, and allied industries: 
Blankbook, envelope, tag, paper-bag, etc., 
factories; paper and pulp mills; paper-box 
factories; printing, publishing, and engrav- 
ing. 

Textile industries: Cotton mills; knitting 
mills; silk mills; textile dyeing, finishing, 
and printing mills; woolen and worsted mills. 

Other textile mills: Carpet mills; hemp, 
jute, and linen mills; lace and embroidery 
mills; rope and cordage factories; sail, awning, 
and tent factories; other and not specified 
textile mills. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Broom and brush factories; button factories; 
electric light and power plants; electrical ma- 
chinery and supply factories; rubber factories; 
straw factories; turpentine farms and distil- 
leries; other and not specified manufacturing 
industries. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Water transportation: Boatmen, canal men, 
and lock keepers; captains, masters, mates, 
and pilots; longshoremen and stevedores; 
sailors and deck hands, 

Road and street transportation: Bus con- 
ductors, chauffeurs and truck and tractor 
drivers; draymen, teamsters, and carriage 
drivers; garage owners, managers, and offi- 
cials; garage laborers; hostlers and stable 
hands; laborers, truck, transfer, and cab 
companies; laborers, road, street, ete., build- 
ing and repairing; laborers, street cleaning; 
owners, managers, and officials, truck, trans- 
fer, and cab companies. 

Railroad transportation: Baggagemen and 
freight agents; boiler washers and engine 
hostlers; brakemen, steam railroad; conduc- 
tors, steam railroad; conductors, street rail- 
road; foremen and overseers, steam ratlroad, 
street railroad; laborers (includes construc- 
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tion laborers), steam railroad, street rail- 
road; locomotive engineers; locomotive fire- 
men; motormen, steam railroad, street rail- 
road; officials and superintendents, steam 
railroad, street railroad; switchmen, flagmen, 
and yardmen, switchmen and flagmen, steam 
railroad, switchmen and flagmen, street rail- 
road, yardman, steam railroad; ticket and sta- 
tion agents. 

Express, post, radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone: Agents, express companies; express 
messengers; railway mail clerks; mail carriers; 
postmasters; radio operators; telegraph and 
telephone linemen; telegraph messengers; 
telegraph operators; telephone operators. 

Other transportation and communication: 
Apprentices, steam railroad, telegraph and 
telephone, and other transportation, etc; avia- 
tors. 

Foremen and overseers (n. o. s.): Air trans- 
portation; garages, greasing stations, and 
automobile laundries; road, street, etc., build- 
ing, and repairing; telegraph and telephone; 
other transportation and communication. 

Inspectors: Steam railroad; street railroad; 
telegraph and telephone; other transportation 
and communication, 

Laborers (n. o. s.): Air transportation; ex- 
press companies; pipe lines; telegraph and 
telephone; water transportation; other trans- 
portation and communication. 

Proprietors, managers, and officials (n. o. s.): 
Air transportation; telegraph and telephone; 
other transportation and communication. 

Other occupations: Road, street, etc., build- 
ing, and repairing; steam railroad; street rail- 
road; other transportation and communica- 
tion, p 


TRADE 


Advertising agents. 

Apprentices: Wholesale and retail trade. 

Bankers, brokers, and money lenders: Bank- 
ers and bank officials; commercial brokers and 
commisston men; loan brokers and pawn- 
brokers; stock brokers; brokers not specified 
and promoters. 

“Clerks” in stores, 

Commercial travelers. 

Decorators, drapers, and window dressers. 

Deliverymen: Bakeries and stores. 

Floorwalkers and foremen in stores. 

Foremen: Warehouses, stockyards, etc, 

Inspectors, gagers, and samplers. 

Insurance agents, managers, and officials. 

Insurance agents. 

Managers and officials, 
panies. 

Laborers in: Coal yards and lumber yards; 
grain elevators; stockyards; warehouses. 

Laborers, porters, and helpers in stares, 

Newsboys. 

Employment office keepers. 

Proprietors, etc., advertising agencies. 

Proprietors, etc., grain elevators. 

Proprietors, etc., warehouses. 

Real-estate agents and officials, 

Retail dealers: Automobiles and acces- 
sories; books, music, news, and stationery; 
buyers and shippers of livestock and other 
farm products; candy and confectionery; 
cigars and tobacco; coal and wood; depart- 
ment stores; dry goods, clothing, and boots 
and shoes; drugs and medicines; 5- and 10- 
cent and varlety stores; four and feed; food 
(except groceries and hucksters’ goods); fur- 
niture, carpets, and rugs; gasoline and oil 
filling stations; general stores; groceries; 
hardware, implements, and wagons; hucksters 
and peddlers; ice; jewelry; junk and rags; 
lumber; opticians, 

Auctioneers. 

Canvassers. 

Demonstrators. 

Sales agents. 

Salesmen and saleswomen, 

Undertakers. , 

Wholesale dealers, importers, and exporters. 

Advertising agencies, 

Grain elevators. 

Warehouses and cold-storage plants. 
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Wholesale trade and retail trade (except 
automobile): Fruit and vegetable graders and 
packers, meat cutters. 


PUBLIC SERVICE (NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED) 


Firemen, fire department. 

Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers. 

Laborers, public service. 

Detectives, marshals and constables, pro- 
bation and truant officers, sheriffs. 

Officials and inspectors: City, county, State, 
United States. 

Policemen. 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Other public-service pursuits, 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Actors. 

Showmen. 

Architects. 

Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art, 

Authors. 

Editors and reporters. 

Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists. 
- Clergymen. 

College presidents and professors. 

Dentists. 

Designers. 

Draftsmen. 

Inventors. 

Lawyers, Judges, and justices. 

Muscians and teachers of music. 

Osteopaths. 

Photographers. 

Physicians and surgeons. 

Teachers (athletics, dancing, etc.). 

Teackers (school). 

Technical engineers. 

Civil engineers and surveyors. 

Electrical engineers. 

Mechanical engineers. 
. Mining engineers. 

Trained nurses. 

Veterinary surgeons. 

County agents, farm demonstrators, etc. 

Librarians. 

Social and welfare workers, 

Abstracters, notaries, and justices of peace. 

Architects’, designers’, and draftsmen's 
apprentices. 

Apprentices to other professional persons. 

Billiard room, dance hall, skating rink, etc., 
keepers. 

Chiropractors. 

Directors, managers, and officials, motion- 
picture production. 

Healers (not elsewhere classified). 

Keepers of charitable and penal institu- 
tions. 

Keepers of pleasure resorts, race tracks, etc. 

Officials of lodges, societies, etc. 

Radio announcers, directors, managers, and 
Officials. 

Religious workers. 

Theatrical owners, managers, and officials. 

Technicians and laboratory assistants. 

Attendants, poolrooms, bowling alleys, golf 
clubs, etc. 

Dentists’ assistants and attendants. 

Helpers, motion-picture production. 

Laborers, professional service. 

Laborers, recreation and amusement. 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ attendants. 

Stage hands and circus helpers. 

Theater ushers. 

Other attendants and helpers. 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists. 
Boarding and lodging house keepers. 
Bootblacks. 

Charwomen and cleaners, 

Cleaning, dyeing, and pressing shop work- 
ers. 
Elevator tenders. 

Hotel keepers and managers. 

Housekeepers and stewards. 
` Janitors and sextons. 

Laborers, domestic and personal service. 

_ Launderers and laundresses (not in laun- 
ary). 
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Laundry owners, managers, and officials. 
Laundry operatives, deliverymen, laborers. 
Midwives. 

Nurses (not trained). 

Porters: domestic and personal service, 
Professional service, steam railroad. 

Other porters (except in stores). 
Restaurant, cafe, and lunchroom keepers. 
Servants, cooks. 

Other servants. 
Walters. 

Cemetery keepers. 

Hunters, trappers, and guides, 

Other occupations. 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Agents, collectors, and credit men. 
Accountants and auditors. 

Bookkeepers and cashiers. 

Clerks (except “clerks” in stores), 
Messenger, errand, and office boys and girls. 
Stenographers and typists. 


Mr. Speaker, the bootblack charging 5 
cents for a shine, the base period week 
would have to get an order from Wash- 
ington to increase it. 

Consider the millions of problems that 
would immediately arise and would re- 
guire early consideration by boards and 
commissions here in Washington that 
could not be established for months. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5990) to further the national de- 
fense and security by checking specu- 
lative and excessive price rises, price dis- 
locations, and inflationary tendencies, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a brief filed by the stand- 
ing committee of jurisprudence and law 
reform of the American Bar Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by. the insertion of 
a brief letter addressed to me. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
by including therein a radio address 
delivered by myself; also, a poem deliv- 
ered by a very prominent poet in my dis- 
trict, with a telegram addressed to Mr. 
Leon Henderson with reference to the oil 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix on two 
different subjects; in one to include a por- 
tion of an address delivered by a master 
of the National Grange, and also a por- 
tion of the report of the legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Grange, and in 
the other one to include a portion of a 
statement by the Central Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by the inclusion of 
a speech delivered in Chicago on Wednes- 
day last by Mr. Hoover. I have an 
estimate of the cost from the Public 
Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Lyncu, for November 25, 1941, 
to attend the fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary of his parents. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1884. An act to make provision for the 
construction activities of the Army. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R.1511. An act for the relief of Anthony 
O'Hara and Stephen F. Maroney; 

H. R. 2587. An act confirming the claim of 
Patrick Morgan and Daniel Clark to certain 
lands in the State of Louisiana, county of 
Attakapas, now parish of St. Martin, said 
claim being listed as No. 97 in Report of 
Commissioners dated May 1, 1815. 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of James C. Harris: and 

H.R.3270. An act for the relief of Rhoda 
J. Blackstone as executrix of the estate of 
John K. Blackstone, deceased. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, November 25, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE. HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing on Tuesday, November 25, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on House Joint Resolution 246, to 
authorize the Maritime Commission to 
sell two merchant vessels to the Govern- 
ment cf the Republic of Eire. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 25, 
1941. 
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Business to be considered: Resume 
hearings on the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 

ZATION 

There will be a meeting of this com- 
mittee at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, No- 
vember 26, 1941, for the consideration of 
unfinished business and private bills, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 4916, suspending during the time of 
war or national emergency the running 
of any statute of limitations on prose- 
cutions for Federal offenses, on Wednes- 
day, November 26, 1941, at 10 a. m., room 
346, House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No, 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 4859, conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
on the claims of H, B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.) against the United States for the 
amount of such actual losses or damages 
as shall appear to be due him, on Wed- 
nesday, November 26, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
room 346, House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 6045, to amend the act entitled “An 
act to require the registration of persons 
employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other -urposes,” approved June 8, 1938, 
as amended, on Friday, November 28, 
1941, at 10 a. m., room 346, House Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 6056, to regulate ir the United 
States Court of Claims suits for payment 
for the use of inventions by or for the 
Government, on Wednesday, December 
3, 1941, at 10 a. m., room 346, House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Monday, December 8, 
1941, 

Business to be considered: Hearings on 
H. R. 5695, a bill to amend the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 so as to pro- 
vide for the training of civilian aviation 
mechanics, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1092. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, t -smitting a report of contracts as 
awarded under the act of March 5, 1940; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1093. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 27, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exam- 
ination of Little Osage River, Kans., author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act approved 
August 28, 1937; to the Committee on Flood 
Control, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS. AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1435. Report on the disposition 
of papers by Treasury Department. Ordered 
to be printed. - 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1436. Report on the disposition 
of papers to be disposed of by the Social Se- 
curity Board, Federal Security Agency. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1487. Report on the disposition 
of papers by the Department of State. 
Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California; Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1438. Report on the disposing of 
records by the Work Projects Administration, 
Federal Works Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1439. Report on the disposing of 
records by the Work Projects Administration, 
Federal Works Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No, 1440. Report on the disposing of 
records by the Work Projects Administration, 
Federal Works Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1441. Report on the disposition 
of records by the Social Security Board, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report no. 1442, Report on the disposing of 
records by United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1443. Report on the disposing of 
records by Board of Governors of Federal 
Reserve System. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No, 1444. Report on the disposing of 
records by the Department of Agriculture. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No, 1445. Report on the disposing of 
records by the Department of Agriculture. 
Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 1446. Report on the disposing of 
records by the War Department. Ordered to 
to be printed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. H. R. 4648. A bill to 
amend the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1418), entitled “An act authorizing construc- 
tion of water conservation and utilization 
projects in the Great Plains and arid and 
semiarid areas of the United States,“ as 
amended by the act of October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1119); with amendment (Rept. No. 
1447). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 6085. A bill to amend section 2800 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and means. 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 6086. A bill to protect the national 
safety and security from the consequences of 
price and credit inflation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JONES: 

H. R. 6087. A bill to change the time of 
the election of Representatives in Congress; 
to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 6088. A bill prohibiting certain acts 
interfering with the national-defense pro- 
gram or with normal Government activity, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 6089. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to order to the United 
States on their statutory leaves of absence 
officers and employees serving abroad, and to 
govern the payment of traveling expenses 
and duties while on leave, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 6090. A bill to amend section 12 (i) 
of the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 so that the prohibitions contained 
therein shall not apply to officers or directors 
of a registered holding company or a sub- 
sidiary company thereof; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. R. 6091. A bill to amend section 2800 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 6092. A bill for the relief of Jay 
William Stone; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 6093. A bill granting a pension to 
Fannie Rowlett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 6094. A bill for the relief of Joseph V, 

Mobile; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 6095. A bill for the relief of H. L. 
Smith, husband of Mrs. H. L. Smith, deceased, 
and Marguerite Smith and H. L. Smith, Jr., 
minor children of the aforesaid Mrs. H. L. 
Smith, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2072, By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
Rotary Club of Providence, R. I., insisting that 
it is imperative for the welfare of the United 
States that legislation be enacted forthwith 
to prevent strikes in defense industries for 
the duration of the present emergency; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

2073. Also, resolution of the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators of 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Provinces of Canada, at their conference in 
New Orleans, La., on September 26, 1941, re- 
corded their vigorous opposition to the adop- 
tion by the Congress of any legislation author- 
izing the regulation of sizes and weights of 
commercial motor vehicles by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or any other Federal 
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agency; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2074. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of L. V. Thomas and 25 other citizens of 
Mount Calm; Ethel Whittington, Route 2, 
Buffalo; Mrs, F. L. Niver, Route 3, Box 83; 
Bremond; Mrs. Willie Rivers, Route 5, Mexia; 
Mrs. A. B. Holloway, Route 5, Corsicana; and 
Mrs. J. H. Binnicker, Route 1, Box 22, Marquez, 
all of the State of Texas, favoring House bill 
5922; to the Committec on Military Affairs. 

2075. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Fur 
Floor and Shipping Clerks Union, Local 125, 
New York City, concerning the merger and 
continuance of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration 
as youth-training agencies; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

2076. Also, petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, Local 47, New York City, 
concerning price-control bill (H. R. 5479); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2077. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Studio Transportation Drivers, Local Union 
No. 399, Hollywood, Calif., opposing the pro- 
gram of the setting up of additional organ- 
izations for the construction and manage- 
ment of defense housing projects, and recom- 
mends that all such projects be placed in the 
hands of local housing authorities wherever 
such authorities are established and operat- 
ing, feeling that the local men are better 
equipped to handle such projects; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2078. Also, petition of the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers Association, expressing 
their opposition to Senate bill No. 1435, rea- 
soning that such bill would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the farmers in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2079. Also, petition of the Studio Trans- 
portation Drivers, Local Union No. 399, Holly- 
wood, Calif., petitioning the various Federal 
officials and agencies entrusted with the re- 
sponsibilities of granting priorities, to grant 
such priorities to all United States Housing 
Authority aided projects in conformity with 
the housing needs of the community in which 
they are located; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

2080. Also, petition of the California- 
Nevada district of the Kiwanis International 
recommending the continuance of, and pos- 
sibly the widening of, comprehensive survey 
by proper governmental agencies to deter- 
mine the availability of material and needs 
of both defense and civilian industries to 
the end that private industry may be allo- 
cated some proportion of essential materials; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2081. Also, petition of the California- 
Nevada district of the Kiwanis International 
expressing the need for cooperation in the 
labor situation, and suggesting that for the 
best interest of the country's unity, defense 
machinery should not be interrupted for the 
sake of labor's greed; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

2082, By Mr. VOORHIS of California: Pe- 
tition of Edwin H. Lum and 80 others, urging 
the enactment of House bill 164, a bill pro- 
viding for permanent and total disability 
ratings for service-connected veterans when 
it is shown that they cannot engage in gain- 
ful employment, and of House bill 3257, 
a bill to increase and equalize the pensions 


of disabled men of the Army, Navy, Marine - 


Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2083. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, No. 69, International Wood- 
workers of America, Camp No. 3, Shelton, 
Wash., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to House bill 1410; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2084. Also, petition of the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Lynn, Mass., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1941 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William J. Kelley, O. M. I., Holy 
Angels Church, Buffalo, N. Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, eternal Wisdom and 
Knowledge, we humbly bow before Thee 
in solemn adoration. If ever there was 
a time when we needed the aid of Thy 
wisdom and inspiration, it is at the pres- 
ent hour when many nations of the world 
have wandered from the acknowledg- 
ment of divine dependency and have lost 
sight of the concept of the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

We, as a nation, recognize that all 
temporal power comes from Thee and 
now we ask Thy guidance and direction 
in the use of that power. With the tem- 
poral problems that confront us there is 
danger that we place too much confi- 
dence in our own limited capacities. Im- 
bue us with the charity of the divine 
Master—with that charity which alone 
can bring us the peace that surpasses all 
understanding. Through sharing in His 
spirit of self-sacrifice may we find the 
power to act toward our fellow men as we 
wish them to act toward us. We know 
that this power begins when we are hon- 
est with ourselves and with one another. 
We know that the welfare of the world 
and of our own beloved Nation depends 
upon the sincerity of purpose in civil gov- 
ernment, in business, and in the home. 
If we build on any other foundation, we 
build on shifting sands and the security 
and peace which we long for will never be 
achieved. Our forefathers knew this 
when they framed our Constitution. 
The God-fearing men from that day to 
this, who have led our Nation to her 
present glory, kept this thought in mind. 

Bless us then this day, O Heavenly 
Father, our President, our legislators, 
and our people. May we keep always 
before us our solemn obligation to estab- 
lish justice and promote the common 
welfare. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 210) 
entitled “An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide 
for the — —.— of freight forwarders”; 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. WHEELER, Mr. 
Troman, Mr. HILL, Mr. Waite, and Mr. 
Reep to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 3141) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Fred Farner and Doris M. 
Schroeder,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Roster, and Mr. CAPPER to 
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be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 4622) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Catharine Schultze,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Brown, Mr. HuGuHes, and Mr. 
Capper to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 5584) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Fred Pierce, Sr, and Mary 
Pierce,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Brown, Mr. 
TUNNELL, and Mr. Capper to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On November 21, 1941: 

H. R. 247. An act for the relief of Lena B. 
Crouch; 

H. R. 413. An act for the relief of Arma Lee 
Hogan; 

H.R. 586. An act to authorize maintenance 
and use of a banking house upon the United 
States Military Reservation at Hickam Field, 
Oahu, T. H.; 

H. R. 588. An act to authorize an appropri- 
ation for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at Honolulu, T. H.; 

H. R. 666. An act for the relief of Frank 
Kassner; 

H.R. 733. An act for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sumida; 

H.R.1106. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant a right-of-way to Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Co. across the Kala- 
mazoo National Guard target range, Michi- 
gan; 

H. R. 1542. An act for the relief of Adolf 
Leon and his wife Felicia; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Bryant; 

H. R. 2378. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Moyer; 

H. R. 2379. An act for the relief of Mary, 
Ethel, and Richard Farrell; 

H.R. 2459. An act for the relief of Arnold 
H. Sommer; 

H. R. 2462. An act for the relief of William 
Schoeb; 

H. R. 2596. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against th filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the district of Massa- 
chusetts; 


H. R. 2717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucille Peschke; 

H.R, 2962. An act for the relief of John 
C. Martin; 

H. R. 3003. An act for the relief of Lueberta 
Wilson; 

H. R.3174. An act for the relief of H L. 
Reppart and others; 

H. R. 3182. An act to provide for the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or relocation of certain 
highway and railroad bridges by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; 

H. R.3315. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Hoffmann and Magda Hoffmann; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of Frank E. 


Day; 
H. R. 3500. An act for the relief of J. R. 
Giles; 
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H. R. 3643. An act for the relief of Kehl 
Markley, Jr.; 

H. R.3872. An act for the relief of Towne 
School District No. 6, Fractional Monroe 
Township, Newaygo County, Mich,; 

H. R. 4061. An act for the relief of Louise 
L. Kapfer; 

H. R. 4062. An act for the relief of Alta 
Ledgerwood; 

H. R. 4116. An act for the relief of James A. 
Sweeney; 

H. R. 4381. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
bridges across a portion of the Minnesota 
River in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
March 15, 1904; 

H. R. 4415. An act for the relief of the 
Macon County Oil Co.; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; 

H. R. 4503. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Dillon; 

H. R. 4561. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Della Thompson; 

H. R. 4570. An act for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; 

H. R.4777. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Kehaya; 

H. R. 4778. An act for the relief of Delbert 
E. Libbey; 

H. R. 4791. An act to reimburse the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., for damages assessed to it 
by the United States for innocent 
upon land belonging to the United States; 

H. R. 4803. An act for the relief of certain 
personnel of the Army on account of loss 
of personal property as a resuit of a fire on 
April 11, 1940, at Fort Benning, Ga.; 

H. R. 4879. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Sandell and Frances Sandell; 

H. R. 4904. An act to authorize transporta- 
tion of employees of the United States on 
vessels of the Army Transport Service; 

H. R 4912. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 4961. An act to amend section 9 (b) 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended by section 14 of the act of August 
31. 1935; 

H. R. 4964. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hugaboom; 

H. R. 4994. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at Bridge Street in Plymouth Borough, 
between Plymouth and Hanover Townships, 
in the county of Luzerne, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; 

H.R.5021. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Alex Papana; 

H. R.5076. An act to empower the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the county of Kaual to issue improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 5077. An act to approve Act No. 112 of 
the Session Laws of 1941 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act to amend Act 101 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, relating 
to the manufacture, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the districts of North and 
South Hilo and Puna, in the county of Ha- 
Wall, so as to extend the franchise to the 
districts of Kau and South Kohala in said 
county, and extend the term thereof as to the 
town of Hilo”; 

H. R. 5079. An act to authorize the Treas- 
urer of the United States to make settlements 
with payees of lost or stolen checks, which 
have been paid on forged indorsements, in 
advance of reclamation, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R.5120. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the re- 
maining portion of the Grosse Point Light- 
house Reservation by deed to the city of 
Evanston, III.; 

H. R 5128. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
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tion by the Alabama Bridge Commission, an 
agency of the State of Alabama, of a toll 
bridge and causeway between Dauphin Island 
and the mainland at or near Cedar Point, 
within the State of Alabama; 

H. R. 5203. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of February 24, 1933, and of the 
act of June 29, 1940, to proceedings to punish 
for criminal contempt of court; 

H. R. 5356. An act to constitute an Army 
Chaplains’ Corps, with a brigadier general 
as Chief; 

H. R. 5374. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission, and to validate payments made 
for that and other purposes; 

H.R. 5498. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Korkemas and Rose Grazioli; 

H. R. 5553. An act providing an appropria- 
tion for additional members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5556. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota and the 
city of Minneapolis to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Minneapolis, 
Minn; 

H. R. 5557. An act authorizing the State of 
Indiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Montezuma, Ind.; 

H. R. 5594. An act for the relief of Kulp 
Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 5600. An act to provide for payments 
in advance to enlisted men of monetary 
allowance in lieu of quarters and subsistence 
under certain conditions; 

H. R. 5653. An act to extend, under certain 
conditions, the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the Army after the date 
of actual receipt by bureaus and offices of 
the War Department, and before transmitting 
the same to the General Accounting Office; 

H. R. 5708. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act; 

H. R. 5750. An act authorizing the procure- 
ment and issue of an Army of Occupation of 
Germany Medal for each person who served 
in Germany or Austria-Hungary during the 
period of occupation; and 

H. R. 5783. An act to authorize the con- 
struction or acquisition of certain naval local 
defense vessels, and for other purposes. 

On November 24, 1941: 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Ziegler; 

H. R. 2463, An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Donald Crump and Mrs, John N. Crump 
and for the relief of Emma Jane Crump and 
‘Mildred Lounedah Crump; 

H. R. 2546. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Max Adams Shepard; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; and 

H. R. 4245. An act for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business in order tomorrow 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 


e Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER THURSDAY 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns tomorrow it may ad- 

journ to meet on Friday at 11 o’clock. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present a unarimous-consent request 
and to say just a word in explanation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
may meet on Friday during the session 
of the House. I may say in this regard 
that I think it will be a meeting of a 
very few minutes and can be held in the 
Capitol, so that it will not interfere with 
the attendance of the Members upon 
the proceedings of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I present 
three unanimous-consent requests. Mr. 
Speaker, my first request has to do with 
military privileges and requirements, and 
I may say that in connection with this I 
am inserting in the Recorp letters and a 
resolution adopted by the Missouri State 
Press Association. This grows out of a 
request made to Fort Leonard Wood for 
military men who might take part in the 
program at the State press association. 

Also in connection with this is a letter 
from the Chief of Staff having to do with 
alleged requirements of service men and 
the purchase of service buttons. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, my second 
requests is for the insertion of two letters 
from constituents. One of these constit- 
uents, an unknown party, addresses me 
as “Hon, Charlie McCarthy Bill Nelson.” 
I am inserting this letter in full and as 
an answer to that I am inserting a letter 
from a constituent who lost a son in the 
present emergency, a young man who 
was engaged in the flying service in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, Speaker, my third 
request is for the insertion of a speech 
on Youth and the Years Ahead as deliv- 
ered at the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Rural Life 
convention, held in Jefferson City, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FREIGHT-FORWARDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 210) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
provide for the regulation of freight for- 
warders with House amendments, insist 
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on the House amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Lea, Mr. Crosser, Mr. 
SoutH, Mr. Patrick, Mr. WOLVERTON of 
New Jersey, Mr. HOLMES, and Mr. REECE 
of Tennessee. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp to include an ad- 
dress by Governor Wills, of Vermont, at 
the New England conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ALIEN UTILITY INTERESTS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. DONDERO addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the REcorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRICE-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, inflation basically occurs be- 
cause the supply of monetary purchasing 
power outruns the production of goods 
to be bought with that money. In my 
humble judgment, any attempt to deal 
with it without dealing with those two 
factors in the situation is bound to be 
inadequate. 

I hope to get time today in the course of 
the debate to discuss amendments which 
I hope to offer to the bill on those two 
points. I will in any case insert them in 
the Record. I thought that possibly by 
the time I get to speak there may not 
be so many here, and I wanted to ask 
that the Members look at my remarks in 
the Recorp if they are not present to 
hear them made. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
resolution adopted by the Casper Trades 
and Labor Assembly, of Casper, Wyo. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial from the Rhode Island Free 
Press. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and insert therein 
an address on how the Fertilizer Trust 
operates. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday permission was granted me 
to insert an address by Dr. Douglas, of 
the American University. That address 
exceeded the limit by less than one-third 
of a page. I am now renewing my re- 
quest to insert it in the Recorp regardless 
of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include some resolutions coming 
from civic groups in my district relating 
to strikes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, the great 
publicist and writer, Paul Block, has been 
in the habit, for some years, of sending 
marked copies of the Bergen Record, of 
Bergen, N. J., to Members of the House. 
On yesterday I took occasion to answer 
one of his editorials. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the editorial and my 
answer thereto in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD the text of a statement which ema- 
nated from the important annual con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops of the United 
States and which repudiates the assertion 
that the Holy Father is opposed to aid 
for Russia. This expression has elicited 
much favorable editorial comment 
throughout the country. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a communication. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter I received from 
John Saari, executive secretary of the 
Finnish-American Goodwill Committee, 
on Finland’s dilemma. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RICH., Mr. Speaker, I call the at- 
tention of the membership to the con- 
dition of the Federal Treasury. This is 
something that probably many of you 
do not know anything about and probably 
do not pay much attention to. I have 
before me the statement of November 21. 
I want you to note that since the 1st 
of July the administration has gone in the 
red $5,644,053,390.08. 

With the appropriations this Congress 
has made this session, the greatest in 
the history of this Nation, things are 
reaching a critical stage. You must all 
realize that another appropriation bill 
will soon be brought on the floor of the 
House asking for another $7,000,000,000 
to be added to the enormous sum al- 
ready appropriated. This enormous debt 
coupled with the terrific taxes the Ameri- 
can people will be called upon to pay, but 
which they will find most difficult to 
meet, brings us to the verge of being 
wrecked. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement by Mr. A. W. Hawkes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, entitled “Liberty 
Depends Upon the Right to Work.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an item from Printers’ Ink of 
October 3, entitled “Foes of Advertising 
Are Ganging Up.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. ` 


HARRY BRIDGES 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am interested this morning to see that 
Bridges’ counsel in his trial on citizenship 
says that an A. F. of L, witness lied. Now, 
I do not know whether the witness lied 
or not but I did read his testimony and 
it sounded most reasonable. It looks to 
me, though, that a man should come into 
court with clean hands. Harry Bridges 
lied in two or three places certainly, be- 
cause he executed affidavits about his 
marriage, the same marriage, and gave 
three separate dates. Now, he has lied 
in his own handwriting. I say that when 
a man comes into court he should come 
into court with clean hands and not say 
another witness lied when he has lied 
himself. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
editorial from last night’s Washington 
Star. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a very timely editorial 
from the New York Inquirer, dated No- 
vember 24. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BRADLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a letter from the Governor of 
Massachusetts, and also a telegram that 
was sent by the Governors of the New 
England States to the President of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with the omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
and to include a quotation from the com- 
mittee report and also a memorandum 
dealing with the power shortage in 
Canada. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post, by Demaree Bess, entitled 
“Put Up or Shut Up,” and I include 
printer’s estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HINSHAW]? 

There was no objection. 


“PUT UP OR SHUT UP” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HinsHaw]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, if any 
Member of this House has failed to read 
the article Put Up or Shut Up, by Dema- 
ree Bess, appearing in last week’s Satur- 
day Evening Post and does not have a 
copy of it, he will find this article in to- 
morrow’s Recorp. It should be read by 
every Member of this body. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
oonsin [Mr. GeHRMANN] ? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. GEHRMANN addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
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in the Recorp and to include a news- 
paper clipping. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ELLIS]? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the 
Record and to insert an address I made 
on this subject several years ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Wortey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include an 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
November 16, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, WASIELEWsKI] ? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—GDYNIA AMERICA 
LINE, INC. (H. DOC, NO, 445) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 2781 (77th Cong., 1st sess.), 
& bill for the relief of the Gdynia Amer- 
ica Line, Inc., of New York City, N. Y. 

This bill authorizes and directs the 
payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the Gdynia America Line, Inc., of 
the sum of $2,520, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for du- 
plicate revenue stamps purchased and 
attached to the manifests of the motor- 
ship Batory belonging to the corporation, 
the original revenue stamps purchased 
for this purpose having been lost or de- 
stroyed. The bill also directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to require the cor- 
poration to give a bond to the United 
States in the amount of $2,520 to indem- 
nify the Government in the event the 
original stamps are recovered or used, the 
bond to be in such form, to contain such 
terms and conditions, and to run for such 
period of time as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. 

The act of May 12, 1900, relating to the 
redemption of stamps, as amended by 
section 1013 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, and now embodied in section 3304 
of the Internal Revenue Code, provides 
in part as follows: 

That the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, subject to regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may, upon receipt 
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of satisfactory evidence of the facts, make 
allowance for or redeem such of the stamps, 
issued under authority of law, to denote the 
payment of any internal-revenue tax, as may 
have been spoiled, destroyed, or rendered use- 
less or unfit for the purpose intended, or for 
which the owner may have no use, or which 
through mistake may have been improperly 
or unnecessarily used * * * but no al- 
lowance or redemption shall be made in any 
case until the stamps so spoiled or rendered 
useless shall have been returned to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, or until sat- 
isfactory proof has been made showing the 
reason why the same cannot be returned; or, 
if so required by the said Commissioner, 
when the person presenting the same can- 
not satisfactorily trace the history of said 
stamps from their issuance to the presenta- 
tion of his claim as aforesaid. 


Since the company could not produce 
the stamps, nor make satisfactory proof 
showing that they were destroyed and 
hence could not be produced, as required 
by the provisions of law above quoted, 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under, a claim filed by the company for 
redemption of the stamps was rejected. 

The requirements of the above-quoted 
act and the regulations thereunder are 
for the purpose of protecting the revenue, 
Unused documentary stamps in circula- 
tion, even though temporarily lost or mis- 
placed, may, if found, be used to satisfy 
a stamp-tax liability; therefore, to re- 
fund money paid to collectors for tem- 
porarily lost or misplaced stamps would 
open the door to frauds upon the revenue. 
A knowledge of the denomination and 
serial number of such stamps would in it- 
self afford no guaranty that they would 
not be later used by the finder or by some 
innocent purchaser. 

On January 18, 1940, I returned to the 
House of Representatives, without my 
approval, H. R. 3087 (76th Cong., 1st 
sess.), a bill having the same purpose as 
the bill under consideration. (See H. 
Doc. No. 571, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) The 
only material difference between the two 
bills is that H. R. 2781 contains a broader 
bond provision. The broadening of the 
bond provision does not, in my opinion, 
add materially to the security of the Gov- 
ernment. No bond, regardless of its con- 
ditions, can safeguard the Government’s 
interest unless the use of the stamps in 
question is known to the Government. 
While stamps of the large denominations 
bear serial numbers and, therefore, may 
be identified, the Government agents 
cannot possibly examine every docu- 
ment to which stamps are attached to 
discover whether the particular stamps 
have been used. Furthermore, if a tax- 
payer who loses stamps of a higher de- 
nomination is entitled to refund, equi- 
tably every taxpayer who loses stamps of 
any denomination should be entitled to 
refund. Stamps of the lower denomina- 
tions bear no serial numbers and are 
no more identifiable than postage stamps, 

I have on prior occasions, and in con- 
nection with the relief sought in this 
case, expressed my belief that the field 
of special legislation should not be opened 
to relieve special classes of taxpayers 
from the uniform operation of the rev- 
enue laws. The circumstances stated 
above do not justify the exception made 
by H. R. 2781 to the uniform operation 
of the law and regulations relating to the 
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redemption of internal revenue stamps, 
nor justify a departure from the position 
taken by me with respect to H. R. 3087. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 24, 1941. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal. 

Without objection, the message and 
the bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered printed. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on two subjects 
and include therein two newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
oe 1 minute, in order to make a correc- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. LEWIS] 
has called to my attention an error in the 
figures shown on page 5 of the report of 
the committee on the bill H. R. 5990. 
Where the figures “1940” appear on that 
page they should, of course, be “1941,” to 
relate to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5990) to further the national de- 
fense and security by checking specula- 
tive and excessive price rises, price dis- 
locations, and inflationary tendencies, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5990, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of the 
debate on Monday, November 24, 1941, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAOALL] had consumed 2 hours and 11 
minutes and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Wotcotr] had consumed 1 hour 
and 29 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, this 
important legislation comes before the 
House perhaps at a very inopportune 
time. There is considerable pent-up 
feeling and emotion on account of recent 
events, and I realize that it is sometimes 
difficult for the Members to consider leg- 
islation in a calm, cool, and dispassionate 
manner. However, I am very sure that 
the Members of this House will rise above 
those considerations and give to this leg- 
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islation the careful study and thought 
which it demands and requires. 

In this highly controversial legislation 
there are perhaps some things about 
which we may agree. I believe it will 
be admitted by everybody that an un- 
bridled and unchecked inflation will leave 
its disastrous consequences and blighting 
effects upon our national economy and 
all classes of our citizens for years to 
come. 

There is no need for us to take any 
time in talking about the hardships and 
the suffering—the misery and the dis- 
tress—which inflation always leaves in 
its wake. Those are things which we all 
know, understand, and appreciate. 

There is one other thing which I be- 
lieve is generally known and under- 
stood—that is, that great wars have 
always caused great economic disloca- 
tions and unreasonable price rises. Dur- 
ing and immediately following all the 
major wars which we have had commod- 
ity prices have risen to twice their gen- 
eral normal peacetime levels. While this 
country at the present time—outside, 
perhaps, of a few skirmishes at sea—is 
not engaged in the general and devas- 
tating conflicts that are taking place 
abroad—and it is hoped that we shall not 
be—nevertheless, as far as our national 
economy is concerned, we are upon a 
wartime basis just as truly, in my opin- 
ion, as if there had been a declaration 
of war and we were in the midst of all 
the hostilities. 

More money has been appropriated 
and spent and authorized to be spent 
already than was spent during the entire 
first World War. Millions of men and 
billions of dollars are being used and 
spent for national defense. Priorities 
and. allocations have been established. 
War materials have the first call and 
civilian production is being curtailed. 
Consumer supplies are becoming scarce, 
while billions of dollars are being poured 
into the national spending stream. 

With this condition existing, it is little 
wonder that wholesale commodity prices 
have increased during the last 2 years 
from 15 to 18 percent. These increases 
have not yet been refiected in the retail 
prices and the cost of living, but that will 
nappen in the months that are ahead 
of us. 

I believe we have begun to realize that 
the deadly- menace of an inflationary 
movement is slowly creeping upon us. 
Our economic thinking has to be revised. 
Our national economy is just the reverse 
of what it has been during the past 10 


"years. We have been seeking the full 


utilization of our productive capacity, and 
it is now nearing the saturation point. 
We have been striving to give employ- 
ment to labor. The slack is fast being 
taken up. We have been advocating 
spending. We are now advocating thrift, 
in order that we may have additional 
money with which to pay taxes and buy 
defense bonds. We have been seeking 
to increase our national income. This 
year it will break all previous records. 
With our productive capacity at full 
utilization, with our pay rolls at an all- 
time peak, with our national income at 
the highest point in our history, with 
purchasing power increasing, with a 
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scarcity in consumer goods developing, 
with great excess reserves in our banks, 
with almost unlimited credit available at 
low interest rates, the stage is well set 
for a wild inflationary movement, and 
the time has come when some stringent 
and drastic measures must be taken to 
prevent it. 

In dealing with inflationary trends, 
two broad fundamental problems are in- 
volved. The first is the fiscal and the 
monetary policy of the country by which 
funds are raised to finance the Govern- 
ment and by which money and credit are 
provided for the business transactions 
of the Nation. 

The second is indirect and direct price 
controls. The fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment is represented first by tax leg- 
islation; second by the borrowing or fi- 
nancing policy of the Treasury; and 
third by the operations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank System. 

There is no ultimate means by which 
the revenue and expenses of the Gov- 
ernment can be raised and paid except 
by taxation. In a great emergency like 
this it is always difficult to determine 
just how much of current expenses 
should be paid out of current income and 
how much should be borrowed. It is evi- 
dently impossible to pay it all out of 
current income, and it will be necessary 
to continue to borrow. 

However, the amount of taxes raised 
should be as much as the national in- 
come will justify. The recent tax meas- 
ure passed was rather harsh and strin- 
gent, as we thought, but other taxes 
and other taxation will be necessary. 
The very bottom of the barrel will 
have to be scraped, and further sac- 
rifices will have to be made. The 
Treasury Department is making an ear- 
nest and a sincere effort to induce the 
people and the corporations of this coun- 
try to buy defense savings bonds and 
thereby keep the financing of the Gov- 
ernment out of the commercial banks of 
the country and prevent a further credit 
expansion and thereby prevent further 
inflation. The purchase of defense 
bonds, of course, is the safest and sanest 
investment that anybody can make, and 
it is a patriotic duty which should meet 
with, and is meeting with, a response 
from all classes of our people. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System, 
through its over-all or fundamental con- 
trols, should and will perform in such a 
manner as to prevent a monetary infla- 
tion at this time. Let me say in this 
connection that if the legislation as it 
row exists is not sufficient to permit the 
Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve Banking System properly to 
function in order to check inflation, then 
legislation along that line should be 
enacted. Each one of these fields, very 
broad and general, involves many in- 
tricate and difficult problems which 
would require extensive study and con- 
sideration by the proper committees and 
the consideration of this House, and if 
legislation of this kind is necessary it 
should be, and will be, considered, but 
it has no place in this bill. 

This brings us to the indirect and di- 
rect price controls. By indirect price 
controls, very much maj be done in the 
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way of encouraging increased production 
and, especially, with the smaller business 
enterprises of the country. Substitutes 
may be developed, priorities and alloca- 
tions may be extended to them in order 
that they may continue their operations, 
not only in connection with national de- 
fense, but in the production of civilian 
goods and for the consumption of the 
public. This should be done as far as 
Possible, and then we should increase 
our imports of strategic and necessary 
critical materials in order to meet the 
shortage that exists throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In this 
Way we will increase supply and, in a 
measure at least, bring it into balance 
with demand and thercby check infia- 
tion. So we are now brought to the ques- 
tion of direct price control, which is the 
purpose of this legislation. This is an 
offensive term. It is something that is 
irksome and disagreeable to the Ameri- 
can people. It is something that would 
not be recommended, endorsed, or even 
tolerated under normal conditions. It 
is needless for us to say that we do not 
like price control. We do not like infia- 
tion, and we do not like war, but there 
is no use in talking and criticizing and 
whining and crying about the delega- 
tion of power to carry out price control if 
we are going to have it and are going to 
check inflation. You cannot have your 
cake and eat it. “Business as usual” 
cannot go hand in hand with price con- 
trol, and however much we may deplore 
the fact, it is going to be necessary and 
indispensable if we have effective price 
control that strong and great extensive 
powers be granted to somebody to carry 
out the program. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather not at 
this time. I will be glad to yield later on. 

Mr. DINGELL. I just want to ask a 
question that is pertinent to the gentle- 
man’s discourse at this particular point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is no mush and 
milk affair. It is not a pink tea party 
and it cannot be handled with silk gloves. 
It is going to take the courage and the 
vision of a real double-fisted man or 
body of men to put into execution the 
policies of price control if it is going to 
be effective and prevent inflation, and 
there is no use trying to dodge that. 

You say it is setting up an economic 
dictatorship. I say, in a large measure, 
yes; and if that is not what you want, 
then we cannot have price control. 

Then we have the question of what 
method is to be adopted or what kind of 
direct price control are we going to en- 
gage in. As we all know, there have been 
two definite schools of thought on the 
subject, One of them, the over-all ceiling 
or over-all control. This plan is advo- 
cated by that elder statesman and great 
man, Mr. Baruch, a man who had much 
to do with price regulation and price 
control during the last war, and his idea 
in a very much modified form and in an 
entirely different measure, in my opinion, 
is being advocated on this floor by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Let us look now at this over-all price- 
fixing plan. The very first difficulty that 
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the proponents of that measure run into 
is the question, If you are going to fix 
prices, of what date will you fix them? 
There is the first question, and a difi- 
culty that they have all recognized. 
When Mr. Baruch was asked that ques- 
tion, “When will you freeze the prices, 
what period will you take?” his reply was, 
“I would go back as far as I could get by 
with it.” In other words, his idea was to 
go back to that period before the begin- 
ning of this war, when economic forces 
had fixed what he considered were fair 
prices, and select that time and freeze 
prices as of that date. When he was 
further pressed for a date, he finally said 
January 1, 1941. That shows the abso- 
lute inconsistency and the impossibility, 
even of a man of his great ability, ex- 
perience, and understanding, of having 
any definite idea as to the date when he 
would fix prices. Imagine the prices 
being fixed as of January 1, 1941, frozen 
at that level. Overnight, what would 
happen to the Price Administrator? 
Overnight, not next week, or next month, 
or next year, but within 24 hours he 
would have every businessman, every 
farmer, and practically every laboring 
man in this entire Nation on his hands, 
clamoring to have the ceiling raised and 
for an increase in prices. There is not 
a man, I believe, in this House who 
would dare think about voting to freeze 
prices on the level of January 1, 1941. 
There would be the greatest storm of pro- 
test descending upon us and the Admin- 
istrator ever known in our history. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], realizing that difficulty, has intro- 
duced three different bills in this House, 
and he has selected three different dates. 
In the first bill, or in one bill, at least, he 
selected the week of October 6 to 11, and 
in another bill he selected the date when 
the act went into effect, and now in his 
bill which he is presenting as a substi- 
tute, he has proposed the price level of 
this week. It shows the impossibility of 
selecting any time when you can fix 
prices without freezing into the price 
structure of the entire Nation all of the 
injustices and the inequalities that exist 
on that date; I do not care what date is 
taken, it is an insurmountable difficulty 
in the administration of the over-all ceil- 
ing price-control plan. But that is not 
the most fundamental objection to it. I 
ask somebody in his time, somewhere 
along the line, before this debate is closed, 
what is the sense, what is the reason, 
what is the excuse for freezing prices at a 
level below normal prices? Why fix them 
at that level and then require the Ad- 
ministrator to unfreeze them? I want 
somebody somewhere to explain that. 
You say no prices are below normal now. 

Of course, they are. That is the pres- 
ent situation. We all know that for 
years we have advocated the wholesale 
commodity price of 1926 as the ideal, the 
goal to which we were striving. Why, 
we even passed a measure in this House 
early in the thirties to try to regulate 
prices at the 1926 level. We have always 
looked upon that as the proper price 
level. Taking 1926 as the proper level at 
100, the general commodity price level 
today is only 91%, which shows conclu- 
sively and beyond question of doubt that 
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the great majority of the wholesale prices 
of commodities of this country today are 
below their normal level, instead of above 
it. Why freeze them there by an act 
of Congress and then require the Ad- 
ministrator to unfreeze every one of them 
before they can attain a reasonable. nor- 
mal price level. There can be no justifi- 
cation or excuse for that kind of action, 
Why not leave them as they are. Let 
them by their own economic forces rise, 
if they may and as they should be per- 
mitted to do, to the normal level. Then 
if they get out of line, will be the time 
to take charge of them by the Selective 
method and regulate them. 

Mr. Max. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman will 
excuse me. Not now. I shall be glad to 
yield to anybody when I finish my state- 
ment, The committee bill before the 
House is a selective price-control bill. It 
is a bill which permits the Administrator, 
when any of these prices get out of line, 
when they rise above or far above the 
normal level, to take charge of them and 
hold them in line, not to permit them to 
go up to the sky. That is the difference 
between the two plans. If these com- 
modities that are now below the level 
rise to a point where they get out of line, 
then will be the time for the Adminis- 
trator to take charge of them, and keep 
them and hold them in line. 

It is the thought of those sponsoring 
the selective price-control plan that by 
keeping the price of the main basic com- 
modities at reasonable levels the general 
price structure can be maintained and 
inflation avoided. 

The bill that we have before us is a 
bill that has been carefully and well con- 
sidered by the legislative committee. It 
is hardly necessary for me to say that it 
is not an ideal bill, or that it meets with 
the approval in every respect of perhaps 
anybody; but it is the very best bill after 
months of careful hearings and deliber- 
ate consideration the committee could 
work out. It is the best that we could 
do, and, as we believe, represents a plan 
which will be effective in the enforce- 
ment of price control and in the preven- 
tion of inflation. 

The bill proposed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], I may say, 
does not have the approval, so far as I 
know, of a single man, except himself 
and perhaps one other member of the 
cemmittee, in this entire country. 
Every man who appeared before our com- 
mittee, representing labor, industry, Gov- 
ernment representatives, and everybody 
else, and I will say even including Mr. 
Baruch, do not approve his bill. Yet we 
are asked to substitute that bill, as un- 
fair and unreasonable as I think it is, for 
the committee bill. 

Now let us take the most controversial 
issues, and I approach the consideration 
and discussion with trepidation and fear. 
Everybody knows that the controversial 
issue in this legislation is the agricul- 
tural provision and the wage provision. 
We have to face those issues, and we 
might just as well come out openly and 
aboveboard and do it. 

Parity concept has been the prevailing 
idea in agriculture at least during the last 
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decade. That is the goal for which agri- 
culture has been striving. That is what 
it has been asking for and clamoring for. 
Through the legislation of this Congress 
and by the aid of this administration, by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, by 
benefit and parity payments, and by the 
loan policy of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, agriculture for the first 
time in 20 years has attained parity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I sometimes think 
there is a great misunderstanding about 
what parity is. I want to be frank and 
make a confession that it took me years 
to get even the faintest conception of 
what it is. Iam not sure that I under- 
stand it yet, although I have given it as 
close study and consideration as I could. 
But parity is simply placing the farmers 
upon the same basis with reference to 
industry that they occupied during the 
base period of 1909-1914. Parity price 
for agricultural commodities is giving to 
those commodities a price which will pur- 
chase the same amount of nonagricul- 
tural commodities as it would purchase 
during that period. It is a relationship, 
not a price. It is placing agriculture 
and industry upon the same relationship 
that they occupied during that time. 
That period was selected because it was 
thought that that period was fair and 
even favorable to agriculture. I say 
again, for the first time in 20 years agri- 
culture in recent months has attained 
parity. 

All of my ancestors were farmers. My 
forebears were among the rail splitters 
and pathfinders who blazed their way 
from North Carolina through Kentucky 
to Misouri. Practically all of my con- 
stituents are farmers. I resent the insin- 
uation that has come from some sources, 
that the farmers of this country at this 
time, are seeking to take advantage of 
their Nation’s extremity in a great na- 
tional emergency in order to further their 
. own selfish interests. I deny that. I 
know what the problem of the farmer is. 
I know his difficulties. I have lived with 
them. I have known what it was to toil 
under the burning heat of a July sun, to 
work in the frosty days of autumn, and 
in the drifting snows and blinding sleets 
of winter. I know that all the farmers 
of this country want is a fair deal. I 
believe that this measure gives it to them. 

Now, let us look at the still more con- 
troversialissue. This bill exempts wages 
from its operation. That provision has 
been vehemently denounced in certain 
quarters. It is said that this is political 
expediency. I cannot read the motives 
of any other Member of this House ex- 
cept to say that I know that they are 
lofty and high and worthy, but from my 
standpoint I have few organized laboring 
men in my district, and the leaders of 
those organizations at times when I have 
been a candidate for political office have 
been against me. I know I do not owe 
them anything and I know that I am 
not afraid of them. Now, in view of that 
situation, let us look at the exemption of 
wages in this measure. 
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In the first place, no nation in the 
world has placed price control and wage 
fixing in the same governmental agency. 

In the next place, during all these 
years the Congress has passed labor leg- 
islation, and we have well-established 
labor practices and policies in this Na- 
tion. If the opinion, the order, or the 
decree of a price administrator is sub- 
stituted for voluntary negotiation and 
agreement between labor and industry on 
the question of wages, then all the labor 
legislation which we have passed is de- 
stroyed. The two cannot stand together. 
Somebody said we can repeal all of our 
labor legislation. Of course we can. We 
can do that. There is not any question 
about our power to do it. But I do not 
believe there is anybody in this House 
who would advocate that. 

We have heard in recent months that 


you cannot control prices without con- 


trolling and fixing wages. I want to ad- 
dress myself to that question. I want 
to explore this hoax, this canard. I hope 
not only to explore it but to explode it. 
The record shows that all these increased 
prices to which we have been subjected 
during the last 9 months or perhaps dur- 
ing the last 2 years have not been due 
to increased wages. In the first place, 
up until March 1 of this year price in- 
creases preceded wage increases. If 
those price increases were caused by 
wage increases, how did it happen that 
increased prices came first? Since 
March 1 there has been a substantial in- 
crease in wages in various industries of 
this country. Perhaps during that period 
the increase in wages has outstripped the 
price increases. Let me ask you this 
question, and you think about it: If the 
price increases were caused by increased 
wages, then you would expect to find the 
greatest increases in the price of those 
commodities where the labor cost ele- 
ment was the highest, and you would ex- 
pect the least increase in prices in those 
commodities where the labor cost ele- 
ment was lowest. But exactly the oppo- 
site is the fact. If price increases were 
due to increased wages, you would ex- 
pect. to find in those industries where 
the wage increase has been greatest, the 
greatest increase in prices, and you 
would expect to find no increase in prices 
in those industries where labor had re- 
ceived no increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Again the record 
shows exactly the opposite. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to fin- 
ish. I shall be pleased to yield later. 

In raw material and foodstuffs indus- 
tries and semimanufactured articles, 
where there has been little increase in 
wages, where the element of labor cost 
is the lowest, the price increases have 
been greatest; while in the finished dur- 
able goods industries, where there has 
been a substantial increase in wages, and 
where the labor cost is the highest, these 
industries are the ones where the price 
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increase has been the least. So you can- 
not say that the increase in wages has 
been primarily responsible for the in- 
crease in prices. Another reason—it is 
a matter that is known to everybody, in- 
dustry and labor alike—during the last 
year, whatever increase in wages has 
come about, whatever additional cost in-- 
creased wages has been to industry, has 
been offset and canceled out by the in- 
creased productive capacity and the in- 
creased productivity of labor. 

In other words, all the increase in cost 
that has come about in industry by rea- 
son of increased wages has been paid for 
by the additional output per man per 
hour in that industry, and the wage in- 
crease has not cost industry anything. 
This is a matter that is known by every- 
body connected with industry and with 
labor. But above and beyond all that, 
here is the one unanswerable, irrefutable, 
and conclusive proof that prices have not 
been increased in order to meet wage 
increases: it is shown in the report of 
the big corporations of this country that 
have reported during the first 9 months 
of this current year—take their reports 
as shown by the Federal Reserve System, 
the report of the 416 big corporations 
of America which have reported their 
net earnings for the first 9 months of 
this year, and they show a net increase 
over last year for the same period of 31 
percent. Oh, you say, that does not in- 
clude their allowance for taxes under the 
new tax bill; and I answer that it does, 
that they expressly set aside a reserve 
and made a liberal allowance for the ex- 
cess and corporation taxes which they 
will have to pay under the new tax bill of 
1941. Comparing their record with the 
first 9 months of last year, it shows they 
have a net increase of 31 percent. Now, 
do you tell me that they raised the prices 
of their commodities and of their prod- 
ucts in order to pay labor? What is your 
answer to that? And what is the answer 
of these gentleman who have been con- 
tending that increased wages is the cause 
of these increased prices? ‘That is not it 
at all. Instead of paying out to wage 
earners these increases in prices which 
they have received, these industries have 
Piled up unreasonable profits for their 
own benefit. According to the same re- 
port, the profits of those same industries 
last year were at least 19 percent more 
than they were the year before. 

Oh, do not think they have not been 
taken care of. All this canard and hoax 
about an increase in prices having been 
caused by an increase in wages has noth- 
ing to it at all for the most part. Iam 
not one to stand here and tell you that 
labor is not an important item in the 
cost of production; of course, it is. It 
represents 40 percent of the cost of pro- 
duction in the manufacturing industries 
of the country; and if there was an in- 
crease of 10 percent in wages, on that 
basis alone it would justify an increase 
a 4 percent in the price of the commodi- 

es, 

But there is another consideration 
with reference to wages that in my opin- 
ion is still more vital, and that is the 
difference between fixing a price and fix- 
ing a wage; and if you have not already 
carefully thought about this, I would like 
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you to consider it. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. There is a funda- 
mental difference between fixing wages 
and fixing prices, absolutely so. In the 
first place, the fixing of prices by an Ad- 
ministrator is a practical proposition. 
Fixing wages by a price administrator 
from a practical standpoint in my judg- 
ment is an impossibility. He can fix 
prices, because for the most part the 
commodities and the articles of the coun- 
try are standardized. For instance, 100 
pounds of lead sells for the same price 
throughout the entire country with ad- 
justments for the freight and handling 
charges. This will hold true on any 
market. The price of lead on the St. 
Louis market in recent days, let us say, is 
quoted at $5.70. On the New York mar- 
ket it may be quoted at $5.85. As I say, 
the price of lead, or any standard com- 
modity, in the United States, is uniform 
throughout the country with an adjust- 
ment for transportation and handling 
charges. 

It is the same everywhere, it is a one- 
price system. The Administrator can 
put a price on that, control it, and regu- 
late it. He cannot do that with wages. 
Two individuals working here in the city 
of Washington on exactly the same kind 
of work receive different wages. There 
is a wage differential between cities, be- 
tween geographical areas; there is a dif- 
ferential between industries in the dif- 
ferent localities; and there are different 
scales for men and women. Why, we are 
told that in General Motors alone there 
are 1,300 job classifications and 20,000 
wage scales. Now, imagine an adminis- 
trator having to contend with that situa- 
tion. He would Le lost and enmeshed in 
an intricate maze of technicality and 
detail which he could not possibly unravel 
or untangle. If the bill of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is adopted, freezing 
wages at certain levels, it would affect, it 
is estimated—exempting those employers 
who employ less than eight persons— 
38,000,000 people engaged in every kind 
and class and character of work in every 
nook and corner of the United States. 
Large industries have their own techni- 
cal staff that is familiar with the local 
details, to work out grievances between 
the different classes in the various indus- 
tries and settle those differences. But 
the idea of requiring a farmer, who 
wanted to pay his farm hand perhaps 
10 cents a day more, having to come to 
Washington to get that permission. To 
require the submission of every little 
grievance between employees and em- 
ployers in every industry in the United 
States to the price administrator for ad- 
justment is ridiculous. Why, it would 
not do at all, it is absolutely impossible 
of execution and administration. But 
that is what the Gore substitute bill 
would do. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is one other consideration, and to my 
mind this is the most fundamental of 
all. When you are dealing with prices, 
you are dealing with an inanimate ob- 
ject. When you are dealing with wages 
you are dealing with a living, pulsating, 
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human being. Outside of the human ele- 
ment that is involved in it, I want to lay 
down the general proposition that to fix 
wages by legislative act or to fix wages 
by the edict or the decree or the decision 
of a pricé administrator is doing an ab- 
solute injustice to the laboring men of 
this country. He can fix prices, but he 
cannot fix wages. 

Why is it an injustice? I will tell you 
why. There is but one element in labor, 
that is the service he renders his em- 
ployer. There is just the wage that the 
laboring man receives. If legislation or if 
a price administrator pegs that wage at 
a certain level it fixes his income at that 
point because there is only that one thing 
involved. When he fixes prices, there are 
a number of variable elements involved 
in it. There are a number of conditions 
involved in prices. 

Price in general represents what? It 
represents the cost of production, plus 
the profit that the producer or the dealer 
makes. So there are all those elements 
of cost involved in it and by skillful, care- 
ful, efficient manipulation of the cost ele- 
ment, the producer can produce at a low 
cost. He can get the unit cost of pro- 
duction way down, by more efficient man- 
agement, more favorable location, more 
skillful labor, better equipment, more 
modern machinery, decreased transpor- 
tation charges, increased production, and 
decreased overhead. All of those things 
go to make up the cost. When the price 
is fixed, the industry that is able to keep 
those elements of cost at a low point has 
a larger margin between the cost and the 
price. That is its profit. When prices 
are fixed, the profit or the income of in- 
dustry is not fixed, but when wages are 
fixed the income of labor is fixed. 


Is it right to fix the income of the 
wage earner by legislative act or admin- 
istrative order or edict and fix no limita- 
tion at all on the profits or income of 
industry? 

Fixing wages is not only impracticable 
and impossible of administration, but it 
is inequitable and an injustice to labor. 
It is absolutely unenforceable. It is un- 
constitutional. We must remember that 
we can go into the courts of this coun- 
try and take property by due process of 
law, but we cannot do that with labor. 

In conclusion, let us go back to the bill 
that is proposed as a substitute for the 
committee bill. In that bill wages are 
frozen or at least left to the discretion 
and fixing by the Price Administrator. 
Do you think thatis right? If you do, all 
right. I do not. I say it is absolutely 
impossible of administration, it is in- 
equitable and unfair to labor, and it is 
impossible of enforcement. 


On the other hand, there is not a word 
in the Gore substitute bill about fixing 
profits. I would like to see the color of 
the hair of the man in this House who 
will vote for legislation to fix, freeze, 
peg, and pin down, the wages of the la- 
boring men of this country to a certain 
level and by the same action not attempt 
to place any kind of a ceiling upon the 
profits which are made by the industry 
for which he is working. Somebody 
somewhere along the line should give an 
explanation of that. Are you as a Mem- 
ber of this House and as a Representative 
of your people, going to vote for a piece 
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of legislation which will give the Price 
Administrator of this country the right, 
the power, and the authority to fix wages, 
and leave open completely and let the sky 
be the limit so far as the profits that the 
private industry for which he is working 
will make? If you want to do that, of 
course, that is your privilege. That is 
what the Gore bill does. It pegs down 
and fixes and freezes the prices which 
labor shall receive, but it does not place 
any ceiling at all upon the profits which 
industry may make by reason of the la- 
boring man’s toil and sweat. 

If you want to say by legislative action 
and direct the Price Administrator under 
the Gore bill that these men shall work 
for industry, we will say at five, six, seven, 
or eight dollars a day and at the same 
time let industry make a hundred, five 
hundred, or a thousand dollars a day 
profit by reason of the work which the 
laboring man renders industry, that is 
your privilege. That is exactly what the 
substitute bill does. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] may pro- 
ceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I understand there are a good many peo- 
ple on this side who have not had a 
chance to talk about this bill. General 
debate closes tonight and I think we all 
ought to have some chance. I would 
like to ask the Chairman how the time 
stands at the moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] has con- 
sumed 3 hours and 11 minutes. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! 
has consumed 1 hour and 29 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. We expect the gen- 
tleman to use his time. I do not expect. 
to interfere with the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
know, but the clock moves on. I am not 
going to object to this request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not care for any 
more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say this in conclusion, then I will 
yield for questions. If legislation of the 
kind and character suggested by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, or any other 
legislation fixing wages and not fixing 
profits, is enacted by this Congress into 
law, the wage difficulties which we have 
had already will be but a gentle breeze 
and a soft zephyr compared to the cy- 
clonic whirlwind of protest, discord, dis- 
sension, strife, and strikes that will en- 
velop us if we substitute the edicts and 
the dictates of a price administrator for 
the time-honored voluntary bargaining 
agreements between industry and labor. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. At this point I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Mis- 
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souri on the lucid, forceful explanation 
which he has made here for the benefit 
of the membership of the House on this 
very important bill. I do want to ask 
two or three pertinent questions. First, 
the price-fixing principle has been recog- 
nized as a deterrent to inflation, and an 
accomplishment and a great undertaking 
by Germany before she entered this war, 
is that not true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. DINGELL. There was a very rigid 
price-control system throughout all of 
Germany. 

I should like to ask the gentleman also 
if there is anything in this bill that in any 
sense or to any degree whatever conflicts 
with or abridges the functions of the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the Bituminous 
Coal Division. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I would say not. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman spoke 
about the attempt to fix prices at a level 
as far back as possible, and then a sub- 
sequent suggestion was made that prob- 
ably they ought to be fixed as of Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was Mr. Ba- 
ruch, 

Mr. DINGELL, Yes; that suggestion 
was made by Mr. Baruch. Is there not 
a danger that if you go too far back and 
fix prices at too low a base you will create 
confusion, conflict, and chaos, instead of 
attaining orderly price control? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe 
there is any question about that. As 
I tried to point out, if you did that you 
would have every businessman, every 
farmer, and the laboring men of the 
country on you overnight, trying to get 
the price ceiling raised. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would not these ab- 
normally low, arbitrary prices fixed as 
of say 1932 or 1933, at the depth of the 
depression, bring such low prices that 
they would increase the demand for the 
products and defeat the purpose which 
we have in mind at this time? Am I 
correct in my deduction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. 

Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I should like to know 
the gentleman’s opinion with reference 
to selecting a base period in the future, 
where the facts cannot be ascertained 
and where we cannot act on any definite 
information. In the Gore bill the base 
period was first fixed at the date this 
act should become effective, and now it 
is fixed as of this week. We could get 
only half the truth out of this week, 
because probably half the week will be in 
the future when we pass the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would not only 
encourage inflation, hoarding, and ex- 
cess inventories, it would be an absolute 
invitation and an encouragement to that 
kind of action. 

Mr. SPENCE. The speculators would 
attempt to rig the market this week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There would be in- 
creased inventories, and the hoarders 
and the speculators would all be invited 
to come in and use their wiles on that 
kind of a situation, 
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Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. If the Administrator 
were authorized to fix the wage scales 
for every wage earner in America, that 
could not be done in an arbitrary way 
or overnight, could it? Even if a bill 
were passed giving him that authority, 
you would not expect the wage scales for 
all the workers in America to be fixed 
overnight by any administrator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; that could not 
be done overnight. As I tried to point 
out, if you freeze wages at the present 
level or the level as of any other date 
selected, it gives the Administrator the 
authority to make the adjustments up 
and down, and he would have millions of 
adjustments to make, rather than letting 
industry make the adjustments them- 
selves, which they are doing in thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of cases to 
which the public attention is not called 
and about which we know nothing. 

Mr. HEALEY. I believe the gentle- 
man has anticipated my next question. 
Would not the whole process of collective 
bargaining be negatived by the enact- 
ment of such legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The two of them 
cannot stand together. If you are going 
to make the Price Administrator’s order 
or edict the law, then of course collective 
bargaining and voluntary agreement be- 
tween labor and industry goes out the 
window. The two cannot stand together. 

Mr. HEALEY. The principle of col- 
lective bargaining which this Congress 
has established would be repealed over- 
night by the passage of any such legis- 


lation? 
That is my opinion 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
of it. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. The 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would be correct for a 
permanent policy, but does not the 
gentleman believe that it is necessary 
that we take some unusual action to meet 
any emergency? And is not this purely 
an emergency measure, so conceived by 
the committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe, my- 
self, that it is necessary to repeal all the 
labor legislation we have. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. But does 
the gentleman not think that labor is one 
of the causative factors in the cost of 
production? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said that. There is 
no question about it. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Probably 
the chief one? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is one. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman stated that you cannot legislate a 
ceiling upon labor. Is it not a fact that 
by legislation we established a floor under 
all wages in all business and all industry 
everywhere under the flag? Did we not 
do that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. If I had 
an hour to discuss that question with the 
gentleman, I should be glad to do it. 
I believe I could convince even the gen- 
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tleman from Alabama of the difference 
between establishing a floor, just one 
floor under wages, as distinguished from 
placing, you might say, one ceiling over 
wages. The gentleman would not advo- 
eate placing one ceiling over wages, 
would he? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Certainly 
not, but what I am driving at is, can you 
not establish a ceiling for this edifice 
and then make the adjustments between 
the floor and the ceiling? 

That is what I want to bring up to the 
gentleman. I want a constructive sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course not. You 
cannot place one ceiling on wages. You 
could do it; I do not mean to say it can- 
not be done, but I do not imagine there 
would be anybody in this House or any- 
where else advocating placing one ceiling 
on wages and then making every adjust- 
ment to the 38,000,000 workers of this 
country below that ceiling. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Is that 
not exactly what is being done, though? 
Will not my colleague admit that is ex- 
actly what is being done through the 
process of collective bargaining? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It can be done by 
collective bargaining and by personal, 
voluntary agreement; it can be done. But 
to place that burden upon a price ad- 
ministratoz and expect him to do it is 
the thing I am talking about, and that 
is what this substitute bill proposes, and 
it is absolutely impossible from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Would 
you not prefer to place it in the hands 
of a price administrator under Govern- 
ment control or under control of Con- 
gress, rather than under a John L. Lewis? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the ques- 
tion here. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I am interested in the 
statistics on profits that the gentleman 
gave with respect to the 600 large cor- 
porations for the last 2 or 3 years. As 
I understand it, the gentleman said that 
the average increase in the profits of 
these 600 corporations in 1940 over 1939 
was 19 percent and that they had in- 
creased their profits for the first 9 
months of this year over 1940, 31 percent, 
which means an increase for the 2 years 
of 50 percent, but as a corporation, if I 
made 1 percent profit in 1939 and I am 
now making a 50-percent increased 
profit, I still may not be getting a fair 
return on my investment, and the same 
thing may be true of the 600 corpora- 
tions to which the gentleman referred. 
Therefore, it seems to me the figures are 
not pertinent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It so happens I did 
not go back quite far enough because the 
same figures show that these same cor- 
porations in 1939 made twice as much as 
in 1938. 

Mr. MASON. That might be true, but 
it all depends on the profit they made 
in 1938, upon which has been piled these 
percentages of increase on that profit. 
The gentleman did not state that the 19 
percent or the 31 percent was a profit of 
that amount on their investment, but 
that it was an increase on the profit that 
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they made in that base year, which might 
mean nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But it does happen 
to mean a whole lot because the fact is 
that they were making a good profit in 
1838 and still more in 1937. Of course, 
if you go back far enough and take into 
consideration some of these corporations 
during the extreme depression years, 
they, perhaps, were not making very 
much profit, and I am not one who is 
here to say that you should take all the 
profits out of industry and destroy 
production. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, no; that is not the 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to give 
them a reasonable profit on their invest- 
ment, but what I am saying is that the 
figures show conclusively that these 
price raises were not the result of wage 
increases; that it was not necessary to 
make these increases because they were 
not paid in wages, but were piled up as 
profits for industry. 

Mr. MASON. Of course, a 19-percent 
increase in the profits in 1940 and a 31- 
percent increase in the profits of 1941 
mean nothing if the base of 1939 was one- 
half percent profit, maybe, or a 1-percent 
profit, because then they would still be 
less than a profit of 2 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but that does 
not happen to be the fact. 

Mr. MASON. I understood that was 
what the gentleman said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not what 
happened. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I may well say we have a very able 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
This would be agreed if you should read 
the hearings. I indulge myself in the 
hope that many of you will peruse them. 
The members of the minority party for- 
got politics, and nearly all of us voted to 
report the bill that is now before you. 
We helped to plan this forest price con- 
trol, but since this bill has been pre- 
sented to you, the committee has been 
called back into session and some very 
poisonous trees have been planted. They 
will be offered in the way of amendments. 
Therefore, the minority-party members 
will now have great difficulty in deciding, 
in the end, as to whether they can sup- 
port the measure. And why were these 
poisonous trees planted? Why should a 
committee of that caliber, to which I 
have just paid a high tribute, after vot- 
ing two to one to delete these items in the 
original bill, reconsider and recant, and 
every man on the majority side vote to 
put them back again? Is it possible that 
such purely political pressure can be ex- 
erted upon such able and experienced 
legislators? It ruins the temper of the 
members of the minority, members who 
decided to cooperate and who believe 
some price control is necessary. 

I am next to the ranking member on 
the committee. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] spoke on yes- 
terday. He made a most effective argu- 
ment, comparing favorably in effective- 
ness with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS], who pre- 
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ceded me. Both presented powerful ar- 
guments, showing a complete grasp of 
the problem, and I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, “It requires more 
skill than I can tell to play second fiddle 
well.” However, I wish to support him as 
best I can and keep in tune with his 
forceful presentation. He is very fear- 
ful—and so am I, and very often have I 
stated—of the New Deal’s attempt to 
make America over. I read a day or two 
ago the words of an able writer that the 
New Dealers are planning and watching 
and participating in every possible move 
with a view to rushing forward their pro- 
gram of domestic reform under the guise 
of defense necessity. We fear that. 
Many of us on the committee and, seem- 
ingly, many of you were and are some- 
what intoxicated with animosity toward 
Henderson. 

When he came before that committee 
there was staged an unusual proceeding. 
We are seldom informed in advance 
who would be appointed administrator 
of a new bureaucratic set-up. Names 
are presented to the Senate for confirma- 
tion, and there the fitness of the candi- 
date is explored. In this case we knew 
who would be the Administrator and it 
seemed important to examine the fitness 
of the man for such a highly important 
responsibility I myself questioned him 
for nearly two entire forenoons as to his 
views and fitness. I confess that I am 
not an agreeable inquisitor. He won me 
over. I am glad to acknowledge it. I 
had exhausted a good deal of inquiry as 
to his activities in the New Deal. He has 
had remarkeble success in his recent 
handling of price control with its present 
limitations of enforcement, I hardly 
think he has a judicial mind. Seemingly 
during the past years he has been hunt- 
ing down the reprehensible things in 
business and greatly enjoying it. I think 
he has been regarded as an enemy of 
business. I suggested to him, “You must 
know that businessmen will be frightened 
of you, and you have done nothing until 
very recently to allay their fears.” But 
he is extremely able and exceptionally 
well informed. After undergoing ques- 
tions for many days as to his fitness, as 
well as to his personal views, he has re- 
assured us as to his outlook and inten- 
tions in administering this legislation. I 
think we will find him sympathetic with 
the troubles of the businessman. I feel 
that this new contact with the multi- 
plicity of harassments endured by those 
trying to carry the burdens of our eco- 
nomic life will give him a greatly changed 
viewpoint. 

I asked him if he was on that wrecking 
crew called the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for 3 years. He agreed that 
he was a member but disapproved of my 
appellation. I suggested, “We have re- 
viewed your activities on the T. N. E. C. 
Did you pick your witnesses, did you 
coach them, did you refuse to hear some 
who wished to testify? Did you arrange 
everything to your own satisfaction to 
embarrass businessmen?” He denied 
this, of course, and I could only say: 
“You ought to be grateful to me at least 
for giving you the chance to refute, for 
these things are generally accepted to be 
true.” He acquitted himself well. 
Somebody said on yesterday that we 
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should forget personalities and talk about 
principles. Well, if you pass this bill he 
will be the principal, no matter how you 
spell it. So you may discuss it both from 
the standpoint of principle or principal. 
Iam glad to be able to acknowledge that 
although I was with you, “somewhat in- 
toxicated with animosity toward him,” he 
sobered me up, and if we must have this 
price control I am fairly well satisfied 
that he will administer it with courage, 
and I think with good sense. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcortt] said that we should have a 
board, an advisory board to review his 
decisions, Well, I don’t know. I do not 
know whether it would be a help or a 
hindrance. A board can be invaluable, 
or it can be exactly otherwise. It is ques- 
tionable. I presume I shall vote for it, 
because the gentleman from Michigan is 
my superior, and he favors it. It sounds 
well. But I realize the risk we are taking 
if the majority of the board should be 
too ardent new dealers. 

I believe in a selective price control as 
this bill before you provides. An old 
adage, “Better let one suffer than a na- 
tion grieve.” Where the fire is burning, 
subdue it. Yesterday the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] wanted to 
burn the whole ranch. I want some of 
the grass left to grow. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Wri1ams], who just took his seat, did 
not talk much, if any, about the poison- 
ous tree they are now putting in, namely, 
the licensing provision. If this provision 
is added to the bill, I fear that I shall 
have to vote against the legislation. I 
trust it will be fully debated and fully 
understood. However, they have changed 
the wording of it in the last few days 
in a frantic attempt to make it palatable. 
They assure us that ample warnings 
would be given and no hasty action con- 
templated. I am not reassured. And if 
you take away the license of Chrysler, 
how many men will be thrown out of a 
job? They will attempt to assure us that 
if the storekeeper sells paregoric at a 
higher price than the ceiling price. that 
they will take away his license only as to 
the sale of paregoric. Those bland as- 
surances do not convince me. It would 
be too foolish to license in that manner. 
A license is something that jeopardizes 
your right to carry on business. It would 
not be so subdivided. They had a very 
restricted license authority during the 
World War relating to mining, metals, 
and articles relating to defense. We 
recall that reasonable men were in au- 
thority at that time—not new dealers, 
who so ardently advocate regimentation. 

Let us talk about Mr. Baruch for a 
moment. I would refer to a picture that 
we saw of the young gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr, Gore] and the old gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Baruch, in 
a recent issue. I recalled an old saying, 
“A young man’s vision is an old man’s 
dream.” The old man’s dream is, “Oh, 
if I only had this power when I had 
charge of price control back in the Werld 
War,” dreaming of what he could have 
done. Power once granted feeds upon 
itself until only absolute dictatorship 
sufficeth. 

This dream is now the young man’s 
vision. If this power is now granted 
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what great accomplishment could be ob- 
tained? 

Lest we get confused I wish to place in 
the Record at this point a few words of 
the gentleman from Tennessee spoken 
yesterday. In reply to a question as to 
whether the bills were not quite similar, 
he said this: 

The two bills are as different as day and 
night, 


A very clear and definite answer, 

He further declared: 

The bill which I propose, the over-all bill, 
places not by administrative decree but by 
legislative enactment of the Congress. 


In effect he stated: 


It will be price control by law and not by 
men. 


But we have a circular coming in from 
him this morning saying that his bill is 
as elastic as the imagination or desire 
of the administrator. Consistent? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Since the gentleman men- 
tioned the licensing-system set-up, I 
would like to have him elaborate a little 
by comparison to find out if possible what 
is the difference between the present 
O. P. M. priority set-up and what would 
be the similarity of the licensing system 
as compared with that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. They are somewhat 
similar in grant of authority, but the 
priority authority is probably more dev- 
astating than his. In reference to the 
license feature, a new idea has been pre- 
sented only this morning. Will it be more 
reassuring? 

The committee had little chance to 
consider it. They now say they would 
not license the storekeeper to sell pare- 
goric. They will license him on a margin- 
of-profit idea. He can manipulate prices 
as he pleases, but in general he would be 
allowed only a certain margin of profit in 
his general business. So that if there is 
a scarcity of anything and people are 
willing to pay a high price, he need pay 
no attention to ceiling prices. If he 
desires to offer sales leaders to attract 
customers, he can sell them at such low 
prices as to greatly increase his gross 
Sales. Perhaps that is equitable and 
proper, but I am very suspicious and need 
to sleep on it 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I suggest to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] 
that priorities deal with defense material 
largely, if not entirely, while this deals 
with everything. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; but priorities 
affect everything generally. Many, espe- 
cially those not dealing with defense 
articles, will be put out of business be- 
cause of priorities. The Army and the 
Navy are taking great quantities of all 
kinds of goods and, it is claimed, hoard- 
ing them, and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May] must do something 
about that. Do not let the Army or Navy 
buy a 2-year supply and place the little 
businessman where he cannot get any 
goods or material and force him out of 
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business. If the morale of small busi- 
ness is broken down, our future is dark, 
indeed. 

Mr. MAY. I understand exactly what 
priorities have meant and what they are 
doing; but, as I understand this bill, it 
provides that the Administrator may issue 
a license to business to do business, and 
if they violate the terms of the license 
he can revoke it and stop them from 
doing business. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. I regard that power as 
greater power than O. P. M. has. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is indeed a fright- 
ening power. Take away the license to 
do business and employees are thrown 
out of their jobs. Truly a mischievous 
grant of authority productive of dire re- 
sults, The minority members of the com- 
mittee will stand against it. I repeat the 
members of the whole committee voted 
2 to 1 to delete it from the original bill. 
To whose siren voice have they been lis- 
tening and became enthralled? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. While most of us 
have not had the benefit of the long 
study given by the gentleman and his 
committee, does the gentleman think 
that this bill, either with or without—cer- 
tainly with the amendments now pro- 
pesed by the committee—holds any sim- 
ilarity to the old N. R. A., perhaps except 
for the fact that business and labor have 
nothing to say about the price? 

Mr. GIFFORD. To me there is great 
similarity, especially in the object of regi- 
mentation to be attained, and to place 
all business under the tender mercies of a 
Government now manned by a crew of 
enthusiastic persons determined to make 
America over. 

I do not think the gentleman from 
Missouri explained the plight of the high- 
cost producer. He hardly had time to 
talk about that. He felt forced to spend 
much time on the question of wage con- 
trol. He disposed of that phase of the 
subject with unanswerable logic. What 
will happen to the high-cost producer? 
Copper, for instance, can be mined by 
somie producers at 12 cents or less per 
pound. It may cost the high-cost pro- 
ducer 18 cents a pound. We must have 
every ounce of production of copper. 
What about the sale price? One price to 
one, another price to another? Must 
there be favoritism? What have they in 
the bill? Read clause (e) in that par- 
ticular section. The Government is to 
step in and buy from the high-cost pro- 
ducer and pay a price that will assure 
him a profit. This morning, at the last 
minute of the session of the committee, 
a revolving-fund amendment was voted. 
Contemplate Uncle Sam’s vast storekeep- 
ing venture of thefuture. Is that the cnly 
remedy to meet this situation? Seem- 
ingly the Administrator might allow the 
high-cost producer to ask higher-than- 
Ceiling prices in cases where scarcity of 
the article would make buyers willing to 
Pay such prices. But could this work out 
fairly to processors of the raw material? 
No; only Government subsidies seem to 
be the answer. If ceiling prices are to 
be adjusted to fit all such conditions as 
to guarantee a profit to producers and 
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jeopardize the processors, it would cause 
confusion, indeed. There are high-cost 
producers all over this Nation in a great 
variety of businesses. They have here- 
tofore met competition, but a ceiling 
price to limit profits on low-cost pro- 
ducers would produce havoc on others. 

Mr. Henderson realizes the danger. 
He constantly repeated his determination 
to keep up production by all producers 
and fully realized that the Government 
must subsidize or buy and sell as contem- 
plated in this bill. It is not a cheerful 
outlook, 

Again Uncle Sam will be the greatest 
storekeeper of all times and probably lose 
much money in his operations. 

However, we must not do anything to 
limit production, and some way must be 
devised. Is not this a poisonous tree to 
have injected into this legislation? But 
what else can we do? About contracts. 
The Gore bill does make contracts valid. 
There is supposed to be an amendment in 
this bill, if it has not been changed so 
much that we do not recognize it. Sup- 
pose a man agreed to sell something at 
a price higher than the ceiling later fixed 
by the Administrator. You could deliver 
and invoice at no price higher than the 
ceiling price no matter what price was 
formerly agreed upon. Probably millions 
of contracts are now in jeopardy under 
the present conditions because they con- 
tain a clause saying in effect that if the 
ceiling prices already made or to be made 
by the Administrator be proven not valid 
in law the sellers give no notice that they 
will sue for the original contract. Mr. 
Henderson has apparently been very suc- 
cessful up to this time, but many buyers 
anxious to get goods agreed to pay more 
than the ceiling price determined upon 
after such agreements. However, the 
processors themselves have had to sell ac- 
cording to their ceiling price and must not 
be forced to keep their original agree- 
ments. We must validate these things 
done by the Administrator and make such 
validation retroactive. 

We Republicans wish to weep with the 
farmers just fully as much as you Demo- 
crats do. We also need their votes. We 
must not let you outdo us in protecting 
the farmers. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri said he grew up on the farm and 
painted for us a picture of himself work- 
ing in the blinding sleet of winter. Ihave 
chased and milked cows in the blinding 
sleet of winter also. I of course rejoice 
that the farmers are being so well taken 
care of in this bill. We Republicans re- 
joice with you Democrats at the farmers’ 
good fortune, because we also need the 
farmers’ votes in the next election. Per- 
haps my conscience may rescue me later. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. As for wages and 
monetary control, Iam satisfied that they 
should not be in this bill. We ought to 
have some wage control under the pres- 
ent conditions. But I do not want Mr. 
Henderson to have any more power than 
is contained in this bill. He will have 
enough responsibility in this phase of 
inflation restraint. You should pass 
some other form of legislation under 
other jurisdictions already functioning. 
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I remind you that most of the recent 
strikes have not been for higher wages 
but were jurisdictional disputes or to 
force men to join unions against their 
will. Already a multiplicity of boards 
have been spawned to take care of such 
situations. 

This administration in its handling of 
the labor problem has been very gingerly. 
The chickens have now come home to 
roost, and I will let them roost a little 
while as far as I am concerned. The 
problem is fairly and squarely up to your 
President. I do not think he can duck it 
much longer. He must soon allow a very 
subservient Congress pass badly needed 
curbing legislation. As far as this bill 
is concerned, do not give any labor legis- 
lation to Mr. Henderson. But I am ex- 
tremely anxious for monetary control. 
In spite of the advice of its own Federal 
Reserve Board, this administration re- 
fuses to act. This is a most dangerous 
existing condition and encourages infla- 
tion. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Vooruts] recognizes this. However, 
we differ greatly in the remedy to be ap- 
plied. Some 560,000,000, 000 of credit 
seems to be available. You can now bor- 
row money easily. Banks are eager to 
loan. This administration has built up a 
vast credit structure. It is now their 
greatest danger. But the credit of the 
United States must be preserved. Vast 
sums must be now available to buy bonds 
and business must not be allowed such 
profits that they can afford to outbid the 
Government in interest rates. Our New 
Dealer money doctors, up to this time, 
have so successfully strangled business 
that they could not compete even with 
very low interest-bearing United States 
bonds. To the suggestion of the Federal 
Reserve Board that curbs be placed on 
money legislation, Mr. Morgenthau threw 
up his hands. It is not strange. A vast 
reservoir of money must be at his disposal. 
It must be manufactured under powers 
already granted if the people do not buy 
the bonds. 

We may be forced to more coin clip- 
ping. The minute our people do not buy 
those defense bonds we must resort to 
such measures. As long as the people 
are not allowed to see the clipped coin 
they will not worry too much. So it is 
decided not to place any monetary con- 
trol in this bill, although it is far the 
most serious thing with which we are 
confronted. I will ask the gentleman 
from California if that is not right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I follow 
the gentleman’s contention very heart- 
ily. Furthermore, I intend to offer an 
amendment to the bill to provide a dol- 
lar-for-dollar reserve on demand depos- 
its. I wonder if the gentleman will sup- 
port it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; oh, no. I do not 
put my Government still further in the 
loaning business. If you have got to 
have a dollar-for-dollar reserve behind 
all deposits, the banks will have no 
money to loan. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
want to put the Government in the lend- 
ing business either; in fact, I would like 
to get the Government out of the lend- 
ing business, but I do not think you are 
ever going to get the Government out 
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of the lending business until you get the 
banks out of the business of creating 
money, which I think is a governmental 
function. Until you take from the banks 
their power to create money, you cannot 
safely exercise it in two places at once. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman and I 
go the same road about so far, then we 
separate. Of course, that is natural. I 
am sure he will never arrive at his desti- 
nation. But he and I have great respect 
for each other. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Some people are wise; 
some otherwise. I am sure he thinks 
we are both wise, so it is all right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Is the 
gentleman speaking about himself in that 
case, because if he is, I understand? 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Just a few years ago the 
committee of which Iam chairman made 
a very extensive study of the question of 
price fixing and reported a bill; but we 
were up against the difficulty of figuring 
out some average price in peacetime or 
some policy in peacet:me that would fit 
wartime. As a result of that, and the 
fact that none of us were apparently 
completely satisfied with the bill, we 
never did call it up. The gentleman 
raised one question awhile ago that I am 
vitally interested in. That is the question 
of where a man has a contract fixing a 
price of a product to be delivered within 
a certain time. Is there any provision in 
this bill to provide where he can go, or 
who he can go to, authorizing him to go 
to some court for an adjudication of his 
rights? 

Mr. GIFFORD. There is supposed to 
be a provision in this bill. I think it is in 
the last bill, wherein all contracts are 
validated according to Mr. Henderson’s 
ruling or price fixing. The Gore bill 
does take care of that and has better 
language than our own. But that is 
scant praise for the Gore bill. 

I have one or two matters more, and 
then I will relieve you of listening. Some 
things are good for a large family, but 
would not be so good for a small family. 
Canada has price control. They had 
selective price control, but on the first of 
this month they are having a try at an 
all-out control. Now, Canada’s experi- 
ments are not yet convincing. They are 
a different people. They have a differ- 
ent morale at this moment. They are at 
war. We do not know whether an all- 
out price control will work there or not. 
They are just trying it out. What may 
be good for them may not be good for us. 
So I am a little hesitant to follow the 
lead of Canada at the moment. 

Did Mr. Baruch mesmerize the Rules 
Committee? Of course, he is a grand old 
man. Beware of personalities lest they 
confuse you. The Gore bill is plainly not 
what Mr. Baruch recommended. It is 
lacking in many conditions that Mr. 
Baruch thought were highly important. 
Somebody called the Gore bill the Baruch 
bill yesterday. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee I admire greatly. He has a great 
future, but I warn him “that the heat of 
his argument in the affirmative is often 
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more fatal than the argument of his op- 
ponents.” He has spent many days and 
nights on this. He is very enthusiastic 
about his bill, yet he has constantly 
changed it as he finds its provisions im- 
possible or impracticable. Yesterday it 
was price control by act of Congress. 
Today it is as flexible as the imagination 
or the desire of the Administrator may 
make it. Let us have price control over 
selective things that are getting out of 
hand. The Administrator may select as 
many as he may think necessary, provid- 
ing a certain date is clearly impossible. 

No man could select a date without tre- 
mendous dislocation of business at a time 
when the very mavimum of production is 
needed, Contemplate the adjustment of 
prices cn all articles at the same moment. 
We now suffer weariness in trying to 
explain to our constituents priorities and 
many other governmental interferences. 
Make this bill just as harmless as you 
can and still be effective. That is my 
decision. I acknowledge the necessity 
for some legislation. When textiles were 
getting out of hand and speculation rife, 
Mr. Henderson intervened, and after ac- 
cepting advice and assistance seemed to 
settle the matter largely to the satis- 
faction of all. I want to support him in 
such endeavor. But let us not go too far 
and yield to the siren voice leading to 
regimentation and dictatorship. We 
should suffer much rather than yield to 
that. 

{Here the gave] fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when I 
turn to these various notes I have here I 
find it would take a great deal of time, 
and ~ think you have heard enough from 
me, anyway. I thank you for your pa- 
tience. May I say again I think very 
highly of the gentleman from Missouri. 
He is one of the most able men we have 
ever known in the House. He is a great 
student. I advise you never to take an 
assignment to follow him in debate. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
SmırH] such time as he may desire. 

(Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the study of the price control bill (H. R. 
5990), which I am presenting is confined 
principally to what I consider the basic 
disease progress of the economy which 
underlies and causes price inflation. 
(Much of the data upon which this dis- 
cussion is based will be found in connec- 
tion with my interrogations of witnesses 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on the price-control bill, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; especially of Mr. 
Leon Henderson beginning on page 773; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., beginning on page 1148; 
and Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
Board, on page 1326.) 

The administration witnesses who tes- 
tified before our committee in favor of 
the passage of the price-control bill, no- 
tably Mr. Leon Henderson, present Price 
Administrator of the Price Administra- 
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tion and Civilian Supply and the likely 
administrator of this act if it is passed; 
Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System; and Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
predicated the need of political price 
control solely upon the dislocation of our 
industry caused by the extraordinary 
armament program. The passage of this 
bill, they claim, is made necessary be- 
cause of an emergency brought on en- 
tirely by foreign wars. They were spe- 
cific in claiming that no part of the need 
for price control developed endogenous- 
ly, or because of anything we did in the 
United States, that it all came about be- 
cause of foreign wars and a threat of 
foreign nations against us. 

These witnesses were unanimous in aS- 
serting that the political price control 
which this bill would set up would be of 
a temporary nature; that it would be 
routinely terminated at or near the end 
of hostilities, or when the threat to our 
Nation had ceased to exist. They predi- 
cated abandonment of price control on 
our experience in connection with the 
war of 1917-18. 

They were also in full accord with 
each other as to what the factors are that 
cause price inflation. To them the for- 
mula of price inflation was very simple, 
and they stated it thus: The extraordi- 
nary armament program has brought 
about a substantial shift from the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life to the 
production of war goods. At the same 
time, it has also caused an absolute in- 
crease of production and, hence, of pay- 
ment media, or what is commonly called 
purchasing power. This situation results 
in an absolute shortage of common con- 
sumer commodities and both an abso- 
lute and relative increase of payment me- 
dia. In turn, this results in a greater de- 
mand for the remaining common com- 
modities and a greatly enhanced pur- 
chasing power, which, under the law of 
supply and demand, inflates prices. 

Though there was unanimity of agree- 
ment by the witnesses mentioned that 
no effective check on rising prices could 
be effected with the political machinery 
alone which this bill would set up, that 
in addition to this higher taxes would 
be needed to narrow the inflation gap, 
whatever the inflation gap may be, that 
rigid control over credit would have to 
be exercised, that broader powers would 
have to be given to the Federal Reserve 
authorities over member bank reserves, 
that deficits would have to be financed 
more by the sale of Government secu- 
rities to the public and less through the 
banks, and so forth, yet even the need 
of all these means for curbing price in- 
flatlon was attributable by them to the 
extraordinary armament effort. 

Another attitude of mind expressed by 
the administration witnesses was that 
price inflation is not so much an effect 
or symptom of a disordered condition 
of the social and economic organism, but 
that it is more a disease entity in itself 
of the economy. 

Mr. Henderson stated categorically 
that it is not a symptom but “pretty 
much” a disease in itself. The idea of 
these witnesses seems to be in harmony 
with the popular view of inflation in 
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limiting their conception of it largely to 

& rise in prices without taking into con- 

1 the basic causes which under- 
e it. 

Significantly apparent, as though in- 
spired by the same source, was the una- 
nimity in emphasis by nearly all of the 
administration witnesses that the politi- 
cal control of wages should be excluded 
from the bill. Mr. Bernard Baruch 
wanted wages included, but was singu- 
larly outspoken in opposing the inclusion 
of a prohibition against strikes. 3 

The immediate objective sought by the 
proponents who testified in behalf of this 
measure is the prevention of hardships 
which commonly accompany undue price 
rises and to save money to the Govern- 
ment. But the real and fundamental 
purpose of this measure, they claim, is 
to “preserve our democracy.” 

Such, in substance, it appears, are the 
leading thoughts and ideas as expressed 
by the administration witnesses in their 
testimony in support of the price-con- 
trol measure. Such, perhaps, also, are 
the ideas, in general at least, of others 
who favor it. 

I think an examination of the grounds 
for this thinking and the premises upon 
which these witnesses predicate the need 
for political price control will show them 
to be faulty in many respects. Indeed, I 
think this will show that the witnesses 
took a superficial view of the problem of 
infiation; that, in fact, they hardly 
touched its fundamental aspects. 

Certainly we cannot approach any so- 
lution of the problem of an undue rise 
in prices until we have disabused our 
minds of all thought that such a rise is 
a condition which must be dealt with 
per se. It should hardly be necessary to 
argue that undue price rises are merely 
effects or symptoms of deeply lying 
causes. This should be so self-evident as 
to require no mention. But since this 
view is strongly prevalent, its fallacious- 
ness must be exposed because it implies 
the dangerous assumption that infia- 
tion of prices can be prevented by direct 
application of remedial measures and 
without regard to the causal factors pro- 
ducing it. 

Ordinarily, the elucidation of any 
problem requires definition of the terms 
in which it is stated. To facilitate an 
understanding of the question under 
consideration, therefore, it might seem 
advisable at this point to define the 
term “price inflation.” This, however, I 
shall not do because there is the greatest 
confusion and lack of agreement among 
professional economists, as well as of 
publicists and writers, in defining infia- 
tion. I feel any attempt to define the 
term at this point would serve more to 
to this uncertainty than to clarify 

I think it may serve the purpose of 
the present endeavor better if we ex- 
amine the pertinent factors that are in- 
volved and leave it to the judgment of 
ine student to formulate his own defini- 

on. 

However, it should probably be stated 
at the outset that the definition of price 
infiation given by Mr. Henderson in his 
testimony before the committee, and 
which was substantially concurred in by 
the other administration witnesses, is so 
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narrow ånd so palpably limited in scope 
that it can apply to but a very minor part 
of the inflation process. As stated, Mr. 
Henderson defined price inflation as a 
shortage of common commodities and 
an increase of payment media or pur- 
chasing power and attributed both these 
factors exclusively to the extraordinary 
armament effort. He specifically denied 
that past or present governmental poli- 
cies play any part in causing an undue 
rise in prices. But Mr. Henderson broke 
his own definition down completely 
under questioning, as will be seen in the 
hearings. 

Mr. Henderson unequivocally admits 
there that there need be no absolute 
shortage of civilian goods to produce price 
inflation. 

It is not to be inferred that I do not 
recognize that the disordered economy 
which is being produced by the priorities, 
allocations, and so forth, may cause a rise 
of prices. On the contrary, I fully ap- 
preciate that some price rises can be 
caused through the disturbance of the 
correlation of production of civilian gocds 
and payment media that must result from 
the present program. My contention is, 
however, that there is far more to the 
present problem of price inflation than 
this, and that to grasp anything like its 
true nature and significance requires that 
we give consideration to much more than 
is involved in the immediate changes of 
the economy attending the extraordi- 
nary armament program. 

Certainly there is complete agreement 
by all students of price inflation that 
quantity anc quality of payment media 
are basic physical determinants in the 
production of price inflation. 

In the great inflations during and fol- 
lowing the war of 1914-17, they were 
almost the sole physical determinants, 
and so great were the redundancies of 
payment media, and so completely were 
they deteriorated in quality, as compared 
with the amounts of civilian goods short- 
ages, that the latter could have been only 
of comparatively little importance as a 
cause of those price inflations. 

The table below which relates to Ger- 
many during the period of her wildest 
inflation illustrates this point. 


Paper money 


Wholesale prices 
cireulation 
(billions of marks) (1913=100) 
78. 5 14.4 
122. 5 34.9 
1, 295. 2 1. 478. 8 
.. |' 496, 585, 345, 900. 0 |1, 261, 600, 000, 000. 0 


Production 
(1913 = 100) 


Year 
Agricul- | Indus- 
ture trial 
i ROE A ST E 62 61 
bn) SDE REIS E SI FE] 63 77 
—B ! —— en SS 69 86 
o PEA ee E 69 5⁴ 
1 Quintillion. 


Table relating to the period of Germany’s inflation, 
Figures taken from Edwin W. Kommerer’s, Money“ 
(pp. 288 and 291). 


The above table shows the following: 
By December 1923 the paper-money cir- 
culation in Germany had increased to 
6,000,000,000 times more than it was in 
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January 1921. During the same time 
wholesale prices increased 87,000,000,000 
times. From 1920 to 1923 agricultural 
production went up 7 points while in- 
dustrial production dropped 7 points. 


From this it will be seen that civilian 
goods shortage could have played no part, 
or certainly no more than a very minor 
one, in that astronomical rise in prices. 

The Russian inflation provides us with 
another exemplification of the same 
principle. Says Arthur Z. Arnold, in his 
work, Banks, Credit, and Money—Soviet 
Russia, on page 90: 

The year 1918 witnessed a more rapid pace 
in the depreciation of the currency and this 
is reflected by the changed relationship be- 
tween the growth of the volume of currency, 
over 37 times the pre-war volume, and the 
rise of the price level, 164 times as high as 
the pre-war level. At the end of 1919 a vol- 
ume of currency 138 times the pre-war vol- 
ume was accompanied by a price level 2,420 
times as high as the pre-war level, At the 
end of 1920 the respective figures were 717 
and 16,800. At the end of June 1921, which 
approximately marks the end of the period 
of war communism, the ‘respective figures 
were 1,440 and 80,700, while at the end of 
1921, when the effect of the new economic 
policy was already felt, those figures stood 
at 10,758 and 288,000. 


It is true that industrial production in 
Russia was at a very low ebb during the 
period 1918 to 1921. Maurice Dobb, in 
his Russian Economic Development Since 
the Revolution, on page 95, quotes Pro- 
fessor Prokopovitch as estimating: 

That by 1920 the number of workers em- 
ployed in industry was less than one-half 
that of pre-war, while the average produc- 
tivity per worker had fallen to 30-35 per- 
cent, and the total output of industry to the 
amazing figure of 14.5 percent. 


From this it would appear evident that 
there was a great shortage of common 
consumer goods. That this shortage 
played some part in raising prices there 
can be no doubt, but, as in the case of 
the German inflation, it is clear on its 
face that the huge excess of currency was 
the controlling factor, that the factor of 
civilian goods shortage played a very 
minor role in causing it. 

Indeed, the important point to be 
grasped here is that it was the very re- 
dundancy of currency in Russia, Ger- 
many, as well as the other countries 
which experienced great inflation follow- 
ing the war that played the major role 
in causing the shortage of common con- 
sumer’s goods. Maurice Dobb, on page 
95 of the work just quoted, referring to 
the Russian inflation, states thus tersely 
the principle here involved: 

It was this situation of extremity—the fact 
that the “incentive limit” of inflationary 
levies on the peasantry had been reached and 
the almost complete “drying up” of all the 
monetary sources of government revenue— 
that was responsible for the system known 
as war communism rather than any desire 
to apply an “a priori theory.” 


France’s post-war inflation supplies us 
with still another example. Walter 
Blenk, in his A Study of French Post- 
War Inflation and the Present American 
Situation, on pages 13, 18, and 35, sup- 
plies the following data: 
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The note circulation increased quite stead- 
ily from 387,274,000,000 francs in 1919 to 52,- 
448,000,000 francs in 1926. During the same 
period the commodity prices (1913=100) 
rose quite steadily from an index of 423 in 
1919 to 627 in 1926. During the same period 
of time also, the French volume of produc- 
tion (1913 = 100) increased steadily from 62 in 
1919 to 123 in 1926. 


Here we have an outstanding example 
of a great rise in prices in a period when 
the amount of common consumer goods 
was also greatly increased, where the 
factor of redundancy and deterioration 
of payment media apparently alone 
caused the rise in prices. 


Many more experiences could be cited 
to show the inapplicability of the defini- 
tion of price inflation upon which the 
witnesses predicated the need for price 
control. There was the experience of 
the French with the assignats and man- 
dats; the Colonies with their paper is- 
sues; the Confederacy with her paper is- 
sues; the North and the greenbacks; 
John Law and his “Mississippi bubble.” 
Redundancy and deterioration of pay- 
ment media was in all of these cases the 
cardinal causative factor of price infla- 
tion. To be sure, civilian goods shortage 
did take place in all of them to a greater 
or lesser extent, and perhaps did con- 
tribute in some smail measure in pushing 
prices upward, But here, also, the civil- 
ian goods shortage was itself caused 
largely by the corruption of money. 


Del Mar, on page 261 of his Money 
and Civilization, says: 


There can be little doubt that the ex- 
cesses of the Reign of Terror were greatly 
promoted by the operation of the assignats 
and mandats. This money caused £o rapid 
and tremendous a rise of prices that all vest- 
ed interests were deprived of value, all for- 
tunes were leveled, and the social order 
was broken down. 


Andrew Dixon White, in his Fiat 
Money Inflation in France, in reference 
to the “general development of the the- 
ory and practice” pertaining to the issu- 
ance of the assignats and mandats said: 


It came by seeking a remedy for a com- 
paratively small evil infinitely more dan- 
gerous. To cure a disease temporary in its 
character, a corrosive poison was adminis- 
tered, which ate out the vitals of French 
prosperity. © * * 

It brought, as we have seen, commerce and 
manufacturers, the mercantile interest, the 
agricultural interest to ruin. It brought on 
these the same destruction which would 
come to a Hollander opening the dikes of the 
sea to irrigate his garden in a dry summer. 

It ended in the complete financial, moral, 
and political prostration of France. * * * 

The acute suffering from the wreck and 
ruin brought by assignats, mandats, and 
other paper currency in process of repudia- 
tion, lasted nearly 10 years, but the period of 
recovery lasted longer than the generation 
which followed. It required nearly 40 years 
to bring capital, industry, commerce, and 
credit up to their condition when the Revo- 
lution began, and demanded a “man on 
horseback” who established monarchy on the 
ruins of the Republic and threw away mil- 
lions of lives for the Empire, to be added to 
the millions which had been sacrificed by the 
Revolution, F 


Thus we see at once how narrow and 
superficial the definition is which was 
given by the witnesses of price inflation, 
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and how very limited their definition is in 
its application. 

Let us now examine the condition of 
our money, credit, and finances which 
has resulted from the Government's poli- 
cies. This is vital to an understanding 
of the problem of price inflation. 

Mr. Henderson and Mr. Eceles ad- 
mitted that certain payment media, nota- 
bly direct Government obligations in the - 
banks, are inflationary. Somehow they 
would not concede that these were re- 
dundant, or at least sufficiently so that 
they played anything more than a sec- 
ondary role in causing undue price rises. 

It is true they agreed that certain con- 
trols be set up to curb these inflationary 
forces. But when one examines their 
testimony it is apparent they were more 
concerned with setting up controls over 
the effects of deeply lying inflationary 
processes than over these processes them- 
selves. Significant, indeed, is the fact 
that none of them urged the discontinu- 
ance of the dangerous inflationary poli- 
cies of the Government. Instead there 
was both overt and tacit approval by the 
administration witnesses of the continu- 
ation of those policies. We shall return 
to this point later. 

When the Government spends money 
which it has received in taxes, that is not 
regarded as being inflation. 

When the Government spends money 
which it has received by borrowing from 
the public, by selling its obligations to it 
for their real savings, that is commonly 
considered not to be inflation. 

When, however, the Government 
finances its deficits through the banking 
system, that is regarded by the initiate, 
bankers, Treasury and other Government 
Officials, as being inflation, or inflationary. 
It is not so understood by the public in 
general, who believe the funds raised by 
the Government through the banks are 
no different in nature than any other 
funds raised outside of taxation. 

The reason deficit financing through 
the banks is considered inflationary is 
because the Treasury does not actually 
Sell its securities to the banks. 

Through the Federal Reserve banks 
Government obligations are distributed 
to the commercial banks throughout the 
banking system, where they are set up as 
deposits. The Treasury then checks 
against these deposits to pay its operating 
costs. 

CIRCULATING PAPER CURRENCY INFLATION 


There is perhaps no way of knowing 
the exact amount of circulating paper 
currency that is required to carry on a 
specified volume of business. The only 
criterion that I know of for determining 
this is gold convertibility. When all 
forms of paper claims are at the option 
of their holders in fact fully convertible 
into gold, then I think we are reasonably 
safe in saying there is no overissue of 
paper promises to pay. 

Though I am not certain that all paper 
issues were at all times during the twen- 
ties in fact fully convertible into gold at 
the option of their holders, I assume the 
amount of paper currency circulation was 
fully adequate to carry on the business 
which was conducted during that period, 


1941 


The average annual realized national 
income in current dollars for the 10-year 
period 1920-29 was $68,258,000,000—Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. Eco- 
nomic Almanac 1941, page 334. The av- 
erage annual amount of money—paper 
currency, gold, and silver—in circulation 
for that 10-year period was $4,862,000,- 
000. There was no increase of money in 
circulation during that period. 

The average annual realized national 
income in current dollars during the 11- 
year period, 1930-40, was $60,951,000,- 
000. This is $7,300,000,000 less than 
it was in the previous 1l-year period. 
Yet during this time the average an- 
nual amount of currency in circulation 
was $5,976,000,000. There was an in- 
crease of circulating currency during 
this period from $4,756,000,000 to 
$7,848,000,000, or $3,092,000.000, or 65 
percent. 

Beginning with the year 1930 converti- 
bility began to be restricted and less free. 
Just how much perhaps never can be 
known. By the end of 1932, however, 
convertibility had virtually ceased to ex- 
ist and, of course, through the bank holi- 
day in March 1933 it was destroyed com- 
pletely. By Executive edict and by law 
it was abolished permanently. 

Taking all these factors and circum- 
stances into consideration, along with 
the deterioration of the currency through 
the Silver Purchase Act and the mone- 
tization of silver at perhaps more than 
five times its free market value, and other 
money tamperings, I think we are safe in 
assuming that the increase of $3,092,- 
000,000 of circulating currency in the 
latter 11-year period over the former 
represents a redundancy, or inflation of 
currency. 

CHECK CURRENCY INFLATION IN THE BANKS 

FROM THE DEPOSIT OF DIRECT GOVERNMENT 

- OBLIGATIONS UP TO JUNE 30, 1940 


The Treasury during our participation 
in the War of 1917-18, resorted to this 
means of raising funds. On June 30, 
1919, the commercial banks held more 
than $5,000,000,000 of direct Government 
obligations, which was approximately the 
amount they were holding in 1929 when 
the depression descended upon us. 

In June 1933, the banks held roundly 
$7,500,000,000 of direct Government ob- 
ligations; by June 30, 1940, approximately 
$13,000,000,000 of this inflationary paper. 

It should be mentioned that in addi- 
tion to the direct obligations, the com- 
mercial banks hold a considerable 
amount of indirect or “guaranteed” Gov- 
ernment obligations. These latter should 
probably be regarded as at least partly 
inflationary. 

Let us next consider the redundant 
check currency, or bank deposit inflation 
produced when gold is purchased by the 
Treasury. 

This particular phase of the inflation 
problem requires special consideration. 
We are dealing here with one of the most 
devious and sinister monetary phenomena 
in all history. 

Up to June 30, 1940, the Treasury had 
acquired, nearly all from foreigners, 
roundly $13,000,000,000 of gold at $35 an 
-ounce, By August 6, 1941 it was carry- 
ing on its books approximately $16,000,- 
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000,000 worth of gold at $35 an ounce, 
which represented the gold stock that was 
added to the amount held at the time of 
gold debasement, January 31, 1934. 
What did the Treasury use to pay for 
this gold? In section 8 of the Gold Re- 
serve Act is prescribed what shall be used 
to pay for it. It reads in part as follows: 


With the approval of the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may purchase gold 
in any amounts, at home or abroad, with any 
direct obligations, coin, or currency of the 
United States authorized by law, or with any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


This is plain. It means the Treasury 
shall use money from its ordinary re- 
ceipts, taxes, customs, and so forth, or 
direct Government obligations to pay for 
the gold it acquires. 

But does it pay for the gold it acquires 
with any of these payment media? The 
following colloquy took place between 
myself and Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, at the hearings on the 
price control bill (p. 1152). It will 
be noted that Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Bell, answered most of my 
questions, but specifically at the request 
of Mr. Morgenthau. Also it will be seen 
at the end of the colloquy, as shown here, 
that Mr. Morgenthau fully subscribed to 
all Mr. Bell said. Therefore, the answers 
to my questions are those of Mr, Morgen- 
thau, as well as of Mr. Bell: 


Mr. F. C. SmirH. What do you use to pay 
for this gold? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Could Mr. Bell go 
through the operation of going to the bank 
and everything else? 

Under BELL. If a country imports 
gold into the United States it is presented 
to the assay office, we will say in New York, 
and the New York assay office gives the Im- 
porter or the bank or whoever it might be, 
a check on the Treasury, what we call a gold- 
fund check, and that check is cashed just 
like any other Government check. It is de- 
posited by the recipient in his bank and 
creates a deposit. 

Then, when that check goes around the 
circuit and comes into the Federal Reserve 
bank and it is charged to our account. It 
depletes the Government's balance with the 
Federal Reserve banks, and then in turn 
we issue gold certificates against that gold, 
and receive a credit for the gold certificates 
with the Federal Reserve banks, thereby re- 
plenishing our account. 

Mr. F. C. SMITH. And you pay for the gold 
with gold certificates? 

Under Secretary BELL. The gold pays for 
itself; it is money; it is just an exchange of 
one form of money for ancther. 

Mr. w. C. SmrTH. What does the law say 
on that? Section 8 of the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1934 reads: “With the approval of 
the President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may purchase gold in any amount at home 
or abroad, with any direct obligations, coin, 
or currency of the United States, authorized 
by law.” 

That is what the law prescribes you shall 
use to pay for this gold. What do you use? 

Under Secretary BELL. We use a Govern- 
ment check which is payable in any coin 
or currency. Anybody can present that check 
to the Treasurer of the United States or a 
Federal Reserve bank and he can get cur- 
rency or silver coin. 

Mr. F. C. SmrrH. That is quite enigmatic. 
I am just wondering, is the cost of this gold 
reflected anywhere on the books of the Treas- 
ury? Does it enter into the debt? 

Under Secretary Bett. The gold does not 
enter into the debt. It enters into the mon- 
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etary system, and is shown on the daily state- 
ment every day. 

Mr. F. C. SmirH. Well, it does resolve itself 
into this, that you pay for it with a gold 
certificate. 

Under Secretary BELL. We get a credit for 
the gold certificate that we issue to the 
Federal Reserve bank, which is backed by 
the gold. 

Mr. F. C. Smrrx. But in the end, that is all 
that the United States Treasury gives out 
for this gold, is that true or not? Has it 
anything else to show that it paid for this 
gold except the gold certificate? 

Under Secretary BELL. That is all that we 
have to show, but the importer of gold has 
a bank credit to show, or bank deposit to 
show for it. 

Mr. F. C. SmirH. But you have set up a 
deposit in the banks? 

Under Secretary BELL. That is right; it in- 
creases the deposits. Gold earmarked in 
favor of a foreign government does not, of 
course, enter our monetary system. 

Mr. F. C. Smirx. But you printed the gold 
certificate, so you paid for the gold with 
fiat, did you not? 

Under Secretary Bett. No; a gold certifi- 
cate backed by gold is not fiat currency, if 
I understand the word “fiat.” 

Mr. F. C. Smrrx. But you bought the gold, 
purchased the gold, and now you set up a 
deposit in the banking system of this 
$15,000,000,000? 

Under Secretary BELL. In fact, that is what 
was done, you exchanged the gold for a 
deposit in the bank. 

Mr. F. C. SmrruH. Who exchanged the gold? 
The foreigner brought the gold in, and the 
Treasury issued a gold certificate and sent 
it to the Federal Reserve bank, which in turn 
set up a credit in some member bank in 
favor of the foreigner who sold the gold to 
the Treasury. Is not that the fact? It was 
given to the foreign merchant, or the foreign 
seller of the gold; that is the way the trans- 
action operates? 

Under Secretary BELL. Let us say the Chase 
National Bank brought the gold from abroad. 
Now, they own the gold, and they sell it to 
the Treasury and we give them either cur- 
rency or a check and that is the payment 
for it. If some foreign bank imports it, 
then they get a credit on the books of the 
Chase Bank which is their payment. 

Mr. F. C. SmirH. When you issue currency 
that is a tem proposition until you 
get the transaction adjusted, until you make 
your so-called gold-certificate deposit, and 
then your check transaction is canceled out. 
It is through the gold certificate that the 
credit in the bank is set up. 

Under Secretary BELL, That replenishes 
our account and in fact the gold has paid 
for itself. ` 

Mr. F. C. SmirH. Would you say, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that the United States Government 
is carrying the cost of this gold? 

Secretary MorcenTHAv. If you mean, are 
we carrying it on our books at cost, yes; 
but there is no cost to carry it. 

Mr. F. C. SmirnH. Somebody paid for it; 
who is paying for it? 

Secretary MorcenrHav. Mr. Bell tried 
awtully hard to explain it. 


“The gold pays for itself.” Wonder- 
ful, indeed, if true. The trouble is it 
is untrue. Fact is the gold is paid for 
with goods produced by the American 
people, though its actual cost, as we 
shall see, is being borne by the depositors 
of the commercial banks. 

Mr. Morgenthau admits that at the end 
of the gold acquisition transaction the 
only thing that appears on the books of 
the Treasury to show what it has used 
to pay for the gold is a record of having 
given out so-called gold certificates. He 
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admits that the cost of the gold is not 
reflected in the public debt. 

Consequently, it is clear that the Treas- 
ury does not use any of the media to pay 
for the gold that the law prescribes shall 
be used. Since the Treasury, therefore, 
pays for the gold with so-called certifi- 
cates, and since these are printed pieces 
of paper which cost the Government 
nothing it is clear that the Treasury 
pays for the gold with fiat. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the Federal Reserve banks are forbidden 
by law to own gold or use it in the domes- 
tic economy. Section 2 of the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934 reads: 

(a) Upon the approval of this act all right, 
title, and interest, and every claim of the 
Federal Reserve Board, of every Federal Re- 
serve bank, and of every Federal Reserve 
agent, in and to any and ail gold coin and 
bullion shall pass to and are hereby vested 
in the United States. 


Then section 15 of the same act defines 
the term “United States” as follows: 
As used in this act the term “United 


States” means the Government of the United 
States. 


This makes it clear that the ownership 
of gold is vested wholly in the Federal 
Government, that the Federal Reserve 
banks do not have title to a single grain 
of gold. 

But what have the sellers of gold, 
foreigners and domestic producers, re- 
ceived for their gold? Have they received 
nothing more than printed bits of paper 
whose intrinsic value is worth no more 
than its scrap value for the roundly six- 
teen billions of gold which they have sold 
to the Treasury at $35 an ounce? Indeed 
they have. They have received $16,000,- 
000,000 worth of American goods for their 
$16,000,000,000 of gold. 

How is it that the Treasury pays for 
the gold with fiat and yet the seller of 
gold receives American commodities for 
it? By what magical process does this 
fiat metamorphose into goods? 

Let us see. Perhaps we can best un- 
derstand how this takes place by follow- 
ing the principal steps in the process. 

Suppose a foreigner or domestic pro- 
ducer has a million dollars of gold which 
he wishes to sell to the Treasury. 

The Treasury writes a check for $1,000,- 
000 against its account in a Federal Re- 
serve bank to the gold seller for his mil- 
lion dollars of gold. The gold seller de- 
posits this check in bank X where he re- 
ceives credit for $1,000,000. It is with 
this credit, of course, that he buys a mil- 
lion dollars worth of American goods. 

Bank X deposits the check with the 
Federal Reserve bank which in turn cred- 
its the reserve account of bank X with 
$1,000,000 and debits the Treasury ac- 
count by a like amount. 

This depletes the Treasury account in 
said Federal Reserve bank by $1,000,000. 

The Treasury then sends to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank a gold certificate for 
$1,000,000 and in return the Federal Re- 
serve bank credits the Treasury account 
with $1,000,000. Thus, at the close of the 
transaction the Treasury account with 
the Federal Reserve bank remains the 
same as before it acquired the gold, yet 
the Treasury has acquired $1,000,000 
worth of gold. 
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It is important to keep in mind that 
the ownership of the gold is vested in the 
Federal Government, that the Federal 
Reserve banks are forbidden to own any 
gold. Also that the so-called gold cer- 
tificates cannot circulate or be used out- 
side the Federal Reserve banks, and that 
they cannot be converted into gold, ex- 
cept where the gold is for export. 

Real bank deposits result from pro- 
duction and distribution transactions. 
They represent real assets and values in 
some form, actual wealth already in ex- 
istence or in the process of creation. 

But credit deposits which the Treasury 
creates when gold is purchased do not 
result from production and distribution 
transactions. They represent no real as- 
sets or values whatever, no actual wealth 
already in existence or in the process of 
creation. They are the purest kind of 
fiat—strictly pseudo credit deposits. 

These pseudo credit deposits become 
additional claims against the assets 
which support existing deposits. Since 
the volume of claims has thus b2en in- 
creased without a corresponding increase 
of assets, it is evident that the value of 
all claims is correspondingly reduced or 
diluted. 

What really happens in this process is 
that the gold is paid for by the bank 
depositors of the commercial banks. It 
is these people who carry the cost of the 
roundly $16,000,000,000 of gold acquired 
by the Treasury since 1934 at the high 
price of $35 an ounce. This $16,000,- 
000,000 of bank deposits is inflation. 
This inflation must remain in our banks 
until either the process is reversed and 
the pseudo credit is taken out by ex- 
porting the gold, or until the present law 
is changed and the gold is given over to 
the bank depositors who have actually 
paid for it. 

During the period from February 28, 
1929, to June 30, 1940, before and inde- 
pendent of any extraordinary armament 
program, the inflation of circulating cur- 
rency and of bank credit produced by the 
deposit of direct Government obligations 
and the pseudo gold credit deposits re- 
sulting from gold purchases at $35 per 
ounce, amounted to $24,700,000,000. 

Between June 30, 1940, and August 6, 
1941, there was an additional increase of 
circulating currency, of bank credits pro- 
duced from direct Government obliga- 
tions—last date figures available, De- 
cember 31, 1940—and from pseudo gold 
credits, amounting to $5,523,000,000. 
Little or none of this increase can be at- 
tributed directly to the extraordinary 
armament program. 

Adding to the sum of these two—$24,- 
700,000,000 plus $5,523,000,000—the $4,- 
930,000,000 of direct Government obliga- 
tions remaining in the commercial banks 
on June 30, 1929—which were left over 
from the World War and post-war fi- 
nancing—we have the grand total of 
$35,153,000,000 of currency and deposit 
inflation as of August 6, 1941. 

Of great importance also is the poten- 
tial currency and credit deposit inflation. 
Under the present banking system with 
its reserve arrangements, currency and 
deposit expansion possibilities are so 
enormous as to transcend comprehension. 
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Table 55 (a) below shows the actual 
expansion of circulating currency and 
credit deposits which has already been 
produced. 

Table 55 (b) shows the potential ex- 
pansion of circulating currency and 
credit deposits. 


Taste 55a.—Actual increase of circulating 
currency, direct Government obligations in 
the commercial banks, and bank deposits 
created in connection with gold acquisitions 
for three separate periods: (a) From the 
end of February 1929 to the end of Feb- 
ruary 1933; (b) from the end oj February 
1933 to June 30, 1940; (c) from June 30, 
1940, to Aug. 6, 1941 


{Figures from official sources] 
Gold and other currency in 


circulation: 
At the end of February 
oo bay sao ntl eG $4, 411, 000, 000 
At the end of February 
— ee) 6, 258, 000, 000 
ancreases 2-5 1, 847, 000, 000 
Direct Government obliga- 
tions in commercial banks 
` (left over from World War 
and post-war Treasury 
financing) : 
June 30, 1929. 4, 930, 000, 000 
June 30, 1933. 7. 455, 000, 000 
Increases 2, 525, 000, 000 


— —œͤ— 
Total increase of currency 
and direct Government 
obligations in commercial 
banks from end of Febru- 
ary 1929 to end of Febru- 


e 4, 372, 000, 000 
Currency in circulation: 
At end of February 1933. 6, 258, 000, 000 
At end of June 1940... 7. 848, 000, 000 
i e 1, 590, 000, 000 
Direct Government obliga- 
tions in commercial banks: 
June 30, 1933.———- 7. 455, 000, 000 
June 30, 1940__....____ 13, 065, 000, 000 
TT 5, 610, 000, 000 
Deposits in banks created in 
connection with gold ac- 
quisitions at $35 an ounce 
up to June 30, 1940. 13, 128, 000, 000 
Total increase of currency, 
direct Government obliga- 
tions in commercial banks 
and deposits ih banks in 
connection with gold pur- 
chases from end of Febru- 
ary 1933 to June 30, 1940. 20,328, 000,000 
Total increase of currency, 
direct Government obliga- 
tions in banks and depos- 
its in connection with gold 
purchases from end of 
February 1929 to June 30, 
C 24, 700, 000, 000 
E 
Currency in circulation: 
June 30, 1940 7, 848, 000, 000 
Aug. 6, 1941 9. 795, 000. 000 
Increase 1. 947, 000. 000 
Direct Government obliga- 
tions in banks: 
June 30, 1940__.._----- 13, 065, 000, 000 
FFP 13. 922, 000, 000 
Increase... cco sane 857, 000, 000 


1941 


Deposits in banks created in 
connection with gold pur- 
chases at $35 an ounce: 


June 30, 1940—— $13, 128, 100, 000 
Aug. 6, 1941 15, 847, 000, 000 
THCreAse. een ne 2. 719, 000, 000 


Total increase of currency, 
direct Government obli- 
gations in commercial 
banks and deposits in 
banks in connection with 
gold purchases from June 
80, 1940, to Aug. 6, 1941, 
and dates given above... 5, 523, 000, 000 

Grand total Increase of cur- 
rency, direct Government 
obligations in commercial 
banks and deposits in 
connection witr gold pur- 
chases from end of Feb- 
ruary 1929 to Aug. 6, 1941, 
except as shown in dates 
given above 30, 223, 000, 000 


Mr. Chairman, to this last figure of 
$30,223,000,000 add $4,930,000,000 of 
direct Government obligations in the 
commercial banks, left over from World 
War and post-war financing, as of June 


30, 1929, and we have the figure of $35,- 


153,000,000. Practically all this amount 
represents inflationary currency and de- 
posits. 

The total amount of deposits in the 
commercial banks as of June 30, 1941, 
was 853,930,000. 000. The total amount 
of currency in circulation as of August 
6, 1941, was $9,795,000,000. The sum of 
the two is $63,725,000,000. Thus it is seen 
that more than 55 percent of the total 
ecmmercial bank deposits and currency 
is inflation. 


EVOLUTION OF POTENTIAL EXPANSION OF BANK 
DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY FROM APR. 30, 1917, TO 
AUG. 6, 1941 

TABLE 55 (B) 


Potential expansion of bank 
deposits as of Apr. 30, 
1917, on the basis of re- 
serve requirements per- 
mitting an expansion of 
deposits 10 times the size 
of reserves. Excess re- 
serves of the Federal Re- 
serve banks $15, 748, 000, 000 


Potential expansion of bank 
deposits as of Feb. 28, 
1933, on the basis of re- 
serve requirements per- 
mitting an expansion of 
deposits 10 times the size 
of reserves: 

Excess reserves of the 
Federal Reserve 


Banke: ool ont 29, 847, 000, 000 
Excess member-bank 

reserves 3, 170, 000, 000 
otal cach nace 


33, 017, 000, 000 


Potential expansion of bank 

deposits and curency as of 

June 30, 1940, excess re- 

serves of the Federal Re- 

serve banks (on the basis 

of reserve requirements 

permitting an expansion 

of deposits 6 times the 

size of reserves) 183, 953, 000, 000 
Excess reserves of member 

banks (June 26, 1940) (on 

the basis of the same 

Teserve requirements as 

A 41, 142, 000, 000 
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Reserves from further gold 
debasement (on the basis 
of the same reserve re- 
quirement as above) $61, 950, 000, 000 

Greenbacks (Thomas infia- 
tion amendment) 3, 000, 000, 000 

Silver currency (entire 
stock of silver can be 
monetized at $2.58 an 
aT A ats nage eee hs een 


Total. 295, 545, 000, 000 


5, 500, 000, 000 


Total potential expansion 
of bank deposits and cur- 
rency as of Aug. 6, 1941: 
Excess reserves of the 
Federal Reserve banks 
(on the basis of re- 
serve requirements 
permitting an expan- 
sion of deposits 6 
times the size of 
reserves) 211, 605, 000, 000 
Excess member-banks 
reserves (on the same 
basis of reserve re- 
quirements) ~.....- — 
From further debase- 
ment of the gold dol- 
lar (on the same ba- 
sis of reserve require- 
. 
Silver currency (entire 
stock of silver can be 
monetized at $2.58 an 
curve)... E 
Greenbacks (Thomas infla- 
tion amendment) 8, 000, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000, 000 


70, 386, 000, 000 


5, 793, 000, 000 


Since the above calculations were made 
the Federal Reserve Board has changed the 
reserve requirements of member banks so 
that the multiplier is now 5.5 instead of 6. 
This, however, does not alter the figures as 
of the date of the above calculation. 

Nore.—An error was made in the figures 
showing potential credit expansion on page 
12893 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 30, 
1940. They should be rejected. 


Mr. Chairman, it is important to note 
in the tables above that the development 
of currency and deposit inflation, actual 
and potential, is separated into two prin- 
cipal periods—that which took place up 
to June 30, 1940, and that which devel- 
oped since then. 

The purpose of making this separa- 
tion is to show that the corruption of our 
money and credit was fully developed 
before there was any extraordinary arm- 
ament effort, and wholly independent 
of it. 

The Federal debt, which increased 
from, roundly, $16,000,000.0C0 from 1930 
to approximately $43,000,000,000 in June 
1940, was out of control and the money 
and credit were in a state of chaos before 
the armament program began. 

The basic and root cause of any threat 
of price inflation that may now be fac- 
ing our Nation is this gravely diseased 
condition of our money, credit, and 
finances. Our armament program is a 
secondary factor but may well be the 
spark that kindles the flame. 

The only possible real cure for infla- 
tion is the removal of the basic cause, 
the restoration of our money, credit, and 
finances to a healthy state. 

Political machinery may for a time 
suppress the effects or symptoms of this 
economic malady, but it can never do 
more than that. It is just as impossible 
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to cure inflation or prevent its ultimate 
effects with the political price control 
which this bill sets up as it is to cure 
maniacal insanity with a strait jacket. 

Strange to say, however, instead of go- 
ing to the source to cure inflation our 
Government is feeding the disease by 
adding still more inflationary currency 
and credit to it. 

Are we not here, in the main, repeat- 
ing the familiar experience of nation 
after nation, past and present, attempt- 
ing to force people with the strong arm 
of the law to accept overissues of paper 
currency at a higher value than their 
real value? 

Great caution should be exercised be- 
fore believing too implicitly that price 
control will be terminated at the end of 
hostilities. 

Any hope of terminating price control 
that is predicated on the experience in 
connection with the World War in 1917- 
18 is on unsound ground. The conditions 
existing then were altogether different 
than they are now. 

Along with the other leading nations, 
our economy in 1917-18 was in a fairly 
sound and healthy condition. Political 
planning, a delectable term for commu- 
nism, though it had even before that time 
began to show strong signs of life, was 
still too feeble to do much damage. 

Practically, we were still on the true 
gold standard. Though politically 
planned money and banking was inher- 
ent in the Federal Reserve Act, it had not 
then developed to a place where it pre- 
vented the gold standard from function- 
ing in a fairly normal] manner. 

Freedom of contract prevailed. Pri- 
vate property was safe. Private indus- 
try was vigorous and strong. Up to that 
time our country had never been con- 
fronted with a problem of permanent 
unemployment. There was practically 
no Federal debt before 1917. The three 
branches of Government and the Con- 
stitution were functioning normally. 
Though vast powers were given the 
President during the World War, the 
idea that they might be used to destroy 
private industry, or that they could lead 
to a permanent military or communistic 
dictatorship was hardly dreamed of. 

When we started the armament pro- 
gram in 1940 our economy was in a high- 
ly diseased condition. The Federal 
debt was $43,000,000,000, $26,000,000,000 
of which had been created in peacetime. 
Political planning was strongly en- 
trenched and had already gone far in 
despoiling the economic and social or- 
ganism. It had completely destroyed the 
gold standard and placed our Nation 
under the domination of irredeemable 
paper currency. By abolishing the 
standard unit of value it destroyed the 
essential element of the free-contract 
process. Long-term industrial contracts, 
as shown in the almost moribund condi- 
tion of the new corporate capital market 
were reduced to a small part of their 
normal amount. Private property was 
gradually losing its protection and being 
consumed by the state. Basically, pri- 
vate industry was lethargic and weak. 
The country was confronted with the 
problem of chronic great unemployment. 
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The three branches of Government were 
virtually merged in one, the Executive. 
The Constitution was seriously under- 
mined. A gigantic, powerful, and costly 
mushroom bureaucracy under highly cen- 
tralized dictatorial control had fastened 
itself upon the Nation, and was in the 
process of completely regimenting agri- 
culture, labor, and industry. Political 
exploitation of all endeavor and enter- 
prise had become a colossal business. 
Great fear already prevailed throughout 
the land that the vast dictatorial powers 
Possessed by the bureaucracy, and which 
were being rapidly enlarged, were being 
used to establish a communistic state 
Indeed, when we look back over cer- 
tain activities of the bureaucracy we be- 
gin to doubt that the pending measure 
is altogether a device to meet an emer- 
gency situation, as we are asked to be- 
lieve, and fear that it may be the natural 
development of the political planning 
which has in the last few years been 
substituted for free private enterprise. 

Prices of agricultural products have 
been placed more and more under polit- 
ical control since 1933. Today the A. A. A. 
with its now almost unlimited power 
to dictate the acreage and the kind of 
crops to be planted, in conjunction with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
its more than $2,000,000,000 authority to 
make loans on and purchases of all sorts 
of crops, is in position to control in great 
measure all agricultural prices. These 
agencies, without additional powers, will 
in due time, if left to their own devices, 
fix all farm prices and regiment agricul- 
ture completely. 

We have political price fixing of coal 
through the Guffey Coal Act; of oil and 
its products through the Connally “hot- 
oil” bill (Public Law 158, 76th Cong.) ; of 
a great multitude of nationally known 
staples through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and so forth. 

Through the multitude of political 
lending agencies, interest rates are now 
almost completely dominated by the po- 
litical authority. This is one of the most 
far-reaching and effective powers for 
controlling prices of commodities. 

But the really all-embracing power for 
controlling and fixing prices is that 
which the supreme political authority 
now possesses through the gold prohibi- 
tion law and the irredeemable paper cur- 
rency. 

Here is the source of all the powers 
that are required to fix all prices, all 
wages, all salaries. Indeed, with this 
power political price fixing of everything 
is already in the making. 

The explanation of this is simple. 
There are but two primary means for 
producing prices. The one is the free- 
contract process, where without political 
let or hindrance, and, with full Govern- 
ment protection, men are free to volun- 
tarily enter into agreements with each 
other to sell to and buy from each other 
labor, services, and goods, with the free 
use from hand to hand of gold coins and 
bullion to measure and store the ex- 
change values of the things they sell and 
buy, in a free market in control of the 
natural laws of supply and demand. The 
other is the political authority which 
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fixes prices arbitrarily by legislation and 
decree. 

The former being now abolished, only 
the latter can function. 

Therefore, if the present moneyless 
regime is not broken, political price fix- 
ing, regardless of whether this or any 
other price bill is passed or not, must 
increase at an accelerating rate and can- 
not be stopped until all prices, incomes, 
and wages come under the complete 
domination of the bureaucracy; until 
despotism, of which this is the worst kind, 
is completed. 

Can it be expected that the political 
control over prices which this bill sets up 
can be abandoned unless we go to the 
root of the matter? 

Under the present governmental pol- 
icy redundant payment media are con- 
tinually being increased. If this is per- 
mitted to continue, certainly there will 
be more reason for political price con- 
trol at the end of hostilities than there is 
now, because the basic disease which 
causes this inflation will be greatly 
aggravated. 

It was pointed out heretofore that the 
greatest inflations occurred after, not 
during wars. 

However much we may hope to save 
what may be left of our democracy and 
free enterprise process by the direct con- 
trol of prices, we shall fail utterly unless 
we remove the deep-seated disease which 
now afilicts our money, credit, and 
finances. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to announce at the beginning of my 
remarks that I shall be very glad to yield 
to anyone who is interested enough to 
ask questions, and I shall do the best I 
can to answer them. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was introduced 
on August 1. On August 5 the hearings 
opened before our committee and ran, 
altogether, about 37 days of actual hear- 
ings, not full days, but in many cases 
morning and afternoon sessions, and 
some of the afternoon sessions ran until 
5 or 6 o'clock in the evening. The 2 
volumes of the hearings indicate that 
a lot of information went into the 
record. 

The chairman of our committee was 
extremely courteous and kind to every- 
one on the committee, I believe, and par- 
ticularly he was exceedingly considerate 
of the requests Imade. During the hear- 
ings I interrogated Mr. Henderson ap- 
proximately 3% days straight running, 
and tried to get as much information on 
the bill as I could from him. 

The great surprise to me about the 
whole approach was that the administra- 
tion—and when I say administration I 
refer particularly to the President of the 
United States; Mr. Eccles, chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; Mr. Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Mr. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and Mr. Henderson, 
speaking in the powerful position which 
he holds at the present time—had a com- 
promising attitude, a piecemeal approach, 
and an unwillingness to do what is neces- 
sary to prevent price inflation. The stock 
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in trade argument was to the effect the 
Price Administrator should not be given 
powers too broad or too great over factors 
other than prices. 

All over my district and all over my 
State are many people who feel that we 
should do something very effective about 
preventing a runaway in prices. With 
that I agree. I believe almost every 
member of the committee was willing, at 
least at the beginning, to do whatever was 
necessary. I believe the Congress of the 
United States, including practically all the 
Members of the House, if not all, and the 
Members of the other body, were at the 
beginning willing to do what is neces- 
Sary. I believe the people of the United 
States were in a receptive mood. But, in 
my opinion, we of the committee, and we 
of the House before we are through with 
this bill, will make one of the most dia- 
bolical approaches possible, and I am 
afraid we shall get into the field of intel- 
lectual dishonesty in dealing with our 
People on this subject, and this because 
our people will expect us to enact a law 
which will actually prevent disastrous in- 
flation which if it occurs, will reduce their 
standard of living and bring many other 
disappointments. 


If you will refer to page 395 of the 
record you will find that I submitted to 
Mr Henderson this question: 

Now, let me ask you this: Do you actually 
believe that with this proposal as here pre- 
sented, if enacted into law, that you can 
regulate prices and prevent inflation? 


Mr. Henderson replied categorically: 


No; without the assistance of other gov- 
ernmental policies, as I have indicated several 
times and am glad to do so again. 


I did not ask him to repeat at that 
Point because he had stated over and 
over again that the bill as presently con- 
stituted and as being advocated by Mr, 
Henderson and members of the Cabinet 
would not do the job of preventing in- 
flation. 

Let me say here that along with the 
farm interests who appeared before our 
committee and along with the repre- 
sentatives of manufacturing interests of 
this country, both of whom emphatically 
stated that they were willing to go all 
the way, I am ready to go all the way 
and do what is necessary. I am not will- 
ing to take the provisions of this bill as it 
will finally be reported to this House with 
amendments which are to be offered by 
the committee. I am not willing to go 
along with that bill and mislead the 
people of this country and do a thing 
which I think is very unjust and which, 
in my opinion, will create as much in- 
dustrial chaos as anything this Congress 
is likely to do, and this because we grant 
such vast powers to an administrator, 
and all withcut effectively preventing in- 
flation. And this we do with our eyes 
open on the effect of our proceedings. 

I do not know of any approach which 
can bring into the minds of the people 
more delusions than the approach which 
we are about to make here, and which has 
so often, down through the pages of his- 
tory, been made by people in times of 
emergency, where they started out to save 
the world by an attempt to regulate 
prices. I think under the price-regulat- 
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ing delusion as many people are misled 
as under any other delusion with which 
legislative bodies ever have to deal, and 
I think that is absolutely our situation 
here today. 

If we want to prevent inflation, and 
certainly that is the announced purpose 
of this bill, if it has any purpose; if we 
want to prevent inflation, we must neces- 
sarily eliminate, medify, or counteract 
the causes of inflation. 

Let us lock at a few facts in the matter. 

We are engaged in a money feast. We 
are engaged in the dance of the billions. 
We had a money feast during World War 
No. 1. We had a money feast during 
1929. We had a money panic in 1933, 
and beginning in 1939 we started the 
grandest, boldest, widest, deepest, and 
highest money feast in all the pages of 
recorded history. This present money 
feast is the big prime mover in this in- 
flationary spiral about which we hear so 
much these days from high-ranking Gov- 
ernment officials. They know full well 
the cause, but say little about it. 

There is nothing in this bill to deal 
with that situation. That is what Mr. 
Henderson was referring to when he said 
in substance, “No; you have to do other 
things.” 

On June 20, 1917, the Treasury De- 
partment informs me, we had demand 
deposits in the banks of $11,200,000,000 
and money in circulation of $4,877,000,- 
000. Total that up in your mind. In 
— figures it amounts to $16,000,000,- 

On June 29, 1929, we had demand de- 
posits of 822,300,000, 000 and money in 
circulation, currency and coin, of $4,- 
700,000,000. Add that up. We find that 
amounted to a total of only $27,000,000,- 
000; but $9,000,000,000 more than in the 
1917 period. Now, what do we have 
today? On June 30, 1941, we had de- 
mand deposits of $35,500,000,000, and 
money in circulation, coin and currency, 
as of September 1941, of $10,100,000,000, 
a total of $45,600,000,000, or $18,600,000,- 
000 more than we had in 1929 and about 
$29,600,000,000 more than we had in 
World War No. 1. Startling figures to 
anyone who wants to realize the full facts. 

Just as fast as we finance these defi- 
cits by placing these securities in the 
portfolios of the commercial banks of 
this country we run up these demand 
deposits and thereby place in the hands 
of our individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations the wherewithall to promote 
the forces of inflation. That is exactly 
what the people of this country will do 
in the absence of Federal legislation and 
enforcement to prevent them from doing 
so, and Mr. Henderson is smart enough 
to know that. He has no idea of pre- 
venting inflation by means of the pro- 
visions of this bill. In my opinion, this 
is a bucket-shop operation designed for 
the specific purpose of giving him capital- 
punishment power over American indus- 
try, and I do not propose to go along 
with it. It is all too great a price to pay 
if we are to just flirt around with this 
problem so serious to our people. The 
power he is asking is so great that we 
can well afford to demand results in ex- 
change therefor. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Many of 
us did not have an opportunity to hear 
Mr. Henderson. Would the gentleman 
briefly state what other legislation or 
changes in the policy of the Government 
would be necessary in order to prevent 
inflation effectively? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe I can 
name most of them. 

Our friend the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WILLIAMS] pointed out the op- 
erating profits for the 9 months of the 
current fiscal year of 430 corporations. 
I believe he mentioned that the profits 
showed somewhat over 30 percent gain 
in the previous period, after allowing for 
taxes, as he pointed out. 

What are we going to do about the 
dance of the billions and the dance of 
the millions which are walking into the 
pockets of newly made millionaires un- 
der this war program, especially in the 
face of the fact that the President of 
the United States has repeatedly told 
the people of this country that he was 
not going to permit such a thing to hap- 
pen? The President knows full well 
that this whole program is designed in 
a Way and operated along lines that 
practically guarantee the making of 
many millionaires, war millionaires, if 
you please. Has the President at any 
time requested the enactment of legisla- 
tion that would prevent the making of 
war millionaires? I ask you to cite the 
record if he has so requested. 

If excessive profits are being made by 
individuals with an “inside pull,” by cor- 
porations which are “in the gravy” on 
negotiated contracts or otherwise, by 
those who get “free rides” in the vast 
financing operations of the Treasury it 
means you have got to enact drastic tax 
laws, recapturing some of this money, 
or this purchasing power of these bil- 
lions which the Treasury, through the 
enactments of the Congress, pours out 
to the people. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman realizes fully, I am sure, that 
the proposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of a tax of 15 percent on the 
pay rolls of the country will not reach the 
gentlemen to whom is now referring and 
who are now being made millionaires? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course, it will 
not reach them and, furthermore, I have 
not any idea that this House will, during 
the next 12 months, pass a law which 
will impose a check-off of 15 percent on 
the industrial pay rolls of this country. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. But 
the gentleman does know that that was 
a proposal that was submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It certainly was, 
and it was one of the things which the 
Secretary of the Treasury threw out un- 
doubtedly as a trial balloon, and he got 
his political reaction from the people. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman let me suggest at this 
point that I think he will agree with me 
that that particular proposal which we 
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have just discussed has the approval of 
the President of the United States, other- 
wise it would not have beeen submitted 
to a Committee of Congress by a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind about that. 

Now, another point would be, for in- 
stance, dealing with the excess reserves 
of the member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Suppose you wiped out 
those reserves and made it more difficult 
for the commercial banks to buy these 
bonds and thereby run up the demand 
deposits of the people; and another point 
would be greatly increased social-security 
scale-offs; another would be enforced 
savings, we will say, for the purpose of 
purchasing defense bonds; another would 
be deferred wage payments; another 
would be the creation of rehabilitation 
funds to ve paid back to the corporations 
of this country during the post-war pe- 
riod in order to preserve their capital 
structure at that time; and still another 
would be the adoption and use of con- 
sumption cards. Thus we see many very 
important factors are being left out of 
cOnsideration. These are some of the 
things that Mr. Henderson was referring 
to, none of which this bill deals with; 
and when the Secretary of the Treasury 
was before our committee and the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board was 
before our committee I gave them both 
plenty and ample opportunity, and other 
members of the committee did likewise, 
to say and to recommend to us that we 
do some of these things. But you will 
find that Mr. Henderson said, in sub- 
stance, “I do not want to take any of 
these monetary powers away from the 
President,” such as the power to issue 
$3,000,000,000 of additional currency, to 
up and down the price or the gold content 
of the dollar and the silver coinage, and 
matters of that kind. The Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System certainly did not 
indicate to the committee they wanted 
the above powers included in the price- 
control bill. And they did not want us 
to put anything in this bill which would 
interfere with the financing of this in- 
comprehensible billions-of-dollars pro- 
gram which we have built up in connec- 
tion with defense. 

Mr. THOMAS F, FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. The gentle- 
man said a moment ago that Mr. Hender- 
son’s main idea was to kill business. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. The gentle- 
man said to put them out of business. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I said this— 
and let me repeat it as best I can: In 
my opinion, the purpose of this bill is to 
reach out and grab the neck of industry, 
through the licensing provisions, through 
the planned economic management of 
margins of profits, and so forth, and 
eventually to create, by statutory au- 
thority, the power to exercise capital 
punishment over American industry, and 
this power to be exercised according to 
the views and policies of the planners. 
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Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. All right, 
capital punishment means death, and 
what would be the object or purpose of 
any governniental authority killing busi- 
ness, which is the goose that lays the 
golden egg? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know yet 
too clearly what the purpose is, but I do 
know and I could support it, if we had 
the time here, with all kinds of statistics 
from the keenest students in the coun- 
try, that we are, through action in this 
House and the other body, positively fold- 
ing up the private capitalistic system of 
the United States. We have been doing 
so for some time, and I refer you to the 
recent and powerful and timely and ap- 
propriate statement of Mr, Emil Schram, 
who was formerly head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and is 
now head of the Stock Exchange in New 
York, and his statement before the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of this 
House only a few days ago, where he sub- 
mits conclusive evidence as to what is 
taking place, and he points out the neces- 
sity of our changing our ways and the 
laws if we desire the private capitalistic 
system of this country to continue to 
operate. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us go a little 
step further on that. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska, Under the 
arbitrary powers contained in this bill, 
does not the gentleman think that the 
eventual outcome would be that we would 
have a controlled economy in this coun- 
try similar to what they have in Nazi 
Germany today? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I suppose it would 
take on an American form, but certainly 
the purpose of movements of this kind is 
to bring what is left of our free economy 
of our country under the control of the 
planners. Let us get back to the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WILLIAMS], and I think he put 
the cold cash right down on the barrel 
head. If you are going to do this—and 
here I refer to the prevention of infla- 
tion—you are going to do it, or you will 
make a fizzle of it. If you are going to 
plan Government control through the 
commissars or general staff set up here in 
Washington, then the balance of the 
country has to submit and that is all 
there is to it. : 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 7 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. One more 
question, and that is in connection with 
the problem confronting the livestock 
feeders and the livestock industry gen- 
erally. On October 15 the average price 
of beef on the farm was $9.18 a hundred. 
One hundred and ten percent of parity 
would be $7.91. The average between 
1919 and 1929 is $7.18. In other words, 
a dollar and a half io $2 under the 
present price. My question is this— 
and incidentally that price today is lower 
than it was in 1937, and much lower than 
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during 1926 to 1928, but the parity for- 
mulas do not fit the livestock industry. 
My question is this. All of these cattle 
feeders through the Corn Belt have 
placed in their feeding lots cattle at a 
price that averaged 13% cents a pound 
for steer cattle. How are they going to sell 
those cattle at 110 percent of parity price 
or the average price between 1919 and 
1929, without losing their shirts, if the 
Administrator wants to crack down on 
them? 5 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know how 
they could, supposing their cost will be 
much higher than the 110 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. It is. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Administrator 
brings it down to 110 percent, and they 
will end with a busted capital structure. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. And that will goon 
through all other lines, and I think Mr. 
Odlum will support the proposition that 
at least 50,000 private-capital structures 
of this country would have to fold up and 
go through the financial wringer, and 
that is another attack on the private 
capitalistic enterprises of this country. 
Personally I do not like it at all. If we 
are not smart enough to handle this 
thing without destroying our capital 
structure and our profit system, upon 
which we have to depend, if we are to 
amortize this enormous Federal debt, 
how in the world do we expect to go out 
and extend the four freedoms to the four 
corners of the earth? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
man stated that this would be a capital 
sentence to going business, and that 
statement raised a protest on the other 
side of the House. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to a case that appeared in the 
newspaper on Saturday, under the pres- 
ent informal arrangement of price fix- 
ing, under Mr. Henderson. I refer to a 
zinc-processing industry. The news item 
was in a Chicago newspaper, and I am 
sure it was correct. Mr. Henderson set 
a price on zinc and said that they could 
not sell it any higher than the fixed 
price, and told them also that it would 
be inflationary if they sold to dealers. 
Later he cracked down on them because 
they sold to dealers. Selling to dealers 
is a practice of the industry. So that in 
effect, the dealers in that industry will 
be completely driven out of business on 
account of Mr. Henderson’s policy. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. WITLIAuS] pointed 
out that increased wages have not caused 
inflation in prices. I agree with that. 
Let me point out that the increase in 
prices of farm products has not caused 
inflation and let someone get up and 
refute that, if he wants to. What is 
causing this price inflation? I do not 
propose to get bogged down in the mud- 
hole of wage control and price control on 
farm products, because those are side 
issues, picayunish stuff, and they amount 
to no more than the spindrift you will 
find on the crest of the waves as they 
come into shore, That is all pure tom- 
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myrot, dealing only with those things, and 
leaving out the more vital factors. You 
have to get to the big factors, and then 
come along with these minor issues and- 
deal with them—I mean if your objective 
is to prevent inflation. I think we are 
highly intellectually dishonest with the 
people when we lead them to believe that 
the enactment of this bill will prevent 
increased cost of living. Here is the last 
conference board’s report: Total employ- 
ment, September 1941, 54 625,000 work- 
ers; total employment, excluding military 
forces, 52,633,000. In agriculture last 
September we had 11,532,000 at work. In 
August 1941, you had 11,017,000 men at 
work on the farms. In November 1941, 
farm employment reaches one of the 
lowest figures, amounting only to 10,420,- 
000 on November 1. This is 1,112,000 
fewer workers than the estimate for Oc- 
tober 1; one-half million below November 
1, 1940, and the reduction from a year 
earlier continues the trend that has been 
evidenced every month in 1941, but the 
November decline is much greater than 
for any preceding month. 

These industrial workers amount to 
approximately 40,000,000, and they ex- 
pect us to enact a law which will prevent 
their cost of living increasing. There are 
40,000,000 workers involved on one side. 
You have about 10,400,000 workers on 
farms involved on the other; thirty or 
thirty-five million total population on the 
farms. There are the two sides of that 
equation. But over and above all that 
is this other thing that I want to talk 
about, and I now refer to the power of 
money—money that is being created by 
Government fiat for the purpose of fi- 
nancing the deficits of Government and 
which is being turned out at the rate of 
more than $1,000,000,000 monthly. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. I submitted this in- 
quiry yesterday and I do not think I got 
an answer that satisfied me. What is the 
necessity of fixing a ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts while we at the same time as a Goy- 
ernment are paying the farmers of this 
country a billion dollars a year in sub- 
sidies? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not see any 
sense to those things at all, myself, but 
they are going on just the same, and 
largely for political reasons. Give the 
farmers fair prices and they will not ask 
for donations from the Treasury. 

Let us carry that a little further. 
What caused the rise in prices on farm 
commodities which has occurred? The 
legislative acts of this body, primarily. 
What caused the increased wages which 
have occurred? ‘The legislative acts of 
this body, primarily. What has occurred 
has been the result of legislation. Re- 
move the cause, neutralize it, get rid of it, 
if you want to reverse the trend. Is 
there anybody out there in this audience 
who wants to cut wages? I do not think 
so. Is there anybody out there who 
wants to cut the price of farm products? 
I do not think so. Is there anybody 
down in the administrative part of Gov- 
ernment that wants to do anything about 
the inflationary monetary forces that are 
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now running? I do not think so. Will 

g be done effectively on these 
things? I do not look for anything effec- 
tive. What do I look for? You are 
going to witness increased prices; you 
are going to witness increased wages; you 
are going to witness increased strikes. 
This Congress, in my opinion, is not going 
to do much about that either. We might 
just as well be realistic about this. I do 
not expect the people in my district to 
think that I voted against a bill that is 
going to prevent prices from going up, 
because prices are going up. I am sure 
of that. This bill will permit Mr. Hen- 
derson to adjust upward the ceilings 
which he sets as Administrator of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Here is a statement 
from the American Federation of Labor 
which points out that price control is 
vital. Wages are 16 percent above pre- 
war. Living costs are up 9.6 percent. 
You will find that on page 4 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, volume 2, No. 
10, November 1941. 

Well, what is that to kick about? 
Wages up 16 percent above prewar. Liv- 
ing costs up 9.6 percent. There is their 
- own official publication. 

Mr. Eccles recently said: 

Price fixing is not enough. To meet the 
threat of inflation we need certain direct 
control but there is no substitute for the im- 
mediate adoption of hard-boiled fiscal and 
credit policies. 


Are there any hard-boiled fiscal and 
credit policies in this bill? No, sir. They 
are not there. Why did we not put them 
in? Nobody from the other end of the 
avenue wanted them in. Mr. Henderson 
did not want themin. Our committee in 
the majority did not have the courage to 
put them in the bill. I voted to insert 
them and had they been included I would 
have been glad to go along with the bill. 

In Fortune Magazine in August 1941, 
Mr. Eccles said: 

During the past year currency and demand 
deposits in commercial banks have increased 
by about $7,000,000,000. If this trend were 
permitted to continue indefinitely at this 
rate it can readily be seen that the inflation- 
ary results would be disastrous. 


If I had the time I would go on through 
and give you information on the power 
of money in connection with this very 
question, which I think would be so con- 
clusive that nobody in this House could 
resist it in their own conscience. I am 
not talking about on roll call. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Would 
the gentleman subscribe to this general 
statement, that whatever be the argu- 
ment in favor of price-control legisla- 
tion, like we have now, unless monetary 
controls are instituted the attempt over 
a considerable period of time to control 
the situation by means of governmental 
fiat on prices will be up against a situa- 
tion which it will be difficult for them 
to deal with? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think that is 
exactly what Mr. Eccles referred to when 
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he said it would be disastrous. In my 
opinion, for us to attempt this thing 
without taking these other steps is sheer 
mockery. I think we are intellectually 
dishonest, and I think it is action of that 
kind that causes men like Pegler to write 
what he did about Members of Congress 
in the issues of the newspaper last night 
and today. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In the light of the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Corree], in delegating 
these vast powers to the other end of the 
Capitol, some of you say, “But Congress 
can give and Congress can take away.” 
How much longer will that lullaby last 
with the public? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ido not know how 
much longer it will last. Some day the 
public may grow tired and weary. The 
public is much smarter than we give it 
credit for. I am sure about that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is it a lullaby? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have had 
plenty of warning. All a man has to do 
is to drive down the street and read the 
billboards. There is no excuse for any- 
body in this country not to be well in- 
formed of the disastrous road that we 
are going today. 

Listen, when we offer a program such 
as this why do we not take these cash- 
demand deposits and this currency we 
have in hoarding and go down to the 
counter and tell the Secretary of the 
Treasury that we want to buy these de- 
fense bonds and buy them by the bil- 
lions of dollars worth? Read the state- 
ments made by Treasury officials as late 
as within the past 15 days. Since May 1 
we have bought a measly two billions, 
worth of defense bonds. We should be 
buying defense bonds as fast as defense 
expenditures run, whether it is -$1500,- 
000,000 a month or $2,000,000,000 a 
month or $4,000,000,000 a month. Other- 
wise your deficit increases and the se- 
curity is in the commercial bank port- 
folios, your demand deposits go up, you 
add fuel to the fires of inflation. God 
Almighty did not design the laws of this 
universe so that such stuff would operate 
and fit your peculiar political situation. 
He sets these forces at work and they 
run until they devour you, unless you 
do the necessary; and we, the Congress, 
are not willing to do the necessary, and 
the administration is not willing to do 
the necessary—monetary, prices, and 
other. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. I listened very care- 
fully to the gentleman's splendid pres- 
entation of his views. Is it the view of 
the gentleman from Michigan that this 
bill merely creates a straw man to avoid 
the responsibility of the administration 
and the Congress for the conditions that 
necessitate price control? 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. This bill in my 
opinion is a political expedient set up to 
mislead the people of the United States 
and make them believe that we are going 
to do something to prevent inflation, and 
later, deflation in the post-war period; 
and I think we are unfair with the people 
of this country. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
the gentleman stated that the purchase 
of defense bonds would be effective in 
checking inflation providing they were 
bought by individuals. If they are 
bought by banks, with our present bank- 
ing situation in effect, they would be just 
as inflationary as that much new money. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. Ido not think 
we should permit a dollar’s worth of de- 
fense-borrowing issues to go into the 
portfolios of commercial banks. I 
preached that to the Ways and Means 
Committee starting last January 29. I 
have preached it in half a dozen States 
since. I have kept repeating it in many 
letters I write. These defense bonds 
ought not to permanently pass to the 
portfolios of the commercial banks. 
Read what the Secretary of the Treasury 
said about this very thing and what Mr. 
Eccles said about it. They want the 
people to buy the defense bonds. Let the 
purchase be by inaividuals, let them buy 
them out of past savings, accumulated 
savings, accumulated deposits, accumu- 
lated currency, and out of our current 
income. If we believe in this program 
let us finance it ourselves instead of 
building up a financial situation to de- 
stroy our offsprings. If we would follow 
such a course of making these purchases, 
this bill would not be necessary. We 
would then be buying defense bonds in- 
stead of going into the trading marts and 
bidding against each other and thereby 
pushing up the prices on the things we 
must have for subsistence. We go along 
under another delusion to the effect that 
we can do just as we please and have 
Mr. Henderson solve the problem for us. 
Let me tell you that before this deal is 
over we shall have our appetite for Gov- 
ernment control satiated. In the long 
run we shall discover that it would have 
been better for us to make the necessary 
sacrifice and pay for some of this stuff 
as we go along instead of always defer- 
ring, deferring, and still deferring. We 
have full warning from England, from 
Canada, and from Australia. America 
chooses for the moment the easy way 
and the blame can well be placed at the 
feet of the Congress. 

An amendment went into the bill this 
morning, adopted by the committee, to 
be reported later, which has to do with 
trading in agricultural goods and other 
commodities. In my opinion, the lan- 
guage of this amendment will permit the 
Government or the administrator of this 
bill to wreck the price of certain agricul- 
tural commodities, if those prices, in an 
attempt to keep up with the advance of 
all prices that will take place, go above 
the loan value plus the carrying charges 
on basic commodities held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I raised the 
question in committee, but it was not 
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dealt with at length, and I think you 
better look into that very carefully. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I 
understand this bill and its proponents, 
they claim largely the present threat of 
inflation on farm prices and upon in- 
dustrial prices in the country. If I have 
understood the gentleman, the adminis- 
tration itself has created this situation 
and it is due to this policy of. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Deficit financing. 

. Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; 
borrowing and putting out great sums of 
money all the time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Surely there is no 
question about it. I think I could cite 
at least 25 authorities that will support 
that statement. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And that 
was largely the attitude of Mr. Hender- 
son himself in his testimony before the 
gentleman’s committee, was it not? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. He does not want 
to take certain money powers away from 
_the President. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am not 
Saying that he does, but it is those very 
powers which are creating this very con- 
dition that threatens this inflation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Hender- 
son admits that, does he not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gen- 
tleman will find a lot of admission along 
that line in the testimony. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iryield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. From 
what the gentleman says, it looks to me 
as though we ought to send the bill back 
to the committee and have them bring 
in a proper bill to control inflation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the bill 
should go back to the committee. I think 
the committee should write their own 
bill uninfluenced by Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Ginsberg and the White House. Let 
the House pass its own inflation-preven- 
tion bill and send it to the Senate. Let 
the Senate pass it and send it to the 
President, and let him veto it if he dares. 
There ought to be a proper bill to pre- 
vent inflation and the later subsequent 
deflation, and that kind of a bill I would 
support, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. A few moments ago 
I asked the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if this bill did not contain many 
of the aspects of the N. R. A. without 
some of its safeguards. Would the gen- 
tleman care to comment on that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think this bill 
goes very much further than N. R. A. in 
giving power over industry to the Admin- 
istrator, and it does it in the name of 
preventing inflation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is because of 
the licensing feature in it, is it not? 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. It does it largely by 
the licensing feature. I voted against 
the licensing feature; I am opposed to 
the licensing feature; I am opposed to 
what I call the open-market operations 
of the Administrator in various types of 
commodities; and I am opposed to a 
piecemeal compromising approach de- 
signed to go one-tenth of the way, for 
I believe if this piecemeal measure is 
passed the administration and this Con- 
gress will never take up this other neces- 
sary legislation to do the job and prevent 
inflation and the disastrous results of 
deflation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, all who 
heard the testimony before the Banking 
and Currency Committee are, I believe, 
in accord that a bill to prevent a dan- 
gerous rise in the cost of living should be 
passed quickly. 

Those price rises which occurred in the 
last war may prove to be insignificant as 
compared with what we are faced with 
today, just as the expenditures which we 
made in the last war are insignificant as 


-compared with those which we are plan- 


ning to make today. 

But, as the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Wotcort] said yesterday, price con- 
trol alone will not do the job, for price 
control does not cure the disease which 
causes inflation. All it does is to try to 
correct some of the symptoms caused by 
the disease. 

The administration should realisti- 
cally and forthwith press for legislation 
which will correct, as far as possible, all 
the elements which are causing this 
inflation. 

They should press for a strong tax bill, 
for a realistic savings program—even en- 
forced savings, if necessary; they should 
eliminate wasteful nondefense spending; 
they should make possible action on ex- 
cess bank reserves; and they should re- 
move from the books all that inflationary 
legislation which has created the “cli- 
mate” in which inflation has raised its 
head. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate regimentation. 
I heartily dislike price control. It is 
contrary to every belief which I have 
held as to the proper working of the 
American competitive system. But today 
we are met with a condition, not a theory, 
and we must decide which is worse— 
to accept temporarily this regimentation 
and give up some of our rights and lib- 
erties or to face the dangers of a run- 
away price structure with all its con- 
sequences. 

But if we are to give up our liberties, 
for heaven’s sake let us be sure that we 
pass a bill which will do the job so that 
we will not have made these sacrifices 
in vain. 

The legislation reported by the Bank- 
ing ROS Currency Committee will not 
do it. 

The title of the Steagall bill reads as 
follows: 

To further the national defense and se- 
curity by checking speculation, excessive 
price rises, price dislocations, inflationary 
tendencies, and for other purposes, 
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Note the word “checking.” I think it 
is significant, for this bill would do little 
more than cause a slight check which 
“old man inflation” could easily sidestep 
and continue running toward the goal of 
disaster. 

What the “other purposes” outlined in 
the title are I do not know. But if they 
are the regimenting of small business and 
the taking away of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, without to any great extent 
preventing inflation, these “other pur- 
poses” may well be accomplished—espe- 
cially by the licensing provision. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill calls for sacri- 
fices merely from a small group and lets 
everyone else go scot free. It is a cow- 
ardly bill. It is an ineffective bill. It 
will not work. It dces not deserve to 
work. 

The committee labored for 3 months 
and brought forth a field mouse. 

Mr. Chairman, though we are not phys- 
ically in the war, industrially and eco- 
nomically we have undertaken a war pro- 
gram, and we will suffer from every eco- 
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In an economic war all must make 
economic sacrifices for the common good. 
We should lay selfish interests aside. 

But this Steagall bill asks for almost 
no sacrifices from two of the most im- 
portant economic groups in our country. 
How can you have any economic stabili- 
zation if you forbid ceilings on the price 
of food and clothing until they have 
gone up 32 percent over what they were 
in 1939, remembering that the lowest 
one-fourth income group of our people 
spends 40 percent of their total income 
for food and clothing? 

How can you place a stable ceiling on 
the price of goods if you give no consid- 
eration to the cost of those goods? 

Both Mr. Henderson and Mr. Lubin 
testified, in answer to my questions, that 
labor costs represented 67 percent of the 
over-all cost of a manufactured product. 
You just cannot ignore this item if you 
sincerely wish to attack the problem, 

We all know that if the cost of living 
goes up materially, and it surely will do 
So if this bill is passed in its present form, 
no one will suffer more than the laboring 
man who sees the cost of what he has to 
buy increase at a much greater rate than 
his pay. 

The purchasing power of a man’s wages 
is the vital question—not how many 
pieces of paper there are in his pay 
envelope. 

For the good of labor itself we must 
have a strong bill. 

Mr. Henderson, in response to a ques- 
tion by the gentleman from Texas iMr. 
Patman], stated that if a wage rise was 
granted which made it impossible for a 
manufacturer to sell goods at a profit, the 
Administrator would have no other al- 
ternative but to raise the ceiling. 

Price control in this case would thus 
not be in the hands of the Administrator 
but under the control of whoever was 
handling labor relations. 

I regret that the parliamentary situa- 
tion made it impossible to include profit 
control in the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. Profit control 
should go hand in hand with wage con- 
trol, and I am hopeful that the Ways and 
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Means Committee will soon report out 
legislation further increasing the excess- 
profits tax. I will be glad to vote for it. 
But the fact that stocks of nearly every 
large corporation are selling on the ex- 
change at lower prices than they were a 
year ago certainly shows that the public 
expects us to crack down on excess 
profits—and crack down hard. 

Mr. Chairman, the press has said much 
against the Brown amendment; but 
though this might result in considerably 
higher prices for the immediate future. in 
the long run it does not seem any more 
dangerous than the 110-percent-of-parity 
provision, so long as no consideration is 
given to costs, There would be a top 
limit to which prices might go under the 
Brown amendment, but there is no ceiling 
to the 110 percent of parity; and the 
present bill sets up a vicious circle. 

We all know that parity is but a rela- 
tionship, and that the cost of food and 
clothing make up the largest parts of the 
workers’ budget. Thus, if these items 
rise to 110 percent of parity, which is on 
the average more than 6 percent higher 
than present prices, workers will justifi- 
ably ask for an increase in wages. 

Increased wages will, in turn, increase 
the price of what the farmers buy, and 
will thus automatically raise the 110-per- 
cent parity figure, which in turn will in- 
crease the cost of living to the wage earn- 
ers, and so on ad infinitum. The vicious 
circle of inflation will be in full swing, 
and the consumer and those with fixed 
incomes will be lost in the shuffle. 

I do not question the objective of par- 
ity, for this is the declared policy of Con- 
gress, and I realize that some who testi- 
fied before the committee stated that 110 
percent was necessary, owing to fluctuat- 
ing markets, to achieve parity. But is it 
not true that the provision on page 17 
of the Gore bill directing the “Adminis- 
trator to exercise his powers to secure 
average year-around prices not less than 
parity” would be: worth more to the 
farmer than the 110-percent provision? 

Moreover, it seems certain to me that 
this 110 percent will be regarded by the 
people who are not farmers as a dis- 
crimination in favor of the farmers; and, 
Mr. Chairman, this law cannot be admin- 
istered effectively, nor will it succeed, un- 
less it has the support and backing of all 
the American people. 

It cannot have this support if the pub- 
lic feels that certain groups are favored 
to their own disadvantage. 

Everyone should be treated alike, 

Piecemeal controls will not work. We 

must go all across the board. 
The administration showed no céurage 
when it brought in its original bill pam- 
pering the two pressure groups who have 
the most votes, but this is no excuse for 
us not to be realistic. 

What if we do pass this weak, half- 
hearted. bill? We are asking the citizens 
of this Nation to give up their rights, to 
accept a planned economy for the dura- 
tion, and they will find when they have 
surrendered these rights that inflation 
continues with only a slight check. 
Everyone will suffer from high living 
costs. 

Our defense effort will have cost us 
billions more than necessary, which must 
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be wrung from the people later on by 
inevitable taxation, and at the end of the 
emergency our price structure will be so 
high that we will be unable to compete in 
South America or in any other foreign 
country. 

Thus, we may physically win the war, 
but we surely will have lost the peace. 

The Gore approach is not perfect, but 
te my mind it is infinitely better than the 
Steagall bill. 

Those of you who voted 2 weeks ago 
for what may result in an all-out war 
should, in all reason, vote for an all-out 
price-control bill to help win that war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dewey]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, since 
August 1 last, the Banking and Currency 
Committee has been in almost constant 
session and I, as one of the members of 
that committee, haye eaten inflation, 
drunk and thought price control; and 
when I finally got to my bed in the eve- 
ning I saw in uneasy sleep the trucu- 
lent but intelligent face of Mr. Hender- 
son, who would come in my dreams, and 
the silver-haired face of that elder 
statesman with all his wisdom would ap- 
pear before me. They would mutter 
“inflation; inflation; inflation.” In the 
morning I would tear myself, sweating, 
from my bed and would seek some facts. 

I would like to say to you, Mr. Hender- 
son, and even to you with all your wis- 
dom, Mr. Baruch, that perhaps in your 
warnings about inflation and the infla- 
tions of the past and the possible infia- 
tion to come, probably you have forgot- 
ten or overlooked or, for some reason, do 
not wish to bring before our committee 
some of the facts. 

I am going to take a little time of the 
committee this afternoon to make a few 
comparisons of what Mr. Baruch had to 
face when he and his associates attempt- 
ed to stabilize prices in the last war and 
what Mr. Henderson may have to do, as 
Price Administrator, today. 

Let me recall to your mind, if you 
please, that when the first World War 
was about to start there was no Federal 
Reserve Board. That great organization 
and institution which has to do with our 
national credit was not formed until 
1914. It had no experience, and it was 
really formed to provide an elastic cur- 
rency. Their knowledge of credit con- 
trol was rather limited. 


I would like to draw another point to 


your mind and thought: It was not until 
March 1913 that our income-tax bill 
went into effect, and even in fear of bor- 
ing you a little, I am going to tell you 
what the tax bill of 1913 produced in tax- 
able revenue during the first 3 years. 

Mind you, that tax bill exempted $3,000 
in individual income. There was noth- 
ing about married couples, Every man 
had a $3,000 exemption. 

In 1915 only 336,000 tax returns were 
made, producing $80,000,000 of revenue 
to the United States. In 1916 we got 
along a little better. There were 437,000 
taxpayers in the United States and they 
produced $124,000,000. In 1917 they 
finally brought the exemption down to 
$1,000, and more people came in; $387,- 
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000,000 of revenue was produced in that 
year. 

What I would like to emphasize is 
that in the first 3 years—1915, 1916, and 
1917—there were only $593,000,000 of 
revenue obtained from the tax bill—from 
income and profits taxes. May I say 
that at this time, under the 1941 bill, 
six companies of the United States are 
reserving an equal amount for their pros- 
pective taxes for this year. In other 
words, under the 1941 tax bill, six great 
companies are paying in 1 year more 
than was collected from the entire United 
States in the first 3 years of the tax bill. 

We hear from Mr. Henderson a great 
deal that one of the things that must be 
done is to siphon off the excess spending 
power from the people, but in those days, 
when Mr. Baruch had to face inflation 
and price control, $3,000 of every work- 
er—of every man, woman, and child who 
received that amount—were exempted 
from taxation, and all that, plus $24,- 
000,000,000 of untaxed money, were left 
in their hands. Naturally there were 
price rises with that great amount of 
money to be expended or left in the 
people’s hands. 

But today what have we? We havea 
well-organized Federal Reserve System, 
and already that System has put into 
effect certain regulations reducing the 
purchasing power of the people by in- 
stallment purchases. They have already 
put into effect reserves to take up the 
excess deposits of the banks. Then our 
well-known tax system has had almost 
30 years—in fact, 28 years, to be exact— 
of experience. I can assure you that 
every hole will be plugged. 

We talk about the excess profits of 
industry. The people so far have been 
on a joy ride in this war—bigger returns, 
bigger wages. But let March 15 come 
and they will find that the Ways and 
Means Committee has written a very 
effective tax bill and there will not be 
much excess profits left in the hands of 
the corporations. 

Already, as we know, another bill, pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department and 
sent to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, proposes to take 15 percent of all 
gross earnings at the source. So I do 
not believe that Mr. Henderson need 
worry; most of the excess spending power 
of the people and the corporations will 
be siphoned off before they get the op- 
portunity to expend it, thereby causing 
price rises due to reduced supplies of con- 
sumption goods necessitated by national- 
defense demands. 

I make these statements to show, if I 
may, that there is little comparison today 
with the conditions that existed in the 
United States in the last war. I do not 
believe we need any rigid price-control 
bill. I believe there are orthodox ways 
and manners of controlling prices. True, 
it may be necessary and probably is 
necessary to have some administrator 
who will correlate the existing values as 
they are today and have some power to 
see that some one group or some one in- 
dustry or some one commodity does not 
get out of line. But when there is talk 
of the necessity of an economic czar, I do 
not see it. The powers are here and they 
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can be used by existing, well-thought-out 
economic machinery of Government. 

Then, again, I should like to say it is 
a little paradoxical that while the ad- 
ministration is demanding all of these 
controls over our economic system to pre- 
vent inflation, it was only in the month 
of June last, if I recall correctly, that 
the power to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
greenbacks was extended, that the power 
to monetize silver was extended, and that 
the power further to devalue the gold 
content of the dollar was extended. Why 
should these very definitely inflationary 
powers remain in the hands of the Exec- 
utive and be refused to be given up while 
at the same time the administration de- 
mands powers to control inflation? 

The real duty of the Price Adminis- 
trator, it seems to me and as I have al- 
ready said, is to correlate the values be- 
tween the different economic units of our 
country, to see that the real wage of the 
workman is kept equal to what it is 
necessary for him to have to live, namely, 
food, rent, and clothing. I do not see, 
that there is any necessity of put- 
ting a ceiling over all wages, I do not 
see any necessity of giving to one man 
the power to regiment all of our econ- 
omy. Even Mr. Baruch, whom we all ad- 
mire, and who has had a vast experience, 
has admitted that these powers should 
be somewhat divided. 

Where in the bill is any supervisory 
body over the judgment of one man? It 
was had in the last war. When Mr, 
Baruch appeared before the committee, I 
interrogated him on that subject, and I 
shall read briefly from the hearings my 
questions and his response. I asked him 
if there was any board of appeals to 
whom individuals who were not satisfied 
with their local boards or prices might 
come and have a hearing. I said, “Did 
you have any such board?” 

Mr. BarucH. The price-fixing committee 
fixed prices for every 3 months and invited 
anybody who had any criticism to appear 
before them and present their case. I think 
it was a good Board. I can say that because 
I was not a member of it. 


Mark you, Mr. Baruch was not a mem- 
ber of that Board. 

There was every opportunity to change any 
price and to try and correct any injustice and 
try to lessen any hardships. There was a real 
honest effort. There was a very remarkable 
old gentleman at the head of it— 


And so forth. Where in this price-con- 
trol bill can any person come to have a 
hearing? Under the bill, he comes back 
to the man who sets the ceiling and if he 
does not like what he gets there, he may 
have a right to appear before a court of 
three judges who can consider only 
whether the price was legally set, but 
none of the facts in the case may be 
reviewed. 

I should like to see in any price-control 
bill that becomes law some board of re- 
view, some place where our fellow citizens 
may appeal. 

With all due deference to the gentle- 
man fiom Tennesee (Mr. Gore], for 
whose courage and mentality I have great 
admiration, may I say that I cannot go 
along with his bill for the simple reason 
that it regiments the whole of our econ- 
omy. Igo along to a certain extent with 
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the Steagall bill, only because it may be 
amended and probably some of the regi- 
mentation lessened. If it is not, I shall 
not vote for either bill. 

Where in the Steagall bill is any men- 
tion of taxation? Where in the Steagall 
bill is there any mention of credit? 
Therefore, why in that bill should there 
be a demand for the placing of ceilings 
on wages? 

I again say that I believe it to be the 
duty of the Price Administrator to at- 
tempt to correlate values and have the 
real value of the wages kept; but to at- 
tempt to freeze wages I think is wrong. 

Under our law and custom we have a 
way of setting wages, and that is by col- 
lective bargaining. I believe that the 
only thing the Price Administrator should 
do, and it should be one of his duties, 
to appear as an interpleader before the 
boards or commissions now existing to 
consider whether the collective-bargain- 
ing wage is or is not fair. 

There are a few other items I should 
like to mention in regard to this bill. 
One is the licensing provision. As I un- 
derstand, at least, that is what I was 
told this morning in committee, there 
will be no licenses, no “blue eagles” will 
flutter in any window, merely the Price 
Administrator by decree and publica- 
tion will say that every industry in a 
certain line will be under license. 

How will any small merchant, unless 
he keeps well in touch with all the pub- 
lications of the Government, know that? 
He might without knowledge break the 
law. Suppose he does; what happens to 
him? Hein turn appears before the man 
who sets the price ceiling, and if he does 
not get redress there, where does he ap- 
peal? Again, to this emergency court of 
three judges, who may not deal with the 
facts of the matter but may deal only 
with whether the Price Administrator 
acted according to the law. 

If there is to be any licensing done, and 
I see no need of it, I do not understand 
why every American citizen should not 
have his day in court before a competent 
judge, the district court. If the district 
court wishes, it may appoint a commis- 
sioner to hear the various cases as they 
may be presented. 

Another feature that was adopted to- 
day by the committee as an amendment, 
is the right of the Price Administrator 
to purchase from high-cost producers. I 
think this is a very necessary feature of 


-his administration. There are probably 


a number of individuals who, due to the 
situation of their business, cannot pro- 
duce as low as some of the low-cost pro- 
ducers and, naturally, they would have 
to close up. I take the case of the copper 
mines. As you know, some help has al- 
ready been offered them. The high-cost 
Michigan producers have to have about 
3 or 4 cents more per pound for their 
copper than do some of the hydraulic 
producers. I think they should be sub- 
sidized, but this House has authorized by 
law borrowing power to the Federal Loan 
Administration, with its various agencies 
and corporations, with which to buy and 
supply themselves with metal stock piles, 
and here in the government manual 
you will find mentioned the Defense Sup- 
ply Corporation which can enter into 
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purchase of about anything—commodi- 
ties, supplies, critical or otherwise—and 
they are doing it, and they have done a 
good job, as far as I know. Why is it 
necessary to set up here with a revolving 
und 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Lilinois 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DEWEY. As I said, 1 agree with 
this subsidizing of the high-cost pro- 
ducer. It takes the place of what was 
called the bulk-line method used in the 
last war when they set a price or a ceil- 
ing at a point where the highest-cost 
producer could operate. Of course, this 
made unusual profits for the low-cost 
producers. This new way permits an 
average to be taken, somewhere around 
the average low cost of production, and 
subsidizes the high-cost producer, but 
this can be done without creating another 
little R. F. C. in Mr. Henderson’s office. 
I shall offer an amendment at the proper 
time, in place of the committee amend- 
ment, to turn back to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the duty of carry- 
ing out the subsidization of high-cost 
producers. 

I believe, as I have said, there are in 
the agencies of the Government today 
existing those who have had 25 or 30 
years of experience, not only in the last 
war but during the depression we started 
with in the early thirties, and I believe 
they have sufficient knowledge and au- 
thority to handle any inflation. 

It has already been brought out by 
various speakers that there is no inflation 
existing today. We know perfectly well, 
and we have heard it mentioned dozens 
and dozens of times by Mr. Eccles and 
other members of the finance depart- 
ments of the Government, that they were 
pump priming to get the prices back to 
the 1926 averages. It cost, between 1932 
and 1940, $21,000,000,000 of the people’s 
money in that effort; and what is the 
result? We have finally arrived at 914 
percent of that desirable point, the 1926 
average, which was represented as being 
the millenium of the standard of living 
of the American people. And what did 
they do? When we were nearing that 
point they ignored the 1926 average and 
jumped to a new base, and the new base 
is September 1, 1939. I have not the 
exact figure before me, but, as my mind 
recalls it, on September 1, 1939, we were 
about 79 percent of the 1926 average. 
We were down at bedrock. We were just 
a little ahead of the bankruptcy stage to 
which we had fallen in December 1937. 
Now we are taking that asa basis. When 
you hear of these enormous price rises, 
we are 10 percent ahead of the sheriff. 
The sheriff generally had most of us by 
the back of the neck at that time, and 
we are 10 percent ahead of him now. 

I do not think there is any inflation; 
and if there is going to be any inflation, 
it is the inflation that this Government 
will wish to have when it comes to paying 
off the debt. Whenever there is any 
first-class war brewing, do not forget that 
a way to pay off the debt is by inflation 
or by indemnity, and we al! know that 
the only war debts that have ever been 
paid or the only indemnity that has been 
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collected was after the Franco-Prussian 
War, in 1870. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. May I Just complete 
this sentence, and then I am done. 

At that time the Germans succeeded in 
collecting $3,000,000,000 of indemnity 
from the French, and as far as I know 
that is the only indemnity in modern 
times that has ever been collected. No; 
when we get to the point of paying off 
the debt, we will have inflation all right, 
and it will be inflation that will be or- 
dered by the administration. It is not 
here now. The administration has the 
power and authority to control it. We 
can siphon off the excess spending power 
of the people by taxation, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say in closing that I 
do not want to see, by any act of this 
Congress, a further regimentation of our 
economy. This country was built by the 
ingenuity of its people. The railroads, 
the public utilities, were built by the dar- 
ing of our people, by the failures of our 
people, and the willingness to start again. 
Our people will support the national de- 
fense of this country. They will bear 
taxes; they will go along. But, as I said 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
hearings, when our boys get back home 
and are seeking jobs, they do not want to 
find a ruined industry due to regimenta- 
tion of a bureaucracy. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill has been discussed so well by so 
many distinguished speakers up to this 
point that it is becoming difficult to add 
to the supply of information already 
given. What I would like to do more 
than anything else is to reemphasize 
some of the points that have already been 
made, particularly the one about public 
morale. I think this bill has more tọ do 
with public morale than the debate so 
far has indicated. It is just as impor- 
tant that, after this legislation has 
passed, if it is passed, that it be sup- 
ported wholeheartedly as it is that some 
of our important measures of foreign 
policy be supported, because the only 
way that it can be really successful is 
to get united cooperation from the great 
majority of our citizens. If it is to do 
that, as the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Crawrorp] has pointed out so ably, 
it cannot be put over as a bill which is 
going to cure everything, as a bill which 
is going to stop price rises completely 
and at a level satisfactory to everyone. 
It must be realized just what can be 
expected from it, so that no one will be 
disillusioned or disappointed. I believe 
that this bill will restrain and hold in 
check prices, but it will almost certainly 
not stop prices from rising. It will con- 
trol and restrain. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Crawrorp] when he says that unless we 
deal with this whole problem, including 
steps in the fiscal and financial fields, 
unless we include everything at this one 
time in this one bill, that, therefore, this 
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bill should be defeated. Actually the 
measure that we are now discussing 
covers some items which would not be 
touched at all in some instances by meas- 
ures reconstructing or changing our fiscal 
and monetary policies. Where we havea 
drastic shortage of material, and where 
we have a demand that far exceeds the 
available supply, there is no way that 
prices for that material can be kept from 
getting out of line unless there is some 
system of control placed over the price 
of that commodity. Credit curtailment 
and money controls will not handle that. 
For that reason I feel this bill is one 
essential part of the whole process or 
method. So it is my intention to sup- 
port the committee bill unless it con- 
tinues to deteriorate with the lightning 
rapidity which has characterized it in 
the committee hearings so far this week. 
I refer to the bill as the committee bill 
because I include in my discussion of it 
the committee amendments which are to 
be offered from the floor. 

The second thing I have in mind—and 
this affects public morale also—is that 
price control is only one part of an entire 
picture which covers appropriations, pri- 
orities, and price control—a three-ring 
circus, as it were. As soon as we started 
making appropriations and as soon as we 
authorized the Government to go out into 
the markets and buy and buy and buy 
what it needed for defense purposes, at 
that point it undoubtedly became neces- 
sary to give the Government the addi- 
tional powers to exercise priorities, so as 
to make sure that the Government got 
those materials, because the supply of 
them was not sufficient for both the needs 
of defense and civilian use. Competition 
between Government and business for 
these materials would have created im- 
mediate jumps in prices. After those two 
steps were taken, almost inevitably the 
further step of price contro] became nec- 
essary, and if you will study and read the 
Places in the hearings in which Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Baruch were questioned 
by myself you will agree with me that 
they both admitted or stated, whichever 
way you prefer to phrase it, that probably 
as a result of the incidence of these three 
factors it would very probably be neces- 
sary to requisition property for civilian 
use if the emergency and the defense 
program continued long enough, 

At this point 1 desire to emphasize one 
thing that the gentleman from Missouri 
said, but which is so important that it 
certainly will bear repetition. Most of 
the debate so far has emphasized the 
importance of price control to the con- 
sumer. It is important to the consumer, 
and that is where it pinches every citizen 
in the United States, because every citi- 
zen in the United States is ə consumer 
and is affected by the rise in prices of the 
commodities that he buys; but the funda- 
mental purpose of price control runs 
even deeper than this. It is to keep 
goods flowing in the channels of trade. 
If it does not do that, then our whole 
economy goes to pieces, and so does our 
defense effort. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. Yes. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I am very much 
interested in the brilliant way in which 
the gentleman is explaining it to those of 
us who do not know very much about it. 
He touched on a matter about which I 
wanted to ask a question. How can con- 
trolling a thing’s price, simply saying, 
“You cannot charge any more than this,” 
cause that thing to flow in trade? I 
would think that if that price happened 
to be too low, it would cause the thing 
to stop rather than to flow. If I were the 
owner of a store and the price-control 
man should say to me, “You cannot sell 
this for over a dollar,” and that very 
thing cost me a dollar and a quarter to 
produce, naturally I would say, “All right; 
I will not sell it for over a dollar, because 
I will not sell it at all.” Will the gentle- 
ag tell me how we operate from there 
on 

Mr. KUNKEL. Well, obviously, if the 
price control is established at the wrong 
price it will block the flow of goods. 
Therefore when price control is being 
administered, before you can get the 
price low enough to suit the consumer, 
you have to be certain that the price is 
high enough in order to induce the flow 
of goods in the needed quantities. 

When Mr. Henderson was before our 
committee he stated that he would take 
into consideration all the elements of 
cost and that he would establish his ceil- 
ing so that the goods would be manu- 
factured and would flow into the chan- 
nels of trade and would reach the ulti- 
mate consumer. Thus if he established 
a ceiling for a specific industry and if 
that industry ceiling would bring out 
only 75 percent of the potential of that 
industry, but that 75 potential was not 
enough, then it might be necessary to 
make specific rises in the ceiling so as to 
bring in that extra 25 percent. Other- 
wise the full available potential could 
not be topped. The whole thing depends 
on and goes to administration. Price 
control must be administered so that it 
performs the function of price if our sys- 
tem of free enterprise is to be main- 
tained. 

The definition of “price” is “the mech- 
anism that regulates the flow of goods.” 
We find a situation where the demand 
and supply factors which ordinarily op- 
erate to create the right price have got- 
ten so out of line that they no longer 
create a proper price. Price as a mecha- 
nism breaks down, in other words. So, 
in order to try to keep our economy func- 
tioning in the way that is necessary for 
national defense, and necessary for pro- 
ducing the necessities for civilian use— 
which must be done if a high civilian 
morale is to be maintained—we are forced 
to substitute price control for price. 
When we do substitute it for price. we 
have to see that it performs the func- 
tion of price, one of which is to get the 
goods into the channels of trade and the 
other of which is to try to keep from 
dislocating the consumer purchasing 
power in the country any more than is 
necessary or placing the consumer at a 
greater disadvantage than need be. 

I agree thoroughly with the brilliant 
statement which the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] made at the out- 
set of his remarks yesterday about the 
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dangers of inflation and particularly 
about the extreme dangers that are 
present and imminent in the present sit- 
uation, although I cannot agree with his 
eonclusions. If I were convinced that 
this present trouble we face would not 
result more seriousiy than the one which 
we had in 1917 and 1918, I would hesi- 
tate to support the committee bill in its 
present form. However, if there is any- 
thing in figures and in comparisons, and 
if present world conditions continue, 
certainly we can expect a much worse 
catastrophe than we had before. For 
that reason, it is most important, in my 
opinion, that we start in immediately to 
place in this initial control, not with the 
thought that this is something that is 
going to solve the problem, but that it 
is one vital step in that direction, and a 
necessary step, and one that is our re- 
sponsibility today. 

Later on these different factors that 
have been enumerated and explained so 
well by many of the other gentlemen can 
be taken hold of and dealt with. There 
is no question in the world that they 
should be dealt with in the near future, 
and in that regard I join them in urging 
fiscal and monetary reforms to meet 
present conditions. 

There is another important thing to 
remember. It seems to me, as I have 
talked to people all over the country, that 
it is a thoroughly misunderstood element. 
That is, that price rises and inflation de- 
pend upon actual involvement in war. 
While that may be true of war in the 
large sense of the word, yet it is not con- 
nected with the shooting phases of the 
war. It is entirely independent of shoot- 
ing, hostilities, and death. It is the ex- 
penditures that are made for the mate- 
rials used in the war that create infla- 
tion—plus diversion of materials to war 
purposes, and so forth. The expendi- 
tures we are making and planning today 
for our defense program are exactly the 
same in net result as though this country 
today were engaged in a shooting war. 
Consequently we have to protect our- 
selves now from these effects. We know 
that the impact of our appropriations 
has not hit us yet in anything like full 
force, because the money is not being 
spent in near the volume in which it will 
be turned loose later on. We do know 
spending will increase, and increase as 
time goes on. We know that plans are 
being made to increase appropriations 
and future expenditures. So when you 
take all those things into consideration 
it seems to me we had better get started 
as best we can, because already time and 
prices have a head start on us. 

I think that theoretically you can make 
a splendid argument in favor of the Gore 
bill, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
did. It is the result of a great deal of 
study by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
and the theory of freezing everything in 
proportion and in relation to everything 
else is one that appeals to the mind and 
the imagination if it were only possible 
to do so justly and equitably. But even 
if this were possible, yet when I study the 
enforcement angle of it it rather appalls 
me to think how it can be enforced. 

If we are going to establish and build 
up public morale in carrying out a price- 
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control bill, the first thing we have to do 
is to get a bill that can be enforced. If 
you think back to the national prohibition 
law you will remember that that law fell 
into disrepute largely because it could not 
be enforced. If we set up a bill that can- 
not be enforced against everyone who 
comes under its terms from the start, im- 
mediately the whole thing is going to fall 
down. The American citizen will rebel 
instead of cooperate. So my approach to 
this problem is that we should go as far 
as we can today, both from a practical 
standpoint and as far as we can admin- 
ister the bill adequately. We should 
seek an ideal that is definitely attainable. 
If we are going to err we had better err 
on the side of not going far enough rather 
than on the side of going further than we 
can administer adequately and surely. If 
we do the latter, we will undermine and 
destroy the whole effort. As time goes 
on, as the personnel of the price admin- 
istration builds up and increases and be- 
comes more familiar with its duties, these 
selective controls can be expanded. If 
new legislation is necessary, that can be 
done in another bill. It certainly will be 
wiser to start in on something that we 
know we can accomplish and then work 
forward from that point, having made 
sure that our people understand that we 
are not attempting to do more than to 
take the initial step in the broad and 
varied process of checking inflation, so 
that they will not be misled. It is a 
great deal better to do that, to start here 
and build forward, than it is to go out 
and pass a bill such as one to prevent sin, 
or something like that, which cannot be 
enforced, and then have such too broad 
and widespread legislation, by its failure, 
fall of its own weight and end all future 
possibility of finding a solution to the 
problem that we seek to handle, and 
which we must answer if our form of gov- 
ernment is to survive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the sole purpose of this bill is to 
control inflation, end it is for no other 
purpose. We must, therefore, consider 
it in this light, and in this light alone It 
may not be pleasing to some cOnsumers, 
but vhat was the testimony of Mr. Hen- 
derson and ail the witnesses: That it was 
for the purpose of controlling inflation. 
I therefore take the position that the 
price of no commodity should be fixed 
below a point where inflation is not in- 
volved. This is sound doctrine. 


I am not in favor of any rigid bill. 
The people in America are not in favor 
of any rigid bill. Undertake to pass a 
bill delegating all the authority of Con- 
gress relative to national economy to one 
man, regardless of who he may be, and 
you take a step that calls for the greatest 
care. For this reason I think it would be 
difficult to enforce any bill that is too 
rigid. I think, therefore, the bill that 
has been brought out by this committee 
should be adopted as it is. It does not 
go too far. The so-called Henderson bill, 
of course, did not include labor. I voted 
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for the labor amendments but did not 
win. When we cannot get what we 
want—and we cannot all the time—a 
compromise is next best, and a compro- 
mise was the best we could do after 3 long 
months hard labor. 

Since war profits have been deter- 
mined not to be germane and must be 
placed in another bill. by the same rea- 
soning it is believed by many that it is 
best for wages, which are not a com- 
modity, to be placed in a separate bill, 
and it has been agreed by administration 
leaders that a bill to curtail strikes will 
be on the floor of the House next week. 

A bill embodying legislation of the 
character recommended by the President 
was introduced and referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. The com- 
mittee report shows all this and adds that 
in view of the sharp increase ‘n purchas- 
ing power resulting from defense expen- 
ditures, combined with increasing acute 
shortages of certain essential materials, 
legislation to deal with the inflationary 
tendencies caused by this condition is es- 
sential for the protection of the national 
defense and security. 

It does not of itself fix any prices but 
gives to a price administrator the power 
to establish ceilings on prices and, in de- 
fense areas, on rents for housing accom- 
modations. It does not give to the Ad- 
ministrator power to establish ceilings 
on wages or salaries or on the rates 
charged by any common carrier or public 
utility. In the case of agricultural com- 
modities, the Administrator cannot es- 
tablish ceilings below certain minimum 
ceilings. Powers of the Administrator are 
limited also in the case of newspaper and 
other advertising. 

At this point let me state my belief that 
it would be impossible to enforce an over- 
all ceiling. Do you know what that 
means? It means, of course, that the 
people of this country would not stand 
for it. We were told in the course of the 
hearings that we had 1,800,000 commodi- 
ties. It would take one-quarter of the 
population to enforce an over-all bill. It 
is not practical; it is not what th people 
want. Unless you have public sentiment 
behind a law, it cannot be enforced. I 
believe it was Elbert Hubbard who once 
Said when asked to define law that law 
was public sentiment crystallized. Un- 
less you have ‘he people behind the law, 
it is better not to pass it. 

We have the committee bill before us 
and we take the position it will control 
inflation. Why? Because it does not 
on any commodity raise the price more 
than 118 or 119 percent. Now, let me tell 
you, when you have any law as drastic 
as this will be you do not want to do 
away entirely with the law of supply and 
demand. You must give some room for 
the law of supply and demand to operate. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Suppose we go 
ahead with this bill, enact it into law, 
put it in operation, that it runs for 12, 
18, or 24 months and there is a tremen- 
dous increase in the price level and the 
people find they are conforming and sup- 
porting the approach of the price ad- 
ministrator, but prices are still running 
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away. Under a situation like that, what 
is the gentleman’s opinion.of the reac- 
tion of the 40,000,000 nonagricultural in- 
dustrial workers of this country to the 
bill? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I want to ask 
why anybody wants to oppose the farm- 
ers, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
when the farmers will not get higher 
than 118 percent? You do not destroy 
the law of supply and demand. May I 
say that, so far as the witnesses are con- 
cerned, I asked a number of them, and 
not one of them said that the average 
prices from 1919 to 1929 were inflation- 


ary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think they 
are, either. I believe the farmers are 
entitled to a higher price. But when you 
put a marketing industry under license 
and under the domination of a central 
staff in Washington in the name of in- 
flation prevention, and it does not pre- 
vent inflation—butter goes up, manufac- 
tured products go up, meat goes up, 
everything goes up and up—I do not be- 
lieve the public will very long conform to 
a cooperative spirit. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Of course, 
nobody expects this price-control bill to 
control inflation altogether. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman 


yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY. Asa Representative of 
a cotton State, what is the gentleman’s 
best opinion as to the wage per hour that 
the cotton producers are going to obtain 
for 21-cent cotton, which is the maxi- 
mum? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It has been 
estimated that they will get 21 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. MURRAY. Twenty-one cents an 
hour. There is nothing in this bill to 
prevent a consumer going direct to the 
farmer and paying what be wants to? 
If he is rich enough, he can buy all the 
supplies he wants to direct from the 
farmer? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. That is 
right. 

Take 110 percent of parity. Let us il- 
lustrate with cotton, for instance. Cot- 
ton may sell for 6 months of the year at 
85 percent of parity. For the next 6 
months it must sell at 115 percent of 
parity in order to obtain parity. That is 
true of all commodities. If you want to 
give us parity for our product you cannot 
afford to fix a ceiling at parity. 

The main objection to Mr. Gore’s bill 
is that it does not give justice to all 
classes of people. He has in his substi- 
tute the prevailing prices on the 24th day 
of November this year. This simply 
means that one-third of the producers of 
the commodities in this country will get 
40, 50, or 75 percent more than the pro- 
ducers of other commodities. How can 
I go back to my people where cotton is 
the main product that we have and tell 
them we only got a ceiling 100 percent 
of parity, while the beef-and-cattle boys 
got 140 or 150 percent, the wool boys 
got 160 or 170 percent, and the oil boys 
175 percent, and so on. We cannot justi- 
fy that. Therefore we had to put in the 
110 percent parity in order to realize par- 
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ity the year round. November 1 or 
October 1 in the bill, would help another 
class, When that is done in order to give 
equal justice to all producers of agricul- 
tural products it would be absolutely 
necessary to put in the Brown amend- 
ment which takes the average price of 
1919 to 1929. 

May I say that affect. very few basic 
commodities compared with the date 
October 1, 1941. What does it raise? It 
raises cotton prices about 2.65 cents over 
the 110-percent parity. It raises butter- 
fat about 3 cents a pound. Under the 
average price 1919 to 1929 it was 44 cents, 
and under 110 percent parity it is about 
41 cents. The other commodity that is 
raised is potatoes. It would consider- 
ably raise potatoes, but potatoes today 
are selling for less than 50 percent of 
parity. I am informed, 

Let me state another thing. The 
Brown amendment is less harmful for 
the consumer as to food than the other 
two amendments in the agricultural sec- 
tion, and as to clothes it is much less. 

The farmers of this country are 
patriotic; support all measures beneficial 
to the defense of America from any foe, 
are willing to make and have always made 
great sacrifices for the welfare of this 
country, and when volunteers are called 
to defend our country no other class of 
people has volunteered as freely as the 
American farmers of the great South and 
West. 

The farmer is not selfish. The only 
thing he desires is the same treatment 
and equality with industry and labor and 
his share of the national income. 

Inflation has been defined as an in- 
crease in purchasing power at a more 
rapid rate than is productive power, so 
no commodity can cause inflation as 
long as there is a surplus of that com- 
modity. 

Today we have a large surplus of most 
of the basic commodities, such as wheat, 
cotton, and corn. Much has been said 
recently about increased farm prices and 
rising cost of living. Farm prices have 
not risen high enough to cause inflation, 

Of course, farm prices have risen to 
some extent in recent months, but the 
testimony at the hearings will show the 
increase represents readjustments from 
abnormally low prices to prices that are 
more nearly normal. Many consumers 
complain about present prices because 
they have been accustomed to buying 
agricultural products at almost starva- 
tion prices. The consumers are still get- 
ting much of the food at bargain prices, 
especially in relation to the income of the 
wageearners. Food prices have not risen 
like other commodities since the outbreak 
of the European war, as testified to by 
one of the most prominent witnesses. 

At the committee hearings evidence 
was submitted to show that living costs 
of September 1939 have increased only 
744 percent, but the average weekly earn- 
ings in all manufacturing industries have 
increased 27 percent. Agricultural com- 
modities should not be singled out as 
being responsible for inflation when the 
farmer receives less than 9 percent of the 
national income. Nine percent of the 
national income would have very little 
influence on inflation if 91 percent of the 
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national income is not controlled. A bill 
brought to our committee, known as the 
Henderson bill, did not attempt to control 
salaries and wages which represent 65 or 
70 percent of the national income. Mr. 
Henderson then testified that when 
wages and salaries were increassed, of 
course, he would have to increase the ceil- 
ing on industrial products. Then it must 
appear to all that agriculture would be 
the only commodity in a strait jacket. 
If agriculture must be included in the act, 
we certainly ought to have a reasonable 
ceiling in order to obtain equality with 
labor and industry, which should be de- 
sired by all. 

This bill is perhaps one of the most 
important and far reaching that has ever 
been presented to Congress. And a bill 
that fails to give equality to all classes, in 
my judgment, would be far more danger- 
ous than no bill at all. 

The average prices from 1919 to 1929 
were reasonable and not inflationary. 
Many witnesses were interrogated along 
this line and none of them stated that 
they were unreasonable or inflationary. 
This is the most recent period of a free 
farm economy; 1919 was 1 year after the 
first World War, and the national de- 
pression came in October 1929, and since 
that time our farm economy has been 
controlled. The parity base period of 
1909-14 is considered too remote, as con- 
ditions and prices have changed mate- 
rially since that time. That period of 
1909-14 has been designated by respon- 
sible authorities as the horse-and-buggy 
era. In those days we had few cars, 
trucks, farm machinery, or any other 
modern high-priced farm equipment. 
The year 1926 would be an average one 
for the 10-year period of 1919-29, and 
during that year all groups of commodi- 
ties the farmers had to buy, such as 
foods, hides and leather, textiles, fuel and 
lighting, metals and metal products, 
building materials and chemicals, house 
furnishings, farm products, and miscel- 
laneous items, were on a 100-percent 
relationship with each other. 

All of us are against uncontrolled in- 
flation. We can agree, I think, that any 
benefits which may have accrued as the 
result of the rapid rise in prices during 
the last World War were more than 
wiped out by the far more rapid fall of 
prices in 1920 and the years of depression 
that followed. 

There is some difference of opinion, 
however, as to how strict or rigid a form 
of price control is needed. As you know, 
one school of thought argues that we 
should fix the ceiling on all prices at 
yesterday’s or last week’s or last month’s 
level. And there is another school that 
feels that we should endeavor to write 
as reasonable a bill as possible which 
will give those groups whose prices are 
currently out of line some chance for 
correction and improvement. 

It is this second view which is repre- 
sented by the current bill, and I think 
I may call your attention to the fact 
that the Price Administrator, Mr. Leon 
Henderson, has himself said that he does 
not feel we are yet ready for the arbitrary 
fixing of all prices at the current or some 
past level. The present bill will, I believe, 
give the administration all the authority 
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z gepas to work in the price-control 
eld. 

It is my opinion that public sentiment 
will not back a rigid price- control 
measure at this time, delegating all 
authority in controlling national income 
to one man. I am sure the public will 
prefer a more flexible bill like this when 
it will accomplish the same purpose 
that is, of controlling inflation. 

The American Bankers Association, at 
the annual midcontinent trust confer- 
ence in St. Louis on November 7, pre- 
dicted that it was inevitable that we 
would have from 15 to 20 percent increase 
in the cost of living by next year. These 
economists and bankers in their discus- 
sion were in agreement that inflation 
could be controlled without rigid price- 
fixing measures. They concurred in say- 
ing that physical and economic controls, 
now within the power of the Government, 
could be applied in such a way as to be 
effective. This report of this conference 
was carried in one of the Washington 
papers on November 8, 1941. These busi- 
nessmen have perhaps given more 
thought to inflation than any other group 
and their opinion should have great 
weight with all of us because monetary 
problems and inflation are a part of their 
life study. 

Under the agricultural sections all 
three of the formulas combined would not 
give agricultural prices more than 118 
percent of parity. Under all three of the 
exceptions food prices would not be more 
than 112 percent of parity. 

The House and Senate passed a rent- 
control bill for the District of Columbia 
a few days ago and fixed the base period 
January 1, 1941. At that time rents were 
higher here than any period in the his- 
tory of the District. The people of the 
District were very much pleased with 
this effort to control prices, and espe- 
cially the newspapers here congratulated 
Congress for passing such a wise meas- 
ure. Now, let me say that October 1, 
1941, is one of the three exceptions in 
this bill to fix the ceiling of, agricultural 
products and this particular section gives 
a greater rise to more commodities than 
the 110 percent of parity or the average 
price of 1919-29. Now, why should they 
have in the city of Washington a base 
period of 1941 for rent and not have a 
base for agriculture in 1941 when the 
base period of agriculture does not place 
agricultural products out of line like the 
base period for rents here in Washington. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] undertock to limit to some extent 
the rent proposal but he was immediately 
assailed by many of the people here for 
his suggestion to modify the rent pro- 
posal. 

There are, of course, other means of 
affecting or controlling prices than those 
provided in this bill. But this raises a 
whole series of questions relating to 
taxes, methods of borrowing, installment 
purchases, and other fiscal policies which 
I do not want to discuss. Instead, I 
want to turn my attention to section 3 of 
the bill. 

Under section 3 we have provided that 
no ceilings shall be established for agri- 
cultural commodities below (1) the mar- 
ket price equivalent to 110 percent of 
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the parity price or comparable price for 
such commodity; or (2) the market price 
prevailing on October 1, 1941; or (3) 
the average price during the period July 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1929. Again, there are 
differences of thought with respect to 
this section. On the one hand, it can be 
argued that most of the farmer’s returns 
are, after all, wages for the labor of him- 
self and his family, and that farm prices 
should be excluded from the bill. On the 
other hand, it is argued that agricul- 
tural commodities are the basis for food 
and food prices and that far more rigid 
controls than are provided in section 3 
should be invoked. 

In my opinion, the scheme outlined in 
section 3 is fair and reasonable to all 
parties concerned. Far too many farm- 
ers remember what happened following 
the general inflation of wholesale prices 
and rapid rise in land values during 
World War No.1. Far too many farmers 
have spent the two decades since 1920 
trying to pay off their mortgages and get 
back into a reasonable financial position 
to ever again want uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 

But Iam certain that farm people and 
their representatives cannot afford to ac- 
cept any suggestion for price control 
which does not provide for returning 
parity prices end incomes for farm com- 
modities and to farm people. After all, 
farm prices have not averaged parity for 
a single year since 1920, and, although 
they reached the parity level during the 
last month or two, prices of several of 
the more important farm commodities 
are still well below the parity level. 

The average of farm prices from 1910 
to 1940 was only 87 percent of parity, 
and cotton and a few other commodities 
were much lower than this. It would 
take a parity of 110 for 40 years to make 
up for this loss of prices below parity from 
1910 to 1940. 

These and other considerations have 
resulted in the formula or standards in 
section 3. First of all, we felt that the 
parity principle had to be recognized. 
But if farm prices are to be allowed to 
fluctuate in the open market, farmers 
will obviously never get parity for most 
of their products if ceilings are fixed at 
the parity level itself. So we set the 
minimum ceiling at 110 percent of parity, 
which means that farm prices may vary 
from the current loan level of 85 percent 
of parity to 110 percent. 

The second proviso is that no ceiling 
shall be established below market prices 
prevailing on October 1 of this year. This 
is needed from the standpoint of sensible 
administration, and is in line with the 
general instructions relating to all ceil- 
ings in section 2. Certainly with the 
Secretary and the Department of Agri- 
culture now engaged in an effort to en- 
courage farmers to increase food and 
feed production and livestock marketings 
in the face of increasing labor costs and 
possible shortages of fertilizer and farm 
machinery it would be inadvisable to en- 
deavor to reduce agricultural prices below 
the current level. 

And finally, in an effort to provide a 
reasonably fair formula or set of stand- 
ards which will give equitable treatment 
to the different producers of the several 
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agricultural commodities, we have pro- 
vided that no agricultural ceiling shall be 
established below the average price pre- 
vailing during the period July 1919 to 
June 1929 This provision would cur- 
rently give somewhat higher ceilings for 
some commodities than would otherwise 
be the case, would give a fairer set of 
relative price ceilings as between the sev- 
eral commodities than would the first two 
provisions alone, and would not result in 
any unwarranted increases in prices to 
consumers of either clothing or food. 

Farmers have got along with consider- 
ably less than parity for two decades, and 
I think they deserve some consideration 
in this deal. We are asking them to pro- 
duce more, and to do it with less—with 
less machinery, with higher cost supplies, 
and with less labor. So even if section 3 
provides for price ceilings which might 
average 118 to 120 percent of the official 
parity level for October 15, I think we 
can afford it. 

The great bulk of farmers are essen- 
tially laborers; and we have not yet seen 
fit to limit industrial profits, even though 
agricultural loans and price-supporting 
measures for commodities for which in- 
creased production is wanted are limited 
to 85 percent of the parity level. 

In my section cotton is our chief crop. 
Not all the cotton we want to grow. you 
understand, but only that acreage which 
represents our proportionate share of the 
present market. And even supposing 
cotton might go to 20 or 21.5 cents, under 
this bill, if would only mean that the 
farm labor used in growing it would get 
about 20 cents an hour. I suppose that 
farmers growing corn or wheat on fertile 
midwestern farms with large-scale equip- 
ment might make 40 cents an hour under 
the ceiling provided in this bill. But I do 
not believe that 20 or 40 cents an hour 
can be considered as unreasonable wages, 
or as too high a reward for maintaining 
the food and feed production we so badly 
need. 

In fact, I think we would do far bet- 
ter to worry about what is going to hap- 
pen to the several commodities on their 
journey from the farm to consumers in 
the retail market. After all, the farmer 
receives only about 50 cents of every dol- 
lar that the consumer spends for food 
and about a dime out of every dollar that 
the consumer spends for cotton goods 
and clothing. But this will never prevent 
the merchants and manufacturers from 
blaming most of the rising costs on the 
farm program or the Price Administra- 
tion or some equally unreal cause, un- 
less we pay far more attention to selling 
and processing margins than usual. 

We have other forms of control. and 
this bill, if passed, will give a double 
check on prices of agricultural products 
and prevent same from becoming infia- 
tionary. So far as ceilings on agricul- 
tural products are concerned, you all un- 
derstand, of course, that the administra- 
tion already has means of controlling 
prices of many agricultural commod- 
ities, especially corn, cotton, tobacco. and 
wheat. This can be done by releasing 
stocks now held by the Government or 
by increasing the acreages which farm- 
ers can plant under the agricultural pro- 
gram. And with respect to food prod- 
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ucts generally—milk and eggs, vegeta- 
bles, and meat—the food production for 
the defense program in which farmers 
and the Department of Agriculture are 
now engaged is further insurance against 
unwarranted price increases. But if 
these devices are to work, we must re- 
member that farmers need reasonable 
prices and are entitled to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the position that 
no person should be allowed to make ex- 
tensive profits out of this national] emer- 
gency, and in this emergency we must 
not create a crop of national-defense 
millionaires. If it is not germane to 
limit these large war profits in this bill, 
it should be done in a tax bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr, BROWN of Georgia. I feel myself 
that the maintenance of our agriculture’ 
production is itself essential to the suc- 
cess of the defense program. And I 
want to call your attention to the fact 
that most producers of defense goods are 
operating under contracts which give 
them very excellent prices and which are 
not likely to be brought under the ceil- 
ing provisions of this bill. When we 
want guns or ships or shells or airplanes 
we are willing to pay the prices necessary 
to get the production. Why not realize 
that farmers must also stay in business 
and that they also deserve a fair break? 

It takes an hour for labor to produce a 
pound ^f cotton. If cotton should sell 
for 2114 cents a pound, the laborer will 
get 21% cents an hour for his labor. 

The main commodities, as I said be- 
fore, that would be increased by the 
1919-29 average prices are cotton, which 
would be 2.65 cents more than 110 per- 
cent of parity; potatoes, vhich are selling 
now for about 50 percent of parity; but- 
terfat. which would be raised 2 or 3 cents 
a pound. 

I would like to know what consumers 
would suffer if ceiling price of cotton is 
raised to 21 cents a pound. Perhaps it 
would not bring near this price; but sup- 
pose it did; the consumer would not 
suffer. To illustrate this fact, I cite you 
to testimony of Mr. Nelson, a director of 
the Sears, Roebuck Co., who stated that 
a cotton shirt that retailed for $1.50 or 
$2 contained only 8 or 10 cents worth of 
cotton. Now, this is a fair illustration 
of the spread between the raw cotton 
and the finished article. Less than 10 
cents out of every dollar’s worth of cot- 
ton processed is paid to the cotton grower, 
so why should the consumer need to be 
alarmed at cost of clothing so far as 
cotton is concerned, and no one can be 
alarmed about it affecting inflation. 

The so-called Henderson bill, and ad- 
vocated by Mr. Henderson, set the mini- 
mum prices as the prevailing prices on 
the 29th of July 1941, together with the 
110 percent of parity. The date July 29, 
1941, was changed in the present bill to 
October 1, 1941. Without the so-called 
Brown amendment the ceiling prices of 
many commodities would have been 
around 140 or 150 percent of parity, such 
as beef cattle, oils, wool, and many other 
articles, so to correct this disparity and 
in order to give approximate equality to 
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all agricultural producers it is necessary 
to adopt the Brown amendment. 

I agree with our colleague, Mr. Parman, 
when he stated that prices will continue 
to rise and that as more money and 
credit are provided, money becomes pro- 
portionately cheaper. As money gets 
cheaper, everything else increases in 
price in proportion. There is no escape 
from it. 

He stated further that when farmers 
were forced to work for less than 5 cents 
an hour (and they did for many years), 
there was no noise made about the high 
purchasing power of the dollar; but if 
the farmer and the poorly paid unorgan- 
ized workers who perform the hardest 
drudgery labor are by chance given a 
chance to earn 15 or 20 cents an hour 
for their work, a great hue and cry goes 
up immediately by those who are inter- 
ested in making the purchasing power of 
the dollar higher instead of lower. 

Any reasonable man knows that if we 
continue to spend twenty-five or thirty 
billion dollars annually we will have some 
inflation. 

I do not think Mr. Henderson or any- 
one else is frightened about agriculture 
producing inflation. When he was asked 
to select one particular group that he 
feared more from an inflationary stand- 
point, he said metals, then chemicals, 
and, further, some of the fats and oils. 
Then he stated building material, then 
he added finished textiles and paper and 
pulp products, He was then asked by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
“Those are the ones you fear most?” Mr. 
Henderson replied, “I would say in gen- 
eral classification, imports.” He was 
asked by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman], “Do you fear a rise in agri- 
cultural prices so much?” Mr Hender- 
son answered, “No; I do not feel that 
there would be a fear of the rise in agri- 
cultura] prices so much as a group as I 
do some of the others.” Mr. Henderson 
Placed emphasis on the fact that he 
wanted to keep down the prices of ma- 
terials, including iron, steel, aluminum, 
copper, chemicals, rubber, and others 
that enter into the cost of national de- 
fense. This bill as reported gives him 
this power. 

No man wants a wild inflation or a 
severe deflation. Both extremes are 
detrimental to democracy and govern- 
ment. 

Of course, we all must realize that we 
are delegating all the power of Congress 
to one person to regulate and control our 
national economy. This is a lot of 
authority. In times like these it is im- 
portant that we do not have run-away 
prices, but I insist that in placing so 
much power in one man, which affects 
every person in America, we should be 
careful and see to it that the control of 
prices should deal with only those com- 
modities that bring on inflation, and if a 
ceiling must be placed on all, such ceiling 
should not be fixed below the point where 
inflation is not involved. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman; I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. There are 
Several reasons why some special pro- 
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vision for agriculture is needed. To be- 
gin, we have spent the greater part of 
the decade building an agricultural 
program, and we do not want to destroy 
it. Farmers have sold for bargain prices 
far too long, and I feel that it is only 
fair to give them reasonable prices ai 
present. Industrial products have long 
been protected by tariffs, and by the fact 
that many large concerns controlled so 
much of the market that prices could 
be set and maintained. At present, 
shortages of materials and Government 
contracts are insuring good prices for 
most industrial products, and we all 
realize that industrial ceilings will have 
to be adjusted from time to time if wages 
are increased. But farmers must op- 
erate as individuals, they do the most of 
their own labor, and they must depend 
in large part upon us for protection. 

It is unjust to the farmers of the Na- 
tion to fix prices on their commodities 
without taking into consideration the 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. Everyone knows that during the 
past 10 years prices which farmers have 
received for their commodities, especially 
cotton—which is the same as wages to 
farmers—have been so low that they 
could not exist on them and maintain a 
decent standard of living. 

I desire to stress this point—that one- 
fourth of our people are feeding and 
clothing the Nation and have received 
for their labor less than 9 percent of the 
national income, and these people must 
be encouraged instead of discouraged to 
supply the Nation with food and cloth- 
ing during the days of this grave emer- 
gency. 

In conclusion, the emergency price- 
control bill does not contain all the pro- 
visions some of us may desire, but we 
have tried to make it fair to everyone 
affected by the bill. It does not fix any 
single or rigid over-all ceiling; it does 
allow for some further price improvement 
for commodities whose prices are cur- 
rently out of line, and it does offer what 
seems tobe reasonable appreach to the 
problem of price control. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] 
to make an announcement. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, word 
has just reached me of the death of one 
of the illustrious sons of one of our sister 
republics in South America—the Re- 
public of Chile. I refer to the President 
of that nation, Mr. Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
one of the great liberal leaders of his 
country. 

It was my distinct privilege and honor, 
in company with my colleagues on the 
committee which recently visited South 
and Central America, to spend an hour 
in pleasant conversation with Mr. Cerda 
and his charming wife. We were invited 
to the Presidential Palace in Santiago, 
Chile, for tea, and the warmth of the 
reception accorded us is indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind. Mr. Cerda was a 
man of becoming modesty, of broad 
vision, and of sincere purpose. We ex- 
changed many ideas on the problems that 
are confronting both of our countries, 
particularly those having to do with the 
establishment of a real continental 
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solidarity. I found him to be manifestly 
cooperative and sincere in his devotion 
to the principle that our nations must 
come to know each other better and work 
for the common end of protecting our re- 
spective heritages. 

On my own behaif and on behalf of my 
committee, I extend to Mrs. Cerda our 
heartfelt sympathy in her bereavement, 
and to the Chilean people an expression 
of our abiding sorrow at the loss of a 
noble son. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fernia [Mr. THomas F. Forp]. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are all vitally interested in 
writing into law an effective price-control 
bill. All informed persons know that 
there has been an alarming rise in prices, 
highest in the case of imported basic 
commodities, which have risen 54.6 per- 
cent since September 1939. In general, a 
rise of from 6 to 10 percent would be war- 
ranted, due to shipping and other con- 
ditions due to war, but the rise of over 
50 percent is definitely not warranted. 
Only control by the Government will 
curb these prices. 

Wholesale prices have risen 22 percent 
since 1939 and are still zooming. Of 
these farm products take the lead with 
a 47-percent increase, raw materials are 
second in line with a rise of 34 percent, 
and finished manufactures have risen 18 
percent. These prices are abnormal and 
they threaten to be destructive to our 
standard of living and to normal busi- 
ness activity. 5 

As pointed out by the able and learned 
and patient Price Administrator, Mr. 
Leon Henderson, metals and metal prod- 
ucts have risen only 10 percent, despite 
greatly increased demand due to defense 
production. The reason seems clear— 
that the 40 price ceilings now in effect 
are largely on metals and metal products. 

As yet retail prices are only beginning 
to reflect the rise in wholesale prices, but 
increases are coming fast. For instance, 
up to January of this year the cost of 
living had increased only 2 percent since 
August 1939, but it increased 3 percent 
between January 1 and July 30, and has 
steadily risen since July. Just as sure 
as death and taxes is the certainty that 
retail prices and the cost of living will 
continue to rise until we have not the 
present 9- or 10-percent average increase 
but twice or thrice that much. And such 
an increase spells inflation. 

It means less food for the working- 
man’s table, less milk and bread and fruit 
and vegetables for his children. It means 
privation and undernourishment for 
those on small fixed incomes; it means an 
America in which half of our people are 
bled white by high prices and profiteering. 

Ineed not go on with this. Every man 
and woman here today knows what un- 
curbed prices in a period of great pro- 
ductive activity do to the rank and file of 
the people. And they know how in the 
end even the profiteer and his family suf- 
fer ruin in the general collapse that in- 
evitably results from an uncontrolled rise 
of prices. 

We have had one such experience in 
this generation and unless we are crimi- 
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nally blind and impotent we will not per- 
mit another. 

The question is, then, how to prevent 
it. And the answer is by wise and fair 
and practical price-control legislation. 

The price-control bill originally consid- 
ered by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, of which I am a member, pro- 
vided that a ceiling could be placed on 
any commodity that threatened to get 
out of line. It thus enabled the Admin- 
istrator to put the lid on at the right 
time. 

As an effective method of insuring con- 
trol, the bill provided for the issuance of 
licenses to those selling the commodity. 
If the dealer tried to evade or disregard 
the ceiling, his license for the sale of that 
commodity could be revoked. 

That is a very important part of the 
bill, opposed by those who hate to in- 
terfere with business but finally included 
in the bill now before us. 

Another important and, I believe, nec- 
essary provision is that authorizing the 
Administrator to enter the market in or- 
der to influence prices. 

Now as to the bill sponsored by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee, Mr. 
Gore, I only want to offer a few observa- 
tions. In the first place the bill does not, 
in vital particulars represent the Baruch 
plan. 4 

The Baruch plan contemplated the 
freezing of prices as of January 1, 1941, 
a period in which, a study will reveal, 
prices were generally stable and at a 
fair level. 

It follows, therefore, that since Mr. 
Gore's bill fixes the freezing date at or 
about the date the bill would become a 
law, his measure freezes at an inflation- 
ary level and, therefore, freezes profit- 
eering. 

I am wondering how the thousands of 
small industries who have not yet been 
able to adjust their price structures to 
their increased costs would fare under 
this all-out over-all freezing plan. I 
wonder how labor, not organized labor— 
that group is able to protect itself, but 
the 38,000,000 unorganized workers, 
whose pay ranges from 40 to 60 cents per 
hour—would fee] about having their 
wages frozen at present low levels while 
most of the things they buy, food, cioth- 
ing, and shelter, are already 9 to 10 per- 
cent above normal and rising at the rate 
of 1 percent per month. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. On page 21, line 18, 
reference is made to service establish- 
ments. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not it is his under- 
standing that an institution such as a 
hospital would be classified as a service 
establishment? 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. No; that 
amendment was written in specifically 
for the purpose of safeguarding adver- 
tising and things of that kind. 

Mr, COOLEY. The language of the 
bill is: 

The term “commodity” * * è includes 
services rendered otherwise than as an em- 
ployee in connection with the processing, 
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distribution, storage, installation, repair, or 
negotiations of purchases or sales of a com- 
modity or in connection with the operation 
of any service establishment. 


The words “service establishment” 
would certainly mean dry-cleaning es- 
tablishments, would they not, and laun- 
dries? 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. I presume it 
would. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would it be broad 
enough to include hospitals? 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. If it is, I do 
not believe the committee ever dreamed 
of any such thing. The word “hospitals” 
was never mentioned in the hearings. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was just wondering 
if a hospital would not be classified as a 
service establishment. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. I do not 
think so. There was no intention of any- 
thing of that kind. 

There is another phase of this price 
problem that so far has not been ad- 
verted to. That is the vast saving to the 
United States Treasury that has so far 
resulted and will result in the future. 

Let us take just two items alone. The 
first is steel. The Administrator has 
fixed a ceiling on steel. This ceiling is 
$55 per ton. In the period of the World 
War, I believe that steel sold for at least 
twice that price per ton. We are going 
to buy billions of tons of steel and we 
are going to buy it at about one-half of 
what it cost the Federal Government in 
the World War. 

The same is true of copper. Copper 
in the World War went to 26 cents and 
at the present time, copper, that is the 
general product, is pegged at 12 cents 
per pound, with an allowance of a little 
more for mines that cannot produce at 
that rate and which will be a small item 
in the entire picture. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the bill we 
have brought out of the committee, with 
the amendment that will be offered to it 
when it is considered on the floor, is a 
fair and just measure, and I believe it 
will do the job. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROLPH]. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, the vote 
of 18 to 5 shows this legislation is by no 
stretch of the imagination a partisan 
measure, 

I take this opportunity of saying it 
personally makes me feel badiy that I 
cannot bring niyself to support the ideas 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. I admire him greatly. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore! is an 
exceedingly able member of our cem- 
mittee. 

Others will speak about agriculture, 
allocations, inflation, installment buy- 
ing, licensing, margins, profits, profit- 
eers, reserves of gold, and the Treasury 
Department. 

I want to speak on wages. 

Before I do so, however, I desire to say 
a word about Leon Henderson, one of the 
most amazing gentlemen it has been my 
pleasure to meet. Prior to the time Mr. 
Henderson appeared at the hearings of 
our committee, I had never seen him. 
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The fund of information he has at his 
fingertips is positively uncanny. For 
days on end he was questioned on every 
conceivable phase relative to the theory 
and practice of price control, but never 
once was he at a loss for an answer. 
Before meeting Mr. Henderson, I must 
confess, I had serious doubts as to 
whether he was practical enough to han- 
dle such an essentially practical problem 
as price control, meaning, as it does, 
complete business and industrial supervi- 
sion, but after listening to him I am 
thoroughly sold on his ability. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman. will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROLPH. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Would the gentieman 
be surprised if some of the answers 
would not really hold water? He can 
give the answers, but they are not always 
the right answers. 

Mr. ROLPH. My answer to that is 
that my experience with Mr. Henderson 
is confined to his appearance before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and T 
was tremendously impressed with him. 
I know nothing whatsoever about him 
otherwise. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not know any- 
thing about him otherwise either, but 
when he or Dr. Lubin or anyone else 
states that cotton has increased 89 per- 
cent since July 1939, it does not mean 
much without telling the whole story, 
which is that cotton at that time was less 
than half the cost of production. 

Mr ROLPH. Of course, the records 
will show that. We can all make mis- 
takes about statistics. 

Mr. MURRAY. It is not a question of 
making a mistake, but you got answers 
that gave you a wrong picture of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. ROLPH. I think we analyzed this 
picture of price control very thoroughly, 
not only from Mr. Henderson, but from 
the other witnesses, and I do not believe 
any question could be more thoroughly 
investigated by any committee than the 
question of price control was investigated 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in connection with this particular 
bill. 

The difference between the Steagall 
bill or the selective type, as against the 
Gore proposition is simply a question of 
a practical bill, and, what those who op- 
pose the Gore bill, consider impractical. 
Mr. Henderson believes in the selective 
type, due to his experience in the N. R. A. 
N. R. A. was really an attempt to put a 
ceiling and control on almost everything, 
but as you remember, it did not work. 

The very idea of Government control is 
not only abhorrent to everyone, but it is 
distasteful as well. It is contrary to every 
idea of that free spirit in enterprise, 
which through the years has meant so 
much to the Republic. However, one 
has only to recall what happened after 
the World War, to each of us individ- 
ually, and to the Nation at large, to real- 
ize we need something to protect our- 
selves against curselves. 

Prices cannot always go up. Sooner 
or later they are bound to come down 
and it is this latter condition which 
causes the greatest distress. The higher 
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prices go on the up side, the lower will 
be the drop later. The high prices of 
1917-19 were followed by the collapse 
of 1920-21. Out in San Francisco many 
firms were ruined, because when the 
drop came they found themselves with 
huge inventories and no buyers. 

So, most people have changed their 
minds, and I, for one, am for price con- 
trol in an emergency. It is better to be 
safe than sorry. The losses in depression 
are simply colossal and ruinous with 
bankruptcy and distress everywhere. 

While opinion is practically unani- 
mous, that theoretically the over-all 
ceiling idea is the correct one, nonethe- 
less I am positive in actual practice it 
would prove not only impractical but 
absolutely unworkable. 

In the first place, public-utility rates 
and freight rates are covered by other 
legislation and administered by other 
bodies. Therefore, before we start, we 
find two extremely important elements 
of cost which cannot be. brought into 
this legislation unless the Congress wants 
to abolish those bodies. 

Wages have been the subject of endless 
discussion—in the committee hearings, 
informally by Members of Congress, by 
the press, and by the people generally. 
From what I have been able to gather, 
all the discussion centers around those 
men and women working in production 
industries, but nothing is said about the 
millions and millons earning wages, sal- 
aries, and commissions, who would nat- 
urally have to be considered if a ceiling is 
put on everything. Let me repeat the 
definition of “wage” as given in Mr. 
Gore's bill. I quote: 

Wage means the rate of consideration re- 
ceived or receivable for the performance of 
labor, whether in the form of wages, salary, 
or any other form. 


Sounds simple, does it not?—but, per- 
sonally, I question whether any of us ever 
read such an all-inclusive statement in 
our lives. It is so complete and all-em- 
bracing, it positively staggers one. 

Just for the sake of argument, let us 
take the medical profession. Suppose a 
person of wealth has an attack of appen- 
dicitis and needs an operation; and sup- 
pose further a poor migrant worker in 
the same cOmmunity has a similar at- 
tack and requires a similar operation. 
The operations are exactly the same, the 
skill required in one case is just as highly 
trained as in the other. The physicians 
have the same delicate technique, and are 
equally successful in saving the lives of 
the two patients. In one case is a patient, 
well able to pay a handsome fee, whereas 
in the other the doctor will be fortunate 
if he gets any fee at all. Should he get 
one it will be extremely modest. You 
say, “Oh, this is an extreme case” but 
do not forget if we have a ceiling on wages 
everybody must be treated alike under 
the law. Otherwise it is no law. 

If you think the example of the doctors 
is rare, and I personally think it would 
be quite common, let us take the case of 
officers and clerks in banks. Banks are 
more or less under Government control 
right now. They are subject to examina- 
tion, by either representatives of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System or by State banking 
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departments. It simply is a case of 
whether they belong to the Federal Re- 
serve System. Banks are located in al- 
most every city, town, and hamlet of the 
Nation. Some are gigantic institutions, 
such as those in the great metropolitan 
cities and some are very small, catering to 
the business needs of tiny rural communi- 
ties. You cannot imagine putting an in- 
telligent ceiling on these salaries, but it 
would have to be done, if you start to 
control wages. As I see it, even Christ- 
mas bonuses would be out. 

Suppose for the sake of argument we 
eliminate all such wages and confine our 
law to those who are working in factories, 
and so forth, and who are usually called 
labor—both organized and unorganized. 
In testifying before our committee, ex- 
perts said one steel company has over 
15,000 different wage schedules, whereas 
General Motors has over 20,000. There 
are 10,000,000 organized workers alone, 
divided just about equally between Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. In addition, it 
is estimated there are about 29,500,000 
others in America working for wages in 
nonagricultural pursuits. 

If Congress insists in writing wage con- 
trol into this legislation it will probably 
mean court actions developing out of its 
administration, which will tie the hands 
of the Administrator for months and 
possibly years, and the whole proposition 
will bog down in such a morass of details 
as to mean no price control at all. To 
be effective we need price control now. 

We need planes, tanks, ships, and mu- 
nitions of all sorts for national defense. 
That is the thought underlying price- 
control legislation.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 


RUN-AWAY INFLATION 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, when 
a man says the same thing enough times, 
the people listen. They either brand him 
as a crank or they finally agree that he 
talks sense. I am sorry we have to con- 
sider a price-control bill, but it has been 
wished on us by this administration. 
That fact should not be overlooked by 
anybody 

I have talked about price control be- 
fore. In fact, several times. Nobody 
listened. Few if any read the speech I 
made on August 4 last on price-control 
legislation. I wish I might hope that 
somebody would see some sense in what 
I have said and shall say again. I fear 
it is a vain hope. 

I take a crumb of comfort, however, out 
of the mélange as J observe that some of 
my prognostications have come true. It 
gives me courage to iterate and reiterate 
my statement that the proposed price- 
control bill as reported by the committee 
is no answer at all to the inflation prob- 
lem. 

The Gore bill, comparatively speaking, 
is so much better a weapon in the prem- 
ises that really and practically there is 
no comparison. Those who would do the 
people of the country a service should 
preferably vote for the Gore bill if and 
when they have an opportunity to do so. 

The truth is, as I have said and say 
again, it is just common sense that there 
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can be no real price control without wage 
control. It is too elementary and axio- 
matic a proposition to require discussion 
or demonstration. To say that we can 
avoid direct control of wages is wishful 
thinking. It is the only way, if experi- 
ence is a standard, that an upward tend- 
ency of costs can be controlled. A gen- 
eral advance in wages, like an advance in 
the cost of living, means general infla- 
tion. Labor is not being bought or sold. 
That is all bosh. To regulate wages does 
not make labor a commodity. Or shall 
we turn this Government over to be run 
and administered by John Lewis and 
others. 

Admittedly it is one thing to enact a 
law and another to administer and en- 
force it, but a lop-sided law falls as it 
trips over its own feet, and it gets no- 
where except into trouble. The commit- 
tee bill is lopsided. 

It is true that the time to think about 
price control and inflation was 6 years 
ago, when anybody who could see a hole 
through a ladder could see where we were 
headed. Some of us tried tr stop it, but 
the people were more interested in living 
off the Government than in prolonging 
their expectancy. I could take malicious 
pleasure in saying “I told you so” were it 
not for the millions of innocent taxpayers 
who are now about to be led to slaughter. 

Now, if we wish we can try again to sail 
head-on into the bitter wind of experi- 
ence, but just as sure as fate we will be 
blown out of the water, wrecked, and 
economically sunk unless we realize that 
price control and wage control go hand 
in hand. It is probably true that either 
prices must be controlled or the country 
will experience a runaway inflation. If 
control is the ultimatum, the runaway is 
on the way. 

To attempt to control prices and not 
to control labor costs involves economic 
consequences of the most far reaching 
nature and grave disturbance of the social 
order in time of peace or in time of war. 
Price control without wage control just 
will not operate, except disastrously, in a 
democracy any more than in an autoc- 
racy. Political expediency has no place 
in this picture. 

And, moreover, the control of either 
should never be delegated by Congress to 
anybody other than to a committee of its 
own selection or creation. Such action 
as is taken should be that of the people 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress, who should reserve to Congress, as 
such representatives, complete control, in 
the final analysis, of the attempt to exer- 
cise control of either or both prices and 
wages. That is what I think. 

It is also true and incontrovertible that 
we are facing an inflation that has been 
superinduced by the foolish and unwise 
policies of this administration; however, 
that does not relieve us from our respon- 
sibility to save ourselves, insofar as it 
may be possible so to do, now. 

Is price control a way out? Not with- 
out wage control, and possibly not then. 
There are no “ors,” “ifs,” or “ands.” 


Since February, when the price advance 


began, living costs have increased 814 percent, 


wholesale commodity prices almost 14 per- 
cent, and the prices paid to the farmer for 
his products 35 percent. Wage rates, in gen- 
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eral, have also risen, even though the gains 
are very unevenly distributed among indus- 
tries. Average hourly earnings in 25 manu- 
facturing industries in October were already 
10% percent above those of last February, 
according to data of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


Legislation is not the complete answer. 

The hard-boiled truth is that any 
price-fixing or price-ceiling legislation 
with respect to agricultural commodities 
that does not simultaneously control 
prices of industrial products and wages 
in an equitable relation to farm com- 
modity prices is not worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

“Full control of prices or inflation” 
should read “full control of prices and 
wages and inflation anyway,” but pos- 
sibly modified. That is all for which we 
may hope. There is no use trying to fool 
ourselves or in being fooled any longer. 

Inflation is here. Can we control it? 
Not by the bill as proposed by the com- 
mittee. You wait and see. 

The price-control bill, as proposed by 
the committee, when and if enacted, will 
not of itself “be an answer to the rising 
inflation problem; will not solve any- 
thing much.” Why make the useless 
gesture? 

On the other hand, as between the 
two, the so-called Gore biil deserves the 
support of those who know “what it’s all 
about,” even superficially, as someone 
said to me this morning, and it is the 
answer to those who are in doubt. 

The committee bill is a mess in itself, 
and wishes on the country a recom- 
mended cure that is worse than the ills 
from which we now suffer and would 
flee. 

As Mark Sullivan said Sunday in his 
column: 


The price-control bill says specifically that 
nothing whatever shall be doue about wages 
of labor in industry. By specific mandate 
the bill forbids any action affecting wages of 
any labor in any industry. 

Wages, of course, are a large factor in the 
cost of what the farmer buys If wages go 
up, the price of clothing goes up, as does the 
price of household goods and farm imple- 
ments. 

Actually, wages are going up, as everybody 
knows—going up rapidly. Since they are left 
free to go up, they are practically certain to 
continue to go up, under existing conditions. 
Consequently, the price of what the farmer 
buys must go up. And, consequently, the 
price of farm crops must go up—parity price 
must go up. 

Observe what happens. It is a vicious 
circle in five segments. You can take any 
of the segments as the beginning 

First. The price of farm crops goes up. 
That means the price of food goes up. The 
cost of living goes up. 

Second. Labor, and labor’s wife, says “The 
cost of food has gone up. We must have 
more wages.“ And labor gets more wages. 

Third. Because labor gets more wages, the 
cost of clothing goes up, and household goods 
and farm implements. That is, the price of 
what the farmer buys goes up 

Fourth. The farmer now says, quite rea- 
sonably, “The price I get for my crops must 
go up.” Parity prices must go up. 

Fifth. The law says this must be done—as- 
suming the price-control bill becomes law. 

And so the vicious circle begins again— 
upon a rising spiral. It goes like a chant: 
Crop prices up, wages up, prices of all goods 
up—crop prices further up, wages further up, 
prices of all goods further up. 
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Can the end be anything but the sky? 
Anything but unlimited inflation? 

The price-control bill purports to control 
the prices of goods generally, manufactured 
goods and the like—yet let the wages run free, 
and hence farm crops run free. It can't be 
done, 


Others will elaborate upon this subject 
at greater length and state logically and 
clearly their reasons which support and 
confirm my contention that if we are 
going to do anything we should go all the 
way. 

The Gore bill does something, at least, 
to protect us against, and to aid and 
assist us in the control of, the inflation 
that is with us now and which is the 
greatest threat to our domestic economy. 

Progress is being made, but is only being 
made slowly, in grappling with the inflation 
danger. If price-control measures are to be 
effective even after the requisite legislative 
authority has been granted, it is generally 
agreed by economists that they will have to 
apply to all prices without favored exceptions. 


Take it and like it, or else. The com- 
mon sense of the brightest minds down 
through the century finds but one answer 
to the question—namely, there can be no 
favored exceptions. 

The farmers of Vermont, as I am ad- 
vised by the Honorable E. H. Jones, com- 
missioner of agriculture, and by the Hon- 
orable Arthur Packard, president of the 
Vermont Farm Bureau, object to price 
ceiling on agricultural commodities with 
organized labor uncontrolled and indus- 
trial wages unrestricted. 

That is exactly the gospel I expounded 
when I spoke concerning price control in 
this Well on August 4 last, and I still 
adhere thereto. 

Iam convinced that failure on our part 
to include the elements and implements 
recognized and suggested as necessary to 
make the bill effective to stop inflation 
is comparable to an attempt to stop an 
airplane en route to Florida by whistling 
at it from the top of the Washington 
Monument—and is just as sensible a pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, almost 3 
months ago I called the President’s at- 
tention to the kind of people who were 
employed in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. I showed by unimpeachable 
documents that some of the higher- 
bracket employees in Leon Henderson’s 
agency had long records of affiliation 
with Communist organizations. Ishowed 
from their own writings that these people 
were opposed to the American system of 
democratic free enterprise. Specifically, 
I called the President’s attention to 
Robert A. Brady, Mildred Edie Brady, 
Dewey H. Palmer, and Tom Tippett. 


Today I have made a check at the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and I find 
that these four persons are still employed 
there. Despite the overwhelming and 
unanswerable evidence that they are per- 
sons of decidedly Communist views, iney 
continue to hold their positions under 
Mr. Henderson and to draw their salaries 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payers. 
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Before reviewing some of the evidence 
which I submitted to the President, I 
want to say that any legislation designed 
to control prices must, in the very nature 
of cur economy, mean a temporary sus- 
pension of at least a part of our system 
of free enterprise. At best the suspen- 
sion will be temporary and for the dura- 
tion of the national emergency only. 

Whether oi not we have a return to the 
system of free enterprise with which our 
system of democratic government is in- 
separably linked depends in large part 
upon the character of the persons who 
administer just such measures as this 
House is now contemplating. If a price- 
control measure is to be administered by 
persons who gre declared enemies of the 
system of free enterprise, there is no 
evading the responsibility which con- 
fronts us here. That responsibility, as I 
see it, is to say to the President: Give 
us the assurance that we are not jeop- 
ardizing the future of American democ- 
racy, purge the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration of its Communists and fellow 
travelers, then the Congress will more 
cheerfully agree to a temporary suspen- 
sion of some of our cherished freedoms. 

I wish now to lay before you certain 
facts which show that the Office of Price 
Administration is staffed with appointed 
officials whose recorded views are com- 
pletely at variance with any concept of 
Americanism that could find substantial 
support among the American people. 
The recorded views of Mr. Henderson’s 
chief subordinates, as I shall presently 
make clear, are views which have found 
acceptance only in Communist circles, 
For the present I shall confine myself to 
the records of the following individuais: 

Robert A. Brady, head consultant of 
O. P. A. C. S.; salary, $7,500. 

Tom Tippett, assistant chief of Rent 
Section of O. P. A. C. S.; salary, $5,600. 

Dewey H. Palmer, consultant of 
O. P. A. C. S.; salary, $20 a day. 

Mildred Edie Brady, principal special- 
ist in consumer education of O. P. A. C. S.; 
salary, $5,600. 

In addition to these 4 prominent as- 
sistants in the Offce of Price Adminis- 
tration, there are at least 50 other em- 
ployees in Mr. Henderson’s agency who 
have records of affiliation with Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Let me begin with Mr. Brady’s record. 
In 1937 the Left Book Club of England 
published a volume written by Robert A. 
Brady. The volume bears the imprint 
on its title page of the London publishers, 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd. In his recent tes- 
timony before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency Mr. Henderson stated that 
he ran through this Brady volume at 
the time of its publication. It must, 
therefore, be assumed that the Price Ad- 
ministrator had some knowledge of the 
views of his head consultant before he 
appointed him to one of the most impor- 
tant posts in the Government. In his 
testimony before the committee Mr. Hen- 
derson conveyed the impression that 
Brady’s volume was nothing more than 
an attack on nazi-ism. He did not, of 
course, commit himself to an endorse- 
ment of every sentence of Brady’s book. 
He did, however, make perfectly clear to 
the House committee that he was not 
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prepared to repudiate the thesis and 
spirit of the volume. He merely ob- 
served that there were a couple of pas- 
sages in the Bible itself about which he 
had some reservations. This might be 
taken to mean that Henderson's en- 
dorsement of Brady’s book is pretty 
sweeping, although not absolute. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that 
this Brady volume is, from beginning to 
end, an exposition of, and an attack 
upon, nazi-ism from the standpoint of 
the Communist Party line—as that 
line was laid down by Moscow in the 
year 1937. I am confident that any un- 
biased reading of the book will result in 
that conclusion. 

Here is a sample of Brady’s views: 

For better or worse, the deeper issue now 
being squarely faced is whether capitalism as 
a coercive, political, and economic system 
should be allowed any longer to survive. 
+ + œ As all parties realize, the end result 
will be either the triumph of reaction and a 
new lease on life for capitalism, or else a 
victory for socialism and the exterminaticn 
of the rich and powerful of bank, factory, 
bivouac, and cloister. 


Think of that, my colleagues. Here is 
@ man who frankly advocates socialism 
and the destruction of the church 

Here is another sample from Brady’s 
book: 

Present-day mass poverty exists not alone 
because the privileged have squeezed all there 
is to have out of the system but because the 
system itself has broken down. 


In connection with this statement, I 
wish to point out that it was made by 
Brady in the year 1937 and not in the 
period of the collapse of 1929, as was in- 
ferred by Mr. Henderson in his testimony 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

I call the House’s attention to Brady’s 
advocacy of revolt: 

In the changed modes of life which the 
industrial system has compelled, and under 


which increasing masses of people are herded 


together within the confines of giant cities, 
the old security reserves of family and return 
to the land are denied to all except the oc- 
casional few There is nothing left for those 
who remain except idleness, privation, and 
the charity dole. Nothing else except revolt. 


In his testimony before the House com- 
mittee, Henderson described Brady as “a 
qualified observer of conditions.” I am 
forced to the conclusion that Brady is 
absolutely unfit to occupy his present 
strategic position in our Government. 

Once more, I quote from the head con- 
sultant of Office of Price Administration: 

Every business establishment is, in other 
words, completely autocratic and completely 
undemccratic in structure, ideology, and pro- 
cedure. It is, by the same token, completely 
intolerant of all opposition within or without, 
or of any criticism which does not redound 
to the advantage of the profit-making pos- 
sibilities of the enterprise. 


The author of this statement has dis- 
qualified himself utterly from any fitness 
to hold a Government position so vitally 
related to the functioning of our system 
of free enterprise. 

But let us look again at Brady’s own 
words: 

The condition of society in which the 
businessmen would rule would be that one 
which is natural to them, It would, as a 
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matter of course, be centralized, autocratic, 
and intolerant, and it would be so con- 
structed that each would get exactly what 
he deserves for the simple reason that ac- 
cording to the rules he deserves whatever he 
can get. It is the well-accepted business 
view that most, if not all. of the unem- 
ployed are shiftless, worthless, irresponsible, 
and undisciplined It is taken as axiomatic 
that the lowest wage earner receives all that 
“is coming to him,” since if he could get 
more by any nieans which does not disturb 
business routine it is obvious that he would. 


It is wholly unnecessary for me to 
point out that this is simon-pure Com- 
munist doctrine with respect to our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 


Consider the farcical outrage of plac- 
ing some of the operations of business 
enterprise under the supervision of a 
man who believes the following about 
business: 


Here we have the business enterprise, per- 
haps the most completely amoral and mate- 
rialistic single-purpose institution the 
human mind has yet devised, governed by a 
class of men who may be ever so sentimental 
with their children and ever so kind and 
gentle with their wives, but who, in order 
to maintain their position unimpaired as 
the prime material beneficiaries of economic 
activity, are compelled to resort to the whole- 
sale promotion of one of the most incredibly 
jejune, intellectually and emotionally shal- 
low, and crudely primitive faiths known 
in the iridescent annals of myth and fable. 


Here is another sample of Brady's 
devotion to the party line: 


The inner face of fascism considers man 
as a beast of prey. Scientists, artists, the 
rank and file of the people, may recoil from 
this doctrine; the leading figures In the busi- 
ness world of Italy, Germany, England, 
France, and the United States do not. 


Note the Communist Party line—as of 
1937—and the glib manner in which it 
lumped together— 


the leading figures in the business world of 
Italy, Germany, England, France, and the 
United States. 


Businessmen will be especially inter- 
ested to learn that a high Government 
Official thinks the following: 


Is there any fundamental difference in ap- 
preciation of human values or in general out- 
look on life between a stockbroker and a 
pirate? So far as the specific activity is con- 
cerned there is no difference, not even in the 
methods of sharing the spoils. What on the 
open seas is thought of as an outlaw and 
Piratical raid of group on group is, in another 
setting, played as a legitimate game in which 
each man is pitted against every other man 
for all he can “get by with” short of a snarl 
with criminal law. That businessmen in the 
United States hold this view is beyond 
question. 


Does Brady believe the United States 
has been a true democracy or simply a 
technically nonfascist state? Listen to 
his words: 


There is no forecasting the outcome. But 
of this much we can be certain: If and when 
fascist forces seize power in England, the 
United States, or other still technically non- 
fascist countries, they can do no more than 
control the power of the national state. 


And now for Brady’s conclusion: 


There is no hope against all this except 
that of sweeping away the very foundations 
on which fascism constructs its brittle edifice. 
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If the world-wide fascist trend of things is 
to be reversed, what is left of democracy must 
be veinforced, and the sweep of the tide 
turned. But this means an erosion of fascist 
foundations, not by humanizing business 
enterprise but by arraying together all those 
forces whose face is turned the other way. 
Against an opponent who believes singly and 
solely in force and guile force must be massed. 
The hope of the people of the United States 
is to be found, not in giving free rein to 
monopoly-oriented and fascist-inclined cap- 
italism but in turning back its fields, fac- 
tories, and workshops to those who fought its 
war of freedom against a tyrannical power 
and who built, with their muscles and brains, 
all the real wealth and all that there is in 
America which deserves the name of culture. 
But it will not come to them as a gift; they 
must learn that the only solution to recovery 
of their heritage lies within themselves. 


Such is the conclusion to Robert A. 
Brady’s book. I submit that if Leon 
Henderson is unwilling to brand that 
conclusion as an expression of Com- 
munist doctrine, he is demonstrating his 
unfitness to understand the grave prob- 
lems with which we are wrestling as a 
nation today. If, on the other hand, 
Henderson has the intellectual under- 
standing and courage to brand Brady's 
views for what they obviously are, the 
people of this country will want to know 
why he chooses to consult, at the people’s 
expense, one who is so frank in his 
espousal of communism. 

Brady was one of the associate editors 
oï a publication known as Black and 
White. This periodical followed the 
Communst Party line without the 
slightest deviation. On page 4 of the De- 
cember 1939 issue of Black and White, 
there is an announcement of the open- 
ing of the Communist Party’s workers’ 
school in Los Angeles. The publication 
gave the school its heartiest endorsement. 

Brady was a member of the national 
committee of the new defunct American 
League for Peace and Democracy. It is 
no longer necessary to argue that this 
organization was an obedient front of the 
Communist Party. 

Brady was a member of the Harry 
Bridges defense committee. This com- 
mittee accused the Government of mak- 
ing an “un-American attack on organized 
labor” because it instituted proceedings 
for the deportation of Bridges. 

In August 1939 a group of well-known 
Communists and fellow travelers issued 
a manifesto declaring their belief in the 
excellence of the Soviet regime. Brady’s 
name appeared as one of the signers of 
that manifesto. 

Brady was also a national sponsor of 
the front organization in Hollywood 
which designated itself the Motion Pic- 
ture Artists’ Committee. He was chair- 
man of the western branch of Consumers’ 
Union. 

I come next to the name of Tom Tip- 
pett, Assistant Chief of the Rent Section 
of O. P. A.C. S. Several years ago Tip- 
pett wrote a book entitled “When South- 
ern Labor Stirs.” 

A perusal of the following quotations 
from the volume will show something of 
Tippett’s political philosophy and pro- 
gram. I cite the following: 

The partial explanation for much of what 
appears to bea stupid policy of the American 
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Federation of Labor lies in its tendency to 
be businesslike and respectable and to do 
nothing that would savor of radicalism. 

To marshal the forces of labor to act in its 
own interest is a task that is not accom- 
plished in a day—or a year. Meanwhile pri- 
vately owned factories are the workers’ source 
of bread, and will be until a successful revo- 
lution is here. 

The answer to that is seen by comparing 
the relative strength of pure and simple 
trade-unionism in America with England, 
where the labor movement openly aspires, in 
its propaganda at least, to eliminate the capi- 
talistic system. In this country the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor subscribes as whole- 
heartedly to capitalism as does any other 
institution. And in doing so it is cutting 
its own throat. 


A few years ago a Communist group 
operating under the name of Trade 
Union Conference held a national con- 
vention in Cleveland. You will find the 
name of Tom Tippett as one of the sign- 
ers of the convention’s document which 
is described as A Call to Action. No 
more completely Communist document 
has ever been published in this country. 
Examine it for yourself in order that you 
may be fully apprised as to the character 
of the men with whom Leon Henderson 
has surrounded himself. Tippett's co- 
signers of this document included Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, and Earl 
Browder, erstwhile general secretary of 
the Communist Party in this country. In 
addition to these top figures of the Com- 


munist Party whose names appear on 


this document, there are many others 
who make likewise no secret of their 
membership in the party. 

The following excerpts from the docu- 
ment which Tippet signed will establish 
beyond any doubt the fact that these two 
men were affiliated with outstanding 
Communists in a program which was 
completely Communist: 

We call upon the workers and farmers to 


arouse themselves, to refuse to be duped by 


rosy dreams, to organize and fight against 
the Roosevelt-Wall Street program 
Initiate and support all efforts of the workers 
to organize in shops, mines, stores, and 
offices; strengthen the existing class unions 
and to build fighting industrial unions to 
carry on the class struggle of the workers 
against the bosses and boss-controlled Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Tippett was a member of the national 
executive committee of the Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action. The 
group’s executive secretary was Louis 
Francis Budenz, who is now the editor 
of the Daily Worker. The organization 
stated its purpose in the following 
language: 

It seeks to stimulate in the existing and 
potential labor organizations a progressive, 
realistic, militant labor spirit and activity. 
It aims to inspire the workers to take control 
of industry and government, abolish the 
present capitalist system and build a workers’ 
republic, and an ecenomic system operated 
for the benefit of the masses and not of the 
few. 


For 10 years Tom Tippett was on the 
faculty of Brookwood Labor College. In 
the college’s own report it is stated that, 
out of 43 gradu.tes, “31 are Communists 
of one brand or another.” The report 
goes on to say; 
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Be it said to Brookwood’s credit that it 
has not manufactured any Republicans or 
Democrats. 


And Tippett is a $5,600-a-year man in 
O. P. A. 

Tippett wrote a book in which he 
poured scorn and contempt on the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the 
following language: 

The Constitution was, in fact, drawn up 
in secrecy by a convention of property own- 
ers—merchants, money lenders, lawyers, and 
great landowners. These people had not been 
given the power to draw up an entirely new 
form of government. But they took the 
power, and then they succeeded, by untiring 
efforts, in getting the new form of govern- 
ment put into effect. In 5 of the 13 States, 
however, the vote of the people went against 
the Constitution, not in favor of it. The 
workers and poor farmers, the slaves and in- 
dentured servants, were not allowed to vote 
either for or against the Constitution. These 
were the groups, in addition to the better-off 
farmers, who were most against the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution was, in fact, 
favored by only a small part of the people— 
the merchants and lawyers and money lend- 
ers, the owners of bonds and large estates. 


I come next to the name of Dewey H. 
Palmer, who is listed as a consultant of 
O. P. A. C. S. at $20 a day. I have a 
reproduction of a memorandum in the 
handwriting of Mr. Palmer. In this 
document Palmer made no secret of his 
C. P. sympathies,” meaning, of course, 
his Communist Party sympathies. I 
have another document which is a type- 
written memorandum bearing the signed 
initials “D. H. P.” This memorandum 
was written by Dewey H. Palmer. It 
established beyond any question the 
author’s views with respect to commu- 
nism and the Soviet Union. Finally, in 
connection with Mr. Palmer’s Communist 
record, I have a letter addressed to him 
by one Sadie Frankel. The letter is on 
the stationery of the Daily Worker Med- 
ical Advisory Board. Miss Frankel's salu- 
tation was the usual one between mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. Palmer 
was formerly technical director of Con- 
sumers Union. 

Finally, I cite the record, or a part of 
the record, of Mildred Edie Brady, and I 
might say, incidentally, that his former 
wife, Dorothy, is also employed by the 
Government. Mrs. Brady, the wife of 
Robert A., is listed as principal specialist 
in consumer education of O. P. A. C. S. 
The combined salaries of Mr. and Mrs, 
Brady are $13,100. A year ago Mrs, 
Brady was managing editor of Friday. 
Her name apptarei as managing editor 
in that publication from the middle of 
1940 until late-in the year.. Even the 
slightest examination of the weekly mag- 
azine Friday will show that it is nothing 
more nor less the.1 a Communist Party 
line publication. Its policies have fol- 
lowed meticulously the line of the party, 
with all of its sudden shifts, reversals, 
and fluctuations. 

In summing up the situation, I wish to 
make the observation that Leon Hender- 
son has surrounded himself with highly 
paid assistants who are, by their own 
public records, strangers to the American 
way. The committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman has learned that 
Communists specialize in the penetration - 
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of Government agencies wherever there 
is a lack of vigilance against their Trojen 
horse tactics. 

Three months ago I brought these facts 
to the attention of the President. I be- 
lieve that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has had ample time to discover for 
itself the Communist views and connec- 
tions of these officials whose records I 
have cited. 

I believe, in the interest of the country, 
that these facts should be given to the 
Congress. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says 
that Brady had a wife and a former wife 
in O. P. A. C. S.? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, his former wife is in 
another administration. She draws 
$4,000 a year. Mr. Brady’s salary is 
$7,500 a year, and his wife’s salary is 
$5,600 a year. He and his wife draw 
$13,100 a year. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
it is true that Mr. Henderson referred 
these cases to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for investigation, or so I am in- 
formed. I was informed today by the 
Commission that they expect that 
within 3 or 4 days the Board that has been 
appointed to hold hearings on them will 
make a report. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand that to be the case? 

Mr. DIES. I learned that indirectly 
and through rumor this afternoon I do 
not know whether this is official. If the 
gentleman’s information is official, I ac- 
cept that. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I just heard the 
observation of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts] in respect to the 
Civil Service Commission. I am won- 
dering to what extent the Civil Service 
Commission was consulted when the ap- 
pointments of these people were made. 

Mr. DIES. I have never heard the 
facts in connection with that. As I recall, 
Mr. Henderson when before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, stated that the 
original appointments came through the 
Civil Service Commission. The point I 
make is this. that there is not any ques- 
tion about the records of these people, 
and there is not any question that they 
do not believe in the American form of 
government and our system of free en- 
terprise. They constitute but a very small 
part of the large number of Communists 
and fellow travelers who are on the pub- 
lic pay roll, and my object in bringing 
these facts to the Congress is simply this. 
How can Congress intelligently pass legis- 
lation and entrust its administration into 
the hands of people who do not believe in 
our system of free enterprise? That 
seems to me more important than any- 
thing that might be in any bill. An un- 
wise bill may be admitted by wise and 
patriotic men, who have our system of 
government at heart, and will even be 
successful, while a wise bill put into the 
hands of crackpots, or into the hands of 
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men who do not believe in our system of 
free enterprise and are seeking to use 
their opportunities to revolutionize that 
system, will result in failure. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DTES. Yes. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman has had 
a great deal of experience in investigat- 
ing these persons who were named as 
being connected with the Communist or- 
ganization. I believe the gentleman 
stated that he made this report to the 
President 3 months ago. 

Mr. DIES. Nearly 3 months ago. 

Mr. O'HARA. Would the gentleman 
be able to say how long it has taken the 
President or Mr. Henderson to investi- 
gate? 

Mr. DIES. We submitted to the Presi- 
dent documentary evidence in the form 
of exhibits, so that there was before the 
President the complete evidence, and it 
is evidence that I believe would compel 
the discharge of these people. We have 
not submitted to him the names of the 
people without accompanying the names 
with the exhibits and the documentary 
proof, showing the facts that we allege. 
I believe that they have had ample op- 
portunity to discharge those people. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Texas points out the vast 
powers conferred by this bill, delegating 
to one man the power to fix prices on 
everything that is purchased. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you give to any agency of 
government the right to fix prices, then 
it must take the power and will take the 
power to ration the purchases; will it 
not? Is not that the history of this 
totalitarian movement all over the world? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to make this statement. Before my 
election to this body I was an attorney 
employed by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. I worked there for 6 years. 
During 2 or 3 of those years I worked 
very closely with Leon Henderson. I got 
to know the man, and I know how he 
works and how he operates. I want to 
say to this House that if there is any 
Member of this House who would be 
tempted to vote against the committee 
bill because of the powers given to Mr. 
Henderson. they need have no fear. He 
is honest, able, and hard working. I am 
sure there is nobody I could think of in 
public life today that I would rather see 
hold the mowers that would be given to 
him under this bill. 

I want to talk briefly about prices and 
their relation to the defense program. 

Here in Washington billions of dollars 
are being appropriated for tanks and guns 
and planes and ships. We have learned 
from the bitter experience of Poland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia that without maximum military 
production and all-out aid to countries 
under attack we may lose the chance of 
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ever halting the onward sweep of the 
Nazi military machine. 

Back in my home district there is an- 
other onward sweep that threatens the 
security of my constituents. It is a blitz- 
krieg drive that has struck at the pocket- 
books of New York housewives with a 10 
percent increase in the price of clothing, 
a 15 percent increase in the price of food, 
and continuous price rises for all the 
other necessities of life. 

The connection between the progress of 
defense production and the rise in the 
cost of living is one that the Congress, I 
am afraid, has not clearly understood. 
It is not enough to realize that the price 
increases in the last year or so have re- 
sulted from the impact of defense pro- 
duction upon the American economy. It 
is not enough to know that increased de- 
fense expenditures in the months ahead 
will exert a still greater inflationary pres- 
sure upon prices. To stop there, is to 
ignore the effect of increased prices on 
defense production. The present rise in 
prices is not merely an unpleasant by- 
product of defense expansion, something 
that must be met with a calm spirit of 
sacrifice. It is an increasingly danger- 
ous barrier to further defense expansion, 
something that must be fought relent- 
lessly at every step. If we do not put a 
stop to rising prices now, the sacrifice 
involved may be nothing less than the 
defeat of democracy at the hands of the 
Nazis and a black-out for civilization. 

Do I exaggerate? 

Think for a moment what a continua- 
tion of price increases will mean to the 
manufacturer. With no stable price 
levels to rely upon, he will have no way 
of estimating future costs and of plan- 
ning production in a rational manner, 
He will have good reason to fear expand- 
ing plant capacity at a time when the 
high costs of such expansion will put him 
at a disadvantage with competitors. He 
will find that supplies of vital materials 
are being withheld from production by 
speculators and, in order to protect him- 
self, he will naturally store up as large a 
supply of materials as he can get his 
hands on—which will only make the 
problem worse. 

Think for a moment what a continua- 
tion of price increases will mean to the 
workingman. With no stable price level 
to rely upon, he will find that the dollar 
he gets in his pay envelope will be a dollar 
in name only. Already that dollar bill 
will buy only 90 cents’ worth of what it 
bought back in August 1939, at the out- 
break of the war. This trend has already 
led to serious labor trouble. If it is al- 
lowed to continue, it will give rise to grave 
problems that no bargaining conferences, 
no mediation boards, no restrictive labor 
legislation, could ever hope to solve. 

Think for a moment what a continua- 
tion of price increases will mean when 
the war is over. The law of gravity, you 
know, is something that holds in econom- 
ics as well as physics. Whatever goes up 
must some day come down. Inflation 
now means deflation at the end of 
the emergency. Deflation means bank- 
ruptcy, unemployment and hunger. In 
pointing this out I am not losing sight 
of the fact that today’s problems are the 
vital ones, and that what happens when 
the war is over is not our prime concern 
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at this moment. But we must realize 
that we will never achieve an all-out de- 
fense effort if it ever becomes evident 
that we are heading for an inevitable 
crash on the day of victory. The Amer- 
ican people need no easy guaranties of 
a land of milk and honey when the war 
is over, but they do need to know that 
they will at least have the opportunity 
of working toward a fuller and more 
abundant life. Inflation now would de- 
stroy that opportunity and in so doing 
would slow up the drive for total defense 
production. 

But can we still speak of inflation as 
something just around the corner? Iam 
afraid we can no longer enjoy that privi- 
lege. Inflation has already started and 
the question before us is, Shall we stop 
it now or shall we delay until it is too 
late? 

A moment ago I spoke of a 15-percent 
increase in food prices since the begin- 
ning of the war. That was just for New 
York City. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the average rise in food 
prices throughout the Nation has been 
19 percent. In other words, when the 
average housewife goes to market, she 
now has to pay $1.19 for the same items 
that cost her only $1 two years ago. 

But we have not seen anything yet. 
Still greater surprises are in store for 
Mrs. America. While retail food prices 
have risen comparatively slowly. big 
things have been happening with whole- 
sale prices. Between the outbreak of 
war and June 1940, when Hitler brought 
France to her knees, wholesale food 
prices rose only 4 percent. By April of 
this year Yugoslavia and Greece were 
overrun by the Nazis and food prices had 
risen 16 percent. By June, when Russia 
was attacked, the increase was 22 per- 
cent. The latest available figures show 
an increase of more than 33 percent. 
This means that ominous developments 
loom ahead in retail prices. During the 
last war the retail prices reflected in the 
cost-of-living index trailed behind whole- 
sale prices for a while—but only for a 
while. Once they really started mov- 
ing they zoomed upward just as fast as 
wholesale prices. 

Fortunately, we still have time to keep 
this from happening. By decisive price- 
control action now we can stop the gen- 
eral increase in prices and hold back the 
rising tide of inflation. We can do this 
if we once and for all dispense with the 
notion that prices can be controlled on 
a voluntary basis, and face the blunt re- 
ality that price-control legislation is a 
fundamental necessity. We can do this 
if we stop deluding ourselves with the 
idea that our duty to our constituents 
can be discharged by voting for a price- 
control bill without any teeth in it, espe- 
cially a price-control bill without the 
power to keep a firm, realistic control 
over farm prices. We can do this if 
we have enough horse sense to know that 
an attempt to control prices by trying to 
control the income of every individual 
and every corporation would lead to ad- 
ministrative chaos and complete regi- 
mentation. 

Yes; we still have time—but very little. 
Every day that passes adds to the dan- 
ger and subtracts from our opportunities 
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for effective counteraction. Hitler’s time- 
table may be a fast one, but the time- 
table of inflation is faster still. Hitler 
may fatten on appeasement. Try ap- 
peasement measures with inflation, and 
we shall see a price Movement in this 
country that, in sheer speed and rapidity, 
will make Hitler’s panzer battalions look 
like ox-drawn carts. This is a period of 
emergency. Let us stop this maidenly 
dalliance on the verge of a decision. This 
is a time for action. Let us stop discuss- 
ing and discussing, postponing and post- 
poning. Let us act—and act quickly. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barryl. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not help but feel that when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Dies] talked about “free enterprise” he 
was talking about something that has 
gone with the wind. I cannot under- 
stand how any of us here can support 
the agricultural program and still con- 
tend that we have free enterprise. 

Since Leon Henderson has become an 
issue in the bill before the House, and 
because I expect to vote for some type of 
bill, and I expect Mr. Henderson will be 
the Administrator, I want to say that 
during my 6 years in this body I have sat 
on committees and I have listened to the 
great and the near-great testify, and I 
can say and I think a majority of the 
members of the committee will agree 
with me, that we never had a more cou- 
rageous, a better informed, and a more 
competent witness on the subject pre- 
sented than Leon Henderson. I know 
nothing about Mr. Henderson’s views 
with respect to Brady or Tippett or 
Palmer. We questioned Mr. Henderson 
rather carefully. He has been in the 
Government service for some time. 
Frankly I do not believe there has been 
any evidence produced that would prove 
that Henderson’s viewpoints—social, 
economic, or political—are fundamen- 
tally different than the viewpoints of 
the President of the United States. 

You Republicans may laugh at that, 
but I want to point out to you that only 
a year and a half ago your great party 
had an opportunity to nominate a can- 
didate who could have opposed the do- 
mestic, political, and economic views of 
the President. Instead of doing that, 
you nominated a man who could say 
nothing but “me too“ whenever Presi- 
dent Roosevelt justified anything he 
did—or advocated anything he intended 
to do. So I could put Mr. Willkie in Mr. 
Henderson’s class very easily. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, during the World War No. 1 
period from June 1914 to June 1920 the 
purchasing power of the wage earner’s 
dollar in the United States depreciated 
to 48 cents. When one considers the 
staggering debt this Nation now has and 
the billions of dollars we are spending 
for our own defense and for the defense 
or offense of any other nation that the 
President decides is fighting for the four 
freedoms, I venture to predict that the 
future economic situation of the United 
States will make the World War period 
seem like a picnic and that the shrinkage 
in the purchasing power of the American 
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dollar will make millions of American 
wage earners with fixed incomes very 
skeptical about the blessings of the four 
freedoms at home. While we like to be- 
lieve that nations die for freedom, yet 
history discloses that people when faced 
with the choice of liberty without bread 
or bread without liberty, they inevitably 
take bread and sacrifice liberty. That is 
fundamentally the reason we have Hit- 
lers, Stalins, and Mussolinis in the world 
today. 

I fear for the future of this Nation. I 
want to see American workers maintain 
a standard of living that will continue 
and strengthen their faith in our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In view of the world-wide conditions, 
and especially in view of the lease-lend 
program, I seriously doubt that the 
Steagall bill, the Gore bill, or the Baruch 
plan can stop inflation in this country 
and preserve a decent standard of living 
for American workers. 

I do know, however, in view of our ex- 
perience in the last war, that doing noth- 
ing about the situation is definitely going 
to result in inflation. 

I therefore have come reluctantly to 

the conclusion that some form of price 
control should be attempted. Since it is 
obvious that a measure to control prices 
must necessarily be a form of economic 
regimentation similar to what has hap- 
pened in dictatorship countries, I am for 
the least obnoxious bill. 
After considering the merits of the 
Steagall bill, the Gore bill, and the 
Baruch plan, it is my conclusion that 
the Steagall bill is the least obnoxious 
and has about as good a chance as the 
others of curbing rising prices. 

The only essential difference that I can 
see between the Steagall bill and the 
Gore bill is that, first, the latter permits 
ceiling on farm prices to be placed at 100 
percent of parity, whereas in the Steagall 
bill, as a result of the so-called Brown 
amendment, the Administrator cannot 
place a ceiling below 120 to 130 percent 
of parity in most cases. I should like to 
see the Brown amendment taken out of 
the bill and 100-percent parity substi- 
5 85 in its place, as provided in the Gore 
bill. 


The second fundamental difference in 
the Gore bill as compared to the Steagall 
bill is that the Gore measure permits a 
ceiling to be set over wages. 

To argue that wages are not an im- 
portant factor in price is silly. I am not 
at all sure in my own mind as to the 
answer to this proposition of wage 
control. 

I have, however, finally decided that it 
is preferable to experiment for a while— 
because that is all we are doing anyway— 
without regimenting 10,000,000 organized 
and probably 3 times as many unorgan- 
ized workers. Once we place the power 
of controlling wage increases in the hands. 
of an administration, you can bet your 
life that with it goes the power of con- 
trolling their votes. What has happened 
in the past with the W. P. A. vote is as 
nothing compared to what could happen 
with all the organized and unorganized 
workers in the country under the control 
of the administration. á 
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To you Members of the House who are 
very bitter about labor’s behavior, think 
about this. It is the single factor that 
has determined my decision to vote 
against the kind of control of labor that 
is provided in the Gore bill. 

The Gore bill will, in my opinion, cause 
great confusion and result in thousands 
of unnecessary legal cases if the admin- 
istration permits the ceiling to remain 
on all commodities for any length of time. 
It will also cause the administration to 
hire thousands of additional employees. 

Under section 206 of the Gore bill, the 
Administrator can exempt anything 
where such exemption in his judgment 
is necessary to promote the national de- 
fense, or if he finds that such ceilings 
are unnecessary to preserve the Nation’s 
structure and to prevent a rise in the 
cost of living. 

Under this provision, he can exempt 
all ceilings that he desires to, and the 
ret result will be selective price control. 
The Gore bill, in my opinion, is actually 
not the Baruch plan at all, but a selec- 
tive price-control bill, except that it 
creates a lot of extra and unnecessary 
work for the Administrator and gives him 
the power to control wages and fix farm 
prices as low as 100-percent parity. 

What the Gore bill does is establish a 
ceiling. Section 206 says to the Admin- 
istrator, “Whatever you determine is not 
necessary, then you can start lifting the 
ceiling.” So he can lift all the ceilings 
except those that he would have put in 
in the very beginning. The net result is 
the same except for the difference in the 
control of wages and the differential in 
parity control. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. What objection have 
you to the Brown amendment? 

Mr. BARRY. I believe everything 
should be at parity; 100 percent of parity. 
I do not think the farmer should get 130 
percent as compared with industrial 
products. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the gentleman 
believe in the wage-and-hour law? 

Mr. BARRY. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the gentle- 
man think that the cotton farmer should 
have 21 cents an hour? 

Mr. BARRY. Certainly, but that has 
nothing to do with this proposition. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the only way 
he has of controlling his wage per hour. 

Mr. BARRY. In this House you make 
a distinction with the farmers on one 
side as though they were all capitalists. 
When you talk about wages you talk 
about industrial laborers. The only dif- 
ference is that industrial workers are 
better organized, but you have people 
who work on the farms the same as they 
work in the factories. 

Mr. MURRAY. But they do not have 
to be organized to get the benefits of the 
Federal wage-and-hour law, do they? 

Mr. BARRY. But that has nothing to 
do with the issue. It has only to do with 
interstate commerce below a 40-cents-an- 
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hour wage. I refuse to yield further, be- 
cause I do not think it is pertinent. 

In conclusion, I therefore urge the sup- 
port of the Steagall bill principally on 
the ground that we must make an at- 
tempt by legislation to curb rising prices 
and that the Steagall bill is the least ob- 
jectionable and contains less dictator- 
ship powers than any plan proposed thus 
far. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress i. faced with the most unhappy 
task of trying to bring into a heretofore 
free economy a system of regimentation. 
Nov, make no mistake about it for what- 
ever price-control bill we pass here to- 
morrow, it is simply regimentation. 

I happen to support the Gore bill. I 
support the Gore bill because I think it 
is good, clean, honest regimentation. I 
am opposed to the Henderson bill because 
I think the Henderson bill is unfair and 
inequitable regimentation. Of course, 
any American deplores the idea of price 
control and its attendant evils, yet in this 
emergency we must sometimes take 
action that is repugnant to our ideas. 

I say that the main difference in our 
committee studies for over 2 months, the 
main difference in the debate for the last 
2 days has largely been around the answer 
to one question: Need? The need for 
this legislation. 

Many people will ask: Why worry about 
price-control legislation to fix prices when 
we have not yet reached the scale of 
1929? Yes, some of them say we are just 
barely up to that happy point of 1937, 
the we-planned-it-that-way point; so 
why worry now about fixing prices? 

THE FLOOD THREATENS 

We know, and if we are realistic about 
it we must agree, that up in the moun- 
tains there has been a cloudburst of bil- 
lions—fifty-six billions, and pretty soon 
another seven billions to be added—that 
has been dumped into the canyons of 
those mountains of production. This 
flood stream is roaring through the 
gorges today up in the high land and 
soon it will come to the lowlands and 
strike our price structure. 

Price control must serve as a flood- 
control dam, and for me I care not for the 
simple earthen dam that the committee 
bill tries to throw up across this flood 
stream; I like the strong, steel concrete 
dam that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] has built into his bill. I 
sey to you that it is a dam that will hold 
back these billions, these billions we are 
now spending to defend democracy, these 
billions that will destroy democracy if 
we do not find some way of preventing 
their destructive rush against our price 
structure, 

The main difference between the Gore 
bill and the Henderson bill is in the 
question of over-all ceiling or selective 
ceiling. You will hear later lots about 
labor differences and lots about other 
things that are minor differences. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In just a minute. 
Let me get a little further along, please; 
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then I shall be most happy to yield. We 
believe that the need is so great, the 
emergency is so acute, that we have a 
right to expect sacrifices not only of the 
other fellow’s chances to make a profit in 
inflation but also of our chance to make 
a profit in inflation. I happen to be one 
who believes that we must all make that 
sacrifice, that every single man alive, 
every American, must sign a quitclaim 
deed to his participation in profits from 
inflation; and this, I believe, is what the 
Gore bill will provide. 


OVER-ALL CEILING IS FAIR 


The over-all ceiling plan is not a diffi- 
cult ceiling to maintain. It goes on by 
an act of Congress passed in. the regular 
democratic way because we face an emer- 
gency that to us looks so great that it 
may destroy the Nation itself. Isay that 
this is democracy in action and we have 
a right to cover everything under this 
flat ceiling of an over-all price control. 
Yes; we have labor covered there, too, 
and I will come to that a little later. 
I think it is fair that all this should be 
done by the Congress itself. 

What do we find in the Steagall or 
Henderson bill? Selective price control. 
In the first place, it is an insidious way 
to kid the American people, because when 
you say “over-all” you immediately 
frighten farmers, laborers, merchants, 
and everyone because they rightfully feel 
that an over-all ceiling covers every- 
thing. 

But selective ceiling. Ah; there is the 
joker. When you say “selective” the 
human heart beats faster and the indi- 
vidual thinks, “Well, they will not regu- 
late my price because it is a fair price.” 
And this is the reason today tha. every 
Member of Congress is not besieged with 
telegrams and letters of condemnation 
of this Henderson bill. It is undemo- 
cratic, when you think that we hand 
over to one man the power to select from 
a million prices the specific prices that 
he himself wants to regulate—a blank 
check. We make no restrictions on what 
commodity or what price he shall fix 
except that it shall not be arbitrary or 
capricious. 

No; we let him decide every morning 
what prices he will light upon that day; 
and not only that, we let him, with a few 
exceptions, determine what the price of 
these products shall be that he lights 
upon. 

GREAT POWER DELEGATION 

Let us analyze this a minute. You 
men are realists. To me it is too much 
power to give to any one man over the 
economic destiny of this America of ours. 
The Administrator in this selective price 
control will have more power in Congress 
than the Chief Executive. I happen to 
know as of today there is a contest going 
on in the Price Administrator’s Office, 
pressure by Congressmen from certain 
districts seeking a higher ceiling on cer- 
tain commodities. They are calling the 
Price Administrator today, and they 
called him yesterday. This is one sample 
of the thing you are going to get with 
this kind of price control, and it is not my 
idea of true American Government. 

I personally do not think, in spite of 
Mr. Henderson’s able testimony before 
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the committee, that he can hold down 
the general price level for a million com- 
modities by clipping off a few here, going 
back the next day and clipping off a few 
more, because while he is clipping down 
these prices here, other prices over there 
are going up, and up, and up. By the 
time he has gone a little way he has got 
to go back and bring up the prices at the 
beginning of the line because they are 
so far out of line. You wil] have a badly 
slanting price level and there will be 
great disparity in prices. I just do not 
see how anyone can defend such a system 
of price control. Let us look at the agri- 
cultural features of this bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
man will notice in the testimony offered 
by Mr. Henderson that in connection 
with the same kind of system used in 
Germany, with a relatively smaller 
economy, they started with a flat price 
ceiling, but in less than 3 years they had 
to make 7,000 changes in their schedules. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And how much did 
the cost of living go up? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It went up. 
You will also notice that in England they 
have sent out business letters stating that 
that they have a terrible time with 
their prices. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But England has 
more like the Henderson price-control 
bill than Germany. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. ` England has 
a stronger bill than the gentleman’s bill, 
because England has retail control as 
well, 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentlewoman 
will find it is still piece-meal control over 
there. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman mean as to retailers? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It is. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I beg the gentle- 
woman’s pardon. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman say it does cover retailers 
over there? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Absolutely. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman means he has the option, just as 
he has in the Henderson bill. 

WANTS NO PROFITEERING 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentlewoman 
does not think that any able price ad- 
ministrator, such as we are told the gen- 
tleman is, would allow profiteering in the 
retail field when he will not allow it in 
other fields? ‘ 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. You do not 
cover the retailer. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That would be an 
absolute impossibility. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. You do not 
have a straight over-all ceiling as to the 
retailer. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is all right if 
you choose that way of expressing it. I 
still say we have an over-all price-control 
bill in the Gore bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
in the Gore bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentlewoman 
would not propose, would she, to put on 
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a uniform retail price, and even destroy 
that last vestige of competition that 
fluctuates below the ceiling? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I say Icer- 
tainly would not. I am not for an over- 
all bill. I think that is the worst kind 
of dictatorship we could have. It will 
mean a hundred thousand people, ac- 
cording to Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the gentle- 
woman believe we should lodge in any 
one single man’s discretion the right to 
select the articles on which to control 
prices? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is the gen- 
tleman trying to tell these good people 
that his man, with this over-all system, 
has less discretion than he would have 
under the Henderson bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Absolutely. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. He has 
contro! over the entire economy, accord- 
ing to your theory. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. The Congress 
has charge of the entire economy. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Under the 
Henderson system he is only supposed, 
according to the law, to move in when 
prices in a certain industry go out of 
line. 

CAN CONTROL ANY PRICE 

Mr. MONRONEY. He can move in on 
any price, and the gentlewoman knows 
that. He has so testified that he would 
not hesitate to move in on any price that 
he thought needed controlling As a 
matter of fact, he is already doing that 
without authority. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. And in your 
bill you make him move in on every price 
and wage except retailers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Congress moves 
in on every price and there is a uniform 
over-all ceiling. It is impossible to reg- 
ulate the retail line except as to profiteer- 
ing, which is covered in this bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. What hap- 
pens under the Gore system is that the 
Congress moves Leon Henderson in on all 
industry except retailers; then Mr. Hen- 
derson has the right to go ahead and 
make any set-up he wants to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He can exempt 
anything he wants to only under the 
Henderson bill. Ido not think I can yield 
very much further, I only have 20 min- 
utes. I am sorry; I would like to go on. 

Mr, BARRY. Will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. The Gore bill does set 
up a ceiling, but will not the gentleman 
concede that under section 206 the Ad- 
ministrator can go on in; and if he feels, 
as a matter of fact, it is necessary for 
nationa] defense, he can remove every 
ceiling except on the articles he wants to 
place a ceiling on? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
true. 

Mr. BARRY. Therefore, actually and 
in effect it is a selective bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
mistakes the safety valve in the Gore bill 
for the main entrance. That is the 
fundamental difference. Of course, in 
any bill we must have some safety vaive 
to take care of the hardship cases-—the 
cases that are important to defense or 
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are inconsequential to inflation, such as 
those involving hairpins, toothpicks, and 
so forth. 

Mr. BARRY. I will concede if was in- 
tended to be a safety valve. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If your Adminis- 
trator is going to violate his oath and 
destroy the spirit of the bill, there is no 
law in the world that we can pass which 
will prevent inflation. 

Mr. BARRY. He only has to fix cer- 
tain selected prices in order to stop in- 
flation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the Hen- 
derson bill? 

Mr. BARRY. Yes. And under the 
Gore bill he can do the same thing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Gore bill con- 
tends for an over-all price ceiling. 


HONEST PARITY GOAL 


Now, I would like to go into the farm 
situation. The Gore bill asks only for 
parity of farm income that we who come 
from agricultural sections have for 20 
years been insisting on through legisla- 
tion and through every other means in 
order to bring a fair share of the Ameri- 
can income to the American farmer. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I only have 20 
minutes. My time is rapidly going. Per- 
mit me to get on. If I have time I shall 
be most happy to yield. 

The Gore bill provides that— 

The Administrator shall exercise his power 
with respect to agricultural commodities and 
articles derived substantially fror. agriculture 
in such manner as to support prices to farm- 
ers at such levels as may be necessary to en- 
able farmers to receive average year-round 
prices not less than parity. 


CEILING PLAN INEFFECTIVE 


Let us look at this realistic approach 
that the Gore bill makes. You could 
write into this bill that the farmer’s ceil- 
ing shall not be put at less than 200 per- 
cent of parity, and you would not be 
helping the farmer a bit. Why? Be- 
cause under the contro] of agriculture 
that this administration has—and, bear 
in mind, it is dedicated to go along on 
the farm program only up to and as tar 
as parity—whenever prices reach parity, 
no matter what your ceiling is, these 
prices can be lowered from the bottom by 
pulling out the props from beneath. 

You can sell the goods that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has stored. 
You can even have the Administrator of 
the C. C. C. give out an interview to the 


effect that he is thinking about selling 


cotton, and the price will tumble down. 
We know that is true from experience. 
There is one check the administration 
has that will never let cotton, wheat, and 


-other products reach this 110-percent 


ceiling or the Brown ceiling of 120 per- 
cent. 

Let us look at a few other controls they 
have. The Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration is one. If the administration 
duwntown—and they are consumer- 
minded—did not want certain products 
to reach parity, the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration could stop buying in 
certain localities. That in itself would 
bring the prices down. They can thus 
centrol prices, because the Surplus Mar- 
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keting Administration is the largest pur- 
chaser of farm commodities today. 

Then, if that is not enough, they have 
the billions we have given them under 
the Lease-Lend Administration, and they 
can pull the props out from beneath agri- 
culture further there by placing or deny- 
ing orders. 

As a last resort, they can increase the 
acreage allotments on the American 
farms, if necessary, to keep the prices 
from too great an advance. 

HONEST APPROACH BEST 

So I say to you that the farmers and 
we people from the farm districts would 
be far better off making a fair and hon- 
est request, a request that we have always 
insisted is right, for parity of income. I 
say we stand better on that ground under 
the Gore bill than we do seeking special 
privilege and special favor under another. 

Let me talk a little about the labor 
situation. You would think that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and I and those few of us who advocate 
some type of wage ceiling are out to de- 
stroy the rights of the American work- 
man. Let us examine American labor 
minutely, 

HAVE ALREADY STABILIZED 50 PERCENT 

There are 9,500,000 organized workers 
in this country. Many of these 9,500,000, 
perhaps half of them, have already 
signed for a period of 9, 12, or 18 months, 
or 2 years’ time collective-bargaining 
agreements as to what wages they shall 
receive. I believe that is a fair estimate. 
It is hard to get, but I believe you could 
say almost half of the 9,500,000 have 
agreed, of their own account, to leave 
their wages where they are if we can 
hold the price of living constant. 

We have 22,000,000 unorganized work- 
ers. These are the employees of small 
businesses. These include 7,000,000 teach- 
ers, public employees, secretaries, ste- 
nographers, and clerks. Everyone knows 
that these 22,000,000 workers have static 
incomes. Their wage levels do not 
change from year to year. If we are to 
save not the wages but the purchasing 
power, the wage value, of three-fourths 
of the working people of this country, 
then we must submit to this regulation 
in an over-all price- control bill. 

Are we working a terrible injustice on 
them? The real wage, as compiled by 
the Labor Department for the factory 
workers, totals 128.7 percent of the 
1935-39 base. This happens to be the 
highest real wage figure in all history, 
128.7. In 1929 the real wage figure was 
96.4 and in 1914, 72.4. 

The point I am making is that it does 
not matter what the factory workers’ 
wages are, it is what those wages will buy 
that really counts. 

Let me read, if I may, two paragraphs 
from Sunday’s New York Times: 

Actual annual factory earnings likewise 
continued their advance through September. 

Deflated by the cost-of-living index, how- 
ever, they have virtually marked time since 


June and in September were even slightly 
under the June level. 


What does that mean? It means that 


living costs are going up faster than labor 
can pull up its earning power. 
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I say to you with all the conviction I 
have that even organized labor, if it 
matches itself in a foot race with infla- 
tion, is doomed to be left far behind. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If that 
be true, it seems to me it is an argument 
against what the gentleman is contend- 
ing for, because, as I understand, if the 
Gore bill were adopted, it would mean 
freezing that situation where it is now. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true, but I 
am certain that if we can get strong 
anti-inflation legislation, that we can 
later give relief under the Canadian 
escalator plan or on some other plan to 
meet the cost-of-living index rise, but we 
cannot do it unless we have the courage 
and the nerve to say that this inflation is 
a problem we must meet, and meet on all 
fronts. i 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Then 
the gentleman would be going back to the 
matter of discretionary power and rely- 
ing upon that to make the adjustment. 

CONGRESS MUST ACT 


Mr. MONRONEY. No; I do not rely 
on that adjustment being made by the 
Administrator. I say that should be by 
an act of Congress. It is a problem that 
the Congress must take up, and it requires 
study. But the price level has not yet 
risen to a point where it is ruinous to the 
American people. The people have suf- 
fered; yes. Living costs have gone up 
over 9 percent. But when it reaches 25 
to 3344 percent, however, is when that 
advance comes out of the living standards 
and causes the masses to be lost, and that 
is the thing we must prevent. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I have been very 
much interested in the fine argument the 
gentleman is making 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
10 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 


CAN WAGES BE EXEMPTED? 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Here is what 
puzzles me: If Mr. Henderson is going to 
administer this law and has said that he 
does not want to regulate wages, would 
it not be possible, or would not the natu- 
ral result be that, even though he were 
given the power, he would immediately 
administer the Gore bill in such a way 
that he would not have anything to do 
with wages? 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I yield to the 
author of the bill to answer that? 

Mr. GORE rose. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Do I make my- 
self clear? 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman makes 
himself clear, but in taking that position 
he makes two erroneous assumptions. 
One is that he could, by the terms of the 


act, which he cannot, and, second, that - 


the Administrator would, entirely dis- 
dainful of the organic law and entirely 
without regard to the intent of the legis- 
lation, upon his own volition, exempt 
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those things irrespective of the law. I 
do not believe that Mr. Henderson, if he 
were Administrator, or any administrator 
who would be confirmed by the United 
States Senate and appointed by the 
President, would so disregard his duties. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is not this the 
situation? If the Gore bill should go 
into effect, of course, wages would be 
frozen for a certain period, and then the 
Administrator, if he felt sincerely the 
way he says he feels, that wage control 
has nothing to do with inflation, would 
then make a blanket exemption and find- 
ing under section 206 (a) of the Gore 
bill and, in effect, not nullify the inten- 
tion of the legislation, but carry out what 
he thinks is the only right way to do it, 
and that is not to attempt to regulate 
labor after that one initial period when, 
of course, the ceiling would be on. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; what the Gore 
bill intends to do and, I think, clearly 
expresses is that it gives the Adminis- 
trator the right to exempt only those 
things that are not contributory to infla- 
tion or are inconsequential in their appli- 
cation. 

This would give him no right at all to 
exempt labor as such. He could exempt 
it in toothpick factories and pin facto- 
ries and some of those places. 

SELECTIVE WAGE CONTROL? 


Now, this labor matter, I think, is a 
good thing to look into further, because, 
in my opinion, the most cruel ceiling 
placed upon labor is placed in the Hen- 
derson bill. You really have a selective 
wage ceiling in the Henderson bill, be- 
cause even the testimony of men like Dr. 
Lubin admitted that when you fix the 
price of a product you also are fixing on 
the amount available to pay that labor. 
He made that statement numerous times, 

He even went so far as to compare the 
fact that the tenant farmer’s income 
that was limited by the price of a bale of 
cotton was in the same position with the 
copper miner whose income is limited 
because they had fixed the price of cop- 
per. This is at page 1923 of the hearings, 
and you can look it up. 

Now, the difference I see between the 
Gore bill and the Henderson bill is that 
the man who is at the bottleneck, the 
powerfully organized man in labor, who 
stands in defense and his labor must be 
had at any price, can insist upon a boost 
of the ceiling under the Henderson bill. 
But under the Gore bill his wages are 
stabilized as of this week, the same as the 
little man’s wages are stabilized, and this 
will help to defeat the wide disparity that 
is bound to grow up after this emergency 
between the men who are the skilled 
artisans in the defense plants and the 
men who toil in a less important position, 
either in agriculture, industry, or in 
other places. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman re- 
ferred to wage increase versus cost of 
living a few moments ago. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I just wondered 
about the increase that the gentleman 
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used. The November 1940 issue of the 
American Federation of Labor, at page 4, 
shows that wages are 16 percent above 
pre-war, and living costs are up 9.6 per- 
cent. This is quite a difference to the 
benefit of wages, and that is in the No- 
vember issue. The Conference Board 
issue of November 11, 1941, shows 41,100,- 
000 nonagricultural workers, or indus- 
trial workers, we will call them, and I 
assume that the American Federation of 
Labor’s figure of 16 percent refers to the 
wages of those 41,100,000 workers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. The figures I quoted were Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics. 


LICENSING PROVISION 


Now, let us look at the licensing provi- 
sion. A number of men have asked if a 
licensing provision is embodied in the 
Gore bill. It is not, and I believe anyone 
who is forced to vote a licensing provi- 
sion to bring about price control will live 
to regret that invasion of the individual 
rights of little business. I think it will be 
the most unpopular vote that any Mem- 
ber of Congress can cast, and one that 
would not be necessary under the Gore 
plan, 

I am glad that the Gore bill does not 
contain the licensing provision. It pro- 
vides criminal penalties that make the 
provisions cf the bill capable of enforce- 
ment without this automatic, blanket 
licensing of every single line of business 
in the United States. 

CAN ENJOIN VIOLATIONS 


The Gore bill mechanics get around 
the licensing feature with a well-consid- 
ered plan to permit any interested party 
in his home community, not through 
Washington, to go into the district court 
and seek by injunction to restrain price- 
ceiling violations. 

I think that is the real American way 
to doit. It does not provide that the man 
who violates the price ceilings shall be 
yanked to a star-chamber proceeding 
in Washington. He does not feel the 
wrath of Jove’s thunderbolt hurled from 
Washington, but he is faced on his own 
ground by his own home district court. 
I think local enforcement is the proper 
way to enforce price-control legislation. 

There has been much confusion about 
the Gore bill and also the Henderson bill. 
We are pioneering in the field where 
every step we take is an experiment. 
Nobody knows how it is going to work, but 
I feel if we are to have a bill that is going 
to regulate inflation, we must have one 
that is strong enough to do the job. 

You cannot leave your labor flank open 
on the right, collapse your farm-price- 
control flank of the left, and have the 
center of your line full of holes like a 
sieve, and expect to have a battle line 
against inflation. You have to have total 
war on inflation. You cannot do it with 
political maneuvering. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Les. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 


the gentleman think that you can do it 


without much more adequate control of 
the private creation of bank credit? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman is 
much more of an authority on money 
than I am, and I am still too young in 
this job to understand all of the ramifi- 
cations of money. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. But 
the gentleman does understand what 
happens when a bank creates $5 on the 
basis of $1 of reserve. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We will have to go 
into that discussion later, because there 
are so many fronts to this problem, But 
the main think you must win first is to 
hold the line against inflation. When 
once the inflation spiral begins—when 
these 22,000,000 people have their living 
standard destroyed—it is too late to take 
effective action. 

It will be another story of too little and 
too late. The time to act is now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, now 
that every one of the committee mem- 
bers has spoken, perhaps we can find 
out what this billis about. Idonot know 
which bill, but there are two bills here— 
the Steagall bill and the Gore bill, or the 
Baruch bill, whatever it should be called. 
I have waited 4 or 5 hours to get some 
light on the subject, but the whole thing 
makes me think of a bunch of fellows 
trying to put up a circus tent without 
any tent poles. I think I know as much 
about the bill as anybody does who is 
here because I have not heard anybody 
up to date who does know anything about 
it. However, when you shy away from 
fixing the price of labor, you have not 
hesitated at all to fix the price of labor 
of 60,000,000 people in the United States 
in this bill. You did it when you tackled 
agriculture, and as one who sat on the 
side lines and watched this performance, 
Iam satisfied that the whole trend of this 
administration is against the rise in price 
of agricultural products. 

There are 40,000,000 people in the 
United States today living on farms, 
Everyone from the age of 10 years up 
works. Did anyone ever hear of these 
people getting wages? Do they get 60 
cents per hour for 8 hours and a 5-day 
week? No one in this Congress ever 
heard of it. 

The wage these people receive on the 
average will not equal 7 cents per hour. 
Instead of working 5 days a week they 
work 7; instead of working 8 hours a day 
they work 14, and receive no pay at all 
as such. Anything they do get is bound 
up in the price received for their produce, 
Every expense must come out of that 
price—interest, taxes, insurance, food, 
clothing, medical attention, and educa- 
tion, When the price received is low, 
one or all of these essentials of life must 
be denied the farm workers. 

Some in this Congress feel that unless 
the price received by agriculture is re- 
stricted the cost of living will be prohibi- 
tive to all other classes. Bread is a good 
example to start with—it is the “staff 
of life.” Anyone can live a long time 
on bread—no one can live long without 
it or its equivalent. A loaf of bread Sells 
here now for 12 cents and wheat is bring- 
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ing the farmers about $1 a bushel. Sup- 
pose wheat goes up to $1.55 to the farmer. 
This would be approximately cost of pro- 
duction. What would you say the cost of 
bread would be then? It could be any 
price set by the bakers. The difference 
in the price of wheat has so little to do 
with the price of bread that any rise in 
the cost of bread would not be due to the 
rise in the price of wheat, except in the 
merest fraction. In a 12-cent loaf of 
bread the wheat in it, at $1 a bushel, 
amounts to about 1½ cents. The other 
10% cents is made up of the following 
costs: Labor, insurance, taxes, interest, 
reserve for plant repair and improve- 
ment, transportation, retail costs, com- 
pensation insurance, and so forth. With 
wheat at $1.55 per bushel, the major ele- 
ments of the cost of a loaf of bread still 
remain, but the market value of the 
wheat in the loaf has not increased per- 
ceptibly. For these reasons, if we desire 
to keep down the cost of bread, we cannot 
do it in a bill which attacks the price of 
wheat only. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When the gentle- 
man has time to read the Recorp, which 
he has not had up to date, he will find 
that we emphasized those facts very, very 
firmly to the Administrator and his staff. 

Mr. BURDICK. I do not know what 
the Administrator will do. There has 
been a lot of talk about whether the pro- 
posed Administrator is going to admin- 
ister it fairly, but I do not know anything 
about the man and I do not know any- 
thing about his background. As one 
Democrat here said, he was favorable to 
the President because he had the Presi- 
dent’s views. If he has, why talk about 
it? But my opposition to the bill is on 
account of the power that is handed to 
one man, and that power is unfair to 
agriculture. You do not need to guess 
what I am going to do about it. My 
vote is “no” on the Steagall bill. If some- 
body will explain sometime before the 
debate is over just what good effect will 
come from the Gore bill, which was ex- 
cellently explained by the author, I will 
not say that I will not vote for it. 

However, I want to call the attention 
of this House to the fact that you are 
tampering with a subject that means 
nothing in this world except holding 
down the price of agricultural products. 
Every time agricultural products ap- 
proach anywhere near cost of production, 
for some reason or other we wade in here 
and stop it. 

You remember in the last war they 
said, “You should not sell your wheat for 
less than $2.50 a bushel.” Wheat was $3. 
They put Hoover in charge of handling 
the machinery, and you know he took the 
lowest price and turned it around as the 
top price. We were limited instead of 
being helped. We were tied down. Just 
as soon as this war was over, without 
giving us time to readjust our affairs, 
they pulled the plug out of the bottom of 
the whole financial system and demanded 
a pay-up policy on the part of our farm- 
ers who had gone into debt to raise bread 
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to win that war. Two million and five 
hundred thousand of them have been 
dispossessed since that time. In the State 
of North Dakota this year with good 
crops, there should not be any people de- 
pendent on the Government, but we have 
20,000 destitute farmers that the Govern- 
ment will have to feed; and that in a 
year of good crops. Why? Because you 
drove them off the land. You did not 
give them a chance to participate in this 
crop, 

Now, whatever you do on either bill, 
just go carefully on the program of sav- 
ing the price to the public by attacking 
the prices of the consumer on the land. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNS]. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, as I read 
this bill and I think about what is being 
proposed here, I am thinking back a few 
years ago when we had the N. R. A. Ido 
not know whether there are any Mem- 
bers of Congress sitting here who had any 
experience with the N. R. A. or not, but I 
did. I want to say to you that at that 
time we had the N. R. A. in order to raise 
prices. Now we are going to have an 
N. R. A. bill to lower prices. 

Now, what is the cause of inflation in 
this country? It is the tremendous debt 
that we are creating here. I would like 
to know, if you do not raise some prices 
and get some wages, how you are going 
to be able to pay the interest on this ob- 
ligation, let alone trying to pay anything 
on the principal itself. 

Let me read something to you in this 
bill and I hope every businessman in the 
United States will be able to get the 
substance of this bill, because if he does 
and he had anything to do with the 
N. R. A., he certainly would be bombard- 
ing his Congressman trying to get away 
from it. 

Just see what this Administrator can 
do if he wants to, and how many people 
he would have to employ to do it. We 
would have half the people of the United 
States watching the other half, checking 
up on them to see what they are doing. 

Section 202 (a) reads as follows: 

The Administrator may make such studies 
and investigations, and obtain or require the 
furnishing of such information under oath 
or affirmation or otherwise, as he deems neces- 
sary or proper to assist him In prescribing any 
regulation or order under this act, and in 
the administration and enforcement of this 
act, and regulations and orders thereunder. 
For such purposes the Administrator may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, may require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production cf 
documents at any designated place, may re- 
quire persons to permit the inspection and 
copying of documents, and the inspection of 
inventories, and may, by regulation or order, 
require the making and keeping of records 
and other documents and the making of 
reports. 


Anybody who is in business today, who 
knows anything about business at all, or 
has anything to do with it, knows that 
you have to get extra men all the time 
to make reports for the Government now. 
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and if you had this bill in effect here 
God only. knows where you would have 
any time to do anything with your 
business. 

I read now from subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 201: 

In the case of any commodity for which a 
ceiling has been established, the Adminis- 
trator shall, at the request of any substantial 
portion of the industry subject to such ceil- 
ing, appoint an Industry Advisory Committee, 
or committees, either national or regional 
or both, consisting of such number of rep- 
resentatives of the industry as may be neces- 
sary in order to constitute a committee truly 
representative of the industry, or of the in- 
dustry in such region, as the case may be. 


That is right back if you please to the 
old National Recovery Administration 
where the big men of this country got to- 
gether and fixed up some codes for the 
small business people, the kind of code 
that put many of them out of business. 
That is just exactly what you have here, 
a majority of the large industries getting 
together and fixing up a price for the 
small business man which he cannot pos- 
sibly meet; and sooner or later he will go 
out of business just like he did under the 
old National Recovery Administration. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNS. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Hen- 
derson testified in answer to my question 
that he did not know whether or not the 
National Recovery Administration bene- 
fited business at the expense of little 
business. 

Mr. JOHNS. Ido not of course know 
whether it benefited them very much or 
not. In many instances they turned the 
codes back to the Government before 
the Supreme Court held the act uncon- 
stitutional. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 
me he ought to have known, because back 
home everybody understood that it bene- 
fited big business at the expense of little 
business, 

Mr. JOHNS. At any rate that is what 
the result was; but they found out they 
could not get together and fix on a profit 
for anybody, particularly fix a selling 
price that people would live up to. You 
would have a certain percentage of the 
people of the United States in the peni- 
tentiary all the time. The big business 
men, of course, would pay the fines, and 
that would be the end of it. That is 
what you have here, a situation of that 
kind; and this is the last freedom that 
the people have left in this country. It 
is going to go if you adopt either of these 
bills because the people will not have any 
say-so at all. They are going to be dom- 
inated by the man put in charge, and he 
is going to pick out the men who are 
to assist him in enforcing the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNS. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. At this point I would 
like to call the gentleman’s attention and 
the Committee’s attention to the so- 
called licensing provisions of the bill 
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which will be offered as a committee 
amendment tomorrow. I wish the gen- 
tleman would read the committee amend- 
ment which is to be offered—read it in 
the light of his remarks this afternoon. 
He will find that if the licensing provi- 
sions of the bill as recommended by the 
committee are adopted that every busi- 
ness and every business transaction in 
the United States incident to a commod- 
ity over which a ceiling has been put will 
be licensed, not by the granting of a 
license which the merchant can hang in 
bis window or in his back room but by 
an Executive order on file perhaps in 
Washington; nevertheless, he is put on 
guard to know the terms of the license 
under which he is to operate. All of this 
indicates to me, I want to reiterate, along 
the line the gentleman is talking, that 
the administration is more concerned 
with the control of business than with 
the control of prices. 

Mr. JOHNS. There is no question 
about that. As I said a few moments 
ago, this is the last freedom the people 
have left. If we are going to license 
them to do business they are going to be 
controlled. I do not know what is going 
to take the place of the old baldheaded 
blue eagle. It may be some other bird of 
a different color. It may be red, white, 
and blue now in order to get the support 
of the people in this country; but what- 
ever its color, or whatever kind of bird 
it is, you are going to find out that 
trouble is ahead, because you are going 
to have snoopers in your business. If 
you had them before it will be worse 
under this bill. It will be worse than 
the experience we had under prohibi- 
tion. Prohibition did not succeed be- 
cause public opinion was not behind the 
law. You are going to have the same 
experience if you pass this type of 
bill. You will have visitors snooping 
around your business, finding out what 
you have in your inventories, what you 
have on hand and other things that 
might be beneficial to somebody else, and 
if you do not report everything, or if you 
make a mistake—and you are liable to 
because you are making reports every 
day—if you make mistakes and are not 
able to explain sufficiently to the Fed- 
eral Government you will have to pay a 
fine or go to jail. 

I think it is just about time we sat down 
together and talked this thing through. 
We are living in peacetimes now, not in 
any war emergency. We do not have 
any war except the one the President has 
ordered. If we are going to have this 
kind of law in time of peace, I am just 
wondering what is going to happen to us 
if we should get into actual war, where 
war was declared by the Congress, a fight- 
ing war. We are just going to hamstring 
everything and everybody. 

I was very much interested in what the 
gentleman from North Dakota had to say 
about farmers, because we have a large 
dairy industry in Wisconsin. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
first time in a number of years that the 
farmer has been able to get anywhere 
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near parity for the things that he has to 
sell. When you offer a bill here to fix 
a ceiling for him, in which you are going 
to hold down prices which he will get, it 
might be different if it were necessary, 
but it is not necessary. The Government 
has absolute control of the farmer today 
and it can do anything with him it wants 
to do without this bill. There is the 
$235,000,000 Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration funds to buy and control the mar- 
ket in reference to the products that the 
farmer has to sell. We are paying for 
the benefit of the farmers of this country 
over a billion dollars a year. The Gov- 
ernment can take that away from them 
any time it wants to control their prices. 
Why bring him under this bill or send 
Some snooper out to watch him? He has 
always been free and he ought to be left 
free to go ahead and produce for this 
country and take care of the people who 
need food instead of trying to put a ceil- 
ing on what he is trying to do, regulating 
him, in other words at least any more 
than the Government does now. 

As far as labor is concerned, they will 
move along with the prices that people 
are getting for their products. Naturaliy 
we must expect prices to go up when you 
are borrowing money and not paying the 
obligations. I want to leave this final 
thought with you: We are paying more 
interest today on our obligations than 
the public debt was in 1914 before the 
first World War was declared. It cost 
$740,000,000 to run this Government for 
a year in 1914. You know what it is 
going to cost to run the Government this 
year. We are borrowing at the rate of 
about $38,000,000 a day, or we are run- 
ning in the red at that rate, and we have 
been spending on the basis of about $54,- 
000,000 a day. They talk about taxing 
the people to pay two-thirds of the obli- 
gations of the Government that we are 
paying out each day. Of course, we will 
not be able to tax them even to pay half 
of that because if we did you would have 
trouble in this country at once, and 
everybody knows it. We have to do 
Something to pay off this obligation and 
the only way we can do it is to let the 
people produce and let the prices go to 
a point where they are somewhere near 
where. they were in 1919. 

I remember at that time getting a 
dollar a pound for butterfat. What is it 
today? It is from 41 to 63 cents a pound. 
It has to go a long way before you get 
up to the dollar-a-pound for butterfat 
that we got at that time. That is also 
true of the price of hogs. They were 
something around $20a hundred. Today 
you know they are less than half that 
amount, 

Mr. Chairman, it is best to let this 
thing drift along, permitting the Amer- 
ican people to have a opportunity to 
think for themselves for a time rather 
than have the Government do all the 
thinking for them. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 
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The House is considering a bill to con- 
trol prices. This is the most serious 
kind of legislation that a democratic 
Congress could consider. Were it not for 
the fact that many of our people with 
fixed incomes or low incomes have al- 
ready felt the pinch of a rising cost of 
living, I do not believe this bill would be 
here. Basically, our problem is the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars by the 
Government on armament and other 
things which do not add to the supply 
of goods for sale to consumers. 

The debate has been upon a fine and 
high level, but I sincerely wish more of it 
had dealt with the fundamental causes of 
the problem and the fundamental rem- 
edies. 

The question that Congress must de- 
cide is what to do about it, and it is very, 
very important that the right thing be 
done and that the best and most lasting 
answer be found. 

When these wars are over and peace 
has been restored, only part of our job 
will have been done. The world of yes- 
terday is a thing of the past. No mat- 
ter what the outcome of present con- 
flicts is, 1926 is not coming back and 
neither is 1929. Only by building a new 
world that will be truly American in the 
best sense of that word can we perma- 
nently remove the danger of dictatorship 
and the loss of freedom for our children. 
And therefore the things we do now to 
try to deal with present problems have 
got to be considered not only from the 
standpoint of what is apparently going 
to answer the immediate need but also 
from the standpoint of what will and 
what will not help to build the founda- 
tion of that better American world of 
tomorrow. 

Now, about these price increases. The 
first thing that needs to be determined 
is whether there is any reason for them. 
In some cases there is and in some cases 
there is not. Throughout all our history 
it has been true that some general in- 
crease in prices has taken place whenever 
there has been general prosperity. It is 
important to know the reasons. 

For instance, in the case of food prod- 
ucts it is necessary to consider how com- 
paratively small an influence the prices 
received by the farmers for their crops 
are in the increase in retail prices of 
foodstuffs before we criticize the farm- 
ers. The farmers have had to accept 
below-cost prices for a good many years. 
It is also a good idea to know just how 
much of the total cost of manufactured 
articles goes to wages before we lay the 
blame on labor. But in certain cases we 
are getting high prices without there 
being any excuse for it. If speculators 
can buy up large stocks of commodities, 
they can force the price up, out ot line 
with other prices. And monopolies, 
wherever they exist, and especially if 
they control critical materials, can boost 
their prices just by deciding to, whether 
there is any real reason for it or not. 
In cases like this there are but two rem- 
edies that I know of. The first is for the 
Government to exercise its power to put 
ceilings on these prices and keep them 
from skyrocketing. ‘This is the quick 
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remedy and probably the only remedy 
when prices are artificially increased 
way above the general price level. But 
it must be a temporary remedy because 
it can lead to an extension of Govern- 
ment power which might prove very seri- 
ous indeed. 

The reason we must, I believe, use this 
remedy of Government power is because 
we do not have as yet a strong enough 
cooperative movement among the people 
to do the job. But I beg every person 
who is listening to ponder this: If even 
25 percent of the American people were 
tonight organized together freely and 
without Government help or interference 
into cooperatives, those people, by means 
of their own strength, could prevent any 
unwarranted increase in prices or any 
price inflation from taking place. The 
only reason we must consider this price- 
control legislation is because our coopera- 
tives are not yet as strong as some day 
soon I pray God they will be. 

But what about this thing called in- 
flation that everyone is talking about? 
What has it to do with rising prices? 
What are its dangers, and what should 
we do about it? The true definition of 
inflation is this: It is a condition where 
the amount of money in people’s pockets 
and bank accounts which they are try- 
ing to spend for goods is increasing 
faster than the supply of goods is in- 
creasing. Now, if people have a lot more 
money that they want to spend, prices 
will certainly go up unless the volume of 
goods that are offered for sale goes up, 
too. So, when there is inflation, all 
prices will have a tendency to rise. 

Inflation, however, is a much more 
general and a much more fundamental 
thing than high prices for a few things. 
For, as I have explained, it is possible for 
monopoly or speculation to increase 
some prices even if we don't have infia- 
tion. But it is next to impossible to 
have inflation without having almost all 
prices go up together. 

For when people dash around with 
money in their pockets competing with 
each other in trying to buy land or 
clothes or machines or building mate- 
rials, the price of these things goes up 
and it takes more dollars to buy them. 

The opposite of inflation is deflation. 
This is what happens when the supply 
of goods increases faster than the sup- 
ply of dollars to buy them with increases. 
Then people cannot sell what they have 
produced or what they could produce, 
and we have bankruptcy, foreclosure, 
distress, and unemployment. Money 
gets to be worth more; people try to sell 
goods and get money, the price of farm 
crops, of clothes, machinery, lumber, 
labor — everything else—goes down. 
Debts are harder to pay, and people have 
to work longer and produce more goods 
in order to pay them at all. Only a few 
short months ago we were trying to 
overcome deflation. Now we are wor- 
ried about inflation. And if we do not 
look out, with the coming of peace, the 
time will come again when deflation will 
be an even greater danger to us than 
inflation is now. Is not it about time 
we got to the root of these twin injus- 
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tices and decided to do away with both 
of them, once and for all? What ought 
to happen, of course, is that the number 
of dollars in active circulation should in- 
crease just as fast as and no faster than 
the supply of goods produced for sale 
increases. For if this happens we have 
a stable price level, no inflation, no de- 
flation. Then the dollars that people 
have or that they earn, as well as the 
debts they owe, do not change in value 
or in the amount of goods they will buy. 
This is what we should strive for, be- 
cause once we get that sort of system 
and that sort of dependable, stable dol- 
lar established, we can never have either 
inflation or deflation again. Then as 
our production increases our buying 
power will increase in proportion so that 
once people get jobs they can be steady 
jobs, and once the machinery begins to 
turn it can keep on turning. 

In all honesty I must say that if we do 
nothing to increase the supply of con- 
sumer goods and if we do nothing to 
establish a stable and dependable, not to 
say a constitutional, monetary system, 
then an attempt to set up a Government 
bureau and tell it to control prices and 
prevent inflation is going to be like tell- 
ing that bureau to sit on a steam safety 
valve with the fires at white heat and 
new fuel being added under the boilers. 
It is one thing to set up an agency to 
prevent certain prices from soaring way 
above all the rest of them. That we 
probably must do. But it is quite an- 
other thing to try to control the whole 
price level by means of Government 
decisions and rulings, 

If, therefore, we want to really prevent 
inflation, we have got to do things that 
will attack it in fundamental fashion 
and which will be as effective in pre- 
venting deflation in the future as they 
are in preventing inflation now. If we 
could increase the output of goods and 
bring it up even with the supply of dol- 
lars we have to buy goods with, that 
would be a real answer. And if we could 
establish a monetary and credit system 
based on sound principles which would 
keep the supply of buying power always 
in line with and geared to the production 
of goods for sale, then we would have 
the problem solved—not only for this 
crisis but for all time to come. 

One proposal that appeals very much 
to me is that in this very bill—the so- 
called price-control bill—there be in- 
cluded provisions that would grant spe- 
cial priorities to those producers who 
would agree to turn out an increased 
amount of necessary consumer goods at 
not to exceed certain prices. By the use 
of priority ratings, Government would 
have to make sure that such firms got 
necessary materials at fair prices. But 
this could be done, and if careful calcula- 
tions were made there would be no danger, 
under present circumstances, of the mar- 
ket for the goods being short or of any 
of them being left on the producer’s 
hands. This would have to be limited, 
of course, to the basic needs of people— 
food, clothing, housing, health—but if we 
could set in motion forces that would 
increase production in this way, we would 
be dealing infiation a serious blow indeed. 
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This is the constructive answer to the 
problem on the side of the supply of 
goods. And believe me it is very impor- 
tant for us to work at this side of it. 
For not until we have put to use all our 
people and all our powers of production 
will we be really making our Nation 
strong. And in all our excitement about 
inflation we ought to take extreme care 
that we do nothing which will interfere 
with a constant increase in production 
and a constant increase in employment 
and a constant increase in our national 
income. For if we achieve, as we can, a 
national income of $110,000,000,000, we 
can then afford to spend many billions 
on national defense and still keep up our 
people’s standard of living and pay the 
bill. 

I submit herewith the text of certain 
amendments which I hope to offer to the 
bill tomorrow, the effect of which will be 
to encourage an increased production of 
basic consumer goods: 


Amendment No. 1: Page 1, line 8, imsert 
after fourth word the following: “To assure 
the production, distribution, and sale at rea- 
sonable prices of an adequate supply of the 
necessities of life to meet the needs of the 
civilian population;”. 

Amendment No. 2: Page 3, line 20, change 
section 2 to section 3. Insert a new section 
2, as follows: 

“(a) The President shall designate as 
civilian defense products basic commodities 
and services necessary to feed, clothe, house, 
and preserve the health and well-being of the 
civilian population. In designating such 
products, the President shall select commodi- 
ties and services which, while suitable to meet 
civilian needs, can be produced with the least 
possible use of materials, facilities, and labor 
needed for national defense and with the 
least possible disturbance of existing methods 
of production and consumption. The Presi- 
dent may from time to time designate addi- 
tional civilian defense products and revoke 
such designations previously made. 

“(b) The President shall have power to 
designate and from time to time to modify 
the minimum specifications to which each 
such civilian defense product shall conform, 
Such designation shall not prevent any com- 
modity or service from qualifying as a civilian 
defense product if such commodity or service 
is equal to or superior to the minimum speci- 
fication for such product; and the President 
shall have power to determine whether any 
commodity or service is equal or superior or 
inferior in quality to such minimum speci- 
fication. 

“(c) The President shall determine and 
publicly announce and may from time to time 
redetermine the quantity of each civilian de- 
fense product necessary to meet the needs 
of the civilian population during the en- 
suing year or other appropriate pericd of 
time. 


“(d) When the President finds that there 
is danger that any civilian defense product 
will be available to the civilian population 
in insufficient quantity or inadequate quality 
or that the price of such product will be in- 
creased abnormally or that any substantial 
part of the civilian population will experience 
increased difficulty in obtaining such product 
because of the increased price thereof, the 
President may enter into civilian priority con- 
tracts with producers and/or distributors of 
such preduet to promote the production and 
distribution of an adequate supply of such 
product of adequate quality for sale to the 
civilian population at reasonable prices. For 
purposes of this section availability of less 
than the quantity of such product desig- 
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nated by the President as necessary shall be 
availability of an insufficient quantity, and 
quality below the minimum specification 
designated by the President shall be inade- 
quate quality. The President may, in his 
discretion, announce his finding that a desig- 
nated price for any civilian defense product 
will involve an abnormal increase in price or 
an increased difficulty in obtaining such prod- 
uct within the meaning of this section. 


“(e) Before entering into any civilian 
priority contract for a civilian-defense prod- 
uct the President shall, after reasonable 
notice, receive from prospective producers 
and/or distributors of such product commit- 
ments as to the amount of such product 
which each will undertake to produce or dis- 
tribute during a designated future period of 
time and as to the prices and terms of sale 
upon which such products will be sold or 
distributed. If such product will vary from 
any appropriate minimum specification desig- 
nated by the President, such commitment 
shall include the minimum specification to 
which such product will conform, and shall 
be received only if the President shall find 
that such miniraum specification is equal 
to or superior to such minimum specification 
designated by him for such product. In the 
President's discretion he may receive com- 
mitments as to quantity to be produced or 
distributed which make exception for desig- 
nated circumstances tending to interfere 
with such production or distribution and 
commitments as to prices which provide for 
adjustment of such prices upward or down- 
ward with varietion in the price of a desig- 
nated means of production, 

“(f) After receiving such commitments, the 
President may enter into civilian priority 
contracts with producers and/or distributors 
who have submitted such commitments by 
which the President undertakes to grant to 
such produce": and/or distributors priorities 
of materials end other facilities for produc- 
tion, distribution, and transportation suffi- 
cient to provide for the production and/or 
distribution of the quantity of such product 
designated in such civilian priority contract 
and by which such producers and/or dis- 
tributors undertake to produce and/or dis- 
tribute for civilian use designated quantities 
of such product for sale at prices and upon 
terms not less favorable to the buyer than 
the prices and terms designated in such con- 
tract. Such civilian priority contracts for any 
civilian-defense product shall not cover a 
total quantity of such product which exceeds 
by more than 5 percent the quantity of such 
product found by the President to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the civilian popula- 
tion. 

“(g) In entering into such contracts the 
President shall give preference to those pro- 
ducers and/or distributors who will undertake 
to sell such product upon prices and terms 
most favorable to the buyer: Provided, how- 
ever, That the President shall not contract 
with a single producer or distributor for the 
production or distribution of more than one- 
third of the total quantity of such product to 
be covered by such contracts except to the 
extent that the total quantity offered for con- 
tract by other producers or distributors falls 
below the quantity found by the President 
to be necessary to meet the needs of the civil- 
jan population: And provided further, That 
the President shall limit the quantity of any 
such product covered by any such contract or 
shall give preference to a commitment which 
involves a higher price and/or terms of sale 
less favorable to the buyer when he finds that 
such action is necessary to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly or the breach of any 
law of the United States: And provided jur- 
ther, That the President shall have power to 
establish similar limitations as to quantity 
and similar preference as to commitments 
when he finds that such action is necessary 
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to prevent the payment of less than prevail- 
ing wages to labor or of lower prices to farmers 
for any agricultural product than are pro- 
vided elsewhere in this act. 

“(h) If the President finds that the com- 
mitments received for any defense product 
are insufficient to permit contracts for the 
quantity of such product necessary to meet 
civilian needs at prices which will accomplish 
the purposes of this act, he may enter into 
such contracts covering a portion of such 
quantity or may refrain from entering into 
contracts covering such product. 

“(i) No producer or distributor submitting 
a commitment for a civilian-defense prod- 
uct shall be discriminated against in the 
acceptance of any such contract because such 
producer or distributor has offered to supply 
only a limited quantity of such product. 

“(j) The President shall have power to re- 
quire by reguiation or order any producer or 
distributor or class thereof of any service or 
material or capital equipment necessary for 
the production of a civilian-defense product 
to give preference to producers or distribu- 
tors of civilian-defense products in selling or 
leasing such service or material or capital 
equipment, in accord with the priorities 
establshed in such civilian-priority con- 
tracts: Provided, That the term ‘service,’ as 
used in this paragraph, shall not include work 
for wages. 

“(k) If the President finds that any pro- 
ducer or distributor of any product for civil- 
ian use or any class of such producers or 
distributors is buying, storing, or using any 
material, inventory, capital equipment, or 
labor which is necessary to the production of 
any product essential to national defense or 
of any civilian-defense product, the President 
may by regulation or order require such pro- 
aucer or distributor or class thereof to dis- 
continue the purchase or use of any such 
material or labor, to dispose of any such in- 
ventory at reasonable prices designated by 
the President, and to lease any such capital 
equipment to any producer or distributor of 
any product necessary to national defense 
or of any civilian-defense product. 

“(1) Except as specified in paragraph (k) 
above, nothing in any civilian-priority con- 
tract nor in this act shall prevent any pro- 
ducer or distributor not party to such con- 
tract from producing or distributing any 
product for civilian use nor from selling such 
product, subject to the terms of any price 
ceilings established in accord with the provi- 
sions of this act and of any regulations or 
orders pursuant to paragraph (j) above, at 
such prices and upon such terms as he 
chooses. 

“(m) Any service, material, or means of 
production other than labor which is neces- 
sary to produce or distribute a civilian-de- 
fense product may, in the discretion of the 
President, be designated a civilian-defense 
product and while so designated shall be a 
civilian-defense product for all purposes of 
this act.” 

Amendment No. 3: Page 3, line 24, insert 
after the word “act” “And when such com- 
modity is essential to national defense or is 
a civillan-defense product concerning which 
the President finds that civilian-priority con- 
tracts will not be sufficient to accomplish the 
purposes of this act,”. 

Amendment No. 4: Page 7, line 11, add sec- 
tion 3 (1): 

“When the President finds that the na- 
tional defense or the health and well-being 
of the civilian population is endangered by 
his inability to provide through purchase or 
contract for an adequate supply of any prod- 
uct essential to national defense or of any 
civilian defense product, he shall have the 
power to construct or without regard to any 
provision of law requiring competitive bid- 
ding to acquire on behalf of the United States 
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by purchase or lease, any structure or capital 
aquipment necessary to the production of 
such product, and may operate such struc- 
ture and equipment, or lease such structure 
and equipment for use by private enterprise: 
Provided, That when such structure and 
equipment is leased to any concern for the 
production of a civilian defense product, such 
concern shall be party to a civilian priority 
contract for such product.” 

Amendment No. 5: Change “section 3” to 
“section 4,” and “section 4" to “section 5.” 

Amendment No. 6: Page 8, line 21, insert, 
after the word “rent,” the words: “to pur- 
chase or use any material or labor, to refrain 
from disposal of any inventory, or from offer 
for lease of any capital equipment.” 

Amendment No, 7: Page 8, line 22, insert, 
after the second “any,” the following words: 
“civilian priority contract.” 

Amendment No, 8: Page 9, line 16, add sec- 
tion 5 (e): 

“It shall be unlawful to represent as a 
civilian defense product any product which 
has not been so designated by the President 
or which is inferior in quality to the mini- 
mum specification designated by the Presi- 
dent for such product.” 

Amendment No. 9: Page 13, line 8, insert, 
after the word “of,” the following: “any 
regulation or order requiring any producer 
or distributor or any class thereof to observe 
the priorities provided in civilian priority con- 
tracts or to discontinue the purchase or use 
of any material or labor, or to dispose of any 
inventory or to lease any capital equipment 
or.” 

And in the same line, strike out “section 2” 
and insert “section 3.” 

Amendment No. 10: Page 16, line 7, insert, 
after the word “Court,” the following: “If a 
regulation or order requiring the disposition 
of any inventory or the lease of any capital 
equipment is set aside in whole or in part, 
any person who has sold or leased any prop- 
erty under the terms of such order shall be 
entitled to recover from the United States 
any damage incurred by virtue of conformity 
to any invalid portions of such regulation or 
order.“ 


Mr. Chairman, I have said inflation 
meant that the amount of money with 
which people are trying to buy goods is 
increasing faster than the supply of 
goods. Therefore we must do all we can 
to increase production, especially of ne- 
cessities. But, on the other side, we must 
be sure we have a monetary system which 
will assure us that money will come into 
circulation just as fast as, and no faster, 
than goods are being produced. 

Instead of merely trying to stave off 
inflation at the moment with temporary 
measures, what we ought also to be doing 
is establishing the kind of monetary sys- 
tem in this country that will perma- 
nently do away with inflation and defia- 
tion and give us a rock on which to build 
a better future world. Indeed, we ought 
to have done this a long time ago, and 
some of us have been breaking our necks 
to try to get it done. 

Why do not we establish such a de- 
pendable and sensible system for pre- 
venting inflation and deflation? The 
reason is very simple. Because the great- 
est economic power on earth is the power 
to create and destroy money. Listen to 
what Mr. Marriner Eccles, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has to say 
about this: f 

There is no political or economic power 
more charged with the general or social in- 
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terest than the power to increase or decrease 
the supply of money. If the sovereign au- 
thority delegates this power to a particular 
group or class in the community, as it has 
done in large part in this country, it divests 
itself of a part of its effective sovereignty. 

The power to coin money and to regulate 
the value thereof has always been an attri- 
bute of a sovereign power. It was one of the 
first powers given to the Federal Goverument 
by the Constitutional Convention. The de- 
velopment of deposit banking, however, in- 
troduced into the economy numerous private 
agencies which have power to create and de- 
stroy money without being recognized as 
creators or destroyers of money by the Goy- 
ernment or the people. 


Now, what exactly does Mr. Eccles refer 
to? According to our present banking 
laws, banks can lend money which did 
not exist until the bank loaned it. A 
bank can write down in a little pass book 
the figures $1,000 after your name and 
then give you a check book and tell you 
they have loaned you $1,000. What they 
have really created and loaned you is a 
$1,000 checking account or $1,000 of 
check-book money or the bank’s promise 
to pay you $1,000 if you ask forit. Before 
they loaned it to you it did not exist, but 
you will have handed over to the bank a 
mortgage or note which they believe is 
worth $1,000, and so they create and ex- 
change with you $1,000 of this check- 
book money for a lien against a certain 
amount of your property, which you put 
up as security and which they can keep 
if you fail to pay the debt. Under such 
circumstances the bank has created 
$1,000 worth of credit—money that did 
not exist before. And that credit is used 
exactly like cash money. You draw 
checks against it and pay bills with them, 
If you need to, you occasionally cash a 
check. 

Let me explain it another way: Our 
laws require banks to keep only about $1 
of cash in reserve for every $5 of deposits. 
Our laws do not require banks to have as 
many dollars in their vaults as their de- 
positors have on deposit. If the total 
amount of demand deposits of a bank is 
$1,000,000, then the bank must have in 
reserve to pay the depositors not $1,000,- 
000 but $200,000. Of course, the reason 
they can do this is because 95 percent of 
our business is done by checks and not 
nearly all the depositors ask for their 
money at the same time. 

Now everybody has heard about excess 
reserves. On March 1, 1941, the banks 
had $6,300,000,000 of excess reserves. Let 
us suppose their demand deposits were 
$35,000,000,000. They would have been 
required to have $7,000,000,000 of cash 
reserves behind those deposits—$1 of 
cash for every $5 of deposits. If how- 
ever, they actually had $13,300,000,000 of 
cash reserves they would have had $6,- 
300,000,000 of excess reserves. This is 
approximately what the situation was 
up to a few months ago. On August 1, 
1941, however, the banks had only 
$5,000,000,000 of excess reserves. And 
here we get into the thing that is im- 
portant and has a very great effect upon 
inflation. What does it mean when we 
Say excess reserve had been reduced from 
$6,300,000,000 to 85,000,000 000. It means 
that the banks have created and loaned 
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$6,500,000,000 of new bank credit or 
check-book money into circulation. 
They have done this by lending it out 
at interest. For you see that since banks 
can create deposits and lend out $5 for 
every $1 of reserves they have, therefore, 
if excess reserves went down by $1,300,- 
000,000—the difference between $6,300,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000,000—it must mean 
that five times that amount of deposits 
have been created and loaned out. Or 
in other words in order to reduce excess 
reserve by $1,300,000,000, $6,500,000,000 
of new bank-deposit money must have 
been created and put into circulation by 
means of loans. 

The recent order of the Federal Re- 
serye Board increasing reserve require- 
ments to the maximum allowable under 
present law means a reduction of excess 
reserves to about $4,000,000,000. 

But there are still $4,000,000,000 of ex- 
cess reserves left. And by exercising 
this peculiar and magical power to 
create money by a stroke of the bankers’ 
pen this $4,000,000,000 can be blown up 
into $20,000,000,000 of additional bank- 
deposit money. And if that happens it 
will mean that we will have inflation in 
earnest in spite of whatever else we try 
to do to prevent it. 

The power of private banks to create 
money in the form of bank deposits can 
produce an inflation any time it is to the 
interest of the financial houses to ex- 
pand their loans. Until that power is 
brought under control—indeed, until the 
power to create money is exercised ex- 
clusively by the Congress of the United 
States as the Constitution provides we 
shall not be able to have the kind of 
stable and dependable monetary system 
I described a little while ago nor shal! we 
be able to effectively prevent inflation. 

And if I may remind farmers and busi- 
nessmen of their experience after the 
first World War, I -hould like to point out 
that the power of the private banks to 
create bank-deposits money by making 
loans carries with it a corresponding 
power to destroy that money by refusing 
to make loans or to renew them. And 
therefore, whenever it is to the interest 
of the financial powers of the country to 
reduce our money supply, they can do so 
and produce a disastrous deflation, with 
consequent unemployment, bankruptcy, 
and foreclosure. And unless we are very 
vigilant—unless we take steps now to pre- 
vent it—this is just what will happen 
when this emergency is over. 

And in case anyone may still be in 
doubt about my main point here, let me 
quote Mr. Lewis W. Douglas, formerly 
Director of the Budget of the United 
States. In an article appearing in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1935, Mr. Douglas 
wrote: 

In a country in which more than 90 percent 
of all business is done by the use of checks, 
there is no essential difference between the 
creation of bank deposits by fiat and the 
creation of printing-press money. Bank de- 
posits, not currency, constitute our chief 
circulating medium. 


In this power of private banks to create 
the money of America resides our real in- 
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flation danger—one that the Federal Re- 
serve Board itself has warned against. 
But their suggested remedy is just to have 
Congress give them power to increase re- 
serve requirements and let it go at that. 
If the Board would use its power, once it 
had it, this would, I grant, be a step in the 
right direction. But why we should at- 
tack the problem in this half-hearted 
fashion I am unable to see, and with all 
the vigor at my command I want to urge 
that while we are at it we should proceed 
gradually to increase the reserve require- 
ments until we have in the banks a dollar 
of honest cash money behind every dollar 
of the people’s demand deposits in the 
country. Until we do that we shall not 
be able to protect ourselves against either 
inflation or deflation. By establishing 
such a system no private bank could any 
longer create new check-book money out 
of thin air, and we would for the first 
time be able to control the increase and 
decrease of our money supply. Until we 
can do that it is idle to talk about pre- 
venting inflation or deflation, either one. 

But if this were all we did, we might 
find that we had made money too scarce, 
so that the rate of interest would start 
going up, and that would mean a heavier 
charge on the taxpayers for the public- 
debt interest and on everyone else in 
business for their private borrowings. 

So we need to add one more step, and 
here it is: 

With production increasing like it is 
we need to have a certain amount of new 
money put in circulation as we go along. 
But we need the right amount—an 
amount which corresponds to the in- 
crease in production and not an amount 
that will cause inflation but that may 
suit some financier’s idea of how to make 
a neat profit out of its creation. And we 
need money that will benefit the whole 
Nation, that will be put into circulation 
without any debt being contracted. And 
yet at present the only method we are 
using as a government to bring about 
the creation of money in our country is 
the method of selling interest-bearing 
bonds to banks which they buy from the 
Government in the same way that they 
loan to private individuals, namely, by 
creating the credit or checkbook money 
with which to buy it. That is an infla- 
tionary act in itself though few people 
seem to realize it. When you or I buy a 
defense bond we give the Government 
some of our money, which we have earned 
and after we have bought the bond the 
Government has more money to the 
amount of our payment and we have that 
much less. But when a bank buys a Gov- 
ernment bond it creates the credit to buy 
it with—creates with a fountain pen 
credits on its books that it uses to pur- 
chase the bond. 

The Government gives a private bank 
or financial house an interest-bearing 
obligation of all the people of the Nation 
and the bank in exchange credits the 
Government on its books with a demand 
deposit, created out of thin air, based 
wholiy upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment and its people and secured solely 
by the bond itself, the sovereign Govern- 
ment has, in such a case, induced a pri- 
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vate profit-making agency to create the 
Nation’s money or, more accurately, to 
monetize the credit of the Nation. No 
less than $22,000,000,000 of our present 
public debt came about this way. And 
we are obligating future generations to 
pay interest to the banks on those bonds 
and before we are through the people of 
America will have paid the banks twice 
as much money as they created for the 
Nation’s use in the first place. I have 
never yet heard anyone defend this prac- 
tice. And I am convinced that the only 
reason it continues is because not enough 
of the people clearly understand it. 

You do not need to take my word for 
this. Here is what Mr. Lewis W. Douglas, 
already quoted, had to say about this 
same matter: 

Banks, when they buy Government bonds, 
rarely pay for them with cash that someone 
has deposited in the bank. Instead, they 
create a bookkeeping credit, against which the 
Government is entitled to draw. 


Now, if we had a system of 100-percent 
reserves such as I have been speaking 
about no bank could do this. Under 
those circumstances, if a bank wanted 
to buy a Government bond it would have 
to actually give up some of its money in 
order to buy the bond just as anyone else 
has to do now—which to a simple- 
minded fellow like me seems a fair propo- 
sition indeed. And, incidentally, I would 
lay it down as a fundamental principle 
that no government, any place, any time, 
ever should borrow credit created by a 
private agency. If government is to bor- 
row at all it should only be because it is 
believed to be a national necessity to 
transfer a given amount of already exist- 
ing money or credit from private hands 
to those of government. The only time 
this would be sound public policy would 
be when all resources, labor, and produc- 
tive capacity were fully employed and 
when it was for some reason necessary 
to reduce consumer expenditures and 
correspondingly increase governmental 
expenditures for certain purposes. And 
if this rule were observed then govern- 
ment borrowing could be used to control 
inflation. But when government bor- 
rowing means paying banks to create 
money the process is more inflationary 
than creation of money or credit by the 
government itself would be and is fun- 
damentally unjust to boot. 

What then should we do? We should 
pass a bill to enable a Government 
agency, acting in the light of full pub- 
licity, to put a ceiling on certain special 
prices which are getting out of line with 
the general price level. We should put 
as many safeguards against abuse of this 
power into the bill as possible. But we 
should also go to the root of the trouble 
and, as I have said, we should establish— 
not all of a sudden but over a reasonable 
period of time—100-percent cash re- 
serves in all our banks for every dollar 
the people have deposited in them. Not 
only would this put a stop to private 
banks creating money and causing infla- 
tion and deflation. It would also mean 
that no bank could ever fail again. 

But merely to deprive the banking sys- 
tem of this power to inflate our money 
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will not, as I have said, be enough to do. 
For if we are to hope for increasing pro- 
duction and increasing business in the 
future there must be some means where- 
by we can secure the additional supply 
of our medium of exchange which will 
be needed to accompany that increased 
production if deflation is to be avoided. 
Even now it will be a mistake to put our- 
selves in a position where expansion of 
our monetary and credit resources could 
not take place. 

But if letting private banks create 
money on the security of the credit of 
the Nation is wrong, by the same token 
it is right that when economic circum- 
stances require and justify that addi- 
tional money or credit be made available 
in our national economy it should be the 
Nation itself that creates this money or 
credit and derives the economic advan- 
tage from its creation. 

The founders of our national Govern- 
ment saw this and wrote into our Con- 
stitution the provision that Congress 
shall coin money and regulate its value. 
They did not say private banks shall 
create money and its value shall be reg- 
ulated by no one at all. 

Therefore the answer is that we should 
stop letting private finance pretend that 
it owns the credit of the whole American 
people, and whenever additional money 
or national credit is needed, Congress 
should create it in accordance with such 
definite and specific rules and principles 
that neither too much nor too little will 
be created at any time. And that rule 
and principle is this: That enough money 
should be kept in circulation at all times 
to maintain the purchasing power of the 
dollar at a constant level from year to 
year and to keep the price level from 
changing more than a point or two in 
either direction. 

And to those who, though they have 
lived with and used fiat bank credit for 
years, might have a fear of Government 
money in the form of greenbacks, let me 
say that there is no necessity for print- 
ing any more money than we do now if we 
do not want to. We can use exactly the 
same general machinery as we are now 
using, except that we would use and 
control it in the public interest. 

At present the 12 central Federal Re- 
serve banks act as banks of issue not only 
as to credit but even as to cash money 
which is guaranteed by the United States 
and all its people. Congress should buy 
the capital stock of those 12 banks from 
the private member banks who now own 
them. This would cost us $132,000,000, 
which is the par value of the stock. 
Then, when any new money is needed— 
over and above what can be obtained by 
proper taxes and real borrowing of real 
money from real people—such new 
money could be manufactured by these 
banks, which would then be a central 
bank of the people of the United States. 
It could be created in exactly the way it 
is now done—in the form of credit on the 
books of these central banks. Only it 
would be used exclusively in the interest 
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of all the people of America. With that 
credit interest-bearing or non-interest- 
bearing bonds could be bought from the 
Treasury. If interest were paid by the 
Treasury, it would be being paid to the 
people’s own central bank and would 
come back to the Treasury again at the 
end of each year when the central bank 
turned its profits over to the Treasury, 
as, of course, it would be required to do. 
Hence there would be no sense in the 
bonds bearing any interest at all. And 
if they were non-interest-bearing bonds 
owed by one branch of the Government 
to another branch of the Government, 
they would simply be receipts to show 
that in accordance with a law of Con- 
gress the central bank of the United 
States had created a certain amount of 
new national credit and credited the 
Treasury of the United States accord- 
ingly. And such credits would be used 
by the Treasury for the payment of nec- 
essary governmental expense exactly as 
the proceeds from bond sales are now 
used. Meanwhile—and this is all-im- 
portant—there would be no interest 
charges on the people at all for the use 
of their own national credit. 

Now expenditures on national defense 
are going to continue to be staggering 
for the present and probably for a period 
into the future. Practically everyone 
agrees this is necessary, and certainly it 
is going to happen. Under our present 
system the interest-bearing public debt 
is increasing very fast and the thought pf 
the future debt burden is one of the 
things that rests heaviest upon our minds 
at present. And therefore many people 
would thankfully welcome such a pro- 
posal as I have just made if only they 
understand that interest-free national 
credit is just as sound, just as secure— 
indeed, more sound and more secure— 
as is the kind of private bank credit we 
now borrow into existence. Well, let us 
see. 

We all know that interest-bearing debt 
either will or will not be repaid at some 
future time. If it is paid we know it 
must be done out of taxes. Therefore, it 
is the ability of our people to produce 
wealth and to pay taxes as well as the 
taxing power of the Government that 
stands behind every penny of the public 
debt. Therefore, when bonds are sold to 
banks in the manner I have described, 
it is not only the credit of the Nation 
that is being borrowed by the Nation at 
interest, but it is the credit of the Nation 
that is being pledged to pay off the bond 
with interest at some future date. 

Now if our power to produce plus the 
taxing power of the Government can 
stand behind an interest-bearing debt, 
they certainly can even better stand be- 
hind and make good a noninterest-bear- 
ing debt. And if they can be used to 
guarantee the repayment of a debt, they 
can surely be used as a guaranty of or 
security for a direct used of the credit of 
the Nation by the Nation and for the 
meeting of the Nation’s present needs. 
In other words, just to the extent that 
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debt which we are now contracting can 
and will be paid in the future out of the 
people’s production and the taxes de- 
rived from that production, to that same 
extent there is no sense at all in our 
Nation going into debt to borrow its own 
credit for that same production of wealth 
and that same power to tax can make as 
good as gold and better every dollar of 
money or credit issued by our Congress. 
And so I say once more insofar as pro- 
duction of real wealth is increasing to 
that same extent we are justified in 
creating as a Congress, new national 
credit and using that credit instead of 
selling interest-bearing bonds to banks 
for figures on their books. 

One way to bring this about I have al- 
ready suggested—take over the 12 central 
Federal Reserve banks, let them create 
credit in exactly the manner they do now, 
but let that credit be created for and 
made available to the Nation as a whole 
without interest and without any in- 
crease in the publi: debt. 

But what, you ask, should be done at a 
time when real inflation might threaten, 
when prices did start to go up seriously? 
Remembering the definitions I have 
given, there would be two things to do: 
First, not to create any more new money 
or credit until increasing production of 
goods caught up with the money supply 
and second, if necessary, to levy such 
taxes as would be effective in reducing 
the amount of money in circulation so as 
to bring the prices back to normal. That 
is very important, for, after all is said 
and done, this method—balancing money 
creation and taxes in proper proportion 
is the sound way, the only sound way, 
to prevent inflation and deflation. If 
we will use this way, we will be building 
a system that can absolutely prevent de- 
flation after this thing is over. And that 
is quite as important as preventing infia- 
tion now. Under these circumstances all 
that would be needed in the way of price- 
control legislation would be, as I have 
said, a measure enabling ceilings to be 
put on special prices which, without any 
sound reason, are jacked up beyond the 
general level of other prices. That would 
not be dangerous, and in the emergency 
it might do a lot of good. And, most im- 
portant, with the kind of monetary sys- 
tem I have described, it would be suc- 
cessful. 

I could stop here, but I think a glance 
into the future, a future that I know some 
Americans fear, is in order. 

For some day we shall find that peace 
has been restored. Some day we shall be 
able to stop this terrific spending on ar- 
mament. When that time comes we have 
got to think about stabilizing and 
strengthening our economic situation as 
it is then. Let there be no thought of 
deflation then even though there be in- 
flation now. Two wrongs never make a 
right. And part of that stability which 
we must and can then achieve will con- 
sist in our knowing for certain that we 
have a way ready to be used whereby we 
can earn our way out of debt. And we 
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can have such a way. We can have it 
just the minute we cease forever to think 
of basing our Nation’s money or its credit 
upon gold or on public debt and begin to 
base it on the power of our people to pro- 
duce wealth plus the power of our Gov- 
ernment to tax. 

For under those circumstances the 
arithmetic would be very simple and very 
right. As the people of America, by their 
industry, their inventiveness, their or- 
ganizing ability, increased their produc- 
tion they would earn the right to be 
credited on the books of their own Treas- 
ury with an amount of new national in- 
come corresponding to the increase in 
wealth production. How could we tell 
how much of this new money or credit we 
were entitled to? We could tell by watch- 
ing the price level and keeping the price 
level for basic commodities, such as food, 
constant from year to year. In other 
words, when production of goods was in- 
creasing so that the price level threatened 
to go down enough new money would be 
created and paid into circulation to bring 
the price level back to where it had been 
before. Part of this new money could 
be used to retire, once for all, a portion 
of the outstanding public debt, which 
explains what I mean when I talk about 
a method of earning our way out of debt. 
And when the basic-commodities price 
level threatened to rise we would resume 
taxation and cease creating new money 
until stability was restored. The revenue 
of the Treasury would consist of two 
items—tax receipts and new national 
money or credit based on rew produc- 
tion. Today the revenue of the Treasury 
consists of two items also—tax receipts 
and the proceeds of the sales of interest- 
bearing bonds. What I want is to sub- 
stitute production of wealth for bankers’ 
fountain pens, national credit for na- 
tional debt, hope for despair. And 1 tell 
you that once this has been done Ameri- 
can industry as a whole will be more 
free than it has ever been before; and, 
having reestablished the right of the 
American people to have their Congress 
control and create the medium of ex- 
change of the Nation, we can then pro- 
ceed with assurance to remove our 
Government from many of the activities 
in which it is now engaged. Indeed, I 
would even say that if we remove from 
the private banks the public business of 
creating money we could then and should 
then remove the Government from the 
essentially private business of lending 
money. 

There is an answer to all human prob- 
lems. If we resolve fearlessly to do right 
we can find those answers. 

I have put these ideas into the form 
of legislation. I try always to do that. 
I believe it is part of our duty to reduce 
ideas and principles to concrete pro- 
posais that others can examine, criticize, 
and improve upon. My comprehensive 
bill that embodies every basic principle 
I have spoken of is House bill 5589. 

Price-control legislation is probably 
necessary under present circumstances. 
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But had we established 5 years ago the 
kind of monetary and tax system I have 
been talking about it would not have 
been necessary. Let us do the thing 
right this time while we so clearly see 
the need of it. Let us not be caught 
again by either deflation or inflation. 
Let us erect the solid foundation upon 
which a truly free economic system can 
be erected. 

The following amendment, which I 
shall offer at the end of the present bill, 
would eliminate the private creation and 
destruction of money as a factor making 
for inflation and deflation, and would be 
a first step on the road toward a sound 
monetary basis for a free economy in 
America when this critical period is 
over: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia. 

At the end of the bill insert a new title, 
to read as follows: 


“TITLE It 


“Sec. 1. (A) Section 207 of title II of the 
Banking Act of 1935 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 207. The sixth paragraph of section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, ts 
amended to read as follows: 

“**“Notwithstanding the other provisions 
of this section, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, in order to prevent 
injurious credit expansion or contraction, 
may by regulation change the requirements 
as to reserves to be maintained against de- 
mand or time deposits or both by member 
banks; but the amount of the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by any such mem- 
ber bank as a result of any such change shall 
not be less than the amount of the reserves 
required by law to be maintained by such 
bank on the date of enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1935.“ 

(B) All individuals, firms, associations, or 
corporations in the United States, or Terri- 
tories and possessions thereof, receiving de- 
posits of money or credit or any other substi- 
tute medium of exchange withdrawable or 
payable upon the check or equivalent order 
of the depositor upon demand or within 60 
days and transferring such deposits or title 
thereto to other banks or individuals, firms, 
associations, or corporations in the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, or for- 
eign countries, shall be deemed to be com- 
mercial banks engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and as such are subject to Federal 
jurisdiction and to the authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for the carrying out of the purposes 
of this section. 

“(c) In order to prevent inflation of bank 
credit and a consequent harmful rise in the 
price level, the Board of Governors shall. as 
soon as practicable without deflationary ef- 
fects resulting, require all commercial banks 
to hold all deposits which are subject to 
check and/or payable on demand or within 
60 days (hereinafter referred to as demand 
deposits) in trust for their demand depos- 
itors, in lawful money of the United States 
on hand or on deposit in a Federal Reserve 
bank: Provided, however, That commercial 
banks which have a portion of the funds of 
their demand depositors invested in interest- 
bearing bonds and/or notes issued or fully 
guaranteed by the United States Government 
on the date of passage of this act may hold 
such interest-bearing bonds and/or notes in 
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lawful money or deposits in a Federal Re- 
serve bank and such commercial banks may 
continue to receive the interest thereon and 
retain same for their own benefit: Provided 
further, That any such direct or fully guar- 
anteed obligations of the United States shall 
be discountable at the par value thereof at 
any Federal Reserve bank: Provided further, 
That no commercial bank shall at any time 
use any part of the lawful money or deposits 
in a Federal Reserve bank held in trust for 
its demand depositors for the purchase of 
any bonds or notes of the United States: 
Provided further, That such funds as may be 
received by any commercial bank in redemp- 
tion of bonds or notes of the United States 
held in trust for its demand depositors shall 
thereafter be held in trust for its demand 
depositors in lieu of such bonds or notes. 

“(D) Within 1 year from the date of pas- 
sage of this act, any solvent commercial bank 
which has on hand or on deposit in a Federal 
Reserve bank an insufficient total of cash and 
bonds or notes issued or fully guaranteed by 
the United States, to comply with regulations 
of the Board of Governors increasing reserve 
ps beeen may hypothecate with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of its district so much of 
its other sound bankable assets as may be 
necessary to bring its total holdings of cash 
and bonds or notes as herein specified to the 
total of the demand deposits of its depositors. 

“(E) All demand deposits shall be held in 
trust for the benefit of the depositors and 
shall not be merged with or be regarded as 
assets of the bank nor shall they be liable for 
its obligations. 

“(F) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall establish and en- 
force such uniform rules and regulations for 
the withdrawal of savings and time-deposit 
funds from banks subject to its jurisdiction 
as may be necessary to effect a complete sep- 
aration of the demand-deposit departments 
from the time and savings-deposit depart- 
ments of such banks. Such deposits shall 
not be withdrawable on demand but only 
after such due notice as the Board may re- 
quire has been given by the depositor to the 
bank. 

“Sec 2. (A) The Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States is hereby authorized 
and directed forthwith to purchase the capi- 
tal stock of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and agencies thereof, and to pay 
to the owners thereof the amount of their 
paid-in capital stock at the date of purchase. 

“All member banks cf the Federal Reserve 
System are hereby required and directed to 
deliver forthwith to the Treasurer of the 
United States, by the execution and delivery 
of such documents as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, all the stock 
of said Federal Reserve banks owned or con- 
trolled by them, together with all claims of 
any kind or nature in and to the capital as- 
sets of the said Federal Reserve banks, it 
being the intention of this act to vest in 
the Government of the United States the ab- 
solute, complete, and unconditional owner- 
ship of the said Federal Reserve banks. 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

“(B) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall purchase from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
from time to time noninterest bearing obli- 
gations of the United States in sufficient 
amount to increase the total supply of money 
in the form of cash or demand bank de- 
posits in the United States in the same ratio 
as the national income increases and thus 
to maintain a stable buying power in the 


trust for their demand depositors in lieu of | dollar.” 
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Mr. MILLS cf Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
mun, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. ; 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
charge is frequently heard throughout 
the Nation that the Congress acts hastily 
without giving due and deliberate con- 
sideration to the legislation which it 
passes. Ihave seen no evidence to justify 
that charge and certainly the members 
of my Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency cannot be accused of not giving 
long, careful, conscientious, and I believe 
intelligent consideration to this vital 
piece of legislation. 

We labored through the hot summer 
months, during many weeks while most 
of the Members of the House were en- 
joying a recess. I do not believe there 
was a single group that asked to be heard 
which was not given full time and oppor- 
tunity, and I think that applies also to 
the various plans of legislation which 
have been presented to the committee. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], who is a distinguished member of 
our committee, was given opportunity to 
testify himself before the committee. He 
made an able presentation of his argu- 
ment. The same applied to every other 
group. 

It is not my intention in closing for 
the committee this afternoon to spend 
any more time discussing the evils of in- 
flation. I believe that all of us know 
those evils. I believe that every class of 
society will admit that the Nation at 
this time cannot stand the strain of 
unbridled, uncontrolled inflation. We 
have the lesson of every other country 
in the world and we have staring us in 
the face the startling realities of the 
last World War period. 

Certainly the farmers will not contend 
this bill is unfair to them. Certainly the 
criticism that has been leveled against 
the committee has been one of too much 
liberalism rather than a strait jacketing 
of the farmers. We have taken every 
possible step to protect the interests of 
that vast and vital segment of our so- 
ciety. I believe the same argument can 
be applied to labor and to business. 

There has been one section of the bill 
criticized here at length today, which 
has had little defense. In the few min- 
utes at my disposal I intend to talk about 
the licensing provision. I defended that 
provision before the committee originally, 
I defended it again several days ago, and 
I shall continue to defend it because I 
believe without a licensing provision this 
bill will be unfair, unjust, and unen- 
forceable. 

Licensing is nothing new. It has been 
used by every country that has employed 
a price-control system. It was employed 
in the last war by the Food Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Herbert Hoover, and I do not 
believe anyone would accuse Mr. Hoover 
of desiring to destroy business, whether 
it be big or small. After that period was 
ended, he had this to say about licensing: 


The licensing system is the backbone of all 
control. Without compulsion, there always 
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will be a few slackers in every trade who will 
profit by the patriotism of the majority and 
prevent any control. 


If we strike out the licensing provision 
we help the man who is not patriotic 
enough to comply and we punish the man 
who does comply. 

In striking out the licensing provision, 
we substitute in place of the mere pen- 
alty of revocation of license a peniten- 
tiary offense and the possibility of a fine 
of $5,000. 

Without licensing there is no way to 
enforce the measure, and certainly the 
licensing provision does not apply to all 
people, in all businesses, large or small. 
For instance, the impression has been 
given that every corner grocery store 
would have to have a license. That is 
certainly not true. If the corner grocery 
store were selling butter, we will say, and 
if butter had a price ceiling on it, the 
grocery would have to have a license to 
sell butter, but all the other countless 
varieties of merchandise in the store 
would be unlicensed. The same thing 
applies to every other type of business in 
the Nation. 

I believe that any Member of the House 
who will study that provision will agree 
that it is the only way to protect the 
thousands and thousands and thousands 
of merchants who will patriotically com- 
ply with the provisions, as against those 
who will bootleg, who will hoard, or who 
will devise methods and means to get 
around the ceilings which are established. 

I do not intend to take all the time 
that has been allotted to me. I feel that 
this bill has been discussed ably and in- 
telligently by my colleagues on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. SANDERS. One of the things I 
should like to have the gentleman dis- 
cuss is the question of an appeal from 
the price-fixing powers of the Adminis- 
trator. I have been very much inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s able presenta- 
tion. I have heard it stated that abso- 
lute powers are given to the Adminis- 
trator without any check. Will the gen- 
tleman say something about that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam glad my colleague 
from Louisiana has brought up that 
point, because there has actually been 
very little discussion of the protective 
devices which are placed in this bill. 

The bill sets up what is known as an 
emergency court of appeals. This court 
is quite different from most administra- 
tive bodies and tribunals. In the ordinary 
administrative agency of the Government 
you set up a quasi-judicial body within 
the agency itself, which results in the 
agency passing on the agency’s own ac- 
tion. 

In this case, any party who is aggrieved 
is given the right to file his papers and 
bring the record to the emergency court 
of appeal, That court is appointed by 
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the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, to be composed of Fed- 
eral circuit and district court judges 
throughout the Nation. This to my way 
of thinking is a greater degree of pro- 
tection than is provided in the case of 
almost any administrative agency. 

There has also been some discussion 
about the rule of review, which has been 
intended to offset a capricious attitude 
on the part of the Administrator. This, 
too, is considerably broader than in the 
case of other administrative agencies of 
the Government. The ordinary rule of 
law is that the administrative agency is 
sustained if there is any evidence to sus- 
tain the position of the agency. In this 
particular situation, you are able to go 
into the whole realm to find out whether 
or not the actions of the Administrator 
were justified. In doing that, you can 
investigate the costs, the factors which 
have entered into the setting of a price 
and a ceiling, and all the other ramifica- 
tions of the setting of a price and a ceil- 
ing. 

After he has exhausted his remedy in 
the emergency court of appeals, the ag- 
grieved party is given the further right to 
go to the United States Supreme Court 
by way of certiorari. 

I contend that anyone who will study 
this bill thoroughly will find that this 
committee has written into the bill as 
many safeguards as possible in a time of 
emergency. 

I respectfully disagree with the gentle- 
man who just preceded me that the 
Nation is not facing an emergency. If 
our country is not in an emergency to- 
day we have never been in an emergency. 
If we are not in an emergency today, 
none of the legislation that has passed 
this body is justified. If we are not in 
an emergency today, the act of appro- 
priating $67,000,000,000 is criminal, and 
every Member of this House should be 
sent home for doing it. If we are not 
in an emergency today, the act of setting 
up a system of priorities and allocations is 
criminal. 

I say to those of you who oppose a 
licensing provision in this bill and who 
sat here in this House during a short 
debate of 1 or 2 hours and voted for the 
priorities system that the comparison is 
almost negative. 

We have established in America a sys- 
tem of priorities which means that we can 
put X out of business and keep Y in busi- 
ness. It is the most drastic control of 
business ever designed by our country. 
It is the power of life and death. It 
means the end of the competitive system, 
and yet we did it. I voted for it, and 
most of the Members of this House voted 
for it, because they realize that these are 
not ordinary times. 

I may say further, Mr. Chairman, that 
nobody wants price control, whether it 
be as outlined in the Steagall bill or in 
the Gore bill. All of us believe in the 
system of free enterprise. All of us had 
rather see business function unhampered, 
unhindered, and uncontrolled. All of us 
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believe that America has grown great by 
the individual initiative of the various 
components of its society, but all of us 
know, too, that when a nation faces peril 
that all groups of that nation must be 
prepared to sacrifice. Price control is 
sacrifice. Price control is the invasion of 
business rights, of the rights of the 
farmer and the rights of the other com- 
ponents of our society, but along with 
the other sacrifices that have to be made 
we in America, if we are to face the 
emergency which confronts us today. 
must make this additional sacrifice. 

Mr. Chairman, frequently the criticism 
has been heard throughout the Nation 
that the Congress is inclined to act hur- 
riedly, without proper consideration on 
legislation of vital importance. My im- 
pression of the Congress has been quite 
to the contrary, and certainly no such 
charge can be leveled at the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in respect 
to its consideration of emergency price- 
control legislation. Through the hot 
summer months and into the pleasant 
days of fall our hearings lasted. No 
group was denied the opportunity to be 
heard and the committee sought the ad- 
vice and assistance of the best minds in 
the country. both within and without the 
Government. 

Hence, no matter what may be said 
with respect to the committee and its 
work, it cannot be charged or asserted 
that all members did not give generously 
of their time and their best effort to pro- 
tect the Nation on the vital home front. 

The members of the committee did not 
relish their task. It has been said that 
price control is regimentation; that 
price contro] is contrary to our tradi- 
tional economic practices; that price con- 
trol embodies within itself principles of 
totalitarianism; that price control is con- 
trary to our time-honored system of free 
enterprise. To deny the truth at least 
in part of these assertions is to be un- 
realistic. Price-control legislation is 
drastic, unwanted, unpopular, but neces- 
sary. 

It is one of the remedies for an economy 
that is being strained and overworked. 
It is not pleasant medicine nor will it 
fail to prevent discomfort, suffering, and 
inconvenience, and in the end it may not 
prevent many of the ills it is designed to 
cure. With it will come a denial of com- 
plete freedom of action to many groups 
that go to make up our society and our 
business, labor, and agricultural commu- 
nities. 

But the alternative of inflation with 
its crazed spirals in values, its wild un- 
controlled speculation, its creation of 
paupers and millionaires, and the inevita- 
ble reckoning of deflation is frightful. 
The grant of authority required for a 
regulation of prices is one that should 
be given only in times of emergency, out 
to fail to grant that authority at such a 
time is to commit national suicide. 

Price control is unpopular. The aver- 


age businessman says that he has been in 
the red since 1929 and now has come his 
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first opportunity to get ahead; the wage- 
earner says that he has been unemployed 
or has just recently been released from 
the relief rolls; the farmer says that he 
has failed to meet production costs for 
the past decade. 

But already the march toward infia- 
tion is well on its way. If the Members 
of the House will find the opportunity to 
study the many charts and graphs pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and other Government and private agen- 
cies they will find a deadly parallel in the 
situation today as compared to the years 
immediately preceding the World War. 
Until 1916 during that period there was 
little advance in the cost of living in the 
United States. But in 1916 the Allied 
buying began to be felt and our Govern- 
ment began its defense program. A 
moderate advance began. At first it was 
not felt, but the inevitable spiral devel- 
oped and by 1920 the cost of living in the 
United States had doubled. 

Until early 1941 there was little in- 
crease in the cost of living in the United 
States as compared with costs in October 
1939. Within the past several months, 
however, the increase has been startling, 
and it cannot be doubted that even 
greater increases would have occurred 
had it not been for the measure of volun- 
tary control exercised by the Office of 
Price Administration. More sinister 
than the actual increases are the ad- 
vances in wholesale prices, which are 
continuing daily. Retail prices are far 
behind, and when they catch up—and 
they will not if this legislation is not 
enacted—there will be alarming increases 
in the cost of living. 

The story of the cycle of inflation and 
deflation has been told too often on this 
floor to bear repetition. We all know 
that the World War cost this Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers something like 
$15,000,000,000 more than it would have 
had prices been stabilized; we all know 
that the citizens were forced to pay that 
inflated debt with deflated dollars; we 
all know that countless millions of farm- 
ers were bankrupted in the backwash of 
the twenties, due to the mortgage debt 
incurred during the inflated years; we all 
know that millions of white-collar work- 
ers—Government employees, teachers, 
firemen, policemen, clerks, wage earners, 
professional men and women—were 
forced to lower their standards of living 
when the value of their dollars dropped 
by approximately 40 percent; we all 
know that businessmen came to know 
the bewilderment of failure and bank- 
ruptcy; and we all know that millions 
of our citizens saw their savings, invest- 
ments, and savings accounts vanish. It 
was a nightmare. It was the battle we 
lost. It was the disease that helped to 
nurture Hitler and to destroy private 
enterprise and make possible the dicta- 
torships of Italy and Germany. 

And today the same symptoms are 
here. The Government is spending more 
than a billion per month for defense and 
lend-lease; the national income is at an 
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all-time high; the demand for civilian 
goods is far over-reaching supply; many 
thousands of citizens have dollars to 
spend for the first time in years; profits, 
wages, incomes are increasing. We must 
heed the voice of experience. We must 
act now. We must win this battle this 
time. Do not take the word of the mem- 
bers of the committee. Read the testi- 
mony of the representatives of business 
and labor and government before our 
committee. Study the charts presented 
by Mr. Henderson, Dr. Lubin, Secretary 
Morgenthau, Governor Eccles, Under 
Secretary Bell, Secretary Wickard, and 
many others. 

Every other major nation has profited 
from the experience of the last war. No 
nation, whether totalitarian or demo- 
cratic, is without legislative price control. 
The most drastic systems are to be found 
in the dictator nations but all the others, 
Great Britain, its Dominions, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Brazil, and countries of 
South America have employed price con- 
trol since the beginning of hostilities. 

During the last World War we tried 
price control, but the timing was bad. 
It was not instituted until too late and 
it was removed too soon. In addition to 
this it applied only to a limited number 
of commodities. But during the time it 
was in operation, and as applied to the 
commodities affected by it, it was effec- 
tive. That period may have been even 
more disastrous had not some measure of 
control been instituted. 

That brings me to a discussion of the 
question about which there seems to be 
much misunderstanding. Many of us 
make the mistake of believing that price 
control alone will control inflation and 
that the more harsh you make the con- 
trol the more effective it will be. This is 
far from true. 

Price control must first of all be imple- 
mented by wage stabilization. The two 
are separate and distinct, however. But 
I differ from many of my colleagues in 
the belief that wage control is essential 
to price control. The concept should be 
just the opposite; price control is essen- 
tial to wage control or stabilization. 
During the World War real wages did not 
keep pace with commodity prices despite 
the unprecedented advances in many in- 
dustries. There was constant, intermi- 
nable strife and discord and relations be- 
tween employer and employed were far 
from harmonious. The reason was ob- 
vious. -The cost of living continued to 
advance and wages did likewise, resulting 
in the inevitable spiral. Now, had the 
cost of living been maintained at even 
keel and had inordinate profits and prof- 
iteering been denied, the basis for wage 
increases would not have existed. 

Hence I maintain that price control 
and control of the cost of living which 
effects the real wage is absolutely essen- 
tial for wage stability and wage control. 
The alternative is constant strife. With 
a stabilized price structure wage adjust- 
ments can be effected through the area 
agreements which have been initiated in 
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the shipbuilding areas and are now being 
extended to all defense regions. 

But there are other important meas- 
ures which must be adopted if inflation 
is to be controlled. The supply of all 
civilian goods must be expanded by new 
production and by imports, and control 
of exports. In addition to this the Na- 
tion must encourage savings and insti- 
tute a carefully worked out tax program 
to reduce excess purchasing power and 
decrease deficit spending; efforts must 
be made to decrease nondefense expendi- 
tures. The Byrd committee should be 
accorded full support. And finally, at- 
tention must be given to the control of 
credit, installment buying. hoarding, and 
profiteering. 

There has been much discussion of the 
So-called over-all ceiling, which would 
freeze all costs on a given date. Many 
are advocating this plan, as the only 
sure way to prevent inflation. I main- 
tain that no price control without the 
other measures which I have mentioned 
will prevent inflation; and further, in no 
country other than Nazi Germany has 
the freezing plan been employed. And 
even there, controlled and regimented as 
the nation is, more than 7,000 exceptions 
and adjustments have been made to the 
original order. The freezing principle is 
the application of total regimentation to 
American business, labor, and agriculture. 

The committee bill, on the other hand, 
is carefully drawn with many safeguards. 
It provides legislative standards for price 
control which are liberal and which will 
protect the business system; it recog- 
nizes the parity concept for agriculture, 
and it does not attempt to regulate sal- 
aries, established business practices, 
profits, wages, or income. It establishes 
safeguards against abuse, provides for 
advisory councils, sets up a court to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court from the judges of the 
circuit and district Federal courts, pro- 
vides for judicial hearing and review; es- 
tablishes a definite date of termination 
and requires quarterly reports to the 
Congress. 

Price control is one of the essentials in 
the control of inflation. To vote for this 
bill is to vote for the preservation of the 
American system of doing business and 
to provide for the internal security of 
the Nation during the period of its great- 
est peril. To vote otherwise is to sanc- 
tion inflation and all that it will mean to 
business, to agriculture, to labor, to gov- 
ernment, and to the sapping of the mo- 
rale of our people. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Wurtz]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, Chair- 
man STEaGALL, of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and Republicans, of 
which there is not one here, I had hoped 
to have the privilege of answering the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cort], and have him here on the floor, 
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but I only find about two from the other 
side on the floor, and you know I am re- 
minded in having an opportunity to ad- 
dress this august body at this unfortunate 
hour of some barnstorming theatrical or- 
ganization that comes into a town and 
finds their show a flop. But we who are 
here at this late hour are considering one 
of the most vital pieces of legislation ever 
brought before this Congress for the con- 
sideration of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

I find the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Worcorr] has returned and is 
present, and for that I am very much 
gratified. 

I have in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a 
platform that has been adopted by one 
of the great farm organizations of this 
country. I have carried it close to my 
heart, Mr. Chairman, and you know, 
when I was helping to draft the Demo- 
cratic platform in the great city of Chi- 
cago and we were addressed by the great 
Mr. Taber, the head of the Grange, I had 
the privilege of pulling forth this plat- 
form and reading it to Mr. Taber, who 
was representing the National Grange 
and submitting the demands of the 
farmer to our Democratic platform com- 
mittee. I am going to have the privilege 
of reading two small paragraphs of that 
platform to the Members of the House 
and if we could have induced the House 
and the Congress and the Government of 
these great United States to adopt at the 
inception of this administration or the 
previous administration, we would not 
be here today debating a price-control 
bill. Let me read the first paragraph: 

Agriculture demands a monetary system 
providing an honest dollar, one just to debtor 
and creditor alike, with constant purchasing 
power, preventing uncontrolled inflation or 
the disastrous effects of deflation. 


Coupled with that I will read you an- 
other short paragraph: 

There must be recognition of the principle 
of price parity, as between the products of 
agriculture and industry in the domestic 
market. 


If you would extend to the basic indus- 
tries, Mr. Chairman, this simple provi- 
sion of price parity between the products 
of the basic industries and the manu- 
facturers of the necessities of this coun- 
try, and provide a good, workable, and 
adequate money system, we would not 
have to go to the extreme of controlling 
prices, with all that is entailed by such a 
program in the way of expense to the 
Government. 

The honorable gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WoLcorTT] took exception to the 
silver-purchasing policy and the gold- 
devaluation plan of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that that 
gentleman was straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel because we are over 
$50,000,000,000 in debt, due to the work- 
ing of this wonderful Federal Reserve 
System that he advocates in season and 
out. What is the matter with this silver- 
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purchasing policy that he takes such vio- 
lent exception to and criticizes us for 
voting to extend the power to the Presi- 
dent, which he has not used? I am won- 
dering what plan the honorable gentle- 
man from Michigan would give to the 
American people; I am wondering how 
far it would supply the money functions 
of this Government; and I am wondering 
how far he would carry this Federal Re- 
serve System that put us $50,000,000,000 
into debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. WHITE. Under the provisions of 
the Silver Purchase Act we buy foreign 
silver for about one-third of its nominal 
value in our money. We have been buy- 
ing domestic silver until recently at 69 
cents and putting it out at $1.29, and we 
are now paying 71.11; and if the Govern- 
ment makes a profit of 40 percent in do- 
ing that, and it goes back into the chan- 
nels of trade, without interest charge, as 
the price of circulation, what is the mat- 
ter with it? ‘That is inflation, they say. 
I have been watching the Treasury state- 
ments coming to my office from day to 
day, and watching the condition of the 
Treasury. These silver certificates that 
the gentleman so eagerly takes when he 
gets his salary check turned into money 
have a purchasing power all over this 
country. The money goes into every till 
and every pocketbook in the country. 
These dollar certificates I refer to repre- 
sent silver. There is nothing wrong with 
this kind of money except one little thing, 
and that is that it is claimed infla- 
tionary. The trouble with the money is 
that it does not bear interest to the banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. That is 
what is the matter with it. If that kind 
of money is inflationary, what is the 
matter with the money that built this 
America; what is the matter with the 
money we had when we bought Louisi- 
ana, and when we bought Florida; and 
what is the matter with the money we 
had when we bought Alaska? What is 
the matter with the money that put 
American ships on every sea and Ameri- 
can commerce in every port in the great- 
est period of development this country 
ever saw, when we had international bi- 
metallism? A declaration for interna- 
tional bimetallism is on the statute books 
of this country. Let us renew our efforts 
to establish international bimetallism in 
the Western Hemisphere. We will never 
go onto a stable financial basis until we 
do have international bimetallism. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Mitts of Arkansas having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Coorer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
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had under consideration the bill H. R. 
5990 and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein two let- 
ters making reference to Supreme Court 
litigation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. SHAFER], I ask unanimous consent 
that he be allowed to extend his remarks 
in two instances; In the first, to include 
some tables and, in the second, to include 
some studies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, November 26, 1941, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


Without 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1941. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
hearings on the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
ZATION 


AND NATURALI- 


There will be a meeting of this com- 
mittee at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, No- 
vember 26, 1941, for the consideration of 
unfinished business and private bills. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 4916, suspending during the time of 
war or national emergency the running 
of any statute of limitations on prose- 
cutions for Federal offenses, on Wednes- 
day, November 26, 1941, at 10 a. m., room 
346, House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 4859, conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
on the claims of H. B. Nelson (doing 
business as the H. B. Nelson Construction 
Co.) against the United States for the 
amount of such actual losses or damages 
as shall appear to be due him, on 
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Wednesday, November 26, 1941, at 10 
a. m., room 346, House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 6045, to amend the act entitled “An 
act to require the registration of per- 
sons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 8, 1938, 
as amended, on Friday, November 28, 
1941, at 10 a. m., room 346, House Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold hearings on 
H. R. 6056, to regulate in the United 
States Court of Claims suits for payment 
for the use of inventions by or for the 
Government, on Wednesday, December 
3, 1941, at 10 a. m., room 346, House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs at 10:30 a. m., 
on Friday, November 28, 1941, for the 
consideration of amendments to S. 1623 
and H. R. 5925. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m., Monday, December 8, 1941. 

Business to be considered: Hearings on 
H. R. 5695, a bill to amend the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 so as to pro- 
vide for the training of civilian aviation 
mechanics. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1094. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated August 
26, 1941. submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Mackinaw River. Ill., authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved August 
28, 1937; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1095. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to prohibit parking of vehicles upon 
public or private property in the District of 
Columbia without the consent of the owner 
of such property; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1096. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report under section 3 (b) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1097. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the employment of nationals of 
the United States on any public work of the 
United States in the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

1098. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year of 1942 in the aggregate amount of 
$85,000,000, together with a provision for a 
contract authorization in addition thereto in 
the amount of $50,000,000, for the Federal 
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Works Agency (H. Doc, No. 446); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. S. 1826. An act to permit 
seeing-eye dogs to enter Government build- 
ings when accompanied by their blind mas- 
ters, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1448). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 6009. A bill to provide pensions 
at wartime rates for officers and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard disabled in line of duty as a direct 
result of armed conflict, while engaged in 
extrahazardous service or while the United 
States is engaged in war, and for the de- 
pendents of those who die from such cause, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1449). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILIS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 6096. A bill providing for transporta- 
tion home during furlough for enlisted men 
and selectees in the United States Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6097. A bill to amend section 156, 
title 5, of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia, complete to March 4, 1929; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 6098 (by request). A bill to authorize 
th^ condemnation of materials which are in- 
tended for use in process or renovated butter 
and which are unfit for human consump- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 6099. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of Star Route 
Service in the Post Office Department, the 
fixing of rates for star routes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Loads. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 6100. A bill to penalize disloyalty to 
the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 6101. A bill to provide for the medi- 
ation of labor disputes affecting the national 
defense, to require maintenance by employ- 
ers and employees of the status quo during 
mediation efforts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R 6106 (by request). A bill to provide 
liberalized benefits for disabled American vet- 
erans of the World War and their depend- 
ents, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Worid War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 6107. A bill to authorize the Commis- 

sioners of the District of Columbia to permit 
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the vestry of Rock Creek parish to utilize for 
burial sites certain land within its present 
holdings in Rock Creek Cemetery; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. J. Res. 248, Joint resolution to direct the 
Public Utilities Commission to make an in- 
vestigation and survey to determine the feas- 
ibility of the construction of subways in the 
District of Columbia for both streetcars and 


vehicular traffic; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 


H. R. 6102. A bill confirming the claim of 
Augustus Dominque Turand for the Church 
of St. Jacques to certain lands in the State 
of Louisiana, parish of St. James, said claim 
being listed as No. 392 in report of commis- 
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sioners dated January 9, 1812; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R.6103. A bill granting a pension to 
John S. Williams; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 6104. A bill granting a pension to Ira 
Kilburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 6105. A bill for the relief of Edith 

Bock; to the Committee on Claims. 


